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2  ;  Carfax  Gallery,  342,  672  ;  Cathe¬ 
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Sketches  of  the,  590  ;  ‘  Clovelly  and 
Other  Places,’  226  ;  Colley,  Mr., 
Works  by,  168,  199  ;  Cooper,  P., 
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Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester,  372 
Hygiene  in  Industrial  Works,  647 

ILLUMINATION  and  writing,  113 
Improvement,  the  Strand,  56 
Industrial :  Alcohol,  532 ;  Works, 
Hygiene  in,  647 

Infirmary,  Glasgow,  Proposed  New,  670 
Institute  of  Architects :  Discussion  at 
the,  316;  Education,  Scheme  of, 
340 ;  Elections,  the,  507,  561  ; 

Gold  Medal,  140;  Lightning  Con- 
[•  ductors,  559;  President  ‘at  Home,’ 
57  ;  President’s  Soiree,  318  ;  Regis¬ 
tration  and  the,  112;  Students’ 
Drawings,  83,  180,  208 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours, 
428,  649 
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International  Society’s  Exhibition,  32 
Inventions  of  Henry  Cort,  532 
Iron  and  Its  Alloys,  427 
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mittee,  259 

Kilmarnock  Bridge  Collapse,  617 
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Cross  Station  Facade,  15 
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Kingsway  and  Gt.  Queen-street,  198 
Kirkstead  Chapel,  342 


Manchester :  City  Surveyor  and 

Paving,  317  ;  Girls’  High  School, 
329  ;  Ship  Canal  Transit  Sheds,  519, 
545 

Manfredonia,  Siponto  and,  512 
Marconi,  Mr.,  on  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
258 

Market  Cross  near  London,  31 
Marshall  v.  East  Holywell  Coal  Co.,  560 
Massachusetts  State  House  Memorial 
Hall,  440 

Matthews,  E.  R.,  on  Expansion  of 
Clay,  486 
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Melfi  and  Foggia,  676 
Memorial,  War,  Aldershot,  630 
Metal -work  and  Jewellery,  563 
Metric  System,  the,  257 
Meunier,  Constantin,  the  late,  402 
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Main  Roads,  510 
Millard  v.  Bulby  U.D.C.,  647 
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of,  529 

Miniature  Painters,  Society  of,  429 
Minster,  York,  617,  648 
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428 
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Postal  Reform,  a  Welcome,  342 
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Printing  Works,  South  London,  497 
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Proposal,  an  Absurd,  342 
Propyl® a,  the,  Athens,  238 
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510  ;  the,  and  the  Roads,  257 
Purchase,  W.  R.,  on  Stonework,  650, 
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‘  Purple  Patch,’  the,  590 
QUEST  Gallery,  the,  342 


RADIANT  Heat,  532 
Railway  Accident :  Aylesbury,  4,  561  : 
British,  167;  Cudworth,  113; 
Llanelly,  1 67 

Railway  Accidents,  American,  140 
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Reafforestation,  4 
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Shakespeare :  Exhibition,  a,  429  ; 

Memorial,  Proposed,  257 
Sharp  v.  Johnson  &  Co.,  560 
Sheds,  Building  By-laws  as  to,  31 
Sherborne  Commemoration,  567 
Silos,  Coal  and  Grain,  683 
Simpson  v.  Ebbw  Vale  Steel  Co.,  166 
Siponto  and  Manfredonia,  512 
Sketch  Books,  Two,  315 
Sleepers,  Railway,  Timber  for,  618 
Smoke  Abatement,  60 
Society  of  :  Arts,  the,  198,  286,  317, 
323,  532 ;  British  Artists,  342 ; 

Fine  Arts,  32,  82,  141,  226,  317,  429, 
533,  562,  649  ;  Painters  in  Water¬ 
colours,  402 

Soiree,  Institute  of  Architects  Presi¬ 
dent’s,  318 

Song,  the  Maker  of  the,  14 
Southampton,  Business  Premises,  469 
South  Shields,  Municipal  Buildings,  544 
Southwark,  Clock  Tower,  St.  George’s- 
Circus,  402,  620 

Specification,  British  Standard 
Cement,  235 
Specifications,  225 

Spielmann,  Mr.  H.,  on  :  the  Victoria 
Memorial,  198  ;  the  Wallace  Collec¬ 
tion,  141 

Spiers,  Mr.  Phenh  :  Address  to,  238  ; 
Drawings  by,  238  ;  on  the  Trilithon 
at  Baalbek,  136 

Spout-heads,  Lead,  Bolton  Hall,  122 
Spring-gardens,  Charing  Cross,  White¬ 
hall,  7,  16,  465,  466 
Stained  Glass  Window  by  Mr.  Holiday, 
401 

Staircase,  Walsall  Municipal  Bldgs.,  518  ! 


StSgs  4  °f  Water  PipeS  and 
Steam-engine  Research  Committee,  371 

!Sm'PnPe  C°y,erin8’  Tests  of,  464 
Steel  w.  Cammed,  Laird  &  Co.,  560 
fetoek  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  353 
St^le;  Artificial,  for  Paving,  317  ; 

tests,  Laboratory,  685 
Stonehenge,  459 

Stonework,  Decay  and  Preservation 
ox,  boO,  678 

Stow,  John,  Anniversary,  371 
Strand  Improvement,  the,  56 
Strange,  E.  F.,  on  Rood-screens,  258 
Strasbourg,  Concert  Hall,  654 
Street:  Architecture,  the  Control  of, 
13o  :  Liabilities  and  Vendors  and 
Purchasers,  647 ;  Traffic,  London,  226 
Stress,  Alternating,  Testing  xMacliine 
for,  2o8 

Strikes  and  Trades  Unions,  561 
Student’s  Column  (Structures  in  Con¬ 
crete-steel),  19,  45,  64,  97,  124,  152. 
184,  213,  242,  270,  300,  327,  354, 
384,  415,  443,  469,  497,  519,  545, 
^  574,  600,  632,  654,  683 
Students’  Drawings  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  83,  180,  208 
Submarine  Groynes,  647 
Subways  for  Goods  Traffic,  56 
Sunderland,  Subsidence  at,  167 
Surrey  Properties,  Two,  for  Sale,  348 
Surveying  Abroad,  562 
Sutcliffe,  J.  D.,  and  Ventilation,  56 


TARRING  v.  Aldridge,  81 
Taylor,  A.  M.,  on  Motor  Loads,  486 
Technical  Societies,  a  Central  House 
for,  532 

Telegraphy,  Wireless,  258,  590 
Telephone :  Fires,  427,  459 ;  Settle¬ 
ment,  the,  258  ;  Wires,  198 
Telephony,  531 

Tempera  Pictures  at  Carfax  Gallery, 
672 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  So- 
called,  529 

Temples  :  Baalbek,  Esneli,  Thebes,  238 
Tenant,  Landlord  and,  113,  590,  671 
Terlizzi,  Giovenazzo,  and  Ruvo,  2601* 
Testing :  Machine  for  Alternating 
Stress,  258  ;  Portland  Cement,  55 
Tests  :  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee,  70  ;  of  Electrical  Materials, 
287  ;  of  Steam-pipe  Coverings,  464; 
Structural  Timber,  56 
Thames :  Barrage  Scheme,  29,  225  ; 
Conservancy  Bill,  561  ;  Flood  Pre¬ 
vention,  401  ;  Illustrations  of,  141 
Theatre  :  Amsterdam,  the,  New  Y ork, 
671  ;  Munich,  654 

Thwaite,  B.  H.,  and  Inland  Waterways, 
257 

Tiber,  Island  of  the,  195,  208 
Tibet,  Surveys  in,  562 
Tilling  v.  Dick  Kerr  &  Co.,  257 
Timber:  for  Railway  Sleepers,  618; 

Tests,  Structural,  56 
Tooth’s  Gallery,  Messrs.,  562 
Topographical  Society,  London,  316 
Traction :  Electric,  401,  648 ;  Work, 
Motors  for,  671 

Trades  Union  :  Disputes  Bill,  283,  370, 

426,  510  ;  Strikes  and,  561 

Traffic :  Goods,  Subways  for,  56 : 
Heavy  Motor,  4,31;  London  Street, 
226  ;  Problem,  the,  113 
Training  of  Craftsmen,  672 
Tramway  :  Overhead  Equipment,  56  ; 

Wires,  Overhead,  226 
Tramways  :  Conduit,  287  ;  County 
Council,  647  ;  the  Embankment,  370, 

427,  618  ;  the  Roads  and,  561 
Transit  Sheds,  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 

519,  545 

Transport  and  Inland  Waterways,  2o7 
Treasury,  Old  ‘  Queen’s,’  Whitehall, 
466 

Trilithon,  Crux  of,  at  Baalbek,  136 
Troja  and  Molfetta,  621 
Tubular  Floor,  ‘  Armocrete,’  294 


SITED  STATES  :  Concrete  Build¬ 
ing  Blocks  in.  464  :  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  382;  Specifications  m, 
225  ;  Structural  Timber  Tests  in,  06 
fits,  Electric,  371 

diversity  College  :  Hospital,  Mechcme 
School,  etc.,  656:  Schools,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  84,  93,  122 

SUDORS  and  Purchasers  and  Street 
Liabilities,  647 
nice,  St.  Mark’s,  589,  680 
situation  :  of  Factones  and  Woik- 
Bhops,  284:  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  257  i  Science  of,  5b 
otoria :  Falls  Bridge,  371  ;  Memorial, 

Junteer  Quarters,  Liverpool,  326 
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WALLACE  Collection,  the,  141 
Wall  :  Grosvenor-place,  London,  486 
Papers,  600  ;  Roman,  London,  633 
Walls :  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  486  ; 

Sea,  Inadequate,  4 
Walmer  Castle,  198 

Walsall  Municipal  Bldgs.  Staircase,  518 
Wandsworth,  Mayor  of,  v.  London 
United  Tramways,  561 
Warehouse,  Leonardt,  Los  Angeles,  532 


Waterloo  Bridge-road,  Repaving,  348  i 
Water  :  Pipes,  Standardisation  of,  4  ;  | 
Rights,  31  ;  Storage,  Flood,  113 
Waterways  :  Dutch,  etc.,  199  ;  Inland, 
589  ;  Navigable,  257  ;  Neglected,  82 
Webb,  H.  L.,  on  Telephone  Traffic,  531 
Weight  of  a  Crowd,  82,  167 
Wesleyan  Hall  Competition,  667,  682 
West-end  Property  for  Sale,  a,  511 
Wharf,  Proposed,  Greenhithe.  258 
Whistler  Exhibition,  the,  197 
Whistler’d  Etchings,  etc.,  259 


White,  Sir  W.,  on  Engineering  in 
America,  59 

Whitehall,  Spring-gardens  and  Charing 
Cross,  7,  16,  465,  466 
Wilkes  v.  Dowell  &  Co.,  560 
Williams  v.  Mersey  Docks  Board,  510 
Wincanton  R.D.C.  v.  Parsons,  647 
Winchester  :  Cathedral,  589  ;  Hyde 
Abbey,  372 

I  Window,  Stained  Glass,  by  H.  Holiday, 
401 

Winter  Garden,  Design  for  a,  208 


Wireless  Telegraphy,  25S,  59ft 
Wires :  Telephone,  198  ;  Tramway. 
226 

Woodall  v.  Clifton,  671 
Worcester,  Old,  226 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  166,  2S6, 
367,  460,  531,  560,  589 
Workshops  and  Factories,  Ventilation 
of,  284 

Writing  and  Illumination,  113 
YORK  Minster,  93,  617,  648 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS, 


PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  Etc. 


Adams,  M.  B.,  on  libraries,  42,  241 
America,  engineering  works  in,  59 
American  :  industry,  418  ;  workshop 
methods,  89 

Arbitration  cases,  47,  157,  247,  372 
Archaeological  Societies  :  Birmingham, 
570  ;  British  Archeological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  93,  212,  327,  440  ;  Leicester¬ 
shire,  652  ;  Newcastle,  631  ;  Norfolk 
and  Norwich,  653  ;  Royal  Archeo¬ 
logical  Institute,  148,  265 
Architects  :  Benevolent  Society,  295  ; 
law  actions  by,  71,  89,  102,  275,  389, 
579,  607  ;  registration  of,  92,  241, 
268,  299,  325,  381 

Architectural  Association  :  Bias- 
hill,  T.,  the  late,  115  ;  Building  Fund, 
the,  41,  115,  229,  344,  405;  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture,  115  ;  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club,  180,  291,  373,  570; 
church  fittings,  170,  203  ;  country 
houses  and  accessory  buildings,  229  ; 
dinner,  568  ;  Discussion  Section, 
147,  207,  298,  350,  411,  434  ;  Fire 
Insurance  Company’s  regulations, 
91 ;  house  list  and  officers,  288,  405 ; 
Law  Courts,  288  ;  libraries,  public, 
41  ;  St.  Louis  Exhibition  buildings, 
405  ;  sketch  plans  and  working 
drawings,  344  ;  students’  ‘  smoker,’ 
304,  359  ;  visits  ( see  *  Visits  ’) 
Architectural  :  competitions,  regula¬ 
tions  for,  620  ;  design  and  the 
London  Building  Act,  37  ;  details  in 
charcoal,  180  ;  education,  200  ; 
photography,  299  ;  refinements,  683 
Architectural  Societies  :  Aberdeen, 
299  ;  Architectural  Association  (see 
‘  Architectural  ’)  ;  Birmingham,  240  ; 
299,  542  ;  Bristol,  180,  241  ;  Cardiff, 
South  Wales,  etc.,  300  ;  Devon  and 
Exeter,  414  ;  Devon  and  Exeter 
(Three  Towns  branch),  381  ;  Edin¬ 
burgh  Architectural  Association,  5, 
62,  92,  211,  300,  351,  381,  465,  493, 
517,  535,  570,  652,  683  ;  Glasgow, 
325,  465  ;  Ireland,  598  ;  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire,  63,  123,  179,  241,  299, 
351,  517  ;  Leicester,  325  ;  Leicester¬ 
shire,  652  ;  Liverpool,  141,  241,  351  ; 
Manchester,  493,  542,  652  ;  Notting¬ 
ham,  92  ;  Northern,  63,  124,  180, 

212,  268,  299;  Royal.  Institute  of 
British  Architects  (see  ‘  Institute  ’)  ; 
Sheffield,  62,  123,  179,  241,  268,  299, 
351,  439  ;  University  College,  448  ; 
Wolverhampton,  123  ;  York,  92,  439 

Architecture:  Byzantine,  115;  cur¬ 
vilinear  period  of  Gothic,  241  ; 
European,  in  India,  86  ;  evolution  of 
domestic,  63  ;  garden,  432  ;  geo¬ 
metrical  period  of  Gothic,  123  ; 
Gothic,  the  *  rectilinear  ’  period  of, 
351  ;  modern  London,  179  ;  mystery 
and,  5  ;  of  Iona,  325  ;  original 
thought  in,  141  ;  sculpture  in  rela¬ 
tion  to,  535  ;  street,  358  ;  tendencies 
in  modern,  514 

Art  :  Norman,  in  Sicily,  93  ;  Union  of 
London,  515 

Ashby,  T.,  on  Monte  Circeo,  434 
Asylums  Board,  Metropolitan,  40,  93, 

213,  272,  324,  446,  598 
Asylums,  cost  of  lunatic,  548 
Athens,  a  visit  to,  358 
Axial  line  in  planning,  207 

Bache,  W.  J.,  on  Gloucester  electricity 
works,  626 

Bacterial  treatment  of  house  drainage, 
299 

Baddeley,  W.  St.  Clair,  on  ruins, 
Tivoli,  434 

Barnber,  H.  K.  G.,  on  Portland 
cement,  121,  377 
Bank,  Coutts’,  Strand,  239 


I  Basreliefs  in  Villa  Borghese,  Rome,  59 
|  Bates,  E.  L.,  on  training  of  a  crafts¬ 
man,  305 

Belcher,  J.  :  address  to  students,  142  ; 

on  Sir  Aston  Webb’s  work,  674 
Belcher,  W.  D.,  on  fire  insurance  regu¬ 
lations,  9 1. 

Birmingham :  housing,  596  ;  Sanitary 
Institute  meeting,  596  ;  future  of,  240 
Blomfield,  Reginald,  on  architectural 
education,  200 

Bolton,  A.,  on  Ingram  House,  299 
Brasses  from  Norwich  churches,  653 
Bridges,  early  iron,  414 
Bridlington  Parade  works,  494 
Bristol  isolation  hospitals,  438 
British  :  Archaeological  Association,  93, 
212,  327,  440  ;  Decorators,  Institute 
of,  379  ;  school  at  Rome,  59,  234,434 
Brown,  T.  S.,  on  design  and  handi¬ 
craft,  179 

Buchan,  M.,  on  electric  lighting  of  a 
country  house,  92 

Builders’  :  Accident  Insurance,  Ltd., 
410  ;  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  239,  378  ;  Foremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the,  89  ;  Foremen  and  Clerks 
of  Works’  Institution,  236 
Builders’  Associations  (see  ‘  Master  ’ ) 
Building  Act  :  Amendment,  London, 
69,  127,  145,  184,  186,  212,  266,  269, 
272,  274,  297,  303,  324,  349,  380, 

412,  579,  598,  627,  634,  686  ;  Appli¬ 
cations  under  the,  91,  123,  147,  183, 
211,  240,  269,  297,  324,  350,  380, 

413,  441,  542,  569,  597,  630;  Cases 
under  the,  24,  128,  157,  216,  298, 
351,  501  ;  London,  and  architectural 
design,  37 

Building  :  By-laws,  35,  61,  119,  154, 
173,  177,  1.87,  244,  246;  conditions, 
the  London  County  Council,  690  ; 
dispute,  Hampstead,  606  ;  Trades 
Exhibition,  461  ;  trade  federations 
(see  ‘  Federations  ’)  ;  trade  products, 
information  bureau  for,  350 
Buildings,  planning  of,  and  public 
safety,  411 

By-laws  :  building,  35,  61,  119,  154, 
173,  177,  187,  244,  246  ;  urban  and 
rural,  60 

Byzantine  architecture,  115 

Carpenters’  Hall  lectures  :  collegiate 
plan,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  292  ; 
livery  companies  and  their  halls, 
266  ;  old  parish  churches,  237  ;  St. 
Louis  Exhibition,  323 
Cart,  H.,  on  Norman  art  in  Sicily,  93 
Cathedral,  Newcastle,  268 
Cautley,  H.  M.,  on  farm  buildings,  412 
Cement,  Portland,  121,  377 
Chailey  Rural  District  Council  and  Sir 
W.  Grantham,  178,  187 
Charcoal,  architectural  details  in,  180 
Charles,  Miss,  on  London  architecture 
179 

Church  :  a  Scottish  parish,  211  ; 
Building  Society,  101,  215,  331,  475 
522,  579  ;  fittings,  170,  203 
Churches  :  ancient,  low  side  windows 
in,  265  ;  old  parish,  237  ;  village,  434 
Churches  :  Cringleford,  653  ;  Norbury, 
652  ;  Swainsthorpe,  653  ;  Swardes- 
ton,  653  ;  Wootton  Wawen,  570 
Cities  and  public  spaces,  planning  of, 

Clark,  J.  Willis,  on  collegiate  plan, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  292 
Classic -art,  439 

Clausen,  Mr.,  on  painting,  32,  57,  85 
Cleckheaton  municipal  works,  322 
Clerks  of  Works’  Association,  176 
Coaching  inns,  old,  180 
Coates,  G.,  on  :  Cattle  Market,  Har- 
borough,  539  ;  river  conservancy,  540 


Cole,  C.,  address  to  architects,  414 
Collegiate  plan,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  292 

Companies,  livery,  and  their  halls,  266 
Competitions,  architectural,  regula¬ 
tions  for,  620 

Compton,  C.  H.,  on  Villa  Faustini,  327 
Consumption,  sanatoria  for,  680 
Contract  :  a  Brighton,  248  ;  breach  of 
a,  72,  390 

Cooper,  Rev.  Professor,  on  a  Scottish 
parish  church,  211 
Cottages,  cheap,  and  housing,  515 
Country  houses,  etc.,  229 
Court  of  Common  Council.  154,  212,  272, 
329,  381,  446,  518,  570 
Coutts’  Bank,  Strand,  239 
Cox.  A.,  on  public  libraries,  41 
Craftsman,  training  of  a,  305 
Crompton,  Colonel,  on  problems  in 
electrical  engineering,  404 
Cross,  A.  G.,  on  quantity  surveying, 
435,  594 

Cullen,  A.,  on  decay  of  stone,  358 
Curvilinear  period  of  Gothic,  241 

Dack,  C.,  on  Peterborough  folklore,  440 
Davies,  Dr.,  on  isolation  hospitals,  438 
Davis,  H.,  on  architectural  matters,  92 
Dawson,  J.,  on  a  visit  to  Athens,  358 
Decorative  painting,  318 
Decorators,  Institute  of  British,  379 
Deir-el-bahri,  discovery  at,  548 
Deptford  Municipal  Buildings,  174 
Design  and  handicraft,  179 
Destructor  works,  Cleckheaton,  322 
Dickie,  A.  C.,  on  steps,  147 
Dinner  :  Architectural  Association, 
568  ;  Brighton  Master  Builders’,  274 ; 
Bournemouth  Master  Builders’,  274; 
Bristol  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  156  ;  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution,  378  ;  Builders’ 
Foremen’s  Association,  89  ;  Buil¬ 
ders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’ 
Institution,  236  ;  Cardiff,  South 
Wales,  etc..  Architects’  Society,  300  ; 
Chatham  Master  Builders’,  448  ; 
Clerks  of  Works  Association,  176  ; 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  211  ;  Hull  branch  of  Yorkshire 
Federation,  215  ;  Institute  of  British 
Decorators,  379  ;  Leeds  and  York¬ 
shire  Architectural  Society,  63  ; 
Llandudno  Building  Trades’,  274 ; 
London  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  207  ;  Nottingham  Architectural 
Society,  92  ;  Quantity  Surveyors’ 
Association,  235  ;  Royal  Sailitary 
Institute,  540  ;  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  148  ;  Sheffield  Master 
Builders’,  273  ;  to  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
410  ;  to  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  227  ;  York 
Architectural  Society,  92  ;  York¬ 
shire  Federation  of  Building  Trades’ 
Employers,  70 

District  Surveyors’  Association,  156 
District  Surveyors  and  the  Building 
Act,  213 

Dock  works,  Seaham  Harbour,  357 
Domestic  architecture,  evolution  of,  63 
Drainago  dispute  :  combined,  128  ; 
Herne  Bay,  690 

Drainage,  house,  bacterial  treatment 
of,  299 

Drains,  ventilation  of,  627 
Drawings,  working,  sketch  plans  and, 
344 

Easements,  law  of,  62 
East,  A.,  on  decorative  painting,  319 
Eden,  F.  C.,  on  mystery  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  5 

Education,  architectural,  200 
Electric  lighting  of  a  country  house,  92 
Electrical  engineering  problems,  404 


Electricity  works,  Gloucester,  626  ] 

Employers’  Liability  Act  case,  48,  306 
Engineering  Societies  :  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
322,  377,  539,  625  ;  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  59,  149,  270,  381, 
414,  466  ;  Junior  Institution  of 
Engineers,  40,  353,  415,  657  ;  Society  ' 
of  Engineers,  149,  270,  494,  631 
Engineering  works  in  America,  59  I 
European  architecture  in  India,  86  I 
Exhibition  :  Archaeological,  Leicester, 
652  ;  Building  Trades,  461  ;  St. 
Louis,  264,  323,  405 


Farm  buildings,  412 
Federations,  Building  Trades  :  York¬ 
shire,  70,  215  ;  Scottish,  522  ; 

Fees,  architects’,  law  actions  as  to,  71, 
89,  102,  275,  389,  579,  607 
Fire  :  Insurance  Company’s  regula¬ 
tions,  91  ;  protection  for  London,! 
598,  627,  686 
Fittings,  church,  170,  203 
Flats,  298,  514 

Fletcher,  H.  Phillips,  on  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  264,  323,  405 
Fricker,  3.  O.,  on  glass,  448  1 

Fulton,  J.  B.,  on  :  Byzantine  archi¬ 
tecture,  115  ;  original  thought  in 
architecture,  141  ;  the  axial  line  in 
planning,  207 

1  , 

Gammell,  K.,  on  planning  of  bldgs.,  411 
Garden  :  architecture,  432  ;  making,  123 
Gask,  P.  T.,  &  T.  Thompson,  on  Sea- 
ham  Harbour  Dock  works,  357 
Geometrical  period  of  Gothic,  123 
Gimson,  A.  T.,  on  American  workshop 
methods,  89 

Glasgow  Technical  College,  358,  388 
Glass,  stained,  mosaics  and,  124 
Glass  and  domestic  glazing,  448  ^ 
Gloucester,  Municipal  Works,  625,  626 
Gotch,  J.  A.,  on  :  homes  of  courtiers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ISO;  -the 
Renaissance  in  Leicestershire,  653 
Gothic  architecture  :  curvilinear  period 
of,  241  ;  geometrical  period,  123  ;  the 
‘rectilinear’  period,  351  1 

Grantham,  Sir  W.,  and  Chailey  Rural 
District  Council,  178,  187 
Greek  sculpture.  Dr.  Waldstein  on,  263 
Griffin,  H.,  on  rating,  239 


Hale,  W.  J.,  on  Gothic  architecture,  351 
Hall/  E.  T.,  on  sanatoria  for  consump¬ 
tion,  680  . 

Hall,  H.,  on  discovery  at  Deir-el-bahri, 
648  10R 

Hammersmith  Central  Library,  43o 
Handicraft  and  design,  179  ] 

Hedley,  R.,  on  architectural  details  in 
charcoal,  180  j 

Henman,  W.,  on  future  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  240 

Hickling-lane,  Swainsthorpe,  6o3 
Homes  of  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 


180 


leyman,  J.,  on  the  architecture  ot 
jna,  325  , 

pital  :  Consumption,  Northwood, 
11  ;  University  College,  290 
pitals,  isolation,  438 
ise  :  country,  electric  lighting  of  a, 
2  ;  drainage,  bacterial  treatment  ol, 
39  ;  Henley-on-Thames,  628 
ises  :  country,  and  accessory  build- 
;gs,  229;  XVth  century  m 
Dinerset,  291  ;  small,  of  to-day,  364 
ising,  127,  244,  418,  461,  5/9,  o96 
ising  in  mansions  let  as  flats  514 
ising  and  cheap  cottages,  515  , 

1  branch,  Yorkshire  Builders 
ederation,  215 
dene,  school,  146 
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India,  European  architecture  in,  86 
Information  bureau  for  building  trade 
products,  350 
Ingram  House,  299 
Inns,  old  coaching,  180 
Institute  :  of  British  Decorators,  379  ; 
of  Builders,  the,  324  ;  Royal  Archaeo¬ 
logical,  148,  265;  Sanitary  Engi¬ 
neers,  627 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : 
Annual  report,  492 ;  architectural 
design  and  the  London  Building 
Act,  37  ;  architectural  education, 
200  ;  bequests,  142,  150  ;  Blashill, 
T.,  the  late,  86;  building  by-laws, 
35  ;  competitions,  regulations  for, 
620  ;  Council,  etc.,  the  new,  620  ; 
deceased  members,  35,  86,  142,  200, 
318,  373,  432;  decorative  painting, 
318  ;  drainage  plans,  187,  387  ; 

elections,  35,  264,  620  ;  European 
architecture  in  India,  86  ;  garden 
architecture,  432  ;  minutes,  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the,  85  ;  municipal 
councils  and  architectural  works, 
101  ;  planning  of  cities  and  public 
spaces,  373  ;  portrait  of  Sir  W. 
Emerson,  676  ;  President’s  address 
to  students,  142  ;  prizes  and  student¬ 
ships,  86  ;  Royal  gold  medal,  142, 
674  ;  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  264 ; 
sculpture  in  relation  to  architecture, 
535  ;  soirte,  the  President’s,  318  ; 
students’  drawings,  144 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  59,  149, 
270,  381,  414,  466 
Iona,  architecture  of,  325 


‘James  Forrest’  lecture,  the,  404 
Jones,  H.  S.,  on  reliefs,  59,  234 


Lanchester,  H.  V..  on  Law  Courts,  288 

Law  Society’s  Hall,  London,  119 

Lee,  T.  Stirling,  on  sculpture  and 
architecture,  535 

Leeds  :  Arts  Club,  35S  ;  Housing  Con¬ 
ference,  579 

Legal :  Airey  v.  Weighill,  trade  union 
dispute,  188  ;  Ambler  &  Fawcett  and 
Bishop  of  Leeds,  ancient  light  dis¬ 
pute.  71,  101  ;  arbitration  case,  a 
Bradford,  247 ;  arbitration  case,  re 
Manchester  School  of  Technology, 
47  ;  Aylward  v.  Matthews,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  73  ;  Bishop  v. 
Mew,  damage  through  building 
operations,  103  ;  Boulter  v.  Carter  & 
Sons,  Ramsgate  Pier  dispute,  522  ; 
Building  Act  cases,  24,  128,  157,  216, 
298,  351,  501  ;  Burt  v.  Revill,  an 
architect’s  claim,  607  ;  Chessum  & 
Sons  v.  London  County  Council, 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  case,  351  ;  Clark 
v.  Cleveland,  costs  in  an  action  for 
dilapidations,  128 ;  Clasper  v.  Com¬ 
mercial  Gas  Company,  workmen’s 
compensation,  72  ;  Coker  v.  Green, 
scaffolder’s  action  against  builder, 
274 ;  Coles  v.  Anderson,  workmen’s 
compensation,  102 ;  Collman  (Lon¬ 
don  County  Council)  v.  owner  of 
St.  Benet,  etc.,  Church,  dangerous 
building,  476;  Cowper,  etc.,  v.  Mil- 
burn,  Newcastle  ancient  light  dis¬ 
pute,  332  ;  Cowtan  v.  Waygood  & 
Company,  case  as  to  compensation, 
1 58 ;  Darnes  v.  Duckett,  arbitra¬ 
tion  case,  247  :  Dicksee  v.  Smallbone 
<&  Sons,  Building  Act  case,  216; 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  48,  306  ; 
Fees,  71,  89,  102,  275,  389,  579, 
607  ;  Fletcher  v.  Hawley,  workmen’s 
compensation,  72  ;  Forbes  v.  Wallis 
&  Company,  party  wall  dispute,  476  ; 
Geary,  Walker,  &  Company  v.  Law¬ 
rence,  action  against  builders,  360  ; 
Gibbon  v.  Pease,  architect’s  draw¬ 
ings  case,  359  ;  Graham  v.  Ramuz, 
drainage  dispute,  Herne  Bay,  690  ; 
Hamilton  v.  Jordan,  Building  Act 
case,  128 ;  Hampstead,  Mayor,  etc., 
of,  v.  Midland  Railway  Company, 
paving  expenses,  188 ;  Hardy  v. 
Quick,  workmen’s  compensation 
case,  102  ;  Higgins  and  Barclay,  Per¬ 
kins,  etc.,  v.  Betts,  ancient  light 
case,  606 ;  Hodges  v.  Bernstein, 
?cti°n  for  fees,  275;  Jackson  v. 
Wimbledon  Urban  District  Council 
drainage  dispute.  449 :  King  y 
Bridgwater,  etc.,  Hampstead  build 
Ln8  ,  JfP’jJ0'  606  ;  Light  and  air  cases 
/l,  101,  216,  332,  606  ;  London,  Cor¬ 
poration  of,  v.  Frost,  erection  or 
demolition,  103  ;  London  County 
Council  v.  Allen  &  Norris,  building 
conditions,  690  ;  London  County 
Council  v.  Fulham  Football  Club, 
Building  Act  case,  157  ;  London 
County  Council  v.  Jackson,  claim  as 
to  a  highway,  390;  Macartney, 


McElroy,  &  Company  v.  Brighton 
Corporation,  contract  case,  248  ; 
Marsland  v.  Frampton  &  Sheffield, 
Building  Act  case,  501  ;  Meaby  v. 
Lloyd,  fees,  579  ;  Nathan  v.  Rouse, 
combined  drainage,  128  :  National 
Society,  the,  and  the  Building  Act, 
24  ;  Neill  &  Sons  and  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  an  arbitration  case,  47  ; 
Nicholls  v .  Bishop,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  case,  522  ;  North  Borneo 
State  Cigar  Syndicate  v.  City  Offices 
Company,  City  building  dispute, 
390 ;  Nye  v.  Crossley,  action  to 
restrain  architect  acting  as  arbi¬ 
trator,  157  ;  Nye  v.  Crossley,  dispute 
between  building  owner,  builder,  and 
architect,  360 ;  O’Flaherty  v. 
Edmondsley  Colliery,  workmen’s 
compensation,  72 ;  Perkins  v. 
Elkington,  Building  Act  case,  24  ; 
Perkins  v.  Munro  &  Taylor,  Building 
Act  case,  216  ;  Phillips  v.  Kingston, 
Miller,  &  Company,  alleged  negli¬ 
gence,  158  ;  Plymouth  Corporation 
v.  Pethick  Brothers,  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  case,  390  ;  Raphael  v.  Buck  & 
Hickman,  ancient  light  case,  216  ; 
Rendel  v.  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  arbitration,  552 ;  Runtz  & 
Ford  v.  Baker,  fees,  389  ;  Saunders  v. 
Lole  &  Lightfoot,  employers’  lia¬ 
bility  case,  etc.,  48,  306  ;  Sharp  v. 
Johnson  &  Company,  workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  case,  501  ; 
Stockton  v.  Great  Northern  and  City 
Railway  Company,  damage  to  house 
by  tube,  305  ;  Stones,  Morris,  & 
Stone  v.  London  County  Council, 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  case,  298  ; 
Tarring  v.  Aldridge,  action  for  fees, 
102  ;  Teignmouth  Urban  District 
Council  v.  Sloeombe,  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  case,  72  ;  Theobalds  v. 
Clements,  action  for  fees,  71,  89  ; 
Tribunal  of  Appeal,  the,  298,  351  ; 
Workmen’s  compensation  cases,  72, 
73,  102,  274,  306,  501 
Leicestershire,  the  Renaissance  in,  653 
Libraries,  public,  41,  241 
Library,  Hammersmith,  435 
Licensing  Act  of  1904,  538 
Light  and  air  cases,  71,  101,  216,  332, 
606 

Lighting,  electric,  of  country  house,  92 
Liverpool,  rehousing  at,  461 
Livery  companies  and  their  halls,  266 
London :  architecture,  modern,  179; 
Building  Act  and  architectural 
design,  37  ;  Building  Act  [see 
‘  Building  ’) 

London  County  Council :  Acton 
Sewage  Bill,  387,  629  ;  appointment, 
629 ;  apprenticeship  system,  the, 
349  ;  artisans’  dwellings,  380 ; 
Artistic  Committee,  proposed,  211  ; 
asylum  work,  413,  630  ;  Blashill,  T., 
the  late,  90  ;  bridge,  Battersea  Park- 
road,  629  \  bridge,  Denmark  Hill, 
629  ;  bridge,  Vauxhall,  90,  147,  569  ; 
bridges,  439,  569  ;  Building  Act,  the, 

182,  240,  269,  297.  324,  349,  380, 

412,  439,  697  ;  building  repairs  on 
schedule,  379  ;  buildings  and  works 
of  art,  597  ;  Charing  Cross  station, 
90 ;  churches,  fires  in,  350 ;  City 
Mills  building,  182  ;  clocks,  public, 
324,  597  ;  Coliseum  sign,  413  ; 

contractors,  lists  of,  439  ;  contracts, 
payments  under,  379  ;  County  Hall, 
the-lnew,  240,  413,  439  ;  crane  acci¬ 
dent,  269,  297  ;  discovery  .Of*- mural 
tablet,  412  ;  fire,  insurance  against, 
628 ;  fire  stations,  439,  569,  630  ; 
Fleet-street,  No.  17,  210 ;  Fleet- 
stregt  widening,  349 ;  Gaiety 
Theatre,  122 ;  Greenwich  tunnel, 
182  ;  ground  plan  of  London,  629  ; 
Hampstead-road  improvement,  629  ; 
Holborn  to  Strand,  90,  146,  181,  182, 

183,  269,  297,  350,  439;  houses  of 
historic  interest,  182,  240,  629  ; 
housing,  90,  182,  269,  297,  439,  569, 
629,  630  ;  improvements,  349,  380  ; 
insurance  against  fire,  628;  jobbing 
works  schedule  of  prices,  240 ; 
leases,  90 ;  light  and  air,  629  ; 
London  squares,  629  ;  medical  officer, 
new,  240  ;  memorial,  South  African 
war,  629  ;  mortuary,  Avondale  Park, 
269  ;  pier  contract,  380 ;  Public 
Health  By-laws,  122 ;  pumping 
station,  Battersea,  349  ;  Rotherhithe 
tunnel  and  rehousing,  1 82  ;  Ruskin 
Park,  412  ;  Savoy  Hotel  balcony, 
629  ;  scenery,  non-inflammable,  147  ; 
schools,  non-provided,  121,  324,  379. 
438,  596  ;  schools,  210,  439,  541,  569, 
629  ;  Sewage  Bill,  Acton,  387,  629  ; 
shelters  over  the  public  way,  90 ; 
Squares  and  Enclosures  Bill,  182; 
Strand  scheme,  a,  181  ;  tenders  for 
pier  work,  413  ;  tenement  houses, 
water  supply  to,  122 ;  theatres. 


opening  new,  147  ;  theatres,  safety 
of,  569  ;  theatres,  etc.,  182,  297,  597  ; 
Tottenham  estate,  569,  629  ;  train- 
ways,  380,  413,  541,  569,  597,  629  ; 
unemployed,  210,  629  ;  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  90,  147  ;  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment  Gardens  and  electric  lighting, 
349  ;  watercress,  sewage  polluted, 
380 ;  widening,  street,  380 ;  width 
of  way  and  line  of  frontage,  629  ; 
Works  Department,  the,  90,  146  ; 
London  :  fire  protection  for,  598,  627, 
686 ;  Master  Builders’  Association, 
207,  267  ;  monastic  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  212  ;  traffic  improvement,  631 
Low  side  windows  in  churches,  265 
Lunatic  asylums,  cost  of,  548 
Lund,  C.,  on  Cleckheaten  Municipal 
Works,  322 

Lyons,  F.  O.,  on  rating  of  railways,  348 


Macartney,  M.,  on  garden  architecture, 
432 

Market,  Cattle,  Harborough,  539 
Marriott,  W.,  on  early  iron  bridges,  414 
Marshall,  Rev.  W.,  on  old  parish 
churches,  237 

Master  Builders’  Associations  ( see 
also  4  Federations  ’)  :  Bournemouth 
274  ;  Brighton,  274 ;  Bristol,  69, 
156 ;  Chatham,  448  ;  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  114;  Llandudno,  274; 
London,  207,  267  ;  Sheffield,  273 
Matthews,  E.  R.,  on  parade  works, 
Bridlington,  494 

Mawson,  T.  H.,  on  garden  making,  123 
Mears,  F.  C.,  on  houses  in  Somerset,  291 
Medal,  the  R.I.B.A.  gold,  674 
Meik,  C.  S.,  and  W.  Beer,  on  London 
traffic,  631 

Menzies,  W.,  on  building  by-laws,  61 
Milburn,  W.  J.,  on  classic  art,  439 
Mitchell-Withers,  Mr.,  on  Curvilinear 
period  of  Gothic  architecture,  241 
Monte  Circeo,  434 

Morten,  E.,  on  surveyors’  reports  and 
certificates,  295 
Mosaics  and  stained  glass,  124 
Moseley,  A.,  on  American  Industry,  418 
Munby,  A.  E.,  on  an  information 
bureau,  350 

Municipal  :  Buildings,  Deptford,  174  ; 
works,  Cleckheaton,  322 ;  works, 
Gloucester,  625,  626  ; 

Municipal  and  County  Engineers : 
Birmingham  meeting,  377  ;  Cleck¬ 
heaton  meeting,  322  ;  Gloucester 
meeting,  625  ;  Market  Harborough 
meeting,  539 

Museum,  the,  old  and  new,  653 
Mystery  as  an  architectural  quality,  5 

Newcastle  :  Cathedral,  268  ;  the  Black 
Gate,  631 

Northwood,  consumption  hospital,  541 
Norwich  churches,  brasses  from,  653 

Offices,  Cockspur-street  and  Parlia¬ 
ment-street,  348 
Oliver,  A.,  on  London,  212 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  collegiate 
plan,  292 

Painters,  Master  House,  156 
Painting :  Decorative,  318;  Mr. 

Clausen’s  lectures  on,  32,  57,  85 
Palmer,  E.  R.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  627 
Parkes,  Dr.,  on  flats,  514 
Party  wall  dispute,  476 
Paterson,  H.  L.,  on  the  geometrical 
period  of  Gothic,  123 
Paving  expenses  dispute,  188 
Peterborough  folklore,  440 
Photography,  architectural,  299 
Pickersgill,  Mr.,  on  destructor  works, 
Cleckheaton,  322 

Pirn,  Rev.  H.  B.,  on  low  side  win¬ 
dows,  265 

Pite,  Beresford,  on  planning  of 
cities,  373 

Plan,  collegiate,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  292 

Planning :  of  Buildings  and  safety 
of  public,  411  ;  of  cities  and  public 
spaces,  373 ;  the  axial  line  in,  207 
Portland  cement,  121,  377 
Prentice,  A.  N.,  on  students’  draw¬ 
ings,  144 

Presidential  addresses ;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Architectural  Society,  414  ; 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  493  ;  Institute  of  Architects 
(address  to  students),  142  ;  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Architectural  Association, 
123  ;  York  Architectural  Society,  92 
Public  spaces,  planning  of  cities 
and,  373 

Quantity  Surveyors’  Association,  235, 
435,  594,  690 

Queen  Elizabeth,  homes  of  courtiers 
of,  180 


dan,age  to 

I  Railways,  rating  of,  348 
j  Ramsgate  Pier  dispute,  622 

tav-  0,1  arcMt8cture  ia 


j  Rating,  the  law  and  practice  of,  239 
:  Read,  C.  H.,  on  the  museum,  653 

woks  e 2r  Glouoesto  ,mmidr,al 

;  ‘  Refinements,’  architectural,  683 
Registration  of  Architects,  92  241 
268,  299,  325,  381 

Reilly,  C.  H.,  on  modern  architec¬ 
ture,  514 


Reliefs,  lectures  on,  59,  234 
Renaissance  in  Leicestershire,  653 
Residential  flats,  514 
Restaurant,  Gaiety,  London,  119 
Reynolds,  E.  F.,  on  Byzantine  archi¬ 
tecture,  116 

Reynolds-Stephens,  W.,  on  sculpture 
and  architecture,  536 
Reid,  J.  E.,  on  mosaics  and  stained 
glass,  124 

Richmond,  Sir  W.,  on  decorative 
painting,  318 

Ridge,  L.  W.,  on  building  by-laws,  35 
Rimmington,  F.,  on  small  houses,  351 
River  conservancy,  640 
Robertson,  Dr.,  on  housing,  596 
Robinson,  P.,  on  street  architecture, 


Rolfe,  W.,  on  housing  in  mansions 
let  as  flats,  514 

Rome,  British  school  at,  59,  234,  434 
Rood  screens,  old  English,  258 
Royal  Academy  lectures  :  on  painting, 
32,  57,  85  ;  on  sculpture,  263 
Rucker,  Sir  A.,  on  hygiene,  146 
Rural  districts  and  building  by-laws, 
35,  60,  119,  154,  173,  177,  187, 
244,  246 


St.  Louis  Exhibition,  264,  323,  405 
Sanatoria  for  consumption,  680 
Sanitary  Engineers,  Institute  of,  627 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  148 
Sanitary  Institute,  Royal :  Birming¬ 
ham  meeting,  596  ;  Bristol  meeting, 
438;  dinner,  540;  examinations,  259. 
302,  474,  550,  578,  636;  Liverpool 
meeting,  460;  London  meeting,  514, 
680 ;  Sanatoria  for  consumption,  680 ; 
Saxon  Snell  prize,  48  ;  school 
building  and  equipment,  174  ;  school 
hygiene,  146 

School:  bldgs.,  174,  175;  hygiene,  146 
Scottish  :  Building  Trades  Federation, 
522  ;  parish  church,  a,  211 
Screens,  rood,  old  English,  258 
Sculptors,  Society  of  British,  187 
Sculpture :  Greek,  Dr.  Waldstein  on, 
263  ;  in  relation  to  architecture.  535 
Seaham  Harbour  Dock  works,  357 
Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  239 
Sewers,  ventilation  of,  64 
Sewers  and  drains,  ventilation  of,  627 
Sicily,  Norman  art  in,  93 
Simpson,  J.  W.,  on  planning  of  cities. 


373 

ketch  plans  &  working  drawings,  344 
kill,  E.  C.,  on  architectural  photo¬ 
graphy,  299 

mith,  F.  J.  Osborne,  on  country 
houses,  229 

mith,  J.  Osborne,  on  schools,  174 
ociety  of  :  Arts,  548  ;  British  Sculp¬ 
tors,  187 

olomon,  Solomon-  J.,  on  decorative 
painting,  319 

omerset,  XVth  century  houses  in,  291 
omerville,  A.  F.,  on  ventilation  of 
schools,  175 

piers,  R.  Phene,  dinner,  etc.,  to,  227 
pooner,  C.  S.,  on  ch.  fittings,  170,  203 
Penning,  A.  R.,  on  urban  and  rural 
by-laws,  60,  179 
ieps  and  their  treatment,  147 
;one,  decay  of,  358 
-.range,  E.  F.,  on  rood  screens,  258 
;reet  architecture,  358 
mbbs,  E.  J.,  on  flats,  298 
irveyors’  Association,  District,  156 
irveyors’  Institution  :  annual  general 
meeting,  593  ;  Blashill,  T.,  the  late, 
119;  building  by-laws  in  rural 
districts,  61,  119,  177;  examination 
results,  90,  516  ;  farm  buildings,  41‘_  ; 
gold  medal  presentation,  bl»; 
Licensing  Act  o£  1904,  538  ;  rating  of 
railways,  318  ;  rating,  the  law  and 
practice  of,  239  ;  surveyors  reports 
Ltd  certificates.  296 ;  urban  and 
rural  by-laws,  60,  119,  17J 
irveyors'  reports  and  certifies  , 


Tarbolton,  H.  0„  on  architectural 
matters,  493  ,  , 

Technical  Institutes  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation,  305  . 

Thought,  original,  in  architecture,  141 
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Thwaite,  B.  H.,  on  inland  waterways, 
270 

Trade  union  dispute,  1 88 
Tradition,  past,  and  modern  design,  351 
Traffic,  London,  631  ■ 

Transport  and  inland  waterways,  270 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  cases,  298,  351 
Tube  railway  and  damage  to  house. 
305 

Turned,  A.  E.,  on  house  drainage,  299 
Turton,  F.  T.,  on  rehousing,  461 
Twizell,  R.  P.  S.,  on  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  63 


University  College :  Architectural 
Society.  448  :  Hospital,  290 
Urban  and  Rural  By-laws,  60 


Ventilation  of:  schools,  175  ;  sewers, 
etc.,  64,  627 
Villa  Faustini,  327 
Village  churches,  434 
Visit,  Edinburgh  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Niddrie  Marischal,  517 
Visits.  Architectural  Association : 
iEolian  Hall,  New  Bond-street,  and 
No.  2,  Hamilton-place,  411  ;  Dept¬ 
ford  municipal  buildings,  174  ; 
Hospital,  Northwood,  541  ;  Law 
Society’s  Hall  and  Gaiety  Res¬ 
taurant,  119;  Library,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  435  ;  offices,  Cockspur-street 
and  Parliament-street,  348  ;  ‘  Park- 
wood,’  Henley-on-Thames,  628  ; 
Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  and 
Coutts’  Bank,  Strand,  239  ;  Uni¬ 
versity  College  Hospital,  290 


Visits,  Junior  Institution  of  Engi-  j 
neers :  Brockie-Pell  Arc  Lamp  Works 
and  the  new  Ritz  Hotel,  353  ;  Willes- 
den  Power  House,  415 

Wace,  A.  J.  B.,  on  reliefs  in  the 
Vatican,  234 

Waldstein,  Dr.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  263 
Wallis,  J.  D.,  on  Licensing  Act,  538 
Water  Board,  Metropolitan,  388 
Waterways,  inland,  and  transport,  270 
Webb,  Sir  A.  :  on  schools,  174  ;  presen¬ 
tation  of  Royal  gold  medal  to,  675 
Welch,  C.,  on  the  livery  companies,  266 
Wellbye,  R.,  on  old  coaching  inns,  180 
Westminster  City  Council,  124,  184, 
244,  303,  410,  446,  570,  634 
White,  Sir  W.,  on  engineering  works  in 
America,  59 


Wilson,  A.  N.,  on  :  sketch  plans,  etc., 
344  ;  village  churches,  434 
Wilson,  H.,  on  law  of  easements,  62 
Windows,  low  side,  in  churches,  265 
Wood,  W.  H.,  on  Newcastle  Cathedral, 
268 

Wootton  Lodge,  Derbyshire,  652 
Wootton  Wawen  church  and  house,  570 
Working  drawings,  sketch  plans  and, 
344 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  cases, 
72,  73,  102,  274,  306,  501,  522 
Workshop  methods,  American,  89 
Worthington,  P.  S.,  on  past  tradition, 
etc.,  351 


Yabbicom,  Mr.,  on  Bristol  isolation  1 
hospitals,  438 


- — - i - - 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUBJECTS  0E  LETTERS. 

Accident,  Cudworth  railway,  184 
Acknowledgment,  an,  544 
Adams,  Mr.  H.,  testimonial  to,  354 
Antiquities,  guardianship  of  London,  I 
19 

Architects  -^  drawings,  67,  415,  517  j 
registration,  and  status  of,  124,  517  ] 
Architectural  :  Association,  the,  031,  1 
683  ;  Association  Discussion  Section,  1 
184  ;  draughtsmen  in  Canada,  518  ;  j 
education,  381,  443 
Architecture,  fifty  years  of,  67 
‘  Associate,  voice  of  the,’  631,  653,  683  j 

‘  Banisters,’  327,  354,  382 
Boundaries,  county,  599,  631 
Bricks  for  paving,  19 
Builder’s  claim,  a,  600 
Building  :  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
London,  270;  Trades  Exhibition,  654 
IBy-laws,  rural,  183 

•Canada,  draughtsmen  in,  518 
•Canterbury  tower,  19 
•Church  fittings,  544 
•Competition  :  clock  tower,  St  George’s- 
circus,  544  ;  Swindon  School,  354 
Wallasey  municipal  offices,  270 
•Concrete  :  hooped,  496  ;  pugging  for 
floors,  543,  571,  599,  654,  683 
■Construction,  a  question  of,  354 
•Cottages  Exhibition,  Cheap,  300 
•Council  election,  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  517 
■County  boundaries,  599,  631 
•Cudworth  railway  accident,  184 

Discussion  Section,  Architectural  As¬ 
sociation,  184 

District  Surveyors,  London,  631 
Draughtsmen  in  Canada,  518 
Drawings,  architects’,  67,  415,  517 

Education,  architectural,  381,  443 
Elections  at  Institute  (see  ‘  Institute  ’) 
Exhibition  :  Building  Trades,  654  ; 
Cheap  Cottages,  300 

Fifty  years  of  architecture,  67 
Fire,  Well,’  the,  151 
Fittings,  church,  544 
Flooring,  maple,  415,  496,  518,  544 
Floors,  concrete  pugging  for,  543,  571, 
599,  654,  683 

-Geary,  Walker  &  Co.  v.  Lawrence,  382 
■Gibbon  v.  Pease,  382 


I  Heat,  radiant,  &  convection,  599,  654 
1  Heating  :  beneath  the  floox1,  468  ; 
effects  of  artificial,  518 
Hooped  concrete,  496 

Infirmary,  Paddington,  683 
Institute  of  British  Architects  :  Nomi¬ 
nations  and  elections  for,  496,  517, 
543,  544,  571,  599,  631,  653,  683  ; 
Registration  and  the,  495,  517  ; 
Students  and  the,  517,  571,  631 
Interceptors,  sewer  ventilation  and, 
151,  213,  241,  242 

Laboratory  stone  tests,  685 
Lamp  posts,  London,  544 
London  :  Antiquities,  guardiahship  of, 
19  ;  Building  Act  Amendment,  270  ; 
District  Surveyors,  631;  lamp  posts, 
544 

Maple  flooring,  415,  496,  518,  544 
Miniaturists,  old,  their  methods,  300 
Minster,  York,  382,  654,  683 

Nicholl,  J.  S.,  the  late,  382 
Nominations  for  Institute  elections 
(see  *  Institute  ’) 

Paddington  Infirmary,  683 
Paving :  bricks  for,  19  ;  Waterloo 
Bridge-road,  382 

Pugging,  concrete,  for  floors,  543,  571, 
599,  654,  683 

Radiant  heat  and  convection,  599,  654 
Railway  accident,  Cudworth,  184 
Registration  of  architects,  124,  495,  517 
‘  Restoration’  at  York  Minster,  382 
Rural  by-laws,  183 

St.  George’s-circus,  S.E.,  competition 
for  clock  tower,  544 
Sewer  ventilation  and  interceptors,  151, 
213,  241,  242 

Spring-gardens,  etc.,  45,  67,  96 
Stone  tests,  laboratory,  685 
Students,  the  Institute  of  Architects’, 
517,  571,  631. 

Swindon  School  competition,  354 

Timber  tests,  structural,  270 

Ventilation,  sewer,  and  interceptors, 
151,  213,  241,  242 

Wallasey  competition,  270 
Warning,  a,  683 


Waterloo  Bx-idge-road  repaving,  382 
‘  Well  fire,’  the,  151 

YorkMinster  restoration,  382,  654,  683 

WRITERS  OF  LETTERS. 

Adams,  Cole  A.,  council  election, 
R.I.B.A.,  517 

Baker-Iving,  C.  R.,  a  Spring-gardens 
site,  45 

Brooks,  T.  D.,  R.I.B.A.  Fellowship,  571 

Carpenter  &  Son,  architects’  drawings, 
415 

Carter,  H.,  sewer  ventilation  and 
interceptors,  242 

Codd,  T.  J.,  artificial  heating,  518, 
599,  654 

Cooper,  W.  V.,  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  300 

Cowper-Coles,  S.,  London  lamp  posts, 
544 

Creswell,  H.  B.,  architects’  drawings, 67 
Crouch,  J.  L.,  testimonial  to  Mr.  H. 
Adams,  354 

Damman  &  Co.,  maple  flooring,  518 
Deakin,  J.  H.,  Waterloo  Bridge-road 
repaving,  382 

Dicksee,  B„  concrete  pugging  for 
floors,  599 

Drew,  T.,  old  mixxiaturists  and  their 
methods,  300 

Eaton,  W.,  elections  to  Fellowship  of 
Institute,  599 

Fawcitt,  J.,  the  ‘  Well  fire,’  151 
Foxley,  A.,  York  Minster,  683 
Fyfe,  Theodore,  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  Discussion  Section,  184 

Geary,  A.  E.,  ‘  Geary,  Walker  &  Co.  v. 
Lawrence,’  382 

Gibbs,  E.  M.,  the  Institute  and  Regis¬ 
tration,  517 

Gibson,  J.  S.,  Swindon  Schools  com¬ 
petition,  354 

Hadfield,  C.,  the  late  S.  J.  Nicholl,  382 
Hardcastle,  *F.  H.  A.,  Gibbon  v. 
Pease,  382 

Harrington, H., R.I.B.A.  Fellowship, 571 
Harris,  E.  Swinfen  :  Architects’  draw¬ 
ings,  517  ;  ‘  Barristers,’  327,  382 
Hatt,  W.  K.,  structural  timber  tests, 
270 

Hawkins,  R.,  ‘restoration’  at  York 
Minster,  382 


Hills,  H.  F.,  laboratory  stone  tests,  685 
Holman  &  Goodrham,  concrete  pugging 
for  floors,  543,  654 

Honeyman,  J.,  architectural  educa-  i 
tion,  443 

Hudson,  E.  W.,  fifty  years  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  67 

Johnson,  C.,  bi'icks  for  paving,  19 
Kershaw,  S.  W.,  Canterbury  tower,  19| 
Lister,  R.  J.,  Spring-gardens,  67,  96 

Macgillivay,  H.  F.,  church  fittings,  544 
Marsland,  ‘  Ellis,  concrete  pugging  for 
floors,  571,  683  1 

Middleton,  G.  A  T.,  on  registration,! 
495 

Montgomery,  H.  G.,  Building  Trades 
Exhibition,  654 

Musto,  F.,  nominations  for  F.R.I.B.A., 
496,  544,  599 

Nicholson,  C.  A.,  York  Minster,  654 
Nisbett,  N.  C.  H.,  rural  by-laws,  183 

Oliver,  Andrew,  London  antiquities,  19 

Patrick,  G.,  county  boundaries,  599 
Pavne,  A.,  concrete  pugging  for  floors, 
571  ,x.  I 

Pearson,  H.  D.,  Wallasey  competition, 
270 

Reavell,  G.-,  jun.,  registration  and  the 
status  of  architects,  124 
Redmayne,  G.  T.,  heating  beneath  the 
floor,  468  . 

Reillv,  C,  H.,  an  acknowledgment,  o44 
Robson,  P.  A.,  R.I.B.A.  elections,  571 

Seth-Smith.  W.  H.,  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  registration,  517 
Sim,  E.  Howley,  Paddington  Infirm¬ 
ary,  683 

Smyth,  J.  A.,  hooped  concrete,  49b 
Stokes,  Leonard,  ‘  the  Voice  of  the 
Associate,’  653 

Van  Putten,  E.,  sewer  ventilation,  151 

Walker,  B.  :  1  banisters,’  354  ;  county 
boundaries,  631  „ 

Watkins,  W.  G..  sewer  ventilation,  l}* 
White.  F.,  sewer  ventilation  and  in¬ 
terceptors,  241 

Young,  <!.,  the  R.I.B.A.  elections.  Ml 


GENERAL. 


.Abbey  :  Bath,  603  ;  Culross,  447  ; 

Hexham,  548  ;  Llantarnam,  686 
Aberdeen  :  Old  Tombs,  579  ;  Theatre, 
.331  ;  Town  House  scheme,  269,  636  ; 
Union  Bridge,  358  ;  Zoological 
Gardens,  465 

Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  188 
Accident,  scaffold,  552 
Aerial  ropeways,  472 
Anxsler’s  planimeter,  551 
.Ancient  buildings,  protection  of,  418 


‘  Anduro  ’  roofing,  690 
Antwerp,  Port  of,  636 
Appointment,  protest  against  an,  216 
Appointments,  23,  100,  101,  122,  149, 
179,  215,  238,  294,  348,  387,  418, 
446,  474,  551,  578,  619,  659 
Arbitration,  Dartmoor,  552 
Arbitrations,  etc.,  23,  47,  247,  372 
Archceological  Congress,  Athens,  69 
Archaeology,  Institute  of,  Liverpool 
University,  70 


Architects,  a  hint  to,  475 
Architectural :  draughtsmen,  week-ends 
for,  284 ;  works  and  municipal 
councils,  101 

Architecture,  Liverpool  School  of,  475 
Art  :  Gallery,  Manchester,  331  ;  Gallery  j 
of  Modem,  Dublin,  70  ;  industries, 
Hamburg,  689 

Artisans’  dwellings,  Battersea,  302 
Artisans’,  etc..  Dwellings  Company,  247 
Artists  in  Italy,  388 


export  from  Syracuse  689 
:  Bangour  Village,  Edinburgh, 
EEollymoor,  Birmingham 
3sex  County,  Napsbury,  ML  | 
cost  of  lunatic,  548  • 

Archaeological  Congress,  b» 

.  cement,  etc.,  331 
‘  Auld  Brig,’  70 
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GENERAL  (continued) 

Balance,  patent  window,  358 
Bangour  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  635 
Banks  :  Bristol,  273  ;  Dundee,  521  ; 
Grimsby,  47  ;  Lochee,  Dundee,  47  ; 
London,  465  ;  Morpeth  ;  550 
Barnes  Parish  Church,  70 
Bath  Abbey,  603 

Baths  :  Dumfermline,  386  ;  East¬ 
bourne,  47  ;  Hull,  604  ;  Leeds,  441  ; 
Lowermoor,  443  ;  Selly  Oak,  417 
Battersea,  artisans’  dwellings,  302 
Beck’s  jointless  flooring,  690 
Belfast,  assembly  buildings,  635 
Birmingham  Builders’  Exchange,  637 
Bitteme,  Southampton,  23 
Bletchingley  Ramblers,  the,  284 
Bloomsbury  Baptist  Chapel,  500 
Boathouse,  Hull,  550 
Boilers,  smoke  prevention  in,  100 
Books,  art,  sale  of,  246 
Booth’s  rail  joint,  500 
Brick  trade,  the,  127 
Brides,  cement,  plant  for  making,  448 
Bridges  :  Aberdeen,  358,  636  ;  Ayr, 
70,  509  ;  Bristol,  23  ;  British 

Columbia,  688 ;  Byfleet,  578  ;  Clay- 
pole,  199  ;  Exeter,  387  ;  Gateshead, 
688 ;  Howford,  474 ;  Kinclaven, 
474 ;  Littlehampton,  24 ;  Man¬ 
chester  and  Lower  Kersal,  550  ; 
Mersey  Transporter,  550,  605  ; 

Mole,  521  ;  Sheffield,  23  ;  Victoria 


Falls,  550 

Brindley’s  house  at  Tunstall,  388 
British :  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  70, 
208,  247,  274,  359,  500,  551.  637  ; 
standard  pipe  flanges,  127  ;  standard 
steel  for  shipbuilding,  562 
Builders’  Exchange  :  Birmingham,  637 ; 


Sheffield,  358 

Building :  Act  Amendment,  London, 
69  ;  by-laws,  Darlington,  657  ;  by¬ 
laws,  Pudsey,  637 ;  by-laws  and 
bungalows,  246  ;  classes,  Leeds,  418  ; 
trades,  employment  in  the  101,  448, 
552,  690  ;  Trades  Exhibition,  69 
.  Building  in  :  Aberdeen,  21  ;  Belfast, 
47  ;  Blackpool,  187  ;  Bradford,  47  ; 
j  Darlington,  99  ;  Edinburgh,  21,  658  ; 
Glasgow,  21  ;  Kensington,  245  ; 
Leith,  21 ;  Liverpool,  447  ;  London 
99,  331,  387;  Manchester,  21; 
Middlesbrough,  417  ;  Newcastle,  22  ; 
■  Nottingham,  635 ;  Oldham,  22 ; 
|  Sheffield,  22  ;  York,  23,  474 
Bungalows  and  building  by-laws,  246 
,  Bushy,  School  of  Art,  14 

Bust,  memorial,Newcastle-on-Tyne,154 
,  By-laws,  building :  Darlington,  657  ; 
Pudsey,  637 


Cambridge  University  library,  127 
Camera,  the  Zambex,  386 
Canadian  cement,  304,  359 
Canal,  Manchester  Ship,  246 
Cannon-street,  E.C.,  No.  32,  605 
Canterbury  excavations,  332 
Capital  and  Labour  ;  Aberdeen,  27 ■ 
419,  476  ;  building  trades,  emploj 
ment  in,  101,  448,  552,  690  ;  Dublii 
690  ;  Edinburgh,  305,  389,  448,  47; 
500;  Glasgow,  419,  475,  500,  552 
Newcastle,  448,  475,  500,  552,  57! 
605,  637,  660 ;  Nottingham,  475 
South  Shields,  388  ;  Sunderland,  41! 
475,  605  ;  Tyneside,  522 
Cardiff :  infirmary  pavilion,  126 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  155 
Carisbroolce  Castle  chapel,  247 
Carnegie  Trust,  Dumfermline,  466 
Castle,  Dunstaffnage,  247 
Cathedral :  Down,  446  ;  Liverpool,  127 
Wakefield,  417  ;  Winchester,  686 
Cement:  Austrian,  331;  Canadian 
304  ;  bricks,  plant  for  making,  448 
factory,  Trinidad,  377  ;  importf 
Constantinople,  551  ;  industry 
Canadian,  359  ;  material  in  Ceylor 
188 ;  notes,  447  ;  trade.  Unite 
States,  578 

Chapel :  Carisbrooke  Castle,  247 
Foundling  Hospital,  579 
Chimney  cowl.  Sweet’s,  358 
Church  building  news  :  Abbeydale 
Sheffield,  446  ;  Aberdeen,  549  ;  Ash 
mgton,  245  ;  Ashurst,  272  ;  Barnes 
70  ;  Basford,  186  ;  Belfast,  635,  688 
Benderlock,  602  ;  Benton,  154 
Berwick,  272 ;  Bickershaw,  635 
Bodmin,  496 ;  Bolsover,  215 
Boston,  386  ;  Brampton  603  ;  Brig 
natts,  498  :  Brighton,  46,  603 

f™*0!  635,  658,  687;  Brixham 
446  ;  Bude.  446  ;  Burntisland,  635 
Burton,  658 ;  Bushey,  604 ;  Caris 
brooke,  23;  Carlisle,  636;  Castl 
603;  Chadwell  Heath 
549;  Chatham,  522;  Chorley,  521 
°49 ;  Coin  St.  Denys,  52 1';  Con 
stable  Burton,  687  ;  Corf-e  Castle 
498;  Cork.  245;  Coventrv.  417 


Culross,  447  ;  Denton,  68  ;  Derby, 
186,  417,  634  ;  Devonport,  330  ; 
Down,  446  ;  Dublin,  603  ;  Dundee, 
46,  603  ;  East  Ham,  207  ;  East¬ 
leigh,  548 ;  Ecclesall,  245  ;  Elvaston, 
99  ;  Exelby,  658  ;  Exeter,  521,  549  ; 
Felixstowe,  68  ;  Fenham,  602  ;  Fern- 
dale,  603  ;  Fernilee,  634  ;  Ferryhill, 
543  ;  Finghall,  603  ;  Forest  Hall, 
Newcastle,  603  ;  Grimsby,  272,  549  ; 
Grindleford,  493  ;  Halifax,  658  ; 
Harrow,  635  ;  Heckmondwike,  357  ; 
Hexham,  126  ;  Hirst,  447  ;  Hod- 
thorpe,  99  ;  Hotham,  215  ;  Howey, 
272,  386  ;  Huddersfield,  474  ;  Ips¬ 
wich,  245  ;  Islington,  126,  154  ; 

Jesmond,  West,  245  ;  Killamarsh, 
514  ;  Kirkby  Woodhouse,  126 ;  Leeds, 
154  ;  Leicester,  577,  602  ;  Lincoln, 
604  ;  Litton,  126  ;  Liverpool,  498, 
602,  634 ;  Llandaff,  447  ;  Llandilo 
Fawr,  272  ;  Llandrindod  Wells, 
493,  603  ;  Llandudno,  549  ;  Llan- 
tarnam,  686  ;  London,  500  ;  Lough- 
glynn,  687  ;  Low  Teams,  126  ; 
Luppitt,  658  ;  Merrymeet,  186  ; 
Moretonhampstead,  446  ;  Morpeth, 
473  ;  Murrayfield,  473  ;  Nether- 
thorpe,  303  ;  Newburn,  687  ;  New¬ 
castle -on -Tyne,  186,  577,  603,  634, 
649,  688  ;  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
154  ;  Northampton,  154,  499  ;  North- 
fleet,  551  ;  Ordiquhill,  473  ;  Plaistow, 
272  ;  Platt  Bridge,  686  ;  Ponty- 
pool,  46  ;  Ramsgate,  274  ;  Reading, 
688  ;  Richmond,  272  ;  Ripon,  386  ; 
Rochdale,  67  ;  Rookhope,  603  ; 
Rothesay,  473  ;  Roundhay,  Leeds, 
154 ;  Rugby,  303  ;  Rugely,  577  ; 
Runcorn,  521  ;  Saltley,  330  ;  Scar¬ 
borough,  514  ;  Seaton  Delaval,  46  ; 
Selbourne,  70  ;  Selston,  548  ;  Seven 
Kings,  386  ;  Sheffield,  67,  99,  186, 
229,  245,  603  ;  Shepshed,  46  ;  Shire- 
brook,  213,  238  ;  Shirehampton,  635  ; 
Shotley  Bridge,  47,  521  :  Skel- 

mersdale,  386  ;  Sleekburn,  658,  687  ; 
Slough,  494;  Sneinton,  126; 
South  Bank,  635,  Staveley,  81  ; 
Suncroft,  658  :  Surbiton,  272  ; 
Sutton -in- Ashfield,  634,  687  ;  Swan¬ 
sea,  499,  602  ;  Tideswell,  417  ; 

Tunbridge  Wells,  46  ;  Waddington, 
635  ;  Wakefield,  417  ;  Wallsend, 
687  :  Walton,  99,  446  ;  Ware,  658  ; 
Washington  Station,  635  ;  West 
Ham,  418  ;  Westoe,  447.  473  ;  Whit¬ 
ley,  658  ;  Whitewick,  549  ;  Wigan, 
446  ;  Willesden,  658  ;  Willington, 
473  ;  Winchester,  686  ;  Win  wick, 
434  ;  Woking,  126  ;  Woodhouse,  473  ; 
Wooler,  602  ;  York,  67,  356 
Church  :  extension,  689  ;  Great  Wind¬ 
mill-street,  London,  246  ;  house, 
Banbury,  566 
Cloisonne  mosaic,  156 
Cloth  Fair,  West  Smithfield,  40 
Club,  Junior  Army  and  Navy,  388 
Club  Premises  :  Barry,  303  ;  New 
Washington,  499  ;  Penrith,  273  ; 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  127 
College  :  St.  Michael’s,  Llandaff,  447  ; 
St.  William’s,  York,  446  ;  Technical, 
East  Ham,  330  ;  University,  Read¬ 
ing,  687  ;  Ware,  658 
Colonies,  labour  market  in  the,  388 
Commission,  Royal,  on  Sewage  Dis¬ 
posal,  68 

Compensation  awards,  1 00 
Competitions:  baths,  Kilburn,  415; 
baths.  Tooting,  183  ;  baths  and 
washhouses,  Hammersmith,  44, 
440  ;  cemetery,  Wilmslow.  545  ; 
Church,  Crookes,  Sheffield,  415  ; 
church,  Epsom,  468  ;  church.  New 
Somerby,  Grantham,  354;  church - 
house,  Wesleyan,  657  ;  clock  tower, 
St.  George’s-circus,  London,  468  ; 
college  buildings.  University, 
London,  66  ;  home  for  aged,  Lam¬ 
beth,  95  ;  hospital,  Altrincham,  518  ; 
hospital,  Crieff,  64  ;  hospital,  King’s 
College,  518  ;  hospital,  Moffat,  151  ; 
housing.  High  Wincobank,  Sheffield, 
657  ;  infirmary,  Alnwick,  241 ;  labora¬ 
tories,  Aberystwyth,  495  ;  libraries, 
Belfast,  124,  151  ;  libraries  for 

Islington,  241  ;  library,  Greenwich, 
683  ;  library,  Hamilton,  495  ; 

library,  Nelson,  151,  268,  327  ; 

library,  Radcliffe,  600,  683  ;  library. 
West  Islington,  383  ;  library,  White¬ 
haven,  95  ;  library.  Worthing,  631  ; 
municipal  buildings,  Lambeth,  383, 
545  ;  offices,  public,  Wallasey,  151, 
183  ;  school,  Accrington,  383  ; 

school,  Northwich,  95  ;  school,  Poole, 
16  ;  school,  Poulton,  16  ;  school, 
Taunton,  495,  518  ;  schools,  Ayles- 
hurv  and  Wolverton.  495  ;  schools, 
Cheltenham,  151  ;  schools,  Preston, 
440  ;  schools,  Richmond,  545  : 


schools,  Southend-on-Sea,  631  ; 
Shire  hall.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  354  ; 
technical  institute,  Rochester,  631  ; 
University  College  buildings,  London, 
66  ;  war  memorial,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  212 

Concrete  foundation  for  paving,  304 
Concrete-steel  floor,  Oran,  187 
Conduit,  an  old  Manchester,  500 
Congress,  Archaeological,  Athens,  69 
Consistory  Court,  London,  657 
Constantinople,  cement  import,  551 
Contractors’  deposits,  409 
Cook’s  House,  Whitby,  358 
Cornhill,  London  (No.l),  388 
Cottages  :  Cookstown,  Belfast,  187  ; 

Exhibition.  Cheap,  332,  637 
Covent  Garden  Market,  448 
Craig’s-court,  London,  changes  in,  499 
Crane,  electric  tower,  70 
Crematorium,  Sheffield,  473 
Croydon  housing  scheme,  499 
Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School,  448 
Customs  house.  Port  Talbot,  273 

Dartmoor  arbitration,  552 
Decorative  Exhbn.,  Edinburgh,  23 
Denmark  Hill,  Sander’s  estate,  273 
Deposits,  contractors’,  409 
Depot  :  Birkenhead,  658  ;  Ilford,  245 
Destructor  :  Basford,  Nottingham,  521; 

Stockton,  448 
Dispensary,  Glasgow,  99 
Dock  :  Salford,  68  ;  Seaham  Harbour, 
357  ;  South  Shields,  127 
Doors,  Gilmour  hardwood,  499 
Drainage  (see  ‘Sewage’) 

Drainage  plans,  187,  387 
Draughtsmen,  week-ends  for,  284 
Drawings,  process  for  reproducing,  689 
Drill  halls  (see  ‘  Halls  ’) 

Dublin,  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  70 
Dundee,  ferro-concrete  piling,  68 
Dunstaffnage  Castle,  247 
Durer  Society,  the,  174 
Dwellings,  Artisans’,  Company,  247 
Dwellings  Company,  East  End,  187 

Earswick,  housing  scheme,  635 
Edinburgh  :  Decorative  Trades’  Ex¬ 
hibition,  23  ;  University  Union 
buildings,  659  ;  Usher  Hall,  659 
Egypt,  expenditure  on  buildings,  500 
Elba,  granite  in,  23 

Electric  :  fire-pumping  plant,  359  ; 
lifts,  press-button,  187  ;  lighting 
station,  Torquay,  69  ;  tower  crane,  70 
Electrical  :  power  scheme,  London,  127; 

Standardising  Institution,  471 
Electricity  :  supply,  London,  101  ; 
works, '  Bridlington,  273  ;  works, 
Carnarvon,  273 

Employment  in  the  building  trades, 
101,  448,  552,  690 

Engineering :  school,  Crystal  Palace, 
448  ;  Standards  Committee,  100, 
690  ;  trades’  report,  Matheson  & 
Grant’s,  23  ;  work,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  688 

Engravings  at  South  Kensington,  689 
Excavations,  Canterbury,  332 
Exchange,  Builders’  :  Birmingham, 
637  ;  Sheffield,  358 

Exhibition :  Building  Trades’,  69  ; 
Cheap  Cottages,  332,  637  ;  Decorative 
Trades’,  Edinburgh,  23 

Factory,  Bromley,  331 
Ferro-concrete  piling,  68 
Ferry  to  France,  a,  70 
Filter,  sewage,  Wednesbury,  273 
Fire  :  grates,  tests  of,  637  ;  pumping 
plant,  electric,  359  ;  Service  Council, 
International,  475  ;  tests,  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee,  70,  247, 
274,  359,  500,  551,  637 
Fire  station  :  Jarrow,  128  ;  Man¬ 
chester,  550  ;  Selly  Oak,  215 
Fireproof  floor  test,  Halifax,  274 
Flats  :  London,  418  :  Wimbledon,  635, 
659 

Fleet-street,  No.  17,  578 
Floor  :  concrete-steel,  Oran,  187  ;  test 
of  fireproof,  Halifax,  274 
Flooring  :  Beck’s,  690  ;  material,  689 
Font,  Upperby  Church,  23 
Foreign  and  Colonial  :  Africa,  East, 
100  ;  Africa,  South.  551,  689  ;  Ant¬ 
werp,  636  ;  Athens,  69  ;  Austria,  156, 
246,  304.  331,  358,  387,  605  ;  Bang¬ 
kok,  551  ;  British  Columbia,  688  ; 
Columbia,  475  ;  Delagoa  Bay,  304  ; 
Egypt,  600  ;  France,  47,  69,  100,  155, 
187,  246,  304,  331,  387,  447,  474, 
522,  551,  605,  636,  659,  689  ;  Ger¬ 
many,  47,  155,  246,  304,  357,  387, 
475,' 522.  605,  636;  Greece,  689; 
Guatemala,  69  ;  Hamburg,  689  : 
India,  578  ;  Nicaragua,  578  ;  Norway, 
305  ;  Oran,  Algeria,  187;  Soudan, 
499  ;  Switzerland.  47.  155,  246,  304, 
358.  387,  475.  605  ;  Syracuse,  689  ; 
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Trinidad,  377  i  United  States,  578  • 
Vienna,  156 

Foundations,  concrete,  for  paving.  304 
Foundling  Hospital  chapel,  579 
France,  a  ferry  to,  70 
Friends’  meeting-house,  Brigfiatts,  498 
Frosterley  marble,  48 


Gaiety  restaurant  masonic  hall,  550 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank,  19 
Garden  ornaments  and  statuary,  689 
Gasworks,  Hamilton,  551 
Geological  field  glass,  London,  373 
Gibbons,  Grinling,  carvings  by,  48 
Gilmour  harwood  doors,  499* 
Glasgow:  dispensary,  99;  Technical 
College,  358,  388  ;  warehouse,  331 
Good  Friday  week,  418 
Granite  in  Elba,  23 
Grates,  fire,  tests  of,  637 
Greece,  marble  trade  of,  689 
Green  Park,  358 
Grimsby  level  crossings,  418 
Gymnasium,  Dumfermline,  386 


Halls,  various  :  (see  also  ‘  Town  Hall  ’)  ; 
.Belfast,  68 ;  Dundrum,  68 ;  East¬ 
leigh,  688  ;  Elgin,  357  :  Hull,  549  : 
Kingston,  Glasgow,  273  ;  London! 
550;  Seaton  Delavel,  303;  South¬ 
ampton,  498  ;  Yeadon,  386 
Hamburg,  art  industries  in,  689 
Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Soc.,  183 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  vinery,  23 
Harbour  extension,  Kirkcaldy,  302 
Hexham  Abbey,  548 
Hippodrome  :  Ipswich,  387  ;  Kingston. 
604 

Homes,  various  :  Bexliill,  604  ;  Bordon 
Camp,  68  :  Bournemouth,  521  ; 
Cattal,  155  ;  Harrogate,  604  ;  Lan- 
chester,  273  ;  St.  Anne’s-on-tlie- 
Sea,  434 

Hospitals  :  Aberdeen,  187  ;  Acton,  68  ; 
Birmingham,  155  ;  Brighton,  22  : 
Bucknall,  604 ;  Chertsey,  688  : 
Kingswood,  Bristol,  549 ;  Linlith¬ 
gow,  577  ;  London,  69,  388,  418  ; 
Mexbro’,  603  ;  Middlesbrough,  357  ,-. 
Morton,  47  ;  Scarborough,  521 
Hotels :  Birmingham,  273  ;  Carlisle,. 
604 ;  Darlington,  68  :  Elie,  495  : 
Glasgow,  604  ;  London,  357  ;  Port- 
patrick,  688 

House :  Pontrilas  Court,  Hereford, 
21  ;  Wordsworth’s,  Penrith,  314 
House  of  Commons,  225,  304,  381 
Houses  :  back  to  back,  69  ;  built  in 
Liverpool,  447 

Housing,  127,  244.  302,  305,  418,  499,. 

605,  635,  658,  659 
Humber,  improvement  of  the,  474 


Imperial  Buildings,  new,  418 
Improvements,  public  :  Bradford,  358  ; 
Brighouse,  388 ;  Brighton,  156  ;• 
Bromley,  24  ;  Hereford,  418  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  128 

Indian  irrigation,  578 
Infirmary  buildings :  Cardiff.  126 ; 
Glasgow,  99  ;  Leicester,  357  ;  Leigh, 
521  ;  Oldham,  417 
Infirmary :  site,  Manchester,  304 
workhouse,  Cardiff,  550 
Inlaying  metals,  660 
Institutes,  various :  Bodmin,  496  ;. 
Kiveton  Park,  Sheffield,  498  ;  Mardv.. 
356  ;  Northampton,  499 ;  Stour¬ 
bridge,  475  ;  West  Hartlepool, _35 
Insurance  buildings,  Bristol,  635 
Intercepting  traps,  156 
Iron  and  steel  industry,  the,  .23 
Irrigation,  Indian,  578 
Italy,'  rules  as  to  artists  in,  388 

Joint,  Booth’s  rail,  500 
Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  388 


Kiln,  Roman,  discovery  of  a,  156 
King’s  College  Architectural  Soc.,  114- 


ioratories,  Manchester,  155 
•oratory,  etc. :  Wigan,  659 
•our  market  in  the  Colonies,  388 
ab’s  Home,  Dalston,  605 
ap,  the  Tantalum,  127 
t  Courts,  Sunderland,  99 
tures,  University  College,  71 
ds  :  Building  classes,  418  ;  Fireclay 
ampany’s showrooms,  690 ;  Institute 
f  Science,  etc.,  242  public  build - 
Lgs,  100;  unhealthy  area,  60o 
rary :  Aberdeen.  5f>0 ;  Boldon- 

olliery.  550:  Bradford,  154 ;  Cam- 
ridge'  University,  127:  Cof  bridge, 
93  7  Criccieth.  521  ;  Cnbitt .  Town, 

)  ;  Goole.  303  :  Hull.  4, li  .  Inner 
■then.  207;  Ipswich,  804 ,  lung 
ynn,  578  :  Kinross,  18 i , 
id,  23;  Leicester,  577 ;  Litto 
ampton.  155:  Long  Eaton  888  ^ 
owestoft,  578;  Mansfield,  578  , 
aybole,  687:  W  alcefield,  18;. 
armouth,  434 
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Library,  Patent  Office,  23,  101 
Library,  etc.,  national,  Wales,  659 
Licensed  victuallers’  premises  and  the 
new  Act,  23 

Lifts,  electric,  press-button,  187 
Lighthouse,  Suakin,  22 
Liverpool  :  Cathedral,  127  ;  houses 
built  in,  447  ;  housing  in,  659  ; 
improvements,  128  ;  rehousing,  605  ; 
School  of  Architecture,  475  ;  Uni¬ 
versity,  Institute  of  Archaeology,  70 
London :  Building  Act  amendment, 
69  ;  electrical  powers  scheme,  127  ; 
electricity  supply,  101  ;  Geological 
Field  Class,  373  ;  street  noises,  127 
Lumber,  Nicaraguan,  export  of,  578 
Lunatic  asylums,  cost  of,  548 
Luxfer  glazing  under  fire,  247 

Manchester  :  an  old  conduit,  500  ;  Art 
Gallery,  331  ;  infirmary  site,  304  ; 
medical  volunteers’  quarters,  22  ; 
School  of  Technology,  47  ;  Ship 
Canal,  246 ;  University,  ■  labora¬ 
tories,  155 ;  Whitworth  and  City 
Art  Galleries,  331 

Map  of  metropolitan  railways,  etc.,  305 
Marble  :  Austrian,  33,1  ;  Frosterley,  48  ; 

trade  of  Greece,  689 
Marbles  of  Tuscany,  551 
Market  :  Bradford,  473  ;  Covent 
Garden,  448 

Masonic:  buildings,  Norwich,  22  :  hall, 
Gaiety,  550  ;  temple,  Hull,  447 
Matheson  &  Grant’s  engineering  trades’ 
report,  23 

Medical  volunteers’  headquarters, 
Manchester,  22 

Memorial  to  (see  also  ‘  Monuments  ’)  : 
Archbishop  Temple,  Rugby,  447  ; 
Bishop  Creighton,  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  656  ;  Bishop  Hooper,  174  ; 
Canon  Ainger,  Bristol,  305  ;  Canon 
Lester,  Liverpool,  227  ;  Dean  Hole, 
Rochester,  418  ;  Henley,  W.  E.,  21  ; 
Joule,  Sale,  448  ;  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  69  ;  Sir  H.  Macdonald,  688 
Memorials  to  Queen  Victoria :  Bang¬ 
kok,  551  ;  St.  Helen’s,  448  ;  Sheffield, 
314,  552  ;  York,  548 
Memorials,  war  (see  also  ‘  Stained 
Glass  ’)  :  Aldershot,  600 ;  Barras 
Bridge,  297  ;  Bromsgrove,  522  ; 
Bury,  358  ;  Farnham,  142  ;  Islington, 
447  ;  Lichfield  Cathedral,  48  ; 
Middlesbrough,  683  ;  Perth,  247  ; 
Salisbury,  187  ;  Windsor,  156 
Metals,  inlaying,  660 
Metropolitan  Pneumatic  Dispatch 
Company,  382 

Military  School,  Chelsea,  Royal,  500 
Millbank,  Gallery  of  British  Art,  19 
Minerals  in  East  Africa,  100 
Montague-place,  Russell-square,  522 
Monument :  Bishop  Hooper,  Glou¬ 
cester,  174;  Browne,  Norwich,  595; 
Wellington,  St.  Paul’s,  69 
Monuments  in  Richmond  Church,  70 
Mosaic  :  cloisonne,  156  ;  Venetian,  551 
Municipal  buildings  (see  also  ‘  Town 
Halls’):  Carlisle,  474;  S.  Shields,  155 
Municipal  councils  and  architectural 
works,  101 

Museum :  Ruskin,  689  ;  Welsh  Na¬ 
tional,  290,  659 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Cardiff,  155 

Newcastle  :  City  Engineer,  retirement 
of,  522  ;  city  walls,  101 
New  York  :  import  of  works  of  art  to, 
551  ;  Water-colour  Club,  290 
Nicaraguan  lumber  export,  578 
Norway  timber  trade,  305 
Norwich  :  demolition  of  old  church, 
203  ;  shire  hall  extension,  500 

Obelisk,  memorial,  Staplehurst,  485 
Obituary :  Adshead,  E.  E.,  686  ; 

Aiekmann,  G.,  46  ;  Arding,  J.  B., 
330 ;  Aston,  W.,  154 ;  Barrias, 

Ernest,  154 ;  Barry,  T.  D.,  356  ; 
Bird,  Colonel  Stanley,  472  ;  Blashill, 
T.,  98,  127  ;  Bridge,  J.  H.,  472  ; 


-Brodrick,  C.,  272;  Caws,  F.,  417  ; 
Crozier,  W'.,  548  ;  Drew,  W.,  577  ; 
Dubois,  Paul,  576  ;  Dunn,  W.  H.,  634; 
Elkington,  G.  R.,  46  ;  Goldsworth,  ! 
W..  66  ;  Guelton,  R.,  472  ;  Hender¬ 
son,  G.,  356  ;  Hobbs,  E.,  46  :  j 
Ives,  J.,  356  ;  Jackson,  A.,  657  ; 
Jackson,  J.  C.,  245  ;  Jones,  Fowler,  : 
272  ;  Leaning,  J.,  154  ;  Lister,  T., 
686  ;  Lowry,  G.  E.,  245  ;  Mansergh,  ; 
J.,  686 ;  Morrison,  G.  J.,  245  :  ' 
Neilson,  H.  T.,  272  ;  Nicholl,  S.  J., 
356  :  Perkins,  A.  E.,  46  :  Pertwee, 
C.,  330 ;  Pritchett,  E.  H.,  330 ; 
Samuelson,  Sir  B.,  577  ;  Scott,  : 

R.  S.,  272 ;  Scott,  W.  G.,  498  ; 
Stanger,  G.  H.,  66  ;  Sturge,  W., 
356;  Thomson,  J.,  186;  Tweedale, 
J.,  576  :  Tyrrell,  G.,  186  i  Walker, 
A.  T.,  330  ;  Waller,  F.  S.,  356  ;  Whel- 
lock,  R.  P.,  602  ;  Wilson,  G.,  245  ; 
Wimperis,  J.  T.,  150 
Offices  (see  also  ‘  Premises  ’)  :  business,  | 
Westminster,  635  ;  gas,  Reading, 
678  ;  insurance,  Grimsby,  303  ;  news¬ 
paper,  Southampton,  47  ;  tramway, 
Sunderland,  474 

Offices,  public  :  Aston,  Birmingham, 
521  ;  Byker,  521  ;  Carlisle,  474  ; 
Halifax.  357  ;  Leeds,  100  :  New 
Malden,  498  ;  Whickham,  126 
Open  spaces,  etc.,  157,  499 
Ordnance  survey,  539 
Organ :  Bristol,  509  ;  Spondon,  690  ; 

Thurstaston,  521 
Organ -case  design,  657 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Royal,  388 

Parade,  Bridlington,  521 

Parish  room,  etc.,  Ipswich,  245 

Park:  Denmark  Hill  (Ruskin),  273  ; 

Green,  358  ;  Lancaster,  247 
Parochial  rooms,  Netherthorpe,  303  ] 

Patent  Office,  689 
Patent  Office  library,  23,  101 
Patents,  24,  48,  73.'  103,  128,  158,  188,  1 
217,  248.  276,  306,  332,  360,  390,  419, 
476,  501,  523,  552,  580,  607,  637,  660, 
690 

Pavilion:  Bulwell.  474;  Dunoon,  331 
Paving  :  concrete  foundations  for,  304  ; 

Waterloo  Bridge-road,  348 
Peabody  Fund, 247 
Peal  Board,  Exeter  Cathedral,  305 
Photographic  survey,  Surrey,  187,  448 
Pier,  Falmouth,  521 
Piling,  ferro-conerete,  68 
Pipe  flanges,  British  standard,  127 
Planimeter,  Amsler’s,  551 
Plant  for  making  cement  bricks,  448 
Plug,  a  new  wall,  358 
Plumbers’  registration,  246 
Pneumatic  Dispatch  Company,  382 
Police-court,  Tower  Bridge,  331 
Pontrilas  Court,  Herefordshire,  21 
Poor  house  :  Dalziel,  474  ;  Dunferm¬ 
line,  343  ;  Omoa,  577 
Port  of  Antwerp,  636 
Post-office,  Hanley,  386 
Premises,  business :  Belfast,  550 
Dundee,  155  ;  Liverpool,  473  ; 
London,  386,  387,  388,  649 
Premises,  co-operative  :  Morpeth,  447  ; 

Woburn  Sands,  387 
Presentation,  388 

Professional  and  Business,  23,  47,  69, 
100,  156,  215,  246,  273,  358,  388, 
418.  447,  475,  499,  522,  551,  578, 
605,  636.  689 

Prosecutions,  tribunals  for  sanitary,  304 
Pulpit,  Llanddew,  300 

Quarrying,  a  large  piece  of  stone,  388 

Rails,  flat-bottomed  railway,  447 
Railway,  Liverpool,  155 
Railway  viaduct :  Ferryhill,  Aberdeen, 
499 ;  Gaunless,  Bishop  Auckland,  499 
Rectory,  proposed,  Yarm,  212 
Reformatory,  Cattal,  303 
Registration  of  plumbers,  246 
Reredos,  memorial,  Kineton,  246,  264 
Reservoir,  New  Brighton,  155 


Restaurant  :  Liverpool,  68  ;  Newcastle 
521,  603 

Richmond  Church,  monuments  in,  70 
Roman :  kiln,  discovery  of  a,  156  ; 

remains,  Chiswick,  605 
Roofing,  ‘  Anduro,’  690 
Ropeways,  aerial,  472 
Royal  Exchange,  56 
Ruskin  :  Museum,  689  ;  Park,  Denmark 
Hill,  273 


St.  Paul’s,  Wellington  monument,  69 
Sale  :  of  art  books,  246  :  of  carvings  by 
Gibbons,  48  ;  properties  for,  348 
Sales  of  property,  London,  620 
Sanatorium,  Delamere  Forest,  473 
Sanitary  :  prosecutions,  tribunals  for, 
304  ;  state  of  Wrexham,  688 
Sash,  ventilating,  567 
Scaffold  accident,  Strand,  552 
Scarborough  marine  drive,  418 
School  :  Crystal  Palace  Engineering, 
448  ;  of  Architecture,  Liverpool 
475  ;  of  Art,  Bushey,  14 
Schools :  Abbeydale,  Sheffield,  446 
Aberdeen,  658  ;  Ayr,  272  ;  Bristol 

126  :  Camberwell,  577  ;  Chatham 
417  ;  Chelsea,  500 ;  Dundee,  303 
Ealing,  549  ;  Eastbourne,  447  ;  Farn 
ham,  156  ;  Gateshead,  658  ;  Govan 
hill,  186  ;  Gresford,  473  ;  Halifax 
658  ;  Hereford,  549  ;  Hexham,  126 
Hillsborough,  Sheffield,  229;  Hod 
thorpe,  99  ;  Leeds,  154  ;  Lewisham 
473  ;  Lincoln,  603,  687  ;  Litton,  126 
Llandaff,  600 ;  Lochwinnoeh,  155 
London,  330  ;  Newburn,  687  ;  New 
castle,  498,  687  ;  Northampton,  154 
Peterhead,  687  ;  Porth,  97  ;  Portis 
head,  635  ;  Reading,  417,  687 
Roundhay,  154  ;  Rugby,  303  ;  Sand 
end,  68  ;  Seven  Kings,  386  ;  Shef 
field,  186;  Shepshed,  46;  Stafford 
689  ;  Staveley,  81  ;  Sunderland,  68 
Thurleston,  521  :  Tipton,  68  ;  Tun 
bridge  Wells,  357  ;  West  Ham,  577 
Whitley,  577  :  Whitley  Bay,  549 
Wigan,  446,  659;  York,  635' 

Scottish  Academy,  Royal,  188 
Screens,  church  :  Benhilton,  187  :  Bere 
Regis,  474  ;  Bristol  Cathedral,  605  ; 
Carlisle,  636  :  Combe-in-Teignhead, 
474 ;  Ilsham,  Torquay,  637  ;  Torquay, 
387 

Sculptors,  etc..  Society  of,  122,  419 
Selbourne  Parish  Church,  70 
Sewage,  Royal  Commission  on,  68 
Sewage  works,  etc.  :  Acton,  23,  387  ; 
Brent  district,  100  ;  Brighton,  305  ; 
Ditchling.  245  :  Dumfries,  474  ; 
Durham,  447  ;  Howden.  387  ;  Ilkes¬ 
ton,  550  :  Ivybridge,  387  ;  Karachi, 

127  ;  Leicester,  636  ;  London,  68  ; 
Lough  Neagh,  474  ;  Partridge 
Green,  100  ;  Pixham,  Dorking,  521  : 
Shipley,  68  ;  Skipton,  418  ;  South-  I 
port,  499  ;  Taunton,  247  ;  Totnes, 
155  ;  Wednesbury,  273 

Sewer  ventilation.  64,  245,  418,  447 
Shipbuilding,  British  standard  steel 
for,  552 

Shire  hall,  Norwich,  500 
Shone  sewerage  system,  Karachi,  127 
Shoreditch  Town  Hall,  637 
Showrooms,  Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  690 
Slate  trade,  the,  156,  359,  659 
Smoke  prevention  in  steam-boilers,  100 
Somersby  estate,  Lincolnshire,  552 
Soudan,  public  works  in  the,  499 
Stained  glass  and  decoration :  An- 
struther,  605  ;  Barnes,  499  ;  Bere 
Regis,  474  ;  Boosbeck,  605  ;  Bristol, 
305;  Canterbury,  23  ;  Carlisle,  636  ; 
Chichester,  539  ;  Combe-in-Teign- 
head,  474  ;  East  Dereham,  474 ; 

|  Hastings,  474 ;  Herne  Bay,  474 ; 

Kilkenny,  474 ;  Leven,  47  ;  Lich- 
|  field,  48  ;  London  (St.  Paul’s),  203  ; 

I  London  (Southwark),  331  ;  Morn- 
ingside,  Edinburgh,  521  :  South- 
j  wark,  636  ;  Torquay,  387  ;  Walker- 
|  burn,  578  ;  Wareham,  81  :  West- 
|  minster,  636  ;  Wood  Green,  636 


Stanford’s  map  of  railways,  etc.,  305 
Statuary  and  garden  ornaments,  689 
Statue :  Bangkok,  551  :  Liverpool,  j 
227;  Norwich,  690;  Sheffield,  314, 
552  ;  York,  548 

Stone  quarrying,  a  large  piece  of,  388 
Street  noises,  London,  127 
Studentship,  Alexander  Thomson,  70 
Suakin  lighthouse,  22 
Surrey  :  photographic  survey,  etc.,  of, 
187,  448  ;  properties  for  sale,  348 
Sweet’s  chimney  cowl,  358 
Synagogue,  New  Cross,  London,  330 


Tablet,  mural,  Hexham,  187 
Tantalum  lamp,  the,  127 
Tee-squares  and  set-squares,  246 
Temple,  masonic,  Hull,  447 
Tests,  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee’s,  70 

Tests  :  of  fire  grates,  637  ;  of  fireproof 
floor,  Halifax,  274 
Theatres:  Aberdeen,  331,  349:  Col¬ 
chester,  474,  499  ;  Edinburgh,  357  ; 
London,  3,  350 

Thomson  studentship,  Alexander.  70 
Timber  trade,  Norway,  305 
Tombs,  old,  Aberdeen,  579 
‘  Torgament  ’  flooring,  689 
Tower,  clock,  Morecambe,  357 
Towing-path,  Richmond,  304 
Town  Hall  :  Folkestone,  245  ;  Kirkin¬ 
tilloch,  604;  Mansfield,  19:  Shore¬ 
ditch,  637;  Sutton  Coldfield,  603; 
Wycombe,  ,473 

Town-  house  scheme,  Aberdeen,  269 
Transporter  bridge,  Widnes,  605 
Traps,  intercepting,  156 
Tribunals  for  sanitary  prosecutions, 
304 

Tuscany,  marbles  of,  551 


United  States  cement  trade,  578 
University  College:  London,  66,  71; 
Reading,  687 

UniversityUnion  bldgs  , Edinburgh,  659 
Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh,  659 


Venetian  mosaics,  551 
Ventilating  sash,  567 
Ventilation  of :  House  of  Commons,! 

304  ;  sewers,  64,  245,  418,  447 
Viaduct  :  Gaunless,  Bishop  Auckland, 
499  ;'  railway,  Ferryhill,  499 
Vicarage,  Tunbridge  Wells,  46 


Wales,  national  library,  etc.,  290,  659 
Wall  plug,  a  new,  358 
Warehouse  :  Glasgow,  331  ;  Newcastle-1 
on-Tyne,  688 

War  memorials  (see  ‘  Memorials  ) 
Waterloo  Bridge-road  repaving.  348 
Water  supply  :  Fairburn,  636  :  Fyling- 
dales,  578;  Rush  den,  100;  Ryde, 
418;  Wallasey,  273 
Water  tower,  New  Brighton,  155 
Waterworks  :  Arbroath,  521  :  Bolton, 


23  ;  Todmorden,  357 
Week-ends  for  architectural  draughts¬ 


men,  284 
Wellington  monument,  St.  Pauls.  69 
Welsh  national  museum,  290,  659  j 
Westminster,  St.  Margaret’s.  636 
Whale  Island,  Government  bldgs.,  33 1 
Widnes  transporter  bridge,  605 
Winchester  relic  in  danger,  475  _  J 
Window  balance,  the  ‘  Magic,’  35P  1 

Wood  from  Columbia,  475  j 

Wordsworth’s  house,  Penrith,  314 
Workhouse  :  Ancoats,  549  ;  Ecclesal . 


4yy ;  Tetbury,  417  .  , 

Workmen’s  dwellings  ( see  ‘  Housing  ) 


Yeomanry  headquarters,  Hull,  330 
York  Minster,  356  ' ; 

Y.M.C.A.  buildings  :  Cupar,  273  :  -'lor 
peth,  154 


Zambex  camera,  the,  386 
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ARCHITECTS,  Etc,, 


OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Abadie,  M.,  the  late  :  Church  of  the  Atkinson,  R.  F.  :  Bromley  Public ,  Blondat,  Max  :  Plaster  Group  for  a 
•  Sacrd  Cceur,  Paris,  66  Offices,  41  Fountain  326 

Adams,  H.  P.  :  Chapel,  King  Edward  Atkinson,  R.  :  Tite  Prize  Drawings  :  Briggs,  R,  A.  :  Design  for  a  House,  518 
Sanatorium,  Midhurst,  440,  441  Lounge,  etc.,  in  large  Hotel,  180  Briggs  &  Wolstenholme  &  A. 

Allen,  C.  J.  :  Figure  of  ‘Justice,’  Thornelv  :  Public  Offices,  Seacombo, 

Liverpool  Victoria  Memorial,  683  Babb,  J.  Staines:  Frieze:  ‘The  572  573 
Ashley,  H.  &  W.  Newman  :  Design,  Maker  of  the  Song,’  14  Brigham,  C.  :  Memorial  Hall,  Massa- 

Bromley  Municipal  Buildings,  Blomfield,  A.  C.  :  Bank,  Chelmsford,  chusetts  State  House  Boston, 
6"  .  494  i  U.S.A.,  440 


,,  M.  :  Medal  in  honour  of  M, 
’  326 

*  A.  C.  :  Loggia  dei  Lanzj 
ce  ;  and  Belem  Church, 


t-Dufeux,  M.  :  Medal  of 
.ership,  Societe  Centrale  de- 


i'he  Builder,  .Tilly  8,  1905.] 
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ARCHITECTS,  etc.  (continued)  :— 

Davenport,  J.  L.,  &  W.  J.  Tajiper  : 

The  Hall,  Hengrave,  600 
Dawber,  E.  Guy  :  House,  Denbigh,  631 
Dickie,  A.  C.  :  Treatment  of  King’s 
Cross  Station  Facade,  15 
Dodd  &  Dodd  :  Bridge,  Aylesford,  151 
Downing,  H.  P.  Burke :  Lambeth 
Municipal  Buildings  (Second 
Premiated  Design),  645 

Eaton,  W.  :  Sketches  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  601 

Fetch,  E.  E.  :  Municipal  Buildings, 
South  Shields,  544 

Flagg,  E.  :  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  382,  383 
Freeman  &  Ogilvy:  Pair  of  Houses,  269 
Fulton,  J.  B.  :  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
352  ;  Sketches  from  English  Cathe¬ 
drals,  94,  122 

Fyfe,  Theodore  :  The  Arch  of  Trajan, 
Beneventum,  326 


George,  W.  S.  :  Door  Casing,  All 
Hallows,  E.C.,  411 

Gibbons,  J.  PI.  :  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Heckington,  315 

Gibson,  J.  S.  :  A  Working  Drawing, 
298  ;  Grand  Staircase,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Walsall,  518 

Glennie,  F.  F. :  Worsley  Hall  Gates,  123 

Green,  W.,  Curtis  :  Drawing  of  Liver¬ 
pool  Cathedral,  14 

Green,  W.  Curtis,  &  A.  C.  Dickie  : 
Houses  at  Chislehurst  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  657 

Groll,  J.  F.  :  Clock  Tower,  St.  George’s 
Circus,  S.E.,  573,  574 


Hall,  E.  T.  :  Entrance,  Metropolitan 
Asylums’  Board  Offices,  123 
Hart,  A.,  &  P.  L.  Waterhouse :  House, 
Enfield,  519  ;  House,  Tullylagan,  Co. 
Tyrone.  630 

Holme,  F.  XL :  Volunteer  Head¬ 
quarters,  Liverpool,  327 
Hope-Pinker,  H.  R.  :  *  Reverie,’ 

Bronze  Statuette,  683 
Horsley,  G.  C.  :  Church  of  St.  Chad, 
Longsdon,  631  ;  ‘  Framewood,’  519 
Hubbard  &  Moore  :  Houses,  Wimble¬ 
don,  181 

Hunter,  J.  A.  M.  :  Design  for  Winter 
Garden  (Grissell  Drawings),  208,  209 

J  enkins,  F.  L.  :  Fountain  in  Bronze  and 
Marble,  657 

John,  W.  Goscombe  :  Army  Medical 
Corps  Memorial,  Aldershot,  630 

Keen,  Arthur  :  Buskin  House,  Ro¬ 
chester  Row,  40 

Lanchester  &  Rickards  :  Council 
Chambers,  Cardiff  Town  Hall,  494  ; 
Wesleyan  Hall,  Westminster,  682 
Lanteri,  Professor  :  Medallion  of  Mr. 

R.  Phene  Spiers,  228 
Leek  &  Emley:  Stock  Exchange, 
Johannesburg,  353 

Lemaire,  Hector  :  ‘  L’Offrande  a  l’Autel 
de  1’ Amour,  15 

McDonald,  A.  B.  :  Plant  Forms  for 
Decorative  Use,  377 
MacKennal,  B.  :  Figure  of  ‘  Glory,’ 
Islington  War  Memorial,  683 
Milliken,  W.  E.  D.  :  Old  *  Queen’s 
Treasury,’  Whitehall,  466 
Mills  &  Murgatroyd  :  Additions  to 
Girls’  School,  Manchester,  329,  330 


Mitchell,  Arnold  :  University  College 
Schools,  Hampstead,  94,  95,  122 
Monk,  W.  :  Kingston  Bridge,  15 
Morley,  H.  :  Palazzo  Imperiale,  Genoa 
(Owen  Jones  Drawings),  268 
Mullins,  E.  Roscoe  :  '  Sisters,’  683 

Neatby,  W.  J.  :  ‘  Sorrento  ’  Frieze.  600 
Newman,  F.  :  Folkestone  Technical 
School,  327 

Newton,  Ernest  :  Three  Designs  for 
Houses,  469 

Oudine,  M.  :  Medal  presented  to  Mr. 
Spiers,  326  ;  Medal  of  Membership, 
Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architectes,  326 

Paul,  R.  W.  :  Luton  Church  Tower, 
15  ;  aome  Old  London  Heraldry,  15 
Perry,  J.  Tavenor  :  Church  of  Neuf- 
chatel-en-Bray,  France,  40 
Piranesi  :  Drawing  of  End  of  Tiberine 
Island,  208 

Pite,  Beresford  :  Entrance,  42,  Gt. 

Portland -street,  W.,  299 
Pite,  W.  A.  &  R.  S.  Balfour  :  King’s 
College  Hospital,  572 
Powell,  E.  Turner :  Great  House 
Court,  East  Grinstead,  353 
Pywell,  W. :  Church,  Ealing,  209 

Richmond,  Sir  W.  :  *  Homer,  The 
Young  Minstrel,’  683 

Schenck,  F.  E.  :  Sculpture  :  Entrance 
to  42,  Gt.  Portland-street,  299 ; 
Hammersmith  Library,  644 
Schultz,  R.  Weir  :  Army  Medical 
Corps  Memorial,  Aldershot,  630 
Scott,  G.  Gilbert  :  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
14 


Howard:  Decoration  of 
lublic  Room  (‘Peace’  and  cartoon 
for  Figure),  14 

Simpson,  J.  W.  :  House  at  Rugby,  269, 


Offices,  Norwich,  209,  210 

Spiers,  R.  Phenb  :  Hall  of  Columns 
Karnac,  239  ;  Interior  of  Hall  of 
Columns,  Esneh,  239  :  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  Baalbek,  238  ;  The  Pro 
pylsea,  Athens,  238 

Statham,  H.  H.  :  A  Hall  in  Tennyson’s 
‘Palace  of  Art,’  14;  The  Out- 
voluntary,  495 

Steele,  Miss  F.  :  Casket  presented  to 
King  of  Spain,  657 


Tapper,  W.  J.  :  St.  Erkenwald’s  Church, 
Southend,  495 

Taubman,  F.  M. :  The  Awakening,  683 
Tavenor-Perrv,  J.  :  Church  of  Neuf- 
chatel-en-Bray,  France,  40 
Turner,  J.  W.  :  Wallpaper  Design,  600 


Walker,  A.  G.  :  Monument,  Blickling, 
656 

Warwick,  S.,  &  H.  A.  Hall  :  Lambeth 
Municipal  Buildings,  545 

Waterhouse,  Paul  :  Buildings  for 
London  Salvage  Corps,  601  ;  Medical 
School,  etc.,  University  College 
Hospital,  656 

Webb,  Sir  Aston  •  Proposed  Buildings 
at  the  Mall,  Charing-cross,  468 

Wickenden,  A.  F. :  Oak  Chimney- 
piece,  Hull,  299 

Wildman,  W.  :  Organ  Case,  All 
Hallows,  E.C.,  411 

Wills,  F.  W.  &  Houston  &  Houston: 
Bristol  Art  Gallery,  410,  411 

Wright,  A.  :  ‘  Sleep,’  683 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[17ie  Illustrations  will  be  found  on,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated.'] 


ABBEY,  SELBY,  North  Porch :  Drawn  by  W. 
Eaton,  601 

Address  presented  to  Mr.  R.  Phenb  Spiers,  238 
Admiralty  Buildings,  the,  London,  15 
Aldershot,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Memorial  : 

R.  Weir  Schultz,  Architect,  630 
American  Artisans’  Dwellings,  458 
Amsterdam,  School  Bath  Centre,  181 
Annapolis,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  :  E.  Flagg,  Archi¬ 
tect,  382,  383 

Arch  of  Trajan,  Beneventum  :  Drawn  by  Theodore 
Fyfe,  323 

Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book,  a  Page 
from  tlio,  325 

Art  Gallery,  Bristol :  F.  W.  Wills  and  Houston  & 
Houston,  Architects,  410,  411 
Asylums  Board  Offices,  Metropolitan :  Entrance : 
K.  T.  Hall,  Architect,  123 

Athens,  the  Propylffia  :  Drawn  by  R.  Phenb  Spiers, 
Aylesford,  Bridge  :  Dodd  &  Dodd,  Engineers,  151 


BAALBEK:  Coins  Showing  Buildings,  139,  14' 
iouamS  137  ’  Temple  of  Jupiter-Sol  (Plai 
-n  ,?  i  eiTPleof  Jupiter  (the  Trilithon,  etc.),  150 
Baalbek,  Temple  of  Jupiter:  Drawn  by  R.  Phe 
Spiers,  238 

Bank,  Chelmsford :  A.  C.  Blomfield,  Architect,  4 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  15 
Barletta,  Italy,  Sketches  in,  430,  431 
Bath  Centre,  School,  Amsterdam,  181 
Belem  Church  :  Drawn  by  A.  C.  Conrade,  14 
B<FyL0r326n’  Ar0hof  Trajan  :  Drawn  by  Theodo 
Beverley  Minster,  and  St.  Mary’s  Church :  Sketch. 

by  J.  B.  Fulton,  94,  122 

2{?¥f.y>  House  at :  Ernest  Newton,  Architect,  4 
Rl£in^TJim.Uunt:  A>  G-  Walker,  Sculptor,  6 
Bo lfSn’T?n 11  Tth-W°od  :  Drawn  by  W.  Eaton,  6 
Bolton  Hall,  Lead  Spout  Heads,  123 
Boston,  Massachusetts  State  House,  Memorial  Hal 
o.  Brigham,  Architect,  440 

Brifi’  T^leSf,°rd  =  £odd  &  Dodd-  Engineers,  151 
Bridge,  Kingston  :  Drawn  by  W.  Monk  15 

“”1“  W.^ills  and  Houston 

Houston,  Architects,  410,  411 
Bromley  Public  Office,  :  First  Premiated  Design,  1 

bv  H  4 Um"1S°.n'„F  '•  Seoonci  Pramiated  Desig 
by  if.  Ashley  &  W.  Newman,  67 

C'DicBkilID4IEF. 3011,9 '  W'  0urti»  Qrm“  *  ■ 
Dickie,  Architects.  657 

Canosa,  Tomb  of  Bohemond,  432 

Canterbury  Cathedral:  Drawn  by  J.  B.  Fulton,  31 


Cardiff  Town  Hall,  Council  Chamber:  Lanchester 
&  Rickards,  Architects,  494 
Cartoon  of  Figure,  ‘  Peace  ’  :  By  G.  Howard  Short, 
14 

Casket  presented  to  King  of  Spain  :  Designed  by 
Miss  F.  Steele,  657 

Cathedral :  Famagusta,  St.  Sophia,  352  ;  Gio- 
venazzo  ;  and  Ruvo  (Details),  260,  262  ;  Glasgow, 
and  the  Proposed  Infirmary,  670  ;  Molfetta,  621  ; 
Troja  (Parts  of),  622,  623 

Cathedral,  Canterbury :  Drawn  by  J.  B.  Fulton,  352 
Cathedral,  Liverpool  :  Designed  by  G.  Gilbert 
Scott  (from  Drawing  by  W.  Curtis  Green),  14 
Cathedrals,  Sketches  from  English :  By  J.  B. 
Fulton,  94,  122 

Chapel,  King  Edward  Sanatorium,  Midhurst : 

H.  Percy  Adams,  Architect,  440,  441 
Charing  Cross  and  Whitehall,  Old  Sites  in,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  15 

Chelmsford,  Bank  :  A.  C.  Blomfield,  Architect,  494 
Chimney  Construction,  Diagrams,  368,  369,  370 
Chimneypiece,  Oak,  Hull :  Drawn  by  A.  F.  Wicken¬ 
den,  299 

Chislehurst,  House:  W.  Curtis  Green  &  A.  Dickie, 
Architects,  657 

Church,  Belem  :  Drawn  by  A.  C.  Conrade,  14 
Church,  Beverley,  St.  Mary’s  :  Sketch  by  J.  B. 
Fulton,  94 

Church,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  441 
Church,  Ealing,  S.  James’s:  W.  Pywell,  Architect, 
209 

Church,  Famagusta,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  352 
Church,  Heckington,  St.  Andrew’s  :  Sketch  by 
J.  H.  Gibbons,  315 

Church,  London,  All  Hallows’  :  Doorcasing,  Drawn 
by  W.  S.  George  ;  and  Organ  Case,  Drawn  by 
W.  Wildman,  411 

Church,  Longsdon,  St.  Chad :  G.  C.  Horsley, 
Architect,  63 1 
Church,  Lostwithiel,  631 

Church,  Luton,  Tower  :  Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  15 
Church,  Neufchatel-en-Bray,  France :  Drawn  by 
J.  Tavenor-Perry,  40 

Church,  Paris,  St.  Jean  de  Montmartre,  271,  301 
Church,  Paris,  the  Sacrd  Cceur :  The  Late  M. 
Abadie,  Architect,  66 

Church,  Southend,  S.  Erkenwald’s:  W.  J.  Tapper, 
Architect,  495 

Clare  Market,  London,  Heraldry  from,  15 
Clock  Tower,  St.  George’s  Circus,  S.E.  :  J.  F.  Groll, 
Architect,  573,  574 

College,  Chetham’s,  Manchester :  Drawn  by  W. 
Eaton,  601 

Constantinople,  St.  Irene,  123 

Cyprus,  Sketches  on  Northern  Coast  of,  398-400 


DECORATION  for  Public  Room :  By  G.  Howard 
Short,  14 

Decoration,  Plant-Forms  for  Use  in :  Drawn  by 
A.  B.  McDonald,  377 

Denbigh,  House  at :  E.  Guy  Dawber,  Architect, 

631  ■  TV 

Diagrams :  Apparatus  for  Testing  Steam-Pipe 
Coverings,  464  ;  ‘  Armocrete  ’  Tubular  Floor 

System,  294;  Chimney  Construction,  368,  369, 
370  ;  Concrete  Pugging  for  Floors,  543  ;  Hooped 
Concrete,  376,  496  ;  Reck  Hot-water  Heating, 
244  ;  Student’s  Column,  20,  45,  65,  97,  125,  153, 
185,  214,  242,  271,  301,  328,  355,  385,  386,  416, 
444,  470,  497,  498,  520,  546,  574,  575,  601,  633, 
655,  684  ,  , 

Door  Casing,  All  Hallows’,  E.C.  :  Drawn  by  W.  b. 
George,  411 

Downing-street,  Old,  Whitehall,  15 
Drawing,  a  Working  :  By  J.  S.  Gibson,  298 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  Buildings  in,  441 
Dwellings,  American  Artisans’,  458 


ALING,  Church  of  S.  James’  :  W.  Pywell,  Arcki- 
tect,  209  T-,  m 

ast  Grinstead,  Great  House  Court:  E.  Turner 

Powell,  Architect,  353 

Enfants  et  Grenouilles,’  Plaster  Group  :  By  Max 
Blondat.  326  .  . 

nfield,  House  at :  Hart  &  Waterhouse,  Architects, 
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A  Further  Note  on  the  Drawings  Question. 
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N  discussing  in 
previous  issue  the 
question  of  * 
architect’s  right  in 
Ills  drawings,  we 
have  already  re¬ 
ferred  in  passing 
to  the  different 
manner  in  which 
this  right  is  regarded  by  the  law  in  other 
countries.  It  may  be  useful  to  say  a 
word  or  two  more  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  is  easy  to  say,  of  course, 
that  English  law  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  of  any  other  nation.  But 
it  is  surely  something  to  the  purpose  to 
show  that  what  the  English  law  regards 
as  an  unwarrantable  and  unreasonable 
claim  on  the  part  of  architects  is  regarded 
by  the  law  of  France  and  Germany 
as  perfectly  reasonable  and  worthy  of 
legislative  support.  In  regard  to  France 
especially  the  argument  is  of  the  more 


force  because  it  is  unquestionable  that 
architecture  is  much  better  understood 
and  much  more  esteemed  in  that  country 
than  in  our  own. 

We  have  made  special  enquiries  from 
two  or  three  sources  in  regard  to  the 
practice  in  France  and  Germany.  A 
correspondent,  an  architect  practising 
in  Paris,  assures  us  that  the  judgments 
which  have  been  delivered  in  England 
on  this  head  would  he  regarded  in  France 
as  absurd.  “  The  law  here  gives  the 
architect  the  absolute  right  to  keep 
his  drawings,  and  the  client  has  not'  the 
slightest  right  to  them,  unless  of  course 
some  special  agreement  were  come  to 
between  architect  and  client.”  It  is 
customary,  however,  to  give  the  client 
tracings  or  copies  of  the  main  drawings 
i.e.  the  general  elevations  and  plans, 
if  he  asks  for  them  ;  but  it  is  a  custom 
of  courtesy  only,  and  no  obligation  in 
law.  If  the  client  wishes  to  have  copies 
of  detail  drawings,  the  architect  may 
furnish  them  or  not  as  he  pleases ; 


but  if  he  does,  he  has  a  right  to  make 
a  special  charge  for  them,  over  and  above 
his  commission  for  carrying  out  the 
building. 

The  German  practice,  we  are  informed 
by  a  German  architect,  is  that  architects 
keep  all  their  original  drawings,  speci¬ 
fications,  papers  and  correspondence 
relating  to  a  building.  They  are  how¬ 
ever  bound  to  provide  a  client  with  one 
copy  (tracing,  lithograph,  or  process 
copy)  of  the  drawings  (we  imagine  this 
means  the  general  drawings)  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  without  extra  charge. 
But  to  this  there  is  an  important  counter- 
obligation.  The  client  is  not  allowed 
in  any  way  to  use  these  drawings  for 
any  further  building  operations,  the 
arrangement  being  that  the  fee  for  the 
architect’s  services  is  for  the  specific 
work  carried  out ;  and  if  his  drawings  oi 
copies  of  drawings  are  re-used  by  the 
client,  the  architect  is  entitled  to  a  fresh 
get  of  fees  for  the  design  as  distinct  from 
supervision.  This  seems  rather  clumsy 
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legislation,  for  the  question  naturally 
arises — quis  custodiet  custodes  ?  If  the 
client  is  not  honourably  disposed,  who 
is  to  keep  watch  on  him  and  find  out 
whether  he  makes  any  further  and 
illegal  use  of  the  drawings  ?  But  at  all 
events  it  will  be  seen  how  different  this 
is  from  the  attitude  of  the  English  law, 
which  simply,  as  we  are  now  to  find  to 
our  cost,  orders  the  architect  to  hand 
over  all  his  drawings  to  the  client  without 
restriction  or  condition  of  any  kind. 

Our  correspondent  in  Paris  makes  the 
very  sensible  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Institute  to  address  the 
“Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes  Fran- 
gais”  on  the  subject,  and  ask  them  for  a 
formal  and  official  statement  of  the  law  and 
custom  in  France  in  regard  to  drawings, 
with  details  of  any  cases  which  have  been 
decided.  The  Societe  would,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  furnish  this 
information,  and  the  possession  of  it 
ought  certainly  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Institute  in  seeking  a  reform 
in  the  English  law  on  this  subject. 

For  we  consider  that  the  Institute 
of  Architects  is  bound  to  take  action  in 
the  matter,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
shake  off  its  responsibility  to  do  so  without 
injuring  very  materially  its  position 
and  prestige  with  the  profession.  We 
know  that  already  one  important  pro¬ 
vincial  society  has  sent  to  the  Institute 
a  formal  demand  that  it  should  take  the 
question  up  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fjssion  at  large.  And  we  hold  that 
the  Council  are  the  more  bound  to  do 
so,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  the 
fault  of  the  Institute  itself  that  things 
a:e  in  this  disastrous  state.  Without 
at  all  intending  it,  we  consider  that  the 
Institute  has  a  most  unfortunate  capacity 
for  putting  itself  in  the  wrong  with  the 
public.  In  this  very  matter  of  the 
ownership  of  drawings,  they  have  merely 
allowed  things  to  slide,  have  given  way 
to  every  fresh  exaction  of  the  law  without 
any  overt  protest,  and  because  the  law 
S3emed  to  be  against  them  they  have 
met  it  half  way  ;  withdrawn  from  their 
scale  of  professional  charges  expressions 
which  implied  the  ownership  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  architect,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  expression  that  the  commission  is 
(in  the  first  instance)  for  “  the  necessary 
general  and  detailed  drawings  and  speci¬ 
fications”  they  have,  to  the  eye  both 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  legal  reader, 
to  all  appearance  given  away  the  case. 
It  is  true  that  the  Council  did  not  mean 
it  in  that  sense ;  individual  members 
tell  us  so  emphatically;  but  they  have 
contrived  to  word  the  clause  so  that  it 
reads  that  way  and  is  capable  of  and 
even  invites  an  interpretation  which 
would  support  the  legal  view  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  drawings.  They  have  prac¬ 
tically  allowed  the  rights  of  the  profession 
which  they  represent  to  be  watered  away. 

It  is  surely  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Institute  to  take  the  first  possible  steps 
to  undo  that  portion  of  the  mischief 
which  is  indirectly  due  to  their  action 
(or  inaction),  by  recasting  the  terms  of 
the  Scale  of  Charges,  which,  as  they 
stand,  are  incompatible  with  the  meaning 
they  were  supposed  and  intended  to 
have ;  and  secondly,  by  standing  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  profession  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  an  amendment  of  the 
law.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  peculiar  con- 
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stitution  of  the  English  law  seems  to  cause 
a  difficulty.  The  “Code Napoleon”  would 
have  made  short  work  of  such  a  matter  ; 
it  would  have  simply  laid  down  what 
appeared  to  be  the  rights  of  the  case  and 
said — “  This  is  the  law.”  But  it  appears 
that  in  England  no  such  simple  procedure 
is  practically  possible.  You  cannot  ask 
the  House  of  Lords  (the  last  refuge  of 
appeal)  to  make  a  new  enactment ; 
you  can  only  ask  them  to  consider  a 
judgment  and  reverse  it,  thereby  creating 
a  new  precedent  which  effaces  the  old 
one.  It  seems  a  clumsy  and  unwieldy 
system,  but  there  is  apparently  no  getting 
round  it.  On  this  system,  however,  it 
is  surely  possible  to  appeal  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  Ebdy  v.  M’ Go  wan,  or  a 
restriction  of  its  interpretation.  Here 
again  is  where  the  Institute  seem  to 
have  completely  failed  us  for  all  these 
years.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
they  have  simply  taken  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  as  to  what  the  bearing  of  the 
law  is.  To  a  lawyer  of  course  (not  un¬ 
naturally)  the  law  is  a  sacred  thing ; 
if  you  complain  that  some  particular 
effect  of  legislation  is  unfair  to  you, 
he  simply  says  that  is  the  law  and  you 
cannot  help  it.  The  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  seem  all  along  to  have  been  content 
with  this  ;  we  know  that  they  have  con¬ 
sulted  lawyers,  but  they  have  accepted 
the  statement  that  the  law  is  so-and-so, 
and  there  they  have  stopped.  They 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  law  was  a  mistake  and  an 
anomaly,  based  on  a  total  misunder¬ 
standing  of  an  architect’s  position;  and 
that  is  what  they  ought  to  endeavour 
to  do  now.  To  say  that  it  is  no  use, 
and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  fail,  is  a  most  pusillanimous  policy. 
They  ought  to  go  op  agitating  about  the 
matter  until  they  succeed. 

Whether,  when  the  Institute  Scale  of 
Charges  is  revised  (which  we  consider  to 
be  inevitable)  any  new  principle  should 
be  introduced  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
plans  made  but  not  carried  out,  is  a  point 
that  should  be  worth  considering.  Of 
course  it  seems  perfectly  illogical  to  say 
that  the  plans  are  the  architect’s  property 
when  the  building  is  carried  out,  but 
that  they  are  the  client’s  when  it  is  not 
carried  out.  It  is  an  anomaly ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised  that 
it  is  an  anomaly  entirely  creditable 
to  the  profession.  Judges  appear  to 
regard  architects  who  claim  to  keep  their 
drawings  as  rapacious  persons  who  want 
to  be  paid  for  what  they  do  not  supply. 
In  reality,  the  fact  that  most  architects 
are  willing  to  hand  over  the  drawings 
when  a  building  is  not  carried  out, 
illogical  as  it  is,  is  really  a  piece  of  liber¬ 
ality  ;  it  is  simply  acquiesced  in  from  the 
feeling  that  if  a  man  does  not  go  on  with 
the  building  and  pays  half  the  com¬ 
mission  he  has  got  nothing  for  his  money 
unless  he  gets  the  drawings.  As  we- 
have  before  said,  we  think  it  is  a  mistaken 
policy  charging  for  the  drawings  as  a 
percentage  of  the  commission  ;  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  fair  charge  for  time 
and  thought  expended.  At  the  same 
time  we  think  that  the  case  of  charging 
2|  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  outlay 
and  retaining  the  drawings  is  perfectly 
defensible  on  grounds  of  logic  and  fair¬ 
ness.  As  a  rule,  they  do  represent  a 


good  half  of  the  work  incidental  to 
carrying  out  a  building.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  man  is  to  give  an 
architect  the  trouble  of  preparing  draw¬ 
ings  and  then  not  pay  him  because  he 
(the  client)  changes  his  mind  about 
building.  In  that  case,  why  are  the 
drawings  to  be  given  up  to  him  ?  If 
he  really  does  not  mean  to  build,  they 
are  of  no  use  to  him ;  if  he  does,  he  has 
got  possession  of  them  and  can  hand 
them  over  to  another  architect  if  he 
chooses,  to  carry  out,  which  is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  original  architect ;  or  he 
may  think  he  can  carry  them  out  himself, 
and  thereby  save  the  rest  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  commission.  It  would  be  perfectly 
possible  for  an  astute  person  with  no 
particular  sense  of  honour  to  proceed 
on  those  lines  of  malice  prepense ; 
to  get  the  plans  all  complete  and  then  say 
“  I  shall  not  build  at  present,  but  I  will 
pay  your  commission  for  the  plans,” 
get  possession  of  them,  and  carry  them 
out  with  the  aid  of  a  clerk  of  works. 
If  it  was  a  building  intended  to  have 
any  architectural  character  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  spoil  it  all ;  but  he  would  not  know 
that ;  and  he  would  have  done  a  gross 
injury  to  the  architect  without  the  latter 
having  any  remedy  of  any  kind.  And 
after  all,  what  is  the  hardship  or  unfair¬ 
ness  to  the  client  in  not  having  the 
drawings  ?  If  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind  about  building  when  he  ordered 
the  plans  to  be  made,  that  is  his  own 
fault.  If  he  wishes  to  build  later  on,  the 
plans  are  waiting  for  him,  and  he  has 
no  more  to  pay  in  the  long  run  than  if 
he  had  gone  on  building  at  once.  And 
why  is  he  to  take  possession  of  A.’s 
plans  and  be  able,  if  he  chooses,  to  hand 
them  over  to  B.  ?  These  are  points 
which  judges  and  lawyers  do  not  seem 
to  understand  ;  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  as  the 
representative  body  of  the  profession, 
to  put  these  matters  before  them  in  a 
proper  light,  instead  of  sitting  down 
meekly  and  allowing  men  to  ride  over 
their  heads. 

- •-*-« - 

THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

E  cannot  this  year  speak  of 
the  “  Old  Masters  ”  exhibi¬ 
tion,  for  the  Old  Masters,  as 
the  phrase  is  commonly  understood, 
have  been  dismissed  in  favour  of  a 
representative  exhibition  of  a  painter 
whom  future  generations  may,  no  doubt, 
class  as  an  Old  Master  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  apply  the  expression 
to  Vandyck  or  Reynolds.  And  a  very 
representative  exhibition  it  is,  and  a 
much  more  interesting  one  than  some 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  older  painters.  Every  side 
of  G.  F.  Watts’s  genius  is  illustrated 
in  it,  and  we  feel  able  to  come  to  some 
conclusion,  in  studying  it,  as  to  the 
position  which  the  author  of  this  great 
and  varied  life’s  work  is  likely  to  hold 
in  the  roll  of  modern  English  painters. 

Two  conclusions  we  arrive  at  are- 
first,  that  Watts’s  middle  period  was 
his  greatest ;  secondly,  as  has  been 
before  observed  in  these  pages,  that 
he  injured  his  art  in  his  later  years  by 
regarding  it  too  much  as  a  Mission, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  his  paintings 
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serve  always  the  end  of.  conveying 
some  moral  lesson.  This  side  of  his  art 
has  been  far  too  much  dwelt  on  and 
emphasised  in  critical  reviews  of  his 
work  which  have  appeared  since  his 
death.  That  a  painter  should  consider 
mere  artistic  achievement  as  secondary 
to  the  desire  to  make  people  better  by 
his  painting  is  no  doubt  a  very  noble 
weakness,  but  it  is  a  weakness,. .  since 
it  is  an  endeavour  to  make  painting 
do  what  may  b4  much  better  done  in 
words,  and  it  almost  inevitably  leads 
to  the  art  being  more  or  less  sacrificed 
to  the  moral  aim.  When  a  painter 
could  do  and  has  done  so  many  beautiful 
things,  was  it  worth  while  to  emphasise 
the  vulgarising  effect  of  the  love  of 
riches  by  so  revolting  a  painting  as 
“  The  Wife  of  Plutus  ”  ?  a  picture 
which  no  one  would  wish  to  hang  in  his 
house  (or  so  we  should  have  thought), 
and  which  one  is  chiefly  desirous  to  for¬ 
get.  The  real  moral  greatness  in  paint¬ 
ing  should  lie  in  a  greatness  of  style 
and  feeling  in  the  painting  itself,  not  in 
the  recommendation  of  a  special  lesson. 
Now  “  Love  and  Death,”  which  we 
shall  always  regard  as  Watts’s  greatest 
and  central  work,  is  really,  a  picture 
with  a  great  moral  grandeur  inherent 
in  it,  but  it  is  not  a  “  lesson  ”  ;  there 
is  no  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  it 
that  can  be  expressed  in  words  ;  only 
it  sets  one  thinking  of  the  great  issues 
of  life,  besides  being  grand  and  impres¬ 
sive  as  a  design.  If  it  were  less  grand 
in  design,  the  meaning,  so  far  as  it  has 
a  meaning,  would  be  the  same,  but  it 
would  no  longer  be  impressive.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  effort  to  put 
too  much  of  allegorical  meaning  into 
a  picture.  We  see  this  illustrated  in 
the  two  nude  figures  entitled  “  Daphne  ” 
and  “  Psyche.”  The  former,  painted 
in  1872,  has  not  been  much  exhibited, 
and  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
many  of  the  painter’s  admirers,  as  we 
have  never  seen  any  reference  to  it  in 
,  the  numerous  articles  that  have  appeared 
in, magazines  since  the  painter’s  death. 
It  is  a  picture  which  a  Greek  might  have 
painted,  so  perfectly  beautiful  is  it 
in  line  and  design,  so  statuesque  in 
character,  with  perhaps,  it  may  be 
admitted,  a  little  coldness  in  colour  as 
compared  with  the  painter’s  later  work  ; 
this  however  is  possibly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  intention  to  give  the  painting 
a  certain  degree  of  conventional  decora¬ 
tive  character.  It  has  no  meaning  or 
allegory  of  any  land  ;  it  is  simply  a  thing 
of  beauty.  The  “  Psyche  ”  in  the  Tait 
Gallery,  painted  at  a  much  later  period, 
is  an  attempt  to  symbolise  in  the  nude 
figure  the  weakness  and  the  tremulous 
nature  of  the  soul ;  but  the  result  is  that 
the  work  is  not  beautiful ;  it  gives  a  some¬ 
what  painful  idea  of  a  woman  nearly 
destitute  of  life,  or  just  about  to  faint 
away  from  exhaustion — “  anima  vagula, 
blandula  ”  :  the  “  Daphne  ”  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  painting,  the  “  Psyche  ”  is  not.  In 
the  category  of  works  which  have  pure 
beauty  for  their  object  Watts  did  few 
things  finer  than  “  The  Infancy  of 
Zeus,”  which  appeared,  when  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  a  few  years  ago, 
such  a  contrast  to  the  land  of  painting 
which  he  had  been  at  that  period  ex¬ 
hibiting,  that  there  was  a  rumour  that 
it  was  an  earlier  work  then  first  exhibited  ; 


but  we  see  that  in  the  Academy  cata¬ 
logue  it  is  dated  1896,  so  that  it  was  a 
happy  return  to  the  principles  of  his 
pre-moral  epoch  of  painting.  Watts 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  under  the 
influence  of  Titian  in  painting  this 
picture ;  not  only  do  the  figures  and 
composition  recall  Titian,  but  even  the 
landscape  background  is  Titianesque 
both  in  character  and  colour.  A  much 
earlier  work  which  shows  the  same  kind 
of  beauty,  though  not  equal  to  the  Zeus 
in  colour,  is  the  small  picture  of  an  infant 
Ganymede,  the  one  numbered  195  (there 
are  two  editions  of  it),  of  which  the  head 
is  of  wonderful  beauty.  This  was  painted 
in  1864 ;  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  it  before  ;  for  pure  beauty  it 
might  compare  even  with  Raphael’s 
cherubs  in  the  foreground  of  the  Dresden 
Madonna. 

As  a  colourist  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
till  perhaps  the  very  last  year,  Watts 
was  progressing  during  his  whole  career. 
That  unhappy  infant  covered  with 
leather,  who  comes  out  of  the  sea  to 
the  query,  “  Whence  %  Whither  ?  ”  is 
indeed  an  instance  of  failure  both  in 
regard  to  colour  and  texture,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  it  was  included  in  the 
Burlington  House  exhibition ;  and  it 
is  also  an  example  of  the  dangers  of 
“  moral  ”  painting,  since  there  can  be 
no  question  that  whatever  interest  it 
possesses  lies  in  the  question  asked  and 
in  the  enigma  of  life  thereby  suggested. 
We  should  have  preferred  (in  painting) 
a  more  human  flesh-and-blood  child, 
with  no  enigma.  One  would  almost  think 
that  it  is  this  moral  element  that  para¬ 
lysed  the  painter’s  hand,  for  the  “  Lilian,” 
painted  the  same  year,  has  all  the  old 
beauty  of  colour. 

The  pictures  which  more  than  any 
others,  probably,  will  make  Watts  remem¬ 
bered  are  the  “  Love  and  Death  ”  and  the 
“  Hope.”  The  latter  picture,  indeed, 
though  most  beautiful  and  original  as  a 
painting,  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
poor  and  sad  conception  of  Hope,  and 
one  would  much  more  have  expected  it 
to  be  named  “  Sorrow.”  By  whatever 
name,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
totally  original  things  in  modern  art, 
having  no  precedent,  and  differing  from 
everything  else  that  one  has  seen  in 
painting.  There  is  in  the  collection 
another  picture,  not  so  universal  in 
its  appeal,  but  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  Watts’s 
idea  of  conceptions — viz.,  “  The  Nixies’ 
Foster- daughter  ”  ;  the  human  child 
stolen  and  brought  up  by  the  Nixies 
(whoever  they  are),  and  recalling  some¬ 
thing  of  her  former  life  through  finding 
a  necklace.  The  face  is  beautiful  and 
unusual ;  but  what  makes  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  charm  of  the  picture  is .  its 
colour,  which  seems  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
and  defies  analysis. 

The  large  early  painting  of  “  Time  and 
Oblivion”  (1848)  is  striking  from  its 
grand  decorative  character  ;  one  would 
like  to  see  it  carried  out  in  mosaic,  for 
which  it  is  very  well  suited.  Among 
others  that  we  would  specially  dwell  on 
is  the  “  Ariadne  ”  (1888)  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hirsch,  noteworthy  as  a  treatment 
of  an  ancient  legend  of  tragedy  in  a 
truly  pathetic  and  poetic  spirit ;  not  only 
is  the  composition  fine,  but  the  head  of 
Ariadne  has  a  majesty  of  grief  which 


places  it  in  quite  a  different  category 
from  the  land  of  painting  of  classic  legend 
that  we  too  often  see  in  modern  English 
art ;  the  ordinary  model  with  a  classic  or 
legendary  name  affixed  to  her.  As 
an  example  of  remarkably  rich  and  har¬ 
monious  colour  we  would  draw  attention 
to  the  painting  of  a  girl  looldng  out  of  a 
window,  under  the  title  “The  rain  it 
raineth  every  day  ”  ;  it  does  not,  like  the 
colour  of  the  “Nixies’  Foster- daughter,” 
elude  analysis ;  you  can  trace  out  the 
scheme  of  colour  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  worked  out ;  but  it  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  perfect.  The 
“  Paolo  and  Francesca,”  too,  is  probably 
the  finest  illustration  that  painting  has 
produced  of  that  unhappy  pair,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  large 
picture  (180)  with  the  small  study  (152), 
and  see  how  greatly  the  expression  and 
character  of  the  heads  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied  in  the  larger  work,  the  smaller  one 
being  in  this  respect  almost  commonplace 
in  comparison,  though  the  composition 
is  the  same. 

The  landscapes  afford  a  curious  prob¬ 
lem  ;  they  are  so  unlike  landscape¬ 
painting  as  generally  understood ;  so 
little  of  actual  nature  in  them ;  and  yet 
so  impressive.  They  are  in  fact  rather 
records  of  the  sentiment  of  a  landscape 
as  the  painter  felt  it,  than  landscape¬ 
painting,  but  they  have  a  power  and 
suggestiveness  that  many  more  finished 
landscape-paintings  have  not ;  they  illus¬ 
trate  emphatically  the  fact  that  landscape 
painting  depends  upon  the  mind  of 
the  artist  rather  than  on  the  facts  of 
the  scene. 

The  collection  in  a  further  room  of 
paintings  and  drawings  by  G.  F.  Sandys 
goes  to  confirm  our  previous  conviction, 
that  the  importance  of  Sandys’s  work 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  These 
drawings  are  rather  stiff  in  character, 
and  show  that  the  artist’s  powers 
were  limited.  What  he  could  do 
best  is  illustrated  in  two  or  three 
carefully  finished  portraits  of  ladies,  but 
on  the  whole  the  work  is  rather  that  of 
a  man  who,  with  original  talents  in  art, 
did  not  get  further  than  the  initial  stage 
of  studies  and  drawings.  Sandys  would 
never  have  developed  into  a  great 
painter,  and  he  must  be  regarded  as 
rather  a  light-weight  for  the  Burlington 
House  Winter  Exhibition. 

In  connexion  with  this  exhibition  also  is 
shown,  in  a  separate  room,  a  one-tenth 
scale  model  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  as 
intended.  It  is  a  grand  work  as  shown 
here,  with  its  sculptured  terrace,  and 
steps,  and  the  concentric  basins  of 
water  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  J udging 
from  the  model,  the  work  promises  to  be 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  site. 
But  why,  oh,  why,  was  not  a  new  fa?adc 
built  to  Buckingham  Palace,  to  form  an 
architectural  background  worthy  of  the 
memorial  ? 

- — - 


?he  La  Scala  Theatre.— In  describing  a 
it  to  this  theatre  by  the  Architectural 
ioeiation  (page  656  ante)  we  referred  to 
composition — “  stuc  in  which  the 

nice  and  wall  panelling!  were  earned  oM, 
being  made  and  .fixed  by  a  French i  brim 
>  find  that  we  were 

s;  the  tender  was  flora  a  F  extrava- 
,  first  instance,  but  proved  loo  “Mm 
it,  and  ultimately  the  mater**1,  •“ 
ng  practically  the  same, 
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NOTES. 

Some  effort  is  now  being 
Reafforestation,  made  to  encourage  afforesta¬ 
tion  in  Wales,  an  example 
that  deserves  the  imitation  of  landowners 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  subject  is  one  appealing  directly 
to  architects  and  builders,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  country  such 
as  the  United  States  active  steps  are 
already  being  taken  for  the  conservation 
of  forest  resources  for  the  present  and 
future  benefit  of  those  great  industries 
in  which  timber  is  largely  used.  The 
necessity  for  stimulating  efforts  to  per¬ 
petuate  American  forests  as  permanent 
.  resources  of  the  nation  is  so  strongly 
recognised  that  a  congress  is  now  sitting 
at  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  forestry  Association,  with 
the  object  of  fostering  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  forest  in  relation  to 
the  industries  dependent  thereon.  When 
such  a  gathering  is  thought  necessary 
in  the  United  States,  surely  it  is  time 
that  British  landowners  should  devote 
attention  to  measures  calculated  to 
develop  the  possibilities  of  their  native 
land  and  to  revive  an  important  and 
profitable  industry. 

The  Aylesbury  Tw0  INQUIRIES  have  been 
Railway  held  into  the  recent  accident 
Accident.  on  Qreat  Central  Rail¬ 
way  at  Aylesbury  station — one  by 
Colonel  Yorke  representing  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  other  by  the  Coroner  for 
Mid-Buckinghamshire.  It  is  too  early 
to  expect  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  inspector,  but  there  is  little  reason 
for  believing  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
will  be  materially  different  from  those 
embodied  in  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner’s 
jury.  The  curve  at  Aylesbury  is  of  such 
radius  that  the  company  had  established 
a  speed  limit  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  if  this  had  not  been  exceeded  there 
would  have  been  no  accident.  The  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  two  signalmen,  a  ganger, 
a  platelayer,  and  several  fogmen,  makes 
clear  the  fact  that  the  train  entered  the 
curve  at  an  excessive  speed,  which  was 
estimated  by  one  witness  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  As  the  driver  of  the  train  was  one 
of  the  four  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
this  regrettable  occurrence,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  non- 
compliance  with  the  company’s  regula¬ 
tion.  Probably,  as  the  Coroner’s  jury 
believed,  the  fog  gave  rise  to  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  position  of  the  train 
with  respect  to  the  curve,  and  possibly 
the  greasiness  of  the  rails  was  equally 
responsible  for  the  high  speed  of  the  train, 
by  causing  the  wheels  to  skid  when  the 
brakes  were  applied.  We  are  quite  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  that 
the  Aylesbury  curve  should  be  modified 
at  an  early  date,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  distant  signals  should  be  kept  at 
danger  and  properly  “  fogged  ”  in  thick 
weather.  _ _ 

In  our  “  Note  ”  of  Oct.  22, 
Sea-Walls.6  1904,  we  referred  to  the 

indifference  exhibited  by  the 
local  authorities  to  the  protection  of 
Sheerness.  The  high  tide  of  last  week 
affords  further,  evidence  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  town  is  exposed,  through  the  in¬ 
sufficient  height  of  the  sea  walls.  The  tide 
then  rose  to  fully  5  ft.  above  the  normal 


high-water  level  and  flowed  into  the  town, 
with  the  result  that  the  police  station  and 
the  dockyard  railway  station  were  cut 
off  and  the  low-lying  district,  known  as 
Blue  Town,  was  flooded.  Moreover,  the 
water  rose  above  the  top  of  the  dockyard 
sea  walls,  flooding  that  part  of  the  yard 
in  front  of  the  Admiral-Superintendent’s 
offices,  and  the  basement  of  the  Gunnery 
School.  On  the  same  day  some  serious 
breaches  were  made  in  the  sea  wall  near 
Minster,  the  wall  being  injured  for  a  length 
of  about  300  ft.  and  a  gap  formed,  30  ft. 
in  width,  through  which  the  sea  entered 
in  large  volumes  and,  flooding  the  marshes, 
threatened  Sheerness  with  an  attack 
from  the  rear.  So  imminent  was  the 
danger  that  the  town  and  military 
authorities  joined  forces  in  temporary 
measures  of  defence  by  depositing  sand¬ 
bags  in  the  breach.  At  Chitney  marshes, 
near  Queenborough,  the  sea  walls  were 
broken  through  ;  the  tide  submerged  a 
large  area  of  land  and  drowned  a  large 
number  of  sheep.  Various  factories  on 
the  banks  of  Queenborough  Creek  were 
flooded,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Thames  the  lower  part  of  Southend  was 
completely  submerged.  Occurrences  of 
the  kind  show  the  almost  inconceivable 
lack  of  foresight  that  prevails  on  the 
shores  of  the  Thames  estuary.  In  places 
where  sea  walls  are  built,  they  certainly 
ought  to  afford  protection  from  the  highest 
possible  tides,  an  axiom  that  is  under¬ 
stood  and  acted  upon  in  Holland,  a 
country  in  which  coast  protection  works 
are  designed  bv  sensible  men  who  place 
no  reliance  on  chance  or  good  luck. 


The  A  Committee  is  now  en- 

Standardisation  i  •  j 

of  Water  Pipes  gaged  m  drawing  up  stan- 
and  Fittings,  (lards  for  regulating  the 
sizes  of  waterpipes,  taps,  valves,  and 
fittings  throughout  the  country.  This 
body,  which  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Engineering  Standards  Committee,  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  of  the  leading 
manufacturers,  the  Plumbers’  Company, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  Mas¬ 
ters’  and  Operatives  Plumbers’  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  has  the  support  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Admiralty. 
Stated  briefly,  the  object  is  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  standard  dimensions  for  all 
pipes  and  fittings,  both  lead  and  iron,  and 
for  all  taps,  valves,  and  auxiliaries.  In 
order  that  such  a  scheme  may  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  it  is  necessary 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
water  companies  and  municipal  water 
authorities  should  be  secured,  and  we 
understand  that  many  of  these  have 
already  promised  their  support.  But 
the  scope  of  the  Committee  includes  the 
regulation  of  other  matters.  It  has  been 
decided  that  flushing  cisterns  shall  be 
provided  with  stop-cocks  to  prevent 
flooding,  the  metal  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fittings  and  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts  will  be  specified,  a  sub¬ 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  inspect  all 
patterns  devised.  This  all  sounds  very 
well  in  a  sense,  but  we  fear  that  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  caused  to  house¬ 
holders,  and  a  good  many  unreasonable 
demands  made  upon  them.  When  we. 
remember  that  one  large  water  company 
refused,  for  reasons  best  known  to  itself, 
to  sanction  Lord  Kelvin’s  tap  within 
its  jurisdiction — the  most  scientifically 


designed  tap  of  modern  times,  we  may 
naturally  feel  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
as  to  what  may  be  forced  upon  us  by- 
doctrinaire  committees  on  water-fittings. 

Notwithstanding  the 
Motor^raffic.  recent  date  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanically-pro¬ 
pelled  vans  and  lorries  in  this  country, 
very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made, 
in  spite  of  the  legislative  restrictions 
which  have  hampered  designers  and 
reduced  the  advantages  of  their  vehicles 
to  industrial  firms.  The  Heavy  Motor 
Car  Order,  1904,  now  on  the  point  of 
issue  and  to  take  effect  on  March  1, 
embodies  the  new  regulations  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  have  the 
effect  of  removing  some  serious  disabili¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  the  net  maximum 
weight  of  a  motor  van  will  be  raised  from 
three  tons  to  five  tons,  and  of  the  van.  with 
one  trailer  from  four  tons  to  six  and  a 
half  tons.  Similarly  the  combined  weight 
of  the  van  and  load  is  raised  to  twelve 
tons.  At  the  same  time  the  width  of 
7  ft.  6  in.  will  be  allowed,  for  vans  of 
over  three  tons  weight.  The  value  of 
these  concessions  will  be  realised  by  the 
consideration  that  a  heavy  motor  van 
cannot  be  employed  economically  unless 
it  displaces  eight  horses  or  runs  at  a 
speed  which  is  objectionable  from  the 
public  point  of  view.  To  guard  against 
undue  injury  to  highways  heavy  motor 
vehicles  will  have  to  be  provided  with 
wheel  tires  of  ample  width,  the  minimum 
being  5  in.  for  hard  tires,  and  adequate 
springs  are  to  be  fitted  between  the 
axles  and  the  frame.  Further,  speed  is 
to  be  limited  to  five  miles  an  hour  for  any 
van  weighing  more  than  three  tons  empty, 
or  drawing  a  trailer,  but  vans  of  less  than 
three  tons  weight  may  travel  at  eight 
miles  an  hour.  The  new  regulations 
will  involve  considerable  activity  in  the 
way  of  new  designs,  and  for  this  reason 
we  may  not  see  any  marked  results  for 
some  months  to  come,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  industry  will  receive  a  great 
•impetus  with  concurrent  advantage  to 
the  general  public. 

The  exhibition  of  six  land- 
ESaiS  scape-painters,  which  has 

been  an  agreeable  annual 
incident  for  some  years,  is  held  this 
year  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Water- 
Colour  painters  instead  of  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  Sir  E.  Waterlow  has  seceded 
from  the  group,  and  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Hill 
has  taken  his  place.  There  is  too  much 
tendency  to  dingy  painting  in  some 
of  these  works  ;  Mr-.  J.  S.  Hill’s  “  Har¬ 
lech,”  for  instance,  seems  to  have  lost 
all  the  light  and  joy  of  nature;  and  a 
good  many  of  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  smaller 
works  are  what  we  should  call  smearing 
rather  than  painting ;  his  trees  have  lost 
all  semblance  of  trees,  and  are  simply 
masses  of  pigment.  Trees  are  not  like 
this.  His  large  work  called  “  Moon¬ 
light  ”  is  more  to  the  purpose,  though 
it  does  not  strike  us  as  quite  cold  enough 
in  tone  for  moonlight.  Mr.  Leslie 
Thomson  is  the  finest  of  the  six  in 
composition  ;  “  La  Pernelle,  Normandy, 
is  a  grandly  built-up  landscape ;  and 
“Norfolk  Mill,”  “Norfolk  Marshes, 
and  “  By  the  Sea  ”  are  all  fine  works. 
Mr.  Allan’s  “  Ebbing  Tide  ”  and  one  or 
two  other  coast  scenes  are  admirable , 
also  his  small  inland  scene  “  Amiens 
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(appropriately  French  in  style) ;  m 
“Honfleur”  the  ships  are  rather  too 
ragged  in  execution.  Mr.  Aumonier’s 
“The  Citadel,  Montreuil,”  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  gallery,  fine  both  in  effect 
and  composition,  in  which  latter  point 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is  not  so  complete, 
though  he  shows,  especially  in  “  The 
Mill-Stream,”  his  usual  power  of  light 
and  air  effect.  Composition  rules  the 
subject  in  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s  pictures; 
it  mingles  with  it  in  Mr.  Allan  s  and 
Mr.  Aumonier’s ;  it  is  rather  lost  in 
Mr.  Fisher’s;  while  Mr.  Peppercorn’s 
pictures  are  composition  and  little  else, 
in  the  present  exhibition,  at  least. 

Exhibition  at  We  do  not  understand  why 
the  Dudley  the  exhibition  01  water- 
GUtery.  cojours  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
is  called  a  “Panel”  exhibition,  except 
it  be  for  the  sake  of  having  a  distinctive 
appellation.  The  works  are  no  more 
“  paiiels  ”  than  any  other  exhibition  of 
water-colour  pictures.  The  works  of 
each  artist  are  grouped  separately,  and 
commence  with  seven  drawings  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Hughes,  of  which  “  Perdita  Found  ” 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  room.  This  is  a 
highly-finished  water-colour  breathing  the 
very  atmosphere  in  “  Winter’s  Tale  ”  ; 
the  edge  of  a  wood  near  the  sea,  where 
the  two  shepherds  find  the  “  barn — a  very 
pretty  barn,”  the  child  smiling  up  at  them 
and  holding  up  its  little  hands.  As  a 
Shakespeare  illustration  it  is  a  complete 
success.  Not  so  the  chalk  study  of 
“  Antonio,”  which  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  the  character  ;  still  less  the  life- 
size  head  of  “  Beethoven,”  who  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands  of 
painters.  Among  the  other  works  Mr. 
Frank  Mura’s  small  landscape  studies 
in  black  and  white  are  very  interesting, 
and  have  the  makings  of  pictures  in 
them,  especially  Nos.  9,  12,  and  14. 
Mr.  Thorne  Waite  exhibits  some  small 
landscape  studies,  among  which  “  The 
Dover  Road  ”  is  especially  good,  and 
would  work  out  finely  on  a  larger  scale. 
Mr.  W.  Rainey’s  “  A  Ring  of  Roses  ” 
is  a  pretty  group  of  country  children 
dancing  round  in  a  ring.  Of  Mr.  Russell 
Dowson’s  eleven  works,  two  scenes  at 
Antibes  (53  and  62)  are  worth  attention  ; 
so  are  Mr.  Selwyn  Image’s  drawings, 
despite  their  curious  style  and  execution  ; 
they  give  rather  the  impression  of  being 
old  drawings  from  some  sketch-book  of ; 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Frank  j 
Walton  exhibits  a  fine  study  of  rocks  at  j 
“  Pordenack  Point,  Land’s  End.”  Mr. 
Montague  Smythe’s.  works  are  mere 
sketches,  but  full  of  artistic  feeling ;  two 
of  them,  a  “  Reverie  ”  and  “  Solitude,” 
seem  to  have  been,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  done  under  the  influence  of 
Corot,  and  might  very  well  pass  for 
studies  by  that  painter.  Signor  Giam- 
pietri  shows  his  usual  excellence  in  the 
treatment  of  bits  of  old  Italian  architec¬ 
ture,  especially  in  “  Steps  of  the  Grants 
Fountain,  Villa  Lante,”  with  its  balustrade 
on  which  vases  and  consoles  alternate 
to  form  a  .grandiose  decoration.  Mr. 
Robert  Little’s  contributions  are  hardly 
up  to  his  usual  standard,  except  the  fine 
sketch  entitled  “  Belfry,  Hamper  Mill.” 


ihe  program! 
R°^ec Jure3?my  Academy  : 

Students  for 
now  issued  complete.  Pro 


Lectures  on  Painting,  which  commence 
on  the  9th,  we  have  before  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to.  The  further  announcement  is 
that  of  six  lectures  on  Sculpture  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert  (the  special  subjects  of 
each  lecture  are  not  stated),  two  by  Dr. 
Waldstein  on  Greek  sculpture  ;  and  four 
by  Professor  Aitchison  on  Vitruvius. 
We  confess  that  we  should  have  thought 
enough  had  been  said  of  late  years  about 
Vitruvius,  and  that  lectures  dealing  with 
and  illustrating  the  art  of  architecture  from 
a  modern  standpoint,  as  Mr.  Clausen’s 
lectures  dealt  with  painting,  would  have 
been  of  more  value  to  the  Academy 
students: 


MYSTERY  AS  AN  ARCHITECTURAL 
QUALITY.* 

The  love  of  mystery  is  akin  to  the  love  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  universal  instinct  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  was  not  the  aboriginal  savage,  but 
the  scientific  Egyptian,  who  devised  a  plan  for 
his  temples  of  which  mystery  is  the  very  key¬ 
note  ;  and  even  the  rationalistic  Greek  must 
have  his  Eleusis  wherewith  to  feed  this  universal 
craving. 

Without  being  careful  to  define  the  term 
logically  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguish  the 
two  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used.  (1) 
Mystery  absolute :  something  which  we  may 
apprehend,  but  not  compreherd,  that  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  thought,  and  about 
which  speculation  is  either  superfluous  or  mis¬ 
chievous.  This  is  the  theological  sense.  (2) 
Mystery  relative,  i.c.,  to  man’s  knowledge,  or 
condition  of  growtli  at  any  given  period 
of  time,  as,  e.g.,  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  sound  may  be  said  to  be  mysterious 
to  the  blind  and  deaf.  It  is  under  this  latter 
head  that  mystery  as  an  esthetic  quality  falls. 
We  may  describe  it,  then,  as  that  which  is 
obscure  until  it  is  explained,  not  as  a  puzzle 
without  a  solution.  In  this  sense  mystery  is 
opposed  to  obviousness,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  word,  to  blatancy— never,  I  think,  to  sim¬ 
plicity  or  lucidity,  the  true  contrary  to  which  is 
mystification  or  confusion. 

“  To  many  temperaments,”  wrote  a  reviewer 
in  the  Quarterly,  “  it  is  extremely  disagreeable 
to  be  kept  in  the  trammels  of  mystery.”  But, 
as  Arnold  Toynbee  pointed  out,  “  it  is  vain  to 
chafe  at  mystery — it  is  as  appropriate  to  con¬ 
sciousness  as  clearness  to  the  intellect.  We  are 
very  near  the  fount  of  all  things  when  we  feel 
that  there  is  mystery.”  We  cannot  escape  it, 
and  for  the  following  reason  : — 

“  Poetry,”  says  Matthew  Arnold  (in  words 
that  may  well  apply  to  art  generally),  “  is 
nothing  less  than  the  most  perfect  speech  of 
man,  that  in  which  he  comes  nearest  to  being 
able  to  utter  the  truth.” 

Art  has  to  deal  with  phenomena,  which  are 
“  but  shadows  and  likenesses  of  the  absolute 
truth  that  reveals  itself  to  men  in  different  ways, 
but  always  imperfectly,  and  as  in  a  glass.” 
Hence  the  sense  of  vagueness  that  one  so  often 
feels  in  poetry,  a  vagueness  that  is  partly 
subjective,  due,  i.e.,  to  the  reader’s  lack  of 
imaginative  grasp,  and  partly  inseparable  from  . 
the  poet’s  work;  for,  after  all.  human  speech  is 
a  clumsy  instrument  for  recording  and  conveying 
thought,  and  words  are  but  an  index  or  sign¬ 
post  To  the  poet’s  meaning.  It  is  this  blurred 
vision,  this  approximation  to  the  absolute 
truth,  that  makes  the  greatest  art  mysterious. 
Nature  herself  is  full  of  mystery  ;  the  complexity 
of  forests,  the  monotony  of  deserts,  the  height 
and  depth  of  mountains  and  ravines,  darkness 
and  silence,  sleep  and  death — all  are  mysterious. 
The  value  of  this  quality  in  the  arts  generally 
arises,  then,  from  its  correspondence  with  the 
same  quality  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds, 
whence  art  draws  her  subject-matter ;  in  other 
words,  from  its  truth  to  nature. 

Its  function  is  to  arouse  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a  challenge  to 
imagination  that  it  makes  its  presence  felt  to 
most  of  us  ;  and  to  those  in  whom  the  imagina- ; 
tive  faculty  is  well  developed  does  this  quality 
most  of  all  appeal. 

The  slightest  means  suffice  to  set  the  active 
imagination  at  work,  e.g.,  a  very  superficial 
analysis  shows  Hood’s  powerful  and  fantastic 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
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poem,  “  The  Haunted  House,”  to  have  been 
suggested  in  the  first  instance  solely  by  11  those 
boards  obscurely  spotted,”  which,  to  the  poet’s 
eye,  tinge  with  their  own  lurid  colours  all  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  decay  and  ruin,  and  give 
a  sinister  import  even  to  the  vanished  nudge 
and  deserted  cobweb.  ' 

Not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  the  higher  romance 
and  drama,  does  the  mysterious  play  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  recognised  part.  The  painter 
also  must  be,  to  use  Ruskin’s  phrase,  “  truth¬ 
fully  various  and  obscure.”  The  sculptor’s 
appeal  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  the  painter. 

“  I  would  not  like,”  said  Thackeray,  speaking 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  great  work— “  I  would  not 
like  to  be  left  alone  in  a  room  with  the  Moses.” 
The  same  sense  of  vague  uneasiness,  as  in  the 
presence  of  some  unseen,  but  felt,  spiritual 
intelligence,  produced  by  another  Work  of  the 
same  master,  is  well  conveyed  by  the  lines  in 
which  Rogers  describes  the  Duke  Lorenzo  in 
the  New  Sacristy  at  Florence.  “  It  fascinates, 
and  is  intolerable.”  But  it  is,  I  think,  to 
music,  and  architecture,  as  being  entirely 
creative  and  not  imitative  arts,  that  mystery 
is  especially  appropriate.  In  the  former  it 
reaches  perhaps  its  highest  expression  in  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Symphonies  ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
if  the  imperfection  of  language  as  a  medium  for 
transmitting  thought  be  a  necessary  source  of 
mystery  in  poetry,  what  are  we  to  say  of  stone, 
wood,  and  clay  in  which  the  architect  must 
find  his  inarticulate  utterance  ? 

We  have  seen  that  if  art  is  to  be  true  to  the 
rock  whence  she  was  hewn,  she  must  share  the 
quality  of  mystery  with  nature  herself.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  would  guard  against  being  supposed 
to  claim  too  much,  too  large  a  sphere,  or  too 
great  importance  for  its  influence  in  aesthetics. 
It  is,  after  all,  but  one  of  these  countless  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  up  the  perfect  work  of 
art.  This  much,  I  think,  may  be  claimed  for 
it,  that  though  we  cannot  say  that  mystery  is 
essential  to  true  beauty,  yet  in  the  very  noblest 
examples  it  is  ever  present.  In  the  words  of 
Bacon,  “  There  is  no  exquisite  beauty  but  hath 
some  strangeness  in  the  proportion.”  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  finishing  stroke  that  puts  us  in 
touch  with  the  infinite.  “  No  work  of  any  art,” 
writes  Ruskin,  “  in  which  this  expression  of 
infinity  is  possible,  can  be  perfect,  or  supremely 
elevated,  without  it,  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
presence  it  will  exalt  and  render  impressive 
even  the  most  tame  and  trivial  themes.” 

In  attempting  to  enumerate  and  in  sonic 
sort  classify  certain  sources  of  mystery  in 
architecture,  1  am  aware  that  there  is  danger  of 
treading  on  forbidden  ground.  As  in  ^  all 
Eesthetic  analysis,  there  is  this  risk :  that  “  we 
murder  to  dissect.”  For  mystery  itself  is 
intangible,  ethereal,  elusive.  It  is  overheard, 
rather  than  heard;  felt,  rather  than  seen. 
Insight,  not  sight,  is  needed,  since 

We  are  led  to  believe  a  lie  „ 

When  we  see  with,  not  through,  the  eye. 

But  we  have  to  do  not  so  much  with  the 
abstract  quality,  as  with  the  concrete  forms 
and  forces  that  seem  to  us,  if  not  to  combine  to 
produce  it,  at  least  to  enshrine  and  clothe  it, 
and  through  winch  the  perception  must  pene¬ 
trate  to  reach  the  spiritual  essence  within. 

I  have  placed  first  that  which  seems  to  me 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  mysterious 
element,  viz..  Reserve  and  Suggestion,  lhese 
are.  to  a  great  extent,  correlative,  i.e.,  the  num.t 
of  the  designer  imposes  the  restraint,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  beholder  responds  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  the  designer  suggests  also 
but  it  is  chiefly  by  silence  that  he  does  so.  It 
is  this  reserve  which  modern  architecture  ioi 
the  most  part  lacks.  It  puts,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  all  its  goods  in  the  shop  window.  One 
glance  and  we  have  seen  into  the  heart  of  i  . 
We  have  no  longings,  no  supposings,  no  mining, 
over  it.  It  does  not  kindle  “  1  ‘ 

touched  with  visionary  impulses.  ™e!e™ 
be  no  tender,  pathetic  strain  where .all  is  loud 
and  deflnite— every  note  accentuated  with  be 

Ct  abdication,  that  is,  complexity  of  phg 
may.  I  think,  be  rightly  consider ed  mad®  §P 
heading  of  reserve,  because  it  is  by  •  .  • 

complexity  that  the  designeya«e^me^ 
to  be  grasped  bit  by  bit  He  ■ 
that  we  shall  understand  him  too  j  , 

And  so  in  churches— and  I  am  thinking 

chiefly  of  religious  bmlding--fcm  ^ 

are  more  mysterious  than  tw  .  AMI 

mystery  of  the  maze  or  forest— pot  v  y  ; 
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perhaps,  but  undoubtedly  effective.  Again, 
a  frequent  device  of  the  Middle  Ages,  viz., 
deflecting  the  axis  of  the  chancel  from  that  of 
the  nave  (which  is,  by  the  way,  a  purely  aesthetic 
device,  not  a  symbolic  one),  was  used  with  the 
same  object ;  and  so  also  the  apse  with  its 
radiating  chapels,  or  any  plan  which  constantly 
brings  fresh  perspectives  into  view  as  the  point 
of  sight  is  changed.  In  illustration,  the  plans 
of  Canterbury,  Cordova,  Oxford,  and  Burgos 
may  be  alluded  to  ;  also  crypts  generally,  and 
that  wonderful  group  of  buildings  known  as 
S.  Stefano,  at  Bologna,  where  we  find  seven 
complete  churches,  differing  in  level,  size,  plan, 
and  age,  under  one  roof. 

1  ■  In  connexion  with  complexity  of  plan  may 
be  mentioned  Complexity  of  Grouping,  and  of 
this  the  Piazza  Maggiore  at  Bergamo,  described 
by  Street,  is  a  striking  example : — 

“  The  very  position  of  the  Broletto,”  he  writes, 

“  teaches  us  a  lesson,  forming  on  one  side  the  boundary 
of  the  piazza,  on  the  other  it  faces,  within  a  few  feet 
only,  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  abut  at  one 
end  on  the  west  front  of  the  Duomo ;  and  to  this  sin¬ 
gularly  close,  even  huddled  grouping,  much  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  is  owing.  No  doubt, 

S.  Maria  and  the  original  cathedral  were  built-  llrst, 
and  then  the  architect  of  the  Broletto,  not  fearing — as 
we  would  fear  now — to  damage  what  has  been  done 
before,  boldly  throws  his  work  across  in  front  of  them ; 
but  upon  lofty  open  arches,  through  which  glimpses 
just  obtained  of  the  beauties  in  stone  beyond  make 
the  gazer  even  more  delighted  with  the  churches  when  he 
reaches  them  than  he  would  have  had  they  all  been  seen 
from  the  first.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  notable  example  of  the 
difference  between  ancient  grouping  and  modern,  and 
one  instance  only  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be 
adduced  from  our  own  country  and  from  the  Continent 
of  the  principle  upon  which  old  architects  worked,  and 
vet  people,  ignorant  of  real  principles  in  art,  talk  as 
though  somewhat  would  be  gained  if  we  could  pull  down 
St.  Margaret’s  in  order  to  let  Westminster  Abbey  be 
seen ;  whereas,  in  truth,  then,  certain  result  would  be 
the  loss  of  that  kind  of  intricacy  and  mystery  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  the  Gothic  spirit.”— {Brick 
and  Marble,  etc.) 

Slightly  differing  from  the  last  is  Sub-division 
of  a  Simple  Plan.  This,  again,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  that  the  eye  must  not  be  allowed 
to  comprehend  all  at  once.  This  is  the  chief 
aesthetic  function  of  screens.  Not  long  ago 
the  vicar  of  a  large  town  church  was  discussing 
the  desirableness  of  a  chancel  screen  to  which 
lie  was  himself  opposed ;  and  to  justify  his 
opposition,  he  pointed  out,  as  an  insuperable 
objection  to  a  high  screen,  that,  from  a  certain 
carefully  selected  position  in  the  nave,  the 
cornice  would  appear  to  cut  the  reredos  in  two, 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  east  window,  but  it  matters 
not.  Nor  did  the  obvious  reply,  that  there  was 
only  one  particular  spot  in  the  church  where 
this  deplorable  optical  effect  would  be  produced, 
tend  to  modify  his  conviction.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  demonstrate  the  irrelevancy  of  such  a  con¬ 
tention,  for  it  is  all  a  question  of  the  position 
of  the  eye,  and  that,  happily,  is  not  fixed. 
This  little  incident  is  typical  of  a  constantly 
incurring  objection — people  forget  that  it  is 
the  very  object  of  a  screen  to  obstruct,  baffle, 
and  perplex  the  sight.  Art,  no  less  than  the 
religion  she  serves,  has  her  “discipline  of  the 
secret”  and  her  “economy”  of  truth.  True 
art  never  deceives,  but  reserves  her  secrets  for 
tlm  right  persons  and  the  right  times. 

It  was  stated  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  a  huge  un¬ 
obstructed  parallelogram,  such  as  Westminster 
Hall,  was  the  ideal  plan  for  a  modern  church. 
Well,  there  are,  and  have  been  for  centuries, 
two  types  of  church  plan  :  one  northern.  Gothic 
and  mysterious  ;  the  other  southern,  Italian 
and  spacious — the  one  based  on  reverence,  the 
other  on  sacrifice.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  rival  systems,  since  each  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  may  produce,  such  magnificent 
results  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  these 
islands.  In  any  case,  such  a  line  of  thought  as 
that  of  the  vicar  above-mentioned,  who  added, 
trnlv  enough,  that  mystery  was  opposed  to  the 
soirit  of  the  age,  showed  a  complete  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the 
former  type,  that  familiar  to  us  nevertheless, 
is  based.  It  is  a  misconception  that  has  been 
rife  8  mong  restorers,  from  Wyatt  the  Destroyer 
down  to  the  present  time.  Cathedral  churches 
especially  have  suffered  from  the  fallacy  of  the 
vista,  or  unimpeded  view  from  end  to  end  of 
every  part,  to  which  have  been  sacrified  so 
many  solid  screens  and  central  organs.  On  the 
contrary,  as  medieval  architects  were  well  aware, 
the  more  a  church  is  divided  and  subdivided 
with  walls,  screens,  grates,  and  veils,  the  better 
it  becomes  both  devotionally  and  aesthetically — 
aistheticallv,  because  its  apparent  size  is  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  eye  is  thwarted  .  and  curiosity 
stimulated  there  ‘is  a  feeling  of  expectancy  ‘ 


a  sense  of  power  in  reserve  ;  a  suggestion  of 
infinity.  Such  a  church  becomes  in  a  word 
mysterious.  Nor  is  the  mystery  that  comes 
from  such  subdivision  any  bar  to  devotion. 

“  I  should  like  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,” 
said  a  great  philosopher,  “  indeed,  it  is  a  principle, 
that  no  place  can  be  devotional  but  what  is 
small.”  “  When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy 
closet.”  Of  the  great  altar  screens,  such  as  we 
find  at  Winchester  and  St.  Albans,  Walcott, 
the  antiquary,  finely  writes :  “  Whilst  they 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
church,  which  hitherto  augmented  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  sanctuary,  they  resemble  a  gorgeous 
veil  before  some  further  Holy  of  Holies,  winch 
our  earthly  services  faintly  shadow.” 

The  last  sub-heading  under  reserve  is  In¬ 
completeness.  This  may  be  actual,  as  in  many 
old  buildings,  or  merely  suggested  for  purposes 
of  his  own  by  the  designer.  There  is  a  type  of 
west  front  not  uncommon  abroad,  where  a 
beginning  is  made  of  two  towers,  one  only  of 
which  is  finished,  as  at  Strasburg  and  elsewhere. 
The  fancy  is  then  better  pleased  to  picture  the 
completed  design  than  it  would  be  by  seeing 
it  actually  realised  ;  and  I  think  few  of  us  would 
wish  to  see  a  second  tower  added  to  Antwerp. 
And  doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  old  fragmentary  Cologne  Cathedial  was  far 
more  sublime — as  those  who  have  seen  both  tell 
us — than  the  completed  building. 

The  rhetorical  figure  called  Aposiofesis,  by 
which  the  speaker  leaves  a  sentence  unfinished 
for  the  audience  to  supply  the  conclusion,  has 
its  analogy  in  architecture.  The  design  starts 
a  train  of  thought,  and  then  breaks  off  suddenly. 

I  have  noticed  the  employment  of  this  device 
in  the  late  J.  D.  Sedding’s  works.  I  recollect 
a  design  for  a  tower — never,  I  think,  carried 
out — which  became  suddenly  rich  in  the  belfry 
stage,  and  then,  before  the  design  was  worked 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  it  was  impatiently  cut 
off  by  the  heavy  projecting  eaves  of  the  roof, 
leaving  the  spectator  free  to  complete  the 
suggested  thought  as  he  chose. 

The  Unexpected  may  be  claimed  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  source  of  mystery,  though  chiefly  concerned 
with  detail  and  furniture.  We  are  startled  by 
points  of  interest  in  unexpected  places,  or  by 
coming  perhaps  upon  realistic  sculpture  in 
out-of-the-way  chapels  and  nooks,  Calvaries 
and  sepulchres  of  life-sized  figures  and  the  like. 
But  though  these  may,  nay,  should  be,  fearful 
and  severe,  there  must  be  nothing  to  excite 
disgust,  as  does  so  much  of  modern  religious 
sculpture  on  the  Continent.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  mystery  of  the  skull-and-cross-bones  type. 

But  experience  shows  that  this  method  of 
exciting  the  imagination  by  surprise  is  easily 
abused,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  self-respect¬ 
ing  architect  will  fall  into  the  cheap,  stagey 
trickery  with  which  one  is  only  too  familiar 
abroad — concealed  and  reflected  lights,  false 
painted  perspectives,  and  devices  in  luminous 
paint  (as  I  have  seen  in  a  crypt  at  Boulogne). 
Such  unworthy  methods  are  soon  detected  and 
merely  excite  contempt. 

A  word  as  to  gloom.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  be  a  true  source  of  mystery,  except 
in  combination  with  other  attributes.  I  know 
many  modern  churches  which  are  gloomy 
enough  in  all  conscience  without  being  in  the 
least  mysterious. 

Gloom  to  have  real  value  must  be  relative, 
not  absolute  ;  relative,  that  is,  to  the  light  out¬ 
side.  We  can  appreciate  gloomy  churches  in 
Spain,  but  not  here.  In  the  south  their  cool 
interiors  are  a  relief  from  the  relentless  glare  of 
the  sun  ;  here  for  three  hundred  days  in  most 
years  they  would  merely  repel.  The  effects 
of  gloom  are  : — 

1.  It  increases  the  apparent  size  of  a  building  ; 
and  this,  not  by  equally  diffused  gloom,  but  by 
unequal  lighting. 

2.  To  the  parts  remote  from  the  eye  it  gives 
the  effect  of  gradual  melting  into  nothingness, 
or  infinity. 

3.  Part  being  lost  to  sight,  the  imagination 
i1*  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Crypts 
and  catacombs  derive  much  of  their  impressive¬ 
ness  from  this  source,  but  also  from  their 
complexity,  association  with  the  dead,  and  so 
forth. 

Under  this  heading  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest  the  question  whether  the  artificial 
lighting  of  churches  has  been  adequately 
approached  from  this  point  of  view.  Much 
time  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  on 
the  design  of  gas  and  electric  lights  fittings — far 
too  much  to  my  thinking — too  little  for  the 
arrangement  and  disposition,  quality  and 
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quantity,  of  the  light  itself,  and  it  is  thought 
that  enough  has  been  conceded  to  art  when 
the  ironmongery  has  been  architecturally 
treated.  But  surely  church  lighting,  con¬ 
sidered  quite  apart  from  fittings,  has  extraor¬ 
dinary  capabilities  for  artistic  treatment, 
though  the  garish  aspect  of  many  churches 
when  the  gas  is  lit  gives  but  small  promise  of 
any  such  possibility. 

Its  special  function  in  this  respect  lies  in 
developing  certain  qualities  of  the  building, 
chiefly  mystery  ;  and  here  not  so  much  by  what 
it  does  as  by  what  it  leaves  undone- — that  is, 
by  judicious  disposition  of  shadow.  Nothing 
is  commoner  in  a  town  church  when  lit  up  at 
night  than  an  entire  absence  of  shade  or  shadow 
Light,  however,  when  equally  diffused  through¬ 
out  an  interior — and  this  is  the  ideal  aimed  at 
in  most  schemes  for  lighting — makes  accentua¬ 
tion,  essential  as  it  is  to  artistic  success,  im¬ 
possible.  The  great  evil  from  which  we  now 
suffer  is  over-lighting,  originating  partly  from 
ignoring  the  real  purpose  for  which  light  is 
wanted,  and  partly  from  the  fatal  facility  with 
which  gas  and  electric  light  lend  themselves 
to  abuse  in  this  respect.  Nobody  ever  saw 
a  church  overlit  with  candles.  Artificial  light 
is  wanted  in  a  church  in  order  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  may  be  reverently  performed,  that 
people  may  come  and  go  with  ease  and  security 
against  panic,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  be  enabled  to  read  their  books.  Hence, 
if  the  light  is  put  where  it  is  wanted  for  these 
purposes  and  there  only,  i.e.,  near  the 
floor  and  not  up  in  the  roof,  and  shaded  so  as 
not  to  tease  the  eye,  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  the  direction  of  a  rational  method  of  lighting, 
and  one  that  will  help,  not  mar,  the  expression 
of  the  architecture. 

Next,  any  highly  imaginative  design  possesses 
an  element  of  mystery,  and  this,  I  think,  for 
the  reason  that  all  design  of  the  highest  order 
has  something  of  inspiration.  It  comes  from 
without.  The  more  spontaneous  and  inevitable 
"he  design  appears,  the  more  we  wonder  at  it. 
Mere  size  possesses  no  charm  on  this  side  of 
be  Atlantic  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  mysterious, 
xcept  so  far  as  it  can  suggest  infinity.  Ike 
astest  bulk  is  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  most 
linute,  if  it  be  definite  bulk.”  *  The  Midd  e 
Lge  builders,  especially  in  Italy,  employee 
lany  methods  for  baffling  the  eye  and,  as  far 
s  possible,  preventing  it  from  gauging  the 
xact  size  of  buildings.  For  instance,  they 
/ould  gradually  diminish  the  arch  openings  of 
he  arcade  eastwards,  as  in  the  Duomo  ot 
'iesole.  They  would  also  lower  the  capitals 
irogressively,  at  the  same  time  sloping  'e 
loor  upwards  or  raising  it  by  a  step  m  the 
aiddle,  as  at  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  Sometimes 
hey  would  gather  in  the  walls  eastwards,  as 
,t  S.  Stefano,  Venice,  where  these  actually 
pproach  one  another  to  the  extent  ot  lo  • 
’he  result  of  these  devices,  and  many  others 
-f  the  same  kind,  is  not  necessarily  to  increase 
he  apparent  size  of  the  building— it  is,  indeed, 
ibvious  that  they  might  have  the  opposite 
ffect — but  to  destroy  the  sense  of  aefinue 
ize,  and  to  suggest  infinity  also  by  gradation 
,nd  progression.  Certain  forms  impress  the 
mnd  with  spiritual  ideas,  e.g.,  roundness 
xpresses  finality  and  completeness;  curves 
md  gradation  suggest  infinity.  These  forms, 
n  conjunction  with  great  size,  are  the  cause  ot 
he  majesty  and  power  of  the  dome.  1  ■ 

lie  dome  of  S.  Paul’s,”  says  a  modern  writer, 
‘  we  are  awed  by  this  feeling  of  vastness  ot 
pace— it  is  the  infinite  made  finite,  r 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  St.  Mark  > 
he  lower  church  at  Assisi,  and  many  of  tne 
Byzantine  churches  owe  much  of  their  myster  - 
ms  impressiveness  to  the  extreme  richness  • 
;heir  materials  and  decoration.  Bn  1  , 

•hiefly  in  small  objects  that  abundance  and 
ntric'acy  of  detail  produce  a  kind  of  mystery 
rom  the  runic  monsters  of  Scandinavia,  - 
zeterately  convolved,”  to  the  sump  ’  ‘ 

ooms  of  Genoa  and  Bruges.  Even  a  pattern 
may  be  mysterious.  . 

With  many  an  old  building  situation  is 
more  potent  factor  in  rousing  the  lmagina 
md  the  sense  of  expectancy  than  any  consciou 
jffort  of  the  architect.  But  if  his  building 
match  its  situation  nature  will  second 
mdeavour.  When  the  mediaeval  workers  had 
to  build  upon  a  rock  they  rooted  their  mason  y 
is  it  were  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  so  th 
the  building  seems  to  grow  out  of  and  iorni 
part  of  nature’s  architecture.  Nowadays 
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seldom  build  upon  a  crag  if  we  can  help  it, 
but  when  obliged  to  do  so  we  blast  the  top 
to  make  a  comfortable  platform  on  which 
to  set  a  smug  building  that  would  be  equally 
suitable  upon  a  level  plain.  So  all  mystery  of 
situation  is  lost.  Still,  in  dealing  with  the 
outlying  parts  of  a  building,  the  enclosures, 
and  approaches,  it  must  be  the  architect’s 
endeavour,  when  he  would  make  his  building 
mysterious,  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  such  impressions  are  most  readily 
received.  “  So  the  spectator,”  says  Ruskin, 
“  is  brought  to  your  work  already  in  an  excited 
and  imaginative  mood.  He  has  been  impressed 
by  the  cathedral  wall  as  it  loomed  over  the  low 
streets  before  he  looks  up  to  the  carving  of  its 
porch,  and  his  love  of  mystery  has  been  touched 
by  the  silence  and  the  shadows  of  the  cloister 
before  he  can  set  himself  to  decipher  the  bosses 
of  its  vaulting.  .  .  .”  You  must  meet 
this  imaginative  temper  half  way ;  you  must 
“  touch  the  sense  of  terror,  or  satisfy  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  things  strange,  which  have  been 
prompted  by  the  mystery  or  the  majesty  of 
the  surrounding  scene.  And  thus  your  leaving 
forms  more  or  less  undefined,  or  carrying  out 
your  fancies,  however  extravagant,  in  grotesque¬ 
ness  of  shadow  or  shape,  will  be  for  the  most 
part  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  the 
observer  ;  and  he  is  likely,  therefore,  much  more 
willingly  to  use  his  fancy  to  help  your  meaning 
than  his  judgment  to  detect  yoiir  faults.” 

Remote  age,  I  have  placed  last,  because  the 
mystery  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  arises 
more  from  association  than  from  any  intrinsic 
property  of  the  architecture  itself.  This, 
together  with  their  incompletenesss,  is  the 
mystery  of  ruins.  The  mediaeval  life  of  castle 
and  cloister  is  a  thing  outside  our  experience,  and 
in  the  distance  appears  surrounded  with  a  halo 
of  romance ;  and  so  buildings  which  to  con¬ 
temporaries  were  perhaps  commonplace  will  be 
endowed  by  Time  with  properties  both  new  and 
strange. 

But,  after. all,  mystery  refuses  to  be  docketted 
and  pigeon-holed,  and  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  imply  that  the  qualities  of  reserve,  gloom,  etc., 
just  enumerated  are  other  than  secondary 
and  contributory  causes  in  its  production. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  undercroft  at  Canter¬ 
bury  is  mysterious  because  it  is  dark  and  com¬ 
plicated  ;  but  what  of  a  badly  planned  base¬ 
ment,  which  may  combine  these  attributes  in  a 
superior  degree  ?  Is  that  mysterious  also, 
and  if  not,  why  not  ?  And  if  the  thickly- 
planted  columns  of  a  crypt  increase  its  mystery, 


would  the  same  effect  be  produced  by  a  forest  of 
steel  stancheons ;  and  will  a  glazed-brick 
corridor,  however  narrow,  dark,  and  tortuous, 
be  as  mysterious  as  the  straightest  alley  in  the 
catacombs  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  mystery 
is  the  resultant  of  many  converging  forces,  some 
of  which  cannot  easily  be  traced  to  their  starting 
point ;  and  is  of  so  subtle  an  essence  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  dispelled  by  the  slightest  breath 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  vulgar.  F.  C.  E. 


SPRING-GARDENS,  CHARING  CROSS, 
AND  WHITEHALL :  1801-1900. 

Spring-gardens. — The  lettering  “  Mr.  Penn’s 
garden”  (10,  New-street)  on  T.  Chawner’s 
Survey  of  1804  (Fig.  1)  explains  in  a  measure  an 
announcement  in  the  Times  of  February  26 
1802 J  ' 

“  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Penn  have  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  Crown  of  so  much  of  the  ground  as  lies 
within  the  angle  of  the  wall  at  Spring-gardens.  The 
wall  is  to  be  straightened  and  the  space  within  will  give 
Mr.  Penn  an  agreeable  area  before  his  windows,  and 
add  to  his  Lordship’s  garden.  The  work  is  already 
in  hand.” 

Having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Crown  to 
build  over  the  Wilderness  in  Outer  Spring- 
garden  in  1772,  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  built  a  house.  (B,  Fig.  3)  which  in 
part  stood  over  the  north  entrance  of  the 
long  narrow  passage,  plotted  in  a  plan  of 
1690,  leading  into  the  old  Spring-garden  and 
Milk  Fair  in  St.  James’s  Park.  Porter’s 
sketch  and  plan,  1824,  prove  that  next  west 
to  Berkeley  House,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  French  Huguenot  Chapel  (A),  stood 
Wigley’s  auction  mart,  with  its  “  Great 
Room  ”  on  the  first  floor,  being,  it  appears, 
the  “  Great  Concert  Room  in  Spring  Garden,” 
in  which  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  two  children 
gave  their  first  concert  in  London  on  June  5, 
1764.  James  Cox,  a  clockmaker  of  Shoe-lane, 
rented  the  Great  Room  for  his  museum,  dis¬ 
persed  by  lottery  in  May,  1775.  The 
Huguenot  Chapel,  founded  temp.  William  III., 
was  replaced  with  the  later  St.  Matthew’s 
chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church,  which 
until  last  autumn  stood  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  New-street.  In  1858  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bought  Berkeley 
House  from  Lord  Fitzhardinge’s  executors  for 
600?.,  and  having  taken  a  new  lease  of  the  site, 
removed  in  1860  from  No.  1,  Greek-street, 
Soho,  to  the  new  offices  built  by  F.  Marrable. 
first  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Buildings 


and  Architect  to  the  Board  To  n 

succeeded  in  1861  G  J  Vnii;Q™/  1  aria*)le 
who  raised  the  bnildino  bT  o„eTy  {°\  1888>’ 

pensive  additions  atg«fe°a5tYn 

Board  acquired  the  leasehold  interests  rf  th» 
adjoining  Nos.  10,  12,  and  14  n  S  “  uf 
built  No.  14  in  i»27  for  himseB.  .h»d 

room,  the  “Grecian  Parlour,"  o7  the^tS 
Gr°nt  R  oomm,°.n1/  confused  with  Wigley’s 

Great  Room,  which  was  bumedj  ^  t]j| 
adjoining  houses,  on  April  2  1  naz 

Thomas  Blashill  enlarged  the  B'oard.room  for 
the  London  County  Council  in  1889,  by  buildinu 
a  semi-cncular  wall  and  a  public  gallery  on  the 
north  side,  and  rearranged  the  floor  space  for 
137  councillors.  Amongst  the  many  houses 
since  taken  by  the  Council  ore  Nis  26-7 
Cockspur-street,  built  by  Mr  T  Rcmol’ 
Williams  [January  12,  1889]  *  for  tile  firm  of 
E.  Stanford  on  the  site  of  the  British  Coffee 
House  i  the  destruction  of  that  unique  example 
of  Robert  Adam  s  work  is  much  to  be  regretted 
lhe  demolition  m  Spring-gardens  and  New-street 
(Figs.  3  and  4)  has  continued  during  eighteen 

IsKR3  Jews  B  «>C  spring  of 

1886  with  the  pulling  down  of  the  terrace  and 
the  Gun-house  in  the  Park.  New-street  and 
the  terrace  are  plotted  in  a  plan  of  1726  •  the 
retaining  wall  at  the  end  of  the  street  and  along 
the  terrace  was  a  piece  about  225  ft.  long  of  till 

?1oLPri[k  WaU  del',neated  in  Aggas’s  map.  In 
ISU4  Uiawner  pulled  down  part  (A-B.  Fig.  1) 
of  the  wall,  took  a  small  parcel  of  the  Park  for 
the  rounded  sweep  (C)  at  the  end  of  New- 
street,  and  made  the  steps  and  footpath  (E  and 
D)  descending  into  the  Park.  Many  of  the 
New-street  houses  were  occupied  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  were  handsomely  fitted  with 
joinery,  and  carved  work  in  wood  and  marble. 

Charing  Cross. — For  postal  purposes  Charing 
Cross  extends  from  Northumberland-avenue 
to  Great  Scotland-yard  (Nos.  1-34),  and  from 
Buckingham-court  to  Cockspur-street  (Nos. 
38-66).  Nearly  all  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt 
during  the  century ;  some  have  been  pulled 
down  since.  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  army  agents, 
removed  in  November,  1888,  from  Nos.  1-2, 
Craig’s-court,  to  No.  16,  designed  for  them 
by  Ewan  Christian  (ob.  1895) ;  No.  43,  Messrs. 
Cocks,  Biddulph,  &  Co.’s,  is  by  Richard  Coad. 
In  1900  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  built  the  Spring- 
gardens  front  of  the  bank,  on  the  site  of  No.  31, 
formerly  No.  20,  a  house  well  known  to  architects. 


Fig.  1.  Spring  Gardens,  etc.  :  a  Survey  by  T.  Chawner,  1804. 


— Old  Park  wall  taken  down. 

L— Part  taken  into  tlie  street  from  the  Park. 


D— New  public  passage  into  the  Park. 
E — Way  under  this  landing. 
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for  it  was  liis  father’s  home  in  1838-44, 

and  subsequently  his  offices.  No.  49,  Messrs. 
Drummond’s  bank  [June  28,  1879],  was  rebuilt 
in  1879  by  Philip  C.  Hardwick  (06.  1892)  on 
the  former  site  of  the  Bull’s  Head  and  Adam  and 
Edward  Lockett’s  taverns ;  and,  we  gather, 
of  the  house  into  which  Andrew  Drummond 
( ob .  1769),  the  founder  of  the  bank,  migrated 
from  his  first  counting-house,  since  absorbed  in 
Cox  &  Co.’s,  Craig’s-court.  In  excavating  the 
ground  were  found  an  unusual  amount  of  the 
fossilised  remains  of  extinct  mammalia — the 
cave  lion,  mammoth,  Irish  elk,  etc.,  and  in  the 
upper  deposits  the  Celtic  ox,  horse,  and  sheep. 
As  elsewhere  in  that  quarter  the  soil  presented 
great  difficulties,  and  the  foundations  were 
carried  to  a  depth  exceeding  30  ft.  On 
March  22,  1879,  we  described  and  illustrated 
the  works,  with  the  use  of  the  pulsometer,  the 
water  being  heavily  charged  with  sand.  The 
Phoenix  Fire  and  Pelican  Life  Offices,  1804-5,  are 
by  Joseph  Michael  Gandy  (ob.  1843) ;  the  Union 
of  London  and  Smiths  Bank  [April  20,  1872], 
by  F.  W.  Porter  (ob.  1901),  stands  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  66-7,  Farrance’s  noted  confectionery  and 
ice  shop.  In  the  winter  of  1855-6  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  repaired  the  pedestal  of  King  Charles  I.’s 
statue.  He  found  that  fractures  in  the  black 
marble  slab  had  been  pieced  with  Portland 
stone,  and  that  the  fastenings  of  three  feet  of 
the  horse  had  become  insecure  by  reason  of 
the  strain  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  horse. 
Scott  inserted  a  copper  chain  around  the  stones 
•of  the  cornice  below  a  new  and  thicker  slab  of 
granite,  securing  the  latter  to  the  pedestal,  and 
the  horse’s  feet  to  the  slab,  with  copper  bolts. 
The  carving  of  the  pedestal,  1674,  by  Joshua 
Marshall,  is  attributed  also,  1680,  to  Gibbons  : 
the  railings  have  been  removed. 

(New)  Admiralty. — In  his  report  of  August, 
1835,  upon  the  Admiralty  (by  Ripley,  1724-6), 
Sir  James  Pennethorne  says  it  rests  altogether 
upon  a  timber  platform  or  raft  laid  over  a  bed 
•of  river  deposit  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  thick,  which  is 
soft  and  full  of  water,  and  that  in  consequence 
it  had  settled  more  or  less  in  every  part.  The 
site,  in  fact,  is  that  of  the  shallow  lake,  once  part 
of  the  Thames  lagoon,  since  fed  by  an  effluent  of 
the  Ay  brook,  or  Tyburn,  and  by  the  tidal 
estuary  of  the  Merfleet,  which,  it  is  said,  Dunstan 
and  his  engineer-monks  embanked  and  drained. 
The  Admiralty  extensions  which  are  now 
being  completed  with  Block  III.  (Figs.  3  and  4) 
are  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  April,  1887.  Five 
years  before,  a  Committee  had  recommended 
a  larger  scheme  for  new  Admiralty  and  War 
Offices,  involving  the  demolition  of  the  (old) 
Admiralty  and  the  Paymaster-General’s  Office, 
and  the  site  was  obtained  for  550,000/:.,  whereof 
•only  150,000/.  passed  to  private  owners,  the 
remainder  being  for  Crown  property  [July  8, 
1882,  official  plan].  Nine  architects  were 
nominated  to  compete  in  1884 ;  P.  C.  Hardwick, 
Ewan  Christian,  and  three  Government 
officials  adjudged  that  the  best  sets  submitted 
were,  in  the  order  'named,  those  by  Messrs. 
Deeming  &  Leeming,  A.  Webb  &  E.  I.  Bell,  and 
Verity  &  Hunt  [September  6,  13,  and  27 ;  and 
■October  4, 1884].  Messrs.  Leeming  &  Leeming’s 
designs  were  accepted,  and  as  modified 
by  them  are  illustrated  by  two  draw¬ 
ings  in  our  number  of  April  4,  1885:  the 
•clearance  of  the  site,  on  the  north-west,  was 
begun  in  February,  1886.  The  project  did  not 
receive  general  approbation.  The  Council 
ot  the  Institute,  who,  in  June,  1882,  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  First 
Commissioner,  framed  a  memorial,  and  on 
March  i  iSSG,  the  Earl  of  Morley  received 
a  deputation  of  the  members,  who  submitted 
a  block  plan  [March  6,  1886]  for  using  the  site 
with  greater  advantage.  The  chief  points 
urged  m  the  memorial  related  to  a  redistribu- 
xion  ot  the  open  area  ”  spaces,  the  setting 
nack  ot  the  street  frontage  without  dislodging 
^  TSr/;^  nj-ummond’s  bank,  and  the  opening 
out  of  the  Mall  to  a  width  of  100  ft.  into  Charing 
vross.  I  he  Government  re-considered  the 

AnrJf  and  their  Select  Committee  of 

nprii,  1887,  recommended  an  abandonment 
Arl  Ju  1  ,scheme,  m  favour  of  extending  the 
Offwraltmi,and  of  erecting  a  separate  War 

Wust  1887® '  8iUPA“entaryo  estiraates  of 
August,  1887,  included  a  sum  of  8,000/.  to  be  paid 

feotinTS  *  deeming,  “in  full  satis- 

with  th  *^eir  claim  ...  in  connexion 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  erection 
7  °®cff.£or  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Departments,  and  they  were  then  instructed 
ThftSSv*  fjth  the  Admiralty  extension. 

A  he  additional  buildings  were  designed  by  them 


at  first  as  -  shaped  on  plan,  with  a 

colonnaded  screen  (since  replaced  with  Block 
III.)  on  the  south  side.  Mr.  William  Webster, 
contractor  for  the  foundations,  began  the 
work  in  January,  1891,  excavating  to  a  depth  of 
17  ft.  over  an  area  324  ft.  by  134  ft.  Finding 
the  loose  gravel  sub-soil  above  the  clay  heavily 
charged  with  water,  he  lined  the  cavity  with 
thick  concrete  walls  and  a  floor,  and  covered 
the  faces  of  the  retaining  walls  with  Claridge’s 
asphalt.  Block  I.,  completed  in  July,  1895, 
cost  190,000/.  ;  Block  II.,  into  which  the 
Accountant-General’s  branch  moved  on  August 
14,  1900,  cost  160,000/.  ;  for  Block  III.  150,000/. 
were  voted  in  1899.  Messrs.  J.  Chessum  &  Sons 
constructed  the  foundations ;  the  superstructure 
by  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros,  supplants  the  gallery 
or  covered  way,  which  would  have  formed  a 
pleasing  and  unwonted  feature  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle  as  seen  from  the  parade-ground.  It 
is  stated  that  another  block  is  contemplated, 
to  front  Whitehall,  and  taking  in  the  site  of 
the  Paymaster- General’s  office. 

(New)  War  Office. — For  the  block  now  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Dicksee  on  the 
east  side  of  Whitehall,  the  designs  [March  25, 
1899,  with  ground  floor  and  block  plans]  were 
made  by  William  Young,  who  was  chosen  in 
July,  1898,  out  of  a  list  of  eight  nominated  by 
the  Institute.  Mr.  Young,  unhappily,  died  in 
November,  1900;  the  carrying  out  of  his  designs 
has  been  entrusted  to  his  son  and  partner, 
Mr.  F.  Clyde  Young,  in  association  with  Sir  John 
Taylor,  Consulting  Architect  and  Surveyor 
for  New  Public  Offices,  for  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  site  (Figs.  3  and  4)  covers  about 
3§  acres ;  Messrs.  Foster  &  Dicksee  contracted 
for  447,000/.,  and  to  complete  the  structure  by 
June  26,  1906.  On  June  20,  1885,  we  published 
a  perspective  view,  especially  made  for  our 
journal,  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Garling’s  submitted 
designs  for  the  two  offices,  as  they  would  have 
appeared  on  the  Park  side,  and  on  September  9, 
1899,  his  design  for  the  War  Office,  adapted  to 
the  lines  of  the  official  plan  :  see  Foreign  Office 
group,  infra. 

N orthumberland-avenue. — The  last  of  the 
river-side  mansions  between  Whitefriars  and 
Whitehall,  and  the  home  of  the  Howards, 
the  Percys,  and  the  Seymours,  was  sold  by 
their  inheritor,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
to  the  Board  of  Works  for  500,000/.,  in  June, 
1874.  Their  Charing  Cross  and  Victoria- 
embankment  Approach  Act,  1873  (36-7  Viet, 
c.  100),  empowered  them  to  make  a  new  street 
to  the  Embankment  they  had  completed  three 
years  previously.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  built  the  house  in  or  about  1605  ; 
Algernon  Percy,  tenth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
rebuilt  the  southern  front  and  the  stone  stairs 
after  a  design,  1642,  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones. 
It  was  the  Suffolk  House,  drawn  by  Hollar, 
and  the  “  house  with  stairs  ”  whence  set  forth 


written  in  1749-50  hv  7<v„  -lwo  letters 
Somerset,  and  communicItXto  f?“bess  of 
(April  15,  1871)  y  K  p  °  thl®  lournal 
describe  all  the  works  S  which 

bilities  in  no  coUon  de^e  :!™°e  her  'tI»- 

■  • 

in  order  to  make  it  appear® less  likeV™^  °f  t,he  honse 
a  new  wing  on  the  right-hand  side  ofPth»0n  ’  builds 
the  staircase  is  very  noble  r^-th?  garden  •  •  • 
rooms,  new  garden,  stables?  etc.,' des&d]0.”3^  8tate* 

cWcter, 

“f'  162dfy°,;s  genefcjly1  attributed 

Gerard  Christmas.  Papworth  cites  n  f,,,.. 

°f  PS  £ont’  da‘e[i  February  24  17™ 
and  lettered  ‘  Daniel  Garrett,  art.  J.  June' 
fee.  An  architect  so  named  flourished  nt 
that  time.  Below  the  lion  were  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Duke’s  name  and  titles  in  Latin- 

••  4  ?  8  l749  0  ;  17 :  Ees‘-”  and  “AS” 

P  N  intertwined.  In  1765  Robert  Mylne 
added  a  pavilion  and  two  wings  on  the  south 
side;  Robert  Adam  built  the^St toS 
loom  in  1774.  The  picture-gallery  and  tfe 
state  staircase  formed  the  chief  features  of 
yPie  demolition  in  the  autumn 
of  1874  the  lion  (its  head  to  the  west),  modelled  in 
lead  by  Carter  in  1752,  was  taken  to  Sion  House 
lsleworth,  and  the  marble  stairs  to  the  late 
JR-  Eoyland’s  house,  No.  49,  Prince’s-gate, 
b.W.  The  avenue,  made  by  J.  Mowlem  &  Co 
and  opened  in  March,  1876,  is  the  only  road 
laid  out  by  the  Board  of  Works  at  a  profit 
due  mainly  to  the  absence  of  trade  interests’ 
and  to  the  eager  speculation  in  the  sites  • 
the  surplus  amounted  to  119,819/.  over  a  gross 
outlay  of  711,491/.  The  Victoria,  until  June, 
1887,  the^  Northumberland-avenue  Hotel  [May 
1  and  November  6  (main  entrance  porch, 
carving  by  Mr.  J.  Boekbinder),  1886]  is  bv 
Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Florence,  who,  to  reach  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  principal  walls,  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  50  ft.,  and  even  then  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  a  lO-h.-p.  engine  with  pump 
night  and  day  six  or  seven  months,  whilst  a 
6  ft.  concrete  bed  was  laid  over  the  entire  area 
of  32,000  ft.  For  the  Constitutional  Club, 
opened  on  October  4,  1886,  Colonel  R.  W.  Edis 
adopted  terra-cotta  and  glazed  faience  by  Mr. 
J .  C.  Edwards,  for  the  elevations.  He  designed 
all  the  fittings,  and  under  his  directions  Mr. 
Frampton,  R.A.,  modelled  most  of  the  outer 
detailed  ornament.  Mr.  Boyce  was  the  general 
contractor ;  the  wrought-iron  work  is  by  Messrs. 
Starkie  Gardner  &  Co.  The  main  walls  stand  upon 
brick  legs  or  piers  on  continuous  footings  at  a 
depth  of  40-50  ft.,  with  hoop  or 
bond  iron  between  their  cours- 
ings.  The  Royal  Colonial  Insti¬ 
tute  [November  6,  1886,  with 
three  plans]  is  by  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Habershon  &  Fawckner.  On 
November  3,  1879,  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  moved  from  Newcastle 
(or  Powis)  House,  Lincoln’s- 
inn  -  fields,  to  the  building 
[October  18,  1879]  designed  by 
John  Gibson  (ob.  1892),  having 
bought  the  freehold  for  40,500/. 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall  erected 
the  Royal  Avenue  Theatre  in 
1881-2,  after  F.  Fowler’s  plans 
and  designs,  using  corn-grit 
and  bottom-bed  from  the  Cor- 
sham  Down  quarries  for  the 
stone-work.  The  Board  of 
Works  had  at  the  outset  re¬ 
quired  that  all  the  buildings  in 
the  avenue  should  be  fronted 
with  Portland  stone.  The 
interior  of  the  block  at  the 
corner  of  the  avenue  and  Chair¬ 
ing  Cross  [F.  &  H.  Francis, 
April  21,  1883]  was  re-ar¬ 

ranged  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller 
for  temporary  uses  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club, founded 
in  1882. 

P  Scotland-yard  ( Base-court)  and 
Whitehall-place. — Middle  and 
Little  Scotland-yards  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  On  the  formation 
of  the  force  in  1829  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Metropolitan 
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A— Site  of  French.  Chapel. 

B— Berkeley  House. 

C— Marshalsea  Court  House. 

D— Metropolitan  Police,  A  Division : 
1829-90. 

E— Queen’s  Treasury  J  Palace  Beer 
E’ — Almonry  Office  S  Buttery. 

E _ Fife  House,  pulled  down  in  1869. 


G — Little  Fife  House. 

H — Fore-shore  reclaimed  by  Lord  Fife. 
I — Confectionary :  7,  Whiteliall-yard. 
J— Old  Exchequer :  3,  Whitehall -yard. 
K— Cromwell  House  (Palace  Wine- 
Cellar). 

L— Malmesbury  House. 

M — Pembroke,  or  Harrington,  House. 


m — Boat-house. 

N— Board  of  Trade  (Earl  of  Roches¬ 
ter's). 

O — Lord  Loudoun’s. 

P — Duke  of  Richmond’s. 

Q — Ordnance  and  Transport :  Board  of 
Control :  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioners  (now  the  Police-station). 


K — Dover  House  Stables  (now  R.U.  Ser¬ 
vice  Institution). 

S— “  The  Old  Tennis  Court.” 

T— Long’s  (Charles  II.’s)  Tennis  Court.. 
a — Whitehall  Stairs, 
b— Privy  Stairs, 
c— Garden  Stairs, 
d— Manchester  Stairs. 


Police  were  established  in  Great  (or  Old) 
Scotland-yard,  where  until  their  removal  in 
1890  to  New  Scotland-yard,  Canon-row,  they 
occupied  the  detached  block  and  the  present 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Inspec¬ 
tion  Office  (D,  C,  Figs.  3  and  4).  The 
latter  building  had  been  the  Palace  Court, 
transferred  thither  from  Southwark  in  1801. 
The  Court,  constituted  in  1664  and  abolished 
on  December  31,  1849,  was  served  by  jtidges 
and  officers  of  the  ancient  Marshalsea  Court  of 
the  Queen’s  House,  being  one  of  record  for 
actions  of  debt,  damage,  trespass,  etc.,  arising 
within  twelve  miles — the  Cityexceptfed — around 
the  sovereign’s  Palace  of  Whitehall.  The 
“  verge  of  Court  ”  extended  from  the  corner 
of  Downing-street  to  the  river-side  at  the  end 
of  Northumberland-street,  Strand,  and  in  the 
yards  debtors  found  sanctuary  under  protection 
of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  T.  Chawner 
rebuilt  the  entrance  from  Whitehall  in  1824, 
carrying  the  archway  up  another  floor ;  his 
coloured  drawings  of  the  old  and  new  archways 
are  in  the  Crace  Collection.  Chawner’ s  signed 
plan  of  August,  1821,  is  lettered  “  the  newly- 
erected  houses  in  Whitehall- place,”  built 
on  Crown  leases  of  ninety-nine  years,  as  a 
cul-de  sac  with  a  garden,  of  which  the  rounded 
wall  abutted  on  Dalgleish  &  Taylor’s  coal- 
wharf  by  Scotland  Dock.  The  Charing  Cross 
railway  bridge  obstructs  what  was  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  London,  with  St.  Paul’s  in  the 
distance  as  seen  due  east  across  the  low  wall. 
The  W7oods  and  Forests  Office,  and  the  adjoining 


house,  at  one  time  the  Dutch  Ambassador’s, 
at  the  north-west  comer,  are  by  William, 
brother  of  Robert  and  James  Adam  ( oh .  1822). 
The  east  end  was  opened  out  into  Victoria- 
embankment  (1864-70).  Nos.  12-22  have  since 
been  pulled  down  (1899)  for  the  new  Wat 
Office,  the  Office  of  Works  removing  from 
Nos.  12-4  to  Storey’s-gate. 

Whitehall- court  and  Horse  Guards  and  White¬ 
hall  avenues. — The  Whitehall  Court  Company’s 
plan  [December  5,  1885]  closely  follows  the 
course  recommended  in  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  Commissioners’  Report  of  1861  ;  to  that 
circumstance  was  due,  it  appears,  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Woods  and  Forests 
in  their  undertaking,  which  involved  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  Nos.  8  (Lord  Carrington’s),  4,  5,  and  6, 
Whitehall-yard.  King  Edward  VII.  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  opened  the  two  avenues  on 
June  6,  1893.  'Whitehall  Court  [January  2, 
1886,  Archer  &  Green]  contains  suites  of 
7-20  rooms  in  six  blocks,  and  constructional 
woodwork  was  entirely  eschewed.  Our  drawing 
shows  the  National  Liberal  Club,  of  which  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  made  some  Modifications 
to  complete  the  east  fa9ade.  The  club-house 
[May  9,  1885,  with  upper-floor  plan]  covers 
23,750  ft.  superficial  ;  a  noteworthy  feature  is 
the  angle-tower  which,  whilst  severely  plain 
in  the  lower  stories  increases  in  richness  and 
intricacy  as  it  detaches  itself  from  the  gables 
on  either  side. 

Dover  House. — James  Paine  built  Dover  House 
on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  lodgings 


(Figs.  2  snd  3)  in  1754-8  for  Sir  Matthew 
Featherstonehaugh,  who  died  in  1784.  len 
years  afterwards  his  son,  Six1  Henry,  or,  by 
another  account,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  (Lord 
Amherst)  vacated  the  house  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  for  whom  Holland 
added  the  Ionic  portico,  domed  vestibule,  and 
grand  staircase.  In  1791  the  Duke  exchanged 
York  House  to  Lord  Melbourne  for  the  house 
of  the  latter— now  the  Albany— in  Piccadilly- 
The  name  of  Melbourne  House  occurs  m  the 
Blue  Book,  1831;  the  next  year  occurs  the 
name  of  Dover  House,  the  lease  having  passed 
to  G.  J.  Welbore  Agar-Ellis,  only  son  of  Viscount 
Clifden,  and  first  Baron  Dover,  whose  son. 
Lord  Clifden,  and  the  son’s  widow  lived  there 
until  1885.  Dover  House  then  became  the 
Scottish  Office ;  a  wing  was  added  in  1899  on  the 
south-west.  The  portico  is  opposite  the  site 
of  the  King’s,  or  “Holbein’s”  Gate,  pulled 
down  in  June,  1750.  , 

“  The  Court  ”  and  Whitehall-yard.— The  out¬ 
line  of  present  buildings  plotted  on  our  repro 
duction  of  Fisher’s  plan  (Fig.  2)  is  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Builder  from  a  large-scale  sur  y 
of  the  Crown  property  drawn,  and  signed 
on  April  11,  1881,  by  the  late  Arthur  Cates, 
Surveyor  of  Crown  Lands,  etc.,  and  wit  1 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spi  ■ 
Surveys  and  views  of  the  XVffith  ®e“'  J 
demonstrate  that  the  fire  on  January  4.5,  ’ 

consumed  less  of  the  Palace  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  Court  did  not  return  to  Wlnte 
hall ;  the  Crown  leased  the  vacant  site 
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short  terms  for  houses  whereof  many  have 
an  their  turn  disappeared.  Portions  of  Wolsey’s 
York  Place  and  its  successor  survived,  indeed, 
to  our  own  day.  In  the  stone-built  basement 
•of  Cromwell  House  (K,  Fig.  3)  (Board  of  Trade) 
may  be  seen  four  bays,  in  two  aisles,  of  a  Tudor 
Gothic  vaulted  crypt;  the  site  is  that  of  the 
“  Wine  Cellar  ”  of  Fisher’s  plan.  Sydney 
Smirke’s  description  and  measured  drawings, 
■January  23, 1832,  are  in  Archceologia,  Vol.XXV. 
He  ascertained  that  the  floor  was  5  ft.  4  in. 
above  the  old  level.  His  remark  that  “  it  is 
•even  now£scarcely  out  of  the  reach  of  spring 
•tides, ”tre minds  us  of  the  inundations  from  the 
Thames  and  of  Lord  Dorset’s  lines  : — 

"  The  King,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise, 

Than  e’er  they  did  of  old  r 
But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs.” 

One  of  the  two  shields  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  doorway  bears  per  pale  the  Cardinal’s 
•own  coat-arms,  and  those  formerly  borne  by 
the  see  of  York— a  carved  boss  in  the  vaulting 
•of  Christ  Church  gate,  Canterbury  (1517) 
bears  the  same  charge.  In  July,  1884,  the 
writer,  having  for  a  while  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Cates’s  guidance,  surveyed  the  area  since 
•covered  by  Whitehall- court  and  Horse  Guards- 
•avenue.  Scattered  about  the  waste  and  uneven 
ground,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds, 
lay,  the  ruins  of  Fife  House ;  its  gardens  were 
dug  up,  though  some  of  the  elm  trees  remained, 
the  stables  were  dismantled,  and  the  gateways 
in  Whitehall  and  Middle  Scotland  yards  thrown 
down ;  the  Palace  Beer  Buttery  was  being 
“  wrecked.”  Extending  from  the  end  of 
Whitehall-yard  lay  the  stones  of  the  causeway 
sloping  between  two  side  walls  to  the  public 
•river-stairs  (see  illustrations  II. ) ;  the  exposed 
•stones  of  the  south  wall  abutting  on  No.  6, 
Whitehall-yard,  and  of  the  north  wall,  still 
■bore  green  marks  of  water.  Similar  traces  could 
be  seen  on  the  north  face  of  the  abutment  wall 
•of  the  bridge  at  the  return  with  the  original 
river- wall.  An  etching  by  Hollar  depicts 
the  wooden  bridge,  beneath  which  the  river 
ran  at  flood,  with  its  abutments  and  the  stone 
steps  or  stairs  beyond  which  gave  access  to  the 
boats  (a).  Laid  bare  were  portions  of  the  lower 
•courses  of  three  massive  walls  having  ashlar 
•on  the  east  face,  and  set  parallel-wise,  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  which  marked  successive 
embankments  of  the  foreshore.  One  repre¬ 
sented  the  terrace-wall  that  extended  from 
the  way  to  the  stairs,  past  the  Beer  Buttery, 
and  so  to  the  Great  Bake  House  and  Scotland 
Dock;  nearer  to  the  river  lay  a  long  piece  of 
the  later  wall  which  embanked  Fife  House 
garden.  “The  Corte  ”  (since  Whitehall-yard) 
and  “  Beere  House  ”  are  plotted  in  Hoefnagel’s 
bird’s-eye  map  of  London  made  in,  or  before, 
1561  (since  it  shows  the  spire  of  St.  Paul’s), 
for  Braun  and  Hogenburg’s  “  Civitates  Or  bis 
Terrarum,”  1573-1618.  A  water-gate  in  the  Beer 
House  or  Buttery  (illustration)  gave  access  from 
York  (or  Palace)  place  and  Scotland-yard  to  the 
terrace ;  it  was  subsequently  sub-divided  for 
uses  of  the  Queens  of  England.  The  north  por¬ 
tion,  the  Queen’s  Treasury  (E),  was  assigned 
to  George  II.  s  wife,  Caroline,  and  the  consorts 
of  his  successors ;  the  south  portion  (since  1820 
the  Royal  Almonry,  E1)  became  the  treasury - 
house  of  Augusta,  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales, 
•and  m  1805  passed  to  Queen  Charlotte  :  Queen 
Adelaide  there  dispensed  her  benevolence.  The 
business  of  the  Royal  Almonry  was  transferred 
to  No.  36,  bpring-gardens,  and  thence,  in  1891, 
to  No.  6,  Craig’s-court.  Between  the  wine- 
cellar  and  the  public  stairs  stood  Wolsey’s 
Great  Hall,  and  the  Chapel  with  two  vestries, 
afterwards  the  site  of  No.  6,  Whitehall-yard 
(Army  Medical  Department)  and  its  garden, 
the  way  to  the  stairs  descending  between  an 
archway  under  that  house,  and  skirting  the 
garden.  Nos.  4  (Lord  Gage’s),  5,  and  6,  White¬ 
hall-yard  gave  way  to  Horse  Guards  -  avenue, 
which  traverses  the  sites  of  the.  rimof  Woii 


traverses  the  sites  of  the  Great  Hall, 
Chapel,  and,  at  the  old  river- wall,  the  Privy 
Kitchen  and  the  Master  Cook’s.  In  1 764  James, 
second  Earl  of  Fife,  leased  a  site  at  the  east  end 
of  the  yard,  plotted  by  Fisher  as  the  Pantry, 
Privy  Buttery,  and  part  of  the  Pastry,  and 
adding,  ml  769,  the  site  of  the  Kitchen  and 
the  Smafl  Beer  Cellar  of  Hollar’s  print  No.  IV., 
built  a  house  of  stone  and  red  brick  having  three 
stones  and  no  basement  (F).  Before  he  made 
his  first  embankment,  barges  discharged  the 
house  coal  into  the  cellars  at  high  tide.  In 
1772,  Lord  Fife  employed  Thomas  Yeoman, 
engineer,  to  make  a  survey  for  embanking  the 
foreshore,  northwards,  from  Whitehall-stairs ; 


for  his  second  embankment  (H),  on  which  he 
built  a  high  wall,  he  reclaimed  an  area  of  about 
85  ft.  by  200  ft.  On  February  4,  1803,  he 
writes  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  had  awarded 
their  gold  medal  to  him  for  his  arboriculture 
in  North  Britain  : — 

“  Fife  House,  Whitehall,  is  a  Crown  lease.  I  have 
made  two  different  embankments,  which  in  the  building 
have  cost  me  many  thousand  pounds.  The  first  embank¬ 
ment  was  made  about  five  years  after  my  entry  on  the 
lease,  and  the  other  twelve  years  after ;  they  were  made 
at  a  great  expense.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in 
those  embankments,  as  also  the  stones,  were  brought 
from  my  estates  in  Scotland  .  .  .  some  of  the  elms 
planted  in  the  first  embankment  measure  3  ft.  i  in. 
in  girth,  and  above  50  ft.  high. 

The  deportation  of  Scottish  soil,  etc.,  revived 
the  associations  of  that  quarter  with  the 
palace  inhabited  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  when 
they  came  to  our  Parliaments.  Lord  Fife 
died  in  1809,  his  executors  sold  the  lease  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  statesman,  who  resided 
there  1812-27.  His  niece  and  co-heiress, 
Selina,  Viscountess  Milton,  married  G.  Savile 
Foljambe,  who,  in  1860-4,  let  most  of  the  house 
for  the  India  Museum ;  the  property  reverted 
to  the  Crown  in  1868,  and  in  May,  1869,  Fife 
House  and  the  adjacent  Little  Fife  House  (G) 
were  pulled  down.  Lord  Carrington  gave  the 
gates  to  the  Duke  of  Fife  for  his  residence 
at  East  Sheen,  a  part  of  the  staircase  was 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  South  Kensing 
ton.  Next,  south-west,  stood  on  the  nortl 
side  of  Whitehall-yard  the  house — the  “  goose- 
pie  ”  of  Swift’s  satirical  lines  —which  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  built  for  himself  in  1722-3 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palace,  and  wherein 
he  died  on  March  26,  1725-6,  and  his 
widow,  Henrietta  Maria,  in  1776  (see  illustra¬ 
tions  I.,  “Lord  Cathcart’s”).  In  1793  General 
the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart  bought  the  lease, 
which  passed  to  his  son,  Baron  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  who  shortly  before  his  death  in  1845 
sold  his  interest  to  the  Committee  of  the  Naval 
and  Military  Library  and  Museum  (1830). 
That  body,  incorporated  in  1860  as  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  vacated  the  house 
in  February,  1895,  taking  many  of  the  fittings, 
fireplaces,  etc.,  good  specimens  of  their  time, 
to  their  new  quarters  in  Whitehall.  The 
materials  were  sold  on  August  4,  1897  ;  the -sale 
being  the  first  that  was  held  to  clear  the  site 
for  the  new  War  Office.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
passage  into  Middle  Scotland-yard  stood  No.  7, 
Whitehall-yard,  the  offices  of  Arthur  Cates,  which 
embodied  portions  of  the  Confectionary  (I); 
opposite  are  the  old  buildings  of  the  Exchequer 
Office,  now  No.  8,  Whitehall-gardens.  The 
lease  of  Carrington  House  [August  9,  1884, 
dining-room  and  staircase],  built  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  after  the  Palladian  manner,  on 
the  site  of  the  Palace  Wardrobe,  in  1764-70, 
by  Sir  William  Chambers  ( ob .  1796)  for  George, 
second  Earl  Gower  and  first  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
was  bought  in  1810  by  Robert  Smith,  first  Lord 
Carrington,  and  remained  in  his  family  until  the 
demolition  of  the  house  in  1886,  when  were 


found  a  number  of  elm  piles,  with  remains  of 
the  Palace  gate  and  the  road  through  the  great 
court.  In  1885  Colonel  Seddon,  R.E.,  had 
made  plans  for  raising  the  house  and  moving  it 
northwards. 

Whitehall-gardens.— In  1806  was  begun  the 
block  of  six  houses  (with  gardens  reaching  to 
the  later  river-side)  on  the  site  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  the  Maids  of  Honour,  and 
the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  part  of  His  Majesty’s 
lodgings,  Mr.  Cliiffinck’s  rooms,  and  the  Queen’s 
wardrobe.  No.  4  was  built  in  or  about  1824 
by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
there  collected  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  English 
pictures  and  portrait  busts,  catalogued  in  the 
Art  Union  of  1846,  of  which  some  are  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  others  were  dispersed  at 
auction  in  1900.  Peel  died  in  the  dining-room, 
on  the  ground-floor,  on  July  2,  1850.  The 
leases  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6  expire  on  August  2,  1923. 
On  the  site  of  No.  6  stood,  until  1805-6,  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland 
(see  illustrations  I.),  at  the  sale  of  whose  museum 
in  April,  1786,  the  Barberini,  or  Portland,  vase, 
the  last  lot  in  the  sale,  realised  1 ,029Z.  The  house 
occupied  a  site  taken  in  or  about  1696  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  and  lying  between  the  Stone 
Gallery  and  Queen  Mary  II. ’s  “  terras  walk  ”  or 
“  little  garden  ”  which  absorbed  the  Privy 
Stairs  ( b ).  No.  7  marks  the  situation  of  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  Lady  Silvis,  Sir  F.  Clinton,  Dr.  Frazier, 
Father  Patrick,  Lady  Arlington,  the  Countess  of 
Falmouth,  Queen’s  Waiters,  and  Pages  of  the 
backstairs.  No.  7  now  includes  Malmesbury  House 
( L),  having  only  two  floors  ;  Cromwell  House 
(already  cited),  next  north;  Sir  John  Pules- 
ton’s;  and  Pembroke,  or  Harrington,  House  to 
the  east  (M).  The  group  is  entered  through  the 
old  coachhouse  and  its  door  of  the  last-named 
house.  A  covered  passage  between  the  stables 
leads  to  the  narrow  doorway  set  in  rustic-work  of 
the  house  built  by  Colin  Campbell,  and  drawn 
in  his  “  Vitruvius  Britann’cus,”  for  Lord  Her- 
bert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  in  1744  procured  a  new  lease  and 
took  in  part  of  Queen  Mary’s  terrace.  The 
front  elevation,  now  concealed  from  view,  has 
an  Ionic  tetrastyle  order  with  pediment  on  the 
first  floor.  The  former  limits  of  the  site  may  be 
traced  in  the  garden,  where  is  the  old  boathouse 
( m )  entered  from  a  passage  in  the  basement. 
In  1838  Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Harrington, 
the  eccentric  Lord  Petersham  of  the  Regency, 
took  a  sub-lease  from  Robert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  in  1843  enlarged  the  house  on  the  south 
side.  Having  formed  the  War  Office  in  1855-9, 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny, 
No.  7  next  became  the  Foreign  Office ;  in  1865-6 
the  Board  of  Trade  migrated  thither  from 
Treasury  -  buildings.  The  late  Renaissance 
decorations  of  Harrington  House  extend  to  the 
door-frames,  walls,  and  ceilings ;  the  principal 
rooms  have  mahogany  double-doors,  the  mam 
stairs  have  a  handsomely  wrought-iron  balus¬ 
trade.  Malmesbury  House,  leased  m  1788  to 
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James  Harris,  the  diplomatist,  and  first  Earl 
of  Malmesbury,  was  built  in  or  about  1725  on 
the  site  of  the  “  organ-builders’  workhouse  ” — 
the  workshop  of  Bernard  Schmidt  “  organ- 
maker  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  II.,”  who 
there  built  the  organ  for  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
of  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Christopher 
Schreider.  No.  8  (Board  of  Trade)  was  the  old 
Exchequer  Office,  No.  3,  Whitehall-yard  (J). 
Montagu  House,  projecting  into  Privy-garden, 
covers  the  sites  of  the  south  end  of  the  Stone 
Gallery,  and  the  apartments  of  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Duke  of  York,  Prince 
Rupert,  Lord  Peterborough,  and  Mrs.  Kirk. 
The  former  mansion,  pulled  down  in  1859,  was 
built  in  1733  for  John,  second  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu,  whose  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  brought 
it  in  marriage,  1767,  to  Henry,  third  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  The  ninety  -  nine  years’  Crown 
lease  of  the  present  house,  built  in  1859-60, 
after  designs  by  William  Burn  (06.  1870)  for 
the  fifth  Duke,  expires  in  1954. 

Banqueting  House,  and  R.  U.  S.  Institution. — 
James  Wyatt  (06.  1813)  added  the  annexe  for 
the  staircase  and  vestibule  in  1798.  The  ex¬ 
terior  stone-work  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early 
as  the'time'of'Pope — 

"  Shall  half  the  new-built  churches  round  thee  fall  ? 

Make  quays,  build  bridges,  or  repair  Whitehall.’ 

— Satire  II* 


*  Confer  also — 

“  Seejunder  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 

Whilst*^ Jones\  and  Boyle’s  united  labours  fall. 

— Dundad  III. 


and  in  1829-37  Soane  re-cased  it.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  restoring  and  refitting  the  interior,  at  a 
cost  of  some  15,0002.  Smirke  took  down  the 
Guards’  gallery  and  closed  in  the  middle  row 
of  windows  with  oak  panelling  which  was  used 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Chapel  Royal  into  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  Museum  in 
1891,  when  the  brick  vaulting  of  the  lower  floor 
was  plastered  and  its  windows,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  out.  Dover  House  stables  (R),  next  ad¬ 
joining,  were  built  after  1796,  and  before  1810  on 
the  site  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  and  the  Lord 
Keeper’s  rooms.  In  June,  1892,  the  R.U.S. 
Institution  accepted  from  the  Treasury  an  offer 
of  an  eighty  years’  building  lease  of  the  ground 
at  a  rent  of  3502.  for  the  first  year  and  5802. 
for  the  remaining  period.  Messrs.  Mowlem  & 
Co.  erected  the  new  buildings  [May  13,  and 
September  16,  1893,  three  views  and  two  plans], 
after  designs  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell.  The  task  was  a  difficult 
one  :  in  their  solicitude  to  leave  unimpaired  the 
“  solemn  state  ”  of  Jones’s  work,  the  architects 
set  back  the  two  elevations  and  inserted  a  plain 
break  between  the  two  portions  of  what  is  now 
practically  one  building.  Some  may  think 
that  their  facades  effect  too  great  a  contrast. 
Still,  the  area  is  co  *  fined,  whilst  a  lecture-theatre, 
a  large  library,  with  many  rooms,  and  communi¬ 
cations  on  different  levels  with  the  museum 
were  required.  Gwydyr  House,  built  in  1795-6 
by  John  Marquand,  Surveyor  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  for  the  first  Lord  Gwydyr,  formed  the 
first  home,  in  1832-40,  of  the  Reform  Club,  and 
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Fig.  4.  General  Plan :  latter  half  of  XIXth  Century. 


has  since  been  occupied  by  the  Poor  Law,  now 
the  Local  Government,  Board  (about  1865), 
the  Charity  Commissioners  (1876),  and  the 
Board  of  Education  (1893).  In  1884-5  the 
attics  were  converted  into  a  top-floor  ;  an  addi- 
tion  made  on  the  south  side  in  1898  projects 
into  the  Privy-garden  on  to  the  site  of  the  dial 
(Fig.  2)  constructed  by  Edmund  Gunter  for 
Prince  Charles.  Nicholas  Stone  made  the 
pedestal ;  in  his  MS.  “  account  book  ”  he  enters  : 

“  And  in  1622  I  mad  the  greet  diall  in  the  privy 
garden  att  Whit  Hall  for  the  wich  I  had  461.” 

Chawner  built  Richmond -terrace  and  the 
stables  in  1824-5  on  the  site  of  the  houses  of 
Lord  Loudoun  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
four  years  after  the  Duke  had  sold  his  twenty- 
one  years’  interest  in  the  property  for  4,3002. 
The  first  Duke  procured  a  lease  in  1711  of  the 
site  on  the  Bowling-green  of  his  mother  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth’s  lodgings.  Lord  Bur¬ 
lington  built  the  house,  facing  northwards,  for 
his  successor,  whose  son  added  in  1758  a  gallery 
of  casts  from  the  antique,  which,  with  unwonted 
liberality,  he  opened  to  students  ;  see  the 
Chronicle  of  February  2,  1758.  In  or  about 
1778  the  Duke  rebuilt  that  portion  which  abutted 
on  the  river- wall,  surmounting  a  bastion,  and 
is  delineated  in  Canaletti’s  picture.  James 
Wyatt  reconstructed  the  mansion  after  the 
destruction  of  the  gallery  and  other  parts  by 
fire  on  December  21,  1791  (P).  In  the  Gardner 
collection  is  Capon’s  drawing  of  Loudoun  House 
(O),  which  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  ;  it  had  been  built  temp.  James  II. 
on  the  Bowling-green,  and  haying  been  sub¬ 
divided  and  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
of  Loudoun,  was  bought  by  the  third  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Chawner’s  drawing,  1827,  of  the 
elevation  of  Richmond -terrace,  253  ft.  6  in.  long, 
is  in  the  Crace  Collection. 

The  Government  Offices. — That  history  really 
begins  in  1809  when  John  Adey  Repton  (06. 
1860),  being  then  thirty-four  years  of  age,  won 
the  first  premium  with  his  designs  for  public 
buildings  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Parliament- 
square.  The  entire  story  comprises  many 
episodes  which  need  not  be  rehearsed  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  They  will  be  found  in  volume 
after  volume  of  reports,  evidence,  projects,  and 
plans — testifying  to  the  procrastination,  near* 
sighted,  albeit  wasteful,  economy,  departmental 
jealousies,  and  partisanship  of  the  government 
and  their  non-professional  advisers.  We  will 
repeat  no  more  than  we  cannot  help  in  order  to 
render  our  epitome  intelligible.  For  the  block 
of  offices  northwards  from  Downing-street, 
Soane  pulled  down  Nos.  1-9  on  the  north  side 
of  that  street,  and  the  adjacent  tennis  court 
(Fig.  2).  Captain  Cooke,  master  of  the  King  s 
tennis  courts,  and  Robert  Long,  the  Kings 
marker,  built  the  court  (T,  Fig.  3),  after  the 
model  of  that  at  Hampton  Court,  for  Charles 
II.  in  1662-3,  over  Lord  Sandwich’s  garden, 
on  a  parcel  of  land  called  the  Brake.  In  the 
Pells  Dormant  Privy  Seal  Posting  Book,  vol. 


v.,  fo.  73d.,  we  find  : — 

“  5  Sept.,  1604.  To  Mr.  Kyrwyn  towards  the 
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Long’s  ”  is  mentioned  in  Shadwell’s  “  True 
Widow,”  1679.  The  “  Long  Gallery  next  the 
brake,”  the  “  Close  tennis  court,”  and  the  Little 
tennis  court  ”  are  named  in  a  bill  for  repairs 
belonging  to  a  series  of  accounts  relating  to 
public  works  and  buildings,  1600-1,  preserve 
in  the  Record  Office.  Soane  pulled  down  also 
the  houses  facing  Whitehall,  of  which  he  ma 
a  coloured  drawing,  whereof,  by  the  ^  comic  J 
of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers,  curator  of  the  feoane 
Museum,  we  give  an  illustration.  At 
time,  1824,  those  houses  were  occupied  by  ™ 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  tue 
India  Board  of  Control:  confer  Marquand  « 
Leverton’s  plan  of  1804.  Between  them  ana 
Dover  House  stood  the  much  older  building,  * 
which  we  will  revert  as  the  “  Old  Tenms-cour 
(S),  whereof  the  west  wall  is  incorporated  m  tne 
more  modern  work.  Soane’s  first  designs  P 
sented  front  and  return  elevations  relieved  anu 
elaborated  with  a  continuous  colonnade  an 
more  diversified  parapet;  his  model,  in 
Soane  Museum,  embraces  a  bolder  and  large 
treatment  of  the  north  end  of  the  bloc  , 
a  corresponding  block  to  extend  sou 
from  Downing-street,  with  a  trrnmpb  , 
across  that  street  to  connect  the  two  bloc^ 
He  intended  that  the  arch  should  ,be  adorn 
with  sculpture  and  to  erect  a  similar 

opening  into  the  Park  from  the  remoter  ena 

of  Downing-street,  the  two  to  stand  . 
processional  road  to  the  Houses  of  Par 
Soane’s  building.  1824-8  (see  illustrations  U-h 
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provided  for  the  Privy  Council,  Board  of  Trade, 
and,  in  the  rear,  the  Exchequer.  The  founda¬ 
tions  were  built  up  of  a  lowest  stratum  of  broken 
granite  and  Kentish  rag  closely  rammed,  to  a 
depth  of  3  in.,  with  three  similar  layers  grouted 
with  strong  Dorking  lime  and  sand,  and  an 
upper  series  of  6  in.  of  York  landings  bedded 
solid  in  mortar.  The  south  portion,  1825,  com¬ 
prises  the  Privy  Council  Chamber  and  the 
Board  Room,  the  former  having  a  coved  ceiling 
divided  into  four  compartments  with  lantern 
lights  and  two  Scagliola  columns  carrying  an 
ornamented  entablature  at  the  two  sides  ;  the 
latter,  on  the  west  side  of  the  middle  corridor, 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  decorated  after  the 
same  style,  using  some  ornamentation  from  the 
former  Board  Room  on  that  site.  He  also 
made  additions  to  No.  10,  Downing-street. 

In  1846-7  a  good  piece  of  work  was  liberally 
done.  Barry  replaced  Soane’s  colonnades  at 
the  south  end  and  its  return  with  pilasters  and 
half-engaged  columns  ;  he  added  a  second  floor, 
and,  lifting  the  columns  by  13£  ft.  on  projecting 
piers,  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  that  floor, 
with  breaks  in  the  embellished  entablature. 
He  increased  the  height  of  the  first-floor 
windows  and  inserted  the  balconies  ;  greatly 
improved  the  horizontal  and  plank-like  rustica¬ 
tion  ;  rearranged  the  top  story ;  added  the  two 
attics  which  give  embonpoint  to  the  design, 
inserting  between  them,  on  the  topmost  line 
of  Soane’s  front,  a  new  balustrade ;  and,  crowning 
the  whole  composition  with  acroteria  and 
urns,  enriched  all  the  detail.  He  raised  the 
general  height  from  54  ft.  to  56£  ft.,  and  to 
674  ft.  at  the  ends ;  the  north  pavilion  and 
the  next  two  bays,  for  the  Home  Office,  ex¬ 
tended  the  front  by  94  ft.  as  far  as  Dover  House. 
The  Board  of  Education  succeeded  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1865 ;  the  Treasury  abides  in  its 
pristine  quarters,  the  door  and  passage  beyond 
through  what  remains  of  Stanhope,  since 
Dorset,  House  mark  the  old  way  into  the 
Cock  Pit,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Treasury 
block,  built  by  Kent  in  1742-3.  Of  Kent’s 
complete  -design  [July  25,  1857,  north  front] 
only  the  middle  portion,  having  seven  of  the 
fifteen  windows  in  each  row,  was  erected. 

Of  the  Tudor  building  which  we  illustrate 
after  a  tinted  and  measured  drawing,  1809, 
by  Chawner,  the  story  is  somewhat  obscured. 
Though  a  popular  writer  calls  it  Wolsey’s 
Treasury,  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  part 
of  the  Cardinal’s  York  Place  lay  on  that  side 
of  the  street.  Stow  says  : — 

“  On  the  right  hand  [from  Charing-cross]  he  divers 
fair  tennis  courts,  bowling-alleys,  and  a  cock-pit,  all 
built  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  then  one  other  arched 
gate  with  a  way  over  it  thwarting  the  street  from  the 
King’s  garden  to  the  said  park  [the  south  gate  in  King- 
street].” 

Whether  the  structure  was  built  for  a  tennis- 
court  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  too.  Yet 
it  is  so  named  in  state  and  other  papers  temp. 
Charles  II.,  and  with  its  four  high  turrets 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  many  XVII th 
and  XVIIIth  century  views.  For  instance,  in 
the  Hail.  MSS.  1618,  fo.  224,  is  an  entry  June, 
1664,  of  “  charges  in  doing  divers  works  in 
making  lodgings  in  the  old  Tennis  Court  at 
Whitehall  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.”  In  the 
'  Calendar  of  State  Papers  ”  (Domestic  Series), 
vol.  136,  November  1,  1665,  is  cited  a  “  warrant 
to  pay  to  Hugh  May  paymaster  of  the  Works 
•  •  3001.  for  repairs  of  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 

mouth’s  lodgings  in  the  Tennis  Court  near 
Westminster,”  and  from  the  same  source  we 
learn  the  payment  was  passed  under  the  Privy 
Seal  on  October  31  of  that  year — the  Duke’s 
lodgings  being  described  as  “  at  the  Cockpit.” 
Fisher’s  plan  enables  us  to  exactly  identify  the 
Old  Tennis  Court  ”  with  the  building  drawn 
by  Chawner:  for  it  plots  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
moutk’s,  lodgings  between  the  Duke  of 
Ormond’s  (site  of  Dover  House)  and  the  passage 
to  the  Cockpit.  J.  Carter,  the  “  Antiquary  ” 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  compiled 
a  record  of  occurrences  he  witnessed,  relates 
that  in  1816  he  saw  the  flint  and  stone  masonry 
tne  ground  floor  excepted— of  the  old  tennis- 
iGmg  coverecl  with  brick,  and  the  splays 
ol  the  buttresses  increased  from  two  to  five  ;  he 
describes  it  as  the  office  of  the  Home  Secretary, 

°  u  c^e(l  the  Treasury.  He  chronicles  the 
substitution,  thirty-five  years  before,  of  conical 
caps  for  the  spires  of  the  turrets,  and  the  subse- 
+i?en+iinSei^0n  *^le  Pseudo-Tudor  doorway ; 
the  other  entrance,  bearing  a  crown  and  “  C.R.,” 
having  been  made  temp.  Charles  II.  In  that 
reign,  it  seems,  the  Perpendicular  windows 
were  blocked  in,  and  two  rows  of  smaller 
windows  made,  when  the  interior  was  divided 
into  floors  to  adapt  it  for  residential  uses. 


An  ill-considered  tale  has  lately  been  revived 
that  the  block  masks  a  portion  of  Wolsey’s 
palace,  and  that  Soane  and  Barry  encased  the 
buttresses  with  the  columns  of  the  facade. 
Neither  of  them  did  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
Soane  left  the  old  building  as  he  found  it’ 
Barry  pulled  down  its  east  wall.  For  in  our 
columns  of  January  11,  1845,  we  announced 
that  Barry  had  been  deputed  to  examine  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a 
view  to  providing  increased  accommodation, 
and  that : — 

“  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  pull  down  the  old 
building  at  present  occupied  by  the  department  of  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State  which  has  long  disfigured 
that  portion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  erect  a  more  sightly 
structure  in  conformity  with  the  new  front  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.” 

Moreover,  in  the  course  of  debate  in  the 
House  on  May  26,  1846,  on  a  vote  of  19,2357., 
for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Home, 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Council  Offices,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  that  the  projection  of  the  face  of  the 
new  building  beyond  the  front  of  Lord  Dover’s 
house  would  be  so  slight  as  not  to  spoil  the 
general  effect.  Soane’s  trial  and  perfected 
plans  show  that  his  building  and  the  old  tennis- 
court  were  not  in  alignment.  Barry  pulled 
down  the  east  wall  of  the  latter,  and  anyone 
may  see  to-day  the  extent  of  the  advance  he 
made  beyond  Dover  House,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  fronts  of  Dover  House  and  Barry’s 
wing  are  not  parallel  (Figs.  2,  3,  and  4).  The 
west  wall  of  the  old  tennis-court  remains  in 
Barry’s  block — see  the  large-scale  Ordnance 
Survey.  J.  T.  Smith’s  view  of  1804  depicts 
the  original  windows  and  the  buttresses  on 
that  side.* 

Home,  Colonial,  India,  and  Foreign  Offices. — 
A  Select  Committee  reported  adversely  in  1839 
upon  the  eight  houses  in  Downing-street 
occupied  by  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  project  to  build  on  the  ground 
between  Downing  and  Charles  streets  assumed 
a  final  shape  during  Lord  Palmerston’s  premier¬ 
ship.  In  September,  1856,  instructions  were 
issued  to  1,628  architects  at  home  and  abroad 
who  had  asked  for  them  or  accepted  invitations 
to  compete.  Nearly  2,000  drawings  and 
models,  sent  in  by  188  British  and  30  foreign 
architects,  were  exhibited  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  May,  1857.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Eversley,  and  Messrs. 
Stirling,  Roberts,  Brunei,  and  Wm.  Burn,  the 
judges,  enlisted  the  aid  of  Angell  &  Pownall. 
They  assigned  premiums  to  eighteen  in  three 
classes  :  (a)  block  plan  to  show  how  the  site 
between  Whitehall,  Great  George-street  and 
New  Palace-yard,  St.  James’s  Park,  and  the 
Thames  could  be  so  appropriated  that  the 
new  Foreign  and  War  Offices  might  form  part 
of  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  con¬ 
centrating  the  principal  public  offices  ;  ( b ) 
Foreign  Office  with  Secretary  of  State’s  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  (c)  War  Office.  They  awarded 
premiums  to  (a)  M.  Crepinet,  of  Paris  (5007.)  : 
(b)  Coe  &  Holland  (8007.);  Banks  &  Barry 
(5007.);  G.  G.  Scott  (3007.):  (c)  H.  B.  Garling 
(8007.);  M.  D’Hazeville,  Paris  (5007.);  and 
others.  We  illustrated  in  our  volume  for 
1857  the  premiated  designs  submitted  by  H.  E. 
Coe  &  H.  H.  Holland  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Garling 
(Italian) ;  Banks  &  Barry  (late  Italian) ; 
Prichard  &  Seddon,  of  Llandaff  (c)  (Gothic) ; 
Scott  (Gothic) ;  and  Deane  &  Woodward,  of 
Dublin  (a)  (Gothic) ;  and  the  unpre- 
miated  designs  by  Mr.  Garling,  and  Prichard 
&  Seddon,  of  Llandaff  (b) ;  and 
Scott  (c).  In  our  volume  for  1859  we 
illustrated  Scott’s  amended  plans  and  designs, 
Gothic,  for  the  Foreign  Office  [August  13  and 
September  10].  Lord  Palmerston  cherished 
an  aversion  from  the  Gothic  style.  So,  a  new 
War  Office  being  for  a  while  set  aside,  Scott 
was  instructed  to  make  fresh  designs  for  the 
Foi’eign  and  India  Offices  and  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Offices.  Sir  Matthew  Digby 
Wyatt  (oh.  1877),  architect  to  the  India  Office, 
was  deputed  to  act  conjointly  with  Scott  for 
the  interior  of  the  India  Office.  Wyatt  designed 
the  inner  court  and  the  museum  of  the  Lidia 
Office ;  Scott  designed  and  planned  the  Foreign 
Office  throughout.  Smith  &  Taylor  began  the 
Foreign  and  India  Offices  [July  14,  1866]  in  1863, 
and  completed  the  building  in  1867.  The 
Colonial  and  Home  Offices  [June  20,  1874, 
middle  portion  and  first  floor  plan]  were  begun 
in  1870,  five  years  after  Lord  Palmerston’s 
death.  The  demolished  houses  included 

*In  his  “Annals  of  Tennis,”  1878,  Mr.  Julian  Mar¬ 
shall  testifies  that  the  tennis-court  at  Whitehall  ceases 
to  be  named  in  the  grants  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Tennis  Courts,  in  the  grant  of  that  office  made  in 
February,  1816,  to  Major  Beresford. 
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Eludyer-street,  Nos.  1-14  pa,.i:n™0  ,  , 
and  the  old  Colonial  and  Fore  m  Offi  -'' 
Doramg-street  (see  illustrations  n  The  rnfiT 
.shed  work  near  the  steps  Wl,ich  we’re  tien“Se' 
to  the  Parade  indicates  the  intention  to  Tam 
the  composition  across  Downing-street  and 
to  absorb  the  buildinas  and  L,  i  ncl 
Treasury  Chambers  ;  but  No  10  fs  tT  be  TTT 
served  for  the  sake  of  its  historical  associatF™ 
as  the  official  residence  of  Walpole  and  succes- 
sive  Prime  Ministers.  Jackson  &  Shaw  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  Colonial  and  Home  OfficT 
extending  317  ft.  along  Whitehall,  for  250,000 1  ’ 
and  finished  the  work  m  1875.  Besides  shearing 

‘uJLrlbe80^100’^  f  Scott’s  ^nded 

outlay,  the  Office  of  Works  countermanded 
the  two  towers  which  he  meant  to  erect  at  the 
advanced  ends  of  the  Whitehall  facade, 
as  well  as  the  figures  on  the  balustrade.  The 
sculpture  in  the  spandrels  of  the  ground-story 
arches  is  by  Mr.  Armstead,  E.A.,  and  Mi. 
Birnie  Philip,  the  five  ‘  quarters  "  of  the  globe 

tbhemgflffiy  h<  About  eieht  years  ago 

the  Office  of  Works  accepted  Mi-.  J  Oldrid 
ocott  s  designs  for  completing  the  tower  on 
the  Park  front.  To  complete  the  tale  we  should 
, ,  .  .  ,at  tlle  demolition  of  King-street  (the' 
old  highway  to  Westminster)  and  of  the  west 
side,  Nos.  15-31,  of  Parliament-street,  was  begun 
in  November,  1897,  for  clearing  the  Great 
George-street  site  (Figs.  3  and  4),  at  a  cost  to 
the  Office  of  Works  of  405,0007.,  including 
100,0007.,  the  value  of  land  owned  by  them’ 
and  appertaining  to  the  Westminster  Bridge- 
Estate.  Of  the  eight  architects  recommended 
by  the  Institute,  the  Government,  in  Julyr 
1898,  appointed  the  late  J.  M.  Brydon,  who 
unhappily  died  in  May,  1901,  before  he  had 
completed  the  drawings.  The  Office  of  Works 
took  over  the  building,  with  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.  contracted 
to  finish  the  structure  at  a  cost  of  some 
473,0007.,  by  June  1,  1907  [March  25,  1899, 
east  front  and  ground-floor  plan ;  May  5r 
1900,  circular  court].  The  east  front  is  315  ft., 
the  Charles-street  front  is  675  ft.,  long.  The 
Select  Committee’s  final  report  of  July  22,  1897, 
appropriates  the  block  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Local  Government  Board  (extension), 
and,  perhaps,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  any  further  room  required  should 
be  provided  for  by  an  extension  on  the  Delahay- 
street  and  Park  sides.  That  would  involve  the 
pulling  down  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin¬ 
eers  [June  22,  1895  ;  and  October  17,  1904,  the 
hall],  rebuilt  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  &  Co.  after 
designs  by  Charles  Barry  ( ob .  1900).  Thus 
the  groups  scattered  on  either  hand  between 
Charing-cross  and  Parliament-square  speak 
eloquently  enough  of  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  successive  Ministries 
rejected  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  scheme  for  a  gradual 
construction  of  our  public  offices  in  immediate 
connexion  with  one  another,  and  as  parts  of 
one  great  architectural  whole  which  might 
have  rivalled  Inigo  Jones’s  designs  for  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall. 

Some  Notabilia. 

Plans,  drawings,  and  views. — Whitehall :  Inigo  Jones  3- 
complete  designs  [October  26,  1901 :  January  17,  1903] ; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Davidson’s  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Smith’s  drawings 
[January  18,  1886;  December  22,  1900].  P.  Sandby, 
old  tennis  court,  Holbein's  gate,  etc. — in  the  Gardner 
Collection.  Privy  Garden,  prints  by  Maurer,  1741 ; 
and  J.  Boydell,  1751.  Fife  House,  the  "  Crowle 
Pennant  and  King’s  Library.  British  Musernn. 
Vanbrugh’s  House,  by  C.  J.  Richardson,  1806,  in  vict. 
and  Alb.  Mus.,  York  (Dover)  House,  by  Miller,  1796. 
Lord  Keeper’s  (Dover  House  stables),  Miller,  1796, 
and  east  front  probably  by  P.  Sandby,  in  Soane  Mus. 
Horse  Guards,  Mr.  A.  H.  Christie’s  measured  drawings 
[February  22,  1896].  Northumberland  House,  south 
front,  S.  Wale,  1766  (rare).  A  singular  drawing  taken 
in  1807  by  J.  T.  Smith  from  the  roof  of  the  Banqueting 
House  shows  King  and  Parliament  streets,  the  Board 
of  Trade  (N,  Fig.  3  :  formerly  Lord  Rochester  s)  at  tne 
angle  of  those  streets,  Montagu  House,  Loudoun  House, 
etc.  ;  confer  the  official  plan,  1734-48,  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  Commissioners.  See  also  the  orace 
Collection.  ,  „  .  ..  „ 

Our  illustration  “  Scotland-yard  is  after  r. 
Sandby’s  view  of  Whitehall-yard,  1766,  tel! graced  by 
Rooker,  whose  original  plate  was  wrongly  lettered  and 
we  did  not  detect  the  error  in  time.  On  that  and  other 
points  J.  G.  Crace’s  catalogue  of  his  father  s  Collection 
needs  revision.  .  .  .  ..  ._  „„«! 

Wiglev’s  Great  Room— Society  of 
1771  f  and  in  1780-2.  Cox’s  Museum—  The  -Rivals 
177.-.:  “  Evelina  ”  •  56  exhibits,  valaed  at  197, 5uui. 
Grand  Hotel— banquet,  reception,  a^  r®^oL8'No°rTh- 
1899 — Mr.  A.  Waterhouse :  leaden  bridge  across  Aort 
umberland-street — Mr.  W.  Woodward.  Shin  ^tel* 
site  of  the  Rummer.  qnSc°^fthe  S 

(Almonry),  Thomas  Campbell,  18-9-30.  -k  )  k.s 
*«•  and  the  Rising  Sun,  with  G.  Lrui asnau as 

-  Sketch.!,  by  -5?z‘  ..jjton,  Sfu 

1771,  refitted 
Hospital 


heavers 
etching, 

A.  Mott  OZ  Al.r>.  v*.,  xouu.  —  • 

Inigo  Jones,  Denham  and  wren, 

General.  1,  Whitehall,  by  Adam, 
for  the  Paymaster- General  and  aX^ooWi  of  Trade. 
Commissioners  ;  latterly  a  branch  of  ‘  tue  qrst  w0 

Charing  Cross.— Underground  convenience,  the  nrst  * 
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believe  in  London  [July  25,  1891] — Mr.  C.  Mason,  C.E. 
Spring-gardens. — Plane  trees  cut  down,  winter,  1895-6  ; 
historical  notices,  Builder,  November  17,  1883  ;  March 
21,  1896.  Hotel  MStropole,  1883-5  — F.  and  H.  Francis 
and  J.  E.  Saunders  :  “  London”  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Arm- 

Paiace. — The  Fire,  1698 :  A  Kineir  writes  on  January  5, 
1698,  to  Lord  Marchmont : — “  All  the  royal  apartments 
with  the  King’s  chapell  and  gward  hall,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury’s  office,  the  Treasury  Office,  Council  Chamber, 
the  late  King’s  new  chapell,  the  long  gallerys,  with  Devon¬ 
shire’s,  Essex’s,  and  Villar’s  and  several  other  lodgings 
are  all  consumed.  .  .  .  The  best  account  we  yet 
have  of  the  occasion  of  it  was  the  neglect  of  a  lawndress 
in  Colonel  Stanley’s  lodgings  near  the  river.  .  .  .” 
Seafield  Papers,  Hist.  M.SS.  Commission,  1894. 
Chapel  Royal  and  Banqueting  House :  organ  by  Schmidt, 
1662,  altered  in  1814,  and  in  1844  by  Hill  who  added 
a  swell  organ  and  a  solo  organ  on  a  fourth  row  of  keys, 
leaving  the  original  oak  case  and  some  pipes:  given  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Tower.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  restored  the  reredos  in  alabaster. 

Whitehall-gardens. — 2,  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  and  after 
1873.  Statue  of  James  II.  taken  in  August,  1897,  from 
its  original  place  in  Whitehall-gardens  to  the  Privy 
garden,  dislodged  in  1902,  and  removed  to  the  Park 
in  front  of  the  (new)  Admiralty.  Richmond-terrace — 
2,  Countess  Dowager  of  Harrington  (Miss  Foote),  ob. 
December  27,  1867  ;  and  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  ob.  1904. 
8,  Tom  Taylor.  Nos.  4-5,  thrown  into  one,  and  new 
stairs,  F.  C.  Penrose  [April  21,  1903].  Parliament-street — 
made  under  29  Geo.  II.,  c.  38  (1756),  widened  by  Mowlem 
&  Co.,  opened  February  28,  1899 ;  liistorical  notes 
notes  of  King-street  and  the  Great  George-street  site, 
Builder,  August  11,  1883  ;  December  25,  1886 ;  and 
February  4,  1899  ;  of  the  Cockpit,  May  1,  1897.  Great 
George-street,  25,  Sir  E.  Knatchbull’s,  Lord  Byron’s 
remains  lay  in  state  on  the  way  to  Hucknall  Torkard ; 
houses  at  corner  of  Delahay-street — Henry  Wyatt. 
Are-yard  (Fludyer-street) — Davenant,  Pepys,  Harriet 
Martineau.  Douming-street. — Smollett,  1745-6 ;  Boswell; 
Gibbon  at  Lord  Sheffield’s  in  the  square.  Dover  House — 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  ob.  Jan  26,  1828.  Admiralty — at 
the  north-east  corner  Macnaughten  shot  E.  Drummond, 
Sir  R.  Peel’s  private  secretary,  mistaking  him  for  Peel, 
January  20,  1843.  R.  Adam’s  screen,  1760,  altered 
about  1827,  G.  L.  Taylor  being  surveyor  of  naval 
buildings,  etc.  Victoria-embankment,  1864-70.  Parlia¬ 
ment-street — 4,  Henry  Grattan  in  1807. 

Colonial  and  Home  Offices;  ornamental  carving — 
Farmer  and  Brindley ;  Foreign  Office ;  stone  carving 
inside  and  outside — Mr.  Farmer ;  India  Office ;  inside 
carving — Mr.  Earp.  outside — Mr.  Birnie  Philip  ;  panels 
in  relief — Mr.  Phyft'ers  ;  some  figures — Mr.  Protat  and 
Mr.  Ravmond  Smith  ;  New  War  Office  ;  figures  of  Peace, 
Mar,  Truth,  Justice,  etc.  ;  for  facade — Mr.  A.  Drury, 
R.U.S.  last. ;  frieze  of  west  front  and  sculpture — Mr. 
Frith. 

- - 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Before  closing  its  final  sitting  for  the  year 
1904,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  b:en 
occupied  with  the  final  decorative  work  at  the 
Hfttel  de  Ville.  The  Council  had  intrusted  to 
M.  Willette  the  decoration  of  .a  large  room 
which,  on  official  fete  days,  forms  a  reception- 
room  for  the  President  of  the  Republic.  M. 
Adolphe  Willette,  who  is  a  caricaturiste  of  the 
first  order,  commenced  his  career  as  a  decorative 
artist,  and  has,  therefore,  a  special  acquaintance 
with  this  class  of  work.  He  proposes  to  re¬ 
present,  in  a  large  centre  panel,  all  the  industries 
or  metiers  of  Paris,  and  in  two  side  panels  the 
Fetes  of  the  Parisian  annual  holiday,  and  sports 
of  children  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  These 
latter  will  very  likely  contain  charming  figures  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
have  given  any  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  should  be  grave  and  austere, 
to  specialists  in  a  light  and  satirical  form  of  art. 
M.  Forain,  another  caricaturist,  has  also  received 
a  commission  for  part  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  Council  have  not  acted 
with  judgment  in  these  commissions.  For  the 
completion,  of  the  Galerie  Lobau  they  have  en- 

aged  M.  Georges  Picard,  who  has  already 

ecorated  the  cupolas  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Risler.  These  final  decorations  include  six 
large  allegorical  compositions,  thirty-four 
columns  united  by  “  arcs  doubleaux  ”  and  two 
semi-circular  niches,  the  whole  decorated  with 
garlands  and  child  figures  recalling  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  vault.  Lastly,  the  Council  have 
resolved  to  send  to  the  Petit  Palais  a  large 
decoration  by  M.  Lhermitte,  representing  the 
arrival  of  goods  at  the  Halles  in  early  morning. 
This  painting  at  present  decorates  a  small  room 
near  the  Salle  des  F6tes,  to  which  the  public  are 
not  admitted  ;  and  it  is  certainly  better  that 
this  fine  work  should  be  placed  in  a  museum 
where  everyone  can  see  it.  The  Council  have 
also,  before  separating,  authorised  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Armand  Sylvestre.  This 
monument,  to  be  executed  by  M.  Mercie,  will 
be  placed  near  the  Petit  Palais,  on  one  of  the 
lawns  of  the  Cours  la  Reine. 

In  a  few  days  the  second  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphic  documents  of  Paris  will  open  in  the 
Petit  Palais.  The  special  subject  of  this  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  views  of  old  Montmartre,  the  banks 
of  the  Bidvre  within  Paris,  and  various  private 
gardens.  The  examples  selected  by  the  jury 
as  worth  preservation  are  to  go  to  the  Carna- 


valet  Museum.  At  the  Petit  Palais  there  will 
also  be  installed,  before  long,  the  splendid 
collection  of  ceramics  given  by  the  Sevres 
manufactory,  and  which  were  sent  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  St.  Louis  exhibition. 

The  last  section  of  the  No.  3  Metropolitan 
railway,  between  the  Boulevard  Menilmontant 
and  the  Place  Gambetta,  will  shortly  be  opened 
to  the  public.  The  line  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  public  in  connection  with  the  line  between 
the  Avenue  de  Villiers  and  Pere  Lachaise,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  of  its  con¬ 
struction  have  been  surmounted  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  engineer,  M.  Bienvenu.  The 
works  for  No.  4  line  are  to  be  commenced 
shortly.  This  will  include  the  passage  of  the 
railway  under  the  lie  de  la  Cite  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  Seine,  by  means  of  two  cylinders 
each  5  metres  diameter,  with  walls  of  0T5  thick, 
and  1,100  metres  in  length,  each  carrying  one 
track.  These  tubes  will  commence  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rue  des  Halles,  to  finish  at  the  end  of  Rue 
Danton.  The  rails  will  be  14  metres  below  the 
river  level.  The  line  No.  7,  from  the  Louvre  to 
the  Place  du  Danube,  will  be  shortly  com¬ 
menced,  and  its  main  station,  originally  intended 
to  be  at  the  Palais  Royal,  will  be  established  at 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  near  the  Gambetta 
monument,  and  connected  with  the  Palais 
Royal  by  a  subterranean  footway.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  line  extensive  works  will 
be  necessitated  by  the  ancient  quarries  called  the 
“  Carrie  res  d’Amerique  ”  ;  an  expenditure  of 
two  million  francs  will  be  necessary  to  consoli¬ 
date  this  ground,  where  1,300  pits,  from  30  to 
40  metres  deep,  are  being  sunk,  to  be  filled 
with  concrete  to  form  a  secure  foundation  for  the 
railway. 

M.  Louis  Bonnier,  Voyer-en-Chef  to  the  City 
of  Paris,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Soci6te  des  Architectes  Diplomes,  MM.  Blavette 
and  Georges  Legras  being  elected  Vice-presi¬ 
dents. 

There  have  been  201  competitors  for  the 
Godebceuf  prize  in  architecture  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts.  The  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  M.  Marozeau,  a  pupil  of  M.  Esquie. 

A  new  practical  school  of  mechanics  and 
electricity  has  been  founded  in  Rue  Falguiere 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  group  of  architects, 
engineers,  and  manufacturers.  The  school, 
which  undoubtedly  supplies  a  want,  will  have  the 
name  of  “  Ecole  Breguet.” 

M.  Guiard,  formerly  architect  to  the  late 
Princess  Mathilde  Buonaparte,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  design  the  monument  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  memory  of  the  Princess  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Gratien,  opposite  the  tomb  of 
Marshall  Catinat.  The  monument,  which  is  to 
be  of  a  very  simple  character,  will  be  surmounted 
by  the  fine  bust  executed  by  Carpeaux,  and 
at  present  in  the  Louvre. 

The  French  Government  have  authorised 
the  Luxembourg  Museum  to  lend  Whistler’s 
portrait  of  his  mother  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Int  ernational  Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Gravers,  which  is  just  about  to  open  in 
London. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four,  of  the  painter  Henry  Leopold  Levy, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Picot,  Cabanel, 
and  Eugene  Fromartin.  He  was  selected  to 
carry  on,  at  the  Pantheon,  the  decoration  com¬ 
menced  by  Cabanel.  He  was  author  also  of  the 
charming  decoration  of  a  doorway  near  the 
Grand  Salle  des  F6tes  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
representing  “  Les  Heures  du  Jour  et  de  la 
Nuit  ”  ;  and  also  executed  the  three  fine  ceiling 
paintings  which  decorate  the  Salles  des  Fetes  of 
the  Mairie  of  the  sixth  arrondissement.  Levy 
had  remarkable  qualities  both  as  a  designer  and 
a  colourist.  He  had  received  medals  in  the 
Salons  of  1865,  1867,  and  1869,  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1872,  and  a  medal 
of  the  First  Class  in  the  universal  exhibition  of 
1878. 


The  School  of  Art,  Bushey.— It  is  stated 
that  the  buildings  of  Professor  Hubert  von 
Herkomera  late  School  of  Art  at  Bushey, 
Hertfordshire,  which  were  recently  disposed 
of  by  sale  at  auction,  are  about  to  be  re- 
opened  by  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch  as  a  School 
of  Painting.  We  understand  that,  whilst  the 
traditions  of  the  Bushey  School  for  painting 
the  figure  from  life  will  in  no  wise  be  broken, 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  building 
a  glass-house  in  which  animals  in  unfettered 
movement  can  be  studied  and  painted,  this, 
as  everyone  knows,  being  the  class  of  art  in 
which  Miss  Kemp-Welch  has  made  her  chief 
|  success. 


U?ears  Hoo. 


Lectures  on  Gothic  Architecture  at  Don¬ 
caster. — Mi-.  E.  B.  Denison,  Q.C.,  has  been 
lecturing  at  Doncaster  on  Architecture,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  parish  church  now  in  course  of 
re-erection.  The  lecturer  took  occasion  to 
combat  the  notion  that  the  ornamentation  ot 
churches  or  even  the  building  of  them  in  the 
Gothic  style,  is  connected  with  Popery ;  and 
showed  how  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  of 
the  world  the  passion  for  magnificent  building, 
not  only  for  religious  but  for  all  other  public 
purposes,  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  minds  of 
civilized  men  ;  and  after  giving  amply  sufficient 
illustrations  of  his  statement,  he  remarked  that 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  churches,  which 
are  intended  for  the  highest  of  all  public  objects, 
should  be  the  only  public  buildings  consecrated 
to  ugliness.  As  to  the  supposed  connection 
between  Gothic  architecture  and  Popery,  he 
said  that  it  was  a  striking  fact,  that,  although 
Gothic  architecture  arose  among  tbe  nations 
who  overran  the  ancient  Roman  empire  and 
city,  it  had  never  been  able  to  take  root  in  Rome, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Romish  religion,  or  even 
in  any  part  of  Italy.  It  is  equally  remark¬ 
able  that  Gothic  architecture  decayed  and  fell 
long  before  the  Reformation  ;  that  it  was  not 
revived  by  the  Roman  Catholics  when  it  did 
revive  ;  and  that  to  this  day  they  have  not 
among  them  a  single  architect  whose  works 
are  equal  to  several  that  could  be  named  among 
our  own.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  their 
best  architect,  Pugin,  he  thought,  is,  that  before 
his  death  he  had  learnt  enough  of  architecture 
to  confess  that  he  had  never  erected  a  single 
church  that  was  not  a  failure. — The  Builder, 
January  6,  1855. 

- - 

3Uu0trations. 

THE  MAKER  OF  THE  SONG. 

HIS  is  from  a  water-colour  frieze 
drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Staines  Babb, 
who  writes  that  the  subject  may 
be  briefly  described  thus  : — “  The 
Maker  of  the  Song,  poet  and  musician  in  one, 
is  about  to  be  borne  aloft  by  his  companions, 
in  their  grateful  enthusiasm,  to  a  triumphal 
progress.  Behind  him  stands  the  winged 
Genius  of  Song  leading  boyhood  onward.  The 
male  figure  with  the  lyre  expresses  the  cadence 
of  melody,  and  the  youth  in  the  rear,  the  rythmic 
complement  of  the  perfect  song. 

“  Before  the  Poet  is  a  group  of  votaries,  who 
welcome  their  benefactor  and  carry  torches 
kindled  at  the  Poet’s  own  flame.  The  Graces 
dance  in  front  of  the  procession,  and  foremost 
goes  the  State,  or  City,  personified  by  a  female 
figure,  whose  courage  and  very  existence  live 
by  the  Poet’s  inspired  strains.” 

The  artist  has  enclosed  the  following  sonnet, 
putting  the  idea  in  poetic  form  : — 

“  Boy  I  stretch  thy  hand  and  seize  the  Winged  Song 
Called  into  being  by  him  we  raise  on  high ; 

Thou  shalt  be  borne  aloft  on  pinions  strong, 

And  view  Life’s  cycle  from  the  purple  sky. 

Beside  him  Rhythm  and  Cadence  of  sweet  strings, 
His  brother  spirits — other  selves  of  love, 

Endow  and  glorify  the  mortal  things 
Of  grief  or  joy,  given  by  the  gods  above. 

Hail  to  thee.  Maker  !  who  hast  given  the  dower 
Of  warmth  for  zeal,  and  soothing  flame  for  peace ; 

Womanhood,  Childhood,  Manhood,  feci  Thy  power, 
And  graces  dance — so  shall  our  state  increase, 

What  time  her  Poet  son  hath  brought  to  form  and 
sight 

The  harmonies  of  Fate  which  work  the  worlds 
delight.” _ 

LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  this  view  of 
Liverpool  Cathedral.  The  drawing  was  made 
from  Mr.  Scott’s  working  drawings,  and  shows 
the  considerable  modifications  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  effected  in  the  design 
since  we  published  the  original  competition 
drawings.  One  alteration  is  the  introduction 
of  a  large  east  window  in  the  choir  ;  the  original 
idea  in  this  respect  was  finer ;  many  churches  old 
and  new  lose  much  from  over-lighting  at  the 
east  end .  The  change  in  this  respect  was  against 
Mr.  Scott’s  judgment,  and  is  regrettable. 

Mr.  Curtis  Green  has  made  a  fine  drawing  cf 
the  Cathedral  as  it  should  appear  when  com¬ 
pleted,  and  in  general  lines  it  makes  a  fine  and 
effective  composition,  towering  above  the  mass 
of  small  houses  below  it.  We  still  consider 
that  the  erection  of  a  mediaeval  cathedral  m 
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the  present  day  is  an  anachronism;  but  it 
is  at  all  events,  in  this  case,  a  picturesque 
anachronism. 

A  HALL  IN  TENNYSON’S  “PALACE  OF 
ART.” 

Tennyson’s  dream-like  poem,  “  The  Palace 
of  Art,”  has  always  fascinated  me  with  its 
succession  of  word-pictures  and  descriptions. 
Some  years  ago  I  made  an  attempt  in  the 
Builder  at  an  idea  of  its  exterior  aspect.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  many  interiors 
through  which  the  soul  wandered,  as  described 
in  the  quotation.  H.  H.  S. 

“PEACE”:  DESIGN  FOR  THE  ^ 
DECORATION  OF  A  PUBLIC  BUILDING. 

Tuts  design,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
as  having  gained  the  Royal  Academy  Prize  in 
this  class  of  work,  sufficiently  explains  itself, 
except  that  we  may  mention  that  the  space 
given  for  the  design,  showing  a  wall  cut  into  by 
a  semi-circular  arch,  was  furnished  in  a  diagram 
to  the  competitors,  part  of  the  problem  being 
to  fit  the  design  to  a  special  position. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  think  this  method 
of  illustrating  “  Peace  ”  is  rather  vague,  but 
as  the  Academy  accepted  it  we  may  suppose 
that  they  considered  it  to  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  subject  given,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  best  work  sent  in.  It 
has  the  merit  also  of  being  really  a  decorative 
design,  with  no  pictorial  character  whatever 
in  it.  We  give  also  a  reproduction  from  the 
life-size  cartoon  of  one  of  the  figures  shown  in  the 
general  design. 

The  artist  is  Mr.  G.  Howard  Short. 


LOGGIA  DEI  LANZI,  FLORENCE. 

This  Loggia  was  originally  known  as  the 
Loggia  dei  Signori.  It  is  said  to  be  from  a 
design  of  Orcagna  dating  about  1356 ;  it  was 
not  built  till  twenty  years  later  ;  the  names  of 
Benci  di  Cione  and  Simone  di  Francesco  Talenti 
are  given  as  the  architects.  This  form  of  open- 
air  hall  was  a  feature  of  Florentine  palaces,  and 
in  the  present  instance  it  was  doubtless  the  stage 
of  many  impressive  and  gorgeous  public  func¬ 
tions,  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  holding  the 
audience.  It  is  now  a  gallery  of  famous  sculp¬ 
tures.  Benevenuto  Cellini’s  Perseus,  with  the 
head  of  the  Medusa,  is  shown  on  the  left.  The 
lion  shown  is  not  the  antique  one,  but  that  by 
Flamino  Vacca.  Menelaus  with  the  body  of 
Patroclus,  a  restored  antique,  is  shown  in  the  near 
foreground  ;  the  group  behind  this  is  modern. 
The  statues  at  the  back  are  antiques. 

The  drawing  was  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Conrade.  Many  illustrations  of  the 
Loggia  from  the  exterior  have  been  published ; 
but  a  view  taken  from  the  interior  is  not  com¬ 
mon  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  first  we  have  seen. 


THE  CHURCft  OF  OUR  LADY  OF 
RESTELLO,  BELEM,  PORTUGAL. 

There  existed  in  mediaeval  times  a  small 
chapel  at  Restello,  a  place  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  It  was  founded  by  Dom  Enrique, 
the  Infante,  for  the  special  use  and  benefit  of 
sailors. 

Before  sailing  on  his  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  on  July  8,  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  paid 
his  devotions  here ;  as  also  on  the  occasion  of 
his  return,  about  two  years  later. 

It  was  to  commemorate  the  momentous 
results  of  this  voyage  that  Dom  Manuel  I. 
(1495-1521)  erected  over  the  site  of  the  small 
chapel  the  present  sumptuous  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Restello.  It  is  in  a  style  like  the  later 
or  Ogival  Gothic  of  Spain,  with  some  local 
differences.  The  decorative  work  is  of  the 
Plataesque  school,  and  is  most  elaborate  and 
highly  finished.  The  sculpture,  with  which  it 
is  profusely  adorned,  is  of  high  merit  and 
interest.  The  portal  is  very  rich  in  its  com¬ 
position,  with  figures,  brackets,  canopies,  and 
toliage,  etc.,  most  effectively  treated. 

There  are  in  the  interior  statues  of  Our  Lady 
(under  a  superb  canopy),  St.  Michael,  Dom 
Manuel  I  and  many  others.  Some  of  the 
Knya1  tombs  of  Portugal  are  in  the  vaults  of  the 
adjoining  convent.  The  buildings  at  Belem  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  few  remaining  specimens 
of  medieval  Portuguese  Gothic.  A.  C.  C. 


KINGSTON  BRIDGE. 

1  !o£'0te  in  our  issue  of  October  5  last 

(page  006)  we  gave  some  account  of  the  his 
ot  Kingston  Bndge,  in  view  of  the  fact 
there  was  some  talk  of  rebuilding  it.  We  1: 


however  that  this  threat  will  not  now  be  carried 
out ;  at  all  events  wc  understand  that  if  the 
bridge  is  widened,  it  will  be  done  by  rebuilding 
one  side  on  its  present  design. 

One  never  knows,  however,  what  may  be 
done  when  an  old  bridge  is  once  meddled  with, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  to  have  a  record  of 
Kingston  Bridge  while  still  intact.  Mr.  W. 
Monk  has  made  an  excellent  drawing  of  it ;  and 
though  it  is  not  equal  to  old  Kew  Bridge,  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  that  kind  of  simple  but  digni¬ 
fied  structure  which  is  so  much  more  effective 
than  the  supposed  “  ornamental  ”  treatment 
with  which  many  modern  bridges  are  bedizened. 


LUTON  CHURCH,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Reference  h&s  recently  been  made  in  these 
columns  ( Builder ,  November  12,  1904)  to  the 
proposed  repair  of  the  fine  church  of  Luton. 
Its  western  tower,  the  chief  feature  of  the 
exterior,  of  flint  and  stone,  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  plates,  and  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  interior,  the  •  baptistry,  an  octagonal 
structure  enclosing  the  font,  is  illustrated 
in  the  text.  The  diameter  of  the  interior  of  this 
baptistery  is  about  7  ft.  4  in.,  and  its  total 
height  20  ft. 

It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  in  the 
second  bay  from  the  tower.  The  font  itself, 
with  an  octagon  bowl,  a  central  drum,  and 
surrounding  detached  columns,  is,  with  the 


LIie  Jaccer>  ot  rurbeck.  The  other 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  Wenlock 
chapel  and  tomb,  the  sedilia  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  bearing  the  motto  of  Wheat 
hampstead.  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  tire 
Easter  Sepulchre  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  this  latter  being  of  earlier  date. 


TKKATMENT  OF  KING’S 
CROSS  STATION  FACADE. 

The  front  of  King’s  Cross  Station,  plain  and 
unassuming  as  it  is,  is  the  best  and  most 
sensibly  treated  railway  station  fagade  in 
London,  as  it  is  not  an  unmeaning  screen,  but 
really  expresses  the  structure  in  its  rear,  the 
two  large,  arches  corresponding  with  the  two 
internal  roofs. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Dickie  has  suggested  in  this  draw¬ 
ing  a  decorative  treatment  of  the  fagade  in 
various  coloured  marbles,  for  which  its  simple 
style  and  expanse  of  flat  surfaces  renders  it 
very  suitable. 


Mr.  Dickie  writes,  in  explanation' of  his 
design  “  The  lines  of  the  present  brick  design 
have  been  retained  in  every  respect.  The' 
marbles  which  are  least  affected  by  the  London 
atmosphere,  and  which  would  be  adaptable 
to  the  colour  scheme,  are  green  and  red 
serpentines,  Jura  buff,  and  alabaster.  The 
lower  projecting  arcade  isjintended  to  be''  in 
green  and  red  serpentine  banded';  and  the 
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towers,  arches,  and  spandrils  to  be  buff  Jura 
ground  with  panels  formed  of  green  serpentine 
slips.  The  upper  panels  of  the  towers  to  be 
red  serpentine,  and  the  outer  ring  of  the  two 
arches  to  be  in  the  same  marble.  The  inlay 
enrichment  on  the  cornice  to  be  green  serpentine 
on  a  Jura  buff  ground.” 

The  design  was  of  course  made  in  colour,  and 
we  should  have  wished  to  have  reproduced 
it  so,  but  the  cost,  unfortunately,  was  pro¬ 
hibitive.  The  general  effect  can,  however, 
be  judged  by  the  monochrome  reproduction  in 
conjunction  with  the  author’s  description. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  OLD  LONDON  SITES. 

These  views  are  taken  from  plates  in  the 
Crace  Collection  in  the  British  Museum  ;  they 
are  given  as  illustrations  of  the  article  in  this 
issue  on  old  London  sites  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Whitehall  and  Charing  Cross,  and 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  that  article. 

The  title  “  Scotland  Yard  ”  on  No.  2  sheet 
is  a  mistake  in  the  lettering  of  the  drawing  in 
the  Crace  collection,  which  was  copied  here 
before  we  discovered  the  error.  It  should 
be  “  Whitehall  Yard  ”  or  “  Court  ”  ;  Scotland 
Yard  was  higher  up  to  the  right. 


SOME  OLD  LONDON  HERALDRY. 

Of  the  six  heraldic  stones  illustrated  only  one 
— the  shield  from  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  South¬ 
wark — is  now  in  situ.  Of  the  other  five,  three 
(the  lion  and  shield  from  the  Strand  And  the 
two  examples  from  Clare  Market)  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  London  County  Council 
at  Spring  Gardens;  the  remaining  two  form 
part  of  the  collection  at  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

The  arms  and  supporters  of  Gilbert  Holies, 
Earl  of  Clare,  were  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago  on  the  front  of  a  house  over  what  was 
known  as  Gilbert’s-passage.  A  good  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  a  photograph  of  this  house  will  be 
found  in  the  Westminster  Budget  of  August  25, 
1893.  On  the  demolition  of  this  house  the 
arms  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  placed  on 
the  first  floor  level  of  No.  8,  Holles-street,  and 
so  remained  until  that  street,  with  others  in 
the  vicinity,  was  demolished  to  make  way  for- 
the  new  Strand  and  Holborn  thoroughfare.  The 
earl’s  coronet  is  much  mutilated,  but  the  arms 
themselves  arc  well  preserved,  also  the  in¬ 
scription  with  date  1665,  and  the  motto  spes  . 
audaces  .  adjuvat  .  on  the  ribbon  below. 

The  smaller  panel,  with  two  Blackamoors’ 
heads  and  initials  and  date  1715,  were  until 
recently  on  the  angle  of  the  house  at  the 
junction  of  Holles-street  and  Clare  Market. 
The  third  panel — with  a  lion  rampant  and 
shield  charged  with  the  Arms  of  the  City,  was 
on  the  first  floor  of  No.  342,  Strand  (at  the 
corner  of  Catherine-street). 

Before  the  demolition  of  the  Old  Bell  Inn, 
Holborn,  with  its  picturesque  galleries,  the 
well-carved  panel  with  the  arms  of  Gregge, 
now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  occupied  a 
prominent  place  on  the  Holborn  front  of  the 
inn.  Considering  its  exposed  position,  it  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  Another  panel  in  the 
same  museum  has  a  well-carved  eagle,  a  part 
of  the  crest  of  the  Stanley  family,  brought  from 
Crooked-lane,  E.C. 


SCULPTURE  :  “  L’OFFRANDE  A  L’AUTEL 
DE  L’ AMOUR.” 

This  group,  at  once  poetic  in  fancy  and 
admirable  in  sculpturesque  execution,  w^-s  a 
prominent  exhibit  in  the  sculpture  hall  of  the 
Paris  Salon  last  year. 

The  sculptor  is  M.  Hector  Lemaire. 


Library,  Kinross,  N.B.— A  new  public 
library  is  to  be  erected  at  Kinross  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Peter  L.  Henderson,  Edinburgh, 
whose  design  was  selected  in  competition. 
The  building  is  in  two  stories,  the  upper  flat 
containing  a  house  for  the  librarian,  and  a 
museum,  while  on  the  ground  floor  are— 
on  the  left  of  the  entranoe,  a  lending  library 
for  6  500  volumes;  on  the  right,  a  reading- 
room  and  at  the  back  a  hall  to  accommodate 
160  persons,  with  retiring-room,  lavatories 
etc.  At  the  back  of  the  hall  is  a  small 
gallery,  to  accommodate  about  thirty  persons. 
The  front  is  a  simple  treatment  in  Scotch 
stonework,  with  a  battlement  tower  m  the 
Sre  bearing  an  inscription  tablet  and 
flanked  on  the  one  side  with  a  crow-stepped 
iable  and  on  the  other  with  a  pavilion  roof 
and  dormer. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Poulton-road,  Poulton,  Cheshire. 
— The  following  is  the  result  of  this  com¬ 
petition  :  — -  1st  premiated  design,  Messrs. 
Thomas  E.  &  James  Murray,  10,  Blandford- 
road,  Bedford  Park,  London ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Farmer  &  Williams,  Prudential-buildings,  36, 
Dale-street,  Liverpool ;  3rd,  Mr.  Joseph  Holt, 
Scottish  Prudential-buildings,  9,  Albert-square, 
Manchester. 

Secondary  School,  Poole,  Dorsetshire. — 
Designs  for  the  new  secondary  school,  to  be 
built  on  a  site  at  Selclown,  given  to  the  borough 
by  Lord  Wjmborne,  have  been  sent  in  for 
competition  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
education  authority.  The  committee  in  making 
their  awards  were  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Elford 
(Borough  Surveyor)  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman 
(Surveyor  to  the  Branksome  Urban  District 
Council).  The  result  is  that  the  first  premium 
of  30Z.  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Bligh 
Livesay,  of  Parkstone,  and  the  second  of  15 1. 
to  Mr.  Walter  Andrew,  also  of  Parkstone. 


Boohs. 

The  Architect's  and  Builder's  PocJcet-Boolc  : 
A  Handbook  for  Architects,  Structural  En¬ 
gineers,  Builders,  and  Draughtsmen.  By 
Frank  E.  Kidder,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Illustrated  with  1,000  engravings,  mostly  from 
original  designs.  Fourteenth  Edition,  re¬ 
written.  New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1904. 

If  the  reader  judges  of  this  book  by  its  title 
he  will  probably  form  a  most  inadequate  opinion 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  instructive  material 
which  it  contains.  We  do  not  feel  confident 
to  give  an  expert  opinion  upon  the  proportions 
and  tensile  strength  of  pockets  as  designed  in 
the  United  States,  but,  it  is  problematical 
whether  many  architects  in  that  country  will 
find  it  practicable  or  convenient  to  carry  about 
with  them  a  “  pocket-book  ”  measuring  about 
7  in.  by  4J  in.  by  2  in.  thick,  and  weighing 
nearly  two  pounds.  Nevertheless,  the  claim 
made  by  this  portly  volume  on  the  capacity 
of  its  owner’s  pocket  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  demand  which  its  contents  make  upon  his 
mental  receptivity.  In  writing  his  first  edition, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Kidder  aimed  at 
giving  to  architects  and  builders  a  reference 
book  occupying  a  position  analogous  to  Traut- 
wine’s  pocket-book  for  engineers — comprising 
practical  data,  rules,  and  tables,  relating  to 
building  construction.  That  edition,  although 
requiring  three  years  for  its  preparation,  con¬ 
tained  only  586  pages,  and  could  fairly  be  called 
a  “  pocket-book.”  As  time  passed  by,  so 
many  developments  took  place  in  connexion 
with  building  construction  that,  at  last,  in 
spite  of  the  revisions  made  in  thirteen  consecu¬ 
tive  editions,  the  author  decided  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  his  work,  and  the  present  edition, 
containing  nearly  1,700  pages,  is  the  result. 
It  may  be  convenient  if  we  state  here  that  in 
the  latest  revision  the  author  had  in  view  the 
production  of  (1)  “A  reference  book  which 
should  contain  some  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  (except  design)  likely  to  come  before  an 
architect,  structural  engineer,  draughtsman, 
or  master-builder,  including  data  for  estimating 
the  approximate  cost.  (2)  To  as  thoroughly 
cover  the  subject  of  architectural  engineering 
as  is  practicable  in  a  handbook.  (3)  To  present 
all  information  in  as  simple  and  convenient  a 
form  for  immediate  application  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy.  To  this  end,  a  great  many 
new  tables,  arranged  and  computed  by  the 
author,  have  been  inserted.”  In  view  of  the 
comprehensive  programme  here  set  forth,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  author 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  size  of  the  volume,  which  is  now 
an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  office  or  drawing- 
table,  although  its  original  title  of  “  pocket- 
book  ”  is  still  retained. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  and  third  are  sub-divided  into  para¬ 
graphs,  and  the  second  into  chapters,  a  some¬ 
what  meaningless  lack  of  uniformity.  Part  I. 
is  devoted  entirely  to  units  of  weight  and  various 
mathematical  data.  In  the  compilation  of 
such  matter  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  where  to 
stop,  but  the  author  has  included  very  little 
in  the  way  of  unnecessary  data  and  tables 
Part  II.  is  entitled  “  Strength  of  Materials  and 
Stability  of  Structures,”  and  comprises  twenty- 
eight  chapters  covering  nearly  1,000  pace's 
After  disposing  of  preliminaries,  the  author 


commences  in  Chapter  II.  the  consideration  of 
“  Foundations  and  Spread  Footings.”  A  useful 
term  is  employed  in  these  pages  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  foundation  of  a  structure 
and  the  earth  on  which  it  rests,  sometimes 
incorrectly  described  as  the  “  foundation.” 
It  is  here  designated  as  the  “  foundation-bed.” 
The  most  noteworthy  part  of  this  chapter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  “  Spread 
Foundations,”  a  heading  under  which  the 
author  describes  various  types  of  such  work 
more  familiar  to  American  than  to  British 
architects,  among  them  being  the  following : — 
(1)  Concrete  footings  with  twisted  or  other 
forms  of  iron  tension  rods,  making  the  transverse 
strength  of  the  footings  equal  to  that  of  steel 
beams.  A  table  on  page  160  giving  the  strength 
and  properties  of  footings  constructed  in  this 
way  will  be  found  serviceable  as  a  check  upon 
calculations.  (2)  Steel  beam  footings,  for  wide 
foundations  of  small  height,  as  largely  used  in 
Chicago.  Referring  to  these  the  author  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion,  with  which  we  quite  agree, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  steel  footings  will 
prove  as  durable  as  those  of  masonry.  (3) 
Caisson  foundations,  the  chief  value  of  which 
is  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  heavy 
buildings  over  treacherous  soils,  permitting  a 
bearing  to  be  secured  on  solid  bed-rock  at 
considerable  depths. 

Passing  on,  the  author  discusses  the  con¬ 
struction  of  masonry  walls  and  footings,  retain¬ 
ing  walls,  and  vault  walls,  and  gives  d^ta 
relative  to  cements  and  concretes,  and  to  the 
strength  of  brickwork,  stone  masonry,  and 
concrete  masonry.  Then  comes  a  theoretical 
chapter  dealing  with  the  composition  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  forces  and  the  centre  of  gravity, 
subjects  that  could  have  been  treated  just  as 
well,  and  a  little  more  appropriately,  in  the 
preliminary  portion  of  Part  II.  Still,  ‘the  chap¬ 
ter  is  not  altogether  out  of  place,  as  it  serves  to 
explain  the  graphic  methods  applied  in  Chapters 
VII.  and  VIII.,  wherein  are  considered  the 
stability  of  piers,  buttresses,  and  arches,  the 
latter  of  these  chapters  being  an  excellent  little 
treatise  on  arch  construction.  “  Moments  of 
Inertia  and  Resistance,  and  Radii  of  Gyration  ” 
receive  very  ample  attention,  and,  after  methods 
of  calculation  have  been  explained,  a  series  of 
voluminous  tables  is  given  containing  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  properties  of  numerous  sections  of 
structural  steel.  The  value  of  these  tables  is 
comparatively  small  to  British  architects,  as 
the  sections  in  question  are  based  on  American 
standards,  and  in  many  cases  relate  to  special 
sections  rolled  by  certain  firms  in  the  United 
States.  Without  intending  any  discourtesy  to  the 
author,  we  express  the  hope  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  tables  in  this  country  may  be  still  further 
reduced  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
British  standard  sections  recommended  by  the 
Engineering  Standards  Committee.  Chapter  XI 
on  “  Resistance  to  Tension  ”  is  another  com¬ 
prehensive  section  of  the  volume,  and  amone 
the  chief  matters  dealt  with  are  the  physical 
properties  of  iron  and  steel,  the  strength  of 
rods,  ropes,  and  cables,  and  the  proportions  of 
screw  ends,  eye-bars,  and  turnbuckles.  The 
question  of  resistance  to  shear  raised  in  Chapter 
XII.  naturally  brings  under  consideration  the 
proportions  and  strength  of  riveted  joints,  and 
the  strength  of  pins  and  bolts,  these  being  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  far  too  little  attention  is  paid  in 
architecture1  engineering.  After  dealing  brieflv 
with  the  proportions  of  cast-iron  and  steel- 
bearing  plates  for  columns,  beams,  and  for 
brackets  on  cast-iron  columns,  the  author  goes 
fully  into  the  strength  of  columns  in  a  chapter 
winch  contains  a  vast  fnnd  of  information, 
although  unfortunately  many  of  the  tables 
relate  to  special  forms  of  columns  made’by 
various  Amenoan  firms.  We  are  gladrth 
tee  ftat  due  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for 
Stel  1  account  the  effect  of  ecceitric 
loading.  In  this  chapter  numerous  useful 
diagrams  are  given  of  steel  column  sections 
connexions,  and  base  plates.  No  less  than  S 
dSe.rt'teOTerTi16?  W5-’  are  devoted  8to 
steiT  blmsmST°u-tlnibe5  sW,  cast-iron,  and 
shmild  be  a  iTk'8  P01'?1™1  of  ‘be  handbook 
Mders^  7  aPPrec,ate<1  by  architects  and 

titled11,  ehd  P'™*?1!86  Construction  ”  is  the 
title  of  a  chapter  which  deserves  special  notice 
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interest,  and  it  may  he  mentioned  that  they 
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are  taken  from  an  illustrated  report  issued  by 
the  Insurance  Engineering  Station,  Boston 
(U.S.A.).  The  next  two  chapters,  entitled 
“  Fire-proofing  of  Buildings,”  and  “  Fire-proof 
and  Incombustible  Floors  and  Flat  Roofs,” 
respectively,  leave  very  little  unsaid  on  these 
subjects,  and  contain,  moreover,  an  excellent 
series  of  notes  relative  to  concrete-steel  beam  and 
floor  construction.  The  remainder  of  Part  II. 
is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  roof  trusses, 
and  wind  bracing.  The  various  types  of  trusses 
are  well  described  and  illustrated,  and  simple 
methods  are  stated  for  the  computation  of 
stresses,  and  for  determining  the  proportions 
of  the  members  of  roof  trusses.  The  concluding 
chapter  on  Wind  “  Bracing  ”  is  particularly 
worth  careful  study. 

Part  III.  covers  about  530  pages,  and  rejoices 
in  the  compendious  title,  “  Useful  Information 
for  Architects,  Builders,  and  Superintendents, 
and  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  Building 
Trades.  ”  It  is  true  that  a  fairly  large  proportion 
of  the  information  has  little  value  to  the  British 
architect.  Among  such  matter  we  class  numer¬ 
ous  estimates  of  cost  based  upon  American 
prices,  tables  relative  to  the  dimensions  of 
various  purely  American  fittings  of  different 
kinds,  lengthy  price-lists  of  common  and  plate- 
glass,  reprints  of  legal  enactments,  and  a  brief 
trade  directory  of  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  Other  information  of  encyclopedic 
character  is  included,  which,  although  interesting, 
can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  necessary  in  a 
practical  handbook.  Still,  making  allowance 
for  all  non-technical  material  in  this  part  of  the 
volume,  there  remains  much  that  is  quite  to 
the  point.  Heating  and  ventilating  systems  are 
thoroughly  discussed,  as  also  are  chimney 
consruction,  hydraulics  and  plumbing,  gas 
lighting,  and  electric  lighting,  while  the  volumin¬ 
ous  series  of  notes  and  data  upon  other  matters 
connected  with  building  construction  represent 
an  immense  fund  of  information  which  the 
architect  can  draw  upon  for  the  refreshment 
of  his  memory,  or  the  student  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Kidder’s  pocket-book  is  less  a  collection 
of  notes  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Molesworth, 
than  a  small  library  of  text  books  bound  in  one 
cover.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  well  up  to  date, 
and  when  lack  of  space  has  prevented  the 
author  from  dealing  at  sufficient  length  with 
any  particular  subject,  he  has  given  references 
to  books  or  technical  journals,  so  that  in  such 
cases  his  work  serves  as  an  index  to  other 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  task  which  the 
author  set  himself  was  a  great  one  ;  it  has  been 
admirably  performed,  and  he  is  to  be  thoroughly 
congratulated  upon  the  result  achieved. 


Ornament  and  its  Application.  By  Lewis  F. 

Day.  London :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1904. 

"  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  any  occa¬ 
sion  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  knowledge,  j 
and  to  combat  the  common  superstition  that ' 
the  artistic  faculty,  because  it  is  inborn,  is  all- 
sufficient.” 

This,  from  p.  5  of  Mr.  Day’s  Introduction,  , 
is  a  very  good  text  for  any  dissertation  upon 
the  principles  of  Ornament  and  their  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  book  before  us  is  not  the  first  from  Mr. 
Day’s  pen  having  for  its  subject  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  design.  His  method  here,  as  else¬ 
where — although  the  examples  are  almost  all 
from  more  or  less  “  historic  ”  sources — is  not 
that  of  the  archfeologist  or  of  the  amateur,  but 
is  rather  that  of  the  craftsman  applying  his 
knowledge  of  to-day’s  work  to  the  study  and  . 
consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
His  book  is  admirably  written  and  ingeniously  > 
planned.  Perhaps  only  those  who  have  them¬ 
selves  tried  to  write  a  teclmical  work  can  at  all 
appreciate  the  problems  which  arise  in  connexion 
with  what  a  writer  calls  “  Method.”  How  to 
preserve,  in  a  wide  and  scattered  field  of  facts, 
some  semblance  of  order  and  consequence  is 
the  question  which  has  to  be  faced  and  answered. 
To  those  not  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Day’s 
methods  a  word  must  be  said.  In  the  work 
before  us  the  purely  conventional  treatment  of 
Ornament  comes  first.  Then  we  have  a  chapter 
on  the  meaning  of  Applied  Art.  We  are  next 
led  to  a  chapter  designated  the  Teaching  of  j 
the  Tool.  And  then  Mr.  Day  inserts  two 
cleverly  written  chapters  called  respectively 
Where  to  stop”  and  “More  than  enough.” 
Later  on  special  sections  of  the  work  are  devoted 
to  processes,”  and  there  is  a  very  good  one 
on  “  Partnerships.”  The  work  ends  (p.  297)  I 
with  a  refreshing  return  to  one  of  the  foremost 


principles  of  any  scheme  of  decoration — “  The 
inevitable  line.” 

Of  necessity  such  an  arrangement  of  subject 
matter  provokes  some  redundancy  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  keeping 
the  various  crafts  even  for  one  moment 
separate.  With  this  in  his  mind,  the  author 
has  given  us  a  most  useful  syllabus  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  arranged  alphabetically  under  their 
subject.  This  extends  from  pp.  1-32.  With 
this  list  itself  we  might  begin  what  we  have  to 
say  by  way  of  cavil.  Under  “  Human  Figure  ” 
we  should  expect  references  not  only  to  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  but  to  a  fair  number  of  illustrations. 
We  are  referred  to  one  only,  Fig.  271.  Inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  no  first-rate  series  of  examples 
in  the  book  covering  so  very  important  a  basis 
for  decorative  effect,  the  few  illustrations  which 
might  serve  should,  we  think,  have  been 
enumerated,  such,  for  instance,  as  Figs.  143, 
150,  153,  155,  242,  257.  In  the  text  some 
deeper  insistence  on  the  peculiar  and  excellent 
treatment  of  the  human  figure  should  surely 
have  found  a  place  where  Greek  Vase  Painting 
and  the  Majolica  of  Renaissance  times  came  up 
for  consideration.  We  pass  from  this  to  a  word 
about  that  section  of  the  work  devoted  to 
“  Pottery.”  These  are  but  small  points,  but 
perhaps  worth  raising,  when  a  book  obviously 
aims  at  thoroughness.  Under  “  Pate  sur  pate,” 
something  might  in  another  edition  be  said 
about  Wedgwood,  his  experiments,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  fine  results.  M.  Solon,  whose  work 
is  praised  by  the  author,  learnt  something  from 
Wedgwood.  The  personal  equation  is  very 
much  manifest  in  the  following  passage : — 
“  Where  is  the  piece  of  Sevres  or  Dresden  china 
to  compare  with  a  fine  bit  of  Nankin  blue  and 
white  porcelain  ?  ”  Their  aims  are  very 
different,  and  some  of  us  have  a  use  for  S&vres 
(don’t  let  us  put  Dresden  beside  it)  which 
Nankin  cannot  fulfil.  After  all  the  first  charm 
of  Sevres  is  the  symmetry  in  its  design ;  it  is 
felicitous  above  ail  other  ware  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  its  deep-coloured  borders  and  the 
white  space  left  for  individual  painting. 

A  word  about  the  choice  of  plates — among 
so  many  good  ones  we  should  have  liked  to  see, 
as  illustrations  of  Ironwork,  some  examples  of 
English  and  French  work  of  the  XVIIIth 
century.  This  is  a  noticeable  omission.  With 
regard  to  book- binding,  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
much  from  one  of  the  illustrations  (p.  284).  It 
might  be  an  example  of  either  appliqud  or  inlaid 
leather  ornament ;  or,  again,  of  painted  or 
stained  work— the  paint  applied  after  the 
tooling  had  been  executed — a  fashion  common 
in  England,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries 
after  1610.  This  example  is  evidently  German 
and  is  rather  coarse  in  treatment. 

There  are  one  or  two  misprints  scattered 
about  the  book,  but  the  only  one  we  noticed  as 
rather  a  nuisance  was  on  p.  287.  Here  the 
reference  to  the  picture  of  The  Assumption 
should  be  285  and  not  185. 

In  another  edition — for  which  we  hope  a 
well-justified  sale  of  this  issue  will  afford  an 
excuse — we  should  like  to  see  properly  treated, 
in  a  little  section  by  itself,  Heraldry,  as  a  subject 
matter  for  design.  It  is  ignored  in  the  present 
volume.  Lastly,  when  so  much  has  been  said 
of  individual  artists  down  to  a  welcome  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  the  next  edition 
need  not  leave  out  the  Brothers  Adam. 


Old  Cottages,  Farms,  and  Other  Houses  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Herefordshire,  and  Cheshire.  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  J.  W.  Parkinson,  with  notes 
and  sketches  by  E.  A.  Odld,  F.R.I.B.A. 
B.  T.  Batsford.  1904.  Crown  4to. 

This  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  that 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Batsford  on  the 
old  cottages  and  farmhouses  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  W.  Galsworthy  Davie  and 
E.  Guy  Dawber.  The  new  volume  is  confined 
to  half  timbered  work  of  which  the  counties 
treated  of  are  still  rich  with  examples  of  that 
style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Ould  in  his  descrip¬ 
tive  notes  points  out  the  characteristics  of 
the  work  in  these  counties.  The  scantlings 
of  the  timbers  used  is  heavier,  and  there  is 
more  variety  and  richness  in  the  constructive 
forms  themselves  than  in  the  southern  counties. 
In  the  first  case  Mr.  Ould  suggests  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  that  timber  was  more  abundant 
where  it  was  neither  used  for  ship-building  or 
iron-smelting ;  in  the  second  the  geometric 
patterns  and  elaboration  of  the  struts  to  the 
framing  he  attributes  to  the  trees  used  which 
supplied  more  distorted  and  crooked  timber 
than  straight.  The  notes  also  contain  an  , 
analysis  of  timber  building  construction,  a  | 


form  of  oonstouoljKjn  now  unfortunately  seldom 
adopted  but  none  the  less  interesting  for  that 

rWr^d  t-rem6mler  feei“g  this  class  °f  tailding 
described  in  any  work  or  building  construction 

f5T<TeJ  “6  tIffi  ^ots  where  the  law 
will  still  admit  of  its  use,  and  few  the  clients 
who  will  pay  for  it;  English  oak  is  difficult  to 
get  as  it  is  being  supplanted  by  the  inferior 
but  more  easily  worked  foreign  varieties. 
Oak  buildings  are  extraordinarily  durable 
witness  Greenstead  church,  described  in  our 
last  issue,  built  probably  900  or  1,000  years 
ago,  the  timber  still  sound  and  so  hard  it  is 
difficult  to  touch  it  with  a  saw.  There  are 
however,  few  half  timbered  buildings  left  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  XVth 
century,  the  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  the  XVIIth 
The  present  work  shows  a  collection  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  photographs  which  will  one  day 
form  a  valuable  record  of  a  manner  of  building 
growing  rarer  year  by’  year.  Of  all  styles  of 
building  half-timbered  work  is  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque,  vide  plates  IX.,  XVII.,  XIX.,  XL VII., 
LV.,  LXXXI.,  story  projecting  over  story  and 
thatched  gable  over  all,  on  lines  strictly  scientific 
the  soundness  of  which  is  approved  by  time. 
In  half-timbered  houses  the  chimney  gains 
special  prominence  from  having  to  be  built 
of  stone  or  brick.  Their  generous  size  adds 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  building,  what 
could  be  more  delightful  in  this  respect 
than  the  cottage  shown  in  plate  XIX. 
Plate  LXXXI.,  again,  is  charming ;  these 
houses  seem  to  fit  into  the  country  and  har¬ 
monise  with  the  surroundings  like  birds  or 
insects  with  protective  colouring.  They  are 
little  masterpieces  in  their  way  of  which  their 
builder  designers  were  happily  unconscious. 
They  are  probably  well  satisfied  with  the 
pleasure  derived  from  doing  the  work.  The 
book  is  nicely-got-up  and  worth  the  guinea  that 
will  buy  it  to  all  who  love  things  beautiful  or  old. 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Asaph.  By 
Pearce  B.  Ironside  Bax.  London :  George 
Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 

Like  preceding  volumes  of  this  series  of 
cathedrals,  this  latest  addition,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  church  and  See  of  Saint  Asaph, 
in  North  Wales,  is  excellent  both  in  letterpress 
and  illustrations,  the  latter  being  chiefly  from 
photographs  expressly  taken  for  the  work. 
Considering  its  chequered  history  it  is  fortunate 
that  so  much  of  the  medieval  church  has  been 
spared  to  us.  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
extreme  simplicity  of  detail  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  the  effect  of  spaciousness  given  to 
the  interior.  The  church  has  also  the  advantage 
of  occupying  a  fine  position  on  high  ground 
above  the  river  Clwyd.  A  good  deal  of  restora¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  in  1868  under  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  during  which  the  fine  original  Early 
English  windows  of  the  presbytery  were  found. 
The  remainder  of  the  fabric  is  almost  entirely 
of  XIVth  century  date,  the  window  tracery 
being  particularly  effective.  The  canopied 
stalls  in  the  choir  are  mostly  ancient  and  of 
Perpendicular  date.  The  throne  and  much  of 
the  woodwork  of  the  choir  are,  however,  modem. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  monumental  slabs 
were  removed  from  the  presbytery  floor  to  make 
room  for  a  new  tile  pavement,  and  it  would 
add  interest  to  that  part  of  the  church,  which 
at  present  has  rather  a  bare  appearance,  if  they 
could  be  placed  in  positions  as  near  as  possible 
to  their  original  sites.  The  fine  effigy  attributed 
to  Bishop  Annian  stands  at  present  against  the 
south-west  pier  of  the  tower.  Another  ancient 
slab  with  a  curious  shield  of  arms  lias  been 
placed  in  the  north  transept  floor,  and  a  third 
slab,  in  the  south  transept,  with  a  cross,  is 
supposed  to  have  covered  the  grave  of  Bishop 
Wm.  de  Spridlington  (who  died  in  1382),  and 
was  removed  at  the  restoration  from  the  east 
end  of  the  choir.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  See,  and  short  notices  are  given  ot 
the  bishops.  Following  is  a  list  of  deans,  an 
a  ground-plan  of  the  church  to  a  useful  seal  , 
showing  the  site  of  the  destroyed  chapter-house 
on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery.  In  addition 
to  the  views  of  the  church,  good  photographic 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  small  parish  c  1U 
of  St.  Asaph,  between  the  cathedral  and  the 
river,  and  of  the  picturesque >  nuns 10 
Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clwyd  between 
St.  Asaph  and  the  sea. _ 

A  Synopsical  Monograph  on  the  Abbey 

Normandy.  By  J.  Attwood  Slater.  Lon 
don  :  Sprague  &  Co.  1903. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  monograi ’  °n  ^ 
interesting  Benedictine  church  of  1 
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series  of  illustrations  reproduced  from  drawings 
and  photographs  by  the  author — twelve  plates 
in  all  supplemented  by  a  ground  plan.  The 
ground  plan  is,  unfortunately,  to  a  very  small 
scale,  and,  consequently,  is  lacking  in  detail, 
but  it  shows  well  the  Benedictine*  arrangement 
and  is  interesting  to  compare  with  buildings  of 
the  same  class  in  England — with  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  Church,  for  instance — which  it  much 
resembles.  An  earlier  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1168,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
building  was  built  between  1171  and  1220.  The 
beautiful  Lady  chapel,  however,  is  of  XVth 
century  Flamboyant  work,  so  are  the  windows 
of  the  chapel  on  its  south  side,  and  what  remains 
of  the  pulpitum  that  formerly  occupied  the 
ninth  bay  of  the  nave.  This  pulpitum  when 
perfect  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  striking 
feature  of  the  interior.  Its  position  is  still 
clearly  marked  by  canopy  work  attached  to  the 
eighth  pair  of  piers,  and  the  traces  of  side  screens 
under  the  arches  of  the  ninth  bay.  A  fragment 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  north  transept 
against  the  wall,  much  in  the  same  way,  ap¬ 
parently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fine  work  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  a  good  idea  of  its 
delicacy  of  workmanship  is  given  in  Mr.  Slater’s 
drawing  in  one  of  the  plates.  Of  the  other 
details,  the  choir  stalls,  the  organ  case  at  the 
west  end,  and  the  stone  screens  dividing  the 
chapels  of  the  great  apse  from  the  ambulatory, 
are  all  of  Renaissance  work.  The  west  front 
was  rebuilt  in  1748  in  the  style  then  in  vogue, 
and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  with  details 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  remainder  of 
the  church. 

Among  the  features  of  interest  are  some 
tombs  of  the  abbots,  and  stained  glass  of  the 
xnith  and  two  following  centuries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  being  in  the  windows 
of  the  Lady  chapel. 

Three  illustrations — two  from  photographs — 
are  also  given  of  the  picturesque  but  simple 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  du  Salut.  A  good  deal 
of  character  is  given  to  an  otherwise  plain  ex¬ 
terior  by  the  use  of  brick  and  stone  in  broad 
alternate  bands,  in  the  construction  of  the 
buttresses. 

While  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  the  plates 
(we  should  have  liked  to  see  some  measured 
sections  and  details,  however,  as  well),  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  in  the  letterpress  attached 
to  them — ten  pages  in  length — much  of  it  is  so 
spoiled  by  an  eccentricity  of  style  as  to  be  almost 
unreadable.  “  Concoctions  of  a  wizardly  good¬ 
ness,  and  sagacity,  of  ravishing  and  supreme 
advantage  in  tone  ”  and  much  more  in  the  same 
strain  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  notes,  and, 
although  much  may  no  doubt  be  put  down  to 
enthusiasm,  some  plain  facts  about  the  building, 
put  in  plain  English,  would  have  been  preferable. 
The  ten  pages  devoted  to  the  building  are  none 
too  many  in  which  to  record  the  numerous 
fine  and  interesting  details  of  a  building  of  this 
class.  As  it  is,  much  is  obviously  omitted  that 
should  have  been  included,  and  its  place  usurped 
by  outbursts  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  irritating 
to  the  reader. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

We  have  received  from  the  Edison  &  Swan 
Company,  of  Queen-street,  London,  a  leaflet 
illustrating  the  “  button  ”  switch,  for  use  in 
electric  lighting  circuits.  In  our  opinion 
this  switch  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
“  tumbler  ”  switch  which  is  now  almost 
universally  used.  In  appearance  it  is  similar 
to  the  switches  used  with  electric  bells.  By 
pressing  a  push  the  lamp  is  lighted,  and  when 
we  wish  to  turn  out  the  light  the  push  is 
pressed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  cycle  of 
operation  required  is  performed  by  merely 
pressing  the  button  twice,  and  thus  it  can  be 
done  by  one  finger  only.  It  is  impossible  to 
receive  a  shock,  as  the  button  is  made  of 
insulating  material.  These  switches  are  made 
in  several  patterns,  and  some  of  them  can  be 
let  into  the  wall  directly,  as  the  mechanism 
is  all  boxed  in  by  a  metal  cover,  and  so  can 
be  made  flush  with  the  surface.  The  only 
objection  we  can  think  of  to  this  type  of  switch 
is  that,  in  the  event  of  the  filament  of  the  lamp 
being  broken,  we  should  be  unable  to  tell  whether 
the  switch  was  “  on  ”  or  “  off.”  In  another 
leaflet  a  switch  plug  which  acts  automatically 
is  illustrated.  It  is  suitable  for  high  voltage 
circuits,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  fire 
insurance  offices. 

Mr.  Peter  Brotherhood  sends  us  his 
new  catalogue  of  air-compressing  machinery, 
a  pamphlet  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 


description  of  vertical  steam-driven  com¬ 
pressors,  the  compound  two-stage  type  being 
selected  for  special  attention*  as  a  representative 
example  of  the  many  combinations  possible. 
We  may  mention  that  the  one-stage  type, J  of 
which  an  illustration  and  brief  particulars  are 
given,  is  suitable  for  air  pressures  varying  from 
20  lb.  to  80  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  the  two-stage  type 
for  pressures  from  80  lb.  to  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ; 
and  a  five-stage  type,  also  illustrated,  for  the 
working  air  pressure  of  3,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
References  are  made  in  the  catalogue  to  electric¬ 
ally-driven  and  belt-driven  compressors,  and 
among  a  few  auxiliaries  described,  a  patent 
clutch  coupling  and  a  flexible  shaft  coupling 
are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  last  mentioned, 
primarily  intended  for  connecting  the  rotating 
shafts  of  engines  and  dynamos,  may  frequently 
be  found  of  service  for  coupling  any  two  shafts 
that  are  not  in  perfect  alignment,  and  without 
causing  bending  strain  in  either  shaft,  or  waste 
of  power  due  to  excessive  friction  in  the  bearings. 

Messrs.  Knights  &  Drake  send  us  a  circular 
describing  their  patent  plant  for  producing 
concrete  paving  slabs.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  mould  in  the  form  of  a  box,  on  the  bottom 
of  which  the  first  slab  is  made.  A  horizontal 
wooden  partition  is  then  inserted,  on  the  top 
of  which  another  slab  is  formed,  and  so  on  until 
the  mould  is  full.  The  whole  series  of  slabs 
— eight  or  ten  in  number — is  then  turned  out 
to  harden,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours 
the  slabs  are  ready  to  be  separated,  and  the 
wooden  sheets  can  be  removed  for  use  again. 
Compression  of  the  concrete  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  steel-faced  die  driven  home  by  a 
sliding  weight  raised  by  ropes  and  pulleys 
and  allowed  to  fall  on  the  die.  The  patentees 
claim  that  a  block  comprising  eight  slabs, 
24  in.  x  24  in.  x  2£  in.  can  be  turned  out  in 
about  twenty  minutes. 

The  General  Electric  Company  have  sent  us 
a  small  catalogue  describing  their  various  types 
of  electric  radiators.  The  issue  of  this  catalogue 
is  a  timely  one,  as  nearly  all  electric  supply 
companies  will  now  supply  electric  current  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  for  heating  and  cooking 
purposes.  Although  at  first  sight  the  cost 
of  the  cur-rent  used  by  these  radiators  seems 
prohibitive,  yet  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  their  use,  and 
that  they  do  no  harm  to  decoration,  etc.,  they 
may  often  be  economically  employed.  Each 
radiator  lamp  consumes  about  a  halfpenny¬ 
worth  of  energy  per  hour,  assuming  that  the 
energy  can  be  obtained  at  2d.  per  unit,  and 
as  four  lamps  will  heat  a  moderately-sized  room, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  compares  favourably  with 
heating  by  gas,  and  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  lib¬ 
raries  as  it  does  no  harm  to  the  bindings  of  books. 

The  General  Electric  Company  also  sends  us 
leaflets  describing  various  novelties.  The 
“  Robertson  Witelite  ”  lamp  has  apparently 
been  designed  to  meet  the  competition  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  Nernst  lamps.  A  high 
efficiency  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  large  spherical 
bulb,  which  is  made  of  frosted  glass  under¬ 
neath  but  the  top  part  of  the  bulb  is  of  clear 
glass,  and  the  light  leaving  the  lamp  in  the 
upward  direction  is  reflected  downwards  by  an 
opal  shade.  The  general  effect  produced  by 
this  lamp  is  good.  They  also  show  a  cheap 
automatic  time  switch  which  should  prove 
valuable  in  flats  and  hotels.  By  its  use  the 
current  can  be  switched  off  any  circuit  at  a 
given  hour.  Other  leaflets  describe  new  and 
improved  forms  of  Leclanch6  batteries  for 
telephone,  bell  and  fire  alarm  indicator  work. 

The  Hozier  Engineering  Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
send  us  their  preliminary  catalogue  for  1905 
of  “Argyll”  motor-cars,  ranging  in  price  from 
700 1.  down  to  450 1.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  illustrations  and  specifications  here  pub¬ 
lished,  these  cars  are  of  good  design  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  reliability 
certificate  awarded  to  the  makers  by  the 
Scottish  Automobile  Club,  for  a  non-stop  run 
between  Glasgow  and  London  in  May  last 
We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  that  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
firm  to  simplify  the  mechanism  and  eliminate 
every  point  liable  to  failure  or  apt  to  be  trouble¬ 
some.  The  popularity  of  motor  vehicles  gener¬ 
ally  would  be  much  increased  by  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  matters,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say  by 
further  reductions  in  the  cost  of  production  ^ 

Messrs.  John  Whitehead  &  Co.,  of  Preston 
send  us  their  new  catalogue  No.  126  of  brick’ 
tile,  pipe,  and  clay-working  machinery.  The 
catalogue  is  a  volume  of  convenient  size  con¬ 
taining  100  pages  and  a  large  number  of 


illustrations.  About- one-third  of  the' book  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  multiple-process 
machines  from  combined  pugging  and  brick¬ 
making  machines  with  an  output  of  about 
6,000  bricks  daily  to  combination  plants  with 
capacities  up  to  40,000  bricks  a  day.  The  pages 
following  illustrate  cutting  tables  of  different 
types,  brick  and  tile  pressing  machines,  and 
various  accessories.  Next,  we  find  descrip¬ 
tions  of  single  .  and  double  action  brick,  pipe, 
and  tile  machines,  >  apparatus  for  specially 
large \  pipes,  and  pipe  socketing  machines. 
The  remainder  of  the  catalogue  deals  chiefly 
with  crushing,  grinding,  pugging,  and  moulding 
plant.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  described 
appears  to  be  well  designed  and  of  thoroughly 
substantia]  construction,  as  might  be  expected 
of  a  firm  that  has  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  connexion  with  the  brick-making  industry 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Messrs.  G.  Philip  &  Son  send  us  a  catalogue 
of  their  series  of  atlases  ;  atlas  for  general 
reader ;  atlas  for  yachtsmen ;  for  students  of 
astronomy ;  for  motorists ;  for  teachers  and 
students ;  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  King  &  Co.  have  sent  us  their 
new  catalogue  of  the  well-known  “  Mack  ” 
patent  slabs  and  hollow  blocks.  These  are 
made  of  gypsum,  and  reeds  are  embedded  in 
the  mass  to  render  them  fighter  and  more 
resistant  to  sound.  The  catalogue  shows  in 
detail  the  various  uses  to  which  the  slabs  and 
blocks  can  be  put  in  floors,  ceilings,  partitions, 
wall-linings,  etc.,  and  for  encasing  steel  joists, 
stanchions,  etc.  Summaries  of  tests  to  which 
the  slabs  have  been  submitted  in  London, 
Berlin,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  are  given  on 
pages  10  and  11. 

The  British  Steel  Corner. Plate  Co.  have  sent 
us  a  sheet  containing  a  description  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  galvanised  steel  corner-plate 
for  the  protection  of  plastered  angles  in  buildings. 
It  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  wood  beads 
or  cement  angles,  and  is  fixed  by  means  of 
clips  nailed  into  the  joints  of  the  brickwork. 

From  Messrs.  J.  H.  Sankey  &  Son  we  have 
received  a  new  catalogue  consisting  of  three 
sections,  formerly  issued  in  three  separate 
catalogues.  The  first  is  entitled  “  Bricks, 
Cements,  etc.,”  and  includes  illustrations  and 
prices  of  plain  and  moulded  facings,  paving 
bricks,  glazed  bricks,  glazed  tiles,  roofing  tiles 
and  ridges,  slates,  etc.  Section  F  describes 
fireclay  goods  of  various  kinds,  including 
plain  and  special  bricks,  boiler  seatings,  hollow 
bricks  for;  partitions,  etc.  The  third  section 
contains  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  drain¬ 
pipes,  gullies,  interceptors,  and  other  sanitary 
ware.  The  catalogue  is  fully  priced,  and  will 
prove  useful  to  buyers  of  what  are  termed 
stock  goods. 

Mr.  Thomas  Potterton  (Balliam)  has  sent  us 
his  new  catalogue  of  apparatus  for  hot-water 
supply.  This  is  rather  more  than  an  ordinary 
trade  catalogue,  as  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information  of  general  interest  and  utility  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  hot-water  services.  The 
special  object  of  the  catalogue  is  to  explain 
the  advantages  of  the  inventor’s  types  of  boilers 
for  fixing  at  the  back  of  kitchen  fires.  They 
are  designed  to  obtain  a  greater  proportion  •  of 
heat  than  is  obtained  by  boilers  of  ordinary 
shape,  and  are  now  shown  in  connection  with 
the  ‘  Rex.”  “Regina,”  and  “Competent” 
kitcheners,  which  have  been  specially  made  to 
receive  the  new  types  of  boiler. 

Ihe  Underfeed  Stoker  Co.  send  us  their  new 
catalogue,  giving  full  descriptions  of  the  various 
types  of  mechanical  stokers  made  by  them  for 
internally- fired  boilers  and  for  all  types  of  water- 
tube  boilers.  As  the  name  of  this  apparatus 
implies,  the  fuel  is  introduced  from  below  the 
level  of  the  fire,  and  this  end  is  attained  by 
means  of  a  fuel  chamber  under  the  grate,  which 
is  of  special  design  and  has  a  gap  along  the 
nuddle.  The  effect  of  feeding  in  this  manner 
is  to  maintain  a  surface  of  incandescent  fuel  at 
the  top,  which,  while  exercising  a  maximum 
heating  effect,  is  at  the  same  time  gradually 
heating  the  fresh  fuel  coming  up  from  below  and 
causmg  it  to  give  up  combustible  gases.  Thus 
d  follows  that  the  highest  possible  thermal 
efficiency  and  absolutely  smokeless  combustion 
should  be  secured,  even  with  the  most  bitu- 
fttHdrwnB  coals.  How  far  these  ends  can  be 
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CANTERBURY  TOWER. 

Sir, — As  public  interest  is  aroused  in  the 
repair  of  the  grand  central  tower  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  following  extract  from  the 
fifth  report  (1876)  of  the  Historical  Art  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  documents  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  may  prove  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

“  The  central  tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
named,  from  an  image  which  formerly  sur¬ 
mounted  it,  the  “Angel  Steeple,”  was  rebuilt 
at  the  end  of  the  XVth  century.  The  MS. 
(c.  245)  records  the  outlay  during  nearly  three 
years,  extending  from  Easter,  1404,  to  Michael¬ 
mas,  1496.  1,659  quarters  of  lime  were  con¬ 
sumed,  each  quarter  costing  8d.,  1,132  tons  of 
Caen  stone  purchased  for  530 7.  8s.  10Ad.,  and 
480,000  bricks  were  used,  costing  3s.  4d.  the 
thousand.  The  total  expense  for  the  whole 
period  amounted  to  1,0357.  16s.  3|d.,  in  addition 
to  which  the  monastery  provided  out  of  its 
stores  lead,  nails,  ashlar,  and  ironwork.” 

In  what  are  called  the  “  Scrap  books  ”  in  this 
collection  of  the  Chapter  are  three  volumes, 
which  contain  bills  for  work  done  and  materials 
furnished  or  some  memorandum  of  money 
paid  out. 

The  report  of  these  valuable  records  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  was  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sheppard,  who  gave  much  time  to  their 
better  care  and  elucidation.  The  cb arters  alone, 
dating  from  the  Vllltli  century  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  are  a  historical  feature,  while  the 
general  range  of  subjects  is  very  wide,  touching 
on  the  monastic  history  of  Christ  Church  and 
also'on  its  relation  to  other  distant  foundations 
connected  therewith. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  that  such  a  report  nas 
been  printed,  thus  assisting  the  antiquary  and 
scholar,  who  cannot  examine  the  original  papers. 

S.  W.  Kershaw. 


THE  GUARDIANSHIP  OF  LONDON 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Sir,— An  interesting  relic  of  London,  viz., 
the  dial  stone  which  used  formerly  to  occupy 
the  centre  of  Seven  Dials,  has  for  many  years 
occupied  an  ignominious  position  at  the 
roadside  of  Weybridge  Common,  the  column 
upon  which  it  was  originally  placed  having 
been  converted  into  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Duchess  of  Kent. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  rescue  this  memorial 
of  London  from  where  it  now  is,  or,  at  any 
rate,  have  it  placed  on  some  other  part  of 
the  Common?  The  wonder  is  that,  after  all 
these  years,  it  has  not  been  turned  into  road 
material  by  the  local  authorities. 

I  referred  to  it  nearly  two  years  ago  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion-  Andrew  Oliver. 


BRICKS  FOR  PAYING. 

SiR, — I  find  that  red  bricks  suitable  for 
paving  garden  paths,  made  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  good 
ordinary  bricks,  although  they  are  only  2  in. 
thick  instead  of  3  in.  It  is  true  they  have  a 
smoother  surface.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  be  easily  washed  clean. 

Should  it  not  be  possible  to  buy  what  I 
require — viz.,  a  brick  with  a  smooth  surface 
on  one  side — at  a  more  reasonable  price? 
Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  will  be  good 
enough  to  help  me.  The  thickness  of  the 
bricks  is  immaterial.  Claude  Johnson. 

- h4-« - 

Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank.— By  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Henry  Evans,  of  Derby,  the 
picture,  “  Outward  Bound,”  painted  by  Sir 
Edward  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  is  added  to  the 
collection.  Miss  Tye  has  presented  Chantrey’s 
small  sketch  in  burned  clay  of  “  A  Nymph 
Reclining,”  and  Mrs.  Watts  is  the  donor  of 
a  bronze  portrait  bust  of  the  late  G.  F.  Watts, 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert. 

Town  Hall,  Mansfield.— The  ,  Mansfield 
Corporation  are  asking  for  power  in  their 
Bill,  which  will  shortly  be  before  Parliament, 
to  alter,  enlarge,  and  improve  their  town 
hall  and  other  adjoining  properties,  or 
to  pull  down  the  existing  buildings  and 
erect  a  new  town  hall,  market  hall,  corn  ex¬ 
change,  post-office,  arcade,  shops,  offices,  and 
any  public  or  municipal  buildings,  and  fur¬ 
nish  and  equip  the  same.  They  also  seek 
borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of  40,0007.  for 
new  waterworks;  3,0007.  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  erection  of  a  museum ;  and  for  the 
town  hall,  etc.,  such  sum  as  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  may  determine. 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL. 


Introductory  Note. 


N  a  recent  series  of  articles*  we  dealt 
with  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  concrete  -  steel,  discussing  the 
principles  underlying  construction  in 
this  material  and  stating  rules  for  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  design  of  the  chief  members 
required  in  structural  work. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  articles  to  which 
we  refer,  a  widespread  interest  with  regard  to 
the  subject  has  been  manifested  among  archi¬ 
tects,  and  we  believe  there  is  a  general  desire 
for  further  information.  Having  considered 
sufficiently,  although  by  no  means  exhaustively, 
the  main  points  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
the  designer,  we  now  propose  to  deal  with  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  by  describing  and 
illustrating  the  details  of  some  typical  buildings 
and  other  structures  in  concrete-steel.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  records  thus  presented  may 
be  of  practical  service  to  those  who  are  already 
convinced  of  the  merits  possessed  by  concrete- 
steel,  and,  further,  that  they  may  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  realised  its  peculiar  suitability  as  a 
material  of  construction,  or  who  have  not 
been  convinced  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  applied  to  structural  work  of  almost  every 
kind. 


The  First  Concrete-Steel  Building  in  Chicago. 

It  is  very  frequently  stated,  and  especially 
by  Americans,  that  Great  Britain  is  the  most 
backward  among  civilised  nations  to  adopt 
new  things.  Sweeping  assertions  of  the  kind 
are  seldom  of  universal  application,  and  are 
frequently  made  by  persons  who  mistake 
reasonable  caution  for  undue  timidity  or  cul¬ 
pable  indifference,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that 
with  respect  to  reinforced  concrete  construction 
we  are  considerably  behind  other  countries. 
Those  who  throw  stones,  however,  are  not 
entirely  free  from  blame,  for  we  find  that 
Chicago,  which  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  in  the  United  States,  has 
made  tardy  recognition  of  concrete-steel  as  a 
material  of  construction.  Steel  cage  and 
skeleton  buildings  have  retained  their  position, 
and,  until  quite  recently,  the  use  of  concrete- 
steel  has  extended  to  nothing  more  than  floor 
construction. 

The  first  indication  of  a  change  is  marked  by 
the  erection  of  the  building  which  is  illustrated 
in  this  article,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
employment  of  concrete-steel  is  limited  to  the 
interior,  as  the  outer  walls  are  of  brick  masonry 
built  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  general  in  the  United  States, 
the  main  features  of  the  buildings  were  designed 
by  an  architect,  and  the  purely  structural 
work  was  executed  from  the  drawings  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  civil  engineer. 

The  building,  occupying  a  site  measuring 
100  ft.  by  130  ft.  deep,  with  frontages  on  Michi- 
gan-avenue  and  13th-street,  was  intended  for 
use  as  a  warehouse,  having  been  designed  for 
seven  stories,  of  which  four  have  been  finished 
and  occupied,  leaving  the  other  three  to  be 
added  as  tenants  offer  themselves. 

Fig.  1  includes  a  part  sectional  elevation 
through  the  outer  wall,  girders,  and  columns, 
an  elevation  of  one  series  of  columns,  and  cross 
sections  of  two  girders  and  a  column.  The 
height  of  the  ground  floor  is  10  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  basement  floor,  the  height  of  the  first  story 
15  ft.  and  of  the  other  two  stories  12  ft., 
measured  in  each  case  from  floor  to  floor,  the 
clear  height  being  1  ft.  6  in.  less,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  story,  in  which  it  is 
1  ft.  7  in.  less. 

All  the  concrete-steel  work,  including  column 
bases,  columns,  girders,  joists,  and  floor  slabs, 
is  monolithic,  being  formed  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  reinforced  by  round  bars  of  mild  steel, 
with  an  elastic  limit  of  36,000  lb.  per  square 
inch,  these  bars  being  of  different  sizes  according 
to  requirements. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  columns  are 
spaced  15  ft.  6  in.  apart,  in  rows  running  from 
front  to  back  of  the  building,  the  rows  being  at  a 
distance  of  20  ft.  one  from  another,  measure¬ 
ments  being  taken  from  centre  to  centre  in 
each  case. 

The  column  bases  rest  upon  a  layer  of  fine 

*  The  Builder,  vol.  lxxxv. 
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sand,  which  is  permeated  with  water  snrl  l- 
above  a  stratum  of  blue  olav  Ti  i.  “  les 
proportioned  so  ae  to  keep  L  SS  bH““  ™ 
4,000  lb  per  square  foot*  Kg  2 
details  of  a  typical  column  b Je,  the  aTea  in 
this  instance  being  11  ft  bv  11  ft  w  ■ 
eases  the  dimenfions  are  sightly  ““So 
vertical  bars  or  stirrups  are  employed  to  re,kt 
mg  shear,  but  the  downward  thrust  of  the 
column  is  distributed  over  the  concrete  bv 

i“tToni0nKgh2)riZOntal  ^  °f 

being  1  part  of  Portland  cement,  2  farts  if 
sand,  and  3  parts  of  limestone  crushed  so  as 
to  pass  through  a  H  in.  diam.  ring.  Fo™ 
i-m.  steel  bais  were  then  placed  side  by  side 
near  and  parallel  to  each  edge  of  the  concrete 
slab,  over  these  two  sets  of  seven  1-in  bars 
spaced  6  in.  apart  were  laid  diagonally  from 
corner  to  corner  of  the  slab,  and  finally  two 
sets  of  seven  £-m  bars  were  laid  near  the 
centre  and  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  slah 
(see  plan  in  Fig.  2).  All  the  bars  were  connected 
by  means  of  two  strands  of  18  B.W.G.  wire 
so  as  to  keep  the  bars  in  their  correct  positions’ 
Concrete  was  then  poured  upon  and  around 
the  bars  to  form  a  layer  5  in.  thick.  The  bars 
were  shaken  to  permit  the  material  to  settle 
properly,  and  the  concrete  was  thoroughly 
tamped.  The  concrete  used  in  this  layer  was 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1  part  of  Portland 
cement,  2£  parts  of  sand,  and  2h  parts  of  travel 
passed  through  a  i  in.  diam."  ring.  ACthird 
layer  of  1 :  2  :  3  concrete  was  then  deposited  so 
as  to  complete  the  footing  to  the  dimensions 
and  shape  shown  by  the  section  in  Fig.  2. 
The  parabolic  curve  in  the  same  section  repre¬ 
sents  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  for 
the  footing,  and  this  diagram  determined  the 
height  of  the  upper  layer  of  concrete,  upon 
which  a  |-in.  steel  plate,  24  in.  square,  was 
placed  to  receive  the  four  vertical  bars  of  the 
column  reinforcement. 

The  footings  of  the  outside  walls  and  the 
party  wall  of  the  building  are  of  concrete 
reinforced  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
bars,  varying  in  diameter  from  f  in.  to  1  in., 
and  spaced  from  4  in.  to  9  in.  apart,  according 
to  the  loads  to  be  carried.  These  bars  are 
placed  near  the  under-surface  of  the  footing, 
at  a  distance  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the 
thickness  of  the  concrete. 

Although  the  columns  are  continuous  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building,  the 
vertical  bars  of  the  reinforcement  extend  only 
from  floor  to  floor,  the  joints,  which  are  6  in. 
above  the  floor  level  in  each  case,  being  made 
by  means  of  a  loosely-fitting  sleeve  of  iron 
pipe,  into  which  the  ends  of  two  bars  were 
inserted,  and  the  annular  space  between  the 
bars  and  the  sleeve  was  filled  with  cement  grout. 
For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  satisfactory 
bearing  of  one  bar  upon  another,  the  end  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  bars  were  carefully  squared. 

By  the  vertical  and  transverse  column 
sections  in  Fig.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rein* 
forcement  consists  of  four  vertical  bars  con¬ 
nected  at  intervals  by  f  in.  diam.  bands  cross- 
tied  with  wires.  The  addition  of  these  wire 
ties  has  the  effect  of  assisting  the  round  bands 
to  resist  outward  pressure.  Although  the 
transverse  reinforcement  is  probably  not  more 
effective  than  it  would  be  if  made  of  flat  bars, 
it  had  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  designer 
to  place  the  vertical  bars  slightly  nearer  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  concrete  than  is  possible 
when  the  verticals  are  threaded  through  holes 
drilled  or  punched  in  flat  bars. 

The  vertical  bars  in  the  ground-floor  columns 
are  2  in.  diam.,  the  bars  for  the  columns  above 
being  reduced  in  diameter,  as  indicated  in  the 
vertical  section  in  Fig.  1,  in  accordance  with 
the  diminution  of  load.  Throughout  the 
columns  the  concrete  consists  of  1  part  of 
Portland  cement,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  2  parts 
of  gravel  passed  through  a  |-in.  ring. 

In  building  up  the  columns,  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  was  first  erected  and  the  moulds  were  then 
set  up,  clamped,  and  carefully  plumbed  and 
squared  with  the  building.  Details  of  a  column 
mould  will  be  seen  in  Figs.  3  and  5.  The  moulds 
consisted  of  square  boxes  of  lf-in.  pine  boards 
screwed  together  with  2-in.  by  6-in.  cleats, 
and  bound  at  intervals  by  2-in.  by  4-in.  clamps 
bolted  at  the  corners,  the  ends  of  the  clamps 
being  wired  as  shown  by  the  lower  drawing  in 
Fig.  3,  representing  a  section  on  A — A  m  rig.  o. 
The  clamps  were  made  rather  larger  tha.n  shown 
in  the  drawing,  and  were  fixed  outside  the  cleats 
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so  that  wedges  could  be  driven  between  the 
clamps  and  the  cleats. 

The  moulds  were  constructed  so  that  they 
could  be  lengthened  or  shortened  to  suit  the 
heights  of  the  different  stories  of  the  building 
(see  Fig.  5). 

The  upper  drawing  in  Fig.  3  is  a  cross  section 
of  the  mould  at  B — B  in  Fig.  5,  and  shows  the 
arrangement  for  the  connexion  of  longitudinal 
and  transverse  girders.  Bracket  reinforcement, 
consisting  of  four  f-in.  bent  bars,  was  placed 
at  the  capitals  of  the  columns  (see  Fig.  1), 
for  connexion  with  the  lower  reinforcement  of 
the  girders,  to  afford  more  adequate  support  for 
the  girders  as  well  as  to  provide  for  resisting 
vertical  shear. 

The  next  step  was  to  set  up  the  girder  moulds 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  represented 
in  Figs.  4  and  5,  but  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  pouring  of  concrete  into  the  column  moulds 
was  performed  before  the  girder  and  floor  slab 
reinforcement  had  been  laid.  The  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  insure  the  penetration  of  concrete 
to  all  parts  of  the  mould  by  stirring  and  tamping 
down  the  material  between  the  bars. 

Fig.  6  shows  details  of  the  reinforcement  in 
one  of  the  main  girders,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bars  form  the  kind  of  truss  usually  adopted 
in  the  Hennebique  system.  The  tension 
reinforcement  consists  of  three  1-in.  bars  and 
the  compression  reinforcement  of  three  ^f-in. 
bars.  There  are  also  three  bent  bars  of  1  in. 
diam.  A  novel  feature  of  the  reinforcement 
in  this  example  is  that  the  three  bars  in  each  truss 
are  connected  by  means  of  electrically-welded 
network,  4-in.  by  6-in.  mesh,  one  net  enveloping 
each  set  of  reinforcing  bars  for  one-third 


of  the  span  at  each  end.  The  three  separate 
sets  of  reinforcement  are  similarly  connected 
by  means  of  another  net  extending  over  the 
centre  third  of  the  span.  The  object  of  the 
network  is  to  afford  resistance  to  the  effects 
of  shearing  stresses  in  the  girder.  The  nets 
are  bent  over  and  wired  to  the  compression 
bars,  thus  preventing  these  from  buckling 
in  an  upward  direction  under  heavy  load.  All 
the  reinforcing  bars  are  bent  at  the  ends  for 
a  length  varying  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  to  the  form 
of  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  increase  adhesion 
between  the  concrete  and  the  steel. 

In  every  case  the  girder  reinforcement  was 
assembled  and  tied  together  on  the  ground 
level,  being  afterwards  hoisted  and  placed  in 
the  moulds.  To  keep  the  lower  bars  from 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  was  hung  from  small  trestle  frames 
provided  at  intervals  along  each  span,  and,  to 
preserve  the  predetermined  lateral  spacing, 
sets  of  wedges  were  placed  between  the  three 
trusses,  each  formed  by  one  set  of  the  reinforcing 
bars.  The  trestles  mentioned  were  afterwards 
used  as  supports  for  plank  gangways  required  for 
the  purpose  of  wheeling  and  dumping  concrete 
to  form  the  floor  slabs. 

The  girder  forms  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5 
were  connected  at  each  end  to  the  column 
moulds,  where  they  received  additional  support 
from  2-in.  by  6-in.  timber  struts  (see  Fig.  5),  and 
were  supported  further  by  three  4-in.  by  6  in. 
timber  posts  placed  on  wedges  at  floor  level 
and  diagonally  braced  with  1-in.  by  6-in. 
boards,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 

As  soon  as  the  girder  moulds  had  been  fixed 
in  position  the  floor  centring  was  erected. 


This  was  made  in  four  parts  for  each  panel, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  to  facilitate  handling. 
The  floor  surface  of  the  moulds  consisted 
of  boards  simply  nailed  one  alongside  the  other, 
but  it  would  certainly  be  a  better  plan  to  employ 
matched  boarding  for  the  purpose.  Owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  floor,  estimated  at  about 
75  lb.  per  square  foot,  it  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  an  adjustable  centre  support 
below  each  floor  panel,  as  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  4. 

After  the  girder  moulds  and  floor  centring 
had  been  prepared,  the  reinforcing  bars  were 
distributed  to  different  points  of  the  floor, 
and  were  laid  by  a  gang  of  labourers  on  marks 
previously  made  on  the  bottom  of  the  floor 
centring.  Two  lathers  followed  the  labourers 
to  wire  the  bars  together.  All  bars  in  the  outer 
rows — that  is,  those  next  to  the  girders — were  tied 
at  every  intersection  in  each  direction,  and  the 
next  three  rows  were  tied  at  every  third  inter¬ 
section.  The  bars  in  the  middle  of  the  panel 
were  simply  laid  along  the  marked  lines.  All 
the  floor  bars  were  wedged  up  about  1  in.  by 
means  of  stones.  Finally,  a  series  of  bars 
termed  “  negation  rods  ”  was  laid  across  the 
upper  reinforcement  of  the  girder  and  tied  down 
to  the  floor  rods  on  each  side.  These  bars 
were  designed  to  resist  negative  moments 
arising  from  continuous  girder  action,  and 
causing  tension  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  floor 
slab  near  the  supports.  They  were  also  intended 
to  prevent  the  upper  reinforcement  of  the 
girders  from  buckling  in  an  upward  direction 
under  excessive  strain.  All  the  bars  of  the 
girder  and  floor  reinforcement  which  ended 
at  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  were  bent 
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for  about  2  in.  at  the  erd  to  afford  satisfactory 
anchorage,  and  the  girders  were  carried  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
brickwork  into  the  wall. 

Having  prepared  the  reinforcement  in  the 
manner  described,  the  floor  girders  and  floor 
slabs  were  cast.  All  the  concrete  for  this 
portion  of  the  work  was  in  the  proportions  of 
1  part  of  Portland  cement,  2J  parts  of  sand,  and 
■2£  parts  of  washed  pebbles.  For  the  girders, 
a  very  wet  mixture  was  adopted,  and  the 
material  was  thoroughly  stirred  and  shaken 
after  pouring,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  voids.  For  the  floor  slabs,  a  somewhat 
■dryer  mixture  was  used,  permitting  the  slabs 
to  be  tamped.  As  the  concreting  proceeded 
the  stones  wedged  below  the  reinforcing  bars 
were  removed. 

After  being  tamped,  the  surface  was  levelled 
off  with  a  straight  edge,  and  the  floor,  covering 
the  whole  area  of  the  building  at  each  story, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  single  monolithic 
slab  broken  only  by  the  projection  of  the 
vertical  reinforcement  of  the  columns,  these 
bars  protruding  about  6  in.  above  the  surface. 

The  floor  slab  was  treated  as  a  beam  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  formula  used  being : — 


For  the  outer  panels 
M  =  toP  -7-  12  .  (1) 

For  the  inner  panels 

M  =  wia  -4-  24  .  (2) 

Where 


M  =  Bending  moment. 

w  =  Dead  and  five  load  in  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

I  =  Span  in  feet. 

Formula  (1)  gives  the  maximum  bending 
moment,  which  occurs  at  the  ends  of  an  encastre 
beam,  and  formula  (2)  gives  the  bending 
moment  which  occurs  at  the  centre  of  a  similar 
beam. 

Reference  to  Art.  XVII.,  vol.  lxxxv., 
will  show  that  these  formula  practically  agree 
with  the  treatment  there  recommended,  except 
that  nothing  has  been  allowed  for  the  arching 
effect  due  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load. 
The  absence  of  such  allowance,  however, 
increases  the  strength  of  the  floor  at  a  merely 
nominal  cost,  and  thus  adds  to  the  factor  of 
safety. 

The  thickness  ( d )  of  the  floor  slab,  in  this 
case  6  in.,  was  calculated  by  the  rule 

d  =  vAvi  1,000  .  (3) 

and  the  area  in  square  inches  of  steel  reinforce¬ 
ment  in  each  direction  of  the  bars  per  foot 
width  of  the .  slab  was  determined  by  the 
rule 

a  =  0'075  d  .  (4) 

In  using  rule  (3),  the  bending  moment  as 
calculated  by  formula  (1)  should  be  taken, 
and  the  floor  slab  made  of  the  maximum  thick¬ 
ness  so  ascertained.  In  the  building  under 
consideration,  all  the  floors,  except  that  over 
the  third  story,  are  6  in.  thick,  and  by  formula 
■(4)  the  area  of  reinforcement  per  foot  width 
in  each  direction  would  be 

a  =  0-075  x  6  =  0-45  sq.  in. 

and  the  total  area  of  steel  in.  the  two  directions 
would  be 

a  "b  &  =  0;45  +  0-45  =  0‘9  sq.  in. 

.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  steel  to  concrete 
is  lj'per  cent:  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  floor 
slab. 

The  first  story  of  this  building' was  let  and 
occupied  by  tenants  before  the  fourth  floor  was 
finished,  and  on  completion  of  the  building  no 
sag  or  deflection  was  observed  in  any  of  the 
gu-ders  or  floor  slabs. 

All  the. concrete  was  mixed  in  a  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  75  cubic  yds.  daily,  but  the  quantity 
laid  only  amounted  to  an  average  of  about  64 
cubic  yds.  a  day.  Ten  days  were  allowed  for 
®®nc?-e^e  set,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
that  period  the  moulds  were  removed.  The 
architectural  features  of  the  building  were 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Gamble  Rogers,  as  architect, 
and  the  engineering  details  by  Mr.  E.  Lee 
Ueidenreich,  as  consulting  engineer. 


*  E‘  Henley  Memorial.— The  Dean  an< 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  having  given  a  site  ii 
the  Cathedral  for  the  proposed  monument  ii 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ernes 
Henley,  the  committee,  of  which  Lor< 
Windsor  is  chairman,  have  accepted  an  offe 
made  by  M.  Auguste  Rodin  to  design  1 
sculptured  setting  for  his  bust  of  Mr.  Henlev 
which  will  be  executed  in  bronze. 
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Pontrilas  Court,  Herefordshire. — This 
residence  has  been  remodelled ;  the  old 
drainage  system  has  been  entirely  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  system  carried  out  upon 
the  best  modern  principles.  The  question 
of  sewage  disposal  has  received  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  architects,  the  septic  treat¬ 
ment  being  finally  decided  upon  as  being 
the  best  in  this  case ;  the  necessary  septic  tank 
and  filter  beds  have'  been  laid  down  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  residence.  The 
whole  of  the  sanitary  fittings  have'  been  re¬ 
placed  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  water 
supply  has  been  augmented,  a  new  reservoir 
having  been  built  and  the  water  conveyed 
therefrom  to  the  residence  by  means  of  gal¬ 
vanised  water  tubes.  A  complete  installation 
of  acetylene  gas  has  been  laid  down,  the 
generator  used  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Thorn 
&  Hoddle.  The  heating  of  the  residence  has 
been  carried  out  by  means  of  radiators,  the 
heating  medium  adopted  being  low-pressure 
hot  water.  The  sanitary  work,  water  supply, 
heating,  and  general  work  have  teen  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Beavan  &  Hodges,  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  the  decorations  and  acetylene  gas 
installation  by  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Vaughan,  of 
Hereford;  the  whole  being  according  to  the 
drawings  and  specifications  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Groome  &  Bettington, 
architects,  Hereford. 

Aberdeen  Building  Trade.— The  building 
trade  in  Aberdeen  during  the  past  year  has 
not  been  brisk,  and  the  estimated  value  of 
the  plans  passed  by  the  Town.  Council  shows 
a  falling  off  of  nearly  one-third  from  the 
value  of  those  passed  the  previous  year. 
The  period  under  review  has  been  remark¬ 
able  in  respect  that  the  completion  of  several 
important  building  undertakings  is  now 
within  view.  The  extensive  operations  at 
Marischal  College  Will  be  finished  before 
another  year  is  past,  Regent  Bridge  is  prac¬ 
tically  finished,  and  the  new  post-office  is  far 
advanced  so  far  as  actual  building  work  is 
conoerned.  In  succession  to  these,  the  only 
contracts  of  magnitude  which  have  been 
settled  recently  are  those  for  the  new 
theatre  and  for  Sunnybank  School,  which 
should-  provide  work  for  a  large  staff  of  men 
for  a  considerable  time.  When  the  general 
trade  of  the  city  and  the  country  generally 
is  as  it  has  been  lately,  so  important  a  branch 
of  industry  as  the  building  trade  is  one  of  the 
first  to  be  affected,  and  herein,  no  doubt,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  dulness  experienced. — 
Aberdeen  Gazette. 

Edinburgh  Building  Trade.— Prominent 
builders  in  the  city  state  that  for  dulness 
in  trade  the  year  has  not  had  a  parallel  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  is  rather  curious 
to  note  that  this  view  does  not  coincide  with 
the  building  statistics  of  the  Edinburgh  Dean 
of  Guild  Court,  the  returns  of  which  show 
more  building  warrants  than  the  previous 
year.  For  the  number  of  idle  men,  there¬ 
fore,  other  causes  must  be  looked  for.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  at  .once  be  admitted  that 
only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  work  included 
in  last  year’s  return  is  in  operation,  and, 
compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  statistics 
bear  out  that  a  similar  condition  prevailed 
at  that  time.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
indicate  that,  the  working  population  in  this 
trade  is  vastly  in  excess .  of  what  normal  con¬ 
ditions  would  warrant..  This  is  particularly 
the  case  as  regards  unskilled  labour.  In  no 
other  trade  in  the  town  has.  there  been  such 
an  outcry  about  the.  number  of  idle  men  than 
in  the  building  trade.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  industry  which  em¬ 
ploys  a  greater  number  of  unskilled  labourers, 
and  these  are,  as  a.  rule,,  not  of  the  provident 
class.  For  the  year  ended,  the  total  warrants 
granted  number  832.  .  These  include  sixty- 
seven  tenements,  seventy-one  villas,  212  self-  . 
contained  houses,  128  public  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  and  583  alterations.  In.  these  tenements 
were  eight  shops,  thirty-seven  houses  of  one 
apartment,  266  of  two  apartments,  .  218.  of 
three  apartments,  156  of  four  apartments, 
twenty-three  of  five  apartments,  and  nine  of 
six  apartments,  representing  a  total  number 
of  709  tenement  houses  of  an  .  approximate 
value  of  977,8832.  At  this  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  there  were  785  warrants, 
granted,  and  embraced  ninety-six  tenements, 
fifty-two  villas,  ninety-seven  self-contained 
houses,  115  public  and  other  buildings,  and 
580  alterations.  In  these  tenements  there 
were  twenty-five  shops,  forty-eight  houses  of 
one  apartment,  207  of  two  apartments,.  396  of 
three  apartments,  189  of  four  apartments, 
fifty-four  of  five  apartments,  two  of  si#.  apart¬ 
ments,  and  one  of  seven  apartments,,  repre¬ 
senting  a  total  number  of  897  tenement 
houses — the  year’s  work  representing  an,  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  825,5842.,  thus  showing  an 


this  year  *» th°  «*«*  of 

Glasgow  Building  Trade  in  1904.— The  nrP 
diction  made  at  this  time  last  year  that  1904 
would  be  a  period  of  quietness’’  in  the  build 
mg  trade  throughout  the  city  has  been  un 
fortunately,  amply  borne  out  by  results’  Tn 
terviewing  several  of  the  principal  builders 
and  others  interested  in  property,  a  Glasgow 
Evening  News  representative  ascertained  that 

2*2.  building  industry  generally  has  been 
suffering  for  the  last  two  years  through  the 
natural  depression  in  trade.  Public  works 
P°f?.ted  out,  h'ave  no  inducement  to 
make  additions  at  present,  and  the  buildin°- 
trade— being  so  much  bound  up  with  every 
manufacturing  industry-had  been  affected  by 
the  dull  times  experienced  by  the  latter.  At 
present  there  must  be  a  considerable  number 
of  men  unemployed— a  state  of  matters  that 
may  continue  until  February  or  March  by 
which  time  builders  are  in  hopes  that  trade 
may  brighten  up.  Notwithstanding  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  trade,  wages  generally  in  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  have  fallen  very  little,  and  com¬ 
pare  (it  was  added)  very  favourably  with 
those  of  any  operatives— skilled  or  unskilled. 
At  first  sight  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Dean  of  Guild  for  his  year  ending  in  Sep¬ 
tember  were  highly  satisfactory,  but,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Inverclyde  when  retiring 
from  the  chair,  there  had  really  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  in  building  operations  in 
Glasgow — exceptional  causes  keeping  up  the 
total  valuations.  The  total  number  of  linings 
granted  was  540,  of  which  eighty-three  were 
for  houses  and  shops,  compared  with  170  for 
the  previous  year,  and  197  for  the  year  before. 
There  was  a  very  marked  falling-off  in  the 
applications  for  linings  throughout  the  city, 
both  in  regard  to  houses  with  a  small  number 
of  apartments,,  and  houses  with  six  apartments 
and  upward.  The  decreased  valuation  in  that 
respect,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  was 
no  less  than  nearly  800,000£.  That  falling-off, 
however,  had  been  met  in  the  increase  in 
valuations  of  linings  applied  for  in  connexion 
with  public  buildings,  warehouses,  workshops, 
and  alterations  and  additions  to  existing 
buildings ,  while  a  few  special  linings  for 
works  of  large  value  had  made  up  for  the 
decrease  in  other  directions.  The  building  of 
house  property,  it  was  further  stated,  has  been 
brought  to  a  complete  standstill  from  the  fact 
that  already  the  supply  is  a  long  way  ahead 
of  the  demand.  The  number  of  unlet  houses — 
particularly  for  the  working  and  middle 
classes — is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Leith  Building  Trade. — The  building  trade 
in  Leith  during  the  past  year  has  been  any¬ 
thing  but  brisk,  the  total  value  of  buildings 
for  which  warrants  were  granted  by  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  being  only  179,7002.,  as 
compared  with  268,5002.  during  1903,  a 
decrease  of  88,8002.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
new  poorhouse  to  be  erected  by  Leith  Parish 
Council  at  Seafield,  the  value  of  buildings 
passed  by  the  Court  would  have  been 
considerably  less  than  half  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  new  poorhouse  is 

estimated  to  cost  about  60,0002.,  and  will, 
it  is  expected,  take  about  three  years 
to  complete.  Contracts  have  already  been 
accepted  for  the  boundary  walls  and  roads, 
work  in  connexion  with  which  is  now  being 
proceeded  with.  Altogether,  fifty-six  war¬ 

rants  Were  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  during  the  year,  as  compared  with 
fifty-eight  during  1903.  In  addition  to  these, 
forty-one  minor  warrants  were  granted  for 
work  of  an  unimportant  nature.  Plans  for 
thirty-two  tenements  were  passed  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  ten  were  of  the  two-roomed, 
type,  eleven  of  the  three-roomed  type,  and 
eleven  of  the  four  and  five  roomed  type,  and 
they  will  provide  accommodation  for  315 
families.  These  tenements  are  proposed  to 
be  built  at  Iona-street,  Sloan-street,  A  lbi on¬ 
road,  Jamieson-plaoe,  Darnell-road,  Trinity- 
road,  Craighall-crescent,.  Main-street,  and 
Pitt-street;  and  a  large  block  with  fine  shops 
underneath  is  also  being  erected  by  Mr. 
Sword  at  the.  corner  of  Great  Junction-street 
and-  King-street.  Warrants  were  granted 
during  the  year  for  sixty-two  villas,  chiefly 
of  the  flatted  and  semi-detached  type. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Manchester,  ihe 
head  of  a  large  firm  in  Manchester  pro¬ 
nounced  the  past  year  to  have  been  one. ol 
the  worst  that  he  had  known  in  the  bunding 
trade  for  over,  thirty  years.  There  had  been 
less  ordinary  competitive  building  in 
city  of  Manchester  and  the  district  roun 
about  than,  he  thought,  had  obtained  fox  a 
generation.  “  Railway  companies,  ®  ,  ’ 

“are  doing  practically  noth.ng.  There  has 
not  been  any  estimating  for  railway 
in  the  district  during  the  last  ^teeQ  months^ 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 

Company,  which  has  generally  been  doine 
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something  in  the  locality,  has  not  had  a  set 
of  quantities  drawn  out  hereabouts  1  for  a 
whole  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Companies. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  enlarging  Victoria  Station, 
but  that  has  been  the  limit  of  their  building 
work.  During  the  past  fifteen  months  the 
railway  companies  have  closed  their  pockets, 
and  issued  orders  that  there  shall  be  qo  work 
done  except  that  which  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Government,  likewise,  has  been 
spending  scarcely  any  money  in  Lancashire, 
except  upon  one  or  two  small  post-offices. 
Such  public  works  as  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  part  of  the  county  have  been  chiefly 
school  buildings  for  various  education  com¬ 
mittees.  These  do  not  swell  the  ordinary 
volume  of  the  building  trade  very  much. 
In  Manchester  new  buildings  are  always 
being  raised.  A  large  warehouse  for  Messrs. 
Joshua  Hoyle  &  Sons  in  Piccadilly,  the  new 
premises  of  Parr’s  Banking  Company  in 
Spring-gardens  and  York-street,  the'  Scottish 
Amicable  Insurance  Company’s  offices  in 
Cross-street,  offices  in  Brown-street,  and  ware¬ 
houses  in  Dale-street,  are  a  few  examples  of 
those  which  have  been  completed  or  nearly 
completed  during  the  year,  but  the  number 
of  contracts  of  the  kind  has  been  much  below 
the  average.  There  have  been  some  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ship  Canal,  but 
the  sum  total  throughout  the  locality  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  More  men  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  building  trade  than,  I  think, 
I  have  ever  known.  There  has,  however, 
been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
of  labour  in  the  district  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages.  We  have  kept  up  the  maximum  rate 
of  pay  although  there  have  been  inducements 
towards  reduction.  Many  establishments  are 
working  short  time,  and  at  least  one  large 
firm  in  Manchester  is  employing  scarcely  half 
the  number  of  men  who  have  formed  its  com¬ 
plement  in  any  of  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  building  trade  in  Liverpool,  it  was 
added,  was  fairly  brisk.  The  building  trade 
was  always  the  last  to  be  affected  by  depres¬ 
sion.  In "  like  manner  it  was  the  last  to  be 
benefited  by  the  return  of  good  times.  He 
anticipated  that  good  times  were  coming  now 
that  the  cotton  industry  was  busy.  When  the 
cotton  trade  was  making  plenty  of  money 
there  were  plenty  of  building  requirements. 
More  inquiries  were  being  made  as  to  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  so  far  as 
Manchester  was  concerned  this  was  very 
desirable,  for  he  did  not  think  there  had  ever 
before  been  so  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
and  so  much  new  property  unoccupied  in  the 
city  as  had  been  the  case  recently.  Bad 
trade  for  builders  acted  upon  architects,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  the  architects,  of  Man¬ 
chester  had  suffered  very  considerably  during 
the  past  from  lack  of  commissions.-Man- 

ChSlu.visanS'  NEWCASTLE-Each  year  .that 
eoes  over  leaves  behind  >t  an  appreciable 
advance  in  the  architectural  and  structural 
improvement  of  Newcastle.  This  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  during  the  last  decade, 
and  has  never  been  more  remarkable  than  it 
has  bin  during  the  year  that  is  just  closing. 
Tt  has  not  been  an  organised  scheme  of  build- 
in  asuPh  as  that  which  ennob  ed  and  beau- 
W, the  town  in  the  time  of  Dobson  and 
Grainger  but  has  been  the  result  of  the  m- 
Y  enterprise  and  skill  of  owners, 

and  builders.  There  is  hardly  a 
bPsffiess  thoroughfare  in  Newcastle  where  the 
pvfdences  of  change  and  improvement  are 
not  apparent,  in  stately  buildings,  rearing 
their  roofs  above  their  neighbours.  Land  is 
stiH  increasing  in  value.  Sites  are,  unhappily, 
not  eCc!  and  so  the  unassuming  brick 
■buildings  that  were  sufficient  for  a  past 
generation  are  being  replaced  by  tall  erections, 
of  many  stories,  in  modest  imitation  of  the 
sky-scrapers  of  America.  The  buildings  of 
yi;  Dobson'S  time  were  severe  in  their  sim- 
nlicitv  as  became,  then,  their  association  with 
commerce ;  but.  since  then,  art  has  spread 
everywhere,  and  its  influence  is  apparent  in 
brick  and  stor^.-lfewcaMe  Chronicle  . 

The  Building  Trade  in  Oldham.— Glancing 
back  at  the  building  trade  during  the  past 
year  the  most  activity  seems  to  have  been 
displayed  amongst  what  may  be  termed  semi- 
™fiio  bodies— namely,  churches  and  chapels, 
puDlio  DO  '  .]  !  Of  course,  we  are  not 

I’T-  v  mffs  and  Corporation  work  into 
taking  mil s  *  ti  builders,  however,  have 

account  bpeculat^.  ^  spkmdid  Jear.;. 

,T,,  L  fa/ as  weather  goes— and  they  in 
splendid  a  tended  to  bring  together  a 

oTreater  Oldham”  through  their  work  in  the 

Greatei  D  “  ions  o£  t}„,  skirting  territory, 

“muS  it  slid  that  they  have  always  found  a 
market  for  their  properties,  which  have 
mostfv’been  of  s ■  To  sum  up, 

rXo“”ll  sides  during  the  year  has  been 


seen  the  handiwork  of  the  man  who  builds 
not  to  order,  but  in  order  that  he  may  sell  or 
let.  Churches  and  chapels  have,  as  above 
stated,  been  active  in  rebuilding  and  altera¬ 
tions,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  as  hopeful  as  at  the  beginning  of  1904- 
The  officials  of  the  building  trade  report  a 
general  slackness  within  the  past  month  or 
two,  but  that  there  is  a  better  outlook  at 
present. — Oldham  Standard. 

Building  Trade  in  Sheffield. — The  year 
just  ended  has  been  characterised  by  depres¬ 
sion  in  moist  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  Sheffield  has  not  been  an 
exception.  Reports  have  shown  that  hundreds 
of  men  have  been  altogether  without  employ¬ 
ment,  or  have  been  engaged  only  a  portion 
of  the  week.  But  official  statistics  show  that 
in  Sheffield,  at  any  rate,  the  building  trade 
has  not  suffered  so  severely  from  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  business  as  have  many 
other  branches  of  industry.  In  1903  the  plans 
deposited  with  the  City  Surveyor  for  build¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  numbered  1,296,  and  for 
the  twelve  months  just  ended  they  reached 
1,194.  In  1903  the  houses  shown  on  the  ap¬ 
proved  plans  were  2,338,  and  other  buildings 
420,  while  during  the  past  year  the  houses 
have  numbered  2,324,  and  other  buildings  757. 
The  houses  certified  as  fit  for  habitation  last 
year  up  to  December  21  were  1,916,  against 
2,051.  Although,  therefore,  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  numbers,  the  decrease  is  very  slight. 
Of  the  public  buildings  which  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  or  on  which  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  year,  the  most  important  is  the 
new  University  in  Western  Bank.  The  work 
of  erection  has  been  considerably  advanced, 
and  in  a  few  months  a  portion  of  the  large 
block  of  buildings  will  be  occupied.  Mr. 
Green,  the  chief  building  inspector,  and  his 
staff  have  had  to  deal  with  no  fewer  than  219 
“dangerous  pi’operties  ”  during  the  year. 
Thirty-one  drainage  schemes  have  been  ap¬ 
proved,  and  amongst  the  plans  submitted 
were  no  fewer  that  thirty-seven  for  “  sheds,” 
most  of  them  no  doubt  for  storing  motors 
and  cycles.- — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Proposed  New  Lighthouse  near  Suakin. — 
An  official  announcement  has  appeared  in¬ 
viting  tenders  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Ports 
and  Lights  Administration  for  the  erection 
of  a  lighthouse  on  the  Sanganeb  Reef,  near 
Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Tenders  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  May  1,  1905,  and  meanwhile  all 
communications  on  the  subject  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Deputy-Controller-General, 
Ports  and  Lights  Administration,  Alexandria. 
The  following  general  description  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  is  given:— Open  ironwork  tower; 
height  of  focal  line,  165  ft.  above  high  water; 
light  of  first  order,  showing  all  round,  witli 
red  danger  sector  of  approximately  140  deg. 
in  lantern  ;  petroleum — burning  type  of  lamp ; 
group  flashing;  recommended  to  be  built  upon 
screw  piles  driven  into  the  coral ;  quarters 
required  for  four  light-keepers,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  framework  of  lighthouse; 
kitchen,  messroom,  office,  storerooms,  etc.  : 
isolated  storeroom  for  petroleum  on  piles  con¬ 
nected  by  a  bridge  with  lighthouse ;  fresh¬ 
water  tanks  and  hand  pumps,  etc. ;  copper 
speaking  tube  to  lantern  from  bottom  of 
lighthouse,  also  gongs  in  men’s  quarters  for 
communication  from  laqtern  ;  masonry  caisson 
under  lighthouse  at  least  6  ft.  above  high 
water,  protected  by  a  parapet  3  ft.  high  and 
3  ft.  thick ;  internal  diameter  of  caisson  to  be 
at  least  20  ft.  more  than  outer  piles;  this 
caisson  to  be  used  for  promenade  for  men, 
stowage  of  tanks,  landing  stores,  etc.  Wooden 
pier  to  edge  of  reef  on  iron  piles  will  be 
required  for  landing  stores,  etc.  The  light- 
keepers’  dwellings  are  to  be  constructed  of 
wood,  chemically  treated  as  a  precaution 
against  fire,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  to  render 
both  dwellings  and  lantern  cool  and  well 
ventilated,  the  climate  being  very  hot.  The 
lighthouse,  when  completed,  must  be  capable 
of  resisting  a  wind  pressure  of  at  least  55  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft..  167  kilos  per  sq.  metre.  A  small 
concrete  platform  already  exists  on  the  reef 
which,  although  not  strong  enough  for  use  as 
a  foundation,  will  assist  in  landing  material, 
etc.  Detailed  drawings  must  be  submitted 
with  tenders;  price  to  be  quoted  for  light¬ 
house,  erected  on  the  reef,  complete  in  a" 
details  and  ready  for  use ;  materials  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality,  subject  to  the  apnroval 
of  the  Administration’s  experts,  who  will  have 
the  power  to  reject  any  bad  material  or  work¬ 
manship.  The  reef  lies  about  thirteen  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Sheikh-el  Barghut  harbour 
which  place  affords  very  good  anchorage  The 
lighthouse  is  required  to  be  built  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  reef,  which  is  acces¬ 
sible  in  nearly  all  weathers. 

Masonic  Buildings,  Norwich.— It  is  pro 
posed  to  erect  new  masonic  buildings  on  the 
site  of  the  Masonic  Club.  47,  St.  Giles’-street 
Norwich.  Recently  the  Managing  Committee 


invited  a  number  of  local  architects  to  sub¬ 
mit  plans  for  the  building,  and  in  the  com¬ 
petition  Mr.  Albert  C.  Havers,  of  Norwich 
and  Sheringham,  was  successful.  The 
rooms  for  the  club  members  will  all 
be  arranged  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
rooms  for  the  different  lodges  and 
chapters  will  be  placed  on  the  first  floor, 
being  approached  by  a  staircase  from  the 
entrance  hall.  The  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
domestic  offices  will  be  on  the  second  floor, 
t-h  approach  being  by  secondary  or  service 
staircases  from  the  back  hall  adjoining  the 
staircase  hall.  The  service  bedrooms  and 
linen  store  are  to  be  on  the  top  floor  in 
close  proximity  to  the  kitchen  and  domestic 
offioes,  but  on  a  higher  level.  The  club- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  approached 
from  the  street  through  an  entranoe.  lobby, 
fitted  with  folding  doors,  the  following  ac¬ 
commodation  being  provided  : —Entrance  hall,, 
reading  or  smoke  room,  with  ingle  nook, 
boardroom,  with  fireproof  strongroom  for 
secretary’s  books  and  papers,  billiard-room, 
for  two  tables,  cardroom,  refreshment  buffet, 
etc.,  lavatories,  and  sitting-room  for  steward1 
and  stewardess,  with  private  door  opening: 
into  entrance  lobby.  The  lodge  and  chapter- 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  will  be  approached 
from  the  entrance  hall  by  a  top-lighted  stair- 
oase.  The  following  accommodation  is  to  be 
provided :  —Landing,  robing-room,  with  lava¬ 
tories  adjoining,  and  a  temple  designed  in 
the  Ionic  order  with  six  columns  on  each 
side  and  two  at  each  end.  These  will  be 
carried  out  in  fibrous  plaster.  The  length 
of  the  building  is  36  ft.,  width  22  ft.  6  in.,  ancfc 
height  16  ft.  The  ceiling  is  to  be  orna¬ 
mented,  and  the  walls,  columns,  and  oeiling- 
surfaces  are  for  the  present  intended  to  be 
finished  white.  A  chamber  for  an  organ 
will  also  be  provided.  Adjoining  will  be  the 
banqueting  hall  and  a  serving-room.  The 
kitchen  and  domestic  rooms  will  be  on  the 
second  floor.  The  front  elevation  is  intended' 
to  be  carried  out  in  Monk’s  Park  stone,  with, 
part.s  in  Portland  stone,  the  entrance  being 
centrally  situated. 

Manchester  Medical  Volunteers’  Head¬ 
quarters. — The  new  headquarters  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  companies  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  (Volunteers)  are  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Upper  Chorlton-road  and' 
Darnley-streot,  and,  with  the  outdoor  drill- 
grounds,  cover  a  space  of  a  little  over  four 
acres.  Built  of  red  stock  brick  and  Rainhil) 
stone,  the  administrative  portion  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  is  dominated  by  two  towers.  A 
principal  part  of  the  building  is  a  circular 
central  hall.  Around  this,  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  the  caretaker’s  apartments,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer’s  room,  orderly-room,  adju¬ 
tant’s  room,  stores  and  office  for  the  quarter¬ 
master,  the  men’s  canteen,  and  other  offices. 
On  the  second  floor  is  placed  the  officers’" 
mess,  which  includes  a  dining-room,  ante¬ 
room,  and  billiard-room,  the  sergeants’  mess, 
and  a  large  kitchen.  In  this  part  of  the 
building  there  is  also  provided  a  lecture- 
f°°mj  and  another  room  which  can  be  used' 
for  demonstrations.  The  lecture-room  wiU 
accommodate  from  300  to  350  men.  In  the. 
upper  story  is  a  room  for  the  band,  a 
gymnasium,  and  seven  bedrooms  and  9tore- 
£°°“s-  ?he  .d,riU  haI1  ^  160  ft.  long  by 
/b  ft.  6  in.  wide,  exclusive  of  a  platform  and' 
,,  ft.  deep  at  one  end  of  it.  In 
addition  there  is  a  large  outside  drill-ground. 
Around  two  sides  of  the  outside-  of  the  drill- 
sued  are  plaoed  nine  waggon-houses.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
&Son  archltect’  and  built  by  Messrs.  Neill 

Hospital  Extension,  Brighton.— The  new 
out-patients  department  at  the  Royal' 
Alexandra  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Dyke-road,  is  situated  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  with  which  it  will  be  connected  by 
•  ?°yered  corridor.  The  new  department 
thJ  bUrt^y  Messrs-  Lynn,  Brighton,  to 
of  0f  ^Lr'  ?'  Lainson'  architect,  ako 

The  ,front  of.the  building  is  of 
timbered  a£d  rou£b;cast>  "with  stone  dressings, 

,  d  abovf6’  and  a  tiIed  r°of.  The  new 
2  Lr0??f/OruUt‘p^ient3  is  about  40  ft. 
above  o  20  ft.  wide,  with  separate  plastering 

throuehnn  t^tf^ed  ^n°k  dado’  tbe  floorin& 
been  flee  *  K10*  °f  mosaic.  The  walls  have 

colours  -nratfd  *"lth  a  scries  of  tile  Panels  in 
mufficati  !iUS?atlVe  -of  nursery  fables.  Com- 
sultine-  mn  d°0r?  ®Ave  admission  to  the  con- 
whieK  »  n  ai?f  djspensary,  at  the  end  of 
ing-room  coJLndor  leading  to  a  smaller  wait- 
medicine’  o  Pero  tbe  patients  receive  their 
This  secfint!ld  fPtuS  ,by.  a  seParate  exit, 
finished  anrl  tbe  b'°c^  's  the  one  already 
appointmen+s  1DTuSe'  **  bas  tbe  usual  office 
block  still  •'  Tho  remaining  portion  of  the- 
sists  of  n  m  th?  hands  of  the  builder,  oon- 
receiving-room  for  accident  cases,. 
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casual  ward,  surgery,  and  darkroom,  etc., 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  isolation  wards, 
nurses’  room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  etc.,  on  the 
first  floor.  The  staircase  leading  to  the  isola¬ 
tion  ward  is  of  concrete  and  has  a  separate 
entrance  from  the  hospital,  the  flooring:  is 
fireproof,  and  serapite  plastering  has  been 
used  for  the  walls.  The  internal  angles  are 
rounded  throughout  the  block.  The  cost 
amounts  to  about  3,0007. 

Knutsford  Public  Library.— A  new  library 
has  been  erected  at  Knutsford,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  of  brick  and  grey  terra-cotta.  The 
principal  feature  is  a  reading-room,  which 
is  22  ft.  by  33  ft.  At  the  end  of  the  reading- , 
room  are  two  alcoves  where  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  may  be  taken  and  read.  In  the  library , 
there  is  shelving  accommodation  for  10,000 
volumes.  Rooms  are  provided  for  the. 
librarian  and  for  other  purposes. 

Building  in  York.— From  the  following 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  comparison . 
with  last  year,  the  building  trade  has 
diminished  considerably  in  York.  In  1903  there! 
were  238  plans  for  dwelling-houses  approved 
during  the  year  as  against  194  last  year.  Of 
the  above  dwelling-houses  the  number  com¬ 
pleted  during  1903  was  328,  and  sixty-four 
last  year ;  the  total  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  progress  in  1903  was  161,  and  now 
seventy-three;  number  of  dwelling-houses 
completed  during  last  year.  but  ap-  - 
proved  prior  to  December  31,  1903,  179.  In  1 
addition  to  the  above  134  plans  have  been 
approved  for  additions  and  alterations  to  pre¬ 
mises  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  have  been  carried  out. 
The  work  of  replacing  the  pinnacles  and 
flying  buttresses  011  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  of  York  Minster  has  been  commenced 
by  preparing  the  stone  in  the  Minster  work- 
yard.  These  operations  were  really  under- 
taken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  so  that  the 
full  staff  of  workmen  should  be  employed 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  When  the 
scaffolding  has  been  erected  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  of  fixing  the  pinnacles  and 
buttresses,  it  is  proposed  to  thoroughly : 
examine  the  clerestory  windows  and  restore! 
j..e  bullions  which  are  now  somewhat: 
dilapidated.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  i 
flying  buttresses  on  the  south  side  will  be  re¬ 
placed.  The  erection  of  the  scaffolding  to  the 
south-west  tower  was  finished  on  February  20, 
1903,  the  top  pinnacles  completed  on  Novem- ' 
*ier  and  uppermost  portion  of  j 

the  scaffolding  removed  exactly  a  month 
later  It  is  anticipated  that  the  whole  of  the 
scaffolding  will  be  taken  off  the  tower  some 
time  during  1905.  and  then  the  restoration  of  ! 
the  gable  over  the  great  west  window  will  be 
commenced.— Y orkmere  Herald. 


Faraday  Society  have  nominated  as  their 

President  Lord  Kelvin,  vice  Sir  Joseph  Swan, 
who  retired  from  that  office  at  the  close  of 
last  year. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS  '. 

Waterworks,  Bolton!— By  their  Bill,  which 
will  come  before  Parliament  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  session,  the  Bolton  Corporation  seek 
to  construct  new  waterworks  in  Bolton,, 
Turton,  and  Darwen,  the  engineer’s  estimate 
for  which  is  752, 0007. 

Sewage  Works,  Acton.— The  Acton  Sewage 
Bill,  which  will  come  before  Parliament 
shortly,  authorises  the  Urban  District  Council 
to  construct  sewage  and  outfall  works,  and 
to  make  further  provision  for  the  admission 
of  sewage  into  the  Metropolitan  main 
drainage  system  for  a  portion  of  the  district. 
The  estimate  of  the  engineers  for  the  works 
is  51,0007. 

Bridge,  Bristol. — The  engineer’s  estimate1 
in  connexion  with  works  comprised  in  the 
Bristol  Corporation  Bill  has  been  lodged  in 
the  Private  Bill .  Office.  For  removing  arid 
rebuilding  the  bridge  which  now  carried  the 
Feeder-road  over  Nethern  Lock,  with  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  estimate  is  30,0007. 

Railway  Bridge,  Sheffield.— The  old 
wrought-iron  bridge,  near  Attercliffe-road 
station,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  has  recently 
been  replaced  by  one  of  greater  strength  and' 
modern  design.  The  new  structure  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
Brunton  (the  company’s  resident  engineer), 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 
The  contractors  for  the  steel  were  Messrs. 
Butter  ley  &  Co.,  of  Derby ;  and  Messrs. 
Charles  Baker  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  contracted 
for  the  steel  work. 
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STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Kh^g’s  School,  Canterbury.— In  memory  of 
'e  •iR<;To7oI^1'bcrt  Waddington,  a  former 
pupil  (1838-47),  and  a  benefactor  of  the 
school,  a  new  pulpit  has  been  placed  in  the 
south  choir  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  serves  for  the  school  chapel.  The 
pulpit  is  of  fumed  oak,  carved  after  designs 

rwu^i1'  1  ^ar°e>  Architect  to  the 

Cathedral. 

Memorial  Font,  Upperby  Church. — A  new 
memorial  font-  was  placed  last  week  in 
Upperby  Church  (Cumberland).  It  is  of  local 

nl  5nj’  tOI)tag0mtal  0,1  Plan’  and  in  late 
Decorated  style.  The  eight  sides  of  the  bowl 
Iho  uUatrffQl1  Panels  and  in  the  centre  of 
1 ^^nate  panels  is  a  shield.  Upon  the 
eastern  shield  is  the  monogram,  “I.H.S.  ” 

nl°'tl!ler"0rih  fnd  south  sides  the  shields 
wtnLt?  1  Gl'e^ku  letters  A1Pha  and  Omega 
•  Jhe,  western  shield  contains  a 
brass  plate  Wlth  the  following  inscription:—, 

the0™?.!;*?017  f0f*?0d-nand  as  a  memorial  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Lonsdale, 

TW  V011'  Ctai\C,'n  °*  Carlisle  and  Rural 
Dean,  Vicar  of  this  Parish,  1889-1904.  This 
font  was  erected,  December,  1904.” 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Oxford.— The  election  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Burliw w»‘m!i  of  tho  editors  of  the 

fhh  Tm JfTt >■>  Slade  Kofessor- 

0xford  University. 

;  .  ComuK—In  succession  to  his 

held  thlh»  “  fr'  James  R  Fiold.  «ho  had 
held  the  appointment  during  a  long  neriod 

tlr-/rcdr;;k  William  a  gfr£ £ 

the  firm  of  Messrs.  Field  ft  Som,  of Chancery 
lane  and  Borough  High-street,  Southwark 

as  anJEstatfdr  Sl“‘e  ”ge,nts'  l,as  been  elected 
Bulwich  College. 

Fabuui  Societt.— The  council  of  the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
—Mr.  W.  Wonnacott,  architect  and  surveyor, 
has  removed  from  Berkeley  House,  Berkeley- 
square,  to  119,  Piocadilly,  W. 

Bitterne,  Southampton— An  historical  spot,, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Itchen,  is  about' 
to  be  returned  to  its  pristine  uses  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  station,  having  been  acquired  by  the  War 
Office  for  the  erection  of  new  barracks  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  depot  for  reservists 
and  time-expired  men.  Bitterne  Manor-house, 
near  Northam  bridge,  stands  on  the  site.; 
in  part,  of  Clausentum,  which  formed  a  chief i 
naval  and  military  station  during  the  Roman1 
occupation  of  Great  Britain.  The  outer  ditch 
and  masonry,  with  looped  walls,  of  the: 
Roman  fortress,  and  other  remains  of  the 
camp,  may  still  be  traced,  and  large  quantities 
of  coins  of  the  Ist-IVth  centuries,  implements, 
pavements,  etc.,  have  been  frequently  dug  up. 
To  Clausentum  succeeded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
town,  Hantune,  where  Canute  sometimes 
resided. 

The  Vinery,  Hampton  Court  Palace.— Bv' 
the  King’s  command  the  vinery  is  in  course 
of  reconstruction  upon  an  enlarged  site.  The 
tree  was  originally  planted  in  the  Privy 
Garden  in  1768,  being  a  slip  from  tho  Black 
Hamburgh  vine  at  Valentines,  near  Ilford, 
which  had  been  planted  there  ten  years  pre¬ 
viously  by  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  who  then 
owned  the  estate.  The  Palaoe  vine  has  a  stem 
115  ft.  long,  with  a  greatest  girth  of  nearly 
46  in.  The  removal  of  the  paving  stones  from 
the  floor  of  the  old  grape-house  will,  it  is 
expected,  result  in  benefit  to  the  roots,  and 
the  tree  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  glass 
enclosure  in  order  to  protect  it  from  dust  and 
other  accidental  injury  on  the  admission  of 
visitors. 

Granite  in  Elba. — In  the  annual  report  of 
Mr.  Vice-Consul  Tonietta  to  the  Foreign 
Office  the  following  passage  occurs: — “The 
granite  quarries  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  are  worked  on  a  large  scale.  A  load 
of  slabs  expressly  prepared  for  pavements  or 
other  work  on  roads  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Transvaal,  and  there  are  also  large  orders1 
from  London,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Cape  Town,  and  Durban.  The  granite  is  not 
scarce,  but  hitherto  nothing  has  been  done  to 
provide  for  the  despatch  of  such  great 
quantities,  which  need  i-apid  and  safe  means 
of  transport  which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in 
the  places  where  the  quarries  are  situated, 
because  the  coast  offers  no  shelter  against 
the  south-easterly  and  south-westerly  winds, 
or  against  the  unexpected  rush  of  wind  and 
sea  that  frequently  comes  from  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio.” 

Decorative  Trades’  Exhibition,  Edinburgh. 
7-In  connexion  with  the  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Painters  in  Scotland,  which  is  to  be  held 
early  in  March,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  the  decorative  trades  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Prince’s-street-,  to  be  open 


MaTch^^^'exWb^v,81,,  *  Saturday, 
papers  and  other  wall  and  railing8  Ud“  ■  wal1 
paints,  varnishes,  and  enamel?  -fg  5°ve.ri,nSs ; 
and  carpets;  an d  eSr ! tK.' fab™ 

and  wood  work-  e-rate*  nttings;  metal 
mosaic;  modelled  plaster-  cartoon'4' “d 
every  kind  of  decorative  material  and 

Patent  Office  Library _ Tho  ' .  . 

have  just  issued  a  k;hi;„  ’  authorities 

works  relatS  “to  the  &SShlnal  ??ida 

including  photogranhv  an  1  nc?  ^raPhlc  Arts, 
the  librarr  The  ?of’  ?,nlart  “$»***  in 
form  of  l  “subject  Hst”  ^Plled  in  the 
headings  based  upon  the  Wltl  lts  ^eral 
than  the  title?  which in ™  80nt<mts’  ratl>er 
deficient  or  misleading,  of  the  “h"?1  are 
primarily  catalogued.  The  UsV  of  n-  aa 
comprises  building  constrict?  6  °f  subjects 
bricks  and  tiles,' ^sSveyte f  and*"5’  Tte™h’ 
ceramics,  glass  and  ^  -  lnstruments, 

and  ornament8  S>nofc'maklDg’  ^oration 
beta,  funiiture,  Zhkwork  an?™41*1  alpha- 
cabinet-making  art  d  marquetry, 

work,  bronze  and  hr™  atl°n’-  art  un¬ 
binding,  artistic  anatnmZ°S’  P1?11*10^  book- 
biographies  of  artists  Tho  archffiolo8'.y>  and 

lions  U  cr0ossaS‘fetLcIshefnTn“h7uliann0lta- 

culars  of  the  methods  admiTf  >  1  £artl' 
and  grouping  the  ?“er°ed 

them  i)!Mthe°!,trar"here  ^“d 

PiMSH  CauacH,  Cakisbbooxe  i  w 

rim  tbS  l“r0?adh'  hhia 

fund  will  t(.5d  £**  rerioration 

since  ringing  of  them  as  now  hung  sits  ^ 
strain  and  vibration,  which  is  beginning  to  pm 
d““  in  the  masonry.  The  buiidingP  ho 

nnvoh  1S  111  f  Jlld  state>  the  west  wall  of  ’the 
poich  excepted.  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner  re 
commends  certain  repairs  and  improvements 
with  the  opening  out  of  the  tower  arch  and 
the  west  window  by  the  removal  of  the 
organ  and  choir  stalls  to  the  east  end.  He  is 

rdlh  T-  ?8  0peJ“ng  of  ‘he  chancel  arch 
and  tile  building  of  a  new  chanoel,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  way  of  a  memorial  to  tho 
if  th^'lT  ?e?,W.o£  Battenberg,  Governor 
pf„‘he  “f  °f  Wight.  The  former  chancel 

"“/L  Pt,ledmduOW,"  f°  Sav8  the  cos‘  of  ifs  re- 
pan.  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner  points  out  that 
a  now  chancel  would  disfigure  tho  church, 'and 
would  be  of  but  little  use,  since  tho  chancel 
arch  could  not  bo  more  than  9  ft.  8  in  in 
the  clear,  and  to  alter  it  would  be  out  of  tho 
question. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Premises  and  the 
“£w  Act.— Mr.  James  Green,  whom  the  Local 
Government  Board  nominated  as  arbitrator, 

lias  issued  his  “initial  valuation”  award  con¬ 
cerning  the  licensed  property  which  it  is 
alleged  will  be  improved  by  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  south  extremity  of  Ilamp- 
stead-road  where  it  meets  Euston  and  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  roads.  Mr.  Green  computes  the 
vaxue,  as  land  and  premises  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  public-house,  at  36,375 7.,  and  the  site 
as  commercial  land  at  5,000 7.,  or  with  tho 
licence,  at  17,250 1. ;  the  corresponding  values 
for  the  Adam  and  Eve  public-house  he  esti¬ 
mates  at  51,8757.,  13,2007.,  and  41,3257.  re¬ 
spectively.  The  latter  tavern,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  is  the  successor  of  that  which  is  depicted 
in  Hogarth’s  “March  of  the  Guards  to 
Finchley”  (1745),  now  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.— Messrs. 
Matheson  &  Grant’s  Engineering  Trades’  Re¬ 
port  states  that  after  a  time  of  doubt  and 
depression,  the  New  Year  opens  with  many 
indications  of  reviving  trade.  The  prices  of 
pig-iron  recorded  in  their  report  a  year  ago 
remained,  with  slight  variations,  till  the 
middle  of  the  year,  but  during  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  a  decided  rise,  and 
contracts  for  future  delivery  point  by  their 
conditions  to  the  expectation  of  a  further 
advance.  The  makers  of  finished  iron  and 
steel,  who  regard  pig-iron  as  their  raw 
material,  are  struggling  with  adversity  in 
their  endeavour  to  obtain  corresponding 
prices  for  their  products.  There  are  already 
signs  favourable  to  their  hopes.  In  th*3 
North  of  England,  the  improving  prospects 
of  the  shipbuilders  render  probable  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  material  of  all  kinds,  and 
therefore  higher  prices.  In  regard  to  steel 
rails,  the  present  power  of  production  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  present  requirements,  in 
the  United  States,  the  demand  would 
years  to  come  equal  the  present  supp  y> 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  increase  pre¬ 
maturely  the  power  of  Produ?flonprnnfi 
Canada,  the  new  Pacific  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  will  call  for  large  supplres 
during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  Canadian 
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makers  will  be  supported  by  tariffs,  supple¬ 
mented,  if  need  be,  by  bounties,  to  keep  the 
trade  in  the  Dominion.  The  anxiety  there 
to  supply  all  the  wheat  required  by  Great 
Britain,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  take  rails 
and  other  staple,  products  of  this  country  in 
exchange.  In  regard  to .  structural  steelwork, 
the  railway  companies  are  all  restricting  their 
expenditure  on  renewals  and  extensions,  but 
the  work  on  bridges  and  stations  that  cannot 
be  postponed  has  afforded  a  fair  amount  of 
employment  during  the  past  year.  The  use 
of  steel  in  buildings  is  growing,  but  the 
designers  endeavour,  in  the  use  of  beams  and 
sections,  to  leave  a  minimum  of  work  after 
the  steel  is  rolled.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  works  carrying  on  this 
branch  of  engineering,  not  only  in  the  use  of 
the  best  labour-saving  machinery,  but  in  the 
sequence  of  operations  and  such  systematising 
of  departments  and  designs  as  will  prevent 
the  numerous  leakages  that  absorb  profits. 
An  increased  output  capacity  from  works-  of 
a  given  area  is  also  so  obtained.  Partly  from 
these  causes  their  capacity  is  at  present  in 
excess  of  the  employment  available,  and  any¬ 
one  who  believes  in  a  coming  i-evival  of 
trade  could,  at  the  present  time,  obtain  con¬ 
trol  of  well-equipped  works  much  below  cost 
price. 

Improvements  at  Bromley.  -Under  their 
Bill,  which  will  shortly  be  before  Parliament, 
tHe  local  authority  of  Bromley  contemplate 
making  by-laws  with  regard  to  buildings,  ! 
etc.,  and  they  ask  that  all  new  taverns, 
hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  schools,  where 
the  building  exceeds  35  ft.  in  height,  shall 
be  provided  with  means  of  escape  from  the 
upper  stories  in  case  of  fire.  A  number  of 
street  widenings,  'etc.,  are  scheduled,  for 
which  the  engineer’s  estimate  is  72.792L 

Bridge,  Littlehampton.— The  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  of  Littlehampton  are  asking 
Parliament  this  session  for  power  to  purchase 
the  ferry  rights  over  the  river  Arun  at  Little¬ 
hampton,  and  to  construct  a  bridge  over  that 
river.  The  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  is 

14,000/.  . 

- - 

legal. 

CASES  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILD¬ 
ING  ACT,  1894. 

At  the  North  London  Police  Coairt,  on 
December  23,  before  Mr.  E.  Snow  Fordham, 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Elkington  &  Sons,  of  Roman- 
road,  Bow,  were  summoned  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Perkins,  District  Surveyor  for  West  Hackney, 
for  fixing  a  new  shop-front  at  No.  514,  Kings- 
land-road,  without  first  serving  a  notice  in 
writing,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  145  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 

The  defendant  contended  that  the  work  was 
one  of  neoessary  repair,  and  that  they  were 
in  consequence  exempted  by  the  provisions  of 
section  209  from  giving  notice. 

The  District  Surveyor  proved  that  the  work 
consisted  of  a  new  shop-sash,  new  stall-board, 
and  a  new  facia  to  the  cornice,  having  a 
greater  projection  than  the  old  facia,  and 
that  what  had  been  done  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  alteration  in  the  shop-front  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  a  new  tenant  than  a 
repair,  and,  in  referring  to  sections  138,  145, 
146,  73  (3  and  4)  and  207,  pointed  out  that 
stall-boards  were  frequently  placed  upon  the 
public  way.  and  unless  proper  notice  was 
given,  the  District  Surveyor  was  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  complied  with. 

The  magistrate  held  that  the  work  was  one 
for  which  notice  should  have  been  given,  and 
fined  the  defendants  10s.,  with  12s.  6d.  costs. 

Messrs.  Kearns  &  Stevens,  of  581,  Green- 
lanes.  Harringay,  were  also  summoned  at 
the  same  time  for  putting  in  new  shop-fronts 
to  No.  68,  Kingsland  High-street,  without 
giving  notice,  and  were  fined  20s.,  with 
12s.  6d.  oosts. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Westminster,  under  the  London  Build- 
in,,  Act.  1894,  Mr.  Francis  was  called  upon 
to°  adjudicate  and  to  make  an  order  with 
respect  to  a  site  in  Great  Peter-street  West¬ 
minster  the  National  Society,  as  building 
owners  ’  being  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  Mr  ’  Drury,  District  Surveyor,  with  respect 
to  certain  work  which  he  had  ordered. 
Counsel  for  the  National  Society  said  that, 
under  a  charter  of  George  III,,  they  assisted 
in  nromoting  the  education  of  children  of 
the  ^ioor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
rhnrch  It  was  proposed  to  build  more  com¬ 
modious  premises  in  Great  Peter-street,  *n 


lieu  of  those  in  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  they  carried  on  a  retail  business 
in  the  sale  of  educational  works;  this  branch 
only  represented- about  30  per'  cent,  of  their 
turnover,  and  was  altogether  subsidiary  to 
their  office  and  counting-house  work.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  claimed  exemption  from  the  re¬ 
striction  which  applied  to  domestic  buildings. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Dutton,  for  the  District  Surveyor, 
said  that,  though  this  was  a  perfectly  friendly 
reference,  the  plans  were  misleading,  as  they 
indicated  large  shop  space  on  the  ground  floor 
and  basement.  Mr.  Drury,  the  Surveyor,  was 
bound  to  give  the  notices,  otherwise  he  would 
have  really  been  responsible  for  any  accident. 
Mr.  Francis,  after  examining  the  plans,  held 
that  the  building  came  within  the  exemption 
of  the  Building  Act. — The  Times. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not-  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, , 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  [ 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those  | 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- : 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

26,425  of  1903. — N.  S.  Arthur:  Machine  for 
Bending  and  Straightening  Angle  Irons, 
Tee  Irons ,  Channel  Irons,  Rails,  and  other 
Metal  Bars  and  Beams. 

A  bending  or  straightening  machine,  charac¬ 
terised  by  three  rollers,  one  of  which  is  fixed 
in  position,  whilst  the  other  two  are  capable: 
of  being  moved  through  an  arc  of  a  circle  in 
such  manner  as  to  bend  the  metal  bar,  rail, 
or  beam  round  or  upon  the  fixed  roller,  the 1 
said  rollers  being  all  arranged  to  revolve 
about  their  axes. 

27,914  of  1903.— T.  Rowdon  :  Ventilating ' 
Gear  for  Greenhouses,  and  the  like. 
Ventilating  gear  for  greenhouses,  and  the 
like,  .consisting  of  a  weight  carried  by  a  series 
of  pivoted  levers,  one  of  which  is  curved  and  j 
engages  on  a  roller  fixed  to  the  underside  of 
the  ventilator,  said  weight  being  operated 
by  a  travelling  bar  and  acting  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  when  the  ventilator  is  raised. 

28,219  of  1903. — L.  Taylor  :  Kerbs,  Fenders, ' 
and  Fireplace  Fittings. 

This  invention  relates  to  kerb  fenders  for 
fireplace  fittings.  The  inventL.j  consists 
essentially  in  constructing  kerbs  or  fenders 
with  folding  stops  pivoted  or  otherwise  i 
attached  thereto  to  fold  inside  or  underneath 
the  base,  and  preferably  with  a  recess .  formed  : 
or  cut  in  the  base  into  which  the  stop  may  be  ; 
folded  to  prevent  injury  thereto  when  packed 
up  for  transit. 

411  of  1904. — J.  B.  Brooks  and  D.  Anslow  : 
Manufacture  of  T -Elbow  and  like  Junction  1 
Fittings,  for  Pipes  and  Tubes. 

The  manufacture  or  production  of  metallic  j 
T-junction  fittings  for  pipes  and  tubes,  which  j 
consists  in  first  fashioning  a  roughly-formed  I 
blank  of  metal,  when  in  a  heated  and  soft: 
state  by  drop  stampings,  or  by  dies  and' 
pressure,  into  a  partly-formed  fitting,  then , 
subsequently  cross  rolling  up  or  gathering1 
into  a  tubular  form,  the  flattened  or  spread 
out  metal  part  surmounting  a  tubular  stem 
member,  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  manu- 
facture,  and  afterwards  welding  the  joint. 
1,198  of  1904.— A.  T.  Heymann  :  Safety 
Device  for  Retaining  Cabin  and  other 
Doors  Ajar. 

A  device  for  locking  doors  ajar,  consisting 
in  the  combination  with  a  retaining  hook 


*A11  these  applications  are  in  the 
opposition  tg  the  grant  of  Patents 
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stage  in  which 
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jointed  to  the  door  jamb,  and  adapted  to 
engage  with  an  eye  on  the  door,  of  a  locking 
plate  jointed'  to  the  retaining  hook,  and 
slotted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  into 
unlocking  engagement  with  the  suitably- 
shaped  bolt  of  the  door  lock  when  said  bolt 
is  shot  by  means  of  the  key. 

1,633  of  1904.— H.  Moore:  Furniture  Castors. 

A  furniture  castor,  consisting  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  divided  socket  made  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  projection,,  and  fixed  to  the  castor 
plate,  a  vertical  pivoted  pin  carrying  the 
horn  piece  and  castor  bowl,  and  made  with  a 
groove  with  which  the  internal  projection 
engages  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
castor  pin  from  falling  out  of  the  socket,  but 
so  as  to  allow  the  castor  pin  to  turn  freely 
and  be  withdrawn  from  the  socket  and  re¬ 
inserted  therein  to  bear  against-  the  top  of 
the  socket. 

2,820  of  1904.— F.  L.  Ames  :  Fireproof  Cur¬ 
tains  for  Theatres,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  fireproof  cur¬ 
tains,  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  theatres 
or  similar  structures.  A  fireproof  blind  or 
curtain,  made  in  accordance  with  this  inven-  I 
tion,  consists  in  knitting  or  weaving  togethor 
fine  metallic  threads  or  wire  with  which  may  ! 
bo  incorporated  Sfnne  fireproof  substance  such 
as  asbestos,  or,  if  desired,  two  or  more 
metallic  threads  composed  of  different  metals 
may  be  woven  or  otherwise  intermixed  with 
one  another.  An  important  feature  of  this  I 
invention  is  that  the  threads  of  which  the 
curtain  is  composed  must  be  of  that  degree  of 
fineness  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being 
woven  so  closely  that  the  said  curtain  when 
made  will  be  air  proof  in  construction. 

2,838  of  1904.  F.  L.  Ames  :  Dock  Gates, 
Bridges,  and  similar  Structures. 

This  invention  relates  to  dock  gates,  bridges,  I 
and  similar  structures.  According  to  this  in-  I 
vention  an  extensible  hand-rail  is  provided 
which  may  be  of  telescopic,  folding,  or 
similar  formation,  so  that  when  the  dock  I 
gates  are  closed,  said  hand-rail  can  be  readily 
extended  across  the  same  and  will  thus  afford  ! 
a  support  or  guard  for  persons  in  crossing  the  j 
gates.  Or  the  said  hand-rail  may  be  flexible  1 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  rolling  up  at  the  ends  I 
of  the  dock  gate  when  not  required  to  be 
used.  If  necessary  detachable  or  folding  up¬ 
rights  may  be  provided  for  supporting  the  I 
said  hand-rail  at  intervals  and  for  imparting  I 
thereto  extra  rigidity. 

3,928  of  1904. — W.  Mathieson  &  Wilsons  &  ( 

Mathiesons,  Ltd.  :  Stoves,  Fireplaces,  or  I 
the  like  for  Domestic  or  other  Purposes. 

This  invention  relates  to  stoves,  fireplaces,  or  I 
the  like  for  domestio  and  other  purposes,  I 
and  is  particularly  applicable  to  that  class  I 
of  stove,  or  the  like,  which  is  provided  with  | 
a  movable  canopy  for  the  purpose  of  regu-  I 
lating  the  size  of  the  opening  into  the  flue,  or  'j 
the  like.  In  carrying  out  this  invention,  the  1 
canopy  is  of  the  usual  construction,  but  in  1 
place  of  the  base  plate  a  finger  or  projection  I 
of  suitable  dimensions  is  attached  on  the  I 
interior  of  such  canopy,  by  means  of  a  screw  I 
or  other  convenient  means,  such  finger  pro-  I 
jecting  some  little  distance  towards  the  fire  I 
back.  The  plates  forming  the  sides  of  the  I 
stove,  grate,  or  the  like,  are  constructed  as  j 
hitherto,  with  the  exception  that  the  top  I 
edges  of  said  plates  towards  the  front  of  the  1 
grate  are  so  formed  that  the  interior  I 
movable  plate  or  head  may  be  loosely  pivoted  I 
thereon. 


4,820  of  1904. — E.  G.  Harcourt  :  Fanlight 
and  similar  Opening  and  Closing  Devices. 
Fanlight  and  similar  opening  and  closing 
devices  of  the  self-sustaining  type,  the  com-  j 
bination  comprising  an  arm  or  its  equivalent,  I 
and  means  for  reciprocating  tho  same,  I 
mounted  upon  a  support  secured  to  the  fixed  I 
framing,  a  socket  piece  in  pivotal  or  rota¬ 
table  connexion  with  the  said  arm.  and  a  bar 
or  stem  piece  projecting  from  the  fanlight  j 
or  movable  part  and  adapted  to  slide  within  1 
the  said  socket  piece. 

4,900  of  1904.— C.  J.  Symons:  Roofing  Tiles,  j 
Roofing  tiles  having  at  one  side  a  grooved  j 
rib  projecting  upwards  above  the  face  of  the 
tile,  and  at  the  other  or  opposite  side  a  cover-  ] 
mg  flange  having  on  its  underface  a  down¬ 
wardly  or  inwardly  projecting  tongue,  the  I 
arrangement  being  such  that,  in  laving  the  I 
tiles,  the  covering  flanges  lie  over  'the  said  I 
grooved  ribs  and  the  tongues  of  the  cover-  I 
thg  loosely  take  int°  the  grooves  of 


7,071  of  1904.— R.  -L. 
Ranging  Sashes. 
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a  drum  near  said  bearing,  a  spring  sur¬ 
rounding  said  hollow  spindle  and  secured  by 
one  end  thereto,  and  by  its  other  end  to  a 
case  covering  said  hollow  spindle,  a  locking 
bolt  on  said  case  adapted  to  enter  a  hole  in 
one  of  said  flanges,  a  loose  spindle  with  one 
end  adapted  to  enter  said  hollow  spindle  and 
with  its  other  end  to  enter  a  sheath, 
a  supporting  bearing  for  one  end  of  said 
sheath,  two  circular  flanges  on  said  sheath 
forming  a  drum,  and  a  set  screw  to  clamp 
said  loose  spindle  to  said  sheath  at  a  desired 
length. 

21,109  of  1904.— V.  Muller  :  Ceilings  and 
Floors. 

A  wood  lathwork  with  “slip-in”  tissue  of 
non-metallic  trellis  work,  intended  to  be 
placed  between  the  iron  beams  of  the  ceilings 
and  the  outer  plaster  lining  of  these  ceil¬ 
ings,  so  as  to  avoid  the  immediate'  contact  of 
the  iron  with  the  plaster,  and  the  consequent 
drawbacks. 

23,181  of  1^04. — J.  W.  Seibert:  Curtain  Poles. 
A  curtain  pole  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  equal  sections,  reduced  ends  formed  on 
each  of  the  said  sections,  slots  formed  in  a 
vertical  position  in  each  of  the  sections,  the 
one  slot  directly  opposite  the  other,  and  a 
clamp  having  downwardly  extending  prongs 
to  engage  with  the  slots  formed  in  the  pole, 
and  a  spring  attached  to  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  said  prongs. 

23,704  of  1904.— S.  Lee:  A  Castor  for  Chairs, 
or  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  castors,  such  as  are 
fitted  to  legs  of  chairs,  tables,  or  the  like, 
and  consists  essentially  in  a  ball  race  suitably 
secured  to  the  leg,  and  in  which  are  retained 
so  as  to  rotate  freely  in  any  direction  a  suit¬ 
able  number  of  steel  or  other  balls,  which 
project  downwards  beyond  the  race  so  as  to 
form  the  actual  support  of  the  chair,  or  the 
like. 

23,720  of  1904.— A.  J.  Boult  (J.  Sj  Metcalf 
&  Co.) :  Erection  of  Concrete  Walls  or 
Structures. 

This  relates  to  erecting  the  wall  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  by  filling  concrete  into  a  mould,  in  a 
manner  to  render  continuous  the  progress1-  of 
erection,  by  a  method  which  consists  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  mould  from  underneath  through  the 
medium  of  jack  screws  or  otherwise  along 
the  surfaces  of  its  filling  of  concrete  while 
the  filling  work  is  proceeding. 

23,889  of  1904. — F.  J.  Talbot:  A  Ventilator 
for  Buildings. 

A  ventilator,  consisting  of  an  air  guide  hav¬ 
ing  outwardly  inclined  sides,  arranged  at  the 
upper  part  of  a  window,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  provided  with  slots  or  other  shaped  holes. 
25,985  of  1904.— P.  Grunwald  and  R.  Grun- 
WALU :  Hinges. 

An  adjustable  door  or  window  hinge,  in 
which  the  bolt  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
door  or  the  like,  and  serving  as  pivot,  is 
provided  on  its  lower  end  projecting  out  of 
the  adjusting  nut  with  a  flat  corresponding 
with  a  like  flat  formed  on  the  lower  shaped 
head,  to  the  end  of  permitting  of  the  adjust¬ 
ability  of  the  bolt  in  its  axial  direction,  whilst 
preventing  its  rotation  either  by  the  adjusting 
nut  or  by  the  frictional  moments  exerted  by 
the  movements  of  the  door  or  window. 

14.389  of  1904.— H.  S.  Gerdes,  jun.  :  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Fuel  Blocks  or  Briquettes. 

A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  blocks 
or  briquettes,  which  consists  in  mixing  fresh 
peat  earth  or  similar  humous  matter  with 
anthracite  coal  or  lignite  in  the  shape  of 
dust  or  slag,  and  either  moulding  the  said 
mixture  into  suitable  blocks  or  briquettes,  and 
drymg  the  latter,  or  drying  the  mixture  com¬ 
pletely  or  partly,  -then  comminuting  it  and 
pressing  it  into  briquettes  or  blocks. 

2,768  of  1904.— S.  Shephesd  :  Joints,  and  the 
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5,467  of  1904. — H.  Wehner:  Apparatus  for 
Purifying  Water. 

A  process  for  purifying  water  by  dividing  the 
said  water  into  drops  or  spray  or  fine  par¬ 
ticles  which  are  caused  to  fall  in  a  shower 
through  a  more  or  less  air-tight  chamber,  the 
interior  space  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  a  partial  vacuum. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  0. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Cox  on  “  Libraries.’ 
7.30  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Eric  S.  Bruce,  M.A.,  on 
“  Kites  and  Flying  Machines.”  4  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  7. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Voelker 
Incandescent  Mantle  Company’s  Factory,  Albert  Works, 
South-street,  Wandsworth.  2.30  p.m. 

The  Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters 
( Carpenters'  Hall). — Mr.  J.  D.  Manners  on  “  A  Visit  to 
Chatham  Naval  Hospital.”  6  p.m. 

Monday,  January  9. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Adjourned  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  following  papers: — “Building  By-laws, 
especially  in  Rural  Districts,”  by  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  ; 
and  “  Architectural  Design  and  the  London  Building 
Act,”  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson.  8  p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Professor  S.  H.  Capper 
on  “Choisy’s  Researches  in  Ancient  Building  Construc¬ 
tion.”  With  Limelight  Illustrations.  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  ( Incorporated ). — Mr. 
John  Wilson  on  “The  Palace  of  Versailles.” 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  ( Architectural  Section). 
— Mr.  J.  D.  Boyd  on  “  The  ‘  Reck  ’  System  of  Heating.” 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday.  January  10. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Sir  William  Henry 
White,  K.O.B.,  past-president,  on  “The  Recent  Vi- it  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.”  8  p.m.  [The  address 
will  be  repeated  on  the  following  day  at  3.30  p.m.] 
Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. — 
Mr.  W.  M.  Dodson  on  “  St.  David’s  Cathedral.” 
8  pm. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  ( Students’  Sketching 
Club). — Mr.  S.  A.  Smith  on  “  Quantities.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — 7  p.m. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects’ 
Society.— Mr.  E.  Harding  Payne  on  “Public,  Baths.” 

8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  11. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  —  Mr. 
W.  D.  Belcher  on  “  The  Regulations  of  Fire  Insurance 
Companies.”  7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  ( Associates’  Meet¬ 
ing). — 8  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  12. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Annual 
Dinner,  Queen’s  Hotel.  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — (1)  Conclusion 
of  discussion  on  “  The  Combination  of  Dust  Destructors 
and  Electricity  Works  Economically  Considered,”  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Adams.  (2)  “  Fuel  Economy  in  Steam 
Power  Plants,”  by  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Booth  and  J.  B.  C. 
Kershaw.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  January  13. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  James  Swinburne  on  “  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.”  8  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).— ’Lecture  (illustrated  by  Experiments  and  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides)  on  “  The  Theory  of  the  Incandescent 
”  ”  by  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes.  8  p.m. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel., 6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 

THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVII. 

(July  to  December,  1904)  will  be  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  next  issue. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  will  be  ready  on 
the  23rd  Inst. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

average  prices1  of1  materials^ Stenwe“aril?the?e’ 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously IE  lowfest- 

BEICKS,  &c. 

SS&  and  ^ °d‘Per  1000  alon^,  in  river. 

Grizzles  .  18  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5  0 

Shippers  .  2  5  0 

Flettons  .  18  0  J’ 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  ”  at  railway  depot. 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Eed  Pressed 
Ruahon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . ,12  0  0 

Headers  .  1L  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . .  2  0  0 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  o’  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  ” 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  2“  “  ” 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OP  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BI? 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  &c.,  &c. 

Six  lines  or  under  .  6s.  Od. 

Each  additional  line .  Is.  Od. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  AD  VERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  Od. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  Gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

.*  Stamps  must  nut  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  “The  Builder,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “Classification”  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY; 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 

TJTVTAT.S  Srn  loft  nt  —-.—I—  _ .1 _ ’  .  _  - 


PERSONS  advertising  in  “The  Builder’’  may  have  Replies 
addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unusea 
6tamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 

Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8 J  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Wliitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wliarf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.-lepct. 

Beer  „  1  C  „  „ 

Greensliill  ,,  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  ,, 

Eed  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  „ 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2  0  ,,  ,, 

Eed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  [random  sizes)  0 11J  ,,  ,, . 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . .' .  0  7$  „  „ 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  . , 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  ,. 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  » 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

,,  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  dep6t. 

„  „  „  3  in.  do.  1  2J  n  •• 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d.  „„„  ,  . 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  a 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „  ». 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „  »» 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „  » 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „  » 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .........  12  12  6  „  •> 

16  x  8  6  12  6 

PEIQRS  CUERENT — Continued  on  page  27. 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Ml  ,  . 

(For  some  Contraots,  &c„  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

Feb.  8 

•Designs  and  Plans  for  New  Public  Elementary  School 
♦Designs  for  Municipal  Buildings . 

Feb.  28 

Borough  of  Lambeth  . 

Mar.  30 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


J.iahting  Dudley  Hill  Council  Schools  by  Electricity 

Dining  Room  at  the  Belle  Vue  Schools . 

Paving  Carriageway  of  Richard-st.  with  Jarrah  Blks. 

Lantern  Lights  at  Public  Baths.  Parkshot  . . 

Two  Observation  Blocks  at  Sanatorium,  Hedon-road 
Repairs  to  Plaster,  Walls  etc.,  Down  Cathedral. . . . 

'  Street  Works.  Llanbradach . 

Laundry  Machinery  . •  •  •  . . 

Rowley  Rag  and  Blast  Furnace  Cinder . . 

Iron  Pontoon  for  Seacomhe  Ferry  Landing  Stage  . . 
Gas  Burners  at  Ouseburn  Council  Schools,  Albion-row 

Materials,  etc.  (twelve  months)  ........  •  ■  •  •  •  - - 

Cleaning  Down,  Painting,  etc.,  Armley  Brch.  Library 
Cleaning  Down,  etc..  Sheenscar,  Hunslet.etc.  Libraries 
Oak  Furniture  f«r  Woodhouso  Branch  Library  .... 
Furniture  and  Fittings  for  Headingloy,  etc.,  Libraries 

Pillar  Posts  for  Fencing,  etc . 

F.yebolts  ard  Strand  Wire  . . 

Portland  Cement  . 

5.000  tons  of  Portland  Cement  . 

200  tons  of  Spalls  . 

Stores  . 

Bridge  Work  .  ■  . . . 

Electric  Lighting  of  Workhouse.  W [gam -road  ..... 

I  aundrv  for  Headqtrs.  Homes  for  Children,  Fishponds 

Four  Dwellings,  Ferris  Point  Lighthouse,  Larne - 

Four  Dwellings  at  Clifden.  eo.  Galway  . . 

4  000  vds  of  2-in.  metal  Pipes  and  Laying . 

fC,0  yds.  of  2-in  Fireclay  Pipes  and  Laying. ....... 

Concrete  Cisterns  for  Wa  Sup.  to  Easter  Elclnes  Hse. 

100  to  200  tons  of  ‘loft  Timber  . ... .... . .  . .  . . 

National  Schools.  Noith  William  Street,  Dublin.. .. 

Business  Premises.  South-street.  Elgin  . . 

Christchurch  Part  Sewer  («*0  lineal  yds.) . 

Sewer,  Farnham-road  Guildford . 

Winmarleigh-s'reet  Works  . . 

Alteration  of  MosesPeld  House.  Springhurn  . 

10  noo  vds.  super,  of  Street  Paving  with  Setts  - 

Rebuilding  the  Angel  Inn,  Neath  . 

Widening  the  Shore-road.  Dunoon . . . . .  - .  - 

Baptist  Chapel  and  School.  Glyncorrwg,  Port.  Talbot 

Sunday  School.  St.  Catherines,  Canton,  Cardiff - 

Tramway  Points  and  Crossings,  etc  . 

•  Valve  House,  etc.,  at  Foleshill  Works  . 

•Making-up  Edgware-road  . . 

Four  Homes  for  Female  Patients,  Bangour  . . ...... 

Steel  Superstructure.  Cricklade-road  Bridge,  Swindon 

Cast-Iron  Water  Tank  for  80,000  gallons . 

•Construction  of  Sewers,  etc . 

*New  Boiler  House,  etc.^.  •••••••■ . 

Enlargement  of  Manor  Park  School  . 

Roadworks.  Nnsebv’s  Estate.  Rugby.  . 

Steel  Roadway  Bridge  over  the  Usk  at  Kemeys. . . . 

Stores  . 

Road  Materials  . 

Removal^ of*' Partition ,  etc. .  at’  Recent, -sDe'et  School 

•  Erection  of  Police  Court,  etc.,  at  Lutterworth 

Reconstruction  of  Brooks  s  Sewer,  etc.  Old  Trafford 
Class-room.  Whitehead  National  School  . 

•Footbridge  and  Approach  Roads,  etc . 

*  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Scheme . 

*  Ron dwSKml  Plate-la v in'gjfor  Tramways  ...... 

•  Public  Elementary  School.  Senrab-street,  Mile  End.. 

♦  Restoration  of  17,  Fleet-street . 

sfe^oofs  forEngine.  etc.*.  Houses,'  Beaumont  Leys 
Thirty-two  Houses  at,  Deri  . 

^Attendant' ^Mefsroom, 'etc.,  County  Asylum,  Eai'ihili 

*  Annual  Contracts  . !'""!""!! 

nSSSTtloMtif  ini  Llbriryl.  ...... . . 

ElectrioT.ighting.  -tc..  Bead’s  Grammar  School,  Dies 

Stores  (Marham  Waterworks  Scheme!  . 

Granite  and  Slag  ••••• . 

•Fire  Escape  Staircase,  etc . 

•Pons traction  of  Two  Bridges  . 

Painting  Works  .  .  -  -  - . 

5»Sic  w**  p»rt  Talb°* Dock:i . 

♦Granite  Setts  . 


Bradford  Education  Committee . . 


Finsbury  Borough  Council  . 
Richmond  Corporation  . . . 
Hull  Corporation . 


Caerphilly  TT.D.C . 

Killarney  District,  Lunatic  Asylum 

Perry  Barr  U.D.C . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Newcasile-on-Tyne  Education  Com. 

Lancaster  Corporation . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Burma  Railways  Co . 

do. 
do. 

Blackpool  Highways  Committee  . . 

Woolwich  Guardians  . 

Gt.  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Co. 

Burma  Railways  Co . 

Ormskirk  Guardians  . 

Bristol  Guardians . 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  .... 
do. 

Seafield  Estates,  Rothes .  Estate  Office,  Rothes,  N.B.. 


W.  Bailey,  Tonfleld-buildings,  Market-street.  Bradford . 

Education  Office  (Architect's  Department),  Manor-road,  Bradford 
Boro’  Surveyor’s  Office,  Finsbury  Town  Hall.  Rosebery-av.,  E.C. 

I.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Surrey 

J.  H.  Hirst.  City  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Hull . . 

Col.  R.  H.  Wallace,  C.B.,  45,  Victoria-street,  Belfast  . 

A.  O.  Harpur.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Caerphilly . 

L.  F.  Griffin.  Medical  Superintendent  at  the  Asylum  . 

H.  H.  Gammell,  Sur..  Council  Hse.,  Green-la.,  Hamstead,  nr.  B’ham 

Ferries  Manager’s  Office,  Egremont  Ferry,  Cheshire . 

4.  Goddard,  Sec.,  Educa.  Offices,  Northumberland-id.,  Newcastle 

J.  C.  Mount,  Borough  Surveyor,  Lancaster . 

City  Engineer's  Office  . 

do. 

do. 


J.  I.  Berry,  Secretary,  48,  Copthall-nvenue,  London.  E.C . 

4.  G.  Begbie.  76,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  .. 

G.  B.  Teers.  Engineer,  10,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester . 

w-  8.  Skinner,  Architect,  Edinhurgh-chbrs.,  Baldwin-st.,  Biisto) 
O.  Aimstrong,  Secretary,  Irish  Lights  Office,  Dublin  . . 


Bexlev  LLD.C . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Warrington  Paving,  etc  ,  Committee 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Londonderry  Borough  Council  _ 

Mr.  E.  Evans  Bevan  . 

Dunoon  Town  Council  . 

Rev.  T.  F.  Williams . 

Rev.  J.  Baker  . 

Rochdale  Corporation . 

Coventry  Corporation  Gas  Com.  . . 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Witnev  U.D.C . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

|  Chelsea  Guardians  . 

East  Ham  Education  Committee  . . 
Rugby  Benefit  Building  Society  . . 

Monmouth  C.C . . 

1  Birmingham  Public  Works  Ccm. 
do. 

Elgin  Town  Council . 

Plvmouth  Education  Authority 

Leicestershire  C.C . 

Manchester  Corporation . 


Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

Horsham  R.D.O . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

London  C.C. 


.T.  Macdonald,  Poor  Law  Offices,  New  Bridge-street,  Manchesfer 

A.  B.  Bruntz,  C.E..  1,  College-street,  Dublin . 

J.  Witt.et,  Architect,  Elgin . 

W.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer.  11,  Fold-street.  Bolton  . 

C.  G.  Mason,  Borough  Surveyor.  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford  ... 

T.  Longdin,  Borough  Eneineer,  Town  Hall,  Warrington 

Office  rf  Public  Works.  City- chambers.  Olnsgow  .  .  . 

w.  J.  Robinson,  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Londonderry 

J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect,  Neath . .  >  . 

J.  Andrew,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Dunoon  . . 

D.  T,.  Evans,  Architect,  Blaengwynfv  . . 

J.  W.  Rodger.  14.  High-street,  Cardiff .  . 

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale . 

Engineer  and  General  Manager,  Gas  Works.  Covent.rv . 

Council  s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon  N  W 

Hippolyte  J.  Blanc  Architect,  2>,  Rutlaud-squar'o,  Edinburgh" 
Engineer,  Paddington  Station  ....  ®  [ 

F.  J.  D.  Westell.  Clerk.  28,  Bridge-street!  Witnev . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road.  Kilburn,  N.W.  . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  250,  King’s-road,  Chelsea  "s'.  W.‘ . 

11  and  12,  Finsburv-square,  E.C . 

J.  T.  Franklin,  Architect,  Regent-street.  Rugby  . 

.T.  J.  Webster  Engineer,  39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,'  S.W.' ' 

J .  Price,  City  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Birmingham 
do. 

A.  A.  Turriff,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Elgin  .. 

E.  C.  Cook.  Education  Offices,  18,  Princesk-s'q'u'aYe!  Plymouth  ' ' ' 

S.  Perkins  Pick,  6.  Milli.tone-lane.  Leicester  y  tU  . . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

A.  H.  M  Kibhin,  Whitehead.  Belfast...  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell . 


do. 
do. 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

Leicester  Corporation . 

Deri  No.  2  Building  Club  . . 

Erdington  U.D.C . 

Lancashire  Asvluras  Board 
Lambeth  Borough  Council . . 

Stroud  R,D  C.  . . 

Erdington  U.D.C . 


Harrogate  Corporation  . 

Hertfordshire  County  Council 

Bly thing  Union . 

Chertsey  R.D.C. . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rlv.  Co. 
Nottingham  Water  Committee 
Port  Talbot  Railway  and  Docks  Co. 
Capetown  Corporation . 


Council  s  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Beckenham 

Cluef  Engineer,  Countv  Hall,  Soring  Gardens,  S.W. . 

Arch,  a  (Edu  )  Dept.  (Room  148).  Edu.  Offices,  Victoria-'embknk 
General  Section,  Architect  s  Department,  15.  Pell  Mall  East  S  W 
n  En«ineer-  Electricity  Works.  Swindon.. .  ’ 

Tow“ HaU'  1-*« 

G.  Kenwrick.  F.S.I.,  73.  Colmore-row'.  Birmincham . 

T.  Wainwright,  Clerk  of  Works,  at  the  Asylum  . 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road,  S.E.  . 

Fisher  &  M  lines,  6.  Rowcroft,  Stroud  . 

w  ^n«rl^k'  7*’  Co|more-row,  Birminghkm' . . 

G.  Dren,?an.-  the  School.  Drax.  near  Selbv . 

?  ‘  rEnK'.nee0r-  14’  Albert- street,  Harrogate  . 

N.  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  Hatfield  K  . 

Union  Offices.  Bulcamn,  Halesworth  . 

R.  St.  Georgemoore.  17.  Victoria-street',' S.W . 

Engineer  s  Office^  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester  . . 

E.  Peter1  a-square,  ; 

Davis  &  Soper,  54,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.'  . 


.Tan.  13 
Jan.  14  . 


Jan.  25 
do. 
do 

Jan.  26 


Jan.  28 
do. 


Jan.  30 
do. 

Feb.  « 
Feb.  13 
No  date. 


Those  marked  tcitfi  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv.  vL  viii.  x. 
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PRICES  CURRENT—  Continued,  from  page  25. 

SLATES  ( continued ). 
in.  in.  ^  s- 

17  6  per  1000 of  1200 atr.  d. 

20  x  12  „  ».  18  7  6  *» 

18x10  „  13  5  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0  „ 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6  „ 

18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6  „ 

16  x  8  „  6  12  6  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles . 50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .' .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valiev  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) . 51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  . . .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary "  brand 

^in  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

mamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . ; .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  ‘‘Hartahill”  bmnd 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 


Do.  pressed... 

Do.  Ornamental  do .. 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 


.  47  6 
,  50  0  „ 

,.4  0  per  doz. 


WOOD. 


Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £ 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  15  10 

Deals :  best  3  bv  4 .  14  10 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10 
Battens :  best  2§  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d. 
16  10  0 


12  10  0 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


Deals :  seconds .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  .  ,,  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  9  10  0 

2  in.  by  4§  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 


3  in.  .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  «  n  o 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


Joiners’ Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  y  y 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  17  C  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

>»  »  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

““19 in.; .  15  10  0 

Battens,  2Jm.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens  .  13  ]0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  io  0 

Battens . , .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in.  ....  13  io  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
”  3  ^  9  in.  13  10  o 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  ii'in!  13  10  0 

»»  »  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

p:,  ,  ”  ,  »,  battens  .  9  10  0 

Pitch-pme :  deals .  16  in  n 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . .  0  10  " 

Ye  nTiPmerFirst'  re?ular  sizes  40  0 


3  15  0 
At  per  standard. 


24  0  0 
22  10 
IS  10  .0 


22  10 
19  10 

15  0 
17  0 

16  0 
12  10 


15  10 
14  10 
12  0 
14  10 
13  10 
10  10 


Oddments  , 


0  0 


Seconds,  regular  sizes""."!."."'"’  30  0  u 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . "  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube"  0  3  6 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

LS,  per  ft.  o„l.  . 0  |  6 

n^^C°t0a*^T’per  ft-  cu’be-  0  5  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  n  n  o 

i  in.  do.  do . o  0  7 

Dry  ^abogany-Honduras,  Ta- 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch...  0  0  9 

Se^chJd’  FlgUry’  per  ft”  8UP-  as 

Dry  Walnut, 'Ameri^'^r'ft'sup.  °  1  6 

[eak,  per  load  . 17  J  J 

Whitewood  Planks! 

per  ft.  cube . *  n  ,, 

Prepared  Flooring— 

1  shot7  7  *“*  yeU°W' pkned  and 
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Per  square. 
0  13  6  0  17 


016  0 


WOOD  (continued). 

Prepared  Flooring  ( continued ) —  Per  square. 

2  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
and  beaded  or  V- jointed  brds.  u  11  u  u  13  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

2  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  . 5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  12  6  .„  8  15  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

Common  Bars  .  6  15  0  ...  7  5  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22 g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  12  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  2  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  1-s  12  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . 18  12  6  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  1.5  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  10  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ... 

Thin  „  „  0  0  11  ... 

Copper  nails  .  „  0  0  10  ... 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet .  ,,  0  0  9J  ... 

Thin  . .  „  0  0  10  ... 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  „  0  1  44  ... 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 0  0  64  ... 

Tinmen’s . . .  „  0  0  8  ... 

Blowpipe .  0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

&  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  . 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
2d. 

3|d. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 


£ 


per  gallon  0 

111  barrels  . 

in  drums . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  . 

in  barrels  . 

..  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . 

Stockholm  Tar  . 


VARNISHES,  &0. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  sea 

Churches . . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . . . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

W  hite  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . . 

Berlin  Black  . .*. 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


TEEMS  OE  SUBSCRIPTION 

THK  BUILDER”  (Published  WppVIwI  i.  . 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  pert  Jf’  the^PnW  ?,IEKCT 

builder.”  Catherine-street  w.c  Publisher  of  '•  The 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURB  i 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s  ner  annum  ^ 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers)  cCZ  » 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  tb,-a 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor  “and  ZL  r®a„1‘ng 

not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays [N.B _ We  cannot 

publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  mdfikh  - 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amSuS 
Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Jnd  ^er  13  und®r  10(Wi>  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.]  y  cases 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERMORLAIS.  —  For  erecting  head-teachers’ 
rooms,  for  Merthyr  Tydfil  Urban  District  Council  Educa- 
tion  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Llewellin  Smith,  architect  :— 

E.  P.  Davies,  6,  Broad-street,  Dowlais  _  £lu8 

BIDBOROUGH.— For  laying  and  jointing  one  mile 
of  3-in.  water  mam,  for  the  Tonbridge  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  F.  Harris,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Broad¬ 
way,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells : 

Per  Lineal 
Yard, 
s.  (J. 

3-  Carl»y  . {3  II 

Jt.  O.  Jarvis .  2  10 

F.  H.  Bingham  . .  2  10J 

Leney  &  son  ....  2  4’ 

J.  Crates  &  Son  £  ^  g|| 

]4-in. 


Per  Lineal 
Yard. 


A.  Rheeter  &  Co. . .  l 

A.  E.  Nunn .  1 

T.  Hallett  &  Sons..  1 
J .  Roop,  Ton- 
bridge*  .  1 


§  3-in. 


BRISTOL — For  pulling  down  old  buildings  and  the 
formation  of  roads  and  sewers  at  the  Horfleld  Court 
Farm  estate,  for  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  Carnarvon-road, 
Redland,  Bristol.  Mr.  W.  P.  Saunders,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Rupert  Chambers,  Quay-street,  Bristol ;  — 


T.  Free  &  Co.  £1,838  15  11 
J.  Dare  &  Co.  1,799  ‘ 

J.  Hatherley  1,733 
G.  Tyler....  1,600 
W.  &  J.  Ben¬ 
nett  ....  1,395 


Mere  weather 
&  Sons  . .  £ 
Wilkins  & 


.  £1,317  0  0 


Ashley-rd.* 
W.  Brindon . 
M.  Parker]:  . 
Withdrawn. 


950  0  0 


CHAD  WELL  HEATH. — For  the  erection  of  shop  and 
private  house  at  Chad  well  Heath,  Essex.  Mr.  Herbert 
Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street, 
London.  E.C. : — 

Sheffield  Bros.. .  £1.295  OIDowsing  & 

Osborn  <fc.  Sons  1,149  0  Davis  _ £1,090  0 

F.  &  A.  Willmott  1,099  0  |  Clemens  Bros. . .  1,050  10 


CHELTENHAM.— For  erecting  four  iron  fire  escape 
staircases  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  J. 
Villar,  architect,  2,  Essex-place,  Cheltenham  : — 

J.  Hall  &  Son  £235  0  0  J.  Bitchen  & 


205 


202  0  0 


Haward  Bros... 

Lion  Foundry 
Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

W.  A.  Baker  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  196  0  0 

W.  Cresswell  . .  173  10  6 

W.  Lethereu  & 

Sons  .  168  0  0 

Collins.  &  God¬ 
frey  .  167  59 

Herring  &  Son  167  0  0 


Son,  Ltd.  ..  £162  10  0 
St.  L’ancrdsiron 

Work  Co.  . .  156  0  0 

G.  Wright  &  Co.  153  0  0 
Boneford  & 

Evershed  ..  147  10  0 
Cadogan  Iron¬ 
works  .  146  10  0 

Hancock  &  Son  142  10  0 
R.  E.  &  C. 

Marshall . 


140  0  0 

CHERTSEY.— For  club-house,  for  the  Chertsey  Golf 
Club.  Mr.  T.  H.  Nixon,  architect,  116,  Upper  Tulse- 
liill,  S.W.  : — 

G.  Gray  . £779  I  J.  Harris,  Laleham*. .  £520 

J.  llayney  .  700  |  A.  Jordan]  .  618 

J  With  reservations. 

COLERAINE.— For  building  a  technical  school,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  W.  <fe  M.  Given, 
architects,  Diamond,  Coleraine  : — 

W.  Gould  &  Co.,  Coleraine* . £1,484  9  3 

EDMONTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  Section 
House  at  Edmonton.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Surveyor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  New  Scotland  Yard,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  &  Chidgey, 
Cbaring-cross-chambers,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. : — 
A.  Hood . £4,200  A.  Monk  .  £3,650 


A.  X1UUU  .......... 

Holloway  Brothers.  3,829 

C.  Ansell  .  3,821 

Grover  &  Sons  ....  3,796 

Spiers  &  Son .  3,748 

W.  Eyre .  3,722 

Lascelles  &  Co .  3,720 

Lathey  Brothers  . . 


Willmott  &  Son's  ..  3,045) 
Stapleton  &  Son  . .  3,636 

Higgs  &  Hill .  3,588 

Fairhead  &  Son  . .  3,284 

Lawrance  &  Son  ..  3,274 
Knight  &  Son  ....  3,227 


HANDSWORTH.— For  laying  60J  yds.  of  se\u.rs, 
etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Bicliard- 
soii.  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Hands- 

W°rtS.  Wood,  Union-row;  Handsworth*  ..  £439  18  il  I 

HENDON.— For  portable  fire  escape 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  a.  blater  Grlmley, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor: — 


R.  lies,  Ltd . £193 

G.  Hudgell .  137  u 

R.  Lisles .  131  10 

Humphreys,  Ltd.  127  0 

J.  McManus  -  113  0 

W.  Glover  &  Sons  113  0 

W.  Harbrow -  111  0  ■  '  , 

]  Patent  construction  (’*  Frazzi  ”),  including  founda 
tions. 

§  Recommended  for  acceptance.  - - 


A.  E.  Brown]  ..£103  5 

Turpie  Bros .  104  0 

F.  Smith' &  Co.  ..  99  0 

T.  Pearce  .  a7  u 

'.  H.  Pecover, 
Maryleboue§  ..  u 
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HULL. — For  work  in  connexion  with  the  basement 
and  shops  facing  Waterworks-street  and  Carr-lane  (part 
of  Public  Hall),  for  the  Property  Committee  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall, 
Hull.  Quantities  by  City  Architect : — 


80ns ....  16,650  0  0 
H.  Arnold 

&  Son  . .  16,460  0  0 

E.  Good  & 

Sons ....  15,460  0  0 

F.  Beilby  . .  15,299  0  0 


white  & 

Wilson..  15,268  15  9 
G.  H.  Pan¬ 
ton,  An- 
labv-rd., 

Hull*  ..  15,268  15  9 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  to  five  shops 
at  Lower  Clapton.  N.E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. : — 
J.  T.  Robey* . £828 

LONDON. — For  repairs  and  decorations  to  two  shops 
at  Lower  Clapton.  N.E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. : — 
A.  W.  Derby* .  £151 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  interior  fittings  to 
240,  High-road,  Lee,  S.E.,  for  the  London  &  South 
Western  Bank.  Ltd.  Mr.  C.  L.  Morgan,  architect,  43, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.,  and  2,  Station-chambers,  Haslemere, 
Surrey : — 

Lascelles  &  Co .  £1,297  1  General  Builders, 

Courtney  &  Fair-  Ltd . £1,087 

bairn .  1,145  |  J.  Grover  &  Son*. .  1,067 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  Baptist  Church, 
Shooters  Hill-road.  Blackheath.  Mr.  S.  S.  Dott- 
ridge,  Albert-buildings,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Walford,  Leadenhall-buildings, 
joint  architects : — 

™--a  r‘onnn  W.  Akers  &  Co.  ..  £6,163 

Holt  &  Sons .  6,150 

Wallis  &  Sons _  6,144 

J.  &  H.  Roberts  . .  6,139 
Batley,  Son,  & 

Holness .  5,987 

Patman  &  Fother- 
inghamj  .  6,983 


F.  <fc  H.  F.  Higgs..  £6,900 

Higgs  &  Hill .  6,444 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood  .  6,377 

Kennard  Bros .  6,328 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  . .  6,280 

J.  &  W.  Falkner  & 

6,210 


J:  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

LONDON. — For  roads  and  sewers,  Holders  Green, 
N  W.  (first  portion),  for  the  Golders  Green  (Finchley- 
ro’ad)  Estate,  Limited.  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Abrams, 

W^Neave  &  Son..  £4,425  I  E.  Rogers  &  Co.  ..  £4,235 

J.Mowlem  ACo.Ltd.  4,405  T.  Adams  .  . .  4,114 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co.  4,377  I  R.  Ballard,  Ltd.  . .  3,950 

MARKET  HARBO  ROUGH.— For  constructingsewer- 
ace  works  from  Northampton-road  to  Farndon-road  and 
Coventry-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H  G.  Coales,  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Northampton- 
road  Market  Harborough.  Quantities  by  Engineer  :— 
G  R.  Hull..  £1,224  4  7  A.  Palmer..  £948  18  7 

Tfinclev  C.  A.  Christie  925  18  11 

,  ■L!  E.&T.  Smith  924  17  5J 

G.  H.  East- 

wood  .  904  12  11 

E.  Haycock 
&  Sons . . . .  879  2  4 

A.  Jewell, 

Little  Bow¬ 
den*  ....  849  5  0 

T.  Panter  & 

Son .  806  7  2 


H  a  r  d,  & 
Johnson . . 

1,109 

3 

Siddons  & 

1,066 

13 

H.  H.  Barry 

Kirk  &  Dob- 

1,047 

7 

B.  E.  &  E.  H. 
Philbrick  . 

1,047 

1 

J.  Holme  & 
Sons  .... 

1,002 

7 

[Engineer  s 

NORBITON  (Surrev).— For  residence,  stabling,  etc., 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Billings.  Plans,  specification,  and 
quantities  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Tutt,  surveyor,  18,  Iron- 

^Rob'erts'&Co?'.'.- £3,970  I  Martin  . £3,780 

Pfinnv  &  Co .  3,955  Green  &  Co .  3.777 

Tones  ••  3  890  Baker .  3,690 

J.°,nne®  . .  3,799  I  Braid  &  Co.* .  3,672 


B.  NOWELL  e?  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norwav.  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
w  Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

tSTIMATES  Oir^FOREVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF 


PETERHEAD  (Scotland).— Accepted  for  erecting  an 
Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Scott.  Architect,  Town  House,  Peterhead  /— 
Masons :  W.  Stuart  &  Son,  St.  Mary-street, 

Peterhead  .  £1,799  0  0 

Carpenters :  G.  Scott  &  Son,  St.  Mary-street, 

Peterhead  .  728  16  0 

Plumber :  J.  Davidson,  34,  Erroll-street, 

Peterhead  .  448  18  0 

Plasterer:  A.  Kelman,  York-street,  Peter¬ 
head .  277  16  0 

Slater:  J.  Greig,  5,  Windmill-street,  Peter¬ 
head .  200  0  0 

Painter  and  Glazier :  W.  G.  Calder,  19, 

Queen-street,  Peterhead  .  108  6  8 

The  whole  work  will  be  completed  £30  of  the  estimate, 

viz.,  £4,000.  _ _ _  . 

PONTYPRIDD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Girls'  and  Infants'  Departments  of  Coedpenmaen 
School,  for  the  Pontypridd  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor  to  Council : — 

E.  B.  Smith  Jones,  Pontypridd*  . .  £1,344  10 

REIGATE. — For  street  works  in  Blandford  and 
Crakell-roads,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Clayton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildings, 
Reigate : — 


A.  Streeter  & 

Co . £1,049  0  0 

A.  C.  Soan  . .  1,032  10  0 

J.  G.  Pickard  972  2  9 

E.  lies .  965  18  0 

F.  Thacker  . .  937  1  1 

G.  S.  Faulkner  919  15  0 

J.  May .  900  0  0 


C  u  n  n  i  n  gham- 
Forbes  &  Co.  £899  11  7 
Fry  Brothers  . .  892  1  8 
H.  Streeter &Co.  810  0  0 
S.  Kavanagh  & 

B  Co..  Surbiton 
?  Hill*  .  755  0  0 


STAINES. — For  sewering  Ruskin-road,  for  the  Urban 
District  Conncil.  Mr.  E.  J.  Barrett,  Engineer  and  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Town  Hall,  Staines  : — 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co.  £240  7  I  G.  Wimpey  &  Co.  £164  17 
C.  Mott  &  Sons  . .  212  16  W.  H.  Augur, 

W.  H.  Wheeler..  205  17  |  Staines* .  158  10 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £163.] 

WALSALL.  —  For  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
paving  to  playgrounds  at  schools,  for  the  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal,  architect,  Bridge- 
street,  Walsall : — 

W.  Shepherd,  Rochdale,  initial  payment  . .  £370  0  0 
Annual  payment  for  12  years’  maintenance  79  17  4 

WOKING. — For  bungalow  residence  at  St.  John’s, 
Woking,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Martyr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Gribble, 
architect,  St.  John’s  :  — 

Harris  &  Son  ....  £1,060  I  Drowley  &  Co . £700 

J.  Whitburn .  1.000  |  W.  W.  Gale*  .  583 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £575.] 


W.H.  Lascelles  &  Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

PLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co, 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  B.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
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The  Thames  Barrage  Scheme. 

R 1 0  U  S  remedies 
have  been  pro¬ 
posed  within  recent 
years  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the 
Port  of  London, 
but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  wisdom 
that  is  said  to  attach  to  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of 
London,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  the  London  County  Council, 
and  the  Dock  Companies,  have  advocated 
dredging  as  a  remedy  for  the  insufficient 
depth  of  water  in  the  tidal  river  for 
modern  steamships,  and  as  a  partial 
remedy  for  delays  caused  by  the  necessity 
for  tide-waiting  opposite  Tilbury  and 
outside  the  dock  entrances.  Nothing 

has  been  suggested  by  any  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  dangers  now  attending 
navigation,  and  which  result  from  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  tides  in  a  crowded  river 
with  narrow  channels  and  many  bends. 
No  proposal  has  been  made  for  reducing 
the  present  high  charges  for  piloting 
vessels,  and  for  discharging  their  cargoes 
by  barge  and  otherwise.  The  suggestion 
is  made  by  several  authorities  that  a 
port  trust  should  be  constituted  to 
purchase  the  undertakings  of  the  dock 
companies,  to  deepen  the  channels  by 
dredging,  and  to  establish  uniform  regu¬ 
lations  and  charges. 

In  the  Session  of  1903  the  Government 


introduced  a  Bill  with  the  object  of  giving 
effect  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  and  finally  abandoned  this 
measure  in  the  following  year.  The 
London  County  Council  are  now  promo¬ 
ting  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  a-  port 
authority  on  which  the  Council  would 
have  a  predominant  representation,  and 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  have 
introduced  a  rival  Port  of  London  Bill. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  sanction  either  of  these 
measures,  buj)  in  any  event  their  intro¬ 
duction  and  discussion  may  have  the 
useful  effect  of  rousing  the  Government 
to  take  action. 

Another  measure  to  he  introduced  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  during 
the  coming  Session  is  that  which  provides 
for  endocking  the  river  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  barrage  between  Gravesend 
and  Tilbury. 

Thus  two  alternatives  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament ;  one  involving  the 
purchase  of  existing  docks,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  docks, ,  and  dredging 
operations  extending'  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  at  a  cost  which'  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  37,000,000/.,  and  the  other 
including  nothing  hut  the  construction 
of  a  barrage  and  subsidiary  works,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  a  little  more  than 
4,000,000/. 

One  effect  of  the  first  scheme  would 
certainly  be  to  remove  various  undesir¬ 
able  conditions  resulting  from  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  conflicting  and  overlapping 
authorities,  but  no  improvement  would 
be  effected  in  the  .  prohibitive  charges 
for  piloting  vessels,  and-  for  loading  and 


discharging  cargoes,  and  the  .dangers  of 
navigation  would  not  he  reduced.  The 
scheme  does  not  give  promise  of  any 
reduction  of  the  present  excessive  dues, 
except  by  a  heavy  charge  upon. the  over¬ 
burdened  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis. 
The  foregoing  points  are  mainly  of 
administrative  character,  and  although 
our  obj  ect  in  this  article  is  to  deal  chiefly 
with  engineering  matters,  they  cannot 
be  shut  out  entirely  from  consideration. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  operation  of  a  single  port  authority 
would  be  to  ameliorate  some  disadvan¬ 
tageous  conditions  from  which  the  port 
now  suffers,  while  of  necessity  leaving 
others  untouched. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  dredg¬ 
ing,  we  may  say  briefly  that  the  proposal 
is  to  form  a  channel  600  ft.  wide  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  30  ft.  at  low  water,  or  about 
15  ft.,  below  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 
The  cost  of  this  work  has  been  estimated 
at  2,500,000/.  This  scheme  may  appear 
to  involve  no  difficulties,  but  considera¬ 
tion  shows  that  several  exist. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
deepen  the  channel  above  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  as  the  crown  of  that  structure 
is  too  near  the  present  bed  of  the  river, 
and  an  injunction  has ..  already  been 
granted  against  the  Thames  Conservancy 
prohibiting  that  body  from  dredging 
over  the  tunnel.  This  difficulty  ex¬ 
cludes  the  Pool  from  any  benefit 
from  the  suggested  new  channel.  Next, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  probability 
that  the  channel  might  be  filled  up  again 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  dredged. 
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The  experience  of  Glasgow  is  that, 
having  spent  7,000,000/.  in  dredging 
the  Clyde,  nearly  one  million  cubic 
yards  of  material  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  river  every  year  at  a  heavy  cost. 
In  the  case  of  the  Thames,  with  a  far 
more  powerful  scour,  and  a  much  greater 
tidal  range,  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
keeping  the  channel  open  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  existing  -  trough,  of  which 
the  cross  section  has  a  slope  of  from 
20:1  to  50:1,  has  been  formed  as  a  result 
of  natural  conditions,  and  that  any 
artificial  alteration  of  its  contour  means 
a  direct  conflict  with  the  forces  of  nature — 
a  kind  of  warfare  that  inflicts  always 
heavy  loss  upon  the  attacking  party. 
The  loss  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  may 
be  expected  from  two  directions.  Heavy 
and  continuous  dredging  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  channel,  and 
injury  to  the  banks  and  river  walls  may 
follow  the  inward  movement  of  material 
from  the  foreshores.  The  experience  of 
Glasgow  is  sufficient  to  justify  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  first  score,  and  actual 
experience  on  the  Thames  shows  the 
reality  of  the  risks  presented  by  the 
second.  As  an  example  we  may  cite 
the  subsidence  of  the  river  wall  at 
Barking  as  the  result  of  the  very  mild 
dredging  work  hitherto  conducted  in 
.the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  At 
Boulogne,  again,  recent  dredging  opera¬ 
tions  have,  resulted  in  the  collapse  of 
■  some ;  hundred  yards  of  the  quay,  the 
masonry  having  cracked  through  from 
top  to  bottom.  Engineers  arfe  now 
engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  secure 
new  foundations  for  rebuilding  the  walls, 
but  the  work  is  by  no  means  completed. 
Although  this  case  is  not  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Thames,  it 
is  sufficient  to  suggest  caution.  If  a 
deep  channel  were  formed  from  London 
to  Gravesend  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  efforts  of  nature  to  restore 
equilibrium  would  cause  the  unstable 
material  at  the  bed  of  the  river  to  slide 
down,  with  consequent  injury  to  banks 
and  walls  for  many  miles. 

Finally,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  formation  of  a  deep  channel 
will  increase  the  tidal  volume  and  the 
strength  of  the  current,  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  of  the  tidal  range. 
These  effects  1  involve  greater  risk  of 
flooding  during  exceptionally  high  tides, 
and.  further  reduction  in  the  depth  of 
the  river  at  low  water. 

The  difficulties  recapitulated  do  not 
constitute  insuperable  obstacles  to  dredg¬ 
ing  as  a  remedy  for  some  defects  of 
the  Thames,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  proposed  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  must  not  be  authorised  without  the 
fullest  inquiry,  and  if  once  commenced 
must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
care  and  with  due  provision  for  guarding 
against. possible  injury  to  the  river  banks 
and  adjoining  property.  - 

Let  us  next  examine  the  alternative 
scheme  for  endocking  the  Thames  by 
means  of  a  barrage.  This  proposal  was 
first  outlined  in  the  year  1885  by  Mr. 
James  Casey,  who  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  last  week  before  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  Before 
discussing  the  points  raised  in  this 
communication,  it  may  be  convenient  to 


describe  briefly  the  constructional 
features  of  the  proposed  barrage  and 
auxiliary  works.  The  details  of  these, 
have  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Barber,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  the  previously 
mentioned  estimate  of  cost  is  based  upon 
the  drawings  of  this  engineer.  The 
Gravesend  end  of  the  barrage  is  placed 
a  little  below  the  town  pier,  and  the 
Tilbury  end  below  the  railway  station 
near  a  point  known  as  the  World’s  End, 
and  provides  for  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic  on  the  top  and  for  railway  traffic 
in  a  subway.  According  to  the  drawings 
the  section  of  the  Thames  barrage  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Assuan  on 
the  Nile,  but  proportionately  wider. 
The  upstream  face  has  a  slight  batter 
commencing  at  low- water  level,  the  down¬ 
stream  face  having  a  batter  of  about  1  to  2 
from  ordnance  datum  downward,  and 
a  concave  projection  near  the  top. 
The  foundation  rests  upon  solid  chalk, 
and  below  the  centre  of  the  section  is 
continued  in  a  downward  direction  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  a  railway 
tunnel  25  ft.  high  by  28  ft.  wide  with’ 
two  sets  of  rails.  On  each  side  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  boundary 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  are  two  navi¬ 
gation  locks,  the  inner  measuring  1,000  ft. 
long  by  100  ft.  wide,  and  the  outer  800  ft. 
long  by  80  ft.  wide.  Each  of  the  four 
locks  is  furnished  with  internal  gates 
in  addition  to  those  at  the  ends,  so  that 
the  locks  may  be  used  in  long  or  short 
lengths  as  desired,  each  of  the  outer  locks 
being  capable  of  division  into  two 
compartments  300  ft.  and  500  ft.  long 
respectively,  and  each  of  the  inner  locks 
into  two  compartments  measuring  300  ft. 
and  700  ft.  long  respectively.  The 
level  of  the  lock  sills  is  placed  at  35  ft. 
below  low  water  level,  or  about  10  ft. 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  projecting 
pier  between  the  two  inner  locks  on 
the  downstream  side  will  furnish  accom¬ 
modation  for  an  electric  power  house, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  current  shall  be 
generated  by  dynamos  operated  by 
water  power.  At  the  end  of  the  pier  a 
pilot  tower  would  be  erected  from  which 
signals  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  will 
be  given,  and  the  locks,  bridges,  and 
sluices  will  be  controlled.  Ou  each 
side  of  the  locks  a  number  of  adjustable 
steel  sluices  would  be  provided  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  barrage,  of  -  area 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  flow  and  neces¬ 
sary  scour  of  the  river  bottom  during 
ebb  tide.  According  to  the  preliminary 
drawings  the  top  of  the  barrage  is  about 
5  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  level, 
but  in  view  of  recent  high  tides  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  a  further  increase  in 
the  height  so  as  to  keep  the  roadway 
well  above  the  water  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  proposal  is  to  build  the 
barrage  of  mass  concrete  faced  with 
granite.  All  the  main  features  of  the 
work  appear  to  have  been  thought  out 
carefully,  and  from  a  purelv  construc¬ 
tional  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
dam  could  be  successfully  built  on  the 
site  proposed. 

As  to  the  satisfactory  operation  of 
such  a  work  river  engineers  and  port 
authorities  may  not  unreasonably  enter¬ 
tain  doubts.  The  author  of  the  scheme 
who,  as  a  naval  architect,  has  been 
professionally  connected  with  the  rivet 
Thames  for  nearly  forty-five  vears 
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puts  forward  in  his  paper  several  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  barrage. 

.  We  agree  with  his  contention  that  the 
establishment  of  permanent  high-water 
level  between  Gravesend  and  Teddingtoni 
would  at  once  remove  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  now  attending  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river. 

The  deep  water  basin  so  provided! 
should  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
Admiralty,  rendering  available  for  the 
British  fleet  a  harbour  in  touch  with  I 
the  Royal  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford, 
the  Royal  Arsenal  and  Gun  Factory  at 
Woolwich,  and  with  the  Dockyard  at  the 
latter  place,  now  abandoned,  but  quite  : 
capable  of  resuscitation  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  Further,  the! 
tunnel  affording  railway  communication 
between  the  Northern  lines  and  the  ; 
South  Coast  should  be  of  great  advantage,  ‘ 
relieving  London  of  much  unnecessary' 
traffic,  and  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  a 
valuable  connexion  in  time  of  need.  1 

By  means  of  the  barrage  the  present  h 
unsightly  foreshores  of  the  river  would, 
be  covered.  Vessels  and  barges  would 
be  able  to  enter  the  docks  and  draw  up , 
alongside  wharves  at  all  hours  of  the" 
day,  the  flooding  of  low-lying  areas  from  i 
the  sea  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  river  as  a  high¬ 
way  for  traffic  would  be  vastly  increased.  I. 
These  arid  other  evident  advantages  must  : 
be  admitted,  but  the  possibility,  or,  as 
some  well-qualified  experts  think,  the 
probability  of  accompanying  disadvan-J- 
tages  of  most  vital  character  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  objec-  . 
tions  that  have  been  made  against  the 
project  is  that  the  navigable  channels  | 
below  the  barrage  will  become  silted  up 
owing  to  the  prevention  of  flow  and  ebb 
in  the  tidal  river.  On  this  point  an  ■ 
engineer  with  a  wide  experience  of 
Indian  rivers  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  construction  of  the  barrage  . 
might  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Port 
of  London ;  while  another  engineer,  with 
an  equally  extended  experience  of  river¬ 
regulating  works  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
has  stated  the  more  guarded  view  that 
the  barrage  might  result  in  the  silting  up 
of  the  lower  channels.  That  an  in¬ 
creased  deposition  of  silt  will  take  place 
seems  to  be  highly  probable.  The  point 
for  consideration  is  whether  this 
tendency  can  be  counteracted  by  means 
that  are  economically  practicable.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  natural 
action  of  the  tides  will  still  continue  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Gravesend,  and  that 
the  ebb  will  be  assisted  by  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  locks  and  the  overflow 
sluices  of  the  barrage.  If  necessary,  it 
could  be  further  assisted  by  opening  the 
scouring  sluices  at  the  base  of  the  dam. 
As  the  volume  of  the  water  held  up  will 
be  equal  to  nearly  5,000  million  cubic  ft. 
no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  pro-  j 
viding  for  effective  sluicing.  But  if  these 
means  prove  insufficient  for  maintaining 
the  waterway,  recourse  must  be  had  to  I 
dredging,  which  seems,  however,  a  less 
arduous  undertaking  than  the  dredging 
of  26  miles  of  the  river  as  proposed  by 
the  Royal  Commission.  In  connexion 
with  tidal  action,  we  may  point  out  that 
at  present  the  flood  tide  brings  in  more  I 
silt  than  the  ebb  tide  carries  away,  I 
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because  the  latter  being  weaker  gives 
more  time  for  the  deposition  of  suspended 
matter.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
report  of  the  Charles  River  Committee, 
a  body  appointed  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  “  to  consider 
the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  building 
a  dam  across  the  Charles  River”  dis¬ 
charging  into  Boston  Harbour.  In  many 
respects  the  conditions  of  this  river 
resemble  those  of  the  Thames,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  after  exhaustive 
investigation  by  engineering,  medical, 
sanitary,  biological,  and  geological 
experts,  the  construction  of  the  dam 
was  finally  decided  upon,  and  authorised 
by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1903.  We 
believe  this  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  endockment  of  a  tidal  river 
has  been  undertaken.  Hence  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  works  will  be  awaited  with 
great  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
in  similar  projects. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  effect  of  a 
barrage  at  Gravesend  upon  the  Thames 
no  one  can  speak  with  absolute  certainty 
until  the  most  searching  inquiry  has  been 
made.  Looking  at  the  whole  matter  with 
strict  impartiality,  we  think  that  the 
proposed  scheme  of  dredging  would 
involve  far  more  burdensome  expendi¬ 
ture  than  its  advocates  imagine,  while 
the  advantages  gained  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  small.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  admitting  the  complete  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  Port  of  London  that  would 
follow  the  creation  of  the  barrage  if  the 
views  of  its  promoters  be  correct,  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  accept  those  views 
in  their  entirety.  But  we  have  shown 
that  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  construction  of  the  barrage  might 
exercise  no  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
lower  channels  of  the  tidal  river,  and  this 
being  so  we  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  project. 

- — - 

ROTES. 

Wator  Important  as  the  provision 

Rights,  of  water  to  large  cities  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  the  rights  of 
other  people  must  not  be  infringed. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  likely  to 
cause  far  more  trouble  in  the  future 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Since  the 
wave  of  municipal  government  has  passed 
over  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  water  rights  have  been  mapped  out, 
and  closely  watched  by  those  to  whom 
they  properly  belong.  When  arranging 
for  their  Welsh  water  supply,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Corporation  were  obliged  to 
guarantee  the  supply  of  27  million 
gallons  daily  to  the  river  Wye  as  com¬ 
pensation  water  to  set  off  the  sub¬ 
mersion  in  their  reservoir  of  the  Elan 
and  the  Clerwen,  both  these  being  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Wye.  Finding  it  desirable 
to  command  further  supplies,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  propose  to  ask  Parliament  for 
sanction  to  reduce  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  water  by  7  million  gallons 
daily.  This  would  be  a  very  cheap  way 
of  obtaining  an  increased  supply,  but 
the  county  and  town  councils  along  the 
v\  ye  valley  are  very  wisely  combining 
to  defeat  the  scheme.  As  matters  now 
stand  the  flow  of  water  down  the 
Wye  is  not  too  plentiful ;  and  any 
further  diminution  would  be  distinctly 


prejudicial  to  the  river  itself  and  to  the 
owners  of  property  on  its  banks. 


The  Government  In  spite  of  protests  by  the 
isle 'of  Wight  local  authorities  the  War 
Coast.  Office  continues  to  rob  the 
foreshore  at  Whitecliff  Bay,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Finding  the  War  Office  obdurate,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  unwilling  to  interfere, 
the  Rural  District  Council  have  noxv  sent 
two  reports  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  forbid  further 
removal  of  shingle.  One  report  is  in  the 
form  of  a  further  letter  from  Mr.  Cole- 
nutt,  F.G.S.,  who,  having  studied  the 
geological  features  of  Whitecliff  Bay  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  states  that  the  de¬ 
nudation  of  the  beach  will  inevitably 
cause  disastrous  erosion  of  the  cliffs  along 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay,  and  points 
out  that  the  waves  are  already  washing 
away  parts  of  the  cliff  that  have  not 
previously  been  touched  by  the  sea. 
The  second  opinion  is  from  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  who  entirely  corroborates  the 
views  of  the  local  expert.  Whether  the 
appeal  will  be  successful  or  not  we 
cannot  venture  to  predict,  but  as  the 
lord  of  the  manor  is  a  retired  Army 
officer  he  may  not  like  to  take  any 
unfriendly  action  with  regard  to  the 
War  Office.  After  all,  the  chief  offenders 
are  the  officials  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  claim  absolute  authority  over 
the  foreshores,  and  are  now  setting  a 
most  pernicious  example  to  other  evil¬ 
doers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


desirable  proceeding,  and  is  a  necessary 
preliminary-  to  any  demand  by  the 
Education  Authority  for  sanitary  work 
on  this  point.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
drains  of  every  school  should  be  periodi¬ 
cally  tested.  Many  outbreaks  of  illness  are 
probably  due  to  bad  drainage  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
this  step  of  the  London  County  Council 
followed  all  over  England,  and  con¬ 
tinued  year  by  year.  There  are  many 
of  the  higher  schools  of  the  country 
which  would  benefit  from  a  similar  pro¬ 
cedure.  _ _ 


Bunding  Mr.  Claude  Robson,  the 
By-laws  engineer  to  the  Willesden 

as  0 .  ic<  s.  j)js£rjc{.  Council,  in  his  last 
annual  Report,  mentioning  the  case,  of 
two  sheds  built  in  contravention  of  the 
by-laws,  observes  that  this  question  of 
wooden  sheds  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal 
with,  and  requires  a  new  by-law.  An 
official  can  only  recognise  the  strict 
letter  of  the  by-law,  according  to  which  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  build  or  place 
a  wooden  shed  in  his  back  garden, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  unless  he  can  claim 
exemption  from  the  by-laws  under  clause 
2,  sub-sections  h,  i,  or  g.  This  seems 
unreasonable,  but  the  difficulty  is  where 
to  draw  the  line,  as  a  multiplication  of 
these  sheds,  or  the  erection  of  wooden 
buildings  of  considerable  capacity,  be¬ 
come  very  unsightly,  and  may  prove 
dangerous  in  case  of  fire.  A  by-law, 
adds  Mr.  Robson,  is  required  exempting 
sheds  under  a  certain  size. 


The  new  order  of  the  Local 
Motor*  Cars.  Government  Board  with 
regard  to  heavy  motor  cars, 
which  will  come  into  force  on  March  1, 
will  cause  some  trepidation  to  the  rate¬ 
payers.  The  maximum  weight  of  motor 
cars  has  been  increased  from  three  tons 
to  five  tons,  and  the  joint  weight  of  the 
motor  and  its  trailer  may  be  as  much  as 
six  and  a  half  tons.  The  loaded  car 
may  weigh  with  its  load  twelve  tons, 
but  the  weight  borne  on  any  one  axle 
is  not  to  exceed  eight  tons.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  such 
weights,  not  supported  on  rails,  are 
incapable  of  being  taken  along  roads 
made  up  in  the  ordinary  way  without 
causing  considerable  damage,  whatever 
precautions  are  taken  as  to  the  width  of' 
the  tyres.  Already  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  country  districts  on  this  subject 
in  connexion  with  traction  engines. 
Because  one  or  two  persons  choose  to 
employ  traction  engines  in  their  business1 
the  roads  during  the  winter  are  made 
impassable  for  both  vehicular  and  foot 
traffic,  and  the  amounts  recovered  by 
the  authorities  for  extraordinary  traffic 
in  no  way  compensate  the  individual. 
Motor  cars  not  working  on  the  same  route 
day  by  day  will  not  even  be  liable  to 
make  any  compensation,  and  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  motor  traffic  may  be  the  cause  of 
great  injustice  to  the  rate-payers: 


Drains  in  Some  of  the  managers  of 
London  the  noil-provided  or  former 
■  School*.  ct  vojuntary  ”  schools  in 
London  seem  to  be  rather  troubled 
because  the  London  County  Council 
has  directed  an  inspection  of  the  drains 
of  the  non-provided  schools,  which  is 
now  being  carried  out,  It  is  a  most 


Proposal  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett  sends 
londm  county,™  a  Pamphlet  with  descrip- 
Hail.  tion  and  illustrations  of  a 
scheme  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
with  a  roadway  commencing  at  St. 
Clement  Danes  church  and  connecting 
with  two  new  thoroughfares  on  the 
Southwark  side,  with  the  proposal  to 
build  the  new  County  Hall  on  this 
bridge,  extending  over  six  of  its  proposed 
eight  arches.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  pic¬ 
turesque  idea,  but  it  is  useless  to  propose 
it,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  the  Thames  Conservancy  nor 
whatever  authority  may  succeed  to 
them  would  now  permit  a  bridge  to  be 
built  across  the  Thames  with  the  number 
and  the  area  of  piers  that  would  be 
required  to  carry  the  proposed  structure-^ 
it  would  be  too  great  a  throttling  of  the 
river ;  and  secondly,  unless  the  bridge 
were  made  of  a  most  abnormal  width 
(which  would  be  an  increased  objection 
under  the  first  head),  the  necessarily 
long  and  narrow  plan  of  the  County  Hall 
which  would  result  would  be  a  very 
inconvenient  one  ;  such  a  building  requires 
a  square  type  of  plan,  with  internal 
communication  as  concentrated  as.  pos¬ 
sible.  Under  present-day  conditions,  in 
such-  a  city -as  London,  and  with  such 
a  river  as  the  Thames,  a  scheme  like 
this  is  purely  Utopian.  It  is' no  use  .  to 
reproduce  views'  of  old  London  Bridge  ; 
they  are  very  picturesque,  no  doubt,; 
but  they  belong  to  a  state  of  things 
that  has  passed  away  for  ever. 


a  Market  Cr03s  ^  accordance  with  the  terms 
for  the  of  the  recent  Lena  brown 
C!ity‘  bequest  to  the  Corporation 
>f  the  City,  the  civic  authorities  have 
lecided  to  open  a  competition,  under 
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the  assessorship  of  the  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  in  respect 
of  designs  to  carry  out  that  lady’s 
intention.  The  testatrix  directed  by 
her  will  that  a  portion  of  her  estate 
should  be  applied  to  the  erection,  apart 
from  the  purchase  of  the  site,  of  an 
ornamental  structure  to  be  designed 
after  the  Gothic  style,  and  with  certain 
specified  restrictions  as  to  the  materials 
employed,  which  shall  take  the  shape  of  a 
market  cross,  to  serve  also  as  a  street 
refuge  or  clock-tower,  in  the  central 
portion  of  London.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  donor,  for  want  of  the  best  advice, 
should  have  made  the  mistake  of  fixing 
a  “  style,”  and  that  style  the  Gothic  ; 
thereby  precluding  any  chance  of  the 
cross  rightly  representing  the  art  of 
the  present  day. 


Mr.  Clausen’s  Mr.  Geo.  Clausen  delivered 
Lectures  on  on  Monday  afternoon  the 
ramting.  four  lectures  to 

the  Royal  Academy  students  on  Painting. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  visitors.  The  subject  was  “  Truth 
to  Nature  ”  and  “  Style,”  considered 
together.  Quoting  Reynolds  to  the  effect 
that  the  study  of  nature  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  $11  theory,  and  that  we 
could  have  no  idea  of  beauty  superior 
to  nature,  he  observed  that  rules  of 
art  only  taught  us  different  ways  of 
seeing  nature.  All  truth  to  nature  was 
not  equally  commendable.  “Style”  in 
its  broader  sense  meant  the  expression 
of  that  which  was  typical,  as  we  saw  in 
such  a  figure  as  the  Ilyssus.  Faces  and 
figures  varied,  but  all  were  referable  to  a 
normal  type  which  was  to  be  expressed 
in  art.  Style  did  not  lie  in  symmetry 
or  proportion ;  many  of  the  Tanagra 
figures  were  deficient  in  those  qualities, 
but  they  all  had  style.  Throwing  on 
the  screen  enlarged  views  of  some  figures 
from  Roman  coins  and  sculpture,  he 
showed  how  on  the  small  scale  all  unneces¬ 
sary  detail  was  omitted,  the  figures  being 
reduced  to  simplicity  of  line.  It  was 
well  to  study  especially  any  work  which 
compelled  our  admiration,  and  find  the 
reason  of  its  excellence.  A  return  to  the 
antique,  after  the  study  of  the  natural 
figure,  was  useful  as  showing  what  con¬ 
stituted  style.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  we  could  approach  nothing  in  a 
spirit  of  absolute  detachment ;  we 
inherited  the  methods  of  seeing  nature  of 
those  who  had  preceded  us,  and  a  study 
of  their  work  was  helpful.  A  man 
whose  natural  talent  was  for  genre  or  Still 
Life  should  not  attempt  imaginative 
work  against  his  nature ;  style  could 
be  shown  as  well  in  simple  subjects  as 
in  loftier  ones.  What  kept  a  work 
living  was  the  artist’s  perception  of  the 
essential  type.  To  the  excuse  “I  did 
it  from  nature,”  in  reference  to  a  faulty 
work,  the  answer  might  well  be — “  Is  that 
all  you  saw  in  nature  ?  ”  Rousseau 
said '  “  everything  springs  from  the 
universal,”  and  a  painting  of  a  stone 
might  be  of  interest  if  it  represented 
what  was  universal  in  nature.  This 
view  of  art  led  to  simplifying  design, 
as  illustrated  in  Millet’s  drawing  of  a 
girl  seated  by  a  stream  ;  there  seemed 
at  first  sight  to  be  little  in  it,  but  it  was 
in  its  simplicity  that  its  power  lay. 
Watts  had  given  him  (the  lecturer)  a 
piece  of  advice,  when  he  complained  of 


the  difficulty  of  getting  a  model  posed 
as  he  wanted,  and  said  “  one  has  to 
trust  to  memory.”  Watts  replied  that 
knowledge  was  better  than  memory ; 
if  you  knew  the  exact  shape  of  a  bone 
you  could  draw  it  in  any  position. 
There  was  a  great  difference  between 
“  knowledge”  and  “  skill  ”  ;  it  was  not 
always  the  most  skilful  executants  who 
succeeded  in  the  end.  The  greatest 
works  attracted  by  their  apparent  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  they  produced  the  feeling  that 
you  could  go  home  and  do  the  same 
thing.  It  was  true  that  you  could  not, 
but  that  was  the  impression  produced  by 
the  simplicity  of  great  work.  Mr. 
Clausen  concluded  by  quoting  from  an 
ancient  Chinese  artist  some  maxims 
which  showed  that  the  aims  of  the  best 
artists  were  then  much  the  same  as  they 
are  now.  “  If  you  want  to  work  without 
rules,”  was  one  of  these  sayings,  “  first 
follow  every  rule.” 

The  twenty- one  water- 
f  in«f  Arts.1  colour  drawings  by  Miss  Ruth 

D  oilman,  which  occupy  one 
wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  are  of  no  ordinary  excel¬ 
lence.  They  represent  true  feeling  for 
nature,  and  for  landscape  composition. 
“  Hares  in  the  Coombe  ”  (6)  is  the  title 
for  what  is  really  a  landscape  in  the 
downs,  with  beautiful  gradations  of 
distance  ;  “  Afternoon  ”  (8)  is  a  scene  of 
the  same  kind,  noteworthy  also  for  the 
tender  and  delicate  light  in  the  sky  over 
the  distance.  Among  landscapes  with 
more  incident  in  them  are  “  Ditchling 
Beacon”  (13)  and  “The  Two  Mills” 
(16),  both  of  them  especially  good  in 
regard  to  composition.  “  The  Old  Road  ” 
(14),  a  bit  of  a  disused  road  in  a  chalk 
district,  makes  an  interesting  picture  out 
of  almost,  one  may  say,  no  material  at 
all.  Some  studies  of  foreground  subjects, 
especially  “  Easter  Bloom  ”  (4)  and 
“  Cowslips”  (12),  show  that  the  artist  has 
a  capacity  for  the  treatment  of  detail  as 
well  as  of  distance,  and  two  life-size 
flowers,  “Narcissus”  (1)  and  “Daffo¬ 
dils  ”  (21),  are  decoratively  hung  as  the 
two  flanking  objects  at  each  'end  of  the 
line.  The  exhibition,  though  small,  is 
a  very  interesting  one.  i 


Mr.  Goodman’s  pictures  of 
of  iudia.  Indian  scenes  and  sites, 
exhibited  at  the  Leicester 
Gallery,  are  for  the  most  part  rather  what 
we  call  topographical  art ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  more  interesting  as  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  than  for  their  intrinsic 
artistic  quality.  The  large  painting  of 
“The  Himalayas  from  Darjeeling”  (46) 
is  an  effective  landscape,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  smaller  Himalaya  pictures ; 
otherwise  the  sketches  of  different  places 
are  simply  sketches  of  the  places ;  and 
the  architecture  is  nowhere  very  well 
treated.  The  Taj  Mahal,  with  all  its 
abundance  of  surface  decoration,  can 
hardly,  even  at  some  distance,  appear 
in  a  bright  sun  as  a  perfectly  flat  whitish 
surface,  a  mere  silhouette  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  other  buildings  introduced ;  the 
architectural  character  is  not  conveyed. 


How  to  The  following  letter, 
a  Kaos.  rfeiyed  ,.from  an  English 
church  dignitary,  furnishes 
an  amusing  example  of  the  curious 


ideas  some  people  have  as  to  the  way 
to  set  about  getting  an  architectural 
design  : — 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  send  out  designs  for  a] 

Reredos  to  be  erected  in  my  cathedral  at - 1 

(a  fine  building,  architecturally  on  the  lines  of 
Netley  Abbey).  It  will  stand  at  a  good  eleva¬ 
tion,  below  three  large  Lancet  windows. 

“I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you* 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with  any 
designs  suitable  for  such  Reredos  which  may 
have  appeared  in  recent  Nos  of  the  Builder.  If 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  them  by 
return  of  post  (with  cost  of  same)  I  can  send  them 
out  by  next  mail,  and  will  also  remit  cost  to 
you.’  ’ 

Whether  our  correspondent  imagined 
that  we  sold  designs  for  reredoses  “  bv 
return  of  post,”  or  whether  the  remittance 
was  only  to  be  the  cost  of  the  copies 
of  this  j  ournal,  is  not  quite  apparent.  At 
all  events,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  a  reredos  designed  for  one  situation 
was  not  likely  to  fit  another,  either  in 
respect  of  dimensions  or  otherwise ; 
that  designs  for  reredoses  lent  to  us  for 
publication  were  not  supposed  to  be 
made  use  of  for  new  situations  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  original 
designers ;  and  lastly,  that  if  there 
was  an  architect  employed  over  the 
cathedral  in  question,  could  not  he 
design  a  reredos  ? 

- •  ♦« - 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Fifth  Exhibition  of  the  l’  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  ot  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
Gravers,”  at  the  New  Gallery,  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  interesting  they  have  held.  There  arc 
no  doubt  some  very  bad  and  a  good  many 
rather  commonplace  pictures,  but  nothing 
so  ugly  and  repelling  as  some  of  the  works  in 
last  year’s  exhibition. 

The  collection  is  strongest  in  landscape,  in 
which  branch  of  art  there  are  some  very  fine 
and  a  good  many  interesting  and  original  works. 
Among  these  the  first  place  must  certainly 
be  given  to  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman’s  large  and 
fine  landscape  with  cattle,  “  The  Meadow’S: 
Stream  ”  (178),  which  occupies  a  central  position 
in  the  West  Gallery  ;  a  painting  broad  in  style 
but  not  overlooking  or  slighting  detail,  and  full 
of  light  and  air.  Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas’s 
“  Cluden  Waters  ”  (216),  which  occupies  the 
centre  position  on  the  opposite  wall,  illustrates, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passing  of  the  point  at 
which  breadth  degenerates  into  confusion  of 
forms  ;  its  general  effect  is  powerful,  but  it 
wants  charm  and  aerial  effect ;  it  is  a  large 
study  for  a  landscape  rather  than  a  finished 
work.  Among  other  landscapes  in  the  same 
room  Mr.  Montague  Smythe’s  “  The  House  on 
the  Marsh  ”  (174),  presumably  suggested  by  a 
well-known  gloomy  romance,  is  a  work  of  much 
power  of  effect,  and  that  kind  of  sinister  sugges¬ 
tion  of  melancholy  or  tragedy  which  gives  to  a 
landscape  a  kind  of  dramatic  significance. 
Mr.  Millie  Dow’s  “  Springtime  in  Cornwall  j 
(175),  a  view  over  open  country  from  a  high 
foreground,  is  somewhat  too  naive  in  style  and 
execution,  one  result  of  which  is  that  the 
distance  does  not  recede  sufficiently,  and  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  diagram  of  a  landscape  rather 
than  a  view  in  the  open-air ;  but  it  is  not  without 
its  charm.  Mr.  James  Paterson’s  “Edinburgh* 
Dawn  ”  (182)  is  a  fine  effect  carefully  studied. 
Herr  Ludwig  Dill’s  “Gewitter  irn  Moor”  (1(D 
— storm-clouds  over  an  open  common,  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  has  a  style  of  his  own,  though 
when  we  come  to  his  next  work,  “  Wachholder 
in  Weiden  ”  (197),  we  are  perhaps  tempted 
to  think  that  what  we  took  for  a  style  is  owi 
a  manner ;  however,  in  the  “  Gewitter  the 
clouds  are  finely,  handled,  in  broad  masses  o* 
light  and  dark.  Mr.  Thaulow’s  “Suburbs  j 
(202)  is  a  comfortless-looking  snow  picture  with 
a  freezing  river  before  the  houses ;  Mr.  Bruch- 
man,  in  “  The  Heart  of  the  South  Downs 
(230),  reminds  one  of  Maris,  and  is  hardly  mferioj 
to  his  model ;  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  “  The  Road  by 
the  River  ”  (234)  is  a  powerful  composition,  a 
little  too  ragged  in  the  foreground  trees :  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Hall’s  “  The  After-math  ”  (237)  has 
a  fine  depth  of  shadow  and  largeness  of  style! 
about  it  which  remind  one  of  a  Rembrandt 
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mdscape.  Mrs.  Dods- Withers’s  Stirling 

jastle  ”  (269)  in  the  north  gallery  is  too  dark 
nd  heavy  in  tone,  and  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  in  a 
irge  and  (in  one  sense)  carefully  finished 
laniting  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice  (313),  has  suc- 
eeded  in  making  St.  Mark’s  also  look  dingy, 
diick  one  had  not  before  thought  possible.  A 
aore  satisfactory  though  less  ambitious  archi- 
ectural  picture'  is  Mr.  Sydney  Lee’s  “  The 
krbican  Gate  ”  (317),  the  entrance  to  some  old 
railed  town,  between  round  flanking  towers 
nth  chequered  masonry  in  dark  and  light 
quares.  This,  it  is  true,  rather  wants 
notorial  character,  but  as  a  painting  of  old 
iuildings  it  is  good.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  has  a 
mdscape,  “A  Garden”  (277),  in  which  his 
leculiar  spottiness  of  execution  has  rather 
wrecked  the  effect ;  there  is  no  salient  point  in 
he  picture.  Mr.  Jamieson’s  “  At  Dieppe  ” 
281)  and  Mr.  Raffaelli’s  “  Paysage  de 
Iretagne  ’’  (303)  are  works  deserving  of 
lention. 

Among  the  figure  pictures  the  finest  un- 
oubtedly  is  Mr.  Lavery’s  “  Polymnia  ”  (235), 
0  all  intents  and  purposes  a  full-length  portrait 
f  a  young  lady  in  black  standing  by  a  piano, 
howing  a  noble  and  finely-painted  head,  and 
n  attitude  in  which  dignity  and  grace  are 
ombined.  This  is  too  graceful  and  not  odd 
r  jerky  enough,  however,  to  please  the 
advanced  ”  critics,  who  apparently  prefer 
I.  Blanche’s  hard  and  stiff  figure  on  the 
pposite  wall,  called  “  The  Summer  Girl  ”  (195), 
f  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  has  not 
een  painted  partly  as  a  joke.  Mr.  Chase’s 
ortrait  of  Whistler  (251)  one  may  take  to  be 
ntirely  a  joke  (whether  conscious  or  not),  an 
ttempt  to  out- Whistler  Whistler  in  a  portrait  of 
imself.  M.  Carolus-Duran  sends  a  rather 
ard  portrait  of  a  little  girl  of  his  own  name 
187),  probably  a  little  grand -daughter,  painted 
dth  all  his  usual  conscientious  finish,  but  not 
ery  attractive  in  colour.  Among  other  port¬ 
raits  are  M.  Blanche’s  of  M.  Rodin  (255), 
mking  rather  like  a  government  official 
^dressing  a  meeting ;  and  Mr.  Lavery’s  of 
Elizabeth  Welsh  ”  (308),  which  we  do  not 
ke  nearly  so  much  as  his  “  Polymnia.”  Figure 
ibjects  other  than  portraits  are  not  very 
uportant,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  among 
le  tendencies  at  the  International  to  imitate 
le  manner  of  painters,  living  or  dead,  who 
ijoy  fame  among  the  irreconcilables.  Mr. 
base’s  imitation  of  Whistler  we  have  already 
entioned  ;  Mr.  Walton’s  figure  of  a  young  girl 
ider  the  title  “  The  Portfolio  ”  (298)  is  an 
rvious  reminiscence  of  a  well-known  Whistler 
jrtrait  of  a  child.  M.  Carriere’s  “  Etude 
Apres  Nature”  (300)  is  a  painting  of  a  man 
id  woman  in  that  misty  undefined  manner 
hich  this  painter  started  as  a  new  note,  and  in 
r.  Livens’s  picture  in  the  West  Room,  “  The 
uilders  ”  (173),  we  find  M.  Carriere  at  second- 
md,  in  a  picture  of  two  children  half  seen 
trough  a  fog  ;  a  picture  clever  in  its  way,  but 
ie  trick  is  old  now.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
sible  to  explain  the  title,  for  you  cannot  see 
hat  the  children  are  doing  ;  but  that  is  another 
tie  joke  of  the  new  school,  to  give  a  picture 
me  title  which  is  quite  inexplicable  ;  that 
akes  people  look  hard  at  it  to  find  out  its 
eaning.  Then  Madame  Dorph,  of  Copen- 
L8en>  gives  us  an  “Eve”  (221)  in  the  manner 
Botticelli:  and  so  on.  Of  the  painters  who 
we  their  own  very  individual  manner  there 
e  two  examples  of  M.  Cottet,  a  painter  who 
omised  great  things  but  has  more  or  less 
racked  himself  in  his  search  after  dark  and 
mbre  effects,  till  it  is  difficult  to  see  his 
etures  at  all : 

"Darker  and  darker 
The  black  shadows  fall,” 

1  the  pictures  give  the  idea  of  having  been 
inted  with  brushes  dipped  in  the  ink-pot. 
r.  Austen  Brown  will  lose  himself  in  the 
me  track  if  lie  does  not  take  care  ;  he  still 
tains  warmth  and  richness  of  tone,  though  of 
rather  sombre  kind  ;  but  his  two  pictures, 
Weed  burning”  (194)  and  “Mowers”  (248), 

\  in  ^ne  Tua'ities>  sl]ow  (the  latter  especi- 
y)  the  danger  of  overdoing  a  source  of  effect ; 

•'lowers  ”  the  figures  have  already  become 
nost  as  ghosts  in  the  gloom.  When  this  kind 
effect  is  once  taken  up  as  a  special  indivi- 
alism  m  painting,  the  tendency  always  is  to 
aggerate  it  year  after  year,  till  it  becomes  a 
mnerism  that  leads  the  artist  to  wreck. 

I  he  South  Gallery  contains  a  good  many 
ry  interesting  works  in  black  and  white, 
ere  is  a  small  collection  of  Vierge’s  grotesque 
if  e.xkceeJllngly  clever  pen  drawings.  Mr. 
nt,  the  American  engraver,  is  represented  by 


a  series  of  engravings  of  the  most  delicate 
execution,  though  he  does  not  always  follow 
the  best  principle  of  wood -engraving,  that  of 
modelling  surfaces  by  contour  lines  ;  there  is 
one  head,  indeed,  which  is  entirely  shaded  in 
vertical  lines.  Mr.  Timothy  Cole’s  engravings, 
of  which  there  are  four  examples,  though  with 
less  apparent  delicacy  of  finish,  are  executed  in 
a  more  artistic  spirit,  and  represent  the  highe  t 
class  of  art  in  wood -engraving.  Mr.  Pennell 
has  a  series  of  etchings  of  “  The  Sky-scrapers 
of  New  York,”  the  tall  buildings  which  have 
made  modern  New  York  a  city  of  towers  ;  these 
are  very  powerful  and  effective.  There  is  also 
a  large  collection  of  the  drawings  of  Frederick 
Sandys. 

The  Central  Hall  has  been  specially  arranged 
for  this  exhibition,  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  being  filled  in  with  temporary  white 
screens,  which  are  supposed  to  furnish  an  effec¬ 
tive  background  for  tne  sculpture,  but  on  the 
other  hand  contract  the  visible  space  of  the  hall, 
and  the  dark  spaces  formed  behind  the  screens 
are  of  course  lost  for  exhibition  purposes.  M. 
Rodin’s  life-size  plaster  sketch  of  a  recumbent 
female  figure  is  a  very  fine  idea  for  a  work  in 
sculpture,  but  merely  roughed  out,  the  feet 
being  hardly  modelled  at  all.  Such  a  rough 
sketch  would  probably  not  find  admission  into 
an  Academy  exhibition  at  all,  and  is  more  in 
place  as  a  studio  study  than  as  a  work  for 
exhibitions  but  it  is  part  of  the  gospel  of  the 
New  Art  that  one  is  to  accept  promise  for  per¬ 
formance.  One  of  M.  Rodin’s  grotesque 
fantasies  is  also  shown  in  “  La  Main  de  Dieu,”  a 
colossal  hand  holding  up  a  piece  of  rock  against 
which  a  man  and  woman  seem  to  cling.  This 
is  finished,  but  it  is  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
The  group  in  grey- veined  marble  of  the  Sphinx 
and  her  victim,  by  M.  Glicenstein,  of  Rome,  is 
evidently  done  under  Rodinesque  influence  ;  it 
is  a  rather  remarkable  work,  the  effect  of  which 
is  a  good  deal  marred  by  the  parti-coloured 
material  in  which  it  is  executed.  Mr.  Toft’s 
nude  bronze  figure,  “  Victory,”  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  heroic  and  abstract  in  style  for  such  a 
subject ;  it  seems  too  much  of  a  realistic  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  nude  model,  the  legs  being  rather 
too  short,  and  the  waist  the  pinched  waist  of  a 
figure  that  has  been  laced  into  tight  modern 
dresses.  One  has  to  go  back  to  antique  models 
for  a  figure  to  express  this  kind  of  ideal. 

- - 

neufchAtel-en-bray. 

The  history  of  Neufchatel,  though  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  Upper  Normandy, 
has  sufficient  individuality  to  make  it  interesting. 
It  had,  what  so  many  of  the  Newcastles  of 
England  and  Ireland  have  not,  a  past ;  and  not 
like  them  new,  in  that  it  had  never  been  old 
and  merely  a  castle,  and  nothing  else.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  Xllth  century  the  town 
was  known  as  Driencourt,  and  this  name  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  Norman  annals  in  reference 
to  its  lords  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Henry  I. 
erected  a  new  castle  there  that  it  began  to  be 
called  “  Noef  Chastel.”  With  the  rest  of  the 
province,  the  town  was  lost  to  France  in  the 
wars  of  King  John,  and,  although  it  was  on  the 
track  of  Edward  III.  in  his  raid  through  Nor¬ 
mandy,  it  did  not  remain  an  acknowledged 
portion  of  the  English  Conquests  after  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny.  But  in  the  next  century 
Henry  V.  took  possession  of  it,  with  the 
rest  of  Normandy,  after  his  siege  of  Rouen; 
and  for  nearly  fifty  years  it  remained  in 
English  hands  until,  in  1449,  it  was  captured 
by  the  French  under  the  Count  d’Eu.  While 
the  country  was  divided  by  the  wars  of 
the  religion,  and  English  inroads  by  way  of 
Dieppe  were  not  infrequent,  Neufchatel,  as 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  high  road  to  Paris,  was 
of  importance ;  but  with  the  settlement  of  the 
religious  difficulties  in  France,  which  culminated 
in  the  issue  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  English 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  France  became 
unlikely,  and  the  fortifications  ceased  to  be  of 
value ;  and  in  1496  Henry  IV.  ordered  the 
castle  and  ramparts  to  be  destroyed. 

In  its  earlier  and  pre-military  days  one 
church  served  for  the  township  of  Driencourt, 
the  church  of  S.  Pierre,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
stand  by  the  mill-stream ;  but  with  its  increased 
importance,  and,  perhaps,  added  population,  in 
the  Xnth  century,  two  more  churches  were 
built  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town — one, 
S.  Jacques,  which  has  disappeared,  and  the 
other  Notre  Dame,  which  is  still  in  use.  Of 
these  three  churches  few  records  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  from  what  their  remains  show  their 
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history  may  be  roughly  sketched.  Of  S.  Pierre 
although  founded  before  the  Xllth  century’ 
no  thing,  has  survived  but  a  small  piece  of  a 
ruined  apse  of  the  XVth  century  or  later,  now 
converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  S.  Jacques, 
which  was  a  large  church  and  once  held  the’ 
relics  of  Ste.  Clo tilde  (now  supposed  to  be 
deposited  in  Notre  Dame),  was  severely  damaged 
if  not  destroyed,  in  1591,  during  the  civil  wars,’ 
but  was  repaired  or  rebuilt,  only  to  be  a<min 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  Notre  Dame, 
standing  in  the  market  square,  surrounded 
by  picturesque  houses,  in  spite  of  fire,  siege,  and 
revolution,  still  dominates  the  town. 

At  the  first  building  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
Xllth  century,  it  was  of  the  usual  Anglo- 
Norman  type,  of  much  the  same  plan,  if  not 
of  the  same  extent,  as  the  present  church, 
and  with  the  usual  central  tower.  Of  this 
original  church  there  only  remain  the  piers 
and  the  external  arcading  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  tower,  and  these  show  that,  although 
the  original  church  was  a  cross  church  with 
aisles,  it  was  nothing  like  so  lofty  as  the  present 
one.  Probably  the  choir  and  transepts  were 
rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  XHIth  century, 
and,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  work  by  the 
restoration  of  it,  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
period.  Whether  the  nave  also  was  rebuilt 
at  the  same  time  is  uncertain,  though  probably 
not,  but  in  1472  the  whole  church  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  a  great  conflagration.  No  doubt 
the  spire  of  the  central  tower  perished  at  the 
same  time,  for,  when  the  repairs  of  the  choir 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  were  begun  at 
the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  they  commenced 
a  massive  tower  at  the  west  end.  This  tower, 
which  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  its  style  and 
period,  was  never  completed,  want  of  funds  and 
some  weakness  it  showed  in  the  course  of  its 
construction  causing  the  work  to  be  discontinued ; 
but  in  its  unfinished  state,  crowned  with  a 
lofty  slate  spire  and  pinnacles,  it  forms  a  most 
picturesque  mass.  It  has  a  magnificent  and 
lofty  portal,  with  seated  figures  round  the  arch 
and  that  rich  lace -work  so  peculiar  to  the  latest 
phase  of  French  Gothic  ;  and  above  it  is  a  rich 
flamboyant  rose  window  in  a  dee  ply -recessed 
arch.  All  the  work  is  in  a  very  ruined  condition, 
the  carvings  destroyed,  and  all  much  patched 
up  with  brickwork  ;  but  better  so  than  in  the 
over-restored  condition  of  the  east  end  and 
the  interior.  The  north  and  south  faces  of 
the  tower  were  prepared  for  great  traceried 
windows,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
that  was  showing,  these  were  built  up  and  a 
great  buttress  inserted  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  belfry  stage  of  the  tower  was  never  com¬ 
pleted,  but  from  the  little  that  was  built  it  would 
appear  that  they  intended  to  cover  it  with  rich 
stone  tracery. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  of  a  date  entirely 
subsequent  to  the  fire,  and  is  of  the  latest 
flamboyant  mixed  with  renaissance  details. 
The  well-known  architects,  Grappin,  of  whom 
there  were  three  generations,  were  working 
near  by  at  Gisors,  and  Hector  Sohier,  of  Caen, 
at  Dieppe,  on  the  east  end  of  S.  Jacques,  at 
the  same  date,  and  to  one  of  them  may  be 
attributed  the  design  for  the  work.  Many  of 
the  features,  particularly  on  the  south  side, 
are  quite  classic  ;  the  capitals  of  the  vaulting 
shafts  are  Ionic,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  great 
piers  Roman.  But  the  pendants  to  the  vault¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  are  the  most  noticeable  features, 
not  only  for  their  size,  but  for  their  Cupids’  heads, 
vases,  and  other  cinque-cento  embellishments. 
The  south  transept  was  rebuilt  at  a  little 
earlier  period  than  the  nave,  more  purely 
flamboyant,  with  an  apsidal  termination, 
and  it  contains  a  late  and  very  rich  entomb¬ 
ment,  with  life-sized  figures. 

The  choir,  as  restored,  is  a  fine  example 
of  early  work,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  very 
English  in  its  character.  The  aisles  have  a 
square  ending,  and  the  apsidal  termination 
has  no  surrounding  chapels ;  the  triforiu  m 
is  pierced  for  windows,  so  that  at  the  east  end 
there  are  three  tiers  of  windows  over  each 
other. 

The  town  abounds  in  wooden  houses,  and, 
though  they  have  been  generally  in  the  main 
streets  refaced  or  plastered  over,  the  gables 
and  dormer  windows  cannot  be  disguised  ;  and 
in  the  numerous  side  streets  and  lanes  many 
of  the  houses  can  be  seen  in  their  original 
condition.  One  of  such,  known  as  the  Maison 
des  Templiers,  retains  externally  a  good  deal 
of  its  ancient  carving.  Opposite  the  church 
tower  is  a  cafe  with  the  title,  “  Les  Halles,” 
which  was  no  doubt  the  original  market-hall 
of  the  town,  and  it  bears  a  curious  bas-relief 
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over  the  gateway  of  a  cardinal’s  hat  and  the 
date  1621. 

There  was  a  large  convent  of  Bernardines 
here,  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  site 
of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  modern  and  ugly 
hotel  de  ville.  In  this  building  are  housed  the 
public  library  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  of 
no  great  interest,  but  there  is  quite  enough 
without  them  to  tempt  the  traveller  to  put  up 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  good  old-fashioned  Hotel 
du  Grand  Cerf,  at  Neutcfiatel-en-Bray  ;  and  to 
him  I  would  repeat  the  advice  given  by  M. 
l’Abbe  de  Corde,  not  to  drink,  good  though  it 
is,  too  much  cider,  and  to  remember  : — 

“Jamais  homme  sage 
Ne  mongea  fromage.” 

The  arms  of  Neufchatel  were  anciently  “  Az. 
three  castles  arg.,  two  and  one,”  but  they  were 
augmented  on  the  union  of  Normandy  with 
France,  or  after  the  restoration  in  1815,  by 
“  in  chief,  three  fleur-de-lys  or.” 

J.  Tavenor-Perry. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  opens  with  a  very  long 
article  by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  on,  or  d  propos 
of,  the  recently  acquired  Titian  at  the  National 
Gallery  claimed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Arisoto, 
and  also  claimed  by  some  to  be  a  work  of 
Giorgione,  whose  art  in  some  respects  it  no 
doubt  resembles.  Mr.  Phillips  considers  it  a 
genuine  Titian.  The  article  goes  into  many 
comparisons  with  other  pictures,  claiming  the 
“  Concert  ”  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  (he  says)  as  “  the  typical  Giorgione  ” 
(we  should  not  go  as  far  as  that),  as  a  Titian. 
As  far  as  feeling  and  expression  go,  the  centre 
head  seems  to  us  to  have  more  of  Giorgione 
than  of  Titian  about  it.  The  unsatisfactory 
part  of  these  critical  disquisitions  is  that  one 
never  seems  any  nearer  certainty  after  all  the 
argument.  An  article  on  Art  Handiwoi'k,  to 
be  continued,  forms  an  accompaniment  to 
some  illustrations  of  various  examples  of  what 
is  called  “  Art  Handiwork.”  The  writer  of  the 
article  seems  to  recognise  that  “  efforts  to  re¬ 
constitute  a  perished  ideal  of  life  ”  are  “  liable 
to  the  dangers  of  artificiality.”  That  is  what 
we  have  always  felt,  and  some  of  the  things 
illustrated  in  connexion  with  this  article  show 
it ;  the  music-room,  for  instance,  “  carried  out 
by  Goodyers”  (the  courtesy  of  “Mr.”  or 
“  Messrs.”  seems  to  be  considered  out  of  place 
in  connexion  with  “Art  Handiwork”).  The 
whole  of  this  room  design  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
at  an  acted  simplicity ;  it  all  says  “  see  how 
plain  and  simple  this  is,  how  devoid  of  pre¬ 
tence  ”  ;  whereas  it  is  itself  a  pretence  of  another 
kind  ;  nor  does  it  represent  the  music-room  of  a 
cultured  society  ;  it  is  a  cottager’s  music-room, 
-just  as  the  four-post  bed  by  Messrs.  Heal  is  a 
cottage  bedstead.  Should  the  four-post  bed 
be  revived  at  all  ?  is  a  question.  We  admit, 
as  the  writer  says,  that  it  does  give  dignity, 
but  in  crowded  towns  it  is  not  a  health-promotmg 
piece  of  furniture  ;  it  may  be  allowable  in  roomy 
country  mansions  surrounded  with  air  space. 
We  have  the  same  objection  to  Messrs.  Heal’s 
two  wardrobes  illustrated  ;  they  show  how  a 
perfectly  simple  thing  may  be  agreeable 
through  honest  structure  ;  but  they  have  not 
the  refinement  which  should  appear  in  the 
furniture  of  a  first-class  res  den ce.  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  vases,  which  form  another  illustra¬ 
tion,  are  rich  objects  with  none  of  this 
oyer-acted  simplicity ;  so  is  the  silk  damask 
bv  Messrs.  Warner  &  Sons,  which  is  an  imitation 
however  of  the  Adam  style  (the  frequent 
mistake  of  saying  “  Adams  ”  style  is  once  more 
repeated  in  the  title).  The  fact  is,  the  very 
expression  “Art  Handiwork  in  connexion 
with  furniture  and  other  such  objects  shows 
in  itself  that  something  is  wrong  There  has 
been  no  doubt  art  handiwork  in  former  times, 
in  objects  specially  made  at  great  cost  for 
kings’  and  noblemen’s  palaces;  but  in  the  days 
when  all  furniture  was  pleasing  and  in  good 
taste  there  was,  in  the  general  type  of  pro¬ 
duction.  no  thought  of  Art  Handiwork  ; 
a  thing  was  made  as  well  as  possible  and  in  a 
manner  that  interested  the  workman,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  purchaser  ;  that  was  the  way  of  making 
it  and  there  was  no  thought  of  making  it 
different  from  other  furniture  or  of  appealing 
to  special  tastes.  As  it  is,  the  word  *  art, 
when  used  (rather  ungrammatically)  as  an 
adjective,  is  a  confession  of  a  pose  Let  people 
learn  to  make  all  furniture  as  well  as  possible 
3  encourage  the  workman  to  take  personal 
tatoesTta  hi!  work,  and  then  all  furniture  ml 
be  art-furniture,  only  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
that  irritating  expression. 


The  Burlington  Magazine  contains  three 
valuable  articles ;  on6  on  the  sculptures  in 
Lansdowne  House,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  with 
some  fine  illustrations  ;  one  by  Miss  May  Morris, 
on  the  textile  work  known  as  “  Opus  Angli- 
canum,”  and  represented  now,  we  are  told,  by 
only  about  twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  chiefly 
copes  ;  and  one  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Richter  on  “  Early 
Christian  Art  in  the  Roman  Catacombs.”  This 
last  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  illustrated  with  some 
examples  of  the  work  described  ;  but  it  is  at 
all  events  a  very  good  summary  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Richter  takes  the  view  that  the  early 
Byzantine  art  in  Rome  is  of  interest  not  so 
much  for  itself  as  because  it  is  a  survival  of  a 
better  Christian  art  which  preceded  it.  “  What 
is  the  quality  which  justifies  interest  in  things 
so  really  tasteless  and  ugly  as  the  mosaics  of 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  la  Mura,  of  S.  Marco,  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova  ?  It  is  that  they  are  petre- 
factions  (sic),  that  is  to  say  evidences  of  the 
pre-existence  of  living  things,  different  to  them¬ 
selves,  though  formally  similar.  Romano - 
Byzantine  art  has  the  scientific  value  of  a  petre- 
faction.”  This  we  surmise  is  true,  though  we 
do  not  understand  why  “  petrifaction  ”  should 
be  spelt  wrong,  twice  over.  There  is  another 
absurd  mistake  in  the  same  number,  in  the 
title  of  a  plate,  “  Hermes  tying  his  sandle  ”  ; 
this  is  corrected  on  a  slip,  and  is  probably  a 
printer’s  error  ;  but  where  were  the  eyes  of  the 
“  reader  ”  ?  The  first  illustration  to  Miss 
Morris’s  article,  the  Syon  cope,  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  system  of  design  she  draws 
attention  to,  in  which  figures  are  arranged  in 
semi-architectural  compartments  radiating  to¬ 
wards  the  circumference  of  the  cope,  which 
when  displayed  forms  a  half-circle,  the  object 
of  the  radiating  arrangement  being  obviously  to 
provide  for  the  design  showing  in  proper  fines 
when  the  cope  is  worn,  and  when  its  semi¬ 
circular  form  is  distorted  ;  by  the  radiating 
arrangement  the  figures  would  appear  to  fall  in 
with  the  fines  into  which  the  cope  falls  when  in 
use.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  difference  in  treating  the  modelling  of 
features  in  English  and  in  Florentine  textile 
work  of  this  class,  illustrated  by  two  diagrams 
showing  the  direction  of  the  main  fines  of  the 
needlework  in  each  case.  The  Italian  method 
seems  to  us  far  the  best  of  the  two  ;  in  it  the 
eye  is  taken  as  the  centre  and  the  fines  follow 
in  enlarge -ing  curves  which  finally  blend  into 
the  curves  of  the  chin  and  neck.  In  the  English 
diagram  there  are  separate  centres  of  curved 
sewing,  both  on  the  cheeks  and  neck,  which 
have  no  reference  to  the  outline  of  the  head 
or  neck,  and  produce  the  effect  of  tattoo-ing, 
though  this  is  probably  not  so  prominent  in  the 
"executed  work  as  in  the  diagram. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  and  illustrations  of  the  new 
premises  of  the  Havana  Tobacco  Company,  of 
which  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  &  White  are  the 
architects.  The  firm  advertised  that  they 
were  about  to  open  “  the  finest  store”  (Anglice 
—“shop”)  “  in  the  world,”  and  the  result, 
judging  from  the  illustrations  of  their  columned 
halls,  seems  to  bear  out  their  boast.  Of  course 
this  is  a  very  exceptional  shop,  intended  only 
for  the  kind  of  buyers  who  purchase  their 
cigars  in  large  quantities  and  are  indifferent  as 
to  price ;  but  it  shows  the  possibility  of  treating 
what  is,  after  all,  a  shop,  as  a  piece  of  monu¬ 
mental  architecture. 

The  Berliner  Architelcturwelt  contains  some 
very  interesting  work  in  this  month’s  issue. 
An  article  and  a  number  of  illustrations  are 
devoted  to  an  interesting  building  in  the 
‘‘Dorotheen-strasse,”  Berlin,  which  has  recentlv 
been  saved  from  destruction.  This  is  the 
present  “  Royal  York  Lodge.”  originally  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIII.  century  (the 
date  1712  stands  over  one  of  the  doorways)  by 
the  architect  Andreas  Schliiter,  as  the  country 
house  of  the  Minister  of  State,  Ernst  Bogislav 
von  Kamec.  The  building  is  characteristic  of 
the  “villa”  of  the  period;  over  the  four 
entrances  are  life-size  groups  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  walls 
are  four  small  oval  bas-reliefs  representing 
Watchfulness,  Wisdom,  Forethought,  and  Dis¬ 
cretion,  as  the  four  chief  virtues  of  a  minister. 
The  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  style  of  that 
period,  having  grottos  and  groves  and  a  Mount 
Parnassus.  The  destruction  of  this  building 
would  have  been  all  the  more  regrettable  as  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  remaining  one  of  its  kind, 
and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Schliiter’s  work! 
Among  other  illustrations  of  the  number  is  a 
competition  design  for  a  Schiller  Theatre  at 


Charlottenburg,  by  MM.  Reinhardt  &  Siissen-, 
gorth,  which  quite  escapes  the  usual  common¬ 
places  of  theatre  architecture,  and  one  regrets 
that  it  is  not,  as  far  as  appears,  to  be  carried 
out.  The  plan,  with  its  fan-shaped  audi¬ 
torium,  is  also  of  interest.  Among  the  buildings 
illustrated  is  a  new  post-office  in  the  Korner- 
strasse,  Berlin,  a  sensible  but  effective  design 
in  the  mingled  brick  and  stone  architecture 
which  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
for  the  German  District  Post-offices.  As  no 
architect’s  name  is  given,  we  may  presume 
that  this  is  an  official  building.  The  “Tier- 
gartenhof,”  Charlottenberg,  by  Herr  Baum- 
garten,  is  a  good  sensible  piece  of  free  classic 
architecture,  free  from  the  eccentricities  which 
we  too  often  find  in  modern  German  buildings 
Some  bookplates  and  a  title-page  to  a  romance, 
by  Fraiilein  Wendtlandt,  of  Stegnitz,  show 
fancy  and  imagination.  Then  there  are 
portions  of  a  new  bridge  in  Berlin,  the  Ross- 
strassen  Briicke,  by  Herr  Hoffmann,  the  details 
of  which  are  original  and  effective.  There  i; 
much  less  of  “  l’art  nouveau  ”  in  the  numbei 
than  we  usually  find. 

In  the  Architektonische  Rundschau  the  subject 
of  sepulchral  chapels  ( Friedhof  Kunst)  is  con¬ 
tinued  ;  the  illustrations  are  all  taken,  as  befoi 
either  from  American  or  German  publicatioi 
France  and  England  seem  to  be  unknown 
countries  to  the  editor  of  and  writers  in  the 
Rundschau,  which  is  certainly  not  as  “all-; 
round  ”  as  its  title  would  imply.  The  Germans,! 
however,  are  certainly  very  inventive  in  this 
class  of  work;  the  design  by  Herr  Mo  bins,  of 
Leipzig,  illustrated  in  the  article,  is  the  best  of 
the  examples  given.  Among  the  large  plates 
there  is  really  nothing  calling  for  speciafl 
remark. 

In  Technics  three  serial  articles  are  continued: 
“  The  Metallography  of  Steel,”  by  Mr.  Perc; 
Longmuir,  who  gives  further  illustrations  of 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  and  points  out  the 
lamentable  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  steel  hardening ;  “  The  Electro 

Magnetic  Theory,”  by  Mr.  Edwin  Edser, 
dealing  with  the  directions  followed  by  lines  0 
force  under  different  conditions,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  electric  current,  and  electro-motivi 
force  ;  and  “  The  Elements  of  Chemical  En¬ 
gineering,”  by  [Dr.  Grossmann,  devoted  to  the 
illustration  and  description  of  fire  and  steam- 
heated  evaporating  vessels.  Among  the  other 
articles  only  two  or  three  possess  any  direci 
interest  to  our  readers.  Students  of  mechanical 
engineering  will  find  in  “  Epicyclic  Trains,”  by 
Mr.  Thornton  Knowles,  various  examples 
indicating  applications  of  epicyclic  gearing  to 
modern  machinery,  and  electrical  students  who 
are  not  already  in  possession  of  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  H.  D.  Symons  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  will  do  well  to  study  the 
reprint  commenced  in  this  issue  under  the  title 
of  “  Insulation  and  Insulators.”  A  morf 
generally  useful  contribution  is  one  on  “  Recent 
Developments  of  Gas  Lighting,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Holgate,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  first  part,  appearing 
in  the  present  issue  describes  and  illustrates 
several  types  of  gas  burner,  several  of  them  well- 
known  and  others  recently  introduced.  Tables 
containing  data  as  to  the  consumption  of  gas 
and  other  particulars  are  included,  and  the 
article  concludes  with  descriptions  of  automatic 
fighting  apparatus,  gas  meters,  and  a  carbonic 
acid  recorder  for  use  with  water-gas  plants. 

Public  Works  includes  an  article  by  a  French 
engineer,  M.  Arnodin,  on  “  Crossing  the  English 
Channel,”  meaning,  of  course,  schemes  for 
dispensing  with  navigation.  We  are  glad  « 
see  that  the  writer  has  common  sense  enough 
to  pronounce  emphatically  against  any  Channel 
Tunnel  scheme,  on  account  of  the  immense  risks 
attending  it  both  in  course  of  execution  and 
afterwards. 


stic 


“  Even,  regarding  matters  in  the  most  optimist! 
light  and  admitting  the  hypothesis  that  the  tunnel  cou 
be  pierced  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  w» 
problem  of  ventilation  still  remains  to  be  solved,  lor  n 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tunnel  would  be  over 
31  miles  in  length,  20-5  miles  of  which  would  be  unaw 
the  sea.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  distance  cannot 
traversed  without  ventilation  shafts.  Consequent 
it  would  be  necessary  to  form  islets  in  the  open  seap  _ 
the  installation  of  these  shafts  and  also,  of  course,  1 
their  connexion  to  the  tunnel.  This  would  by  no  means 
be  a  simple  matter  with  a  head  of  water,  which,  as  | 
have  seen,  would  amount  to  328  ft.  at  low  water  level. 

In  the  Mont-Cenis  tunnel,  which  is  only  7-6  miles 
length,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  where  the  currern 
of  air  are  active  and  where  deleterious  and  heavy 
can  easily  escape  by  the  valleys,  passengers  expenei 
discomfort  when  passing  through  in  a  slowly-®0  1 
train.  What  would  be  their  condition  if  a  tram  « 
delayed  in  this  long  tube?  It  is  only  reasonable 
suppose  that  the  discomfort  would  be  vastly  greami 
the  Channel  tunnel,  and  this  w’ould  be.  particina 
unfortunate,  for,  in  trying  to  avoid  sea-sickness  on 
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surface,  passengers  would  be  exposed  to  a  far  greater  evil 

Vnllly,  a  still  more  formidable  consideration  is  to 
be  found  m  the  fact  that  at  no  place  is  the  earth  free 
from  seismic  movements.  If  any  such  were  to  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Channel,  the  lining  of  the 
tunnel  would  be  fissured,  whatever  its  construction, 
and  the  tunnel  would  immediately  become  impracticable, 
for  the  water,  rushing  into  the  fissures  with  irresistible 
force  under  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  would  speedily 
flood  the  work.  One  shudders  at  the  thought  that  the 
least  tremor  of  the  earth’s  crust  would  certainly  lead  to 
such  a  result.” 

M.  Arnodin  finds  the  idea  of  a  canseway 
quite  practicable  save  on  the  ground  of  the 
enormous  cost,  but  to  shut  up  the  Channel 
navigation  is  obviously  something  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  he  supports  the  idea  of  a 
high-level  bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  34| 
millions.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  bridge 
might  be  practicable,  but  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  it  is  worth  the  cost,  besides 
the  objection  before  urged  in  these  pages,  of 
creating  in  a  frequented  sea  like  the  Channel, 
very  subject  to  heavy  gales,  what  would  be 
practically  a  series  of  reefs  to  add  to  the  dangers 
of  navigation.  Improvement  in  steamship 
speed  and  accommodation  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  any  of  these  extravagant  schemes 
for  connecting  England  with  the  main  Jand. 
Other  articles  are  on  “  The  Control  of  the  Nile,” 
by  Major  Sir  Hanbury  Brown,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
“  Lightning  Protection,”  a  short  article  by  Mr. 
Killingwortk  Hedges ;  and  an  article  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Bennett,  on  a  proposal  for  draining 
the  English  canals  and  converting  them  into 
electric  railways.  No  doubt  this  is  quite 
possible,  and  the  idea  seems  rather  fascina¬ 
ting,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
advantage  of  water  carriage,  where  time  is  not 
of  consequence,  is  its  cheapness,  and  this 
economical  element  would  of  course  be  obliter¬ 
ated.  We  prefer  to  think  that  there  is  a  great 
use  for  the  English  canal  system  as  it  is,  if  it 
were  properly  worked  and  the  most  made  of  it. 

The  Antiquary  appears  with  a  somewhat 
altered  cover  and  in  a  somewhat  enlarged 
form.  The  number  includes  an  article  on 
the  curious  sculptured  font  at  Lapley 
Church,  in  Staffordshire ;  an  octagonal  bowl 
sculptured  on  seven  of  the  eight  sides 
with  New  Testament  subjects,  and  note¬ 
worthy  especially  for  the  style  of  the  sculpture, 
in  which  the  figures  are  nearly  flat  and  are 
produced  by  sinkings  between  them,  leaving 
the  relief  surface  of  the  figures  as  part  of  the 
original  plane.  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  the  writer  of 
the  article,  confesses  to  be  unable  to  assign 
a  date  to  the  iont.  The  church  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  Xllth  century,  but  there 
is  no  reason,  of  course  why  the  font  may  not 
be  older  than  the  church,  as  is  often  the  case. 
From  the  style  of  the  carvings,  of  which  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given,  our  impression  would  be  that 
they  belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  medieval 


Under  the  title  “Cyrenaica,”  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth  contributes  to  the  Monthly  Review  a 
most  picturesque  article  on  Cyrene  end  some  of 
its  antiquities  (of  which  there  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  photographs  appended);  an  article  worth 
reading  both  from  the  archaeological  and  the 
literary  point  of  view.  According  to  Mr.  Hogarth, 
only  the  outer  skin  of  Cyrene  has  been  scratched 
by  the  archaeologist  so  far,  and  his  photographs 
give  promise  of  further  spoil.  Mr.  E.  Hutton 
writes  a  reflective  article  on  Umbrian  Art, 
which  is  pleasant  reading,  though,  like  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  it  proves  nothing. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  F.  Wedmore  on  Fantin  and  Boudin, 
names  which  it  is  odd  to  see  coupled,  for  in 
England  we  know  much  of  Fantin — or  Fantin- 
Latour,  as  he  is  more  generally  known  in 
catalogues,  but  little  of  Boudin.  The  former 
was  for  many  years,  in  England,  supposed 
to  be  only  or  mainly  a  flower-painter  ;  Mr. 
Wedmore  still  maintains  that  his  flower- 
paintings  were  his  finest  work.  They  are  very 
fine,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  solid  in  style  to 
indicate  rightly  the  fragility  of  flowers  ;  but  we 
do  not  consider  that  their  interest  is  as  great  as 
that  of  his  paintings  and  lithographs  of  figure 
subjects.  There  was  one  small  oil-painting 
in  a  recent  Salon,  “Le  Reveil,”  which  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  art  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  and  we  place  such  work  a  long  way  above 
the  best  flower- painting.  In  his  flower-paint¬ 
ings,  however,  there  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  of 
colour  which  placed  them  in  quite  a  different 
category  from  such  “  flower-pieces  ”  as  we  see, 
for  instance,  at  the  Society  of  Watercolotrs’ 
exhibit  ions — the  bird  s’ -nest  and  the  primroses, 
and  all  that.  He  was  a  great  artist,  greater 


than  has  been  recognised  as  yet,  in  this  country 
at  least ;  and  we  hardly  think  that  Boudin  has 
any  right  to  be  ranked  with  him. 

In  Scribner,  under  “  The  Field  of  Art,”  Mr. 
F.  Fowler  writes  an  article  on  “  Art-Criticism 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  painter.”  He  wants 
to  know  how  art-criticism  is  to  be  of  service  to 
the  painter.  We  doubt  if  it  ever  is.  Painters 
as  a  rule  do  not  care  about  the  opinions  of 
amateurs,  because  amateurs  can  generally 
tell  them  nothing  new  about  technique,  and 
that  is  what  a  painter  wants,  as  indeed  Mr. 
Fowler  seems  practically  to  admit.  The  real 
use  of  art-criticism  is  to  the  general  body  of 
the  public  who  are  interested  in  art ;  in  pointing 
out  beauties  that  may  not  be  generally  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  warning  them  against  being  taken 
in  by  false  lights.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
painters  caj-e  anything  about  art-criticism, 
except  so  far  as  this,  that  they  do  not  like  to 
be  ignored.  We  doubt  whether  any  artist 
has  altered  his  style  or  his  aims  in  consequence 
of  criticism  ;  we  do  not  say  there  have  not  been 
those  who  would  have  been  wise  to  have  done 
so.  But  could  they  have  done  it  if  they  had 
tried  ?  Individual  style  in  art  is  the  way  an 
artist  naturally  expresses  himself ;  and  he 
cannot  go  out  of  his  own  nature. 

The  Century  contains  one  of  Mr.  Cole’s 
engravings  from  Old  Masters — a  Holy  Family, 
by  Murillo,  showing  his  usual  fine  and  artistic 
treatment  of  line  and  surface  in  wood  engraving. 
An  article  on  “  London  Transformation,”  by 
Mr.  Randall  Blackshaw,  is  very  well  illustrated 
but  rather  ignorantly  written.  He  mentions, 
for  instance,  that  the  London  County  Council, 
to  ensure  an  adequate  architectural  effect  for  the 
buildings  to  occupy  the  newly  created  sites  in 
the  Strand,  invited  eight  architects  of  standing 
to  submit  elevations,  and  called  in  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  “  to  pass  upon  them  ”  (an  expression 
which  seems  to  reveal  the  nationality  of  the 
writer) ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  fiasco,  and  came  to  no 
result  whatever.  We  should  take  it  that  the 
writer  is  an  American  visitor  to  London. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  John  Burns  on  “  London — old  and  new,” 
accompanied  by  some  capital  sketches  by  Mr. 
Hedley  Fitton.  Mr.  Burns,  like  the  man  in 
the  Century,  mentions  the  competition  of  eight 
architects  for  the  new  streets,  without  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  competition  was  a  failure. 
Perhaps,  as  a  member  of  the  London  County 
Council,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  confess 
this.  Generally  speaking,  we  like  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  his  article,  which  is  quite  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  the  Cornhill,  under  the  title  “  Weighing  a 
World,”  Mr.  W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.,  gives  a 
very  good  summary,  in  a  form  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader,  of  the  means  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  calculation  which  have  been  employed, 
for  two  centuries  past,  to  ascertain  the.  weight 
or  mass  of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  Some  of  the 
information  may  be  new  even  to  readers  who 
take  some  general  interest  in  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  is  interesting  to  find,  as  an  evidence 
of  Newton’s  scientific  insight,  that  his  estimate, 
on  rather  rough  data  and  without  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  measuring  instruments  available 
in  the  present  day,  was  very  near  to  the  result 
which  the  most  exact  modern  investigation  has 
arrived  at,  viz.,  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is 
about  5J  times  that  of  an  equal  sized  globe  of 
water. 

Knowledge  contains  a  useful  article  on  the 
process  of  electrotyping,  especially  as  applied 
to  the  production  of  medals  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  S. 
Lockyer  commences  a  series  of  articles  on 
“  Our  Sun  and  Weather,”  being  a  systematic 
attempt  to  trace  out  a  connexion  between  the 
state  of  the  sun’s  surface  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  our  planet. 

To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  J.  Ellard 
Gore  contributes  an  article  on  “  Early  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observations,”  showing  that  in  ancient 
times  men  had  their  eyes  more  open  to  these 
subjects  than  is  sometimes  realised. 


Institute  Premises,  West  Hartlepool.— 
On  the  5th  inst.  Sir  Christopher  Furness, 
M.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  Institute,  which  is  being  erected  in 
connexion  with  the  Grange-road  Wesley 
Church,  West  Hartlepool.  The  new  buildings 
w’ll  comprise  separate  reading  and  games 
rooms  for  men  and  women,  a  lecture  hall  to 
seat  250  people,  and  a  ladies’  parlour.  The 
estimated  cost  is  2,000Z.  The  ai-chitects  are 
Mr.  H.  Barnes  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Burton,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  John  Proud. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9  . 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  ji- 
Belcher  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Elections. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as= 
Fellows  of  the  Institute :  —  Messrs.  C.  H.. 
Brodie  (London),  Geo.  A.  Humphreys  (Llan¬ 
dudno),  Wm.  Thos.  Lockwood  (Chester),  A.  E. 
Powles  (Northwich),  and  E.  R.  Eckett  Sutton 
(Nottingham). 

Deceased  Members. 

The  decease  of  the  following  members  was 
announced  Messrs.  A.  E.  Perkins  (F),  J.  T. 
Wimperis  (F),  and  A.  C.  Wissenden  (A). 

Building  By-laws,  Specially  in  Rural  Districts. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  discussion 
on  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Lacy  W.  Ridge 
and  J.  S.  Gibson  would  be  resumed,  and  said  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  discussion  first  on 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Ridge,  which  dealt  with  building 
by-laws,  specially  in  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  said  he  thought  they  were 
all  pretty  well  agreed  that  something  must  be 
done  with  regard  to  these  by-laws,  which  were 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  those  who  had  to 
build  in  the  country.  The  thing  was  to  find  a 
remedy,  and  the  remedy  he  suggested  in  his 
paper  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  get  statutory  powers  from  Parliament 
in  order  that  they  might  reform  the  existing 
by-laws  which  at  present  they  could  not  inter¬ 
fere  with,  and  that  the  Board  should  itself 
bring  out  by-laws  for  which  they  would  be 
responsible  and  which  could  be  enforced 
by  local  bodies.  It  was  impossible  for  that 
Institute,  or  any  other  body,  to  influence  the 
hundreds  of  local  councillors  throughout  the 
country,  many  of  whom  were  extremely  obscure 
persons  even  in  their  own  area.  They  (were 
persons  they  could  not  get  at  and  reasonjwith, 
but  they  could  reason  with  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  as  the  central  body  in  London* 
and  therefore  he  pro  posed — “That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  it  is  necessary  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  obtain  Parliamentary 
powers  to  enable  it  to  reform  the  by-laws  in 
force  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  such  by-laws, 
and  such  by-laws  only,  as  are  really  required 
by  the  public  interest.”  Things  had  reached 
such  a  stage  that  something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  he  had  suggested  the  substitution  fof 
“  advisable  ”  for  “  necessary  ’.’  for  he  thought 
they  could  not  dictate  to  a  Government 
Department,  but  it  was  an  alteration  which  did 
not  affect  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  in  the  least 
degree.  They  were  all  very  interested  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ridge’s  paper  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
he  believed  they  were  all  in  sympathy  with  the 
suggestions  then  made  by  Mr.  Ridge.  At 
present,  as  Mr.  Ridge  had  truly  put  it,  the  rural 
by-laws  were  often  such  as  were  suitable  for 
urban  districts  only,  and  there  was  no  question 
that  they  retarded  the  building  of  cottages, 
which  was  a  big  political  question,  because  it 
was  concerned  with  the  retention  of  the  rural 
population  on  the  land.  If  they  could  not 
house  the  rural  population  how  could  the 
people  possibly  stop  on  the  land,  and  how 
could  they  possibly  do  this  if  landlords  were 
required  to  erect  houses  which  to  return  three 
or  four  per  cent,  would  necessitate  a  rent  of 
30Z.  a  year  when  the  rural  inhabitants 
could  only  afford  to  pay  10Z.  a  year.  There¬ 
fore,  he  believed  the  Government  ought  to,  and 
would,  listen  with  respect  to  views  sent  in 
from  that  Institute  when  it  had  for  its  object 
the  erection  of  cottages  to  house  rural  labourers. 
Broadly,  that  was  a  principle  with  which  be¬ 
thought  the  Legislature  must  sympathise.  AH 
of  them  there  were  very  desirous  that  buildings-, 
should  be  sound  and  good,  and  if  they  could 
afford  it  they  would  say  “  of  the  best”;  but  if 
people  could  not  afford  to  live  in  palaces  they- 
must  live  in  huts,  and  must  have  that  which 
would  afford  a  cover  from  wind  and  storm.  Mr.. 
Ridge  suggested  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  present  had  no  power  to  rescind  am 
approval  already  given,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
was  so,  but  if  they  saw  their  way  to  -adopt  the- 
resolution  which  was  now  moved  it  would 
enable  them  to  recast  the  whole  scheme  and  look 
at  it  from  a  broader  point  of  view.  With  regard 
to  the  detailed  suggestions  which  Mr.  Ridge  had 
made,  there  were  one  or  two  things  which  struck- 
him,  and  which  he  felt  would  need  a  little- 
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amplification  or  variation.  For  example,  they 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  the  local  authority  as 
if  it  were  a  hostile  authority,  and  although 
they  did  not  want  to  put  their  clients  to  the 
expense  of  supplying  elaborate  plans,  yet  they 
might  meet  the  reasonable  views  of  the  local 
authority.  While  they  should  not  supply 
drawings  of  the  building,  it  would  be  perfectly 
reasonable  that  they  should  always  submit  with 
the  application  block  plans  showing  where  the 
building  was  to  be  erected.  That  would  not 
put  them  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it 
would  give  the  local  authority  reasonable 
information  and  enable  them  to  place  the  site 
of  the  building  on  record.  He  thought  also  that 
Mr.  Ridge  had  made  a  slight  mistake  with 
regard  to  factories  and  assembly-halls  in 
rural  districts.  A  factory  must  always  be 
amenable  to  the  special  laws  which  dealt 
with  those  buildings.  It  was  perfectly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  in  a  village  which  was  other¬ 
wise  absolutely  rural  a  large  factory  might  be 
erected  where  1,200  or  1,400  or  2,000  people 
might  be  employed.  It  was  the  practice  of 
many  trades  now  to  go  out  into  rural  places 
to  erect  factories.  He  did  not  think,  there¬ 
fore,  they  ought  to  deal  with  the  local  authority 
in  respect  to  factories  and  assembly-halls  as 
they  should  deal  with  them  in  respect  to  cottages 
for  the  working  classes.  They  came  under  a 
different  category,  and  a  factory  should  be 
subject  to  all  those  laws  which  were  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  operatives.  The  same 
remark  applied  in  a  different  way  to  an  assembly- 
hall  ;  where  an  assembly-hall  was  erected  which 
would  contain  200  or  300  people,  for  instance, 
it  was  perfectly  right  that  the  local  authority 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  exits  and  fire 
prevention  appliances  attached  to  such  buildings, 
and  therefore  in  those  buildings  he  should  say  it 
would  be  reasonable  and  desirable  that  owners 
should  supply  a  plan  showing  in  outline  the 
exits  and  the  fire  appliances,  etc.,  which  were 
to  be  provided.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Ridge’s 
suggestion  B  that  no  building  should  be  built 
within  20  ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road  except 
porches  and  such  erections,  he  (the  speaker) 
thought  the  exceptions  would  be  a  mistake. 
It  was  perfectly  reasonable  that  there  should  be 
for  the  public  enjoyment  a  clear  road  of  40  ft., 
and  that  there  should  be  no  porches  or  anything 
else  projecting  in  front  of  that  building  line. 
On  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Estate  and 
Epping  Forest  and  Enfield  Chase  he  thought 
no  road  could  be  made  less  than  40  ft. 
in  width,  and  that  was  a  precedent  which 
they  could  reasonably  follow,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  there  should  be  no  buildings  per¬ 
mitted  in  front  of  the  line,  which  Mr.  Ridge 
had  himself  laid  down.  There  were  other 
little  details  he  need  not  trouble  them  about. 
There  was  one  with  reference  to  the  damp  courses. 
It  was  a  matter  of  detail,  perhaps,  but  Mr. 
Ridge  said  the  damp  courses  should  be  of  slate. 
The  jerry-builder  might  interpret  that  to 
mean  one  course  of  slates,  which  meant  that 
between  every  joint  the  damp  would  come  up. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  detail,  but  if  they 
made  by-laws  they  must  remember  that 
there  were  a  certain  class  of  people  who  would 
interpret  the  by-laws  as  the  maximum  and 
not  as  the  minimum.  There  were  other 
details,  such  as  the  disconnexion  of  pipes, 
which  he  would  not  have  referred  to  except  that 
Mr.  Ridge  had  laid  down  rules.  Mr.  Ridge  said 
the  sink  waste  should  discharge  into  the  open- 
air  before  it  went  into  the  drain.  He  thought 
it  better  to  say  it  should  discharge  over  a  trap- 
cmlly  or  else  the  speculating  builder  would 
put  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  they  would  have 
sewer  gas  coming  into  the  air.  There  were  other 
things  which  were  mere  details,  but  when  they 
were  laying  down  anything  like  an  enactment 
—and,  after  all,  a  by-law  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
enactment— they  ought  to  be  correct  even  in 
such  small  details  as  those.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  and  the  actual 
broad  lines  which  Mi-.  Ridge  had  laid  down 
were  sound.  They  gave  reasonable  latitude 
to  those  who  desired  to  do  what,  after  all,  was 
the  aim  and  object  of  Mi-.  Ridge’s  scheme, 
and  that  was  to  enable  cottages  to  be  built. 
When  that  aim  was  secured,  and  when  they  had 
eot  those  powers,  he  thought  it  was  more  than 
probable  they  would  find  that  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  housing  the  rural  population  would 
be  overcome.  Unnecessary  restrictions  which 
were  at  present  put  upon  buildings  for  this 
particular  class  should  be  withdrawn  and 
everyone  would  benefit  — the  architect,  the 
employer,  and  the  rural  labourer  himself. 

Mr  Ridge  said  the  by-laws  were  not  put 


forward  as  complete  in  themselves.  He  had 
to  read  them  as  part  of  a  paper  which  he  desired 
to  keep  within  reasonable  limits,  and  if  he  had 
put  the  by-laws  forward  with  all  the  little 
refinements  necessary  it  would  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  read.  As  regarded  factories,  the 
Factory  Acts  were  not  mixed  up  with  those 
by-laws,  and  they  would  remain  in  force. 
As  to  projections,  it  was  not  a  question 
that  the  road  was  to  be  made  40  ft.,  but 
that  no  one  was  to  come  nearer  than  20  ft. 
to  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  road  might 
be  but  15  ft.,  and  they  could  hardly  say  that 
a  man  should  not  have  a  covered  way  from  the 
road  It  would  only  remain  so  long  as  the  local 
authority  did  not  think  proper  to  make  the 
road  40  ft.  wide.  He  had  said  that  the  powers 
as  to  dangerous  buildings  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  new  buildings  and  that  would  justify  the 
inquiry  which  Mr.  Hall  suggested  with  regard 
to  the  exits  of  public  buildings  of  any  size. 
The  local  authority  might  fairly  say,  “  You 
are  putting  up  a  building  which  is  dangerous, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  plans.”  It  was  the 
demand  for  deposited  plans  which  was  so 
objectionable. 

Mr.  G.  Bertram  Bulmer  (Leeds)  said  that 
this  was  a  subject  in  which  he  felt  deeply 
interested,  and  he  would  point  out  another 
view  of  the  matter  which  would  no  doubt 
interest  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Hall,  and  others  present. 
He  had  had  experience  of  the  conditions  of 
things  where  rural  by-laws  obtained  in  imme¬ 
diate  proximity  to  borough  by-laws.  There 
was  a  class  of  the  population  whose  wants 
and  requirements  had  to  be  considered ;  they 
were  the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  suburbs. 
If  any  alleviation  of  rural  by-laws  could  be 
brought  about  it  wouid  be  an  advantage  in 
enabling  the  borough  to  spread  itself,  because 
it  would  enable  men  who  could  just  afford  to 
build  a  house  and  no  more  to  go  just  outside 
the  borough  boundary  and  erect  a  house  which 
would  meet  all  requirements  of  the  rural  by-laws 
and  would  not  require  to  be  controlled  by  the 
borough  by-laws,  because  the  house  would  be 
in  a  more  isolated  position.  Where  there  was 
a  country  building  standing  on  a  considerable 
piece  of  land  there  was  not  the  same  danger 
of  fire,  and  they  could  permit  the  erection  of  a 
building  of  a  lighter  and  less  expensive  character 
than  those  which  were  necessary  within  borough 
boundaries. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cranfield  said  he  wished  to  say 
a  word  as  to  the  undesirability  of  having 
different  codes  of  by-laws.  Mr.  Hall’s  remarks 
as  to  factories  being  built  in  the  country  rather 
suggested  that  one  code  of  by-laws  would  be 
sufficient  for  both  rural  and  urban  districts  if 
they  were  framed  and  applied  so  as  to  properly 
differentiate  between  the  various  kinds  of 
buildings  and  distiicts.  There  were  many 
difficulties  in  applying  one  code  of  by-laws  to  a 
rural  district  and  another  code  to  an  urban 
district.  In  the  first  place,  districts  were  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  and  it  was  quite  conceivable 
that  a  distinctly  country  type  of  building 
might  be  desired  by  a  landlord  who  resided 
in  an  urban  district.  He  would,  however, 
suffer  by  having  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  was  building  a  rural 
cottage.  He  thought  that  one  code  of  by¬ 
laws  might  be  framed  which  would  apply 
automatically  to  buildings  in  all  districts,  and 
that  he  felt  was  an  important  point.  There 
were  many  defects  in  the  by-laws,  and  one 
hardly  knew  where  to  commence  and  where 
to  end.  There  were  certain  risks,  such  as 
fire,  which  did  not  as  a  rule  vary  in  districts, 
and  yet  they  saw  in  one  district  all  sorts  of 
requirements  as  to  carrying  party  walls  through 
the  roofs ;  whereas  no  such  requirements 
existed  in  other  districts.  It  was  very  obvious 
that  a  fire  was  just  as  likely  to  break  out  in 
one  suburb  as  in  another,  and  in  the  North  of 
England  as  in  the  South,  and  if  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a  party  wall  through  the  roof  in  one 
district  surely  it  was  necessary  in  another. 
His  principal  point,  however,  was  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  one  code  of  by-laws  capable 
of  being  applied  automatically  to  buildings  of 
different  types  situated  in  districts  where  quite 
different  corditions  prevailed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  hoped  that  in  any 
attempt  which  was  made  to  obtain  a  more 
reasonable  code  of  by-laws  they  would  not 
overlook  another  point,  which  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  difficulties  and  troubles  with 
which  they  had  to  deal,  and  that  was  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  qualifications  of  the  officials  who 
were  responsible  for  the  administration  of 


the  by-laws.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  and  trouble  which  they  as  architects 
experienced  emanated  from  the  arbitrary  and 
entirely  ignorant  attitude  of  some  of  those 
officials  called  surveyors.  They  were  men  in 
many  cases  of  no  training  whatever,  sometimes 
merely  promoted  road  foremen,  and  yet  these 
men  were  accepted  by  municipal  authorities  as 
the  persons  to  judge  architects’  plans  and 
clients’  interests,  and  practically  had  the  whole 
matter  under  their  thumb.  It  seemed  to  him 
most  important  that  while  they  tried  to  get  an 
improved  and  reasonable  code  of  by-laws  they 
should  also  insist  on  a  better  class  of  men  to 
administer  them  and  advise  the  councils. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  it  was 
curious  that  in  urban  by-laws  no  notice  what* 
ever  was  taken  of  the  amount  of  land  surround¬ 
ing  a  building.  Surely  if  in  London  an  open 
space  all  round  a  house  of  30  ft.  was  sufficient 
to  render  the  building  exempt  from  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act  the  same  thing  might  apply  in  the 
country,  and  he  thought  if  there  was  a  row  of 
half-a-dozen  cottages  it  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter  if  they  were  exempt.  If  something  of 
the  Jsind  was  attempted  in  the  rural  districts 
it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  they 
experienced  with  buildings  which  did  not  con¬ 
form  with  the  by-laws,  and  certainly  attention 
might  be  called  to  it.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  he  certainly  felt 
that  officials  should  understand  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  induce  building  and  to  make  things 
as  easy  as  possible  instead  of  throwing  every 
kind  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who 
wished  to  erect  dwellings. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  said  they  might  add  to 
the  resolution  as  an  addendum  the  following 
words  :  “  And,  if  possible,  produce  uniform  by¬ 
laws  for  urban  and  rural  districts.”  It  had  been 
pointed  out  already  that  there  were  such  things 
as  contiguous  urban  and  rural  districts,  and 
that  the  relaxed  conditions  in  the  rural  districts 
would  draw  much  of  the  population  from  the 
urban  districts,  and  before  long  the  rural 
districts  would  in  effect  become  urban  district?, 
and  would  come  properly  under  urban  district 
conditions.  How  was  that  to  be  got  over  unless 
there  was  one  uniform  set  of  by-laws  which 
automatically  applied  in  relation  to  air  spaces 
about  buildings  ? 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  he  might  take  it  that 
they  were  all  at  one  in  hoping  that  some  real 
practical  outcome  might  arise  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  hardly  knew,  however,  how  it 
was  to  be  brought  about  except  on  the  principle 
of  the  maxim  that  “  hard  cases  made  good  law, 
and  that  they  would  have  such  a  series  of  hard 
cases  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  the  present  by-laws,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
arbitrary  and  interfered  with  what  the  best 
people  in  the  kingdom  were  studying  to  attain, 
viz.,  building  for  a  class  of  people  who  could 
not  pay  extravagant  rents.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  would  induce  him  personally  to 
urge  the  Local  Government  Board  to  withdraw 
all  the  present  by-laws  was  the  action  of  the 
various  authorities  in  preventing  them  from 
commencing  their  building  until  they  had 
passed  the  plans.  He  was  not  sure  altogether 
how  that  power  arose.  Some  by-laws  had 
it  expressly  stated  that  they  should  not  begin 
until  the  plans  were  passed  ;  while  other  by¬ 
laws  had  no  such  provision,  but  still  they  did 
prevent  the  commencement  of  a  building 
before  the  plans  were  approved.  That  acted 
very  hardly  in  many  cases,  because  often  the 
local  body  met  but  once  a  month,  and  if  by 
accident  the  plans  were  not  in  by  a  certain  date 
they  had  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the 
building  for  a  month.  A  policeman  did  not 
come  along  the  street  and  arrest  him  because 
he  said  a  month  hence  he  might  commit  a  theft. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
and  it  was  no  less  absurd  as  regarded  the  erection 
of  a  building,  because  the  authority  had  always 
the  power  of  coming  in  and  stopping  them  if 
the  building  did  not  comply  with  the  by-laws. 
These  by-laws,  or  want  of  by-laws,  also  worked 
exceedingly  hard  in  another  way,  because,  to 
his  own  knowledge,  local  authorities  refused  to 
pass  their  plans,  although  they  might  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  by-laws,  but  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  fad  of  some  official  or  of 
certain  members  of  that  particular  council. 
He  knew  a  case  in  which  an  ash-pit  was  required 
to  be  built.  Most  of  them  very  much  objected 
to  building  ash-pits,  but  the  reason  for  the 
requirement  that  they  should  build  an  ash-pit 
became  evident  at  a  later  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  when  the  local  authority  required 
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that  a  special  way  for  emptying  that  ash-pit 
should  be  provided,  and  that  the  special  means 
of  access  should  be  13  ft.  wide  at  the  least,  and 
that  if  the  way  to  clear  these  ash-pits  was  more 
than  100  yds.  long,  then  the  passage-way 
should  be  16  ft.  wide.  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  it,  because  from  that  they  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  land  ceased  to  be  the  in¬ 
dividual  property  of  each  house,  and  that 
therefore  they  would  have  to  go  back  an  extra 
distance  from  the  fence  which  was  nearer  to  the 
house  on  the  side  of  that  16  ft.  road.  This  meant 
that  the  by-law  which  stated  that  a  certain 
area  had  to  be  provided  was  forced  up  to  mean 
that  a  certain  area,  plus  the  width  of  the  16  ft. 
road,  had  to  be  provided  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  persons 
concerned  in  this  particular  case  were  desirous 
of  going  on  with  the  building,  but  their  solicitor 
advised  them  not  to  do  so  because  he  said 
the  council  would  bring  them  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  for  commencing  the  building  before  the 
plans  were  passed,  and  to  that  they  would  have 
no  answer.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  a 
block  of  nine  very  large  shops  had  never  been 
built  to  this  day,  and  the  rates  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  district  were  suffering  in  consequence. 
It  was  an  absolutely  illegal  requirement 
which  was  pressed  by  these  people.  The  case 
was  so  bad  that  he  made  inquiry  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  who  had  built  in  the  town,  and  he  told 
him  that  it  took  five  months  for  him  to  get  his 
plans  passed  by  this  particular  authority. 
Cases  like  that  placed  properly  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  help  them 
greatly  in  obtaining  what  they  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hubbard  said  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  their 
building  until  their  plans  had  been  passed  by 
the  local  authority,  but  he  was  rather  doubtful 
whether  that  was  so.  In  fact,  he  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  the  wording  was  only 
that  the  plans  had  to  be  submitted,  and  he  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  in  the  by-laws 
which  required  that  the  plans  should  be  passed 
before  the  building  was  commenced. 

A  member  asked  if  the  words  were  not  that : 
the  plans  should  be  deposited. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  it  might  be,  but  he  believed 
there  was  nothing  about  having  the  plans 
pissed.  Of  course,  if  they  did  begin  the  build¬ 
ing  before  the  plans  were  passed  they  had  to  do 
so  at  their  own  risk,  and  if  the  building  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  local 
authority  they  could  stop  them  proceeding. 
If,  however,  they  came  to  make  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  mistake,  as  his  firm  happened  to  make 
when  they  built  a  billiard-room  in  advance  of 
the  building  line,  as  he  described  at  their  last 
meeting,  the  consequences  were  rather  serious. 

Mr.  Bertram  Bulmer  said  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  case  where  plans  of  a  block  of  a  semi¬ 
detached  villas  were  submitted  to  a  borough 
council,  and  they  were  not  passed.  The 
council  declined  to  pass  them.  The  architect 
took  up  the  position  that  they  complied  in 
every  particular  with  the  by-laws,  and  he 
proceeded  to  build  them.  Those  semi-detached 
villas  were  erected  and  were  standing  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr.  Brodie  could 
tell  them  the  wording  of  the  particular  by-law. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  had  not  had  time  to  study 
it  very  carefully,  but  so  far  as  he  could  see 
there  was  no  word  in  the  by-laws  which  could 
prevent  one  commencing  a  building  imme¬ 
diately  one  chose,  but,  as  he  had  already  said, 
his  clients  took  advice  upon  the  matter,  and 
the  solicitor  they  consulted  advised  them  that 
if  they  began  to  build  they  would  be  summoned, 
and  that  they  would  have  no  answer  to  the 
charge.  There  was  another  peculiar  thing 
in  that  same  case.  One  drain  took  the  drainage 
of  four  houses,  and  this  authority  required 
him  to  make  that  drain  9  in.  He  naturally 
thought  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the 
typing  of  the  letter,  and  he  wrote  and  asked 
if  that  was  not  so.  He  received  a  reply  that 
the  drain  must  be  9  in.,  or  the  plan  would  not 
be  passed.  The  whole  of  that  was  in  the 
norough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  which  they 
all  knew  was  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
j  P!re-  He  would  like  the  Borough  Council 
of  Kingston-upon-Thames  to  take  his  remarks 
seriously  to  heart,  although  he  did  not  suppose 
iey  would.  Their  attitude,  however,  might 
account  for  the  fact  that  Surbiton  was  growing 
at  an  enormous  pace,  whereas  Kingston, 
judging  from  appearances,  was  doing  nothing 
at  all,  and  seemed  to  be  a  dying  or  almost  a 
dead  town. 

Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  thought  they  need  not  be 


alarmed  about  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  they  knew  all  about  it.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  were  having  the  subject  rubbed 
into  them,  for  the  Institute  were  not  the  only 
people  who  were  working — in  fact,  the  Institute 
had  been  rather  lethargic  in  the  matter.  The 
only  hope  he  saw  of  getting  better  surveyors 
was  to  get  bigger  districts.  There  was  no 
reason  why  a  town  of  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants 
should  be  separated  from  the  adjoining  district. 
Such  places  were  not  crowded,  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  were  necessary  in  London  were  not 
needed,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  districts 
were  put  together  and  all  had  rural  by-laws. 
That  would  very  largely  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
the  country  changing  in  character,  as  it  did, 
very  gradually.  His  outline  of  by-laws 
was  to  a  certain  extent  intended  to  meet  the 
transition.  As  to  commencing  to  build  before 
the  plans  were  passed,  they  must  remember 
that  the  architect  was  not  doing  it  at  his  own 
risk.  The  client  had  the  annoyance  and  the 
risk  of  it,  and  was  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  his  architect  was  a  fool  if  he  got  him  into 
a  row  with  the  local  authority. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  with  the 
substitution  of  the  word  “  desirable  ”  for 
“  necessary,”  and  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Architectural  Design  and  the  London  Building  Act. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  discuss  Mi'.  Gibson’s 
paper  on  “  Architectural  Design  and  the 
London  Building  Act.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  in  replying  to  the  Chairman, 
said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward  said  that  Mr.  Gibson’s 
paper  was  of  really  deeper  interest  than  Mr. 
Ridge’s,  inasmuch  as  it  affected  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Gibson  had  given  them  useful  and  interesting 
information  as  to  the  width  of  streets  in  various 
Continental  towns,  as  compared  with  the 
streets  in  London,  but  he  omitted  to  mention 
Portland-place,  which  had  a  width  of  120  ft., 
and  which  struck  everyone  as  being  a  mag¬ 
nificent  width,  but  probably  because  of  the 
comparative  lowness  of  tbe  buildings.  North- 
umberland-avenue  was  90  ft.  wide,  and  when  the 
first  building  was  erected  they  thought  the 
width  was  sufficient,  but  when  the  hotels  and 
the  clubs  were  built  in  that  avenue  they  became 
cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the  90  ft.  appeared  to 
reduce  itself  to  very  much  less  in  width.  As 
Mr.  Gibson  had  urged,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
width  of  the  street  as  the  height  of  the  buildings 
which  fronted  the  street  which  was  important. 
He  felt  that  the  question  of  percentage  of  area  for 
bricks  and  mortar  as  in  New  York  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  Those  of  them  who  were  practising 
in  London  knew  that  their  difficulties  were 
materiallv  increased  by  the  particular  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Building  Act  of  1 894.  As  regarded 
the  open  space  connected  with  buildings,  Mr. 
Ridge  had  suggested  that  if  a  certain  area  was 
given  for  each  building  the  position  of  that  area 
could  be  disregarded,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  if  there  was  an  uninterrupted  area  for 
light,  air,  and  ventilation  such  area  should  be 
considered  not  with  regard  to  its  exact  position 
but  as  to  tbe  extent  of  the  area  and  with  regard 
to  the  bricks  and  mortar  upon  the  land.  If 
that  was  the  case,  many  of  tbe  difficulties  which 
the  Building  Act  of  1894  enforced  would  cease. 
The  matter  was  specially  important,  as  they  knew 
there  was  looming  in  the  distance  a  Building 
Act  Amendment  Bill.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr. 
Gibson’s  paper  had  not  been  deferred  a  little 
longer  so  that  they  might  have  discussed  in 
connexion  with  it  certain  provisions  of  that 
marvellous  and  brilliant  Bill  which  was  to  be 
enforced  by  the  London  County  Council. 
Mr.  Gibson  had  said  that  they  had  left  it  to  the 
shopkeepers  to  determine  the  character  of  their 
street  frontage.  That  was  a  subject  they  had 
had  before  them,  and  he  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  Chairman’s  presidential  address  in  which 
he  referred  to  it.  The  question  of  how  much 
glass  should  be  allocated  to  a  particular  building 
was  an  important  question,  and  he  had  heard 
learned  professors  and  eminent  architects  in  the 
Institute  say  it  was  monstrous  that  they  should 
erect  a  building  in  London  which  apparently 
stood  on  plate  glass  ;  that  they  should  have 
large  piers  which  apparently  supported  that 
which  they  did  not  support,  and  so  on.  He 
had,  however,  put  this  query  to  himself.  Let 
them  imagine  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
being  consulted  by  one  of  the  great  drapers 
who  said:  “Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  erect 
a  building  ;  I  can  spend  200,0002. ,  but  I  want 
you  to  give  me  as  much  glass  as  possible  ; 
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1  want  you  to  carry  my  building  safely,  but  I  do 
not  want  any  pier  in  the  front  to  exceed  2  ft. 
6  in.  ;  if  you  do  that  you  can  be  my  architect,  but 
if  you  will  not  and  wish  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  the  Institute,  you  will  not  be  my  architect.” 
Let  them  imagine  what  would  be  the  answer  of 
this  distinguished  architect.  He  really  was 
speaking  seriously  on  this  point,  because  he 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  individuals  who 
had  conformed  sometimes  to  the  requirements  of 
the  tradesman,  and  could  only  say  that  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  he  did  provide  ail  the  pier  and 
support  he  could  possibly  get  out  of  his  client, 
and  when  he  had  showed  him  a  2  ft.  6  in.  or 

2  ft.  9  in.  pier  he  said :  “  Can’t  you  do  away  with 
another  9  in.  ?  ”  It  was  a  very  difficult  problem, 
and  they  knew  that  eminent  members  of  that 
Institute  did  manage  to  erect  commercial 
buildings  in  London  with  sufficient  pier  to  make 
them  appear  as  if  they  were  carrying  something. 
Mr.  Gibson  made  some  reference  to  the  use  of 
steel  work  in  building  being  recognised,  and  in 
the  Amendment  Bill  they  might  devote  them¬ 
selves  a  little  to  that  fact.  In  1894  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  steel  in  London  was  not  so  prevalent 
as  now,  and  they  knew  that  the  great  object  of 
architects  in  trying  to  enforce  it  now — he  was 
not  speaking  of  re-inforced  concrete — was  to 
reduce  the  thickness  of  walls.  If  they  could 
employ  steel  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the  thickness 
as  scheduled  in  the  Building  Act  they  could 
with  equal  strength  have  thinner  walls  and 
would  have  greater  space,  which  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  some  of  the  commercial  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Gibson  also  raised  the  question  of  the 
public  bodies  which  should  be  subject  to  the 
operations  of  Parts  6  and  7  of  the  Building  Act, 
especially  railway  companies.  Years  ago,  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  he  remembered  saying 
distinctly  in  the  Surveyors’  Institution  that  in 
his  opinion  no  body  whatever  should  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  those  particular  clauses. 
He  saw  no  reason  whatever  why  railway  com¬ 
panies  should  be  permitted  to  put  up  such 
execrable  buildings  in  total  defiance  of  the  Act 
with  which  others  had  to  comply.  He  would 
not  exempt  any  public  body,  not  even  the  Board 
of  Works  or  the  London  County  Council.  He 
knew  that  in  one  particular  case  in  Drury-lane 
the  London  County  Council  did  that  which  was 
wrong  in  regard  to  their  own  Act.  Mr.  Gibson 
also  said  that  district  surveyors  should  be 
practising  architects.  Twenty-five  or  thirty- 
five  years  ago  that  was  the  case,  and  then 
difficulties  with  architects  were  got  over  in 
that  way,  for  they  were  assisted  and  helped  in 
every  way,  because  the  surveyors  who  had  to 
superintend  the  works  under  the  Act  before 
1894  had  been  practising  architects  and  knew 
all  the  difficulties  and  trials  connected  with 
building  in  London,  and  without  any  derogation 
from  their  public  duties  or  any  detriment  to 
the  public  interest  they  were  able  to  assist 
architects  in  getting  buildings  completed  with 
thorough  satisfaction  and  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements.  He  hoped  that  the  Institute 
would  insist  as  far  as  it  could,  with  reference  to 
the  new  Bill,  that  the  district  surveyors  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  practising  architects. 
They  had  to  contend  now  with  district  sur¬ 
veyors  who  had  had  no  practice  whatever  and 
they  had  had  to  deal  with  that  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  and  fadism  which  permeated  almost  every 
official  in  this  country.  He  trusted  that  the 
Institute  would  do  its  best  to  secure  that 
district  surveyors  in  future  should  not  be  so 
much  as  they  were  at  present  under  the  thumb 
of  Spring  Gardens,  but  should  be  independent 
gentlemen,  able  to  administer  the  Act  which 
was  before  them  and  able  to  assist  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  works  which  architects 
had  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  said  that  as  a  district 
surveyor  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words. 
Regarding  the  question  of  open  space  in  the 
rear  of  buildings  he  had  always  felt  that  the 
Act  of  1894  was  totally  inadequate  to  provide 
the  necessary  open  space  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  provided  it  in  the  wrong  place. 
It  required  the  open  space  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  for  the  full  width  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  were  hundreds  of  buildings  in 
his  district  where  there  was  not  a  single  window 
that  obtained  its  light  from  that  open  space. 
He  referred  particularly  to  small  buildings  put 
up  mostly  for  the  working  classes,  planned 
with  a  room  front  and  back  and  a  rather 
long  back  addition.  To  provide  that  open 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  building  (which  was 
no  use  at  all)  they  were  obliged  to  drive  the 
back  additions  of  these  buildings  closer  together, 
and  so  stive  up  the  open  space  provided  lor 
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lighting  the  windows  that  it  was  of  very  little 
nse.  The  Science  Committee  drew  up  what  he 
thought  were  some  very  good  suggestions  as  to 
open  space,  but  he  was  afraid  they  went  no 
further  than  the  Council.  These  were  based  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
provisions.  It  was  suggested  that  there 
should  be  an  open  space  equivalent  to  a  certain 
fraction  or  area  of  the  whole  site,  to  be 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
a  proper  means  of  light  and  air  for  the 
various  windows.  That  would  require  the 
district  surveyor  to  say  if  he  did  not  think 
the  space  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  light 
and  air,  the  matter  would  go  before  the 
magistrate  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  sur¬ 
veyor  would  have  to  prove  his  case.  There  were 
certain  other  suggestions  made  as  to  the  height 
of  buildings  so  as  to  allow  cross  currents,  but 
these  were  details.  The  main  principle  was 
that  the  open  space  should  be  elastic,  not  so 
much  in  size  as  in  position.  It  was  no  use 
putting  an  open  space  where  the  windows  were 
not ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  these  small  class 
of  buildings  the  open  space  required  by  the  statute 
was  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  next  question  was  that  of  steel 
construction,  and  the  Institute  sent  up  a 
very  good  set  of  suggestions  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  their  new  Bill.  The 
County  Council  in  their  wisdom  or  otherwise  did 
not  propose  to  insert  these  in  the  Bill  at  all, 
but  to  take  to  themselves  power  to  make 
regulations  for  steel  construction.  The&e  would 
not  be  by-laws  but  regulations.  If  they  were 
by-laws  they  would  have  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  would  have  to  come 
before  that  Institute  and  half-a-dozen  other 
bodies,  and  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  after  hearing  any  opposition 
they  or  others  might  choose  to  put  in  against 
them.  By  using  the  word  “  regulations,” 
however,  in  this  new  Bill  all  that  machinery  was 
waved  on  one  side  with  a  high  hand,  and  those 
regulations,  if  they  were  made,  would  be 
made  by  tiie  London  County  Council  off  their 
own  bat,  and  the  architects  would  have  to 
carry  them  as  best  they  could.  That  was  the 
point  to  which  he  thought  the  Institute  should 
pay  very  particular  attention.  He  was  afraid 
they  were  to  a  certain  extent  to  blame  because 
they  had  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  their  suggestions 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  in  the  form 
of  by-laws  so  that  they  might  be  altered  with¬ 
out  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament.  His  view  was 
that  they  should  form  part  of  the  Act,  even  if 
there  was  power  given  to  the  London  County 
Council  to  make  some  variations  if  they  found 
it  necessary.  As  to  Mr.  Woodward’s  attack 
on  the  district  surveyor,  he  was  sorry  that  in 
some  cases  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  his  complaint.  His  own  view  was  that  the 
district  surveyor  was  not  intended  to  obstruct 
building,  but  to  assist  it.  The  district  surveyor 
had  certain  requirements  to  carry  out,  and  to 
that  extent  he  was  tied  and  could  not  help 
himself,  but  there  were  different  ways  of 
carrying  out  the  Act,  and  he  thought  that  if  the 
district  surveyor  could  show  an  architect  how 
the  Act  might  be  complied  with  when  he  was 
erecting  his  building  he  would  be  morally 
bound  to  adopt  that  course.  As  a  district 
surveyor  he  wished  to  fully  endorse  Mr. 
Woodward’s  and  Mr.  Gibson’s  suggestion  that 
the  Institute  should  insist  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power  that  the  district  surveyor  should  be  a 
practising  architect.  He  was  in  the  position 
of  having  to  give  up  his  practice  when  he 
became  a  district  surveyor,  and  he  was  bound  to 
admit  that  the  want  of  practice  did  not  assist 
him  in  his  work,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  all 
he  could  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  times. 
If  the  Institute  did  not  move  very  considerably 
at  the  present  time  matters  would  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  County  Council  made  a  mistake 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  making  the  district 
surveyors  sign  their  conditions  before  they 
accepted  them  as  candidates.  Now,  after 
twelve  years,  this  Bill  contained  provisions — 
and  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  never  become  an 
Act — which  would  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  district  surveyor  absolutely.  The  County 
Council  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  exempt 
all  their  own  buildings  from  the  Act,  and  so 
remove  any  control  of  the  district  surveyor 
over  them  They  also  proposed  to  take  power 
to  alter  the  title  of  the  district  surveyors  to 
anything  they  thought  fit,  and  they  proposed 
to  make  provisions  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  district  surveyors,  and  also  to  take  action  in 
lieu  of  the  district  surveyor,  so  that  they 


might  walk  right  over  the  heads  of  the  sur¬ 
veyor.  In  fact,  the  result  would  be  that 
district  surveyors  would  be  at  the  end  of  the 
string  from  Spring  Gardens.  He  hoped  the  In¬ 
stitute  would  do  the  best  it  could  for  the 
district  surveyors  in  this  case,  and  in  doing  that 
they  would  be  doing  the  best  for  themselves 
and  for  the  public.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  district  surveyor  should  be  a 
man  who  was  entirely  independent  of  Spring 
Gardens,  and  who  should  be  capable  of  carrying 
out  his  duties  without  fear  or  favour.  They 
were  not  at  the  present  moment,  as  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  said,  under  the  thumb  of  Spring  Gardens. 
They  were  not  officers  of  the  County  Council, 
but  if  that  Bill  passed  into  law  as  pro- 
posedhe  was  afraid  they  would  be.  The 
proper  solution  was  to  assimilate  the 
country  laws  to  London  laws,  and  not 
assimilate  London  laws  to  country  laws. 
There  was  another  point  he  would  like  to  touch 
upon  which  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Gibson  really 
dealt  with.  It  was  the  importance  of  the 
provisions  for  frontage  lines  in  respect  of 
architectural  effect.  There  was  nothing  more 
deadly  dull  than  a  uniform  frontage.  The 
present  Building  Act  dealt  with  the  general 
line  of  .'buildings — it  did  not  deal  with  build¬ 
ing  iines  at  all.  It  had  been  held  that  the 
present  law  only  applied  to  the  existing  line 
of  existing  buildings.  Tbe  decisions  of  Barlow 
v.  Kensington  Vestry  of  the  London  County 
Council  v.  Cross,  and  of  Allen  v.  the  London 
County  Council,  all  laid  down  that  the  line 
mentioned  in  section  22  of  the  London 
Building  Act  must  be  the  existing  line  of 
existing  buildings.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  Kensington  case,  it  was  decided  that 
the  line  did  not  extend  beyond  the  last  building. 
That  had  not  been  the  practice  in  administration 
of  recent  years.  The  practice  adopted  largely  at 
Spring  Gardens,  and  also  by  some  district  sur¬ 
veyors,  was  that  the  line  extended  all  along  the 
street.  He  did  not  know  how  many  buildings 
would  constitute  a  general  line  of  buildings,  but 
he  should  imagine  three.  He  could  imagine 
a  street  in  which  the  building  owner  could 
have  started  the  building  close  up  to  the  foot¬ 
way.  Perhaps  he  elected  to  set  the  building 
back  20  ft.  and  to  put  bays  to  the  windows 
standing  out  5  ft.  When  he  had  put  up  three 
houses,  was  the  district  surveyor  or  Coimty 
Council  to  come  along  and  say  :  “  You  have  set 
up  a  building  line  ;  you  must  continue  that  line 
right  through”  ?  If  that  was  the  case,  to  get 
his  5  ft.  bays  he  would  have  to  set  his  next 
three  houses  back,  and  at  once  there  was 
another  building  line,  and  so  it  might  go  on 
right  down  the  street,  and  they  would  have  a 
series  of  receding  houses  all  along  the  street.  It 
had  often  occurred  to  him  that  the  Institute 
might  do  some  good  in  trying  to  introduce  into 
future  legislation  some  provisions  for  a  building 
frontage  distinct  from  the  general  line  of 
buildings.  He  thought  particularly  in  the 
case  of  such  buildings  as  they  had  round 
the  parks  and  such  as  existed  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  city  of  Bath,  where  they  had 
a  projecting  centre  and  two  projecting  wings, 
the  law  as  at  present  interpreted  in  London 
would  be  awkward.  His  suggestion  was  that 
where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  block  of  build¬ 
ings  of  that  description  the  owner  should  be 
entitled  to  bring  to  the  district  surveyor  the 
block  plan  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Having 
brought  that  plan  to  the  district  surveyor,  and 
deposited  it  with  him,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  carry  out  that  scheme,  and  no  arbitrary 
question  of  building  line  should  come  and  cut 
off  his  corner  block.  Perhaps  the  Institute 
would  see  whether  in  this  new  Bill  they  could 
get  some  such  provision  as  that  inserted,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  importance  to 
architecture. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  said  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Gibson  had  brought  before  the  meeting  was  of 
the  very  greatest  interest,  because  they  all  knew 
of  the  Building  Bill  which  the  London  County 
Council  was  about  to  submit  to  Parliament.  He 
hoped  that  the  Practice  Committee  would  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  vigilance  in  watching  and 
studying  the  new  Bill  as  soon  as  it  was  in  print. 
Most  of  them  had  seen  a  synopsis,  and  he 
noticed  that  there  were  some  radical  changes 
proposed,  which  would  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  architecture  in  London,  and  would 
accentuate  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  already  to  contend.  He  would  like 
especially  to  draw  attention  to  one  radical 
change  which  was  proposed  in  the  Bill,  and 
that  was  in  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal.  It  was  proposed,  among  other  things, 


that  the  architectural  member  of  that  tribunal 
should  not  on  any  pretence  be  an  -irchitect 
practising  in  London.  He  might  be  a  doctrinaire 
or  literary  architect  if  he  was  not  in  practice, 
and  might  be  an  architect  practising  in  Liver¬ 
pool  or  Glasgow,  but  he  must  not  be  an  architect 
practising  in  London.  He  could  not  imagine  a 
more  inconvenient  and  troublesome  provision 
than  that  would  be  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  this  vast  metropolis,  which  was  a  province 
equal  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  Kingdom.  In  dealing  with  Mr. 
Gibson’s  paper,  he  wished  first  of  all  to  refer 
to  the  suggestions  as  regarded  the  width  of 
streets.  They  must  be  careful  in  enacting  the 
minimum  width  of  a  street  not  to  go  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  proposed  Bill  meant  that  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  build  within  20  ft.  of  the 
centre  of  the  road,  they  should  not,  without  the 
consent  of  the  London  County  Council,  build 
within  35  ft.  of  the  centre  of  any  road.  At 
present  in  the  synopsis  there  was  no  suggestion 
that  anybody  was  to  be  compensated.  They 
could  just  imagine  what  that  meant  if  a  house 
was  pulled  down  and  had  to  be  set  back.  In 
miles  of  streets  in  London  it  would  simply 
mean  confiscating  the  whole  of  the  property, 
because  in  many  business  thoroughfares  the 
plots  were  not  of  a  greater  depth  than 
that.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with  Mr.  Gibson 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  width 
of  streets.  Even  in  the  near  suburbs  of  London 
he  thought  there  should  be  a  minimum  for  main 
streets  and  also  for  cross  streets — those  likely 
to  become  important  thoroughfares  from  east 
to  west  or  north  to  south,  and  crossing  places 
also.  Those  streets  should  be  made  a  minimum 
of  60  ft.  He  thought  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  suburbs  if  in  the  laying  out  of 
new  estates  roads  were  made  50  ft.  wide  instead 
of  40  ft.  That  was  not  an  unreasonable  require¬ 
ment,  and,  personally,  when  he  had  had  to 
lay  out  estates  near  London,  'he  had  made  the 
roads  50  ft.  wide,  because  he  thought  it  was 
wiser  in  the  interests  of  the  estates  even  although 
to  some  extent  it  did  affect  the  ground  rents 
derived  from  the  property.  Beyond  that  he 
did  not  think  they  should  go.  Mr.  Gibson 
suggested  that  there  should  be  70  ft.  roads, 
but  for  suburban  streets  he  suggested  that 
that  was  excessive.  It  meant  an  immense 
capital  outlay  and  a  large  charge  for  main¬ 
tenance  ;  the  latter  had  to  come  out  of  the 
rates.  If  a  street  was  unnecessarily  wide 
it  was  wasteful,  for  it  did  no  good  what¬ 
ever.  A  road  50  ft.  wide  gave  a  good 
wind  current  and  provided  plenty  of  sunshine 
for  the  houses  on  both  sides,  and,  therefore, 
they  must  not  in  their  desire  to  improve  aeration 
go  too  far.  There  was  also  the  difficulty  of 
crossing,  because  where  they  made  an  exces¬ 
sively  wide  street  they  must  also  make  havens 
or  they  would  create  difficulties  for  the  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic.  In  London  itself  he  thought 
there  should  be  power,  with  proper  compensation 
to  owners,  to  make  main  streets  up  to  100  ft. 
wide.  Beyond  that  he  did  not  think  power 
should  be  given.  He  believed  that  100  ft. 
was  a  width  very  amenable  for  traffic,  and 
with  streets  of  100  ft.  they  would  be  able  to 
make  the  Metropolis  very  fine.  He  believed 
Mr.  Gibson  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
should  be  a  general  rebuilding  of  the  streets 
of  London.  That  was  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
but  had  he  realised  what  it  would  cost  in  money  ? 
Take  Cheapside.  He  supposed  he  would  be 
within  the  mark  in  saying  that  it  would  cost 
100,000,000^.  at  least  to  widen  Cheapside  to  a 
width  of  100  ft.  They  must  be  practicable, 
and  it  was  no  good  their  making  suggestions 
which  were  impracticable.  Were  they  to  lav 
before  the  ratepayers  any  such  suggestions 
for  re-alignment,  it  would  involve  London  in 
a  cost  equal  to  the  National  Debt.  Reference 
had  been  made  as  to  the  height  being  made  to 
vary  with  the  width  of  the  frontage  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  He  did  not  think  they  need  trouble  their 
heads  about  that  in  London.  If  that  were  done 
it  would  make  the  streets  look  “  higgledy- 
piggledy.” 

Mr.  Gibson  said  that  under  the  present  Act 
the  owner  of  a  building  was  allowed  to  erect 
the  front  of  his  building  to  his  own  ideas,  so 
that  there  was  no  continuity  of  design.  M 
under  the  new  Act  a  greater  height  than  70  ft. 
was  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
architectural  uniformity  in  narrow  frontages, 
there  should  be  powers  given  to  enable 
contiguous  owners  to  collaborate  on  the 
design. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  said  that  any  two  owners 
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ijould  do  that  now,  and  constantly  did  it.  No 
let  of  Parliament  was  required  to  enable  two 
-owners  to  agree.  With  reference  to  the  heights 
.,f  buildings,  although  he  agreed  with  increasing 
he  width  of  the  streets,  he  did  not  think  that 
'.he  limit  of  the  present  Building  Act  was  an 
^reasonable  one  for  a  city  like  London,  where 
•lot  only  was  property  of  great  value,  but  the 
necessity  of  being  within  a  given  area  was 
'  0  important  to  men  of  business.  When  they 
Jame  to  think  that  New  York  permitted  a 
Jjuilding  of  100  ft.  and  150  ft,  in  height,  why 
hould  they  consider  that  their  height  in 
r London  was  unreasonable  ?  With  reference  to 
he  railway  companies,  he  thought  the  public 
night  to  make  a  strong  protest  against  their 
leing  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  Build - 
ng  Act.  Their  railway  stations,  with  one 
!jr  two  exceptions,  were  a  disgrace  to  London. 

.  Let  them  take  Victoria  Station,  which  at  the 
present  time  was  being  rebuilt.  For  years 
ind  years  the  owners  had  paid  a  dividend 
)f  10  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  station  gave 
foreigners  a  most  disgraceful  idea  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  London  on  then'  arrival  in  the  capital. 
A  more  miserable  building  they  could  not  see. 
Let  them  compare  it  with  some  of  the  fine 
^Continental  stations — say,  the  station  at 
:,Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  which  cost  1|  millions 
)f  money  to  build,  and  had  19  parallel  plat¬ 
forms,  with  an  ante  platform  100  ft.  in  width, 
m  which  he  should  think  they  could  put  five 
,|>attalions  of  soldiers.  In  that  station  they 
found  everything  complete  for  their  comfort 
ind  luxury.  Why  could  they  not  impress  on 
fheir  railway  companies  the  obligation  that 
ihey  should  build  respectable  stations  for  the 
fjredit  of  the  city  ?  He  thought  it  should  be 
Compulsory  on  them  to  be  amenable  at  all  events 
o  the  Building  Act.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
nags  frontages,  Mr.  Woodward  had  put  a 
question,  and  he  did  not  think  many  of  them 
vould  have  the  courage  to  decline  the 
vork  if  it  was  offered  to  them.  But  London 
was  not  very  shocking  in  this  respect.  Some 
years  ago  he  put  up  a  block  of  buildings,  and 
ial  built  piers,  but  the  tradesman  covered 
;he  piers  with  glass  showcases.  In  Frankfort 
;here  was  a  building  with  a  frontage  of  glass 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Although  they 
night  cavil  and  object,  he  did  not  see  how 
ihey  could  coerce  the  private  owner  to  build 
architecturally  when  he  said  that  his  first 
■business  was  to  do  that  which  would  bring 
urn  income,  or  else  he  would  not  spend  his 
;■  .noney  on  building.  He  could  not  imagine 
low  the  Legislature  could  insist  upon  it. 
With  reference  to  the  architectural  treatment 
■if  streets,  there  again  some  difficulty  occurred. 
■They  all  liked  to  see  their  streets  noble  in  design, 
Jut  they  must  not  forget  that  most  of  the 
•mprovement  in  London  had  been  made  by  its 
:  ndividualism,  and  had  resulted  from  that 
quality  which  made  England  so  great.  He 
trusted  that  the  Institute  would  impress 
-upon  the  Practise  Committee  the  necessity  of 
hatching  this  new  Bill.  It  was  a  Bill  of 
-he  most  drastic  character. 

1  Mr.  Woodward  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  it  had  been  brought  before 
;he  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  London 
'bounty  Council,  and  they  were  asked  if 
•;hey  would  withdraw  that  particular  section, 
mil  they  said  “  No,  we  intend  to  insist  upon 

•  .Mr.  Hudson  said  that  at  all  events  they  had 
'hat  evening  settled  a  question  which  came  up 
perennially  before  owners  of  frontages,  and 
-low  any  member  of  the  Institute  could  feel  at 

■  iberty  to  erect  a  building  which  was  apparently 
Supported  on  plateglass. 

:  ^  Mr.  Hall :  You  must  do  your  best  to  prevent 

:  Mr.  Hudson  said  that  he  quite  agreed.  With 
regard  to  the  height  of  buildings  they  had  had 
1  good  deal  of  adverse  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
drastic  reforms  of  the  London  County  Council, 
:°ut  he  thought  they  were  indebted  to  that 
fiody  in  some  respects,  especially  in  the  case 
if  the  new  thoroughfare,  where  they  had,  to 
(V  certain  extent,  limited  the  height  of  the 
nukiings.  At  any  rate,  the  London  County 
guncil  had  prevented  an  American  syndicate 
jutting  up  what  he  thought  would  have  been 
-t  horrible  monstrosity.  In  that  connexion 
,ie  thought  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the 
HEvli  *or  n°f'b*n8  could  have  been  more 
ernble  than  to  have  had  Somerset  House  and 

■  e  lurches  in  the  Strand  dwarfed  and  crushed 
iy  such  a  frightful  thing  as  they  saw  on  entering 
>lew  York  harbour.  Mr.  Dicksee  had  referred 
0  the  open  space,  but  he  was  afraid  that  was 


a  thing  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  alter, 
because  in  such  neighbourhoods  as  he  had 
spoken  of,  where  the  frontages  were  very 
narrow,  a  great  portion  of  the  accommodation 
of  the  houses  came  into  the  back  additions, 
and  wfien  they  put  them  .ba.Qk  to  back,  he 
failed  to  see  how  they  could  possibly  have 
a  large  space  for  air  and  light  in  between  those 
back  additions.  Therefore,  he  thought  they 
had  better  accept  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils, 
and  be  content,  as  a  rule,  to  have  the  space 
at  the  back  because  they  must  remember  it 
benefited  the  adjoining  rows  of  houses  which 
came  upon  them.  He  was  afraid  the  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  prevent  the  windows 
of  one  house  staring  right  into  the  windows  of 
another.  With  regard  to  the  district  surveyors, 
he  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  attend  to  their  increased  duties  in 
London  if  they  had  a  large  practice  themselves. 
He  believed  in  the  old  times  a  district  surveyor 
could  not  practice  in  his  own  district,  but  what 
he  did  was  to  get  a  brother  district  surveyor  to 
father  his  schemes  in  his  district,  and  lie  did 
the  same  for  his  brother  district  surveyor  in  an 
adjoining  one.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  particular  Acts,  as 
they  did  them  now,  if  the  district  surveyor 
was  in  private  practice,  but  he  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  London  County 
Council  that  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Langston  said  he  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  matter  of  Robins  v.  Goddard. 
It  was  in  the  matter  of  the  conditions  of 
contracts. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  think  that 
was  a  subject  which  should  come  into  the 
discussion ;  at  all  events,  they  must  allow  the 
discussion  to  proceed  first.  The  matter  Mr. 
Langston  referred  to  was  being  considered. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  would  like  to  break  a 
lance  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  some  of 
the  great  corporations  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Act.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  a  thorough  Scotchman, 
say  something  which  was  illogical.  Mr.  Gibson 
objected  to  these  corporations  being  exempted, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  paper  he  put 
in  the  strongest  plea  for  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exemption 
of  these  great  corporations  who  were  not  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  reinforced 
concrete  could  never  have  been  brought  into 
the  county  of  London.  It  was  only  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  who  had  been  able  to  provide 
the  architect  with  the  sight  of  a  building  con¬ 
structed  entirely  in  reinforced  concrete  in  its 
proper  thickness. 

Mr.  Dicksee  said  that  the  buildings  put  up 
by  railway  companies  in  which  reinforced 
concrete  was  used  could  be  put  up  by  anybody 
else  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  Southwark 
a  railway  company  had  put  up  warehouses, 
but  any  architect  could  do  the  same  thing  by 
complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  London 
Building  Act  as  to  thickness  of  walls.  It  was 
only  for  railway  buildings  proper  that  the 
railway  companies  were  exempt. 

Mr. *  Brodie  said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
railway  companies  could  build  within  their 
own  area  any  building  they  liked.  They  could 
put  up  a  timber  building  if  they  liked,  and  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Dicksee’s  correction  rather 
failed. 

Mr.  Gibson  said  that  he  prefaced  his  paper 
with  the  remark  that  the  whole  of  it  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  artistic  view  of  the  Building 
Act — that  was,  he  only  took  up  that  portion  of 
the  Act  which  they  as  architects  with  some 
sympathy  with  architectural  art  were  chiefly 
concerned  with.  He  did  not  concern  himself 
with  construction  as  construction  ;  only  so  far 
as  it  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  design  of  a  building.  His  object  in 
reading  that  paper  was  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  he  wanted  to  point  out  so  far  as  he  could 
all  those  portions  of  the  Act  of  1894  which,  in 
his  view,  were  not  conducive  to  the  artistic 
development  of  architecture,  so  that  in  any 
action  which  that  Institute  might  take,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  take  a  very  strong  action,  those 
defects  might  be  removed  in  any  future  enact¬ 
ment.  Coming  in  detail  to  the  criticisms 
passed  that  night,  Mr.  Woodward  brought  to  his 
notice  the  fine  width  of  Portland-place  and  the 
comparatively  narrow  width  of  Northumber- 
land-avenue.  That  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
main  point  before  them,  which  was  that  the 
width  of  streets  was  relative  to  the  height  of 
buildings.  He  thought  they  would  agree  with 
him  that,  with  regard  to  the  roads  in  a  radius 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Paul’s,  it  was 


desirable  that  owners  of  property  should  be 
allowed  to  erect  buildings  of  a  greater  height 
relative  to  the  width  of  the  street  than  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
St.  Paul’s.  He  divided  the  town  into  three  zones. 
The  first  had  a  one  and  a  half  mile  radius  from 
St.  Paul’s,  and  was  three  miles  across,  and  he  laid 
it  down  that  within  that  area  buildings  could  be 
erected  to  a  greater  height  than  the  width  of 
the  street.  He  thought  that  in  business  areas 
streets  100  ft.  wide  were  necessary.  The 
Kingsway  was  100  ft.  wide,  and  was  in  itself 
proof  that  streets  of  100  ft.  were  necessary 
within  the  commercial  centre  of  London.  If 
they  built  such  streets  in  the  commercial  centre 
of  London  it  was  quite  right  and  proper  that 
buildings  higher  than  the  widths  of  the  street 
should  be  admitted.  The  maximum  height  he 
advised  was  125  ft.  Outside  that  area  came 
another  radius  of  another  14  miles,  and  within 
this  area  buildings  should  not  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  be  higher  than  the  width 
of  the  streets.  Outside  that  area  again,  beyond 
the  three  miles’  radius  of  St.  Paul’s,  no  buildings 
should  be  as  high  as  the  width  of  the  streets. 
The  result  would  be  that  you  would  secure  more 
aeration  as  they  got  from  the  centre.  Further, 
the  difficulties  of  acquiring  property  to  widen 
streets  would  be  very  much  less,  because  they 
would  not  have  buildings  so  congested  as  now 
under  the  present  Act.  At  the  present  time  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  chief  defect  of  the 
whole  Act  was  this — that  they  made  one  regu¬ 
lation  which  they  fondly  imagined  would  apply 
to  all  circumstances.  Then  as  to  the  question 
of  re-alignment,  and  what  he  might  term  the 
most  perfect  alignment,  within  the  commercial 
centre  of  London.  Whether  it  would  cost 
100,000,000Z.  or  not  to  widen  Cheapside  was 
entirely  outside  the  question.  Whatever  it 
cost  it  would  have  to  be  done.  At  the  present 
moment  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  public 
improvements  was  this — that  there  was.  no 
scheme  or  method.  They  chopped  off  a  bit  of 
Cheapside  because  as  it  happened  a  few  ’buses 
stopped  there,  and  they  chopped  off  a  little  bit 
on  the  south  side  of  Piccadilly,  and  they  would 
go  on  chopping  and  chopping  and  chopping,  and 
never  have  any  scheme  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  a  whole.  Whatever  amount  of  money  this 
might  cost  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
capital  expenditure — and  all  that  they  had 
heard  was  merely  guesswork  on  that  point— the 
cost  to  the  community  now  was  immeasurably 
greater,  and  they  knew  it  every  day  of  then- 
life.  Let  them  take  a  cab  and  go  from  Holborn 
to  the  Bank  between  nine  and  eleven.  (A 
voice :  ‘  Why  not  take  the  Tube  ?  ’ )  He  thought 
it  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  they  had  been 
compelled  for  that  very  reason  to  build  tubes. 
The  cost  to  the  community  by  reason  of  the 
congestion  of  traffic  in  all  those  main  streets 
was,  in  his  view,  immeasurably  greater  than 
any  capital  cost  which  it  would  take  to  work 
out  the  whole  re-alignment  of  the  commercial 
centre  of  London.  With  respect  to  steel  con¬ 
struction,  he  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Brodie  that 
it  was  only  through  the  exemption  of  railway 
companies  that  they  were  enabled  to  see  some¬ 
thin  of  re-inforced  concrete.  The  question 
of  steel  construction  and  re-inforced  concrete 
were  questions  which  in  the  very  nature  01 
things  it  was  necessary  for  the  County  Council 
to  deal  with.  Steel  construction  was  known 
and  used  largely,  and  more  experience  was 
obtained  in  the  use  of  it  in  America  long  before 
the  time  of  the  framing  and  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1894  ;  but  it  appeared  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  enormous  fires  to  bring  1 
home  to  the  wisdom  of  the  oflicials  of  Spring 
Gardens  that  steel  construction,  properly 
applied,  was  a  safe  and  sound  form  of  building 
construction.  The  illogical  position  was  that 
of  the  Londoji  County  Council,  which  made  no 
provision  for  any  other  form  of  construction 
than  that  of  buildings  of  bricks  stone,  and 
similar  materials.  They  provided  for  no 
advancement  and  no  new  materials  which 
might  be  discovered  or  used.  His  poult  with 
regard  to  steel  construction  was  a  different  one. 
His  point  was  this— that  the  very  adoption  of 
steel  construction  altered  the  whole  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  dealing 
with  the  relative  areas  of  solids  and  voids. 
That  was  the  whole  point.  Wliat  were  they 
doing  at  the  Rite.  Hotel,  in  Piccadilly  ?  They 
were  practically  putting  up  a  steel  building  and 
covering  it  with  granite  and  stone  and  brick,  tor 
no  apparent  purpose  except  to  comply  with  the 
Building  Act.  It  was  absolutely  monstrous, 
and  no  public  authority  ought  to  be  permitted 
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to  continue  to  enforce  by-laws  of  that  nature, 
which  were  practically  obsolete.  The  strongest 
point  upon  which  he  thought  the  Institute 
should  concentrate  its  efforts  was  that  of 
retaining  the  services  of  the  district  surveyors, 
who  were  practising  architects,  and  they 
should  do  everything  they  could  to  lessen  red 
tape  and  mere  officialism.  If  they  did  that  they 
would  go  a  lopg  way  towards  getting  better 
architecture,  more  freedom  to  work,  and  the 
public  would  in  no  way  suffer. 

The  Chairman  said  the  only  point  he  would 
refer  to  was  the  overcrowding  of  the  suburbs, 
which  was  increasing  to  a  very  alarming 
extent.  He  believed  that  expansion  of  the 
tramway  system  was  causing  the  increase  of 
small  properties.  People  having  houses  with  a 
few  acres  were  going  further  out,  and  the  land 
was  promptly  taken  up  by  the  speculating 
builder,  and  crowded  with  as  small  houses  as 
he  could  get  on  the  land.  That  was  a  growing 
evil,  and  something  should  be  done.  He  felt 
as  they  got  out  the  lower  should  be  the  houses, 
so  that  they  could  get  as  much  air  drawn 
towards  the  centre  as  possible.  They  had  had 
a  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions,  and  he 
thought  they  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Practising  Committee  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  said  the  Committee 
was  considering  the  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  suggestions  made  would  be 
urged  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  January  23,  when  the 
Council’s  award  of  prizes  and  studentships 
would  be  made,  and  a  paper  would  be  read  by 
Mr.  James  Ransome  on  “  European  Archi¬ 
tecture  in  India.” 

- - 
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The  Present  Position  of  Architecture. — 
To  such  a  mechanical  routine  position  is  this 
noble  art  reduced.  No  inducement  is  held  out 
for  real  thought  and  composition.  The  designer, 
if  designer  he  can  be  termed,  is  fettered  before¬ 
hand  ;  he  is  actually  tempted  and  encouraged  to 
remain  stationary,  and  content  himself  with  the 
system  of  transcription  which  prevails.  If  it  be 
true,  as  Forsyth  says,  that  “  deep  learning  is 
generally  the  grave  of  taste,”  certainly  the 
modern  architect  is  compelled  to  bury  under  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  other  styles,  what¬ 
ever  taste  for  original  composition  and  appro¬ 
priate  indigenous  ornamentation,  the  germs  of 
which  he  may  chance  to  possess.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  must  be  based,  not  on  his  own  excellence, 
but  on  that  of  others.  He  is  not  called  upon  to 
think  for  himself ;  his  merit  lies  wholly  in  the 
ability  to  select  with  care  and  taste  the  best 
features  from  approved  ancient  examples  ;  not 
to  look  into  his  own  mind  for  inspiration,  but 
to  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  feelings  which  dictated  the  ancient  fabrics, 
without  considering  whether  the  spirit  which 
prompted  their  peculiarities  should  prevail  in 
our  own  days. *  *  *  * 

Instances  there  unquestionably  are  of  men 
of  ability,  men  who  evidently  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  whose  brilliant  genius  compels  us  to 
believe  in  the  still  present  power  and  vitality  of 
the  art,  and  that  it  may  be  roused  from  its 
dormant  position. 

But  we  cannot  in  fairness  look  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  whose  living,  whose  very  existence,  is 
dependent  on  the  favour  of  their  clients,  for  a 
complete  remedy  of  the  evils  stated.  The  general 
public  have  it  fully  in  their  power  to  “  reform 
it  altogether.”  They  are  to  blame,  and  from 
them  must  come  the  impetus  which  is  to  rescue 
the  art  from  its  present  depressed  position.  Let 
them,  with  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views,  determine  no  longer  to  be  contented  with 
counterfeits  and  imitations.  Let  them  institute 
an  experimental  competition,  and  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  first  result,  but  see  whether 
repeated  efforts  do  not  tend  towards  the  full  and 
perfect  development  of  a  new  and  superior  style 
of  art.  Let  them,  remembering  that  even  the 
reptile  does  not  endeavour  to  clothe  itself  again 
in  its  cast-off  skin,  resolve  to  reject  all  designs 
evidently  and  professedly  copied  from  antique 
and  other  exemplars.  Let  them  no  longer 
encourage  the  erection  of  structures  which 
shall  be"but  as  the  shadows  of  past  ages,  aping 
ancient  institutions,  and  serving  only  to  remind 
us  of  this  or  of  that  nation’s  palmy  greatness. 
Let  them  demand  an  indigenous  style,  which 
shall  rise  at  once  out  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 


stances  of  modern  days.  Let  them  demand 
edifices  which  shall  appear  the  works  of  Britons 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Egyptians,  of  Greeks,  of  Middle  Age 
architects,  and  of  Moors,  oftentimes  in  the  last 
stage  of  their  dotage.  Let  them  do  this,  and 
they  may  confidently  trust  that  architects  will 
nobly  respond  to  the  call,  will  prove  themselves 
equal  to  the  crisis,  and  demonstrate  that  theirs 
is  not  the  art  which  is  fated  for  ever  to  stand 
still. — The  Builder,  January  13,  1855. 
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CHURCH  OF  NEUFCHATEL-EN-BRAY. 

SHESE  drawings,  made  by  Mr.  J. 

Tavernor-Perry,  are  described  in 
the  article  by  him  in  another 
-  column. 


RUSKIN  HOUSE,  ROCHESTER  ROW. 

This  building,  which  is  on  a  plot  of  ground 
running  through  from  one  street  to  another, 
is  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  glazing  and 
casements  and  decorative  metal  work,  etc. 

It  consists  of  front  and  back  blocks  with  a 
narrower  intermediate  block.  The  smiths’ 
shop  is  in  the  basement,  the  offices  and  show¬ 
room  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  upper 
floors  are  workshops.  The  front  is  treated  in 
oak,  rough-cast,  and  Kentish  hand-made  tiles, 
with  Dutch  tiles  on  the  face  of  the  ground  floor 
bays. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Bateman,  of  Ram¬ 
sey,  Hunts,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Arthur  Keen. 


BROMLEY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION: 

First  Premtated  Design. 

We  give  this  week  the  elevation  and  two 
plans,  to  a  pretty  large  scale,  of  the  design 
by  Mr.  R.  F.  Atkinson,  of  London,  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  New  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Bromley. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  author’s 
Report,  sent  in  with  the  design,  explain  his 
intentions  in  it 


In  designing  tliese  buildings  I  have  adopted  the 
‘  Free  Georgian  Style,’  of  a  simple  yet  dignified  character, 
in  keeping  with  the  quaint  surroundings  of  Bromley. 

“  The  municipal  portion  is  planned  on  the  Tweedy- 
road  front,  while  the  courts  are  placed  in  the  rear  opposite 
the  proposed  police-station,  so  that  easy  underground 
communication  can  be  made  for  prisoners'  in  the  future. 

“  The  borough  accountant’s  department  is  placed 
directly  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  that  the  public 
may  have  easy  access  thereto ;  the  strong  room 
for  this  department  is  placed  on  this  floor  opening  off 
the  general  office,  being  more  convenient  than  in  the 
basement. 


the  extreme  left,  having  a  separate  entrance  ;  a  sm 
room  is  provided  for  disinfectants  on  this  floor  t 
principal  store-room  being  placed  in  the  basement.’ 

•  ,  Jhe  borough  engineer’s  department  is  placed  to  t 
right,  with  separate  entrance  for  the  building  inspectc 
the  rooms  not  required  on  this  floor  being  placed  in  t 
basement,  easily  accessible  from  the  department 
“  The  education  department  is  placed  in  the  rit 
wing,  the  committee-room  with  waiting-room  for  pare' 
adjoining  being  so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  a  small  con 
with  ante-room  for  magistrates  when  required ;  anv 
staff  toilet  accommodation  is  provided  on  this  floor 
The  county  buildings  are  arranged  with  cent 
entrance  and  large  saUe  d'attente,  off  which  are  arrane 
the  witnesses -rooms,  with  toilets,  solicitor’s  robii 
room,  and  the  courts,  with  a  connexion  to  corridor 
municipal  buildings.  A  separate  entrance  is  provid 
for  the  magistrates,  giving  access  to  their  private  corricl 
oft  which  are  arranged  the  justice’s-room,  justice’s  cler 
room,  registrar’s-room,  with  lavatory  accommodation 
justices  and  officials. 

“  The  county  and  magistrate’s  court  is  placed  at  c 
end  of  the ■  salle  d  attente,  with  entrance  therefrom 
those  in  attendance,  entrance  for  justices  from  nrivi 
corridor,  and  entrance  direct  from  outside  for  the  nub 
to  gallery ;  a  separate  entrance  is  arranged  for  nrison 
down  to  pnsoners’-room  in  basement,  with  stairs 
dock,  and  provision  for  subway  to  future  police-statioi 
The  small  court  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  st 
d  attente ,  and  having  entrance  therefrom,  also  separi 
entrance  for  justices  through  an  ante-room 
“  An  entrance  is  also  provided  for  the  public  fr< 
the  street;  this  court  with  ante  as  previously  nam! 
Iff  rr AngCu  aS  beiused  for  the  committee-roc 
of  the  education  department,  with  waiting-room 
parents  when  not  used  for  court  purposes. 

0“  the  first  floor  is  placed  the  council  chamb 
situated  so  as  to  be  away  from  all  noise  of  the  stre<- 
On  the  left  are  placed  the  two  committee-rooms  w 
and  councillor  meeting  and  robing-roc 
centrally  placed  between  them,  and  with  ample  to 
accommodat101!  The  mayor’s  parlour  is  placed  <m 
right  adjoining  the  town  clerk’s-room,  which  with 
other  offices,  are  placed  on  this  floor  1 

."Materials.  The  external  fronts  would  be  fac 
=-ltlLLaWrefCetl°r  Toeiton’s  hand-made  facing  brie 
n’\£ou1rsos  t?  the  foot,  with  dressings  of  Monk’s  Pc 
Bath-stone,  the  area  facings  being  of  Ruabon  Cr°i 
facings  bricks.  The  roofs  covered  with  green  Tilb 
thwaite  slates.  Flats  formed  pf  asphalts  on  concre 
All  floors  of  steel  and  concrete  on  the  Columbian  s?ste 


laid  with  Hopton  stone  mosaic  and  wood,  as  required 
for  the  various  positions.  The  windows,  filled  in  with 
wood  frames,  iron  casements,  and  glazed  with  leaded 
lattice  with  broad  leads.  The  walls  and  ceilings  would 
be  in  plaster  of  a  simple  character,  but  the  hall  and 
corridors  would  be  treated  in  French  or  other  plaster, 
and  in  some  cases  the  dados  would  be  of  Hopton  wood 
stone,  walnut,  marble,  Mosaic,  or  tiles.  Where  top 
lights  are  used  there  would  be  ail  outer  skylight,  with 
an  inner  counter  light,  glazed  with  obscure  glass. 

“  The  plumbing  and  drainage  would  be  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  system,  perfectly  sanitary — every 
part  well  ventilated,  and  cut  off  by  disconnectors  from 
the  sewer.  A  service  of  water  would  be  provided  from 
the  company’s  main,  and  hot  water  supplied  to  all 
lavatories. 

“  Heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation. — The  building- 
throughout  would  be  heated  on  the  low-pressure  hot- 
water  system,  with  ventilating  radiators,  all  under  control 
and  worked  from  boilers  in  the  basement,  and  by  fresh 
air  passing  through  these  radiators,  warm  fresh  air  in 
winter,  and  cool  fresh  air  in  summer  is  admitted, 
special  inlet  and  outlet  ventilators  being  also  provided 
to  take  off  the  foul  air,  worked  by  electric  fans,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  courts  and  council  chamber. 

“  The  whole  of  the  building  would  be  flighted  by 
electricity,  taking  the  supply  from  the  company’s  main.”’ 

- — - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
Junior  Institution  of  Engineers.— A 
large  number  of  members  of  this  Institution 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
visiting,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  Albert 
Works  of  the  Voelker  Incandescent  Mantle 
Company,  at  South-street,  Wandsworth.  The 
works  were  kept  specially  running  for  the  benefit 
of  the  visitors,  and  all  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  seen — the  winding  of  the  ramie 
thread  off  the  spools  as  received  at  the  works  on 
to  reels  for  the  weaving  machines — the  weaving 
of  the  thread  into  fabric  of  continuous  tube 
formation,  treatment  by  means  of  chemicals  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  fabric,  cutting  into 
lengths  according  to  the  size  of  mantle  required, 
sewing  on  of  the  strengthening  end  piece,  im* 
pregnating  with  thorium  through  small  roller 
machines,  drying,  seasoning,  collod  ionising, 
trimming,  and  boxing.  The  works  give 
employment  to  about  400  hands,  and  the  total 
output  is  30,000  mantles  per  day. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District  resumed  their  sittings  on  Saturday 
last  week  at  the  offices  on  the  Victoria  Em¬ 
bankment. 

Among  the  correspondence  received  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  letters 
authorising  the  following  woi’ks :  — Internal 
painting  work  at  Joyce  Green  Hospital  without 
first  advertising  for  tenders  (estimated  expendi¬ 
ture,  7,000Z.) ;  additional  work  in  connexion] 
with  the  construction  of  a  new  pontoon  at 
Long  Reach  (estimated  expenditure,  694/.); 
and  an  extension  of  the  existing  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  coal  and  coke  at  the  North-Western 
Hospital  (estimated  expenditure,  105/.).  The 
Local  Government  Board  also  wrote  sanction¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  the  additional  means  of  access 
to  the  subways  at  the  Brook  Hospital,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  375 Z. ;  approv¬ 
ing  the  proposal  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Hall  for  the  installation  'of  * 
refrigerating  apparatus  for  the  cold  storage 
of  anti-toxic  serum,  at  the  sum  of  400/.,  with¬ 
out  first  advertising  for  tenders ;  and  for¬ 
warding  copies  of  an  order  authorising  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings  at  Tooting 
Bee  Asylum,  at  a  cost  of  36,250/.,  and  the 
borrowing  of  that  amount. 

Cleaning  and  Painting  Works. — It  was 
agreed  to  applv  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  suspend  for  six  months  the  operation 
of  article  17  of  the  Poor  Law  Board’s  Order, 
dated  June  18,  1867.  and  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board’s  Order,  dated  November  18, 
1884,  amending  the  same  so  as  to  enable  the 
Managers  to  accept  tenders  for  painters 
materials  which  may  be  required  in  connexion 
with  the  annual  cleaning  and  painting  works 
to  be  carried  out  by  direct  labour  without  in 
the  first  instance  ’  advertising  for  sealed 
tenders.  j 

Park  Hospital. — It  was  l-eported  that  the 
actual  cost  on  completion  of  this  hospital  had 
been  251,711/.  10s.  lOd.  The  architect  was 
Mr-.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  clerk  of  works 
Mr.  A.  Turner. 

- —4^ - 

Cloth  Fair,  West  Smithfield. — The  old 
house,  constructed  of  wood  and  plaster,  which 
fell  into  ruin  in  the  night  of  December  28, 
was  locally  known  as  “  The  Cottage.”  .  1‘ 
was  No.  1,  Back-court,  Cloth  Fair,  consisting] 
of  three  rooms,  at  the  north  side  of  the  j 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  to 
all  appearances  formed  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  old  houses  which  still  remain! 
in  that  quarter. 
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the  architectural  association. 

As  ordinary  general  meeting  of  tins  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last  week 
in  the  new  premises  at  Tufton-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.wl,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President, 
in  the  chair.  ,  , 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  and  some  nominations 
read  the  President  announced  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  had  re-joined,  i.e.,  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Chevalier  and  F.  C.  Moscrop- Young. 

The  Building  Fund. 

The  President  also  announced  the  following 
further  donations  to  the  Building  Fund 


£  s. 

John  Bolding  & 

Sons,  Ltd . 10  10 

W.  Flockhart..  - .  10  10 

W.  H.  Brierley  ..55 
Thos.  Faldo  &  Co., 

Ltd . 5  \ 

J.  Simpson  &  Son. .  5  5 

Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson, 


5  0 


Reade,  Reilly,  & 
Jackson 

Joseph  Swarbrick  . . 
R.  Douglas  Wells  . . 
Woolfall  &  Eccles  . . 
E.  A.  Agutter 
H.  0.  Cress  well 
H.  G.  Gamble 
Ham  Hill  &Doulting 
Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
Nathaniel  Hitch  . . 

A.  P.  Lambert 

E.  Godfrey  Page  . . 

F.  J.  Osborne  Smith 

B.  D.  Tracy  . .  . . 

H.  Hughes 


1  1 
1  1 


A.  Marvon  Watson  3  3 
T.  C.  Yates  . .  . .  3  3 
F.  Lishman  . .  •  •  3  0 

Percivall  Currey  ..2  2 
0.  B.  Bulmer  . .  2  2 
Henry  Martin  . .  2  2 
Mussellwhitc  &  Sapp  2  2 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Hon. 
Secretary,  the  following  votes  of  thanks  were 
heartily  agreed  to,  i.e.,  to  Mr.  Alan  Potter 
for  kind  donation  of  a  set  of  “  Italian  Photo¬ 
graphs  ” ;  to  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis  for  donation 
of  a  copy  of  the  London  Post-Office  Directory 
for  1905  and  to  Marmor,  Ltd.,  for  donations 
of  samples  of  “Pentelikon  marble.” 

He  also  announced  the  following  donations 
to  the  Library,  i.e.,  a  pamphlet  on  “  Public 
Heal tli  and  Architecture,”  by  Dr.  Sykes,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  author ;  “  Architects’  Law 
Reports,”  Vol.  1,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  author.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors  was  accorded. 

Public  Libraries. 

Mr.  Alfred  Cox  then  read  the  following  paper 
on  “  Public  Libraries  ”  : — 

‘The  building  and  arrangements  of  public 
libraries,  which  is  the  subject  of  my  paper  to¬ 
night,  is  a  very  interesting  one,  embracing  as  it 
doss  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  buildings, 
from  the  medium-sized,  ordinary  free  public 
library  to  the  magnificent  buildings  of  our 
own  country,  and  those  of  France,  America, 
and  Germany,  in  which  are  housed  the  libraries 
of  more  national  character — such  as  that 
within  the  British  Museum,  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland,  the  National  Library, 
Paris,  together  with  the  well-known  examples 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject  to-night,  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  the  history  of  libraries 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  nor  shall  I 
discuss  the  general  advantages  of  education 
which  the  passing  of  that  Act  brought  about. 
This  is  all  very  interesting  in  its  way,  but  I 
think,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  interest 
is  principally  in  the  buildings  themselves. 
And  in  dealing  with  these  buildings  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  more  chiefly  to  the  smaller 
class  of  library  building,  generally  adopted  by 
the  various  towns  in  this  country,  and  which 
would  probably  be  erected  for  sums  varying 
from  2,0001  to  10,0002. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  have  been  several 
useful  books  written  on  libraries,  and  papers 
have  been  read  from  time  to  time  both 
here  and  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  this  subject,  so  that  1  do 
not  know  that  I  can  add  very  much  to  the 
excellent  information  contained  in  them,  but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  uses  to  which 
the  various  rooms  can  be  put,  and  their  suit¬ 
able  position  within  the  building  in  relation  to 
one  another.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  architectural  work 
brought  about  by  the  erection  of  public 
libraries  of  this  type,  and  many  towns  that  other¬ 
wise  could  not  do  so  have  been  enabled  to  add 
to  their  public  buildings  in  this  way,  owing  to 
the  generosity  of  certaiil  individuals,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  more  particularly  Air. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  all  of  whom  have  given 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
plans  of  these  buildings,  many  of  which  have  been 
published  in  our  professional  papers,  show 
various  ways  of  dealing  with  the  peculiarities  of 
site,  and  the  official  requirements  necessary,  at 
the  same  time  having  due  regard  to  the  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  suitable  site 


should  be  provided  for ;  on  this  almost  entirely 
depends  the  satisfactory  planning  and  general 
economical  arrangements  of  the  building  to  be 
erected  on  it.  It  should,  of  course,  have  good 
light  around  it,  and  also  be  in  as  central  and  yet 
as  quiet  a  position  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  of  any  probable 
future  extension  of  the  building  to  a  reasonable 
degree ;  but  in  the  case  of  suburban  towns,  which 
spring  up  like  mushrooms,  and  develop  at  a 
rate  far  beyond  the  most  careful  calculations, 
the  best  solution  of  this  problem  will  possibly 
be  by  means  of  small  branch  libraries  erected 
in  suitable  positions.  With  regard  to  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  plan,  these  should, 
of  course,  like  any  other  building  aiming  at 
satisfactory  results,  be  very  simple,  and,  if 
possible,  all  the  public  rooms  arranged  on  one 
floor.  This,  however,  often  cannot  be  done, 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  site,  and  in  such 
cases  the  more  public  rooms  to  which  most  easy 
and  ready  access  is  required,  such  as  the  news 
room  and  the  lending  department,  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  less- 
frequented  rooms,  and  those  for  special  study, 
together  with  the  librarian’s  office,  on  the  upper 
floors.  Supervision  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  in  planning  should  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
and  it  is  usual  to  arrange  for  this  by  placing  the 
staff-counter  or  enclosure  connected  with  the 
lending  department  in  such  a  position  that  the 
attendants,  who  are  generally  at  work  there 
the  whole  day  long,  can  command  the  main 
entrance,  and  as  many  of  the  rooms  as  possible. 
In  connexion  with  this  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  the  librarian  is  the  policeman  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  his  work  being  of  far  greater  importance 
than  that,  although  probably  in  very  small 
libraries  he  may  have  to  do  all  the  work,  with 
possibly  the  assistance  of  a  youth.  He  should 
be  in  a  position  near  to  his  assistants,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  place  his  room  in  a  prominent 
position  as  regards  the  public.  All  the  public 
rooms  should  be  lofty  and  well-lighted ;  the 
ventilation  should  be  especially  considered,  so 
that  the  air  can  be  changed  frequently,  as  at 
certain  times  in  the  day  these  rooms  are  often 
crowded,  and  any  feeling  approaching  to  stuffi¬ 
ness  is  most  unpleasant,  besides  being  un¬ 
healthy  for  the  readers,  and  renders  the  work  of 
the  attendants  who  are  there  always  doubly 
trying. 

A  free  public  library,  as  a  rule,  has  to  be 
completed  for  a  sum  that  allows  little  for 
architectural  splendour,  but  the  requirements, 
being  generally  very  simple,  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  a  successful  and  dignified  treat¬ 
ment,  provided  the  designer  confines  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  vital  matters  as  good  porportion 
and  simplicity,  with  suitable  details  of  whatever 
style  he  may  adopt,  to  emphasise  them,  and  not 
be  carried  away  by  any  unnecessary  feeling  that 
the  building  wants  breaking  up  somehow.  This 
breaking-up,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  superfluous  to  the 
real  requirements  of  the  plan,  embracing  very 
often  as  it  does  bay  windows  and  odd  corners, 
neither  of  which  are  happy  features  in  the 
public  rooms  of  a  free  library,  and  is  but  too 
often  the  amazing  conceit  of  the  pencil  as 
opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  theindiarubber. 

After  all,  the  public  library  is,  or  should  be,  a 
local  centre  of  culture,  and,  apart  from  the  books, 
the  building  itself  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  elevate  the  minds  and  educate  the  public 
in  the  art  of  architecture,  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  place  which  inclines  them  to 
improve  their  minds  and  morals  in  every  way. 
I  am  afraid  library  committees  often  overlook 
this,  and  disregard  the  real  and  good  in  archi¬ 
tecture  in  favour  of  the  more  showy  on  paper, 
which  often  masks  an  ill-arranged  plan ;  the 
former  being  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  joke,  and 
likened  to  a  stable,  a  workhouse,  or  any  other 
building  which  they  do  not  associate  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  think  merely  bricks  and  mortar  ; 
whilst  the  latter,  exhibiting  all  the  tricks  of 
draughtsmanship  to  illustrate  the  common¬ 
place,  is  loudly  appraised. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  more  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  library, 
but  I  think  these  are  pretty  generally  known  ; 
however,  the  memory  cannot  be  refreshed  too 
often,  and  possibly  if  most  of  it  is  forgotten 
some  of  it  will  remain  and  prove  useful  in  the 
future.  The  entrance  should  he  spacious,  and 
open  into  a  good-sized  hall  or  broad  corridor, 
and  these  lend  themselves  to  be  particularly 
studied  as  the  architectural  features  of  the 
building.  First  appearances  go  a  long  way,  and 
I  should  always  endeavour  to  make  the  entrance 
attractive.  From  this  hall  as  many  of  the 
i  rooms  as  possible  should  be  directly  approached  ; 


the  more -frequented  rooms,  as  I  mentioned 
before — such  as  the  news  and  lending  rooms — 
being,  if  possible,  nearer  the  entrance.  The 
counter  or  enclosure  of  the  lending  library 
should  be  conspicuous  on  entering,  and,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  better  entirely  open  than 
having  to  pass  through  swing-doors  to  reach  it. 
The  reference  room,  being  used  by  students 
and  readers  of  more  serious  books,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  placed  in  the  quietest  part  of  the 
building,  and  in  such  a  position  where  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  be  passed  by  people  going  into  the 
other  rooms.  I  suggest  as  a  good  place  for  it 
is  within  the  lending  library  counter,  so  that 
readers — as  a  rule  there  are  not  many — could 
pass  into  it  through  a  wdeket  gate,  which 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  attendants. 
The  books,  too,  in  this  room,  being  of  more  value, 
are  thus  afforded  better  protection,  and  the 
attendants  know  who  the  people  are  they  pass- 
into  the  rooms.  In  the  case  of  a  small  library,, 
a  space  for  a  table  to  be  used  by  reference 
readers  might  possibly  be  arranged  in  the 
lending  library  itself  by  arranging  the  book¬ 
cases  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  I  think  in  many 
cases  this  would  give  all  that  is  required.  In 
some  buildings  a  separate  room  is  given  for 
juvenile  readers,  and  great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  planning  so  as  to  put  this  in  a  position 
near  the  attendants,  and  also  where  the  occu¬ 
pants  cannot  make  themselves  a  nuisance  to  the 
other  readers.  A  separate  entrance  from  the 
street  is  sometimes  provided  for  this  room,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  arrangement,  as, 
among  other  things,  it  makes  an  easy  escape  for 
the  mischievous  youngster  after  “  cheeking 
the  attendants,  and  has  many  other  objections. 

One  main  public  entrance  for  all  parts  is  the 
simplest,  and  gives  better  control  than  where 
there  are  more.  In  a  library  building  of 
ordinary  size  I  don’t  see  why  the  principal 
entrance  should  not  open  into  a  large  space, 
which  could  be  subdivided  by  arches  or  columns 
with  balustrades,  so  as  to  group  the  various 
readers  into  the  usual  sections— viz.,  magazines,, 
news,  lending,  etc.  Surely  one  person  reading 
a  newspaper  and  another  a  magazine  can  do 
so  without  having  a  solid  wall  or  even  a  glazed, 
partition  between  them.  This  arrangemen 
would  give  excellent  control,  and  there  would  be 
no  annoyances  caused  by  such  small  matters  as- 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors.  Of  course^ 
great  care  would  be  necessary  to  exclude 
draughts,  and  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  this  any 
more  than  in  a  building  of  a  larger  area,  lhe- 
librarian’s  room  is  well  placed  on  the  counter  01 
enclosure  side  of  the  lending  library, 
not  have  any  direct  communication  with  any  ot 
the  public  rooms  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  office, 
and  simple,  where  the  occupant  has  much  work 
to  do  without  being  continually  worried  m  the 
control  of  the  public  using  the  library. .  Thu 
room  is  often  used  for  the  meeting  of  the 
library  committee.  With  regard  to  the  lavatory 
and  water-closet  accommodation  i°r  the  public, 
this  is  sometimes  provided,  blltm 
library  I  think  it  has  many  £ 

liable  to  be  a  great  nuisance.  Of  °°uFe’ 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  staff,  »nd  “  “  JT 
cases  for  both  sexes,  as  female  asslriante  ar 
now  very  commonly  employed.  -  8  .  the- 

room  and  work-room,  and  a  mess-room  101  tnt 
staff  should  also  be  provided  'vithm  easy  acces^ 
of  the  lending  library,  and  a  separate  emtaM.ce 
for  delivery  might  be  arranged  in  connexio  . 

”  Ihe'TendSTVary  should  be  arranged 
so  “  to  be  worked  Either  by  ‘be  mdmatm 

system  or  by  a  more  ^reeent  method  known 

as  the  “open  access.  m  tne  iormc 
there  must  be  a  long  counter 
caters,  with  issue  spaces  between .^icators 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  tin c 
varies  from  35  in.  to  10 1  in.  te  ^ 

numbers,  according  to  the  pa  j 

adopted.  The  counter  shot!  d  be .  somew 
about  32  in.  high,  so  as  to  allow ^hHdren  ant 
people  of  small  stature  to  d«>y  ,h  Qf 

numbers  of  the  indicators.  The _  lewg^ 
counter  would  be  determined  by  allowance 
indicators  in  use,  and  a  sufflcierd  aUow 
should  be  made  for  possible  0jtens10n  ^  ^ 
regards  the  issue  desks,  two,  eac  qqq  volumes- 
wide,  should  be  allowed  to  every  lOJiO  volum^ 

Good  light  on  both  sides  is  ve  7  j  the 
so  that  the  public  on  the  one  side  amlj^ 
attendants  on  the  other  have 
in  reading  the  numbers.  „  gtem 

In  the  case  of  the  open  access  y  the. 
there  must  be  an  enclosure  of  ampie  size 
entrance  to  the  lending  library.  & h& 
attendant  would  receive  a  book  fiom 
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person  returning  it,  and  would  then  allow  him 
to  pass  through  a  “  turnstile  ”  or  wicket- 
gate  into  the  room  itself — gangways  only  wide 
enough  for  single  file  of  people — where  he 
could  choose  his  own  volume  from  the  shelves, 
and  pass  out  through  a  similar  gate  or  turn¬ 
stile  in  the  other  side  of  the  enclosure.  The 
bookcases  should  be  arranged  “  end  on  ”  to 
the  counter  or  enclosure,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  them,  as  an  extra  yard  when  multiplied  by 
.several  visits  a  day  considerably  adds  to  the 
wot'k  of  an  attendant. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  keep  the  books  out  of  sight  in  a 

stack  room  ”  (to  borrow  an  American  name) 
rather  than  have  them  within  the  view  of 
the  public.  I  always  think  there  is  a  very 
untidy  look  about  the  cases  themselves  (par¬ 
ticularly  the  iron  ones)  which  does  not  add 
at  all  to  the  general  appearance,  and  if  only 
the  space  occupied  by  the  public,  together 
with  the  issue  counter  and  the  enclosure,  were 
seen  it  might  be  made  a  good  feature  and 
treated  architecturally  as  a  central  hall,  or  in 
•any  other  way  that  might  suggest  itself.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  be  too  economical  with  the  size 
of  the  hall,  and  as  long  as  it  has  no  odd  corners 
in  it  or  obstructions  a  good  area  might  well 
he  allowed,  and  if  it  could  be  managed  so  as  to 
do  without  corridors  it  would  be  all  the  better 
and  much  easier  to  supervise.  It  is  also  a  point 
to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  readers 
in  the  news-room  are  people  in  want  of  a  situa¬ 
tion,  who  go  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
•consulting  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
•daily  press,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  traffic  in  the 
library  if  the  entrance  loby  is  made  large 
•enough  to  accommodate  on  the  side  walls 
notice-boards  for  the  display  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  sheets.  But,  of  course,  this  means  that 
the  vestibule  or  lobby  must  be  made  fairly  wide, 
so  that  easy  access  to  the  library  itself  is  not 
interfered  with. 

The  stack-room  might  be  made  high  enough 
to  take  two  or  more  tiers  of  bookcases  over 
the  lower  ones,  by  having  a  light  floor  of  per¬ 
forated  iron  gratings  between  them.  These 
floors  would  be  reached  by  a  straight  staircase 
•of  about  3-6  minimum  width.  A  circular 
staircase  is  not  desirable,  the  small  ones  par¬ 
ticularly  being  most  awkward  to  either  go 
up  or  come  down.  A  book  lift  in  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  position  is,  of  course,  essential,  where 
there  is  more  than  one  tier. 

With  regard  to  the  bookcases  themselves, 
these  are  about  16  in.  wide  for  a  double  one 
'(that  is  for  books  on  both  sides),  and  the  height 
is  anything  between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.;  often  a 
step  is  provided  so  that  short  people  can  more 
'easily  reach  the  upper  shelf.  These  double 
cases  are  better  without  a  central  partition 
between  the  books,  as  it  allows  of  a  freer  current 
•of  air,  and  does  away  with  corners  were  dust 
might  accumulate,  and  also  facilitates  the 
washing  and  dusting  of  the  shelves.  A  small 
fillet,  however,  might  be  nailed  along  the 
centre  of  the  shelves  to  prevent  the  books 
from  actually  touching.  Wooden  shelves  are 
generally  $  in.  thick,  and  should  not  be  longer  than 
3  ft.,  as  anything  above  that  is  awkward  to 
use  and  has  a  tendency  to  sag.  Wooden 
shelves  have  a  better  appearance  than  iron  ; 
they  are  cheaper,  and  if  the  corners  are  rounded 
do  not  tend  to  damage  the  bindings  of  the 
books  so  much.  Iron  shelves  are,  of  course, 
more  fire-resisting,  but  unless  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  made  absolutely  fireproof  there  is  no 
real  advantage  in  it.  The  bookcases  should 
not  be  at  a  less  distance  apart  than  3  ft.,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  difficult  to  stand  far  enough  back  to 
•see  the  upper  shelves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  people  to  pass.  In  the  case  of  the  open 
access,”  a  greater  distance  still  should  be 
allowed,  and  4  ft.  taken  as  a  minimum.  All 
counter  tops  or  slopes  should  be  of  polished 
hard  wood.  Of  course,  I  know  many  of  us  do 
not  like  the  appearance  of  this,  but  it  is  a  case 
where  experience  tells  us  that  common-sense 
is  better  than  “  high-fallutin  ”  ideas,  however 
much  we  may  sigh  for  wood  left  in  its  natural  state 
to  become  interesting  by  use  and  time.  Floors 
must  be  rendered  as  noiseless  as  possible,  and 
wood  blocks  or  cork  carpet  are  generally  used. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  the  latter  case  to  have 
the  floor  thoroughly  dry  and  well -ventilated 
from  underneath,  otherwise  dry  rot  will  occur. 
The  walls  should  have  glazed  brick  or  tile  dadoes 
in  the  public  rooms  and  lobbies,  as  without 
them  they  are  apt  to  get  very  much  knocked 
about. 

As  regards  artificial  lighting,  gas  is  bad,  as 
it  causes  the  bindings  on  the  books  to  rot,  and 
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electric  light,  where  obtainable,  is  very  much 
better,  both  for  health  and  cleanliness.  In  many 
libraries  a  residence  for  the  librarian  is  arranged, 
and  suitable  accommodation  for  it  is  two  sitting- 
rooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  with  three  or 
four  bedrooms,  bath-room,  etc.  In  other  cases 
the  caretaker  only  will  five  on  the  premises, 
and  in  his  case  the  provision  of  a  kitchen  with 
scullery,  and  pantry,  a  living-room,  and  two 
bedrooms  and  a  bath-room,  should  be  suffi- 
scient.  With  regard  to  the  style  of  the  rooms 
themselves,  the  larger  ones  should  be  treated 
as  small  halls  rather  than  rooms,  and  the  satis¬ 
factory  lighting  of  them  must  be  carefully 
considered.  Good  lofty  rooms  with  windows 
high  up,  and,  where  possible,  opposite  to  each 
other  for  cross  ventilation,is  a  good  arrangement ; 
the  height  of  sills  from  the  floor  line  being 
about  5  ft.  up  in  the  news-room  and  lending 
library,  so  as  to  allow  newspaper  slopes  and 
bookcases  to  run  continuously  round  the  walls. 
In  the  other  rooms  the  ordinary  sill  height  is 
preferable  ;  personally,  I  do  not  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  either  skylights  or  lantern  lights — they 
tend  to  make  a  room  anything  but  cheerful,  and 
the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  see  out  at  all  is 
objectionable.  Of  course,  in  certain  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  do  .without  them,  but  if  possible 
always  try  hard  to  avoid  them ;  at  all  events, 
for  your  main  lighting.  They  are  also  unsightly 
things  on  the  outside,  and  rather  make  a 
building  look  like  a  hotel  billiard-room  or 
swimming  bath.  In  a  small  library  rectangular 
rooms  would  be  the  best  and  most  economical 
for  furnishing.  Bay  windows  and  odd  corners 
are  wasteful,  and  not  easy  of  supervision. 
Unless  there  is  anything  against  it,  clear  glass 
is  preferable  for  the  windows,  and  if  any  coloured 
glass  be  used,  let  it  be  done  sparingly,  and  be 
of  the  best  quality.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
look  up  and  out  now  and  then,  and  anything 
in  the  nature  of  opaque  glass  is  objectionable 
where  there  is  no  reason  for  its  use. 

With  regard  to  the  exteripr  appearance  of  a 
public  library,  great  simplicity  is,  as  a  rule, 
absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  cost,  and 
is  more  dignified  than  the  multiplication  of 
much  detail.  The  commonplace,  with  its  many 
features,  most  of  which  are  to  the  scale,  one 
associates  with  a  wedding-cake ;  the  detail 
being  very  similar,  is  much  admired  by  the 
uninitiated,  who  love  to  see  a  thing  with  plenty 
of  detail  on  it,  and  which  looks  like  a  mighty 
effort  of  the  designer  to  cram  in  all  he  Imows 
(or  all  he  does  not  know)  in  every  style  of 
architecture. 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  without  pencils 
or  other  sharp-pointed  instruments,  and  draw 
with  something  blunter,  I  think  in  a  generation 
or  two  we  might  see  some  of  that  regard  for  mass 
and  proportion  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
ancients,  and  about  which  we  hear  so  much 
but  see  so  little,  and  the  scale  of  detail  might 
also  be  consistent  throughout.  However,  I 
am  not  here  to  discourse  about  the  possibilities 
or  shortcomings  of  modern  architecture,  but 
I  should  like  to  see  our  public  libraries  designed 
with  more  character  and  restraint,  and  when 
I  say  restraint,  I  don’t  mean  that  merely  holes 
in  the  wall  for  windows  and  doors  is  the  right 
kind  of  simplicity,  for  this  is  nothing  but 
poverty  of  ideas  in  design,  and  is  not  restraint 
at  all.  The  art  of  leaving  out  should  not  be 
deliberate,  and  can  only  be  acquired  satis¬ 
factorily  by  constant  study  and  experience. 

Mr.  Mackim,  the  well-known  American 
architect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  designs 
of  some  of  the  finest  libraries  in  that  country, 
when  he  was  over  here  last  summer,  told  a 
friend  of  mine  that  considering  the  splendid 
examples  of  old  work  here,  particularly  that 
by  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
their  contemporaries,  he  was  surprised  that 
it  was  not  more  cultivated  by  our  present-day 
architects  for  public  buildings.  Here  we  have 
at  our  very  doors  a  grand  architecture,  and 
I  feel  sure  he  is  right  in  his  remarks,  but  it 
must  not  be  studied  from  the  illustrations  of 
the  handful  of  men  who  are  doing  such  work 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  the  building  papers.  . 

I  have  borrowed  several  plans  from  gentle¬ 
men  whose  names  are  well-known  to  you _ as 

possibly  are  the  buildings  erected  from  them— 
and  I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
them  for  the  loan  and  also  for  a  good  deal  of 
information  respecting  them.’ 


Mi-.  Maurice  B.  Adams  opened  the  discussion 
and  said  there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  anvthino- 
which  anyone  possessed  of  experience  in  library 
planning  would  wish  to  take  serious  exception 
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to  in  Mr.  Cox’s  paper  on  this  subject;  conse-  i 
-  quently  it  was  not  quite  easy  to  promote  an 
animated  discussion,  and,  moreover,  having  j 
undertaken  to  read  a  paper  on  rate-aided  I 
libraries  during  next  month  before  the  Leeds 
Architectural  Society,  he  (the  speaker)  was  pre-  : 
eluded  from  saying  on  this  occasion  all  that  lie  ] 
had  on  his  mind  on  the  matter,  otherwise  by  j 
anticipating  his  lecture  he  might  be  thought  I 
lacking  in  courtesy  to  their  confreres  in  York¬ 
shire.  “  However,  I  willingly  respond  to  the  in-  I 
vitation  of  the  committee  of  the  Architectural'  I 
Association  to  attend  this  evening,  and  it  gives  I 
me  special  pleasure  to  thus  support  the  chair,  I 
and  to  commend  the  remarks  whicli  Mr.  Cox  I 
has  been  good  enough  to  put  before  us.  His 
design  for  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Library,  I 
accepted  in  preference  to  my  own  in  a  limited  ■ 
competition  a  few  years  ago,  makes  a  very  I 
admirable  building,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  I 
'  choice  then  made  has  been  demonstrated  by  I 
its  execution.  Last  year,  when  acting  as  pro-  I 
fessional  assessor  for  Wakefield  Public  Library,  fl 
I  had  an  enormous  number  of  plans  to  deal  I 
with,  many  of  them  of  distinct  merit,  but  the  I 
result  proved  to  be  that  Mr.  Alfred  Cox  seciu-ed  I 
the  honourable  position  of  being  chosen  as  1 
architect  for  that  building.  These  two  cir  I 
cumstances,  in  which  my  professional  relation-  I 
ship  with  our  lecturer  to-nigbt  happened  to  I 
assume  a  concrete  form,  enable  me  to  realise  1 
how  thoroughly  he  has,  on  occasion,  put  his  I 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage.  I  antici-'  1 
pated  consequently  that  he  would  have  incorpor-  I 
ated  in  his  paper  this  evening  some  decidedly  •  I 
precise  and  detailed  particulars  such  as  might '  I 
lead  to  a  more  practical  issue  between  us  than 
that  which  seemingly  is  likely  now  to  result.  I 
It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  admirable  handbooks  I 
have  appeared,  and  that  other  papers  on 
libraries  have  been  read,  but  we  are  every  day 
going  either  forward  or  receding — there  can  hr 
no  standing  still,  the  movement  must  bo 
perpetual.  I  venture  to  doubt  the  wisdom  I 
of  architects  confining  their  interest  too  strictly  I 
to  a  mere  knowledge  of  buildings  as  buildings,  I 
and  the  architect’s  range  of  interest  cannot  ad-  I 
visedly  be  restricted  to  the  question  of  libraries  I 
as  buildings  only,  without  embracing  also  their  I 
educational  scope  and  possibilities.  It  is  I 
essential  in  all  specialised  work  of  this  kind  I 
for  the  architect  to  cultivate  a  more  or  less  j 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  process  of  con-  ] 
temporary  development  in  progress.  The  library  I 
at  the  present  j  uncture  is  already  in  a  transitional  I 
stage,  emerging,  let  us  hope,  from  comparative  I 
obscurity  to  the  full  recognition  of  adequate 
importance,  long  enough  ago  accorded  to  it 
in  America.  The  architect  ought  not  to  be 
content  to  follow  only ;  while  faithfully  inter-  | 
preting  the  wishes  and  adhering  to  the  instruc-  I 
tions  of  his  clients,  it  is  his  business  surely  to  do  I 
more  than  that  so  as  to  assist,  at  least,  in  some  I 
degree,  the  promoters  of  such  undertakings  as  ] 
libraries  to  erect  up-to-date  premises  fully  I 
adapted  and  equipped  in  accordance  with  the 
trend  which  improved  methods  and  enlarged  I 
ideas  are  gradually  assuming.  In  my  paper,  to  I 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  there  I 
is  one  aspect  of  the  library  question  to  which  I 
I  have  devoted  perhaps  by  far  too  little  I 
space,  and  it  may  be  thought  by  architects,  ■ 
therefore,  to  that  extent  an  opportunity  has  I 
been  lost.  I  allude  to  the  artistic  character  I 
of  library  buildings.  With  your  permission  ■ 
possibly  I  may  be  allowed  briefly  to  make  I 
good,  as  far  as  I  can  just  now,  the  omission  I 
referred  to.  Eminently  as  a  first  principle,  I 
I  suppose,  the  somewhat  trite  stipulation  ■ 
ought  to  prevail  as  to  a  library  (or,  for  that  I 
matter,  any  other  building)  being  made  to  I 
look  just  like  what  it  really  is.  Not  a  school,  I 
or  a  house,  a  town  hall  and  offices,  or  a  church  !  1 
The  affirmation  of  such  premises  is  easy  enough  I 
to  start  with,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  I 
so  easily  put  into  practice  satisfactorily;  very  I 
often  such  ideals  have  been  sadly  ignored.  ■ 
This  shortcoming  is  more  than  often  due  to  I 
the  fact  that  the  special  characteristics  are  I 
masked  by  too  close  an  adherence  to  tradi-  j 
tional  architectural  lines,  instead  of  allowing  I 
the  particular  needs  of  the  interior  to  deter-  ■ 
mine  the  exterior  treatment.  This  is,  I  know,  I 
a  very  old  reason  to  insist  on  here  for  it  is  ■ 
patent  to  everybody.  Mr.  Cox  has  impressed  I 
us  with  the  need  of  making  libraries  beautiful  I 
and  worthy  of  their  destiny.  He  alluded  to  the  I 
effect  of  skylights  and  their  likelihood  to  make  a  I 
library  resemble  a  public  bath,  or  perhaps  a  j 
billiard-room.  In  parentheses  let  me  add  that  I 
quite  apart  from  their  appearance,  roof  lights  1 
are,  in  my  opinion,  open  to  several  objections  J 
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1  a  library,  and  especially  if  no  ceiling  lights  are 
Iso  provided.  They  are  noisy  when  heavy 
uns  are  falling,  and  they  are  too  subject  to 
variations  of  temperature,  causing  down 
•raueht  as  well  as  difficulties  to  keep  them 
rater-tight.  Ceiling  lights  also  get  very 
usty  and  need  provision  for  easy  cleaning  1 
nuch  prefer  vertical  dormers  and  lantern  lights— 
hey  aid  ventilation  better,  and,  at  least,  are 
apable  of  architectural  treatment.  Wall,  sky- 
icrhts  have  to  be  employed  at  times,  and  by 
Preference  one  puts  them  on  the  rear  slopes  of 
he  roof,  out  of  sight.  Where  no  choice  is  left, 
,nd  they  have  to  be  located  where  they  other- 
vise  would  be  conspicuous,  I  fancy  their 
iresence  can  be  masked  by  good  tall  parapets, 
fecause  such  sloped  lights  need  not  be  near  the 
id<re  This  idea  of  a  parapet  imphes  a  cornice, 
md  ’that  in  turn  indicates  a  monumental 
,acade  necessitating  a  more  than  usual  breadth 
,f  handling  and  scale.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Cox 
xas  intimated  that  angles,  bays,  and  projecting 
features  have  a  tendency  to  break  up  designs 
needlessly  and  obstruct  supervision,  which,  in  a 
way,  is  perfectly  true.  And,  further,  he 
'  ’  dilates  on  window  contrivances. 


We  all  know  that  windows  placed  low  down  in 
ibraries  waste  internal  wall-space  and  encourage 
loafing,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  bug-bears 
jf  modern  reading-room  work.  Then,  added 
X)  the  possibilities  of  fenestration  arrangement, 
imple  scope  for  inventive  skill  will  be  found  in 
the  management  of  the  main  entrance  to  our 
.ibraries.  It  should  be  spacious  and  dignified. 
Last  of  all,  however,  and  dominating  all  these 
details,  comes  in  the  primary  advantage 
belonging  to  the  facility  of  supervision,  always 
and  only  to  be  insured  by  making  all  the  public 
rooms  on  one  floor.  Consequently  the  general 
'outline  of  an  ideal  library,  where  the  site  allows 
of  this  arrangement,  should  be  comparatively 
low  in  proportion  with  a  spreading  plan.  These, 
then,  are  the  prevailing  conditions  to  be  observed 
in  facade  management  of  library  design,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  diverse  to  allow  of  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  treatment,  but  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  buildings  should  be  made  bald 
and  forbiddingly  severe  with  uncouth,  bald 
expanses  of  brickwork  or  prison-like  masonry,' 
instead  of  encouraging  a  sense  of  picturesque 
homeliness  and  brightness  of  effect.  On  the 
Dther  hand,  all  playfulness  peculiar  to  a  building 
adapted  mainly  to  passing  amusement  or  even 
social  hospitality  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  all  stuck-on  ornament 
and  vulgarity  of  detail  is  always  out  of  place. 
For  style,  the  English  Renaissance  appears  best 
adapted  to  present-day  needs  by  allowing 
sufficient  margin  of  diversity  consequent  upon 
the  exigencies  of  sectional  contrivance,  as  also 
the  immediate  arrangement  of  planning. 
This  reference  to  the  sections  of  these  buildings 
directs  attention  to  one  of  their  essential 
peculiarities,  owing  to  the  relative  heights  of 
their  internal  dispositions,  which  demand  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  where  economy  and 
compactness  become  determining  factors  for 
success.  They  exercise  a  controlling  influence, 
too.  on  the  exterior,  imparting  the  very 
individuality  which  every  architect  of  taste 
only  too  readily  recognises.  Mr.  Cox  has 
rightly  drawn  attention  to  the  gain  associated 
with  an  impressive,  not  to  say  stately,  en¬ 
trance-hall,  out  of  which  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  should  diverge.  The  fault,  nevertheless, 
which  sometimes  may  be  noticed  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  is  that  designers  of  libraries  overlook 
the  great  importance  of  proportionate  height 
required  to  ensure  a  real  feeling  of  spaciousness, 
so  that  by  this  oversight  halls  which  look  roomy 
enough  on  the  plans  are  cramped  in  effect  by 
reason  of  an  upper  floor  or  mezzanine  above, 
crushing  their  height  down  to  perhaps  8  ft.  or 
even  less.  The  larger  the  plan  the  greater  the 
depression.  Instances  of  this  could  readily  be 
mentioned.  As  to  the  architectural  treatment 
of  reading-room  interiors  by  arcading  and  inter  - 
Bolumniation,  opening  up  the  whole  series  of 
apartments  into  one  large  undivided  whole, 
no  doubt  the  lecturer’s  suggestion  possesses 
the  merit  of  ambitious  possibilities,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  librarians  prefer  separate 
rooms  for  newspapers  as  distinct  from  maga¬ 
zines.  The  concentration  of  a  reader’s  attention 
is  much  influenced  by  his  environment.,  and 
study  is  best  promoted  by  a  relatively  re¬ 
stricted  space,  to  say  nothing  about  draughts 
md  the  difficulties  of  heating,  which  already 
we  sufficiently  complicated  and  trouble- 
iome.  Mr.  Cox  has  in  passing  briefly  men- 
noned  the  essential  differences  of  the  open 
ccess  library  as  contrasted  with  the  indicator 


system — a  very  crucial  point  of  the  utmost 

consequence.  He  has,  by  way  of  detail, 
suggested  apparently  in  any  case  that 
the  reference-room  entrance  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  bs  placed  behind  or  within  the 
lending  library  counter.  This  plan,  I  think, 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  when  the  issue 
of  books  closes  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week,  no  one  would  be  able  to  use  the  reference- 
room  without  exposing  the  stack-room  to 
intrusion,  and  besides  it  is  most  desirable  to 
keep  the  reference -room  always  open  for  access 
to  directories  and  other  reference  books,  usually 
kept  in  these  apartments,  and,  of  course,  for 
reading  the  heavier  monthlies  and  quarterlies. 
As  to  the  further  observation  about  permitting 
the  reference -room  readers  to  have  a  table  in  the 
lending  library  stack-room,  and  group  the  book¬ 
cases  suitably  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  discuss  that  point  without 
opening  up  the  whole  question  of  library  ad¬ 
ministration,  which,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
must  depend  on  the  burning  problem  of  rate- 
aid  v.  State-aid,  and  it  also  touches  the  crying 
need  of  reference-room  development.  To-night 
we  have,  perhaps,  wisely  omitted  such  matters, 
though  had  I  not  been  limited,  as  already 
mentioned,  I  would  rather  have  considered  the 
provision  of  the  library  in  a  broader  sense 
than  has  now  been  possible.” 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  the  subject  was  of  very 
great  interest,  as  libraries  were  the  commonest 
buildings  now  being  erected  in  our  towns.  He 
had  had  a  little  experience  in  the  erection  of 
free  libraries,  and  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to 
was  that,  although  a  free  [library  was  an 
extremely  simple  building  to  deal  with,  it  was 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult.  He  was  inclined 
to  question  whether,  given  an  absolutely  free 
site  and  the  ordinary  requirements,  it  was 
possible  to  get  an  absolutely  perfect  plan.  He 
did  not  believe  it  was  possible — that  was,  to 
get  a  plan  that  would  meet  the  whole  require¬ 
ments  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way.  The 
first  necessity  for  a  free  library,  he  supposed, 
was  that  the  supervision  of  all  parts  of  it 
occupied  by  the  public  should  be  easy  and 
complete.  He  thought  there  was  a  tendency 
for  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  of  idea  as  to 
how  this  supervision  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
general  idea  was  that  the  staff  who  were  in  the 
lending  library  were  going  to  supervise  the 
common  arrangements,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  various  rooms  were  more  or  less 
grouped  round  the  lending  library ;  but  in 
most  libraries  of  any  size  there  was  a  porter  or 
commissionaire,  and  he  did  the  real  supervision 
of  the  various  rooms.  The  staff  were  generally 
occupied  in  other  ways,  and  if  it  was  suggested 
to  one  of  the  staff  that  part  of  his  duty  was  to 
supervise  he  would  generally  be  offended  ;  he  had 
other  things  to  do,  and  did  not  like  to  think 
that  supervision  was  part  of  his  duty.  It 
simplified  the  question  of  supervision  very 
much  if  the  news-room  and  the  magazine-room 
were  supervised  by  a  porter.  Mr.  Cox  had 
made  a  slight  suggestion  as  to  throwing  all  the 
rooms  into  one.  There  was  a  great  deal  more 
in  that  idea  than  Mr.  Cox  made  of  it.  The  real 
solution  of  the  question  would  be  to  do  away 
with  the  many  rooms  and  have  one  great 
hall  for  all  the  requirements.  That  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  best  arrangement  for  a  free 
library.  He  had  never  been  in  a  free  library 
where  the  fittings  were  widely  enough  separated  ; 
they  were  crowded  together,  and  the  rooms 
looked  cramped.  Any  suggestion  of  that  kind 
would  be  obviated  if  they  could  get  rid  of  all 
internal  walls.  As  to  a  good  entrance  hall,  he 
did  not  believe  in  it,  and  he  did  not  think 
one  was  required.  He  liked  to  go  into  a  free 
library  directly  out  of  the  street — through 
two  doors,  if  they  liked,  but  to  enter  in  as  one 
did  into  a  church.  As  to  the  lending  library, 
he  did  not  regard  it  as  such  a  necessity  that  it 
should  be  on  the  ground  floor.  He  supposed 
that  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  who  went 
to  a  library  went  to  the  magazine-room  or  news¬ 
room,  and  it  was  only  on  certain  times  of  the 
day  and  certain  days  of  the  week  that  there  was 
a  large  number  going  to  the  lending  library, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  objectionable  to 
put  the  lending  library  on  the  upper  floor. 
There  were  a  great  many  advantages  in  doing  so. 
The  reference  library  was,  in  most  cases  in  a 
library  of  any  size,  put  upstairs,  and  if  the 
lending  library  was  put  upstairs  also  it  was 
possible  to  get  all  the  books  together,  and 
have  them  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
same  staff.  There  was  never  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  reference  library  together,  and 


there  was  an :  advantage  that  way,  for  the 
whole  of  the  staff  could  be  on  the  upper  floor, 
and  could  attend  to  both  libraries.  The 
ground  floor,  then,  could  be  devoted  to  the  news¬ 
room  and  magazine-room,  and  could  be  super¬ 
vised  by  the  porter.  The  only  difficulty  was  as 
to  the  staircase,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  planning  of  a  free  library  to 
arrange  the  staircase  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
though  it  could  be  done,  he  thought.  As  to  the 
external  treatment,  he  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Cox  had  said.  .  The  simpler  the  treatment  the 
better,  though  the  building  ought  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  public  building  and  not  a 
domestic  one,  for  it  was  a  public  building  and 
ought  to  look  like  one.  In  a  great  many 
libraries  there  was  a  house  for  the  caretaker. 
That  was  a  feature  most  committees  liked  to 
have,  thinking  they  saved  money  that  way  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  caretaker’s  house 
generally  cost  half  as  much  as  the  library 
itself,  and  a  caretaker’s  house  could  be  rented, 
generally,  at  a  quarter  the  cost  of  the  house 
that  was  built.  He  had  tried  to  impress  this 
upon  committees,  but  they  could  not  be  got  to 
see  that  it  was  a  fact.  Mr.  Cox  had  given 
some  particulars  as  to  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  correct  arrangement  of  a  lending  library 
counter  and  the  accommodation  for  the  indi¬ 
cators.  He  (the  speaker)  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  arrangement  for  the  lending 
library  counter  was  to  put  on  the  top  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  counter  a  screen  with 
openings  for  the  issue  of  books  and  one  or  two 
spaces  for  indicators,  but  the  majority  of 
librarians  had  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  number 
of  indicators  required.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  have  indicators  for  the  whole  number  of 
books  in  a  library.  If  there  were  indicators  for 
5,000  or  6,000  books  in  a  lending  library  that 
was  quite  sufficient.  It  was  ridiculous  to  have 
indicators  for  all  the  books. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Adshead,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Cox  did  not  appear 
to  have  touched  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  open  access  and  the 
indicator  systems.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  subject  just  now,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  indicator  system  was  the  best.  In 
theory  the  open  access  seemed  the  best,  but 
in  practice  it  led  to  the  injury  of  books,  to 
confusion,  and  the  necessity  for  more  super¬ 
vision.  People  pulled  down  half  the  books 
before  deciding  what  to  take  away.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  system  was  a  favourite 
one  with  librarians,  and  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  out  of  the  question  in  a  distric 
populated  with  the  very  poor  class  of  reader. 
Keeping  before  his  mind  a  number  oi  well- 
known  plans,  it  appeared  to  him  we  had  go 
to  a  stage  in  planning,  where  there  were  two 
distinct  developments  ;  first  of  all,  there  was 
the  plan  which  places  the  news-room  and 
magazine-room,  the  lending  department  and 
the  reference-room  all  within  separate  walls, 
separately  heated  and  lighted  ;  then  there  was 
the  plan  which  was,  he  thought,  the  more 
modern  one,  where  the  news-room,  tue 
magazine-room,  the  borrower’s  space  and  tne 
lending  department  were  all  divided  o  y 
low  screens,  but  were  all  under  one  ceiling. 
He  thought  that  this  was  a  very  good  arrange¬ 
ment,  though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  °  say 
that  there  should  be  no  division  whatever 
between  the  departments  :  the  low  screen 
helps  to  classify  the  arrangement.  Ml.  oo* 
seemed  to  advocate  arranging  a  space  within 
the  lending  department  with  tables  for 
readers.  He  (the  speaker)  dill  not  see  what 
was  to  be  gained  by  this.  He  thoug  < 
the  reference-room  should  in  all  cas 
separate  room  in  a  position  where  ® 

be  as  little  intrusion  and  movement  as  possib  , 

both  by  readers  and  librarian.  Mr.  box  sam 
that  the  question  of  lavatory  accommodrtmn 
should  be  settled  by  the  size  of  the >  hbrary , 
but  in  deciding  whether  to  have  lavatorms 
for  the  public  or  no  the  position  ^ 

library  building  in  the  town  anc  paCj 

of  reader  were,  in  his  opinion,  w  ,  ■ 

to  consider.  We  could  not  over-emphaHse 
the  importance  of  having  a  library  simp 

dignified  in  design,  and  he  agreed.entoely  with 

what  Mr.  Cox  had  to  say  about  this. .  lhe 
entrance  hall  should  be  dignified,  and  0^ 
thing  here  should  be  saenfied  to  ..  the 

effect.  As  to  the  architectural  .  efleot  ■ ot° Mg 
reading-rooms,  any  architecture  1 
should  be  so  refined  m  proportion  and^ 
unobtrusive  that  the  ordinary  r]I:. 

not  notice  any  architecture  whatever.  » 
Cox  seemed  to  have  a  great  o  j 
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Jjghting.  He  (the  speaker)  thought  that,  if  the 
difficulties  of  ventilation  could  be  got  over,  this 
was  by  far  the  best  means  of  lighting  a  library. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  an  architect 
omit  to  put  at  least  one  large  sash  window  in 
every  department  to  get  a  good  blow  through 
if  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  fittings.  In 
the  news-room  there  was  no  doubt  that  by 
far  the  best  arrangement  was  to  have  the 
newspaper  slopes  all  round  the  room;  news¬ 
paper  stands  seemed  to  block  up  the  space  and 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  dodging  about,  and,  where 
there  was  room,  should  be  abolished  in  all 
cases.  With  regard  to  the  fittings  in  the 
reference-room,  he  understood  that  in  some 
libraries  recently  erected  the  books  used  in  the 
reference-room  were  all  kept  in  the  lending 
department,  the  idea  being  to  save  space.  He 
thought  that  this  was  a  very  great  pity,  as  it 
robbed  the  reference-room  of  its  proper 
character ;  the  finest  possible  treatment  of 
wall  surface  in  a  library  was  a  surface  of  books. 
Rather  than  take  all  the  books  out  of  the 
reference-room  he  would  prefer  to  reduce  the 
number  of  books  in  the  lending  department  and 
save  space  there. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Greenslade  said  that  any  remarks 
he  had  to  make  would  be  as  to  American 
libraries.  In  America  the  free  access  system  was 
in  vogue  as  against  the  indicator  system  here, 
and  that  was  the  great  difference  between  the 
libraries  in  the  two  countries.  In  America  the 
people  had  somehow  learnt  to  treat  books  well, 
for  they  were  rarely  damaged  or  stolen,  and  the 
children — the  children’s  room  in  the  American 
library  being  made  a  great  feature — went  and 
took  down  their  books  and  gave  little  trouble 
to  the  attendants.  There  was  no  mistaking  a 
library  in  America;  it  was  a  scholarly  and 
monumental  building,  and  although  many  were 
somewhat  small — a  central  entrance  hall,  a 
general  reference  and  reading-room  on  the  left, 
the  ehildren’s-room  on  the  right,  and  a  stack- 
room  with  the  delivery  counter  at  the  back — 
the  majority  were  large  buildings  which  had 
been  provided-  by  wealthy  people,  and  money 
was  not  spared.  It  was  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  elevations  of  American  libraries  with 
those  of  English  libraries  now  being  erected, 
and  he  would  advise  all  of  them  to  look 
at  the  designs  of  American  architects  for 
the  library  buildings  they  erected.  The 
American  architect  was  in  this  respect  far  ahead 
of  the  English  architect.  As  to  the  lending 
library  being  upstairs,  in  the  great  American 
libraries — in  the  fine  one  at  Boston,  which  was 
really  the  start  of  the  library  building  move¬ 
ment  in  America,  the  lending  library  is  up¬ 
stairs,  as  well  as  the  general  reading-room, 
and  the  reference-rooms  are  on  the  second 
floor,  and  in  nearly  all  the  large  libraries  it 
was  so — except  the  two  University  libraries  in 
New  York,  viz.,  those  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  New  York  University,  both  of  which  have 
great  central  domed  reading-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor — the  former  octagonal  and  the 
latter  circular.  A  similar  method  is  adopted 
in  the  great  national  library  at  Washington. 
In  the  library  at  Washington  one  sees  the  first 
attempt  at  the  storage  of  books  adequately 
on  anything  like  a  great  scale ;  at  that  library 
there  are  about  3,000,000,  and  there  was  room 
for  more.  They  were  all  placed  in  great  rooms 
which  had  stacks  of  steel  frames  with  marble 
floors,  and  were  seven  or  eight  stories  high. 
All  the  framing  of  these  bookcases  was  of  iron, 
having  steel  shelving  with  rounded  edges,  with 
parallel  openings  to  let  the  dust  fall  to  the 
ground,  all  very  well  designed.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  Association  would  get  a 
catalogue  of  some  of  these  library  fittings  in 
order  to  see  how  well  tilings  were  designed. 
Mr.  Cox  suggested  tables  amongst  the  books  ; 
that  was  often  done  in  America.  One  of  the 
most  recent  libraries  was  at  Utica,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  stack-room  was  a  space  fitted 
with  tables  for  the  use  of  special  students 
who  had  free  access  to  the  books  ;  and  the 
same  thing  was  done  in  Columbia  University 
library.  Here  the  special  subject  rooms  are 
arranged  in  the  arms  of  the  octagon  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  student  passes  from  the 
internal  corridor  through  the  stack  to  the  room 
beyond,  fitted  purposely  with  lockers,  etc.,  for 
his  note  books,  and  with  all  the  necessary 
books  lie  needs  for  the  study  of  the  special 
subject  round  about  him.  In  London,  from  the 
students’  point  of  view,  we  were  badly  provided. 
At  Columbia  University,  Boston,  Washington, 
New  York,  and  all  the  great  libraries,  anyone 
could  enter  up  to  ten  o’clock  at  night,  including 
Sunday,  and  see  whatever  book  he  wanted.  At 


South  Kensington  Museum  Library  there  were 
only  three  nights  a  week  for  the  student  up  to  a 
quarter  to  ten  o’clock,  and  he  hoped  the  London 
County  Council  or  some  generous  individual 
would  provide  a  library  of  the  kind  that  was 
required  near  the  new  Craft  school  they  were 
building  in  Southampton  Row.  It  would  be  very 
central,  and  could  be  made  very  practical  and 
interesting,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  crafts.  It 
could  be  opened  from  ten  to  ten  daily — includ¬ 
ing  Sundays.  In  plans  it  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  books  and  photographs  of  each  of  the 
crafts  could  be  arrangpd  in  alcoves,  with  cases 
for  specimens  and  proper  tables  and  desks 
for  study  and  drawing.  A  small  annual 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  pounds — judi¬ 
ciously  spent — would  soon  enable  a  collection 
of  fine  examples  of  work  illustrating  all  the 
crafts  to  be  got  together,  and  the  study  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  photograph  of  old  work,  should 
inspire  the  keen  student.  This  is  being  done  in 
every  capital  in  Europe — except  here.  Why 
not  London  ?  Such  an  institution  as  that  would 
give  a  man  in  London  a  chance  ;  now  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  a  student  to  study  in  that 
way.  He  hoped  it  would  be  settled  one  day 
whether  the  British  Museum  was  to  be  a  library 
or  a  museum.  At  the  present  time  it  was  hope¬ 
lessly  cramped,  and  where  the  books  were 
stored  the  arrangements  were  most  inadequate. 
It  was  not  a  stack,  and  the  space  was  badly 
lighted.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  authorities, 
now  that  the  proposed  additions  were  being 
considered,  tackled  the  whole  scheme  in  a  noble 
manner,  and  not  merely  look  ahead  for  five  or 
ten  years — but  fifty.  Such  arrangements  for  the 
storage  of  books  as  those  at  Washington  should 
be  followed,  and  the  sooner  it  is  realised  the 
better  for  the  collection  and  the  nation.  If  a 
student  wanted  to  study  library  planning,  he 
should  study  what  had  been  done  in  America 
and  not  what  had  been  done  in  England. 

Mr.  Arnold  S.  Tayler  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  that,  while  it  was  good  to  have 
brought  before  them  such  illustrations  as  they 
saw  round  the  walls,  too  often  they  did  not  get 
all  the  advantage  from  that  that  they  should. 
The  lecturer  saw  and  knew  the  good  "and  bad 
points  of  a  design,  but  he  often  neglected  to 
point  them  out  to  others.  As  to  all  rooms  being 
under  one  ceiling,  he  would  rather  not  attempt 
to  read  in  a  room  where  people  were  borrowing 
books.  * 

Mr.  Arthur  Keen  said  he  had  never  built  a 
library,  and  he  began  to  fear  he  never  should, 
but  it  occurred  to  him  to  say,  in  reference  to 
side  lighting  or  top  lighting,  that,  in  libraries 
where  the  open  access  system  obtained,  people 
got  in  each  other’s  light  very  much  where  the 
bookcases  were  side  lighted,  and  with  top 
lighting  the  objection  disappeared  very  much. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Sir  John  Soane’s  interiors 
were  always  satisfactory,  and  that  that  architect 
hardly  ever  lighted  large  rooms  from  the  side, 
but  always  from  the  top.  At  the  Bank  of 
England  one  could  see  this  to  advantage.  It 
was  a  principle  which  might  well  be  adhered  to 
in  large  and  monumental  buildings. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  thought  that  more  might  be  made  of  a 
large  hall  in  these  buildings.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  people  who  read  some  of  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  to  be  found  in  libraries  needed 
to  be  shut  up  in  separate  rooms.  The  works 
of  reference  should  be  kept  apart,  and  this  was 
generally  done.  Finer  and  grander  effects 
might  be  obtained  in  small  libraries  if  the  bulk 
of  the  rooms  were  arranged  under  one  ceiling 
As  to  the  provision  of  lavatories,  in  many 
places  they  were  unnecessary,  and  in  many 
small  libraries  they  were  not  wanted,  and  their 
provision  led  to  abuse.  With  the  vote  of  thanks 
he  would  include  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
his  interesting  remarks. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to,  J 


V1,;  ’  Lua’u  i,ir-  Aciams's  con 
tri tuition  to  the  discussion  was  very  interestins 
to  him,  as  somewhat  showine  the  views  of  on< 
who  had  had  so  much  to  do'  with  the  erectioi 
of  public  libraries.  He  thought  that  a  grea 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  planning  of  them 
buildings,  although  practically  without  nev 
conditions  being  imposed.  Considering  tha 
librarians  diSered  so  in  their  views  as  to  thi 
working  and  architects  as  to  the  planning  hi 
thought  it  might  bring  about  good  results  if  i 
conference,  could  be  held  between  them.  Hi 
did  not  think  there  was  any  hidden  mystery  ii 
the  planning  of  buildings  for  special  purposes 
and  an  architect  who  cramped  himself  by  , 
multitude  of  regulations,  wliicli  were  not  really 
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of  much  importance,  would  probably  produce 
a  crooked  and  choked  plan.  Surely  a  good, 
straightforward  plan  on  broad  lines  could  more 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  working  requirements 
of  the  librarian.  Possibly  the  competition 
system  prevented  fresh  developments,  as  the 
conditions  were  generally  drawn  up  on  past 
experience,  and  a  competitor  would  certainly 
think  twice  before  he  broke  fresh  ground  on  the 
one  and  only  hope  that  the  assessor  might  favour 
his  views.  Competitions  helped  to  keep  up 
a  good  tone  on  existing  conditions,  but  possibly 
a  more  distinct  advance  might  be  made  if  an 
architect  and  a  librarian  could  discuss  matters 
with  a  committee  before  the  plans  were  made. 
With  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
“indicator”  and  the  “open  access”  systems 
of  administration,  he  thought  this  was  more  a! 
matter  for  librarians  to  discuss.  An  architect’s 
work  w-as  to  arrange  the  building  to  the  best 
advantage,  whichever  system  was  adopted.! 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hare  in  most  of  his  remarks 
and  pointed  out  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
different  sections  in  one  large  space  rather  than 
in  separate  rooms  had  been  suggested  in  the 
paper  he  had  just  read.  In  this  case  the 
central  hall,  to  which  Mr.  Hare  took  exception! 
would,  of  course,  disappear  altogether. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  meeting] 
would  be  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  when  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Fulton  and  E.  F.  Reynolds  would  read  I 
papers  on  “  Byzantine  Architecture.” 

The  meeting  then  concluded. 


DIARIES,  Etc. 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns,  83,  Southwark 
street,  S.E.,  have  sent  us  a  parcel  of  their  excel 
lent  diaries  for  architects  and  builders.  These 
well-known  publications  are  admirably  arranged 
and  printed,  and,  in  addition  to  information 
usually  to  be  found  in  a  diary,  they  contain 
articles  and  facts  for  the  use  of  architects, 
builders,  and  others.  These  diaries  must  be 
so  well  known  to  our  readers  that  further 
reference  to  them  is  unnecessary. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  &  Eckstein,  Ltd. 
of  Union-street,  Borough,  S.E.,  have  issued  1 
useful  scribbling  diary.  It  is  interleaved  with 
blotting-paper. 

Messrs.  Ashwell  &  Nesbit,  Ltd.,  warning, 
ventilating-,  etc.,  engineers,  have  issued  a  large 
size  tear-off  date  indicator. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hammersmith  Baths  and  Wash-houses.— 
In  a  report  circulated  on  Tuesday  the  Baths  and 
Wash-houses  Committee  of  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council  state  that  they  have  decided 
(subject  to  the  usual  sanction)  to  invite  the 
following  six  architects,  who  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  enter  the  competition,  to 
send  in  designs  for  the  erection  of  public  baths 
and  wash-houses : — Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  F.  Cross,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr.  J.  Ernest  Franck,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  E. 
Harding  Payne,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  James  M. 
Ross,  and  Messrs.  H.  Spalding,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  R.  H.  Spalding,  A.R.I.B.A.  Each  com¬ 
petitor  is  to  be  paid  a  fee  of  twenty-five  guineas, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  successful  design, 
where  the  commission  to  the  architect  will  be 
five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  contract. 
The  committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Hugh  Mair,  M.I.C.E.), 
is  to  adjudicate  upon  the  competitive  designs 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Council. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Lockwood’s  Builders’  and  Contractob, 
Price  Book,  1905.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Mille 
A.R.I.B.A.  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  4s.) 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  San 
tary  Institute.  (E.  Stanford.  2s.  6d.) 

Sanitary  Law  and  Practice.  By  B.  ^ 
Robertson,  M.D.,  and  Charles  Porter,  M.I 
(The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.  10s.  6d.) 

The  Sewage  Problem.  By  Arthur  <■ 
Martin,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (The  Sanitary  Put 
lishing  Co.  8s.  6d.) 

Simple  Methods  of  Testing  Sewao 
Effluents.  By  Geo.  Thudiclmm,  F.I.< 
(The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.  2s.  6d.) 

The  Scientific  Design  of  Masons 
Arches.  By  Thos.  Alekander,  M.A.I.,  an 
A.  W.  Thomson,  D.Sc.  (Dublin  Universit 
Press.) 
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CotTCspcm&ence. 

A  SPRING-GARDENS  SITE. 

SB, -In  the  article  on  •■  Spring-gardens, 
haring  Cross,  and  Whitehall;  in  the  last 
amber  of  the  Builder ,  there  is  a  slight  m- 
'curacy  which  is  hardly  worth  while  oor- 
>cting  in  print,  but  to  which  I  think  I  may 
i  well  call  your  attention. 

On  page  7,  column  3,  it  is  stated  that  the 
[tension  of  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Biddulph  s 
ank  was  built  on  the  site  of  No.  31  (late  20), 
firing-gardens.  The  extension  really  occu¬ 
rs  the  site  of  Nos.  33  and  35. 

No.  31  (late  20)  is  now  occupied  by  the 
.ondon  County  Council.  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott  s 
ffices  having  been  transferred  to  No.  35  some 
ears  ago.  .  , , 

No.  20  (now  31)  was  at  one  time  the  resi- 
ience  of  Lord  Brougham. 

Chas.  R.  Baker-King 
(Late  of  35,  Spring-gardens). 


Ube  Stubent’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— II. 

A  Factory  Building  of  Five  Stories. 

|  HE  example  of  construction  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  present 
article  is  a  building  recently  erected 
in  Philadelphia  and  used  as  a 
machine  shop.  It  has  a  frontage  of  120  ft., 
and  measures  100  ft.  from  front  to  back.  Fig.  7 
is  a  section  of  the  building  showing  the  five 
stories  in  the  front  portion  and  the  single  story 
extension  at  the  back  with  a  Yorkshire  roof. 
With  the  exception  of  the  outer  walls,  which 
are  of  brick  with  stone  and  terra-cotta  facings, 
the  entire  structure  is  of  concrete -steel. 

A  general  idea  of  the  building  will  be  obtained 
by  examination  of  the  section,  where  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  main  structural  features  are 


indicated.  In  the  front  portion  the  interior 
columns  are  disposed  in  two  parallel  rows 
18  ft.  apart,  and  the  columns  in  each  row  are 
14  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre.  They  are  of 
concrete,  reinforced  by  four  vertical  round 
bars  and  horizontal  flat  bars,  and,  as  indicated 
in  the  figure,  the  dimensions  of  the  columns 
vary  from  2  ft.  2  in.  square  in  the  basement 
to  8  in.  square  in  the  top  story.  The  columns 
of  each  row  are  connected  by  concrete -steel 
main  beams,  of  which  the  cross-section  measures 
10  in.  wide  by  14  in.  deep  on  each  floor,  these 
beams  being  connected  by  secondary  beams, 
or  floor  joists,  measuring  Gin.  wide  by  12  in.  deep. 

The  roof  is  formed  of  concrete-steel  beams, 
with  a  covering  of  slag  laid  on  concrete,  and 
at  the  back  there  is  a  small  tower  containing 
a  water  tank.  All  the  floor  slabs  between 
the  main  beams  and  joists  are  of  concrete, 
and  the  floors  of  the  basement  and  ground 
floor  are  finished  with  cement. 


Illustrations  to  Student’s  Column. 
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At  the  back  of  the  front  portion  of  the 
building  the  outer  wall  is  supported  by  a  row 
of  concrete-steel  columns,  with  a  cross-section 
of  21  in.  square,  connected  with  concrete- 
steel  girders. 

The  interior  columns,  beams,  and  roof  of 
the  back  portion  are  also  of  reinforced  concrete, 
the  roof  covering  of  the  longer  slopes  being  of 
slag  laid  on  concrete  and  supported  by  concrete- 
steel  principals,  the  shorter  slopes  being  filled 
with  skylights  between  the  principals. 

As  usual  in  construction  of  the  kind,  the 
whole  of  the  columns,  main  and  secondary  beams, 
and  floor  slabs,  form  a  monolithic  structure. 

Fig.  8  is  an  isometric  drawing  of  a  portion 
of  the  work,  including  part  of  one  column  (a), 
of  two  girders  (bb),  of  three  joists  (ccc),  and  of 
the  floor  slab  (dddd).  This  figure  shows  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  underside  of  the 
first  floor. 

The  details  of  the  reinforcement  in  the 
columns  and  beams  are  shown  in  Fig.  9,  wherein 
are  represented  parts  of  the  columns  above  and 
below  the  first  floor  and  a  portion  of  the  first 
floor  itself.  In  the  columns  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  consists  of  four  vertical  bars  passed 
through  holes  in  sets  of  four  flat  bars  spaced 
about0 16  in.  apart  in  a  vertical  direction.  In 
the  6-in.  by  12-in.  beam,  or  joist,  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  comprises  two  horizontal  bars  in  the 
tension  area,  these  bars  running  through  the 
columns  so  as  to  form  continuous  reinforce¬ 
ment  ;  and  two  bent  bars,  providing  for  tension 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cross-section  near 
the  ends  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  section 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam.  There  are  also  two 
horizontal  bars  near  the  upper  surface  of  the 
beam  and  a  series  of  stirrups  for  assisting  the 
concrete  to  resist  shearing  stresses.  The 
reinforcement  of  the  main  beams  is  not  fully 
shown  in  the  drawing,  as  the  section  of  these 
is  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  span,  where  the 
lower  horizontal  bars  and  the  bent  bars  meet, 
and  the  upper  horizontal  bars  are  omitted. 

The  floor  slab  between  the  girders  and  joists 
is  3  in.  thick  and  covered  with  1  £-in.  floor  boards 
of  maple  laid  on  2-in.  sleepers  17  in.  apart 
centre  to  centre.  This  method  of  floor  covering 
applies  to  all  the  upper  stories  of  the  building. 

Fig.  10  is  an  isometric  drawing  of  the  moulds 
and  centring  employed  for  forming  the  concrete 
of  the  columns,  girders,  joists,  and  floor  slab. 
The  upper  end  of  the  column  mould  (a)  is 
framed  to  the  moulds  for  the  girders  (bb)  and 
for  the  joists  (ccc),  and  the  floor  centring  (ddd) 
is  nailed  down  to  the  side  boards  of  the  moulds. 
In  addition  to  the  support  afforded  by  the 
column  moulds,  the  beam  moulds  are  supported 
by  means  of  struts,  as  (ee),  placed  at  suitable 
intervals. 

In  depositing  the  concrete,  the  column 
moulds  were  filled  up  to  floor  level,  all  the 
other  moulds  were  then  filled,  and  the  floor 
centring  was  covered  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  so  as  to  avoid  any  discontinuity  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  work.  The  joints 
of  the  column  reinforcement  were  made  well 
above  the  different  floors,  and  numerous  bolts 
were  set  in  the  floor  slab  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  timber  sleepers  for  the  maple  board¬ 
ing  Other  bolts  were  built  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  girders  for  the  attachment  of  hangers 
for  the  shafting  to  be  used  for  running  machi¬ 
nery  These  bolts  were  passed  through  holes 
in  the  bottom  boards  of  the  various  moulds. 

Fio-  11  is  a  perspective  drawing  of  the  moulds 
used  for  the  Yorkshire  roof  extension  at  the 
back  of  the  building.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  illustration  that  the  entire  framework  is 
of  concrete.  The  drawing  here  reproduced 
has  been  made  from  a  photographic  view 
taken  at  ground  level  before  the  moulds  were 
completed  by  the  addition  of  the  boardmg 
upon  which  the  concrete  roof  covering  was 
deposited.  The  figure  includes  a  portion  of 
the  forms  used  for  the  construction  of  one 
section  of  the  single-story  extension. 

In  the  background  will  be  observed  the 
moulds  for  the  columns  to  which  are  trans¬ 
mitted  the  loads  carried  by  the  back  wall  of  the 
five-story  building  and  the  weight  of  the  wall 
itself  The  columns  in  question  are  provided 
with  bracketing  for  the  more  adequate  support 
of  the  continuous  main  girder  running  along 
the  whole  width  of  the  structure. 

Part  of  the  main  girder  mould  shown  at  the 
extreme  left-hand  of  the  drawing  is  incomplete, 
the  full  depth  being  as  represented  m  the  body 
S  the  drawing.  Several  of  the  struts  for  the 
intermediate  support  of  the  girder  moulds 
will  also  be  seen  in  the  background,  and  one 
in  the  foreground. 


In  addition  to  the  skylights  in  the  shorter 
slope  of  the  roof,  several  openings  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  longer  slope  for  ventilators.  These 
openings  were  formed  by  placing  core  boxes 
upon  the  roof  boarding  and  leaving  the  board 
inside  the  core  free  from  concrete  when  the 
roof  slab  was  formed. 

Owing  to  the  uniformity  of  construction  of 
the  different  floors,  the  same  moulds  could  be 
used  in  succession  for  all  the  stories,  and  the 
only  modification  necessary  was  the  diminution 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  column  moulds  in 
accordance  with  the  dimensions  shown  in 
Pig.  7. 

Similarly,  only  one  set  of  moulds  was  required 
for  the  single-story  extension,  as  this  was 
erected  in  sections  of  uniform  area,  and  the 
temporary  framework  was  moved  from  section 
to  section  until  the  whole  of  the  structure 
was  completed. 

In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  forms  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  so  that  it  bore  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  total^value  of  the  work. 

Being  designed  for  the  use  of  machinery,  the 
ground  floor  was  proportioned  for  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the 
first  floor  for  a  similar  load  of  200  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.,  and  each  of  the  floors  above  for 
load  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

This  example  of  construction  has  been 
selected  for  its  extreme  simplicity  as  well  as 
for  its  general  compliance  with  types  of  design 
very  familiar  to  architects  and  builders  in 
this  country,  and  notably  in  the  respect  that 
all  the  outer  walls  are  of  the  self-sustaining 
type.  For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  similar  buildings  even 
under  the  regulations  of  the  present  London 
Building  Act. 

With  the  exception  of  the  extended  portion 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  structure,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  building  materially  different 
from  the  skeleton  of  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house,  office  building,  or  hotel.  For  the  design 
of  such  a  building,  the  assistance  of  a  concrete- 
steel  expert  is  quite  unnecessary.  Any  archi¬ 
tect  who  is  accustomed  to  the  calculation  of 
floor  and  column  loads  could  easily  design 
the  necessary  concrete -steel  members  by  the 
aid  of  the  formulae  given  in  our  previous  series 
of  articles,  and  the  division  of  the  various 
floors  into  rooms  of  the  required  sizes  could 
easily  be  accomplished  by  means  of  any 
approved  system  of  fire-resisting  partitions, 
the  weight  of  which  would  come  upon  the 
main  and  secondary  girders.  In  the  case  of 
light  partitions  for  very  small  apartments, 
such  as  lobbies,  ante -rooms,  dressing-rooms, 
or  small  offices  of  any  kind,  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  add  small  joists  if  the  floor 
slabs  themselves  were  found  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  concentrated  load  of  the  partitions. 

The  owner  of  the  building  here  illustrated 
was  induced  to  adopt  cpncrete-steel  construc¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  its  fire-resisting  pro¬ 
perties  and  also  because  of  its  low  cost  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  steel-frame  building. 
The  structure  was  designed  and  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Ballinger  & 
Perrot,  architects,  Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Perkins. — The  decease,  on  December  23, 
is  announced  of  Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Perkins, 
of  Finchley  and  formerly  of  John-street,  Bed¬ 
ford-row,  W.C.,  in  his  51st  year.  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects  on  January  4,  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  Hobbs. — The  death  is  announced  also 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Hobbs,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Earp,  Hobbs,  &  Miller,  archi¬ 
tectural  sculptors  and  carvers*  of  London  and 
Manchester.  Of  some  of  the  work  executed 
by  Mr.  Earp  and  the  firm  we  may  cite  the 
pulpit,  with  lectern  and  gas  brackets  of 
brass,  Aoomb  parish  church,  Yorkshire;  the 
carving  of  the  memorial  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Bagge,  being  a  travellers’  rest,  at 
Swaffham  (illustrated  in  the  Builder  of 
J une  2,  1883) ;  the  credence  table  and 
reredos,  all  the  carving,  and  the  figure  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  tympanum  over 
the  door  of  the  mission  church  and  schools, 
Bedfordbury,  Covent  Garden  (November  23 
1861) ;  the  alabaster  and  marble  reredos  St’ 
Margaret’s,  Lee;  the  pulpit,  St.  Peter’s,' 
Eaton-square;  the  reredos,  St.  James’s,  West 
Hackney ;  and  the  interior  carving  in  the 
India  Office. 

Mb  Bmiem- Mr.  Frederick  Elkington 
eldest  sou  of  Mr.  G.  Rickards  Elkington?  the 
patentee  of  electro-plating,  died,  aged  78,  at 


his  residence,  Sion  Hill,  Wolverley,  near  Kid¬ 
derminster,  on  January  2.  Mr.  Elkington 
became  a  freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Com¬ 
pany  in  1885,  and  entered  the  livery  of  that! 
Company  five  years  afterwards.  He  was  d 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  1 
Institute,  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph.  His  labours  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  silversmiths’  art  and  the  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  precious  metals  were 
recognised  by  his  admission,  fifty  years  ago, 
as  a  Chevalier  into  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  his  advancement  as  an  Officer  in  1875,  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  With  his  brothers  lie 
built  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Burry  Port,  in  Car¬ 
marthenshire,  in  memory  of  their  father,  and 
he  generously  supported  church  work  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  his  native  city.  Mr.  Elkington  oc¬ 
cupied  from  time  to  time  various  offices  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  of  which  he  was  a 
deputy-lieutenant,  and  in  1878  high  sheriff. 
By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bartleet,  of  Redditch,  whom  he  married 
in  1850,  he  leaves  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  Volunteer  force,  and  formed  a  valuable 
collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  enamelled 
work. 

Mr.  Aickmann. — Mr.  George  Aickmann, 
A.R.S.A.,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  last  Sunday, 
aged  75  years.  About  thirty-five  years  ago, 
having  been  until  that  period  an  engraver 
and  lithographer,  Mr.  Aickmann  devoted 
himself  to  landscape  painting,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  He  contributed  mar 
articles  to  the  art  journals,  and  possessed  a_ 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  woi-ks  and  careers 
of  Scottish  artists. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Church,  Seaton  Delaval.— On  the 
25th  ult.  St.  Stephen’s  Mission  Church  at 
Seaton  Delaval  was  opened.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  is  of  brick,  with  stone  facings  and  a  red 
tiled  roof.  It  is  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Errington,  architect,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Stobbs,  con¬ 
tractor,  Cramlington,  at  a  cost  of  about 
2,0007. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Dundee.— Build¬ 
ing  operations  are  shortly  to  be  commenced 
on  a  new.  church  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  Chepington  district,  Dundee,  for  the 
United  Free  Congregation.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Cappon,  who, 
after  competition,  was  selected  as  architect. 
The  building  will  occupy  a  site  at  the  corner 
of  Arklay-street  and  Esk-street.  The  plan 
is  cruciform  with  side  and  end  galleries. 
Seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  800 
persons.  In  addition  to  the  church  proper, 
there  will  be  a  hall,  capable  of  seating  about 
350  persons,  with  vestry,  classroom,  and  the 
necessary  retiring-rooms.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  4,750/. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Shepshed.— New 
Roman  Catholic  Schools  have  been  erected 
at  the  oorner  of  Field-street-  and  Britannia- 
street,  and  fronting  the  road  to  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  public  recreation  ground.  The  new 
additions  adjoin  the  infant  school  in 
Britannia-street,  and  provide  accommodation 
for  220  mixed  scholars,  in  four  classrooms, 
which,  when,  opened,  forms  a  room  88  ft.  by 
24  ft.  Separate  entrances  are  provided  for 
boys  and  girls,  each  connected  with  a  cor¬ 
ridor  running  the  whole  length  of  the  school. 
From  the  corridor  are  built  cloakrooms  and 
lavatories,  and  also  a  private  room  for  the 
headmaster.  The  schoolroom  floor  is  of  wood 
blocks.  The  internal  walls  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks  to  a  height  of  4  ft.,  and 
above  this  they  are  finished  with  cement 
stuoco.  The  internal  woodwork  and  roof 
principals  are  of  pitch-pine  varnished,  and  the 
ceiling  is  finished  in  white  plaster.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  finish  of  the  new  additions  is  of  reel 
pressed  bricks,  relieved  by  stone  dressings. 
Messrs.  Atkin  Brothers  and  Mr.  J.  Webster, 
of  Shepshed,  were  the  buildex's,  and  the  archi-j 
tects  were  Messrs.  McCarthy  &  Co. 

Vicarage,  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  A  p®* 
vicarage  is  being  erected  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
on  a  site  at  the  junction  of  Calverley-roap 
and  Calverley  Park-gardens.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Strange  &  Sons, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Percy 
K-  Allen,  architect,  of  the  same  town. 

Church-room,  Brighton. — The  foundation- 
stone  was  recently  laid  of  a  new  church-room  j 
which  is  being  erected  in  connexion  with  St. 
Martin’3  chui*ch  at  Brighton.  Messrs.  Clayton 
®  Black  are  the  architects  for  the  work. 

Mission  Hall,  Pontypool. — The  new  Pres, 
byterian  mission  hall,  which  has  been  erected  1 
in  Osborne-road,  Pontypool,  was  recently 
opened.  The  walls  are  built  with  Goyilon  I 
dressed  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  I 
and  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass.  The  | 
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principal  entrance  leads  into  a  vestibule,  from 
which  access  is  obtained  to  the  ground  flooi 
of  the  hall  and  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
irallerv  The  latter  is  also  reached  directly 
from  the  street,  without  stairs,  by  means  of 
an  entrance  on  the  higher  level  at  the  side. 
The  gallery  is  carried  round  three,  sides  of 
the  building.  The  roof  is  an  open-timbered 
one  lined  with  matoh-boarding.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  are  the  platform  and  choir  gal¬ 
lery  The  hall  is  lit  throughout  with  elec¬ 
tricity  The  builders  are  Messrs  Morgan  & 
Evans,  Pontnewynydd,  and  the  architects 
Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawokner,  &  Co.,  New¬ 
port  and  Cardiff. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Hall,  Shotley 
Bridge.— The  new  Wesley  Hall  at  Shotley 
Bridge  has  just  been  completed  at  a  oost  of 
about  1.000/.  The  building,  which  is  53  ft. 
by  31  ft.,  consists  of  classrooms,  a  minister’s 
vestry,  and  other  adjuncts.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  Spence,  of  Shotley  Bridge. 

Lincoln  Bank,  Gbimsby.— The  new  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Union  of  London  and  Smith’s 
Bank  occupy  the  site  of  the  garden  in  front 
of  the  old  bank.  On  the  ground  floor  the 
bank  office  is  43  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  street  through  a  vestibule 
which  is  panelled  in  teak.  The  public  space 
is  some  11  ft.  across  and  is  also  panelled. 
The  back  portion  of  the  office  is  lit  with  some 
clerestory  windows  over  the  rea-r  buildings, 
which  consist  of  a  waiting-room,  manager’s 
room,  and  two  strongrooms,  with  a  lavatory 
for  the  use  of  the  clerks,  and  a  bookroom, 
stationery  store,  etc.,  beyond.  Access  is 
obtained  from  the  passage  leading  to  Osborne- 
street  for  the  use  of  the  staff,  where  there 
is  also  a  tradesmen’s  entrance  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  over  the  bank.  The  private  entrance 
is  at  the  side  of  the  bank,  shut  off  from 
Victoria-street  West  by  a  wrought-iron  gate, 
and  leads  to  the  residence  on  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floors.  Externally,  in  front,  the 
building  is  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  rear 
elevation  is  faced  with  white  Suffolk  bricks, 
with  the  exception  of  one  portion  which  is 
covered  with  rough-cast,  and  the  roofs  are 
slated  with  green  Tilberthwaite  Westmor¬ 
land  slate.  The  architect  for  the  building 
is  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones,  of  London.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Hewins  &  Goodhand,  of 
Grimsby;  and  the  electric  light  work  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Dolby. 

Bank  Premises,  Lochee,  Dundee.— The  new 
premises  of  the  Dundee  Savings  Bank  in 
High-street,  Lochee,  have  just  been  opened. 
The  building  is  built  of  stone  from  the 
Camperdown  Quarries.  The  style  is  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  central  feature  being  two  detached 
composite  columns,  with  carved  capitals 
flanked  with  rusticated  pilasters  and  support¬ 
ing  an  enriched  pediment.  The  doorway  is 
on  one  side,  and  is  also  enriched  with  Ionic 
pilasters  and  an  entablature,  the  tympanum 
of  which  has  the  arms  of  the  Savings  Bank. 
The  bank  is  entered  through  a  vestibule  and 
a  panelled  and  carved  doorway  leading  to  an 
interior  measuring  40  ft.  by  32  ft.  The  walls 
have  a  panelled  dado  of  oak.  The  con¬ 
tractors  were:— James  Binny  &  Co.,  masons; 
John  Scott  &  Son,  joiners;  James  Laburn, 
plasterer;  David  Hutcheson,  slater;  David 
Brown,  plumber;  J.  Mackay  &  Son,  painters; 
David  Keay,  heating  engineer ;  Thomas 
Russell,  ornamental  ironworker;  and  Chat- 
wood,  strong-room  and  safe  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Peter  Barron  was  the  clerk  of  works,  the 
architects  being  Messrs.  Johnston  &  Baxter. 

Newspaper  Offices,  Southampton. — New 
premises  are  now  being  erected  in  Above-Bar- 
street,  Southampton,  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  Hampshire  Advertiser.  The  frontage 
will  oocupy  a  space  of  36  ft.  6  in.,  whilst  the 
depth  will  be  244  ft.,  the  work  being  carried 
out  in  orange-coloured  bricks  with  Monks 
Park  stone  dressings,  with  two  piers  of  Robin 
Hood  stone.  The  woodwork  used  will  be 
wainscot  oak.  The  flooring  will  be  composed 
of  wood  blocks,  the  staircase  will  be  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  and  two  electric  lifts  will 
also  be  employed.  The  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  will  be  lit  by  electricity.  Mr.  William 
Burrough  Hill,  architect,  has  designed  the 
building,  and  Messrs.  Dyer  &  Sons  are  the 
contractors. 

Hospital,  Morton,  near  Sheffield. — The 
new  isolation  hospital  at  Morton  was  opened 
recently.  The  contract  for  the  hospital  was 
let  for  6,800/.  to  Messrs.  Lee  &  Kirk,  of 
Alfreton  and  Chesterfield.  The  hospital  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle.  There  are 
four  blocks— the  administrative,  fever, 
laundry,  and  isolation  blocks.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Bolshaw,  of  Southport. 

Belfast  Building  Trade.— The  history  of 
the  building  trade  in  the  city  during  the  year 
shows  some  little  improvement  upon  the 
previous  year,  although  it  has  still  been  less 
satisfactory  than  could  have  been  wished.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  large  contracts  were 


scarce,  but  afterwards  things  improved,  and 
a  number  of  important  works  were  entered 
upon,  including  the  building  of  several 
warehouses  and  extensions  to  business  pre- 
mises  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Belfast 
Cathedral,  though  formally  opened  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  June  last,  is  still  un¬ 
finished;  so  is  the  new  City  Hall.  Work  is 
going  on  at  both,  but  their  completion  is,  of 
course,  a  good  way  in  the  future. 

Bradford  Building  Trade. — Complaint  is 
made  that  the  building  trade  in  Bradford  has 
been  very  depressed  during  the  past  year,  and 
especially  in  the  last  few  months.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  trade, 
the  depression  has  not  been  so  acute  for  nearly 
twenty  years  past.  Amongst  local  builders, 
the  belief  prevails  that  practically  all  classes 
of  houses  have  been  overbuilt.  I11  the  trade 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  little  apprehension  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  municipal  enterprise 
may  go  in  the  matter  of  providing  working- 
class  dwellings,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  the  scare  created  by  the  Faxfleet- 
street  scheme  has  not  yet  passed  away.  At 
present  there  is  a  disposition  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  statement  of  the  policy  of  the 
Corporation  on  this  subject  before  further 
speculation  is  proceeded  with.  There  is  plenty 
of  land  in  the  market  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  it  is  simply  waiting  for  the  trade  of 
Bradford  to  impi-ove,  and  then  no  doubt  a 
period  of  renewed  activity  will  set  in.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  the  properties 
most  in  demand  have  been  small  through 
houses,  at  a  rental  of  not  more  than  6s.  a 
week,  and  a  fairly  good  number  of  these 
have  been  erected. — Yorkshire  Observer. 

Baths,  Eastbourne. — On  the  4th  inst.  the 
Mayor  of  Eastbourne  opened  the  new  Cor¬ 
poration  swimming  and  slipper  baths  which 
have  been  erected  in  Motcombe-lane,  Old 
Town.  There  are  twelve  slipper-baths  for 
men,  and  three  for  women,  and  a  shower- 
bath.  The  swimming-bath  is  60  ft.  long  and 
24  ft.  broad,  with  thirty-six  dressing-boxes. 
The  building  was  designed  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Field. 

- - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Leven  Church,  Fife. — A  three- 
light  east  window  has  just  been  executed 
and  fixed  at  Leven  church  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers.  The  centre 
light  contains  three  figures,  the  top 
depicting  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  with  Moses 
and  Elias  in  the  two  spaces  below,  while  on 
each  side  in  the  outer  lights  are  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul ;  under  the  two  latter  are  angels 
bearing  scrolls  with  texts. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
has  determined  on  the  establishment  of  an 
“  Ecole  des  Arts  Appliques  a  l’lndustrie,”  in 
the  same  locality  and  under  the  same 
management  as  the  Bernard  Palissy  School. 

- At  the  Hotel  des  Societes  Savantes  there 

is  to  be  opened,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
principal  works  exeouted  in  concrete-steel, 
in  France  and  in  other  countries,  during  the 

last  year. - The  jury  in  the  competition  for 

new  schools  at  Cnarenton  have  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  M.  Chas.  Morice,  architect, 

of  Paris. - The  Municipality  of  Paris  has 

decided  on  the  construction  of  three  new  fire 

brigade  barracks. - The  old  Chateau  of 

Dieppe  has  been  classed  among  the  Monu¬ 
ments  Historiques,  and  is  to  be  converted 

into  a  local  museum. - Public  works  are  to 

be  undertaken  at  Grenoble  at  a  cost  of 
three  and  a  half  million  francs.  The  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  market-halls  forms  a  portion  of 

the  scheme. - The  Municipality  of  Nancy 

have  decided  on  the  construction  of  a  large 

new  theatre,  at  a  cost  of  two  million  francs. - 

The  Government  has  given  its  approval  to  a 
scheme  for  transforming  the  lake  of  Berre, 
near  Marseilles,  into  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  5,300,000  francs. 

- M.  de  Tizac,  who  holds  an  important 

position  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Art,  has 
been  appointed  Curator  of  the  Cernuschi 
Museum  in  place  of  M.  Causse,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. - The  death  is  announced,  at  the 

age  of  68,  of  M.  Eustache  Bernard,  sculptor. 
He  had  exhibited  many  busts  and  medallions 
at  the  Old  Salon,  and  took  part  in  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  and 
the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Grenoble. 

Germany.— The  new  Commercial  Schools  at 
Cologne  are  to  be  built  from  plans  by  Dr.  E. 

Vetterlein,  at  a  cost  of  2,480,500  marks. - 

The  plans  of  MM.  Siemens  &  Halske  for  a 
workmen’s  colony  at  Charlottenburg  have 
.been  accepted ;  they  provide  for  1.200  inhabi¬ 
tants. - The  Salvator  Church  at  Duisburg, 


which  dates  from  the  XVth  century,  has  been 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Otter. 

- -The  theatre  at  Brunswick,  which  has  been 

rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Seeling, 

is  completed. - The  new  Law  Courts  at 

Kreuznach,  from  plans  by  Herr  Thoemer, 
have  been  completed. 

Switzerland. — The  collection  of  household 
furniture  and  ornaments  from  the  Engadine, 
made  by  Mr.  R.  Campbell  and  Herr  Nikolaus 
Hartmann,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
museum,  to  be  built  for  the  purpose  at  St. 
Moritz.-  —A  new  church  is  to  be  built  at 
Balsthal,  from  plans  by  MM.  La  Roche, 

Stahelin,  &  Co.,  of  Basle. - The  foundation 

of  the  new  historical  museum  at  Geneva  was 
laid  on  September  17 ;  the  museum  is  being 
built  from  the  designs  of  Herr  Max  Camo- 

letti.- - The  Botanical  Museum  at  Geneva, 

from  plans  by  Herr  Junot,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  195,000  francs. The 

Orphanage  at  Rathausen,  which  was  burned 
down  in  May,  1903,  has  been  rebuilt  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Muller,  at  a  cost  of 
300,000  francs. 

- . - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—The  Canadian  Government  have  opened  a 
City  Branch  Office  at  78,  Basinghall-street. 
The  office  is  supplied  with  Canadian  books 
of  reference,  directories,  reports,  etc. ;  and 
ultimately  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  small 
display  of  the  leading  Canadian  products 
and  resources. - Messrs.  Blackwell  &  Thom¬ 

son,  architects,  of  Leicester  and  Kettering, 
have  dissolved  partnership,  and  in  future 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Thomson  will  practice  at 
the  Leicester  office,  Halford-chambers,  Hal- 

ford-street. - In  consequence  of  his  recent 

appointment  as  Surveyor  to  the  City  of 
London,  Mr.  Sydney  Perks,  architect  and 
surveyor,  has  transferred  his  practice  to 
Mr.  E.  Greenop,  of  Falcon-court,  32,  Fleet- 
street,  who  will  continue  it  in  conjunction 

with  his  own  practice. - Messrs.  Penman  & 

Co.,  boiler  makers,  etc.,  Glasgow,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  Andrew  Brown  &  Co., 
110,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  as  their  London 

agents. - Mr.  W.  Wonnacott’s  new  address 

was  incorrectly  given  in  our  last  as 
“  119,  Piccadilly.”  It  should  have  been 
“199.” 

Arbitration  Case  re  Manchester  School  of 
Technology. — Sir  William  Emerson,  the  arbi¬ 
trator  appointed  to  settle  differences  existing 
between  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  &  Sons,  builders, 
of  Manchester,  and  the  Manchester  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  had  arisen  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  the  School  of  Technology,  has 
directed  that  the  Corporation  should  pay  to 
Messrs.  Neill,  the  sum  of  19,920/.,  which  sum 
was  to  be  a  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims, 
the  Corporation  to  pay  their  own  costs,  and 
also  the  costs  of  Messrs.  Neill,  which  were  to 
be  taxed.  Sir  William  Emerson  also  awarded 
and  fixed  his  own  fees  and  costs,  including  the 
fees  of  Mr.  Young,  a  London  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor,  at  the  sum  of  988/.,  and  directed  that 
such  sum  should  also  be  paid  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  above 
award  and  the  report  of  the  Deputy-Town 
Clerk  thereon,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Education  Committee  was  held  at  the 
School  of  Technology  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Aider- 
man  Sir  James  Hoy  presiding.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds  (Principal  of  the  school)  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that,  under  the  contract, 
dated  J;uly  19,  1895,  between  Messrs.  Robert 
Neill  &  Sons  and  the  Corporation,  and  the 
supplemental  agreement,  dated  August  16, 
1902,  between  the  aforementioned  parties,  an 
arbitration  had  taken  place  for  the  settling 
of  certain  differences  which  were  partly  in 
connexion  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  extra 
work,  and  partly  in  respect  of  claims  put 
forward  by  Messrs.  Neill  for  damages  alleged  to 
be  due  to  delay  caused  by  the  Corporation  and 
other  contractors  of  the  Manchester  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  certain  other  matters  incidental  to 
the  work.  Messrs.  Neill’s  claims,  as  formu¬ 
lated  by  them,  consisted  of  the  items  amount¬ 
ing  to  27,427 /.  6s.,  together  with  the  sum  of 
11,055/.  13s.  3£d.,  being  the  difference  between 
the  claim  for  extra  work  at  the  price  pro¬ 
posal  by  them,  these  amounts  altogether 
making  a  total  of  38,482/.  19s.  3£d..  The 
question  of  price  was  referred  by  consent  of 
all  parties  to  Mr.  Morgan  H.  Young,  a 
London  quantity  surveyor,  who  sat  at  the 
School  of  Technology  on  eleven  days  in  May, 
and  was  assisted  in  his  investigation  by  Mr. 
Windsor,  quantity  surveyor  for  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Dale,  for  Messrs.  Neill  &  Sons.  It 
was  arranged  that  _  Mi\  Young’s  findings 
should  be  embodied  in  the  award  to  be  made 
by  Sir  William  Emerson.  Sir  William 
Emerson  visited  Manchester  and  heard  the 
parties  with  respect  to  the  claim,  and  gave 
his  award  as  detailed  above.  The  chairman 
moved  that  the  report  read  be  approved,  and 
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that,  under  the  direction  of  the  Town  Clerk,  the 
sums  of  19,902£.  and  988Z.  referred  to  therein 
be  paid.  This  was  seconded  by  Councillor 
Tildes,  and  carried. — Manchester  Courier. 

Sale  of  Carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons.— 
Owing  to  the  alterations  following  on  the 
recent  sale  of  Wootton  Wawen  Hall,  near. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  the  very  .  characteristic 
carving  in  sycamore  wood  of  game,  fruit,  etc., 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  which  adorned  the  old 
drawing-room  fireplace,  was  put  up  to 
auction  last  week  at  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank, 
&  Rutley’s  galleries,  and  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  White,  Allom,  &  Co.  for  175  guineas. 

Frosterley  Marble.— The  directors  of  the 
Harehope  Mining  and  Quarrying  Company 
have  presented  to  the  American  Government 
the  specimens  of  “  Frosterley  marble  ”  which 
they  sent  from  the  county  of  Durham  to  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition.  The  gift  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  collection  of  photographs  in 
illustration  of  those  portions  of  the  several 
churches  in  England,  in  the  building  of 
which  the  marble  has  been  used  during  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries — amongst  them  being  Dur¬ 
ham  Cathedral. 

War  Memorial,  Lichfield  Cathedral.— A 
new  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south 
transept  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  services  of  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment  (originally 
raised  in  that  city  more  than  200  years  ago  as 
the  38th  Foot),  and  of  their  comrades  of  the 
Militia  and  Volunteer  Battalions,  in  the  South 
African  campaign,  1899-1902.  The  stained 
glass  is  by.  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe ;  the  window, 
having  three  lights,  was  designed  after  the 
Early  English  style  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott, 
architect  to  the  Cathedral,  and  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  place  of  a  debased  Perpendicular 
window. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — A  prize,  under 
the  name  of  the  Henry  Saxon  •  Snell  Prize, 
has  been  founded  by  the  Institute  to 
encourage  improvements  in  the  construction 
or  adaptation  of  sanitary  appliances,  and  is 
to  be  awarded  by  the  Council  at  intervals 
of  three  years,  the  funds  being  provided  by 
the  legacy  left  by  the  late  Henry  Saxon  Snell, 
F.R.I.B.A.  The  first  prize,  which  will  con¬ 
sist  of  501.  and  a  medal  of  the  Institute,  is 
offered  in  the  year  .  1905  for  an  essay  on 
“  Domestic  Sanitary  Appliances,  with  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  Improvement.”  Essays 
must  be  delivei’ed  before  4  p.m.  on  or  before 
March  30,  1905,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Sanitax-y  Institute,  72,  Mai-garet- 
stx-eet,  W.,  from  whom  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT: 

Question  of  Horses  in  Builders’  Work. 

At  the  Brompton  County  Court,  on  Monday, 
before  Mr.  Clement  Lloyd — sitting  as  deputy- 
judge — and  a  jury,  Edward  Saunders, 
carpenter  and  joiner,  living  at  Croydon, 
brought  an  action,  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  against  Messrs.  Lole  &  Light- 
foot,  builders  and  contractors,  Manresa-i-oad, 
Chelsea,  S.W.  The  plaintiff’s  claim  was  in 
i-espect  of  personal  injuries,  said  to  have  been 
sustained  owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  or  their  servants. 

Mr.  W.  Frampton,  counsel,  appealed  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare,  counsel, 
for  the  defendants. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  stated  that  his  client  had 
been  employed  by  the  defendants  for  about 
seven  years,  and,  on  September  5  last,  was 
told  to  go  with  a  cartload  of  office  fittings  to 
bo  fixed  at  Thames-street.  The  foreman, 
Nicholls,  told  the  plaintiff  to  sit  at  the  back 
of  the  cart,  and  while  Nicholls  was  talking 
to  someone  at  the  side  of  the  cart,  the  driver 
called  out:— “You  must  be  quick;  I  can’t 
hold  this  horse,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  A 
second  later  the  animal  dashed  forward,  slued 
the  tail-board  round,  throwing  the  plaintiff 
violently  into  the  i-oad.  By  the  accident  the 
plaintiff  sustained  a  fractured  thigh,  a 
sprained  hapd,  and  a  cut  face.  For  about 
thirteen  weeks  the  man  was  detained  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  he  was  still  un¬ 
able  to  do  any  work.  Counsel  submitted  that 
the  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
consisted  in  using  in  the  business  a  horse 
which  had  not  been,  properly  exercised,  and 
which  was  restive  and  dangerous  for  the 

"The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel’s  state- 

nljn  cross-examination,  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  horses,  and  could  not  say  that 
the  animal  in  question  was  vicious. 

The  defendants’  carman,  called  for  the 
plaintiff,  said  that  the  horse  was  not  at  all 
restive,  and  never  showed  any  vice. 


For  the  defence,  Mr.  Richard  Lole,  of  the 
defendant  firm,  said  that,  although  the  horse 
was  of  high  spirits,  it  had  no  vice.  No  com¬ 
plaints  had  ever  been  made  to  him  about  the 
animal. 

A  former  carman  of  the  defendants  said  he 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
horse  in  qxiestion. 

Other  evidence  of  similar  character  having 
been  given, 

The  jury  found  that  there  was  no  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  so  far  as  the  use 
of  the  horse  was  concerned ;  that  there  was 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  who  was, 
they  considered,  “the  main  cause”  of  the 
aocident ;  that  there  was  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  in  employing  such  a 
driver. 

Looking  upon  this  as  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  in  his 
favour  at  507.  As,  however,  the  driver— whose 
negligence  the  jury  considered  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  accident — was  a  fellow  servant,  to 
whose  orders-  the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to 
conform,  he  (plaintiff)  could  not  recover  under 
the  Act.  This  was  pointed  out  by  his  Honour. 

It  was  understood  that  the  plaintiff  would 
apply  for  compensation  under  the'  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  at  a  later  date. 


halves  is  formed  with  a  groove  or  recess  along 
its  horizontal  edges  into  which  the  correspond¬ 
ing  edges  of  the  other  half  are  fitted  and 
fixed  by  soldering  or  brazing. 

3,345 'of  1904. — G.  Dubius  :  Baths. 

An  electric  light  bath,  consisting  of  a  metal 
bath  of  suitable  size  and  construction,  pro¬ 
vided  with  sides,  top,  and  end  pieces  to  form 
a  cover  for  the  bath,  said  sides  being  pre¬ 
ferably  hinged  or  pivoted  to  the  sides  of  the 
bath,  or  to  supports  or  standards  so  as  to 
fold  over  the  bath,  and  with  the  top  and  end 
pieces  to  enclose  it,  said  sides,  top,  or  end 
pieces,  or  all  of  them  having  electric  lights 
arranged  on  their  inner  sides,  and  the  top 
and  one  of  the  end  pieces  having  an  aperture 
for  the  patient’s  head. 

3,381  of  1904. — A.  C.  Wright:  Screws  or  Bolts 
for  Use  with  Roof  Gutters. 

This  invention  relates  to  screws  or  bolts  for 
use  with  roof  gutters  or  spouts.  In  the 
manufacture  of  bolts  in  accordance  with  this 
invention  for  use  with  roof  gutters  or  spouts, 
the  blanks  are  made  preferably  from  mal¬ 
leable  cast-iron,  and  are  provided  each  with 
a  mushroom  type  or  other  slotted  head,  and 
with  a  washer  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  blank. 
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24,839  of  1903. — B.  K.  Webber:  Windows. 

A  sash  window,  wherein  to  the  lower  part  of 
each  side  of  the  frame  of  each  window  sash 
is  attached  a  weighted  cord,  chain,  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  that  extends,  from  the  sash  upwardly 
within  a  groove  in  the  face  of  the  adjacent 
pulley  stile  and  over  a  guide  pulley. 

838  of  1904. — G.  F.  Bates  :  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  or  Brickwork,  and  Bricks  and  Blocks, 
or  Quarries  for  use  therein. 

This  invention  relates  to  building  construction 
or  brickwork,  and  to  bricks  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  as  headers  and  blocks  or  quarries,  to 
be  used  exclusively  in  lieu  of  stretchers. 
According  to  this  invention,  grooved  bricks 
or  headers  are  provided,  which  are  arranged 
in  series  to  carry  between  them  transversely- 
disposed  blocks  or  quarries  with  the  edges  or 
tongue  of  which  they  interlock,  and  with 
which  they  form  continuous  cavities,  which 
may  be  filled  up  with  cement,  concrete,  or 
other  filling  material,  by  which  the  whole 
brickwork  may  then  be  strengthened  or  en¬ 
forced,  or  which  may  be  left  empty  as  an  air 
insulation  or  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
drainage,  or  for  other  purposes,  or  incidentally 
also  for  economy,  and  for  minimising  the 
weight  of  the  structure. 

3,233  of  1904. — A.  S.  Moore  :  “  Emergency  ” 
Doors  for  Theatres,  and  the  like. 

Means  for  securing  emergency  doors  in 
theatres  and  other  buildings,  comprising  a 
spring  supported  platform  pivoted  at  its  near 
edge  in  the  floor  of  the  building,  and  having 
in  its  outer  edge  a  groove  adapted  for  engag¬ 
ing  with  the  bottom  of  the  door ;  the  weight 
of  a  person  standing  upon  the  platform  ha-v- 
ing  the  effect  of  depressing  the  free  end  of 
the  latter,  and  releasing  the  door. 


"X  —  ;  a.  ixitn  jor  jjurr 

mg  Cement  or  Reducing  or  Calcining  Ore'. 
A  kiln  for  burning  cement  or  reducing  o 
calcining  ores,  comprising  a  hollow  rotatin 
cylinder  or  drum  slightly  inclined  to  th 
horizon,  a  furnace  located  above  the  uppe 
end  of  the  cylinder,  a  shaft  located  under  th 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  a  device  for  mal 
mg  a  gaseous  mixture  at  the  lower  end  of  th 
cylinder,  and  a  feeding  device  under  the  sal 
furnace  conveying  material  therefrom  to  th 
cylinder  the  construction  of  the  said  furnac 
and  shaft  being  such  that  air,  gas,  or  combus 
tion  products  may  pass  from  the  lower  par 
to  the  upper  part  thereof  in  horizontal  pas 
sages  leading  to  and  fro  therefrom. 


. ;  jribiny. 

nf  S?w10Vr  U!lifcufor  fiheet  Pilirt£>  consist!, 
of  two  channel  bars  secured  together  fa 
to  face  in  parallel  relation,  but  offset  lateral 
with  respect  to  each  other,  each  channel  b 
being  provided  with  longitudinal  paral] 
flanges  on  its  opposite  face  from  the  oth 
nlZ ieL*nd  °ner°f  S£j,d  flanSes  being 

plain  flange  or  lip,  while  the  other  is 
hooked  flange  corresponding  in  interior  or 
line  to  the  exterior  outline  of  the  plain  flam. 

2*iYpetnT-C-  S“ER: 


longitudinal  halves,  of^which0  onelf  the  se 


3,390  of  1904. — W.  Welsby  :  Draught  Ex¬ 
cluders  for  Doors. 

A  draught  excluder,  comprising  a  strip  sus¬ 
pended  by  wires  or  links  from  a  tumbler  lever, 
the  heavy  end  of  which  is  raised  by  an  incline 
on  the  door  jamb  when  the  door  is  closed,  the 
strip  being  raised  when  the  door  is  opened 
by  the  same  lever,  the  heavy  ended  lever  or 
bolt  having  double  inclines  and  notches  com¬ 
bined  with  a  holding  device  also  having 
double  inclines  and  holding  notches,  and  a 
means  for  holding  the  tumbler  lever  or  bolt 
in  its  forward  position. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meeting's  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected. communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings  photogra,  h«,  manuscripts,  or  other  doai- 
mt-nts,  or  for  models  or  sauip.es.  sent  to  or  left  at  ta.s 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
mime  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  litemiy  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHES, 
and  not  to  t.h«  Editor 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  13. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting ).— 
Mr.  James  Swinburne  on  “Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.”  8  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).— Lecture  (illustrated  by  Experiments  and  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides)  on  “  The  Theory  of  the  Incandescent 
Mantle,  ’  by  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes.  8  p.m. 


Monday,  January  16. 

Institute  of  British  Architects. — The  President’s 
o  ™  Borne,”  No.  9,  Conduit- street,  Regent-street.  From 

8.30  to  11  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning  and  Mr. 
W.  Menzies  on  “Urban  and  Rural  District  By-laws, 
with  suggested  Amendments.”  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  E.  Bertram  Kirby 
in  “  The  Building  of  York  Minster,”  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  6  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  17. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon- 
Harcourt,  M.A.,  on  “  The  River  Hooghly.”  8  p.m. 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.— 7  p.m. 
Northern  Architectural  Association  — Mr.  R.  P.  S. 
Twizell  on  “  The  Evolution  of  Domestic  Architecture,’’ 

7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  18. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Annual  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  H.  Young  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nine  Elms 
Ironworks,  Nine  Elms-lane,  S.W.  (Assemble  at  the 
works.)  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  M.  Buchan 
,n  ,  llie  Electric  Lighting  of  a  Country  House.”  8  p.m. 

Masgow  Philosophical  Society  (Architectural  Section: 
Joint  Meeting  with  Architectural  Association).— Protest 
o  ■  bourdon  on  “  The  Education  of  the  Architect.’’ 
8  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  19. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p.m. 
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Friday,  January  20. 

Roual  Institution. — Professor  Sir  J.  Dewar  on  “  New 
Tow  Temperature  Phenomena.  9  p.m. 

Institution  ot  Mechanical  Engineers. — Papers  to  be 
JCd  dfecLed  couectively  Some 

?»BK8»  SSSSW"*  ■»  m  united  *«• 

sTfer  &£&r*  “jssrsas 

XcbiM^bvV  Archibald  Keorick,  Jon.:  "  Engine; 
“the  Fewer  Stations,  and  at  the  St,  Louis  Exhibition, 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Saxon.  8  p.m.  


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel., 6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  "  The  Builder,  London.” 

TUB  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVII. 
TUB  ““SJiy'toDeoember,  1904)  is  given  as  a  supplement  with 

''  CLOTH  CASK  s' for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 

.  RRAnraG^A8ES4cioth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

I  THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTli  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bound), 
1  1  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  will  be  ready  on 

1  SUBSCRIBERS^1 VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office.  wiU  be 
f  bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 

CHABGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1  rnvPRTTTTOXS  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
1  CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 

*  PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES  SALES  BY 

TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  etc. 

,  Six  lines  or  under . 

»  Each  additional  line .  is.  ua. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 

•  SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

|  six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

t i  Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  bd. 

I  Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
j  and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  tho  Publisher. 

^  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

T  Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  6d. 

R  Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY, 
t  •  stamps  mut  iwt  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
1  Publisher  of "  The  Builder,”  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “  Classification  ’’  is 
m  impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
-  HALF-PAST  .ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ _ 

...  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
L  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
r-  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


a  The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 
c  J!ONIALS,etc.,leftat  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
J  strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


PKRS0N8 advertising  in  "THE  BUILDER”  may  have  Replies 
;  oddrtsud  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  of 
’'!  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
■  toi'i-tlier  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stumps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


READING  CASES 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


:  V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prioes  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
;  -  Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
v  which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
,  .  this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  r.  d. 

„  Hard  Stocks .  1 12  0  per  1C00  alongside,  in  river. 

-  Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  18  0  „  ,,  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  5  0  „  „  M 

Flettons  .  18  0  „  at  railway  depot . 

!?  Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  ,,  „ 

::  BestFarehamRed  3 12  0  „  „  „ 

_ .  Best  Red  Pressed 

lf'  Ruahon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

t  Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire ...  4  4  0  „ 

1  Do.  Bullnose .  4 10  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fife  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

'  Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . .  12  0  0 

1  Headers  . 11  0  0  „  „ 

•  Quoins,  Bullnose, 

t  and  Flats . 16  0  0 

"  Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

!'(  Ends . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 
one  End .  20  0  0  „ 

1  Splays,  Cham-  ” 

2  ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt  *  ” 

Glazed  Stretch- 
.  ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 

^Quoins,  Bullnose, 

x,  and  Flats .  14  0  0  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 

^Double  Headers...  14  0  0 

One  Side  and  two  ” 

yt  Ends . 15  0  0 

'  Two  Sides  and  ” 

Tj  one  End  . 15  0  0 

\  Splays,  Cham-  ”  ” 

•  ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 

scond  Quality  ”  ” 

White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Qkz“1  •■•: .  2  0  0  leak  than  best. 


BRICKS,  &c— (continued). 

a.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  64  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  S£  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whittled,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  ,,  ,, 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,,  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.cube.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0,,  „ 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . ....2  6  ,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 114  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

(J17PQ)  0  71  a.  ■■ 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  24  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 


x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green .  15  17  6 


20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Euabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Stafford  - 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ’’  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hartshill  ’’  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  £0  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed..... .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do  . .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tileB . 3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  Sin.  by  11  in.  and  4 in 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . . 

Battens :  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in..., 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 


|in. 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

0  12  10  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


0  10  0  more  than 
battens. 
10  0  „ 


WOOD  (continued). 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  . 11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  8  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  „  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals . 16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

|  in.  do.  do.  . .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
shot  . 0  13  6  0  17  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  headed  or  V-iointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  b.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 


Iron — 

Common  Bars  . . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 


7  12 

6  ... 

,  8  15 

0 

7  7 

6  ... 

8  7 

6 

7  15 

0  ... 

,  8  5 

0 

6  12 

6  ... 

,  7  15 

0 

Per  ton,  i 

n  Londor. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

6  15 

0  ... 

,  7  5 

0 

7  5 

0  ... 

7  15 

0 

9  10 

0  ... 

8  5 

0  ... 

,  8  15 

0 

8  15 

0  ... 

,  9  0 

0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  . 

„  „  Galvanized  .  10  10  u  ...  — 

(♦And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ... 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  si  zes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . 12  0  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet ’iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .........  15  0  0  ... 

..  „  22g.and24g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ... 

22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ... 

;;  26  g . 13  5  0  ...  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  1  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ... 

26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in . 8  10  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

PRICES  CURRENT — Continued  on  page  51'. 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 


( For  some  Contracts,  &c„  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

♦Designs  and  Plans  for  New  Public  Elementary  School 

C.B.  of  Preston . 

50/.,  30/.,  and  20/ . 

Feb.  28 
No  date. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Paint.,  etc  ,  Old  Nurses’  Home,  Withlngton  Wkliso. 

Sinking  Test  Borehole  . 

Dutch  Barn,  Chester  Court  Hall,  Selby . 

Sewage  Connexions.  CatclifFe  . 

Alter.,  etc..  Blind  Institution,  West-street,  Sheffield 

Hartshill  Stones,  Granite,  and  Slag  . 

Slag  . 

Thirty  Beehive  Coke  Ovens . 

Chimney,  100  ft.  high  . 

Works  at  Isolation  Hospital,  Oulton . 

Hartshill  Stone  . 

Playgrounds,  etc..  High  Brooms  New  Schools . 

Boys’  School  at  Romilly-road,  Barry . 

Entrance,  R.,  etc.,  Nanthir  Council Sch..  Blaengarw. 
Foundations  and  Basewalls  of  Casual  Wards,  etc.  . . 

Desks  and  School  Furniture . 

40  tons  of  White  Lead . 

Furnishing  at  School  of  Art.  Anlaby-road  . 

Dwelling  House,  Ordnance-street  Site  . 

*  Making-up  Edgware-road . 

Spikes  and  Bearing  Plates  for  Rails  . 

Steel  Materials . . 

600  pairs  of  Wheels  and  Axles  . 

Orna.  Pond,  etc.,  at  Boston-hill,  nr.  Hebden  Bridge 
Scavenging  . 

Extension  of  Goods  Offices  at  Llanelly  Station  .... 

600  tons  of  Unbroken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Earthwork,  near  Wolverhampton  . 

Kerbing  Works,  Spennymoor,  Durham . 

3,500  tons  of  Aberdeen  Granite  Pitchers  . 

*  Construction  of  Sewers,  etc . 

Dressing  Rooms  at  Receiv.  Wds.,  Crumpsall  Wkhse. 
Technical  Instruction  Room  at  Swinton  Schools. . . . 

Spiral  Springs,  etc . 

Granite  or  Similar  Stone  . 

Paints,  etc . 

12  Penstocks  and  58  Sluice  Valves,  etc . 

Five  Cottages,  Duke-street,  Skipton . 

Pipes  for  Water  Mains,  Bemhridge  Waterworks  .... 

Excavating  for  and  Laying  Pipes  . 

727  yds.  of  Sewer  Works . 

Turf  for  Open  Spaces  . 

Widening  and  Improving  Glyn-Neath-road -  - 

Excavating,  etc.,  Gaythorn  Station,  Elevated  Rly.. 
Church  at  Miskin,  Llantrisant . 

♦Supply  of  Concrete  and  Stoneware  Pipes . 

Scout  Moor  High-Level  Reservoir  . . 

Ogden  Reservoir . 

Stores  . 

Drainage  at  Fusehill  Workhouse . 

.  Fencing,  etc.,  of  New  Burial  Ground.  Carnmoney  . . 

700  yds.  Water  Mains  at  Blaenclydach . 

Workmen’s  Houses,  Hill-street,  Elgin  . 

3J  miles  of  C.-I.  Water  Pipes  ( Blackwood  Water)  . . 

Hartshill  Stones.  Granite,  and  Slag . 

Weslevan  Chapel  at  Hareh'lls,  Leeds . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Pendoylan  National  Schools  .... 

Broken  Stone  for  Repair  of  Highways  . 

Eight  Heavy  Motor  Cars  . 

Buildings  in  the  Concourse  at  Glasgow  Central  Statn. 

Cottage  Homes  for  Children  at.  Billericay . 

Team  Labour  on  Streets  and  Roads  . 

Labour  and  Cartage  for  Scavenging  . 

Street  Works.  Romford . 

C.-I.  Pipes,  Derwent  Aqueduct  (Contract  No.  4). . . . 
♦Roadmnking.  etc . 

*  Pav.  Rdys.,  Hollington  &  Sultan  St.  wi.  Mastic  Asph. 

Materials  . . . 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital.  Exhall  . 

Doors  and  Screens  to  Dressing  Boxes  at  Baths  - 

School  at  Shiremoqr,  Earsdon  U.D.C.  . 

Road  Works,  Barking  Town . 

100  Steel-covered  Goods  Waggons  . . . 

200  pairs  of  Spol-e  Wheels  and  Axles  . 

400  Laminated  Bearing  Springs  . 

North  Aisle,  St.  James'  Church.  Arnside,  nr.  Kendal 
Extensions  to  Switchboard  Gallery,  etc..  Ley-street 
Street  Works,  Thornton  Heath  and  Upper  Norwood 

♦Sewering,  etc.,  Aldermary  and  Wendover-roads  - 

♦Refresh.  Pavs.,  etc.. Bruce  Cas.. Downhills, Ch’tnuts  Pk. 
♦Mak’g-up  Crowland,  etc.  Roads  and  Woodslde-gdns. 
Alterations,  etc.,  to  Sohoolbuildings,  High-st.,  Over 

Lock-up  at  Tideswell . 

Council  House  and  Library . 

Repairs  at  the  Ferry  Fryston.  New  Fryston,  Schools 

Conversion  of  Laundry-room  into  Classroom  . 

Repairs  at  the  Ferry  FrystoD,  Ferrybridge,  School.. 
♦Annual  Contracts  . 


Chorlton  Guardians . 

Wing  R.D.C . 

Rotherham  R.D.C . 

Brackley  R.D.C . 

do. 

Mirlield  .Colliery  Co . 

Oulton  Hospital  Committee  . 

Woodstock  R.D.C . 

Kent  Education  Committee  . 

Barry  U.D.C . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

Guildford  Guardians  . 

Salford  Education  Committee  .... 

Bengal  and  N.W.  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd . 

Hull  Education  Committee  . 

Devonport  Town  Council  . 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India . 

Southern  Mahratta  Rly.  Co.,  Ltd., 
do. 

Hambledon  R.D.C . 

Bombay.  Baroda,  etc.,  India  Rly.  Co. 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Croydon  Guardians  . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Spennymoor  U.D.C . 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council  .... 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Manchester  Guardians . 

do. 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Meriden  R.D.C . 

Manchester  Cleaning  Committee  . . 

Harrogate  Corporation  . 

Skipton  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd . . 

Isle  of  Wight  R.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

Manchester  Gas  Committee  . 

Sutton  (Surroyj,  U.D.C . 

Bury  and  District  Joint  Water  Board 
do. 

Rochdale  Canal  Co . 

Carlisle  Board  of  Guardians  . 

Belfast  R.D.C . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . . .  ” 

Lancashire  C.C . 

Middleton  Cheney  R.D.C.  ^ ... . . 


Rugby  U.D.C . 

Bridges  and  Roads  Com.,  Kent  C.C. 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Billericay  Guardians  . .  ” 

Whitley  and  Monkseaton  U.D.C.  . . 
do. 

Romford  U.D.C . 

Derwent  Valley  Water  Board 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council. . . . 

Bourne  R.D.Q*  . 

Foleshill  R.D.C . 

Leeds  Corporation . .  [  ”  ” 

Northumberland  Education  Comm. 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.’ ' 
do. 
do. 

Ilford  U.D.C. . . 

Croydon  Corporation  .......... 

Bromley  Borough  Council 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

do. 

Sub -Committee  for  Winsford  District 

Derbyshire  C.C . 

Erdington  U.D.C . 

Education  Com.,  West  Riding  C.C 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


M.B.  of  Chelsea.. 


Porter  at  Union  Offices,  All  Saints,  Manchester . 

Sands  &  Walker,  Engineers,  Milton-chbrs  ,  Milton-st.,  Nottingham 
Thompson  &  Ivirton.  Architects,  Exchange-bldgs.,  Lowgato,  Hull 

J.  Platts.  Surveyor,  High-street,  Rotherham  . 

E.  Winder,  Architect,  Corn  Exchange-chambers,  Sheffield  . 

W.  J.  Treadwell,  District  Surveyor,  Middleton  Cheney,  Banbury 
do. 

Dark  Lane  Colliery  . 

do. 

Ollev  &  Haward.  Architects,  5,  Queen-street,  Great  Yarmouth . . 

A.  H.  Higgs,  Clerk  to  Council,  Woodstock  . 

W.  Harmer,  Surveyor.  137,  London-road,  Southborough . 

G.  A.  Birkenhead,  Architect,  Caledonian-chambcrs,  Cardiff . 

At  Blaengarw  Council  School . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford . 

Director  of  Education,  Chapel-street,  Salford . 

A.  Izat.  237,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C.  .. 

J.  T.  Riley,  Education  Offices,  Albion-street,  Hull . 

J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  29,  Ker-street,  Devonport . 

Council’s  Engineer.  Council  Offices.  Hendon.  N.W . 

Director  Genera!  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

E.  Z.  Thornton,  Secretary,  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . 

do. 

J.  Judson  &  Hudson,  Architects,  Oakworth,  near  Keighley  .... 

F.  Smallpeice,  138,  High-street,  Guildford  . . . 

T.  W.  Wood,  Sec..  Gloucester-hse.,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  E.C. 
Engineer,  at  Neath  Station . 

H.  List,  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Mayday-id.,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey 

Engineer  at  Wolverhampton  Station . 

C.  R.  Spencer,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Spennymoor . 

F.  Ryall,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Spa-road,  S.E . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23,  Strutt-street,  Manchester . 

do. 

C.  W.  Young.  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

A.  Seymour,  Clerk,  11,  Priory-street,  Coventry  . 

R.  Williamson.  Town  Hall,  Manchester .  .... 

E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer.  14,  Albert-street,  Harrogate  . 

J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Skipton  . 

H.  E.  Stratton,  Clerk,  R.D.C.  Offloes,  Pyle-Vtreet,’ Newport,  i.W. 

do. 

do. 

F.  Wood,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Fulham . 

County  Police  Station,  Neath . 

J:  9;  Newbigodng,  Engineer.  Rochdale-road  Station,  Manchester 
E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff 

C.  Chambers  Smith,  Sutton,  Surrey . . 

J.  Cartwright,  Engineer,  Peel-chambers,  Bury,  Lancs . 

80,  Dale-street,  Manchester . ’ .  . 

G.  Armstrong.  Architect,  24.  Bank-street!  Carlisle. 

r\  rnu  Clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Belfast  . 

V*  J-hojnas  lEngineer,  Gas  &  Water  Offices,  Pentre,  R.S  ().,  Glam. 

Warren  &  Stuart,  Engineers,  94,  Hope-street,' Glasgow’  ’!!!!".. 
■J.rea,  vell>  District  Surveyor,  Middleton  Cheney,  Banbury 

J-  W.  Thackray,  Architect,  4.  Greek-street.  Leeds.... . 

S-  wrnmms  F.R.LB.A..  17,  Quay-street,  Cardiff . 

u.  G.  Macdonald,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Rugby  . 

County  Surveyor,  Maidstone  . 

Engineer,  Buchanan-street  Station,  Glasgow  ’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ . .  .' .’ .’ .’ .’ .' . . 

c.  E.  Lewis,  Clerk,  New-road,  Brentwood  .  . 

J.  Moore,  Surveyor,  Council-buiidings,  Whitley  Bay . 

?■  S’  Council  Offices,  Market-place,  Romford  . 

O.  B.  Steward,  Clerk,  Bamford,  via  Sheffield . 

Council  s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Beckenham . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  S.E . 

t  v  m.et,calfe>  District  Surveyor,  West-street,  Bourne . 

Pit,,  Pr!C-  er'-  AI.cJjltect.  High-street-chambers,  Coventry  . 

City  Engineer  s  Office,  Leeds .  . 

J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  The  Moot  Hall.’  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
w  w  9?wfsou’  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barking  . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C . 

do. 

R.  Morton  Rigg,  Architect,  Arnside,  near  Kendal . 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford 

{wnHgh  §0ad  Surv,eyor’s  Office.  Town  Hali,’  Croydon  ! . . 

Pnnnou-  ®ug‘necr-  Municipal  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent  . 

Councils  Engineer,  712,  High-street,  Tottenham  . 

tArDchlte°fc,  Newgate-street,  Chester  . 

G  Kenwriok V?  T  « ?Ur»0ou,lty  Offices,  St.  Mary’s-gate,  Derby 

L  j  ’«’  Oobnore-row,  Birmingham  . 

J.  \  lokers-Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield  . . 
do. 

Borough  Survoyor.  Town  Hall,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W . 


Jan.  21 
do. 


Jan.  25 


January  14,  1905.] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
I  be  Delivered 


Iron  and  Steel  Work  at  Gaythorn  Station  ........ 

Sewam  Works,  Elv  and  Fairwater-grove.  Llandaif . . 

13,200  sq.  yds.  of  Tar  Paving  in  Playgrounds . 

Granite  and  Slag  ... . •  • . . . . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  (Masham  Scheme) . 

Steel  Pipes  (Masham  8cheme) . 

5,000  tons  Portland  Cement  . 

Materials,  Cartage,  etc.. . . . 

School,  etc.,  Grange,  Rhos,  near  Ruabon . 

Road  Stone,  etc . 

.  220 lineal  yds.  Dwarf  Stone  Wall,  etc.,  Bitton  Hill. . 
i  Scavenging . 

•  Iron  Fire  Escape  Staircase,  etc . 

Public  library,  Selby  Oak  . 

■  Public  Library,  Stirchley . . . 

1  Construction  of  the  Carno  Reservoir . 

Coal  Conveyor,  Shutes,  etc . 

Power  A  Lighting  Circuits  &  Fittings  in  Gener.  Sta. 

Pipework,  Feed  Pumps,  Economiser,  etc . 

Electricity  Meters . 

Stores  for  Works  Committee  . . 

Extension  of  East  Pier.  Kirkcaldy . 

•Compl.  Nave  A  Bid.  Tower,  St.  MI.’s  Ch.,  Aberystwyth 

Works  at  Cape  Clear,  County  Cork  . 

Tramways  (three  parts) . 

2,000  tons  of  Steel  Rails . 

168  tons  of  Steel  Fish  Plates  . 

s*Supply  of  Goods  and  Subsidiary  Works . 

!  6.000  tons  of  Granite  Setts . 

•  Rebuilding  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre . 

1  Alterations,  etc.,  to  Promises,  Abbey-street,  Carlisle 
-  Detached  Residence  near  Raikes-road.  Skipton  .... 

Heating  Crigglestone  Co-operative  Society's  Stores . . 
•Alterations  to  Workhouse,  Salmon-lane,  Ratclifle,  E. 


'  Manchester  Gas  Committee  . 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C. . . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Spilsby  R.D.C . 

Harrogate  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

Hertfordshire  C.C . 

Denbighshire  Educational  Authority 
Worcester  Highways  Committee  . . 

Teignmouth  U.D.C . 

Steyning  West  R.D.C . 

Blything  Guardians . 

King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  U.D.C. 
do. 

Ebbw  Vale  U.D.C.  . . 

Halifax  Tramways,  etc.,  Committee 

Handsworth  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Kirkcaldy  Town  Council . 

The  Committee . . 

Board  of  Works,  Ireland  . 

South  Shields  Corporation . 

Brisbane  Commissioners  for  Rlys.  . . 
do. 


London  C.C. 

Cape  Town  Corporation  , 
Carlisle  Public  Hall  Co.  . 
Cumberland  C.C . . 


Stepney  Guardians  . 


J.  G.  Newbigging,  Engineer,  Rochdale-road  Station,  Manchester  . 
Baldwin  Latham,  Engineer,  Parliament-mans.,  Victoria-st.,  Westm. 

P.  R-  A.  Willoughby.  Engineer  to  Council,  Pontypridd . i 

T.  A.  Busbridge,  District  Surveyor  of  Highways,  Spilsby  ...  . '  I 

i  E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer,  14,  Albert-street,  Harrogate . 

do. 

do. 

N.  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor.  Hatfield . 

W.  Slater,  Architect,  9,  High-street,  Wrexham . 

J.  H.  Garrett,  County  Road  Surveyor,  Shirehall,  Worcester  .... 
C.  F.  Gettings,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Teignmouth,  S.  Devon. . . . 

E.  Cripps,  Union  Offices,  New  Shoreham . 

H.  A.  Mullens,  Union  Offices,  Bulcamp,  Halesworth.  Suffolk _ 

A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road,  King’s  Heath  . 

do. 

G.  F.  Deacon,  Engineer,  16,  Gt.  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
W.  M.  Rogerson.  Borough  Electrical  Engr.,  Foundry-st.,  Halifax 

H.  Ward,  Clerk,  The  Council  House,  Handsworth,  nr.  Birmingham. 

do. 

do. 

W.  H.  Travers,  District  Engr.,  Public  Offices,  Egremont,  Cheshire 

W.  L.  Macindoe,  Town  Clerk,  Kirkcaldy . 

Nicholson  &  Hartree.  Hereford . 

H.  Williams,  Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin . 

J.  Mooro  Ilayton,  Town  Clerk,  South  Shields . 

Agent-General  for  Queensland,  1,  Victoria-street,  London  . 

do. 

Manager  of  Works,  London  County  Council,  Belvedere-road,  S.E.  j 

Davis  &  Soper,  54,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C . 

W.  H.  Bendle  &  W.  Hope,  Arcbs.,  33,  Grainger-st.-west,  Nowc.-T. . . 

G.  D.  Oliver.  County  Architect,  Carlisle . 

J.  W.  Broughton,  Architect,  19,  High-street,  Skipton . 

;  At  the  Stores,  Crigglestone,  Yorkshire . 

J.  &  W.  Clarkson,  136,  High-street,  Poplar,  E . 


do. 

Feb.  17 
Feb.  20 


Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


PRICES  CURRENT— Continued  from  page  49. 

LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  b.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  12  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  Hi  2  <i  ...  — 

Soil  pipe .  is  12  6  ...  — 

Compopipe . 18  12  6  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  . . . ton  30  15  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  10  0  ...  — 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . . . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  .  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails .  „  0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet .  „  0  0  9}..,  — 

Thin  .  „  0  0  10  ...  — 

Tin— English  Ingots . .  0  14}  ...  — 

3oi.der— Plumbers’  .  „  0  0  6}  ...  — 

Tinmen’s .  0  0  8  ...  — 

I  Blowpipe .  0  0  9  ...  — 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds . 

..  fourths . 

11  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds . 

fourths . 

12  oz.  thirds . 

fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

_  »  21  oz . 

I  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


OILS,  Ac. 

3aw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . 


2|d.  per  ft.  deliver 


per  gaUon 


Joued  „  „  in  pipes  . .  „ 

. in  barrels . . 

>•  .1*  „  in  drums . 

turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

...  in  drums . .  ’ 

led La^DUnd Engli8h White Lead  Per  ton  1 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Hne  Pale  Oak  Varnish 

'ale  Copal  Oak .  . 

nperfico  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

hue  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

,ot 

'ine  Elastic  Corriago . .  . . 

uperfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage.’”"  " . 

me  Pale  Maple  . 

“est  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

*tra  Pole  French  Oil  . 

Kshell  Flatting  Varnish’"!.'"".' . 

nite  Copal  Enamel 

xtra  Palo  Paper  . 

eat  Japan  Gold  Size’!.’.'.'!!! . 

est  Black  Japan . !!!!! . 

ik  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

™i8wick  Black  . 

irlin  Black  ....  . •• 

lotting . !!!!!!!!!! . 

*nch  and  Brush  Poiisii !!!;!;;;!!!;;!!;;;"! . 


Per  gallon. 
£  8.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

“  THK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  I9s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  eto.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "The 
Buildek,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  “  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  TOOL,  unless  in  some  exceptional  casos 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BATH. — For  the  enlargement  of  Bath  Station  Sorting 
Office,  for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  : — 

Credit  old  materials. 

’  A.  Wills  &  Sons _ £1,969  0  . £90 

Hayward  &  Winter  1,775  0  .  65 

J.  Long  &  Sons _  1,491  0  98 

A.  J.  Colborne* . .  . .  1,419  4  70 


BRADFORD. — For  erecting  a  steam  boiler  chimney 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Mr.  F.  Holland,  engineer  and 
architect,  11,  Parkinson's-chambers,  Hustlergate,  Brad¬ 
ford  : — 

W.  R.  Booth,  Clayton,  Bradford* . £675 


CHELTENHAM. — For  sewerage  works  in  the  parish 
of  Prestbury,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
Nicholson  Lailey,  engineer,  The  Sanctuary,  Westmin¬ 
ster  : — 

J.  Riley  ....  £5,353  19  3  \  J.  Dickson. .  £2,756  0  0 
W.  Cresswell  3,800  0  0  Johnson 

,576  0  0 


Ltd . 

R.  SheUey, 

jun .  3,000 

J.  Jackson..  2,895 
G.  Wimpey 
&  Co . 


3,397  0  0 


2,884  0  0 


M.  Williams 

&  Co . -2,466  17 

W.  Wheeler, 

235,Black- 

friars-road, 

Southwark, 

S.E.*  ....  2,417  6 


CRO\ DON. — For  proposed  alterations  at  “Knigh- 
ton,”  Pampisford-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor, 
architect,  1,  High-street,  Croydon  : — 

D.  W.  Barker  . £198  |  W.  J.  BaileyJ .  £185 

[Both  of  Croydon.] 

CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  and 
office  at  Anchor-place,  Croydon.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor, 
architect,  1,  High-street,  Croydon: — 

E.  J.  Saunders,  Croydon* .  £2,925 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  house  in 
Lismore-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor,  architect, 

I,  High-street,  Croydon  : — 

Sedgewick  Bros . £839  I  Pearson  &  Co . £735 

J.  Everitt .  743  I  W.  Gowmant  .  733 

[AU  of  Croydon.J 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  girls’  meeting  hall, 
Bynes-road,  South  Croydon.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor, 
architect,  1,  High-street.  Croydon  : — 

T.  Wawman . £223  6  I  R.  Rex . £173  0 

J.  Pursley .  195  0  |  W.  Gowman*  ....  146  0 

[All  of  Croydon.] 


DARTMOUTH. — For  erecting  public  slaughter  bouses 
at  Great  Ridges,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Victoria-chambeis, 
Dartmouth  :  — 

R.  H.  Watts  . .  £862  9  0  I  Wills  &  Anderson, 

R.  C.  Pillar. .  . .  849  14  6  |  Dartmouth*.  .£838  11  8 


ELTHAM. — For  proposed  new  stabling  for  Messrs. 
T.  Tilling,  Ltd.,  at  Eltliam,  Kent.  Messrs.  Gilbert  A 
Constanduros,  architects,  43,  Fiusbury-squarc,  E.C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batstono  Bros.,  110,  Cannon-street, 
E.C.  : — 


Whistler  & 

Worge .  £7.202  0 

W.  H.  Wagstaff  6,352  0 
F.  G.  Winter  . .  6,224  0 
T.  Rider  &  Son  6,078  0 
W.  Downs  ....  6,035  0 
Holiday  & 

Greenwood  . . 


5,922  0 


Todd  &  Newman  £5,892  0 
J.  Greenwood, 

Ltd .  5,868  0 

C.  P.  Roberts..  5,842  0 

D.  &  R.  Kennard  5,839  0 
Knight,  Sidcup  5,813  10 


HANDSWORTH. — For  public  baths,  Handsworth. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Osborne,  architect,  Birmingham  : — 

G.  H.  Marshall  ..  £17,400.  W.  Sapcote  &  Sons  £15,488 
J.  Moffatt  &  Sons  17,400  J.  Barnsley  &  Son  15,388 

H.  Willcock  &  Co.  16,885  W.  H.  Gibbs  ....  15,151 

C.  Griffiths .  16,750  J.  A.  Turton  . . . 

W.  Jackson .  16,700  W.  &  J.  Webb  . 

J.  E.  Harper  _  16,020  W.  Lee  &  Sons  . 

C.  A.  Horton  ....  15,994  ,  J.  Webb . 

J.  Dallow  &  Sons  15,950  |  Gowing  &  Ingram  14,793 

J.  Parnell  &  Sons  15,888  ‘  B.  Whitehouse  & 

T.  Rowbotham  15,886  Sons .  14,571 

J.  Langley .  15,750  T.  Elvins,  Naden- 

W.  Bishop  .  15,687.  road,  Hands- 

G.  Webb .  15,655  j  worth* .  14,470 

J.  E.  Hopkins  . .  15,500  ! 


15,099 

15,044 

14,999 

14,989 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.— For  making-up  Fair- 
holme- road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Bennetts,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  Council,  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill 


R.  C.  Mayo 
H.  Brown  . . 
F.  Thacker . . 
F.  Fowles  . 


,  £772  1  1 
729  0  0 
721  15  3 
2  4 


Wimpey  &  Co.  684  12  0 


J.  Trueman  . .  £666  0  0 
Champniss  ....  665  8  6 

T.  Adams  ....  662  9  7 

Free  &  Son, 

Maidenhead  *  618  10  6 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £658.] 


LlNSLADE.— For  the  sewerage  works  c 
for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 


W.  H. 

WheeleF..  £17,268  0 
W.  G.  Wil- 
motfc....  13,99i  0 
J.  Jackson  13,188  13 
S.  W.  Har¬ 
rison  & 

Co .  12,860  0  0 

S.  Redhouso, 

Sen .  12,837  0  0 

W.  Y.  Green 

&  Co.  . .  12,822  0  0 

J  ohnson 

Bros.  . .  12,800  0  0 

J.  Byroms  12,623  -  0  0 
G.  Mackay 

&  Son  . .  12,596  11  1 

C.  Chamber- 
lain  ....  12,570 


F.  Ray - 

J.  F.  Price 
T.  Yirrell . . 
A.  Jewell. . 
Muirhead, 
Greig,  & 
Matthews 
Bower  Bros. 
H.  H.  Barry 
J.  W.  Dean, 

Ltd . 

J.  J.  Ray- 
nent  & 
Son  .... 
Siddons  & 
Freeman 
H.  Brown, 
Watford* 
Haycock  & 


J,  Rjley  . .  12,369  14  JO  1  Sons  . 


£11,969  0  0 
11,850  1  9 
11,815  (I  0 
11,800  0  0 


11,702  0  0 
11,695  O  0 
11,400  0  0 


10,975  0 
10,829  0 
10,560  0 
10,380  0 
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£1,484  0  0 
1,475  0  0 


LONDON". — For  erecting  a  boat  shed  and  workshops 
at  South  Wharf,  Trinity-street,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Ald- 
winckle  &  Son,  architects,  20,  Denman-street,  London 
Bridge,  S.E. 

E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co . 

J.  A.  Renwick . 

R.  L.  Tonge  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

W.  Reason  . 

Johnson  &  Co. . 

Aldridge  &  Son  . 

Mordev  <fe  Myer . 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  . .  . 

W.  J.  Renshaw  . 

H.  Kent  . 

J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.  ... 

Thomas  &  Edge  .... 

A.  White  &  Co . 

C.  Cruse  &  Co . 

W.  Harbrowlrou  Building  Worl 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert  Em 

bankment,  S.E.* . 


1,012 

1,005 


978  0  0 
954  0  0 
940  0  0 


875  0  0 


NEWHAVEN. — For  erecting  an  isolation  hospital, 
etc.'.  Lewes-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Rayner,  architect,  34,  Meeching-road,  Newhaven : — 


A.  White  &Sons  £7,353 

10 

Field  &  Co . 

£5,830 

0 

J.  G.  Pickard  . . 

6,400 

0 

Peerless,  Dennis, 

J.  Lougley  &Co. 

6,125 

0 

&  Co . 

5,769 

0 

6,045 

0 

Norman  &  Burt 

5,692 

0 

J.  Jarvis  &  Son 

6,000 

0 

M.  Woolger. . . . 

5,64‘> 

0 

I.  Waters  &Sons 

5,998 

0 

Godfrey  Bros. . . 

5,378 

12 

P  a  d  g  h  a  m  & 

J.  Martin . 

5,200 

0 

Hutchinson  . . 

5,935 

0 

C.  Cooke,  New- 

5,900 

0 

haven* . 

5,085 

0 

F.  Miskin . 

5,835 

0 

PRESTON. — For  road  works,  Kingfisher-street,  etc., 
for  the  Corporation : — 

Kingfisher-street  from  St.  George’ s-road  to  Holmr  00k- road. 

R.  Bashall,  Preston  .  £323  9  10 

Back-road ,  Brampton- street,  and  Elton-street. 
Chadwick  Bros.,  Preston . £144  12  4 


SWINTON.— Forsewerage  works  extension,  etc.,  for  the 
Swinton  and  .Pendlebury  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Entwisle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton,  Man¬ 
chester  : — 


Sewage  Works  Extension. 

Pollitt  &  Co. 

£2,303 

10 

Co . 

£4,181 

3 

0 

Etheridge  & 

Clarke  . . 

2,268 

15 

3,325 

17 

8 

G.  A.  Watson 

&  Co.,  Ltd. 

2,225 

7 

Sons  .... 

2,888 

19 

6 

Worthington 

2,219 

14 

Rnape  &  Sons 

2,830 

14 

0 

P.  .fcS.Kears- 

ley  . 

2,880 

O 

0 

H.  Davies  & 

G.  W.  Bell.. 

2,648 

0 

s 

Sons  .... 

1,970 

6 

A.  Graham  & 

S. Johnson  & 

2,470 

0 

0 

Son  . 

1,901 

0 

.  2,466 

10 

0 

MuskerBros., 

2,405 

12 

It 

Swinton*  . 

1,898 

3 

W.  Jowett. . 

2,386 

9 

5 

For  Sewer. 

G.  W.  Bell . . 

£3,662 

6 

£5,751 

13 

8 

Etheridge  & 

Clarke  . . 

3,601 

4 

4,944 

12 

0 

J.  Byrom  . . 

3,489 

10 

A.  Graham  & 

4,112 

8 

9 

Sons  .... 

3,220 

0 

R.  Lomax  . . 

3,049 

3 

Co . 

4.009 

10 

6 

snape  &  Sons 

3.021 

6 

3,995 

14 

8 

Worthington 

2,981 

11 

H.  Davies.  & 

3,938 

8 

0 

Sons,  Pen- 

M.  Naylor  & 

dlobury* .. 

2,908 

6 

Sons  .... 

B.  NOWELL  e?  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors.  , 
Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


PURLEY.— For  the  erection  of  billiard  room  in 
Brighton-road,  Purley.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor,  architect, 
1,  High-street,  Croydon: — 

W.  Walker,  Purley  . .  £580  |  W.  Pearson  &  Co.  . .  £435 


PURLEY. — For  the  erection  of  stable  in  Brighton- 
road,  Purley.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor,  architect,  1,  High- 
street,  Croydon : — 

W.  Walker,  Purley  ..  £490  |  W.  Pearson  &  Co.  ..  £420 


SOUTH  WICK. — For  the  construction  of  surface 
water  sewers  at  Fishergate,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  G.  W.  Warr,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
South  wick.  Quantities  by  Surveyor 


J.  G.  Pickhard  £542  0 
J.  A.  East....  538  3  0 
Parsons  &  Sons  458  0  0 

E.  King .  416  9  10 

Porter  &  Co...  409  0  0 


Woolgar  Bros.  £368  6  6 
Peerless,  Den¬ 
nis,  &  Co...  35810  0 
W.  A.  McKellar, 

Hove*  ....  308  0  0 


WALSALL. — For  a  new  road  from  Lichfleld-street  to 
Darwall-strect,  etc.,  for  the  Corporation  : — 

H.  Holloway,  Bilston-road,  Wolver¬ 
hampton*  .  £1,017 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Gamuel-road  Schools,  for  the  Walthamstow  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee. .  Mr.  H.  Prosser,  Architect  and  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Architect’s  Department,  Education  Committee 
Offices,  High-street,  Walthamstow,  N.E. : — 


J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.  £6,597 

Stimpson  &  Co .  6,498 

W.  Shurmur  &  Sons  6,480 

Treasure  &  Son _  6,404 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  6,383 
H.  Knight  &  Son . .  6,355 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  . .  6,279 

A.  G.  Crisp  .  6,250 

Pollard  &  Brand  . .  6,250 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  6,119 


Myall  &  Upson. . . 
B.  E.  Nightingale 
J.  &  J.  Dean 
Foster  Bros. . 

A.  G.  Barton 
Hammond  &  Son 
W.  Manders . . . 
Rowley  Bros.  . 

R.  &  E.  Evans . 

W.  J.  Maddison, 
Canning  Town*.. 


£6,100 

6,000 

5,871 

5,822 

5,813 

5,775 

5,550 

5,500 

5,477 


5,429 


WEALDSTONE. — For  making-up.  etc.,  of  Grant  and 
Locket  roads  (up  to  Aberdeen- road),  and  Aberdeen, 
Stirling,  and  Rosslvn- crescent  roads,  for  the  Urban 


District  Council. 

Council  Offices,  Wealdstone. 
H.  Higgins..  £5,979  11  2 
Fry  Bros.  .’ .  5,633  6  7 
H.  Brown  . .  6,516  9  3 

F.  Fowles  . .  5,195  9  11 

T.  Adams  . .  5,046  18  5 


Walker,  C.E.,  Surveyor, 
Quantities  by  Survey  or  : — 
T.  Free  & 

Sons  ....  £4,909  17  3 
A.  B.  Champ- 
niss, Weald¬ 
stone* -  4,683  3  9 


WOBURN  SANDS. — For  the  erection  of  new  shop 
and  stores,  for  the  Woburn  Sands  Co-operative  Societv, 
Ltd.  Mr.  W.  B.  Stonebridge,  architect,  Woburn  Sands 
and  Woburn: — 

G.  Botsford . .  £997  I  M.  Fleet  .  £840 

W.  T.  Sharpe  .  977  Miles  Bros .  779 

H.  Gregory  .  945  |  C.  Sinfield*  . . . .  762 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


r, 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


01  Slate.,  except  American. 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  e. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproof 
and  Preserving  Building 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  0.  TraBk  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company-  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42J 
Poultry,  EC". — The"  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehonsd 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces, 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co] 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele$k°™(^ 

IflCTPUIIl  t  Cnil  PBINCES  STREET, S.W.ari 
ImlClUnilYI&oUNl  3-2,  CLEMENT’S  LANE,  E.C. 
“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  6d;,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1. 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Bd.,  KENSINGTON, 


NTS, 


FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 


Building  &  Monumental  Stone 


One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  4 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 

Suantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerb.-, 
eadstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses, 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  otter  Floors. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


French  Asphalte 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  4 «■ 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  P0UNTNEY  HILL, 


CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


a 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient^ and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 


Telegraphic  Address : 

“COURTEOUS,  LONDON.’ 


Telephones : 

Nos.  783  and  457  King’s  Cros* 


F-  BRABY  &  CO.,  ltd. 

Chief  Offices:  352.364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW, 


FALKIRK. 
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American  Domestic  Architecture. 


history  of  Ameri- 
can  Domestic 
a  rchitecture, 
though  brief  in 
comparison  with 
that  of  older  coun¬ 
tries,  is  of  no  little 
interest  in  respect 
of  the  illustration 
t  affords  of  the  influence  of  social 

fircumstances  on  architecture.  It  corn- 
nonces  with  the  Colonial  architecture, 
vhich  is  the  architectural  record  of  the 
lonnexion  between  America  and  the 


nother  country ;  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  architecture  little  modified 
xcept  by  the  influence  of  material, 
diich  led  to  much  masonry  architecture 
■eing  translated  into  wooden  archi- 
ecture,  sometimes  far  too  literally, 
mt  in  other  instances  with  modifications, 
uch  as  the  increased  tenuity  of  the 
ol  umns,  which  really  arose  naturally 
ut  difference  in  the  material 

mployed,  and  originated  a  very  pleasant 
Mm  of  house  architecture  with  a  stamp 
ltogether  its  own,  and  not  to  be  met 
fith  elsewhere.  Then  followed  what 
imerican  writers  on  architecture  seem 
3  recognise  as  the  “  transition  period,” 
diich  has  no  definite  stamp  at  all  except 
1  a  land  of  aimless  effort  to  be  picturesque 
a  a  new  and  often  very  clumsy  manner. 
Q  recent  days  there  has  followed  the 
eneration  of  the  millionaires  and  the 
P  ^arge  and  sumptuous  houses, 
ttended  by  the  desire  to  transport  to 
ie  American  continent  something  of 


the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Renaissance  art.  The  millionaire, 
as  a  rule,  it  appears,  wants  art,  though  he 
does  not  know  much  about  it,  and  he 
calls  on  the  architect  of  the  present  day 
to  furnish  him  with  the  right  thing  and 
the  most  sumptuous  thing,  regardless 
of  cost.  And  the  architect,  for  the  most 
part,  goes  to  France  as  the  best  place 
to  acquire  the  learning  necessary  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  millionaire, 
and  to  satisfy  him  that  he  has  got  the 
right  thing.  But  along  with  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  mansion,  there  appears 
to  have  arisen  also  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  Colonial  House,  useless  as  a  type  for 
a  mansion,  it  is  true,  but  offering  a  type 
for  the  smaller  house,  especially  for  the 
seaside  or  country  retreat,  to  which  the 
American  architect  and  client  seem 
inclined  to  return,  in  a  re-action  from 
the  aimless  pretentiousness  of  the  house 
of  the  transition  period. 

The  interest  which  is  taken  in  the 
subject  is  symbolised  by  the  recent 
appearance  of  two  books,*  both  of  them 
sumptuously  got  up  and  crowded  with 
illustrations  ;  one  under  the  title  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Renaissance,”  the  other  under  that 
of  “  Stately  Homes  in  America.”  The 
former  deals  especially  with  the  subject 
of  Colonial  architecture  and  its  quasi¬ 
revival  ;  the  other,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  specially  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
illustrations  go,  with  the  modern  great 
houses  of  the  States  ;  but  the  literary 

*  Stately  Homes  in  America,  from  Colonial  times  to 
the  present  day.  By  Henry  W.  Desmond  and  Herbert 
Croly.  London :  Gay  &  Bird.  1903. 

American  Renaissance ;  a  review  of  domestic  architec¬ 
ture.  By  Joy  Wheeler  Dow,  architect.  New  York: 
W.  T.  Comstock.  1904. 


portion  of  it,  which  is  well  and  carefully 
written,  constitutes  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  American  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
present  day. 

Both  books  have  Father  the  air  of 
having  been  written  up  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  collections  of  illustrations ; 
in  the  “  Stately  Homes  ”  however,  this 
impression  is  given  not  so  much  by  the 
writing  itself,  which  is  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion,  as  by  the  illogical  manner  in  which 
the  illustrations  are  distributed  at  equal 
spaces  throughout  the  book,  every  two 
or  three  pages  apart,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  text ;  so  that  a  chapter  on 
“  The  Colonial  Residence  ”  is  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  illustrations  of  sumptuous 
interiors  of  modern  houses,  the  illustration 
of  which  is  evidently  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  volume  ;  though  the  literary  portion 
taken  alone  is  continuous  and  orderly 
throughout.  In  Mr.  Dow’s  book  the 
writing  keeps  more  in  touch  with  the 
illustrations  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  bad 
writing,  flippant  and  vulgar  and  with  a 
constant  striving  after  what  he  regards  as 
smart  hits,  nor  shall  we  in  fact  pay  further 
attention  to  it  except  to  give  one  quota¬ 
tion  for  what  it  is  worth,  in  regard  to 
what  he  affirms  to  be  the  specialising 
tendency  of  the  profession  in  America 
at  the  moment : 

“  I  can  think  of  no  other  profession  which  has 
quite  so  many  branch  specialists.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  prominent  and  successful 
architects — trained  architects  of  ability — who  are 
able  to  draw  plans  but  who  cannot  draw  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  others  who  can  draw  elevations  but 
cannot  plan.  There  are  architects  who  are 
skilful  draughtsmen  who  cannot  design,  architects 
who  can  design  but  cannot  draw  at  all,  architects 
who  can  only  write  specifications  and  superintend 
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—two  very  important  branches  of  the  profession, 
however,  that  usually  go  together — while,  stranger 
still,  there  aro  practical  architects  who  can 
neither  design  nor  draw  nor  write  specifica¬ 
tions  nor  even  superintend,  but  who  possess  a 
wonderful  business  aptitude  and  personal 
magnetism  by  which  they  command  clients  for 
their  partners  or  draughtsmen  who  actually 
prepare  the  drawings.” 

With  us  this  last-mentioned  type  of 
architect*  if  still  to  be  found,  is  only  a 
relic  of  a  past  age,  though  the  man  who 
can  design  but  cannot  plan  is  certainly 
to  be  found.  But  this  extent  of  spe¬ 
cialising  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  England  ;  Mr.  Dow  seems  to 
imply  that  it  is  so  in  America,  which 
(if  it  be  so)  is  probably  because  in  America 
clients  are  in  such  a  hurry  for  a  building 
that  a  design  can  only  be  got  out  in  time 
by  a  division  of  labour.  Other  witnesses, 
however,  may  deny  the  fact.  We  may 
say,  however,  for  Mr.  Dow,  that  he  is 
apparently  a  better  architect  than 
author  ;  he  gives  us  in  his  illustrations 
some  charming  examples  of  Colonial 
architecture  at  its  best ;  he  has  con¬ 
trasted  some  of  these  most  effectively 
with  the  pretentious  attempts  at  the 
style  in  later  days  ;  and  the  few  designs  of 
his  own  which  are  given,  revivals  of  the 
Colonial  style,  are  entirely  admirable. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  “  Stately 
Homes  ”  volume  is  a  more  philo¬ 
sophical  production.  The  authors  com¬ 
mence  by  considering  the  position  of  the 
modern  millionaires,  the  “  men  who 
build  fine  houses.”  They  are  compared 
with  the  Italian  rich  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance,  who  were  lighting  for  power  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  wished  their 
houses  to  be  effective  and  conspicuous. 
The  modern  American  millionaire  has 
some  similar  characteristics.  He  is  a 
self-made  man,  or  the  son  of  a  self-made 
man.  He  is  not  risking  his  life,  but  he 
is  occupied  with  schemes  to  increase  his 
fortune.  His  house  is  built  to  be  in¬ 
habited,  with  every  possible  modern 
convenience  and  comfort ;  but  it  is  also 
built  to- be  admired.  But  the  American 
nature  is  conservative.  The  millionaire 
wishes  to  be  effective,  but  to  be  effective  in 
an  entirely  safe,  way;,  to  avoid  being 
crude  or  ridiculous,  and  here  comes  in 
the  architect’s  chance. 

•  The  society  of  the  Colonial  period 
possessed  no  leisured  class,  and  had  not 
the  wealth  to  spend  that  is  now  spent 
on  an  immense  house.  Their  best  houses 
Avere  “  spacious  rambling  structures,” 
fit  to  accommodate  many  guests,  but 
not  of  palatial  appearance.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  style  approached  very  nearly  to 
the  model  of  the  English  home  of  the 
period,  save  that  the  carpenter  instead 
of  the  mason  gave  expression  to  the  old 
traditions.  This  is  Avhat  gives  its  special 
interest  to  Colonial  architecture ;  it  is 
the  only  instance  in  architectural  history 
in  which  the  classic  ideal  was  carried  out 
in  (for  the  most  part)  wooden  construc¬ 
tion  :  “  the  carpenter’s  interpretation  of 
the  Renaissance.”  Colonial  architecture, 
however,  was.  only  a  survival,  and  the 
survival  of  an  aristocratic  system,  which 
could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  the 
new  forces  coming  into  play  in  American 
life  and  politics;  its  reign  could  be  but 
temporary.  Then  came  the  architecture 
o  i  the  transitional  period— of  the  American 
Society  so  unkindly  but  probably  not 
untruthfully  depicted  by  Dickens,  when 
the  typical  American  residence  is 


said  by  an  American  critic  (Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Schuyler)  to  have  been  “  the 
most  vulgar  habitation  ever  built  by 
man,”  in  which  even  the  Colonial 
merit  of  good  and  honest  workmanship 
was  lost.  And  following  on  the  re-action 
against  this  vulgarity  of  architecture 
came  the  reversion  to  historic  types. 
The  “  brown  stone”  era,  however,  inter¬ 
vened,  on  which  New  York  and  other 
cities  congratulated  themselves  at  the 
time,  bringing  a  heavy  dull  monotony 
to  the  streets  of  the  principal  towns. 
The  period  between  1865  and  1885  is 
described  as  being  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  period  ;  at  first  a  period  of  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues,  the  designs  of  the 
exteriors  of  country  houses  being  “  de¬ 
rived  by  a  process  of  indiscriminate 
imitation  from  all  parts  of  the  world,” 
while  the  city  buildings  were  still  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  routine  of  the  brown  stone 
period.  In  the  reform  that  followed 
it  appears  that  our  countryman  Mr. 
Eastlake,  through  the  influence  of  his 
“  Hints  on  Household  Taste,”  counted 
for  a  good  deal ;  houses  Avere  even  built 
in  “  the  Eastlake  style.”  Then  the  taste 
for  European  travel  set  in,  and  rich  Ameri¬ 
cans  began  to  collect  old  European 
furniture,  fabrics,  mantelpieces,  etc. 

“The  next,  step  soon  followed.  It  naturally 
occurred  to  the  importers  of  these  beautiful  and 
rare  European  antiquities  that  the  best  way  to 
use  them  was  to  give  them  their  proper  value  by 
grouping  them  in  certain  rooms ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies -this 
began  to  be  done.” 

A  special  example  is  said  to  be  the 
house  of  Mr.  IT.  G.  Marquand,  in  which 
were  separate  rooms  fitted  and  furnished 
with  the bric-a-brac  of  various  nationalities, 
so  as  to  make  the  house  a  kind  of  museum. 
This,  however,  is  rather  a  matter  of 
arrangement  than  of  architecture. 
Alongside  of  this  collector’s  mood  sprung 
up  a  certain  orderly  development,  “  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  best  architectural 
forms  ”  ;  and  the  tendency  toAvards 
adopting  French  culture  arose  from  a 
feeling  that  what  France  represents  in  the 
modern  world  is  “  a  sense  of  form  and  a 
devotion  to  form  ”  ;  which  is  true  enough. 

“American  residences,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  be  understood  unless  it  is  frankly  admitted 
that  they  are  built  for  men  whose  chief  title  to 
distinction  is  that  they  are  rich,  and  that 
they  are  designed  by  men  whose  architectural 
ideas  are  profoundly  modified  by  the  riches  of 
their  clients.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  matter  on 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell ;  but  it  is  also 
an  aspect,  both  of  American  residential  archi¬ 
tecture  and  of  American  life  generally,  which 
it  is  impossible  and  even  dangerous  to  ignore.” 

This  is  frank,  at  all  events,  on  the  part 
of  American  authors.  They  go  on  to 
say  on  another  page  that  the  American 
millionaire  house-builder  really  Avants  to 
have  something  admirable  ;  his  ideas  are 
someAvhat  barbaric  and  lacking  in  “  that 
sense  of  economy  which  is  such  a  neces¬ 
sary  corrective  of  artistic  extravagancies 
and  which  lies  so  near  to  a  love  of  beauti¬ 
ful  things  ”  ;  he  wants  to  have  his 
success  in  life  demonstrated  in  architec¬ 
ture  ;  but  still  he  wishes  to  have  it  well 
done. 

But  he  does  not,  like  the  Colonials,  go  to 
the  English  house  for  his  model ;  and  why? 
Because  the  chain  of  old  association  is 
broken.  The  Colonials  were  still,  in  their 
feelings,  Englishmen,  many  of  them  of 
old  family.  The  character  and  charm 
of  English  rural  domestic  architecture, 
sav  the  authors  (with  perfect  truth)’ 
“is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there 


have  been  for  several  hundred  years  J 
resident  on  the  English  soil  a  class  of 
well-to-do  and  well-educated  country  j 
gentlemen  ”  (we  fear  too  much  must  not  j 
be  said  about  the  education)  “  Avhose 
interests  and  affections  were  centred'! 
around  their  country-seats  ”  ;  and,  on 
another  page,  they  remark  that  it  was  1 
perhaps  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  peculiar  merits  of  English  architecture 
Avere  unattainable  in  a  new  country  ] 
which  has  sent  American  architects < 
chiefly  to  other  countries  for  models.] 
Certainly  anything  more  unlike  the 
ancestral  English  home,  even  in  an 
architectural  sense,  than  the  American! 
millionaire  house,  could  hardly  be  J 
imagined. 

Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  “Stately  Homes”; 
in  the  Avords  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh—  I 

“  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses  M 
Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  is  Mr.  Geo." 
Vanderbilt’s  house,  “  Biltmore,”  of  which 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt  Avas  the  architect. 
None  of  the  interiors  are  given ;  avc  do 
not  knoAv  what  their  attractions  may  be ; 
but  as  an  exterior  and  considering  its 
importance  and  the  amount  probably 
spent  on  it,  it  seems  to  us  a  great  failure. 
It  is  preceded  by  broad  walks  and  grass 
fore-courts  laid  out  on  the  most  spacious 
scale  and  with  classic  symmetry,  which 
lead  up  to  a  Aveak-looking  house  in  an 
adopted  French  chateau  style  with  an 
irregular  and  fussy  skyline.  An  approach 
of  this  kind  and  on  this  scale  demanded 
a  house  of  the  most  broad  and  grandiose 
design  as  its  culmination  ;  as  it  is,  the 
house  is  a  complete  anti-climax  in  respect 
of  the  approaches ;  nor  is  it  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  architectural  design  in  itself,  apart 
from  the  question  of  scale  and  surround¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Hunt’s  house  called  “The 
Breakers,”  built  at  Newport  for  .Mr. 
Cornelius.  Vanderbilt,  is  on  the  other  hand 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  Italian  villa 
style  of  house,  pleasing  but  not  powerful, 
and  certainly  not  answering  to  the 
associations  of  its  name  ;  it  appears  w 
have  some  fine  interiors,  notably  the 
staircase  hall.  “  Whitehall,”  built  at 
Palm  Beach  for  Mr.  Flagler  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
is  a  house  with  much  more  charactffl 
externally  than  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ;  it  is  classic  in  general  lines, 
but  classic  with  an  originality  of  treat¬ 
ment  (it  is  true  that  the  illustration  is 
too  small  to  give  any  idea  of  the  detail) , 
the  interiors,  the  hall  especially,  are 
exceedingly  fine  and  dignified ;  the, 
manner  in  Avhich  the  tAVO  opposite  stair¬ 
cases  rise  behind  the  coupled  columns  is 
most  effective.  The  residence  of  Me 
Widener,  designed  by  Mr.  Trumbauet 
adopts  1  the  stately  English  XVI  Inn 
century  fashion  of  a  great  colonnaded 
portico  with  solid  symmetrical  wings  > 
not  an  original  conception,  but  it  bar  j 
monises  exactly  with  the  dignified  an 
symmetrical  balustraded  garden  in  iron  j 
of  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  house  win® 
should  have  met  the  eye  at  “  Biltmore,  ^ 
instead  of  that  restless  chateau  fagade. 
The  interiors  seem  to  be  treated  in  a  largo . 
and  stately  manner  worthy  of  the  exterior. ; 
The  Tiffany  house,  as  shown  in  the  i  • 
teriors,  seems  to  be  a  maze  of  curiosities, 
the  fireplace  in  the  studio  is  in  every  sen 
a  monstrous  thing,  like  a  bad  drea 
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ijhen  we  come  on  exteriors  which  seem 
,0  recall  the  larger  houses  of  the  Gothic 
evival  in  this  country  ;  Brokaw  House 
New  York),  designed  by  Messrs.  Rose 
fc  Stone,  a  specimen  of  domestic 
}othic  of  a  character  mingled  of  French 
ind  English ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  Price’s 
|  The  Turrets  ”  at  Bar  Harbour,  a  house 
full  of  round  turrets  and  bays  and 
heavy  projecting  eaves,  and  entirely 
built  in  roughly  rusticated  stone.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  Special  characteristic 
-treatment  for  a  sea-side  house,  and  as 
such  successful.  Messrs.  M’Kim  Mead 
&  White’s  house  at  Mamaroneck  is  a 
.kind  of  mixture  of  an  English  country 
house  and  a  French  mediaeval  chateau, 
picturesque  enough  though  rather  too 
•designedly  so. 

s  Generally  speaking,  the  exteriors  of 
.these  houses  seem  to  represent  either  a 
•rather  oold  and  correct  classicism,  without 
much  effect,  or  a  rather  weak  effect  of 
irregular  design  which  looks  as  if  con¬ 
sciously  intended  to  be  picturesque. 
There  are  few  exteriors  illustrated  in  the 
book  which  are  really  successful,  not  one 
that  is  remarkable.  The  interiors  illus¬ 
trated  display  a  great  deal  of  rich  effect, 
sometimes  in  excellent  taste,  but  too 
often  with  that  extravagant  overloading 
of  ornament  which  too  plainly  proclaims 
the  taste  of  the  millionaire. 

No  plans  are  given  ;  a  fact  which  con¬ 
firms  our  view  that  the  book,  though  the 
authors  are  (we  believe)  architects,  was 
produced  mainly  as  an  ornamental 
publication.  It  is  something  to  say  of  a 
book  produced  on  that  footing  that  it  is 
nevertheless  worth  reading,  and  the 
'illustrations  give  a  pretty  good  all-round 
idea  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  American 
domestic  architecture  of  the  more  costly 
kind.  On  the  whole  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  millionaire  residences 
are  not  for  the  most  part  very  striking 
or  satisfying  in  external  architecture  ; 
and  that  in  the  internal  treatment  there 
is  rather  a  tendency  (with  some  happy 
exceptions)  for  richness  of  ornament  to 
be  exaggerated  into  display. 

■ - •-*— - 

drains  and  sewers. 

He  have  frequently  had  occasion 
in  these  columns  to  comment 
■ — J  on  the  complexity  of  the  law 
relating  to  drains  and  sewers,  and  we 
have,  deplored  the  fact  that  matters 
meeting  the  every-day  relations  both 
)f  landlords  and  tenants  and  the  local 
luthorities  should  have  been  involved 
)y  the  legislature  in  such  obscurity  that 
10  layman  could  hope  to  regulate  his 
conduct  legally  aright  without  profes¬ 
sional  advice,  whilst,  even  if  that  were 
ibtained,  litigation  often  could  not  be 
avoided  owing  to  the  conflicting  decisions 
'tven  in  the  courts  in  their  construction 
»f  the  involved  sections  of  the  numerous 
■nactments.  We  venture  to  think  that 
he  volume  now  before  us*  affords  in 
Kelt  a  complete  justification  for  those 
pictures  on  the  existing  law,  since 
his  treatise,  which  is  a  digest  of  the 
w  relating  to  drains  and  sewers 
lone,  contains  1 650  pages  of  text 
id  comprises  a  reference  to,-  roughly 
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speaking,  some  1,500  decided  cases.  Since 
the  promised  amendment  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  seem 
relegated  to  the  distant  future,  we  are 
pleased  to  find  this  special  branch  of  the 
subject  commented  upon  and  explained 
by  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  MacMorran, 
and,  although  the  learned  authors  of 
this  text-book  themselves  deprecate  the 
idea  that  the  subject  can  be  made  simple 
in  any  treatise,  we  feel  sure  that  this 
digest  of  the  law  will  be  welcomed,  not 
only  by  legal  practitioners,  but  also  by 
surveyors  and  the  general  public. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  deals  with  sewers  and  drains 
in  districts  outside  the  Metropolis.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  the  Metropolitan 
area,  whilst  Part  III.  deals  with  general 
questions,  such  as  nuisances,  the  liabili¬ 
ties  of  authorities,  the  ratability  of 
sewers,  and  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and 
the  sections  of  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  referred  to  in  the  text  are 
set  out  in  an  appendix.  Last,  but  not 
least,  a  comprehensive  index  is  included 
in  the  work,  covering  129  pages.  The 
various  propositions  of  law  are  set  out 
in  short  paragraphs,  and  are  supported 
by  the  decided  cases,  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  text  and  not  in  foot-notes,  an 
arrangement  we  should  wish  to  see 
followed  in  other  text-books,  since 
it  conduces  to  the  clearness-  of  the 
subject  for  the  general  reader.  The 
authors  have  contented  themselves 
with  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
very  conflicting  decisions  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  given  on 
the  various  sections  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  courts  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and,  possibly  wisely,  have 
refrained  from  a  criticism  either  of  the 
legislation  or  of  the  decisions  them¬ 
selves,  but  having  laid  down  certain 
general  propositions  in  accordance  with 
the  majority  of  the  decisions,  they 
merely  direct  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  adverse  decisions  by  some  such 
expression  as  “  see  however  ”  at  the 
foot  of  the  proposition  as  stated. 
The  non-professional  reader  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  on  his  guard  to  give  due 
weight  to  these  references  so  intro¬ 
duced.  As  an  example,  we  may  cite 
the  first  proposition  stated  on  p.  43 
under  the  side-note,  “  Do  unlawful 
connexions  convert  drains  into 
sewers?  ”  a  subject  we  have  frequently 
drawn  attention  to  in  these  pages. 
The  first  proposition  is  stated  thus, 
“  When  the  contest  lies  between  the 
authority  and  a  private  individual 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  pipe  is 
a  drain  or  a  sewer,  it  is  not  generally 
material  to  consider  how  a  second  house 
may  have  had  its  drainage  connected 
with  an  existing  drain,  for  so  long  as 
the  connexion  lasts  the  pipe  which  is 
common  to  the  two  houses  is  a  sewer, 
whether  the  connexion  -was  made 
wrongfully  or  surreptitiously  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  authority  (but 
see  the  remarks  of  Channell,  J.,  quoted 
p.  46).”  A  reference  to  p.  46  shoves 
that  an  owner  cannot  benefit  himself 
by  his  own  wrongful  act,  but  that  the 
surreptitious  connexion  must  have 
been  made  independently  of  him 
either  by  a  predecessor  or  by  some 
third  party,  and  we  think  it  would 
have  been  safer  to  state  this  important 


exception  or  reservation  in  the  propo¬ 
sition  itself.  On  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  “single  private  drain” 
under  section  19  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  a  subject 
we  discussed  in  our  issue  for  November 
26  last,  the  authors  sift  the  conflicting 
decisions  very  ably  and  concisely, 
and  state  the  law  as  it  has  since  been 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  case  of  Thompson  v.  Eccles 
Corporation,  which  placed  the  narrow 
construction  upon  this  section  that 
it  only  included  private  drains  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit,  is  commented  upon  in  the  text 
as  conflicting  with  other  decisions  and 
being  irreconcilable  with  them,  but 
this  difficulty  has  disappeared  since, 
as  we  pointed  out  in  our  recent 
paper  on  the  point,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  have  reversed  this  decisioil 
only  within  the  last  week  or  two. 
Although  we  have  mentioned  the  bulk 
of  this  volume,  we  have  only  done  so 
as  illustrating  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  and  the  difficulties  inherent 
to  the  questions  commented  upon;  the 
text  is  peculiarly  concise  ;  we  do  not 
think  any  compression  could  have  been 
effected  without  a  sacrifice  of  clearness, 
and  the  book  as  it  stands  appears  to 
supply  a  long-felt  want; 


NOTES. 

Damage  Recent  gales  and  high  tides 
by  the  have  left  their  mark  upon 
coast  protection  works  i  11 
many  parts  of  the  country.  At  Yar¬ 
mouth  the  new  beach  gardens  were  swept 
bare,  large  blocks  of  concrete  on  the 
works  in  progress  were  displaced  and 
tossed  about  by  the  surf,  and  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  river  walls.  In  the 
adjacent  town  of  Lowestoft,  the  es¬ 
planade  wall  was  washed  away  for  a 
length  of  50  ft.  At  Cleethorpes  parts  of 
the  new  sea  wall  of  concrete  were  broken 
down,  and  large  quantities  of  backing 
were  carried  away.  The  Humber  banks 
were  broken  through  at  Swinefleet.  At 
Scarborough  the  new  sea  wall,  formed 
around  the  foot  of  Castle-hill,  was  cracked 
in  three  places  by  the  force  of  the  waves 
and  hundreds  of  tons  of  filling  were 
washed  away,  and  the  new  sea  wall 
between  Hartlepool  and  Seaton  Carew 
suffered  very  considerably,  several  poi- 
tions  varying  in  length  between  30  yds 
and  100  yds.  being  completely  wrecked. 
These  instances  demonstrate  in  a  striking 
manner  how  puny  are  the  efforts  of  man 
when  opposed  by  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  and  point  the  lesson  that  beach 
material  is  a  far  more  satisfactory 
defence  than  costly  engineering  works 
which,  taking  years  to  construct,  may  be 
ruined  in  a  day.  This  lesson  has  still 
to  be  learned  by  the  Government  and 
landowners  generally. 

The  Testing  N°  BETTER  proof  COuld  be 
of  Portland  found,  if  one  were  wanted. 
Cement.  0£  grea£  interest  taken 
by  architects,  engineers,  and  chemists 
alike  in  the  improvement  of  Portland 
cement  than  the  voluminous  literature 
on  the  testing  of  this  invaluable  material. 
And  the  world- wide  interest  •  of  the 
subject  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
references  contained  in  our  columns  from 
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time  to  time.  We  have  now  received  in 
pamphlet  form  the  reprint  of  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  James  Nangle  before  the 
New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  is  useful  as  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  few  reliable  tests  that  can  be 
made  with  ease  and  with  reasonable  speed 
in  any  architect’s  office.  These  tests 
can  be  performed  without  the  elaborate 
apparatus  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory 
of  a  cement-testing  expert,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  permit  the  formation  of  a 
safe  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  any 
sample  of  cement.  The  three  tests  re¬ 
commended  are  for  soundness,  fineness 
of  grinding,  and  tensile  strength.  The 
first  method  proposed  by  the  author  is 
that  of  Dr.  Michaelis,  which  can  be 
used  with  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble ;  the  second  merely  involves 
the  use  of  a  sieve  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  meshes;  and  the  third  of  a  simple 
tensile  testing-machine,  in  which  the 
load  is  applied  gradually  by  the  use  of 
shot.  As  a  clear  summary  of  these 
tests,  and  of  various  points  to  be  observed 
in  connexion  with  them,  this  paper  is 
quite  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  unini¬ 
tiated. 


A  most  important  work  re- 
r  Timbe^Tests.  sumed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Forestry  after  an 
interval  of  some  years  is  the  testing  of 
timber  for  structural  purposes.  The 
present  series  of  tests  is  being  undertaken 
by  Professor  Hatt,  of  Purdue  University, 
and  an  interim  report  has  been  published 
lately.  Every  architect  and  builder  fully 
recognises  the  uncertainty  which  must 
always  exist  as  to  the  precise  strength  of 
timber  owing  to  variations  of  structure 
and  condition.  This  is  a  factor  which 
can  never  be  eliminated,  and  it  always 
happens  that  defects  or  sources  of  weak¬ 
ness  are  far  more  evident  in  baulks 
and  planks  than  in  small  specimens  such 
as  are  usually  selected  for  testing.  Again, 
fhe  proportion  of  moisture  in  a  piece  of 
timber  depends  very  much  upon  its 
dimensions  while  undergoing  the  process 
of  seasoning.  Consequently,  to  be  safe 
it  is  necessary  to  base  calculations  of 
ultimate  strength  upon  data  relating  to 
unseasoned  material.  The  summary 
of  Professor  Hatt’s  work  now  available 
shows  that  all  essentials  are  being 
properly  recognised,  and  in  particular  that 
comparative  tests  are  being  made  on 
timber,  of  which  the  cross  section 
measures  2  in.  by  2  in.  in  the  case  of 
small,  and  from  6  in.  by  8  in.  to  8  in.  by 
16  in.  of  large  specimens.  It  appears 
that  the  results  given  bv  the  former  are 
fully  30  per  cent,  higher  than  those  for  the 
latter,  and  it  is  also  shown  that  when 
the  proportion  of  moisture  exceeds  25  per 
cent,  ultimate  strength  diminishes  rapidly 
with  every  increase  of  the  proportion. 
These  are  very  important  results,  and 
indicate  that  the  complete  report  will 
be  a  most  valuable  document. 


„The  Ventilation  has  for  so  long 
Science  ofa  a  time  languished  under  the 
Ventilation.  wkjms  anc{  fancies '  of  the 
vain  and  noisy  empiricist,  that  one  won¬ 
ders  to  find  a  man  bold  enough  to  describe 
it  as  a  science.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sutcliffe  did  on  Tuesday  last,  .when,  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 


he  read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Science  of 
Ventilation.”  It  is  a  sane  ai^d  useful 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  author  brings  no  axes  to 
grind,  and  is  at  pains  to  point  out  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  “  natural  ”  and  “  mechanical  ” 
systems.  Unlike  some  anonymous  but 
well-known  partisans,  he  does  not  con¬ 
demn  one  system  in  toto  and  claim  every 
merit  for  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  he 
considers  that  “  natural  ”  (or,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  it,  “  automatic  ”)  ventila¬ 
tion  is  the  more  suitable  for  ordinary 
houses,  churches,  and  generally  for 
schools  and  other  buildings  of  one  story  ; 
for  schools  of  two  or  more  stories,  and 
also  for  theatres  and  factories,  he  recom¬ 
mends  mechanical  ventilation.  Some¬ 
what  curiously,  among  the  many  kinds 
of  building  described  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe, 
hospitals  are  not  included.  The  relative 
cost  of  natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
varies  so  much  according  to  circumstances 
that  no  hard-and-fast  ratio  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated,  but  certainly  some  notes  on  the 
matter  would  have  been  useful.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  author  gives  valuable  hints 
on  warming  apparatus.  He  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  open  window,  and  strongly 
condemns  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  matter  of 
school-ventilation.  The  paper  is  now 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
of  forty- one  pages  with  twenty-seven 
illustrations. 


Subways  Two  OR  three  years  ago  the 

GoodXfflc.  P.r0.P0Sal.  WaS.  made  V  a 

civil  engineer  in  this  country 
that  goods  as  well  as  passenger  traffic 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  complete 
system  of  underground  lines  linking  up 
the  present  tubular  railways  with  the 
great  terminal  stations  of  the  steam 
railways.  This  scheme,  as  our  readers 
know,  came  to  nothing,  but  in  the  new 
Chicago  subway  we  have  the  realisation 
of  a  great  undertaking  which  deserves 
imitation  in  London  and  all  other  great 
cities.  The  portion  of  the  subway  now 
on  the  point  of  being  opened  with  a 
collective  length  of  22|  miles  will  be  used 
entirely  for  merchandise,  and  when  fully 
equipped  will  be  provided  with  several 
thousand  cars  and  150  electric  locomo¬ 
tives.  The  main  lines  being  near  the 
surface  afford  facilities  for  the  numerous 
stations  and  sidings  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  White  in  his  recent  lecture,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
expedients  for  the  relief  of  crowded 
thoroughfares  from  slowly-moving  traffic, 
which  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  other 
users  of  the  streets.  It  also  promises 
to  do  away  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
objectionable  conditions  attending  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vans  across  the 
foot  pavement. 


eSS.  £7rh?a,?  Equipn 
Materials,”  which  was 
last  week  to  the  Tramways  and  I 
Railways  Association  by  Mr.  H. 
Sayers,  will  be  much  appreciated 
traction  engineers.  Although  the  c 
head  work  required  for  electric  trarm 
is  apparently  very  simple,  the  prob 
which  have  to  be  solved  are  really 
complex;  The  most  economical  siz 


trolley  wire  to  use,  for  instance,  cannot, 
be  found  by  any  pocket-book  formula. 
Practically  every  tramway  company  uses 
a  trolley  wire  which  is  0-324  in.  in] 
diameter,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  why  this  size  should  be  chosen. 
The  life  of  the  wire  varies  with  the 
gradients,  etc.,  on  the  line,  and  the 
average  life  is  about  a  million  passage! 
of  the  trolley  wheel-  Mr.  Sayers  pointed 
out  that  the  hardness  of  the  copper  wire 
diminished  from  the  circumference  tc 
the  centre,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the 
skin  of  “  hard  ”  copper  depended  on  the 
method  of  annealing  employed.  The 
trolley  wire  has  to  withstand  considerable 
mechanical  stresses  in  practice.  The 
upward  thrust  of  the  trolley  pole  and 
the  friction  of  the  wheel  produce  vertical 
and  longitudinal  stresses  which  severel 
tax  the  strength  of  the  supports.  The 
lecturer  did  not  mention  the  “  bow 
trolley,”  but  when  this  type  of  trollej 
is  used  the  stresses  are  considerabl 
reduced.  In  practice,  also,  tramwaj 
systems  which  use  this  kind  of  contact: 
maker,  are  never  troubled  by  the  trollej 
wire  breaking.  Mr.  Sayers  recognises  th 
danger  of  supporting  the  trolley  wire  bji 
short  bracket  arms,  and  from  the  engi¬ 
neering  point  of  view  he  is  right  in 
regarding  the.  span  wire  system  of  suppor 
as  the  best.  Guard  wiring  is  considerci 
to  be  a  necessary  evil,  as,  in  somi 
instances,  the  owners  of  overhead  wires 
cannot  be  prevented  from  erecting  new 
wires  over  existing  trolley  lines.  Appa¬ 
rently,  tramway  companies  on  the  Con 
tinent  have  the  same  difficulty  in  guard¬ 
ing  their  overhead  work  from  fallinj 
telephone  or  telegraph  wires,  and 
numerous  petitions  have  been  presents 
to  various  Governments  asking  them  b 
introduce  legislation  to  limit  the  power 
of  those  possessing  overhead  way  leave? 


Th0  The  following  letter,  signed 

strand  by  the  President  of  the 

mprovements.  Academy  and  a  num¬ 

ber  of  members  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as 
outside  architects,  appeared  in  Tuesdays 
Times: — 


“  We,  the  undersigned,  are  anxious  that  the 
improvement  of  the  Strand  should  be  carried  out 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  great  an  opportunity. 

We  desire  to  express  our  opinion  that  till 
frontage-line  now  proposed  by  the  London  County 
Council  will  have  a  bad  perspective  effect,  and  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  the  Council  to 
adopt  some  plan  showing  better  consideration  for 
the  position  of  the  churches  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 
and  St.  Clement  Danes.  _  " 

We  also  desire  to  protest  against  the  height  of 
the  buildings  already  begun,  and  to  express  our 
hope  that  on  the  rest  of  the  frontage  the  new 
buildings  may  not  be  so  lofty  as  to  overpower 
the  two  churches  and  Somerset  House,  which  are 
and  should  remain  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  Strand.” 

The  letter  is  to  be  presented,  as  a  1 
memorial,  to  the  London  County  Council; 
This  appears,  as  far  as  the  second  clause 
is  concerned,  to  be  the  revival  of  M| 
Hamo  Thornycroft’s  original  proposal. 
Much  as  we  should  have  liked  to  see  that 
adopted,  our  impression  from  the  first 
was  that  Mr.  Thornycroft  had  weakened 
his  position  by  asking  too  much.  But 
there  might  well  be  a  middle  course 
adopted  between  that  and  the  line  at 
present  proposed  by  the  County  Council, 
which  will  certainly  have  a  very  bad 
effect  in  looking  eastward  from  St.  Mary  s, 
church  to  St.  Clement  Danes.  With  the 
protest  against  over-high  buildings  and 
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consequent  interference  with  the  scale 
cf  the  important  existing  buildings  in  the 
Strand,  we  of  course  entirely  agree. 

There  is  a  kind  of  field- 

■  The  toft°n  ^ay  0f  Impressionism  at  the 

Grafton  Gallery,  where  there 
is  a  collective  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Several  of  the  leading  French  painters 
of  this  school.  Boudin,  whose  name 
comes  first  in  the  catalogue,  should 
['however  be  considered  separately,  his 
!  works  representing  more  sober  and 
Rational  aims  in  painting;  but  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  those,  to  the  number  of 
,  thirty-eight,  exhibited  here,  only  inten¬ 
sifies”  the  surprise  which  we  expressed 
.last  week  that  a  critic  so  generally 
[competent  as  Mr.  Wedniore  should  have 
[thought  of  grouping  him  with  Fantin- 
Latour.  The  best  of  his  works  here  seen 
is  the  admirably  composed  small  land¬ 
scape  called  “  Pine-trees  at  Juan-les- 
[  Pins  ”  (10) ;  but  neither  this  nor  any  of 
‘the  others  are  things  to  be  enthusiastic 

■  about;  they  are  good  average  painting, 
J  lot  more.  The  remainder  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  to  be  the  apo¬ 
theosis  of  pigment.  For  that  is  the 
'.characteristic  (among  others)  of  all 
these  works  by  Manet,  Monet,  Urdine, 
Mdme.  Morisot,  Degas,  Sisley,  etc.,  that 
you  never  get  away  from  the  impression 
if  paint— paint  laid  on  thick — crude, 
Materialistic.  That  painting  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  nature  through  the  medium 
if  pigment  is  true  enough ;  but  one 
mild  like  to  see  a  little  more  of  nature 
ind  a  little  less  of  the  paint.  There  is 
10  pure  pleasure  to  be  got  from  this 
rind  of  art.  In  Sisley’s  pictures,  for 

-nstance,  there  is  composition  and  what 
!  YVIIIth  century  critics  would  have  called 
H  certain  brio  in  the  treatment  of  foliage  ; 

1  out  wherever  water  is  introduced  in  his 
‘‘pictures  (and  it  generally  is),  the  charm 
s  gone ;  it  is  not  water,  it  is  mud,  or 
'ipaque  paint.  In  M.  Monet’s  works 
:;here  is  every  now  and  then  a  certain 
(Inspiration,  as  in  his  “  Snow  Effect  ” 

■  119),  “Tulip  Fields  at  Sassenheim  ” 
i!  130) ;  but  generally  there  is  no  nature  in 

■hese  things ;  it  is  all  paint ;  his  pretended 
picture  of  “Rouen  Cathedral”  (120)  is 
lot  even  that — it  is  worsted  work  ; 
,nd  his  entire  indifference  to  shadow 
ias  the  effect  of  depriving  his  pictures  of 
ight.  M.  Renoir  has  inspirations  in 
s  olour  at  times,  as  in  “  Teatime  ”  (238), 
m  the  “  Portrait  ”  (221)  of  a  girl  in  a  red 
tat,  in  the  sketch  called  “  Young  Girls 
>ft  the  Seaside  ”  (252) ;  but  his  figures 
re  mostly  commonplace ;  they  all 
,  .ave  the  same  face ;  and  his  two  life- 
-ize  paintings  of  figures  waltzing — 
'Dancing  in  the  Town”  (242)  and 
*  Dancing  in  the  Country  ”  (243)  repre¬ 
sent  what  one  would  call  the  lowest 
j.epth  of  vulgarity,  if  one  did  not  find 
;rwer  deeps  in  such  a  thing  as  “  A  Lunch 
fter  Rowing”  (244),  or  in  the  daubs  of 
■alt-dressed  women  by  the  late  Mdme. 
lonsot. ,  Let  anyone  go  to  the  exhibition 
-i  Watts  s  pictures  at  Burlington  House, 
peep  his  mind  in  Watts’s  noble  style  and 
ssociations,  and  then  go  to  the  Grafton 
alien-  and  ask  himself— what  would 
•'atts  have  thought  of  this  kind  of 
•  Happily,  this  is  not  representative 
.rench  art;  it  is  only  its  uncomely 
*rts ;  to  see  much  of  it  got  together  in 
-le  §a  lery  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 


kind  of  critics  who  rave  about  it — if 
they  were  not  past  lessoning. 

Steps  are  now  taken  for 
Fleet-street,  completing  the  restoration 

of  No.  17,  Fleet-street,  the 
fee-simple  of  which  the  London  County 
Council  acquired  for  20,0001.  five  years 
ago  from,  we  were  informed  at  the  time, 
Clare  College,  Cambridge.  The  house 
is  often  called  the  “  Palace  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  but  a 
recent  search  in  the  Inner  Temple  muni¬ 
ments  quite  dissipates  that  story.  The 
records  show  that  at  a  “  parliament  ” 
held  on  June  10,  1610,  the  Benchers 
agreed  to  close  their  gate  in  Fleet- 
street  during  the  rebuilding  by  John 
Bennett,  their  serjeant-at-arms,  of  the 
gate  and  of  the  house  that  stood  over 
the  gateway  and  Inner  Temple-lane,  and 
of  the  adjoining  house  (east)  the  Prince’s 
Arms*.  In  consideration  of  a  lease 
granted  to  him,  Bennett  covenants  to 
raise  the  gate  and  its  walls  to  11  ft. 
high  and  9  ft.  broad.  The  record  gives 
details  of  the  undertaking,  and  sets  forth 
that  the  new  building  is  to  be  19  ft.  in 
depth  from  the  street,  with  a  “  jettie  ”  or 
overhanging  of  its  front  to  project 
2  ft.  4  in.  over  the  pavement.  On  the 
first  floor  of  the  Prince’s  Arms,  after¬ 
wards  the  Fountain  Tavern,  was  the 
Council  Chamber  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  whose 
cognisances,  together  with  the  decorated 
panels,  were  re-fixed  in  the  fapade  built 
20  in.  in  front  of  the  original  elevation; 
the  two  gables  and  the  carved  oak 
pilasters  and  balustrades  of  the  upper 
floors,  which  had  two  bays  with  tran- 
somed  windows  (the  mortices  remain), 
being  thereby  concealed  —  confer 
Schnebbelie’s  drawing  of  1806,  and  one, 
the  oldest  known,  in  the  Soane  Museum. 
In  his  “Vanishing  London,”  1894,  are 
Mr.  R.  W.  Paul’s  measured  drawings  of 
the  fireplace  and  ceiling,  with  the  carved 
panelling  on  the  west  wall,  of  the  first- 
floor  room,  20  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  10  ft.  6  in. 
high.  Of  the  enriched  plaster  ceiling, 
one  of  the  finest  after  its  kind  in  London, 
the  ribs,  panels,  and  spaces  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  conventional  foliage,  in  the 
centre  are  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plumes 
and  motto  between  the  letters  “  P  ” 
and  “  H  ”  ;  the  ornamental  work  around 
the  room  belongs  to  different  periods, 
and  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides 
evinces  subsequent  alteration  and  addi¬ 
tions.  Three  years  ago  it  was  resolved 
that  those  features  of  the  interior  should 
be  repaired  under  Sir  Purdon  Clarke’s 
supervision  at  South  Kensington,  and 
that  the  former  front  should  be  opened 
out  and  be  supported  on  cantilevers  from 
the  shop-front,  as  set  back  to  widen  the 
street.  In  January,  1795,  “  Mrs. 

Salmon’s  Wax-work”  was  removed  by 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  No.  17,  then  Nando’s 
coffee-house,  from  No.  189,  opposite, 
since  the  site  of  Praed’s  Bank.  No.  17 
has  been  tenanted  some  seventy  years 
past  by  Thomas  Skelton  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  hairdressers,  etc.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  re-building  the  rear  portion 
amounted  to  7,000L  ;  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tion  agreed  to  contribute  2,5001.  in 
respect  of  the  widening  of  Fleet-street 
on  the  south  side. 

*  In  1556  Robert  Holbech  had  sold  the  two  premises 
to  Richard  Tottell — see  Feet  of  Fines,  Middlesex ; 
Easter,  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary. 


rh.  p,MiaeEt  The  smoking  “  At  Homes  ” 
institute  which  were  initiated  by  Sir 

“At  Home.”  Aston  Webb,  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  successor,  and  on 
Monday  last  Mr.  Belcher  received  a 
number  of  members  at  9,  Conduit- 
street.  On  each  of  these  occasions 
there  has  been  some  land  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  artistic  work,  and  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Belcher  had  the  happy  idea  of 
getting  together  an  exhibition  of  sculptors’ 
models,  chiefly  of  sculpture  intended  to 
be  connected  with  architecture  as  a 
decoration.  The  result  was  a  most 
interesting  show  of  first  ideas  for  sculp¬ 
tural  decoration,  together  with  a  few 
more  finished  models  of  special  work. 
Among  the  principal  contributors  were 
Mr.  Bertram  Mackenmal,  Mr.  Frampton, 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury. 

- ^ - 

MR.  CLAUSEN’S  LECTURES  ON 
PAINTING. 

Mr.  Clausen’s  second  lecture  to  the  Royal 
Academy  students,  on  Thursday  the  12th, 
was  on  “  Imagination  and  the  Ideal.”  Imagina¬ 
tion,  he  said,  was  the  driving  force  of  the  artist, 
whether  in  the  case  of  a  painter  from  actual 
life,  like  Velasquez,  or  of  a  painter  of  ideals, 
like  Blake.  Imagination  was  necessary  even 
for  a  portrait  painter  ;  it  suggested  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  treated  his  subject.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  imagination  alone,  even 
with  limited  technical  skill,  made  the  artist. 
Blake’s  work  impressed  us  on  account  of  the 
imagination  displayed  in  it,  in  spite  of  his 
frequent  feebleness  of  execution ;  though  it 
might  be  said  that  Blake’s  really  strongest 
point  lay  in  his  simplicity  ;  his  sublimity  was 
apt  to  be  a  little  theatrical.  Blake  was  to  a 
great  extent  influenced  by  Michelangelo, 
but  without  really  knowing  his  works.  He 
knew  them  only  by  drawings,  in  which  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  characteristics  were  exaggerated  ;  he 
had  not,  as  we  had,  the  assistance  of  photography 
to  show  these  works  as  they  really  are,  and  he 
had  of  course  never  seen  the  paintings  them¬ 
selves.  Blake  attached  so  much  importance  to 
imagination  that  he  said  that  unless  a  man 
imagined  something  higher  and  grander  than 
had  ever  been  seen  by  mortal  eye,  he  could  not 
he  a  great  artist.  What  a  contrast  was  this  to 
.  Reynolds’s  position  (referred  to  in  the  previous 
lecture)  that  we  could  not  imagine  any  beauty 
except  what  was  founded  on  or  suggested  by 
'  Nature,  and  that  even  in  our  conceptions  of 
Heaven  we  could  only  draw  on  terrestrial 
imagery.  Mr.  Clausen  quoted  Blake’s  celebrated 
saying  about  the  sunrise,  that  he  did  not  see  a 
:  golden  disk  about  the  size  of  a  guinea  [Blake’s 
idea  of  estimating  angular  space  on  the  sky  was 
1  evidently  very  rudimentary],  but  a  multitude  of 
angels  saying  “Holy!  Holy!  Holy!”  and  if 
Blake  had  been  moved  to  paint  a  picture  of  sun¬ 
rise,  it  was  very  likely  that  he  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  it,  in  some  kind  of  symbolical  manner, 
by  figures  of  angels.  But  Turner  had  the  same 
great  imaginative  view  of  Nature  ;  though  he 
did  not  personify  as  Blake  would  have  done, 
lie  was  conscious  of  the  great  element  in  Nature. 
Blake  could  do  it  by  imaginary  personification 
only  ;  Turner  could  -give  us  the  imaginative 
element  in  the  representation  of  Nature  herself, 
because  he  had  that  power  over  his  materials 
which  Blake  wanted.  This  quality  of  imagina¬ 
tion  could  be  recognised  in  the  greatest  painters 
even  of  the  Dutch  school,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  entirely  realistic.  Compare,  for 
instance,  Jan  Steen,  Metzu,  or  de  Hooghe, 
on  one  side,  with  Mieris  on  the  other.  The  three 
former,  however  realistically  they  painted 
detail,  recognised  and  made  one  feel  the  dramatic 
element  in  a  situation.  In  the  paintings  of 
Mieris  there  was  no  dramatic  element ;  very 
carefully  painted  detail,  but  nothing  more ; 
his  detail  might  be  all  right,  but  he  had  no 
imagination.  Michelangelo  represented  the 
most  perfect  union  ever  known  of  imagination 
with  technical  power  ;  his  workmanship  was 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  Greeks,  but  it 
was  not  perfected  for  the  sake  of  showing  his 
technical  knowledge,  but  to  serve  the  end  ol 
more  fully  expressing  his  imagination.  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  figures,  it  might  be  observed,  were 
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rarely  at  rest ;  they  represented  a  moment  of 
action.  The  remarkable  thing  about  them  was 
that  while  they  were  very  individual  in  character, 
they  nevertheless  represented  great  types  of 
humanity.  This  was  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  the  figures  from  the  Sistine 
chapel — the  Jeremiah,  the  Isaiah,  one  of  the 
Sibyls,  etc. — each  of  which  was  a  grand  human 
type,  but  each  with  a  marked  individuality. 
The  same  characteristic  could  be  recognised 
even  in  the  decorative  supporting  figures  ; 
they  were  distinctly  alive  and  characteristic. 
As  Reynolds  had  observed,  there  were  two  ways 
of  imitating  Nature,  with  the  mind  or  only 
with  the  eye.  With  Michelangelo  the  former 
prevailed  so  much  that  it  might  be  said  that  he 
could  hardly  detach  himself  from  his  own  feelings 
sufficiently  to  face  Nature  frankly.  Raphael 
was  somewhat  different  in  this  respect.  He 
seemed  to  have  had  a  wider  observation  of  the 
life  around  him,  and  drew  more  directly  from 
it  in  his  paintings.  He  was  especially  successful 
in  his  manner  of  grouping  figures  in  connexion 
with  an  incident  or  action,  so  that  with  Raphael 
we  were  attracted  by  the  group,  with  Michel¬ 
angelo  our  attention  was  drawn  rather  towards 
the  power  and  expression  in  single  figures.  Ra¬ 
phael  seemed  to  have  been  at  his  best  in  painting 
individuals  from  life,  not  abstract  figures  ; 
his  ideal  did  not  control  him  altogether  ;  hence 
the  power  and  interest  of  his  portraits.  This 
was  curiously  illustrated  in  some  of  Raphael’s 
grouped  pictures  in  which  figures  which  were 
obviously  portraits  were  combined  with  figures 
representing  ideal  personages.  The  former 
were  always  the  stronger  and  the  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Raphael’s  ideal  figures  had  not  the 
same  convincing  character  as  Michelangelo’s, 
they  tended  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  scliool^con- 
ventionality.  Photographs  of  two  or  three  of 
Raphael’s  pictures  with  many  figures,  partly 
real  partly  ideal,  were  thrown  on  the  screen  in 
illustration  of  this.  In  the  “  Heliodorus,” 
for  instance,  the  group  of  the  man  overthrown  by 
the  horse  was  so  true  and  lifelike  that  it  had 
become  almost  a  model  for  that  sort  of  incident 
in  painting,  whereas  the  kneeling  woman  on 
the  left  with  her  hands  raised  in  terror, 
was  a  conventional  figure  hardly  in  harmony 
with  the  rest.  [While  we  quite  agree  with 
the  main  position  (which  was  more  fully 
illustrated  in  another  picture  by  Raphael 
the  title  of  which  has  escaped  us),  it  might  bo 
added  that  the  heads  of  the  two  avenging  angels 
who  follow  the  horseman,  though  ideal, 
are  full  of  energy  and  vigour.]  The  worst  in 
connexion  with  Raphael’s  more  conventional 
figures  was  that  the  convention  was  imitated 
by  his  weaker  successors,  and  had  thus  an 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  decline  of  the 
great  Renaissance  school  of  Italian  painting. 
But'Raphael  had  the  faculty  of  giving  the  most 
characteristic  expression  and  grouping  in  illus¬ 
trating  an  incident ;  his  method  became  almost 
a  fixed  standard.  This  seemed  now  to  be  taken 
for  granted  ;  but  if  we  thought  out  the  situation, 
imagined  Raphael  facing  a  blank  wall  with 
this  kind  of  composition  to  be  worked  out  on 
it,  we  began  to  realise  his  true  greatness,  and 
that  Iris  works  were  among  the  eternal  things 
of  art.  But  his  work  was  in  some  sense  a 
continuation  of  things  already  done.  He  must 
have  noted  many  effective  groupings  in  the 
actual  scenes  of  the  life  around  him.  Then 
he  had  to  paint  for  large  spaces,  which  required 
large  and  simple  lighting,  so  as  to  be  seen  from 
a  distance.  Modern  life  was  too  complicated 
and  rapid  to  furnish  such  opportunities.  For 
this  kind  of  picture  we  could  hardly  refer  to 
Nature,  only  to  old  paintings. 

Rembrandt  also  painted  ideal  subjects 
founded  on  the  life  around  him,  but  in  a  very 
different  way.  He  could  not  conceive  that 
people  in  the  Scripture  narrative  were  materially 
different  from  the  Dutch  men  and  women  about 
him.  But  he  was  a  painter  of  great  imagination, 
and  in  spite  of  his  apparently  realistic  way  of 
using  figures,  his  imagination  kept  him  above 
mere  realism.  He  painted  Dutchmen,  Raphael 
painted  Italians.  Both  had  imagination,  but 
the  results  were  as  different  as  the  models  on 
which  they  drew.  Raphael’s  version  of  a 
historical  event  impressed  us  with  the  feeling 
that  if  it  did  not  really  happen  in  that  way, 
it  ought  to  have  done  so :  but  We  could  not 
accept  Rembrandt’s  version  in  that  spirit.  We 
could  not  take  his  Dutch  figures  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Biblical  scenes  and  figures.  But 
he  presented  them  with  such  life-like  truth  and 
such  vivid  effect  that  he  overpowered  the 
ancient  conventions.  His  imagination  was 
narrower  and  more  restricted  than  that  of 


Raphael,  but  it  went  deeper.  He  might  be 
said  to  have  fixed  the  Dutch  type  in  painting, 
as  Raphael  appeared  to  have  fixed  the  Italian 
type  ;  but  the  results  were  very  different. 
It  was  curious  to  contrast  the  fate  of  the  two 
painters,  and  their  ultimate  effect  on  the  art 
of  their  respective  countries  ;  Raphael  dying 
full  of  honours  and  with  the  acclaim  of  the 
world,  and  yet  his  school  dying  out,  so  that 
modern  Italian  art  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  it ;  Rembrandt  dying  in  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  yet  having  created  a  type  of  art  which 
asserted  itself  more  and  more,  and  which  was 
to  this  day  the  most  powerful  influence  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  art  of  his  country. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
kindred  spirits  with  Raphael  were  few.  He 
appealed  to  a  very  high  ideal,  and  not  every¬ 
one  could  attain  to  sympathy  with  it.  Among 
the  few  was  certainly  the  great  artist  whose 
works  were  at  that  moment  collected  in  tlie 
adjoining  galleries.  Mr.  Watts  was  remarkable 
for  his  great  range  in  painting,  and  for  his  full 
command  of  his  materials.  Rousseau  said 
to  Millet  “  We  are  struck  by  a  real  power 
from  its  very  beginning.  You  were  always 
the  little  oak  that  was  intended  to  become 
the  great  oak.”  So  it  was.  with  Watts.  His 
own  portrait  of  himself  painted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  as  remarkable  as  many  of  his 
later  portraits.  His  first  exhibited  work,  the 
“  Wounded  Heron,”  showed  already  a  power 
of  handling  his  materials  and  of  representing 
what  he  saw  which  might  be  compared  with 
that  shown  in  the  typical  works  of  the  Dutch 
school.  His  variety  of  handling  was  very 
great.  In  his  portrait  painting  the  character 
of  the  sitter,  or  his  idea  of  it,  seemed  almost  to 
dictate  the  style  of  handling  the  brush,  the 
touch  in  the  painting.  He  had  an  especially 
fine  sense  of  the  quality  and  gradation.  His 
use  of  transparent  colour  on  light  colour  was 
very  remarkable  ;  even  in  the  case  of  deep 
shadows  the  underlying  fight  colour  seem  to 
lighten  up  the  picture.  In  ideal  figures, 
such  as  the  “  Daphne  ”  and  the  “  Ariadne,” 
he  evidently  felt  that  it  was  not  enough  to  pose 
a  model  and  call  it  by  a  special  name  ;  he 
endeavoured  to  realise  the  ideal  of  the  character 
represented ;  his  works  of  this  class  did  not, 
as  was  too  often  the  case,  suggest  a  model. 
In  the  third  stage  of  his  art  Watts  had  especially 
devoted  himself  to  the  expression  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  the  effort  to  suggest  in  the  language  of 
art,  modern  thought  on  things  ethical  and 
spiritual.  It  had  been  questioned  whether 
in  this  attempt  he  had  not  sacrificed  some  of 
those  qualities  which  art  should  have.  It 
might  be  so  ;  it  was  a  question  he  felt  hardly 
able  to  discuss  at  the  moment;  but  we  must 
take  his  fife  and  his  art  as  it  was.  “  Hope  ” 
and  “  Love  and  Death  ”  were  pictures  which 
had  actually  become  a  part  of  modern  thought. 
[In  this  we  cordially  agree  ;  but  we  should  class 
them  as  belonging  not  to  Watts’s  third,  but  to 
his  second  and  greatest  period,  before  he  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  of  neglecting  beauty  for 
the  sake  of  meaning.] 

It  had  been  said  that  Watts,  in  respect  of 
colour,  was  only  an  imitator  of  the  Venetians. 
He  (the  lecturer)  would  not  say  that ;  he  would 
say  that  Watts  had  learned  from  the  Venetians 
that  the  feeling  of  a  picture  depends  on  its 
tone  of  colour  more  than  on  any  other  quality. 
It  was  only  possible  to  succeed  in  this  when  one 
had  studied  fully  the  whole  range  of  colour. 
His  landscapes,  which  were  very  fine,  showed 
how  he  had  grasped  the  general  aspects  of 
Nature  ;  and  the  alternations  of  fight  and  dark 
colour  in  his  figure  paintings  produced  on 
one  somewhat  the  effect  of  landscape.  In  all 
his  work  Watts  was  true  to  his  own  ideals, 
and  had  always  kept  himself  apart  from  any 
special  school. 

The  third  lecture,  delivered  on  Monday  last, 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  “  Invention.”  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  observed  that  the  painter  was  not 
so  much  concerned  in  actually  inventing  a 
subject,  as  in  imagining  it  in  the  manner  most 
suitable  to  its  treatment  in  painting.  This 
led  to  what  was  called  “  Composition,”  which 
was  concerned  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
scheme  of  light  and  shadow,  the  background 
and  the  treatment  and  position  of  the  figures. 
Composition  was  in  fact  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  production  of  a  picture.  Anyone,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  skill,  could  make, 
separately,  the  individual  parts  of  a  picture  • 
to  combine  them  into  a  satisfactory  whole 
was  the  work  of  genius.  If  we  looked  at  a  work 
which  was  satisfactory  and  striking  as  a  whole- 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  St.  Helena  of  Veronese 
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in  the  National  Gallery,  we  might  see  no  diffi. 
culty  in  copying  and  reproducing  various 
portions  of  such  a  picture,  but  to  recognise 
and  understand  what  it  was  which  constituted 
its  effect  as  a  whole  was  quite  another  matter. 
We  had  to  understand  the  principle  of  hj 
invention,  This  was  a  view  of  art  whicfl 
specially  appealed  to  artists  rather  than  to  the 
public.  An  artist  did  not  want  merely  the 
expression  of  a  scene  or  a  character ;  he  wanted 
to  have  this  conveyed  in  an  artistic  and  well, 
balanced  manner;  whereas  many  spectators  who 
were  not  artists  would  be  equally  satisfied  with 
a  bad  composition  if  only  the  expression  o( 
the  incident  or  of  character  struck  them  as 
correct.  The  expression  and  action  of  a  figure 
was  very  important.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  said 
that  one  should  go  about  with  a  note-book 
observing  the  different  actions  of  people  in 
their  natural  and  ordinary  manner  of  life, 
sketching  them  on  the  spot,  and  preservin| 
them  for  reference.  Painters,  he  said,  must 
observe  and  sketch  the  action  at  the  time  it 
was  unconsciously  made  and  was  prompted  by 
some  cause ;  expression  assumed  without  a 
cause  was  never  worth  anything.  A  painter, 
he  added,  should  propose  to  himself  a  discussion 
or  system  in  regard  to  any  remarkable  objects 
or  circumstances  that  came  under  his  notice, 
such  as  the  effect  of  shadows,  etc.  Most  great 
painters,  in  fact,  had  done  this.  Most  of  them 
made  many  studies  for  the  figures  intended  to 
be  introduced  into  their  pictures.  Raphael 
would  try  a  single  figure  in  various  attitudes 
Such  studies  were  very  valuable  as  suggestions 
in  the  method  of  working  out  a  picture;  and 
when  we  found  that  these  great  painters  had 
been  obliged  thus  to  experiment  with  theirl 
figures  before  being  satisfied  with  the  result,  we 
felt  that  they  were  somehow  brought  a  littlr 
nearer  to  ourselves. 

Several  sketches  by  Tintoretto,  Bassano, 
and  one  or  two  others,  of  the  same  subject- 
the  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ,  were  thrown 
on  the  screen  as  examples  of  sketches  of  composi¬ 
tion.  That  by  Bassano  showed  what  might  be 
called  a  circular  composition,  the  Infant  Christ 
being  in  the  centre,  the  other  figures  bowed 
towards  Him  in  natural  attitudes,  but  so  as  all 
to  lead  up  to  and  emphasise  the  central  figure, 

Invention  was  a  simpler  matter  in  landscape 
than  in  figure  subjects.  For  the  subject  was 
there  before  you  ;  it  was  a  question  of  selectioi 
rather  than  invention.  They  should  conside 
what  was  the  main  element  in  the  effect  of  the 
scene  ;  generally  a  fine  effect  of  fight,  or  of 
shadow.  A  sketch  of  Rembrandt’s  was  shown 
on  the  screen,  in  which,  with  very  little  incident, 
a  picture  had  been  made  out  of  a  remarkable 
passing  effect  of  shadow.  The  principal  thing 
on  which  the  effect  of  a  picture  depended  was ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  fight  and  shade 
as  influencing  colour.  The  perception  of  this 
was  only  attained  to  in  the  history  of  _  painting 
by  slow  degrees,  until  Titian  obtained  the 
complete  ' command  of  it,  and  blended  figures 
and  landscape  into  one  whole.  Almost  every 
great  figure  painter,  indeed,  had  been  more 
or  less  a  landscape  painter.  It  was.no  use  to 
spend  life  entirely  in  a  studio.  A  painter  must 
look  at  his  subject  as  a  whole,  systematic" 
his  observation.  Claude’s  “  Embarcation 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,”  shown  on  the  screen, 
was  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  leading 
lines  of  composition  governed  the  whole. 
There  was  no  rule  to  be  given  for  designing  the 
composition  of  figures.  Different  principles  ha 
been  suggested — composition  in  a  pyramids 
form,  in  a  circle,  etc. ;  but  these  were  of  little  use. 
If  the  painter  saw  the  subject  in  his  mind  as  a 
whole,  it  would  come  out  right.  There  was  no 
rule,  for  instance,  to  be  got  out  of  Watts 
pictures.  Raphael  was  the  greatest  of  a 
painters  in  grouping  and  invention.  1 
figures  were  always  related  to  each  other  in 
their  position  and  action,  and  their  auction  wa 
always  natural  and  therefore  beautiful.  1 
cartoon  of  “  Christ’s  Charge  to  Peter  (sh° 
on  the  screen)  was  a  fine  example  of  this, 
we  studied  the  composition,  beginning  on  t 
right  at  the  outside  figures  of  the  gr0UP 
apostles,  we  saw  that  the  three  or  four  fig1' 
furthest  from  the  centre  of  action  were  cl°s  ) 
combined,  with  no  very  special  expression 
interest ;  as  we  approached  nearer  to  the 
principal  figures  the  group  began  to  open 
and  the  separate  figures  to  express  their  >Te  , 
by  individual  action  ;  while  the  two  PrinC  j 
figures,  those  of  Christ  and  Peter,  were  emp . 

sised  by  being  kept  entirely  separate  from  j 

group.  If  we  compared  this  with  ^asac  _ 
design  of  Peter  ordered  to  take  the  ni  ) 
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(“Take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up”), 
we  saw  that  in  respect  of  composition  this  was 
far  "inferior  to  Raphael’s  picture  ;  the  grouping 
of  the  figures  seemed  to  be  casual  and  not  such 
as  to  emphasise  the  main  incident.  This  group 
of  Raphael’s,  with  its  figures  more  and  more 
interested  as  they  were  nearer  the  central 
incident,  was  so  true  to  nature  that  it  had 
become  almost  typical.  A  design  was  shown  of 
Giulio  Campi’s,  considerably  later  than  Raphael, 
in  which  lie  had  obviously  been  influenced 
by  this  composition,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  an  obvious  effort  to  be  original — 
not  to  repeat  Raphael’s  composition  too  exactly. 
This  typical  character  was  found  in  all  Raphael’s 

•  important  pictures.  If  we  took  his  illustration 
of  the  City  on  Fire,  every  variety  of  tempera¬ 
ment  was  indicated  in  the  expressions  and 
attitudes  of  these  numerous  figures  all  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  terror,  so  that  it 
seemed  that  he  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done  in  the  illustration  of  such  a  subject, 

j  there  was  nothing  left  for  his  successors  but 
'  to  follow  him. 

It  was  an  interesting  question  whether 
Reynolds  was  right  in  his  view  as  to  generalisa¬ 
tion.  He  thought  that  we  should  generalise  nature 
in  the  first  instance,  and  only  descend  from  the 
1  generalisation  to  particulars.  But  the  history 
of  art  was  a  warning  against  the  effort  to  delibe- 
■  rately  adopt  a  “  grand  style.”  Constable 
seemed  to  be  right  in  saying  that  in  painting  a 
scene  he  endeavoured,  in  treating  it,  to  “forget 
that  he  had  ever  seen  a  picture.”  The  study 
of  old  painters,  however,  might  have  the  effect 
of  steadying  our  judgment,  and  preventing  us 
.  from  being  led  aside  after  what  might  be  called 
|  “  fads.”  There  was  too  much  idea  at  present 
of  cultivating  execution — “  virtuosity,”  for 
its  own  sake.  This  was  a  mistake.  If  “  art 
for  art’s  sake  ”  meant  that  art  was  only  to  show 
off  achievements  in  technique,  it  was  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Painting  was  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  Gdid.ne  had  made  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  painting  carried  out  only  to  show  off 
method  and  execution  was  like  a  man  making  a 

•  speech  only  for  the  sake  of  talking.  Students’ 
work  being  largely  imitative,  in  order  to  acquire 
power  over  their  materials,  there  was  the  danger 
of  the  work  being  supposed  to  be  the  end 
in  itself.  The  great  painters  of  the  French 
school  fifty  years  ago,  as  well  as  Watts  more 
recently,  were  occupied  with  the  expression 
of  their  work,  not  with  the  mere  execution. 
The  opposite  method  was  shown  in  some  of  the 
work  of  Sandys,  exhibited  at  present  in  one  of 
the  galleries.  There  was,  among  other  things, 
a  portrait  of  an  old  lady,  containing  a  multi- 

:  phcity  of  detail  in  the  representation  of  the 
dress,  etc. ;  but  it  was  all  detail,  and  not  a  harmo¬ 
nious  whole ;  every  item  was  there,  but  not  a 
1  picture.  This  might  be  compared  with  the 
1  representations  of  detail  in  Watts’s,  portraits, 
where  there  was  no  absolute  imitation  of 
«!’  /yerything  was  subordinated  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  A  great  truth  of  impression 
could  not  be  produced  merely  by  adding  together 
all  the  little  truths.  Quoting  Rousseau  once 
more,  that  great  landscape-painter  had  said  that 
composition  consisted  essentially  in  that  which 
is  within  us  entering  as  much  as  possible  into 
the  reality  of  things :  composition  was  the 
soul  of  the  artist. 

a  r'*e  !our*b  an(l  concluding  lecture  was 
delivered  on  Thursday  afternoon,  but  we  cannot 
oi  course  report  it  in  this  issue. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME. 

-n  v?  u  ^fS,t  °Pen  meeting  of  the  season  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome  was  held  on  Monday, 
;  J&TTV' in  the  library  of  the  School. 

e  Director  (Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones)  read  a 
paper  upon  the  basreliefs  in  the  Villa  Borghese 
attributed  to  the  Arch  of  Claudius.  He  showed 
that  the  ordinary  theory  rested  upon  a  mere 
S  e.,made  Nibby>  tbe  Italian  archmo- 
.«  ,  ’  ln  tho  early  part  of  last  century,  which 
nan  been  up  till  now  unquestionably  accepted  as 
a  statement  of  fact,  and  that  the  style  of  the 
renets  was  in  direct  contradiction  with  it.  Their 
provenance  was,  in  reality,  quite  different  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed.  At  the 

Oblrol  tf6c'  century  they  were  in  the 

Church  °f  S.  Martina,  not  far  from  the  Forum 

bflffilfT j’i,an(lWere  boilght  by  one  Giam- 
batt'sta  della  Porta,  whose  heirs  sold  them, 
W'th  the  rest  of  the  collection  which  he  inherited, 
v,.  1  °clpione  Borghese,  who  was  then 
villa C-  Wltb  the  adornment  of  his  newly-built 
m  '  "VT  after  1618.  Their  style,  as  Winckel- 
did  not  fail  to  recognise,  is  that  of  the 
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time  of  Trajan,  and  they  probably  belonged  to 
some  building  of  his  Forum. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  FeUow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  and  student  of  the  School, 
followed  with  a  paper  on  HeUenistic  royal 
portraits,  in  which  he  refuted  some  of  the 
current  identifications,  which,  as  he  showed, 
rested  upon  insufficient  comparison  of  the  heads 
in  the  round  with  those  given  as  types  by  the 
coins. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Italian  archeo¬ 
logists,  by  representatives  of  the  other  foreign 
Schools,  and  by  members  of  the  British  colony 
in  Rome. 


SIR  WILLIAM  WHITE  ON  ENGINEERING 
WORKS  IN  AMERICA.* 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  last  week 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  lecture,  delivered  in  the  easy  and  genial 
style  of  which  Sir  William  White  is  so  admirable 
an  exponent,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  visit 
to  America  paid  last  year  by  a  representative 
body  of  the  Institution.] 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
reception  at  New  York  by  the  American 
Society  ot.  Civil  Engineers,  was  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Charles  Haswell,  who  may  justly  be 
described  as  the  father  of  living  engineers, 
being  now  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  having 
been  engineer-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
navy  more  than  sixty  year’s  ago,  and  having 
personal  recollection  of  the  Clermont,  the  first 
passenger  steamship  built  by  Fulton. 

Before  passing  on  to  describe  other  engineer¬ 
ing  works  in  and  about  New  York,  the  lecturer 
paid  a  well -merited  tribute  to  the  engineers  of 
the  present  and  past  generations  who  have 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  district. 

The  material  for  professional  sightseeing 
available  to  the  party  was  such  that  a  very 
small  proportion  could  be  inspected,  and 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  what  was 
actually  seen  could  be  described  in  his  lecture 
by  Sir  WiUiam  White. 

Several  photographic  and  other  views  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  were  exhibited, 
showing  the  excavation  of  the  subway,  the 
constructional  features  of  the  steel-work  for 
supporting  roadways  and  buildings,  sections 
of  the  tunnels  below  the  Harlem  and  East 
Rivers,  and  a  viaduct  in  the  above-ground 
portion  of  the  line.  We  have  at  various  times 
published  particulars  relative  to  this  great 
work,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  details  quoted  by  the  lecturer. 

The  methods  of  construction  followed  in 
New  York,  involving  great  inconvenience  to 
residents  and  disturbances  of  street  traffic, 
would  never  be  sanctioned  in  London,  but 
in  that  place  the  city  authorities  approved  the 
scheme  and  individuals  had  to  submit. 

A  question  closely  associated  with  the  problem 
of  rapid  transit  is  the  construction  of  high  build¬ 
ings,  which  is  justified  in  New  York  by  the 
geographical  situation  and  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  commerce  and  population  of  the 
city.  Public  records  reveal  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
buildings  of  ten  stories  and  upwards,  the  average 
cost  of  which  has  been  200 ,0001.  each,  some  of 
the  largest  having  cost  700,000Z.  to  800,000Z. 
each,  and  thirty  of  the  most  prominent  repre¬ 
sent  a  capital  expenditure  of  20,000,000z. 
The  day  population  of  these  great  buildings  is 
truly  enormous,  and  in  one  case  amounts  to 
nearly  10,000  persons.  During  certain  hours 
in  the  morning  and  evening  the  human  flood 
streaming  towards  and  pouring  out  from  the 
tall  buildings  overflows  from  the  pavements  into 
the  roadways,  and,  as  the  lecturer  remarked, 
could  not  be  dealt  with  but  for  the  belief 
prevailing  in  America  that  “  no  vehicle  is  full 
while  it  remains  at  rest.”  Tramcars  pass  along 
crowded  thoroughfares  with  passengers  hanging 
on  at  either  end  and  closely  packed  inside,  and 
cars  on  the  elevated  railways  are  similarly 
crowded.  This  is  a  picture  of  New  York 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  see  reproduced  in 
our  own  metropolis. 

Congestion  of  traffic  across  the  East  River 
is  almost  as  bad,  but  the  completion  of  the 
two  additional  bridges  now  under  construction 
will  do  something  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
These  four  bridges,  representing  an  outlay  of 
some  I5,000,000z.,  will  provide  collectively  for 
the  passage  of  nearly  two  million  persons  daily. 


*  Postponed  from  last  week,  for  want  of  space. 


But  the  bridges  and  subway  tunnels  do  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  works  undertaken  for  dealing 
with  the  prodigious  floating  population  of 
New  York.  Between  Manhattan  Island,  New 
Jersey,  and  Long  Island,  railway  tunnels  of 
which  we  have  already  published  particulars 
are  in  course  of  construction. 

The  undertakings  here  briefly  mentioned  fur¬ 
nish  ample  evidence  of  the  ceaseless  activity 
displayed  by  American  engineers  in  the  attempt 
to  modify  the  natural  disadvantages  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  as  the  site  of  a  great  mercantile 
city,  and  fully  justify  the  words  of  praise  be¬ 
stowed  by  Sir  William  White. 

Among  the  other  works  inspected  the  most 
important  is  the  Croton  Dam.  This  gigantic 
structure  has  been  in  progress  for  about  twelve 
years,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
has  reached  the  height  of  180  ft.  the  fiHing  of 
the  reservoir  will  be  commenced.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  contractors’  plant  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  two  steel  towers  on  which  derricks 
are  placed  high  above  the  work.  As  the 
masonry  progresses  the  lower  portions  of  these 
towers  are  permanently  built  in,  after  being 
surrounded  with  concrete.  This  method  of 
procedure  renders  unnecessary  the  frequent 
shifting  of  derricks  as  happens  when  they  are 
erected  upon  the  masonry  itself. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  series 
of  engagements,  visits  were  made  to  various 
engineering  works  in  Canada.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  was  to  the  Victoria  Jubilee  railway 
bridge,  Montreal,  originally  built  in  1854-60 
as  a  single-line  tubular  bridge,  and  converted 
to  a  double-line  girder  bridge  in  1897-8,  with  a 
total  length  including  approaches  of  9,140  ft. 

Sir  WiHiam  White  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  boundless  possibilities  suggested  by  the 
waterways  of  Canada,  and  by  the  large  sums 
devoted  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  canals  to  connect  the  great  lakes 
with  the  Atlantic.  The  resources  of  Canada  in 
water-power  also  created  a  striking  impression 
upon  the  lecturer,  which  in  turn  was  conveyed 
to  his  audience  by  the  help  of  several  lantern 
views.  Extensive  use  has  already  been  made 
of  water  for  the  generation  of  electricity  for 
industrial  purposes,  although  in  reality  this 
branch  of  practical  engineering  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  on  the  authority  of 
the  lecturer  that  those  concerned  in  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  water-power  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  falls  while  making 
them  serviceable  to  mankind.  The  same  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  some  early  works  on  the 
American  side  of  Niagara,  where  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  is  seared  and  his  memory  distressed  by 
some  of  the  most  hideous  erections  that  could 
possibly  be  devised.  Sir  William  White  showed 
his  audience  some  views  iUustrating  these  and 
more  modem  power  works  at  the  falls,  and  gave 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  operations  now 
in  progress  by  the  Canadian  companies  for  the 
development  of  440,000  horse-power  will  be 
completed  with  due  reverence  for  the  beauty 
of  their  surroundings. 

Of  Chicago  comparatively  little  was  said  by 
the  lecturer  owing  to  the  time  available  having 
been  limited  to  the  short  space  of  two  days. 
The  most  interesting  visit  in  Chicago  was  to  the 
central  station  and  tunnels  of  the  Illinois 
Tunnel  Company.  This  wonderful  enter¬ 
prise,  now  nearing  completion  at  a  total  cost 
of  4,000,000Z.,  has  involved  the  construction 
of  subways,  many  miles  in  extent,  below  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  freight  of  all  kinds  by  electric 
traction.  Underground  stations  and  sidings 
have  been  provided  at  the  great  railway  stations 
and  in  the  basements  of  the  chief  warehouses 
and  stores,  and  it  is  hoped  the  facilities  thus 
offered  will  relieve  the  overcrowded  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  business  quarter  of  the  heavy 
traffic  now  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise. 

At  the  International  Engineering  Congress  of 
St.  Louis  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  present  was  represented  by  visitors 
from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 
This  large  attendance  ot  British  subjects  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  was  regarded  with  high  appreciation  by 
American  engineers. 

None  of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
doubt  but  that  the  visit  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  as  well  as  those  made  to 
America  during  the  same  year  by  other  English 
engineering  institutions,  have  afforded  cn 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  fellowship 
existing  between  American,  Canadian,  and 
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British  engineers.  The  cordiality  and  close 
association  maintained  throughout  the  various 
functions  must  have  beneficial  effects  of  far- 
reaching  and  enduring  character,  and  should 
tend  in  no  small  measure  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  already  existing  between 
those  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
lecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  words, 
which  point  out  that  the  development  of 
Canada  largely  depends  upon  the  execution  of 
engineering  works  of  enormous  magnitude, 
and  commend  that  country  as  a  splendid  field 
for  British  enterprise  and  capital.  Civil 
engineers  in  Canada  foresee  the  initiation  of 
many  important  engineering  enterprises  in 
the  near  future,  and  will  welcome  the  advent 
of  young  engineers  from  this  country  to  aid 
in  developing  the  immense  resources  of  the 
Dominion.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
various  other  British  possessions,  which  afford 
excellent  openings  for  the  new  generation  of 
engineers  and  opportunities  for  developing 
and  consolidating  the  Empire. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  demonstration 
was  made  at  Page-street,  Westminster,  of 
the  Greaves’  patent  apparatus  introduced  by 
the  Absolute  Smoke  Abolition  Syndicate  and 
applied  to  a  Cornish  boiler.  The  apparatus 
has  been  applied  to  several  works  in  the  South 
of  England  and  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire 
with  satisfactory  results.  Apart  from  the 
special  fire-bars  recommended  by  the  patentee, 
the  system  merely  involves  : — (1)  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  brick  bridge  at  the  back  of  the  grate 
so  that  by  control  from  the  boiler  front  it 
may  be  used  either  as  an  ordinary  solid  bridge 
or  as  a  split  bridge,  as  desired;  and  (2)  the 
construction  of  a  diaphragm,  about  18  in. 
behind  the  bridge,  formed  of  refractory  blocks 
set  so  that  the  furnace  gases  and  smoke  may 
pass  between  them  and  through  horizontal 
holes  in  the  blocks  themselves.  In  starting 
the  fire  a  certain  amount  of  smoke  is  unavoidable, 
but  after  a  short  time  the  tubular  diaphragm 
becomes  incandescent,  completing  the  process 
of  combustion  and  burning  up  the  smoke. 
Brief  as  this  outline  is,  it  completely  describes 
the  general  features  of  and  the  effects  claimed 
to  be  produced  by  the  Greaves’  apparatus. 
So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  by  watching 
the  operation  of  the  boiler  during  our  visit 
on  Wednesday,  the  claims  of  the  patentee  appear 
to  be  justified.  The  boiler  was  an  ordinary 
one  of  the  Cornish  type,  the  flues  being  con¬ 
nected  with  a  brick  chimney  shaft  of  moderate 
height.  The  fuel  used  was  small  coal  of  very 
inferior  quality,  the  cost  being  stated  at  less 
than  12s.  per  ton  delivered,  and  we  had  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  it  was  capable  of  producing 
smoke  very  freely  when  burning  in  the  open 
ah.  Inside  the  boiler  furnace  we  found  a 
good  deal  of  smoke  was  continuously  given  off 
by  the  fuel,  while  practically  none  was  visible 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney  shaft.  These  obser¬ 
vations  were  all  that  could  be  made  during 
the  demonstration,  but  they  sufficed  to  give  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  merits  possessed 
by  this  simple  system  of  treatment.  For  the 
present  the  company  propose  to  limit  attention 
to  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers,  but  at  a  later 
date  they  hope  to  adapt  the  patent  to  marine 
and  locomotive  boilers  and  domestic  fire 
stoves. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at 
No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  Vice-President,  in  the 

°^The  Chairman  explained  that  the  President 
had  slipped  in  the  street  and  had  injured  his 
lee  seriously,  and  was  quite  unable  to  be  present 
that  evening.  They  would  all  sympathise 
with  their  President,  and  hope  to  have  him 
with  them  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr  Percivall  Currey,  Hon.  Secretary,  read 
a  list  of  donations  to  the  library  and  the  library 
fund,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 

donors.  presentation  0f  Qold  Medal. 

vas  his  pleasing  duty 
Council,  a  gold  medal 
session.  The  Council 
and  of  advantage  to 
gold  medal  each  year 


The  Chairman  said  it  v 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
for  the  best  paper  read  last 
thought  it  would  be  wise, 
the  Institution,  to  grant  a 


for  the  best  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
as  an  incentive  to  gentlemen  preparing  papers. 
The  gentleman  selected  by  the  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  carefully  gone  through  the 
papers  read  last  session,  to  receive  the  medal 
was  Mr.  J.  Smith  Hill,  an  Associate  of  the 
Institution,  and  Principal  of  the  Aspatria  College, 
Carlisle,  for  his  paper  read  at  the  Newcastle 
meeting  of  the  Institution.  The  paper  was 
historical  and  of  considerable  value,  and  he 
congratulated  Mr.  Hill  upon  it,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  him  with  the  medal. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  medal  to 
Mr.  Hill,  who  said  the  award  had  been  as  un¬ 
expected  as  it  was  appreciated  by  him. 

Urban  and  Rural  By-laws. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  to  hear  two 
papers,  one  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning  on  “  Urban 
and  Rural  By-laws  and  Suggested  Amend¬ 
ments,”  and  another  by  Mr.  W.  Menzies  on 
“  Building  By-laws  in  Rural  Districts.”  The 
subjects  had  created  a  good  deal  of  attention 
recently,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  adjourn  a 
full  discussion  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Stenning  said  the  object  of  his  paper 
was  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  cogent  reasons 
for  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws  now  in  use 
by  a  great  many  of  the  urban  and  rural  district 
councils  and  to  elicit  the  views  of  members  with 
reference  to  the  hardships  often  experienced 
in  their  application,  so  that  they  might  be  in  a 
position  to  frame  some  practical  suggestions 
for  consideration  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  department  to 
bring  the  by-laws  into  closer  correspondence 
with  existing  needs.  He  proposed  to  deal  only 
with  those  by-laws  which  relate  to  streets  and 
buildings. 

The  author,  having  referred  to  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  and  particularly  to  sections 
157,  158,  and  159,  said  that  in  1877  the  Local 
Government  Board  published,  by  way  of 
suggestion,  a  set  of  model  by-laws  for  the  use 
of  urban  districts,  incorporating  therein  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  of  1855. 
A  glance  at  the  headings  of  many  of  the  by-laws 
comprised  in  the  model  series  conveyed  the 
impression  that  they  relate  primarily  to  “  new 
streets  and  buildings,”  abutting  on  new  streets, 
for  he  could  not  find  in  them  any  reference  to 
existing  buildings  or  alterations  to  existing 
buildings,  and  looking  at  section  159  of  the  Act 
of  1875  it  would  seem  that  any  alterations  or 
additions  couid  be  done  to  an  old  building 
without  reference  to  the  by-law.  There  was  a 
section  in  nearly  all  the  local  by-laws  permitting 
alterations  to  be  made  if  the  open  space  at  the 
rear  of  the  building  was  not  reduced  below 
the  authorised  limit,  thus  implying  that  altera¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  additions,  might  be 
made ;  but  there  was  no  mention  of  the  necessity 
of  notice  or  deposit  of  plans  of  such  alterations, 
and  it  might  therefore  be  considered  that  no 
notice  or  plans  were  necessary,  though  district 
councils  assumed  they  have  the  power  to 
demand  plans,  and  often  obtained  them.  He 
had  in  practice  submitted  plans  of  new  buildings, 
but  not  for  alterations  and  additions  to  old°or 
existing  buildings.  In  further  proof  of  his 
contention,  most  of  the  by-laws  of  different 
authorities  which  he  had  consulted  were  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  with  the  construction  of  new 
streets,  and  very  little,  if  at.  all,  with  existing 
buildings.  As  regards  the  question  of  new 
streets,  it  was  very  curious  to  observe  that 
although  the  width  of  a  street  was  required  to  be 
not  less  than  36  ft.,  which  was  to  include aroad- 
way  and  two  footpaths,  many  of  the  by-laws 
stated  not  only  that  streets  were  to  be '36  ft. 
wide,  but  that  there  shall  be,  in  addition  to  a 
width  of  36  ft.,  a  footpath  on  either  side,  making 
the  street  48  ft.  wide  between  fences.  The 
section  he  referred  to  states  that  every  person 
who  shall  lay  out  a  new  street  which  shall  be 
intended  for  the  use  of  a  carriage  road  shall  so 
lay  it  out  that  the  width  thereof  shall  be  36  ft. 
at  least.  Tt  further  provides  that  the  carriage¬ 
way  of  such  street  shall  be  24  ft.  in  width,  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  shall  be  constructed  on 
either  side  of  such  street  (which  is  to  be  not  less 
than  36  ft.  vide)  a  footway  of  not  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  width  of  the  street.  He 
had  asked  several  surveyors  to  local  authorities 
what  they  considered  this  by-law  to  mean,  and 
they  had  admitted  that  the  only  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it  was  that  the  two  footpaths  were  to  be 
additional  to  the  width  of  the  street ;  but  this 
was  not  generally  required,  and  a  new  street 
need  only  be  not  less  than  36  ft.  between  the 
fences.  Even  if  this  stood  alone  it  showed  that 
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the  by-laws  required  some  reconsideration. 
Nowhere  in  them,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  trace 
was  there  a  definition  given  of  a  new  building, 
Some  three  years  ago,  when  making  alterations 
and  additions  to  his  own  house  in  Sussex,  the 
local  authority  requested  him  to  send  in  plans, 
saying  it  was  a  new  building,  and  a  long  corre¬ 
spondence  ensued.  He  challenged  the  authority 
to  contest  the  question,  but  they  evaded  it, 
and  he  never  submitted  any  plans.  In  country 
districts,  to  supply  a  block  plan  44  ft.  to  an 
inch,  and  show  on  it  the  adjoining  owners,  who 
might  be  300  or  400  yards  away,  as  in  his  case 
(and  in  many  cases  much  further),  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary,  and  this  requirement  was,  he  thought, 
intended  only  to  apply  to  new  streets,  where 
houses  would  be  erected  close  to  one  another, 
Section  159  only  said  what  might  be  deemed  to 
be  a  new  building  in  the  re-erection  of  a  building 
pulled  down  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  this  did 
not  carry  us  very  far,  and  the  only  case  he  could 
find  bearing  on  the  point  was  Shiel  v.  The  Mayor 
of  Sunderland. 

He  thought  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  all  the  building  by-laws  had  to  be  framed 
on  the  Act  of  1875  and  under  the  three  sections 
157,  158,  and  159,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  those  sections  was  to  give 
urban  authorities  power  to  deal  with  new  streets 
and  new  buildings  in  towns,  and  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  apply  them  to  rural  districts. 
Indeed,  this  point  seemed  to  have  been  noticed 
by  some  of  the  authorities  at  Whitehall,  as  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  said, 
in  answer  to  Sir  William  Grantham’s  deputa¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  found,  on  assuming  office, 
and  being  himself  a  landed  proprietor,  that 
urban  by-laws  might  well  be  modified,  and  the 
Board  had  in  consequence  framed  a  new  set  of 
by-laws  for  rural  districts  which  bear  the  date, 
May,  1903.  These  amended  model  by-laws 
of  1903  would,  if  reasonably  and  intelligently 
applied  by  the  authorities,  have  the  much 
desired  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  cost 
of  building  in  rural  districts.  Speaking 
generally,  the  amended  by-laws  deal  with  sani¬ 
tation  only,  although  (unfortunately,  as  he 
thought)  one  by-law  had  been  introduced 
prescribing  the  deposit  of  plans — a  requirement 
from  which  arose  the  proceedings  between  the 
Chailey  District  Council  and  Sir  William 
Grantham.  Being  a  landed  proprietor  who  had 
erected  many  cottages,  and  generally  improved 
the  village  where  he  resided,  Sir  William  Gran¬ 
tham  was  called  upon  by  the  local  authorities, 
under  the  1903  by-laws,  to  submit  plans  and 
indicate  the  class  of  building  he  proposed  to  put 
up.  On  receiving  the  notice  he  at  once  stopped 
his  building  and  deposited  plans,  which  he  (the 
speaker),  at  any  rate,  considered  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  by-laws.  The  Council, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  when  Sir 
William  asked  what  it  was  they  required  they 
declined  to  tell  him,  and  having  summoned  him, 
what  could  he  do  but  defend  himself  ?  He 
offered  arbitration,  but  that  also  was  refused, 
and  the  finding  of  the  magistrates  showed  in 
effect  that  where  opinions  differed  they  were 
not  able  to  say  which  side  was  in  the  right. 
The  new  model  rural  by-laws  provide  for  all 
things  necessary  as  regards  the  construction  of 
buildings  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Suggested  Reforms. 

He  thought  he  had  stated  enough  to  show 
that  both  sets  of  by-laws — viz.,  the  urban 
by-laws  under  which  most  of  the  urban  councils 
act,  and  the  model  rural  by-laws  of  1903-— still 
required  some  amendment.  In  his  opinion  it 
should  be  compulsory  on  every  authority  to 
adopt  by-laws  which  should  be  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Variations  between  the 
by-laws  of  different  districts  tended  to  con¬ 
fusion,  and,  where  owners  possessed  estates 
in  more  than  one  district,  led  to  uncertainties 
as  to  their  position  in  respect  of  them.  In  no 
case  should  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any 
local  authority  to  determine  whether  to  adopt 
urban  or  rural  by-laws.  It  very  rarely  happened 
that  the  circumstances  in  a  district  differed 
sufficiently  from  those  which  obtain  in  other 
districts  to  justify  the  granting  it  an  option  to 
say  when  a  change  in  its  by-laws  should  take 
place  ;  any  change  of  the  kind  should  be  of 
general  application ,  and  its  adoption  made 
compulsory.  The  object,  therefore,  should  be 
to  have  such  general  by-laws  made  as  would 
apply  to  the  whole  country  and  also  meet  the 
requirements  of  rural  districts,  by  means  of 
exemptions,  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  section  201, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


sub-sections  10,  11,  and  12.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  frame  one  set  of  by-laws  applicable 
alike  to  towns  and  to  rural  districts.  The 
present  schedules  as  to  the  strength  of  walls 
might  remain  if  a  clause  were  inserted  that  all 
buildings  situated,  say,  8  ft.  away  from  a  public 
street  or  highway,  and  15  ft.  from  an  adjoining 
•owner,  and  30  ft.  from  an  adjoining  building, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  general  operative 
•clauses.  The  effect  would  be  that  buildings 
being  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  fire  could  be 
•erected  of  any  material,  and  directly  they 
ceased  to  fulfil  this  condition  they  would 
become  subject  to  the  by-laws  requiring  walls 
•of  certain  material  and  thickness.  Buildings 
in  a  rural  district  would  then  be  free  from  the 
costly  requirements  now  so  often  enforced, 
and  no  question  could  arise  as  to  when  a 
district  would  pass  from  the  rural  to  the  urban 


'  He  thought,  further,  that  there  should  be  a 
p  proviso  that  if  it  be  desired  by  an  owner  to 
,  erect  four  buildings  in  one  block  for  the  working 
,  classes,  not  exceeding  three  stories  in  height, 
viz.,  ground  and  first  floors,  with  attics  in  the 
,  roof,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but 
,  should  an  authority  consider  that  such  buildings 
.  were  not  suited  for  the  locality,  they  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal 
K  specially  constituted  for  dealing  with  such 
jj  matters. 

|  The  deposit  of  plans  had  never  been  required 
’  in  London.  The  district  surveyor  had  the 
l  Building  Act  to  work  by,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
£  considered  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  require 
l  that  complete  plans,  or  any  plans  of  a  building, 
j  should  be  deposited  with  the  authority,  especi- 
’.  ally  when  one  considered  who  the  authorities 
)  were,  and  who  their  advisers,  for  it  only  gave 
y  them  an  opportunity  of  raising  frivolous  ques- 
V  tions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chailey  Rural  District 
g  Council.  It  would  be  enough  if  notice  were 
,  given  to  the  authority  by  anyone  intending  to 
|;  build,  and  a  simple  form  for  the  purpose  should 
'  be  obtainable  from  the  authorities,  on  which 
,  should  be  stated  the  class  and  exact  position 
of  the  building  intended  to  be  erected,  so  that 
;  their  inspector  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  assuring  himself  that  the  by-laws  as  regards 
sanitation  were  not  being  infringed  in  any 
.  way,  and  whether  or  not  it  fell  within  the 
l  exemptions  as  regards  construction  and 
1  materials. 

When  the  deputation  was  before  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  President 
spoke  strongly  as  to  the  class  of  surveyor  fre- 
;  quently  appointed,  and  considered  some  altera¬ 
tion  to  be  required  in  this  respect.  In  many 

■  parts  of  the  country  the  surveyor,  so-called, 
had  never  had  any  proper  professional  training, 
and  only  understood  his  business  in  a  very 

•  elementary  way.  Many  of  them  had  been 
j  carpenters  or  small  builders,  and  were,  often 
J  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  some  technical 
‘skill.  It  occasionally  happened  also  that  a 
y  district  councillor  with  a  mere  smattering  of 

knowledge  exercised  an  influence  out  of  all 
‘proportion  to  the  real  value  of  his  opinion. 

■  It  would  be  well  if  the  by-laws  prescribed  a 

*  minimum  size  for  the  rooms  in  houses  designed 
for  the  labouring  classes,  also  a  minimum 
height,  and  the  proportion  which  the  area  of 
the  window  should  bear  to  the  floor  space. 
The  framing  of  by-laws  for  these  purposes 
was  contemplated  by  the  new  rural  by-laws 
of  1903,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
form  they  took  were  considered  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Institution,  and  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  associated 
with  representatives  of  the  Local  Government 
'Board. 

As  regards  the  width  of  roads,  he  considered 
-T  ft.  ample  in  cases  where  small  property  was 
a  out  to  be  erected,  viz.,  a  carriage-way  of 
o  ft.,  and  a  4  ft.  6  in.  footpath  on  either  side, 
anu  when  this  was  provided  there  should  be  a 
stipulation  that  the  building  line  shall  be  10  ft. 
flora  the  fences  so  as  to  give  a  total  distance 
44  ft.  between  the  buildings,  instead  of, 

,  ,  was  often  the  case,  36  ft.,  which  brought 
h0U8ef  quite  on  to  the  road.  Some  regula- 
-mns  might  also  be  made  in  this  connexion  as 
Hg?68  of  building  frontage.  The  question 
Jhether  a  road  should  be  36  ft.  in  width  or 
any  particular  case,  was  a  matter  that 
nou  a  be  referred  to  the  surveyor  to  the  County 
^ouncil.  He  knew  of  two  instances  where 
(owners,  if  they  could  have  constructed  a 
reet  °r  road  24  ft.  wide,  would  have  laid  out 
or  cottage  building.  In  one  case,  owing 


to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  only  possible 
to  get  one  building  frontage,  but  as  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  both  instances  required  a  road  36  ft. 
wide,  the  cost  of  making  and  maintaining  it 
was  considered  prohibitory.  Although  roads 
were  prescribed  36  ft.  wide,  with  a  footpath  on 
each  side,  there  was  no  definition  or  description 
given  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  to  be 
formed.  Nor  did  the  by-laws  make  it  absolute 
that  roads  should  be  made  before  the  houses 
abutting  on  them  were  built  or  occupied 
According  to  the  by-laws,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  road  could  be  set  out  and  a  plan  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  that  the  authority  had  no  power 
to  compel  that  road  to  be  made,  so  the  new 
by-laws  should  provide  for  this,  and  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  size  of  plots 
and  class  of  houses,  as  was  now  the  case,  since 
it  was  admitted  that  although  a  plan  submitted 
might  show  plots  of  a  certain  size,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  these  being  altered,  and 
rightly  so,  because  an  owner  might  find  by 
experience  that  the  class  of  house  he  first  pro¬ 
posed  was  not  the  most  suitable. 

As  the  by-laws  were  to  be  administered  by 
rural  district  authorities  (and  he  did  not  see 
what  other  authorities  would  be  substituted, 
unless  all  buildings  were  to  be  put  under  County 
Council  supervision)  he  considered  that  builders 
should  be  disqualified  from  sitting  on  rural 
District  Councils.  This  might  perhaps  appear 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  suggestion,  and  might  be 
resented  by  the  builders,  but  there  was  no 
class  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  small 
builders  with  a  little  knowledge ;  and,  estimable 
as  many  undoubtedly  were,  they  were  not. 
as  a  rule,  desirable  members  of  District  Councils! 
He  knew  that  to  exclude  them  would  mean  the 
loss  of  some  willing  workers,  but,  on  the  whole 
the  public  would,  lie  thought,  benefit. 

As  already  stated,  there  should  be  a  tribunal 
of  appeal,  accessible  to  both  parties,  on  all 
matters  of  dispute  that  might  arise.  This 
tribunal  might  consist  of  some  professional 
men,  preferably  architects  and  surveyors  in 
practice  in  the  towns  in  which  the  County 
Councils  meet,  and  might  include  the  surveyor 
to  the  County  Council,  or  persons  nominated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Institutions.  This  would  tend  to  modify  the 
very  arbitrary  procedure  under  the  by-laws, 
whereby  the  local  authorities  may  claim  the 
right  of  pulling  down  buildings  if  they  consider 
that  they  contravene  the  by-laws.  If  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  were  not  carried  out 
proceedings  could  be  taken  to  enforce  it  before 
the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions,  which  meets, 
as  a  rule,  once  a  fortnight,  so  that  very  little  delay 
would  be  entailed.  This  would  be  merely  adopt¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
where  in  the  case  of  a  notice  being  served  the 
order  can  only  be  enforced  after  the  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  police  magistrate. 

Of  course,  it  might  happen  that  in  the  country 
such  a  body  of  men  might  be  got  together, 
as  at  Lewes,  where,  in  the  recent  case  of  Sir 
William  Grantham,  they  took  the  mistaken 
course  of  trying  to  act  a  friendly  part  and  to 
bring  about  a  compromise,  instead  of  exercising 
their  judicial  power  in  coming  to  a  definite 
decision.  He  therefore  regarded  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  tribunal  ,  of  appeal  as  most  important 
in  the.  interest  of  all  parties. 

A  modification  of.  the  by-laws  in  the  way  he 
had  suggested  would  tend  to  soften  all  the 
harsher  building  restrictions  so  often  complained 
of  in  rural  districts  as  interfering  unduly  with 
the  erection  of  houses  for  the  working  classes. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  by-laws  were 
designed  for  the  repression  of  the  jerry-builder. 
That  might  be  the  case  in  urban  districts,  and, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  would  not  for 
one  moment  suggest  that  the  restrictions 
should  be  in  any  way  relaxed,  but  in  the  rural 
districts  the  jerry-builder  was  practically 
unknown.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
big  landlord,  or  the  small  man  who  had  saved 
a  little  money,  who,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  put  up  cottage  property,  and  both 
might  be  trusted  to  build  in  a  reasonably 
substantial  and  enduring  manner.  It  was 
necessary  to  provide  houses  in  urban  and  rural 
districts  for  the  working  classes  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  such  houses,  so  long  as  they  were 
weather-tight  and  in  a  sanitary  state,  and  kept 
so,  answered  their  purpose  if  they  only  lasted 
a  certain  number  of  years. 

And  new  by-laws  should  embody  better  and 
fuller  definitions  than  is  at  present  the  case 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  “new  building.” 

The  by-laws  should  also  state  clearly  the 
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sections  under  which  the  local  authority  have 
E  act:  T*!e  reasons  for  their  disapproval 
should  be  given  m  writing,  and  their  ieouire 
ments  fully  stated  in  all  cases.  The  princMe 
on-  ,w,llf:1  tJie  Local  Government  Board  pro- 
ceeded  was  that  the  local  authorities  should 

he Tt  .apP.*y  f°r  these  Powers,  and  should 

be  at  liberty  to  suggest  such  special  by-laws 
as  they  considered  applicable  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  their  district.  He  regarded 
this  as  a  mistaken  policy,  for  he  knew  of  no 
special  reasons  why  one  district  should  wish 
to  be  treated  differently  from  another,  and  he 
was  convmced  that  by-laws  could  be  so  framed 
as  to  meet  every  case,  as  was  done  in  London 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act. 

He  was  satisfied,  from  opinions  he  had  gathered 
from  surveyors  to  urban  district  councils  and 
from  councillors  themselves,  that  the  present 
by-laws  and  the  system  under  which  they  were 
adopted  and  administered  were  not  satis¬ 
factory,  and  he  would  urge  the  members  who 
Jiad  influential  clients  to  use  their  best  endea¬ 
vours  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  withdraw  them  and  to 
introduce  others  less  open  to  objection.  He 
did  not  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose.  It  could  be  done, 
without  further  legislation,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  and  its  amending  Acts. 

Building  By-laws  in  Rural  Districts. 

Mr.  Menzies  said  that  the  several  matters 
with  respect  to  which  rural  authorities  had 
made,  and  might  still,  under  section  157  of  the 
1875  Act,  make  by-laws  relating  to  new  build¬ 
ings,  were  as  follows  (1)  The  structure  of 
walls,  foundations,  roofs,  and  chimneys,  for 
securing  stability  and  the  prevention  of  fires 
and  for  purposes  of  health.  (2)  The  sufficiency 
of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  ventilation  of  build¬ 
ings.  (3)  The  drainage  of  buildings,  water- 
closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and 
cesspools  ;  the  closing  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  the 
prohibition  of  their  use  for  such  habitation. 
Section  157  also  gave  power  to  provide  for  the 
observance  of  the  by-laws,  by  enacting  therein 
such  provisions  as  the  authority  might  think 
necessary  as  to  giving  notices,  deposit  of  plans 
and  sections,  inspection  by  the  authority,  and 
the  removal,  alteration,  or  pulling  down  of  any 
work  begun  or  done  in  contravention  of  the 
by-laws.  Section  183  of  the  1875  Act  enabled 
rural  authorities  to  insert  a  clause  in  their 
by-laws  imposing  on  offenders  penalties  for 
infringement  of  any  by-laws  made  by  the 
authority.  Numerous  rural  authorities  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  make 
building  by-laws  under  the  1875  Act,  and, 
having  obtained  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  the  requisite  powers,  issued  by-laws 
which  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  and  were  practically  the  same  as  the 
model  urban  series,  drawn  up  in  1877  by  that 
Board,  and  containing  about  one  hundred 
clauses.  The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890,  gave  rural  authorities  power  to  adopt 
such  parts  of  Part  III.  as  were  applicable  to 
rural  districts,  whereby  under  section  23  (3)  (4) 
they  might  extend  their  existing  building 
by-laws,  made  under  the  1875  Act,  by  adding 
clauses  dealing,  in  the  case  of  new  buildings, 
with  the  structure  of  floors,  the  heights  of 
rooms  to  be  used  for  human  habitation,  the 
keeping  of  water-closets  supplied  with  sufficient 
water  for  flushing,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
alteration  of  buildings  (erected  in  accordance 
with  by-laws  made  under  Public  Health  Acts) 
in  such  a  way  that,  if  at  first  so  constructed, 
they  would  have  contravened  the  by-laws. 
Rural  authorities  might  also  go  further,  and 
obtain  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
under  section  5  of  the  1890  Act,  powers  to  add 
other  by-laws  dealing  with  the  structure  of  new 
hearths  and  staircases,  and  the  paving  of  yards 
and  open  spaces  in  connexion  with  new  dwelling- 
houses,  while  existing  by-laws  with  regard  to 
drainage,  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies, 
ashpits,  and  cesspools,  and  the  keeping  of  water- 
closets  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  flushing 
might  be  made  to  apply  to  old  buildings  as  well 
as  new. 

It  would  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how 
very  extensive  were  the  powers  which,  either 
by  adoption,  or  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  could  be  conferred  upon  rural 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  making  building 
by-laws.  In  the  case,  however,  of  rural  autho¬ 
rities  not  possessing  by-laws  under  the  1875  Act, 
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but  desirous  of  doing  so  under  the  1890  Act 
only,  they  might  either  by  adoption,  or  by 
urban  powers  conferred  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  make  by-laws  for  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  district,  and  relating  to  any  or  all  of  the 
subjept-matters  referred  to  ;  but  with  this 
one  important  distinction,  that  whereas  a  code 
of  by-laws  under  the  1875  Act  deals  with  the 
structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs,  and 
chimneys,  for  securing  stability  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  fires  and  for  the  purposes  of  health, 
the  code  under  the  1890  Act  could  be  limited 
to  the  structure  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
new  buildings  for  purposes  of  health. 

For  the  guidance  of  rural  authorities,  the 
Local  Government  Board  issued  in  1901  a 
model  series  of  by-laws,  framed  upon  the 
powers  which  could  be  conferred  on  rural 
authorities  by  the  1890  Act,  and  required,  so 
far  only  as  the  actual  structure  was  concerned 
(a)  a  layer  of  concrete  or  asphalte  under  the 
floom  of  a  domestic  building,  whenever  the 
dampness  of  the  site  or  the  nature  of  the  soil 
rendered  such  a  precaution  necessary,  (6)  a 
horizontal  damp-course  in  a  new  public  building 
or  dwelling-house,  and  double  walls  to  act  as  a 
vertical  damp-course  where  any  part  of  the 
lowest  story  of  the  building  was  below  the 
ground  level,  (c)  coping,  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
tecting,  parapet  walls. 

It  had  been  the  custom,  where  local  authori¬ 
ties  had  decided  to  issue  building  by-laws, 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  for  that  Board  to  supply  the 
authority  with  a  model  series,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  in  the  past  by 
rural  authorities  of  the  clauses  contained  in  the 
urban  model  series  issued  in  1877,  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  considered  equally 
suitable  for  rural  districts  (and,  in  tact,  pressed 
those  authorities  to  adopt  in  toto),  that  the 
agitation  had  arisen  for  amendment  to  enable 
people  to  substitute  some  cheaper  form  of  con¬ 
struction  than  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and 
incombustible  materials.  The  position  of  affairs 
was  that  rural  authorities  possessing  by-laws 
framed  on  the  1877  model  series  had  no  power 
to  approve  plans  of  buildings  constructed  in 
any  other  way  than  as  laid  down  by  their 
by-laws.  No  dispensing  power  was  given 
them  to  depart  from  a  by-law  when  once  made, 
nor  was  there  any  legal  process  by  which  they 
could  be  compelled  to  make,  or  alter,  any 
by-laws.  Hence  a  rural  council  was  all  power¬ 
ful  ;  for  it  might  resolve  whether  to  have  by¬ 
laws  or  not.  and,  having  got  them,  might  decide 
either  to  alter  its  by-laws,  if  thought  expedient  to 
do  so,  or  to  adhere  strictly  to  all  the  clauses.  The 
Local  Government  Board  could  ask  councils  to 
revise  by-laws,  when  it  had  been  represented  to 
that  Board  that  revision  was  needed  ;  but  they 
could  do  no  more.  The  initiative  for  either 
making,  repealing,  or  revising  by-laws  rested 
with  local  authorities  alone.  Judging  from  the 
interest  now  aroused  in  this  matter  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  legislation  would,  no 
doubt,  be  sought,  either  to  enforce  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  existing  by-laws,  where  it  was  evident 
that  they  could  with  advantage  be  amended,  or 
to  impose  on  rural  authorities  discretionary 
powers,  with  the  option  of  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  intends  erecting  a 
building  if  he  considered  these  powers  were 
insufficiently  or  improperly  applied,  unless 
meanwhile  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
able  to  persuade  rural  authorities  whose  by¬ 
laws  were  found  to  be  oppressive  to  modify 
them  Modification,  however,  should  not  mean 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which 
he  ventured  to  think  was  the  case  with  the 
two  model  series  of  1877  and  1901  with  respect 
to  the  clauses  dealing  with  materials  and 
method  of  construction.  By  the  1877  series 
nothing  but  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and 
incombustible  materials,  properly  bonded  and 
solidly  put  together,  etc.,  were  permitted,  but 
bv  the  1901  series  anything  might  be  used  for 
the  foundations,  walls,  and  roof.  He  knew  of  a 
case  where  by-laws  were  recently  made  prac- 
tically  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  1901 
model  series,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
persons  from  erecting  buildings  in  any  part 
of  the  district  where  these  by-laws  were  in 
force  of  absolutely  unsuitable  materials, 
whether  the  site  be  in  a  populous  or  a  sparsely 
inhabited  area.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be 
anvthin<*  but  desirable,  and  he  thought  it  only 
reasonable  that  some  powers  should  be  exer- 

•  d  as  regards  materials  and  construction,  and 
that  no  important  departure  should  be  made 
in  these  respects  from  the  1877  model  series, 
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unless  the  proposed  building  was  to  be  isolated. 
A  difficulty  arose  as  to  maintaining  this  isola¬ 
tion,  and  practically  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 
Hence  there  was  all  the  more  reason  why  there 
should  be  power  to  exercise  some  control  over 
the  structure  of  buildings,  which  might  be 
isolated  to-day,  but  not  so  to-morrow.  The 
provision  of  a  damp-course,  also  of  concrete, 
under  ground  floors,  and  means  to  prevent 
damp  soaking  down  parapet  walls,  were 
certainly  not  unreasonable,  and,  in  fact,  he 
should  feel  inclined  to  insist,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  upon  a  layer  of  concrete  oyer  the  site 
of  a  dwelling,  rather  than  leave  it  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  the  dampness  of  the  site 
or  the  nature  of  the  soil  rendered  such  a  pre¬ 
caution  necessary.  Air  space  and  ventilation 
were  essentials,  and  few  would  cavil  at  the 
requirements  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  considered  proper — -certainly  not  those 
who  were  desirous  of  erecting  dwellings  in 
purely. rural  localities;  but  at  times  circum¬ 
stances  arose  where  the  required  open  area  at 
the  rear  of  a  dwelling  could  not  be  secured, 
although  there  was  ample  space  at  the  side  or 
sides.  To  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  to  deal 
with  every  case  that  might  arise  was,  however, 
almost  impracticable,  but  it  would  be  well  if 
by-laws  contained  provisions  under  which 
exceptional  cases  could  be  dealt  with.  Some 
of  the  requirements  in  building  by-laws  as  to 
closets,  cesspools,  and  drainage  generally, 
might,  with  advantage,  be  modified  under 
certain  circumstances  where  purely  rural 
conditions  prevailed.  The  clause  giving  power 
to  close  buildings  considered  unfit  for  human 
habitation  appeared  to  him  superfluous,  seeing 
that  there  was  power  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  to  deal  with  buildings  unfit 
for  occupation,  whether  there  were  building 
by-laws  or  not.  The  requirements  as  to 
notices  and  deposit  of  plans  of  the  intended 
building,  as  set  forth  in  the  1901  model  series, 
did  not  appear  to  him  unreasonable — viz.,  that 
a  plan  and  section  of  the  intended  building, 
drawn  to  an  eighth  scale,  should  indicate,  “  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  compliance 
with  the  by-laws,”  the  position,  form,  and 
dimensions  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the 
sanitary  arrangements  :  but  to  be  called  upon 
to  show  to  a  scale  of  44  ft.  to  the  inch  the 
buildings  and  appurtenances  on  properties 
immediately  adjoining  the  building  site  was 
unreasonable,  as  such  a  requirement  could  not 
really  be  enforced,  for  the  owner  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  plot  could  object  to  anyone  making  a 
survey  of  his  holding. 


Mr.  Arthur  Vernqn  (Past-President),  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  the  question 
was  whether  the  by-laws  were  in  such  a  state 
that  something  must  be  done  to  put  them  on  a 
satisfactory  footing,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
authorities  and  those  who  build  under  them. 
He  represented  both  sides  of  the  question,  for 
he  was  not  only  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but 
for  thirty-five  years  he  had  belonged  to  a 
corporation  in  the  country  which  now  repre¬ 
sented  17,000  or  18,000  inhabitants,  and  he 
could  speak  from  experience  of  the  troubles 
and  conflicts  authorities  had  in  regard  to  these 
by-laws.  All  who  had  had  experience  of  this 
kind  must  feel  that  the  position  at  the  present 
moment  was  not  only  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  but  it  was  positively  injurious 
to  the  public  interests.  The  mistake  arose 
from  the  initial  management  of  the  subject : 
it  was  attempted  to  plant  the  building  laws 
of  London  in  the  country — laws  applicable  to 
towns  but  not  to  the  country.  The  consequence 
was  that  there  was  great  inequality,  and  the 
by-laws  as  now  applied  under  the  1875  Act  and 
other  Acts  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  England 
by  a  very  long  way,  and  the  by-laws  that 
existed  were  charming  in  their  variety  and 
bewildering  in  their  inconsistency.  He  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  speedily  and  thoroughly 
put  into  a  satisfactory  state.  It  was  not 
satisfactory  to  apply  stringent  by-laws  to 
batches  of  districts,  so  that  one  place  might  be 
favoured  and  another  not — one  might  have  one 
set  and  another  place  a  different  set.  It  re¬ 
stricted  building,  produced  confusion,  and 
involved  troubled  between  landlord  and 
authority.  But  the  by-laws,  as  a  whole,  had 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large  ; 
they  required  to  be  extended  and  altered. 
The  present  by-laws  were  often  inconsistent, 
partial,  and  execrable  in  their  application  in  the 
country,  and  some  power  was  required  in  order 
to  check  local  authorities  ;  the  standard  should 
be  kept  up,  but  more  latitude  should  be 
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allowed.  What  he  looked  forward  to  was  to 
see  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  conjunction 
with  bodies  like  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stenning,  arrange  to  apply  to  the  whole  of 
England  by-laws  applicable  to  all  parts.  He 
did  not  mean  one  set  of  by-laws,  for  that  was 
impossible,  but  cities  exceeding,  say,  50,000 
inhabitants  should  have  one  set ;  urban 
districts  exceeding  a  population  of  10,000 
should  have  another  set;  and  small  rural 
villages  a  third  set.  They  all  sympathised 
with  Sir  W.  Grantham’s  bold  and  manly 
defence  of  his  own  position,  without  however 
saying  that  they  would  sympathise  with  plans 
that  were  hardly  intelligible  or  descriptions  that 
were  not  professional  any  more  than  Sir  William 
would  admire  wills  or  depositions  drawn  by 
amateurs. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Smith  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  he  moved  the  ad j  ournment  of 
the  debate.  Mr.  Sabin  seconded,  and  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  discussion  at  the  next 
fortnightly  meeting. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association- 
Mr.  William  M.  Page,  having  resigned  the  joint 
honorary  secretaryship  of  the  Association, 
it  is  desired  that  all  communications  be  now 
addressed  to  Mr.  Colin  B.  Cownie,  31,  Mayfield- 
gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  Leopcld-street,  Mr.  T.  Winder 
presiding,  when  Mr.  Horace  Wilson  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  “  Law  of  Easements.”  He 
defined  an  easement  as  a  privilege,  in  the  owner 
of  one  piece  of  land  or  set  of  premises,  to  use 
or  enjoy  some  right  in  another  person’s  land, 
which,  while  not  depriving  such  other  of  his 
possession,  curtailed  his  rigbts  as  owner— 
for  example,  a  right  of  way  across  a  mans 
land  to  one’s  own  land.  An  easement  must 
reside  in  the  owner  or  occupier  as  such,  and 
must  be  available  against  another’s  land  or 
premises  ;  it  could  not  exist  separately  from 
an  interest  in  land,  or  be  severed  from  it  by 
conveyance  or  will.  It  was  a  right  without 
profit,  and  that  feature  distinguished  it  from 
the  rights  called  profits  a  prevdrr,  i.e.,  rights 
of  taking  something  from  another’s  land,  as 
wood  for  fuel,  or  stone  for  repair  of  walls 
and  roads.  It  was  different  also  from  rights 
in  gross,  i.e.,  rights  given  to  persons  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  ownership  of  land,  such  as  a  public 
right  of  way.  An  easement  imposed  on  the 
owner  of  the  land  subject  to  it  only  a  duty  to 
suffer  something,  or  refrain  from  doing  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour;  for 
example,  the  grantor  of  a  right  of  way  was  only 
bound  to  allow  the  use  of  the  way,  not  to  keep 
it  in  repair  ;  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  ancient 
lights,  he  was  only  obliged  to  refrain  from 
obstructing  the  light.  The  most  important 
easements  were  those  in  respect  of  the  right  to 
support  of  land  by  adjacent  and  subjacent  sou, 
the  right  to  the  use  of  drains  and  party  walls, 
and  the  right  to  Hght  and  air.  No  man  could, 
as  a  general  rule,  excavate  in  his  own  land, 
or  work  minerals,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  his 
neighbour’s  land  to  fall  in  ;  but  the  obligation 
to  support  as  against  adjoining  land  bound  on  y 
so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  support  the 
land  in  its  natural  state.  Nor  did  the  right 
to  support  from  subjacent  soil  prevent  the 
adjoining  owner  from  draining  his  land  as  he 
pleased.  Neither  of  these  rights  was  a  right 
to  have  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  adjacen 
or  subjacent  soil  left  in  its  natural  state,  bu 
simply  a  right  not  to  have  one’s  land  inju™ 
by  anything  done,  however  carefully,  in  the 
adjacent  or  the  underlying  soil.  And  thi 
right,  in  its  turn,  might  be  subject  to  an  case¬ 
ment  in  the  adjoining  owner  to  work  in  1 
land  so  as  to  cause  a  subsidence.  With  regard 
to  the  right  to  support  of  buildings  the  main 
principle  was  that  when  anything  had  bee 
done  to  increase  the  lateral  pressure,  as 
erecting  buildings,  no  man  had  a  right  to  sue 
increased  support  except  for  “  ancient  build¬ 
ings,  i.e.,  buildings  at  least  twenty  years  o>  > 
for  which  the  support  had  not  been  acquired 
by  fraud,  stealth,  or  the  mere  revo  able  pc 
mission  of  the  servient  owner.  A  grant  of  fan  > 
however,  for  the  express  purpose  of  builcn  n 
upon  it  created  a  legal  easement  to 
extent  as  might  be  necessary  for  enab. ling 
grantee  to  build  the  premises  and  enjoy  t  e 
in  safety  when  properly  built,  but  the  owne 
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the  house  was  not  entitled  to  do  anything  to 
.  increase  the  burden  on  the  other  owner,  and 
]  must  keep  his  house  in  repair.  Again,  the  right 
,  to  support  of  buildings  by  buildings  might 
r  be  acquired  by  prescription,  provided  that  the 
adjoining  owner  must  have  been  aware  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  building  that  support  to 
it  was  necessary.  An  action  would  be  for 
I  damage  caused  to  a  neighbour’s  building  by 
1  negligence  in  law,  but  not  always  for  negligence 
in  fact;  in  other  words,  if  there  existed  an 
easement  of  support,  and  the  adjoining  owner 
invaded  that  right,  he  would  be  liable  in  damages 
however  carefully  he  might  have  done  the  act 
complained  of,  but  if  not  he  would  not  be 
liable  if  he  took  proper  care  in  the  execution 
^  of  the  work.  The  lecturer  next  dealt  with  the 

1  topic  of  party  walls,  pointing  out  the  varying 
meanings  of  the  term,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  principles  applicable,  and  stating  that, 

^  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  the  subject  was 
'  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  local  by-laws. 
The  right  to  the  use  of  drains  now  depended 
on  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  entitled  every 
person  within  the  district  of  a  local  authority 
[j  to  empty  his  drains  into  their  sewers,  upon 
complying  with  their  requirements,  and  provided 
:  a  means  of  compelling  local  sanitary  authorities 
to  make  a  proper  system  of  sewerage  for  their 

*  respective  districts.  The  local  authority  was, 
under  the  Act,  the  sole  judge  of  what  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  construction  and  repair 
of  all  drains  within  its  district.  The  Act  gave 
very  wide  powers  as  to  sewers,  and  the  operations 
of  local  authorities  in  these  matters  too  often 
had  the  evil  results  of  causing  persons  whose 
lands  were  injuriously  affected,  either  to  make 
unreasonable  claims  for  compensation,  or 
of  driving  them  into  the  expense,  delay,  and 
annoyance  of  arbitration  under  the  Act.  The 

‘  lecturer  briefly  explained  the  system  and  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  down  by  the  Act  in  connexion  with 
these  matters,  and  then  passed*  on  to  the  ease¬ 
ment  of  light.  As  to  this,  he  traced  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  under  the  influence  of  modern 
town  life,  and  pointed  out  the  tendency  of  the 

2  courts  to  restrict  the  easements  to  such  an 
amount  of  light  as  was  actually  necessary  for 

11  the  user  of  the  particular  premises,  rather  than 
t  to  confer  a  right  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
:  all  the  light  that  had  formerly  had  access  to 

*  the  building.  The  “  45  degrees  rule  ”  was  at 

■  first  very  much  favoured,  but  it  seemed  to 
;  have  fallen  upon  evil  times  latterly,  and  had 

recently  been  declared  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
!  and  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  worth  very  little 
'  as  a  guiding  principle.  Some  of  the  leading 
5'  decisions  with  regard  to  easements  were  adverted 
.  to  and  explained.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T. 
’  Winder,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  supported 
by  Messrs.  E.  Bramley,  W.  J.  Hale,  H.  L. 
Paterson,  and  W.  C.  Fenton,  a  hearty  vote  of 

■  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his 
?  leoture. 


Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architecturai 
Society,— The  annual  dinner  of  the  Leeds  anr 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  was  held  or 
the  12th  inst.  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds 
Mr.  G.  Bertram  Bulmer,  President,  occupiec 
the  chair,  and  amongst  others  present  were  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Armitage),  Mr.  Rowland 
Barran,  M.P.,  Dr.  Bodington,  Mr.  Alfred 
Darbyshire  (Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects),  Col.  Edmund  Wilsor 
(President  of  the  Thoresby  Society),  Mr.  J.  W. 
Beaumont  (President  of  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects),  Mr.  Herbert  Davis  (President  ol 
the  York  Architectural  Society),  Mr.  Butlei 
Wilson,  Mr.  George  Corson,  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke 
(secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects),  and  Mr.  George  Ward  (President 
of  the  Leeds  Institute  of  Science  and  Art', 
and  Mr.  R.  P.  Oglesby  (hon.  secretary).  Aftei 
the  toast  of  the  King  had  been  duly  honoured. 
Br.  Bodington  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.”  He  had 
read  recently,  he  sa:d,  that  “  architecture 
was  an  art  esteemed  and  encouraged  in  all 
enlightened  nations  as  tending  to  promote  the 
domestic  convenience  of  citizens  and  the 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  towns  and 
cities.  He  wondered,  if  the  embellishment 
01  towns  and  cities  were  taken  as  a  sign  of 
the  enlightenment  of  a  nation,  how  far  an 
impartial  critic  would  say  that  we  were  an 
nhghtened  nation.  He  supposed  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  there  had  never 
Deen  a  time  in  which  wealth  had  accumulated  at 
e  same  rate  as  it  had  in  England  during  the 
AlAth  century.  But  had  the  embellishment  of 
our  towns  and  cities  kept  pace  with  the  rapidity 
ot  the  growth  of  our  wealth  and  the  rapidr 
with  which  our  population  had  ag 


into  great  and  growing  centres  ?  He  doubted 
whether  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  would 
be  just.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  present- 
day  conditions  with  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  ancient  Greece — a  poor  country 
whose  monuments,  as  they  abounded  in  their 
present  state  of  decay,  were  an  example  to 
later  ages.  Why  was  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  national  wealth  of  Greece  lavished  on 
its  public  buildings,  splendid  temples,  and  town 
halls  ?  The  answer  was,  he  thought,  to  be 
found  truthfully  recorded  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Butcher :  “To  the  Greek  the  city 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  people’s  nobler 
aspirations  ”  ;  and  again  :  “To  the  Greek  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  home  and  splendour  in  the  city 
— that  was  the  principle.”  Was  not  the 
principle  at  the  present  time :  Splendour  in 
the  home  and  meanness  in  the  city  ?  Yet  he 
would  not  be  entirely  a  pessimist.  The  great 
democratic  bodies  which  now  governed  our 
cities  and  county  areas  were  becoming  sensible 
to  the  dignity  of  their  own  position,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  manifest  signs  that  that 
dignity  was  being  expressed  in  the  buildings 
which  it  became  their  duty  to  erect  or  improve. 
Speaking  locally,  he  would  like  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  possession  of  more  control  as  to  the 
height  of  buildings,  and  as  to  those  advertise¬ 
ments  which  often  disfigured  them. — Mr.  Alfred 
Darbyshire,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said  that 
the  wisest  thing  the  Institute  had  ever  done 
was  to  open  its  arms  to  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  provinces.  The  Institute  had 
done  many  things  deserving  of  gratitude ; 
it  had  made  certain  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  competitions  ;  indeed,  everything  it  had  done 
had  been  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  The  question  of 
registration  was  now  being  seriously  discussed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute.  It  was  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  profession 
but  to  the  Institute  itself.  A  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  upon  their  report,  which  would  shortly  be 
issued,  steps  would  doubtless  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  the  registration 
of  architects. — Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  proposed 
“  The  Allied  Societies,”  and  alluded  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Architects  which 
would  take  place  in  London  in  July  of  next  year. 
He  hoped  that  the  allied  societies  would  attend 
in  good  numbers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont,  of 
Manchester,  replying  to  the  toast,  remarked 
that  in  numbers  his  Society  was  the  largest  of  all 
the  allied  societies.  He  mentioned  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  students  as  an  object  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  allied  societies,  adding  that  last 
year  the  Royal  Institute  made  a  grant  of  25 7. 
to  the  Manchester  Society  for  educational 
purposes.  He  approved  the  principle  of 
registration,  and  said  that  whilst  it  would  not 
prevent  an  unregistered  man,  say  an  auctioneer 
or  estate  agent,  from  making  plans,  it  would  give 
the  registered  person  a  valuable  status.  It  had 
been  said  that  registration  would  shackle  art, 
but  he  could  not  understand  that  argument. 
He  failed  to  see  how  education  could  possibly 
destroy  the  artistic  qualities  in  a  man. — Mr. 
Butler  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  submitted  the  toast 
of  “  The  Houses  of  Parliament.” — Mr.  Rowland 
Barran,  M.P.,  replied  to  the  toast.  “  If,”  he 
said,  “  we  are  to  reach  the  ideal  in  architecture, 
which  has  been  foreshadowed  to-night,  it 
must  be  by  putting  greater  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  architects  who  are  allied  to  the  great 
societies,  and  it  must  be  to  some  extent  by  a 
process  of  exclusion  of  those  who  have  not 
fitted  themselves  as  members  of  the  great 
profession.”  Bad  buildings  were  an  expense 
to  the  nation,  and  were  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  the  nation’s  resources.  One  might,  indeed, 
go  further,  and  say  there  were  many  defects 
in  bad  buildings  which  recoiled  upon  us  in  our 
great  cities,  and  entailed  serious  expense 
to  the  community  by  the  clearances  which  had 
often  to  be  effected.  It  was  not  sufficient  that 
buildings  should  be  regulated  by  by-laws ; 
the  initiative  should  come  from  those  who 
had  the  actual  work  to  do.  Speaking  on  the 
subject  of  by-laws,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  those  who  had 
the  supervision  of  architects’  plans  under 
local  governing  bodies  were  more  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  work.  Would  it  not,  he 
asked,  be  a  great  advantage  if  those  gentlemen 
qualified  themselves  by  examination. — The  Lord 
Mayor  proposed  “  The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,”  and  commented  upon 
the  fact  that  the  blackened  atmosphere  in  our 
large  towns  largely  spoiled  the  effect  of  good 
architecture.  He  pleaded  for  some  relief  in 
the  monotonous  array  of  red  bricks  which 


constituted  most  of  our  buildings;  In  America 
the  variety  of  colour  was  remarkable.  “  I 
think,  he  added,  “  there  is  great  scope  in 
this  country  for  kiln  owners  who  can  manu¬ 
facture  their  bricks  from  different  colours  of 
clay.  —The  President,  in  responding  to  the 
toast,  said  that  the  Society  was  formed  in 
1876  by  a  number  of  young  men  to  promote 
professional  and  educational  facilities,  with 
the  title  of  the  “  Leeds  Architectural  Associa- 
tion,”  Mr.  George  Corson  being  the  first  President 
and  Messrs.  Hall  and  Thorp  secretaries.  In  1881 
the  title  was  changed  to  the  “  Leeds  Architec¬ 
tural  Society,”  and  again  in  1883  to 
the  “  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society.  In  1885  the  Society  further  con 
solidated  its  position  by  obtaining  incorpora¬ 
tion  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1867,  and  in 
1891  was  allied  with  the  R.I.B.A.  and  seven¬ 
teen  other  societies.  In  1893  the  country 
was  divided  into  districts  allotted  to  the 
various  societies.  The  work  of  the  Society 
was  mainly  professional  and  educational. 
Under  the  first  they  secured  mutual  professional 
action  and  alliance  with  the  R.I.B.A.  and  other 
societies.  Under  the  second  they  secured  classes 
for  both  design  and  construction,  and  provided 
prizes  for  them,  and  in  1892  a  silver  medal 
was  struck  for  annual  presentation  to  deserving 
students.  In  1902  they  established  a  school 
of  Architecture,  which  was  so  arranged  as  to 
derive  the  fullest  advantages  from  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Leeds  Institute  of  Science  and  Art, 
and  on  both  the  technical  and  art  sides.  The 
R.I.B.A.  examinations  for  associateship  were 
held  twice  yearly  under  the  control  of  the 
Society.  Each  session  there  were  seven  lectures 
given  by  experts  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 
A  library  had  been  formed  for  the  use  of  students, 
and  quite  recently  the  library,  which  had  been 
housed  in  the  Public  Free  Reference  Library, 
had  been  augmented  through  the  beneficence 
of  a  deceased  member.  It  now  numbered  500 
volumes.  In  1876,  when  the  Society  was 
formed,  there  were  80  members,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  407.  In  1905  the  membership 
was  170  and  the  annual  expenditure  2007. 
There  was  a  large  amount  of  work  yet  before 
the  Society  in  aiding  the  Bill  for  Registration 
of  Architects,  at  present  being  dealt  with  by 
the  R.I.B.A.,  and  also  in  founding  a  Chair 
of  Architecture  at  the  Leeds  University. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  what  had  been  done  at 
Manchester  ought  not  to  be  impossible  at 
Leeds.  He  appealed  to  the  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturers  and  landed  proprietors  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Leeds  to  assist  in  this  noble  work, 
so  that  architecturally  the  Leeds  University 
might  be  raised  to  the  level  of  that  at  Man¬ 
chester. — The  toast  of  “  The  Guests  ”  was 
given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Chorley,  M.A.,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  J.  S.  R.  Phillips. — Mr. 
George  Corson  proposed  “  The  President,” 
and  the  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  17th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings,  Blackett-street,  Newcastle,  Mr. 
R.  P.  S.  Twizell,  A. R.I.B.A.,  lecturer  on 
architecture  at  the  Armstrong  College,  New¬ 
castle,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  The  Evolution 
of  Domestic  Architecture.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Association,  presided.  The 
lecturer  said  the  earliest  forms  of  houses  in 
Great  Britain  were  of  round  or  oval  shape, 
built  of  wood  and  basket  work,  and  made  wind 
and  watertight  by  a  plastering  of  mud  and  clay, 
the  top  of  the  hut  being  thatched  with  reeds  or 
some  such  material.  At  a  later  date  houses 
were  built  of  stone  in  imitation  of  these  round 
huts.  Improvements  were  gradually  made, 
although  wood  still  remained  the  principal 
building  material,  and  continued  to  be  so  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
few  houses  and  the  dwellings  of  large  landowners 
and  border  lords.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  manor  house  of  either  a  Saxon 
or  a  Norman  consisted  of  an  entrance  porch 
with  a  hall  on  one  side  and  a  bower  or  women’s 
room  on  the  other.  The  hall  became  the  chief 
feature  of  every  house  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  in  reality  the  house,  and  hence  country 
houses  are  still  called  halls.  At  the  inner 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  “  dais,”  a  platform  one 
step  high  across  the  hall,  on  which  was  placed 
the  high  table,  and  behind  it  was  usually  the 
entrance  to  the  private  apartments.  The 
fire  was  frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  nail 
on  a  hearth  of  brick  and  stone,  the  logs  being 
raised  on  andirons.  Louvres  were  made  in  the 
roof  to  let  the  smoke  out.  This  custom  con¬ 
tinued  in  many  college  halls  in  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  till  about  1820.  In  the  hall  was 
transacted  the  whole  life  of  the  household. 
After  the  hall  the  most  important  apartment 
was  the  solar,  usually  a  large  apartment,  placed 
at  the  principal  or  dais  end  of  the  hall,  but  at  a 
higher  level.  It  was  the  chamber  or  private 
family  apartment,  and  more  particularly  a 
ladies’  room,  and  was  also  used  as  a  private 
dining-room. 


- - 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  Camber¬ 
well  reported,  on  Saturday,  that  the  Lewis¬ 
ham  Borough  Council  has  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  sewers  in  its  district,  in  consequence  of 
the  complaints  received  from  residents  as  to 
smells  emanating  from  surface  road  venti¬ 
lators.  It  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  surface 
road  ventilators  were  to  be  placed  much 
closer  together  than  at  present,  steps  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  London 
County  Council  drainage  by-laws,  made 
under  section  202  of  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  1855  (which  by-laws  require  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  and  efficient  inter¬ 
cepting  trap  in  every  main  or  other  drain  of 
a  new  building) ;  and  each  house  compelled  to 
have  a  ventilation  pipe  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  drain,  each  one  of  these  pipes  would 
act  as  a  ventilator  to  the  sewer,  and  surface 
gratings  in  the  road  would,  in  most  cases,  act 
as  fresh-air  inlets.  The  matter  was  referred 
by  the  Camberwell  Committee  to  the 
Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  W.  Oxtoby),  and  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Stevens)  for  a 
report,  and  the  following  had  been  received :  — 

There  can  be  no  question,  but  that  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  sewers  is  a  serious  difficulty  at  the  present 
time.  That  they  are  bound  to  be  ventilated  seems 
to  be  agreed,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  Bristol 
and  several  other  places,  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  in  them. 
The  only  means  of  ventilation,  now  that  house 
drains  can  no  longer  act  as  such,  are  either 
columns  discharging  at  a  good  level  above  the 
road,  or  open  gratings  at  the  _  road  level  in  the 
centre  of  the  road.  We  receive  complaints  in 
respect  of  both  of  these;  in  fact,  closing  the  one 
at  the  road  level  and  erecting  columns  is  usually 
followed  by  complaints  of  sewer  gas  blowing  in  at 
the  upper  windows  of  the  adjoining  houses.  As 
Lewisham  justly  points  out,  the .  difficulty  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  gradual  inter¬ 
ception  of  all  house  drains  from  the  sewer,  and 
with  the  concomitant  abolition  of  the  former  means 
of  ventilation  which  were  formed  by  the  direct 
rain-water  and  soil-pipes.  The  remedies  proposed 
by  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council  aro  that  inter¬ 
ceptors  should  no  longer  be  enforceable  under  the 
by-laws,  and  that  sewer  ventilators  should  be  put 
nearer  together.  As  the  Council  is  not  asked  to 
express  any  opinion  on  this  latter  point,  com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary.  But  as  regards  the  non- 
msistence  on  the  provision  of  interceptors,  we  are 
both  agreed  that  it  is  a  wise  step  to  take,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  better  ventilation  of  the  sewers, 
but  also,  as  we  have  before  often  insisted,  on 
other  grounds.  Indeed,  we  have  previously  advised 
that  rain-water  pipes  going  direct  to  the  drain 
and  not  opening  near  a  window  should  be  left 
connected  direct  with  the  sewer,  even  in  houses 
where  no  interceptor  is  provided,  and  the  step 
proposed  by  Lewisham  is  only  a  little  in  advance 
of  this.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  contended  that  the 
danger  of  allowing  sewer  gas  to  escape  from 
ventilating  pipes  attached  to  houses  will  be  ex¬ 
treme;  but  we  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
the  danger  is  equal  to  that  of  allowing  the  smells 
from  the  sewer  at  the  road  level,  and  especially  from 
those  owned  by  the  London  County  Council.  For 
instances,  the  Alban.v-road  sewer,  the  Victoria- 
road  sewer,  and  the  one  in  Denmark  Hill.  These 
are  good  object  lessons,  so  far  as  evil-smelling 
sewer  ventilators  are  concerned.  By  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  County  Council  it  is  required  that 
an  untrapped  opening  to  the  drain  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  interceptor  as  possible.  This 
is  usually  closed  by  a  mica  flap,  more  often  out  of 
order  than  in,  and  it  not  infrequently  communicates 
with  a  drain,  or  rather  a  miniature  sewer,  which 
may  take  the  sewage  of  ten  or  a  dozen  houses. 
That  such  a  condition  of  things  can  and  does  give 
rise  to  nuisance  we  have  experienced,  and,  in 
defiance  of  theoretical  sanitation,  have  ordered 
that  such  inlets  be  closed.  Such  inlets,  however, 
aro  prescribed  by  the  bv-laws,  although  we  are 
convinced  that  the  forbidden  practice  of  allowing 
each  house  to  act  as  a  sewer  ventilator  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  so-called  air  inlets  will  cause 
less  nuisance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  desirability  of  interceptors,  for,  when  there 
has  been  any  possible  means  of  getting  out  of  the 
by-law,  we  are  not'  ashamed  to  say  we  have  aided 
and  abetted  any  plan  by  which  the  rule  for  their 
enforcement  can  be  evaded. 

The  Committee,  having  fully  gone  into  the 
subject,  had  decided  (subject  to  the  usual 
sanction)  that  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council 
be  informed  that  the  Camberwell  authority 
favour  the  views  expressed  by  Lewisham,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  London  County  Council  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  by-law 
made  under  section  202  of.  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  .  1855,  which  requires  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  and  efficient  inter¬ 
cepting  trap  in  every  main  or  other  drain  of 
a  new  building. 


Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council,  at  its  last 
meeting,  concurred  with  the  views  of  the 
Lewisham  Borough  Council,  and  resolved  to 
support  the  suggestion  of  that  authority. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cottage  Hospital  foe  Crieff  and  District. 
— A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  in 
connexion  with  the  proposed  cottage  hospital 
for  Crieff  and  district  for  non-infectious  diseases 
was  held  in  the  Porteous  Hall,  Crieff,  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  Chairman  stated  that  they 
had  met  to  consider  as  to  the  adoption  of  a 

Elan  for  the  hospital.  Fourteen  designs  had 
een  received,  and  these  had  been  reduced  to  a 
leet  of  four.  After  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  adoption  of  the  four  plans,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  these,  the  final  vote  resulting  in  a 
recommendation  that  No.  2  be  adopted,  subject 
to  such  modifications  and  alterations  as  the 
Committee  deemed  necessary.  The  plan 
adopted  is  that  by  Mr.  Maidment,  architect, 
Edinburgh. 

£be  Stubent’s  Column. 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— III. 

A  Sixteen-story  Office  Building. 

|  LTHOUGH  the  construction  of  ex- 
■  ceedingly  tall  buildings  is  not  likely 
to  become  general  in  this  country, 

- the  example  forming  the  subject 

of  the  present  article  is  of  direct  interest,  as  it 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  suitability  of  concrete- 
steel  for  structures  of  a  type  in  which  the  two 
essential  factors  are  minimum  weight  and 
maximum  strength. 

Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  United  States  to  consider  that  these 
characteristics  could  best  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  steel  frame  veneered  with  terra-cotta, 
brick,  or  stone.  Reinforced  concrete  now  offers 
an  alternative,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  preferable, 
method  of  construction.  If  tall  structures  can 
be  built  successfully  in  reinforced  concrete,  it 
follows  that  the  use  of  this  material  is  certain 
to  give  satisfactory  results  when  applied  to 
buildings  of  the  heights  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  structure  here  considered  is  known  as  the 
Ingalls  Building,  and  occupies  a  site  covering  an 
area  of  100  ft.  by  50  ft.  6  in.  at  the  corner  of  Vine- 
street  and  Fourth-street,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 
(see  Fig.  13).  It  is  built  entirely  of  reinforced 
concrete,  and,  although  the  architectural  design 
is  not  remarkable  for  novelty,  the  structure 
is  worthy  of  note  as  the  first  example  of  a  tall 
office  building  in  the  material  mentioned. 

In  ordinary  steel-cage  construction,  the 
skeleton  is  usually  erected  before  the  walls, 
floors,  and  other  details  are  commenced,  and 
work  upon  these  parts  is  simultaneously  under¬ 
taken  at  various  heights  from  the  ground  level 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  rapid  completion. 
Hence,  no  comparison  is  possible  between 
such  methods  of  building  and  those  practised 
in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Ino-alls 
Building,  however,  the  whole  of  the  operations 
were  conducted  in  regular  succession'  from 
basement  to  roof,  the  walls  and  floors  of  each 
story  being  finished  in  turn  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  work  above.  For  this  reason 
the  nature  of  the  operations  and  details  of  the 
contractors’  plant  deserve  careful  examination 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  construction 
we  will  deal  with  the  general  features  of  the 
building.  As  will  be  seen  by  Figs.  12  and  13 
it  comprises  sixteen  stories,  apart  from  the 
basement  and  sub-basement,  and  is  rectangular 
in  plan.  It  stands  upon  a  stratum  of  firm 
gravel  and  sand,  and  has  extended  footings 
for  the  walls  and  columns,  these  footings  being 
situated  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  base 
ment  floors  (see  Fig.  12). 
n  Party  wa^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

building— at  the  top  of  the  plan— had  a  con. 
Crete  footing  2  ft.  below  the  present  basement 
floor  level,  but,  as  the  new  column  bases  were 
to  be  placed  some  6  ft.  lower,  the  wall  was 
underpnmed  and  a  new  footing  constructed 
suitable  for  the  load  of  9  tons  per  linear  foot 
.  1,  at  ,the  northern  end  of  the  site— 

at  the  left  hand  of  the  plan— belonged  entirely 
to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  property,  and 
above  the  present  basement  level  was  carried  bv 
columns  built  into  the  masonry  at  intervals 


of  about  16  ft.  This  wall  was  supported  on  I 
needle  beams  during  the  removal  of  the  old  I 
and  the  building  of  the  new  footings,  the-  I 
latter  being  situated  about  12  ft.  lower  than  ] 
the  original  depth.  Upon  the  new  footings  a-  I 
21 -in.  limestone  wall  was  built,  surmounted  I 
by  two  18-in.  I-beams  for  distribution  of  the-  I 
column  loads.  All  other  loads  about  the  I 
building  are  transmitted  by  columns  to  the- 
foundations,  which  are  described  later. 

The  columns  generally  are  spaced  so  that  the-  I 
main  girders  have  spans  of  16  ft.  and  33  ft.,  I 
the  floor  panels  measuring  16  ft.  by  33  ft.  The 
height  from  floor  to  floor  of  the  principal 
stories  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  each  story  between  the  second  and  fifteenth 
floors  has  the  uniform  height  of  12  ft.  6  in.  from- 
floor  to  floor. 

The  height  of  the  building  from  pavement  j 
level  to  the  cornice  is  210  ft.,  a  particularly 
noteworthy  fact  being  that  the  employment  of 
concrete-steel  floors  permitted  a  reduction  of 
height  equal  to  1  ft.  for  each  floor,  as  compared  I 
with  the  height  that  would  have  been  necessary  I 
if  floors  with  a  framework  of  steel  girders  had  I 
been  adopted.  This  means  a  total  saving  in 
the  height  of  16  ft.,  and,  taking  into  account  I 
the  reduced  amount  of  material  for  walls  and 
interior  fittings,  it  represents  a  very  considerable-  I 
economy.  The  cubic  measurement  saved  is I 
16  x  100  x50‘5-.  80,800  cubic  ft.,  which  even 
at  the  low  rate  of  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  is  equal 
to  more  than  2,000Z. 

Although  the  walls  are  built  throughout  of 
concrete-steel,  they  are  faced  externally  with 
4£-in.  marble  slabs  up  to  the  third  floor,  and 
above  that  the  facing  is  of  glazed  brick  with 
terra-cotta  mouldings.  The  marble  work  is. 
attached  to  the  concrete  by  means  of  horizontal 
grooves  cut  in  the  back  surface  of  the  blocks  and 
engaging  projecting  ribs  formed  on  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  concrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Anchors, 
formed  of  thin  wrought  -  iron  rods  are  also 
employed  for  holding  the  marble  in  position,  I 
the  metal  being  embedded  in  the  concrete.  The- 
bottom  course  of  the  brick  facing  is  laid  upon 
a  ledge  formed  in  the  concrete,  and  the  brick¬ 
work  is  secured  by  numerous  anchors  of  the 
same  kind  embedded  in  the  concrete.  The 
terra-cotta  used  in  conjunction  with  the  brick 
facing  is  secured  by  means  of  grooved  joints- 
similar  to  those  adopted  for  the  marble  facing. 

In  the  ground  floor  and  first  stories  the 
exterior  window  and  door  frames  are  of  cast  iron, 
a  material  which  the  recent  Baltimore  fire  showed 
to  be  undesirable  for  such  work,  owing  to  the 
permanent  increase  of  volume  which  takes 
place  in  cast  iron  after  exposure  to  liigh  tern-  | 
peratures.  In  the  higher  stories  of  the  building  ■ 
the  window  frames  are  of  wrought  iron,  a  ma¬ 
terial  winch  is  free  from  the  peculiarity- 
mentioned. 

For  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  utilisation 
of  space  beneath  the  street  pavements,  con¬ 
crete-steel  retaining  walls  were  built  below  I 
the  curbs  in  Fourth  and  Vine  streets,  as  in-  I 
dicated  in  Fig.  13.  Along  Fourth-street,  I 
and  as  far  as  column  No.  18  in  Vine-street,  I 
the  wall  is  14  ft.  high  by  8  in.  thick,  and  has  a  I 
footing  2  ft.  wide.  The  concrete  is  reinforced  by  I 
i-in.  vertical  and  £-in.  continuous  horizontal  I 
bars,  as  in  Fig.  15,  and  at  intervals  by  counter-  I 
forts  of  concrete,  from  the  upper  ends  of  which  I 
horizontal  concrete-steel  struts,  forming  girders-  I 
for  the  pavement  construction,  are  carried  I 
back  to  the  main  columns  (see  Figs.  12  and  15).  I 
At  the  comers  of  the  building  the  retaining  I 
walls  are  bonded  by  anchor  bolts  attached  I 
to  the  vertical  reinforcement  and  embedded  I 
in  the  concrete.  Between  column  No.  18  in 
Vine-street  and  the  north  end  of  the  building  I 
the  retaining  wall  is  2 1  ft.  high  by  24  in.  thick  at 
the  base,  tapering  to  8  in.  thick  at  the  top. 
The  footing  of  this  wall  projects  261  in.  on  the 
outer  side  and  6  ft.  6  in.  on  the  inner  side.  I 
After  the  construction  of  the  retaining  walls  I 
they  were  supported  temporarily  by  shores  j 
until  the  columns  and  girders  had  been  built.  I 

As  the  street  foot  pavement  practically 
forms  part  of  the  building,  it  was  laid  by  the  I 
contractors.  It  consists  of  J6  ft.  by  8  ft.  1 
concrete- steel  slabs  4jj-  in.  thick,  and  is  mono-  I 
lithic  with  the  horizontal  girders,  or  struts,  I 
between  the  retaining  wall  and  the  columns.  I 
Two  intersecting  series  of  J-in.  diam.  steel  j 
bars  form  the  reinforcement  of  the  paving,  j 
these  bars  overlapping  21  in.  at  all  uprights  and 
angles.  The  slabs  were  finished  with  a  layer  of 
mortar  consisting  of  one  part  of  Portland  I 
cement  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  granite  j 
screenings,  the  upper  surface  being  trowelled 
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smooth,  and  divided  into  4-ft.  squares  by 
Y-shaped  grooves  filled  with  asphalt.  Finally  it 
was  sprinkled  with  granite  screenings  before 
the  mortar  had  set.  Below  the  slabs,  a  1-in. 
steel-lath  ceiling,  constructed  in  panels,  is 
supported  by  wire  hangers  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  girders.  The  hangers  were 
embedded  in  the  pavement  slabs  by  being 
passed  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  column  spacing  will  be 
obtained  by  inspection  of  the  foundation  plan 
(Fig.  13),  wherein  all  the  columns  are  numbered 
from  1  to  25.  The  main  columns  (Nos.  1  to 
23)  measure  38  in.  by  34  in.  at  the  base,  and 
are  progressively  reduced  to  12  in.  square  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  the  footings  of  the  different 
columns  varying  in  dimensions  according  to  the 
load  to  be  carried. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  columns 
along  the  street  frontages  are  provided  with 
independent  footings,  and  that  the  columns 
in  the  eastern  party  wall — at  the  top  of  Fig.  13 — 
are  supported  on  footings  which  also  carry  the 
corresponding  interior  columns.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  necessary  owing  to  lack  of  room  for 
the  construction  of  separate  foundations  along 
the  line  of  the  party  wall. 

The  four  drawings  in  Fig.  16  give  the  details 
of  a  typical  footing  for  two  columns,  as  on  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  building.  In  the  lower 
portion  or  base  of  tins  footing  there  are  forty- 
nine  1-in.  twisted  steel  bars  placed  transversely, 
and  below  the  larger  column  base  eight  short 
£-in.  bars  placed  longitudinally  ;  in  the  narrow 
upper  portion  the  reinforcement  consists  of 
two  f-in.  and  ten  lj-in.  straight  bars,  nine  lj-in. 
twisted  steel  bars  bent  as  shown  in  the  side 
elevation,  and  a  series  of  seven  inverted  U- 
shaped  stirrups  of  £-in.  bars.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  reinforcing  bars  is  shown  more 
clearly  in  the  enlarged  section  through  A — A. 

In  principle,  this  type  of  footing  resembles 
the  grillage  system  frequently  employed  for  the 
support  of  columns  in  steel  frame  construction, 
and,  in  addition  to  being  extremely  simple  and 
compact,  it  tends  to  consolidate  the  structure. 
The  party  wall  between  the  outer  columns  was 
formed  with  them,  and,  owing  to  the  ample 
support  provided,  it  was  not  necessary  to  build 
this  wall  more  than  4  in.  thick,  except  around 
the  windows  for  the  purpose  of  making  suitable 
provision  for  fixing  the  window  frames. 

Fig.  17  contains  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
typical  footing  for  a  single  column,  as  on  the 
western  side  of  the  building.  The  reinforcement 
is  situated  near  the  lower  surface  of  the  concrete, 
and  consists  of  twenty-seven  £-in.  bars  in  one 
direction  and  twenty-six  f-in.  bars  in  the 
other. 

In  every  case  the  foundations  were  built 
quite  independently  of  the  columns,  for  each 
of  which  a  cast-iron  base  was  provided 
having  projecting  bosses  on  the  upper  surface 
to  receive  the  vertical  reinforcement  of  the 
concrete-steel  columns.  All  these  bosses  were 
faced  to  a  true  horizontal  surface  so  as  to 
provide  a  perfectly  level  bearing  for  the  faced 
ends  of  the  vertical  reinforcement. 

The  bases  vary  in  dimensions,  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  description,  we  will  take  a  base  such 
as  was  used  for  columns  Nos.  9  to  13  and  Nos. 
17  to  21.  This,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  18, 
consists  of  a  base-plate  measuring  4  ft.  6£  in. 
square  by  3  in.  thick  at  the  bottom,  from  which 
sixteen  ribs — twelve  l£-in.  thick  and  four  f-in. 
thick— rise  to  the  eight  projecting  bosses, 
four  4-in.  diam.  and  four  3f-in.  diam.  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  base,  these  ribs  being 
strengthened  by  horizontal  ribs  about  lf-in. 
square  cast  on  the  base-plate,  one  rib  carried 
along  the  outer  sides  of  the  base  and  the  other 
forming  a  square  in  an  intermediate  position. 
Four  2-in.  holes  are  cast  in  the  bottom  plate 
to  facilitate  fixing.  The  spaces  between  the 
vertical  ribs  of  the  bases  were  purposely  left 
open  so  that  they  might  be  filled  up  with 
concrete  when  the  columns  were  moulded. 

Another  base  as  used  for  columns  Nos.  14  and 
15  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19.  The  general 
construction  is  very  similar  to  that  above 
described,  but  there  are  only  fourteen  outer 
vertical  ribs  and  four  bosses  for  the  vertical 
reinforcement  of  the  columns. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  old 
foundations  of  the  building  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  involved  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  footings.  We  may  now  add  that,  after 
the  site  had  been  cleared,  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  premises  were  shored  and  in  some 
places  underpinned  with  rubble  masonry 


wedged  underneath  the  old  walls  and 
thoroughly  grouted.  The  next  step  was  to 
excavate  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  walls 
and  columns  and  to  lay  the  footings  upon  a 
carefully-levelled  surface.  In  setting  out  the 
positions  of  the  various  columns,  the  centres 
were  indicated  at  ground  floor  level  by  marks 
on  a  line  near  the  building  line.  These  marks 
were  laid  off  by  the  aid  of  a  transit  instrument, 
and  corresponding  marks  were  placed  on  a  line 
near  the  top  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  so  that 
the  points  could  be  again  laid  off  in  case  of 
interference  with  the  first  series  of  marks.  The 
footings,  as  described,  were  then  moulded, 
and  after  the  column  and  wall  forms  had  been 
erected  the  excavations  were  filled  behind 
and  rammed  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  above  the 
foundation  level. 

Everything  was  then  ready  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  superstructure,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  next  article. 

- ^4-. - 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

The  receiving  days  for  works  for  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  are  as  follows  : — 

For  water-colours,  miniatures,  black  and 
white  drawings,  engravings,  etchings,  archi¬ 
tectural  drawings,  and  all  other  works  under 
glass,  Friday,  March  24. 

For  oil  paintings,  Saturday  and  Monday, 
March  25  and  27. 

For  sculpture,  Tuesday,  March  28. 

The  hours  for  reception  are  from  7  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  All  works  must  be  delivered  at  the 
Burlington  Gardens  entrance ;  none  will  be 
received  at  the  Piccadilly  entrance. 

- *  -»  • - 
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A  Prize  for  Architects. — I  was  once  proud 
of  my  descent  from  “  the  proud  Salopians,” 
who  formerly  preferred  their  ancient  abbacy 
to  a  new  bishopric.  Plentiful  evidence  still 
remains  of  their  love  of  architecture :  that 
evidence  however,  methinks,  is  in  stone,  and 
not  in  humanity,  if  the  Bridgenorth  authorities 
represent  the  latter.  In  your  advertisements 
of  last  week,  the  directors  of  the  Bridgenorth 
Public  Buildings,  &c.,  appear  desirous  of 
receiving  designs,  &c.,  for  public  buildings,  &c., 
&c.  They  offer  20 1.  and  10Z.  as  baits  ;  the  first, 
however,  to  be  disgorged  if  the  (I  was  going  to 
say)  architect  shall  be  hooked  in  for  the  erection. 
You  would  not  credit  such  liberality  if  it  were 
not  rendered  somewhat  less  profuse  by  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  particulars  may  be  had  for  5s. 
which,  if  there  should  be  forty  competitors, 
would  eliminate  the  second  premium.  Your 
readers  may  be  obtuse  enough  to  imagine  that 
because  both  the  baits  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
gudgeons  themselves,  therefore  the  small  fry 
will  not  bite.  Let  us,  however,  watch  these 
expert  anglers.— F.  R.  I.  B.  A.— The  Builder, 
January  20,  1855. 


Jllustrattons. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRfi  CCEUR,  PARIS. 

HIS,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  not  the 
title  on  the  plates,  which  is  a  mistake 
arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding 
with  our  Paris  correspondent.  We 
had  commissioned  him  to  get  photographs 
taken  for  us  of  the  Armenian  church,  as  the 
only  photographs  obtainable  were  far  too 
small ;  and  those  arriving  shortly  after  were 
assumed  to  be  what  we  had  asked  for,  the 
editor  having  only  seen  the  Armenian  church 
when  half  finished  and  surrounded  by  scaffold¬ 
ing  ;  and  both  buildings  are  in  the  modern 
Fiench-Byzantine  style.  The  mistake  was 
not  discovered  till  after  the  plates  were  printed. 

However,  the  name  does  no  harm  to  the 
illustrations,  which  are  photographs  showing 
the  present  external  aspect  of  the  church  on 
Montmartre.  This  is  the  first  view  we  have 
been  able  to  give  of  the  finished  cupolas  from 
the  actual  work.  A  good  deal  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  internally,  but  the  church 
seems  at  last  to  be  approaching  exterior 
completion. 

BROMLEY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  give  this  week  the  perspective  view  and 
plans  of  the  design  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Ashley  and 
Mr.  Win  ton  Newman,  which  obtained  the  second 


premium  in  the  competition  for  the  new  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings  for  Bromley. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  architects’ 
draft  Report  serve  to  explain  their  intention 
in  the  design  : — 

“  The  keynote  to  the  planning  of  the  municipal  build¬ 
ings  is  the  council  chamber,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  facade,  and  on  the  first  floor;  it  is 
a  lofty  apartment  with  an  octagonal  roof  with  circular 
windows  cutting  in  on  each  side  of  the  octagon;  the 
windows  being  kept  high  up  to  prevent  annoyance 
from  the  sound  of  traffic,  etc.  The  council  chamber  is 
approached  from  the  entrance-hall  by  a  double  staircase, 
on  the  landing  of  which  a  lobby  for  hats  and  coats 
has  been  provided. 

The  plans  clearly  show  the  disposition  of  the  various 
departments,  with  their  special  entrances  as  required  by 
the  conditions.  The  town  clerk’s  department  on  the 
first  floor  to  the  north,  with  the  council’s  suite  to  the 
south  ;  on  the  ground  floor,  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  are  the  sanitary  and  accountant's  departments; 
to  the  right  the  borough  engineer  and  education  depart¬ 
ments. 

Materials  and  Construction.— The  floors  throughout 
would  be  of  fire-resisting  materials,  the  walls  of  brick, 
with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  as  shown  on  the 
elevation  to  Tweedy -road.  Timber- framed  roofs, 
covered  with  boarding  and  green  roofing  slates,  and 
the  dome  covered  with  copper  sheeting ;  the  flat  over 
front  part  of  county  building  and  education  department 
would  bo  finished  with  asphalt.e  on  a  concrete  base, 
which  would  form  the  floor  of  the  future  extension. 
The  flooring  of  entrance-hall  would  bo  of  marble  slabs, 
the  corridors  of  terrazzo  paving,  with  borders;  the 
flooring  of  the  offices  generally  of  pitch-pine  blocks ;  of 
council  chamber  and  committee-room  suite,  of  oak 
boarding,  in  narrow  widths.  The  main  staircase  would 
be  constructed  of  stone  with  stone  balustrade,  etc.  The 


joinery  throughout  of  Columbian  pine,  finished  with  a 
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chamber  and  suite,  which  would  be  of  oak.  The  snnpea 
ceilings  of  council  chamber  and  committee-rooms  would 
be  finished  in  modelled  plaster. 

Warming  and  Ventilation.— The  municipal  and 
county  offices  have  been  provided  with  open  fireplaces 
for  heating  the  offices,  and  for  ventilation  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  lip  a  separate  ventilation  flue,  in  the  chimney 
stacks,  from  each  of  the  offices.  In  consultation  with  a 
heating  engineer,  two  small  heating  chambers  hag 
been  provided,  the  one  for  the  council  chamber,  muni¬ 
cipal  corridors,  and  additional  heating  in  some  01  tno 
larger  rooms  ;  the  other  for  the  police-court  and  county 
buildings  generally.  Double  radiators  are  su^cst“i 
with  fresh  air  brought  in  from  behind,  and  taken  tnrougn 
them.  To  prevent  down  draughts  in  the  council  cn®m«™ 
it  is  proposed  to  run  a  hot-water  pipe  round  the  base 
of  the  octagonal  dome.  With  reference  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  council  chamber  and  court,  it  is  Pr°P°se“ 
to  have  a  fan,  electrically  driven,  in  each  of  these  room.. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  Goldsworth.— The  death  has  just 
occurred  of  Mr.  W-  Goldsworth,  surveyor, 
Yew  Tree  House,  Prescot,  at  the  age  of  . 
Mr.  Goldsworth  cam©  originally  from  Berta 
He  served  his  articles  with  the  firm  of  JM. 
John  M’ Connell,  County  Surveyor  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  with  Mr.  M’Adam,  the  originator 
of  macadam  roads.  In  1857  Mr.  Goldswort 
was  appointed  th©  resident  surveyor  to  t 
Liverpool,  Prescot,  Ashton,  and  Warrington 
Turnpike  Trust,  and  afterwards  became  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Prescot  Highway  Board,  a  pos¬ 
tion  he  held  from  1863  until  the  Board  wasdis- 
solved  by  th©  Local  Government  Act  of  iw, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  surveyor  1 
the  Whiston  Rural  Council,  and  .  he  was  con¬ 
sulting  surveyor  to  that  authority  until  ms 
death.  He  had  alst)  held  many  other  im¬ 
portant  appointments.  He  was  Surveyor 
the  Ashton-in-Makerfield  Highway  Boa 
from  1865  to  1872,  Surveyor  to  the  Prescot 
Local  Board  from  1868  to  1896,  Surveyor  to 
the  Billinge  Local  Board  from  1874  to  loao, 
in  addition  to  carrying  out  a  large  amou 
of  private  work. — Liverpool  Courier. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stanger.— Mr.  .  George  Burst 
Stanger,  civil  engineer,  architect,  and  s 
veyor,  died  on  Sunday  last  at  his  res'den  ’ 
Merridale-grove,  Wolverhampton,  at  the  g 
of  57  years.  Mr.  Stanger  was  a  na"iv? 
Nottingham,  but  had  practised  m  ,Woi  ‘ 
hampton  for  over  twenty  years.  During 
time  he  was  professionally  connected  w 
many  public  works  and  schemes.  He 
the  architect  for  the  Union  Cottage  Homes 
Wednesford,  an  extension  of  the  Burnt w 
Asylum,  and  works  for  the  Electrical 
struction  Company,  at  Bushbury. 
deceased  gentleman  was  a  member  of 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ana 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 


University  College,  London.— At 

Session  of  Council  this  week  the  plans 
the  new  medical  school  and  nurses  ho  ’ 
which  the  Council  are  enabled  to  bund  • 
the  donation  of  Sir  Donald  Currie,  '  , 
finally  approved.  The  architect  is  Mr-  ,  . 
Waterhouse.  The  report  of  Sir  Aston  W  ’ 
the  arbitrator  in  the  limited  competition  ■ 
has  been  held  for  the  plans  of  the  new  b '  _ 
ings  of  University  College  School  at  H  y 
stead,  was  read,  and,  in  accordance  witn  ^  | 
arbitrator’s  recommendation,  the  HO  j  . 
selected  the  plans  of  Mr.  Arnold  M* t  > 

and  appointed  him  architect  for  the  buna  t> 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Memorials  of  Edward  Borne  Jones.  By 
n  BJ.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

'medieval  Art  :  From  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  to  the  Eve  of  the  Renaissance. 
Bv  W  R-  Lethaby.  (Duckworth  &  Co.) 

Pc  polar  Handbook  on  House-Paintino. 
By  Herbert  Arnold.  (John  Hey  wood,  Man¬ 
chester.) 

Old  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses  in  the 
Cotswold  District.  By  E.  Guy  Dawber. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.  21s.) 

The  Principles  of  Planning.  By  Percy 
L.  Marks.  Second  Edition.  (B.  T.  Batsford. 
8s.  6d.)  „ 

A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Com¬ 
parative  Method.  By  the  late  Professor 
Fletcher  and  Banister  F.  Fletcher.  Fifth 
Edition.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  21s.) 

The  Plenum  or  Propulsion  System  of 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  By  Harold 
Griffiths.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  4s.  6d.) 


Correspondence. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir  _ln  this  age  of  husthng  it  is  decidedly 
advantageous  to  take  a  retrospect  whenever 
possible,  look  up  what  ideals  we  set  before  us, 
•and  consider  how  far  they  were  realisable, 
and  note  how  far  attained. 

Therefore  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  extract 
given  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.  from  E.  L. 
Tar  buck’s  communication  of  fifty  years  ago. 
It  sets  us  thinking,  have  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  “  indigenous  style  ”  we  are  therein 
told  to  seek  ?  How  far  do  our  buildings  “  rise 
at  once  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  modern  days  ?  ”  and  how  far  do  they  appear 
“the  works  of  Britons  of  the  XIXth  century”  ? 
Do  we  really  desire  a  “  destroyer  of  the  old 
scholasticism  and  an  originator  of  a  new 
method  ?  ”  Is  it  possible  to  originate  a  new 
method,  or  is  it,  as  Sir  Aston  Webb  suggests,  a 
:  will-o’-the-wisp  ”  ?  Personally,  I  disagree 

with  the  author’s  view  that  the  fault  is  that  of 
the  public,  as  regards  what  he  calls  “  the 
•disgrace  of  copyism.” 

Apathy  and  want  of  taste  we  may  admit, 
but  the  public  has  generally  taken  resignedly 
whatever  style  the  architect  had  adopted  or 
that  happened  to  be  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  his  engagement. 

We  may  see  this  in  walking  along  some  of  the 
“  new  ”  thoroughfares  laid  out  by  the  M.B.W. 
or  the  L.C.C.  We  have  rung  the  changes  from 
modern  Italian  and  Gothic  to  Queen  Anne, 
Flemish  Renaissance,  simple  Georgian,  free 
-classic,  etc.,  in  civil  and  civic  buildings.  In 
churches  we  have  two  types,  some  designers 
adhering  to  precedent,  others  using  a  late  and 
more  or  less  debased  travesty  of  Gothic  with 
scrolls  and  balusters  for  tracery  and  midlions. 
In  rural  buildings,  a  picturesque  effect  has  been 
achieved  by  a  heterogeneous  admixture*  as 
if  of  several  epochs  in  their  component  parts. 

But  in  what  rare  instances  in  civil,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  or  domestic  modern  architecture  does  the 
element  of  repose  come  in.  Even  in  the  popular 
restaurant  and  public-house  fittings,  a  fussy 
fidgetiness  of  detail  and  ornament  leaves  no 
Testful  point  for  the  eye.  Copyism,  which  our 
author  complained  of  fifty  years  ago,  is  not 
responsible  for  this  state  of  architecture  to-day. 
It  was  imitation  of  ancient  examples  which 
he  had  in  mind.  They  were  free  from  mere¬ 
tricious  ornament ;  now  it  is  copyism  of  an 
individual  designer  or  a  school,  who  or  which 
has  originated  (?)  a  reversion  to  some  specially 
ornate,  or  it  may  be  specially  bare  and  ugly 
style  of  building,  multiplying  its  features  ultra 
licit  urn,  and  creating  a  vogue  because  they  had 
a  large  and  influential  clientele.  Supposing  that 
we  really  feel  with  our  author  that  “  a  destroyer 
•of  the  old  scholasticism  or  an  originator  of  a  new 
method  (style  ?)  ”  was  the  greatest  need  for 
architecture,  can  we  truly  say  that  he  has  been 
among  us  without  our  knowing  it,  and  worked 
out  by  our  instrumentality  a  style  which  we 
can  say  and  which  posterity  can  recognise  is 
‘the  work  of  Britons  of  the  XIXth  century, 
and  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  the  composition 

Egyptians,  Turks,  Middle  Age  architects, 
or  Moors  in  the  last  stage  of  their  dotage  ”  ? 
In  a  matter  like  this  one  is  forced  to  generalise. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit  that  some  of 
these  leaders,  who  are  obtaining  a  following 
from  among  our  young  architects,  have  infused  a 
a  certain  amount  of  individuality  into  their 
own  work  based  upon  bygone  styles,  and  where 


restraint  has  been  exercised  one  is  bound  to 
admit  their  attractiveness.  Restlessness  and 
striving  after  a  pseudo  quaintness  is  too  often 
evident.  Professor  Aitckison  truly  says  : — 

“  My  opinion  is  that  any  tendency  this  age 
may  have  to  structural  beauty  inclines  towards 
elegant  simplicity  and  an  almost  total  absence 
of  ornament.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  these  phases  were 
possessed  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  were, 
as  to  detail,  held  in  greater  check,  we  had  a 
very  complimentary  appreciation  in  M.  Paul 
Sedille’s  work,  j U  Architecture  Moderne  en 
Angleterre.  Your  own  work,  Modern  Archi¬ 
tecture,  carries  helpful  criticism  to  a  later  date, 
but  goes  beyond  these  shores  ;  and  I  think  it 
is  equally  beneficial  to  learn  how  our  work 
strikes  a  foreigner.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  one  of  like  impartiality  saw  signs  of 
decadence  in  our  work  since  M.  Sedille  wrote 
his  book,  and  if  we  have  remedied  in  any  degree 
the  fault  he  found — viz.,  that  our  public  build¬ 
ings  did  not  express  in  their  design  the  purpose 
of  their  creation. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  too  much  talking  about 
art,  and  also  that  Britons  are  apt  to  decry  and 
belittle  their  own  performances  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  is  anyhow  a  failing  which  leans  to 
virtue’s  side,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to  progress 
if  it  exists  in  regard  to  architecture.  We  are 
not  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  always 
proclaiming  that  we  cannot  ever  come  up  to 
the  men  of  old  time,  and  that  all  they  did  was 
perfect. 

I  humbly  join  issue  with  the  author,  and  say 
that,  leaving  “  fairness  ”  out  of  the  question, 
I  believe  we  must  “  look  to  the  profession  for  a 
remedy  of  the  evils  stated,”  granting  that  they 
are  evils,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  remedy  them. 

It  will  be  a  useful  feature,  I  venture  to  think, 
if  you  give  us  an  occasional  echo  of  the  sound 
of  some  voice  that  is  still. 

>  E.  W.  Hudson. 


ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
ownership  of  drawings  and  documents,  will  not 
the  matter  bo  straightened  out  and  settled 
once  and  for  all  if  the  Institute’s  memorandum 
of  architects’  charges  merely  specifies,  with 
other  matters  already  specified,  that  the 
charges  stated  therein  do  not  cover  the 
supply  of  drawings  and  documents  to  the 
employer  ? 

There  are  obvious  objections  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  asking  a  dispensation  of  his  employer  on 
the  issue,  but  there  is  no  awkwardness  in  the 
architect  sending  his  employer  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  (with  what  modifications  he 
desires)  as  a  basis  upon  which  his  charges 
will  be  made. 

A  clause  in  the  specification,  as  suggested 
by  one  of  your  correspondents,  is  useless  as 
between  the  employer  and  the  architect,  be¬ 
cause  the  architect  is  not  a  party  to  the  con¬ 
tract  at  all.  H.  Bulkeley  Creswell. 

***We  understand  that  the  Institute  are 
contemplating  a  revision  of  the  wording  of 
their  scale  of  charges  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wording 
of  the  first  paragraph,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
most  unfortunate,  and  appears  to  outsiders 
to  mean  what  it  was  never  intended  to 
mean. — Ed. 


SPRING-GARDENS,  CHARING  CROSS, 
AND  WHITEHALL. 

Sir, — As  no  doubt  your  interesting  paper 
in  the  New  Year’s  issue  will  be  cited  as  an 
authority,  may  I  venture  to  indicate  some 
slight  inaccuracies  in  regalrd  to  White¬ 
hall  Yard  and  Gardens.  Lord  Gage’s  house, 
No.  4,  Whitehall-yard,  has  not  been 
demolished,  as  stated  on  pp.  10  and  11.  It 
was  built  about  1796-7  for  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  later  inhabited  by  Viscount  Gage  and 
Sir  John  Puleston,  and  has  been  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
since  1886.  It  is  known  as  1,  Horse  Guards- 
avenue.  The  range  of  buildings  facing  the 
new  War  Office  comprise  No.  1,  Whitehall- 
yard  (Lady  Catherine  Pelham’s,  1792-(  ?)1809) ; 
No.  2,  entrance  door  not  used,  but  approached 
from  Whitehall-gardens,  as  No.  8 ;  No.  3, 
originally  (1773)  Hon.  Charles  Sloane 
Cadogan’s,  original  entrance  still  used,  but 
enumerated  in  7,  Whitehall-gardens. 

Whitehall-gardens,  No.  6,  was  not  the  site 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  house,  but  the 
house  of  Gibbon’s  friend,  Lord  Sheffield, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  John  Thomas 
Stanley,  Bart.,  who  rebuilt  the  house  about 
1808. 

No.  3  (once  Lord  Cardwell’s)  was  recently 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  wing  to  No.  4  added. 
The  site  of  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  house  was 
sold  to  the  Right  Hon.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 


Peel  in  1824,  who  sold  the  materials  of  the 
old  house  and  handed  to  the  Crown  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  750£.,  and  erected  thereon  No.  4,  now 
portion  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
Office. 

No.  8,  Whitehall-gardens  is  now  merged  in 
No.  7,  but  the  original  entrance  exists.  It 
was  probably  built  for  the  Harris  family  in 
1722,  as  a  cast  lead  cistern  bearing  that  date 
is  in  the  basement  with  initials  j  g 

A  letter  is  extant,  dated  November  10,  1763, 
in  which  Mrs.  Harris  tells  her  son,  the  future 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  that  “  Mrs.  Grenville 
and  her  four  children  were  here,  but  the 
weather  was  so  dreadfully  bad  and  dark  that 
the  whole  beauty  of  the  [Lord  Mayor’s]  Show 
on  the  river  was  lost,  it  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  us  for  ’tis  the  only  sight  we  have, 
in  the  whole  year  from  these  windows.” 
Pembroke  House  has  not  been  enlarged  on 
the  south  side,  but  its  north-east  front 
appears  to  _  have  been  modernised.  Perhaps 
its  north  wing  did  not  exist  in  Mrs.  Harris’ 
day,  hence  she  got  her  river  view. 

Robert  J.  Lister. 

62,  Melody-road,  Wandsworth  Common. 

***By  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Builder,  I  am  enabled  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lister’s 
letter.  When  I  went  over  the  ground  with 
the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates— and  all  will  allow 
one  could  have  no  better  guide — he  showed 
me  Lord  Gage’s  house;  his  own  survey  (which 
is  at  Mr.  Lister’s  service),  and  the  Builder  of 
December  5,  1885,  corroborate  my  recollection 
of  the  houses  since  pulled  down.  The 
present  No.  1,  Horse  Guards-avenue  was,  I 
gather,  Sir  John  Puleston’s.  The  old  views 
show  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Portland’s  as 
next,  south,  to  Pembroke  (Harrington)  House, 
and  in  the  Privy  Gardens — confer  also  Dr. 
Sheppard’s  “  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall,” 
1902,  and  his  list  of  official  and  other 
authorities.  Since  No.  7,  Whitehall-gardens 
embraces  Malmesbury  House,  I  did  not  speak 
of  that  house  as  being  No.  8 ;  and  that  postal 
number  belonged,  it  seems,  to  the  block  stand¬ 
ing  east  and  west  between  the  gardens  and 
what  was  Whitehall-yard.  If  Mr.  Lister  is 
assured  that  no  addition  has  been  made  to 
Pembroke  House  I  will  not  contest  here  his 
statement,  though  it  does  not  agree  with  my 
own  information ;  I  would,  however,  direct 
his  attention  to  Colin  Campbell’s  drawings  and 
to  the  drawing  which  Crowle  lent  to  J.  T. 
Smith,  who  reprodi^ced  it  in  his  “West¬ 
minster.”  The  drawings  combine  to  show 
that  at  one  time  a  view  (since  obstructed)  of 
the  river  could  probably  be  obtained  on  its 
south  side  from  Malmesbury  House.— The 
Writer  of  the  Article. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Rochdale. — The  new  church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  at  Rochdale,  is  to  be  opened 
shortly.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  60  ft.,  and 
the  width  48  ft.  There  is  a  temporary 
chancel  12  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  37  ft.  A 
triple  arcade  separates  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  the  clearstory  above  being  30  ft.  from 
the  floor.  The  floor  is  formed  of  wood 
blocks  arranged  in  patterns.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  seven-light  window,  and  this  and 
the  other  windows  of  the  church  are 
filled  with  painted  and  bordered  cathedral 
glass.  The  church  will  accommodate  450  wor¬ 
shipers.  The  design  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
E.  LI.  Lingen  Barker,  of  Hereford  and 
London. 

Church,  Fir  Vale,  Sheffield.— The  newest 
ecclesiastical  parish  in  Sheffield  is  that  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  Fir  Vale,  and  a  new  church  has 
just  been  completed  on  a  site  off  the  Barnsley- 
road.  In  July,  1901,  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  the  chancel  and  the  transepts,  which 
were  consecrated  just  a  year  later,  and  last 
July  the  foundation-stone  of  the  extended 
nave  was  laid.  The  first  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  cost  5,6001.,  and  the  total  cost  is  9,000t. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  J.  D.  Webster  & 
J.  Douglas  Webster,  of  Sheffield.  The  church, 
which  is  built  to  accommodate  750  people, 
consists  of  a  nave,  92  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  north  and  south 
transept,  and  a  chancel,  36  ft.  by  29  ft.  The 
nave  has  an  arcade  of  five  bays,  and  at  the 
north-west  angle  provision  is  made  for  a 
tower  and  spire,  reaching  to  a  contemplated 
height  of  150  ft.  The  flooring  is  terrazo,  and 
the  sittings  will  be  chairs,  instead  of  benches. 
There  are  vestries  for  choir  and  clergy,  and 
an  organ  chamber  has  been  provided,  to  re¬ 
ceive  eventually  an  organ.  The  height  of  the 
nave  to  the  square  is  33  ft.,  and  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  50  ft.  Bath  stone  comprises  the 
interior  stonework,  and  the  material  for  the 
exterior  is  Crookes  wall  stone  and  Matlock 

Restoration  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
York. — One  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in 
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York,  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  which  has 
recently  been  restored,  was  reopened  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  work  of  restoration,  which 
has  cost  over  5,0002.,  was  planned  by  Mr  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham.  For  years  a 
brick  wall  at  the  west  end  has  cut  off  a  large 
part  of  the  building,  and  within  the  area 
formerly  used  for  Divine  worship  there  has 
existed  a  slaughter-house  and  hay-loft.  Old 
doors  have  been  repaired,  decayed  ones  re¬ 
placed,  and  new  carvings  introduced,  in¬ 
cluding  representations  of  the  King,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  and  the  Dean  of  York.  In 
addition  to  the  restoration  there  are  two  new 
windows,  the  chief  being  in  the  west  end. 
The  three  lancets  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  centre  light  contains  representa¬ 
tions  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Benedict ;  in  the 
south.  lancet  is  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ; 
and  in  the  north  St.  James  the  Apostle.— 
Yorkshire  Daily  Observer. 

Tower,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Denton.— 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  conducted  a  dedica¬ 
tion  service  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Denton, 
near  Grantham,  on  the  12th  inst.,  on  the  re¬ 
opening,  after  restoration,  of  the  tower..  The 
tower  was  built  between  1350  and  1400.  For 
several  years  its  condition  had  caused  much 
anxiety,  and  such  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  for  its  safety  as  shoring  up  the  tower 
portion  and  ceasing  to  ring  the  bells.  The 
principal  cause  of  anxiety  was  the  apparent 
widening  of  several  large  cracks  of  old  stand¬ 
ing,  which  penetrated  through  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  Under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Weir,  architect,  the  work  of  re¬ 
pairing  and  strengthening  the  tower  was  com¬ 
menced  last  May.  A  broad  belt  of  solid 
brickwork  has  been  built  in  the  interior,  the 
exterior  has  been  repointed,  the  vane  and 
pinnacles  renewed,  a  lightning  conductor 
placed  in  position,  and  the  clock  regilded. 
The  cost  of  the  renovation  has  been  about 
9002. 

School,  Sandend,  N.B.— A  new  school  was 
recently  opened  at  Sandend.  The  building 
consists  of  two  rooms,  each  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  about  sixty  pupils.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Sutherland  &  Jamieson,  Elgin;  and 
the  contractors :  — Mason,  Mr.  Gray ;  car¬ 
penter,  Mr.  Macdonald ;  plasterer,  Mr.  Rae ; 
slater,  Mr.  Strathdee ;  painter,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  ;  plumber,  Mx-.  Grant,  all  of  Portsoy. 

Soldiers’  Homes,  Bordon  Gamp,  Hants.— 
At  Bordon  Camp,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Lord 
Donoughmore  opened  .  a  new  Wesleyan 
Soldiers’  Home,  which  has  been  built  there  at 
a  cost  of  about  2,5002.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton,  Blomfield-street, 
E.C. 

Council  Schools,  Sunderland. — New  pro¬ 
vided  schools  in  Commercial-road,  Sunderland, 
to  be  known  as  the  Commercial-road  Juniors’ 
and  Infants’  Schools,  were  opened  on  the 
9th  inst.  The  site  cost  1,1582.,  the  buildings 
8,4602.,  and  the  furniture  4502.  Messrs.  J.  Potts 
&  Son  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  It.  J.  F. 
Carter  clerk  of  works. 

Schools,  Tipton. — The  opening  of  new 
schools  in  Park-lane,  Tipton,  which  have 
been  provided  at  a  total  cost  of  near  14,0002., 
including  the  purchase  of  the  site,  took  place 
on  the  9th  inst.  The  buildings  are  free  classic 
in  style.  The  elevations  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  terra-cotta  dress¬ 
ings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  dark 
red  tiles.  The  infants’  department,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  has  a  main 
room,  65  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  .  wide,  and  three 
classrooms,  one  of  which  is  designed  and 
equipped  for  babies.  The  main  room  is 
divided  into  two  by  a  movable,  half-glass 
partition.  In  connexion  with  the  infants’ 
department  is  a  hall,  32  ft.  by  16  ft.,  for 
the  marching  and  drilling  of  the  scholars. 
The  boys’  and  girls’  departments  each  con¬ 
sists  of  a  main  room,  83  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and 
three  classrooms,  the  lengths  of  which  range 
from  25  ft.  to  31  ft.  Each  of  these  main 
rooms  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
half-glass,  movable  partitions.  A  corridor 
gives  access  to  all  rooms,  and  provides  ac¬ 
commodation  for  drilling  under  cover  when 
necessary.  All  classrooms  and  each  section  of 
the  main  rooms  are  arranged  to  open  into 
the  corridor.  Separate  cloakrooms,  lavatories, 
and  teachers’  rooms  are  provided  for  each  of 
the  three  departments.  Detached  from  the 
main  block  of  schools  is  a  building  arranged 
as  a  cookery  centre,  providing  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  fifty-six  children  at  demonstration. 
The  schools  provide  accommodation  for  355 
boys,  355  girls,  and  330  infants,  making  a 
total  of  1,040,  exclusive  of  the  cookery  centre. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  West  Bromwich,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Architect  to  the  Education 
Committee,  Mr.  Alfred  Long,  West  Bromwich. 

Presbyterian  Church  Hall,  Felixstowe. — 
A  church  hall  has  been  added  at  the  rear  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Felixstowe.  The  hall  is 
approached  from  the  church  by  the  side  of  the 


entrance  to  the  vestry,  and  is  26  ft.  square, 
with  a  temporary  end,  so  as  to  allow  of  future 
extensions.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a  plat¬ 
form,  surmounted  by  an  arch.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  21  ft.  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
style  is  Gothic.  The  walls  are  plastered, 
with  a  matchboard  dado,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  hall  will  seat 
about  120  persons.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Eade  &  Johns,  of  Ipswich,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  Harry  J.  Linzell,  builder,  of 
Ipswich  and  Felixstowe. 

Parochial  Hall,  Dundrum,  Ireland. — A 
new  parochial  hall  was  recently  opened  in 
Dundrum,  County  Down.  Mr.  John  Russell, 
C.E.,  Belfast,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  M'Aleenan,  Castlewellan,  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  building,  which  is  capable  of 
seating  400  persons,  comprising  the  main  hall 
and  platform,  and  committee-room. 

New  Hotel,  Darlington. — The  Greyhound 
Hotel,  Darlington,  recently  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves  Bourne,  Dar¬ 
lington,  is  faced  with  Huncoats  plastic  bricks. 
A  portion  of  the  building  has  been  reserved 
for  two  shops,  one  with  dwelling-house  over, 
and  forming  part  of  the  general  design. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  (cellars  being  built  under  the  whole  of 
the  main  building),  owing  chiefly  to  the  rising 
of  the  adjoining  river,  the  fact  that  the  town 
sewers  are  above  the  floor  level,  and  the  nature 
of  the  sub-soil.  The  scheme  adopted  was  the 
use  of  Callender’s  damp  sheeting  laid  verti¬ 
cally  on  walls  and  horizontally  over  the  whole 
basement.  The  hotel  comprises,  on  the  ground 
floor,  bar  and  two  smoking-rooms.  On  the 
first  floor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  scullery, 
pantry,  store,  etc. ;  and  on  the  second  floor, 
bedrooms,  bath-room,  store,  etc.  The  whole  of 
the  ground  floor  is  of  steel  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  the  upper  floors  being  of  wooden 
joists  and  pugging.  The  floors  of  bar, 
entrance  lobby,  and  corridor  ai'e  covered  with 
Doulton’s  4-in.  red  tiles,  laid  diagonally,  those 
of  smoking-rooms  with  pitch-pine  wood  blocks, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  woodwork  to  bar 
is  of  polished  Spanish  mahogany.  The 
entrance  lobby  is  tiled  out  with  green  tiling  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.  Messrs.  Bostwick  & 
Co.  supplied  the  collapsible  gate ;  Messrs. 
William  Morris  &  Co.  (London)  the  leaded 
lights  and  embossed  glass.  The  contractors 
wei-e ; —Bricklayer  and  plasterer,  Messrs. 
Mckenzie;  carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Snaith;  slater,  Mr.  J.  Wandless;  plumber  and 
glazier,  Mr.  Emerson  Smith;  painter,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  &  W.  Hoskins  (all  of  Darlington). 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Dove  &  Co.  (Darlington 
executed  the  electric  light;  Messrs.  Henry 
Walker  &  Son  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  supplied 
the  fire-grates;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Edwards 
(Ruabon)  the  terra-cotta ;  Messrs.  N.  &  E. 
Spittle  (Birmingham)  the  hanging  sign;  and 
Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  &  Co.  the  girders, 
etc.  The  cost  of  the  building  works  out  at 
8d.  per  foot  cube. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Acton.— The  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  having  purchased  “The  Friars” 
and  12  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  same  set 
apart  the  old  mansion  and  4  acres  of  land 
for  the  purposes  of  an  isolation  hospital.  They 
have  converted  the  house  into  a  large  adminis¬ 
trative  block— much  larger  than  is  required  at 
present;  but  as  the  hospital  pavilions  are 
added  to,  the  whole  of  its  accommodation  will 
be  gradually  taken  up.  At  present  the  Coun¬ 
cil  have  provided  two  fever  pavilions,  each 
with  fourteen  beds,  and  the  necessary  sanitary 
fittings,  bath-rooms,  nurses’  room,  etc.  They 
have  also  provided  an  observation  block,  with 
two  wards  of  two  beds  each,  and  one  ward  with 
one  bed,  and  the  necessary  sanitary  fittings 
nurses  room,  etc.  The  remaining  block  con¬ 
tains  the  steam  laundry,  disinfector,  mortuary 
and  coach-houses  for  the  horsed  ambulance  and 
the  horsed  vans  which  convey  goods  to’  and 
from  the  disinfector.  There  will  be  room  for 
other  pavilions  as  they  may  be  required,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  when  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  built  over,  at  least  125  beds  will  be  re¬ 
quired  m  the  hospital,  which  is  provided  for 
scarlet  fever,  enteric,  etc.,  and  is  not  to  be  used 
for  small-pox— other  provisions  being  made  for 
cases  of  that  kind.  In  the  grounds  are  hteh- 
pressure  water  mains  with  hydrants  for  the 
protection  of  the  buildings  from  fire,  and  the 
grounds  and  the  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec- 
trmity  from  the  Council’s  distributing  works 
the  machinery  in  the  laundry  also  being  worked 
by  an  electric  motor.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work,  which  has  been  carried  out  according  to 
the  drawings  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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Masokio  Hall,  Belfast.— The  M'Cammon 
Memoinal  Masomc  Hall,  Holywood,  which 
was  opened,  a  short  tune  ago,  stands  on 
site  adjoining  the  town  hall,  having 

frontage  to  Sullivan-place  of  50  ft.,  with  . 
depth,  of  SO  ft.  The  building  has  been 
R.  Thompson,  from 
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the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  W.  Ferguson.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  white  stone,  and  is  set  back  from 
the  footway  and  protected  by  an  iron  rail¬ 
ing.  The  heating  is  effected  by  Messrs.  Mus- 
grave’s  system,  and  the  ventilating  is  by  cold 
air,  admitted  at  intervals  below  the  pipes  and 
controlled  by  regulating  valves.  The  ex¬ 
traction  is  by  two  of  Boyle’s  ventilators  in 
the  roof.  The  artificial  lighting  is  by  two 
arc  incandescent  lamps,  each  of  100  candle- 
power,  fitted  up  by  Mr.  John  Clements,  who 
had  charge  of  all  the  plumbing  and  gas 
fitting. 

Restaurant,  Liverpool. — A  new  restaurant 
has  been  opened  in  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Aubrey  Thomas, 
architect. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Salford  New  Dock. — A  recent  paper,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  PI.  L.  Hunter  at  a  meeting  of 
the.  Manchester  University  Engineering 
Society,  contained  a  full  description  of  a  new 
dock  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.  One  interesting  feature  in  this  work 
is  that  the  dock  walls  consist  of  a  series  of 
arches,  with  earth  inside  them  sloping  from 
back  to  front,  and  pitched  with  limestone 
rubble.  Another  noteworthy  detail  is  a  sub¬ 
way  extending  along  each  side  of  the  dock, 
and  used  for  the  accommodation  of  drain 
pipes,  hydraulic  mains,  and  cables  for  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power.  A  second  subway  is 

Erovided  below  one  side  of  the  dock  and 
alfway  along  the  other  side.  This  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  belt  conveyor,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  transporting  grain  from  vessels  to 
the  grain  elevator  at  the  end  of  the  dock. 
The  arrangement  permits  the  introduction  of 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
system,  under  which  ordinary  cargo  is  first 
unloaded,  and  the  ship  has  then  to  be  moved 
to  a  position  opposite  the  grain  elevator.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  transit  sheds, 
extending  along  one  side  of  the  dock,  are  of 
ooncrete-steel. 

Shipley  Sewage  Works. — Extensions  at  the 
Shipley  sewage  works,  carried  out  by  the 
District  Council  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
14,6002.,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  were  opened  on 
the  13th  inst.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  Malcolm 
Paterson. 

Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Dorking  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  recently,  the  Roads  Committee 
reported  that  at  their  last  meeting  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  asking  the 
Council  to  consent  to  the  Commissioners  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  special  experiments  at  the 
Dorking  .  outfall  works  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relative  value  of  different 
methods  of  treating  domestic  sewage.  For 
this  purpose  the  Commission  would  only  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  sewage, 
which  would  be  dealt  with  in  experimental 
tanks  and  filters  on  the  side  land,  and  the 
present  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the 
sewage  would  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
investigations  would  possibly  extend  over  a 
period  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  but 
would  probably  not  be  undertaken  unless 
the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Council  at 
the  outfall  works  were  deferred.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that,  having  regard  to 
the  special  value  of  the  experiments  in  re¬ 
lating  to  Dorking  sewage  treatment,  the 
Council  accede  to  the  application  and  defer 
the  carrying  out  .  of  any  alterations  at  the 
outfall  works  until  the  series  of  experiments 
referred  to  were  completed.  As  arising  out 
of  the  above,  it  was  suggested  that  Mr. 
Strachan  be  informed  of  the  proposed  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  alterations  at  the  outfall 
works  and  requested  in  the  circumstances  to 
furnish  without  further  delay  the  necessary 
plans,  estimate,  etc.,  to  enable  the  Council 
to  proceed  with  its  application  to  borrow  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage  works  in  Pixham- 
lane. — The  committee’s  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Ferro-Concrete  Piling.— Messrs.  Niven  & 
”  igglesworth,  who  are  the  architects  for  the 
new  Dundee  Courier  offices  at  Dundee,  send 
us  a  copy  of  that  journal  containing  an 
account  of  the  operation  of  using  concrete 
piling  in  the  foundation  of  the  buijding,  which 
is  no  doubt  furnished  by  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  and  part  of  which  is  worth  quoting, 
in  consideration  of  the  interest  now  felt  in 
ferro-concrete.  “To  make  the  pile,  a  square 
framework  is  constructed  of  steel  rods, 
each  in.  in  diameter.  To  one  end  of  the 
framework  a  sharp-pointed  shod  or  shoe  is 
attached,  similar  to  what  is  used  in  wooden 
piles.  This  skeleton  is  laced  throughout  with 
links  of  round  steel,  and  is  lifted  into  a  long 
box  or  trough,  which  is  3  in.  larger  each  way 
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than  is  the  steel  skeleton.  Here  it  is  tightly 
backed  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  stone,  sand, 
and  cement,  the  material  being  very  firmly 
driven  in  with  rammers.  When  the  cement 
has  set,  the  sides  of  the  box  are  taken  down, 
disclosing  what  looks  like  an  immense  pencil 
;  of  stone  nicely  sharpened,  but  measuring 
28  ft.  long,  14  in.  on  the  sides,  and  weighing 
over  two  tons.  The  work  of  driving  was 
performed  at  first  by  a  single  steam  pile- 
1  driver,  but  latterly  a  second  engine  was 
'■brought  into  requisition.  The  principle  that 
'  governs  its  operations  is  _  the  same  as  the 
steam  engine,  only  the  action  is  reversed.  In 
the  steam  engine  when  steam  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  the  piston  is  driven  out,  but  in 
the  pile-driver  the  piston  remains  fixed,  and 
:  the  cylinder  is  forced  upwards  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  steam.  At  the  height  of  the 
stroke  a  valve  is  opened,  the  steam  escapes 
to  the  air,  and  the  cylinder  drops  down  on 
the  top  of  the  pile.  The  machine  is,  in  fact, 
:a  steam-hammer,  and  it  falls  with  a  weight 
of  two  tons  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  the  blows 
'being  delivered  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per 
minute.  To  prevent  this  blow  from  smash¬ 
ing  the  concrete,  the  pile  is  crowned  with 
what  is  styled  a  “helmet,”  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  in  this  is  fitted  a  block,  or  “dolly,” 
of  solid  elm,  which  softens  the  hardness  of  the 
>  impact.  A  pulley  on  the  top  of  the  derrick 
enables  it  to  be  transformed  into  a  crane 
for  lifting  the  pile  into  position.  The  piles 
are  grouped  together  at  the  points  where  the 
'weight  of  the  building  will  be  received. 
'They  are  mostly  placed  in  groups  of  five, 
isometimes  in  four  or  three,  and  the  first  pile 
of  a  set  generally  drives  to  nearly  its  entire 
length.  But  as  the  soil  becomes  consolidated 
dhe  friction  gets  stronger,  and  the  last  of  the 
five  never  drives  to  full  depth.  All  are,  how¬ 
ever,  finished  off  at  the  ground  level  The 
■.concrete  is  chipped  through,  and  the  steel 
■  rods  in  the  interior  are  sawn  across  about 
1  ft.  above  ground.  Transverse  rods  are  then 
laid  from  one  pile  head  to  the  next,  and  these 
are  in  turn  sheathed  in  concrete,  so  that  in 
effect  all  the  piles  are  laced  together  by  mas¬ 
sive  beams  of  stone  and  steel.  Upon  these  a 
floor  of  reinforced  concrete,  7  in.  thick,  is 
laid,  so  that  the  last  result  is  a  gigantic  raft 
■with  huge  prongs  gripping  the  soil  beneath.” 


1  FOREIGN. 
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Council.  In  order  to  begin  work  in  1905, 
the  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Municipal 
Budget  for  the  expenditure  of  about  6,0003. 

Guatemala. — Mr.  Melville,  the  British  Com¬ 
mercial  Agent  here,  reports  that  there  is 
great  activity  in  building,  as  many  houses 
that  suffered  during  the  earthquakes  of  1902 
are  being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
new  ones  are  nearly  all  provided  with  the 
latest  sanitary  apliances,  so  far  as  they 
are  known  to  the  -  local  builders. 

Archaeological  Congress  at  Athens.— The 
Intei-national  ArchEeological  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Athens  on  April  7 — 14,  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  tour  in  the 
mainland,  Ephesus,  Crete,  Samos,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  AEgean.  M.  Cara- 
panos,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  will 
open  the  congress  with  an  address  to  the 
members  in  the  Parthenon,  and  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  research  in  Greece  will  be 
given  by  the  Director  of  Greek  Antiquities 
and  the  directors  of  the  foreign  schools.  The 
seven  sections  oonsist  of  classical  archasology ; 
prehistoric  and  Oriental  archaeology ;  excava¬ 
tions,  museums,  and  preservation  of  monu¬ 
ments  ;  numismatics  and  epigraphy ;  Byzan¬ 
tine  archaeology ;  geography  and  topography ; 
and  instruction  in  archaeology.  For  general 
purposes  the  congress  will  be  held  in  the 
French  language. 

- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Jesse  Hay¬ 
ward  and  Edgar  W.  Wooster,  building  con¬ 
tractors,  Walcot- street,  Bath,  under  the  title 
of  Hayward  &  Wooster,  is,  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  dissolved  as  from  January  1,  1905.  Mr. 
Hayward  retires,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Geo. 
Hayward,  joins  Mr.  Wooster  as  junior  part¬ 
ner,  by  whom  the  business  will  in  future  be 
continued  under  the  old  style  of  Hayward  & 
Wooster. 

The  Building  Trades  Exhibition. — The 
Building  Trades  Exhibition  will  open  on  April  27 
this  year  and  close  on  May  6.  Almost  all 
the  1903  exhibitors  will  be  represented,  and 
they  will  be  reinforced  by  some  sixty  leading 
firms  who  have  never  before  exhibited. 
Several  novelties  are  promised,  particularly 
in  fire-prevention  partitions  and  floors.  Over 
250  exhibitors  have  already  taken  space,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  has  been  appro¬ 
priated.  Lord  Windsor  (First  Commissioner 
of  Works)  will  preside  at  the  opening 
ceremony. 

Proposed  New  Electricity  Station,  Tor¬ 
quay. — At  Torquay,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  H. 
Ross  Hooper,  C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  respect¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  Town  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  42,0001  for  providing  a 
new  electric  lighting,  power,  and  supply 
station,  and  for  approval  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  land  in  Lymington-road, 
Upton  Valley,  adjoining  the  site  of  the  refuse 
destructor.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  F.  S.  Hex) 
explained  that,  owing  to  want  of  room,  it 
was  not  possible  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  at  the  present  station,  and  a  site  for 
the  new  station  had  been  found  on  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Corporation  in  Lymington-road. 
The  Corporation  had  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  supply  the  Dolter  Electric  Traction 
Company  with  current  from  the  station  for 
the  working  of  the  trams  which  they  were 
about  to  provide.  A  tender  for  the  erection 
of  the.  chimney,  at  a  cost  of  3,7191,  had  been 
provisionally  accepted  from  the  Alphons 
Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Company. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Garrett,  Borough  Surveyor, 
stated  that  the  new  chimney — which  is  to  be 
utilised  for  both  electric  lighting  and  refuse 
destructor,  purposes — would  be  260  ft.  high, 
and  explained  the  plans  in  detail ;  Mr.  Otto 
Heinrich,  C.E.,  representing  the  Alphons 
Custodis  Company,  described  the  chimney 
they  have  contracted  to  erect;  and  Mr.  P. 
Storey,  electrical  engineer,  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  plant  in  the  existing  electric  lighting 
station  on  Beacon  Quay,  and  its  transfer  to 
the  new  station.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned. 

London  Building  Act  (Amendment)  Bill. — 
On  Saturday  the  Works  Committee  of  Ken¬ 
sington  Borough  Council  reported  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  London  County 
Council,  forwarding  copy  of  the  London  Build¬ 
ing  Act  (Amendment)  Bill  proposed  to  be 
introduced  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
The  measure,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  a  most  important  one,  vitally 
affecting  the  future  of  the  metropolis,  the 
property  therein,  and  its  local  government. 
It  appeared  to  them,  therefore,  to  be  most 
desirable  that  some  joint  action  should  be 
taken  in  the  matter  by  the  whole  of  the 
borough  councils.  Accordingly  the  Committee 
had  passed  the  following  motions :  — 

(a)  That,  a  communication  be  addressed  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Council  of 


the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  inviting  them  to  appoint  delegates 
to  attend  a  conference  to  consider  what  joint  action 
should  lie  taken  in  regard  to  the  Bill,  (b)  That 
four  delegates  be  appointed  to  represent  Kensing¬ 
ton  at  the  proposed  conference. 

Memorial  to  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. _ 

The  memorial  to  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
was  unveiled  on  the  11th  inst.  in  the  Central1 
Hall  of  the  Law  Courts  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Lord  Russell,  in  the  statue  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  which  is  placed  below 
the  gallery  on  the  left  as  one  looks  along 
the  hall,  is  seated  and  robed  in  the  full  dress 
of  a  judge. 

Back-to-Back  Houses. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Keighley  Town  Council  was  held 
on  the  10th  inst.,  when  plans  for  136  houses- 
in  Bronte-street  and  Beeches  Estate  were  re¬ 
commended  for  approval  by  the  Buildings  and1 
Streets  Committee ;  but  objections  were  raised 
by  several  members  of  the  Council  on  the 
ground  that  the  houses  would  be  back-to-back 
houses,  though  it  was  proposed  to  build  them 
in  blocks  of  four  instead  of  in  continuous 
rows.  An  amendment  to  refer  the  recom¬ 
mendation  back  until  after  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  inquiry,  which  is  to  be  held  with 
regard  to  back-to-back  houses,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Craven.  Mr.  J.  W.  Midgley  asserted 
that  the  people  of  Keighley  wanted  back-to- 
back  houses,  and  the  houses  it  was  proposed 
to  put  up  under  this  recommendation  would 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  back-to- 
back  houses  sanctioned  in  Leeds  and  Brad¬ 
ford.  Alderman  B.  S.  Brigg  pointed  out  that 
in  seeking  Parliamentary  powers  thirteen 
years  ago,  the  Council  gave  an  undertaking 
not  to  sanction  back-to-back  houses,  in  the 
borough,  and  they  ought  not  to  break  their 
promise  without  seeking  the  permission  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. — The  plans  were 
eventually  approved. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association.— In 
the  annual  report  of  this  Association  it  is 
stated  that  the  year  1904  will  undoubtedly 
long  be  remembered  as  a  very  indifferent  one 
so  far  as  the  building  trade  is  concerned,  and, 
indeed,  all  branches  of  industry  have  more  or 
less  suffered  from  depression.  To  account  for 
this  many  reasons  are  attributed,  the  three 
principal  being  the  stagnant  condition  of 
trade  in  South  Africa  in  consequence  of  the 
late  war,  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  matter 
of  Fiscal  reform,  and  the  war  in  the  Far 
East.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  E.  I.  Neale,  the  Association 
possesses  a  gold  medallion,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription.  The  Association  subscribed  to  a 
chain,  each  link  bearing  the  name  of  a  past 
president.  In  consideration  of  the  time  and 
attention  Mr.  Church  has  devoted  to  the  work 
of  this  Association  through  a  long  period  of 
years,  during  which  he  sei'ved  in  the  capacity 
of  acting  secretary,  President,  and  honorary 
vice-president,  the  Association  resolved  upon 
recognising  his  services,  and  presented  him 
with  a  silver  salver,  upon  which  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription  was  inscribed.  During  the  past  year 
little  or  no  friction  has  existed  between  the 
masters  and  men.  The  Home  Office  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Association  copies  of  a 
memorandum  dealing  with  “  premises  in 
which  machinery  worked  by  mechanical 
power,  temporarily  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  building,  or  in  the  structural  work  in 
connexion  with  buildings  and  to  buildings, 
over  30  ft.  in  height,  which  are  being  con¬ 
structed  or  repaired  by  means  of  scaffolding, 
whether  machinery  be  used  or  not,”  which 
were  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
The  usual  annual  outing  of  the  Association 
was  promoted  in  the  summer,  the  venue  being 
Chepstow  and  Raglan.  Numerous  other  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  opening  of  tenders  in  the 
presence  of  contractors,  terms  of  contracts 
for  several  undertakings,  priced  bills  _  of 
quantities,  taking  out  of  quantities,  time 
limit,  and  other  such  general  matters,  have 
from  time  to  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Association 
is  stronger  numerically,  and  that  its  work 
generally  is  more  highly  valued  ana  appre¬ 
ciated  than  it  has  ever  been  in  past  years. 

Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paul’s. — For 
the  new  barrier  around  the  monument  in  the 
nave  arcade  the  cathedral  authorities  have 
utilised  a  portion  of  Alfred  Stevens’s  work — 
consisting  of  the  plain  railing,  having  lions 
seated  upon  the  uprights,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  removed  a  few  years 
ago  from  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  served  its  purpose  in  re¬ 
spect  of  both  situation  and  design. 

Royal  Ear  Hospital,  Soho.— The  new  build¬ 
ings  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  have  been  built 
after  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  Rogers  Field 
and  Mr.  A.  O.  Collar d,  whose  plans  include 
an  extensive  out-patients’  department,  an 
operating  theatre,  and  three  wards  with 
twenty  beds.  The  total  cost  of  the  site  and 
buildings  amounts  to  12,0801  approximately. 
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and  the  children’s  ward  has  been  furnished 
and  fitted  throughout  with  subscriptions  col¬ 
lected  by  the  children  of  friends  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  hospital  was  founded  as  the 
Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  in 
1816,  and  had  its  earliest  home  in  a  house  in 
Dean-street;  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  it 
was  removed  to  Frith-street,  where  an  in¬ 
patients’  department  was  opened ;  the 
governors  bought  the  present  freehold  site  in 
Dean-street  six  years  ago. 

Institute  of  Archeology,  Liverpool  Uni¬ 
versity. — It  is  stated  that  Sir  John  Brunner, 
M.P.,  has  undertaken  to  enable  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Institute  of  Archseology  to  set 
■about  the  preparation  of  an  illustrated  work 
■upon  the  civilisation  and  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
which  they  intend  shall  give  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  that  country  from  ancient  times  to  its 
conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  results  of  modern  exploration  and 
research. 

Barnes  Parish  Church. — Mr.  Charles  Innes 
is  appointed  as  architect  for  the  alteration 
and  enlargement  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Barnes,  upon  which  a  sum  of  5,000Z.  is  to  be 
expended.  The  body  of  the  church  is  con¬ 
structed  of  flint  and  free-stone ;  the  western 
tower,  with  an  octagonal  turret,  was  built  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  coigns,  in  or  about 
1500.  In  the  chancel,  which  is  of  the  Early 
English  period,  and  was  enlarged  on  the 
north  side  in  1838,  is  a  brass  bearing  the 
effigy,  in  armour,  of  William  Millebourne, 
obiit  1415;  amongst  the  many  memorials  is 
that  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Launcelot  Shad- 
well,  1850,  who  lived  in  the  manor-house, 
Barn  Elms. 

A  Ferry  to  France. — Adverting  to  our  re¬ 
marks  (“  Magazines  and  Reviews,”  p.  34  ante) 
upon  M.  Arnodin’s  scheme  for  crossing  the 
English  Channel  by  means  of  a  high-level 
bridge,  we  may  mention  that  the  International 
Railway  Company  are  promoting  a  statutory 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
ferry  (in  lieu  of  a  submerged  bridge),  and 
have  at  the  same  time  taken  over  the  plans  of 
the  Channel  Bridge  Railway  Company. 

A  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  Dublin. — A 
commitee  have  opened  a  subscription  list  for 
the  purchase  of  pictures — mostly  of  the  French 
■modern  school — to  be  chosen  from  the  Staats- 
Forbes  and  Durand-Ruel  collections  which  are 
now  exhibted  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of 
about  40,000?.  would  be  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  pictures,  which  com¬ 
prise  Puvis  de  Chavannes’  “  Beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist,”  three  fine  examples  of 
Claude  Monet,  Manet’s  “  Portrait  of  Eva 
Gonzales,”  and  “the  Strolling  Musician,” 
and  numerous  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Corot,  Millet,  Israels,  Mauve,  Maris,  Courbet, 
Bastien  Leptege,  Fantin-Latour,  Whistler, 
Constable,  and  others. 

The  Alexander  Thomson  Travelling 
Studentship.— This  studentship,  value  603.,  to 
be  competed  for  every  third  year,  is  open  to 
architectural  students  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25  years,  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  this  year  the  trustees  offer  a 
prize  of  60?.  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  sub¬ 
mitted  in  accordance  with  the  programme  set 
forth  hereafter;  also  a  prize  of  20?.  for  the 
set  placed  second  (should  the  number  of  the 
competitors  and  the  quality  of  the  work  sub¬ 
mitted  be  such  as  to  warrant  an  additional 
prize  being  given).  The  subjects  for  com¬ 
petition  are :  —(1)  A  Study  of  a  Classic  Build¬ 
ing;  if  specially  prepared  for  this  competi¬ 
tion,  the  subject  to  be  the  Monument  of  Lysi- 
crates;  (2)  A  Design  for  a  Cascade  and  Portico 
in  a  Public  Park.  The  drawings,  without 
motto  or  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind, 
are  to  be^directed  to  Mr.  C.  J.  MacLean, 
115,  St.  Vfnoent-street,  Glasgow,  secretary  to 
the  Trust,  and  delivered  at  his  address  before 
4  p.m.,  Thursday,  December  28,  1905.  The 
successful  competitor  will,  within  two  years 
after  receiving  intimation  that  his  drawings 
have  been  placed  first  in  order  of  merit,  be 
required  to  go  on  a  sketching  tour  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  architectural  studies.  _  The.  competitor 
placed  second,  should  this  prize  also  be 
awarded,  will  in  like  manner  be  required  to 
spend  a  period  of  three  weeks  in  making 
drawings  from  the  reproductions  from  clas¬ 
sical  buildings  in  the  British  Museum, 
London,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees.  The  prizes 
are  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  the 
first  when  the  students  have  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  to  begin  their  sketching  tours, 
and  the  second  when  they  shall,  after  the 
stipulated  absence,  have  submitted  to  the 
trustees  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  dili¬ 
gence,  in  the  form  of  drawings  and  sketches, 
with  a  manuscript  memoir  descriptive  of  the 
work  done.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  at  the  address  above 
given. 


Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trades’ 
Employers. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  York- 
clili'n  pra  f  ion  of  Biiildmff  Trades’  Em- 


shire  Federation  of  Building  Trades’  Em¬ 
ployers  was  held  at  the  Midland  Hotel, 
Bradford  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Angus  Moul- 
son  (President)  occupied  the  chair,  and  w:as 
supported  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman  W.  E.  B. 
Priestley),  Mr.  C.  H.  Gott  (President  of  the 
Bradford  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors),  Mr.  James  Watson  (Bradford  Water¬ 
works  Engineer),  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox  (City  Sur¬ 
veyor),  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards  (City  Architect), 
Mr.  John  H.  Dawson  (secretary  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Master  Builders’  Association),  and 
others.  After  the  toast  of  “  The  King  ”  had 
been  submitted  from  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Daw¬ 
son  (Huddersfield)  proposed  “  The  Defenders 
of  our  Empire,”  and  Mr.  A.  Gadie  re- 
Smethurst  (Oldham),  in 


of  our  Empire, 

sponded.  Mr.  F.  — - -  v - 

proposing  “The  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trades’  Employers,”  said  that  the 
Federation  was  the  head  of  an  organisation 
which  was  in  its  infancy.  The  strength  of 
that  organisation  lay,  essentially,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  associations.  In  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  districts  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
individual  members  would  be  the  strength 
of  the  Federation.  Proceeding,  the  speaker 
remarked  that  Yorkshire  had  taken  a  lead-' 
ing  step  in  the  policy  known  as  closer  union, 
and  the  National  Federation  had  now  sent 
out  instructions  to  arrange  for  carrying  this 
policy  into  effect.  It  simply  meant  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  all  the  trades  unions 
connected  with  the  building  trades  whereby 
disputes  could  be  settled  by  conciliation  and 
not  by  strife.  If  these  proposals  were 
adopted  by  both  sides,  until  the  utmost  effort 
had  been  made,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  strike  or  a  lock-out.— Mr.  G.  Mansfield 
(York),  acknowledging  the  toast,  spoke 
of  the  improved  relations  between  em¬ 
ployers  land  their  men,  and  said  he  believed 
the  day  was  coming  when  they  would  bury 
the  lock-out  key.  Mr.  A.  J.  Forsdike  (Shef¬ 
field)  proposed  “The  Mayor  and  Corporation 
and  City  and  Trade  of  Bradford.”  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  municipal  topics,  the  speaker  men¬ 
tioned  that  Sheffield  had  been  trying  to  run 
a  municipal  works  department,  but  it  had 
been  a  gigantic  failure.  Corporations  had  00 
right  to  interfere  with  private  traders ;  it  was 
an  injustice  to  the  ratepayers.  The  Mayor, 
in  the  course  of  his  reply,  held  with  the  pre 
vious  speaker  that  the  municipality  must 
undertake  such  work  as  the  individual  could 
not  do.  He  trusted  that  the  great  towns  of 
this  country  would  not  be  so  short-sighted  as 
to  forget  the  ratepayer  and  the  man  who  wras 
building  up  industry.  .  Municipalisation  was 
a  magnificent  thing;  it  meant  progress  and 
civilisation.  Bradford  had  been  wonderfully 
successful  through  individualism,  but  he  did 
not  say  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
municipalisation  and  combination  to  have  a 
strong  turn.— Alderman  David  Wade  also 
responded  to  the  toast,  and,  dealing  parti- 
cularlv  with  the  trade  of .  the  city,  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  would  improve  as  soon  as 
A/r Ct  of  African  war  had  worn 


A-  At  A,  ouumi  jairican  war  had  worr 
^C0-tfc  (Hul1)  submitted  “The  Brad¬ 
ford  Association,”  to  which  Mr.  P.  Drake  and 


wmun  air 

Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor  responded.  Mr.  Drake” 
speakmg  for  the  masons,  commended  the  work’ 
of  the  Conciliation  Board  which  had  been 
formed  in  Bradford,  and  of  which  Mr.  W.  C. 
Lupton  was  the  able  chairman. — Mr.  Tavlor 
said  that  the  Bradford  joiners  were  work- 
ing  together  better  than  they  had  for  years 
past.  The  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Build- 

M?  wn  V  B,mP1‘>yfrs”  «as  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lupton,  who  said  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  trade  organisations,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  esteemed  it  a  great  honour  to  be 
made  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Conciliation 
between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
Bradford  building  trades.  The  President  re¬ 
sponded  He  remarked  that  the  Federation 
had  met  somewhat  under  a  cloud,  for  trade 
was  depressed,  and  competition  was  accord¬ 
ingly  keen.  He  advised  them,  however,  not 
to  cut  prices  so  low  ,as  to  make  their  work 
unremunerative.  Other  toasts  followed. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee— A 
series  of  fire  tests  was  conducted  by  the  Execu- 
tive  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
at  their  testing  station  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  tests  being  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  Municipal  Departments, 
the  insurance  offices,  and  others.  The  first 
test  was  with  three  windows  glazed  with  elec¬ 
tric  glazed  glazing,  two  being  in  teak  frames 
and  one  m  metal  frame.  The  test  was  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour’s  duration,  at  temperatures 
up  to  1,500°  Fahr.,  followed  by  the  direct 
application  of  water  from  a  steam  fire-engine  at 
about  40  lb.  pressure  for  two  minutes.  The 
casements  withstood  the  test,  and  will  be  thus 
classified  as  affording  temporary  protection 
against  fire,  under  the  Committee’s  standards. 

I  A  detailed  official  report  will  be  issued  in  due 
course.  The  test  is  a  record  one  in  the  annals 


of  the  Committee’s  investigations.  The  second 
test  was  with  a  thin  slab  partition  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  not  dissimilar  to  concrete,  measuring 
under  2£  in.  in  thickness.  This  partition 
was  tested  with  a  view  of  being  classified  in  the 
full  protection  class  of  the  Universal  Standards, 
which  involves  a  test  of  no  less  than  two  and  a 
half  hours’  duration  at  1,800°  Fahr.  for 
partitions  under  2£  in.  thick,  followed  by 
the  application  of  a  stream  of  water  for  two 
minutes.  The  partition  withstood  the  fire  for 
the  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  flame  did 
not  pass  through  the  partition.  It,  however, 
collapsed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  (at  between  40  lb.  and  45  lb.  pres¬ 
sure)  from  the  steam  fire-engine.  The  test  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  which  so  thin  a  partition 
withstood  fire  for  so  long,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  with  some  improvements  the  partition  will 
be'  able  to  withstand  the  combined  fire  and 
water  test,  which  is  necessary  before  inclusion 
in  the  fully  protective  class.  The  usual  official 
report  will  be  prepared.  The  third  test  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  private  investigations 
with  sprinklers,  under  actual  conditions, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  various  points  re¬ 
quiring  elucidation. 

Monuments  in  Richmond  Parish  Church.-  I 
The  tablet  which  Charles  Kean  set  up  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  church  in  1839  near  his  I 
father’s  grave  has  been  removed  to  within  the 
church,  for  the  sake  of  its  preservation.  The 
tablet  bears  a  profile  portrait,  sculptured  by 
A.  Fletcher,  of  Edmund  Kean,  who  was  j 
buried  (1833)  in  what  was  known  as  the  j 
“  robing-room  ”  vault  beneath  the  west  end  I 
of  the  south  aisle ;  a  brass  plate  will  be  j 
affixed  beneath  the  tablet,  and  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  with  a  record  of  its  removal,  and  of 
the  spot  of  the  interment.  In  the  churchyard 
were  buried  Mrs.  Yates,  the  celebrated 
actress  (1787);  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  anno¬ 
tator  of  Lucretius  (1801);  and  Lord  Fitz- 
william  (1833),  who  endowed  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge  University,  and  died  at 
Wentworth  House,  Richmond;  and  in  the 
vaults  Lord  Brounker  (1688),  first  President! 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  James  Thomson  I 
(1748)  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Buchan  erected  I 
a  memorial  fifty-six  years  after  the  poet’s  • 
death.  Four  or  five  weeks  ago  a  tablet  was  ; 
fixed  against  the  front  of  No.  12,  Clarges-j 
street,  Piccadilly,  which,  during  the  interval! 
1815-1824,  was  the  home  of  Edmund  Kean.  I 
The  tablet  in  the  church  has  been  cleaned  and  - 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomaw 
Brock,  R.A. 

A  New  Electric  Tower  Crane.— An  eleoi 
trically-ope'rated  tower  crane  of  novel  construc¬ 
tion  has  recently  been  employed  in  Belgium  U| 
connexion  with  the  building  of  an  armoury,! 
where  it  was  used  for  dealing  with  large  ! 
blocks  of  stone.  The  apparatus  consists  oil 
a  steel  tower  with  a  telescopic  portion  whica 
can  be  extended  so  that  the  total  height  >» 
81  ft.  above  the  ground  level.  The  total 
height  to  which  the  hook  can  be  raised  is 
77  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  jib  is  19£  it; ' 
The  crane  is  designed  to  lift  a  load  of  about  j 
14A  tons,  and  the  lifting  speed  is  16£  ft.  Per 
minute  with  a  load  of  10  tons.  The  crane 
runs  on  a  track,  with  a  gauge  of  about  14  it. 
several  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  operated! 
by  three  electrio  motors,  one  for  the  travers¬ 
ing  wheels,  another  for  revolving  the  crane, . 
and  the  third  for  lifting  or  lowering  tne 
load  This  type  of  hoisting  apparatus  no 
only  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  expensiv 
scaffolding  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  | 
but  also  does  the  work  of  derricks  and  simile  1 
appliances.  „  .  ,  . .  J 

The  “  Auld  Brig  ”  of  Ayr.— This  bridge  J 
has  been  restored  to  the  condition  in  wm 
it  stood  prior  to  the  slight  damage  sustained! 
by  the  structure,  and  the  washing  out  of  pa 
of  its  temporary  wooden  supports  by  j 
flood  of  two  months  ago,  with  the  excejitios 


that  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  scourei 


to  a  considerably  greater  depth  between 
piers.  The  contractor,  in  whose  hands  j 
temporary  supporting  works  still  are, 
restored  the  wooden  supports  washed 


the 


restored  tne  wooaen  suppuns  , 

and  the  Burgh  Surveyor  has  restored  « 
concrete  the  large  slice  torn  out  oi  the.  no^ 


side  of  the  foundation  of  the  north  pier. 
Town  Council,  who  have  available  - 
legacy  of  about  10,000?.  left  for  the  Jebu,u! 
ing”  of  the  bridge,  are  now  considering  1 
question  whether  the  structure  shall  be 
paired,  if  that  is  possible,  whether  it  s& 
be  partly  rebuilt,  or  whether  it  should  1 
wholly  rebuilt,  using  for  reconstruction  «j 
the  visible  stones  of  the  bridge. 

Selbourne  Parish  _  Church,  Hants-  . 
rector  asks  for  subscriptions  to  a  fund  10  J 
proposed  reparation  of  the  parish  churc  1 
St.  Mary.  The  church,  which  is  built 
Wolmer  sandstone  and  Selbourne  rock,  , 
sists,  for  the  greater  portion,  of  Transit 
and  Early  English  work.  Twenty  year®JH 
the  XHIth  century  south  aisle  _  was  «W»j| 
under  the  directions ,  and  superintendence 
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William  While,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Re  Gilbert  While,  the  naturalist,  who  lived 
St  “The  Wakes,”  in  the  village,,  and 

buried  in  the  churchyard  1795  His  brother, 

ounce  presented  to  the  church  the 

IE pto, '»  piotlre  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
M,iPafter  the  Flemish  School,  and  by  some 
M  J  m  Mabuse.  The  priory  of  Black 
Si4  founded  at  Selbourne  in  1233  by  Peter 
de  Bupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  subsequently 
passed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which 
h!  since  presented,  as  patrons,  to  he  living. 
The  olestor,  the  village  green  or  playground, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary. 
;  tSstojt  of  Am,  UmvEHSrrr  College— 
Mr  D  S  MaeColl,  M.A.,  Loud.,  B.A.  Oxon., 
will  deliver  during  the  current  term  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  English  Art  from  Constable  s 
day  to  the  present  time,  dealing  with  the 
works  of  Wilkie,  Watts,  Madox  Brown, 
Burne-Jones,  Morris  and  Whistler,  and  the 
Prce-Raphaelite  brotherhood.  The  lectures 
are  open  to  the  general  public  and  to  students 
alike. 


legal. 

ACTION  BY  ARCHITECT  AND  SUR¬ 
VEYOR  AGAINST  BUILDER  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Theobalds  v.  Clements  came 
‘before  Mr.  Justice  Jelf  and  a  common  jury, 
iu  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  17th 
and  18th  insts.,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Wm.  Theobalds,  an  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  against  the  defendant,  Mr.  Chas. 

: Clements,  a  builder,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
102/.  3s.  for  fees  for  work  done,  and  money 
‘expended  as  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the 
■defendant. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleged  that  the 
.plaintiff  practised  as  an  ''architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor  at  No.  26,  Budge-row,  E.C.,  and  the 
defendant  carried  on  business  as  a  builder  at 
Henley-on-Thames.  Before  the  happening  of 
the  events  thereinbefore  stated,  the  defendant 
had,  by  a  writ  dated  August  10;  1902,  com¬ 
menced  proceedings  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  against  two  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Pinckney  for  319/.,  the  balance  of  an 
•account  of  719/.  for  work  and  labour  done. 
Messrs.  Pinckney  set  up  a  counter-claim  for 
300/.,  and  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  Court, 
the  mlatters  in  dispute  were  referred  to  two 
arbitrators,  and  in  case  of  default  to  an 
umpire.  In  June,  1903,  the  present  defendant, 
Mr.  Clements,  requested  the  plaintiff  to  act 
as  his  surveyor  and  arbitrator  in  the  matter, 
and  in  that  month  verbally  agreed  to  pay 
plaintiff  as  his  remuneration  71.  7s.  a  day, 
and  2/.  2s.  a  day  for  his  assistants’  services  for 
isuch  time  as  they  should  be  employed  in  office 
work  in  preparing  for  the  arbitration,  and 
10/.  10s. ,  and  3/.  3s.  a  day  for  the  plaintiff’s 
and  his  assistants’  services  during  such  time 
.as  they  should  be  occupied  at  Henley  or 
elsewhere.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  he 
^agreed  to  act  as  arbitrator  on  these  terms, 
and  he  accordingly  acted  in  that  capacity 
and  rendered  the  services,  .and  became 
entitled  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  parti¬ 
culars,  viz.,  175/.  Of  this  sum  the  plaintiff 
had  only  received  76 Z.  5s.,  being  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  Taxing  Master  as  payable  by 
the  defendants  in  the  action  of  Clements  v. 
Pinckney,  against  whom  the  award  was  made. 
The  plaintiff  said  that,  with  the  expenses  he 
had  incurred  on  the  taxation,  there  was  now 
due  to  him  from  the  defendant  the  sum 
claimed. 

By  his  defence  the  defendant  denied  that 
he  agreed  to  pay  the  plaintiff  as  his  re¬ 
muneration,  either  as  surveyor  or  arbitrator, 
71.  7s.  a  day,  'and  21.  2s.  a  day  for  his  assis¬ 
tants  services,  and  the  10/.  10s.,  and  3/.  3s.  a 
day  as  before  mentioned.  He  also  denied  that 
the  plaintiff  ever  agreed  to  act  as  surveyor 
°i1  j1 1 e,  *cnns  mentioned.  Defendant  further 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiff’s  charges  were  un¬ 
reasonable  and  excessive,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  plaintiff’s  claim  was  based  on  services 
rendered  and  work  done  by  him  in  his 
character  of  arbitrator,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  duty  in  that  capacity. 
Defendant  also  said  that,  by  reason  of  the 
following  facts  and  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
ip°QQ  i  ?u h-seotion  3  of  the  Arbitration  Act, 
lod9,  plaintiff’s  action  was  not  maintainable, 
i 'V  in  °rc^er  the  Master,  d/a  ted  Novem- 
mad®  the  action  of  Clements 
u.  Pmckney,’  all  questions  in  that  action  were 
referred  to  Henry  Cooper,  of  Reading,  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  F.  P.  Trepess,  of  Warwick,  sur¬ 
veyor,  or,  in  the  case  of  difference,  to  an 
umpire  appointed  by  them.  In  June,  1903, 
hooper  withdrew  from  the  arbitration,  and 
uetendant  asked  plaintiff  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  his  place,  and,  on  July  3,  an  order  was 


made  to  that  effect.  On  October  7,  1903,  the 
plaintiff  and  his  co-arbitrator  issued  their 
award  in  favour  of  the  present  defendant  for 
300/.,  and  directed  thlat  the  costs  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  should  be  paid  by  the  Pinckneys, 
and  these  costs  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  260/.  18s.  6d.  The  Pinckneys,  declining  to 
take  up  the  award,  the  present  defendant,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  doing  so,  lapplied  to  the  Court 
to  determine  the  arbitrators’  fees,  and  on 
November  13,  1903,  an  order  was  made  that 
they  should  be  determined  by  the  master 
on  taxation,  the  present  defendant  agreeing 
to  play  the  amount  demanded  into  Court,  and, 
in  pursuance  thereof,  he  had  paid  the  sum 
of  260/.  18s.  6d.  into  Court.  The  plaintiff 
brought  in  his  fees  at  the  sum  of  175/.  5s., 
hut  the  Taxing  Master  only  allowed  them  at 
76/.  5s.,  and  the  other  arbitrator’s  charges  at 
53/.  Us.  „  , 

Mr.  Pike  Gllasgow  and  Mr.  Henderson  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith  and  Mr.  G.  W.  P.  Swinburn  for  the 
defendant.  . 

During  the  course  of  the  plaintiff’s  evidence 
his  lordship  remarked  that  it  seemed  the  most 
extraordinary  case  of  the  sort  he  had  ever 
heard.  It  staggered  one  las  a  novel  position 
that  an  ai'bitrator  should  be  paid  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services  as  an  advocate,  and  want 
more  money  than  his  co-arbitrator  because 
he  had  bested  him  in  argument. 

Mr.  Glasgow  said  there  was  an  agreement 
for  remuneration  before  the  plaintiff  became 
arbitrator.  . 

His  lordship  said  it  was  not  desirable  that 
this  state  of  things  should  exist  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Glasgow:  My  client  acted  as  advocate 
from  first  to  last,  and  won  his  case. 

The  plaintiff  said  that  if  the  defendant  had 
lost  the  case  he  agreed  to  reduce  his  fees. 
He  was  told  to  fight  hard  throughout. 

His  lordship  said  that  the  case  raised  ari 
important  question  of  principle. 

Mr.  Glasgow  said  that  each  arbitrator  was 
entitled  to  fight  for  his  side. 

His  lordship  said  that,  in  the  eye^of  the 
law,  the  two  arbitrators  oocupied  a  judicial 
position.  Any  other  system  was  liable  to 
abuse.  Personally,  he  extremely  disliked 
two  arbitrators,  and  held  the  unpopular  view 
that  there  should  be  three  or  one,  if  the  two 
acted  as  advocates  instead  of  judges. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
arbitrators  agreed,  and  did  not  call  in  the 
umpire  appointed.  . 

The  plaintiff  said  he  never  regarded  his 
position  as  an  ordinary  arbitrator. 

His  lordship:  I  hope  you  will  another  time, 
as  it  creates  such  confusion.  You  accept  a 
position  as  judge,  and  then  become  a  mere 
partisan. 

During  the  course  of  the  plaintiff  s  examina- 
tion-in-chief,  Mr.  Glasgow  said  he  _  would 
abandon  the  claim  made  for  3/.  3s.,  which  the 
plaintiff  had  paid  the  solicitor  for  the  taxa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  was  reduced 
to  99/.  .„ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  plaintiff 
said  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Institutes  of 
Architects  or  Surveyors.  He  had  not  passed 
any  examination,  but  he  had  been  articled, 
and  had  practised  in  the  City  of  London  as 
an  architect  and  surveyor  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  He  had  never  sat  as  an  arbitrator 
before.  He  had  at  the  first  thought  he  was 
going  to  act  as  surveyor  only,  but  he  was 
willing  to  act  as  arbitrator  under  the  order 
of  the  Court,  subject  to  the  arrangement  he 
had  made  with  Mr.  Clements  as.  to  his  re¬ 
muneration.  He  accepted  the  position  of  an 
arbitrator.  He  could  not  separate  the  work 
he  did  as  surveyor  and  the  work  he  did  as 
arbitrator.  He  did  not  look  upon  himself 
as  being  strictly  in  the  legal  position  of  an 
arbitrator.  He  considered  ho  had  to  act 
purely  in  Mr.  Clements’  interests.  He  knew 
when  he  sent  in  his  claim  he  had  ordered 
Pinckneys  to  pay  the  costs.  Mr.  Trepess 
acted  quite  honourably  in  the  matter.  Tre¬ 
pess  did  the  best  for  his  client,  the  same  as 
witness  did  for  his.  Trepess’  interest  was  to 
cut  down  the  bill  and  smother  up  the  work. 
The  interest  of  witness  was  to  do  the  opposite. 
He  did  much  more  work  than  Mr.  Trepess 
did. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  plaintiff  did  a  lot 
of  work  that  they  said  was  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary.  His  co-arbitrator  only  charged 
771. 

The  plaintiff:  His  client  lost,  and  accepted 
half  fees.  t 

Further  cross-examined,  the  plaintiff  said 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Clements  was  fortunate 
in  the  result  of  the  arbitration. 

Mr.  Smith :  Do  you  say  you  made  an  unjust 
award? — No. 

His  lordship:  Yon  keep  intimntimr  that 
defendant  got  more  money  under  the  award 
than  he  ought  to  have  had.  Now  you 
the  difficulty,  I  don’t  wonder  you  shrink 
from  it. 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  addressing  the  jury  for  the 
defence,  said  that,  if  the  plaintiff  acted  as  a 
partisan,  he  would  have  committed  a  gross 
breach  of  the  law  and  also  of  morality.  The 
defendant  never  agreed  to  pay  the  enormous 
fees  alleged  by  the  plaintiff. 

During  the  learned  counsel’s  address,  his 
lordship  said  that  the  case  must  go  to  the 
jury  on  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  agreement  as  to  the  payment 
of  fees  as  alleged  by  the  plaintiff.  He  had 
been  looking  up  the  authorities,  and  held  a 
strong  view  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith,  continuing  his  argument,  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  was 
bad  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  and 
could  not  be  enforced  by  the  Court. 

His  lordship  pointed  out  that  the  arbitrators’ 
fees  were  fixed  under  the  Act.  In  some  cases 
arbitrators  had  been  obliged  to  refund  excess 
remuneration  received. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  nobody  would  agree 
to  go  to  arbitration  under  the  circumstances 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant 
had  been  five  times  Mayor  of  Henley,  and 
had  had  great  experience  as  an  arbitrator, 
and  he  would  be  the  last  person  to  agree  to 
such  an  extraordinary  arrangement  as  to 
fees  as  alleged  by  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Chas.  Clements,  the  defendant, 
examined,  said  he  was  a  builder  and  con¬ 
tractor  at  Henley.  He  was  a  J.P.,  and  had 
been  Mayor  of  Henley  for  five  years.  He  was 
also  an  alderman  of  the  borough.  He  had 
frequently  acted  as  arbitrator.  He  was 
aware  of  the  fees  usually  paid  to  arbitrators. 
The  real  bone  of  contention  between  Messrs. 
Pinckney  and  himself  was  whether  the  work 
was  to  be  paid  for  by  measure  or  value,  or 
whether  it  was  a  time  job.  He  contended  it 
was  a  time  job.  He  had  never  made  any 
arrangement  to  pay  plaintiff  any  extra  fees. 
He  would  never  have  agreed  to  pay  plaintiff 
71.  7s.  a  day,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
plaintiff  having  the  services  of  an  assistant  in 
the  matter.  Plaintiff  had  never  made  any 
arrangement  with  witness  that  if  the  arbi¬ 
tration  proved  unsuccessful  to  him  he 
(plaintiff)  would  charge  him  half  fees. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Henderson, 

Plaintiff  was  constantly  applying  to  him 
as  to  what  he  was  to  do,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  said  he  did  not  understand  his 
business.  The  arbitrators  ought  to  have 
met  and  settled  the  whole  thing  in  about 
three  hours.  There  was  no  indication  in  any 
of  the  letters  he  had  written  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  what  the  plaintiff  was  doing. 
Messrs.  Pinckney  had  paid  him  now  the 
amount  of  the  award.  He  considered  that 
the  plaintiff’s  charges  were  outrageous. 
Throughout  the  whole  proceedings  he  never 
discussed  the  question  of  costs  with  the 
plaintiff. 

During  the  course  of  the  defendant’s  cross- 
examination,  the  jury  intimated  that  they 
were  of  opinion  there  was  no  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  such  as  that  alleged  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  they  accordingly  found  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

His  lordship  said  that,  whatever  view  the 

i'ury  might  have  taken  of  the  facts,  he  should 
ave  entered  judgment  for  the  defendant. 
It  was  a  perfectly  monstrous  thing  for  a  man 
to  think  he  could  act  as  arbitrator  and  do 
his  best  for  one  of  the  parties  for  extra  re¬ 
muneration.  The  alleged  special  arrangement 
could  not  possibly  stand  in  law.  It  was 
foreign  to  the  Arbitration  Act. 


LEEDS  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Ambler  &  Fawcett  and  the 
Bishop  of  Leeds  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Bray,  sitting  without  a  jury,  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division,  on  the  14th  inst.,  upon  a 
point  of  law  raised  in  the  form  of  a  special 
case  relating  to  the  finding  of  an  umpire  in 
respect  to  the  interference  with  the  light  to 
plaintiffs’  premises  by  the  erection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  opposite. 

Mr.  J.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Long- 
staffe  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Waugh,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Waddy  for  the  Bishop 
of  Leeds. 

Mr.  Bankes  said  the  plaintiffs  were  the 
owners  of  a  block  of  property  in  Cookridge- 
street,  Leeds,  and  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  Thereupon  the  plaintiffs 
threatened  to  bring  an  action  claiming  an  in¬ 
junction.  Negotiations  took  place,  and,  in 
the  result,  there  was  an  agreement  for 
reference,  it  being  assumed,  though  not 
stated  in  terms,  that  there  was  a  substantial 
interference  with  light,  in  respect  of  which 
the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  damages.  Upon 
that  the  matter  went  before  two  arbitrators 
and  an  umpire,  when  evidence  was  taken, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  case  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls  being  before  the 
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House  of  Lords,  the  umpire’s  decision  was 
postponed  until  after  the  decision  in  that 
case.  The  ground  and  first  floors  were  those 
taken  into  consideration,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  showing  that  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  ground  floor  had  been  materially 
altered,  but  with  regard  to  the  first  floor  there 
was  no  such  evidence.  The  first  floor  was 
occupied  as  an  architect’s  office,  and  it  was 
apparently  assumed  that  a  person  who  had 
occupied  an  office  for  more  than  twenty  years 
as  an  architect’s  office  was  not  entitled  to 
damages  if  someone  opposite  erected  a  build¬ 
ing  which  rendered  his  premises  less  con¬ 
venient  for  the  purposes  of  such  office.  His 
(counsel’s)  contention  was  that  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Colls’  case  did  not  decide  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  that  a  person  com¬ 
plaining  must  establish  a  nuisance.  The 
umpire,  after  stating  the  facts,  found :  - 

Notwithstanding  the  defendant  s  buildings, 
there  remains  sufficient  light  to  the  plaintiffs 
premises  for  all  purposes  of  ordinary  user, 
and  the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  damages 
for  interference  with  such  ordinary  user;  but 
if  I  am  entitled  to  take  into  account  the 
damages  which  the  plaintiffs  have  sustained 
in  respect  of  loss  of  light  to  those  parts  of 
the  said  premises  used  for  occupation  in 
which  a  special  amount  of  light  is  required, 
then  I  award  600Z.  damages  to  be  paid  by 
defendant  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  umpire 
added:— “At  the  request  of  both  parties 
I  submit  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
above,  whether,  on  the  foregoing  facts, 
I  am  bound  by  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  and 
therefore  cannot  award  damages  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  or  whether  I  can  award  damages  in 
respect  of  interference  with  such  special  user 
of  light  as  aforesaid.”  The  point  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  wished  to  raise  was,  whether  or  not  an 
architect,  occupying,  premises  and  only  re¬ 
quiring  such  an  ordinary  amount  of  light  as 
any  ordinary  architect  needed,  was  entitled 
to  have  his  business  included  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  special  businesses.  The  learned 
counsel  cited  a  number  of  cases,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
the  6003.  damages  which  had  been  found  by 
the  umpire,  and  that  the  technical  question 
was  not  involved  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  an  actionable  nuisance.  . 

Mr  Waugh  contended  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  only  entitled  to  damages  if  they  were 
so  entitled  in  law,  and  as  it  had  been  found 
by  the  umpire  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  light  for  ordinary  user,  then  no 
actionable  wrong  had  been  occasioned. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments,  his  lordship 
reserved  judgment. 

APPEAL  BY  A  CONTRACTOR. 

The  case  of  the  Teignmouth  Urban  District 
Council  v.  Slocombe  came  before  a  Divisional 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Kennedy  and 
Ridley,  on  the  12th  and  13th  insts.,  on  a 
motion  by  the  defendant  to  set  aside  the 
award  of  the  Official  Referee. 

Mr  Clavell  Salter,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Matthews  appeared  for  the  appellant  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
for’ the  respondents. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  that  the  action  was 
brought  by  the  Council  against  the  defendant 
for  damages  for  breach  of  contract  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relining  and  roofing  of  the 
TTazeldown  reservoir,  and  the  Official  Referee 
fave  judgment  for  the  Council  for  2,0003. 
damages.  The  claim  originally  was  for  2,5003. 
The  Referee  rejected  certain  evidence,  which 
would  have  had  the  greatest  weight  if  he  had 
heard  it.  The  points  of  his  appeal  were  that 
the  finding  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence, 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  the  wrongful 
rejection  of  certain  evidence.  The  reservoir 
had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  before 
the  contract  was  entered  into.  .  It  was  an 
open  reservoir,  and  the  sides  of  it  were  partly 
natural  soil  and  partly  made  embankment. 
It  was  lined  with  concrete.  It  was 
decided  to  strip  off  the  old  lining  and 
reline  it,  and  to  put  a  concrete  roof  over  it. 
That  was  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  under 
the  contract.  The  scheme  originally  was 
this-— That  12  in.  of  concrete  were  to  be 
laid  upon  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  reservoir, 
and  upon  the  top  of  it  best  bricks  of  a 
specified  kind  to  be  placed  close  together. 
When  the  reservoir  had  been  stripped  oi  the 
old  concrete  the  Surveyor  of  the  Council  re- 
nresented  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  support  concrete  next  to  it. 
In  his  view  it  would  be  much  better  to  trans- 
nose  the  bricks  and  concrete.  The  contract 
for  the  original  work  was  signed  on 
February  22.  It  was  not  until  March  4  that 
the  surveyor  made  his  report  to  the  Council 
expressing  the  desirability  of  making  an 
alteration  in  the  lining  of  the  reservoir.  The 


Council  thereupon  authorised  the  surveyor  to  see 
the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  had  held  the  inquiry  prior  to.  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  loan,  to  get  his  sanction  to  the 
change.  The  alteration  was  sanctioned,  and 
the  work  proceeded  on  that  basis.  As  the 
concrete  was  next  to  the  water  there  had  to 
be  some  changes  to  make  the  concrete  water¬ 
tight.  The  damages  were  awarded  by  the 
Referee  for  the  alleged  scamping  of  his  client’s 
work  on  the  whole  job.  The  work  was  completed 
in  October,  1898,  and  payment  of  over  5,0003. 
for  the  work  was  duly  made,  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  being  in  April,  1899.  From  that  time 
to  October,  1903,  no  complaint  was  made, 
the  final  certificate  having  been  duly  given. 
Clause  6  of  the  contract  gave  the  Council 
power  to  bring  an  action  for  damages  not¬ 
withstanding  the  final  certificate  and  final 
payment.  The  Official  Referee  found  that  the 
action  was  maintainable,  that  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  contract,  and  he  awarded  the 
Council  2,0003.  damages.  Counsel’s  contention 
was  that  the  Referee’s  holding  was  wrong  in 
fact  and  in  law,  and  that  the  damages  did 
not  arise  from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  It  was  alleged  that  the  work  was 
not  according  to  contract.  That  was  so,  but 
the  contractor  had  the  permission  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  surveyor  to  change  the  quality 
of  the  concrete. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  point  he 
should  like  Mr.  Russell  to  deal  with  was  that 
on  the  construction  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Russell  said  his  case  was  that  the  con¬ 
crete  had  never  been  properly  mixed;  it  was 
wanting  in  adhesive  power,  and  that  the 
cement  was  not  in  proper  proportions.  Then, 
again,  there  was  a  substantial  deficiency  in 
the  thickness  of  concrete  in  all  test-holes. 
His  contention  was  that  the  whole  damage 
that  the  Council  suffered  from  loss  of  water 
was  due  to  the  defective  concrete. 

At  this  point  the  Court  intimated  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hear  the  learned 
counsel  further. 

In  giving  judgment,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  substantial 
issue  decided  by  the  Official  Referee  was 
right,  and  that  there  was  ample  evidence 
for  him  to  come  to  the  conclusion  which  he 
had  come  to.  A  point  had  been  made  of  the 
clause  in  the  contract  as  to  deviations  and 
alterations,  and  his  lordship  did  not  think 
that  he  should  altogether  agree  with  the  con¬ 
struction  placed  upon  that  clause.  But  to  a 
large  extent  this  was  a  preliminary  point,  and 
it  could  not  be  said  that  there  had  been  a 
breach  of  contract,  because  the  contractor 
had  not  the  written  order  of  the  surveyor  or 
engineer.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Official  Referee  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  contract.  It  was  quite  clear, 
however,  to  his  mind,  whether,  under  the 
contract,  deviations  were  allowed  or  not,  that 
the  brickwork  was  not  as  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  He  thought  the  finding  of  the  Official 
Referee  was  right,  and  that  the  concrete  was 
not  made  in  accordance  with  the  specification 
or  with  the  orders  of  the  engineer-.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  findings  of  the  Official 
Referee  were  not  wrong  in  law,  and  that  his 
construction  of  the  contract,  as  bearing  upon 
the  ultimate  decision,  was  such  as  justified 
his  lordship  in  saying  that  the  final  decision 
was  right.  He  thought  the  appeal  should  be 
dismissed,  with  costs. 

Justices  Kennedy  and  Ridley  concurred. 


^  ^  nianiniX):  U1N  JJEK  THE 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Clasper  v.  the  Commercial  Gas 
Company  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy  on 
the  14th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Company 
against  an  award  in  favour  of  the  workman 
by  the  County  Court  judge,  sitting  at  Bow 
1897  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 

Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr 
Colam  appeared  for  the  appellant  Company 
and  Mr.  Duncan  for  the  workman. 

Mr.  Lush  said  that  the  applicant’s  father 
was  a  slater  and  he  was  engaged  by  the  Com- 
pany  to  take  off  the  roof  of  a  building  in 
which  they  stored  their  coke,  and  to  do  other 
repairs  to  it.  Ho  was  to  be  paid  7s  6d  a 
square  for  the  tiling  work,  and  those  parts  of 
the  work  which  could  not  be  paid  for  as  piece¬ 
work  were  to  be  paid  for  by  time.  The  work 
was  more  than  he  alone  could  manage,  and  it 
was  understood  that  he  was  to  engage  what  help 
he  required,  the  men  so  employed  to  be  paid 
by  the  Company  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  they  did  at  the  rate'  agreed  The 
applicant  was  taken  on  by  his  father  with 
one  or  two  other  men  to  assist  him  in  the 
job,  and  while  engaged  at  work  for  which  he 
was  to  be  paid  by  time  his  foot  slipped  anl 
he  fell  and  was  injured.  Before  the  County 


Court  judge  the  point  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Colam,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  that  the 
injured  mail  was  not  in  the  employment  of 
the  Company,  but  in  that  of  his  father,  and, 
therefore,  while  they  did  not  dispute  that 
the  accident  arose  out  of  work  that  would 
have  entitled  the  man  to  compensation  had 
he  been  in  their  employment,  they  submitted 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Company 
were  not  liable.  The  County  Court  judge, 
however,  decided  otherwise,  and  the  present 
appeal  was  brought,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  upon  which  the  judge  could 
hold  that  the  injured  man  was  the  servant  of 
the  Company  when  he  met  with  the  accident 
on  their  premises. 

Mr.  Duncan,  having  supported  the  judgment 
in  the  Court  below, 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  said  the  evidence  of  the  Engineer  of 
the  Company  was  that  he  had  no  idea  what 
men  the  applicant’s  father  engaged.  He  had 
agreed  with  him  alone  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  loaving  him  at  liberty  to  engage  as 
many  men  to  help  him  as  he  might  require. 
His  lordship  could  see  no  evidence  to  rebut 
the  Company’s  contention  that  the  injured  work¬ 
man  was  employed  by  his  father.  That  being 
so,  the  young  man  was  not  the  servant  of  the 
Company,  and  they  were  not  liable  for  the 
injuries  he  had  sustained. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the 
appeal  was  accordingly  allowed. 


APPEAL  BY  MASON’S  LABOURER 

The  case  of  O’Flaherty  v.  the  Owners 
of  the  Edmondsley  Colliery  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the’  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  13th  inst., 
on  the  appeal  of  the  applicant  from  an  award 
of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Durham  under 
the  Woi-kmen’s  Compensation  Act.  1897. 

Mr.  Meynell,  for  the  applicant,  said  his 
client  was  a  mason’s  labourer,  and  in  July, 
1900,  in  the  course  of  his  employment  with 
the  defendants,  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  and 
the  partial  loss  of  the  sight  of  his  right  eye. 
The  respondents  paid  him  compensation' from 
the  date  of  the  accident  till  December  5,  1902, 
when  they  stopped  the  payments,  alleging  that 
the  man  was  able  to  do  some  light  work. 
They  did  not  allege,  and  never  had  alleged, 
that  the  man  was  capable  of  resuming  his 
ordinary  work  as  a  mason.  The  applicant 
then  took  proceedings  in  the  Durham  County 
Court  under  the  Act,  and  on  April  21,  1903, 
he  was  awarded  the  sum  of  6s.  2d.  a  week 
from  December  5,  1902,  when  the  payments 
were  stopped.  The  learned  judge  appeared 
to  have  thought  that  the  man  was  capable 
of  doing  something,  and,  on  the  defendants 
undertaking  to  give  him  some  light  work 
that  he  was  able  to  perform  at  a  fixed  wage 
of  18s.  3d.  a  week,  he  directed  that  the 
award  be  suspended  during  that  time.  The 
respondents  gave  the  applicant  certain  work 
at  the  colliery  screens  and  in  stacking  timber, 
but  he  alleged  he  was  unable  to  perform  the 
work  and  gave  it  up.  He  remained  out  of 
work  till  October  16,  1903,  when  he  again 
applied  to  the  County  Court  judge  asking  for 
compensation.  The  County  Court  judge  gave 
him  compensation  at  the  same  rate,  viz., 
6s.  2d.  a  week  from  April  21  to  October  16, 
1903,  and  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a  week  there¬ 
after.  The  applicant,  on  July  14,  1904,  having 
failed  to  get  any  work  in  the  open  market, 
applied  to  have  the-  compensation  of  Id.  a 
week  increased.  The  County  Court  judge, 
however,  refused  to  alter  the  award  on  the 
ground  that  the  circumstances  had  not 
changed  since  the  last  order.  The  learned 
judge  said  that  the  man  was  roundly  charged 
with  malingering,  but  he  was  not  actually 
malingering,  for  he  had  lost  an  eye.  His 
Honour  however,  thought  that  the  applicant 
should  have  presented  himself  for  work  and 
have  stayed  to  do  what  he  could,  however 
little,  and  so  meet  the  not  unreasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  respondents.  The  learned 
counsel  submitted  that  the  County  Court 
judge,  on  the  admitted  facts,  ought  to.  have 
held  that  the  applicant  was  still  incapacitated 
from  work  and  have  increased  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  accordingly. 

.  I11  the  result,  their  lordships,  without  call- 
uPon  C0UPsel  for  the  respondents,  held 
that  the  question  involved  was  one  purely  of 
fact  for  the  County  Court  judge,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  appeal,  with  costs. 


SCAFFOLDING  AND  THE  WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Hawley  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  17th  inst., 
on  the  appeal  of  the  ‘  applicant  from  a 
decision  of  the  County  Court  judge  of 
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Yorkshire,  sitting  at  Barnsley,  as  arbitrator 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 

nL  s  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  M.P.,  in  support  of 
the  appeal,  said  that  the  applicant  was 
iniurcd  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  with  the  defendant,  and  he 
sought  to  recover  compensation  under  the 
Act  Two  points  were  taken  by  the  defendant. 
The  first  was  that  the  building  upon  which 
the  man  was  engaged  at  the  time,  of  the 
accident  was  less  than  30  ft.  high,  but  that 
question  the  County  Court  judge  decided  in 
favour  of  the  workman.  The  second  point 
was  that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  as  the  work  upon 
which  the  applicant  was  engaged  did  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  scaffolding.  The  build¬ 
ing  in  question  was  a  shop,  which  was  being 
converted  into  a  coffee-house.  The  defendant, 
applicant’s  employer,  had  contracted  to  do 
the  woodwork,  and  he  had  erected  no  scaf¬ 
folding,  but  a  second  contractor,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  brickwork,  was  using 
,  scaffolding.  The  County  Court  judge,  in 
these  circumstances,  found  that  the  building 
was  being  repaired  by  means  of  scaffolding, 
that  the  applicant  had  used  this  scaffolding 
for  his  own  convenience^  but  that  it  was  not 
!  necessary  for  his  particular  work,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  not  using 
the  scaffolding.  For  these  (reasons  the 
County  Court  judge  held  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  Statute.  The  learned 
1  counsel  submitted  that  the  fact  that  scaffold¬ 
ing  was  being  used  was  alone  quite  sufficient 
to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute. 

Mr.  Israel  Davis,  having  supported  the 
,  decision  in  the  Court  below,  the  Master  of 
1  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the 
1  appeal  must,  in  his  opinion,  be  allowed.  The 
case  was  covered  by  a  previous  decision  of 
;  the  Court.  All  the  Act  required  was  that 
scaffolding  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
‘being  used  on  the  building  where  the  work- 
1  man  was  employed.  He  was  entitled  to  the 
‘same  benefit  under  the  Act  if  his  occupation 
was  one  which  did  not  require  him  to  use 
!  the  scaffolding  put  up  by  another  sub¬ 
contractor. 

1  The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the 
■appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  with  costs. 


CRANE-ERECTOR’ S  APPEAL  UNDER 

1  THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
ACT. 

The  case  of  Ay] ward. a.  Matthews  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stir- 
ding  and  Mathew,  on  the  18th  inst.,  on  the 
•appeal  of  the  defendant,  the  employer,  from 
a  decision  of  the  Lambeth  County  Court  judge 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
1897. 

In  this  case  Aylward,  the  applicant,  was  a 
labourer  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  steam 
crane  platform  at  Salter’s-hill  Board  School 
extension.  This  platform  was  a  wooden  struc¬ 
ture,  supported  by  long  wooden  legs,  each 
leg  consisting  of  four  uprights  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  cross  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  to 
the  uprights  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square, 
each  side  measuring  4£  ft.  The  leg 
were  let  into  the  ground,  where  they  wer 
Surrounded  by  bricks,  etc.,  to  keep  then 
nrm.  To  construct  the  platform,  planks  wer 
placed  on  the  cross  pieces,  and  ladders  wer 
placed  on  the  planks.  These  ladders  an< 
u- l  i.1  ' rm,ed  tae  scaffolding  by  means  o 
which  the  platform  was  erected.  The  defen 
dant  s  business  was  that  of  a  crane-erector 
and  he  erected  cranes  with  their  platforms  b- 
contract,  and  this  he  was  doing  in  the  presen 
-ase.  When  the  defendant  had  complete! 
the  erection  of  a  crane-platform  and  crane 
ne  and  his  men  would  leave,  and  they  had  n< 
K  do  with  the  building.  The  day  th< 
accident  happened  the  applicant  was  work 
mg  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  crane-platform 
?.n  \Jadder  inside  the  leg,  and  whih 
ladder  the  plank  on  which  i 
rffi  jk®’  ^6  result  being  that  the  mai 
•en  and  was  injured.  The  erection  at  chi 
■ime  of  the  accident  was  62  ft.  in  height 
when  it  was  erected  a  steam  engine  was  tc 
)e  placed  on  the  platform,  but  this  had  noi 
)een  done  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Th( 
oundations  of  the  school  buildings  had  only 
>een  laid  at  the  time.  The  County  Courl 
udge  found  that  the  steam-crane  platform 
fas  a  building”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
let  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height,  that  it  was 
eing  erected  by  means  of  scaffolding,  which 
ias  a  substantial  part  of  the  process  of  the 
oik,  and  that  the  defendant  was  the  under- 
iker  in  respect  thereof.  He  accordingly 
jvarded  the  applicant  compensation  during 
icapacity.  The  defendant,  however,  ap- 
ealed  on  the  ground  that  this  temDorarv 
ooden  structure  could  not  be  called  a 


“building”  within  the  meaning  of  section  7 
sub-section  1  of  the  Act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  their  lordships  held  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  question  was  capable  of  being  a 
“building1’  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  dismissed  the  appeal,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Minton  Senhouse  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  John  O’Connor  for  the  re¬ 
spondent  on  the  appeal. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

27,834  of  1903. — F.  J.  R.  Lee:  Kilns  for 
Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  other  Clay 
Goods,  and  Lime  and  Cement,  also  for 
Burning  Sanitary  Ware,  and  for  Salt 
Glazing. 

This  invention  relates  to  kilns  for  burning 
bricks,  tiles,  and  other  clay  goods,  and  lime 
and  cement,  also  for  burning  sanitary  ware, 
and  for  salt  glazing.  This  invention  consists 
of  an  arrangement  connecting  each  kiln  in  a 
series  of  kilns  with  one  or  more  double  flues, 
or  one  or  more  pairs  of  parallel  flues,  con¬ 
structed  either  side  by  side  or  one  above  the 
other,  and  having  openings  communicating 
between  each  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
two  flues,  of  which  each  double  flue  or  pair 
of  flues  is  composed,  as  well  as  shafts  or 
connexions,  between  each  of  the  said  sections 
or  two  flues  of  each  pair,  and  the  interior  of 
each  kiln  of  the  series. 

27,965  of  1903. — T.  Hubble  and  C.  J.  John¬ 
son  :  IF indows. 

This  invention  relates  to  windows,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  provide  simple  means  whereby 
the  window  may  be  removed  from  the  frame 
to  facilitate  cleaning  and  repairs.  This  is 
effected  by  making  the  beading  or  part 
thereof  detachable  so  as  to  permit  the  window 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  invention  relates 
more  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  effected. 

2,024  of  1904.— W.  I.  Rodway  and  W.  B. 
Good  :  A  Tool  or  Implement  for  Breaking 
Coed,  which  is  also  applicable  to  Riveting 
and  other  purposes. 

A  tool  or  implement  for  breaking  coal,  which 
is  also  applicable  to  riveting  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  characterised  by  a  rod  having  a 
weighted  head,  the  rod  of  which  is  mounted 
and  retained  in  a  tubular  casing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  a  sliding  or  re¬ 
ciprocating  action  therein,  in  combination 
with  a  suitable  working  tool  which  is  attached 
or  formed  as  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tubular  casing. 

2,574  of  1904.- — R.  Galbraith:  Stoves  and  Fur¬ 
naces. 

In  a.  stove  or  furnace,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  grate  normally  closed,  an  ash¬ 
pit  arranged  below  said  grate,  a  combustion 
chamber  arranged  above  said  grate,  an  air 
chamber  surrounding  said  grate,  air  passages 
leading  from  said  ash-pit  into  said  air 
chamber,  and  other  air  passages  leading  from 
said  air  chamber  into  said  combustion 
chamber  immediately  above  said  grate  to  the 
outside  of  the  fuel. 

3,838  of  1904.— S.  Saunders  and  T.  Roberes- 
Safety  Valves  of  Boilers  Used  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  and 
the  like. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  the 
safety  valve  of  a  boiler  used  with  hot-water 
heating  apparatus,  or  the  like,  of  a 
secondary  auxiliary  valve  opened  against  the 
action  of  a  spring  by  a  part  or  stop  carried 
by  the  safety  valve  when  the  safety  valve  is 
secured  to  the  housing  of  the  auxiliary  valve, 
and  positively  closed  by  the  spring  when  the 
safety  valve  is  removed. 

3,861  of  1904. — N.  F.  Ramsay:  Latches  or 
Locks  for  Sliding  Doors,  and  the  like. 

A  latch  or  lock  for  sliding  doors,  and  the 
like,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  two 
spring-controlled  hooked  bolts,  adapted  to  be 
forced  apart  in  opposite  directions  at  will,  a 
co-acting  keeper  or  striking  head  for  auto¬ 
matically  retracting  said  bolts  when  closure 
1S  j  1ngn  Gffecfce<b  and  designed  to  be  engaged 
and  locked  thereby,  and  manually  operated 
means  for  retracting  the  bolts  to  effect  release 
of  the  keeper  or  striking  head. 

3,937  of  1904.— H.  Fox,  jun.,  and  J.  Whale: 

Door  and  Window  Fastenings. 

A  door  or  window  fastening  of  which  the 
handle  by  which  the  bolt  is  drawn  into  the 
case  has  fixed  rigidly  thereto  a  turning  piece, 
which  by  an  axial  turn  of  the  handle,  is 
turned  m  a  plane  which  is  parallel  with  that 
of  the  front  plate  of  the  case,  and  thereby 
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engaged  with  a  stump  of  the  case,  and  the 
bolt  secured  in  a  desired  position. 

4,045  of  1904.— W.  J.  Gibsok:  Air-Warming 
Fireplaces. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  fire¬ 
place  having  a  firebrick  bottom  and  a  fire¬ 
brick  back,  of  an  air-heating  chamber  formed 
integrally  with  the  fireplace,  extending  be¬ 
neath  the  bottom  and  behind  the  back  pro¬ 
vided  with  internal  baffle  plates  and  having 
a?  ,or  ,inlets  for  cold  air  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and  an  outlet  or  outlets  for 
heated  air  at  the  top ;  with  or  without  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  outlets  and  valve  con¬ 
trolled  apertures  in  the  front  of  the  fireplace. 
4,265  of  1904.— B.  Addicott  and  G.  Holland: 
Tongs  for  Domestic  Use. 


-*-^"6?  1 ^  uumeouiu  use,  characterised  by  the 
combination  of  a  pair  of  pivoted  legs  having 
ears  or  ends  extending  past  a  pivot,  and 
which  are  respectively  pivoted  or  hinged  to 
a  spring  handle  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
legs  are  retained  open  and  can  be  closed 
through  the  medium  of  the  handle. 

4,270  of  1904.— E.  Crowe:  Stays  for  Securing 
the  Legs  of  Folding  Tables,  Supporting 
Hinged  Flaps,  and  the  like. 


This  relates  to  a  jointed  stay  applied  to 
table  legs,  consisting  of  hinged  brackets  and 
the  like,  one  member  of  which  is  prolonged 
to  bear  on  a  wedge-shaped  piece  fixed  to 
the  underside  of  the  table  top  or  bracket. 


4,306  of  1904.— L.  Anidjah  :  Safety  Apparatus 
for  Use  in  Window  Cleaning,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

A  safety  apparatus  for  use  in  cleaning  win¬ 
dows  wherein  a  platform  surrounded  by  a 
shield  and  adapted  to  be  projected  through 
a  window  opening,  is  attached  to  a  front 
frame  adapted  to  lie  against  the  inner  side 
of  the  window  frame,  the  said  front  frame 
being  provided  with  extensible  side  portions 
for  enabling  the  apparatus  to  be  applied  to 
windows  of  varying  width. 

4,574  of  1904.— M.  Tennant:  Air-Filtering 
v  entilators. 


This  invention  relates  to  an  air-filtering  ven¬ 
tilator  for  attachment  to  windows.  The 
attachment  consists  of  a  filtering  blind  of 
gauze  muslin,  wire  gauze,  or  other  suitable 
air-filtering  medium  of  such  size  as  to  close 
the  space  formed  by  the  opening  of  the 
window.  One  edge  of  the  filtering  blind  is 
attached  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  open¬ 
ing  edge  of  the  window,  and  the  opposite 
edge  is  attached  to  a  spring  roller  or  other 
equivalent  device  operating  to  keep  the  blind 
taut  111  all  positions  of  the  window.  The 
spring  roller  or  other  device  is  preferably 
enclosed  in  a  suitable  casing  within  which  the 
blind  is  automatically  drawn  as  the  window 
is  closed. 


12,281  of  1904.— F.  M.  Burrowes  :  A  Foldable 
Table  or  Stand. 

A  foldable  stand,  consisting  of  pivoted  legs, 
braces  for  said  legs,  each  pivoted  to  a  leg 
at  its  outer  end,  and  having  an  offset  portion 
at  its  inner  end,  said  braces  being  formed  of 
elastic  material,  and  a  washer  loosely 
mounted  upon  the  offset  portion  of  said  brace 
arranged  to  travel  in  oppositely  arranged 
slits  adjoining  the  guide  groove  in  the  stand, 
whereby  the  offset  portion  may  slide  within 
the  washer,  said  guide  groove  terminating  in 
a  transverse  opening  into  which  said  offset 
portion  is  adapted  to  spring  when  the  brace 
is  in  open  position. 

19,824  of  1904.— W.  Scott  and  A.  H.  Stent: 
Materials  for  the  Construction  of  Build¬ 
ings,  more  especially  Military  Huts,  Bun¬ 
galows,  and  the  like. 

A  double  wall  mainly  composed  of  plaster, 
cement,  concrete,  or  other  suitable  plastic 
material,  consisting  of  independent  series  of 
ribs  isolated  from  one  another  so  as  to  main- 
tain  a  continuous  air  space  between  the  two 
skins  of  the  wall,  open  meshed  screws  attached 
to  the  outer  faces  of  the  respective  series  of 
ribs,  and  serving  as  cores  for  the  respective 
members  of  the  double  wall,  and  a  rendering 
of  plastic  material  applied  to  each  screen. 
24,095  of  1904. — F.  J.  M.  M.  Ducastel: 
Flood  Gates  and  similar  Devices  for  Dams, 
Weirs,  and  the  like. 

A  dam  in  which  the  absolute  tightness  of  the 
flood  gates  is  obtained  by  means  of  joints 
situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  panel 
or  panels  forming  said  gates,  and  on  their 
down-stream  faces,  the  said  joints  being  con¬ 
stituted  by  beams  of  wood  or  other  suitable 
material,  one  firmly  attached  to  the  masonry 
piers,  the  other  to  the  gates,  and  normally 
maintained  strongly  in  contact  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water,  the  panel  or  panels  being 
adapted  to  be  slightly  displaced  towards  the 
up-stream  during  the  operation  of  lifting  or 
lowering. 
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24,443  of  1904. — C.  Schofield  :  Pneumatic 
Hammers  and  Frames  for  Holding  the  same 
for  Bottom  and  Side  Shell  Riveting,  and 
the  like. 

A  frame  for  holding  pneumatic  tools  for 
riveting,  and  the  like,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  bar  adapted  to  be  mounted  on 
the  shell  of  a  vessel,  or  the  like,  in  any 
desired  position,  a  support  adjustably  mounted 
qn  said  bar,  a  frame-bar  holder  connected  by 
means  of  a  swivelling  joint  to  said  support, 
and  a  T-shaped  frame  bar  adjustably  sup¬ 
ported  in  said  holder  pivotally  supporting 
at  one  end  a  pneumatic  hammer,  and  at 
the  other  end  an  adjustable  distance  piece. 
24,883  of  1904. — J.  Hayward  :  Liquid  Deliver¬ 
ing  Devices,  Applicable  to  Flushing  Cis¬ 
terns. 

A  liquid  delivering  device,  consisting  in  the 
combination  with  a  reservoir  having  integrally 
a  funnel  (with  removable  plug)  at  its  upper 
end,  and  a  neck  at  its  lower  end,  of  a  hollow 
removable  stopper  (having  inner  and  outer 
valve  seats)  fitted  tightly  in  said  neck,  and 
a  loose  slidable  plunger  passing  through  the 
said  stopper  and  provided  with  an  adjustable 
valve  disc  above,  and  one  below  the  said 
stopper. 

24,897  of  1904.— J.  Pollock:  Adjustable 
Attachments  of  Knobs  or  Handles  to 
Spindles. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  arrangement 
and  use  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  for 
adjustably  securing  knobs  or  handles  on 
spindles,  consisting  of  a  spindle  with  a  screw- 
threaded  end  for  each  adjustable  knob  or 
handle,  a  shoulder  inside  each  knob  or 
handle,  a  washer  abutting  against  said 
shoulder,  and  a  screw  nut  adjustable  upon  the 
screwed  end  of  said  spindle,  and  a  plug  to 
close  the  opening  in  the  knob  or  handle, 

24,933  of  1904.— G.  Hall:  Means  for  Securing 
Door  Knobs  and  Handles  to  their  Spindles. 
This  consists  in  securing  an  adjustable  knob 
or  handle  upon  its  spindle  (which  is  of  square 
or  angular  section,  and  engages  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  hole  in  the  neck  or  foot  of  the 
knob)  by  a  nut  or  nuts  or  a  fastening  nut 
and  a  lock  nut,  screwed  on  to  a  part  of  the 
spindle,  which  extends  into  a  chamber  formed 
within  the  said  knob  and  made  to  bear  against 
the  shoulder  or  abutment  inside  the  said 
chamber,  whereby  the  knob  is  confined  be¬ 
tween  the  said  nut  or  nuts  and  the  rose  plates 
in  which  the  foot  of  the  knob  has  its  bearing. 
4  541  of  1904.— H.  R.  Kay  :  Block  or  Par- 
’  quetry  Flooring,  and  similar  Surfaces  of 
Herringbone  Construction. 

A  block  parquetry  surface  of  herringbone 
pattern,  having  the  ends  of  the  blocks  grooved 
either  diagonally  across  the  opposite  corners, 
or  square  across  the  ends,  and  connected  by 
an  interplaced  strap  tongue  or  key. 

19  981  of  1904.— R.  H.  Homan:  Metal  Joists 
; 'or  Beams  Employed  in  Fireproof  Floors, 
and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  metal  joists  or 
beams  employed  in  fireproof  floors,  and 
the  like.  In  constructing  fireproof  floors  m 
which  steel  or  iron  joists,  in  combination 
with  concrete,  are  employed  it  is  customary 
in  most  cases  to  employ  joists  with  top  and 
•  bottom  flanges.  According  to  this  invention 
the  upper  flange  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
joist  is  rolled  with  a  single  flange  and  a 
web  of  any  suitable  depth,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rolling  a  wave  or  curve,  or  two  or 
more  wavy  or  curved  surfaces,  are  formed  ex¬ 
tending  the  full  length  of  the  joist,  the  number 
of  wave  or  curved  surfaces  depending  upon  the 
depth  of  the  web. 

25  128  of  1904. — W.  A.  Marga  :  A  Fireproof, 
’Acid-Proof,  and  Electrically-Insulating 
Material. 

A  new  chemical  product,  entitled  "Re- 
fragor  ”  produced  by  the  combination  of  a 
mixture  of  powdered  asbestos,  linseed  oil,  pro¬ 
toxide  of  lead,  binoxide  of  manganese,  or 
other  oxides  or  oils  having  the  same  reaction, 
the  addition  after  cooling  to  the  paste  thus 
produced  of  a  given  quantity  of  a  solvent  of 
oils  and  grease  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  or  the 
like  and  of  manufacture  and  drying  of  the 
objects  formed,  and  the  washing  thereof  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  any  matters  attackable  thereby. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 
Tannarv  10.— By  HOWELL,  SON.  &  BONNIN. 
South  Kensington.— 45.  West  Cromwell-rd.,  u.t. 

<Wy3.,  g.r.  11* *.  10s.,  e.r.  1001...... . 

By  Stocker  &  Roberts. 
Crovdon.— 26  to  48  (even)  Martin- rd.,  u.t.  97 
yrs.,  g.r.  271.,  w.r.  2061.  10s . 


£850 

1,675 


January  12.— By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 
Holloway. — 8,  Magdala-rd.  f.,  w.r.  32 1.  10s... 
Chelsea.— 16a  and  16b,  Edith-gr.,  u.t.  56J  yrs., 

g.r.  301.,  y.r.  1351 . 

By  Cassin  &  Co. 

Catford. — Berlin-rd.,  “  Lamorna,”f.,  e.r.  1001., 
subject  to  a  151.  rent-charge  . 


Friday,  January  27. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton  and  Mr. 
E.  F.  Reynolds  on  “  Byzantine  Architecture.”  7.39 
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Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting).— 
Mr.  T.  L.  Matthews  on  “  Concrete-making  on  the 
Admiralty  Harbour  Works,  Dover.”  8  p.m. 


By  P.  J.  Dixon  &  Son. 

Clapton. — Dunlace-rd.,  f.g.  rents  251.  4s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  70£  yrs . 

Poplar.— 53  to  59  (odd).  Chrisp-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

38Jyrs.,  g.r.  1 21.,  y  r.  1771.  10s . 

51.  52,  and  53,  Railway-  st.,  u.t.  37J  yrs., 

g.r.  91.,  w.r.  681.  18s . 

245,  High-st.  (3. ),  f.,  y.r.  281 . 

Bow. — 49  to  59  (odd),  Campbell  rd.,  f.,  y.r. 
1841 . . . 


635 

1,710 

310 

420 

2,660 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g  r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  1. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y  r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p  a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 


THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIL 
(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  last  week's  issue. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each ;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  will  be  ready  on 
the  23rd  inst. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOE  ADYEETISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS. 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY  1 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  &o.,  &c. 


Six  lines  or  under  . . .  6s.  Od. 

Each  additional  line .  Is.  Od. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  Weekly  Reader  (It  will  depend  on  whether  you 
can  show  that  the  extra  work  was  sufficient  to  fully 
account  for  the  extra  days  beyond  the  stipulated  date 
of  completion). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photogra)  hs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
m<  nts,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  eonimis:  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s,  6d.  I 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d.  I 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page,  | 
•ind  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only).  I 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  64  ■ 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  64.  ■ 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  Of  I 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  tht  j 
Publisher  of  “  THE  Builder,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  np  to 
'•HREK  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “Classification”  Is 
bnpnssible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  niter 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ 


ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  &c„  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


PERSONS  advertising  in  "THE  BUILDER”  may  have  Btplltt 
addressed  to  the  O/llce.  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  .,/raw  I 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent  ■ 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused  | 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication.  ■ 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES 


NINEPENOE  EACH. 

By  post  (carefully  packed  1  Is 


MEETINGS. 

•  Friday,  January  20. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Sir  J.  Dewar  on  “  New 
Low  Temperature  Phenomena.”  9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Papers  to  be 
read  and  discussed  collectively  : — “  Some  Impressions 
of  American  Workshops,”  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gimson ; 
*’  Waterworks  Pumping  Engines  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,”  by  Mr.  John  Barr;  “  Some  Features  in 
the  Design  and  Construction  of  American  Planing 
Machines,”  by  Mr.  Archibald  Kenrick,  jun.  ;  “  Engines 
at  the  Power  Stations,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,” 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Saxon.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  21. 

Builders'  Foremen's  Association. — Annual  Dinner, 
Holborn  Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 


Monday,  January  23. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  Mr.  James 
Ransome  on  European  Architecture  in  India  ”  with 
lantern  illustrations  ;  (2)  Award  of  Prizes  and  Student¬ 
ships.  8  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  on  “  Archi¬ 
tecture  from  Egypt  to  Rome,”  illustrated.  6  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution  ( Junior  Meetings). — Mr.  C.  H. 
Dinwiddy  on  “  Rating  and  Possible  Legislation.” 
7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  24. 


Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  (Lectures 
Practical  Sanitary  Science ). — Professor  H.  Adams  oil 
“  Supervision  of  Works  in  Progress.”  7  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  ( Students’  Sketching 
Club). — Mr.  W.  E.  Bland  on  “External  Plumbing” 
7.30  p.m.  0 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Papers  to  be  read  •— 

(1)  “  Notes  on  the  Working  of  the  Shone  System’ of 
Sewerage  at  Karachi,”  by  Mr.  J.  Forrest  Brunton  • 

(2)  “  The  Sewerage  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,”  bv  Mr’ 
E.  H.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Burstall.  8  p.m 


Wednesday,  January  25. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.—  Professor  G. 
Baldwin  Brown  on  “Old  Edinburgh,”  illustrated  bv 
lantern  slides.  8  p.m.  y 

Society  of  Arts.  — T h e  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter  on  “  London 
Electric  Railways.”  8  p.m. 


Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr  T 
Mawson  on  “  Garden  Design.”  6.30  p.m. 

London  Institution.— Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  on  “ 
Growth  of  a  City— London,”  illustrated.  6  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Conclusion  of 
cussion  on  papers  on  “  Fuel  Economy  in  Steam  P< 
8  pDm  ’  by  Messrs>  W’  H>  Booth  and  J-  B-  c-  Kersl 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS, 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the'  , 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  or 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s. 

Hard  Stocks.  ......  1  12 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5 

Shippers  .  2  5 

Flettons  .  1,  8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
BestFareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staff ordshire  ...  4  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  12  0 

Headers  .  11  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

1  one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cbam- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality  ■ 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . .  2  0 


a. 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  nver. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


railway  depot. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  „  less  than  best.- 
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BRICKS,  &c.— (continued). 

s.  d. 

Thanes  and  Pit  Ss»a .  J  0  per  yard,  delivered . 

Thames  Ballast . . .  ®  “  »*,  ” 

BirtPortlimd  Cement  ......  29  0  per  ton. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  >» 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  saoks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  0d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6£  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  J  ®  » 

Greenshill  „  ......  1  10  ».  ,, 

Darley  Dale  m  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Rood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . . 2  6,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  f random  sizes)  0 11J  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7$  „  „ 

lj  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . 3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags .  0  5  „  ,, 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

. .  3  in.  do.  1  2J  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 


20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depdt, 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

®P,  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford - 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

5*P.  4  1  per  doz. 

valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ’’  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  o  per  doz. 

V alley  tiles .  3  8 

Best  “Hartshiil”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 50  0  ” 

.  4  Oper’doz. 

valley  tiles .  3  6 


WOOD. 


Deals :  best  Sin.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  Pd. 

by  9  m.  and  11  in .  15  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 14  10  0 

Battens:  best  2J  m.  by  7  in.  and 

8m.,  and  3 in.  by  7  in.  and  8 in.  11  10  0 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0 


At  per  standard. 


-  s.  d. 
16  10  0 
15  10  0 

12  10  0 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

«ttens ;  second. . - 610  $ 

2m1vylu?,and,2in'by6in--  9  0  0  9  10"  0 

8M  0  8  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 
10  0  „ 


Deals :  seconds  ., 


1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 

fin. 


WOOD  (continued). 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  rl 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  O 

Seconds  .  4  5  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yeUow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  Z6  u 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10 


5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 


3  15  ( 
At  per  standard. 


24  0 
22  10 
18  10 


19  0  0 
14  10  0 


22  10  0 

19  10  0 

15  0  0 
17  0  0 

16  0  0 
12  10  0 

14  0  0 

14  0  0 
11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 

20  0  0 
10  0 


„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2§  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . .  13  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens  9  10  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6 

Small  „  „  .  0  2  3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8 

|  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1£  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

1  i  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . : .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

|  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  Y- jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

2  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  LondoD. 
Ikon—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  6  15  0  ...  7  l 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  If 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  If 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  ( 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(♦And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  - 

„  .,  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  si  zes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

1,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

^Per  ton,  in  London*. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  12*  6  ^  fl  d*‘ 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  2  6  _ 

Soil  pipe  .  18  12  6  "*  _ 

Compo  pipe .  18  12  6  _ 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  30  15  0  _ 

Silesian .  30  10  0  _ 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  _ 

Thin  „  0  0  11  ",  _ 

Copper  nails  . .  0  0  10  _ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet .  „  0  0  94  _ 

Thin  „  „  0  0  10  ”!  — 

Tin— English  Ingots .  0  1  44  .  _ 

Solder— Plumbers'  .  „  0  0  64  _ 

Tinmen’s . 0  0  8  _ 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  _ 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  .  22d.  per  ft.  delivered* 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths. 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths. 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths. 

Fluted  Sheet,  15 


..  21  oz . 

k  Hartley's  Rolled  Plato  . 


>4d. 


OILS,  &c.  £  8,  d* 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  15 

„  „  „  in  barrels  .  0  16- 

,,  „  ,,  in  drums .  „  0  18 

Boiled  „  ,,  in  pipes  .  „  0  17 

,,  ,,  „  in  barrels  . .  0  1  8> 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums .  „  0  1  10 

Tuiqientine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3  4- 

,,  in  drums . . .  „  0  3  6- 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  ban-el  1  12  0- 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . .  0  8  0- 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6- 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . . .  0  14  O 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . .  0  12  C- 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  6 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0- 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  110- 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . .  14  0- 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . .  0  10  6- 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0- 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6- 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0- 

Knotting .  0  10  0- 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'THE  BUILDER’’  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  uny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  ail 
parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China, 
Ceylon,  etc..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  Thb 
Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ens—- 
ro<-oi irinir  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading, 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us- 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount, 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1002.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted * 

ABERDEEN. — For  constructing  sewers,  etc.,  in 
Hammersmith-road  and  Irvmg-place,  for  the  Town. 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Dyack,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Aberdeen  : — 
Hammersmith-road. 

R.  McKay,  Abergeldie-terrace . £84  7  5 

Iroine-place  (extension). 

R.  McKay,  Abergeldie-terrace . £33  10  0 

ALDERSHOT.— For  two  houses  at  Aldershot,  for 
Mr.  H.  Stratton.  Messrs.  Friend  &  Lloyd,  architects, 
Aldershot,  Hants: — 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  £1,200  H.  G.  Moss  . 

G.  Kemp  .  1,120  W.  L.  Edgoose . . . .  978 

R.  Metherell .  1,099  1  Bateman  &  Sons  . . 

F.  Knight .  1,089  Caesar  Bros.,  Farn- 

W.  H.  Pullinger  . .  l,f>79  ham  Hale*  -  950 

Crossby  &  Co .  1,075  1  G.  Kersley . . 

AYLSHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to) 
premises,  Market-place,  Aylsham,  Norfolk.  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Buckingham,  architects,  Norwich  : — 

T.  H.  Blyth....  £483  0  0  I  W.  &  H.  Wade, 

J.  H.  Tuddenham  447  5  0  |  Aylsham*  ....  £406  5  O' 
TENDERS — Continued  on  page  77. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


(For  some  Contracts,  &c„  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues .) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
Oe  Delivered 

•♦Free  Public  Library  . 

Borough  of  Nelson . 

SOL,  25L,  15 1 . 

Mar.  4 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Haslingden  Flags  and  Kerbs  . 

Sewering,  etc.,  Bellott-street,  etc.,  Cheetham . 

Training,  etc.,  Gregory-street,  Ardwick  . 

Training,  etc.,  Rostron-street,  Ardwick . 

Draining,  etc.,  Passage,  Rusholme  . . . . . 

•Dwelling-houses  in  the  Parish  of  Methlick  . 

Dwelling-houses  in  the  Parish  of  Tarves  . 

Dwelling-houses  in  the  Parish  of  Fyvie  . 

Dwelling-houses  in  the  Parish  of  Ellon . 

Dwelling-houses  in  the  Parish  of  New  Deer . 

570  yds.  of  Approaches  to  Bridge  over  Lossie . 

Undergrd.  Conv.,  Comer  of  Shields-rd.  and  Union-rd. 

Convenience.  Heaton-road  . 

Timber  for  Gasworks . 

Portland  Cement  . 

Combined  Joint  and  Sole  Plates . 

Retaining  Walls,  Berry  Brow,  Newton  Heath . 

Chimney  at  the  Gasworks,  St.  George’s  Quay . | 

Science  Laboratory,  Sir  T.  Middlecot’s  School.  Kirton 

Stables  and  Coachhouse,  Summerfleld,  Morlev . 

Alterations  to  Shop  Premises,  High-street,  Skipton 

Private  Street  Works,  Whitworth-road,  etc . 

Wrought-Iron  Railings.  Gates,  etc.,  at  Playgrounds  : 

Fish  Bolts  for  87-lb.  Bails  . 

Plumbing  Work  at  Cottage  Homes  at  Countesthorpe 

Cleaning  Pontoons,  Seacombe . 

Repewing,  Heating.  &  Ventilating  Wes.  Cha..  Barton 
Pulpit.  Com.-table,  etc..  Trinity  Presby  Ch.,  Cork  1 
Additions,  etc.,  to  Manse,  Raphoe,  Londonderry  . . 

Steam  Dynamos,  Booster,  etc . 

Cables  and  Wiring . . 

Roadworks,  Rosebery-road  and  Donovan-avenue  . . 

Deck  Bridges.  Leather  Belting,  etc . 

Thirty  Cottages  at  Penrhiwceiber  . , 

1,800  yds.  of  Main  Conduit,  Ronndriding-road,  etc. 

Thirty-one  Slop  Vans  and  Twelve  Water  Vans  - 

Manse  atHLlanymynech . 

Paint.  Bldgs.,  Incorporation  Infirm.,  Shirley  Warren 
Remov.  blags.. etc.,  on  site  Roy.  Coll,  of  Science, Dublin 
Minor  Alterations  to  Committee  Rooms,  City-chmbrs. 

545  ft.  of  Paved  Channelling  . 

Repair  Foot-bdee.,  Church-sf..  Hurstboume,  Tarrant 
■Freemasons’  Hall.  nr.  Balmoral-rd.,  Gillingham,  Kent 

Repairing  Bridge,  Streatley  and  Goring  . 

Manual  Instruc.  Bldg.,  Queen ’s-rd,  Southend-on-Sea 
Fitgs.,  etc.,  Lib.,Read.-rms.,  Bawmarsh-hl.,  Parkgate 

Warehouse,  Canal-road,  Bradford  . 

Limestone  and  Team  Labour . 

•Clee  Hill  Stone  . 

750  tons  of  Steel  Girder  Tram  Rails . 

37  tons  of  Fishplates . 

Eighty  Steel  Poles  for  Tramways  . 

Water  Supply  Pipes.  Bangourvillage. . . .  . . . 

Digging.  &  Laying  Water  Pipes,  etc.,  Bangourvillage 
Supplying  &  Laying  Drain  Pipes,  Bangourvillage  . . 

Making  Roads  . 

Exits  at  Cardiff  Workhouse  . . . .  •  •  . . 

Gas  Engine  and  Pump  for  Raismg  Sewage  Sludge  . . 

Additions  to  Great  Wyrley  Council  School  . 

Broken  Granite  . .  •/ . 

Higher  Standard  Mixed  School  at  Grange,  Rhos .... 

6  OOO  tons  of  Welsh  Granite  Setts . 

800  tons  of  Scotch  Granite  Setts  . 

Extension  of  Electrical  Power  Station  . 

Water  Pipe,  Ardeer  . 

Two  Cottages  at  Daventry  . 

Gasholder  Concrete  Tank  at  North  Shields  Works  .. 

Two  Single  Cottages  at  St.  Nicholas  Village  . 

Eighteen  Cottages  at  Ystrad  Mynach  . 

Making-up  Winsley’s  Roads,  Colchester  . . 

Enamelled  &  Glazed  Bricks  V  Lavatory  Fittings  . . 

Close  Wood  or  Iron  Fence,  Hunstanton . 

Footpath  at  Percy  Main  . . ..... . .  - .  ••••••  ■■■■  •  •  • 

Concrete  Retaining  Wall  in  Liddell-street,  N  Shields 

Twenty-five  Workmen’s  Cottages  at  Rhydfelen  - 

Buildings  on  a  New  Site,  Tavistock  . 

*>09  vds.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers  . 

Remov.  of  Bridge  &  Erert.  Steel  Bridge  over  R.  Mole 
Two  Silt  Filters  &  TJnderdrainage  Works  at  Hartshill 
•Fxcavating  and  Construction  of  New  Boiler  House. . 

-Flairs  Kerbs,  Gritt  Setts,  Macadam,  etc . 

Sta wing  Lofts,  etc.,  &  Boundary  Walls  at  Merthyr 

"Fiirhteen  Cottages  at  Crumlin . 

Portable  Sch.  &  Offices  in  Strathfellan,  nr.  Tyndrum 

Road  Materials  . 

♦Ironwork!' Fencing,’  etc'.,'  at  Strand-on-the-Green  .... 

Laundry  Machinery,  etc . 

BeconstructffinTwo  Bridges,  Frederick- rd.,  Pendleton 


Manchester  Corporation  . 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Haddo  House  Estates  . 


a-Tyne  Corporation .... 


Leeds  Corporation  . 

Rochdale  Tramways  Commitee  . 
do. 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Lancaster  Corporation . 

The  Governors . 

Mr.  A.  Glover  . 

Mrs.  Ambler . 

Southampton  Corporation . 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  . . . 

Leicester  Guardians . 

Wallasey  Ferries  Committee  . . . 


Committee  of  Second  Pres.  Church 
Bedwellty  Guardians  . 


do. 


Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Fast  India  Railway  Co . 

Tanycoed  Building  Club . 

Dunbarton  Town  Council  . . 
TAnbeth  Borough  Council . . 
Presbyterian  Committee  .... 
Southampton  Incorporation  . 

Office  of  Public  Works . 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . . . . 
Andover  R.D.C. 


do. 

The  Commissioners  . 
The  Corporation  . . . 
Rawmarsh  U.D.C.  . 


Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C. . 
do. 

Bradford  Corporation . 


Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board . . 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Guardians  . 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C.  . . 
Staffordshire  Education  Committee 

Norfolk  C.C.* . 

Denbighshire  Education  Authority 
Stockport  Corporation . . 


do. 


Tramways,  etc..  Committee.  Belfast 

Noble’s  Explosives  Co..  Ltd . 

Co-operative  Society,  Ltd . 

Tynemouth  Gas  Co . 

J.  Cory,  J.P . 

Cylla  Cottage  Co . 


Edinburgh,  etc.,  Gas  Commissioners 

New  Hunstanton  U.D.C . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 


Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Lighting,  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. .  ’. 

Hoddesdon  U.D.C . 

Esher,  etc.,  U.D.  Councils  . 

Nuneaton  &  Chilvers  Coton  U.D.C. 

Chelsea  Guardians  . 

Sale  U.D.C . . 


Abercam  U.D.C . 

|  Killin  School  Board . . 

Kettering  R.D.C . 

do. 

Chiswick  U.D.C.  . . 

Stourbridge  Guardians ....!!!!!!! 
Great  Yarmouth  Corporation,  i . ! ! . 
Salford  Building  tand  Bridges  Com. 


Chief  Clerk,  Highways  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester - 

Paving,  etc.,  Depart.  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester 


Estate  Office,  Haddo  House,  Aberdeen . . 


do. 

do. 

Hogg,  County  Road  Surveyor.  24,  Academy-street,  Elgin - 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle . 

do. 

I.  Townsley,  Gas  Offices,  East  Parade,  Leeds . 

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  . 

do. 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester .... 

C.  Armitage,  Engineer,  at  the  Gasworks  . 

J.  Rowell,  Architect.  Church-lane,  Boston  . 

T.  A.  Buttery  &  S.  B.  Birds,  Architects,  Morley  . 

J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Skipton  . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Southampton  . . 
J.  Patten  Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N. 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

A.  H.  Hind,  Architect,  3,  Grey  Friars.  Leicester  . 

Ferry  Manager.  Egremont  Ferry,  Cheshire  . 

J.  Gibson.  Architect,  Stamford-street,  Stalybridge  . 

W.  H.  Hill  &  Son.  Architects.  28,  South  Mall,  Cork . 

•T.  M’lntyre,  Architect,  Letterkenny  . 

J.  A.  Shepard,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Tredegar . 

do. 

C.  J.  Gunyon,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

T.  W.  Millar,  Architect,  Mountain  Ash . 

W.  R.  Copland.  C.E.,  146,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow . 

H.  Edwards,  Borough  Engineer,  346.  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

Shayler  &  Ridge,  Architects,'  Bank-chambers,  Oswestry  . 

Mitchell,  Son,  &  Gutteridge,  Survs.,  9,  Portland-st.,  Southampton 
H.  Williams,  Secretary,  Office  of  Works,  Dublin  . 

R.  Morham,  City  Arch.,  Pub.  Wks.  Office.  City-chbrs.,  Edinburgh 

J.  Wormald,  District  Surveyor,  South  Cottage,  Andover . 

_  do. 

F.  Smith,  Architect,  Carrara-buildings,  High-street,  Gillingham.. 

F.  E.  Hedges,  Clerk,  Market-place,  Wallingford . 

J;  EJford,  Borough  Engineer,  Southend-on-Sea . 

J:  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham  . . . . 

S.  Jackson  &  Son,  Architects,  Tanfleld-chambers,  Bradford . 

J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff . 

do. 

F.  Stevens,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Bradford  . 

do. 

do. 

H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  25,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

E.  Seward,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Queen’s-chambers,  Cardiff . 

H.  Entwisle,  Council  Offices,  Swinton,  Manchester . 

G  Balfour,  Director  of  Education,  Office  of  Educa.  Com.,  Stafford 

J.  H.  B.  Heslop,  County  Surveyor.  Norwich  . 

W.  Slater,  Architect,  9.  High-street,  Wrexham  . 

J .  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

_  do. 

Surveyor  s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Belfast  . 

Works  Manager  at  Ardeer  Factory  . .  . 

£7  B- Williams,  Architect,  Moot  Hall,  Daven’trv . 

W.  Hardie,  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  North  Shields  . 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  37,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  . 

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Treharris  . . . . 

E.  S.  Beard,  Surveyor.  Head  Gate.  Colchester  . 

r  C,B-’  New  street  Works,  Edinburgh . 

t  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  New  Hunstanton . 

J.  1.  Smilhe,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth . 

P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd  .... 

A.  Francis,  Secretary,  Gas  Works,  Tavistock . 

R.  Lindon,  Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Hoddesdon,  Herts  . 

A.  J.  Henderson,  Engr.,  Cell.  Offis.,  Portsmth.-rd.,  Thames  Ditton 

h';  c-  c°°k>  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton . 

Work.  250  King  s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W . 

W-  Holt,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Sale  . 

t  w-n-  Ar5jlit®ct’  Merthyr  Express-chambers,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

J.  Williams  Engineer  Council  Offices,  Abercam  . 

P.  Stewart,  Clerk,  Killin . 

C.  W.  Lane  Clerk  George-street,'  Kettering 

T,°?dVK1,/?owll?g'green-avenue»  Kettering  . 

Surveyor  to  the  Council.  Town  Hall,  Chiswick,  W . 

12>  Hagley-street,  Stourbridge  . 

Preece  &  Cardew,  Engs.,  8,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
a.  Auott  <x  Son,  Engineers,  46,  Brown-street,  Manchester  - 


do. 

do. 

Jan.  26 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Jan.  31 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Feb.  2 


THE  BUILDER 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  advertised. 


♦Building  of  Show-yard  . . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Property  m  Fisher-street . 

Materials  and  Supplies . 

Kerbing,  MetalliDg,  etc . 

Materials . 

C'arno  Reservoir . 

♦Drainage  Works . . . . . 

Rebuilding  the  Labour-in-Vam  Inn,  Pontypool - 

•New  Grammar  School,  Farnham,  Surrey  . 

•Engine-shed,  etc.,  Carmarthen  . 

♦New  Sorting  Office  at  Leeds  . 

Hi  miies  of  C.-I.  Water  Pipes,  and  Laying  same .... 

4  miles  of  C.-I.  Water  Pipes  and  Laying  same . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Royston  . 

Girls’  School  and  Extensions,  Cheslyn  Hay . 

Gaswks.  (Retort  House  Roof,  etc.),  Goring-on-Thames 

♦Annual  Contracts  . •■••••  •  •  •  •  . . 

•Sewage  Disposal  and  Refuse  Destructor  Works  .... 
Boiler  House  Extension,  Electricity  Wks.,  London-rd. 

Retort  House . 

Steel  Gasholder  and  Tank  at  Gasworks . 

Khushalgarh  Bridge . 

Storage  Reservoir,  etc.,  on  the  Scout  Moor  Brook  . . 
10,500  lin.  yds.  12-in.  C.-I.  Pipes  from  Gin  HI.  Reserv. 

•Works  and  Materials . 

Manager's  Honse,  etc.,  at  Belgrove  Pumping  Station 
Deepening,  Widen.,  etc.,  St.  George’s  Cha.,  Bermudas 
Two  Pits.  200  fathoms  deep,  at  Bedlay,  nr.  Glenboig 

House,  Hedon-road,  Hull . 

Clothing  Factory,  Hillidge-road,  Hunsiet . 

Work  at  Parish  Church,  Knockando  . 

Work  at  Newburgh  Chapel  . 

Biuiness  Premises,  5,  7.  and  9,  North-street,  Belfast 

Additions  to  Stable  Buildings  at  Ibbotsholme . 

•Alterations  to  Workhouse,  Salmon-lane,  Ratcliffe,  E. 

•IR-in.  Gauge  Railway,  etc . 

♦Erection  of  Schools,  etc . 


Somerset  County  Agricultural  Asso. 

Carlisle  Corporation . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

do. 

Grimsby  Corporation . 

Ebbw  Vale  U.D.C . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

The  Governors . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Commissioners  H.M.  Works  . 

Arbroath  Corporation . 

do. 

Royston  U.D.C . 

Staffordshire  Education  Committee 
Thames  Valley  &  Goring  Water  Co. 

C.B.  of  West  Ham  . 

Twickenham  U  D.C . 

Southend-on-Sca  Corporation . 

Woking  District  Gas  Co . 

do. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  . 

Bury  &  District  Joint  Water  Board 
do. 

Hornsey  T.C . 

Leicester  Corporation . 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  .... 

Dr.  McWillio . 

Messrs.  D.  Lubelski  &  Sons,  Ltd. . . 


Mr.  P.  M’Guiness . 

Mr.  J.  Wrigley,  J.P . 

Stepney  Guardians  . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Walthamstow  Education  Committee 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


A.  B.  Cottom,  Surveyor,  Bridgwater  . 

H.  C.  Marks,  City  Engineer,  36,  Fisher-street,  Carlisle 

Town  Hall  (Surveyor’s  Department),  Oatford,  S.E . 

do. 

H.  G.  Whyatt,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Grimsby 

G.  F.  Deacon,  Engineer,  16,  Great  George-st,  Westminster,' S.'w 

Council  s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . 

D.  ,r.  Lougher,  Architect,  Bank-chambers,  Pontypool  . . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  Architects,  36,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Engineer  at  Neath  Station . 

H. M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . . . 

Crouch  &  Hogg,  Engineers,  63,  Bothwell-street,  Glasgow! !  .'!!!!' 

do. 

T.  W.  Witts.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Royston . 

G.  Balfour,  Director  of  Education,  Office  of  Educa.  Com.,  Stafford 

Office  of  Company,  20,  Bucklersbury,  E.C . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  E.  . . . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Engineer.  Southend . ! . . . . 

W.  A.  Valon  &  Son,  140,  Temple-chambers,  London,  E.C.  .!!!.'! 


do. 


Director-General  of  Stores.  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W... 

J.  Cartwright,  Engineer,  Peel-chambers,  Bury,  Lancashire . 

do. 

Borough  Engineer,  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgato,  N . 

E.  G.  Mawbey.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Leicester . 

The  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.W.  . . . 

W.  Baird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bothwell  Collieries,  Bothwell . 

E.  Whitlock,  Architect,  26,  Scale-lane,  Hull  . ! 

A.  Neill  &  Son,  Architects,  38,  Park-row,  Leeds  _ !.!!..!.’!! 

J.  Robertson,  Architect,  39,  Union-street,  Inverness . ”  ” 


do. 


C.  M’Alister,  Architect,  26,  Chichoster-street,  Belfast  . 

J.  Bintley,  Architect,  7,  Lowther-street,  Kendal  _ 

J.  <fe  W.  Clarkson,  136.  High-street,  Poplar,  E . 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

H.  Prosser,  Architect,  High-Btreet,  Walthamstow _ 


Feb.  3  J 
Feb.  4  ] 
Feb.  6 


do. 

do.  ' 
Feb.  1  n 
Feb.  11 
do. 

Feb.  1 4 
Feb.  18 
do. 

Feb.  20 
Feb.  23 
April  10 
bl  0  date. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

•Clerk  of  Works  . 

1 

Those  marked  mth  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xvii. 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  75. 
AYLSHAM.— For  additions  to  the  Manor  House, 
Avlsham,  Norfolk.  Messrs.  Morgan  *  Buckingham, 
architects,  Norwich 

W.  *  H.  Wade .  £111  15  6 

T.  H.  Blyth,  Foulsham* .  Ill  12  0 

RARNSLEY.— For  stieet  works.  Boundary-street 
and  part  of  Gold-street,  for  the  Town  Conncil.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Manor  House, 
Barnsley  :— 

Part  ol  Gold-street. 

J.  Hood,  Peel-street,  Barnsley*  . £468 

Boundary-street. 

[  J.  Hood,  Peel-street,  Barnsley*  .  389 

PILT.1NGF0RD.— For  alterations  to  the  Billingford 
Hall,  Norfolk.  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Buckingham,  archi¬ 
tects,  Norwich 

W.  Larner  ....  £182  3  0  I  T.  H.  Blyth, 

T.  Hawes  &  Son  180  0  0  |  Foulsham*..  £175  10  6 

COLCHESTER.— For  road  works.  Constantine-road, 
Maldon-road,  for  the  trusteesof  the  late  G.  H.  Errington. 
Messrs.  Baker.  &  May,  surveyors.  Head-street,  Col¬ 
chester 

G.  Burgoyne . £1,134  |  Scales  &  Robins  . .  £775 

G.  Dobson  &  Son..  1,080  Z.  F  a  i  r cl  0  u  g  h, 

H.  Everett  &  Son . .  837  Clacton-on-Sea  * 

W.  Howard  &  Son  820 


760 


COLTON.-For  constructing  a  new  road  near  Rusland 
Hall  Colton,  for  the  Ulverston  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  w.  F.  Y.  Mohneux.  surveyor 
w  wUn6’  ’  ’  ’  • '  £320  0  0  I  R.  Shuttleworth  £218  0  0 
t  •fwV  i :  ’  290  12  8  R.  Wilson  ....  21510O 

i'Kn.1!1.^  222  J  5  Jl  ThomPson-’  212  15  0 


■  in  i’2U°  'ineal  yds-  Of  Whinstone  kerb 

j  r  ^  „and  Hodgson  s-lane,  for  the  Cowpen 

!  C.™Awp.n?- Ml'  *•  Grl"VeS’  S"t"yot  10 

1  B°bson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne* . £205 

j  (R™SAM'-F°r  4,500  yds.  of  stoneware  pipe  sewers 
'C  i'p  W'.11.'  ,hB  B™“  District  Council! 
iharapton  :-  ''  Bemngton  &  Son>  engineers,  Wolver- 

A.  Braith- 
waite  &Co.  £3,120  15  6 
W.  H. 

Wheeler  3,095  4  1 
A.  Cooper  . .  2,995  0  0 

H.  Holloway  2  851  0  0 
W.  Cresswell  2,787  4  11 
J-  Owens  . .  2,749  11  7 

W.  H.  Read¬ 
ing,  Mol- 
mens-street, 

Wolvert 

hampton*  2,700  0  0 


:  T.  J.  Mason  £3,915  13 
,J- Dickson..  3,739 
•Espley  & 

'  Co., Ltd... 

■  J.  Riley.... 

JT.  Free* Co. 

•Currall, Lewis 
;  <fc  Martin, 

:  LW-  ....  3.532  7 
M,  Lovell  ..  3|5j8  o 
v.  A.  Mere- 
I  dith  .... 

T.  Vale  & 

■  Sons,  Ltd.  3,290  0 


3,682  11 
3,554  15 
3,550  0 


3,430 


GILFACH  BARGOED  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of 
seventeen  houses,  for  the  Park  Place  Building  Club. 
Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  architect,  Gilfach,  Pengam  : — 

E.  Edwards,  Park-place,  Gilfach, 

Pengam,  Glam.*  . £2,479  9 


GOSFORTH. — For  widening  and  reconstructing  Three 
Mile  Bridge,  for  the  Northumberland  County  Council. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  The  Moot  Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

J.  Lant,  Darlington* .  £1,171  2  11 

GRAYS  THURROCK.  —  For  270  lineal  yds.  of 
wrought-iron  fencing  and  a  pair  of  gates,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  A.  C.  James,  Surveyor,  High- 
street,  Grays: — 

Bayliss,  Jones,  &  Bayliss,  C2  5  «  pef  yard* 
Wolverhampton* . p0Bts. 

ILFORD. — For  laying  graDito  channelling  and 
making- up  roadway  on  the  south  side  of  Green-lane,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Ilford 

Parsons  &  Parsons,  Ilford  Wharf* . £507  1  11 


KINGSTEIGNTON. — For  a  masonry  reservoir  to 
contain  85;000  gallons ;  and  900  ft.  of  4-in.  cast-iron 
water  mains,  for  the  Newton  Abbot  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  Samuel  Segar,  engineer,  Union-street, 
Newton  Abbot : — 

M.  Callender 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  £1,288  0  0 
Pethick  Bros.  1,243  0  0 
H.  M.  Patrick  1,099  0  0 
J.  G.  Porter  1,084  0  0 

S.  Howe _  1,047  7  0 

E.  Pike .  988  15  6 


LONDON. — For 'detached  residence  and  stabling, 
Hendon-avenue,  Finchley,  N.,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Arnold. 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Richardson,  architects,  Broadway, 
Finchley.  Quantities  by  architects 


G.  Godson  &  Sons . .  £2,954 

W.  Tont .  2,710 

A.  Quibell .  2,640 

F.  Gough  &  Co.  . .  2,634 

Mattock  &  Parsons  2,617 


E.  Tabor....  £984  40 

Hawking  & 

Best .  964  0  0 

F.  A.  A.  Stacey, 

Newton 

Abbot*. ...  880  0  0 


LONDON. — For  detached  residence,  Dollis-avenue, 
Finchley,  N.,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Ohlson.  Messrs.  Bennett 
&  Richardson,  architects,  Broadway,  Finchley  : — 

C-  F.  Day . £1,100  I  C.  W.  Scott . £1,010 

Shewery  &  Sons  . .  1,025  |  J.  Phoenix*  .  990 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  part  of 
Hamlet-gardens  and  Ormiston-road,  for  the  Borough 
Council  of  Hammersmith.  Mr.  H.  Mair,  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith  : — 

Hamlet-  Ormiston- 


H.  Finnis  . £281 

H.  J.Greenham,  Fulham* ....  229 

Kavanagh  &  Co .  275 

Mowlem  &  Co .  272 

Nowell  &  Co .  285 

Rogers  &  Co . 297 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co .  290 

Wimpey  &  Co. .  260 


road. 


590 

677 

593 

603 

540 


Multon  &  Wallis . 

J.  F.  Holliday . 

W.  King  &  Son  . 

Simpson  &  Co . 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
General  Builders,  Ltd. 

Foster  Brothers  . 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son.. 
H.  J.  Williams,  Ltd.  . . 
L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  . . 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Johnson  &Co.,  Ltd. 

W.  Gladding  &  Co . 

Martin,  Wells, & Co., Ltd. 
F.  &  A.  Wjllmott  .... 

Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd . 

J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Edwards  &  Medway  . . 

F.  &  T.  Thorne  . 

J.  Shelbourne  &  Co. 

B.  E.  Nightingale  _ 

Perry  Brothers  . 

J.  Garrett  &  Son . 


Patman  &  Fothcr- 

ingham  .  £2,593 

Chapman»Bros .  2,590 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  2,549 

H.  C.  Clifton .  2,542 

J.  Phoenix*  .  2,540 

n  District  Post 


£23,900  0  0 
23,871  0  0 
23,700  0  0 
23,400  0  0 
22,990  0  0 
22,497  0  0 
22,330  0  0 
22,138  0  0 
22,100  0  0 
21.977  0  0 
21,942  0  0 
21,932  0  0 
21,699  0  0 
21,580  0  0 
21,274  0  0 
21,163  0  0 
20,870  0  0 
20,560  0  0 
20,509  17  9 
19.782  0  0 
19,745  0  0 
19,657  0  0 
19,066  0  0 


171  0  0  1 

200  0  0 
120  0  0 
832  0  0 
204  0  0 
80  0  0 
140  0  0 

150  0  O 
250  0  0 
230  0  0 
110  17  9 
221  0  0 
100  0  0 
100  0  0 
345  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  detached  residence  in  Hendon- 
avenue,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Pringle.  Messrs. 
Bennett  &  Richardson,  architects,  Broadway,  Finchley. 
Quaniities  by  architects  : — 


W.  Tont . 

W.  G.  Larke  &  Sons . 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  . 

H.  C.  Clifton  . 

C.  F.  Day . 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son* . 


£1,274 

1,223 

1,186 

1,154 

1,104 

1,074 


J.  Phoenix .  1.060 


47 


65 


LONDON.— For  detached  residence,  Hendon-avenue 
(Woodway  Lodge).  Finchley,  for  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tunstall. 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Richardson,  architects,  Broadway, 
Finchley.  Quantities  by  architects 


W.  Tont . . £1,908 

J.  Willmott  &  Sons  1,897 
G.  Godson  &  Sons . .  1,847 
Patman  &  Fother¬ 
ingham  .  1,823 

Sheffield  Bros.  .  "  """ 

F.  Gough  &  Co. 


1.793 

1,781 


Mattock  &  Parsons  £1.777 
H.  C.  Clifton  ....  1,758 

Mattock  Bros .  1.732 

Edwards  <fc  Medway  1,715 
W.  Lawrence  & 

Son* .  1,644 

S-X.  Grist  .  1,444 
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r  MANCHESTER. — For  a  new  laundry  at  Longsight, 
Manchester.  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Tuke,  architects,  25, 
Brazennose  street,  Manchester  : — 

J.  &  J.  Parish _ £3,159 

Normaiiton  .  3,145 

Daniels  .  3,137 

Roberts  &  Son  ... .  3,110 

J.  Bland .  3,085 

W.  Peters  &  Son  . .  3,075 


Matthews  & 

Sons  . £2,982 

R.  Neill  &  Sons  . .  2,953 

Burgess  &  Galt. . . .  2,855 
W.  Brown  &  Sons, 
Salford*  . ; .  2,850 


MENSTON. — For  erecting  five  houses  and  shop,  for 
Mr.  Jabez  Cole.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sharp,  architect,  239, 
Rooley-lane,  Bradford  : — 

Masons:  S.  Mounsey  &  Son,  Guiseley*  £755 
Joiners  :  Thompson  Bros.,  Bradford*  .  -  345 

Plumber:  J.  H.  Clapham,  Bradford*. 

Plasterers  :  Walsh  Bros.,  Guiseley*  . 

Slaters:  R.  *  I.  L.  Nelson.  Ilkley*  . 

Painter:  J.  Bunting,  Guiseley*  . 


MERTHYR. — For  sewer  works,  for  the  Merthyr  and 
Aberdare  Joint  Farms  Management  Committee.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Harvey,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 


E.  Davies  _ 

Cooper  &  Wil¬ 
kins  . 

.T.  Sutherland. . 
J.  W.  Hek  & 
i_Wilkins  .... 


A.  G.  Collins  & 
Co.. 


D.  Jones . 

It.  Webb . 

IT.  llinghnm  . 

W.  Bro  w  n 
Bethesda 
street,  Merthyr*  305  17  0 


318 


r  NORWICH. — For  the  erection  of  house  on  New- 
market-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Banister.  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Buckingham,  architects.  Norwich  :  — 

J.  Holmes  ..  £1,588  0  0  I  S.  W.  Utling  £1.217  0  0 
J.  S.  Smith..  1,385  0  0  J.  Evans*  ..  1,171  10  0 

T.  Gill .  1,249  0  0  | 

[All  of  Norwich.] 

NORWICH — For  the  erection  of  water-closets  and 
urinals,  and  for  the  conversion  of  earth  closets  into 
water-closets,  for  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Morgan  &  Buckingham,  architects,  Norwich  : — 
J.  J.  Howes,  Norwich* .  £325 


RADSTOCK  (Somersetshire). — For  main  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal.  Radstock,  near  Bath,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Messrs.  D.  Balfour  &  Son,  engineers, 
1,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S. W.  : — 

Per  cubic  yd. 
s.  d. 

10  0 
3  0 
5  6 
3  0 
10  0 

5  0 
1  9 

6  0 
18  0 

3  0 


S.  W.  Harrison  &  Co.  £9.940  0  0 

S.  Wood  .  9.830  11  11 

Johnson  Bros . •  9,640  0  0 

R.  H.  B.  Neal .  9.005  0  0 

J.  T.  Binns  .  8.900  0  0 

Moran  &  Son  .  8.9-10  0  0 

J.  Jackson .  8,868  0  2 

J.  &  M.  Patrick _  8.409  0  0 

G.  Downs*  Son -  8.300  0  0 

E.  Powell .  8.272  18  0 

Perkins  &  Son .  8,100  0  0 

Thatcher  Bros .  8,031  7  5 

E.  Ireland .  7.900  0  0 

J.  Bvrom .  7.650  0  0 

J.  Riley .  7.509  7  9 

J.  Bird  .  7.500  0  0 

G.  Rutter .  7.365  0  0 

Free  *  Co .  7,364  4  4 

T.  Bell  . :.  7,250  0  0 

W.  Tinson .  7.000  0  0 

Muirhead .  6,618  18  2 

Jameson,  Birming¬ 
ham* .  6  325  0  0 


20  0 
10  0 
10  O 
5  6 

3  6 

4  6 
12  6 

7  0 
2  6 
3  0 

3  0 


ROTHERHAM. — For  connecting  properties  with  the 
main  sewer  in  the  parish  of  Catcliffe,  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Platts,  Surveyor,  High-street, 
Rotherham.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

Thos.  Green  _ £391  0  I  Nadin  &  Darwent  £371  0 

Frank  Egan  _  380  0  J.  Cooper,  Rother- 

|  ham*  .  356  14 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Hoad,  KJ5NSIHGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SCUNTHORPE.— For  laying  and  jointing  6.360 
lineal  vds.  of  8-in.  and  9-in.  mains  (Risby  water),  for  the 
Urban’  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer, 
Home-street,  Scunthorpe  :  — 

J.  Sangwin.  Hull*  .  £412  12  l 

[Thiity-three  tenders  received  :  highest  £1,687, 
lowest  £412.] 


SCUNTHORPE.— For  laying  and  jointing  about 
12,700  lineal  yds.  of  mains,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.'  A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer,  Home-street, 
Scunthorpe 

H.  Ashley,  Mansfield*  .  £934 

[Thirty-one  tenders  received  :  highest  £2,217, 
lowest  £934.] 


SHALDON  (Devon).— For  erecting  a  dwelling-houso 
at  Ringmore,  for  Mr.  J.  Harvey.  Mr.  Samuel  Segar, 
architect,  24  and  26,  Union-street,  Newton  Abbott : — 

F.  C.  Francis  533  2  6 


T.  T.  Havman  £640  0  0 
H.  C.  Goss _  580  0  0 

E.  Pike .  577  10  0 

F.  A-  A.  Stacey  575  0  0 

Parker  Bros. . .  539  0  0 

E.  Andrews..  534  1  10 


T.  Mumford..  499 
A.  C.  Pen  well.  489  14  0 
H.  G.  Denlcy  482  10  1 
E.  E.  Bulley  464  19  0 
T.  Broad  ....  430  0  0 


SK1PTON.— For  sewage  tanks  and  bacterial  filters, 
for  the  extension  of  Glusburn  Sewage  Disposal  Works, 
lor  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  A.  Johnson, 
engineer,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradford  : — 

\Y.  lirigg,  Eccleshill.  Bradford*  - £932  17 

SURBITON.— For  making-up  Bond.  Douglas  (part 
of),  and  Thornhill  roads,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council : — 

J.  Mowlem*  I  F.  Thacker. .  £4,500  0  0 

Co . £4,912  0  0  Kavanagh  & 

T.  Free  &  Co.,  Sur- 

Sons  _  4,575  0  0  |  biton*  . .  4,390  7  9 


TREHARRIS. — For  erecting  a  new  infants’  school, 
with  boundary  walls,  etc.,  for  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Llewellin  Smith,  architect, 
Central- chambers,  67  High-street,  Merthyr  Tydfil : — 

T.  F.  Howells.  Cardiff* .  £4,250 

WHITFIELD. — For  widening  and  reconstructing 
Crooked  Bridge,  for  the  Northumberland  County 
Council.  Mr.  .1.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  The  Moot 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

H.  Richardson,  Alston* . £547  10 


WOODHOUSE. — For  erecting  a  church,  etc.,  for  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  Mr.  J.  P.  Earle, 
architect,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield  : — 

J.  E.  Bates,  Intake,  Sheffield .  £1,056 

[1st  contract.] 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing; 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Donlting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stobe-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent :— Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Graven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte.—1 The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  ‘ 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGEAPHEI) 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^nmi?B0ter? 

METOIlllfl  2  CDkll^  PRINCES  STREET1. 8.W. su'd 
NIC  I  Unlm  <Jl  dUH  l  32,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  K.C. 
“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  poBt  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wood. 

CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd., 

Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER. 

Telephone  :  0195.  Telegrams  :  "Orfeur.  Colchester.” 
LONDON  OFFICE  :  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  E. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 


PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWARTS  “EMPRESS” 

SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OYER  AND  OYER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  n.w. 


BROMLEY  PUBLIC  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 


Rest  FLook  Pim 


BROMLEY  PUBLIC  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 


CFoY'n>  TTloor  PlXm. 


Guilbert,  Architect. 


Guilbert,  Architect. 


TTbe  Buil&er, 


JANUARY  23,  1905. 
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Memorials  of  Burne-Jones. 


m 


T  the  time  of  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones’s 
death  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  sum  up 
briefly  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  to  be 
the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  art,  and 
the  place  it  was 
likely  to  hold  in  the  history  of  English 
painting.*  Such  a  summary,  though  in 
that  case  it  was  the  result  of  many  years’ 
observation  and  enjoyment  (great,  if  not 
unmixed)  of  his  pictures,  could  only  be 
made  in  a  tentative  and  suggestive 
manner.  As  Mr.  Clausen  truly  said  in 
the  lecture  reported  on  another  page,  it 
takes  fifty  years  at  least  before  the  world 
can  come  to  a  settled  judgment  on  works 
of  art  apart  from  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  of  contemporary  taste  or  fashion, 
though  those  who  are  able  to  keep  their 
thought  out  of  the  grooves  in  which  art- 


criticism  at  present  runs  may  have  a 
right  to  think  that  they  see  a  little  more 
clearly  on  that  account.  Burne-Jones’s 
artistic  reputation  was  a  peculiar  one. 
He  was  idolised  by  a  certain  number  of, 
amateurs,  but  never  understood  or  cared 
for  much  by  the  general  public,  to  whose 
judgment  he  on  his  part  was  probably 
entirely  indifferent.  A  late  well-known 


nobleman,  whose  social  extravaganzas 
were  varied  by  fits  of  aestheticism,  in  a 
magazine  article  compared  Burne-Jones1 
vith  Wagner,  intending  the  comparison 
is  the  greatest  compliment  he  could 

*  See  Builder,  June  25,  1898. 


pay  the  painter.  The  coupling  of  the 
names  of  the  quiet,  retiring  English 
painter  and  the  robustious,  self-asserting 
German,  blowing  trumpets  about  his  own 
art  all  his  life,  seems  absurd  at  first  sight ; 
but  there  is  something  in  it.  Both  drew 
their  subjects  from  romance  and  neglected 
common  human  character ;  both  were 
great  in  colour  and  weak  in  form,  for 
Wagner’s  mastery  in  orchestral  effect 
corresponds  with  colour  in  painting,  and 
his  weakness  in  construction  and  melodic 
invention  corresponds  with  Burne- 
Jones’s  weakness  in  drawing  ;  and  both 
disliked  the  works  of  their  contemporaries 
in  art,  with  the  difference  that  Wagner’s 
was  positive  and  noisy  depreciation, 
Burne-Jones’s  was  only  a  negative  in¬ 
difference,  rather  implied  than  expressed. 

There  was  never  anything  of  trumpet¬ 
blowing  about  Burne-Jones.  He  worked 
to  satisfy  his  own  ideals  in  art,  and  let 
the  public  take  it  or  not  as  they  pleased, 
and  in  this  respect  the  biography*  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  it 
commemorates.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
exaggerated  idolatry  which  is  often  the 
weak  point  of  a  biography  of  an  eminent 
man  written  by  his  widow.  The .  story 
of  his,  life  is  quietly  told,  without  any 
obtrusion  of  personal  feeling  ;  it  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  lengthy,  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  part  of  it  is  uninterest¬ 
ing.  What  disappoints  us  somewhat  is 
that  it  does  not  throw  much  light  on 
Burne-Jones’s  views  about  art,  or  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  develop  the 
special  character  of  subject  and  treat- 

*  Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones.  By  G.  B.-J. 
London  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.  1904. 


ment  which  is  associated  with  his  name  ; 
we  get  a  hint  once  or  twice  from  an  occa¬ 
sional  remark,  but  not  more  than  that. 
As  to  any  analysis  of  his  art  and  its 
objects,  no  doubt  his  biographer  felt  that 
she  was  not  called  on  to  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind. 

The  history  of  the  artist’s  childhood 
and  youth  is  curious  in  respect  to  the 
utter  contrast  of  his  surroundings  with 
the  kind  of  work  which  he  was  destined 
to  do  in  the  world.  Born  in  the  house 
of  a  tradesman  in  Bennett’s  Hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (his  father  was  a  carver  and 
gilder),  and  having  lost  his  mother,  who 
did  not  long  survive  her  confinement,  he 
became  the  special  care  of  a  certain  Miss 
Sampson,  who  performed  the  part  of 
mother  to  him,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  kindly  and  motherly  soul, 
and  as  complete  a  Philistine  in  regard  to 
art  or  culture  as  motherly  souls  often  are. 
The  father,  in  his  grief  for  the  mother’s 
death,  could  for  a  time  hardly  endure 
the  presence  of  the  child,  and  it  was  an 
old  friend  of  the  mother’s  who,  in  com¬ 
passion,  called  Miss  Sampson  to  the 
rescue.  The  house  is  described  as  it  was 
when  the  narrator,  then  sixteen,  first 
saw  it : — 


‘  I  recollect  how  destitute  the  house  was  of  any 
ible  thing  that  could  appeal  to  imagination  ; 
lirs,  carpets,  tables,  and  table  furniture  each 
Her  and  more  commonplace  than  the  other, 
e  only  objects  I  saw  within  those  walls  that 
i  a  touch  of  humanity  in  them  were  some 
med  pieces  of  needlework  that  looked  like 
idows  into  another  world,  because  it  seemed 
if  someone  had  been  interested  and  amused 
their  making.  Amongst  them  were  two 
mals— one  a  lion  with  a  face  like  a  man, 
;h  a  handsome  aquiline  nose — the  other,  x 
ieve,  a  tiger  ;  also  a  smaller  and  finer  piece, 
a  girl  mourning  at  a  tomb,  with  a  pendant 
ich  I  forget.  Over  the  mantelpiece  and 
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above  a  hard-featured  square  clock  was  a  picture 
of  the  church  and  graveyard  of  Snaith  in  York¬ 
shire,  which  bristled  with  gravestones  as  if  it 
had  been  a  city  cemetery.  Miss  Sampson  told 
us  that  these  were  the  tombs  of  her  relatives, 
represented  there  as  altogether  in  order  that 
the  drawing  might  be  kept  within  reasonable 
dimensions.  Some  pieces  of  old  blue  china, 
and  the  remnants  of  a  Worcester  dinner  service 
copied  from  an  Oriental  pattern,  were  the  only 
articles  of  household  use  that  I  remember  that 
were  not  actually  ugly.” 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  cradle  for 
an  artist  who  was  to  be  the  most  anti- 
Philistine  of  painters ;  but  perhaps  it 
was  the  reaction  against  this  kind  of 
thing  that,  without  his  knowing  it,  led  him 
to  be  so  ready,  a  few  years  later,  to  join 
his  friend  Morris  in  a  campaign  against 
things  ugly.  The  only  thing  related  that 
points  to  his  future  vocation  is  that  his 
great  solace,  from  childish  years,  was 
drawing.  He  mentioned  in  after  life 
to  a  friend  that  he  thought  this  was  what 
had  most  kept  him  up  in  the  sadness  of  a 
childhood  with  no  mother  and  a  father 
who  took  little  notice  of  him.  But  there 
was  not  an  idea  in  his  mind  at  that  time 
of  becoming  painter.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  attempt  at  any  study  of  the 
art ;  he  drew  things  out  of  his  head  partly 
for  the  amusement  of  his  schoolfellows,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  drawing  master  was — 
“  might  do  better  if  he  exhibited  more 
industry.”  His  ideal  at  this  time  was  to  be 
a  clergyman.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
his  boyhood  in  questions  of  religious 
doctrine.  There  are  two  long  letters 
written  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  a  girl 
cousin,  on  the  subject  of  the  tenets  of 
Arminians  and  Calvinists,  and  the  true 
distinction  between  them.  Still  more 
'  incongruous  seems  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
'  passion  for  practical  joking,  which  seems 
to  have  survived  his  schoolboy  days  (one 
of  the  practical  jokes  of  a  later  period 
was  for  all  the  guests  one  day  at  Morris’s 
to  join  in  boycotting  their  host  at  his 
o.vn  table,  refusing  to  speak  to  him  or 
take  any  notice  of  him),  and  some  that 
are  recorded  are  not  remarkable  either  for 
wit  or  good  taste,  and  might  as  well  have 
been  forgotten.  Stranger  still  are  the 
facsimiles  of  humorous  sketches  of  this 
period  ;  one  of  them  a  most  amusing 
rough  sketch  of  a  three-decker  pulpit  with 
the  rector,  curate,  and  clerk  in  their 
respective  strata.  Who  that  looked  at 
the  pictures  of'  the  mature  Burne-Jones 
could  have  suspected  the  original  “  Ned 
Jones,”  as  his  friends  then  called  him,  of 
being  guilty  of  humorous  sketches  ? 

It  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-three  that 
he  resolved  on  becoming  a  painter  •  and 
that  he  did  so  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Morris  and 
Rossetti,  the  latter  more  especially.  He 
said  later  in  life  “  I  quite  hated  painting 
when  I  was  little  ”  ;  the  National  Gallery, 
to  which  he  had  been  duly  taken,  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  this  respect ; 
“  until  I  saw  Rossetti’s  work  and  Fra 
Angelico’s  I  never  supposed  that  I  liked 
painting.  I  hated  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
was  going  on  then.”  This  seems  to  imply 
that  there  was  something  innate  in  his 
love  for  mystical  and  idealised  subjects 
in  painting,  which  only  waited  for  the 
occasion  to  be  called  into  life.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  the  biography 
is  the  impression  we  get  from  it  of  the 
extraordinary  power  and  influence  which 
Rossetti  exercised  on  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  It  is  recognised  now 
J)y  most  people  w.ho  look  upon  art  with 


“  considerate  eyes  ”  that  the  first  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  Rossetti’s  pictures  was 
somewhat  exaggerated  ;  that  they  have 
defects  both  of  technique  and  concep¬ 
tion  which  his  inspiration  in  colour  could 
not  atone  for.  But  no  one  could  read 
this  part  of  the  biography  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  Rossetti  himself 
was  greater  than  his  pictures  ;  that  he  was 
a  most  extraordinary  personality.  To 
Burne-Jones,  Morris,  and  others  of  his 
compeers,  what  Rossetti  said  was  right, 
and  was  to  be  done,  and  there  was  no 
resisting  or  arguing  against  it.  He  was 
a  nature  on  fire  with  zeal  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Very  interesting  and  pleasing  too 
are  the  glimpses  we  get  of  Morris  in  his 
young  days.  Later  in  life  Morris  became 
bigoted  and  one-sided  in  some  ways  and 
on  some  subjects  ;  he  mixed  up  politics 
with  art  in  an  unfortunate  manner — non 
hcec  satis  inter  se  conveniunt ;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  this  in  the  Morris  of  the 
Oxford  days.  All  that  we  read  of  him 
here  makes  one  love  and  admire  him  ; 
and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  young  man’s  countenance  than  that 
of  Morris  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as 
given  in  the  portrait  here  ;  a  face  that 
has  all  the  vigour  and  life  of  youth,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  earnest  and  thoughtful 
expression,  as  of  one  with  a  serious  pur¬ 
pose  before  him  ;  such  a  countenance  as 
gives  presage  of  a  noble  life. 

One  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that 
throughout  the  book  we  move  within 
rather  a  limited  circle  ;  we  only  meet  the 
ideas  and  the  records  of  what  might  be 
called  a  clique  (not  in  the  disagreeable 
sense  of  the  word)  of  artists  who  had  a 
private  ideal  of  their  own,  and  to  whom 
everything  and  everybody  outside  of  that 
ideal  were  unworthy  of  consideration  ; 
almost  indeed  ignored.  But  one  archi¬ 
tect  is  worth  mention,  he  who  built 
Morris’s  house  at  Upton,  which  Rossetti 
described  in  his  impassioned  manner  as 
“  a  most  noble  work  in  every  way,  and 
more  a  poem  than  a  house.”  We  have 
never  seen  the  house,  but  the  sketch  of 
it  given  as  one  of  the  illustrations  shows 
nothing  to  justify  such  raptures  ;  it  is  a 
pleasing  re-creation  of  the  aspect  of  an  old 
English  farmhouse.  With  Morris,  in 
later  life,  this  detachment  intensified  into 
a  pessimism  in  the  light  of  which  every¬ 
body  and  everything  in  the  world  was 
wrong  except  himself,  Ruskin,  and 
Burne-Jones.  And  in  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  towards  contemporary  art  and 
towards  the  Academy  we  see  the  same 
feeling,  though  less  intensified  and  out¬ 
spoken. 

The  two  influences  that  mainly  formed 
Burne-Jones  as  a  painter,  and  gave  him 
belief  in  himself  and  in  following  out 
his  own  independent  line  in  art,  were 
evidently  Italy  and  Rossetti.  His  bio¬ 
grapher  says  that  during  his  first  visit  to 
Italy  in  1859  “  the  cities  that  he  saw  and 
the  pictures  in  them  were  such  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  desire  and  such  a  revelation 
of  what  man  could  achieve  that  he  ceased 
to  be  afraid  of  failure  for  himself.  Many 
a  time  I  have  heard  him  say  that  nothing 
disheartened  or  took  the  life  out  of  him 
so  much  as  looking  at  bad  work,  but  that 
the  best  was  always  inspiriting  and  life- 
giving.”  And  at  an  earlier  period, 
speaking  of  Rossetti’s  influence  on  him, 
he  is  quoted  as  saying  : — 

“  He  taught  me  to  have  no  fear  or  shame  of. 
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my  own  ideas,  to  design  perpetually,  to  seek  nd 
popularity,  to  be  altogether  myself.  .  ,  So 
what  I  chiefly  gained  from  him  was  not  to  bo 
afraid  of  myself,  but  to.  do  the  thing  I  liked  most- 
but  in  those  first  years  I  never  wanted  to  thinl! 
but  as  he  thought,  and  all  that  he  did  and  said 
fitted  me  through  and  through.  He  nevei 
harangued  or  persuaded,  but  had  a  gift  of  saying 
things  authoritatively  and  not  as  the  Scribed 
such  as  I  have  never  heard  in  any  man.” 


And  for  one  who  wished  to  make 
painting  a  high  calling  and  not  a  mere 
means  of  living  or  getting  a  reputation, 
there  could  have  been,  as  far  as  it  weni 
no  better  influence  and  advice;  but  did 
it  not  want  tempering  with  something 
else,  more  prosaic  certainly — advice  f 
to  the  need  of  technical  mastery  of  the 
figure  ?  This  would  hardly  have  coral 
from  Rossetti,  since  he  was  practical]) 
indifferent  to  it  himself.  No  paintei 
ever  worked  harder  at  his  art  that 
Burne-Jones  ;  the  immense  number  oi 
beautiful  and  highly-finished  drawing! 
and  studies  from  his  hand,  independent]} 
of  the  pictures,  is  proof  enough  of  that, 
as  well  as  the  chaffing  testimony  ol 
Rossetti,  that  Jones  was  the  mosl 
indolent,  man  he  knew — “when  onci 
you  sit  down  to  work  you  are  t<k 
lazy  even  to  get  up  again.”  Whet 
he  gave  evidence  for  Ruskin  in  tbs 
cause  celebre  of  “  Whistler  v.  Riiskinq 
he  said,  “  I  think  that  nothing  but 
perfect  finish  ought  to  be  allowed  Bj 
artists  ;  that  they  should  not  be  contera 
with  anything  that  falls  short  of  what  the 
age  acknowledges  as  essential  to  perfecj 
work  ”  ;  and  he  characterised  the 
“  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver”  as  "an 
admirable  beginning,”  but  which  in  no 
sense  whatever  showed  the  finish  of  a 
complete  work  of  art.*  As  to  the  pains-, 
taking  finish  of  his  own  work,  his  bio¬ 
grapher  remarks  that  the  moment  ffl 
pronouncing  one  of  his  pictures  finished 
was  only  the  moment  when  the  van 
arrived  which  was  to  take  it  away.  Yet 
with  all  this  one  cannot  help  being  a  little 
reminded  of  his  school  drawing-master’l 
verdict  quoted  above — “  Might  do  better 
if  he  exhibited  more  industry  in  a; 
certain  sense,  that  is.  Taking  to  the 
art  of  painting  at  an  age  when  most  men 
who  mean  to  be  painters  in  earnest  have 
already  gone  through  a  severe  training  in 
figure  drawing  and  anatomy,  there  seems 
hardly  any  evidence  that  he  appreciated, 
any  more  than  Rossetti,  the  necessity  of 
such  training.  There  is  a  passing  refer-i 
ence  to  attendance  at  some  life  classes, , 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lasted  very 
long,  and  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact] 
that  his  early  pictures  showed  sometimes 
very  bad  drawing  indeed  ;  in  the  later; 
ones  a  life’s  practice  had  made  a  differ-] 
ence,  and  when  he  introduced  figures  ten 
heads  high,  one  may  assume  that  he  was! 
quite  aware  that  they  were  unlike  nature, 
and  chose  to  have  them  so,  just  as  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  in  ‘  Ihej 
Golden  Stair  ”  h6  contradicted  all  the 
facts  of  perspective  in  making  the  rear 
figures  as  tall  as  thd  foreground  ones  in 
order  to  get  a  better  decorative  effect. , 
That  of  course  is  a  convention  in  painting 
for  which  there  are  plenty  of  examples  m 
the  work  of  great  artists.  But  as  to  the 
’matter  of  drawing,  is  not  correct  and 


Considering  Burne-Jones’s  attitude  ol  antagojfl| 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  it  is  worth  note  that  tn 
almost  exactly  the  criticism  which  the  present  1  re=  t 
of  the  Academy  pronounced  on  Whistler,  at  a  r  , 
Royal  Academy  dinner,  to  the  effect  that  the  dec 
artist  had  left  as  a  legacy  “the  art  of  leaving 
where  the  difficulties  begin.” 
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Easterly  figure-drawing  one  of  the  quali¬ 

ties  which  “the  age  acknowledges  as 
essential  to  perfect  work  ”  ? 

The  advice  and  influence  of  Rossetti, 
in  fact,  was  inspiring  but  narrowing. 
Here  was  a  painter  who  had  never  cared 
for  painting  till  he  saw  the  works  of  Fra 
Angelico  and  of  Rossetti— odd  names  to 
mingle,  but  both  marked  by  mystical 
beauty  and  significance  accompanied  by 
imperfect  technique.  There  was  nothing 
to  counteract  the  influence,  and  the 
result  on  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind 
was  the  earnest  following  out  of  a 
mystical  school  of  art  in  which  ideals 
counted  for  everything,  and  nature  and 
the  higher  craftsmanship  were  altogether 
secondary.  His  art  is  a  world  in  itself,  a 
beautiful  and  suggestive  world  ;  but  it 
is  one  in  which  we  see  nature  as  through 
a  siained  glass  window.  Probably  he 
would  have  said  that  was  just  what  he 
intended ;  his  object  was  to  make  painting 
solely  the  expression  of  an  ideal.  The 
representation  of  real  life  in  painting  he 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from.  In  a  letter 
of  his  that  we  have  seen  somewhere  (it 
is  not  inserted  in  the  biography),  he 
satirically  said  to  a  friend  that  he  thought 
of  painting  a  picture  of  a  stout  city  man 
reposing,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
on  a  gilded  sofa  of  early  Victorian  type  ; 
he  supposed  that  was  what  the  public 
would  like.  The  public  (of  this  country) 
are  stupid  enough  about  art,  but  to  imply 
that  there  is  no  medium  between  alle¬ 
gorical  figures  and  such  a  subject  as  that 
only  shows  a  narrow  judgment.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Burne-Jones  thought  of  Velasquez  ;  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  biography.  I11 
regard  to  the  fact  that  all  his  faces  seem 
to  be  alike,  and  though  beautiful,  to 
have  one  expression,  or  rather  no  expres¬ 
sion,  a  light  is  thrown  on  this  by  the 
remark  quoted  in  regard  to  his  design  for 
the  three  Queens  mourning  over  Arthur 
■—“They  are  queens  of  an  undying 
iiystery,  their  names  are  Lamentation 
and  Mourning  and  Woe.  A  little  more 
expression  and  they  would  be  neither 
queens,  nor  mysteries,  nor  symbols,  but 
just— not  to  mention  baser  names  in 
their  presence — Augusta,  Esmeralda,  and 
Dolores,  considerably  overcome  by  a 
hecent  domestic  bereavement.”  That  is 
'an  intelligible  argument,  and  there  is 
Something  in  it,  but  we  are  rather  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  difficulty  than  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  task.  One  painter 
at  all  events  has  shown  that  it  is  possible, 
in  an  ideal  composition,  to  give  the  most 
striking  variety  of  character  to  different 
figures  and  yet  keep  them  all  on  the  plane 
of  a  great  monumental  style.  But  his 
name  was  Michelangelo. 

The  story  of  Burne-Jones’s  election  to 
and  withdrawal  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  is  told  at  some  length,  is;  we  think, 
niore  creditable  to  the  Academy  than  to 
him.  The  invitation  to  him  to  become  a 
member,  if  it  were  partly  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  secure  to  the  Academy  a  painter 
of  fame,  was  at  any  rate  made  in  a  very 
complimentary  manner.  After  making 
1  favour  of  joining,  he  exhibited  one 
picture  only,  “  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,” 
vhich,  coupled  with  the  verse  attached  to 
t,  was  pretty  obviously  a  satire  on  the 
Academy,  though  we  do  not  imagine  that 
ihey  realised  this  at  the  time ;  he 
gnored  the  Academy  exhibitions  alto¬ 


gether  afterwards,  and  then  withdrew 
in  dudgeon  because  he  had  not  been 
elected  a  full  R.A.  We  cannot  see  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  it ;  and  considering  that  the 
Academy  at  that  time  included  in  its 
ranks  Millais,  Watts,  and  Leighton,  of 
whom  the  two  first  were  certainly 
greater  painters  than  himself,  and  the 
third  at  all  events  a  much  greater  master 
of  drawing  and  with  a  higher  perception 
of  style,  his  attitude  seems  to  us  quite 
unjustifiable. 

We  are  not  for  a  moment  questioning 
that  Burne-Jones  was  a  great  painter, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  modern 
England  (we  might  say  modern  Europe) 
has  produced  ;  but  we  think  he  had  limi¬ 
tations  which  were  not  perceived  either 
by  himself  or  his  friends.  He  has  added 
much,  however,  to  our  store  of  sugges¬ 
tions  of  beauty,  and  he  followed  a  high  aim 
in  all  he  did.  As  a  piece  of  symbolical 
Christian  art  perhaps  nothing  more 
beautiful  and  pathetic  has  ever  been 
done,  even  by  the  early  Italians  whose 
work  he  admired  so  much,  than  the 
design  of  the  “  Tree  of  Life  ”  made  for 
the  American  church  at  Rom& — beautiful 
both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  decorative  sense. 

We  might,  say  much  about  the  per¬ 
sonal  traits  recorded  in  the  biography,  but 
we  are  naturally  concerned  here  mainly 
with  the  artistic  side  of  it.  Burne-Jones’s 
politics  seem  to  have  been  of  a  crude  and 
rather  violent  and  unpatriotic  character, 
but  we  are  interested  to  find  that  he  had 
a  juster  appreciation  of  Napoleon  than 
most  Englishmen  seem  equal  to.  There 
are  many  opinions  and  sayings  of  himself 
and  others  on  life  and  art  and  literature 
which  are  interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  none  more  so  than  his  compre¬ 
hensive  remark,  d  propos  of  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  animals  in  “  sport  “  Teach 
children  to  draw  animals,  and  they  won’t 
wish  to  kill  them.” 

Though  unable  to  regard  Burne- 
Jones’s  art  as  all  that  some  take  it  to 
be,  we  have  read  this  record  of  his  life 
with  much  interest  and  sympathy.  It 
has  been  written  by  the  right  person,  for 
the  reason  indicated  by  the  painter  himself 
in  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  his 
wife — “  For  you  know  ”  ;  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  reader  any 
special  view  of  the  artist  or  his  art — it  is 
simply  a  record  ;  and  the  references  to 
such  serious  circumstances  as  their  engage¬ 
ment  and  his  death,  in  their  combination 
of  reticence  of  language  with  indication 
of  deep  feeling,  could  be  read  (we  hope) 
by  no  one  without  sympathy  and  emotion. 
- — - 

Wareham  Church,  Dorset. — A  four-light 
transonic  window  has  just  been  executed  and 
placed  in  Wareham  Church  by  Messrs.  Percy 
Bacon  &  Brothers,  of  London.  The  subjects, 
which  are  of  a  pictorial  nature,  are  the 
‘"Prodigal  Son,”  “Good  Samaritan,”  “Lost 
Sheep,”  and  the  “  Lost  Piece  of  Silver.”  This 
is  the  third  window  executed  by  Messrs.  Bacon 
for  this  church. 

Primitive  Methodi3t  Church  and  School, 
Staveley,  Derbyshire.— The  Staveley  Primitive 
Methodist  church  and  school,  which  were  burnt 
down  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  were  opened  a  short  time 
ago.  The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  2,000L  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  W.,  J.  Morley  &  Son,  of  Brad¬ 
ford  and  London,  and  Messrs.  T.  Lee  &  Son, 
of  Staveley,  were  the  builders,  and  Messrs. 
Lund  &  Swann,  of  Eckington,  the  joiners, 
etc.  The  heating  apparatus  was  installed  by 
Messrs.  Wright  Brothers,  of  Sheffield,  and 
the  leaded  lights  were  put  in  by  Mr.  W. 
Blythe,  of:  Bradford. 
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NOTES. 

We  may  draw  the  attention 

and  the  Law.  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 

of  Architects  to  the  report 
of  the  case  of  Tarring  v.  Aldridge,  in  our 
legal  column,  in  the  course  of  which  there 
occurred  the  usual  expressions  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  almost  insult  in  regard  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  architectural 
profession,  which  have  become  customary 
in  courts  of  law.  The  plaintiff  said  that 
his  charges  were  in  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  on 
which  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
“  protested  in  the  name  of  the  public 
against  a  small  body  sitting  in  a  room 
and  making  out  a  scale  which  they  sought 
to  impose  on  the  public.”  Lawyers,  we 
suppose,  do  not  seek  to  impose  any 
scale  of  charges.  The  judge  of  course 
supported  this,  and  directed  the  jury  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  Insti¬ 
tute  scale  of  charges.  There  is  no  other 
liberal  profession  in  England  which  is 
exposed  to  this  kind  of  habitual  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment  in  courts  of  law. 
The  Institute  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  not  seeking  a  legal  recognition  of  their 
charges,  but  they  at  least  have  a  right  to 
be  treated  with  respect. 

We  have  to  record  in  our 

Mr.hBiashiii.  obituary  column  the  deatli 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  for 
many  years  architect  first  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
afterwards  to  the  London  County 
Council,  an  appointment  for  which  he 
was  selected  out  of  a  great  number 
of  candidates,  and  for  which  he 
had  some  peculiar  qualifications,  pos¬ 
sessing  exceptional  practical  knowledge 
of  materials,  and  a  great  capacity  for 
business  administration ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  building  business,  or 
the  Building  Act  business,  of  the  County 
Council,  was  conducted  by  him  with 
great  ability.  If  he  was  not  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  regard  to  the  artistic  side  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  may  be  said  that  the  County 
Council  did  not  specially  ask  for  such  a 
quality  in  their  architect,  and  would 
possibly  have  felt  embarrassed  by  it 
rather  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Blashill  was 
much  interested  in  the  planning  of 
artisans’  dwellings,  on  which  he  read  an 
admirable  paper,  which  was  printed,  with 
some  illustrative  plans,  in  our  issue  of 
February  17, 1900.  He  was  also  interested 
in  archaeological  questions,  on  some  of 
which  he  had  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  information,  and  in  some  subjects 
connected  with  natural  history.  Mr: 
Blashill  was  a  man  of  genial  and  sincere 
temperament  and  manners,  and  was  liked 
by  all  who  had  to  do  with  him,  except 
perhaps  those  who  tried  to  get  some 
uncalled-for  concession  from  the  County 
Council  in  regard  to  a  building  line. 

The  The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 

Light  and  Air  Bray  in  the  case  of  Ambler 
Question.  ^  Gordon,  reported  in  our 
last  and  present  issue,  deserves  to  be 
carefully  noted.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  supplement  to  or  gloss  on  the  celebrated 
decision  in  the  Coils’  case,  as  it  is  now 
named.  The  question  which  the  judge 
had  to  decide  was  whether,  under  the 
decision  in  Colls’  case,  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  was  entitled  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  light  for  a 
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special  purpose  after  such  amount  had 
been  enjoyed  for  twenty  years.  This 
point  Mr.  Justice  Bray  decided  in  the 
negative,  and  having  regard  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  this 
legal  result  appears  inevitable.  The 
basis  of  that  decision  was  that,  in  order 
to  give  ground  for  an  action  by  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  tenement,  he  must  show 
such  an  amount  of  deprivation  of  light 
as  to  amount  to  a  legal  nuisance.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  if  sufficient  light 
is  left  for  general  and  ordinary  purposes, 
but  not  enough  for  extraordinary,  a 
nuisance,  in  the  legal  sense,  does  not  exist. 
Again,  as  Mr.  Justice  Bray  acutely 
pointed  out,  the  legal  basis  of  the  right 
to  light  has  often  been  stated,  especially 
in  old  decisions,  to  be  based  on  the  fiction 
of  a  lost  grant.  But  how  could  there  be 
a  grant  in  bygone  days  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  light  used  in  modern 
times  for  a  modern  business  or  trade  ? 
Thus  this  case  exemplifies  the  remark¬ 
able  simplification  of  this  branch  of 
English  law  which  has  been  created  by 
Colls*  case,  and  how  far-reaching  and, 
indeed,  increasingly  important  it  is. 


An  illustration  of  the 
0WaterwaLysCd  manner  in  which  navigable 
waterways  are  neglected  in 
this  country  is  afforded  by  the  present 
plight  of  the  River  Ivel,  which  flows  into 
the  Ouse  at  Tempsford,  in  Bedfordshire. 
About  a  century  ago  this  stream  was 
canalised  by  the  Ivel  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany.  Being  in  communication  with  the 
sea  by  means  of  the  Ouse,  the  waterway 
was  largely  employed  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal  and  merchandise  to  and  from  the 
several  towns,  villages,  and  flour  mills 
along  its  course,  and  until  the  advent  of 
railways  was  the  only  means  used  for 
the  transport  of  coal.  Subsequently, 
the  company  was  wound  up  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  all  rights  of  navigation  and 
lands  taken  for  towing-paths  being 
surrendered.  Since  then  the  river  has 
been  neglected  absolutely ;  its  bed  is 
gradually  silting  up,  and  weeds  have 
grown  in  some  reaches  so  that  even  a 
rowing  boat  cannot  pass.  Accumu¬ 
lations  of  silt  have  enabled  property 
owners  to  enlarge  their  fields  and  narrow 
the  channel  by  the  reclamation  of  land, 
and  one  arch  of  Girford  Bridge,  near 
Sandy,  is  completely  blocked,  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  being  the  flooding  of  large 
areas  during  rainy  weather.  A  curious 
point  is  that  no  one  seems  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  control  of  the  river.  The 
Urban  District  Council  have  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  the  undesirable  conditions  which 
exist,  but,  believing  they  have  no  juris¬ 
diction,  are  urging  the  County  Council  to 
take  the  measures  necessary  for  flood 
prevention.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
County  Council  will  say,  but,  judging 
from  past  experience  of  similar  bodies,  we 
imagine  they  also  will  disclaim  respon¬ 
sibility.  _ _ 

n  .  f  ,  Concrete  reinforced  by  iron 
concrete  was  used  in  England  and 

in  Europe.  America  long  before  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  combination 
were  known,  and  quite  fifty  years  before 
reinforced  concrete  was  applied  on  the 
Continent.  Nevertheless,  it  was'  left  to 
a  simple  gardener,  Monier,  of  Paris,  to 
discover  .the  valuable  properties  developed 


by  the  incorporation  of  wire  netting 
with  concrete.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Probst,  of 
Vienna,  points  out  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
(U.S.A.),  “  the  fatherland  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  undoubtedly  France.”  This 
paper  traces  the  development  of  the 
material  in  Europe,  a  division  of  the 
world  in  which  the  author  does  not 
include  the  United  Kingdom.  One  in¬ 
teresting  circumstance  mentioned  is  that 
the  use  of  ferro-concrete  in  Belgium  was 
introduced  by  an  architect  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  “  fireproof  ”  residence. 
Another  proof  of  the  readiness  exhibited 
by  Continental  architects  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  trammels  of  conventional 
methods  is  afforded  by  M.  Visintini,  who 
has  made  extensive  use  of  lattice  beams  in 
reinforced  concrete  for  floor  and  bridge 
construction  in  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  Architects  are  not  always 
behind  the  times  as  some  people  suggest. 


Continuing  the  discussion 
of'a  crowcL  °f  a  paper  on  “  The  Struc¬ 
tural  Design  of  Buildings  ” 
before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Professor  Johnson  has  pointed 
out  by  letter  that  the  weight  of  a  crowd 
of  people  is  frequently  under-estimated, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  series  of 
six  photographs,  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  Proceedings  for  December,  1904, 
showing  crowds  of  different  densities, 
varying  in  weight  from  41 -5  lb.  to  154' 2  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  The  views  were  obtained  by 
placing  different  numbers  of  the  writer’s 
students  in  a  square  box  constructed  for 
the  purpose  and  standing  upon  a  weighing 
machine.  This  chamber  was  6  ft.  square, 
inside  measurement,  with  vertical  walls 
5  ft.  9  in.  high  and  without  a  top.  The 
camera  was  at  a  window  about  20  ft. 
above  the  box,  and  the  photographs  were 
taken  when  certain  weights  were  recorded 
by  the  machine.  The  maximum  weight 
of  154‘2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  was  attained  with¬ 
out  selection  of  the  men  or  undue 
crowding,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of 
the  students  taking  part  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
congestion  upon  a  bridge  giving  access 
to  the  university  football  field  was  some¬ 
times  considerably  greater.  As  several 
short  men  are  represented  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  it  is  clear  that  160  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
might  easily  be  attained  on  occasion. 
Adding  an  equal  amount  for  vibration 
due  to  movement  of  the  crowd,  we  have 
320  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  as  a  factor  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  strength  of  a  floor.  The 
results  ascertained  by  Professor  Johnson 
are  not  altogether  new,  but  the  collapses 
of  floors  and  temporary  structures  which 
take  place  from  time  to  time  indicate  that 
very  inadequate  allowance  is  often  made 
for  the  exceptionally  heavy  live  loads 
and  vibratory  stresses  to  which  they  may 
be  subjected  on  special  occasions. 


American  The  author  of  a  paper  read 
P0Eenrgines:i0n  at  the  Institution  of  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineers  describes  the 
engines  at  two  of  the  large  power  stations 
in  New  York,  namely,  the  Manhattan 
Power  House  and  the  Rapid  Transit 
Power  House.  Apart  from  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  stations,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  type 
of  engine  adopted,  which  is  a  compromise 


between  the  horizontal  and  vertical! 
types,  and  has  been  termed  the  “  Mai 
hattan  ”  engine  because  it  was  first 
introduced  at  the  power  house  of  that: 
name.  It  is  believed  by  American 
engineers  that!  this  type  is  unequalled 
for  its  special  purpose,  occupying  little 
space,  possessing  evenness  of  turnini 
effort,  being  accessible  for  repairs,  and’ 
showing  no  undue  or  unequal  wear  m 
the  cylinders  owing  to  their  vertical 
position.  The  engines  inspected  by  the 
author  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  were 
somewhat  disappointing,  and,  judging! 
from  his  paper,  it  seems  that  the  enginj 
eering  section  of  the  exhibition  fell  fan 
below  that  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  ofl 
1900,  where  the  machinery  was  a  far 
better  representation  of  the  general 
engineering  practice  of  the  world. 


One  must  regret  the  more 
MrTBoughton.  bhe  sudden  death  of  Mrj 
G.  H.  Boughton,  whj 
succumbed  last  week  to  a  crisis  oj 
heart  disease,  since  he  had  evidently 
during  the  last  year  or  two  been  medij 
tating  a  new  departure  in  his  art,  wliicra 
he  has  only  had  opportunity  to  show  J 
the  commencement  of.  For  a  good  manj 
years  his  work  had  been  mainly  confine! 
to  pictures  of  Puritans  or  Puritai 
maidens  in  the  snow  ;  the  latter  wen 
always  very  pretty,  and  there  was < 
completeness  of  style  about  these  work 
which  was  satisfying,  though  a  litt 
tinctured  with  mannerism  ;  still,  one  fel 
that  the  programme  suffered  from  repeti¬ 
tion.  His  picture,  “  By  the  dark  watffl 
of  Forgetfulness,”  in  the  Academy  tv? 
or  three  years  ago,  was  an  evident  attemp 
to  break  new  ground  with  a  poetic  and 
imaginative  subject,  and  was  a  patheti 
figure,  though  still  characterised  by  tha 
cold  colouring  of  the  flesh  which  gav 
always  a  somewhat  artificial  appearanc 
to  his  figures.  One  or  two  other  works 
painted  since  then  seemed  to  show  that 
the  Puritan  maiden  vein,  worked  a  htf 
too  long,  had  been  definitely  abandoned 
and  one  looked  with  interest  to  see  wha 
further  developments  would  follow.  H| 
was  a  painter  whose  works,  if  not  powerj 
ful,  were  at  any  rate  always  pleasant  <| 
look  at. 


Mr. 


Mr.Sewton  Ne^TON  B,ENE”’‘ 

Benett’s  second  exhibition  of  water 
Drawings.  nxinnr  rl  ra  roi  n  ers  at  the 


colour  drawings 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  great  advancj 
on  his  first  one  two  or  three  years  ago! 
That  was  an  exhibition  to  be  regarded 
with  respect  and  recognition ;  the  present 
exhibition  is  one  to  evoke  enthusiasm! 
It  is  a  collection  of  most  beautiful  and 


delicate  landscapes,  showing  great  trutfl 
to  nature  and  most  conscientious  execui 
tion.  The  subjects  are  carefully  chosen 
in  regard  to  composition  and  pictorifl 
interest ;  there  is  not  one  that  does  not 
make  a  picture ;  and  there  is  J 
mannerism  in  the  treatment  of  then 
Mr.  Benett  sets  an  example  to  soini 
water-colour  painters  in  the  careful  wa, 
in  which  he  treats  his  buildings ;  notic 
the  drawing  of  the  architectural  feature- 
of  the  church  in  “  Christchurch,  Hants] 
(9)  ;  nothing  is  slurred  over,  as  much  0] 
detail  is  shown  as  the  eye  could  see  m  _jj 
actual  building  at  that  distance  ana  l 
that  light,  but  no  more ;  it  keeps  i 
place  in  the  picture.  The  old  houses  i 
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F  Sandwich  Haven  ”  (25),  the  church  of 
St.  Cross  (33),  and  the  distant  buildings 
seen  in  the  charming  drawing  called 
“  Under  the  Willows,  Lechlade  ”  (48), 
are  all  examples  of  this,  which  we  point 
to  because  it  is  so  common  with  many 
water-colour  artists  of  the  day  to  wash 
in  buildings  anyhow,  as  if  their  real 
appearance  were  of  no  consequence  as 
long  as  they  come  into  the  scheme  of 
composition.  As  a  specially  architec¬ 
tural  subject  we  may  mention  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  “  King  John’s  Bridge,  Tewkesbury  ” 
(44),  which  in  the  treatment  of  brickwork 
and  masonry  texture  is  worthy  of  the  late 
Mr.  Boyce.  Among  the  drawings  which 
are  especially  admirable  for  general  land¬ 
scape  effect  we  may  specially  mention 
“  The  Home  Field  ”  (7) ;  “  The  Wareham 
Road,  Corfe  Castle  ”  (10),  a  perfect  bit 
of  landscape  composition  ;  “  A  Haunt  of 
.Ancient  Peace”  (13),  with  a  delightful, 
old  stone  house  rising  above  trees  and 
'water;  “The  Rainbow”  (16),  a  note- 
i  worthy  effort  at  the  almost  impossible 
.achievement  of  representing  a  rainbow 
in  pigment;  “Corfe  Castle”  (32); 
}<{  Buscot  Lock  ”  (49),  a  perfect  bit  of 
foreground ;  “  Bridgnorth — a  quiet  after¬ 
noon  ”  (53) ;  and  “  Christchurch,  Hants, 
— late  afternoon  ”  (36),  which  should  be 
looked  at  from  a  little  distance  to  realise 
the  broad  effect  of  afternoon  sunlight  in 
.which  it  is  steeped.  There  is  no  striving 
after  effect  and  no  neglect  of  detail  in  any 
of  the  drawings ;  they  are  careful  and 
.sympathetic  studies  of  nature  as  she  is. 

*  Elections  The  Royal  Academy,  at  a 

*  the  general  meeting  this  week, 

Koval  Academy.  ,  ,  ■,  ta  •  n  tit 

elected  Mr.  David  Murray, 
A.R.A.,  to  the  full  honours  of  the 
A.cademy  as  R.A.,  and  elected  as  Asso¬ 
ciates  Mr.  David  Farquharson  and  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Farquharson,  after  the  remarkable 
andscapes  which  he  has  recently  exhi¬ 
bited,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  All 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  many  friends  will.be  glad 
■o  congratulate  him,  from  personal 
motives,  on  his  election,  though  we  can- 
lot  sympathise  with  the  view  of  the  art 
if  architecture  which  he  represents,  and 
vhich  unfortunately  appears  to  be  the 
uevalent  one  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


V'  STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

The  subject  this  year  for  the  Soane 
ledallion  is  a  Royal  palace  on  an  open  site, 
.aving  a  central  courtyard  and  terraced  garden 
ront.  The  subject  is  an  inspiring  one,  un¬ 
hampered  as  it  is  by  restrictions  of  cost  or  site, 
ud  yet  the  result  is  disappointing.  The 
object  perhaps  is  almost  too  large  for  the 
aajority  of  students  under  the  age  limit  imposed 
l  the  conditions  of  the  competition ;  it  would 
jrm  a  delightful  yet  difficult  exercise  for  any 
-ractising  architect  of  more  years  and  greater 
xpenence.  Such  a  subject  requires  a  vein  of 
emus  to  stamp  it  as  “  Royal  ”  in  contra- 
lstinction  to  enlarged  commonplace.  A  Royal 
alace  suggests  an  order  of  architecture  severely 
lassical  ;  an  open  symmetrical  plan  in  which 
ignity  is  not  separated  from  mystery  and  the 
nexpected ;  and  elevations  showing  interest  in 
rouping  and  light  and  shade,  and  an  archi- 
ictural  environment  of  courtyards,  fountains, 
aa  vistas  such  as  Inigo  Jones  and  Vanbrugh 
wed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  design 
is  been  awarded  the  prize— that  of  Mi-.  S. 
erbert  Maw.  The  planning  shows  such  a  very 
lorough  investigation  of  the  possible  re  quire - 
ents  of  a  palace  that  its  rather  congested 
ipearance  may  be  forgiven.  The  onlv  point 
at  is  overlooked  seems  to  be  that-  of  a 
rone  or  reception  room  ;  neither  the  ballroom 
“  banqueting  hall  is  suitable  for  this  purpose, 


seeing  that  they  would  on  an  important  occasion 
all  be  in  use  at  the  same  time.  The  approach 
is  from  the  central  courtyard,  reached  on 
crossing  an  open  loggia  forming  the  fourth  side 
of  the  courtyard.  The  plan  on  the  axis  line 
of  the  approach  is  fine — it  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  The  twin  stair¬ 
cases  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  similar  to  those 
at  the  Museum  at  Vienna,  form  the  arms  of  a 
Greek  cross,  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  plan  ; 
there  is.  in  fact,  quite  an  ecclesiastical  feeling 
of  the  Roman  type  about  the  plan  throughout. 
The  elevations  are  an  attempt  to  express  the 
great  principles  of  the  Renaissance,  but  are 
without  distinction.  They  are,  however,  unob¬ 
jectionable,  and  the  sections  and  detail  drawing 
show  how  thoroughly — and  often  how  success¬ 
fully — the  difficulties  of  design  have  been 
grappled  with ;  they  indicate  besides  a  fine 
constructive  sense. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Pickering  obtains  honourable 
mention  for  his  plan.  It  is  one  of  great  ability  and 
shows  largeness  of  conception ;  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  thorough  and  well  thought  out. 
The  design  suffers  rather  from  not  being  very 
well  shown.  The  drawings  include  a  nice  perspec  - 
tive  drawing,  and  externally  they  show  a  treat¬ 
ment  based  on  Hampton  Court  and  the  Louvre. 

Honourable  mention  is  also  awarded  Mr. 
W.  S.  A.  Gordon.  His  plan  is  original,  but  it 
lacks  in  grip  ;  the  staircase  arrangements  are  not 
satisfactory  ;  the  rooms  are  made  too  frequently 
to  fit  the  elevations  for  the  plan  to  be  good. 
The  drawings  are  interesting,  and  the  elevations 
are  perhaps  the  best  of  any  shown,  but  no 
elevation  will  redeem  a  bad  plan.  If  these 
elevations  expressed  the  plan  as  they  should  do 
they  would  not  be  so  attractive.  The  design  by 
“  Roy  ”  shows  interesting  possibilities,  but  is 
not  worked  out — the  only  plan  shown  is  one  - 
half  of  the  ground  floor.  The  courtyard  is 
interesting  in  plan  and  elevation.  The  eleva¬ 
tions  themselves  show  Spanish  influence ;  they 
are  too  small  in  parts  and  too  disconnected  for 
impressive  effect. 

The  designs  of  “  Q.  E.  D.”  and  “  H.  M.”  are 
commendable  for  dignity  of  plan  and  sober 
design.  That  under  the  motto  “  Concrete  ” 
is  feeble  in  the  extreme  in  plan  ;  it  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  a  suitable  and  not  unpleasant  treatment 
of  the  method  of  construction  proposed,  though 
we  have  not  yet— we  say  it  thankfully — 
arrived  at  the  time  when  Royal  palaces  will, 
from  choice,  have  walls  of  reinforced  concrete. 

There  are,  as  usual,  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  Tite  prize.  The  subject  this 
year  is  a  hotel  lounge  and  staircase.  The 
subject  is  an  attractive  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  design,  without  involving  so  much 
work  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  prize  has 
been  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson  with  an 
admirable  design  admirably  drawn.  The  stair¬ 
case,  semi-circular  in  plan,  opening  out  of  the 
square  hall,  is  very  happily  conceived,  and 
beyond,  the  upper  order  of  the  design,  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  open  screen,  gives  a  very 
pleasant  effect  of  perspective,  emphasised  by 
the  method  of  lighting.  The  roof  is  a  single, 
deep,  saucer-dome,  supported  by  pendentives  on 
semi-circular  arches  the  full  width  of  the  sides 
of  the  hall.  These  arches  look  rather  over¬ 
powering  for  the  lower  order  carrying  them  ;  no 
doubt  the  piers  are  sufficient  structurally,  but 
they  are  not  convincingly  so  to  the  eye.  The 
figure  sculpture  is  well  drawn,  and  the  materials 
—mostly  marbles — are  well  expressed  on  the 
drawings.  The  perspective  view  in  colour  is 
rather  crude  and  garish. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Wright  gains  honourable  mention 
for  a  quiet  and  subdued  design  of  the  old  school 
type — a  type  which  is  too  little  the  fashion 
at  the  present  day.  The  plan  shows  open 
loggias  on  two  floors,  with  the  grand  staircase 
at  one  end  of  the  hall  leading  to  the  upper  one. 
The  draughtsmanship,  like  the  design,  is 
unassuming  and  accurate.  The  best  design 
shown,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  Mr.  Alick  G. 
Horsnell,  which  receives  a  certificate  of  honour¬ 
able  mention  and  five  guineas.  If  it  has  a 
defect.it  is  that  it  is  too  like  a  Roman  basilica  ; 
this  effect  would  have  been  minimised  had  the 
section  suggested  another  floor  over  the  hall. 
The  sections  suggest  the  sturdy  grasp  and 
reasonableness  of  the  late  Mr.  Brydon’s  work. 
We  think  this  design  might  have  pleased  the 
judges  better  still  had  it  been  more  finished ; 
the  drawings  would  have  been  much  more 
readable  with  washes  of  colour  over  the  sec¬ 
tional  parts  of  plans  and  sections. 

A  plan  which  is  difficult  to  read  by  reason 
of  the  masses  of  detailed  ornament  on  floor  and 


ceiling  is  that  by“  Bathon”;  but  for  this  defect 
it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  good.  “  Martlett  ” 
shows  a,  good  design  in  pencil  drawings,  and 

Anchor  a  mcely-eolonred  set,  the  design 
based  on  wooden  construction.  A  praiseworthy 
study  m  continuous  vaulting  supporting  l 
central  dome  is  that  by  “  Scala  ”  ;  the  sectional 
drawings  are  better  than  the  main  design 
shown  in  the  perspective  view. 

The  Grissell  this  year  produces  nothing  verv 
interesting  from  the  architect’s’  point  of  view. 
The  subject  is  a  design  for  a  winter  garden  in 
iron  and  glass.  Mi-.  J.  A.  M.  Hunter  has  won 
the  prize.  Mr.  Hunter  has  designed  a  square 
building,  having  square  corner  towers  at  the 
angles,  steel-plated,  and  lit  with  small  casement 
windows.  The  central  area  between  the  towers 
is  domed  with  an  octagonal  dome  of  iron  and 
glass.  The  quarter  full-size  details  are  model 
constructive  diagrams,  and  interesting  in  their 
design.  “Irony  of  Pate”  sends  an  original 
design,  which  would  have  been  of  some  value 
had  it  not  been  so  theatrically  treated.  The 
lines  of  the  design  are  good,  but  the  large  glazed 
dome  of  rosy-pink  glass  would  be  worse  in 
reality  than  it  is  in  the  drawing.  The  three 
other  designs  submitted  in  this  competition  are 
honest  efforts  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  as  designs  they  do  not  call  for 
special  notice. 

The  drawings  for  the  Pugin  Studentship 
represent  seven  sets.  None  of  them  show 
real  distinction  in  draughtsmanship.  Mr.  E. 
Garratt  has,  without  doubt,  fairly  won  the 
Studentship  by  a  set  of  careful  measured 
drawings,  in  a  uniform  grey  pencil  fine.  His 
subjects  are  chiefly  from  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
and  the  drawing  of  the  Beauchamp  Chantry 
there  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  of  work. 
His  line  lacks  crispness  and  life,  while  one 
cannot  fail  to  compare  his  presentment  of  the 
pulpit  at  St.  Chad’s,  Birmingham,  with  the 
finer  drawing  of  the  same  by  Mr.  Haywood,  in 
a  former  Pugin  competition.  But  this  style 
of  drawing  Gothic  work,  in  fact,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Gothic,  of  all  styles,  with  its 
delicate  grace  and  freedom,  wants  more  than  a 
hard  and  fast  line  to  adequately  show  it  up. 
The  very  few  freehand  sketches  in  this  set  are 
quite  ordinary. 

An  Hon.  Mention  and  1(B.  10s.  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Dalrymple,  who  sends  four 
strainers.  The  full-size  details  in  pencil  and 
wash  are  his  best  work,  but  they  are  somewhat 
unattached.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  half  F.  S. 
detail  (how  long  will  such  extraordinary  S.’s, 
be  printed)  of  the  plan  of  a  jamb  at  Ely  with  no 
scale  drawing  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Anthony  R.  Barker  shows  what  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  set  sent  in.  Here  we 
have  a  return  to  the  ideal  of  little  snippets  and 
colour  notes,  popular  in  some  quarters,  both 
for  the  Pugin  and  Owen  Jones  Studentships. 
But  there  is  real  delicacy  as  well  as  sense  of 
mass  in  the  colour  sketch  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
It  is  hung  so  low  down  that  it  can  hardly  be 
seen,  and  students  may  well  be  warned  against 
putting  good  sketches  at  the  bottom  of  a  strainer. 
The  inked  measured  drawing  of  the  North 
Porch  at  Wells  is  also  a  little  refreshing  beside 
the  timidity  of  fine  seen  in  some  other  sets. 

Mr.  Walter  Godfrey  shows  some  quite 
unremarkable  pencil  sketches,  which  suggest 
that  he  is,  as  yet,  in  too  experimental  a  stage 
with  his  material.  He  can  be  recommended 
to  stick  to  the  style  of  the  sketch  of  St.  Ouen, 
on  his  first  strainer,  which  has  qualities. 
His  measured  drawings  are  thin  and  lifeless. 
W.  L.  shows  pencil  sketches  in  a  stronger 
style,  but  quite  lacking  in  constructive  grip. 
The  sketch  showing  the  spire  of  St.  Mary, 
Stamford,  etc.,  is  perhaps  his  best,  and  the 
colour  drawing  of  the  west  door  at  Paignton, 
Devon,  is  effective  enough  in  its  way.  Mr. 
Frank  Dyer’s  principal  achievement  is  a 
measured  drawing  of  arcading  in  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral,  a  sheet  which  is  rather  spoiled  by  the 
scattered  and  insignificant  printing,  and  a 
certain  tortuousness  in  the  drawing  of  the 
moulded  work.  Some  of  his  work  (notably 
the  measured  drawing  in  shaded  pencil  of  St. 
Mary,  Beverley)  recalls  the  style  of  illustration 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Gothic  revival.  Mr. 
Norman  Culley  goes  in  for  a  rather  “  woolly  ” 
style  of  pencil  sketching,  the  result  of  smearing 
or  rubbing.  Some  of  his  work  is  also  obviously 
laboured  and  out  of  drawing.  His  best  line  of 
work  is  in  the  free  pencil  measurement,  with 
wash,  of  the  Priory  Church  details  on  his  second 
strainer. 

It  is  with  greater  satisfaction  that  we  turn 
to  the  Owen  Jones  Competition,  although  it  has. 
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unfortunate  features  in  the  fact  that  only  three 
sets  have  been  sent  in  for  it,  and  in  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Maclachlan’s  now  too  familiar  strainers, 
one  can  but  wish  that  the  Institute  had  re¬ 
warded  his  patience,  but  the  opportunity 
was  more  obvious  last  year.  Without  doubt, 
also,  Mr.  Maclachlan  is  to  blame  for  not 
adding  to  the  interest  of  his  set  year  by 
year  (this  time,  as  far  as  we  remember,  it 
is  thinner  than  usual),  and  it  must  also  be 
said  that  his  colour,  though  pleasing  enough, 
and  very  well  put  on,  would  not  always  be 
convincing  beside  the  originals  of  his  subjects. 
His  colour  schemes,  in  fact,  are  conventions 
which  lack  the  sobriety  of  true  compromise 
as  opposed  to  false.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Maclachlan 
always  makes  a  very  effective  drawing,  and, 
without  doubt,  he  has  had  hard  luck. 

It  is  gratifying  in  more  ways  than  one  to  see 
the  Studentship  going  to  Mr.  Harry  Morley. 
The  kind  of  Italian  decoration  which  he  shows 
in  his  principal  exhibit  is  the  very  best  kind, 
and  has  had  but  scant  treatment  within  recent 
years  in  this  competition.  The  Renaissance 
decoration  of  the  Genoese  Palaces  has  that 
balanced  and  (to  modern  architects)  useful 
quality  which  is  so  often  lacking  in  the 
subjects  chosen  by  students.  We  fancy  we 
have  seen  the  coloured  design  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  Palazzo  Imperiale  at  Genoa  in  some 
book,  but,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Morley  has  gone  to 
the  proper  sources  for  good  Italian  decoration. 
In  his  drawings,  also,  he  has  just  hit  the 
right  colour  tones,  and  displays  all  round 
as  satisfactory  a  sense  of  colour  as  has  been 
seen  in  this  competition  for  some  time.  He  gives 
us  some  renderings  of  the  ever-popular  Della 
Robbia  ware,  and  more  notable  even  than  the 
drawing  of  the  fine  altar-piece  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington  is  the  blue  tone  in  the  copies  of  the 
circular  plaques  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which 
is  as  right  as  it  could  be.  One  might  only 
say,  by  way  of  adverse  criticism,  that  two  of 
the  strainers  are  largely  occupied  by  unnecessary 
matter  for  a  colour  competition,  and  that  the 
red  tone  of  the  robe  in  the  figure,  by  Fra 
Angelico,  is  not  quite  faultless. 

Mi-.  Beattie  Brown,  who  shows  the  third  set, 
can  evidently  turn  out  very  good  drawings, 
but  he  is  wildly  at  sea  in  some  of  his  colour 
renderings.  What  ought  to  have  been  his 
finest  work,  the  magnificent  Della  Robbia 
frieze  of  the  Ospedale  dell’  Ceppo  at  Pistoia, 
is  spoiled  by  its  too  ambitious  and  entirely 
wrong  rendering  of  the  colour  scheme. 
More  glaringly  bad  are  the  drawings  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna. 
Even  when  brand  new,  and  if  dragged  into  the 
lio-ht  of  day,  this  gem  of  subdued  Byzantine 
decoration  could  never  have  displayed  such  a 
staring  French  (or  worse)  blue  as  is  here  shown. 
In  the  large  coloured  measured  drawing  also 
the  front  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence, 
becomes  almost  unrecognisable.  The  best 
rendering  in  this  set  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
lavatory  in  the  same  church,  but  even  this 
rather  inclines  to  the  worst  side  of  what  we 
might  call  the  “  emerald-green  ”  school. 

The  Measured  Drawings  Medal  Competition 
has  been  very  well  patronised.  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Committee  gave 
the  first  place  to  the  Haddon  Hall  drawings  of 
Mr  Edward  G.  Wylie.  It  is  a  very  good  set,  but 
there  are  such  obviously  better  ones  m  the  room. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  prize  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  to  Mr.  Arthur  R.  H. 
Jackson’s  fine  drawings  in  brown  ink  of  the 
Pazzi  Chapel  at  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  dimensions  ;  for,  in 
a  competition  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable,  if 
not  essential,  to  thus  guarantee  the  accuracy 
of  the  work.  The  Pazzi  Chapel  drawings  in 
this  case,  however,  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  elevations  and  sections,  at  least,  would 
have  been  spoiled  by  figured  dimensions. 
Their  full  size  work  is  especially  noticeable, 
the  various  details  being  finely  rendered  in  an 
outline  with  the  brush.  The  set  gets  an  lion. 

meWe0Siould  be  inclined  to  place  second  the 
drawings  of  Somerset  House,  by  Mr.  W.  Harold 
Hillver  which  gain  an  hon.  mention  also. 
They  represent  not  only  an  intrinsically  finer 
subject  than  those  of  Haddon  Hall,  but  seem 
also  to  show  greater  care  and  just  as  much  force. 

“Culdee”  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  a  workmanlike  set  of  Dunblane 
Cathedral:  the  more  so  as  it  has  gamed  no 
mention,  and  as  one  can  easily  recognise  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  such  a  pro¬ 
nounced  Gothic  subject.  Erin  II.  has  also 
produced  a  good,  though  somewhat  unequal, 


set.  His  sections  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Benet 
Paul’s  Wharf,  are  particularly  good.  Aulcl 
Reekie  ”  shows  a  good  average  set  of  the 
Banqueting  House  in  Kensington-gardens  ; 
and  “Porton  Craig”  shows  the  quaint  little 
church  of  St.  Monance,  Fifeshire,  in  five 
very  fair  strainers.  The  other  sets  of  the 
fourteen  sent  in  are  not  at  all  remarkable. 
“  Lux  ”  shows  St.  James’s  Church,  Picca¬ 
dilly  ;  “  1903,”  Greenwich  Hospital  (or  part 
of  it);  “Duomo,”  the  peristylium  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paui’s  (an  interesting  subject)  ; 
“  Ell,”  Morden  College,  Blackheath  ;  “  Sun¬ 
dial,”  St,  Peter’s,  North  Hants  ;  and 
“  Wharfedale,”  Bolton  Percy  Church. 

Mr.  F.  Winton  Newman  wins  the  “  Arthur 
Cates  ”  prize  with  an  interesting  set,  com¬ 
prising  measured  drawings,  sketches,  and 
design.  The  measured  work  shows  vaulting 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  the  York 
Gate,a  sketch  of  a  wall  or  arch  at  Win¬ 
chester,  another  of  St.  John’s  College  Gateway, 
Oxford  (reminiscent  in  style  of  Mr.  Fulton’s 
drawing  of  the  same).  His  design  for  a  picture 
gallery  for  a  country  town  is  monumental  and 
original,  though  perhaps  hardly  sufficiently 
restrained  in  its  proportions  and  detail.  Mr. 
Vincent  Hooper  receives  hon.  mention.  He 
exhibits  measured  drawings  of  the  cloister 
vaulting  and  the  north  porch  of  Wells.  The 
perspective  view  of  the  latter  is  a  really  fine 
drawing,  showing  a  knowledge  of  sciography 
usually  lacking  in  architectural  drawings. 
His  other  drawings  are  also  well  and  care¬ 
fully  done. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


The  proposal  to  remove  the  University 
College  School  from  the  classic  buildings  in 
Gower-street  to  a  more  convenient  site  in 
Hampstead  is  an  important  step  about  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  governors  of  this  leading 
London  educational  establishment.  Com¬ 
petitive  designs  for  the  new  buildings  by  five 
well-known  architects  have  been  on  exhibition 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  we  were  invited 
to  view  the  various  plans,  of  which  the  following 
remarks  may  convey  general  impressions. 

The  assessor’s  task  was  not  difficult  ;  in 
selecting  the  design  of  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell, 
Sir  Aston  Webb  has  selected  the  most  practical 
and  the  simplest  of  the  competitive  schemes. 
The  author’s  idea  has  been  to  provide  an  in¬ 
stitution  upon  the  lines  of  an  orthodox 
secondary  school,  and  in  reconciling  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  large  public  school  with  depart¬ 
mental  principles,  he  has  arrived  at  a  clever 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  plan,  which  is  illustrated  in  this  issue, 
shows  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  three 
buildings  connected  by  two  short  corridors. 
The  middle  block  is  given  up  to  central  hall, 
with  surrounding»class-rooms  on  all  four  sides — 
which  will  be  found  to  be  a  noisy  arrange¬ 
ment — and  the  headmaster’s  and  board-rooms 
are  placed  on  either  hand  of  the  main  entrance 
at  the  ground  level.  The  bottom  story  of  the 
wings  contains  juniors’  and  seniors’  cloak¬ 
rooms  and  lavatories,  and  here  the  gym¬ 
nasium  and  covered  playground  are  also 
situated.  The  upper  story  of  the  north  block 
is  arranged  as  dining-hall  with  necessary 
service,  while  the  south  wing,  which,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  site,  has  three  floors,  thereby 
securing  symmetry  to  the  main  front,  contains 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  library,  and 
art  school.  A  central  corridor  runs  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  three  buildings.  This 
is  all  very  compact  and  straightforward,  but 
certain  parts  are  cramped  in  order  to  maintain 
this  balance  of  parts.  The  gymnasium  and 
covered  play-ground,  for  instance,  are  too 
small.  The  staircases  leading  from  the  many 
first-floor  class-rooms  are  much  too  narrow,  and 
are  forced  into  very  limited  positions ;  they 
discharge  on  to  blank  walls  instead  of  delivering 
into  wide  free  spaces.  The  gymnasium  floor 
is  lowered  to  obtain  its  necessary  head  room, 
but  the  design  of  the  fronts  produces  a  height 
of  barely  13  ft.  6  in.  in  the  dining-room,  which 
is  60  ft.  wide  and  accommodates  300  youthful 
diners.  Moreover,  the  circular  windows  (there 
is  also  top  light)  are  placed  at  such  a  height  from 
the  floor  as  to  prohibit  all  outlook.  No  doubt 
some  of  these,  as  well  as  other  matters,  will 
disappear  from  the  working  drawings. 

Turning  to  the  elevations  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  a  broad  treatment  of  the  brick  and  stone 
materials.  A  high-pitched  green  slate  roof, 


spanning  the  central  hall,  rises,  with  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  turret,  in  the  middle  of  the  composition. 
Two  turrets  similar  in  detail  and  size  also  appear^ 
above  the  main  staircases,  but  we  could  not 
see  that  they  possessed  any  purpose  either  of  use 
or  effect.  The  stone  colonnaded  entrance! 
feature  is  in  excellent  taste,  as  is  the  severity? 
of  the  simple  parapet  which  finishes  the  outer] 
walls  of  this  middle  block.  The  grouping  of  the 
three  windows  of  each  class-room  is  happy., 
and  the  attempt  to  make  the  ground-floor 
sanitary  conveniences  perform  mighty  acts  of 
support  to  the  angle  piers  and  chimneys  deserves 
a  successful  issue,  ibe  same  breadth  of  treat- 
ment  characterises  the  design  of  the  detached' 
blocks,  although  the  lighting  of  the  respective 
parts  is  subordinated  to  external  effect.  There 
is  a  refreshing  absence  of  columns,  pilasters  and 
regulation  competition  features  from  what  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  successful  scheme. 

In  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  the 
subject  is  treated  from  a  different  aspect. 
Although  following  the  distribution  of  parts 
given  by  the  previous  author,  the  problem  is 
solved  on  the  lines  of  a  large  college  more  than 
of  an  elementary  school,  and  we  find  a  greater 
expanse  and  wider  distribution  of  building 
occupying  practically  the  whole  length  of  the 
site.  The  plan  consists  of  a  central  block  and 
two  wings  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  the  three 
buildings  being  connected  by  long  arms  con¬ 
taining  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories,  in  front  of  ) 
which  are  paved  courts  and  cloisters.  Corridors 
are  necessarily  extensive,  and  do  not  facilitatfl 
the  working*  of  the  school,  although  they 
simplify  the  arrangement  of  mechanical  heating 
and  ventilation  '  which  is  provided.  The 
entrances,  and  indeed  all  details,  are  thorough™ 
sound  in  what  is  a  fine  architectural  plan,  ami 
which  is  graced  by  a  quiet  and  tasteful  external 
expression  ;  but  the  conception  is  too  generous 
both  in  its  interpretation  of  the  authorities’ 
demands  and  in  its  relation  to  the  actual  site,  j 

Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  submits  a  design  whicB 
appears  to  arise  from  an  idea  of  providing  tw 
important  fronts— one  towards  the  play 
ground  and  the  other  facing  the  road— anffi 
although  the  general  view  suggests  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  by  the  two  fagades,  the  plans 
show  a  very  adroit  solution  of  what  is  thus 
made  a  complex  problem.  The  buildings  are 
grouped  at  the  north  or  top  end  of  the  site  int< 
administrative  block,  central  block,  and  science 
wing.  The  school  proper  is  in  the  middle' 
position  facing  due  south,  and  has  a  long 
concave  frontage  line  ;  cloakrooms  are  in  the 
basement,  class-rooms  in  two  floors  above,  and 
assembly-hall,  gymnasium,  etc.,  to  the  rear. 

Both  the  main  buildings  have  three  stories 
but  the  arrangement  of  entrances,  corridors,  and 
staircases  is  very  workable.  The  design,  how¬ 
ever,  is  wasteful  in  many  particulars,  especiaUy 
in  the  basement,  where  the  space  below  the 
great  hall  is  entirely  given  up  to  bicycles,  and 
the  provision  for  coats  and  lavatories  con¬ 
siderably  overdone.  Elaborate  intentions  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  two  entrance  drives  :  the 
innumerable  short  flights  of  steps  both  in  and 
out  of  the  buildings  are  bad  ;  but  the  design  is 
full  of  new  ideas,  which,  however,  are  more 
allied  to  public  institutions  of  a  healing  or 
entertaining  order. 

Professor  F.  M.  Simpson  also  places  ms 
buildings  at  the  upper  end  of  the  site  with  tne 
main  front  facing  south.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  a  forecourt  on  the  west  or  roau 
side,  which  is  formed  by  the  breaking  forward 
of  the  science  block.  Here  is  another  three- 
storied  scheme  which  involves  a  large  basemen 
and  much  stair  traffic.  The  general  planning 
of  the  schoolrooms  is  good,  but  in  minor 
points  this  design  leaves  much  to  be  desireu.1 
For  instance,  the  dining-room  in  the  basemejM 
—which  is  38  ft.  6  in.  wide— is  figured  It -«• 

1  in.  high,  and  is  badly  lighted  and  ventilated..j 
The  south  light  of  the  boardroom  is  shut  out  toi 
allow  the  exterior  to  imitate  the  artroom 
the  other  end  of  the  front,  and  the  isolation 
-  •  •  e  of  the 


room,  which  is  close  at  hand,  is  in  no  sense 
term  isolated.  The  main  staircases  discin' g 
inconveniently  on  the  ground  floor. 
exterior  shows  a  stone  rusticated  ground  sto 
with  a  projecting  semi-circular  open  plays  e  ■ 
upon  which  rests  a  brick  and  stone  suF  j 
structure  cut  up  into  regular  masses  m  j'  j 
four  pediments  are  prominent.  Althougi  ■ 
roof  and  stone  turret  of  the  central  hall 
seen,  the  design  of  the  fronts  lacks  inteies . 

The  south  end  of  the  ground  is  selecte  .  ] 
Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  for  his  school  building  I 
which  have  an  excellent  plan  shown  by  g  I 
drawings.  The  central  hall,  with  class-r  *■ 
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sides,  stands  in  advance  of  wings 
.  L  oil  the  north,  laboratories  and 
- and  on  the  south,  dining-room  and 
art  s  ool  ^or  on  the  eost  side  j  s  up 

the'  See  blocks,  and  beyond  this  are  lava- 
th  ;  .  etc  and  space  for  extension  of  class- 
'°  :  wj  should  say  that  this  would  be  a  very 

^  lent  Plan  but  the  grouping  of  the  parts 
- om Satisfactory  in  that  there  is  no  symmetry 
•S  the  fronts 3  The  north  wing  has  three 
tore  and  the  south  one  story,  whilst  the  two- 
rforied  class-room  block  in  the  centre  does  not 
-fe  1  Itself  to  a  dignified  or  interesting  front. 
Revision  is  needed  in  certain  parts  of  the  plan, 
nrrticularly  in  the  cloak-rooms,  where  con- 
Sn  would  arise  from  the  absence  of  simple 

111  We* were' pleaLTtoE  that  the  conditions 
of  the  competition,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Aston 
Wehb.  were  very  simple,  and  required  4-111 
vale  drawings  (in  place  of  the  J-m.  scale  usually 
demanded)  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  com- 
rptit.ion  purposes. 

'it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  these  new  schools 
a  e  built,  and  some  of  the  work  thus  removed 
from  Gower-street,  the  University  College 
authorities  will  see  their  way  to  pull  down  the 
ucdv  one-story  building  erected  some  years  ago, 
which  defaces  the  street  view  of  the  quadrangle 
and  destroys  Wilkins’s  intention  in  the  design. 


MR.  CLAUSEN’S  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 

Mr.  Clausen’s  fourth  and  concluding  lecture 
to  the  Royal  Academy  students,  on  Thursday 
the  19th,  was  on  the  subject  of  “  Taste.”  A 
painter,  lie  said,  finished  and  sent  out  into  the 
world  a  picture,  the  expression  of  his  standard 
of  taste ;  something  which  might  live  or  die, 
might  give  pleasure  or  not,  or  might  come  hack 
to  him  and  be  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 
But  no  judgment  on  a  picture  was  worth  much 
till  the  work  had  been  some  time  before  the 
world.  The  judgment  of  the  moment  might 
be  warped  by  passing  prejudices.  We  must 
therefore  go  back  to  the  older  painters,  to 
those  whose  works  had  stood  the  test  of,  say, 
fifty  years,  for  a  standard  of  taste.  Bad  taste 
might  be  shown  either  in  the  choice  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  revolting  subject,  or  in  the  had 
treatment  of  what  was  in  itself  a  good  subject. 
Taste  in  painting  was  something  like  natural 
good  manners  in  life.  A  man’s  picture  showed 
his  outlook  on  the  world.  A  picture  that  was 
in  good  taste  might  be  compared  to  our  ideal 
friend,  the  person  who  was  in  harmony  with 
the  best  that  we  knew.  There  was  no  fixed 
•standard  of  taste.  Each  quality  in  a  great 
picture  had  its  own  standard  ;  all  artists  did 
not  strive  after  the  same  ideal.  We  might  take 
it  that  Pheidias,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Velas¬ 
quez,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Claude,  and  Con¬ 
stable,  were  all  artists  who  represented  a 
high  standard  of  taste  in  one  way  or  another. 
Pheidias  and  Michelangelo  indeed  stood  apart  ; 
they  were  so  supreme  that  they  represented  a 
-standard  quite  beyond  criticism.  In  general, 
one  requirement  of  taste  was  that  form  should 
lie  well  expressed  and  should  he  natural. 
In  this  respect  Raphael  stood  highest.  Our 
difficulties  apparently  did  not  exist  for  him ; 
and  his  works  were  true  to  human  nature, 
t  iougli  (as  in  Greek  art)  it  was  arform  of  human 
nature  that  was  removed  from  modern  life, 
that  belonged  to  the  past,  and  his  works  should 
be  studied  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  studied  the 
"works  of  Greek  art.  Watts  had  evidently  closely 
studied  ancient  art  in  this  spirit,  and  his  works 
were  an  example  of  the  value  of  such  study. 
Velasquez  furnished  a  standard  of  taste  in  the 
painting  of  natural  things  as  we  saw  them. 
Owing  to  his  realism  of  imitation  he  was  in  a 
•sense  nearer  to  us  than  Raphael,  he  was  so  like 
nature.  We  did  not  feel  quite  the  same  before 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Rembrandt.  They  did 
not  draw  so  direct  from  nature  ;  we  had  to  get 
their  point  of  view.  Titian  was  the  highest 
•standard  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  colour  ; 
Rembrandt  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  light. 

Now,  what  was  “  Taste  ”  ?  Reynolds  said 
it  was  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  liked 
or  disliked  anything.  The  natural  appetite 
of  taste  was  for  truth ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  all  representation  of  truth  was  in  good 
taste.  Horrible  subjects,  for  instance,  were 
not  in  good  taste.  Such  things  no  doubt 
existed,  and  French  artists  painted  them — 
sometimes  exceedingly  well.  Nor  did  it  follow 
that  one  should  always  paint  only  pleasing 
subjects.  But  a  subject  should  he  in  accordance 
•  with  the  general  instinct  of  human  nature. 


Cruel  subjects  were  not  so.  Rembrandt  was 
sometimes  repellant,  in  spite  of  his  power,  from 
his  choice  of  subject ;  witness  his  picture  of 
the  butcher’s  shop,  and  the  carcase  hanging  up 
in  the  foreground.  Was  that  in  good  taste  ? 
Other  Dutch  painters  repelled  us  at  times 
from  the  coarseness  of  their  tavern  scenes, 
but  not  so  much  as  Rembrandt,  because  they 
were  not  so  much  in  earnest.  They  might 
fancy  a  Dutch  artist  of  this  class  taking  one 
into  a  tavern,  and  saying  “  Never  mind  those 
people  ;  they  are  rather  drunk,  hut  they  are 
not  bad  fellows  in  their  way  ;  but  look  at  this 
effect  of  light,  look  at  the  colour  here,”  and  so 
on.  We  might  contrast  the  Dutch  painters 
with  Watteau,  who  in  his  pictures  brought 
together  everything  that  was  charming  in  scene 
and  in  his  figures  ;  there  was  no  jarring  note. 
Yet  his  effect  did  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
artistic  management  of  light,  or  illustrate  it 
so  well,  as  the  works  of  the  Dutch  artists.  But 
he  understood  harmony  of  colour  and  truth  of 
lighting,  and  his  followers,  who  iised  the  same 
properties  as  he  did,  were  weak  in  comparison 
from  their  want  of  perception  on  these  points. 

If  it  were  objected,  do  we  see  in  nature 
the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow 
used  by  painters  to  bring  the  effect  of 
a  group  or  of  an  incident  in  a  picture  ? 
He  would  reply,  no  ;  but  it  was  perfectly 
legitimate  for  a  painter  to  darken  one 
portion  of  a  scene  in  order  to  emphasise  another. 

A  spectator  with  his  attention  directed  to 
one  figure  out  of  a  crowd  would  see  that  figure 
prominently,  and  his  eye  would  pass  over  the 
rest  with  little  notice.  A  photograph  of  the 
scene,  however,  would  have  no  such  effect ; 
the  prominence  of  the  figure  of  special  interest 
would  disappear.  It- was  for  the  painter  so  to 
treat  the  scene  as  to  recover  that  prominence  of 
the  most  important  figure  in  it.  The  painter 
suppressed  things  which  were  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  most- 
important  point. 

Taste  was  not,  like  fashion,  a  mere  unreason¬ 
ing  preference.  Taste  depended  on  things 
being  in  their  right  relation  to  nature.  We 
had  each  our  own  ideals,  but  in  cultivating 
them  we  could  get  help  from  criticism,  our 
own  as  well  as  that  of  others.  We  might  put 
up  another  work  along  with  one  of  our  own, 
and  see  which  we  liked  best,  and  why.  If  the 
result  were  unfavourable  to  our  own  work, 
we  should  generally  find  that  it  came  to  a 
question  either  of  selection  or  of  suppression. 
Or  take  up  an  old  work  of  our  own  that  we  had 
forgotten,  and  see  how  it  looked  to  us  now. 
Things  seen  at  a  later  date  may  be  recognised 
as  affectations,  though  not  seen  so  at  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  work  which  was  really  of 
good  and  lasting  quality  might  fail  to  get  accept¬ 
ance  from  being  outside  the  general  taste  of 
its  own  time.  Millet  and  Corot  were  instances 
of  this  ;  the  former  was  almost  neglected  in 
his  lifetime,  and  Corot  never  sold  a  picture  till 
after  he  was  fifty.  [Fifty-six,  we  believe  was 
the  age ;  and  if  we  remember  right,  Corot 
owed  the  commencement  of  his  success  to 
the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  bought 
his  picture  at  the  Salon  and  consequently 
brought  him  into  vogue.]  The  opposition 
of  public  opinion  to  an  artist  with  a  new 
point  of  view  did  not  arise  so  much  from  a 
dislike  of  novelty,  as  from  a  resentment  of 
anything  which  implied  that  the  current  ideas 
in  art  were  wrong.  Public  taste  really  rested 
on  the  standard  formed  by  painters.  There 
were  a  few  of  the  public,  perhaps,  who  under¬ 
stood  them  ;  a  few  who  wished  to  do  so  ; 
the  remainder,  the  majority,  were  indifferent. 
The  conditions  under  which  painters  worked 
in  these  days  of  exhibitions  were  very  different 


in  the  Paris  Salon,  where  some’  artists  painted 
pictures  of  cruel  or  revolting  subjects  in  order  to 
be  looked  at.  We  did  not  see  this  in  England ; 
but  we  might  hear  a  picture  approved  as  being 
“  a  good  exhibition  picture,”  but  not  one  to 
live  with.  What  were  pictures  for  but  to 
live  with  ?  Another  result  of  the  multiplicity 
of  exhibitions  was  the  attempt  to  attract 
attention  by  forcing  contrasts  of  colour,  even 
going  to  the  extremes  of  pure  white  and  pure 
black.  They  would  find  an  immense  range 
of  colour  in  Watts’s  pictures,  but  neither  black 
nor  white.  Harmony  of  colour  was  the  true 
strength  of  a  picture,  not  the  opposition  of 
exaggerated  blacks  and  whites. 

Painting  was  so  subtle  an  art  that  it  was 
only  when  well  on  in  life  that  one  arrived  at 
the  full  understanding  of  the  greatest  work. 
Painters  knew  the  difficulty  of  what  might  be 
called  getting  a  picture  together.  The  way 
the  background  was  used  was  most  important ; 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  those  who  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  subject  that  background  was 
so  important  an  element,  nor  that  foreground 
figures  were  relieved  against  it.  It  was  not  so 
difficult  to  give  the  facts  in  a  scene  as  to  give 
them  a  fine  artistic  quality. 

It  was  complained  sometimes  that  painters 
had  not  the  same  chances  now  that  they  had  in 
former  days ;  that  modern  civilisation  and 
modern  dress  were  ugly  and  uninteresting. 
It  would  be  found,  however,  that  this  had  been  a 
constant  complaint  in  other  periods.  Reynolds 
said  that  the  familiarity  of  modern  dress 
destroyed  the  dignity  of  a  picture  ;  hence  he 
frequently  draped  his  portraits  of  ladies  in  a 
flowing  semi-Greek  costume  ;  yet  we  now  thought 
the  dresses  of  that  day  very  picturesque, 
and  we  no  longer  cared  for  portraits  in  Greek 
and  Roman  dresses.  It  was  better  to  accept  the 
life  of  the  day  as  it  was  and  make  the  best  of 
it  in  painting ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  present  complex  civilisation  did  not  make 
for  beauty.  Painters  liked  simple  and  broad 
aspects  of  life,  simple  actions.  A  city  man 
going  to  his  business  in  the  twopenny  tube  might 
be  just  as  worthy  a  man  as  a  ploughman  doing 
his  work  in  the  open  field,  but  the  painter 
preferred  the  ploughman  because  he  was  seen 
in  connexion  with  great  elements  of  nature, 
while  the  city  man  was  in  the  midst  of  depressing 
and  commonplace  surroundings.  Light  was 
the  governing  thing  in  painting  ;  many  things 
were  beautiful  if  you  only  got  the  right  light 
on  them.  A  masterpiece  in  painting  was  as 
possible  now  as  ever,  if  we  had  it  in  us  to 
produce  one. 


THE 


son,  as  we  now  regarded  a  carpenter ;  he  received 
an  order,  did  his  work  and  was  paid  for  it. 
The  Dutch  painters  were  in  this  position ; 
they  kept  their  own  standard  among  themselves, 
but  their  purchasers  knew  nothing  of  it.  When 
Velasquez  was  at  Rome  and  waiting  for  a  com¬ 
mission,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  his  own  servant 
to  get  his  hand  in.  That  painting  was  shown 
along  with  others  in  what  was  a  kind  of  exhibi¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  remarked  that  this  figure 
alone  seemed  to  he  real  and  all  the  rest  pictures  ; 
but  it  was  not  painted  for  exhibition;  it  was 
painted  only  for  practice.  In  modern  times, 
when  pictures  competed  for  public  favour  in 
larcre  exhibitions,  there  was  a  temptation  to 
paint  something  sensational  in  order  to  compel 
attention ;  the  worst  form  of  this  was  seen 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  Mr.  I.  E- 
Collcutt,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  minutes  be 
confirmed.  . ,  .  , , 

Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston  said  he  would 
like  something  added  to  the  minutes  referring 
to  the  question  he  asked  at  the  previous  meet- 
in«-  It  was  a  question  with  regard  to  the  case 
of °  Robins  v.  Goddard,  and  the  President  on 
that  occasion  said  the  matter  was  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Professional  Defence 
Committee.  There  was  no  reference  t a  the 
matter  in  the  minutes,  and  he  considered  it 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 

thThe  Chairman  said  he  must  confess  lie  did  not 
know  what  the  case  happened  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Langston  said  it  was  a  question  aftectmc 
the  conditions  of  contract. *  The  decision  in  ie 
challenged  the  whole  document  and  rendered 
•  •■■■»  - «n  He  considered 


from  those  of  former  days.  There  was  a  time  y.  of  practiCally  no  affect  at  all.  He  considered 
when  a  painter  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  per-  y.  watg  certainly  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  m 


jnSt  S,  ai^FSwas  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  was  they  would  feel  the  mconvemence 
of  the  decision.  He  wished  to  see  a  H*renee 
made  to  the  question  in  the  mmutes,  so. that .he 
might  be  assured  that  it  was  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Locke  (Secretary)  pointed  out  that  no 
reference  was  made  to  the  quesfamton  the 
minutes  because  it  was  an  informal 
the  Chairman  simply  said  it  was  receiving 
attention  of  the  Committee.  , 

Mr.  Langston  said  that  was  why  he  wanted 
it  noted  in  the  minutes.  He  moved  that  a 
reference  to  the  matter  be  added  to  the  mmutes. 
Mr.  Middleton  said  he  was  present  at  the 


*  See  our  issue 


for  Dec.  17,  1904,  p.  644. 
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last  meeting,  and  heard  the  question,  and 
feeling  that  anything  which  took  place  at  a 
meeting  ought  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes, 
he  seconded  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Langston.  ' 
ilr.  W  -  Woodward  said,  although  it  was  true 
the  question  was  raised  hy  Mr.  Langston,  still 
it  was  entirely  outside  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
ff  7*?  nTly  by  tlle  courtesy  of  the  Chairman 
that  the  question  was  allowed,  and  he  did  not 
reel  it  ought  to  be  recorded. 

Mr.  Langston  said  it  was  quite  true  that  he 
was  answered  courteously  by  the  Chairman, 
out  he  felt  a  reference  in  the  minutes  was 
needed. 


The  Chairman  said  that  as  he  understood 
it  the  Chairman  of  the  eyening  took  it  as  simply 
an  informal  matter.  It  was  out  of  order  in  the 
first  place,  and  was  taken  in  a  purely  informal 
manner,  and  personally  he  did  not  feel  there 
was  any  reason  why  it  should  be  pressed  upon 
the  meeting. 

Mi-.  Langston :  It  has  been  proposed  and 
seconded. 


The  Chairman  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting, 
and  declared  it  lost,  and  the  minutes  were 
confirmed. 


The  Late  Mr.  T.  Blashill. 

Mr.  Graham  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  it  was  his 
melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  decease  of 
their  esteemed  colleague,  Thos.  Blashill.  He 
was  elected  an  Associate  in  1866  and  a  Fellow 
in  1877,  and  for  three  years  did  practical  and 
good  work  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  certain  there  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Institute  who  had  not  a  pleasant  word  to  say 
of  Thos.  Blashill.  During  the  many  years  he  so 
honourably  fulfilled  the  responsible  duties  of 
superintending  architect  to  the  London  County 
Council,  he  rendered  to  many  of  them  very 
great  assistance  in  setting  them  right  on  the 
many  vexed  points  in  the  Building  Act,  and  he 
was  sure  they  would  never  forget  his  good 
services,  not  only  there,  but  also  in  that  room, 
where  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  their  discussions.  Whether  in 
Spring-gardens  in  his  official  capacity,  or  in 
that  room,  he  always  had  with  him  an  air  of  good 
fellowship,  which  never  left  him,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  amongst  the  pleasant  memories  they 
would  have  of  Thomas  Blashill  was  that  he  was 
such  a  good  fellow.  It  was  their  intention 
to  send  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Blashill  sympathising 
with  her  in  the  great  loss  she  has  sustained,  and 
expressing  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the 
Institute  their  high  appreciation  of  his  merits 
and  worth,  and  regretting  that  he  had  passed 
away  from  them  so  soon  and  so  unexpectedly. 
He  put  the  formal  resolution  that  the  letter 
be  sent. 

The  motion  was  carried  in  silence. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward  said  he  would  like  to  add 
one  word.  He  remembered  spending  a  pleasant 
evening  with  Mr.  Blashill,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  careful  notes  and  sketches  he  always 
made  on  his  Continental  journeys.  Mr.  Blashill 
devoted  many  hours  to  the  practical  part  of  his 
visits,  and  if  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Institute  could  go  through  some  of  the 
note-books  which  Mr.  Blashill  filled  on  his 
many  holidays  on  the  Continent  it  would  do 
them  much  good.  He  thoroughly  endorsed 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  assistance  rendered 
to  them  at  Spring-gardens  by  the  deceased. 
Although  Mr.  Blashill  was  controlled  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  Building  Act  Committee,  he  did 
extend  to  his  fellow  architects  every  possible 
assistance  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  work  in 
London.  Mr.  Blashill  was  a  very  busy  man. 
and,  as  was  always  the  case  with  busy  men,  he 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
read  papers  both  before  the  Institute  and  the 
kindred  institution  in  Great  George-street. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  all  of  them  that  the  deceased, 
in  the  midst  of  his  multifarious  duties,  was 
able  to  do  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  they  belonged. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  that  having  met  Mr.  Blashill 
as  a  citizen  in  the  Borough  of  St.  Pancras, 
with  which  he  (the  speaker)  was  associated,  he 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  great  assistance  the 
deceased  gave  to  the  charities  of  the  district. 
Mr.  Blashill  acted  as  churchwarden  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  the  work  he  did  in  connexion 
with  the  charities  would  not  be  forgotten  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Prizes  and  Studentships. 

r  Mr.  Locke  then  read  the  Council’s  Deed  of 
Award  in  connexion  with  the  prizes  and  student¬ 
ships  for  1905.  The  Deed  of  Award  stated  that 
the  Council  have  examined  the  works  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Institute  Silver  Medals,  the 


Soane  Medallion,  the  Owen  Jones  and  Pugin 
Studentships,  the  Godwin  Bursary,  the  Tite 
Prize,  the  Arthur  Cates  Prize,  and  the  Grissell 
Gold  Medal,  and  gives  particulars  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  and  the  results  thereof  as  follows  : — 


The  Royal  Institute  Silver  Medals. 

(i.)  The  Essay  Medal  and  Twenty-five  Guineas. 
— Fourteen  essays  on  “  The  Development  of 
Architectural  Art  from  Structural  Require¬ 
ments  and  Nature  of  Matex-ials  ”  were  received 
for  the  Silver  Medal.  The  Council  have 
awarded  the  Medal  and  twenty-five  guineas 
to  the  author  of  the  essay  submitted  under 
motto  “  Dil  Aram  ”  [Miss  Ethel  Charles, 
Flushing,  near  Falmouth] ;  a  prize  of  ten 
guineas  and  a  Certificate  of  Hon.  Mention  to 
the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the  motto 
"  Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty  ”  [A.  Romney 
Green,  Haslemere] ;  and  Certificates  of  Hon. 
Mention  to  the  authors  of  the  essays  submitted 
under  the  mottoes  respectively  of  “  Brunelle¬ 
schi  ”  [J.  J.  Waddell,  Drumoyne,  Uddington, 
N.B.];  ‘‘Hawk”  [J.  Murray  Kendall,  S. 
Hampstead,  N.W.];  “I  bide  my  time”  [L.  P. 
Abercrombie,  Wavertree];  “ 

[W.  H.  Godfrey,  Chelsea,  S.W.] ;  “  S.  Edmund, 
King  and  Martyr  ”  [Cyril  E.  Power,  Putney, 
S.W.] ;  and  “  Ubique  ”  [H.  P.  G.  Maule, 
London]. 

(ii.)  The  Measured  Drawings  Medal  and  10Z.  10s. 
— Seventeen  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in  of  the 
various  buildings  indicated,  and  under  mottoes 
as  follows  : — 


strainers  (Banqueting  Hall, 


1.  “  Auld  Reekie 
Kensington). 

2.  “  Clyde  ”  :  —6  strainers  (St.  Michael’s  Parish 
Church,  Linlithgow). 

3.  “  Culdee  ”  : — 6  strainers  (Dunblane  Cathedral). 

4.  Device  of  Circles  5  strainers  (Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Cartmel,  Lancs.). 

5.  Device  of  a  Red  Disk 6  strainers  (The  Pazzi 
Chapel,  Santa  Croce,  Florence). 

6.  “  Duomo  ”  : — 4  strainers  (Peristvle  to  Dome,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral). 

7.  “  Ell  ”  : — 6  strainers  (Morden  College,  Blackheath). 

8.  “  Erin  II.” : — 6  strainers  (Saint  Benet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf, 
E.C.) 

3.  “  Lux” : — 4  strainers  (St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly). 
0.  “  1903  ”  : — 5  strainers  (Greenwich  Hospital). 

1.  “  Porton-Craig  ”  5  strainers  (Church  of  St. 

Monance, .  Fifeshire). 

2.  “  Sundial  ”  : — 6  strainers  (Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Lowick,  North  ants). 

13.  “  The  Nilghai  ”  4  strainers  (Church  of  St.  Switliin, 

Worcester). 

14.  “  Thames  ”  • — 5  strainers  (Somerset  House). 

15.  “  Unicus  ”  6  strainers  (Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire). 

Wharfedale  ”  4  strainers  (Bolton  Percy  Church). 

Y  ”  : — 4-  strain prs  I Phnryh  n(  llphege 


from  Mr.  F.  R.  Hiorns,  of  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
and  the  Council  have  awarded  to  him  the  Medal 
and  (subject  to  the  specified  conditions)  the  sum 
of  65Z. 

(v.)  The  Tite  Certificate  and  30Z.— Nineteen 
designs  for  an  hotel  lounge  and  staircase  were 
submitted.  The  Council  have  awarded  the 
Certificate  and  (subject  to  the  specified  con¬ 
ditions)  a  sum  of  30Z.  to  the  author  of  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “  Palladio  ”  [R.  Atkinson, 
Lenton,  Nottingham],  a  Certificate  of  Hon. 
Mention  and  51.  5s.  to  the  author  of  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “  E  Angle  ”  [A.  G.  Horsnell, 
Chelmsford,  Essex],  and  a  Certificate  of  Hon. 
Mention  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  “  Vieta  ”  [C.  L.  Wright,  West  Ken¬ 
sington,  W.]. 

The  Arthur  Cates  Prize :  40 1. 

Two  applications  for  the  Arthur  Cates  Prize 
were  received  from  the  following  gentlemen 
1.  Vincent  Hooper  : — 6  strainers  ;  2.  F.  Winton 
Newman : — 6  strainers.  The  Council  have 
awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  F.  Winton  Newman, 
Hampstead,  N.W.,  and  a  Certificate  of  Hon. 
Mention  to  Mr.  Vincent  Hooper,  Redhill, 
Surrey. 

Prize  for  Design  and  Constmdion.  1 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal  and  10Z.  10s.- 
Five  designs  for  a  winter  garden  in  iron  and 
glass  were  submitted.  The  Council,  have 
awarded  the  Medal  and  10Z.  10s.  to  the 
author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “  On¬ 
ward  ”  [J.  A.  M.  Hunter,  Portlethen,  by  Aber¬ 
deen]. 

The  Ashpitd  Prize,  1904. 

The  Council  have,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  (Architecture),  awarded 
the  Ashpitel  Prize  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Gill,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W.  Mr.  Gill  was  registered  Proba¬ 
tioner  in  1901,  Student  in  1902,  and  passed  the 
Final  Examination  in  November,  1904. 


: — 4  strainers  (Church 
Greenwich). 

The  Council  award  the  Silver  Medal  and 
10Z.  10s.  to  the  defineator  of  Haddon  Hall.  Derby¬ 
shire,  submitted  under  the  motto  “  Unicus  ” 
[E.  G.  Wylie,  Glasgow],  and  Certificates  of 
Hon.  Mention  to  the  delineators  of  Somerset 
House,  London,  and  the  Pazzi  Chapel,  Santa 
Croce,  Florence,  submitted  under  the  motto 
“  Thames  ”  [W.  H.  Hillyer,  Shortlandsl  and 
the  device  of  a  Red  Disk  [A.  R.  H.  Jackson. 
South  Kensington,  S.W.]. 


The  Travelling  Studentships. 

(i.)  The  Soane  Medallion  and  100Z.— Twelve 
designs  for  a  royal  palace  were  submitted 
The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medallion  and 
(subject  to  the  specified  conditions)  the  sum  of 
100Z.  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  “Crumpets”  [S.  H.  Maw,  Bolton 
Lancashire],  and  Certificates  of  Hon.  Mention  to 
the  authors  of  the  designs  bearing  the  motto  of 
“  Benedick  ”  [R.  W.  Pickering,  Torrington- 
square,  W.C.],  and  the  device  of  a  “Lion 
rampant  ”  [W.  S.  A.  Gordon,  Chelsea], 

(ii.)  The  Owen  Jones  Studentship  and  100Z — 
Three  applications  were  received  for  the  Owen 
Jones  Studentship  from  the  following- 
1.  W.  B.  Brown,  jun.  :-6  strainers;  2. 
McLachlan  6  strainers  ;  3.  Harry  Morley 
6  strainers.  The  Council  have  awarded  the 
Certificate  and  (subject  to  the  specified  con 
ditions)  the  sum  of  100Z.  to  Mr.  H.  MnrW 
South  Kensington,  S.W.  ^ ' 


(iii.)  The  Pugin  Studentship  and  40Z _ Seven 

applications  y/e  re  received  for  the  -  ' 


Studentship  from  the  following  ■  L|’  ['L;' 
Barker:— 6  strainers;  2.  Norman  Cuiley  ■— k 
strainers;  3.  H.  A.  Balrymple  ;-6  strainers; 
4.  Prank  Dyer  b  strainers  ;  5.  E  Garratf  - 
6  strainers  ;  a.  W.  H.  Godfrey  ;_6  st^“a«;T 

W‘,  ,Stra!n,eM-  Th<“  ConncU  have 

awarded  the  Medal  and  (subject  to  the  specified 
conditions)  the  sum  of  40h  to  Mr.  Ed.  Garratt, 
Darlaston  near  Birmingham,  and  a  Cert  fieate 
of  Hon.  Mention  and  101.  10s.  to  Mr  Hush  A 
Dalrymple,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  *  '' 

(iv.)  The  Godwin  Medal  and  OS.— One  amili 
cation  was  received  for  the  Godwin  Bursary’ 


The  Travelling  Students’  Work. 

Soane  Medallist,  1903.— The  Council  have 
approved  the  drawings  executed  by  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Reynolds,  who  was  awarded  the  Medallion 
in  1903,  and  who  studied  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Turkey. 

Pugin  Studentship,  1904. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Mears  who  was 
elected  Pugin  Student  for  1904,  and  who  studied] 
in  Somersetshire. 

The  designs  and  drawings  submitted  for  the 
Institute  Prizes  and  Studentships  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  GaUery  of  the  Alpine  Club 
(entrance  in  MiU-street,  Conduit-street,  W.). 
The  exhibition  is  open  every  day  from  10  a.m. 
till  8  p.m.,  until  it  closes  on  February  4.  The 
presentation  of  prizes  takes  place  on  Februray  6. 

European  Architecture  in  India. 

Mr.  James  Ransome,  consulting  architect  to 
the  Government  of  India,  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  European  Architecture  in  India,”  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Referring  to  the  tendency  in  recent  years  in 
India  to  erect  buildings  in  the  styles  and  upon 
the  lines  of  those  found  to  be  suitable  in  England, 
the  author  said  he  proposed  to  demonstrate 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  this  practice,  and 
to  stimulate  discussion  upon  the  advisability 
of  its  continuance  as  a  principle.  For  though  | 
the  dearth  of  good  European  buildings  in  India 
was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  architectural  training  in  their  designers, 
it  was  at  least  open  to  debate  whether  this  de¬ 
ficiency  might  not  be,  in  an  even  greater 
measure,  the  result  of  an  insistence  upon 
European  traditions  in  the  face  of  climatic 
opposition.  To  enable  those  who  had  not 
visited  India  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
the  author  described  such  of  the  main  con-  | 
ditions  as  must  necessarily  influence  its  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  this  connexion  he  dealt  with  the 
cheap  and  abundant  labour,  the  capacities 
of  the  native  workman,  the  building  materials 
and  conditions  influencing  their  use,  climatic 
conditions,  etc. 

Except  where  earthquakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  in  the  case  of  buildings  erected 
immediately  after  such  disturbances,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  occurrence  does  not  appear  to 
have  influenced  the  construction  or  designs  of 
buildings  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  even  the  smaller  buildings  are  in¬ 
complete  without  a  tower,  dome,  minaret,  or 
turret.  Cyclones  affect  construction  rather 
than  design,  while  dust-storms  render  it 
advisable  that  all  apertures  ordinarily  left  open 
may  be  closed  on  occasions.  In  many  districts 
the  prevalence  of  flies  necessitates  the  addition 
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of  gauze  shutters  to  every  opening,  which 
requires  special  treatment  if  it  is  to  escape 

^reaUy11  water-tight  roof  is  an  unusual 
luxury  in  India,  and  as  failure  in  this  respect 
is  attributed  to  the  severity  of  the  rains  rather 
hhan  the  inefficiency  of  the  roofs,  but  little 
effort  has  been  made  towards  their  improve¬ 
ment.  Latterly  pitched  roofs  have  come 
increasingly  into  use,  and  though  contrary  to 
the  traditions  of  the  country  seem  likely  to 
survive  the  prejudices  against  them.  It  is 
something  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  sheet  iron, 
either  corrugated  or  plain,  is  largely  used  for 
roof -coverings  in  India,  since  it  offers  but  little 
resistance  to  the  outside  temperature  is  very 
noisy  and  rarely  water-tight  during  the  rains, 
requires  constant  attention, .  has  no  lasting 
properties,  and  is  always  unsightly. 

In  a  country  where  buildings  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  except  beneath  a  brilliant  and  cloudless 
3ky,  the  influence  of  cast  shadows  calls  for 
greater  consideration  than  in  places  blessed  with 
less  sunshine ;  hence  much  of  the  European  work 
in  India  appears  at  its  best  only  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  rare  occasions  when  the  sky  is 
clouded.  The  native  work  is  often  richly 
inlaid  with  marbles,  stones,  and  tiles,  _  and 
when  carving  is  employed  externally  it  is 
usually  in  low  relief.  For  the  most  part 
Indian  bricks  are  of  excellent  colour  and 
quality,  and  susceptible  of  sufficiently  fine  treat¬ 
ment.  The  bricks  are  rubbed  so  that  their 
joints  are  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  whole  of 
the  face  is  finely  carved.  Such  work  is 
abundant  in  many  of  the  native  cities,  and  is 
itill  being  executed,  but  unless  encouraged 
by  Europeans,  will  shortly  cease  to  be  practised. 

:  Dealing  with  the  temperature  of  India  so  far 
as  it  affects  building  designs  the  author  classified 
the  climate  under  three  headings — viz.,  that  of 
the  Hills,  that  of  the  Plains,  and  that  of  the 
Coast,  describing  typical  cases  of  each  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  general  conditions.  The 
temperature  of  the  Hills  tallies  so  nearly  with 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country  that, 
30  far  as  heat  and  cold  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  reason  why  buildings  suited  to  an  English 
climate  should  not  serve  their  purpose  equally 
well  if  transplanted  to  the  hills  of  India.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Hills  have  been  designed  by  those  accustomed 
to  deal  with  the  buildings  in  the  Plains. 
Hence  the  type  of  building  ordinarily  found 
there  has  rooms  opening  into  verandahs,  which 
contain  the  staircases,  and  offer  the  only  means 
cf  access  from  one  room  to  anotner.  In 
private  dwellings  it  is  customary  to  glaze  these 
verandahs  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  this 
treatment  has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  light 
ind  air  admitted  into  the  living-rooms.  These, 
in  consequence,  fall  into  disuse  during  the 
lay,  and  are  deserted  in  favour  of  the  glazed 
Verandahs,  which  have  ordinarily  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  hot-house  during  the  day  and  are 
cften  bitterly  cold  at  night.  This  unhealthy 
arrangement  is  probably  responsible  for  mucn 
cf  the  illness  to  which  residents  in  the  Hills 


are  subject. 

*  While  the  temperature  of  the  Coast  may  be 
'considered  as  uniformly  hot,  that  of  the  Plains, 
■though  rising  many  degrees  higher  during 
the  hottest  days,  falls  considerably  at  night, 
and  is  some  30  degrees  cooler  in  winter  than  in 
•summer.  Hence  it  is  customary  in  the  Plains 
‘to  close  all  apertures  and  exclude  the  outside 
air  during  the  hot  days,  while  around  the  Coast, 
;windows  and  doors  are  thrown  open  all  the 

Sar  round,  and  the  windows  are  frequently 
t  unglazed.  In  the  older  buildings  these 
•opposite  conditions  produced  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  plans  of  buildings  for  the  Plains 
and  those  for  the  Coast ;  for  whereas  the  former 
were,  as  a  rule,  compact,  with  lofty  rooms 
grouped  around  a  large  central  apartment 
usually  unlit  by  windows,  the  plans  of  buildings 
for  the  Coast  were  extended  and  arranged  so 
that  the  rooms  had  as  many  outside  walls  as 
possible.  In  the  more  modern  buildings  this 
difference  is  less  marked,  for  on  the  one  hand  the 
-.ntroduction  of  cooling  by  evaporation  has 
opened  out  the  plans  of  buildings  for  the 
Plains,  while  increased  cost  of  building  has 
curtailed  the  area  of  those  for  the  Coast.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  older  arrangements  were 
more  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that 
die  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  them  should 
•ce  overlooked. 

But  whether  on  the  coast  or  inland  the 
comfort  of  buildings  in  the  plains  of  India  is 
.chiefly  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which 
;heir  walls  are  protected  from  the  rays  of  the 


sun.  Many  of  the  European  buildings  are  now 
built  without  verandahs ;  but  as  their  omission 
entails  great  discomfort,  and  ultimately  results 
in  the  disfigurement  of  the  building  by  various 
devices  for  protecting  it  from  the  sun,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  for 
verandahs  around  the  external  walls  of  every 
habitable  room  except  those  facing  north. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  building  must  necessarily  be  largely 
dependent  upon  the  treatment  given  to  its 
verandahs,  and  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  this  connexion  is  that  of  exposing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  feeling  of  solidity  in  a  building  of  which 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  main  walls  must  be 
concealed. 

It  would  probably  occur  to  most  architects 
that  these  conditions  should  be  favourable  to 
the  employment  of  classic  colonnades ;  and 
that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  designers  of 
the  early  European  buildings  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  aU  of  them  were  thus 
treated.  The  author  went  on  to  show,  however, 
that  the  application  of  classic  architecture  to 
Indian  buildings  was  attended  with  difficulties, 
and  that  the  achievement  of  a  successful  Gothic 
building  under  conditions  which  entailed  the 
concealment  of  its  windows  was  an  even  greater 
problem.  In  ecclesiastical  buildings  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  indulge  Gothic  traditions  at  .the 
expense  of  any  considerations  of  climate.  No 
advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the 
natural  adaptability  of  cloisters  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  verandahs,  which  are  usually 
omitted  from  designs  for  churches,  and  large, 
unprotected  east-and-west  windows  are  fre¬ 
quently  introduced  :  hence  Indian  churches 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unbearably  hot,  and 
frequently  useless  for  purposes  of  worship 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  author  referred, 
however,  to  an  effective  arrangement  in  the 
Cathedral  at  AUahabad  (Sir  Wm.  Emerson, 
architect),  where  the  windows  are  in  deep 
recesses  and  flanked  by  buttresses  of  consider¬ 
able  projection :  this  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  throwing  the  windows  in  shade 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

In  many  of  the  modem  designs  for  buildings 
attempts  are  made  to  follow  the  lines  of  native 
Indian  architecture  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  not 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  as  they  are 
based  upon  a  too  perfunctory  study  of  native 
work.  Considering  it  inevitable,  and  probably 
desirable,  that  European  architecture  in  India 
should  be  influenced  by  the  native  styles  of 
the  country,  the  author  went  on  to  give  a 
rough  outline  of  their  chief  characteristics 
and  some  illustration  of  the  designs  they  have 
inspired. 

For  this  purpose  Indian  architecture  may 
be  broadly  classified  under  two  heads — viz., 
Hindu  and  Saracenic.  Instances  of  satisfactory 
structural  forms  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
Hindu  work,  which  seems  never  to  have  shaken 
itself  free  of  the  timber  and  rock-cut  traditions 
upon  which  it  was  based.  Yet  much  of  this 
work  is  covered  with  beautiful  detail  and 
enriched  with  refined  and  graceful  ornament. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  monument 
to  the  power  of  simplicity  as  the  Taj  Mahal 
should  stand  in  a  country  so  much  in  need 
of  the  lesson  it  should  teach,  and  the  fact  that 
its  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
country  is  imperceptible  is  perhaps  even  more 
surprising.  Much  of  its  effect  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  increased  play  of  light  and  shade, 
induced  by  its  walls  meeting  at  obtuse  angles — 
a  form  of  treatment  which  might  be  applied 
more  generally  to  the  waUs  of  verandahs  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  their  utility,  and  with  some 
advantage  to  their  appearance  ;  for  the  excessive 
accentuation  of  right  angles,  produced  by  the 
brilliant  sunlight  of  the  plains,  is  not  always 
beneficial  to  the  appearance  of  a  building. 
A  dome  is  not  ordinarily  an  economic  form 
of  roof,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  useful 
employment  for  minarets  and  the  little  domed 
structures  with  which  the  roofs  of  Saracenic 
buildings  are  usually  decorated,  and  which 
play  so  large  a  part  in  their  composition.  Nor  is 
there  much  need  in  European  buildings  for  the 
finely-pierced  stone  tracery  which  was  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  windows  and  balconies  of 
this  style  ;  or  for  those  curious  and  typical 
features  known  as  Jhomkes,  examples  of  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  gateway  of  the  Taj. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chujja,  or  wide  pro¬ 
jecting  slab  cornice,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Saracenic  work,  is 
exactly  what  is  required  to  shelter  clerestory 
windows  and  exposed  walls.  The  Kingras, 
or  ornamented  battlements,  many  of  which 


are  of  very  beautiful  design,  can  be  introduced 
effectively  in  place  of  the  European  parapet 
while  the  great  variety  of  form  in  the  Saracenic 
arches  affords  sufficient  scope  for  judicious 
selection.  The  style  is  also  rich  in  oriels  and 
balconies,  designed  in  admirable  taste  and 
executed  with  considerable  skill. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  referred  to  a 
competition  recently  instituted  in  which 
architects  practising  in  England  were  invited 
to  submit  drawings  illustrating  their  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  external  treatment  of  a  block  of 
offices  in  India,  of  which  a  plan  was  supplied. 
Certain  stipulations  were  made  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  the  designs  should  be  suited  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  plains  of  India. 
Although  no  stipulations  were  made  as  to  the 
style  of  architecture  which  should  be  followed, 
in  no  instance  was  any  attempt  made  to  adhere 
to  European  traditions. 


Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  said  it  fell  to  him  that 
evening,  as  perhaps  the  oldest  living  architect 
practising  in  India,  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ransome  for  the  able  and  interesting 
paper  he  had  given.  It  was  able  and  interesting 
for  the  reason  that  it  went  over  a  large  surface 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  and  represented 
with  great  fairness  and  impartiality  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  subject,  viz.,  the  treatment  of 
modern  architecture  in  India  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  point  of  view.  As  he  had  practised  in 
India  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  he  could 
say  that  he  had  never  heard  anyone  attack  so 
difficult  a  subject  in  such  an  able  way,  because 
Mr.  Ransome  had  avoided  treading  on  anyone’s 
toes ;  but  he  had  placed  before  them  the  one 
great  difficulty  in  all  Anglo-Indian  architecture, 
which  was  the  treatment  of  the  external  wall. 
The  difficulty  was  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand 
having  an  external  waU  so  open  that  the  building 
appeared  to  be  a  mere  cage  of  architecture, 
frequently  only  half  concealing  the  more  solid 
building  behind  with  no  architectural  preten¬ 
sions  at  aU ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  gain 
dignity  by  the  exposure  of  a  large  surface  of 
waU  without  detriment  and  inconvenience  to 
the  people  who  lived  in  these  buildings.  This 
was  the  great  problem  in  Indian  architecture, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  so  far  it  had  been 
fairly  met.  Of  course,  that  was  merelyYhis 
own  private  view.  With  regard  to  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  India  into  two  great  classes — 
Hindu  and  Saracenic — that  was  so  far  true,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that 
India  had  imbibed  its  arts,  including  architecture, 
from  five  different  sources.  First  from  China 
on  the  north-west  came  a  wave  of  art  through 
Tibet  and  Nepaul ;  from  the  same  source  came  a 
wave  of  architecture  into  the  south-east  of 
India  greatly  modified  in  its  travels  through 
Burma  and  the  Straits  ;  thirdly  came  a  wave  of 
architecture  from  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  fourthly 
came  a  wave  of  architecture  from  the  north¬ 
west  frontier  through  Arabia  and  Persia ;  and 
lastly  came  that  very  curious  Byzantine  wave 
which  greatly  modified  all  the  native  architec¬ 
ture  of  India  and  culminated  in  that  building  of 
wonderful  beauty,  the  Taj  Mahal.  He  thoroughly 
endorsed  Mr.  Ransome’s  statement  that  no 
photograph  conveyed  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  this  building  looked  like.  It  was  really 
spiritual.  They  might  just  as  well  take  a 
beautiful  child  with  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and 
golden  hair,  and  attempt  to  show  what  she  was 
like  by  photography.  Now,  all  these  styles 
which  he  had  noted  spread  out  like  fans  and 
overlapped  each  other  and  modified  each  other, 
so  that  it  would  be  seen  that  although  Hindu 
and  Saracenic  divided  the  architecture  of 
India  into  two  definite  classes,  yet  they  did 
not  go  further  than  the  division  of  all  European 
architecture  into  Gothic  and  Classic.  With 
regard  to  the  modern  treatment  of  buildings — 
as  to  how  far  they  should  be  Indian  and  how 
far  European — this  was  a  very  difficult  question 
to  settle,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  he 
had  discarded  style  in  all  his  buildings  beyond 
what  he  could  get  out  of  the  natives  on  the  spot, 
and  he  felt  it  would  be  a  good  nde  for  anyone 
practising  in  India  to  accept  the  local  materials 
and  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  local  labour, 
working  on  the  traditions  of  Indian  art,  and  to 
observe  also  the  golden  rule  that  the  amount  of 
ornamentation  they  put  on  the  building  should 
not  exceed  in  ratio  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  exposed  that  ornament.  He  understood 
Mr.  Ransome  to  say  that  the  dome  was  not  .an 
economical  form  of  construction,  but  he  must 
disagree  with  him  there.  The  cost  of  the  dome 
lay  chiefly  in  the  cost  of  centring..  The  centring 
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was  the  expensive  part  of  the  dome,  but  if  the 
dome  was  turned  on  true  Hindu  principles, 
without  the  centre,  the  cost  of  doming  was  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  walling,  and  that  the  dome 
could  be  so  treated  he  had  practical  experience 
of,  because  he  had  domes  varying  from  16  ft. 
up  to  72  ft.  in  diameter  and  had  never  had  an 
accident  of  any  kind.  In  one  case  where  he 
was  turning  a  very  flat  dome  there  were  hori¬ 
zontal  rings,  and  they  opened  at  the  back, 
but  he-grouted  up,  and  the  dome  was  perfectly 
stable. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  having  had 
any  practical  experience  of  Work  in  India,  but  he 
remembered,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  R.  Smith,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  drawings  which 
he  had  made  for  some  buildings  in  India. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  what  Mr.  Ransome 
had  said  with  regard  to  the  natural  building 
materials  in  India,  because  it  could  not  fail  to 
have  struck  anyone  who  had  seen  and  known 
anything  about  Sir  W.  Emerson’s  design  for  the 
Victoria  Memorial  in  Calcutta  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  having  marble  from  Greece 
for  that  building,  which  he  ventured  to  think 
would  be  a  very  magnificent  addition  to  all  the 
buildings  in  Calcutta.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  some  members  of  the  Institute  to  know  that 
the  great  Gothic  genius,  Wm.  Burges,  in  1866  or 
1867;  designed  a  building  for  Bombay  which 
was  to  be  the  School  of  Art  there.  The  building 
was  very  roughly  illustrated  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Institute  in  1867,  and  it  was 
certainly  very  interesting  to  notice  how  the 
genius  of  Burges  showed  itself  in  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  he  had  to.  work  under  in  designing  a 
building  for  a  very  hot  climate.  He  believed 
the  building  was  never  carried  out.  At  any  rate, 
he  knew  that  in  the  paper  which  Burges  read 
on  the  building  he  finished  up  with  these  words  : 
“  Such  is,  or  rather  was,  my  scheme  for  a  school 
of  art  in  Bombay.,  I  say  ‘  was,’  because  the 
last  advices  (unofficial)  from  India  tell  me  there 
is  a  report  abroad  that  my  scheme  is  to  follow 
the  fate  of  so  many  other  schemes,  viz.,  that 
it  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  military  engineers, 
who  are  to  perpetrate  a  copy  of  the  building 
which  we  all  so  much  admire  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.”  He  happened  to  look  that  up  that 
day,  and  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
meeting  to  know  that  so  long  as  forty  years  ago 
this  design  had  been  'made.  Probably  Mr. 
Chisholm  would  know  whether  it  had  been 
carried  out.  [Mr.  Chisholm  said  it  had  not.jj 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  practical  points  which 
had  been  touched  upon  as  to  roofs,  he  did 
not  know  whether  anyone  had  tried  in  India 
the  use  of  slag  wool  for  keeping  out  the  heat. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  a  hot  climate 
this  stuff,  which  was  absolutely  immune  from 
the  attacks  of  insects  of  all  kinds,  would  be 
extremely  useful,  and  might  be  used  with  great 
advantage.  As  to  the  ventilation  of  roofs, 
surely  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
space  between  the  top  ceiling  and  the  roof 
proper,  through  which  the  air  could  circu¬ 
late,  which  should  have  some  effect  in  mitigating 
the  heat  which  beat  upon  the  house.  It  was 
curious  to  learn  that  very  much  the  same 
tricks  were  used  in  India  with  regard  to  pointing 
that  they  got  in  England.  Mr.  Ransome  told 
them  that  the  mortar  when  wet  was  so  much  the 
colour  of  the  brick  that  the  joints  were  absolutely 
concealed,  and  the  workman  ruled  the  joints 
according  to  his  own  fancy.  They  saw  much  the 
same  thing  in  London,  where  the  abominable 
practice  of  tuck  joints  existed.  The  walls  were 
smeared  over  and  the  lines  ruled  independent 
of  the  joints.  It  was  rather  interesting  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Ransome  had  said  as  to  the 
height  of  the  verandahs.  He  said  they  must  not 
be  raised  too  high  or  the  sun  got  in  and  heated 
the  underground  rooms.  He  remembered  when 
Professor  Smith  read  a  paper  before  the  Institute 
in  1868  or  1869  on  European  architecture  in 
India  he  said  the  verandahs  outside  a  building 
oucrht  to  be  the  full  height.  He  siipposed  that 
practical  experience  had  shown  this  was  not  a 
desitable  thing.  The  subject  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one,  and  whatever  they  might  think  of  the 
•  artistic  character  of  some  of  the  buildings  illus¬ 
trated,  ,at  any  rate,  they  were  exceedingly 
interesting.  . , ,  . .  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  said  he  could  not  help 
feelin'w  that  it  was  impossible  to  appreciate  fully 
the  points  of  the  subject  without  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  of  India.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  some  years  ago  to  visit  India  and  to 
travel  a  little  about  the  country,  and  although 
he  had  not  full  opportunities  for  actually  studymg 


the  architecture  there  he,  of  course,  received 
some  impressions,  although  many;  have  been  but 
passing  impressions.  One  impression  he  very 
strongly  received  was  that  all  attempts  at  Euro¬ 
pean  architecture  there  were  too  dreadfully 
European.  He  did  not  say  that  in  any  way  in 
disparagement  of  the  works  of  those  who  had 
attempted  European  architecture,  but  as  showing 
to  his  mind  that  it  was  a  fatal  thing  to  attempt 
to  transplant  the  characteristics  of  another 
clime  and  country  to  one  so  entirely  different 
as  India.  Of  course,  apart  from  that  there  were 
many  works  in  India  by  Europeans  which  were 
not  in  any  sense  deserving  of  the  term  archi¬ 
tecture.  They  were  buildings.  He  thought  a 
great  deal  of  that  was  due  to  these  buildings 
having  been  carried  out  by  men  who  had  no 
pretensions  whatever  to  training  as  architects. 
It  was  well  known  that  engineers  had  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  building,  nominally 
passing  as  architecture,  but  they  knew  what 
engineers’  architecture  was.  He  was  not  saying 
that  unkindly.  It  was  because  engineers  "had  had 
such  a  free  hand  in  India  that  there  were  so 
many  failures.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that 
if  their  best  architects  were  to  piit  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  make  European  characteristics 
a  success  in  India  they  would  fail.  He  believed 
that  to  be  successful  in  India  the  architect 
must’seriously  study  the  traditional  architecture 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  very  difficult  subject 
to  grasp  properly,  but  he  believed  that  was  an 
essential  secret  of  success.  They  would  have 
observed  from  the  slides  exhibited  that  many 
of  the  later  works  showed  that  architects 
were  convinced  of  that  fact,  and  that  they 
had  made  efforts  to  study,  and,  while  not  exactly 
reproducing  the  traditional  styles,  designing 
in  accordance  with  them,  and  as  they  had  done 
so  they  had  approached  success.  He  would 
like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  corrugated 
iron  for  roofs,  and  the  dreadful  practice  of 
painting  it  red  to  “look  like  tiles.”  That  was 
childish,  and  a  failure,  but  be  had  seen  corrugated 
iron  treated  very  successfully  in  India,  both  in 
appearance,  and  from  practical  points  of  view. 
He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  bungalows  with 
corrugated  iron,  simply  painted  white,  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  off  the  heat,  and  the  effect 
resthetically  was  very  good  indeed.  As  to 
hollow  roofs  and  walls,  Mr.  Ransome  seemed 
to  imply  that  these  things  were  unsuccessful 
in  India,  but  he  happened  to  know  instances 
in  India  where  it  was  very  successful.  With 
reference  to  these,  he  had  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  if  they  wanted  an  air¬ 
space  proof  against  the  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  they  should  endeavour  to  seal  it, 
and  not  have  a  current  pass  through,  it.  If 
they  could  confine  the  air  they  made  it  a  non¬ 
conducing  cushion.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
Mr.  Slater  with  regard  to  slag  wool,  and  would 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  Ransome  told  them  it  was 
not  used.  It  was  a  material  of  modem  inven¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  was  not  used  in  India,  it  might 
well  be  used.  The  slides  which  they  had  seen 
showed  them  what  was  a  strong  characteristic 
of  native  workmen,  which  was  their  extreme 
patience.  They  had  no  idea  of  hurry  01- 
impatience,  and  no  idea  of  time,  but  would 
patiently  work  at  intricate  detail  and  never 
weary.  As  to  the  Taj  Mahal  he  could  only 
endorse  the  eloquent  praise  which  had  already 
been  bestowed  upon  it ;  no  photograph,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  or  model  that  he  had  ever  seen 
conveyed  the  slightest  idea  of  the  great  beauty 
of  that  building.  One  might  stand  for  hours 
before  that  building  entranced  with  its  beauty, 
realising  that  which  Mr.  Ransome  had  put  so 
aptly  in  the  words  “  Power  of  simplicity.  ” 

;  It  was  the  power  of  simplicity  that  im¬ 
pressed  one,  and  yet  on  close  inspection  they 
:  found  the  building  would  bear  examination 
:  almost  with  a  microscope,  for  the  beauty  and 
refinement  and  intricacy  of  its  detail.  On 
its  broad  lines,  however,  it  was  simplicity 
and  power.  He  was  a  little  disappointed  that 
Mr.  Ransome  did  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
little  more  description  of  the  bungalows  of  India 
on  the  hill  stations.  Perhaps  he  was  confining 
himself  to  the  more  monumental  subjects, 
but  to  architects  in  England,  who  were  much 
interested  in  domestic  architecture  as  applied 
to  the  Englishman’s  home,  there  was  in  the 
residential  bungalow  of  India  a  most  interesting 
subject.  Many  of  the  little  hill  bungalows  he 
'  had  seen  erected  without  conscious  effort 
seemed  to  have  struck  the  thing  naturally. 
A  great  many  of  these  little  bungalows  were 
really  most  effective,  but,  again,  there  was 
absolute  simplicity.  There  was  no  straining 
after  effect.  Like  much  of  the  picturesqueness 


of  English  villages,  it  seemed  the  outcome  of 
the  natural  desire  of  men  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  in  simple  work.  A  great  many  of  these 
bungalows-  were  entirely  the  work  of  Europeans 
as  regarded  design. 

Mr.  Seth  Smith  said  the  subject  had  been 
handled  by  Mi-.  Ransome  chiefly  to  illustrate 
the  civil  architecture  of  India,  and  not  the 
domestic,  and  therefore  Mr.  Atkin  Berry’s 
desire  might  have  the  advantage  of  inducing 
Mr.  Ransome  to  come  again  and  give  some 
information  on  that  particular  subject.  In 
relation  to  civil  architecture,  he  questioned 
very  much  whether  there  was  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  endeavouring  to  copy  or  to  develope  the 
indigenous  styles  of  architecture,  for  these 
styles  were  almost  entirely  ecclesiastical.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Hindu  architecture  was  in 
temples,  tombs,  and  palaces,  but  the  palaces 
were  not  great  in  number,  and  were  principally 
in  Benares.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Ransome’s  opinion  on  the  point  whether  it 
was  any  use  European  architects  attempting 
to  work  on  the  traditional  lines  of  Hindu 
architecture,  or  would  it  not  be  better  if  they 
set  aside  all  tradition  and  endeavoured  to  treat 
the  thing  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  which  were 
necessary  ?  He  would  also  like,  if  possible, 
to  be  referred  to  some  source  of  information 
which  would  enable  them  to  understand  the 
construction  of  domes  in  that  simple  manner 
of  which  Mr.  Chisholm  spoke. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mi-.  Chisholm 
might  briefly  describe  the  construction  of  the 
dome. 

Mr.  Chisholm  said  the  dome,  after  it  was 
tied  at  the  bottom  with  a  circular  tie,  was 
perfectly  stable,  as  they  went  on  ring  by  ring. 
It  was  just  like  a  number  of  men  standing  in 
a  circle  and  leaning  against  each  other.  As 
long  as  their  feet  were  against  something  to 
prevent  them  slipping  they  could  lean  down 
a  considerable  way.  The  moment  the  dome 
was  closed  in  the  middle  it  became  stable.  It 
was  not  quite  stable  as  they  went  on  with  it, 
because  of  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  It 
was,  however,  very  simple.  He  had  a  half¬ 
dome  going  on  now,  which  the  bricklayers 
refused  to  turn  out  first  without  a  centre,  but 
when  he  explained  it  to  them  they  went  on. 
A  half -dome  was  a  little  more  difficult  than  a 
whole  dome,  because  it  did  exert  a  thrust  out 
until  it  was  closed.  The  moment  it  was  closed 
it  became  an  arch,  but  during  the  process  there 
was  a  little  angle  which  had  a  tendency  to  fall 
out.  If  they  had  a  good  arch  to  take  the 
thrust  that  was  just  as  stable  as  a  circular 
dome.  He  explained  all  this  before  the  Instij 
tute  a  great  many  years  ago,  but  it  had  been 
forgotten.  , 

Mr.  Hudson  said  that  Mr.  Seth  Smith  had 
referred  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  the 
style  of  the  country  of  many  years  ago.  it 
struck  him  that,  as  conquerors  of  India,  were 
they  making  upon  that  soil  the  impress  of  their 
occupation,  so  that  in  generations  to  come, 
when  these  buildings  were  ruins,  there  would 
be  the  same  evidence  of  the  British  occupation 
as  they  had  now  in  their  own  country?  It 
was  a  point  which  he  thought  must  have  strong 
force,  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  tradition 
style,  and  carrying  it  out  in  the  way  they  had. 
If  they  were  not  to  adopt  the  traditional  stye, j 
what  was  the  alternative  ?  What  could  they 
adopt  as  their  own  style  at  the  present  day 
to  mark  that  impress  on  the  soil  of  India  . 

Mr.  Seth  Smith  asked  if  Mr.  Ransome  would 
give  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  vat 'on 
competitive  designs  he  had  shown  on 
screen  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  some  we  ^ 
very  beautiful  and  very  suitable  to  the  co  1 
ditions.  „ 

The  Chairman  was  afraid  that  if  Mr.  Rans°®° 
were  to  accede  to  the  request  it  would  lea 
a  long  discussion  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ransome  said  he  thought  there  wa 
insufficient  time  to  deal  with  the  question 
competitive  drawings.  He  thanked  them 
the  attention  they  had  given  the  paper,  a?J 
was  gratified  that  they  had  found  it  interes  ng-i 
He  was  afraid  that  they  might  have  iounu 
it  a  little  dry,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to 
they  were  interested,  while  the  discussion  w  _ 
had  taken  place  had  been  of  considerable  1 
In  India  they  suffered  from  lack  of  discu 


and  lack  of  interest.  People  took^up  a  defflM 


and  said  it  was  either  ugly  or  pretty, 
no  further  interest  in  it.  If  asked  why  ' 
thought  it  was  ugly  or  pretty  they  1 1  0 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subjec  . 
it  pleased  them  it  was  good  architecture, 
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if  it  did  not  please  them  it  was  not.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  desirability  of  copying  native  work 
was  a  very  difficult  one  indeed.  He  felt  himself 
that  as  they  occupied  India  they  ought  to  leave 
their  mark,  but  he  also  felt  they  ought  not  to 
leave  their  mark  in  the  way  they  sometimes  did. 
There  was  much  in  the  native  work  which 
was  very  useful,  and,  even  more,  that  was 
beautiful,  and  he  thought  they  should  always 
copy  what  was  useful  in  the  native  work,  even 
if  the  result  was  to  make  some  mongrel  of 
architecture.  If  they  were  patient  in  going  on 
these  lines,  and  working  chiefly  for  use,  and 
then  trying  to  beautify,  and  put  the  style  of 
architecture  second,  he  thought  in  time  they 
would  arrive  at  something  which  would  leave 
a  satisfactory  mark  on  their  occupation  of 
India.  It  was  not  one  man’s  work,  or  twenty 
men’s  work,  but,  as  with  all  other  styles,  it  would 
have  to  grow.  He  had  not  touched  upon 
bungalows  because  he  could  not  agree  that  they 
were  beautiful.  He  had  been  trying  to  recall 
beautiful  bungalows,  but  could  not.  Sometimes 
they  found  an  old  roof  left  on,  and  if  they  had  old 
shingles  which  had  mellowed  they  looked  very 
well,  but  he  could  not  think  of  a  modern  one 
which  was  beautiful.  He  acquired  one  in 
Simla,  and  tried  to  make  it  beautiful,  but  was 
afraid  that  it  was  not.  The  only  thing  was  to 
cover  them  with  creepers,  and  then  they  looked 
very  pretty.  Europeans,  in  these  days,  spent 
very  little  time  in  India,  and  would  not  spend 
mueh  money  on  the  inside  of  their  buildings.  He 
had  tried  to  find  out  instances  of  hollow  walls  in 
buildings  in  India,  but  had  not  been  successful. 
Of  course,  there  were  double  roofs,  but  that  was 
not  what  he  meant.  He  was  talking  of  the 
ordinary  flat  concrete  roof  which  was,  as  a  rule, 
solid  and  thin.  He  thought  if  two  thicknesses 
of  concrete  could  be  introduced  that  would 
undoubtedly  lessen  the  temperature  transmitted 
through  the  roof,  but  the  feeling  in  India  was 
that  unless  they  ventilated  the  hollow  space 
they  would  get  no  advantage  from  it.  As 
regarded  slag  wool,  it  was  not  much  used.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to.  put  in,  but 
things  went  very  slowly  in  India,  and  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  being  used  there.  With 
.reference  to  his  remark  about  domes,  he  referred 
more  to  the  restriction  which  the  domed  roof 
very  often  placed  upon  the  plan.  Given  a 
certain  square  area  to  cover  over,  then  the 
dome  was  an  economical  form  of  roof,  but  if 
they  had  to  scheme  the  plan  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  space  with  domes  that  was  another  matter. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  February  6, 
when  the  President  would  deliver  his  address 
to  students  and  present  the  prizes,  and  Mr. 
A.  N.  Prentice  would  deliver  a  criticism  of  the 
drawings  submitted. 


METHODS  IN  AMERICAN  WORKSHOPS.* 

The  very  best  of  these  workshops,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  could  be  matched  in 
equipment  and  in  general  methods  of  carrying 
out  work  by  single  works  in  this  country. 
Some  of  them  were  in  no  way  in  advance  of 
ordinary  practice  here.  In  general,  however, 
the  organisation  of  an  engineer’s  workshop  in 
America  struck  the  author  as  superior  to  that 
in  similar  works  in  England,  whilst  in  some  the 
organisation  was  in  every  detail  admirably 
thought  out  and  administered.  In  a  modern 
business  ap  American  begins  to  make  one 
particular,  machine  or  particular  kind  of 
machine.  His  whole  energy  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  concentrated  upon  making  this 
machine  superior  to  anything  at  the  time  upon 
the  market.  More  than  with  us,  he  thinks  that 
natural  ability  is  aided  by  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  design  of  the  machine  to 
be  produced.  .  . 

An  American  employer  will  see  that  his 
workmen  have  no  reason  to  use  their  time  for 
any  purpose  in  which  they  are  not  skilled. 
His  foremen  will  do  no  clerk’s  work.  His 
machine  men  will  not  be  grinders  of  tools  nor 
designers  and  constructors  of  methods  for 
holding  and  machining  the  work.  A  machine 
minder  s  business  is  to  keep  his  machine  moving 
and  his  tools  cutting  every  minute  of  the  day 
that  is  possible.  It  is  relegated  to  others  to 
design,  to  grind,  to.  fetch  and  carry  his  tools, 
to  prepare  chucks,  jigs,  and  everything  requi¬ 
site^  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  the  work¬ 
man  s  hand  at  the  time  they  are  wanted ;  and 
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to  his  foreman  is  relegated  the  chief  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  work  is  quickly  and  correctly 
done.  It  would  be  instructive  to  some  here  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  time  of  a  factory’s 
running  is  used  by  any  given  machine  in  actually 
performing  the  work  it  is  designed  to  do.  The 
author  has  seen  a  works  where  every  separate 
job  for  every  machine  is  ordered  and  arranged 
from  the  office  staff,  where  every  detail  in  the 
process  of  its  machining  is  settled,  and  the 
number  of  minutes  each  process  must  occupy 
is  displayed  before  the  article  reaches  the 
workman’s  hands.,  In  such  a  works  a  liberal 
bonus  is  paid  for  a  saving  in  time,  and  rigorous 
methods  are  in  force  against  those  who  fail  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  the  stipulated  time. 
Such  methods  may  appear  harsh,  but  he 
believes  that  in  practice  they  are  not  so,  for 
they  are  the  result  of  accurate  experience 
gained  by  an  expert  staff,  and  they  recognise 
the  enormous  difference,  in  industry  and 
ability,  that  there  is  between  different  work¬ 
men.  The  able  man  is  allowed  full  play  for  his 
ability,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  very  great  increase 
in.  money  earned  over  his  slower  or  less  indus¬ 
trious  neighbour*  In  the  same  way,  by  card 
processes,  by  clocks  with  dials  divided  into 
tenths  and  hundredths,  are  minutes  saved 
which  a  workman  uses  in  calculating  his  time, 
and  which  a  clerk  wastes  in  complicated  addi¬ 
tion  and  multiplication  of  figures.  Persistent 
energy  and  patience  have  achieved  remarkable 
results  in  the  organisation  of  cheap  production 
in  some  of  these  workshops.  This,  the  author 
thinks,  is  the  chief  difference,  stated  in  general 
terms,  between  English  and  American  work¬ 
shop  practice.  In  this  country  they  are  some¬ 
what  wasteful  of  the  workmen’s  time ;  in 
America  they  are  careful  of  it  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  It  follows  that  if  American  engineers 
shall  compete  successfully  against  English 
engineers,  it  will  be,  in  his  opinion,  because 
the  organisers  of  their  businesses  know  their 
work,  and  carry  it  out  better  than  do  the 
organisers  of  businesses  here.  Their  workmen 
are  in  no  way  superior,  but  their  skill  and 
ability  are  used  to  better  advantage. 


THE  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last  week  in 
the  Venetian  Chamber,  Hoi  born  Restaurant, 
W.C.  Mi-.  W.  H.  Fitton  (Bramley  Engineering 
Co.,  Leeds)  presided,  supported  by  over  250 
members  and  friends  of  the  Association,  amongst 
whom  were  Messrs.  T.  H.  Armstrong,  —  Butler, 
E.  Carter,  —  Coxon,  T.  Faldo,  J.  H.  Harding, 
W.  A.  Harford,  —  McCutcheony-  B.  T.  Price, 
—  Salter,  —  Shouler,  —  Stevenson,  R.  N. 
Taylor  (President),  Thompson,  Antill,  and 
Squires,  and  W.  Cook  (Secretary). 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Builders’ 
Foremen’s  Association.”  Having  spoken  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  building  craft  and  presumably 
of  the  work  of  the  foreman,  he  said  that  the  first 
object  of  the  Association  was  to  bring  together 
the  members  in  friendly  and  social  intercourse, 
which  seemed  to  him  a  very  :  laudable  object; 
the  next  was  to  improve  the  status  and  dignity 
of  the  builder’s  foreman,  wHilef*  other  objects 
were :  to  assist  in  finding  employment  for 
members  who  required  it ;  to  give  lectures 
which  would  be  useful  to  members  in  their 
work,  and  to  institute  a  penson  fund— a  most 
important  part  of  their  work,  it  seemed  to  him. 
It  was  impossible  unless  they  were  united  and 
joined  together  that  these  objects  could  be 
carried  out,  but  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
Association  had  been  in  existence  eleven  years. 
In  1902  they  had  a  cash  balance  of  204?., 
which,  at  the  end  of  1904,  had  been  increased  to 
402?.  ;  and  during  the  two  years  the  increase  in 
membership  had  been  30.  As  to  the  pension 
fund,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  undertaking.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  fund  should  be  to  help  those 
who  had  not  less  than  15  years  of  membership 
and  who  at  the  age  of  65  should  be  unable  to 
do  more  work.  He  thought  that  the  age 
limit  should  be  reduced  somewhat,  though  that 
was  a  financial  matter  which  must  be  left  to 
the  Committee.  A  satisfactory  cash  nucleus 
had  been  formed  in  this  connexion,  and  the  profits 
of  the  social  functions  were  devoted  to  this 
pension  fund,  but  in  addition  to  that  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  levee  on  the  members. 
As  an  honorary  member  he  would  be  glad  to 


pay  Mb  share  towards  more  rapidly  increasme 
the  amount  of  the  fund.  He  appealed  to' them 
tor  subscriptions  and  help  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  of  the  Association,  and  he  did  so  with 
pleasure,  because  he  saw  from  the  data  which 
had  been  supplied  him  that  the  Association 
was  worked  on  a  very  sound  basis,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  help  those  who  helped  themselves 
hor  that  reason  he  would  be  glad  to  give  them 
and  if  that  was  not  sufficient  they  must 
come  again  Their  Quarterly  Report  seemed  to 
embody  all  that  was  necessary  in  any  such 
statement  and  it  enabled  country  members 
to  see  exactly  what  was  being  done.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Association  were  good,  and  all  they 
needed  was  a  little  kindly  help.  In  addition 
to  financial  help,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
each  member  during  the  next  twelve  months 
determined  to  nominate  someone  for  member¬ 
ship,  and  as  their  chairman  he  undertook  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Taylor,  President,  in  response,  said  that 
anyone  requiring  a  foreman  would  get  as  good  a 
man  from  the  Association  as  they  would  any¬ 
where  else.  The  Association  was  not  a  trades’ 
union  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  an 
Association  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
builders’  foremen  and  for  rendering  one  another 
mutual  assistance.  The  first  object  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to.  obtain  by  means  of  lectures  and 
visits  to  works  in  progress  and  the  interchange 
of  ideas  at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  second 
object  they  endeavoured  to  attain  by  means  of  a 
contingent  fund  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
assistance  to  members  when  they  were  out  of 
employment  by  means  of  advertisements. 
There  were  also  funeral  benefits  and  the  pension 
scheme.  The  past  year  had  been  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one  and  members  and  funds  had  steadily 
increased.  Foremen  who  were  hot  members 
ought  not  to  fear  to  join  the  Association  when 
they  realised  the  amounts  of  the  funds,  and  the 
Secretary  would  be  pleased  to  give  information 
to  all  those  disposed  to  join.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Price,  who  started  the  scheme,  the 
pension  fund  now  stood  at  64?.  plus  contributions 
from  the  smoking  concerts  and  the  Chairman, 
and  he  appealed  to  them  for  further  help. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Price  then  proposed  “  The  Building 
Trades.”  The  trade  had  had  a  good  many  ups 
and  downs,  he  said,  and  it  was  now  passing 
through  a  time  of  great  depression.  The  build¬ 
ing  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  trade  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  all  round.  Before  concluding 
he  should  like  to  refer  to  a  matter  that  was 
mentioned  at  their  last  dinner,  i.e.,  as  to  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  and  ideas  in  regard  to  building. 
Some  of  these  methods  had  been  put  before 
them  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
peculiar  that  the  tall  talk  they  used  to  hear  as 
to.  these  American  methods  had  ceased,  and 
they  heard  nothing  now  of  American  methods, 
being  superior  to-  English  ones.  As  a  foremen’s 
association,  they  were  ready  to  learn  and  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  methods, 
but  they  were  conservative  enough  to  stick  to 
the  old  methods  until  they  were  assured  that 
the  new  ones  were  better. 

Mr.  T.  Faldo,  who  responded,  said  there  was 
no  doubt  that  there  were  many  ups  and  downs 
in  the  building  tradej  and  they  might  almost 
call  the  trade  the  pendulum  of  prosperity. 
The  political  situation  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  trade  and  it  was  long  since  there  had  been 
such  an  upset  in  the  political  world  as  there  was 
at  the  present  time.  As  to  American  methods, 
there  was  not  a  respectable  foreman  belonging 
to  the  Association  who  would  put  a  building  up 
on  American  methods.  Mr.  Price  said  he  was 
ready  to  lekrn.  ■  If  they  had  anything  more  to 
learn  they  would  not  learn  it  from  the  Americans; 
The  American  invasion  was  past ;  there  was 
nothing  of  it  now  in  London.  Since  the 
Association  had  been  started,  the  status  of 
foremen  had  been  considerably  raised. 

Mr.  E.  Carter  then  suitably  proposed  “  The 
Chairman,”  and  Mr.  Fitton  briefly  replied. 

The  concluding  toast  was  “  The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Harford  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Armstrong. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  50?.  towards  the  pension 
fund  were  announced. 


"  The  italics  are  ours. — Ed. 


Theobalds  v.  Clements.  —  Mr.  Henry 
Theobald,  F.S.I.,  of  6,  South-place,  Fins¬ 
bury  Pavement,  desires  us  to  state  that 
he  is  not  the  surveyor  who  was  plaintiff  in  the 
recent  action  of  Theobalds  v.  Clements,  nor  is 
he  in  any  way  related  to  him. 
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THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  candidates  who 
have  passed  the  recent  Students’  Preliminary 
Examination.  Of  the  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  at  the  examination,  held  concur¬ 
rently  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  on 
January  11  and  12,  the  following  satisfied  the 
examiners  : — 


Affleck,  J.  C.  C.,  High 
Wycombe. 

Armstrong,  It.  E.,  Warning- 
lid,  Sussex. 

Ashenden,  H.  W.,  Smeeth, 
Ashford. 

Bagshaw,  N.  B.,  Kettering. 

Baines,  W.  H.,  Burslem. 

Balcomb,  C.  A.,  Boscombe. 

Balls,  V.  H.,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Bare,  A.  R.,  Bloomsbury- 
square,  W.C. 

Batzer,  A.  E.,  Wallington, 
Surrey, 

Baxter,  A.  S.,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common,  S.W. 

Bayley,  L.  W.,  Cheltenham. 

Beckham,  A.  A.,  Clapham 
Junction,  S.W. 

Biggs,  W.  W.,  London. 

Bishop,  H.  S.  C.,  Swindon. 

Bosker,  W.  L.,  Wrexham. 

Bott,  W.  A.,  Burslem. 

Brassey,  R.  E.,  Bulkeley 
Grange,  near  Malpas. 

Buck,  E.  M.,  Worcester. 

Budge,  C.  S.  G.,  Parkstone. 

Burt,  H.  S.,  Eastbourne. 

Carpenter,  R.  H.,  Burgess 
Hill. 

Chapman,  J.  F.,  Leicester- 
square,  W.C. 

•Clarke,  J.  H.,  Bedford. 

Cowell,  N.,  Canterbury. 

Davis,  J.,  Gargrave,  near 
Leeds.  _ 

Daw,  H.  W.,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Deane,  H.  C.,  junr., 
Worcester  Park. 

De  Jersey,  J.  H.  R.,  Mid¬ 
hurst. 

Dixon,  I.,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 

Drew,  R.  C.,  junr.,  Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Duke,  H.  E.,  Sherborne. 

Ebbutt,  A.  C.,  Croydon. 

Evans,  G.  L.  B.,  Maescurig, 
Llangurig. 

Gardner,  H.,  junr.,  Poulton- 
le-Fylde. 

Gardner,  P.  S.,  Regents 
Park,  N.W. 

Gibbins,  T.  S.,  Titchfleld, 
Fareham. 

Godwin,  C.  F.,  Dorking. 

Godwin-Austen,  R.  A., 
Great  Missenden. 

Greenough,  H.,  Wibsey, 
Bradford. 

Griffith,  F.  S.,  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

Harston,  W.  E.,  Norwich. 

Hedley,  T.  F.,  Sunderland. 

Hobbs,  W.  E.,  Brighton. 

Scottish  C 
Grant,  A., 


Holford,  S.,  Stratford,  E. 

Hosken,  W.,  East  Grin- 

Hovenden,  J.  R.,  West 
Dulwich,  S.E. 

Howard,  G.  W.  F.,  New 
Buckingham,  Attle¬ 
borough. 

Jennings,  G.  A.,  Kingston 
Hill. 

Jones,  F.  C.,  Oxford. 

Jones,  M.  W.,  Oxford. 

Knight,  R.,  Blacklieath, 
Kent. 

Lee,  L.  H.,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Leigh,  L.  A.  A.,  Wargrave. 

Lloyd,  S.  H.,  Poole. 

Luff,  E.  S.,  Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Lud,  H.  W.,  Taunton. 

Mair,  W.  F.,  Stretford. 

Martin,  V.  C.,  Ealing 
Common,  W. 

Moody,  H.  L.,  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Palmer,  F.  C.,  East  Sheen, 
Mortlake,  S.W. 

Polley,  G.,  Plaistow,  E. 

Pulford,  L.  C.,  Addis- 
combe. 

Roberts,  J.  T.,  Wrexham. 

Roberts,  R.  L.,  Mold. 

Rowett,  F.  J.  L.,  Leyton- 
stone. 

Ruck,  A.,  Swansea. 

St.  Quintin,  C.  J.,  Linton. 

Sewell,  F.  H.,  Greenwich, 
S.E. 

Seymour,  G.  H.,  Wimborne. 

Sharp,  W.  A.,  Sutton. 

Shepherd- Walwyn,  J.  E., 
Carlisle. 

Smith,  G.  H.,  Ruloe,  near 
Northwich. 

Sparks,  F.  G.,  Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Steddy,  H.  C.,  Chiswick,  W. 

Stride,  W.  0.,  Newton 
Abbot. 

Strudwick,  L.  H.,  Beulah 
Hill,  Surrey. 

Stubbs,  R.  A.,  Cheadle. 

Tharp,  R.  C.,  Notting  Hill, 
W. 

Tresidder,  H.  E.,  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

Trollope,  F.  H.  M., 
Virginia  Water. 

Wadmore,  E.  A.,  Bridg¬ 
water. 

Ward,  R.  C.,  Ipswich. 

Westcott,  T.  D.,  High 
Wycombe. 

Wood,  A.  E.,  Boscombe. 

Woolley,  M.  T.,  Lough¬ 
borough. 


Edinburgh. 


Irish  Candidates. 

Duggan,  C.  E.,  Rathmines.  Dunlop,  C.  J.,  Bray,  Co. 
66  ’  Wicklow. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  Christmas  recess  was  held 
on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 
S.W.,  Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill.—  Sir  Melville 
Beachcroft  said  he  thought  the  Council  would 
pke  to  be  reminded  that  an  old  servant  of  the 
Council  was  that  day  being  interred— he  referred 
to  Mr  Thomas  Blashill  who  for  a  number  of 
vears  had  been  the  superintending  architect 
of  the  Council.  He  thought  the  Council  would 
not  like  the  meeting  to  pass  without  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  being  accorded  it  of  expressing  its  sense 
of  appreciation  of  the  services  which  the  late 
Mr  Blashill  had  rendered  to  London  at  a  par- 
ticularly  difficult  time  when  the  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  was  being  instituted.  .... 

Mr  J  Bums,  M.P.,  said  he  desired  to  asso¬ 
ciate  'himself  entirely  with  what  had  fallen  from 
Sir  M.  Beachcroft. 

These  remarks  were  sympathetically  received, 
and  the  Council  passed  to  the  ordinary  business. 

Loans.— On  the  recommendation  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  Fulham 
Borough  Council  1.0501  for  erecting  conveni¬ 
ences  ;  Hackney  Borough  Council  8,9351  for 
contribution  towards  cost  of  Mare-stieet  im¬ 
provement ;  and  8,9001.  for  sewer  reconstruc¬ 
tion  works;  Lambeth  Guardians  21  3IS0Z  for 
poor  law  purposes;  Paddington  Guardians 
8  3401.  for  a  similar  purpose ;  St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council  3.0001.  for  purchase  of  land  for 

*  Head  of  List. 


addition  to  cemetery ;  Stepney  Borough  Council 
10,000/.  for  electric  fight  installation;  Stoke 
Newington  Borough  Council  1,000Z.  for  contribu¬ 
tion  to  cost  of  acquisition  to  Springfield -park ; 
and  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  12,436/.  for 
paving  works.  Sanction  was  also  given  to  the 
following  loans : — Chelsea  Borough  Council 
16,500/.  for  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
Sloane-street  improvement ;  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council  300/.  for  advance  under  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899 ;  and 
St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  5,370/.  for  electric 
light  installation. 

The  Works  Department.— The  adjourned  re¬ 
port  of  the  Works  Committee,  bringing  up  the 
reports  of  the  Bridges,  Fire  Brigade,  Highways 
and  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committees, 
and  submitting  statements  of  works  completed 
during  the  half-year  ended  September  30, 
1904,  was  then  considered. 

In  statement  I.  are  included  accounts  for 
works,  completed  in  the  half-year,  in  respect  of 
which  complete  specifications  and  bills  of  quan¬ 
tities  have  been  prepared.  On  a  few  of  these 
works  some  small  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
after  September  30  last,  but  all  such  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  brought  into  account.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  works  included  in  the  statement,  the 
undermentioned  works,  representing  about 
67,700/.,  were  completed  by  September  30, 
1904  Bourne  estate— Artisans’  dwellings  on 
Clerken well-road  and  Leather-lane  frontages — 
Sections  1  and  2;  Kingsway— Paving,  etc., 
works  at  Kean-Street;  Aldwych— Paving  works 
at  Catherine-street,  etc.;  Aldwych— Western 
portion — Paving  works.  .  .  •  The  net  result 

of  execution  of  the  works  included  is  a  balance 
of  cost  below  final  certificate  of  10,674/.  3s.  3d., 
or  10-88  per  cent,  on  the  total  of  the  final  certifi¬ 
cates.  Ten  out  of  the  eleven  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  a  cost  below  final  certificate. 
The  total  of  the  accepted  estimates  for  the 
works  in  the  statement  amounts  to  104,208/., 
while  the  total  of  the  final  certificates  is 
98,062/.  16s.  lOd.  The  total  of  the  accepted  esti¬ 
mates  considerably  exceeds  the  total  of  the  final 
certificates.  In  this  case  the  excess  amounts  to 
6,145/.  3s.  2d.,  or  6'26  per  cent.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  works  in  statement  I.  is  87,388/.  13s.  7d., 
or  16,819/.  6s.  5d.  below  the  accepted  esti¬ 
mates  ;  in  other  words,  the  cost  to  the  Council 
of  the  execution  of  the  works  is  less  by 
16,819/.  6s.  5d.  than  was  anticipated,  and  the 
Council  was  prepared  to  pay.  .  .  .  The  total  cost 
of  the  works  included  in  the  statements  now 
presented  does  not  represent  the  turnover  of 
the  department,  because  much  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  these  works  occurred  previous  to  the 
half-year  in  question,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  expenditure  during  the  six  months 
was  upon  works  which  are  still  unfinished. 
The  approximate  expenditure  on  works  executed 
by  the  department  during  the  half-year  was 
252,700/.,  as  compared  with  232,000/.  in  the 
previous  half-year.  The  Works  Committee 
further  reported  as  follows  : — “  The  number  of 
works  in  respect  of  which  full  specifications, 
bills  of  quantities,  etc.,  have  been  prepared,  and 
which  have  been  referred  to  us  for  execution 
and  not  yet  included  in  the  half-yearly  state¬ 
ments  of  completed  works  submitted  to  the 
Council,  is  thirty,  representing  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  approximately  1,390,000/.  In 
addition,  works  representing  about  2,700/.  is 
being  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost, 
and  works  to  the  value  of  56,800/.  have  been 
accepted  by  us,  but  not  yet  referred  to  us  by  the 
Council  for  execution.  As  required  by  the 
standing  order,  we  report  that,  so  far  as  can 
at  present  be  foreseen,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  accepted  estimates  for  any  of  the  works  in 
hand  will  be  exceeded,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  Old  Kent-road  fire-station  and  Poplar 
Technical  Institute,  the  completion  of  both  of 
which  works  has  been  delayed  through  causes 
not  entirely  under  our  control.  This  delay 
may  possibly  necessitate  our  having  to  report  a 
slight  excess  over  the  amounts  voted.  We 
reported  on  June  28,  1904,  |that  we  had  fixed 
at  lj  and  3£  respectively  the  percentages  to  be 
added,  to  cover  general  and  establishment 
charges,  to  the  expenditure  on  wages  and 
materials  charged  to  each  estimated  work 
completed  subsequent  to  March  31,  1904. 
These  percentages  were  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  then  estimated  expenditure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  1904-5  ;  but  it  is  now  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  expenditure  for  the  year  will  be 
higher  than  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  enlargement  of  the  northern  and 
southern  high  level  sewers  being  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  this  increase.  We  are  glad  to 


be  able  to  report  that  this  estimated  increase  has 
enabled  us  to  reduce  the  percentages  to  be 
added  to  the  expenditure  on  wages  and  materials 
charged  to  each  estimated  work  completed 
during  the  year  in  respect  of  general  and  estab¬ 
lishment  charges,  from  1J-  to  3£,  as  reported  on. 
June  28,  1904,  to  1  and  3  respectively.” 

Mr.  E.  White  congratulated  the  committee  on 
a  brighter  state  of  affairs,  but  took  exception  to 
the  large  amount  of  completed  work  not  yet 
reported  upon.  When,  however,  the  committee 
claimed  to  have  saved  10,000/.,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  this  kind  of  work  could  be 
done  15  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago. 

Vauxhall-b  ridge — Erection  of  Superstructure.— 
The  Bridges  Committee  reported  as  follows 

“  On  July  5,  1904,  we  reported  on  the  progress  made 
by  Mr.  C.  Wall  under  his  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  superstructure  of  Vauxhall-bridge.  Since  that 
date  we  have  been  in  constant  communication  with 
Mr.  Wall  with  the  object  of  accelerating  the  progress 
made  by  him,  which  in  our  opinion  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  tender  of  Mr.  Wall  was  accepted  by  the  Council 
on  October  20,  1903,  and  the  formal  order  to  commence 
work  was  given  him  on  January  1,  1904.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  the  bridge  should  be  completed  by 
December'  31,  1905  ;  but  having  regard  to  the  progress 
that  has  alreadv  been  made,  and  to  the  means  at  present 
provided  by  the  contractor  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  bridge  can  be 
completed  within  the  specified  time.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  efforts  of  a  very  special  character  will  be  necessary 
on  the  contractor’s  part,  and  more  adequate  and  up-to- 
date  machinery  must  be  provided  on  the  vvorks,  but 
up  to  the  present  he  has  not  seemed  at  all  willing  to  take 
steps  in  this  direction.  The  Council  will,  perhaps, 
more  clearly  understand  the  position  of  affairs  when  it 
learns  that,  although  more  than  one-half  of  the  contract 
time  has  elapsed,  the  total  value  of  the  work  executed 
on  the  bridge  site  is  only  25.600Z.,  or  barely  22  per  cent, 
of  the  contract  sum,  excluding  provision  money,  of 
117.082Z.,  rind  the  greater  part  of  the  more  difficult 
work  still  remains  to  be  done." 

Erection  of  Shelters  Over  the  Public  Way. — 
The  following  recommendations  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  were  brought  up  : — 

The  erection  of  an  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  Bedford 
Palace  of  Varieties,  High-street,  Camden-town,  to  abut- 
upon  Mary’s-terrace  (Mr.  B.  Crewe). — Consent.  An 
iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance  to  Bechstein-hall, 
Wigmore-street.  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  W.  Cave  for 
Mr.  E.  Bechstein). — Consent.  An  iron  and  glass  shelter 
at  the  entrance  to  the  French  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
on  the  west  side  of  Great  St.  Andrew-street,  Holborn 
(Mr.  W.  Woodward).— Refused.  An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  the  Caf6  Royal  on .  the  east 
side  of  Air-street,  Regent-street  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  lor 
Madame  C.  de  Nicols).— Refused.  An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  over  the  entrance  to  the  “  South  London  Palace 
music-hall  on  the  east  side  of  London-road,  Southwark, 
northward  of  Ontario-street  (Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long  for 
the  directors  of  the  “  South  London  Palace  music-hall). 
— Refused. 

Charing  Cross  Station. — The  joint  report  of 
the  Bridges  and  Improvements  Committees  on 
the  proposal  that  the  Council  should  acquire 
Charing-cross  Railway  Station  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  widening  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  linking 
up  the  north  and  south  systems  of  electric  trams, 
was  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  very  large 
expense  involved,  and  also  having  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  railway  company,  they  felt  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  advise  the 
Council  for  the  present  not  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  matter.  This  course  was 
adopted  without  discussion,  and  the  reference 
was  discharged.  , 

Housing  the  Working  Classes. — Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee,  stated  that  his  Committee  had  in 
progress  housing  schemes  for  providing  accom¬ 
modation  for  6,730  persons,  at  an  estimated  cos 
of  buildings  and  plans  of  322,069/.  Buildings 
about  to  be  commenced  would  accommodate 
6,128  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  buildings 
of  301,828/.,  and  the  estates  still  remaining  to  be- 
developed  would  provide,  approximately,  accom¬ 
modation  for  51,782  persons,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  buildings  and  plans  of  2,298,695/. 

The  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  estimate  of  500/.  submitted  y 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  and  that 
expenditure  not  exceeding  that  amount 
sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  preparation  o 
working  drawings  and  bills  of  quantities  for 
dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  a  site  i 
New  King’s-road,  Fulham,  for  the  accommo  a- 
tion  of  persons  to  be  displaced  by  the  Fulham- 
palace-road  and  High-street,  Fulham,  Improve¬ 
ment. 

Holborn  to  Strand — Kingsway. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  reported  that  they  had  c  * 
sidered  several  offers  for  a  lease  of  lot  8,  Emg  * 
way.  The  most  favourable  of  these  was 
by  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  who  was  prepared  to  a  ' 
the  property  for  a  term  of  99  years  at  a  grou' 
rent  of  600/.  per  annum.  The  property  has  au 
area  of  about  2,340  sq.  ft.,  and  has  frontages 
of  about  23  ft.  to  Great  Queen-street,  aboim 
34  ft.  to  Parker -street,  and  about  84  I  • 
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Kingsway.  They  recommended  accordingly 
*nd  it  was  agreed. 

Mi'  White  congratulated  the  Committee  on 
the  fact  that  they  had  at  last  disposed  of  one 
of  the  sites  in  the  Kingsway,  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  that  some  of  the 
remaining  sites  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  well-known  firms  of  auctioneers. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  reply,  said  his  Committee  bad 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
inquiries  were  coming  in  for  these  sites,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  any  change  should  be  made 
in  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Marylebone  West.— Rebuilding  of  Nos.  72, 
73,  74,  and  75,  High-street,  St.  Marylebone, 
and  No.  25,  Nottingham-street  (Mr.  F.  M. 
Elgood  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Michell). — Consent. 

Peckham. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Stevens  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  one-story  ad¬ 
dition  at  the  rear  of  No.  62,  Queen’s-road, 
Peckham,  to  abut  upon  Burchell-road,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  completed,  be  granted. — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — An  addition  in  front  of  the 
Latimer-road  school,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey  for  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Council). —Consent. 

Stepney.— Buildings  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
133  and  135,  Sidney-street,  Mile-end  (Messrs. 
G.  Pearson  &  Son  for  Messrs.  Isaacs  & 
‘Samuel).— Consent. 

Fulham.— A  conservatory  at  the  side  of 
No.  42,  Stevenage-road,  Fulham,  to  abut  upon 
Ellerby-street  (Mr.  J.  Hawkins). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  Uxbridge-road,  to  abut  also  upon  the  east 
•side  of  Ormiston-road)  and  west  side  of  Bloem- 
fontein-road,  Hammersmith  (Messrs.  Palgrave 
&  Co.  for  Mr.  R.  Le  Butt). — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — Fence  walls  and  gates, 
enclosing  a  yard  at  the  southern  end  of 
W  mdermer  e-road,  Islington  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Stevens  for  Messrs.  Knowlman  Brothers). — 
Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— Two  two-story  oriel 
windows  and  a  projecting  stone  hood  over  the 
doorway  at  No.  9,  Young-street,  High-street, 
Kensington  (Mr.  F.  S.  Chesterton). — Consent. 

Leunsham, -Erection  of  No.  57,  Sandrock- 
road,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon  Undercliff- 
mad  (Mr.  W.  H.  Collier  for  Mr.  H.  J. 
Harrop).— Consent. 

ZejcfsAam.— Projecting  wooden  hoods  over 
doorways  of  two  houses  on  the  north  side 
at  1 ac'£*ieafh-rise,  Lewisham,  Westward  of 
I  (Messrs.  Kennard  Brothers). — Consent. 
Marylebone,  East.— An  enclosure  for  bath- 
■chairs  and  bicycles  adjoining  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Outer 
Urcle,  Regent’s-park  (Messrs.  Hudson  & 
Cons  t  ^°°l°'S,ical  Society  of  London). — 

Marylebone,  East.f — A  conservatory  in  front 
?L No-  38,  Finchley-road,  St.  Marylebone 
(Messrs.  Anscombe  &  Ringland  for  Mrs. 
Lupton).— Consent. 

St.  George  Hanover-square.— That  the  ap- 

pheatmn  of  Mr.  R.  Armstrong  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  ot  the  period  within  which  the  erection 
2  a  P^ecting  porch  at  No.  6,  Upper  Brook- 
street,  Grosvonor-square,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  was  required  to  be  commenced,  be 
granted.— Consent. 

A  Dwelling-house  on  the  north 
°Vi  Hazelwell-road,  Wandsworth,  to  abut 
upon  Enmore-street  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  for 
Mr.  J.  Tozer).— Consent. 

Wandsworth.— -That  the  application  of  Mr. 
J&iJ,  VV’J®  an  extension  of  the  periods 
S  Jpoh  the  erection  of  additions  to  the 
Union  Church,  Lpper  Richmond-road,  Putney, 
wab  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed, 
be  granted— Consent. 

r,^lhlieth’  ,Nort.h-~A  wooden  building  on  the 
°f  York-road,  Lambeth,  under 
W  '®a0st(Lrn  Railway  bridge  (Messrs. 

RefuscdnberS  &  S°n  f°r  Mr>  W‘  H'  Hopton).— 
Hammersmith.— A  house  on  the  north  side 
“araven-street,  Hammersmith,  to  abut 
E  th®  east  side  of  Adelaide-road  (Messrs. 
-Refused0118’  &  Buckmaster  for  Mr-  J-  Allen). 

buildin?  the  northern 
Lwhurst-road,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon 
Salehurst-road  (Mr  J.  W.  Webb). -Ref used. 
Aewis/iam— A  block  of  residential  flats,  at 
°'  155,  High-street,  Lewisham,  of  two  bay- 


windows  at  the  second  and  third  floor  levels, 
overhanging  a  roadway  leading  out  of  the 
southern  side  of  High-street  (Mr.  C.  A. 
Geen). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — A  wooden  porch  and  verandah 
in  front  of  “Blair  Athol,”  Southwood-road 
West,  New  Eltham  (Mr.  R.  Baker  for  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Camberwell,  North. + — A  one-story  building 
on  the  north  side  of  Diamond-street,  South- 
ampton-street,  Camberwell,  with  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Messrs. 
H.  King  &  Son  for  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.). — 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A  one-story  building  at 
No.  57,  Rochester-place,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Pinchbeck  for  Mr.  P.  Wilson). — Consent. 

Greenwich. + — Forecourt  fences  in  front  of 
Nos.  19,  20  and  21,  Queen-street,  East  Green¬ 
wich  (Mr.  J.  Webster  for  Messrs.  May  & 
Roberts) . — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — Retention  of  a  potting- 
shed  at  the  rear  of  No.  26,  Campden  Hill- 
square,  Kensington,  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  Aubrey-walk  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Burt). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Finsbury,  East. — A  bay  window  at  the 
nurses’  home  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  City-road,  Finsbury,  to 
abut  upon  Regent-street  (Messrs.  Young  & 
Hall  for  the  committee  of  the  hospital). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Westminster. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  Regency-street,  south  side  of  Viri- 
cent-street,  and  east  and  west  sides  of  Hide- 
place,  Westminster,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
erection  of  the  Napier  Memorial  building, 
Hide-place,  and  Vincent-street  with  porches 
(Messrs.  Law  &  Allen  for  the  vicar  and 
trustees  of  the  Napier  Memorial  building). — 
Consent. 

Woolwich. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
34,  The  Slade,  Plumstead,  to  abut  upon  Elm- 
grove,  with  a  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Elm-grove  (Mr.  W.  Jolly  for  Mr. 
C.  Terrell). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — That  the  Council  do  not 
accede  to  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  Cox  for  Mr. 
W.  Radcliffe  for  permission  to  retain  a  wood 
and  class  covered  way  at  No.  142,  Camden- 
road,  St.  Pancras,  abutting  upon  Rochester- 
square. — Agreed. 

Southwark,  West. — A  building  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  north-western  side  of  Lam- 
beth-road  and  southern  side  of  Barbel-street 
(Messrs.  H.  F.  Tasker  &  Slater  for  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Roman  Catholic  charitable  ladies). 
— Refused. 

Lines  of  Fronts  and  Temporary  Buildings. 
Wandsworth. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and 
iron  building  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the 
north  side  of  Replingham-road  and  eastern 
side  of  Wimbledon  Park-road  (Messrs.  Ryan 
&  Penfold). — Consent. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  two  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Buckthorne-road,  Crofton-park,  Lewisham, 
with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Messrs. 
Tompkins  &  Corine w). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  . 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  building  at  No. 
32,  Westbourne-grove,  Paddington  (Mr.  A. 
Young  for  Mr.  J.  Rossdale). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras.— A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  building  at  the  rear 
of  the  “  Mother  Red  Cap”  public-house,  No.' 
174,  High-street,  Camden  Town  (Messrs.  F.  J. 
Eedle  &  Meyers  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Summers).-- 
Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hampstead.^ — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co.  sanctioning 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street 
for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from  Redington- 
road  to  Bracknell-gardens,  Hampstead  (Sir 
Spencer  P.  M.  Maryon-Wilson,  Bart.). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Owen  &  Ward,  sanctioning  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  foot 
traffic  only,  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side  of 
High-street,  Lewisham,  to  the  north  side  of 
Limes-grove  (Mr.  W.  Stephens). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

J.  Farrer  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage 


traffic  out  of  Cedar-grove,  Charlton  (Mr.  J 
Lewis).— Refused.  v 

Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Bermondsey.— A.  deviation  from  the  plans 
sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  blocks  of  in¬ 
tended  dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited  by 
persons  of  the  working-class,  on  a  site  on  the 
south  side  of  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  erection  of  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing  upon  part  of  one  of  the  open  spaces  (Messrs. 
Humphreys-Davis  &  Co.  for  the  South-Eastern 
Kailway  Company).— Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Kensington  South.— Deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under 
section  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  building  on  the  site 
of  No.  20,  James-street,  Kensington-square 
Kensington  (Messrs.  Crickmay  &  Sons  for 
Mr.  R.  J.  Bowerman). — Consent. 

Building  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Norwood.— A  transformer  chamber  at  the 
generating  station,  Bengeworth-road,  Lough¬ 
borough  Junction,  Norwood  (the  South 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  session  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  January  11,  when  Mr.  W.  D. 
Belcher  read  a  paper  upon  Fire  Insurance 
Companies’  Regulations,  and  an  interesting 
discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Belcher  confined  himself  in  the  main  to 
stating  what  these  regulations  were,  adding 
from  time  to  time  his  views  and  experience  upon 
the  administration  of  them.  He  divided  the 
paper  under  twelve  heads,  those  being  of  most 
importance  to  architects  dealing  with  height 
and  cubical  contents,  walls  and  partitions, 
flues,  openings  in  walls,  floors,  roofs,  protection 
of  structural  metal  work,  linings  and  ceilings, 
and  floor  openings. 

Mr.  Stanley  Hamp,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
asked  if  regulations  were  compulsory,  and  at 
the  same  time  thought  many  of  them  useless, 
as,  for  instance,  that  dealing  with  fire-resisting 
doors,  experience  generally  showing  they 
failed  in  their  purpose  from  various  causes.  He 
thought  that  private  houses  were  in  need  of 
regulations  in  the  same  way  as  factories, 
and  also  regulations  were  required  in  the 
matter  of  providing  hydrants  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  his  experience  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  regulations  of  various  companies  had 
gone  to  show  that,  after  doing  everything 
suggested  by  the  companies,  the  reduction  in 
the  rate  for  insurance  did  not  pay  for  the 
additional  outlay.  He  believed  that  well 
fires  were  even  more  responsible  for  fires  in 
buildings  than  the  register  form  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Belcher;  and  the  following  speaker,  Mr. 
Louis  Jacobs  quoted  as  an  example  a  case  he 
knew  of  where  the  heat  generated  by  a  fireplace 
of  this  type  was  so  great  as  to  penetrate  a 
wall  fifteen  inches  in  thickness  altogether,  and 
blister  the  paint  upon  a  wood  skirting  board 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Belcher  asked  for  information  as 
to  the  panelling  to  internal  enclosures,  and  also 
as  to  the  provision  of  a  sheet-iron  back  hearth 
(the  reader  of  the  paper  said  that  this  was  an 
error  which  had  crept  in  in  having  the  paper 
re-written).  He  suggested  that  the  reason  that 
factories  were  not  built  in  the  country  was  due 
to  the  heavy  rates  charged  by  the  railway 
companies. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  differed  from  this  view, 
and  thought  that  the  question  of  obtaining 
labour  was  the  main  factor.  He  had  found  the 
rates  of  some  of  the  fire  insurance  companies 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  different,  and  quoted 
the  fact  that  the  rate  for  a  modern  building 
practically  answering  every  requirement  in 
Southampton-row,  W.C.,  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  charged  for  the  old  building  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  thought  that  benefit  to  the  insurer 
would  accrue  by  a  healthy  competition  in 
rates  amongst  the  companies. 

Mr.  J.  Sheppard,  of  the  North  British  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  thought  that  architects  should 
be  willing  to  build  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
insurance  companies’  regulations,  not  because 
the  actual  loss  by  fire  was  so  great,  but  because 
loss  of  time  in  resuming  business  was  in  a 
very  great  measure  counteracted,  and  nowadays 
time  meant  money. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Munby  considered  that  tables 
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showing  comparison  between  cost  of  companies’ 
requirements  and  saving  in  rates  of  insurance 
were  much  to  be  desired — an  opinion  shared  by 
all  present. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins) 
then  called  upon  Mi-.  E.  0.  Sachs,  as  “special 
visitor,”  to  sum  up  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sachs  opened  his  remarks  by  directing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  not  philanthropic  institutions,  and 
their  method  was  to  give  a  rate  on  the  “  risk  ” 
“as  they  find  it  ”  completed,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  they  officially  fix  a  rate  before 
completion.  He  considered  that  too  little 
thought  was  expended  upon  the  question  of 
vertical  risk  in  the  question  of  fires,  and,  regard¬ 
ing  the  proposed  amended  regulations  of  the  new 
Building  Act  shortly  to  come  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  thought  that  the  increase  in  compart¬ 
ment  capacity,  if  allowed,  would  be  a  step 
backwards.  As  showing  the  divergence  of  views 
on  fire  questions,  armoured  doors,  so  popular 
with  our  insurance  companies,  were  not  officially 
allowed  as  fire-resisting  doors  in  either  Glasgow 
or  Berlin — two  cities  where  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  being  paid  to  fire  prevention.  Sprinklers 
should  be  made  much  more  use  of.  He  considered 
that  the  companies  gave  a  very  liberal  rebate 
for  their  use.  Hard  terra-cotta  with  thin  webs 
was  now  generally  recognised  by  those  competent 
to  judge  as  not  a  suitable  material  for  giving 
full  protection  to  structural  ironwork.  The 
need  for  some  comprehensive  scheme  for  power 
to  cut  off  gas  in  case  of  a  fire  was  shown  by 
the  recent  fire  in  Piccadilly  and  the  shop 
explosion  in  Southampton-row.  The  difficulty 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hamp,  when  alluding  to  the 
Paris  Bazaar  fire,  in  obtaining  a  quick  supply 
of  water  when  hydrants  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  off,  was  capable  of  solution  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  use  of  chemical  engines  such 
as  those  employed  by  the  Liverpool  Fire 
Brigade.  Mr.  Sachs  next  explained  the  rate 
upon  which  the  insurance  companies  subscribed 
to  the  London  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
As  some  of  the  speakers  had  called  attention 
to  the  possible  danger  of  using  the  “well”  type 
of  fireplace  in  alterations  of  old  mansions, 
he  might  state  that  he  had  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  fire  at  Sandringham,  in 
which  the  Queen  had  a  narrow  escape,  was 
due  to  a  fireplace  of  this  kind.  As  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  speaker  with  regard  to  the  cutting 
of  rates,  there  were  non-tariff  companies,  he 
believed,  which  did  business  on  these  lines, 
but  with  two  or  three  notable  exceptions  they 
were  not  generally  recognised  as  sound  business 
institutions,  and  considerable  risk  was  run  in 
insuring  with  them. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Belcher  briefly  replied,  and  the 
meeting  then  terminated  with  an  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Belcher  and  to  Mr.  Sachs. 

- ^4- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  held  on  the  18th  inst.  in  the 
Association  Rooms,  George-street,  Mr.  H.  O. 
Tarbolton  presiding,  a  paper  on  “  The  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting  of  a  Country  House  ”  was  read 
by  Mr.  Mathew  Buchan.  At  the  outset  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  practically  the  only 
difference  in  the  lighting  of  a  town  and  a  country 
house  was  in  the  method  of  supply.  In  the 
town  they  were  supplied  with  a  current  from 
the  public  supply,  whereas  in  the  country  a 
supply  had  to  be  made  on  the  estate.  Dealing 
with  the  interior  of  the  house,  he  showed 
the  different  systems  of  tubing  and  wiring,  and 
strongly  advocated  the  iron  or  steel  “  draw-in  ” 
tube  system.  After  describing  the  different 
methods  of  making  electricity,  Mr.  Buchan 
concluded  by  giving  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the 
various  systems. 

York  Architectural  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  York  Architectural  Society  was 
held  on  the  17th  inst.  in  the  White  Swan  Hotel, 
Pavement,  when  Mr.  Herbert  Davis,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Scarborough  (President  of  the  Society), 
occupied  the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts  having 
been  honoured,  the  President  delivered  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 
When  a  young  man,  however  eminent  he  may 
easily  have  become  in  any  other  profession, 
and  whatever  claims  he  may  have  to  public 
confidence,  becomes  a  member  of  our  body, 
he  has  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  endure. 
Little  does  he  know  of  what  he  will  have  to 
encounter.  He  may  at  the  completion  of  his 
articles  have  received  a  thorough  education  as 


an  architect,  but  he  is  unaware  of  the  difficulties 
which  must  attend  and  embarrass  every  effort 
to  render  what  he  may  know  available  and 
useful  when  he  commences  practice.  He  may 
be  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  strong  in  the 
belief  of  his  own  integrity,  but  he  cannot  even 
dream  of  the  ordeal  to  which  he  will  be  exposed, 
of  how  he  will  have  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  will  beset  him,  of  that  sensitive  shrinking 
from  undeserved  censure,  which  he  must  learn 
to  control ;  of  the  ever-recurring  contest  between 
a  natural  desire  for  public  approbation  and  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  profession,  of  the  injustice 
he  must  be  content  to  meet  with,  even  from 
his  clients  (who  should  be  his  friends),  imputa¬ 
tions  on  his  motives,  the  sneers  of  ignorance 
and  malice,  all  the  manifold  injuries  which 
partisan  and  private  malignity  may  shower 
upon  his  unprotected  head.  All  this,  if  he 
would  'retain  his  integrity,  he  must  learn  to 
bear  unmoved,  and  steadily  uphold  the  objects 
and  aims  of  his  profession,  sustained  by  the 
reflection  that  time  may  do  him  justice,  and 
that  his  individual  efforts  and  aspirations  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  knowledge  that  he  has  tried 
his  best,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  buildings 
which  he  will  leave  behind  him,  will  do  some 
little  good  to  the  following  generations  of 
architects  and  the  architectural  education  of 
the  public  generally.  I  have  always  said  that 
architecture  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  placed 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  The  architect  is  too  much  fettered 
by  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  to  work 
to  be  called  an  artist  pure  and  simple.  When 
consideration  is  taken  of  the  facts  that  there 
are  by-laws  to  be  complied  with,  local  materials 
to  be  utilised,  commercial  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  clients’  wishes,  however 
mistaken  they  may  be,  either  combated  with, 
or  agreed  to,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  practice  of  architecture  is  too.  fettered 
in  its  scope  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  arts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter.  It  is 
the  business  of  an  architect  first  and  foremost 
to  give  his  client  a  building  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  being  built  and  also  in 
addition,  if  the  building  is  for  business  purposes, 
to  ensure  that  his  client  is  to  receive  a  good 
yearly  return  for  his  outlay.  When  an  architect 
has  been  successful  so  far  (the  majority  of  our 
profession  as  it  now  exists  I  am  afraid  say 
that  it  is  far  enough)  then  it  is  his  duty  to  his 
profession  to  so  clothe  and  shape  the  natural 
ugliness  of  his  efforts  that  the  final  result  will 
be  received  with  delight  by  his  brother  archi¬ 
tects,  by  something  less  than  indifference  by 
the  public,  and  with  at  least  tolerance  by  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
further  developments  of  architecture  during  the 
year.  In  fact,  the  development  during,  say, 
the  last  ten  years,  has  been  so  very  remarkable, 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  so,  that  we  shall 
have,  very  shortly,  I  hope,  a  national  style 
which  will  stamp  English  architecture  of  this 
period  wherever  it  may  be  built  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  development  is  due  to  my 
mind  to  the  public  at  last  realising  the  fact 
that  architecture  is  a  profession  requiring  the 
services  of  educated  men,  to  conduct  and  direct 
the  various  trades  and  businesses  which  come 
under  its  management.  .  .  .  Now,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  which 
is  always  cropping  up  in  the  public  press,  I 
mean  that  of  illicit  commissions.  How  is  it 
that  these  accusations  are  made  ?  To  my  mind 
it  is  -not  because  of  the  real  existence  of  them  ; 
they  may  exist,  but  if  they  do  so,  it  is  not  to 
any  great  extent,  and  then  only  among  a  class 
of  men  who  we  as  a  body  would  scorn  to  call 
members  of  our  profession.  The  reason,  I  think, 
is  that  so  many  architects  are  such  horribly 
bad  business  men,  that  the  mistakes  made  by 
them  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  their  clients  to 
the  thought  that  their  interests  from  a  business 
point  of  view  are  not  being  attended  to,  or  that 
the  laxity  and  indifference  that  is  shown  has 
some  other  underhand  explanation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  commissions  are  offered,  and 
much  less  received,  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that,  we  are  led  tq  suppose— Mr.  A.  Pollard  then 
proposed  “  The;-  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  Allied  Societies.”  He  thought 
that  they  in  the  provinces  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  extended  the  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  to  them.  They  had  taken  in  hand  many 
knotty  points,  and  had  solved  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession  at  large.  They  had 
sent  out  letters  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 


in  many  towns  and  cities  works  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  were  passed  on  to  the  borough  engineers. 
Probably  some  of  them  might  be  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  work  and  doing  it  creditably, 
but  he  was  within  the  mark  when  he  said  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  corporate  surveyors  were  not 
equal  to  the  task.  It  might  be  from  a  spirit  of 
economy  that  the  work  was  passed  on  to 
officials  and  for  the  saving  the  ratepayers’" 
money,  but  how  frequently  was  it  the  reverse  T  j 
A  few  pounds  was  saved  in  commission,  but  it 
was  spent  ten  times  over  in  notifying  mistakes, 
and  it  finished  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  produc-  | 
tion.  He  trusted  that  the  Royal  Institute 
would  not  allow  the  question  to  stand  where- 
it  was,  and  he  would  strongly  recommend  ' 
them  going  to  the  corporate  bodies  until  they 
saw  fit  to  give  the  work  into  the  hands  of 
professional  men. — Mr.  Butler  Wilson  responded,  1 
and  referred  to  the  registration  of  qualified 
architects.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Committee  of  the  Institute 
formed  for  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for 
the  statutory  qualification  of  architects.  That 
Committee  was  appointed  in  June  of  last 
year,  and  when  he  stated  that  many 
meetings  of  the  Committee  had  been  held 
and  that  a  draft  Bill  was  almost  completed,  j 
they  would  see  that  in  the  interval  the  Com-  , 
mittee  had  not  been  idle.  The  members  of  the 
Institute  had  returned  a  registration!®;  Council, 
and  he  thought  that  they  should  be  informed 
that  the  Council  which  had  held  out  pledges 
to  the  electorate,  were  agitating  themselves 
keenly  in  the  matter  which  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  deal  with.  For  his  own  part,  lie 
should  never  cease  to  use  his  best  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  registration,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
the  same  feeling  actuated  every  member  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Pollard  had  referred  to  the 
work  of  a  Committee  of  which  he  (Mr.  Butler 
Wilson)  was  a  member,  which  dealt  with  the 
question  of  municipal  surveyors  and  engineers 
being  entrusted  with  architectural  work,  and 
the  undesirability  of  work  of  that  kind  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  surveyors  and  engineers,  j 
That  Committee  had  placed  their  report  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  and  they  had  commum-  j 
cated  with  the  municipal  authorities  throughout 
the  country.  As  far  as  he  knew  no  reply  had 
been  received,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
Council  from  pursuing  the  question.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  architec¬ 
tural  works  being  designed  and  executed  by 
architects  would  have  to  be  constantly  pursued 
by  the  Institute  if  architects  were  to  be  properly 
represented. — Mr.  R.  P.  Oglesby  proposed  I 
“  The  York  Architectural  Society,”  and  the 
President  responded. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Society.— Ihe 
annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Architectural  Society  at  the  Victoria  Hall, 
on  the  19th  inst.,  was  preceded  by  a  business 
meeting,  at  which  the  principal  subject  under 
consideration  was  a  proposal  to  support  leg.181®' 
tive  action  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  provide  for  the  statutory  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  architects.  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  W. 
Brewill,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  Chairman  said  the  registration  01 
architects  was  an  important  question,  and  a 
Bill  was  being  drafted  to  lay  before  the  Councu 
and  members  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  ultimately  to  0 
submitted  to  Parliament  to  obtain  statutory 
powers,  under  which  in  future  all  persons 
practising  as  architects  should  be  duly 
men.  He  introduced  Mr.  Cross  and  -  ■ 
Hubbard,  of  London,  to  read  papers  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  S.  Cross,  M.A.  (Cantab), 
in  the  course  of  his  paper,  considered 
present  state  of  architecture  and  of  the  arc  - 
tectural  profession ;  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects — what  it  had  accomphs 
and  where  it  had  failed  ;  the  statutory  quan  c  ' 
tions  of  architects  ;  and  the  reformed  Pr0  e 
sion.  To  him  it  appeared  that  the  Prese” 
state  of  affairs  was  unsatisfactory,  becauw 
while  the  works  of  modem  architects  sonietini 
displayed  a  certain  amount  of  creative  P°''_ 
and  originality  this  attribute  was  very  J®  Jr  , 
found  in  combination  with  architectural  scho 
ship,  by  which  he  meant  an  intelligent  aPPJ®®.  •* 
tion  of  the  true  principles  that  fornied 
foundation  of  styles  and  were  exemplihec 
the  glorious  buildings  of  ancient  Greece  ® 
Rome.  The  proposed  scheme  for  closing 
door  of  the  profession  to  unqualified  wen  J 
means  of  registration  was  due  in  a  large  meas  , 
to  the  Institute  itself  in  having  been  indifier  . 
to  grievances  of  ordinary  members  who  real  , 
how  difficult  it  was  under  existing  conditi 
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;  to  penalise  unprincipled  or  unprofessional 
.  conduct.— Mr.  George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  said, 
as  a  London  practising  architect  and  as  a  Fellow 
j  0f  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
B  Architects,  lie  was  anxious  to  know  what  the 
>  feelina  was  in  the  provinces  in  respect  to  the 

1  registxation  of  architects.  It  was  essential 
'  that  the  Bill  should  be  framed  so  as  to  embody 
■,  the  best  and  highest  traditions  and  interests  of 
r  the  profession,  both  in  London  and  the  pro- 

2  vinces.  The  profession  was  so  constantly 
i  being  recruited  by  the  untrained  and  incom- 
»’  petent  that,  both' for  the  sake  of  architecture 

and  properly-trained  men,  steps  should  be 
i-  taken  to  foster  the  -one  and  protect  the  other. 
I  This  could  only  be  done  by  compelling  those 
;  who  aspired  to  practice  to  prove  then-  qualifica- 
■'  tion  before  being  allowed  to  do  so.  Since  the 
?  institution  of  a  compulsory  examination  for 
1  Associates  in  1882  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  superior. class  of  men  who  had  joined  the 
jj  Institute  or  as  to  the  character  of  their  work. 

,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  architect’s 
[  work  was  a  lasting  monument  which  eloquently 
1  expressed  not  only  the  individual  mind  which 
.  conceived  it,  but  it  went  to  show  the  general 
»  civilisation  of  the  nation.  Every  ignobly 
j  conceived  and  executed  building  tended  to 
l  lower  the  general  instinets  of  all  beholders, 
j  whereas  the  refined  work  of  the  cultured 
U  architect  was  ennobling  from  generation  to 
1  generation.  He  maintained  that  the  R.I.B.A. 

.  was  the  proper  body  to  bring  a  Bill  forward. — 
;  After  some  discussion,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Bromley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Heazell,  a  resolution 
.  was  agreed  to  in  favour  of  registration. — At 
i  the  annual  dinner  the  President  gave  the  loyal 
I,  toast,  which  was  duly  honoured.  Subse- 
‘  quently  the  toast  of  “  The  Master  Builders’ 

,  Association  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  N. 

:  Bromley,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Fish.  The 
I  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  President  and  the 

•  Nottingham  Architectural  Society,”  was  cordi- 
~  ally  proposed  by  Dr.  Boobbyer,  Medical  Officer 
"  of  Health  for  Nottingham.  Proceeding  to  refer 

•  to  legislation  respecting  underground  bake- 
'  houses,  he  said  after  the  law  was  passed  action 
‘‘  was  taken  in  Nottingham  by  members-  of  a 

sub-committee  of  the  Corporation,  the  result 
J  being  that  105  underground  bakehouses  were 
'■  discovered,  half  of  which  could  comply  with 

-  the  requirements  and  the  other  half  could  not. 

1  The  committee  undertook  the  inspection  of  the 

whole  of  these  houses,  and  they  were  put  into 
a  satisfactory  condition  in  the  course  of  six 
months.  There  was  hardly  any  disagreement 
on  the  part  of  the  property  owners  with  the 
;  decisions  of  the  committee,  and  for  his  part  he 

■  had  to  acknowledge  having  received  a  large 
amount  of  assistance  from  members  of  their 

'/profession.  The  President,  in  reply,  said  the 
•feeling  of  friendliness  among  the  members  of 
'the  profession  increased  daily.  The  toast  of 
The  Visitors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and 
^responded  to  by  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Hubbard, 
concluded  the  speech-making. 

:  ahohmolooical  societies. 

;  British  Archeological  Association. — A 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  in  Sackville- 

-  street,  Piccadilly,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst., 
Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the 
c  air.  A  paper  on  “Norman  Art  and  Archi- 
:  recture  in  Sicily  ”  was  read  by  the  author,  the 
ney  Henry  Cart.  Perhaps  a  more  correct  title 
:.0r!. ®  PaPer  would  be  “Art  and  Architecture 
-in  Sicily  under  the  Normans,”  as  of  purely 
.  orman  architecture,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 

o  see  m  England  and  in  Normandy,  there  is 
'very  little  if  any,  to  be  found  in  Sicily.  The 
-principal  Norman  monuments,  said  Mr.  Cart, 

1  511  ,tlle  neighbourhood  of  Palermo, 

US,  throughout  the  island  one  comes  un- 
?e  pectedly  on  faint  traces  of  the  Norman  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unlooked  for 
Sr6?;  Picturesque  language  Mi-.  Cart 
-tbfhlbld  th®beauty  of.  Palermo  as  seen  from 
'  :nn  Jbour’ tbe  town,  rising  gently  in  a  succes- 
j  erraces,  studded  with  buildings,  towers, 
®M  cupolas  intermixed  with  groves'of  orange 
Jw  ‘??s  to  the  centr<i  of  a  great  amphi- 

■  n,nrrlea,  f,  whose  wondrous  fertility  so 

t!,e,  Norman  conquerors  that  they 
’rectpd  ‘n!’11’-  I;:'url0lls  l'arks  and  gardens,  and 
fELi-  herein  sumptuous  palaces  and  summer 
it,  ns  an(l  ornamental  fountains  of  running 
-onsifio  1  u  °f  these  Palaces  called  the  Zisa  is 
BE  ,!?7  SOme  t0  resemble  the  Alhambra, 
HsHnpt,-aUt  \0r  contendecI  that  it  has  a  specially 
Vi-akn  \rVe  cbaracter  of  its  own  which  he  calks 
■i  orman.  'This  |  palace  and  another 


called  La  Cuba,  now  a  cavalry  barrack,  were 
constructed  originally  upon  one  and  the  same 
plan,  and  were  large  rectangular  buildings 
flanked  by  square  towers.  The  ground  floor 
consisted  of  a  large  central  hall,  really  a  sort  of 
vestibule  to  the  apartments,  covered  with  a  bee¬ 
hive  shaped  vaulted  ceiling,  most  elaborately 
deeorated  with  geometrical  patterns  in  stucco 
I  and  mosaics  with  somewhat  crude  colouring 
of  sky  blue,  coppery  green,  deep  black,  and  gold. 
Through  the  midst  of  this  hall,  or  vestibule, 
runs  a  stream  of  pure  water  flowing  in  a  marble 
channel  from  a  very  ornate  fountain,  having  in 
the  waU  above  it  a  well-preserved  mosaic 
frieze,  the  subject  of  which  may  well  be  Norman, 
representing  as  it  does  alternately  twin  pairs  of 
archers  and  peacocks,  but  from  the  stillness  of 
the  design  seems  to  indicate  a  Byzantine  source. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  royal 
sepulchres  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  barbarous  nature  of  the 
several  restorations  the  edifice  has  undergone, 
happily  remain  undisturbed.  The  small  but 
exquisite  chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
Capella  Palatina,  is  the  gem,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  of  all  Palermo.  It  is  a  sanctuary 
more  beautiful  than  the  Venetian  S.  Marco,  and 
more  resplendent  with  mosaic  than  the  lovely 
little  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna. 
It  was  founded  in  1132  by  King  Roger,  and 
was  consecrated  in  1140.  In  the  archives  is 
preserved  the  deed  of  consecration  bearing  the  . 
date  1140 ;  it  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  a 
thin  plate  of  silver.  The  Cathedral  of  Mon¬ 
reale  is  described  as  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  mixture  of  styles  which  existed 
under  the  Norman  Kings.  It  is  of  Latin  form, 
with  a  Roman  colonnade,  Byzantine  mosaics, 
Greek  sculpture,  and  Saracenic  and  Norman 
details.  The  mosaics  at  Monreale  are,  in  point 
of  workmanship,  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
Royal  Chapel,  but,  being  spread  over  a  larger 
surface,  there  is  not  the  same  splendour  and 
warmth  of  colouring.  The  church  at  Cefalu 
and  the  mosaics  -which  are  its  glory  were 
described  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  point  of 
execution  the  finest  in  Sicily,  but,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  after  Palermo  and  Monreale,  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  disappointing.  An  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  followed  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Hubbard, 
who  had  spent  many  months  in  Sicily  studying 
the  architectural  characteristics,  Mr.  Patrick, 
Mr.  Compton,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 
- - 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis¬ 
trict  was  held  at  the  offices,  Victoria  Em¬ 
bankment,  on  Saturday  last  week. 

Joyce  Green  Hospital. — Among  the  corre¬ 
spondence  received  from  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  were  copies  of  an  order  author¬ 
ising  the  execution  of  certain  painting  works 
at  this  hospital  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  7,0002. 
— It  was  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  6002.  to 
Messrs.  Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  contractors  for 
the  erection  of  this  hospital,  for  certain  work 
“  executed  by  mistake,  and  without  the  archi¬ 
tects’  sanction  or  order.” 

London  County  Council  Loan  for  the  Year. 
— On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  agreed  to  inform  the  London 
County  Council  that,  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  estimated  loan  requirements  of 
the  Managers  (to  be  inserted  in  the  London 
County  Council  Money  Bill)  for  1905: — (1)  For 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1906,  275,0002. ; 

(2)  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30, 
1906,  75,0002.  total,  350,0002. 

Annual  Painting  Works,  etc. — The  Works 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  received 
from  the  Hospitals  Committee  particulars  of 
the  cleaning  and  painting  works  required  at 
certain  of  the  Board’s  institutions.  The 
Engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works 
at  the  Eastern  Hospital  was  5252. ;  at  the 
North-Eastern  Hospital,  3392. ;  at  the  North- 
Western  Hospital,  6372. ;  and  at  the  Brook 
Hospital,  1,1322.  In  the  ease  of  the  first  three 
institutions  the  Committee  had  arranged  that 
the  work  should  be  carried  out  by  temporary 
labour,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Brook  Hospital 
it  was  agreed  to  invite  tenders,  and  Messrs. 
Taperell  &  Haase  were  appointed  to  take  out 
quantities. 

Belmont  Asylum. — The  Wox-ks  Committee 
reported  having  sanctioned  further  variations 
of  Messrs.  Enners  Brothers’  contract,  at  an 
estimated  net  cost  of  278 1.  5s.,  of  which  1802- 
was  for  the  replacement  of  corroded  gas  mains 
and  pipes.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was 
15,7302.,  and  the  value  of  extras  previously 
reported,  4822. 

High  Wood  School. — Early  in  December  the 


worivs  committee  reported  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  from  Messrs.  C.  &  W 
Henman  the  architects’  order  for  variations 
and  summary  of  accounts  in  connexion  with 
Messrs.  McCormick  &  Sons’  contract  for  the 
erection  of  this  school,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Committee’s  report  was  forwarded  to  the 
architects,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  furnish  the  required  information  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  Committee  now  reported  that 
they  had  received  a  reply  in  which  the  archi¬ 
tects  expressed  regret  for  the  delay,  and 
stated  that  they  had  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  Committee  had  not,  however,  received 
the  required  information. 

Wages  to  Painters.— The  Committee'  re¬ 
ported  upon  a  letter  received  from  the 
National  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative 
House  and  Ship  Painters  and  Decorators  in 
respect  of  the  complaints  made  to  the  Board 
with  reference  to  the  dissatisfaction  which 
existed  in  respect  of  the  rates  of  pay  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  men  employed  in  painting  at 
the  Joyce  Green  Hospital.  The  Committee 
stated  that  it  was  not  correct,  “  as  insinuated 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Society’s  letter,” 
that  any  coercion  or  compulsion  whatever  was 
used  to  induce  the  men  to  sign  a  certain  docu¬ 
ment.  ,,  ’ 


If  if  tv  Dears  tlcjo. 

-  M 


The  New  Commission  of  Metropolitan 
Sewers. — A  general  court  was  held  on  lffth 
inst.  Sir .  John  Shelley  brought  into  special 
notice  a  subject  to  which  we  have  strenuously 
drawn  attention,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  virtually  and 
actually  not  Drainage  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Thwaites  added  a  new  instance  of  what  we  have 
also  pointed  out — that  tenants  will  rather 
submit  to  be  without  drains,  and  to  suffer  from 
all  the  abominations  of  cesspools,  than  set  what 
little  passive  power  the  commissioners  may 
have  to  work  for  the  amendment  of  these 
crying  evils.  Something  must  be  done  about 
it — that  seems  very  clear.  A  discussion  was 
then  begun  on  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  which 
continued  for  five  hours,  and  was  then  adjourned. 

- At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  Monday, 

22nd,  the  court  agreed,  nem.  con.  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  low  level  sewer  and  branches  for  the 
drainage  south  of  the  Thames,  proposed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Frank  Forster,  and  for  parts  of  which 
tenders  had  previously  been  obtained.  The 
unanimity  which  prevailed  in  a  court  of  incon¬ 
gruous  opinions,  has  been  ascribed,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  our  article  of  last  week. — The 
Builder,  January  27,  1855. 

- - 


3llustrations. 


SKETCHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

I  HE  large  interior  sketch  is  a  study  of 
York  Minster  from  the  south  tran¬ 
sept,  looking  towards  the  chdfrt 
The  first  of  the  small  sketches  is 
a  study  of  the  Perpendicular  doorway,  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  towers  of  the 
west  front  of  Beverley  Minster. 

The  second  is  a  study  of  the  west  faqade  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beverley. 

The  remaining  four  sketches  are  sketches  of 
York  Minster  from  different  points  of  view. 

I  made  the  above-mentioned  sketches  while 
travelling  on  the  Royal  Academy  Student¬ 
ship.  Jas.  B.  Fulton. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  PROPOSED 
SCHOOLS,  HAMPSTEAD. 

We  give  this  week  the  plans,  elevation,  and 
section  of  the  design  by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell 
which  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  proposed  new  University  College 
Schools  at  Hampstead. 

The  foHowing  extract  from  the  report  accom¬ 
panying  the  drawings  explains  the  architect’s 
intentions  : — 

“  The  school  is  planned  in  three  blocks, 
connected  by  covered  ways.  The  central  block 
is  entirely  occupied  with  provision  for  hall  and 
class-rooms.  The  left  wing  includes  the  dining- 
hall  and  service  department.  The  right  wing 
includes  the  science  and  art  rooms. 

This  arrangement  permits,  without  waste  or 
inconvenience  of  plan,  the  utilisation  of  the 
considerable  fall  in  the  ground. 

Every  class-room  has  sun  upon  it  at  some 
hour  of  the  day. 
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Every  class-room  has  left  light  for  every 
scholar. 

Every  class-room  has  at  least  one  window 
carried  right  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Every  class-room  has  at  least  18  ft.  of  super¬ 
ficial  area  to  each  scholar. 

PSEvery  class-room  has  a  space  of  not  less 
than  7  ft.  6  in.  between  the  front  row  of  desks 
and  the  fireplace  wall  opposite. 

Every  class-room  opens  directly  off  the  hall. 


There  are  no  corridors  in  the  main  teaching 
block;  adequate  supervision  is  thus  secured. 
The  hall  is  lit  by  clearstory  windows  on  all  four 
sides.  The  accommodation  is  equally  divided 
into  senior  and  junior  schools.  Both  have  their 
own  entrance.  The  dining  hall  provides  for 
300  dining  at  one  time. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  would  be 
Chesham  multi-coloured  red  bricks  with  stone 
dressings ;  the  stone,  Monks  Park  or  preferably 


Doulting  stone.  The  wall  throughout  internally 
to  be  faced  with  a  dado  of  glazed  bricks.  j 

All  floors  would  be  of  concrete  cement  with 
either  wood  blocks  or  mosaic  paving. 

Heating  in  class-rooms  would  be  by  means  of  , 
open  ventilating  fire  grates,  elsewhere  with  low- 1 
pressure  steam.  Foul  air  would  be  extracted 
from  class-rooms  by  means  of  extract  flues 
in  all  stacks,  elsewhere  by  electric  exhaust 
fans.” 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Elementary  School,  Northwich.  -In  a 
limited  competition  for  this  school  the  assessor 
/Air  H.  Beswick,  County  Architectfor  Cheshire) 
has' placed  first  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Powles, 
of  Northwich,  and  they  have  since  been  accepted 
by  the  committee.  The  estimated  cost  is 

'Home  for  the  Aged,  Lambeth. — The  first 
.ijremiated  design  in  the  recent  competition 
for  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  school  premises 
into  Home  for  Aged  Poor,  Lambeth,  was  that 
submitted  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Beaumont,  78,  Meet- 
street,  E.C.,  and  the  second  was  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Weir,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Library,  Whitehaven.— The  new  Carnegie 
Library  at  Whitehaven  will  consist  of  a  lending 
library  for  12,000  volumes,  a  reading-room  for 
66  readers,  a  juvenile  room,  reference  library, 
magazine  room,  small  lecture  hall,  librarians’ 
and  committee  rooms,  and  librarian’s  house. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  4,000Z., 
exclusive  of  furnishings.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Greig,  Fair  bairn,  &  Macniven,  31,  Work¬ 
place,  Edinburgh. 

ffioohs. 


Lockwoods  Builders',  Architects’ ,  Contractors'  and 
Engineers'  Price  Book  for  1905.  Edited  by 
Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  A.R.I.B.A.,  London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son,  7,  Stationers’ -hall - 
court,  Ludgate-hill.  1905. 

With  commendable  enterprise,  the  publishers 
of  this  now  standard  work  have  produced  the 
new  volume  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year  than 
usual.  It  is  therefore  the  first  of  this  class  of 
year  book  to  appear.  The  state  of  trade 
during  the  past  twelve  months  being  practically 
similar  to  that  of  1903,  little  in  the  shape  of 
revision  was  necessary,  but  where  this  was 
requisite,  it  has  generally  been  done  with  the 
same  thoroughness  as  hitherto.  This  careful 
annual  revision,  based  upon  the  practical 
rewriting  of  the  work  some  years  ago,  has 
placed  it  in  a  position  amongst  builders’ 
price  books  hardly  dreamt  of  in  connexion 
with  the  work  as  originally  produced.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  price  of  bricks,  as  a  basis 
of  the  price  of  brickwork,  has  been  reduced 
from  that  obtaining  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  at  phenomenal  height,  although  we  can 
hardly  reconcile  the  method  of  pricing  given 
in  the  heading  with  the  reduced  prices  of  labour 
and  materials.  We  should  like  some  indication 
given  as  to  the  amount  of  discount  from  some 
of  the  list  prices;  list  prices  giving  little 
indication  of  the  true  value  of  the  various 
articles.  This  question  of  list  prices  and 
prime  costs  is  a  very  vexed  one,  and  leads  to 
many  disputes.  The  Conditions  of  Contract 
of  the  R.I.B.A.  are  fairly  explicit,  leaving  open 
the  question  of  cash  discounts  only.  In  dealing 
with  invoices,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  fre¬ 
quently  to  see  what  a  tradesman  professes  to 
allow  for  prompt  payment.  The  sooner  the 
question  is  definitely  settled  the  better, 
although  most  surveyors  have  a  limit  in  their 
own  practice  as  to  what  they  will  allow  under 
this  head.  To  revert  to  the  book,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  new  volume  fully 
maintains  the  reputation  the  work  has  gained. 


Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  Through  France  to 
Florence.  By  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray  ; 
accompanied  by  Henry  W.  Nevinson  and 
Montgomery  Carmichael.  London  :  John 
Murray.  1904. 

This  is  a  book  a  trois  ;  the  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Murray,  part  of  the  literary  portion  by  Mr. 
Nevinson,  the  rest  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  From 
our  point  of  view,  however,  the  value  of  the 
book  lies  mainly  in  the  illustrations.  Mr. 
Murray’s  original  watercolours  for  these  were 
exhibited  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery,  when  we  fully  expressed  our 
opinion  of  their  artistic  beauty  and  finish. 
We  have  equal  praise  for  the  manner  in  wnich 
they  are  reproduced.  Such  colour-printed 
illustrations  are  seldom  seen,  in  English  books 
at  all  events,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  pains  or 
cost  have  been  spared  over  them.  A  note  on 
the  subject  informs  us  that  they  have  been 
printed  by  Messrs.  Andre  and  Sleigh  in  their 
latest  development  of  the  photographic  three  - 
colour  process  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  the  highly  burnished  paper  often  used 
lor  this  purpose,  they  have  been  printed  on  a 
specially  prepared  plate  paper.  A  description 
0  the  process  is  given,  for  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book.  It  has  certainly  been  most 


successful  as  far  as  colour-printing  can  be  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
illustrated  books  we  have  ever  seen.  As  we  ob¬ 
served  when  reviewing  Mr.  Murray’s  exhibition, 
the  majority  of  the  pictures  deal  with  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects,  and  architecture  could  hardly 
be  better  treated  pictorially  than  it  is  here. 
Many  architects  may  be  glad  to  have  the  book 
solely  for  the  illustrations. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  book  is  also  high. 
The  style  of  writing  of  both  authors  has  an  ease 
and  charm,  and  though  it  is  not  a  book  of 
serious  architectural  or  archaeological  study, 
there  are  a  great  many  interesting  descriptions 
of  reflections  on  the  places  visited.  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael  gives  a  capital  description  of  a  visit  to 
the  Carrara  marble  quarries,  where  he  suggests 
that  sculptors  should  occasionally  come,  if  not 
to  choose  their  marble,  as  it  is  said  that  Michel¬ 
angelo  did,  at  all  events  “  to  come  into  contact 
with  marble  in  the  rough ;  it  would  give  new 
inspiration  at  home  to  their  marble  in  relief.” 
In  regard  to  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  he  thinks 
that  the  sensational  fact  of  its  leaning  has 
rather  blinded  visitors  to  its  remarkable  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty.  There  are  notes  on  a  good  many 
out-of-the-way  places,  which  may  be  useful  as 
suggestions  to  travellers  in  Italy.  A  good  deal 
of  the  book  is  purely  literary  in  its  interest,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  within  our  professed 
province,  or  we  should  deal  with  it  more  at 
length.  But  it  is  all  pleasant  reading,  and 
never  dull  for  a  moment.  Being  a  book  rather 
sumptuously  got  up,  besides  the  attraction  of 
the  beautiful  illustrations,  it  is  particularly 
suited  for  a  gift- book,  in  which  sense  we  may 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  anyone  who 
is  wanting  to  choose  a  present  for  a  relative  or 
friend. 


Ilispano- Moresque  Ware  of  the  XVth  Century. 

By  A.  Van  de  Put.  The  Art  Workers' 

Quarterly.  Chapman  &  Hall.  London  :  1904. 
“  A  contribution,”  so  the  author  calls  it,  to 
the  History  and  Chronology  of  this  Art  in 
Spain,  “  based  upon  armorial  specimens.” 
Very  fortunate  is  it  that  there  are  so  many 
armorial  specimens.  Very  fortunate  (for  the 
moment)  that  chivalry  died  so  hard  in  Spain, 
for  it  affords  us  valuable  clues  as  to  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  arts  of  that  land.  Yet  in 
this  very  survival  of  decadent  chivalry,  and  in 
its  consequent  sterilisation  of  social  and  political 
progress,  lies  the  reason  for  the  foreigners’ 
ignorance  of  Spain,  for  the  few  exports  of 
that  land,  for  the  rarity — this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees — of  examples  of  its  ancient  arts  and 
crafts.  Although  Spain  was  once  the 
dominating  Power  of  Europe,  Spanish  mediaaval 
MSS.  are  rarest  of  rare  books  out  of  Spain, 
Spanish  printing  has  been  hardly  noticed, 
Spanish  pottery  only  beginning  to  assume  any 
importance  in  the  field  of  ceramic  studies.  The 
book  before  us  is  avowedly  a  piece  of  pioneer 
research,  which,  since  the  examples  are  almost 
all  taken  from  English  collections,  it  is  the  more 
surprising  is  but  now  undertaken. 

For  some  reason — probably  the  almost 
superhuman  efforts  of  the  Church  to  check  the 
spread  of  religious  disaffection  in  the  XVth 
and  XVTth  centuries — we  know  rather  more 
about  Spain  in  the  XHIth  and  XIVth  cen¬ 
turies  than  we  do  of  it  during  the  succeeding 
hundred  years.  In  the  work  under  review 
M.  Van  de  Put  pretends  to  present  something 
like  a  connected,  if  tentative,  survey  of  the 
development  of  XVth  century  Hispano- 
Moresque  ware — this,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
means  “  lustre  ”  at  its  best.  Now  “  lustre  ” 
flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the  IXth  century 
after  Christ,  and  is  very  likely  of  much  earlier 
origin.  The  art  spread  rapidly  through  Moslem 
nations,  and  if  Edrisi,  writing  before  1154, 
means  lustre  by  “  Golden  Pottery  ” — as  he 
almost  certainly  does — (M.  Van  de  Put  quotes 
a  French  translation)  it  was  actually  being 
exported  from  Spain  in  the  Xllth  century  as 
the  product  of  Moorish  potters.  In  the  XHIth 
century  the  building  of  the  great  Alhambra 
yielded  considerable  opportunities  for  ceramic 
designers.  The  tiles  there  observed,  and  the 
style  and  workmanship  of  the  one  surviving 
Aihambra  vase,  point  to  Malaga  as  the  pro¬ 
venance.  A  certain  dish  at  St.  Petersburg, 
claimed  to  range  with  the  above,  bears  the 
Malaga  mark.  By  1530  this  particular  ware 
(Malagan)  had  practically  lost  its  reputation. 

And  now  we  enter  on  controversy.  Not  a 
few  writers  have  taken  the  view  that  Majorcan 
(Majolica)  is  the  correct  name  for  the  pottery, 
which,  shipped  to  Italy — in  particular  to  Pisa 
and  Siena — gave  the  inspiration  to  the  great 


masters  of  Italian  faience  in  the  XVth  and 
XVTth  centuries. 

On  p.  39,  el  seq.,  M.  Van  de  Put  sets  out  the 
evidence  for  the  supposed  fabrique  at  Inca,  in 
the  island  of  Majorca,  and  certainly  persuades 
us  that  Davillier,  upon  whom  the  authority 
for  the  Majorcan  contention  most  certainly  rests, 
was  mistaken,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  careless, 
arch  geologically.  It  appears  tolerably  certain 
that  the  early  European  lustre  was  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  that  its  shipment  in  the  Balearic 
vessels  had  probably  led  to  the  notion  that  the 
art  hailed  from  one  of  the  islands  of  that  group. 

We  must  not  spoil  the  perusal  of  M.  Van  de 
Put’s  text  by  laying  bare  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  to  which  what  we  have  already  said 
may  be  taken  as  introductory.  His  work  is 
deeply  interesting  and  admirably  written,  and 
readers  who  are  also  students  will  find  refer¬ 
ences  given  throughout  the  work  to  authorities 
consulted,  and  will  be  gratified  to  discover  at 
last  a  reliable  index.  The  general  method  of 
describing  the  specimens  of  pottery  cited  is 
that  of  the  Catalogue  Raisonce ,  and  it  is  at  once 
clear  and  concise.  A  sketch  map  giving  the  chief 
centres  of  manufacture  is  inserted  opposite  p.  20. 

The  illustration  plates,  three  of  which  are  in 
colours,  are,  upon  the  whole,  good,  but,  of 
course,  printed  upon  the  usual  bad  shiny  paper 
which  certain  publishers  continue  to  declare  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  report  and  the  continual  practice  of 
the  Clarendon  Press.  The  text  itself  is  very 
well  printed,  and  the  work  is  sensibly  and 
prettily  bound. 


Picturesque  Middlesex.  By  R.  H.  Ernest  Hill 
and  Duncan  Moul.  London :  F.  and  E. 
Robinson  &  Co.  1904. 

Mr.  Hill  describes,  and  Mr.  Duncan  Moul 
illustrates  in  this  book  the  numerous  villages 
that  lie  outside  suburban  London  on  its  north 
and  west  sides,  a  district  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  rivers  Thames,  Colne, .  and  Lea, 
each  giving  added  charm  to  those  places  that 
happen  to  be  placed  on  or  near  them.  The 
scheme  adopted  has  been  to  begin  at  the  southern 
boundary  at  Hampton  Court,  gradually  working 
up  the  Colne  valley  to  the  county  border  near 
Rickmansworth,  then  passing  east  through 
Edgware  and  Hendon  to  Enfield  and  the  Lea. 
With  the  ever-increasing  facilities  of  transit  by 
train  and  tram  the  portion  of  the  county  lying 
west  and  north-west  of  the  Metropolis  is  better 
known  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
disadvantages  must  necessarily  result  from 
the  opening-up  of  what  have  hitherto  been  very 
secluded  spots,  and  the  book  under  notice  will 
be  an  interesting  possession  for  those  who 
already  know  the  charm  of  this  county,  or  for 
those  Londoners  who  wish  a  guide  to  pleasant 
places  almost  at  their  doors.  Even  the  brick¬ 
field  district  that  forms  such  a  feature  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  between  Southall  and 
West  Drayton,  if  apparently  uninteresting,  will 
well  repay  the  searcher  after  the  picturesque  ; 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  the  bridges,  the 
slowly-moving  and  highly-coloured  barges,  with 
often  a  background  of  trees,  provide  pictures 
which  the  artist  need  not  despise.  Nearly 
every  village  has  its  picturesque  cottages  and 
an  interesting  church.  Some  of  these  latter, 
chiefly  those  nearer  London,  have  suffered 
from  restoration  or  rebuilding,  but  nearer  the 
county  boundary,  especially  on  the  west,  much, 
remains  of  interest  architecturally— the  fine 
Norman  work  at  Harlington  and  Hannonas* 
worth,  the  monuments  ranging  from  the  AlVtn 
century  brass  to  the  late  Renaissance  tomb  a 
Harrow  and  Harefield,  being  but  a  few  points 
among  many.  Some  interesting  late  glass  wi 
be  found  in  the  little  church  at  Great  Greenford 
and  interesting  fonts  at  West  Drayton,  Hayes, 
and  Hendon.  Of  domestic  work  the  most 
important  perhaps  are  the  grand  barn  at  Har- 
mondsworth,  190  ft.  long,  and  the  remains  ot  a 
camera  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  near  Hare- 
field.  At  this  latter  village  is  a  good  group  01 
almshouses  ;  smaller  ones  are  to  be  tounc  a 
Whitchurch.  Most  of  the  foregoing  are  either 
illustrated  or  described  in  this  book,  and  a 
lovers  of  the  Home  County  will  find  it  a  handy 
book  of  reference.  A  small  map  would  hav 
been  a  useful  addition  to  the  work— we  would 
suggest  it  in  future  editions. 

impstead  Wells:  A  Short  History  of  Their 
Rise  and  Decline.  By  George  W.  Pot 
London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 

[is  little  book  recounts  the  story  of  the  ancient 
11s  and  springs  of  Hampstead.  The  author, 
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who  is  a  trustee  of  the  Wells  and  Campden 
Charity  (1698),  gives  a  short  description  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  neighbourhood,  of 
the  former  supply  of  drinking-water  from  the 
north  and  north-west  of  London,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Hampstead  Water  Works 
Company,  who,  in  1692,  leased  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  the  ponds  on  East  Heath  whence, 
as  well  as  from  the  Highgate  ponds,  they  con¬ 
ducted  the  unfiltered  water  to  a  reservoir  now 
the  sight  of  Tolmer’s-square,  Hampstead-road. 
The  New  River  Company  constructed  the  reser¬ 
voir  near  the  Whitestone  pond  when  they  took 
over  the  works  fifty  years  ago.  Of  the  many  old 
wells,  springs,  and  conduits  cited  by  Mr.  Potter 
there  was  one  which  we  ourselves  distinctly 
remember  at  what  is  now  the  summit  of  Fitz- 
jolin’s-avenue  where,  being  then  in  the  fields, 
many  a  time  we  have  seen  the  water-carriers 
descend  the  steps  and  dip  their  buckets  into  the 
pool  beneath  the  old  arch.  Known  as  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Well,  it  is  illustrated  in  Hone’s  “  Table 
Book,”  vol.  iii.,  1841  ;  the  water  did  not  freeze, 
and  was  not  chalybeate.  The  chalybeate 
springs  were  in  another  part  of  the  parish,  at 
Well  Walk,  rising  from  a  marshy  tract  whereof 
six  acres  constitute  the  corpus  of  a  trust  set  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  poor  in  December, 
1698,  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  (then  a  minor) 
and  his  mother  the  Countess.  The  grant 
specifies  the  “  medicinal  waters  called  the 
Wells,”  around  which  one  John  Duffield  shortly 
afterwards  built  the  Spa  which,  with  its  pump- 
room,  assembly-room,  and  gardens,  with  bowling- 
green  and  raffling  shops,  soon  became  a  highly 
popular  resort.  With  the  aid  of  plans  and 
illustrations  Mr.  Potter  traces  the  positions  and 
subsequent  uses  of  the  Spa  buildings.  The  Long 
or  Great  Room  in  Well  Walk,  shown  in  the 
print  after  Chatelaine,  having  been  converted 
into  a  chapel  in  1725,  and  since  used  as  a 
Volunteers’  drill-hall,  survived  until  1882 
when  a  house  called  “  Well  Side  ”  was  built  in 
its  place,  the  gardens,  however,  and  the  trees 
are  in  a  great  measure  preserved.  Alterations 
in  Well-walk  and  Well-road  and  the  making  of 
sewers  have  cut  off  the  flow  of  water  of  the  old 
chalybeate  spring  on  the  east  side  of  the  walk ; 
a  granite  drinking-fountain  erected  on  the  west 
side  yields  a  very  sparse  supply,  and  though  the 
spring  has  been  lately  found  in  the  near  vicinity, 
the  highly  ferruginous  water  contains  organic 
matter. 


Practical  Surveying.  A  Text-book  for  Students 
Preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey 
Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  George  William 
Usill,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.  Eighth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Beazeley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  London : 

Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1904. 

Most  students  of  surveying  are  familiar  with 
the  admirable  treatise  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Usill,  whose  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  examinations  enabled  him  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  most  appropriate 
treatment  to  be  followed  in  a  text-book.  In 
the  present  revised  edition  Mr.  Beazeley  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  adding  some  new 
matter,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
work  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  of  correcting 
sundry  topographical  and  kindred  errors  to  be 
found  in  previous  editions.  While  preserving 
the  original  text  as  far  as  possible,  the  editor  has 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  and  amplify  some 
portions  and  to  re-write  others.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  task  has  been 
performed  judiciously,  and  that  no  evidence 
is  given  of  a  desire  to  make  alterations  without 
adequate  reason.  As  the  manual  in  its  previous 
form  has  already  been  reviewed  in  our  columns, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
various  departments  of  surveying  work  that  are 
discussed  in  its  pages.  After  preliminary 
chapters  relating  to  the  instruments  and  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  forming  the  equipment  of 
the  surveyor,  the  author  discusses  chain  sur¬ 
veying,  theodolite  surveying,  traversing,  town 
surveying,  levelling,  contouring,  and  setting  out 
curves,  concluding  with  chapters  on  office  work 
and  land  quantities.  All  these  sections  of  the 
o-eneral  subject  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
feaves  little  to  be  desired  and  which  we  believe 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  students.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  claim  made 
upon  the  title  page,  relative  to  students  pre¬ 
parin'*  for  survey  work  in  the  colonies,  is 
scarcely  justified  by  the  body  of  the  work,  which 
is  essentially  a  text-book  of  surveying  as 
practised  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  engineering 
field  work  as  practised  in  India  and  similar 


countries,  or  with  the  special  knowledge  that 
should  be  possessed  by  aspirants  for  work  in 
the  colonies.  Mr.  Beazeley  has  certainly  made 
an  attempt  to  justify  reference  to  the  colonies 
by  the  insertion  of  a  chapter  containing  the 
latest  regulations  under  which  licences  for 
practice  are  issued  in  the  chief  British  posses¬ 
sions.  This  is  a  most  useful  feature,  and  one 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  text-books  on 
surveying  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  candidates 
must  look  elsewhere  for  teaching  in  the  higher 
and  special  branches  of  surveying  generally 
required  in  new  countries.  These  remarks  are 
merely  in  criticism  of  a  claim  which  is  not  fully 
substantiated,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  reflect¬ 
ing  in  any  way  upon  the  general  usefulness  of  a 
book  of  which  we  entertain  the  most  favourable 


regard  to  the  law  and  to  the  technical  part  of  the 
matter.  At  the  end  there  are  sections  and 
drawings,  and  a  full  index.  But  why  is  the  date 
of  publication  omitted  from  the  title  page  ? 
This  information  a  year  or  two  hence  may  be 
material. 


Aids  to  the  Study  of  Sanitary  Law.  By  Harry 
Critchley,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.A.  London: 
Bailliere,  Tindal,  &  Cox.  1904. 

This  is  simply  a  handbook  giving  in  untechnical 
and  clear  language  the  substance  of  the  various- 
existing  statutes  regulating  the  public  health. 
It  is  a  capital  book,  with  a  sufficient  index,  and 
should  be  useful  to  medical  officers,  who  have 
to  know  the  outlines  of  public  health  law. 


opinion.  _ 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy  By 

Wm.  H.  Booth  and  John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

London  :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  1904. 
Tuts  book  is  principally  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  methods  by  which  boilers  can  be 
economically  heated  without  the  concomitant  : 
evil  of  the  emission  of  smoke  from  the  boiler  : 
furnaces.  Only  very  brief  reference  is  made 
to  the  domestic  smoke  problem,  but  we  agree 
with  the  authors  that  its  solution  lies  in  the 
direction  of  gas  firing.  The  book  is  divided  into 
four  chapters  and  three  appendices.  Chapter  I. 
discusses  in  a  very  elementary  style  the  “  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Combustion  Process  ”  ;  Chapter  II., 
the  present  methods  of  burning  fuels  ;  Chapter 
III.,  the  improved  methods  of  burning  fuels  ; 
and  Chapter  IV.,  the  examination  of  waste 
gases  and  control  of  the  combustion  process. 
This  last  chapter  is,  we  think,  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  book. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  the  present 
smoke  of  London  is  due  to  the  use  of  water- 
tube  boilers  more  than  to  anything  else. 

“  Before  the  advent  of  the  latter-day  water-tube 
boiler  the  question  of  smoke  was  gradually  being 
brought  into  line.  Water- tube  boilers  had  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  in  the  matter  of  smoke.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  where  the  making  of  boilers 
is  very  far  behind  the  practice  of  this  country  (and  it 
was  still  further  behind  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago),  the 
water-tube  boiler  was  persevered  with,  and  the  well- 
known  type  of  to-day  was  evolved.  .  .  .  But  the  water- 
tube  boiler  in  America  was  the  product  of  the  hard  coal 
region.  It  was  made  to  burn  Pennsylvanian  anthra¬ 
cite,  which  is  absolutely  smokeless.  .  .  .  This  boiler, 
which  could  not  make  smoke  when  fired  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  anthracite,  was  sent  over  to  Great  Britain  to 
use  bituminous  coal,  and,  being  set  exactly  as  in  America 
the  results  have  been  hopelessly  bad.” 

The  smoke  remedy  for  water -tube  boilers 
recommended  by  the  authors  consists  in  the  use 
of  external  furnaces  or  generators,  and  firebrick 
linings  for  the  furnace  and  boiler  settings. 
The  boiler  is,  in  fact,  located  in  an  oven  heated 
by  the  combustion  of  producer  gas.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  initial  cost  of  an  installation 
of  this  description  would  be  greater  than  the 
older  forms,  but  the  authors  contend  that  the 
argument  that  steam  cannot  be  economically 
raised  unless  the  boiler  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
radiation  of  the  furnace  is  fallacious.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  smoke  emission  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary  if  the  boilers  were  heated 
in  the  manner  recommended,  but  we  fear  that 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  except  in  the  case 
of  very  large  installations. 

We  entirely  agree  that  the  time  has  come 
when  more  stringent  supervision  as  to  smoke 
emission  should  be  demanded.  A  large  number 
of  manufacturers  have  already  replaced  steam 
engines  with  gas  engines,  with  the  result  that 
where  such  conversion  has  taken  place  smoke 
emission  has  ceased  and  pecuniary  advantage 
accrued.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  who 
continue  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  with  smoke 
cannot  justly  claim  that  their  machinery  cannot 
be  economically  operated  without  the  use  of 
steam.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  laws 
relating  to  the  smoke  nuisance  already  exist, 
but  we  are  also  aware  that  even  in  the  heart  of 
London  scores  of  factory  chimneys  continue 
to  belch  forth  smoke  of  appalling  blackness. 

The  authors  rightly  say  that  “  smoke  ought 
to  be  attacked,  not  only  because  it  brings  dirt 
and  depression  in  its  train,  but  because  its 
emission  is  accompanied  by  that  of  gases  which 
are  directly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  all 
living  things.”  We  welcome  the  attempt 
of  the  authors  to  demonstrate  how  even  water- 
tube  boilers  may  be  economically  fired  without 
emission  of  smoke  from  the  furnaces. 

New  Streets  :  Laying  Out  and  Making  Up.  By 

A.  Taylor  Allen,  C.E.  London :  The 

Sanitary  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  1904. 

This  is  a  useful  little  compilation  giving  clear 
I  and  brief  information  on  the  subject,  both  in 


The  “  Mechanical  World  ”  Pocket  Diary  and 
Year  Book  for  1905.  Manchester:  Mechanical 
World  Offices. 

The  chief  feature  of  novelty  in  the  present 
edition  of  this  little  book  is  the  addition  of  tables 
of  trigonometrical  ratios,  of  the  squares,  cubes, 
and  fourth  powers  of  fractions,  and  of  powers, 
roots,  and  reciprocals  of  factors  in  common 
request.  A  table  of  sheet  and  hoop  iron  gauges 
is  now  included,  and  various  minor  revisions 
have  been  made. 

- ^ - 
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Correspondence. 


SPRING-GARDENS,  CHARING  CROSS, 
AND  WHITEHALL. 

Sir, — As  a  student  of  London  topography, 
I  quite  appreciate  the  time  and  labour  in¬ 
volved  by,  and  the  excellence  of,  your  New 
Year’s  article.  One  is  obliged  for  the  writers 
courteous  offer  of  Mr.  Cates’s  survey,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  that  gentleman 
was  the  professional  successor  of  Chawner  & 
Pennethorne.  My  point,  however,  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  another  way.  The  London  Post 
Office  Directory  for  1886  shows  that  Viscount 
Gage  inhabited  No.  4,  Whitehall-yard;  ana 
section  19  of  the  Horse  Guards  Avenue  Act, 

1888,  provided  that,  before  No.  5  and  6,  White- 
hall-yard,  were  demolished,  No.  4  should  be 
fitted  up  for  a  Government  office,  such  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  Bankruptcy  Department  occu¬ 
pied  Nos.  5  and  6  from  1886,  and  passed,  in 

1889,  into  No.  4,  when  the  alterations  were 

completed.  .  ,  , 

As  to  the  identification  of  the  site  of  tne 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Portland’s  house  by 
means  of  the  present  houses  in  Whitehall- 
gardens,  my  statement  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
house  covered  the  spot  is  based  on  a  tetium 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.  Dr.  Sheppara, 
to  whose  book  I  am  referred,  states  that  tn 
Duchess  sub-divided  her  house,  and  the  lease 
had  become  intermixed.  He  quotes  j 
original  lease  to  William,  .Earl  of 
but  omits  the  length  of  land  conveyed.  1° 
lease  is  dated  April  6,  1696,  and  conveys 
frontage  of  124  ft.  5  in.  for  forty-two  years 
6s.  8d.  a  year,  according  to  the  enrolmen 
of  leases  in  the  Land  Revenue  Recor  • 
There  arc,  as  Dr.  Sheppard  states,  subs  • 
quent  leases  to  the  succeeding  Dukes  and 
the  Duchess ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  Bromley 
view,  that  Portland  House  did  not  stand 
the  extreme  north  of  the  land  leased,  wn 
No.  6,  Whitehall-gardens,  has  only  a  fr01)ta°f 
of  some  40  ft.,  and  is  on  the  extreme  north 
the  ground.  I  hazarded  that  No.  0  w 
originally  Lord  Sheffield’s  house,  as  he  was 
living  in  the  Privy  Gardens,  as  they  wer 
then  called,  in  1795.  In  Mrs.  -fdeanes 
“Early  Married  Life  of  Maria  Josepha  L  J 
Stanley  (of  Alderley),”  under  date  October  , 
1808,  Lady  Maria  writes: — “We  are  told 
house  in  Privy  Gardens  is  nearly  comple  > 
and  that  it  looks  well.  When  my  H 
Sheffield  (Gibbon’s  friend  did  not  die  u  , 
1821)  sees  how  different  whitewash,  paint, 
paper  make  it  appear,  I  think  he  win 
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sorry  he  parted  with  ib,  for  the  situation 
!S  ,„it  him  better  than  Portlnnd-place. 
Th  yearly  rent  is  2101,  and  .the  taxes 
moderate  from  the  place  being  extra 
parochial  on  account  of  its  being  part  of  the 
old  palace  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  house  stood  north  or  south  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  site;  prior  to  1847  these 
houses  were  not  numbered  m  the  Post  Office 
Directory  but  the  residents  were  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  The  task  of  identification 
is  therefore,  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  re¬ 
searches  of  your  article  writer  are  worthy  of 
much  praise.  Robert  J.  Lister. 


I  School,  Porth.— The  Higher  Elementary 
School,  which  lias  been  erected  at  Porth,  has 
iust  been  opened.  The  school  has  cost  10,375^. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Willis,  Pentre,  and 
the  architect  Mr.  J.  Rees,  Pentre.  There  is 
accommodation  for  240  children  in  the  seven 
classrooms. 


Gbe  Student's  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— IV. 

A  Sixteen-story  Office  Building  ( continued ). 

ONTINUING  the  description — com¬ 
menced  in  our  last  issue — of 
the  Ingalls  Building,  we  will 
next  consider  the  construction  of 
the  columns. 

Fig.  20  includes  a  part  vertical  section  of  a 
typical  column  with  girder  connexions,  and  a 
cross-section  of  the  same  column. 

Each  column  is  provided  with  four,  six,  or 
eight  plain  round  steel  bars,  ranging  from 
2  in.  to  3£  in.  diameter,  having  faced  ends 
held  together  by  sleeves  of  wrought- iron  pipe 
filled  with  cement  grout.  In  the  basement 
these  bars  take  a  bearing,  as  already  stated, 
on  the  projecting  faced  bosses  of  the  cast-iron 


bases.  In  the  first  three  stories  the  column 
bars  were  cut  to  length,  so  that  they  extended  a 
few  inches  above  the  floors,  and  the  next 
lengths  were  added  as  the  work  proceeded. 
In  the  stories  above,  the  bars  were  of  sufficient 
length  to  extend  through  two  floors,  the  jointing 
in  each  case  being  performed  with  pipe  sleeves 
and  cement  grout. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  round  bars  is  to 
resist  direct  compression,  but  in  addition 
each  column  has  from  four  to  ten  twisted  bars 
of  square  cross-section  to  resist  tension  due  to 
flexure  arising  from  wind  pressure.  The 
column  in  Fig.  20  has  ten  twisted  bars,  placed 
1  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  these 
bars  being  joined  together  at  the  middle  of 
each  story  with  splices  formed  of  J-in.  twisted 
bars  wrapped  with  wire. 

In  addition  to  vertical  reinforcement,  the 
round  compressive  bars  are  connected,  by  three 
sets  of  transverse  ties  in  the  height  of  each 
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FIG.  20. 
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story,  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  outward 
buckling,  and  to  add  to  the  shearing  strength 
of  the  columns.  The  twisted  wind  bars  are  also 
tied  transversely  by  hoops  of  £-in.  twisted  steel, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  These  hoops  are  spaced 
at  intervals  of  about  12  in.,  centre  to  centre, 
and  secured  by  wire  to  the  verticals,  the  ends 
of  each  hoop  being  bound  with  wire. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cross-sections  of  the 
various  columns  were  settled  in  accordance 
with  architectural  requirements,  and  with  the 
loads  to  be  carried.  The  resistance  of  the  cross- 
section  so  determined  was  calculated  in  the  first 
place  for  concrete  alone,  and  the  deficiency  of 
strength  was  then  made  good  by  the  addition  of 
round  steel  bars.  Thus  the  practice  followed 
was  in  agreement  with  the  principle  stated  in  a 
previous  article,*  that  “  the  only  advantage  of 
longitudinal  reinforcement  in  columns  consists 
in  adding  the  resistance  of  the  steel  to  the 
resistance  of  the  concrete.” 

Allowance  was  also  made  for  strain  due  to 
shrinking  of  the  concrete  (which,  as  we  showed 
in  the  same  article,  may  cause  severe  initial 
stress  in  the  steel  reinforcement)  and  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  materials  was  adjusted 
so  that  the  stresses  might  be  proportional  to 
the  co-efficients  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and 
the  steel. 

On  reference  to  Fig.  20  it  will  be  seen  that 
very  strong  girder  connexions  are  formed  by 
the  diagonal  bracing  bars  and  the  concrete 
brackets  on  the  column  at  the  end  of  the  girders. 

Corresponding  with  the  spacing  of  the 
columns,  the  main  girder  spans  are  from  16  ft. 
to  33  ft.,  the  clear  spans,  of  course,  being 
slightly  less.  In  the  ground  floor,  the  main 
girders  measure  20  in.  wide  by  36  in.  deep  ;  in 
the  first  floor,  20  in.  wide  by  34  in.  deep ;  and  in 
the  floors  above  20  in.  wide  by  27  in.  deep.  The 
depths  here  mentioned  include  the  thickness  of 
the  floor  slabs,  which  are  7  in.  thick  in  the 
ground  floor,  and  5  in.  thick  in  all  floors  above. 

Fig.  21  gives  details  of  typical  girder  con¬ 
struction,  the  most  noticeable  feature  being 
the  apparent  preponderance  of  reinforcement 
in  the  upper  part  of  each  beam.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
upper  bars  only  extend  for  a  certain  distance 
from  each  support.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
owing  to  the  ample  strength  and  rigidity  of  the 
column  connexions,  the  girders  were  justifiably 
considered  as  continuous  beams.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  upper  part  of  the  cross- 
section  is  in  tension  up  to  the  point  of  contrary 
flexure,  a  fact  accounting  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  reinforcement  illustrated  in  Fig.  21. 

In  addition  to  the  horizontal  reinforcement 
shown,  all  the  girders  are  amply  provided 
with  vertical  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
U-shaped  stirrups  of  twisted  steel  bars  for 
resisting  shear,  every  alternate  stirrup  being 
inverted.  These  stirrups  are  placed  at  different 
distances  apart  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  diminution  of  shearing  stress  towards 
the  middle  of  the  girder.  The  ends  of  the 
horizontal  bars  are  continuous  through  the 
columns,  and  pass  between  the  vertical  com¬ 
pression  bars. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  connexions  between 
the  beams  and  the  columns  are  strengthened 
"by  diagonal  bracing,  extending  from  the  top 
of  the  girder  downward,  and  from  the  bottom 
upward,  the  lower  diagonals  being  protected  by 
concrete  brackets,  which  not  only  help  to  fix 
the  ends  of  the  girders,  but  also  serve  as  addi¬ 
tional  wind  bracing  (see  Fig.  20). 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the 
horizontal  and  diagonal  reinforcement  in  the 
girders  represented  in  Fig.  21,  the  letters  in 
this  table  corresponding  with  those  in  the 
sections. 


Particulars  of  Reinforcement  in  Fig.  21. 
Horizontal  Reinforcement  in  Girders. 
a  4  II  in.  bars  10  ft.  long 
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2  H 
2  li 


2  li 
2  f 
2  1 
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Diagonal  reinforcement  in  Column  Connexions. 

1  2  1  in.  bars  9}  ft.  long 

2  2  1  „  8i 

3  2  i  „  6 

4  2  l  „  5J 

5  2  i  „  8 

6  2  J  „  5 


Stirrups  in  Girders  at  Left  Hand. 
x  4  i  in.  U-bars  6  ft.  4  in.  long 

x  10  i  „  6  ft.  4  in.  „ 

y  14  i  „  7  ft.  8  in.  „ 

Stirrups  in  Girder  at  Right  Hand. 

10  i  in.  U-bars  4  ft.  4 J  in.  long. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  under  parts  of 
girders  are  not  covered,  but  in  the  corridors  of 
the  building  a  ceiling  is  formed  6  in.  below  the 
under  side,  the  space  between  the  ceilings  and 
the  floor  slabs  being  used  as  air  ducts  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  system  of  ventilation. 

The  floor  slabs  are  reinforced  by  two  series 
of  twisted  bars  laid  longitudinally  and  trans¬ 
versely,  the  bars  being  simply  held  in  position 
by  the  surrounding  concrete.  Each  of  the 
larger  floor  panels,  measuring  32  ft.  by  16  ft., 
is  sub-divided  into  two  panels,  each  16  ft. 
square,  by  an  intermediate  girder  (see 
Fig.  22).  In  calculating  the  proportions  of 
the  reinforcement,  the  panels  were  treated  as 
slabs,  supported  along  each  of  the  four  sides. 

Fig.  22  is  a  typical  plan,  which  shows  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  upper  floors ;  and 
Fig.  23  is  a  floor  section  between  the  columns 
from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  The  widths 
of  the  main  girders  represented  in  this  section 
are  as  follows  : — 

On  floors  2  to  4  20  in. 

„  6  to  9  18  in. 

„  10  and  11  17  in. 

„  12  to  attic  16.  in. 

Fig.  24  is  a  section  between  the  columns 
across  the  building.  In  this  drawing  the  inter¬ 
mediate  girder  will  be  seen  as  well  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  girders  illustrated  in  Fig.  21. 

All  the  floor  slabs  are  monolithic  with  the 
walls,  columns,  and  girders,  the  calculated 
live  loads  being  200  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  ground 
floor,  80  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  first  floor,  and 
60  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  remainder  of  the  floors. 

As  indicated  in  Fig.  12  ante,  the  roof  is  flat,  and 
its  construction  generally  resembles  that  of 
the  floors.  The  upper  surface  of  the  concrete 
slab  is  covered  with  thick  sheets  of  roofing 
felt  jointed  with  tar,  and  over  this  is  a  1^-in.  layer 
of  concrete,  faced  with  neat  cement  finished 
smooth  and  divided  into  squares  by  V-shaped 
grooves  filled  with  asphalt,  the  same  as  in  the 
cuse  of  the  street  foot  pavement. 

Irrespective  of  the  marble  and  brick  facing, 
the  outer  walls  of  the  building  are  only  8  in. 
thick,  and  the  party  walls  are  not  more  than 
4  in.  thick.  The  concrete  of  the  walls  is 
reinforced  throughout  with  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  of  twisted  steel.  Fig.  25  includes 
an  elevation  on  the  Vine-street  frontage,  from 
ground  level  to  the  fourth  floor,  and  a  section 
of  the  outer  wall.  The  vertical  bars  (a)  extend¬ 
ing  through  two  floors  are  £  in.  square  and 
27  ft.  long,  the  ends  being  jointed  close  to  the 
floor  line.  These  bars  are  about  2  in.  away 
from  the  window  openings.  The  vertical 
bars  (6)  form  the  column  wind  reinforcement, 
which  has  already  been  described,  the  joints 
being  made  half-way  up  each  story.  The 
horizontal  reinforcement  (c)  consists  of  pairs 
of  £-in.  twisted  steel  bars  set  side  by  side  near 
each  face  of  the  wall,  and  about  in.  above  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  window  openings. 
The  bars  are  27  ft.  long,  and  their  ends  are 
overlapped  21  in.  at  all  joints,  the  overlapped 
ends  being  bound  with  wire  when  the  joints 
come  between  the  columns. 

Fig.  26  is  a  plan  and  section  of  a  stairway, 
the  position  of  which  is  indicated  in  Fig.  22. 
As  all  essential  details  are  clearly  shown  in 
the  drawings  no  comment  is  necessary. 

Adhesion  between  the  concrete  and  the  steel 
was  taken  at  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  experiment 
demonstrated  that  |-in.  twisted  bars  embedded 
in  concrete  blocks,  measuring  8  in.  by  8  in.  by 
12  in.  long,  could  not  be  pulled  out  until  the 
force  attained  19,000  lb.  This  high  result  was 
evidently  due  to  the  mechanical  bond  afforded 
by  the  twisted  surface  of  the  steel  bar,  added 
to  the  natural  adhesion  between  the  two 
materials  (see  Article  VI.  of  our  previous 
series*).  It  is  claimed  by  the  patentees  of  the 
twisted  bars  that  twisting  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  their  tensile  resistance  by  about 
33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  untwisted  bars, 
and  of  raising  their  elastic  limit  almost  to  the 
ultimate  resistance  of  plain  bars. 

In  the  building  now  under  consideration,  the 
bars  were  twisted  on  the  site  by  a  specially 
designed  machine  having  three  different  heads 
revolving  at  different  speeds  to  suit  the  sizes 
of  the  bars  to  be  treated.  The  time  required 
for  twisting  averaged  about  one  minute,  the 


*  The  Builder,  Vol.  Ixxxv.,  p.  612. 


*  The  Builder,  Vol.  Lxxxv.,  p.  165. 


bars  being  twisted  so  that  the  angle  formed 
by  the  edge  was  tangential  to  an  angle  of  abou 
20  deg.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a  1-in. 
square  bar  this  effect  can  be  attained  by  one 
complete  turn  in  each  foot  of  length. 

The  concrete  used  throughout  the  structure 
consisted  of  1  part  of  Portland  cement,  2  parts 
of  clean  sharp  sand,  and  4  parts  of  pebbles,  oi 
crushed  limestone.  A  wet  mixture  was  generally 
used,  the  proportion  of  water  being  varied  to 
suit  the  different  members  for  which  it  was 
required.  The  concrete  was  thoroughly  stirred 
and  worked  in  the  moulds  by  means  of  steel  bars, 
or  timber  poles,  so  as  to  insure  the  escape  of 
air,  and  the  filling  of  all  spaces  between  the 
several  bars  of  the  reinforcement.  Especial! 
care  was  taken  in  the  case  of  narrow  girderffl 
to  fill  the  moulds  slowly,  and  to  stir  the  concrete 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  formation  on 
voids.  In  addition  to  stirring  of  the  concrete 
the  moulds  were  all  struck  on  the  outside  with 
mallets  to  insure  the  settlement  of  the  concrete 
and  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  voids 
on  the  exterior  faces  of  the  work. 

In  the  next  article  a  brief  account  will  bo 
given  of  the  concrete  moulds  and  plan! 
employed  by  the  building  contractors. 

- - 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Blashill. — We  greatly  regret  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death,  on  Friday,  January  20, 
his  house,  29,  Tavistock-square,  London,  aft 
a  short  illness,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
his  75th  year.  Mr.  Blashill,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Blashill,  of  Sutton-on-Hull,  received  his] 
education  at  Hull,  Scarborough,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Architecture 
Association,  and  was  President  in  1862-3.  1 
1866  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  in  187 
a  Fellow,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  which  he  served  as  member  of 
Council,  and  for  the  sessions  of  1900-1,  1902-3, 
and  1904-5,  was  elected  a  member  of  tM 
Science  Standing  Committee.  He  was  « 
Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution;  Vice- 
President  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1901,  and  honorary  _  treasurer  ( 
that  society  during  some  while  until  nil 
resignation  of  that  office  in  November,  1899 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Londo 
Topographical  Society,  whose  annual  meetin 
he  attended  but  four  or  five  weeks  ago.  I 
February,  1887,  Mr.  Blashill,  defeating  A.  1 
Peebles  by  one  vote,  was  elected  to  succea 
G.  J.  Vulliamy,  who  died  in  1886,  as  Superin 
tending  Architect  to  the  late  Metropolis 
Board  of  Works.  He  held  that  appointmon 
under  their  successors,  the  London  County 
Council,  until  his  retirement,  on  a  pension) 
on  March  28,  1899,  the  term  of  his  tenure  ( 
office  having  been  extended  in  the  interests  01 
the  public  service  on  three  occasions  within 
the  interval,  notwithstanding  his  attainment 
of  the  age  of  65  years  in  October,  1895.  W 
the  period  1887-1899  Mr.  Blashill  prepared  tjj 
plans  and  designs  of  a  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  LondOT 
County  Council,  amongst  them  being  tn 
following: — The  enlargement,  with  a  gall^f 
for  the  public  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
floor  space,  of  the  boardroom  at  Sprinj 
gardens  for  the  London  County  Council,  1SS 
and  an  extension  of  the  reporters’  gallery 
1894 ;  the  Weights  and  Measures  Testiog 
Offices  and  the  Gas-Meter  Testing  Station  1 
Rosebery-avenue,  Clerkenwell,  1891-3;  JB 
Weights  and  Measures  Testing  Offices,  on  jn 
site  of  the  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  -Newmp 
ton ;  the  lodge  at  North  Woolwich  Garaen 
1891 ;  the  fire  brigade  stations  at  North  VVM 
wich,  Dulwich,  Cherry  Garden-street,  R°t™*' 
hithe,  Simpson-street,  Battersea,  Carmelite 
street,  Whitefriars,  Lewisham  (old  Lewisnan 
House  site),  Clerkenwell,  Red  Cross-stree 
Cripplegate  Without,  Hampstead  (enlarge* 
ment),  Fulham-road,  near  Parson’s  Green,  an 
South  Lambeth,  a  conversion  of  AninsrwJ 
House ;  the  Coroner’s  Courts  at  Betnn  j 
Green,  1896,  and  Paddington,  1898;  and  I 
Weights  and  Measures  Testing  Offices  1 
Harrow-road  and  in  Calvert-street,  bno 
ditch.  He  was  the  architect  of 
blocks  of  working-class  dwellings,  built  on  nw 
Boundary-street,  Shoreditch,  site,  0Pened,  /I 
the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  on  Marc 
1900 ;  of  similar  blocks  built  on  the  site  I 
Millbank  Prison,  some  other  of  his  desA  1 
being  carried  out  there  by  his  successor,  •! 
Riley ;  cottages  on  Plot  II.  of  the  ,»r  1 
street,  Limehouse,  area  (1899) ;  and,  m 
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streer,  j_,imenouse,  area  viotw; ;  ~ -. 

junction  with  Sir  Alexander  Binme,  latent 
Engineer,  London  County  Council,  the  n 
at  the  entrances  into  tne  Blackwall  tu 


opened  on  May  22,  1897.  On  January^ 
1887,  we  illustrated  his  plans  and 
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Blashill  4  Haywood  were ,  the  archi- 
i  after  the  Gothic  style,  of  Christ  Church, 
‘  Burn  Hill  Beckenham.  In  November, 
03BTe  ““  appointed,  with  Mr.  W.  D. 
L  and  Mr.  ff  D.  Searles-Wood,  as  a  re- 
esentative  member  of  the  Institute  upon  a 
fnt  Committee  of  the  Plumbers  Company, 
'  larser  Water  Authorities  of  the  country, 
the  Institute,  to  inquire  into  the  questions 
waste  of  water,  the  technical  education  and 
igistration  of  plumbers  and  the  efficiency  of 
umbing  work  in  general.  In  May,  1902,  Mr. 
ashill  was  deputed,  together  with  Mr.  John 
ater  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the  annual 
ingress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  held  in 
anchester  in  September  of  that  year;  in 
■  01  he  was  an  Examiner  in  Building  Gon- 
-ruction  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
■oyal  College  of  Art,  and  he  was  appointed 
airman  of  a  conference  upon  the  Stan- 
.rdising  of  Bricks,  held  jointly  by  the  Insti- 
te,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
0  Institute  of  Clay-workers,  held  at  the 
ternational  Building  Trades  Exhibition  in 
iril,  1901.  At  the  annual  general  meeting 
the  Institute,  on  May  5,  1902,  Mr.  Blas- 
11  was  elected  on  to  the  Statutory  Board  of 
;aminers  in  pursuance  of  the  London  Build- 
g  Act  of  1894,  and  other  enactments  in 
at  behalf.  Of  Mr.  BlashilFs  many  treatises, 
pers,  and  similar  work,  we  should  in- 
mce  his  papers  on  “The  Present  Condition 
the  Building  Industry,”  read  to  the  Sur- 
yors’  Institution,  and  reported  in  our 
Mumns  of  March  2  and  9,  1901;  “Unhealthy 
••eas  and  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
asses,”  read  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  Con- 
ess,  Southampton  (Builder,  September  2, 
39);  “Lessons  from  Fire  and  Panic,”  read 
;  the  meeting  in  Manchester  of  the  Sur- 
•yors’  Institution,  and  reported  in  our 
mber  of  April  23,  1898;  “  Sanitary  Con¬ 
duction,  Warming,  and  Ventilation,”  a  lec- 
:e  delivered  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London 
November  4,  1899,  report) ;  “  The  Architect 
:i  Relation  to  Fire  Prevention,”  read  at  a 
.  leting  of  the  Institute  (December  23,  1899, 
Tort) ;  “Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,” 
Td  to  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
■pril  7,  1900,  report) ;  “  Working-class 

Tellings  in  _  Blocks,”  read  to  the  Archi- 
tural  Association  (February  17,  1900,  report, 
;h  plans);  “The  State  of  the  London 
•eets,”  read  to  the  Sanitary  Institute 
Tbruary  23,  1901,  report) ;  and  “  London 
■'•'eet  Traffic,”  read  to  members  of  the  Sur- 
-’ors’  Institution  (April  30,  1904,  report). 

Blashill  read  a  paper  upon  Tintern 
bey  to  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
:3hffiological  Society  several  years  ago,  and 
.3  the  author  of  “  Sutton-in-Holdernesse, 
Manor,  the  Berewic,  and  the  Village 
mmunity,”  a  work  descriptive  of  the 
::'.ntry-side  before  the  making  of  enclosures 
.the  XVIIIth  century,  of  which  he  brought 
a  new  edition  in  August,  1900,  and  of  an 
-iy  upon  “Oak  or  Chestnut  in  Old  Timber 
iofs,”  read  to  the  Institute,  and  reported  in 
ij  Builder  of  April  20,  1878. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
'Iethodist  Church,  Malin  Bridge,  Shef- 
,d.— A  new  church  has  been  erected  at 
Tin  Bridge  by  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
,  .ion.  The  length  of  the  building  is  60  ft., 
I  the  width  over  36  ft. — across  the  tran- 
ts  52  ft.  There  is  accommodation  for 
;  adults,  or  a  mixed  congregation  of  450 
:Sons.  On  the  same  floor  are  an  organ 
.mber  and  vestries  for  minister  and  choir ; 
1  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  steep 
>e  of  the  ground  to  place  a  church  parlour 
,ler  the  front  end  of  the  church,  with 
men,  cloakroom,  etc.,  adjoining.  The  walls 
built  of  local  stone,  with  rock  face,  and 
kr  dressings  to  windows  and  doorways; 

I  the  roof,  _  which  is  a  tiled  one,  is  sup- 
ted  on  stained  timber,  with  arched  ribs 
!■  panelling.  Pitch-pine  is  the  material 
a  for  the  partially  open  ceiling,  and  the 
te  wood  is  used  in  all  the  joinery,  except 
regard  to  the  rostrum,  which  is  of  walnut. 

•  heating,  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water 
iV33  keen  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
ight  Brothers,  of  Sheffield.  The  archi- 
s  are  Messrs.  John  Wills  &  Sons,  Derby 
London ;  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Chad- 
>  &  Co.,  of  Rotherham. 
estoration  of  Elvaston  Church,  Derby- 
ie.— St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Elvaston, 
ancient  fabric,  has  been  closed  for  about 
•ve  months  for  restoration  purposes,  and  it 
( reopened  recently  by  the  Bishop  of  South- 
•:  I  he  present  restoration  comprises  ex- 
>ve  repairs  and  improvements,  and  an 
,rgement  of  the  chancel.  New  vestries 
been  built.  The  restoration  of  the 
ent  oak  screen  has  been  effected.  The 
icel  has  been  lengthened  by  11  ft.,  and  a 


new  sanctuary  arch  has  been  built  where  the 
former  east  end  stood.  The  new  sanctuary 
has  no  east  window,  but  there  is  a  reredos  of 
carved  white  clunch  filling  the  whole  end. 
This  is  carved  with  subjects  and  figures,  and 
is  lighted  by  two  traceried  windows  of  three 
lights  each,  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  sanctuary  respectively.  The  glass  which 
was  at  the  east  end,  and  which  was  much 
cracked,  has  been  reproduced,  and  this  is 
placed  in  the  new  north  window  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  pavements  of  the  sanctuary 
and  chancel  are  of  black-and-white  marble. 
The  floor  of  the  nave  under  the  seats  is  laid 
with  wood  blocks,  and  the  passage  with  slate 
and  white  stone.  In  the  nave  the  plaster  has 
been  removed  from  the  walls,  and  stone  ashlar 
work  was  found,  which  has  been  restored.  So 
also  with  the  piers  and  arches ;  the  plaster 
was  removed  from  them,  and  the  stone  is 
now  seen,  but  the  tomb  and  the  arch  above  it 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  not  been 
altered.  The  windows  have  been  reglazed, 
and  their  stonework  made  good  where  injured 
or  decayed.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  oak  stalls 
and  fronts,  on  what  was  the  old  arrangement, 
and  the  nave  and  aisle  are  furnished  with 
open  seats  of  oak.  The  ends  of  the  seats  are 
carved  with  a  linen-fold  pattern.  A  new 
cross  has  been  placed  on  the  screen.  A 
carved  oak  pulpit  has  been  placed  in  what 
was  the  original  position ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  canopy.  One  feature  of  the  work  has 
been  the  decorative  painting  of  the  roofs  and 
parts  of  the  walls.  The  sanctuary  roof  is 
enriched  with  gold  and  blue.  The  chancel 
roof  is  coloured  red,  treated  decoratively,  and 
has  gilding  on  the  crested  carvings  and  bosses. 
The  nave  roof  has  been  made  uniform  in 
tint,  and  deficient  parts  have  been  made  good. 
Here,  too,  gilding  has  been  used.  Upon  the 
west  face  of  the  chancel  angels  have,  been 
painted  on  either  side  of  a  representation  of 
Christ  in  glory.  The  west  side  of  the  chancel 
arch  is  covered  with  scrolls.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  by  Mr.  Kett,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  decorative  painting  was  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Ealing,  under  the  architect’s 
direction. 

Baptist  Church,  Walton. — A  new  Baptist 
church  has  been  opened  in  Winchester-road, 
Walton.  The  building,  which  is  of  red  and 
white  brickwork,  with  open-timbered  slated 
roof,  seats  about  160  people  in  pews  and 
chairs.  The  interior  walls  are  cemented,  with 
matchboard  dado,  and  the  heating  and  light¬ 
ing  is  by  gas.  Mr.  John  Lee  was  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  work,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  A.  Imber. 

Church  Schools,  Hodthorpe. — The  new 
Church  school,  which  has  been  erected'  at 
Hodthorpe,  near  Whitwell,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  new  building,  which  will  seat 
236  children  (mixed  and  infants),  is  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  consists  of  a 
schoolroom,  and  other  minor  apartments.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Flockton, 
Sheffield,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  H.  Vickers 
&  Son,  Nottingham.  The  contract  price  was 
2,0007. 

Rebuilding  in  West  London. — Thomas’s 
Hotel,  Nos.  25-6,  on  the  north  side  of 
Berkeley-square.  has  been  pulled  down  for 
the  erection,  after  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity’s  plans 
and  designs,  of  new  buildings  which  will 
abut  upon  Jones-street  and  Bourdon-street  at 
the  side  and  rear,  respectively.  Extensive  re¬ 
building  is  in  progress  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  James’ s-street,  where  two  sites  have 
already  been  cleared — those  of  Nos.  23-7,  be¬ 
tween  Ryder-street  and  Boodle’s  Club,  for 
houses  with  shops,  to  be  built  by  Messrs. 
Howard  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Grover  &  Son, 
contractors,  and  of  Nos.  36  and  36a,  with 
No.  64,  Jermyn-street,  between  Jermyn- 
street  and  White’s  Club,  for  similar  pre¬ 
mises  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  &  A.  Bywaters  & 
Sons,  after  plans  and  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr._  L.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Leslie  W.  Green  is  appointed  architect  of 
the  premises  that  will  take  the  place  of 
Nos.  29-30,  and  of  three  houses  in  Bury- 
street,  at  the  rear.  In  Albemarle-street  the 
site  lately  occupied  by  St.  George’s  Chapel  is 
taken  by  Viola,  Ltd.,  for  a  building  planned 
and  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Miller. 

The  Building  Trade  at  Darlington.— Dul- 
ne3s  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  feature  in 
the  building  trade  of  the  country  during  the 
past  year,  and  Darlingtpn,  despite  the  satis¬ 
factory  progress  made  in  certain  of  its  in¬ 
dustries,  has  not  escaped  the  prevailing 
depression.  According  to  Mr.  Winter,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  there  has  been  a  slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  houses  erected,  and 
the  plans  passed  for  new  buildings,  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
plans  passed  was  191,  a  decrease  of  twenty 
comparing  with  1903,  whilst  the  houses  erected 
last  year  numbered  348,  as  against  355.  Over 


1,500  houses  have  been  erected  in  Darlington 
since  1900,  many  new  residences  having  been 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  Hopetown,  the  Park- 
lane  district,  the  Eastbourne  Park,  and  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  Whilst  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  the  smaller  class  of  dwellings 
let  to  tenants  clear  of  rates,  many  better- 
class  houses,  owing  to  over-building  and  in¬ 
creasing  local  rates  are  unoccupied.  Recently 
plans  were  passed  for  fifty  houses  on  the 
Greenbank  estate,  and  more  developments  are 
expected.  This  will  cause  building  to  be 
brisk  in  that  part  of  Darlington,  but  in  other 
directions  there  seems  to  be  a  slackening 
down  of  speculative  enterprise. — Darlington 
Star. 

Public  Library,  Cubitt  Town,  London.— 
On  the  14th  inst.  a  public  library,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Strattondale-street,  Cubitt 
Town,  Poplar,  at  the  approximate  cost  of 
5,0007.,  was  opened.  The  library,  which  has 
been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Harrold 
Norton,  of  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  is  in  the  classic 
style,  the  material  employed  in  the  front  block 
being  Bath  stone  from  the  Monk’s  Park 
quarries.  The  floors  of  the  public  rooms  are 
laid  with  pitch-pine  blocks  on  concrete,  and 
the  floors  of  the  vestibule,  porch,  etc.,  are 
covered  with  terazzo  mosaic.  The  library  is 
capable  of  accommodating  23,000  volumes. 

Sunderland  Law  Courts. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  new  police  buildings,  which  will  be 
completed  in  about  a  couple  of  years,  were 
laid  on  the  18th  inst.  at  Sunderland.  The 
scheme  provides  for  a  Quarter  Sessions  Court, 
an  ordinary  police  court,  and  a  fire  brigade 
station.  The  two  police  courts  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  main  building,  the  fire 
station  being  a  separate  block.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  offered  premiums  for  competitive 
plans,  and  the  first  award,  for  a  Re¬ 
naissance  building,  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  T.  R.  Milburn,  with  whom  were 
associated  Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson,  of 
London.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  White, 
of  Sunderland.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings 
is  a  central  one,  between  the  Corporation 
Baths  in  the  High-street  and  the  Avenue 
Theatre.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  will 
be  something  like  40,0007. 

New  Dispensary  at  the  Western  Infirmary, 
Glasgow. — The  new  buildings  for  out-patients 
at  the  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary  were  opened 
on  the  18th  inst.  They  are  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  main  infirmary  block,  and  are  entirely 
isolated  from  it.  The  dispensary  forms  part 
of  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  infirmary 
to  the  west,  and  it  will  be  joined  to  the  main 
building  by  a  corridor.  Entering  off  this 
corridor  is  the  electrical  department,  placed 
for  both  infirmary  and  out-patient  depart¬ 
ments.  The  entrance  to  the  dispensary  proper 
is  from  Church-street,  a  side  street  running 
north  from  Dumbarton-road,  in  which  is 
situated  the  main  entrance  to  the  infirmary 
grounds.  Entrance  and  exit  gates  are  pro¬ 
vided  leading  to  courtyards  separating  the 
entrance  and  exit  doorways.  Patients  enter 
by  the  east  doorway,  and,  under  the  control 
of  the  porter,  are  directed,  on  their  first 
visit,  into  the  waiting-room  for  new  patients, 
where  all  inquiries  are  made,  the  old  patients 
passing  into  the  general  waiting  hail.  The 
new  patients’  waiting-room  is  26  ft.  by  16  ft., 
and  is  in  communication  with  a  diagnosis 
room  for  the  examination  and  classification  of 
cases.  The  diagnosis  room  is  lighted  by  a 
vertical  and  roof  light  on  the  north  side,  and 
adjoining  it  is  a  room  for  the  isolation  of  any 
suspicious  or  infectious  cases.  This  room  has 
a  separate  door  to  an  ambulance  court.  The 
general  waiting  hall,  86  ft.  by  31  ft.,  is  seated 
for  over  400  persons.  The  patients  will  be 
classified  into  groups  for  convenience  of  dis¬ 
tribution  into  the  various  surgical  and  medical 
consulting-rooms;  lavatory  accommodation  is 
provided  in  open  courts  adjoining  the  waiting 
hall.  From  the  waiting  hall  the  communica¬ 
tion  corridor  leads  eastward  to  the  main 
operating  theatre,  30  ft.  by  29  ft.,  with 
gallery  accommodation  for  sixty  students. 
This  room  is  lighted  by  vertical  and  roof 
light  from  the  north,  and  has  attached  to  it  a 
sterilising  and  recovery-room,  the  latter 
divided  for  male  and  female  patients.  Above  this 
there  is  a  nurses’  room  for  the  preparation  and 
storing  of  surgical  dressings,  etc.  Immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  waiting  hall  is  the  surgical 
dressing-room  fitted  with  arm  and  foot  sinks, 
and  divided  by  enamelled  slate  partitions  into 
separate  compartments.  Small  lobbies  lead 
off  the  waiting  hall  to  the  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  consulting-rooms,  with  their  necessary 
dressing-rooms.  At  the  west  end  the  com¬ 
munication  corridor  leads  into  the  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  rooms,  consisting  of  a  consulting- 
room,  30  ft.  by  24  ft.,  having  gallery  accom¬ 
modation  for  fifty  students,  and  communi¬ 
cating  bv  a  sliding  door  with  a  darkroom, 
37  ft.  by  24  ft.,  fitted  with  eighteen  stalls  for 
the  examination  of  patients  by  artificial  light. 
The  dispensary  hall,  30  ft.  by  19  ft.,  is  seated 
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for  seventy  persons,  and  has  two  service  open- 
slir  ’ 


irigs,  with  sliding  doors  from  the  dispensing- 
room,  and  adjoins  the  exit  vestibule  near  the 
street.  The  dispensing-room  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft. 
Adjoining  this  room  is  the  laboratory.  The 
heating  is  done  by  low-pressure  hot  water. 
The  ventilation  is  arranged  on  the  extract 
principle,  four  electric  fans  being  used  fop  re¬ 
moving  the  vitiated  air.  The  building  has 
been  constructed  from  plans  prepared  b.y  Mr. 
John  James  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Young,  engineer,  is  responsible  for  the.  light¬ 
ing  and  heating. 

Proposed  Public  Buildings,  Leeds. — An  in¬ 
quiry  was  held  at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  on  the 
2Qth  inst.,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  C.  Smith,  R.E., 
an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
into  the  application  of  the  City  Council  for  sanc¬ 
tion  to  borrow  5,0003.  for  the  erection  of  offioes 
and  other  buildings  at  their  new  Highways 
depot  in  Kirkstall-road.  The  new  depot  will 
comprise  offices,  workshops,  and  a  messroom. 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  architect,  submitted  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  plans  to  the  inspector,  and  the 
inquiry  closed. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  m  the  Bhent  District.—' Tha 

Engineer  to  the  Willesden  District  Council 
(Mf  0  Claude  Robson)  draws  attention  to 
this  subject  in  his  twenty-ninth  annual  re¬ 
port.  He  says: -“Writing  in  1894  with  re- 
hard  to  the  treatment  of  sewage  in  the  Blent 
district,  I  then  found  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
the  necessity,  owing  to  the  great  extension  of 
the  district,  for  some  additional  works  to  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  maintain  “  sufficiently 
good  standard  of  purity  for  the  effluent  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  Brent  river.  In  1895  in¬ 
structions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of 
ulans  for  this  purpose,  the  result  being  the 
expenditure  0f  l  sum  of  57,3741.  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  52  acres  of  land,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  works  incidental  to  treatment. 
Writing  a  decade  later,  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  again  carefully  and 
speedily  considering  this  much  discussed 
question  the  population  having  increased 
from  27,000  in  1894  to  60,000  in  1904,  the  latter 
being  the  exact  figure  submitted  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  the  ultimate  possible 
population  for  which  the  extended  works  of 
1894  would  be  available.  This  great  in¬ 
crease  of  double  the  population  m  less  than 
ten  years  is  perhaps  unique  in  any  town  in 
this  country,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this 
it  be  considered  how  utterly  unsuitable  both 
land  and  river  are  for  treatment,  together 
with  the  separate  financial  responsibilities  of 
this  section  of  the  district,  the .  difficu  ties  of 
situation  are  summed  up  in  a  nutshell. 
The  disadvantages  under  which  the  Brent  dis- 
triot  has  suffered  have  been  dealt  with  m 
various  reports  from  myself  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  it  would  now  bo  useless  to 
reiterate  them,  the  mam  point  for  earnest 
consideration  at  the  present  moment  being 
the  most  desirable  method  to  adopt  for  the 
exteSion  or  alteration  of  the  outfall  works 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  existing  and 
future  necessities  of  the  district.  To  continue 
the  present  system  of  treatment  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  tanks,  filters,  and  land  is  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  question,  no  additional .  or 
suitable  land  for  the  final  treatment  being 
Gable  Three  methods  present  themselves 
“aTmeans  for  srfvfng  the  Brent  difficulty,  as 
stated  in  my  previous  reports,  viz.  :  — 

(1)  Biological  treatment  at  the  site  of  the 
B?mt'  valley  scheme  embracing  the  whole 
0l™  ' TfTdKwy  “‘ttie'Slvage  into  the  London 

sewms  by  agraeinent  with  the  London  County 

Council.  . 

nf  fhpso  three  proposals  the  latter  is,  to  my 
m  nd  the  ™“tP desirable  to  adopt,  if  satis- 

SntOTV  t6rm”  C0“  b°!  *  h  -th0 

iaoTory  ,  m-ities,  and,  with  this  in  view, 
L  „,i«ti0?s  should  be  entered  into  at  an 
eaflv  date  to  ascertain,  the  possibilities  of 
the  proposition.  Failing  success  in  this 
V? 0  the  valley  scheme  would  doubtless 

K  Sable  to  tS  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  treatment  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
JwvVo  as  with  the  rapid  development  of 
the  district,  the  works  will  ere  long  be  entirely 
the  ais®  b  houses  of  a  small  class 
character,^  forming  practically  a  portion  of 
Greater  London,  where  it  might  be  most  un¬ 
desirable  for  sewage  works  of  any  desenp- 
to  be  situated!  Looking,  therefore,  to 
a  Continuance  of  the  abnormal  growth  of  the 
district,  rendered  more  than  ever  likely  by 
recent  schemes  of  .tramway  and  railway  pro- 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  appears  to 
a  that  the  main  endeavour  of  the  Council 
Sm.  d  be  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the 
works  from  their  present  locality  either  by 
discharging  into  the  sewers  of  the  metro¬ 


polis,  by  agreement  with  the  London  County 
Council,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  in  the  promulgation  of  a 
Brent  valley  scheme.  In  the  meantime 
every  endeavour  has  been  made  with  the 
limited  plant  available  to  maintain  the  works 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  avoid  pollu¬ 
tion  to  the  river  into  which  the  efflents  are 
discharged.  The  precipitating  tanks  are  un¬ 
fortunately  but  little  more  than  half  the 
capacity  that  is  desirable,  and  should  be  at 
once  increased.  The  stiff  clay  land,  so  un¬ 
suitable  for  treatment,  cannot  be  extended, 
but  the  existing  area  has  been  aerated  as  far 
as  possible  by  ploughing  and  digging  when 
cessation  from  the  flooding  of  same  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  difficulty  of  leaving  any  area  thus 
fallow  may  be  fully  understood  when  it  be 
remembered  that  76  acres  only  are  available 
for  the  entire  flow,  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  excessive  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  rainfall.  Great  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  in  coping  with  the  trouble,  and 
this  will  be  increased  unless  some  tentative 
assistance  is  rendered  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
creased  tank  accommodation  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  any  new  scheme  to  be  adopted. 
Immediate  steps  should  therefore  be  taken 
in  this  direction  by  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  present  tanks,  as,  whatever  new 
scheme  may  be  decided  upon,  some  time  must 
elapse  ere  it  is  complete  for  working,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  district  is  not  standing 
still  and  the  volume  of  sewage  to  be  treated 
is  daily  increasing. 

Engineering  Standards  Committee.— Mr. 
James  C.  Inglis,  General  Manager  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civ 
Engineers  as  one  of  their  representatives  on 
the  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Allen  McDonald, 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

Water  Supply,  Rushden. — The  new.  water¬ 
works  at  Rushden  are  now  nearly  completed. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Nunn,  whose 
tender  amounted  to  65,0003.,  and  the  scheme 
was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton, 
M.Inst.C.E. 


Drainage  Scheme,  Partridge  Green,  Sussex. 
— On  the  18th  inst.  a  Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade  King, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  at  the  Partridge  Green  village 
hall,  into  the  application  of  the  Horsham 
Rural  Council  for  a  provisional  order  em¬ 
powering  them  to  acquire  otherwise  than  by 
agreement  land  near  Homelands  Farm,  West 
Grinstead,  for  purposes  of  sewage  disposal  for 
the  hamlet  of  Partridge  Green';  for  approval 
of  a  portion  of  the  parish,  including  Part¬ 
ridge  Green,  being  formed1  into  a  special 
drainage  district,  and  for  sanction  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purposes.  Mr.  W.  Vaux 
Graham,  the  engineer  of  the  scheme,  gave 
evidence,  and  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to 
acquire  6  acres  of  land,  of  which  41  acres 
would  be  used,  the  remainder  being  acquired 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  straight  fence. 
After  some  discussion  the  inquiry  closed. 

Smoke  Prevention  in  Steam  Boilers.— The 
prevention  of  smoke  from  bituminous  coal 
burned  in  a  steam  boiler  can  only  be  attained 
m  an  economical  and  satisfactory  manner  by 
perfect  combustion.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
furnace  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  gases 
given  off  by  the  “  green  ”  fuel,  together  with 
a  proper  supply  of  air,  shall  travel  over  the 
length  of  the  fire  at  suitable  velocity,  ade¬ 
quate  space  beyond  the  furnace  must  be  pro¬ 
dded  for  combustion  to  be  completed,  and  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  is  essential. 

•  ,  jn alv°red  boilers  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  secondary  combustion  chambers, 
but  Lancashire  and  Cornish  boilers  cannot, 
except  so  far  as  the  flues  may  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose,  and  the  water-cooled  fur¬ 
nace  arch  presents  an  additional  drawback. 
However,  the  regenerative  bridge,  mentioned 


on  page  60  in  our  last  week’s  issue,  and  a 
gas-heated  diaphragm,  described  by  Mr.  Peter 


Fyfe  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  are 
calculated  to  obviate  these  disadvantages  in 
internally-fired  boilers.  A  final  requisite  is 
scientific  firing,  which  can  best  be  insured  bv 
the  adoption  of  a  well-designed  mechanical 
ktoker.  Still,  as  Messrs.  W.  H.  Booth  and 
,  L.  Kershaw  say  in  their  paper  on 
Fuel  Economy  in  Steam  Power  Plants,” 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers:— “Mechanical  stoking  does  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  correct  furnace  forms, 
pr  for  sufficient  temperature,  and  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  air  and  gas.”  The  emission  of  black 
smoke  is  sometimes  prevented  bv  excess  of  air 
supplv  in  connexion  with  mechanical  stokers, 
but  this  always  means  loss  of  economy.  The 
prevention  of  smoke  without  waste  of  fuel 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  scientific  design 
of  furnaces  flues  and  stoking  apparatus,  to¬ 
gether  with  careful  and  intelligent  manage- 


FO  REIGN. 

France. — The  Department  of  L’__ . 

Publique  of  Paris  will  shortly  commence  tha 
works  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Cochin- 

Record  hospital. - The  Department  of  Beaus- 

Arts  is  about  to  carry  out  important  artistic 
works  for  the  decoration  of  the  Salon  d’Attente, 
called  the  “  Salon  des  Autorites,”  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  large  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Part  of  this  decoration  is  to  be  entrusted  to 

M.  Henri  Martin. - M.  Rodin  has  completed 

his  model  for  a  monument  which  is  to  bo 
erected  to  the  memory  of  M.  Henry  Becque, 

the  dramatic  author. - M.  Emile  Robert,, 

architect,  of  Clamart,  has  obtained  the  first 
premium  in  the  competition  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Palace  at  Lima  (Peru). — — M.  Laboisne 
Departmental  Architect  of  La  Charente,  ha 
been  commissioned  to  carry  out  a  new  hospital 

at  Barbezieux. - The  municipality  of  Nancj 

has  voted  a  sum  of  610,000  francs  for  tha 
formation  of  a  public  place  in  the  new 
quarter  of  Sacre  Cceur.  They  are  also  devot¬ 
ing  750,000  francs  to  various  works  of  road  im¬ 
provement. - A  monument  to  the  memory  oj 

Alphonse  Karr  is  to  be  erected  at  St, 

Raphael. - The  twenty-fourth  exhibition  of 

the  “  Union  des  Femmes  Peintres  et  Sculp- 
teurs  ”  will  open  on  February  12  at  the  Grand 
Palais  in  the.  Champs  Elysees,  to  close  pi 

March  9. - The  Exhibition  of  the  Associa 

tion  des  Beaux-Arts  of  Cannes  will  open  oi 
March  1,  to  remain  open  during  that  month. 

Minerals  in  East  Africa.— In  the  annual 
report,  just  issued,  on  the  East  Africa  Pro¬ 
tectorate  by  Mr.  Hobley,  Assistant  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  it  is  stated  that,  during  the 
past  year,  numerous  South  African  coloniata 
many  of  them  well  acquainted  with  the  da,1" 
of  rocks  which  bear  mineral  wealth,  hai 
traversed  the  country  in  several  directions  o 
the  lookout  for  suitable  land  whereon  I 
settle,  but  not  one  has  reported  any  trace 
the  precious  metals.  Too  much  _  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  this  negative 
evidence,  but  as  year  after  year  passes  without 
some  cheering  discovery  in  this  field  ones 
hopes  that  East  Africa  may  contain  great 
mineral  wealth  cannot  fail  to  decline,  lua 
Lusinga  limestone  continues  to  be  worked 
and  proves  satisfactory,  its  discovery  havw 
made  it  practicable  to  erect  a  number 
substantial  stone  residences  and  public  ofii 
at  Kisumu  at  a  reasonable  price.  Limestoi 
deposits  have  also  been  discovered 
Makindu,  and  the  concretionary  nodules 
abundant  along  the  Athi  Valley  are  ben 
utilised.  It  is  also  proposed  to  work  t 
limestone  beds  near  jVoi,  which  were  m 
covered  by  the  Imperial  British  East  Afric 
Company  in  1892.  Excellent  bricks  and  tij6 
are  turned  out  by  the  industrial  section  of  tM 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Freretown,  near 
Mombasa,  but  the  industry  has  not  y« 
attained  any  great  dimensions.  As  it  deyeioj 
there  is  no  reason  why  bricks  should  not  w* 
the  coral  rag  now  used  for  building  in  i'loni- 
basa,  and  why  tiles  should  not  superset! 
the  unlovely  corrugated  iron.  The  collecto^ 


me  uuioveiy  wnugnucu  .  .  , 

Nandi,  has  also  burnt  a  quantity  of  bricks 


the  vicinity  of  the  Government  station, 
which  a  substantial  house  has  been  built. 


with 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announceuehi 
— Mr.  James  Williams,  architect,  of  11.  ^ 
teret-street,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Q.W.,  . 
taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Edmund 
Wratten,  and  the  name  of  the  nrm 
in  future  be  “  Williams  &  Wratten. 

Compensation  Awards.— As  we  ream, 
announced,  an  award  of  138,0003.  was  ad] 
cated  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton,  who  acted  g 
request  as  umpire  on  the  nomination  or  iu 
Board  of  Trade,  in  respect  of  a  claim  P" 
ferred  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  against  the  u* 
poration  of  Liverpool,  for  their  purchase 
his  property  at  Rivington.  for  their  w 
works  and  supply.  The  Corporation 
offered  40/0003,  for  the  land,  and,  *"  apS 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  for  Mr.  E 
has  taken  legal  steps  to  obtain  specific  p 
formance  of  the  agreement  to  purchase,  . . 
claims  payment  of  the  sum  awarded, 
interest,  of  his  arbitration  costs  (some  11 

and  of  damages. - At  the  Sheriffs  ^ 

Red  Lion-square,  a  special  jury  have  away 
27, 432 A  (an  agreed  sum  of  9723-  for  hx  , 
and  removal  being  included)  to  the  lessee  o ’  3 
Athenaeum  public-house,  in  Camberwell  i  I 
road,  rebuilt  by  him  at  a  cost  of  °,w- 
1897,  when  forty-six  years  of  the  lease  _ 
unexpired,  at  an  annual  rent  of  bout-, 
ducible  to  1503.  provided  he  purchased  . 
draught  beers  from  his  landlords.  Sir  h 
Clarke,  K.C.,  and  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  Mu 
appeared  for  the  London  County  Council, 
have  acquired  the  property,  contending  . 
ten  years’  purchase  of  the  agreed  tow  ' 
profits,  18,9003.,  plus  the  agreed  sum  of  " 
would  adequately  compensate  the  lessee, 
claimed  aoout  34,0003.  in  all,  am* 
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r.J  by  Mr  0.  A  Cripps  K.C.,  and 
Mr  Chester-Jones.  Mr.  Acland,  R.C.,  and  Mr. 
'4mon  and  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 

Nenean  appeared  for  the  two  mortgagees. - - 

A  fury  have  awarded  11,200*.  to  the  owner  of 
the  freehold  of  three  houses  in  Edgware-road 
and  Bell-street,  taken  by  the  Baker-street  and 
Waterloo  Railway  Company,  who  were  re¬ 
presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Watney,  Mr.  Douglas 
Young  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  the  claimant  s 
surveyors  being  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  Bous- 
field  Mr.  J.  G.  Head,  and  Mr.  Elliott 

Tombs. _ In  the  suit  of  Blundell  v.  the  King 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  has  delivered  a  judgment, 
with  costs,  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Blundell, 
owner  of  some  property  near  Liverpool,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  military  fort.  An  arbitrator 
assessed  the  value  of  the  land  at  12,642*.,  and 
the  damages  for  injury  to  the  rest  at  5,000*.  As 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  demurred  to  the 
payment  of  the  5,000*.  for  injurious  affection 
of  the  estate,  Mr.  Blundell  petitioned,  raising 
the  question  whether,  in  taking  land  for 
■defence  works,  the  Crown  is  not  liable  to  pay 

»  compensation  on  that  account. - As  arbi- 

i  trator.  Sir  John  Rolleston,  M.P.,  has  decided 

■  that  the  War  Office  should  pay  46,725*.  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  for  290  acres  of  the  Averley 
Hall  estate,  near  Purfleet,  Essex,  to  be  taken 
;as  a  rifle-range.  Sir  E.  Boyle,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 

i  Morton,  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr. 
H.  F.  Dickens,  K.C.,  represented  the  claimants 
.and  the  War  Office  respectively.  Messrs.  D. 

£  Watnev,  James  Green,  and  W.  H.  El  well  gave 
I  evidonce  for  the  Crown,  as  for,  say,  25,000*. 

:  compensation;  on  the  other  side  Messrs.  E. 
n  Tewson,  A.  Savill,  W.  Eve,  and  H.  M.  Cobb 
;  'computed  the  total  at  about  84,700*. 

Electbicity  Supply:  London  and  Suburbs.— 

»  Amongst  the  Bills  which  have  been  pre- 
r  pared  for  next  Parliamentary  Session  is  a 
l'  -measure  promoted  by  the  Central  Electric 
i  Supply  Company,  who  seek  for  powers  to 

1  take  lands  on  the  north-east  side  of  Grove- 

•  road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  the  erection  of  a 

2  generating  and  distributing  station  for  the 

-  supply  of  a  large  number  of  metropolitan 
a  parishes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
k  Similar  powers  are  sought  by  the  County  of 
t  London  Electric  Supply  Company  in  respect 

■of  stations  on  the  river  Lea,  at  Bailey’s-lane, 

•  Hackney,  in  Hill-street,  Peckham,  on  the 

•  river  Wandle,  at  Wandsworth,  and  in  Graham- 
s  street,  St.  Luke’s,  and  the  supply  of  electrical 
1  energy  or  power  in  Tottenham,  the  City  of 
l;  London,  and  the  boroughs  of  Hackney,  Shore¬ 
ditch,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Battersea. 
A  new  undertaking,  _  the  East  .  Lpndon  and 

-  Lower  Thames  Electric  Power  Company,  pro- 
J  pose  to  produce  energy  and  power  for  West 
B  Ham  and  the  neighbouring  urban  districts 
:  and  boroughs  in  the  east  and  south-east  of 

•  London,  with  works  and  stations  in  Grays 
[)  Thurrock,  Essex,  Crescent  Wharf,  West  Ham, 

•  in  Blackwall-lane,  and  in  Greenwich  parish, 
wherein  the  specified  lands  extend  over  an 

;  .aggregate  of  nearly  37  acres.  Another  fresh 

■  'Undertaking,  the  _  Administrative  County  of 
j  London  and  District  Electric  Power  Company. 

will  apply  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
:i  enable  them  to  acquire  a  total  of  about 
73  acres  at  or  near  Bradfield-road,  West  Ham, 
Angerstein’s  Wharf,  Greenwich,  and  Town 
r  Mead-road,  Fulham,  with  an  area  of  supply 
i  extending  over  the  administrative  County  of 
j  London  and  adjoining  municipal  boroughs 
[:  and  urban  and  rural  districts  in  Middlesex, 
r  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex, 
s  Municipal  Councils  and  Architectural 
Yorks.— A  number  of  metropolitan  borough 
i  councils  have  decided  to  take  no  action  on 
:  t>  W  recei7ed  fi'om  the  Royal  Institute  of 
!•  British  Architects,  forwarding  a  memorial 
:  UuSUi!  %  work  of  official  architects 
;  should  be  restricted  to  structures  of  secondary 
f  importance  unless  such  officials  shall  have 
:  Pass.et*  the  qualifying  examinations  of  the 

■  Institute,  and  that  the  designing,  etc.,  of  all 
buildings  of  a  monumental  character  should 
be  entrusted  to  independent  architects,  to  be 
selected  in  such  a  way  as  may  seem  best  to  the 
local  authorities.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Hampstead  Borough  Council  last  week,  how- 

:  .ev®r’  views  expressed  in  the  Institute’s 
..  letter  were  strongly  supported,  and  a  motion 
r  adopting  same  was  carried. 

;.  APPOINTMENT.-Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  C.I.E., 
^Director  for  Art  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
,  Museum.  South  Kensington,  has  been  offered 
j  ®ncl .  “as  accepted  the  appointment  of  the 
i  presidency  of  the  national  museum  of 
j  America,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in 
.uentral  Park,  in  succession  to  the  late 
.director,  General  di  Cesnola.  Sir  C.  Purdon 
Uarke  will  take  up  his  new  duties  in  the 

■  autumn. 

Incorporated  Church-Building  Society.— 
Inis  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  7,  Dean’s- 
vard.  Westminster;  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F 
Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  were 


made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz. :  — 
Building:  additional  new  churches  at  Clee,  St. 
Aidan,  near  Grimsby,  125*. ;  Rushden,  St. 
Peter,  Northants,  100*.  ;  and  Elland  All 
Saints,  Yorks,  200*.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant 
of  55*. ;  rebuilding  the  church  at  Swinefleet, 
St.  Margaret,  Yorks,  50*.,  in  lieu  of  a  former 
grant  of  40*. ;  and  towards  enlarging  or  other¬ 
wise  improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Northorpe,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
near  Lincoln,  15*. ;  and  Purse  Caundle,  St. 
Peter,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset,  10*.  Grants 
were  also  made  from  the  Special  Mission 
Buildings  Fund  towards  building  mission 
churches  at  Beckton-road,  Canning  Town, 
London,  E.,  50*.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  35*. ; 
South  Shields,  St.  Oswin,  Co.  Durham,  10*. ; 
Woodstone,  St.  Augustine,  near  Peterborough, 
20*. ;  and  Broker’s  Wood,  All  Saints,  near 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  10*.  The  following  grants 
were  also  paid  for  works  completed :  — Ken- 
nardington,  St.  Mary,  near  Ashford,  Kent, 
15*. ;  Newington,  St.  Mary,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent,  10*. ;  Little  Ilford,  St.  Bar¬ 
nabas,  Essex,  25*.,  making  in  all  100*. ; 
Feckenham,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  Red- 
ditch,  30*. ;  Hampton,  St.  Andrew,  near 
Evesham,  Worcs.,  35*. ;  and  Catford,  St. 
Andrew,  Surrey,  200*.  In  addition  to  this  the 
sum  of  240*.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of 
twenty  churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the 
Society.  The  Society  likewise  accepted  the 
trust  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  Repair  Fund  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Pentre,  Glamorgan. 

“The  Local  Government  Annual.”— “  The 
Local  Government  Annual  and  Official 
Directory”  for  1905  (27a,  Farringdon-street, 
E.C.)  is  the  fourteenth  year  of  publication 
of  a  most  useful  and  compact  little  work, 
which  has  been  carefully  edited  and  brought 
well  up  to  date.  The  main  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  directory,  which  gives 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chief  officials 
of  all  corporations,  London  borough  councils, 
county  councils,  boards  of  guardians,  urban 
and  rural  district  councils,  county  and 
borough  asylums,  etc.,  throughout  the’  King¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  the  public  libraries,  public 
parks,  and  City  companies  of  London.  A 
feature  is  the  insertion  of  the  names  of 
the  chairmen  of  committees  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  boi'oughs,  also  the  chairmen  of  the 
London  County  Council  committees.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  have  been  in¬ 
serted,  and  a  complete  scale  of  charges  in 
every  district.  Another  section  consists  of  a 
list  of  the  various  education  committees  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  title  and  locality  of 
each  are  given,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
secretary.  In  addition  to  the  directory,  there 
is  useful  information  relating  to  the  public 
libraries,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  electric 
light  undertakings  in  the  boroughs  of  London, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  Local  Government  legis¬ 
lation  of  1904.  There  is  also  a  list  of  all  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  of  the  metropolis,  with 
the  local  authorities  controlling  them.  The 
price  of  the  “  Annual  ”  is  Is.  6d. 

The  Use  of  the  Patent  Office  Library. — 
It  must  have  often  happened  to  builders, 
architects,  and  others  to  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  name  and  address 
of  the  makers  of  some  article  of  which  they 
required  a  duplicate  or  parts  for  repair'. 
Most  traders  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  articles  are 
stamped  or  marked  with  a  registered  number, 
but  few  probably  are  aware  that,  at  the  Free 
Library  of  the  Patent  Office,  a  register  is 
kept  wherein,  after  a  short  search,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  firm  or  person  whose 
design  bears  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
numbers  may  be  found.  To  those  who  know 
this,  and  live  sufficiently  near  London  to 
make  use  of  it,  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  very 
serviceable :  but  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  to  forward  information  through 
the  post  on  receipt  of  a  small  fee  will  now 
place  this  source  of  information  at  the  service 
of  traders  all  over  the  country.  Any  trader 
who  desires  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  register  relating  _  to  any  particular 
article  will,  on  application  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Patent  Office  (Designs  Branch), 
25,  Southampton-buildings,  London,  W.C., 
quoting  the  registered  number  of  the  article 
and  enclosing  a  postal  order  for  Is.,  in  due 
course,  receive  a  copy  of  the  entry.  We  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  this  will  prove  a 
boon  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  Patent  Office  Library. 

The  Newcastle  City  Walls. — A  discussion 
took  place  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  Wednesday, 
on  the  proposed  demolition  of  the  Plummer 
Tower  and  the  preservation  of  the  town  walls. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  said  that 
ancient  monuments  were  often  safest  in  private 
hands,  but  in  cases  like  city  walls,  where 
none  had  an  individual  interest,  public 
charge  was  desirable.  He  suggested  it  would 
be  well  if  Newcastle’s  ancient  walls  could  be 


placed  in  the  care  of  a  body  appointed  under 
the  Ancient  Monuments  Act.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  Y  ork,  Canterbury,  Southampton,  and 
other  towns  with  ancient  walls  were  very 
proud  of  their  walls,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  council  of  the  society  be  instructed  to 
ta-ke  immediate  steps  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  and  custody  of  the  old  towers 
and  walls. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades.— 
Returns  received  from  seventy-nine  Em¬ 
ployers’  Associations  show  that  employment 
in  December  was  dull,  and  rather  worse  than 
a  month  ago.  It  was  much  worse  than  a  year 
ago.  Employment  with  carpenters  and  joiners 
was  bad,  and  worse  than  a  month  ago  and 
a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
trade  union  carpenters  and  joiners  was  115  at 
the  end  of  December,  compared  with  101  in 
November,  and  7'9  in  December,  1903.  With 
plumbers  employment  in  December  was  bad 
and  much  the  same  as  in  November,  but  it 
was  worse  than  a  year  ago.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  trade  union  plumbers  was  10  0 
in  December,  compared  with  102  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  77  in  December,  1903.  With  brick¬ 
layers  employment  generally  was  dull,  and 
about  the  same  as  a  month  ago,  but 
rather  worse  than  a  year  ago.  With  masons 
it  was  dull  generally,  and  worse  than  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago.  With  painters  employ¬ 
ment  was  bad,  although  slightly  better  than 
in  November;  but  it  was  worse  than  a  year 
ago.  Employment  with  plasterers  was  dull, 
and  about  the  same  as  last  month;  it  was 
worse  than  a  year  ago.  With  slaters  and 
tilers  employment  was  dull  generally,  but 
slightly  better  than  a  month  ago;  it  was 
rather  worse  than  a  year  ago. — Labour 
Gazette. 

- - »  ♦  . - 
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LEEDS  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

Mr.  Justice  Bray,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  on  the  20th  inst.,  delivered  a  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ambler  and 
another  and  the  Bishop  of  Leeds  upon  a 
point  of  law  raised  in  the  fonn  of  a  special  case 
relating  to  the  finding  of  the  late  Mr.  Thos. 
Blashill,  _  the  umpire,  appointed  by  the  arbi¬ 
trators  in  respect  to  the  interference  with 
the  light  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises  by  the 
erectipn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
opposite.  (The  case  was  reported  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  the  Builder.) 

In  this  case  the  plaintiffs,  the  owners  of 
premises  in  Cookridge-street,  Leeds,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  cathedral  opposite  interfered 
with  the  ancient  lights  of  their  premises,  part 
of  which  had-  been  used  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
H.  Ambler,  an  architect,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  offices,  including  a  drawing  office,  for 
which  a  special  amount  of  light  was  required. 
A  slight  but  not  material  interference  with 
light  was  caused  to  the  parts  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  for  which  no  special  amount  of  light 
was  required.  Arbitration  proceedings  took 
place,  and,  in  the  result,  the  umpire  awarded 
and  found  as  follows: — “Notwithstanding  the 
defendant’s  buildings,  there  remains  sufficient 
light  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  ordinary  user,  and  the  plaintiffs  are 
not  entitled  to  damages  for  interference  with 
such  ordinary  user ;  nut  if  I  am  entitled  to 
take  into  account  damages  which  the  plaintiffs 
have  sustained  in  respect  of  loss  of  light  to 
those  parts  of  the  premises  used  for  occupa¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  which  a  special  amount  of 
light  is  required,  then  I  award  600*.”  The 
umpire  further  added: — “At  the  request  of 
both  parties,  I  submit  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  above,  whether,  on  the  foregoing  facts, 
I  am  bound  by  the  decision  in  the  case,  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  award  damages  to  the  plaintiffs, 
or  whether  I  can  award  damages  in  respect  of 
interference  with  such  special  user  of  light  as 
aforesaid.”  The  arguments  having  concluded 
on  the  14th  inst.,  his  lordship  reserved  his 
judgment. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that, 
in  examining  the  contentions  put  forward  by 
the  plaintiffs,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
see  what  was  meant  by  the  expressions  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  special  case,  and  in 
the  judgments  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Colls’  case,  “ordinary  user”  or  “ordinary 
business”  or  “ordinary  purposes.”  He 
thought  the  word  “  ordinary  ”  was  used  solely 
with  reference  to  light,  and  an  ordinary  user 
or  an  ordinary  business  meant  a  user  or 
business  which,  in  fact,  required  only  an 
ordinary  amount  of  light.  That  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact,  and  must  depend  on  the  evidence 
in  each  individual  case.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  was  even  mixed  fact  and  law;  but 
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if  it  were,  he  felt  quite  unable  to  see  where 
the  umpire  had  misdirected  himself,  or  how 
he  had  misunderstood  the  Colls’  case.  The 
second  point  was  as  to  whether  use  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  special  light  for  twenty  years  gave 
a  right  to  that  special  light,  and  thus 
enlarged  the  easement  and  increased  the 
burden  of  the  servient  tenement.  That  point 
did  raise  a  question  of  law.  The  umpire  did 
not  state  as  a  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement  was  aware  that  the  pre¬ 
mises  were  being  used  for  business  that  re¬ 
quired  special  light.  It  had  been  contended 
that  the  case  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
umpire  on  this  point,  but  his  lordship  did 
not  agree  with  that  contention.  A  plaintiff 
had  to  prove  his  case,  a,nd  if  he  did  not  prove 
a  necessary  part  of  his  case  he  must  fail. 
The  only  fact,  therefore,  to  be  dealt  with  was 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  special  light  for 
twenty  years.  Did  that  give  a  right  to  it? 
This  point  was  not  decided  in  the  Colls’  case, 
but  was  referred  to  in  some  of  the  judgments, 
in  which,  however,  there  was  nothing  which 
assisted  the  plaintiffs’  contention;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  inclination  seemed  to  be  against 
it.  There  was  a  dictum  in  Lanfranchi  v . 
Mackenzie  distinctly  opposed  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
contention  if  knowledge  was  not  to  be  assumed, 
and  the  reasons  there  given  for  thinking  that 
no  right  could  be  gained  in  the  absence  of 
knowledge  seemed  unanswerable.  If  the 
origin  of  the  right  to  light  was  a  supposed 
lost  grant  or  covenant,  as  the  cases  seemed 
to  show,  who  would  presume  that  the  owner 
of  the  servient  tenement  intended  to  grant  a 
special  right  beyond  the  ordinary  right  when 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  special  user  or  enjoy¬ 
ment?  He  was  prepared  to  go  further,  and 
hold  that  even  twenty  years’  enjoyment  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  servient  tenement  would  not 
o-ive  a  larger  right.  The  result  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  Colls’  case  was  to  show  that  the 
test  of  the  right  was  whether  the  obstruction 
complained  of  was  a  nuisance.  If  one  turned 
to  the  nuisance  cases,  did  one  find  any  trace 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  person  carrying  on  a 
delicate  trade  was  entitled  to  more  freedom 
from  annoyance  than  ordinary  people  because 
for  twenty  years  his  neighbours  had  been 
aware  of  the  trade  he  was  carrying  on,  and 
had  left  him  undisturbed  ?  He  was  not  aware 
of  any  decision  that  suggested  such  a  pro¬ 
position,  and  it  sounded  absurd.  .  In  the 
judgments  in  the  Coils’  case,  and  in  other 
cases,  it  was  implied,  if  not  expressed,  that 
in  measuring  the  quantum  of  light  to  which 
the  owner  of  a  dominant  tenement  was 
entitled,  the  purpose  for  which  he  desired  to 
use  or  did  use  the  light  should  be  disregarded, 
and  did  not  either  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
easement  which  he  had  acquired.  If  the  true 
doctrine  was  that  laid  down  in  the  Colls  case, 
that  by  twenty  years  user  all  that  was 
acquired  was  a  right  to.  prevent  the  defendant 
from  building  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  light 
amount 


he  employed  the  plaintiff  to  do  the  work  on 
the  terms  alleged,  and  said  it  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  them  that  the  plaintiff  should 
only  receive  half  of  the  fees  which  were  paid 
to  the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should 
receive  them  when  the  defendant  had  been 


paid. 


from  building  so  as  .. 
previously  enjoy  so  materially  as  to  , 
to  a  nuisance,  it  would  be  logically 
sistent  with  this  doctrine  to  hold  that  a  larger 
right  could  be  acquired.  If  the  only  right 
capable  of  being  acquired  was  sufficient  light 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  inhabitancy  and 
business,  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
knew  his  exact  position;  he  knew  within 
reasonable  limits  how  high  he  could  raise  his 
buildings,  and  whether,  during  the  twenty 
vears  it  was  worth  while  to  obstruct  his 
neighbour’s  windows.  If  a  right  to  special 
o-ht  was  capable  of  acquisition  without  his 
knowledge  he  could  not  know  his  position 
and  if  he  had  notice  of  some  special  light 
being  required  for  his  neighbour’s  business,  he 
could  not  measure  the  extent  with  any  exacti¬ 
tude  He  had,  therefore,  to  decide  this  point 
against  the  plaintiffs.  The  umpire  had  found 
that  sufficient  light  remained  for  all  purposes 
of  ordinary  user.  That  finding  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  on  which,  in  the 
Colls’  case,  it  was  held  that  no  action  would 
lie  He  thought,  therefore,  that  judgment 
must  be  entered  for  the  defendant. 

Order  accordingly. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  granted  pending  an 
appeal. 


Mr.  Clavell  Salter,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Goddard 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Spokes  for  the  defendant. 

Plaintiff  was  called  and  went  into  details  as 
to  the  work  he  had  done  in  connexion  with 
the  development  of  the  estates  at  Dartford 
and  Edmonton.  He  said  his  charges  were  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects. 

Cross-examined, 

All  the  work  was  done  for  the  defendant 
who  never  disclosed  a  client  or  suggested  that 
he  had  one.  His  charges  were  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  official 


ACTION  BY  ARCHITECT  AND 
SURVEYOR  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Tarring  v.  Aldridge  came  before 
Mr  Justice  Phillimorc.  and  a  special  jury,  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  20th  and 
23rd  infts.,  an  action  by  Mr  Frederick 
William  Tarring,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a  surveyor 
*  /  oiifitifinaer  of  King-street,  St.  James , 
248!  being  professional  charges  for  work  done 
a,  an  architect  and  surveyor  for  the  defendant 

3  his  request  from  January  to  November, 
1903  The  claim  was  made  up  of  two  items- 
A.  ‘  oio ;  >;=  for  work  done  at  the  Castle- 
V1Z™  Estate  at  Edmonton,  and  35Z.  15s.  for 
work  done  at  the  Hill  House  Estate  at  Dart- 


ford. 


The  defendant,  in  his  defence,  denied  that 


Mr.  Ernest  Flint,  F.R.I.B.A.,  examined, 
said  he  had  carefully  considered  the  accounts 
of  the  plaintiff  and  his  plans  and  drawings, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  his  charges  were  in 
accordance  with  the  official  scale  of  charges, 
and  reasonable. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  generally 
corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness. 
Cross-examined, 

Architects  and  surveyors  often  worked  to¬ 
gether,  but  it  depended  upon  agreement 
whether  they  divided  charges.  It  was  not  an 
usual  practice  to  divide  the  charges.  But 
when  professional  men  worked  together  they 
usually  arranged  terms,  such  as  so  much  for 
the  work  done,  and  not  a  proportion  of  the 
charges.  If  he  had  work  given  him  by  a 
professional  friend,  and  if  he  did  all  the  work, 
he  should  expect  more  than  half. 

This  being  the  plaintiff’s  case,  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  called.  He  said  he  met  the  plaintiff 
through  a  mutual  friend,  and  a  discussion 
took  place  about  plans.  Defendant  said  he 
had  recently  given  up  his  drawing  office  and 
dismissed  his  staff  as  the  work  was  so  ir¬ 
regular,  and  that  he  was  not  doing  that  work 
himself.  Plaintiff  suggested  that  if  witness 
wanted  any  plan  work  done  reasonably,  as 
from  one  surveyor  to  another,  he  would  be 
very  pleased  to  do  it,  and  in  the  usual  way 
between  surveyors.  At  a  subsequent  date 
arrangements  were  made  between  the  plaintiff 
and  himself  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  charge 
him  half  fees,  so  that  witness  could  charge 
the  full  fee.  After  doing  certain  little  matters 
for  him,  he  mentioned  the  Edmonton  Estate 
matter  to  the  plaintiff  in  February,  1903. 
Witness  agreed  to  a  fee  of  thirty  guineas  with 
his  client,  and  that  he  would  give  the  plaintiff 
half.  Witness  would  not  get  his  money  till 
after  the  sale,  and  it  was  tacitly  understood 
by  plaintiff  that  ho  would  receive  his  fees 
when  witness  got  his.  With  regard  to  the 
Dartford  Estate,  witness  did  much  work  him¬ 
self,  but  he  was  willing  to  divide  fees  as 
agreed.  When  he  received  his  fees  he  would 
be  willing  to  share  same  with  the  plaintiff. 
He  would  not  feel  justified  in  charging  his 
client  more  than  twenty  guineas  for  work  done 
in  regard  to  that  estate.  In  both  instances 
he  was  working  for  -  clients.  Plaintiff  did  not 
draw  up  a  specification  for  him  as  it  was  not 
considered  necessary.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  plaintiff’s  claim  he  repudiated  his 
charges.  The  charges  were  extortionate,  in 
his  opinion,  and  such  as  he  could  not  charge 
his  client. 

Cross-examined, 

He  was  not  a  membor  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  but  belonged  to  the  Auctioneers’ 
Institute. 

In  reply  to  his  lordship,  the  witness  said  he 
was  not  the  owner  of  either  of  the  estates.. 
He  was  the  auctioneer  of  the  Edmonton  Estate, 
and  had  made  an  arrangement  that  when  the 
estate  was  sold  he  was  to  have  as  a  share, 
with  all  his  expenses  being  paid,  50  per  cent, 
of  the  profit  made,  and  his  agreed  thirty 
guineas.  With  regard  to  the  Dartford  Estate 
he  was  to  have  the  usual  estate  agent’s 
charges — twenty  guineas. 

Mr.  Walter  Hooker,  a  surveyor  and 
auctioneer,  of  Croydon,  examined,  said  he 
had  had  great  experience  in  developing 
estates.  There  was  no  recognised  custom  as 
to  the  charges  to  be  made  as  between  sur¬ 
veyors.  The  usual  practice  observed  amongst 
auctioneers  and  surveyors  was  to  divide  the 
percentage  made  on  the  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  examined,  said  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  Edmonton  Estate,  and  his 
agreement  with  the  defendant  was  that  all 
the  necessary  plans  were  to  be  got  out  for 
thirty  guineas.  He  also  agreed  with  the  defen¬ 
dant  that  he  should  have  all  his  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  and  a  half  share  of  the  profits  when 
the  estate  was  sold. 

At  the  close  of  the  defendant’s  case,  Mr. 
Spokes  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  his 
client.  He  said  that  if  the  scale  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  to  be 


binding,  it  should  be  hung  up  in  the  office  as 
the  scale  the  member  was  going  to  charge.  In 
that  case  a  client  would  know  all  about  it. 
In  the  case  of  solicitors  it  had  required  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  charge 
a  fixed  scale  of  remuneration.  Architects  had 
got  no  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  protested 
in  the  name  of  the  public  against  a  small 
body  of  men  sitting  in  a  room  and  making 
out  a  scale  which  they  sought  to  impose  on 
the  public. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter,  in  replying  for  the 
plaintiff,  submitted  that  the  defence  was  a 
shabby  one,  and  not  only  a  shabby  one,  but 
an  untruthful  one.  His  submission  was  that 
the  defence  set  up  was  one  which  the  jury 
could  not  accept  as  proved.  In  his  opinion, 
the  correspondence  disposed  of  the  suggestion 
of  a  special  contract  being  entered  into.  He 
contended  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
contract,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the 
charges  set  out  in  the  architect’s  circular. 
He  did  not  understand  the  protest  that  Mr. 
Spokes  made  in  the  name  of  the  public. 
Every  man  was  entitled  to  get  his  charges  in 
accordance  with  those  recognised  by  his 
profession. 

His  lordship,  in  the  course  of  his  summing 
up,  said  it  was  open  to  the  jury  to  reject  the 
scale  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  altogether  if  they  liked. 

In  the  result,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  fifty  guineas,  and  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  accordingly.  The  plaintiff 
was  also  granted  a  certificate  for  a  special 
jury.  _ 


CASE  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Coles  v.  Anderson  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and 
Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  19th  inst.,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  applicant  from  a  decision  <|f 
the  County  Court  judge  of  Shoreditch  in  an 
arbitration  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  1897. 

In  this  case  Mrs.  Coles,  the  applicant,  was 
the  widow  of  a  workman  who  had  died  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  whilst  in  the  service  of  the 
defendant.  It  appeared'  that  Coles  was 
engaged  in  making  a  trench  so  as  to  lay  a 
pipe  to  connect  the  drain  of  a  newly-built 
private  house  with  the  main  sewer,  the  work 
being  done  by  the  defendant  under  a  con¬ 
tract  he  had  entered  into  with  the  local 
authority.  At  the  time  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  the  trench  had  been  opened  across  the 
footway  in  front  of  the  house,  and  Coles  was. 
working  in  the  trench  a  short  distance  from 
the  main  sewer,  but  the  main  sewer  was  not 
tapped  so  as  to  connect  the  pipe  with  it 
until  the  day  following  the  accident.  Hie 
County  Court  judge  held  that  the  work  on 
which  Coles  was  engaged  was  not  the  con¬ 
struction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a  sewer 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  sub-sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Act,  and  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant,  with  costs.  The  County  Court 
judge,  however,  stayed  execution  pending  the 
present  appeal,  and  stated  that  if  the  appeal 
were  allowed,  there  should  be  an  award  in 
favour  of  the  applicant  for  2183.  8s. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel  their  lordships  allowed  the  appeal, 
holding  that  the  learned  County  Court  judge 
had  misdirected  himself  by  narrowing  tne 
meaning  of  engineering  work,  and  by  not  in¬ 
cluding  in  it  the  antecedent  ancillary  worK 
which  was  necessary  for  performing  the  actual 
work  of  alteration. 

Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Martin  0  Conn 
appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Cheste 
Jones  for  the  respondent  on  the  appeal. 


BUILDER’S  APPEAL  UNDER  THE 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACI. 

The  case  of  G.  Hardy  v.  J.  W.  Quick  canie 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  t 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords i  Justi 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  20th  ins  •> 
on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant  froin 
award  of  the  County  Court  judge,  sitting 
Portsmouth,  under  the  provisions  of  » 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

In  this  case  tne  applicant  was  a  worKinan 
in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  who 
a  builder  and  contractor.  It  appeared 
defendant  was  engaged  in  erecting  for 
Portsmouth  Corporation  a  building  upon 
tain  land  which  adjoined  the  elecw  • 
generating  station,  which  belonged  to 
Corporation,  the  new  building  being  int®n,; 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  generating  stauw 
used  for  generating  electric  power, 
generating  station  exceeded  30  ft.  in  heig  • 
While  working  on  the  new  building,  a".  . 

the  course  of  his  employment,  the  appij 
was  injured.  When  the  accident  occurred 
trenches  for  the  footings  of  the  walls  01  , 
new  portion  of  the  building  had  been  ni 
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.and  most  of  the  footings  had  been  put  in  the 
trenches,  and  in  places  the  walls  of  the  new 
.building  had  been  carried  up  about  20  ft.  high. 
No  part  of  the  walls  of  the  new  building  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  had  been  actually 
■connected  with  the  existing  building,  but  the 
!  footings  upon  which  the  walls  of  the  new 
building  were  to  be  built  were  in  touch  with 
the  wall  of  the  existing  building.  No 
■entrances  or  means  of  communication  had  at 
the  time  been  made  between  the  existing 
building  and  the  new  one.  The  end  wall  o:! 
the  existing  building  was  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  new  building  when  it  was  com- 
pleted.  The  new  building  was  being  con¬ 
structed  by  means  of  scaffolding,  and  the 
applicant  was  injured  by  falling  off  the  scaf¬ 
folding  whilst  carrying  up  building  materials. 
'The  defendant’s  case  was  that  the  applicant’s 
employment  was  not  one  to  which  the  Act 
applied,  as  he  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  employed  on,  in,  or  about  a  build 
ing  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height.  The  Count’ 
Court  judge,  however,  held  that  the  appli- 
■cant’s  employment  came  within  the  Act,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  if  the  two  buildings  were  intended 
ultimately  to  form  one  building,  or  to  form 
;  two  buildings,  to  both  of  which  an  existing 
;  party  or  other  wall  was,  or  was  intended,  to 
1  be  common  absolute  physical  attachment  of 
the  new  to  the  old  building,  was  not  necessary 
so  long  as  the  building  operations  were  being 
;  carried  on  in  connexion  with,  and  having 
■  regard  to,  both  buildings.  He  found,  as  a 
fact,  that  those  footings  so  prepared  extended 
up  to,  and  were  in  absolute  touch  with,  the 
wall  of  the  existing  building,  and  that  such 
^footings  were  a  substantial  part  of  the  work 
of  the  new  building.  He  accordingly  made 
an  award  in  favour  of  the  applicant  in  the 
’  sum  of  12s.  6d.  a  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  their  lordships  held  that  the  new 
building,  being  merely  an  extension  of  the 
old  one,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  two 
were  separate,  and  therefore  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  was  employed  upon  the  extension  of  a 
building  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height,  and  was 
thus  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Act. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed,  with 
‘costs. 

Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Minton- 
;5enhouse  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and 
Mr.  Ruegg,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  John  O’Connor 
or  the  respondent  on  the  appeal. 


!  DAMAGE  THROUGH  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 

The  case  of  Bishop  v.  W.  B.  Mew,  Langton, 
Jishop,  &  Co.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  War- 
ington,  sitting  as  an  additional  judge  of  the 
ungs  Bench  Division,  on  the  19th  and 
Uth  insts  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
|.  J.  Bishop  of  Union-street,  Hyde,  Isle  of 
' '°ht,  against  the  defendants  to  recover  200/. 
amages  for  injury  caused  to  his  premises  by 
-rtam  alterahoos  carried  out  by  the  defen- 
ants,  the  adjoining  owners. 

,?tfiErnest  ?ollock-  for  the  plaintiff,  said 
at  the  premises  were  separated  by  a  very 
d  party  wal  only  4*  in.  thick,  which  was 
alf  the  usual  thickness.  In  August,  1901, 
porn!  antf  be£an  to  make  alterations  to  their 
?U!FSe  ,°f  addin&  one  story 
e*  lL?i  gh!l  a£d  th®  Plans  were  passed  by 
w  s  o  aUi1i0riJy-  Fo,r  the  Purpose  of  the 
antia  wnlf6?? -ant?, -h,ad  to  build  a  sub- 
hld  thp  iLl1  Ahlck-  They  did  not  re- 
!t  onv  M®  0{  the  party  wal1  from  the 
O^iil/’walf  PU  *W  J'u  U’°n  girder  on 
-er  the  n]ainHff’S°  that’  half  °j  lfc  Projected 
lilt  the fll  “d  0,1  4ha‘  ‘W 

ffis^ordsliip  said  that  that  was  a  technical 

i°.  addition  to  mere 
had  difficulty 

vine  l  ,  T  Pr8mis8s  were  very  old 
iturv  S  Hu  4  111  ft®  ®arlJ  Pert  of  last 
n  £  d,  thre?,  )01sls  llad  been  carried 

Ifer  nStih'S'  Tbare  had  ba8"  actual 
oriercnce  w  th  these  joists,  with  the  resnlf 

cS!lt‘bJe  l>ad  bin  d„SaUto 

J  to  liter  ’  WhlC1  14  would  be  nec8s- 
bfP  given  in  support  of 
t  evidence  4,18  defendants  called  ex- 
<  evidence  to  prove  that  the  damage  com- 

BLj  ™  d“8  to  the  vibration  in- 
remedied ™bwh  op8rations.  and  could 
U  nm  if7  the  8xPenditure  of  a  very 
ioachment  ofWth  ?  ”  d“i“red  4bat  4h8 

cted  the  non  4be  gifter  in  no  way 
prcStedPP,h  of  Plaintiff’s  shop 
K  Izl,4??  Ta,UB  of  his  property. 

,  ..e-.reAult  bls  lordship  in  o-ivimr  iude- 
lie  cradm*  °°  It8  8,i.denC8  he  must  ’come 

AiSte  that  damag8  d8"8  to 

the  dnfe  -1  ?  Wrr  due  10  a  wrong  dono 
hs  pfflS8’ ,  ?8  ,aiS8  ‘bPPght  that 
led  nP  u  t  claimed  too  much,  he  was 
6d  40  substantial  damages  in  respect  of 


the  encroachment.  On  the  whole  he  thought 
that  justice  would  be  done  if  he  awarded  the 
plaintiff  75 l.  damages  and  costs. 

ERECTION  OR  DEMOLITION. 

At  the  Guildhall  (City  Summons  Court), 
before  Alderman  Sir  George  Eaudel-Phillips, 
r^/rt.,  Ihomas  Frost,  foreman  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Staines  &  Sons,  builders,  61,  Great 
Eastern-street,  E.C.,  appeared  to  answer  two 
summonses,  the  first  under  the  London  Public 
Health  Act,  for  removing  old  building 
material  from  a  house  in  course  of  demoli¬ 
tion  during  prohibited  hours;  the  second  for 
causing  a  van  to  be  drawn  up  alongside  the 
footway  for  the  removal  of  the  same.  Police 
Constable  Clements  deposed  that  at  11.30  on 
the  11th  inst.  he  saw  two  men  in  defendant’s 
employ  carrying  old  bricks,  dried  mortar, 
and  concrete  from  the  basement  of  No. 
2,  Camomile-street,  in  baskets  to  a  van  that 
was  drawn  up  by  the  footway.  He  asked 
defendant  whether  he  knew  his  men  were  com¬ 
mitting  an  offence,  when  he  replied,  “That 
point  has  not  been  contested  yet.”  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  men, 
and  said  they  should  stop  bringing  old 
material  out  and  should  only  remove  earth. 
\\  itiiess  saw  that  the  men  continued  bringing 
out  the  same  stuff,  with  a  top  covering  of  earth. 
City  Sergeant  78  corroborated  this  evidence, 
when  defendant  said  his  contention  was  that, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  rebuilding  and  not 
demolishing,  he  was  not  liable  under  this 
Act.  The  house  had  .  been  pulled  down  by 
another  firm,  and  he  was  employed  to  rebuild. 
In  answer  to  Sir  George,  Constable  Clements 
said  the  side  walls  of  the  house  in  question 
were  standing.  Sir  George:  I  take  it  that 
in  excavation  prior  to  rebuilding  you  were 
removing,  some  of  the  old  foundation.  I  have 
01*  sworn  evidence  that  you  were  removing 
old  bricks,  etc.,  and  that  there  was  a  dust 
from  it  on  the  footway.  Defendant:  But  I 
was  not  demolishing,  sir.  Sir  George:  But 
you  were  removing  refuse  that  was  there 
through  the  act  of  demolition.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  I  shall  only  order  the 
payment  of  costs  in  both  summonses. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

26,290  of  1903. — C.  J.  Barham  :  Kilns  for  Dry¬ 
ing  and  Burning  Bricks. 

A  combined  brick  burning  and  drying  kiln 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  the  burn¬ 
ing  and  drying  chamber  or  chambers  of  a 
radiator  or  radiators  formed  of  metal  flues 
leading  from  the  burning  chambers  and  lining 
the  drying  .  chamber,  and  finally  opening 
thereinto,  said  radiator  constituting  the  means 
for  arresting  the  particles  in  suspension  in 
Pr°duc!;s  of  combustion  which  are  passed 
through  said  radiator,  and  also  for  imparting 
heat  to  the  drying  chamber  and  for  cooling 
the  products  of  combustion  before  coming 
into  contact  with  the  bricks  in  the  drying 
chamber. 

28,773  of  1903.— R.  Harrington  and  Walter 
Martineau  :  Lock-nuts  for  Screw-bolts. 

A  lock-nut,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  suitable 
elastic  material  coiled  on  itself  and  tapped 
with  a  thread  of  slightly  smaller  diameter 
than  that  of  the  thread  on  the  screw-bolt  for 
which  the  nut  is  intended. 

605  of  1904.— W  L  Halley:  Ships’  Sidelights; 

also  Applicable  for  Buildings  and  the  like. 
This  invention  relates  to  ships’  sidelights: 
also  applicable  for  buildings  and  the  like, 
liittierto,  when  the  binged  or  swinging  glass 
is  open  for  ventilating  purposes  it  is  liable 
to  be  swung  out  of  position  when  the  vessel 
rolls  or  pitches.  The  invention  consists  in  a 
means  for  securing  or  locking  the  open  glass 
at  any  desired  position  or  extent  of  opening 
The  hinged  bolt  of  the  frame  holder 
carrying  the  glass  is  extended  upwards 
f?  u?  t0  Pr°Ject  beyond  the  top  of 
the  hinge.  This  projecting  part  is  screwed 
to  receive  a  screwed  nut  with  a  handle  to  it, 
so  that  by  giving  a  motion  of  partial  rotation 
to  the  nut  the  top  of  the  hinge  is  bound  or 
locked  by  the  pressure  of  the  nut.  For  this 
purpose  the  bolt  of  the  hinge  is  locked  or 
prevented  from  turning  by  passing  a  set 
screw  through  the  socket  of  the  hinge  and 
through  the  bolt. 

1,834  of  1904.— C.  R.  Pendock  and  S. 

Edwards  :  Hoists,  Lifts,  or  Elevators. 

Lifts  or  hoists,  and  the  like,  where  the  con¬ 
trol  rope  passes  through  the  interior  of  the 
cage  preventing,  by  the  same  combination  of 
mechanism  operated  by  one  action  from 
within  the  cage,  the  doors  of  any  landing 
from  being  opened^  except  when  the  cage  is 

All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  gr"~*  '•*  D  WX,ICI1 

be  made. 


:  n t  stage  m  wmen 

.  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 


immediately  opposite  that  landing,  and  con 
versely,  preventing  the  cage  be  ng  set  £ 
motion  until  the  approach  doors  are  bolted 
the  airangement  being  such  that  the  mechani’ 
eal  freedom  of  the  cage  and  of  The  contool 
rope  is  not  affected.  control 

4,628  of  1904.  J.  Shanks:  Water-closets 

idWa?rang°emenrnfSiSti”g  •“  4.h8  combination 
f  a  caslng  m  which  works 
a  weighted  plunger  actuated  by  a  lev^r  or 

contrI„Uingd  aT^  1  lockiW  cam  ""late 
conn  oiling  a  lever  operating  a  dischare-e 

valve,  the  plate  also  actuating  a  supply  valve 
in  the  casing,  and  having  on  it 

the^c-Ss'  °f  tngaging  a  set  Pin  in  the  casing 
the  casing  being  made  in  parts  and  so  ar’ 
ranged  that  the  position  of  the  supply  con- 
nexums  and  the  discharge  valve  spindle  mav 
lppM  40  4bi 

5’i9L»mto°4-““A-  A’  Ho™™:  touting 

Hoisting  apparatus,  in  which  the  hoistinv 
ropes  pass  over  a  grooved  driving  pullev  in 
opposite  directions,  the  intermediate  part  of 

bv  th?th“';f”f  Y1  a  loose  bigl,t  maintained 
bv  the  weight  of  the  rope  itself. 

11.321  of  1904.— H.  Lambert  :  Self-locking  Nut. 
ihis  invention  relates  to  look-nuts,  and  con- 
.usts  in  so  forming  the  two  narts  of  a  divided 
u  .  ,of, ‘wo  separate  nuts  that  the  locking  is 
effected  by  screwing  back  one  of  the  nuts  or 
parts  and  conversely  the  unlocking  is  brought 
about  when  one  of  the  nuts  or  parts 8  is 
lotated  towards  the  other,  or  when  the  two 
nuts  or  parts  are  rotated  together  to  an- 
proach  each  other. 

15, 549  of  1904.— F.  W.  Broadbent:  Burning 
of  Bipes,  Conduits,  Chimney-pots,  Channels, 
and  other  like  Earthenware  Goods  in 
Kilns  or  Ovens. 

A  bond,  consisting  of  a  plate  having  holes 
therem  agreeing  m  position  with  the  channels 
of  the  goods  to  be  stood  thereon,  the  side  or 
edge  of  the  plate  being  shaped  to  provide 
ventholes  or  passages  when  several  are  placed 
with  their  sides  meeting,  and  either  having 
projections  thereon  or  not. 

18,566  of  1904.— C,  B.  Creed:  Window  Sashes. 
This  relates  to  window  sashes,  whereby  the 
danger  attached  to  cleaning  windows  from  the 
outside  is  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  strip 
of  wood  at  the  edge  of  the  sash  to  act  as  a 
runner  for  working  the  sash  up  and  down, 
the  screw  by  which  the  runner  is  screwed  to 
the  sash  acting  as  a  pivot  for  working  the 
sash  inwards. 

21,877  of  1904. — W.  Perrins  and  Joseph 
North  :  Blind  and  like  Rollers. 
nspring  C^P  Partly  embrace  a  blind 
roller  for  the  purpose  of  clipping  the  upper 
edge  of  the  blind  between  one  end  of  the 
clip  and  the  roller,  the  other  end  of  the 
clip  being  or  not  serrated  to  prevent  slipping. 
24,796  of  1904.— A.  A.  Gery  :  Tunnel  Kilns  for 
Burning  Bricks  or  other  Articles. 

A  car  for  tunnel  kilns,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  with  the  angle-bar,  side-frames,  and 
connecting  arch,  of  pyramidal  skew-backs  for 
the  arch,  and  wedge-shaped  spandrel  blocks 
between  said  skew-backs  and  the  vertical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  side-frames,  the  upper  portion  of 
said  spandrel  blocks  being  formed  with  in¬ 
clined  floor  abutments. 

25,528  of  1904. — A.  Mohr  :  Walls,  Ceilings, 
and  the  like. 

Hollow  ceilings  and  walls  of  beton,  with 
or  without  iron  insertions,  formed  of  solid  beton 
beams  of  suitable  sectional  form,  if  necessary 
with  solid  beton  planks,  interposed  and  so 
placed  together  as  to  form  hollow  spaces  or 
chambers  in  the  ceilings  or  walls,  cement 
mortar,  or  the  like  being  run  in  between  the 
beams  or  sections  so  as  to  firmly  connect  them 
together. 

25,551  of  1904. — G.  P.  Wadsworth:  Means  for 
and  Method  of  Displaying  Curtains,  and 
the  like. 

A  rack  for  displaying  curtains,  and  the  like, 
comprising  a  fixed  upright  rod,  and  a  number 
of  rectangular  or  U-shaped  arms  or  brackets 
extending  horizontally  therefrom,  such  arms 
being  arranged  to  be  turned  or  swung  upon 
the  said  rod  so  that  they  slightly  overlap 
each  other  vertically  when  closed,  and  can 
be  opened  out  radially  from  the  said  rod. 

25,692  of  1904. — W.  Fletcher  Eaves  :  Boiler 
Settings  and  Chimney  Seatings  therefor. 

A  setting  for  containing  a  boiler,  consisting 
in  foundations  sufficient  to  carry  the  boiler,  a 
combustion  chamber  provided  with  baffles  or 
deflectors,  walls  for  forming  return  flues  on 
either  side  of  the  boiler,  and  for  supporting  a 
saddle,  such  saddle  being  the  uptake  common 
to  both  such  return  flues,  and  also  forming 
the  base  of  a  flue  .  supporting  an  ordinary 
chimney. 
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— J.  W.  Wynn  :  Sash  Holders 


25,869  of  1904. 
and  Locks. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a 
window,  including  a  frame  and  a  sash,  slidably 
mounted  in  the  frame  of  oppositely  directed 
ratchet  bars  secured  to  the  frame,  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  sash,  brackets  secured  to  the  sash 
at  opposite  sides  thereof,  dogs  pivoted  in  the 
brackets  and  arranged  for  movement  into 
and  out  of  engagement  with  tho  ratchet  bars, 
and  means  for  holding  the  dogs  vieldably  in 
such  position. 

.25,870  of  1904. — W.  W.  Wise,  J.  J.  Cooper, 
and  W.  L.  Miller:  Nut  Locks. 

A  nut  lock,  comprising  a  bolt,  having  one  of 
its  ends  screw-threaded  and  bifurcated,  a 
-screw-threaded  nut  having  a  working  fit  upon 
the  screw-threaded  end  of  the  bolt,  said  nut 
having  one  of  its  faces  roughened,  and  a 
T-shaped  wedge  fitting  in  such  bifurcation 
that  the  head  portion  thereof  registering  with 
the  roughened  surface  of  the  nut,  the  wedge 
having  one  side  of  its  shank  portion  provided 
with  teeth  for  engagement  with  one  wall  of 
the  said  bifurcation  to  prevent  accidental 
withdrawal  of  the  key  therefrom,  the  head 
and  shank  portion  of  the  key  being  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  material. 

25  876  of  1904.— W.  Eckstein  and  G.  F. 

Pittar:  Joints  of  Glazing  Bars. 

According  to  this  invention  a  hole  is  made  in 
•the  web  of  one  of  the  bars  through  which  is 
•passed  a  key  for  locking  the  two  bars  together. 
When  the  key  is  in  position  it  is  upset  on 
both  sides  of  the  web  to  prevent  it  from 
working  out  of  the  hole,  but  preferably  a 
kev  split  at  one  or  both  ends  is  used,  the 
ends  being  turned  over  against  the  web  after 
the  key  has  been  inserted  into  the  hole. 

25.888  of  1904.— H.  Hiernaex  and  H. 

Laviolette:  Construction  of  Hoofs. 

This  relates  to  a  roof  framing  with  equili¬ 
brated  sides,  characterised  by  a  supporting 
vertical  girder,  from  which  the  two  sides  are 
suspended,  and  the  weight  thereof  equili¬ 
brated,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  framework  designed  to  resist  lateral 
strains  or  stresses  on  either  of  the  roof  sides, 
the  rafters  and  other  necessary  parts  of  the 
•covering  being  arranged  according  to  the 
desired  form  of  roofing. 

•25.969  of  1904.— J.  Wetter  (C.  W.  Bals  & 

Co.) :  Door  Locks. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  door 
lock  having  a  latch,  with  two  pairs  of  sp*mg- 
actuated  shackles,  one  being  adapted  to  hold 
the  door  in  the  open  position,  and  the  other 
to  retain  it  in  the  closed  position. 

16,934  of  1904. — H.  H.  Lake  (W.  M.  Jewell): 

Purification  of  Water. 

A  method  of  purifying  water,  which  consists 
in  employing  a  reagent  substantially  insoluble 
in  the  water  to  be  treated,  adapted  to  react 
with  the  impurity  to  be  affected  to  produce 
an  insoluble  compound,  and  effecting  chemical 
•reaction  between  such  reagent  and  the  im¬ 
purity  to  be  affected. 


January  19.— By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bethnal  Green.-207,  209.  and  211,  Cambridge- 
rd.,  and  73  and  75,  Three  Colt-la.,  f., 

w  r  1342  . .  i 

Hackney. — 52  to "  56,'iSelsm-st.,  u.t.  51  yis., 

g.r.  171.  10s.,  w.r.  175 1.  10s .  1,41 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Orpington,  Kent. — lA  and  l_to  6,  St.  Andrew  s 


Dulwich.— 24,26,  28,  36,  i 
rd.,  u.t.  731  yrs., 
2022.  16s . 


,  and  40,  Rodwell- 
282.  10s.,  w.r. 


1,200 


By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Vauxhall.— 147,  Vauxhall-walk  (warehouses 

yard,  etc.),  f.,  e.r.  752.  (including  goodwill)  4,1U( 
Battersea.— Carpenter-st.,  f.g.  rents  402.,  rever- 

sion  in  15  and  16  yrs . ••■•••••  •  •  •  • :  • 

Lambeth.— Site  of  32  and  33,  Albert-embank- 

ment,  f. . . •  •••••.••  •  •  * ■ 

Kennington.— 53  and  55,  Neville-st.,  f.,  w.r.  ^ 

Lambeth?— 9  and  10.  Pratt-st.,  f.,  w.r.  782.  . .  76' 

Vauxhall.— 8.  Leopold-st.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.,  w.r.  '321.  10s . .•••••■; . 

South  Lambeth.— 2,  Devonshire-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  452.  74 

Fentiman-rd.,  i.g.r.  302.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  42.  37 

35  42,  and  46,  Thorne-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

182.,  w.r.  1242.  16s . •• .  68 

3,  Meadow-pl.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  52 ,  w.r. 

33 1  . . . 

1  and  2,  Little  Rutland-st.,  u  t.  50  yrs.,  g.r, 

122.,  w.r.  572.  4s . . . •••  45 

Clapham.—  92,  Union-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g  r.  62., 

y.r.  452 . . .  4d 

Wandsworth. — 43,  Dawlish-st.,  u.t.  26*  yrs., 

g.r.  32.  11s.  9d.,  w.r.  262 . . . .  •  •  •  1; 

Battersea.— 27  to  35  (odd).  Etruria-st.,  u.t.  57 

yrs.,  g.r.  182.,  w.r.  1282.  14s . .  . .  7. 

21,  Carpenter-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  42.,  w.r. 

282.12s . . .  a 

Lambeth.— 69,  York-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  184  yrs.,  g.r. 

78,  York-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  122.,  y.r.  602. . .  31 

126,  128,  and  130,  York-rd.,  and  17,  Chiche- 
ley-st.,  w.r.  1982.  2s. ;  also  i.g.r.  432.  6d.  8d., 

u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  702 . . . .  7. 

Bermondsey. — 4,  6,  8. 12, 14,  and  18,  Guy-st., 

u.t.  8  yrs.,  g.r.  242.,  w.r.  2182.  8s .  3 

Old  Kent-road.— 25.  Ossary-rd.,  u.t.  34*  yrs., 

g.r.  52.,  w.r.  362.  8s .  2 

49  to  161  (odd),  Ossary-rd.,  u.t.  344  yrs., 

g.r.  352.,  w.r.  2192.  16s . .  1,6 

2,  Olmar-st.,  u.t.  34*  yrs.,  g.r..  52.,  w.r.  392.  2 

Lovegrove-st.,  “  Kent  Cottage,  f.,  w.r. 


Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 

Practical  Sanitary  Science).— Professor  H.  Adams  on 
“  Supervision  of  Works  in  Progress.”  7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section).— Messrs.  E. 
Johnston  and  G.  Hewitt  on  “Calligraphy  and  Illu¬ 
mination.”  8  p.m.  .  T  -m  ™  i 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  L.  E.  Clark  o 
“  Floating  Docks.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  1. 
Architectural  Association  ( Discussion  Section).— Mr. 
A.  C.  Dickie  on  “  Steps  and  their  Treatment.”  7.30 

V  Guilders'  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  —  Presidential 
address  by  Mr.  J.  A. Crowther  :  “The  By-Laws.  ’  7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts—  Sir  William  H.  Preece,  K.C.B, 
F  R.S.,  on  “  The  Navigation  of  the  Nile. '  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Students’  visit  to  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  Bushy  House,  Tedding- 
ton.  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  2. 

Royal  Institution  —Professor  W.  Schlich  on  “Forestry 
in  the  British  Empire,”  I.  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  February  3. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palm 
Hotel).— A-  paper  on  “Recent  Developments  inJLIeetnc 
Lighting”  will  be  read  by  Professor  H. 

Wh.Sc.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  4. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  —  Twenty-second 
annual  dinner,  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant 
p.m. 


312.  4s. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  16. — By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

Oitv _ 118,  Queen  Victoria-st.  (business 

J  ’premises),  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  1862.,  y.r.  9702. 

22  and  23,  Fenchurch-st.,  and  2,  Rood-la., 
area  3,400  ft.,  building  lease  for  80  yrs., 

let  at  per  annum . . 

January  17.— By  Dixon  &  Co. 

Sutton,  Surrey.— Carshalton-rd.,  “Kristna- 

pore,”  u.t.  894  yrs.,  g.r.  72.,  e.r.  452 . 

By  Mervin  &  Adams. 

Leyton.— Canterbury-rd.,  “  Beulah,”  f.,  p.  . . 

T  inuarv  18.— By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 

Hackney.-226,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  42*  yrs., 

g.r.  62.,  . . 

By  W.  A.  Ellis. 

South’Kensington. — 17,  Egerton-gdns.,  u.t.  71* 

yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  332.,  p . 

By  Fortescue  &  Branson. 

Fulham.— 34,  Humbolt-rd.,  with  forge,  stab¬ 
ling,  etc.,  f.,  e.r.  4502.  . . . :•••;• 

Bayonne-rd.,  f.g.r.  102.  10s.,  reversion  in 

Hammersmith— lS'  King-st.  (s.),  and  j, 

11  Down -pl.,  with  warehouses  and  stables  in 
rear  u-t.  354  and  37  yrs.,  g.r.  102.  6s., 

e  r.  and  y.r.  1602.  (with  goodwill)  . . 

1-77  and  129,  King-st.  (s.),  u.t.  35*  yrs., 
g.r.  122.  12s.,  y.r.  1452. 


Pimlico.— 75,  Lillington-st.,  u.t.  24*  yrs.,  g  r. 

52.,  y.r.  572.  12s . 

Cricklewood.— 41,  Ashford-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 

g.r.  52.  8s.,  y.r.  502 . •••••• 

Stockwell. — 54,  56.  and  58,  Aytoun-rd.,  u.t. 

38$  yrs.,  g.r.  212.  Is.  6d.,  y.r.  1202 . 

Battersea.— 36  to  44  (even),  Sleaford-st.,  f., 

Camberwell.— 7’ to 'lV  (odd).  Goldie-st.,  u.t. 

714  yrs.,  g.r.  212.,  w.r.  1722.  18s . 

Peckham.— 1,  Willowbrook-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  17$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  32..  w.r.  312.  4s . 

22  to  27.  Ophir-ter.,  u.t.  45*  yrs.,  g.r.  152., 

w.r.  1562 . 

Old  Kent-road.— 2,  Hyndman-st.,  u.t.  39$  yrs., 

g.r.  42.,  w.r.  462.  16s . 

January  20.— By  Cartwright  &  Etches. 
Edgware-road. — 1  and  2.  Queen’s-ter.,  u.t.  27 
yrs.,  g.r.  1002.,  w.r.  2362.  12s . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  tie 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommun| 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  »?p<>mg™ 
drawings,  photographs,  mamiscnpts,  « Jjj? 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples  sent  to  or  left  at  tin 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  1 
wMch  k”e  hem  duplkated  for  other  JourualB  m> 
DESIRED.  ,  H 

All  communications  must  be 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  taputt! 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonym 
communications.  ,  J 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  ana 

^Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write 
orto  execute  or  tad  o drawing  ^  5* 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  °r  dra  &>  . 
received,  by  the  feditor,  who  ret^s  thenghtto^ 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  toe _auWWj 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imp  j 

“T^mh.unieatiohe  regradihg 

mutters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOB  l  W 

and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

Hyde  Park.— 33,  Craven-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  1102 . 

Kensington  —19,  Colet-gdns.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 


1,970 


82.,  p.. 


510 


990 


370 


5,125 


1,700 


930 


2,100 


Clapham. — 31,  33,  and  35,  Haselrigge-rd.,  u.t. 

57  yrs.,  g.r.  152.  12s.,  y.r.  1062 . 

By  Pemberton  &  Banks. 

Hyde  Park.— 7,  Leinster-st.  (s.),  u.t  33*  yrs., 

g.r.  102.,  w.r.  792.  6s . 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Knightsbridge. — Montpelier-rw.,  f.g.r.  442.  2s., 

reversion  in  24$  yrs . 

Belgravia. — Elizabeth-st.,  the  “Royal  Oak” 
p.h.,  i.g.r.  602.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  with  reversion 
Maida  Vale. — Warrington-cres.,i.g.  rents  1302., 

u.t.  54*  yrs.,  g.r.  252 . 

Putney. — 5,  High-st.  (s.),  area  1,150  ft.,  f., 

y.r.  1602 . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square ;  pl.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


v  Our 

average  prices  oi  nnees-a  (act  I 

Quality  and  quantity  ^^rf^jSke  nseol 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  wno  m  1 


in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  aspoBSiH^j 

es  of  materials,  not  necessarily  tbelow^j 

..nmHb  (Vhviouslv  affect  prices  a  *~jl 


this  information. 


£ 


3,200 


Hard  Stocks .  112 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  § 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5 

Shippers  .  2  o 

Flettons  .  1  8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  . 12 


BRICKS,  &c. 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  rive'' 


at  railway  dep« 


0  0 


1,230 


Chiswick.— Si' “to  49'  ('odd), ' Mawson-la.,  and 
ChiswicK  Eastbury-gr.,  u.t.  90  yrs., 


g.r.  1002.,  w.r.  6762. 

30,  Balfern-gr.,  f.,  y-r.  352 . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil . 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  January  27. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton  and  Mr. 
E.  F.  Reynolds  on  “  Byzantine  Architecture.”  7.30 
p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 
Mr.  T.  L.  Matthews  on  “  Concrete-making  on  the 
Admiralty  Harbour  Works,  Dover.”  8  p.m. 

Monday,  January  30. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Discussion  on  (1)  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Stenning  on  “  Urban  and  Rural  By-Laws  and 
suggested  Amendments,”  and  (2)  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Menzies  on  “  Building  By-Laws  in  Rural  Districts.” 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  31. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Eadie 
Reid  on  “Designing  for  Mosaics  and  Stained  Glass.” 
7.30  p.m. 


Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  C 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  C 
Double  Headers...  16  0  C 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  ( 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . ,.20  0  ( 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  20  0  ( 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  ( 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  ' 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  1 
Double  Headers...  14  0  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 15  0  1 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 2  0 


less  than1*6 


January  28,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


!°5 


BRICKS,  &c .—(continued). 

TtaMS«»aPit  Suud .  7  o' per  yard,  delivered. 


lest  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  .. 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.  . 

~  oc  ctnnfi  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

rods,  Paddington  Dep6t  .  1  6£  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  »*  »  » 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)- 
Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 

waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 

Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wbarf...  2  1  „  » 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly. depot. 

Greenshill  „  ......  1  10  »»  »« 

Darlev  Dale  m  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2  0  „  ,, 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Eood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  0  llj  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2|  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . . . 0  7J  »  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

R  in.  nibbed  two  sides 


..3  0 


litto  . . . 

in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  random  sizes)  1  2 
n.  self-faced  random 


s.d. 

pton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depSt. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

q  As.  1  Ol 


in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 
20x12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8 . 7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .........  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

.  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  o 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford  - 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

.  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles . 48  OperlOOO 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

S'P.  .  4  0  Per  doz* 

Valley  tiles .  3  8 

Jest  ‘Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50 . 0  per  1000 

)o.  pressed . 47  6  * 

)o.  Ornamental  do . 50  . 0  ” 

5jp, .  4  0  per  doz. 

WOOD. 

looio  . .  At  per  standard. 

)eals.best3ni.  byllm.  and4in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  3  m.  and  11  in. .  15  10  0  16  10  O 

teals :  best  3  by  9 .  14  10  0  15  10  O 

iattens :  best  4  in.  by  7  in.  and  ° 

T3ni?lby7in;and8in- 11  10  0  12  10  0 

attens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

. .  1  0  O^essthnbest 

2  ^ and2  by  6  9  0  0  ”  9  lo”  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 
1  m.  and  1*  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

3  battens. 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

At  per  load  of  50  fi 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d. 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  U 

Seconds  .  4  5  0 

SmaU  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

SmaU  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  O 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


At  per  standard. 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yeUow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  C 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  C 

Battens,  2§  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  C 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  O  C 

Battens,  2£  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  C 

Third  yeUow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

burg :  first  yellow  deals, 

1.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  O  15  0  O 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens . 11  0  O  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Whito  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  „  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

SmaH  „  „  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

lj  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  0  15  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V- jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  deUvered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
RoUed  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

FUtch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  LondoD. 
Ikon—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  6  15  0  ...  7  5  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  ...  — 

MUd  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and 24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  '  „  26  g . .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22g.and24g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Cut  naUs,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Lead— Sheet,  EugUsh,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  0 

Soil  pipe  .  is  l0 

Compo  pipe .  is  i0 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

e  b.  a. 


SUesian . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . . . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— EngUsh  Ingots  . 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen’s . . . . 

Blowpipe . 


...per  lb. 


0 10  0 

0  0  10  .. 
0  0  11  .. 
0  0  10  ., 

0  0  91., 

0  0  10  . 
0  1  4J  .. 
0  0  6$ 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

.  2|d.  per  ft.  delivered.. 


15  oz.  thirds  ... 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . ] 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz. . 

3  Hartley’s  RoUed  Plate 


if- 

4fd. 

33d. 

5|d. 

5d. 

33d. 

Sr 

St: 


OILS,  Ac. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

ii  „  „  in  barrels  . 

1,  „  ,,  in  drums . 

BoUed  ,,  „  in  pipes  .  M 

•>  1,  1,  in  Darrels  .  „ 

i,  „  „  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . .  ” 

Genuine  Ground  EngUsh  White  Lead  per  ton 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  nor 

Stockholm  Tar  . .. . .  per  Wrel 

VARNISHES,  &c.  P£ 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

P’inest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . .' 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . . . ** 


per  gaUon  0  15 
»  0  16- 
.»  0  18 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0- 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER ’’  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J, 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “  THE 
Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annnm  ({3 
nnmhers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us- 
not  later  than  10  a.ni.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100Z.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ACTON  (Middlesex). — For  factory  and  engine 
for  Messrs.  Walter  Turnbull  &  Co.  Mr.  John  T. 
architect,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Tutt,  surveyor,  18,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C. 


C.  Jones . £7,! _ 

Winter  .  7,249 

G.  Bentley  &  Co.. .  7,150 

Shepherd  .  6,999 

Pratt .  6,975 


Moore  &  Page  ... 

Penney  &  Co.  _ 

Knight  . 

Saunders* . 


shed. 
Hart, 
W.  G. 

£6,950 

6,830 

6,780 


BEMBRIDGE. — For  excavating,  etc.,  for  and  laying 
913  yds.  of  4-in.  and  3,030  yds.  of  3-in.  pipes,  etc.,  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Cullin,  Surveyor,  Brooklands,  Wootton,  Isle  of  Wight: — 

E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Bristol . £489  0  11 

Streeter  &  Co.,  Freshwater,  Isle  of 

Wight t  .  473  3  10 

%  Subject  to  approval  of  bondsmen  and  references. 

BEMBRIDGE. — For  980  yds.  of  4-in.  cast-iron  socket 
pipes  and  3,173  yds.  of  3-in.  cast-iron  socket  pipes,  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Cullin,  Surveyor,  Brooklands,  Wootton,  Isle  of  Wight : — 
Ormesby  Ironworks,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Middles- 

brough-on-Tees  . £416 

TENDERS — Continued  on  page  107. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

( For  8 ome  Contracts,  etc.,  8 till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

Taunton  Education  Committee .... 

Mar.  31 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Hartshill  Stones  and  Chippings  . 

Painting,  etc.,  at  Children's  Homes  . 

Drainage  Works  at  Dagenham  . 

Street  Works  . •  ■■■  •  . . 

Private  Improvement  Wonts  . . 

Cleaning.  Painting.  Varnishing,  etc..  Sunday  Schools 
Outside  Painting  of  Museum  Buildings  High-street 
Renewal  of  Western  Return  End  of  E.  India  Whari 

Materials  for  Longford  Depot  . . 

1,140  tons  of  Portland  Cement  . 

580  tons  of  Limestone  Chippings  . 

4  500  tons  of  Broken  Limestone . 

230  tons  of  Creosote  Oil  . . . 

One  Wadsworths’  Tumbler  Cart . 

Two  Hand-road  Scraping  Machines  . 

Iron  Foundry,  Leeds  . 

Redecoration  of  Town  Hall  (part)  . . . . .  •  •  •••••■•■• 
Sewering,  Paving,  etc.,  Swinton  Parlt-rd.,  Pendleton 

Materials  for  Cleansing  Department  . 

Erecting  Buildings  on  New  Site  . . . 

Roadworks,  Culverden  Down-road  . .. . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  near  Craghead. . . 

Completion  of  a  Street  at  Skircoat,  Halifax. . ... . . . 

Engineering  Bricks,  Portland  Cement,  Sand,  etc.  . . 

Latrines  at  Ilam  Schools  ....  ••••••■ . 

Small  Alterations  at  Markets,  Stafford  . 

Cooking  Apparatus  at  Union  Workhouse . 

Making-up  Stoke  Gardens  . 

Paving  Setts  .  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  . . 

Class  Room,  etc.,  Blandiora  . 

200  tons  of  Macadam  . . . . . . 

Painting  Branch  Police  Stations. . . . . . . .  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Private  St.  Imprvs.,  North  End  &  Diamond-st.  Estate 

Builder’s  Materials . . . . . . . . 

Ten  Complete  Feeder  Pillarboxes  with  Bases  ...... 

Ferro-Concrete  Foundations  for  a  Crane,  Town  Quay 
A  25-ft.  Span  Road  Bridge  over  Cobbm  Brook 
inn  vds  Drainage. Up.  Ringorm  Farm,  Wester  Elchies 
AninnSe  tno  gS;wage  Works  Machinery  Buddings 
Corrugated  Iron  Laundry,  etc.,  at  Hospl.,  Swattenden 

Coal  Store  . 

Road  Works  . •••••• . 

Road  Materials,  Boston,  Lines . 

Firebricks,  Retorts,  etc.  . . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Works  . 

Lighting  Hospital  Buildings,  etc.,  Leftwich  . .  ••••■• 
Roads,  Fencing,  and  Laying  Drains  and  Water  Pipes 
Laundry  Fittings.  Disinfector,  and  Steam  Boiler  . . 
Painting  Works.  Public  Baths,  Kennmgton-road  . . 
♦Erection  of  Buildings,  etc . 

Cast-Iron  Spigot  and  Socket  Pipes. . 

Road  Reconstruction,  Ballyfolan  . • 

TSton^Best  SoftBluePig  Head  . 

Seven  24-in.  Vertical  Sluice  Valves . 

3  714  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

50  tons  of  8pecial  Castings  . 

•Building  of  Show-yard  . 

100  000  gallons  of  Creosote  Oil  . . 

Borehole!  2*0  ft.  deep  (ftomdhills  Tunnel) . 

Auchtermuchty  Waterworks  . 

B^buildina'th’e  Ancient  itmld  inn,'  Hollybiisili  Mon. 
Ten  Double-deck  Electric  Tram  Cars. . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 
Paving  &  Flagging  Dickinson  st.  &  Tunmclifte  s-yd. 

TTmme  Drainage  Work . •  ■  •  •  • . 

Ventilating  Grids  and  Other  Castings  . 

Annual  Contracts  ••••■•• . 

Making-up  Private  Streets  . 

Supplies  . 

♦Drainage  Works . . 

♦Annual  Contracts  . 

*.Sr“p^o.PAr,dSee»  Granite  Sells  1  [  1 ! ! !  1 1 1  !  1 1 1 

painting  Exterior  of  Asylum  Extension;  Humbeistoie 

Granite  Supply  . . 

^CSSesWiiaigoed-:;:::::::;:::::::: 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Road  Materials  . . 

Stores  . . . 

IX  and°Washhouses "at  Parkhead  ””  ”  V.”  " 
Annual  Contracts  . 

•S  sish°e°"o ^windows;  ieWvVsdin  i'syiiii 

'fStSif&iie  setts' : . 

Eoadmaking,  etc,  Gloddaeth-street  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Bicester  R.D.C . 

Sheffield  Guardians . 

Romford  R.D.C . 

Wallsend  Corporation . 

Halifax  Highways  Committee  .... 

Idle  Primitive  Methodists . 

Ipswich  Museum  and  Library  Com. 

Greenock  Harbour  Trust  . 

Warrington  Sanitary  Works  Com. 

Stockport  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Warrington  Paving,  etc..  Committee 
do 

C.  H.  Taylor  &  Son . 

New  Shoreham  U.D.C . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Warrington  Sanitary  Works  Com. 
Tavistock  Lighting,  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Tunbridge  Wells  Borough  Council 
Lanchester  R.D.C . 

Fails  worth  U.D.C.’ ' . 

Markets  and  Tolls  Committee  .... 

Belfast  Guardians . 

Slough  U.D.C . 

Sheerness  U.D.C . 

Rev.  J.  Standfort . 

Eastleigh  and  Bishopstoke  U.D.C. 

Hull  Corporation . 

King’s  Lynn  Corporation  . 

Plympton  St.  Mary  R.D.C . 

Stockport  Corporation . 

Southampton  Harbour  Board  .... 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.C . 

Eccles  Corporation  . 

Cranbrook  R.D.C . 

Barnoldswick  U.D.C . 

Forfar  District  Committee . 

Holland  C.C . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Leeds  Corporation . 

Blavdon  U.D.C . 

Northwich  Rural,  etc.,  Committee . . 
do 
do. 

M.B.  of  Lambeth . 

Hampstead  Borough  Council . 

Aldershot  Gas  &  Water  Co . 

Sheffield  United  Gas  Light  Co . 

Naas  No.  2  R.D.C.  of  Wicklow .... 
Shelley  U.D.C.  (Huddersfield)  .... 

Manchester  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Somerset  County  Agricultural  Asso. 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co . 

Harrogate  Corporation  . 

Ilfracombe  U.D.C . 

Stockport  Corporation . 

Dewsbury  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

do. 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council  .... 

Dartford  R.D.C . 

Finsbury  Borough  Council . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council . 

Dartford  R.D.C . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Widnes  Corporation . 

Leicester  Corporation . 

Lutterworth  R.D.C . 

do. 

Aberdare  Bargoed  Building  Club  . . 

Bucks  C.C . 

Chailey  R.  D.C . 

Bham.,  Tame,  &  Rea  Dist.  Drain.  Bd. 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Battersea  Borough  Council . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council .... 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. . ... . 

Woolwich  Borough  Council  ...!!! 

Hull  Corporation . . 

Llandudno  U.D.C . [ " 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


J.  W.  Tubb,  Highway  Surveyor,  Fewcott.  Bicester  . 

Superintendent  of  the  Homes,  Smilter-lane,  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield . . 

J.  8immons,  Engineer.  Bank-chambers,  Doncaster  . 

G.  Holiings,  Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Hugh-street,  Wallsend  . . 

J.  Lord.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

At  the  School . 

F.  Woolnough,  Secretary,  Museum-buildings,  High-street,  Ipswich 

R.  Crawford,  C.E..  Engineer  to  Trustees,  Greenock . 

Manager.  Longford  Depot  . 

.T.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

do. 


T.  Longdin,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Warrington . 

do. 

Howdill  &  Howdill,  Architects,  Oxford-row,  Leeds  . 

A.  W.  Nye,  Town  Surveyor,  New  Shoreham . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

Cleansing  Superint.,  Central  Sanitary  Depot,  Howley,  Warrington 

A.  Francis,  Secretary,  Gasworks,  Tavistock . . . . . 

W.  H.  Maxwell.  Borough  Surveyor,  Tunbridge  Wells  . 

J.  R.  Lupton,  Surveyor.  Lanchester . . 

Lister  Coates,  Arch.,  Midland  Bank-chbrs,  Waterhousc-st.,  Halifax 

G.  F.  Gray,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Failsworth . 

Rev.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ilam  Vicarage  . 

W.  Blackshaw,  Borough  Hail,  Stafford . 

J.  W.  Robb,  Clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Belfast  . 

Surveyor,  1,  Mackenzie-street.  Slough  . 

T.  F.  Berry,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Trinity-road,  Sheerness  . . 

C.  Hunt  &  Son,  Architects,  Blandford . 

W.  Wallace  Gandy,  Surveyor  to  Council.  Eastleigh,  Hants . 

J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull . 

H.  J.  Weaver,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  King’s  Lynn  _ 

F.  E.  Cleverton,  4,  Buckland- terrace.  Plymouth  . 

A.  J.  H.  Carter,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Millgate,  Stockport 
E.  Cooper  Poole,  Engr.,  Harbour  Office,  Town  Quay,  Southampton 

W.  T.  Streather,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waltham  Abbey . 

E.  D.  Jameson,  Bank  of  Scotland  Buildings,  Elgin  . . . . 

E.  Parkes,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Eccles . 

T.  H.  Crampton,  Clerk,  Cranbrook . 

J.  W.  Thompson,  Manager,  Town  Hall,  Barnoldswick  . 

D.  Ross,  Surveyor,  Brechin-road,  Kirriemuir . 

H.  C.  Johnson,  Clerk,  Sessions  House,  Boston  . 

W.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom-street,  Salford.. 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds  . 

R.  Biggins,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Blaydon-on-Tyne . 

J.  Cawley,  Architect,  Bull  Ring,  Northwich  . . 

do. 

do. 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennineton-road,  S.E . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Hampstead . 

R.  W.  Edwards,  Sec.,  Gas  &  Water  Office,  Victoria-rd.,  Aldershot 
H.  Thomas,  Manager,  Commercial-street.  Sheffield  . 

D.  J.  Purcell,  Clerk,  Boardroom,  Naas  Workhouse  . 

T.  A.  Murray,  Engineer,  Independent  Buildings,  Sheffield  . 

Secretary,  Waterworks  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

A.  B.  Cottom,  Surveyor,  Bridgwater .  . 

E.  H.  Clark,  Stores  Superintendent,  Gateshead . 

E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer,  14,  Albert-street,  Harrogate  . 

H.  Bruce,  C.E..  Cupar . 

O.  M.  Prouse,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe . 

Gustard  <fe  Waddington,  Tredegar-chbrs.,  Bridge-st.,  Newport,  Mon. 

J.  AtkiDson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Dewsbury . 

H.  Prescott,  Man.  of  Hse.  Drainage  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  M’chester 

do. 

Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E . 

W.  Harston,  Engineer,  8,  Hythe-street.  Dartford  . 

Boro’  Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-avenue,  E.C. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W . 

W.  Harston,  Engineer,  Hythe-street,  Dartford  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington . 

Isaac  Carr,  Engineer,  Widnes . 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester . 

J .  Beatson,  District  Surveyor,  Lutterworth  . 

do. 

E.  G.  Henton,  Architect,  22.  Cardiff -street,  Aberdare  . 

R.  J.  Thomas.  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury  . 

H.  Weller.  Barcombe,  Lewes . 

Board’s  Offices,  Tyburn,  n.  ar  Birmingham  ...... . . . . 

C.  Brownridge,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead 
do. 

.  do. 

A.  B.  M’Donald,  City  Engineer,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow _ 

W.  M.  Wilkins,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Battersea  . 

H.  Mair,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

Borough  Engineer,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead . . 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

E.  P.  Stephenson,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno . 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

TTTTZr 

Budding  a  Gate  Lodge  at  Cemetery . 

do. 

Chiswick  U.D.C . 

do. 

♦ffageDisposal  and  Refuse  Destructor  Works  . . 

C.B.  of  West  Ham  . 

Twickenham  U.D.C . 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corporation  .... 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway 

Warrington  Water  Committee  .... 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Blackburn  Corporation  . 

Chelmsford  Joint  Hospital  Board  . . 
Mountain  Ash  Education  Committee 

River  Weaver  Trustees  . 

Grammar  School  Governors  . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  E. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Twickenham .  . 

School-nn.,  ciass-rms.,  etc.,  Wes.  Chapel,  Hessenford 
190J)Oo'jarrah  or  Karri  Wood  Paving  B'ocks . 

Materials,  Foundations,  etc,,  for  Hospital,  Galley  wood 
Boys’  School,  Caergarw,  Mountain  Ash . 

School  and  Alterations  to  Buildings,  Bcaminster 

T.  J.  Brittain,  Secretary,  Queen’s  Quay  Terminus.  Belfast 

W.  Matthews,  Hessenford,  near  St.  Germans . 

Water  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Sankey-street,  Warrington' 

J.  H.  Cox,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bradford . 

W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Blackburn 

A.  S.  Duffield,  96,  High-street,  Chelmsford . 

W.  G.  Thomas,  Architect,  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash  .  .  .  .  .  . 

J.  A.  Saner,  Engineer,  Weaver  Navigation,  Northwich _ ”  ”  " 

R.  Leigh,  Clerk  to  Governors,  Beaminster  . 

♦Generating  Station  at  South  Kensington . 

13  359  vds.  of  4-in.  Mains,  North  Sunderland . 

1  299  yds.  of  3-in.  Mains.  North  Sunderland  . 

454  yds.  of  2-in.  Mains.  North  Sunderland  . 

Reservoir  to  hold  30,000  gallons,  EUingham  . 

Reservoir  to  hold  60,000  gallons,  Seahouses  . 

Annual  Contracts  . .  . . •••••• 

*Works,  Materials,  and  Services  (One  or  Three  Years) 

♦Additions,  etc.,  Ladywell  Workhouse,  S.E . 

Roadworks.  Firwood-av.,  Oak-gr.,  Stephen-st.f  etc. . . 

H.M.  Office  Commissioners . 

Trustees  of  Lord  Crewe’s  Charity .. . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Folkestone  Corporation  . 

Hampstead  Borough  Council . 

Bermondsey  Guardians  . 

Urmston  U.D.C . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

Offices  of  Trustees,  Clayton-ehbrs.,  61.  Wcstgate-rd.,  Newc.-on-T. 
Anson  &  Shenton,  Engrs.,  28,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  London 
do. 
do. 
do. 

A.  E.  Nichols,  Borough  Engineer,  Corporation  Offices,  Folkestone 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W . 

Guardians’  Offices,  Tooley-street,  S.E . . 

J.  Heath,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Urmston . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  (Water  Scheme,  Contract  No.  1) 

Waterworks  and  Materials  (Contract  No.  2) . 

*Making-up  Streets . 

•Additional  Buildings  at  Hospital,  near  Dartford - 

Enlargement  Oulton  Council  School  Bldgs.,  Lowestoft 

Pulling  down  Cottages,  Queen-street,  Lynn . 

Brick  Water  Tower  at  Vulcan  Ironworks,  Derby  . . 
Alters.,  etc.,  at  Thrybergh  Temporary  Provided  School 

House  at  Greenhill,  Ystrad  Rhondda  . 

Demolishing  Property  on  site  of  new  Cotton  Exchange 
10-ft.  Diameter  Boiler,  etc.,  for  Steam  Hopper  Barge 
Concrete  Founds.  &  Brick  Superstruc.  to  Wa.  Tanks 
500,000  Bricks.  Teams  Siding,  Dunston  . 

Alters.,  etc.,  to  Town  Hall-bldgs.,  Sutton-in-Ashfleld 

Infants'  School,  Buxton  . 

•Nurses’  Home  at  Workhouse,  Bromley-by-Bow  .... 
♦New  Buildings  and  Extensions  to  Workhouse,  Redhill 

Chapel-en-le-Fnth  R.D.C . 

do. 

Wanstead  U.D.C . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

East  Suffolk  Education  Committee 

Ley’s  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Ltd. 
West  Riding  Education  Committee 
E.  Llewellyn . 

Hartlepool  Port  and  Harbour  Com. 
Shrewsbury  Corporation . 

H.  Stobart  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

Fairfield  Endowed  School  Trustees 

Stepney  Guardians  . 

Reigate  Guardians  . 

Swann  &  Brady,  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Chapel- en-le-Frith  _ 

do. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council’s  Offices,  Wanstead,  N.E . 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . . 

F.  W.  Richards,  Architect,  14,  Stanley-street,  Lowestoft. 

H.  T.  Tilson,  Architect,  Railway-road,  King's  Lynn . 

E.  R.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Long  Eaton  . . 

J.  Vickers-Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefieid .' ! 

Sunny  Cottage,  Ystrad  Rhondda  . ‘ 

Matear  &  Simon,  Archs.,  Century-buildings,  N.  John-st.,  Liverpool 
J.  D.  Howkins,  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Hartlepool  . . 

C.  M.  Johnston,  Borough  Electricity  Works,  Roushill,  Shrewsbury 

Sallow  Bros.,  Builders,  Dunston  . 

Colliery  Offices,  Etherley . ” 

J.  P.  Adlington,  Architect,  High-pavement,  Sutton-in-Ashfleld’  ! ! 

W.  R.  Bryden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  George-street,  Buxton . 

Clerk,  Offices,  Barnes-street,  Commercial-road  East,  E . 

E.  Penfold,  Architect,  High-street,  Reigate . 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


Feb.  9 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  10 
do. 

Feb.  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  13 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  14 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  18 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  22 
do. 

Mar.  17 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Fnh  •> 

♦Clerk  of  Works  . 

Durham  C.C . 

•Building  Inspector . 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

200L  per  annum  . 

•Road  Foreman  . 

do. 

21.  10s.  per  week  . 

♦Assistant  Borough  Surveyor  . 

Taunton  Town  Council  . 

Feb.  13 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvii. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  105. 

BEMBRIDGE. — For  727  yds.  of  9-in.  earthenware 
glazed  socketed  pipes,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict  Council.  Mr.  H.  B.  Cullin,  Surveyor,  Brooklands, 
Wootton,  Isle  of  Wight : — 

G.  Arthur,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  £252  6  2 

BEXLEY  HEATH  (Kent). — For  sewer  works  (Christ¬ 
church  part,  Contract  6),  for  the  Bexley  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lomax,  engineer,  11,  Fold-street, 
Bolton 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co.,  Surbiton  Hill* . £489 

BIRNIE  (N.B.).— For  570  yds.  of  approaches  to  the 
new  bridge  across  the  River  Lossie,  near  Hillhead, 
Birnic,  for  the  County  Council  of  Elgin.  Mr.  Alexander 
Surveyor°UDty  ®urvey°r>  Elgin.  Quantities  by 
Approaches. 

A.  Nicholson..  £398  9  2  1  J.  Gordon....  £219  17  1 

J.  Newlands  ..  271  7  8  A.  Falconer, 

J.  Milne  &  Son  247  19  7  Elgin*  ....  216  3  51 

T.  McLean  . .  221  14  9  | 

Iron  and  Steel  Work. 

5eWh>  Brown-  &  Co.,  Etd . £195  0  0 

P.  &  W.  Maclellan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  190  6  10 

W.  McKinnon  &  Co .  173  15  0 

J.  Abernethy  &  Co.,  Aberdeen*  . .  169  15  0 

B0GN0R.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  villas, 
Marine-parade,  Bognor,  for  Mr.  C.  R.  Cross.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Homer,  architect,  35.  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 

L.  Harris,  London*  .  £4  805 


i,nniftES.LuE,7'For  new  drainage  at  Fusehill  Work- 
nnrt  6',;  r  9uajdians.  Mr.  G.  Armstrong,  architect 
and  surveyor,  24,  Bank-street,  Carlisle 

mson  T.Laing&Son  £418  0  0 

-  -on  •  •  •  •  £608  14  8  G.  Hill  &  Son  409  0  0 
Gordon  & 

Logan,  Car¬ 
lisle*  .  367  7  5 


T.  &  R.  Bell . .  446  11  10 
J- Beaty  ....  425  7  0 
"•  Baty  ....  420  0  9 


nf  o^fC^pADE-  For  4,000  yds.  of  4-in.  and  2,300  y 
Woottnn  u.Ir0IlW^termains’  etc-  for  the  Cricklade  a 
STS,*-*  ^Jral  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  R< 
w’  n8  w  rV34,  ^°°d-street,  Swindon  <*-->=- 
w*  a‘  Winch combe,  Wroughton,  Swindon  £3,748  c 


DOVER. — For  1J  miles  of  double-line  light  railway 
to  the  river,  for  the  Town  Council : — 


With  Chalk  and  With  Beach 
Clinker  Ballast.  Ballast. 


R.  A  G.  Brisley _ 

£13,460 

0 

0  . 

..  £13,690 

0 

0 

S.  Pearson  A  Son, 

Ltd . 

14,570 

16 

5  . 

.  14,570 

16 

5 

G.  Holloway  . 

12,989 

6 

8  . 

.  13,185 

0 

0 

R.  Woods  &  Co . 

12,502 

10 

0  . 

G.  Wimpey  A  Co. . . 

13,230 

14 

3  . 

.  13,386 

0 

0 

British  Electric 

Equipment  Co.,  11, 

Victoria-st.,  E.C.* 

10,353 

2 

8  . 

.  10,408 

17 

9 

W.  Griffiths  A  Co. . . 

11,811 

19 

0  . 

.  12,104 

0 

0 

T.  C.  Starkey . 

13,193 

12 

10  . 

.  13,157 

19 

10 

G.  Law . 

12,994 

0 

0  . 

.  13,229 

0 

0 

G.  Trentham . 

14,880 

0 

0  . 

.  15,000 

0 

It.  W.  Blackwell  & 

Co . 

13,064 

6 

6  . 

13,184 

6 

6 

T.  L.  Scott  &  Co.  . . 

12,120 

6 

7  . 

Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

12,883 

4 

0  . 

.  13,083 

4 

0 

Fry  Bros . 

14,467 

7 

7  . 

EPPING  (Essex). — For  additions  to  the  Administra¬ 
tive  block  of  the  Isolation  Hospital  at  Rood-street,  near 
Epping,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Horace 
White,  architect,  Loughton,  Essex  : — 


T.  Keen . £260  11  6 

R.  Warriner  . .  251  0  0 

Palmer  Bros. . .  245  0  0 

C.  T.  Foster  & 

Son .  238  0  0 


J.  Whiffin  &  Son  £189  0  0 
Wood  & 

Sons,  Epp¬ 
ing* .  159  18  0 


EXETER. — For  erecting  shops  and  dwellings  at  29 
and  30,  Bridge-street,  for  Mr.  Troke.  Mr.  R.  M.  Challice, 
architect  and  surveyor,  14,  Bedford-circus,  Exeter 
Ham  &  Passmore. .  £2,041  1  Westcott,  Austin,  & 

L.  Smale  .  2,022  White,  Exeter*. .  £1,740 

W.  G.  Coles .  1,996  G.  Setter  .  1,700 

|  C.  Heath  .  1,698 


HELSTON. — For  erecting  a  secondary  school,  Penrose- 
road,  for  Cornwall  Education  Committee.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Winn,  architect,  Helston  : — 

Richards  &  Frezise .  £1,410 

W.  J.  Winn,  Helston*  .  l’275 


KIDDERMINSTER. — For  erection  of  engine-house, 
boiler-house,  and  chimney-stack,  etc.  (Water  Supply, 
Contract  No.  3),  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  Willcox 
&  Raikes,  engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 


R.  H.  B. 


11,979  0  0 
11,560  0  0 


11,514  16  2 


&  Sons  . . 

T.  Jackson 
A.  B.  &  M.  J. 

Tilt . 

J.  Guest  & 

Son .  11,500  0  0 

J.  Meredith  10,930  0  0 
M.  Warring¬ 
ton  .  10,723  8  8 

C.  A.  Horton  10,688  0  0 


H.  Smith 
G.  Law  .... 
T.  Lowe  & 
Sons  .... 
C.  Griffiths 

G.  E.  Jack- 

son  . 

E.  Haycock 
&  Sons  . . 
T.  Vale  & 
Sons,  Stour- 
port*  .... 

H.  Dorse  . . 


9,295  0  0 
9,172  0  0 

LEIGH-ON-SEA. — For  extension  of  engine-house  at 
the  waterworks,  Canvey-road,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  J.  Petch,  surveyor : — 

A.  AH.  Holding  £371  10  9  |  F.  J.  Green  ..  £311  15  O 
R.  Elvey  _  348  13  6  H.  E.  Johnson  306 


.  J.  Davisson  336  5  9 
A.  J.  Golding..  333  16  5 
J.  H.  Matthews 
&  Son .  325  10  2 


J.  J.  Yaler. 

Leigh-on-Sea*  298  4  0 
F.  &  E.  Davey, 

Ltd .  295  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  an  engineer’s  cottage  at  the 
North-Eastern  Fever  Hospital,  St.  Anne’s-road,  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief  :- 
■*".  W.  Harris  &  r 


Co.,  Ltd . £690  0  0 

J.  J.  Richards  680  0  0 
Aldridge  A  Son  671  0  0 
Smith  &  Barber  637  18  7 

W.  Dudley _  626  0  0 

S.  Kind  .  625  0  0 


T.  Cole  . £571  0  0 

G.  Wilby,  Black- 
stock  Works, 

B  lacks  tock- 
road,  Finsbury 
Park,  N.* _  510  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  an  engineer's  cottage  at  the 
North-Western  Fever  Hospital,  Lawn-road,  Hampstead, 
N.W.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  w.  1. 
Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief  ■ 


0  0 


J.  J.  Richards  £750 
F.  W.  Harris  A 

Co.,  Ltd .  667  0  0 

Aldridge  &  Son  667  0  0 
Smith  &  Barber  661  10  3 
F.  G.  Taylor  . .  596  0  0 

The  Engineer-in-Chief’s  revised  estimate  was  £5o0. 


T.  Cole  . £583  0  0 

G.  Wilby,  Black- 
stock  Works, 
Blackstock 
road,  N.*  ....  570  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  making-up  roadway  and  paving 
footways  of  Hugon-road  ( Section  2).  for  the  Fulham 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  Francis  Wood,  Borough  Engineer, 
Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W, : — 

Roadway. 

B.  Nowell  &Co.  £271  0  0  I  G.  Wimpey  & 

L.  Sommerfield  240  16  6  Co . £225  0  0 

I  H.  J.  Greenham*  219  0  0 
Footways. 

I  Atlas  Stone  Co.||  £53  5  9 
0  0  Atlas  Stone  Co.*[  45  13  6 


Imperial  Stone 

Co.J  . £57 

S  urveyor’s 

Tender§ .  55 

J  Imperial  stone, 
stone  (no  deposit).  * 


0  0  I 

§  Clinker  flags.  ||  2£-in.  Atlas 
2-in.  Atlas  stone  (no  deposit). 


LONDON.— For  forming  and  laying  a  new  road  to 
the  Medical  Superintendent’s  house  and  removing  wall 
at  North-West  Fever  Hospital.  Hampstead,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief  :  — 

T.  C.  Starkey..  £282  4  10  Grounds &Ncw- 

F.  Fowles  _  220  0  0  ton  . £145  0  0 

H.  Woodham  &  G.  Bell  .  141  0  0 

Sons .  200  0  0  C.  W.  Rilling- 

S.  Kavanagh  &  back  &  Co. . .  139  0  0 

Co .  198  0  0  J.  C.  Trueman. 

P.  Ballard, Ltd.  176  0  0  O  a  k  1  a  n  ds, 

T.  Adams....  169  0  0  Swan  cy 

R.E.  Mayo _  165  0  0  Junction*  ..  130  0  0 


READING.— For  the  erection  of  coachman  s  cottage 
at  Theale.  for  Miss  Deacon.  Mr.  E.  A.  lyler.  architect, 
19,  Melody-road,  Wandsworth,  London,  o.vv. : 

Sisley  &  Gibbs 


0 

|  J.  Jenkins  < 

,  .  .  395 

0 

J.  CroDk'  . 

. . .  388 

10 

SHINCLIFFE  (Durliam).— r or  sewcrjuu  »«',»=.  *"*■ 
the  Durham  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Giegson, 
Surveyor,  38,  Saddler-street,  Durham:— 

J.  Thompson  .  £382  16  9  1  R.  Oliver  ... .  £295  0  0 
W.  I’roudlock*  J-  Carnck,  The 

Co .  801  15  4  Peth,  Dur- 

J.  G.  Bradley  .  298  10  0  |  ham*  .  288  9  9 

SOUTHAMPTON.— For  erecting  ten  cottages  on  the 
area  north  of  Simnel-street,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hair,  architect,  23,  Portland-stroet,  South¬ 
ampton  : — 


H.  Stevens  &  Co.  £2,631  0 
L.J.  Piqhards..  2,520  0 

H.  J.  Hood _  2,506  15 

T.  H.  Stiles -  2,470  0 

Jenkins  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  2,466  0 


F.  Osman .  £2,457  10 

Exors.  of  W. 

Franklin  ....  2,393  0 

Golding*  Auscll  2,290  0 
J.Nichol,  South¬ 
ampton*  ....  2,232  0 


LONDON. — For  sanitary  work  and  decoration  to  44, 
Gloucester-road,  Finsbury  Park,  for  Mr.  A.  Hea thorn  : 

G.  Robinson,  Andover  Works,  Andover-road*  £150 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  temporary  end 
screen  required  for  the  first  portion  of  the  Greenwich 
electricity  generating  station,  for  the  London  County 

Humphreys,  I  J-  McManus  £1,875  18  0 

T.td  .  £2.441  2  5  W.  Harbrow, 

H.  Lovati  London*..  1,437  0  0 

Ltd .  1,879  14  9J _ 

MERTON.— For  erection  of  office  and  cart,  tool,  and 
steam-roller  sheds,  Kingston-road.  for  the  Crovdon 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  M.  Chart,  F.S.I.,  Union 
Bank-chambers,  Croydon 

W.  Roberts,  Dennett-road,  Croydon*  ..  £510  5  e 

NEWLYN  (Cornwall).— For  erecting  four  dwelling- 
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Byzantine,  Romanesque,  arid  Gothic 
Architecture. 

N  Professor  Lethaby’s 
recently  pub¬ 
lished  volume  on 
“  Mediaeval  Art”* 
an  attempt  is  made 
to  deal  in  the  space 
of  a  single  volume 
with  the  whole 

.  subject  of  the 
architecture  and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  a.d.  312  to  a.d.  1350,  i.e.,  from  the 
Peace  of  the  Church  to  the  eve  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  book  is  char¬ 
acterised  by  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
diligent  research  which  one  expects 

from  the  author.  His  statements  are 
based  on  the  most  recent  publications  of 
Continental  scholars.  It  is  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  normal  insularity  of 

English  archaeological  literature. 

,  Nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  development  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  art  in  the  six  centuries  from 
a.d.  300  to  a.d.  900.  Of  these  six  centuries 
the  first  250  years  were  in  the  east  of 
Europe  a  period  of  great  architectural  and 
artistic  achievement.  Then  it  was  that 
there  arose,  culminating  in  the  days  of 
the  world’s  greatest  builder,  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  the  famous  Byzantine  art, 
whose  worthiest  representative  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  S.  Sophia.  To  the  great 
Byzantine  works  of  this  period  Professor 
Lethaby’s  introductory  chapters  are  an 
admirable  guide.  In  his  previous  work 


on  S.  Sophia  he  had  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liarised  himself  with  the  architecture  of 
the  Vlth  century ;  his  present  volume 
brings  his  knowledge  up  to  date,  corrected 
and  reinforced  in  the  light  of  modern 
discussions. 

In  dealing  with  this  or  any  other 
subject  the  first  thing  is  to  define  one’s 
terms.  Allow  a  man  to  frame  his  own 
definitions  of  capital,  wealth,  rent,  and 
the  like,  and  he  weaves  a  logical  web  of 
Political  Economy  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  So  it  is  with  the  terms  of 
archaeology.  Before  we  can  deal  with 
Byzantine  work  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it  defined.  What  is  it  ?  We  are  told 
that  “  it  is  developed  out  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  art  as  Romanesque  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  developed  from  Roman.” 
That  may  be  so,  if  in  the  term  £‘  art  ” 
we  do  not  include  architecture ;  or  if 
we  include  only  architectural  detail, 
carved  caps  and  friezes,  and  mouldings 
and  the  like,  which  only  too  many 
architects  imagine  to  be  architecture. 
But  architecture  proper  is  the  planning 
of  buildings  and  the  putting  up  of  build¬ 
ings  in  such  fashion  that  they  will  stand 
in  spite  of  the  thrusts  of  vaults  and  roofs. 
In  this,  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
surely  Byzantine  architecture  has  sin¬ 
gularly  little  to  do  with  Hellenistic 
architecture.  The  details  of  S.  Sophia, 
St.  Mark,  and  the  rest  are,  we  grant, 
mainly  Greek  in  origin.  But  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  details. 
In  all  the  essential  parts  of  planning  and 
construction  what  possible  connexion 
can  there  be  between  S.  Sophia  and 
the  Parthenon  X  In  plan  they  are  as 


dissimilar  as  two  buildings  well  can  be  ; 
one  is  of  solid  marble,  the  other  of  brick, 
tile,  and  concrete  veneered  with  marble 
and  mosaic  ;  one  is  trabeated,  the  other 
arcuated  in  construction ;  one  has 
wooden  roofs,  the  other  has  domes,  semi- 
domes,  barrel  vaults,  groined  vaults,  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  abutment  necessary 
to  stop  their  thrusts.  Can  two  buildings 
be  less  alike  in  essentials  X  What  matter 
though  the  acanthus  is  a  motif  in  the 
capitals  of  both,  and  that  both  rejoice  in 
bands  of  egg-and-tongue  ornament  X 
Professor  Lethaby  would  rechristen 
Byzantine  “  Hellenesque.”  A  more 
misleading  epithet  could  hardly  be 
invented.  It  is  not  to  Athens,  but 
to  Rome  that  Byzantine  architecture 
owes  paternity.  Take  the  plan,  a  very 
remarkable  one,  of  S.  Sophia  itself.  There 
is  no  need  to  go  to  the  Greeks  for  it. 
Professor  Lethaby  reproduces  a  diagram 
of  the  Nymphaeum,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica, 
at  Rome ;  it  was  built  about  a.d.  260  (see 
next  page).  This  building  had  a  central 
dome,  abutment  for  which  was  provided 
by  flanking  it  with  two  lower  semi-domes. 
This  is  precisely  the  method  of  abutment 
at  S.  Sophia,  and  of  the  characteristic 
Byzantine  churches.  The  chief  factor 
of  Byzantine  building,  as  the  author 
rightly  observes,  is  domical  vaulting,  the 
domes  or  vaults  being  shells  of  brick- 
concrete,  which  are  homogeneous  with 
the  walls;  widespreading  rather  than 
high,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with 
lead.  This  concentric  type  of  plan 
naturally  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
dome ;  the  parts  around  the  middle 
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Plan  of  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 


spaces  being  so  disposed  as  to  spread  the 
weight  of  the  central  dome  over  a  wide 
area,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  height. 
Even  earlier  than  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  is  the  Syrian  church  of  Kusr-en- 
Nueijis,  described  in  the  author’s  earlier 
book  on  S.  Sophia  as  Roman  work  of  the 
Ilnd  century.  Inside  it  has  a  dome  on 
pendentives  over  a  square  area,  counter¬ 
poised  by  four  tunnel  vaults.  It  is 
S.  Sophia  in  miniature.  It  is  illustrated 
in  the  “Eastern  Palestine  Memoirs”  for 
1889,  page  132.  With  such  Roman 
origins  for  S.  Sophia,  it  seems  perverse 
to  style  it  either  Neo-Hellenic  or  Mediae¬ 
val  Greek  with  M.  Bayet,  or  Hellenesque 
with  Professor  Lethaby.  Professor  Bury 
was  nearer  the  mark  in  designating  it 
“  Romaic.”  It  is  nothing  but  Roman 
work,  modified  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Greek  Church;  on’y  by  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture  is  to  be  understood  not  the 
spurious  semi-Greek  architecture  of  the 
temple,  introduced  into  Rome  by  dilet¬ 
tanti  and  virtuosi ,  patronised  and  fostered 
.  by  such  people  as  Cicero,  but  the  genuine, 
indigenous  Roman  architecture  of  the 
Ilnd  centur  in  brick  and  concrete,  not 
in  stone,  w  th  its  building  processes 
conditioned  by  the  almost  exclusive 
employment  of  unskilled  labour.  These 
were  the  materials  and  processes  that 
upreared  the  Pantheon  in  the  Ilnd 
century,  and  these,  developed,  of  course, 
and  improved  in  the  course  of  four  inter¬ 
vening  centuries,  built  S.  Sophia.  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture  is  nothing  but  Roman 
architecture  developed  and,  moreover, 
greatly  beautified  in  Hellenistic  hands. 
Just  so  Lombardic  is.  but  Roman  work 
imitated  and  adapted  by  Teutonic  immi¬ 
grants  long  settled  in  Northern  Italy. 
Norman  is  Roman  work  imitated  and 
developed  by  people  of  Teutonic  race 
settled  first  in  Scandinavia,  then  in 
Normandy,  then  in  England ;  and  so 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  great 
Romanesque  style.  In  fact,  if  we  must 
have  a  new  terminology,  let  us  dub 
Byzantine  in  future  Eastern  Romanesque 
— certainly  not  Hellenesque.  It  is  but 
the  elder  brother  of  the  Romanesques 
of  Lombardy,  Germany,  Provence,  Au¬ 
vergne,  Poitou,  Spain,  Normandy,  and 
England.  It  had  the  good  hap  to  fall  on 
favourable  soil ;  its  noblest  works  had  for 
paymaster  an  Emperor  who  had  at  his 
disposal  the  wealth  of  both  the  Roman 
worlds.  Western  Romanesque  had  to 
wait  for  centuries  before  those  poor 
savages,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and 
Visigoths  and  Normans  and  English,  were 
in  a  position  to  work  out  an  architecture. 
So  Eastern  Romanesque  got  ahead  of  the 
rest.  Western  Romanesque  did  not 
culminate  till  the  Amiens  or  Exeter  of 
the  XIHth  century.  The  grand  climac¬ 
teric  of  Eastern  Romanesque  was  the 
completion  of  S.  Sophia  in  a.d.  537, 
nearly  800  years  before  Amiens  Cathedral 
was  begun. 

The  great  Byzantine  period  was  that  of 
the  Vlth  century,  that  of  Justinian. 
But.  there  was  a  revival  of  prosperity  and 
a  renaissance  of  Byzaptine  art  in  the 
Xlth  century,  the  culmination  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  remodelling  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice.  So  marked  in  this  period  is  the 
influence  of  the  Armenian  churches,  e.g., 
those  of  Ani,  that  the  work  may  well  be 
called  Armenian  Byzantine.  By  that 
time  “  the  government,  commerce,  and 


industry  had  been  invaded  by  Oriental 
and  barbarous  elements  ;  the  throne  and 
the  army  had  become  the  prey  of 
Armenians  and  Slavs.  The  sculptured 
slabs  of  Georgia  and  the  gates  of  the 
Armenian  churches  decorated  with 
arabesques  offer  direct  correspondence 
with  Byzantine  works.  The  Christian 
Orient  and  Constantinople  reformed  the 
architecture  in  the  same  sense.  Hence 
the  picturesque  narrow  corridors,  tall 
tambours,  and  barbarous  ornament.” 
The  later  Byzantine  churches  are  usually 
small,  e.g.,  the  Athens  Cathedral ;  their 
domes  are  raised  high  on  drums,  and 
partake  of  the  character  of  central  round 
towers,  and  the  external  surfaces  are 
much  ornamented  with  patterns  formed  in 
the  brickwork.  A  prototype  of  this  class 
of  church  is  S.  Irene,  Constantinople, 
of  which  we  give  a  section  (see  litho¬ 
graph).  It  was  built  by  Constantine 
and  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  whose  mono¬ 
gram  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  capitals. 
Rivoira  is  of  opinion  that  as  we  see  it 
now  it  is  a  work  of  the  VUIth  century ; 
the  lantern-drum  certainly  is  of  late 
character. 

The  next  chapters  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  difficult  subject  of  Western 
Romanesque.  Probably  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  a  final  classification  of 
its  varieties  can  be  established  and  their 
filiation  determined.  It  might  be  well 
meanwhile  not  to  speak  of  “  French 
Romanesque.”  There  is  no  such  thing. 
There  is  one  Romanesque  in  Burgundy, 
another  in  Auvergne,  another  in  Peri- 
gueux,  and  several  more.  The  Roman¬ 
esque  of  Burgundy  is  far  more  unlike 
that  of  Perigueux  than  German  is  unlike 
Lombardic  work.  As  regards  the  last 
two,  the  author  commits  himself  to  the 
thesis  that  German  Romanesque  is 
derived  from  Lombardy.  A  German 
archaeologist  would  be  able  to  adduce  some 
strong  evidence  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Nor  can  Ruprich-Robert’s  view 
be  regarded  as  proved,  that  Norman  is 
derived  from  Lombardic.  .  Norman  is 
as  much  like  German  Romanesque 
as  it  is  like  Lombardic,  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  difficulties  are  far  less  in 
affiliating  Norman  and  German  Roman¬ 
esque,  whose  boundaries  were  largely 
coterminous.  The  author  admits, 
indeed,  that  in  the  north  of  France  to 
the  very  end  of  the  Xllth  century  there 


is  marked  German  influence  in  the  | 
planning  and  in  the  tower-groups  of  1 
Tournay,  Soissons,  Noyon,  Valenciennes, 
and  Chaalis.  As  for  the  Lombardic 
origin  of  Norman  Romanesque,  it  hardly 
seems  possible  to  attribute  it  to  Lanfranc 
He  did  not  become  Prior  of  Bee  till  1045, 
and  a  considerable  time  must  be  supposed 
to  have  elapsed  before  he  obtained  such 
power  in  the  ducal  court  of  Normandy  as 
to  be  able  to  introduce  an  alien  style  of 
architecture  into  the  country.  No 
theory  can  be  held  adequate  which  does 
not  account  for  the  great  abbey  church 
of  Jumicges,  recently  illustrated  in  these 
pages.  Jumieges,  with  its  alternation 
of  compound  piers  and  cylinders  and 
vaulted  triprium  chamber,  smacks  of 
Lombardy  more  than  any  later  church. 
But  it  was  begun  five  years  before 
Lanfranc  came  to  Bee.  Lanfranc,  then, 
can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Loin- 

bardic  design  of  Jumicges.  On  page  132 
another  statement  should  be  corrected. 
Counterbutting  arches  are  stated  to  exist 
in  the  triforium  chambers  of  Gloucester 
choir  and  Norwich,  intended  to  resist  the 
thrusts  of  the  vaults  that  were  con¬ 
templated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  not,  and  never  were,  any  such  arches 
at  Norwich,  but  supports  were  provided 
for  internal  flying  buttresses.  Whether 
such  were  ever  constructed  cannot  now 
be  determined.  At  Gloucester  the  abu  ■ 
ment  consists  of  a  demi-berceau  strength¬ 
ened  by  ribs. 

On  Gothic  Professor  Lethaby  writes 
with  enthusiasm  and  eloquence.  We  wis 
we  had  space  for  quotations.  A  long 
account  is  given  of  Gothic  in  France. 
This,  however,  has  been  done  before 
again  and  again.  We  think  it  is  a  ^!s 
take  to  identify  French  Gothic  with  t  e 
Gothic  of  the  lie  de  France..  The  space 
that  has  been  expended  on  a  details 
description  of  the  Northern  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals  might  well  have  been  devoted  to 

what  nobody  yet  has  worked  out, ,  vlZ'’ 
French  Gothic  other  than  that  of  the 
de  France  ;  the  Gothics  of  Burgun  y 
Normandy,  Brittany,  the  Plantagencr 
Gothic  of  Anjou,  the  hall-churches  of 
South.  These  are  still  unsung,  and  MP 
full  of  beauty  and  interest.  We  are  a  i 
weary  of  Amiens  amL  Rheims,  an 
should  like  to  have  Coutances,  Semur-e“ 
Auxois,  Poitiers  Cathedral,  Albi,  analys 
and  described. 
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!  Oi  English  Gothic  the  treatment  is  very 
inadequate ;  it  is  despatched  in  eight 
iages.  We  venture  to  think  also  that 
k  is  thoroughly  erroneous,  if  the  result 
,f  the  author’s  Continental  experiences 
3  to  convince  him  that  ££  if  the  Gothic  of 
Sngland  comes  next  to  that  of  the  He  de 
France,  it  is  because  England  was  so 
ar  French” ;  or  that  “  English  Gothic  is 
jut  a  provincial  variety  of  the  great 
, rival  style,  a  patois— it  is  a  decorative 
orm  of  French  art  ”  ;  or  that  ££  Gothic 
irt  in  England  was  a  true  development 
mtinuously  influenced  from  France  — 
it  any  rate,  till  the  building  of  West- 
ninster.”  So  speaks  the  Professor  ex 
Mkedrd ;  he  gives  no  reasons.  Without 
;uch  reasons  we  would  not  accept  such 
issertions,  not  even  from  a  whole 
miversity  of  professors'.  We  assert  our- 
elves,  also  without  reasons,  not  having 
pace  to  state  them  here,  that  all  this 
jedigree-hunting  is  the  merest  futility; 
hat  the  builders  of  Lincoln  and  Cou- 
,ances,  and  Semur  and  Albi,  and  Ulm 
gid!  Segovia  worked  out  their  artistic 
alvation  almost  wholly  in  independence 
ne  of  the  other,  just  as  did  thebuilders  of 
he  lie  de  France ;  that  the  different 
vhools  are  sister  schools  with  parallel 
development,  not  daughters  of  a  Parisian 
am  ;  and  that  if  we  in  England  took  a 
;w  hints  from  Canterbury  choir,  the 
french  took  several  from  the  octagon 
nd  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Ely.  Nor 
0  we  believe  for  one  moment  that  ££  the 
ruses  which  underlay  Gothic  art  are 
.)  be  found  in  a  long  infiltration  of  the 
mental  spirit  to  the  point  of  satura- 
:0n.”  But  if  the  book  at  times  stirs 
p  controversy,  it  also  stimulates 
nought ;  it  is  marked  by  real  ability, 
frhestness,  and  insight. 

- ^ - 

Examples  of  wrought-iron 

WORK. 

ST®  HE  folio  volume  of  illustrations 
ja  H  of  English  and  Scotch  iron 
■tiSH  work  by  Mr.  Murphy*  is  one 
|  the  finest  books  of  illustration  of 
gcient  art-work  that  we  have  seen. 
;s  merit  consists  not  only  in  the  fine 
jiaracter  of  the  examples  selected  and 
le  care  with  which  they  are  drawn, 
lit  also  in  the  complete  manner  in 
hich  their  illustration  is  carried  out. 
r‘eometrical  measured  drawings  of  such 
ork  are  the  only  land  that  are  of  value 
;i  giving  the  construction  of  the  work ; 
at  they  do  not  give  its  effect.  To  supply 
his  side  of  the  illustration,  a  number  of 
productions  from  photographs  from 
he  actual  work  in  situ  are  added ;  so 
1  .at  the  reader  sees  on  one  page  the  effect 
‘ '  the  work,  and  can  then  turn  to  the 
measured  drawings  to  study'  the  manner 
l  which  this  effect  has  been  arrived  at. 

1  addition  to  this,  in  several  instances 
ock  plans  of  the  houses  and  their  sur- 
ipdings  are  given,  so  as  to  show  in 
lat  relative  positions  the  grilles  or 
tes  illustrated  are  placed  in  relation 
■  the  house.  In  this  manner  the  work 
'illustration  is  carried  out  as  completely 
‘  if  is  possible  to  have  it. 

The  work  includes  eighty  plates,  but 
’-f  so  many  different  sites  are  drawn 

l  English  and  Scottish  wrought-iron  work:  a  series  of 
-  nples  oi  the  best  periods,  together  with  most  of  the 
unples  now  existing  in  Scotland,  with  descriptive 
id  -By  Bailey  Scott  Murphy,  Architect.  London: 
\v.  Batsford.  1904. 


upon  as  might  be  expected,  since  Drayton 
House  (Northamptonshire)  occupies  nine¬ 
teen  plates,  and  Belton  House  (Lincoln¬ 
shire)  the.  next  eight.  But  the  examples 
from  these  two  places  are  among  the 
finest  and  most  varied  that  could  be 
found ;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing 
illustrated  that  is  not  first-rate  of  its 
land.  In  looking  through  the  examples 
from  these  two  houses  one  is  struck  by 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
more  decorative  portion  of  the  designs 
is  distributed.  The  gates  and  railings 
retain  for  the  most  part  their  proper 
character  as  fences.  The  great  mass  of 
them  consists  not  of  scrolls  and  twists, 
which  have  a  weak  -  effect  when  too 
much  indulged,  but  of  upright  parallel 
bars  linked  together  and  supported  by 
horizontal  pieces,  the  appearance  being 
enriched  by  intermediate  bars  at  the 
base,  and  by  small  pendants  introduced 
at  the  top ;  but  the  practical  character  of  a 
fence  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  gateway 
of  the  south  avenue  at  Drayton  House, 
with  the  railings  at  each  side,  shown  to  a 
small  scale  on  Plate  II.,  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  this.  The  gates  are  plain 
grilles  over  most  of  their  surface,  with 
intermediate  spear-head  bars  about  2  ft. 
high  at  the  foot ;  the  decorative  treat¬ 


ment  being  confined  to  a  narrow  band 
down  the  outer  edge  of  each  gate  (forming 
a  double  band  when  they  are  closed), 
and  between  the  heel  of  the  gate  and  the 
stone  pier  is  what  may  be  called  a  broad 
pier  or  pilaster  of  scrolled  open  work 
between  strong  uprights,  forming  the 
real  piers  on  which  the  gate  hinges. 
These  again  abut  against  and  are  fixed 
into  the  massive  stone  piers,  which  are  not 
such  good  specimens  of  masonry  design  as 
the  gates  themselves  are  of  metal  design. 
Outside  of  the  stone  piers  the  railings 
extend  in  bays  7  ft.  long  of  nearly  plain 
railing,  these  bays  being  divided  by  a 
kind  of  pilaster  about  14  in.  wide  of 
decorative  scroll  work  with  a  special 
finial.  Thus  the  character  of  a  defensive 
railing  is  preserved,  and  the  plainness 
of  this  gives  additional  effect  to  the  decora¬ 
tive  portions  introduced  at  intervals. 
This  design  is  quite  a  lesson  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  fence  of  this  kind.  Above  the  top 
bar,  both  in  gates  and  railing,  the  artist 
has  allowed  himself  a  free  hand  in  decora¬ 
tive  heads,  but  this  is  just  where  free  play 
of  line  can  rightly  be  allowed ;  the 
constructive  and  utilitari.  ■  portion  of 
the  work  finishes  with  thebfcop  rail ;  the 
rest  is  play,  and  is  treated  accordingly. 
The  Belton  work  is  treated  in  the  same 
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spirit,  and  one  might  suppose  that  the  same 
person  imagined  and  executed  them. 
The  effect  of  the  work  is  charmingly 
shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  gate  to 
the  “Wilderness”  on  Plate  XXI.,  with 
a  figure  standing  by  to  give  it  scale  ; 
this  gate,  it  appears,  is  not  in  its  original 
position,  but  we  quite  agree  with  the 
author  that  it  could  not  better  fit  its 
position  than  it  does  here.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  entrance  gateway  on  the 
same  plate  also  has  a  beautiful  effect. 
Here  the  gates  are  actually  hung  to  the 
stone  piers  (better  specimens  of  masonry 
design  than  those  at  Drayton),  and  the 
diversifying  panel  of  scroll  work  is 
introduced  down  the  centre  of  each  gate, 
instead  of  at  the  sides  as  at  Drayton, 
and  a  charming  effect  it  has  ;  the  rest  of 
the  gates  being  nearly  plain  bar  work, 
which  supports  a  very  boldly  treated 
scroll  finish  above,  with  a  heraldic  shield 
in  the  centre.  Nothing  could  show 
better  than  this  gate  the  value  of  reticence 
and  judicious  placing  of  decoration  in 
work  of  this  kind. 

Trinity  College  (Cambridge)  gates  show 
the  same  well-considered  contrast  of 
decoration  with  plain  work,  but  the  details 
of  the  decoration  are  not  so  refined. 
In  some  examples  we  see  a  warning  against 


too  great  elaboration  without  attention 
to  leading  lines ;  the  head  of  Trinity 
College  (Oxford)  gate  (Plate  XLVI.) 
is  an  instance  ;  the  artist  seems  to  have 
desired  to  cram  in  as  much  rich  detail  as 
possible,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work  in  its  way,  but  it  wants  decision  oi 
line  and  grouping  of  parts.  The  gate  in 
the  archway  in  Clarendon  Buildings, 
Oxford  (Plate  L.)  is  an  example  of 
enriched  treatment  throughout,  the  gate 
being  a  series  of  panels  of  elaborate  scroll 
work,  with  a  still  richer  head  in  the  arch- 
nothing  left  plain  but  the  containing 
bars  ;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  looks 
more  in  place  in  a  gate  filling  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  opening  (8  ft.  wide) 
with  the  support  and  contrast  of  the 
plain  stone  walling  on  each  side  of  it ; 
it  is  a  decorated  surface  opposed  to  a  plain 
surface. 

It  appears  that  there  is  but  little  of 
this  class  of  work  left  in  Scotland  ;  the 
author  believes  he  has  given  all  that 
there  is  of  any  importance ;  and  of  this 
two  houses,  Traquair  House  (Peebles¬ 
shire)  and  Donibristle  House  (Fifeshire) 
furnish  between  them  eight  out  of  the 
fifteen  plates.  There  is  a  very  recog¬ 
nisable  difference  of  manner  between  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  work  ;  the  latter 
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is  for  the  most  part  less  refined  and  more 
abrupt  in  line,  and  marked  occasionally 
by  exceedingly  bold  treatment  of  more  or 
less  naturalistic  foliage  ;  the  examples  of 
this  at  Donibristle  House,  where  the 
finials  give  the  idea  of  flower-pots  stuck 
on  the  top  of  the  balustrade,  are  pretty 
well  known.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire,  in  a  way,  the  boldness,  not  to  say 
audacity  of  their  treatment,  but  if  it 
were  modern  work  we  should  call  it  bad 
art ;  as  it  is,  it  is  interesting  and  valuable 
as  a  specimen  of  a  peculiar  school  of 
ancient  work.  The  naturalism  of  these 
details  is  rendered  the  more  startling 
by  the  plain  rectilinear  treatment  of 
the  balustrade  to  which  they  form  a 
rather  doubtful  ornament. 

Should  natural  forms  be  imitated  at 
all  in  wrought-iron  work  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  think  not ;  it  is  out  of  keeping; 
with  a  material  like  iron  to  imitate  in  it 
the  forms  of  what  in  its  original  nature! 
is  essentially  soft  and  fragile. .  The  asso¬ 
ciation  of  form  and  material  quarrel.! 
And  it  is  all  the  more  so  when  bits  of 
naturalistic  leafage  are  introduced  in  the 
midst  of  conventional  work ;  they  strike 
a  jarring  note.  The  fault  is  to  be  found, 
no  doubt,  in  many  of  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  both  ancient  and  modern ;  but  a 


fault  it  remains. 

We  give  reductions  from  two  of  the  large 
detail  plates,  one  of  English,  the  other  of 
Scotch  work,  to  illustrate  the  difference 
in  their  spirit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
character  in  the  Traquair  House  design, 
and  in  this  case  the  quasi-naturalistic 
finial  is  sufficiently  conventionalised  to 
keep  its  place  as  metal-work ;  it  is  tar 
superior  in  this  sense  to  the  metal  vege¬ 
tation  of  Donibristle  House.  But  we 
think  no  one  can  help  feehng  that  the 
Drayton  House  detail  is  the  finer  type  ot 
work,  and  has  more  of  style  in  1  • 
This  also,  however,  afioids  an  instance 
of  that  false  intrusion  of  a  bit  of  natural¬ 
ism  into  the  midst  of  conventional  vo«, 
in  the  spray  of  leaves  near  the  top,  w  w 
is  in  a  totally  diflerent  character  from  tM 
broadly  treated  conventional  foliage :  o 
the  rest  of  the  work ;  and,  moreover,  this 
hit  of  naturalism  has  beguiled  the  artis 
into  introducing  the  one  had  curve  ij 
the  work;  all  the  rest  of  the  design 
in  fine  flowing  tangential  curves,.  ™ 
natural  spray  alone  breaks  off  m 
descript  awkward  curve,  spoJrng  | 
symmetry  of  what  would  otto™' 
have  been  an  entirely  noble ,  *“fi 
It  affords  a  lesson  what  to  avoid,  a 


style. _ ^ 

NOTES. 


The  inquiries  set  on  M 
Eegistration  ^  t],e  pnBtitute  Of  A«m 
Abroad.  evtell| 

tects  m  regard  to  the  exw 
to  which  architecture  is  an  ope" ‘ 
closed  profession  in  other  countne 
our  own  have  resulted  in  1 u  “  j 

given  without  comment  in  the  last 

the  Institute  Journal ,  which  ough 
make  the  advocates  of  Beg. 
reconsider  their  position,  i  IT  ,  e 
that  the  profession  is  an  open  on 

following  countries— Germany,  , 

Hungary,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swi  , 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  T  . 
Turkey,  United  States  (save  m  * 
States),  and  (last  but  not  least)  1 
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n  Austria  there  are  Government 
iiplomas  but  they  are  little  sought  after, 
n  Hungary  an  architect  aspiring  to  an 
fecial  position  requires  a  diploma  from 
he  Polytechnic  school  of  Buda-Pesth. 
:-n  Holland  the  State  Polytechnic  School 
Cants  a  diploma,  but  it  is  not  obligatory  ; 
n  Portugal  a  similar  condition  prevails, 
in  Greece  the  School  of  Art  of  Athens 
nants  a  diploma  to  those  seeking  an 
■  Official  position.  In  France  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  diplomas  to  the  nominees  of 
>he  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  the 
title  “Architecte  diplome  par  le  Gouver- 
lement,”  but  these  diplomas  confer  no 
Privileges  or  rights,  and  no  official 
Architect  need  possess  them.  The  only 
jountries  where  architects  are  in  the 
Position  to  which  the  English  Registra- 
lionists  wish  to  -bring  them  are  Italy, 

1  Spain,  and  Russia.  In  reference  to  the 
iiocial  effect  of  Registration  in  the  last- 
named  enlightened  country,  we  may  call 
ittention  to  the  short  letter  by  Mr. 
Reavell  in  our  correspondence  column. 

After  a  good  deal  of  absurd 
;-Hercuianeum.  misrepresentation  in  the 

press,  Dr.  Waldstein  has  at 
feast,  in  a  letter  in  Monday’s  Times,  fully 
Satisfied  every  unprejudiced  reader  that 
n  his  proposal  to  form  an  International 
Committee  for  carrying  out  the  excava- 
ion  of  Herculaneum,  he  has  been  acting 
nth  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
-he  Italian  Government.  Everything  has 
|  >een  done  in  proper  form,  and  the  Italian 
Government  has  given  its  formal  and 
r  fficial  consent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
:  his  great  and  most  interesting  archaeo¬ 
logical  enterprise  may  soon  come  into 
::  Tactical  operation.  It  is  not  as  if  it 
mre  a  buried  Greek  city,  certainly ; 
till,  the  imagination  cannot  but  be 
rxcited  at  the  thought  of  the  possible 
iscoveries  to  be  made  in  unearthing 
jr  he  long-buried  streets  and  houses. 


[»•  In  a  letter  to  the  Times, 

itij1  storage. ter  Professor  Henry  Robinson 
urges  the  desirability  of 
u  tilising  the  excess  rainfall  of  wet  seasons 
meet  the  deficiency  of  dry  years. 

■  'or  some  years  Professor  Robinson  has 
consistently  advocated  the  construction 

f  impounding  reservoirs  for  the  benefit 
(  f  the  community  in  times  of  drought, 

,  nd  incidentally  for  reducing  the  amount 
f  injury  caused  by  floods ;  a  course 
,  'hich  has  also  been  advocated  over  and 
ver  again  in  our  own  columns.  In  a 
piise,  no  doubt,  every  waterworks  reser- 
oir  is  engaged  in  performing  this  duty 
_i  a  small  way,  but  the  principle  requires 
stension  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
articularly  in  connexion  with  rivers 
nd  streams  all  over  the  country,  if  any 
sal  good  is  to  be  accomplished.  Taking 
‘  ie  case  of  the  Thames  alone,  we  have 
'  a  immense  opportunity  for  useful  work. 

1 1  rainy  seasons  the  channel  above 
( eddington  cannot  possibly  carry  off 
ie  flood  waters,-  and  in  dry  seasons  the 
f -d  would  be  almost  dry  if  it  were  not 
'-•r  locks  and  weirs.  An  intelligently- 
jssjgned  system  of  reservoirs  would  be 
|  incalculable  boon  to  the  population  of 

■  te  Thames  Valley.  However,  in  the 
‘Dsence  of  a  single  authority  endowed 

ith  ample  powers  and  very  adequate 
1  nds.  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  anything 
f;  ^ne  kind.^-Local  government  may  be 


all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  county  and 
district  councils  are  generally  averse 
to  co-operative  measures  for  the  common 
good. 

One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
'probier^0  culties  encountered  by  all 

who  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  traffic  problem  in  great  cities 
results  from  the  continually  increasing 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  make 
use  of  facilities  for  locomotion.  The 
congestion  due  to  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  far  less  moment,  although 
sufficiently  perplexing  to  traffic  reformers. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper,  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Porter  remarked  that  within  twenty-five 
years  the  number  of  journeys  had 
increased  in  New  York  from  forty-seven 
to  more  than  400  per  head  of  population. 
Indeed,  as  Sir  William  White  said  on 
a  recent  occasion,  nobody  in  New  York 
seems  to  walk  a  few  hundred  yards  if 
he  can  ride.  We  appear  to  be  arriving 
at  the  same  condition  in  London,  for 
the  number  of  journeys  per  head  has 
increased  almost  as  much  as  in  New 
York  during  the  last  generation.  Even 
assuming  no  further  increase  of  what 
Mr.  Porter  termed  the  “  travelling 
habit,”  the  growth  of  population  every 
ten  years  will  provide  200  million  fresh 
passengers  to  be  dealt  with,  representing 
one-third  of  the  total  number  carried 
by  all  the  metropolitan  railways  now  in 
operation.  Thus  it  becomes  tolerably 
clear  that  new  means  of  transport  must 
be  filled  up  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
provided,  and  that  ceaseless  activity  on 
the  part  of  promoters  and  constructors 
is  an  absolute  essential,  unless  things 
are  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 


The  cudworth  We  quite  agree  with  the 
Railway  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the 
Accideut.  jnqUest  on  the  victims  of 
the  railway  accident  near  Cudworth, 
that  there  was  not  “  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  any  one  criminally  ”  ;  but  one 
thing  the  evidence  does  go  to  show  most 
decisively,  viz.,  that  the  machinery  for 
protecting  trains  in  a  fog  is  ridiculously 
primitive  and  inadequate.  The  principal 
element  in  causing  the  accident  was  the 
coming  on  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
fog,  yet  the  signalman  at  the  Cudworth 
cabin  stated  that  “  usually  it  took  an  hour 
to  get  the  fog  signalmen  on.”  When 
asked  if  he  could  not  have  run  down 
and  put  a  detonating  signal  on  the  line, 
he  made  the  reasonable  reply  that  he 
was  too  much  occupied  at  the  moment 
with  receiving  and  answering  signals  to 
be  able  to  leave  his  cabin.  But  to  think 
that  the  lives  of  passengers,  in  a  sudden 
fog,  depend  upon  collecting  together  men 
who  cannot  be  on  the  spot  under  an 
hour!  Railway  companies  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  no  better  resource  at 
this  time  of  day.  It  surely  should  be 
possible  to  devise  a  fog  signal  which  can 
be  actuated  from  the  signal  cabin. 


Automatic  Although  the  employment 
Railway  of  automatic  couplings  was 
Couplings.  recommended  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  sundry  Board  of 
Trade  inspectors,  none  of  the  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  use  them,  except 
a  few  companies  by  whom  they  have  been 
applied  to  passenger  carriages.  One 


circumstance  which  [may  account  for  the 
general  indifference  exhibited  by  British 
railway  companies  to  automatic  couplings 
is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  this  country  during  shunting 
operations.  In  the  United  States,  where 
the  old  “  pin  and  link”  coupling  was  gener¬ 
ally  retained  until  the  Act  was  passed 
rendering  the  use  of  automatic  couplings 
compulsory,  the  number  of  casualties 
amounted  to  11,710  in  1893,  as  against 
297  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
that  year  the  number  dropped  to  2,273 
in  1900,  but  rose  to  3,719  in  1904,  chiefly 
owing  to  defective  equipment.  Thus 
the  necessity  for  reform  in  our  own 
country  is  not  so  pressing  as  it  was  in 
America.  Still  even  a  few  lives  are 
worth  saving  every  year,  and  the  reward 
of  the  companies  will  come  in  the  greater 
capacity  for  work  of  the  goods  yards 
and  the  dispatch  of  trains  with  less 
expenditure  of  time.  The  one  essential 
is  to  find  a  type  of  coupling  likely  to- 
meet  the  approbation  of  all  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the- 
institution  of  trials  such  as  those  recomr 
mended  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1900. 


Landlord  A  cuBious  legal  point  in 
,  and  relation  to  flats  seems  to  be- 
lennnt.  raisec[  by  the  case  of  Har¬ 
groves,  Arowson,  &  Company  v.  Hartopp 
and  another.  The  premises  were  let 
in  separate  floors,  and  the  plaintiffs’ 
were  lessees  of  the  third  floor.  The 
roof  was  not  vested  in  any  person,  but 
as  the  judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court 
had  found,  it  belonged  to,  and  was  under 
the  control  of,  the  lessors,  the  defendants. 
The  plaintiffs’  premises  became  flooded 
with  water  owing  to  the  gutters  in  the 
roof  having  been  allowed  to  get  choked. 
There  was  no  neglect  in  repairing  the 
roof,  the  sole  cause  of  the  damage  being 
this  temporary  obstruction  in  the 
gutters.  The  Divisional  Court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  holding 
defendants  liable  for  the  damage  for 
neglect  in  clearing  the  gutters  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  also  failing  to  do  so 
promptly  after  notice,  since  they  had 
retained  possession  of  the  roof ;  but  the 
decision  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clear 
of  doubt,  and  the  Divisional  Court, 
consisting  of  three  judges,  gave  further 
leave  to  appeal. 


Writing  Two  short  papers,  on  “  Calli- 
and  _  graphy,”  by  Mr.  E.  Johnston, 
illumination.  an(j  on  «  Illumination,”  by 

Mr.  Graily  Hewitt,  were  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday  evening  * 
part  of  the  scheme  of  lectures  organised 
by  the  Applied  Art  Committee.  The 
former  is  a  somewhat  new  subject  to 
be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
art,  though  it  is  well  worth  regarding 
in  that  light ;  and  it  seems  that  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  by  a  consideration  of  the  bad 
writing  in  which  drawings  delivered  in 
the  art  school  were  entitled  and  described 
by  students.  Mr.  Johnston’s  series  of 
examples  shown  on  the  screen,  from 
Roman  writing  down  to  the  Renaissance 
period,  were  very  interesting,  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  relation  which 
the  form  and  character  of  the  letters  had 
to  the  instrument  which  made  them  : 
many  of  the  characteristic  forms  of 
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letters,  and  the  position  of  broad  and 
narrow  strokes,  arising  naturally,  as  was 
shown,  from  the  action  of  the  pen  when 
used  upright  or  slanting.  The  scripts 
shown  were  those  used  in  deliberate 
book-writing,  not  in  ordinary  corre¬ 
spondence  or  memoranda  ;  as  the  lecturer 
observed,  most  of  us  in  the  present  day 
have  two  hands,  that  which  we  use  in  an 
important  letter  carefully  written,  and 
that  which  we  use  when  time  is  an  object. 
An  interesting  lecture  might  be  given, 
however,  on  the  picturesque  element  in 
ordinary  everyday  handwriting,  with  some 
examples  of  the  splendid  handwriting,  in 
their  ordinary  correspondence,  of  some  of 
the  great  Renaissance  artists  ;  a  writing 
worthy  of  a  great  age  of  art.  The  finest 
that  we  remember  to  have  seen  is  that 
of  the  architect,  Alberti.  The  hurry  of 
modern  life,  no  doubt,  is  against  beauty 
in  handwriting  —  not  to  speak  of 
the  intrusion  of  type-writing,  which, 
except  in  purely  business  communica¬ 
tions,  we  dislike,  as  destroying  the 
personal  character  in  a  letter  ;  still,  we 
came  across  a  fine  modern  hand  now 
and  then,  picturesque  without  effort  or 
consciousness.  Two  of  the  finest  hands  we 
have  seen  were  those  of  two  late  eminent 
musicians  (S.  S.  Wesley  and  W.  T.  Best)  ; 
and  we  could  name  a  London  architect, 
still  fortunately  among  us,  whose  hand¬ 
writing  is  worthy  of  a  Renaissance 
artist.  Position  and  occupation  in  life 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
however ;  of  the  two  very  worst  and 
most  exasperating  handwritings  we  have 
ever  known,  one  was  that  of  Dean 
Stanley,  the  other  is  that  of  an  occasional 
contributor  of  some  short  but  useful 
trade  paragraphs  to  this  journal,  which 
the  printers  somehow  seem  able  to  read, 
but  the  editor  certainly  cannot !  The 
other  paper  of  the  evening,  on  Illumina¬ 
tion,  suffered  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  lantern  illustrations  could  not 
give  colour,  but  was  disappointing  in 
other  respects ;  the  examples  given, 
though  described  by  the  lecturer  as 
“very  jolly”  (a  colloquialism  of  the 
atelier  which  seems  out  of  place  in  a 
public  lecture),  were  not  of  the  best 
in  point  of  design  even  the  elaborate 
modern  example  given  at  the  close, 
as  a  sample  of  what  illumination  could 
do,  impressed  us,  in  spite  of  beauty  of 
detail,  as  being  undecorative  both  in  its 
general  lines  and  in  its  relation  or  (non- 
relation)  to  the  te^t.  But  the  subject 
itself  is  far  too  large  a  one,  in  any  case, 
to  be  treated  in  a  short  paper. 


Pictures  We  confess  that  we  would 
by  Mr.'  rather  meet  Mr.  Oliver  Hall 
Oliver  Hail.  ag  an  aqUaf0rtist  than  an 


►il-painter.  His  collection  of  small 
>ictures  at  the  Dowdeswell  Gallery  is 
certainly  anything  but  commonplace ; 
ie  has  a  style,  and  a  thoughtful  way  of 
regarding  nature  ;  but  his  pictures  are 
lepressing  from  a  certain  want  of  light 
ind  air  about  them,  and  an  apparent 
iversion  to  showing  any  detail  sharply 
tnd  clearly,  even  in  the  foreground, 
rhey  are  not  of  course  intended  to  be 
ike  nature  :  they  are  nature  translated 
nto  moods ;  but'  the  moods  are  sombre. 

Portsmouth  Old  Town  ”  (5)  is  perhaps 
bhe  best  of  the  collection,  and  is  a  good 
jxample  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
picture  may  be  made  out  of  a  scene  of 


this  kind,  in  which  nothing  realistic  is 
attempted,  but  in  which  everything 
falls  into  its  place  as  part  of  a  conception 
in  composition  and  colour.  A  picture 
of  an  analogous  subject,  “  An  Old  Seaport 
Town  ”  (27),  though  not  equal  to  the 
one  just  named,  has  the  same  kind  of 
interest,  and  also  shows  an  apparently 
intentional  adoption  of  something  of 
the  manner  and  colour  of  an  older  period, 
as  if  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hall  has  a  very  broad  style  of  handling, 
as  shown  for  instance  in  the  painting  of 
the  masses  of  reeds  by  the  water  in  the 
largest  picture,  “  Beaulieu  Marsh  ”  (10)  ; 
there  is  no  indication  of  detail,  yet  the 
effect  is  conveyed.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an 
intellectual  handling  of  paint,  only  one 
asks  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  be  too 
intellectual ;  we  sigh  for  a  little  of  what 
Constable  called  “  God’s  daylight.” 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  London 

CQOhosts!°n  architect  sends  us  a  letter 
which  he  has  received,  the 
nature,  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : — 

“  I  note  that  there  is  a  competition  open  for  the 
above  and  would  like  to  know  if  I  may  prepare 
designs  for  same  upon  speculative  terms,  should 
you  anticipate  entering. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  made  a  special 
study  of  this  class  of  building,  and  have  found 
great  mutual  advantages  arising  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  local  experience  and  that  of  experts  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  such  work,  my  designs 
having  been  placed  first  and  second  under 
assessors’  awards  in  a  large  number  of  recent 
open  competitions. 

Devoting  all  my  time  to  such  work,  I  am 
enabled  to  accept  very  moderate  fees,  depending 
almost  entirely  upon  success.” 

We  do  not  suppose  there  can  be  many 
people  doing  this  kind  of  thing,  or  we 
should  hear  of  it  oftener ;  and  as  to  the 
statement  that  his  designs  (under  another 
person’s  name)  have  been  often  placed 
first  by  assessors,  that  is  probably  a 
mere  piece  of  brag  intended  to'  bait 
the  hook.  A  man  who  would  address 
that  kind  of  letter  to  an  architect  in 
good  position  would  say  anything. 
Whether  he  has  really  found  any  archi¬ 
tects  to  accept  his  assistance  one  cannot 
tell,  but  if  so,  one  knows  pretty  well  what 
sort  of  architects  they  must  have  been. 
He  has  written  to  the  wrong  man  this 
time,  at  all  events  ;  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  a  warning  to  him  not  to  insult  archi¬ 
tect^  of  standing  and  reputation  by 
sending  them  such  proposals. 


King’s  College  Architectural  Society.— 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of 
papers  to  be  read  before  this  Society,  to  which 
all  fellow-students  or  architects  outside  the 
college  will  also  be  welcomed.  The  first  lec¬ 
ture,  on  Thursday  the  9th  inst.  (5.30  p.m.),  will 
be  by  Mr.  Houghton,  on  “Christchurch 
Priory. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Building  Trades.— 
The  thirty-third  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Districts  Building 
Employers  and  Allied  Trades  Association  was 
held  on  the  24th  ult.  in  the  Building  Trades 
Exchange,  26,  George-street.  The  Chairman. 
Councillor  Macleod,  presided,  and  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  report  commented  on  the 
dull  state  of  trade  during  the  past  year  and  the 
very  large  number  of  men  unemployed.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  following  office¬ 
bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 
Chairman,  Mr.  James  Forrest;  vice-chairmen, 
,  Knox,  Parish  Councillor  Wilson, 

and  Mr.  W.  Thomson  ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  James  Cameron,  solicitor.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  added  to  the  Executive  — 
■n'  Ro£?rt,  Lamb.  Mr.  Andrew  Davie,  Coun- 
oiUor  Macleod,  Mr.  A.  Cruikshank,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  J  R  Watson,  Mr.  James  A. 
Craw,  Mr,  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  John  Lownie. 
Delegates  and  representatives  were  also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Scottish  Building  Trades 
Confederation. 


The  fall  of  the  ministry  presided  over 
M.  C-ombes  has  had,  as  an  unexpected  co: 
quence,  the  creation  of  a  Sous-Secretariat  ties. 
Beaux-Arts,  of  which  '  the  titular  Secretary, 
M.  Dili ard in- Beau metz.  is.  for  a  wonrlsr  .m 


;a,u  .v-m.  uo,  ur  n-juiuu,  me  Liiuiai  ociaeii 

«i,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  is,  for  a  wonder, 
artist  of  undoubted  competence  for  such 


artist  ui  uuuuuuicu  uuui|jclouuc  lxjl  ouuu  a  post, 

He  is  a  painter,  member  of  the  Societe  des-j 
Artistes  Framjais,  who  has  received  a  medal  at 


the 


i  tistes  i-  icmiycus,  w no  uas  ictoivcii  a  nieiiai  at 
ie  Salon  for  his  pictures  of  patriotic  subjects. 
His  late  wife  was  also  a  painter  of  talent,  who- 
from  1880  to  1888  exhibited,  under  her  maided 
name  Mdlle.  Marie  Petiet,  various  genre  pictures, 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  This 
creation  of  a  new  post  will  probably  lead  to  the 
retirement  of  the  actual  Directeur  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  M.  Marcel,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
period  of  office,  has  given  proof  of  compe- 
tent  artistic  knowledge.  He  may  perhaps  be- 
accused  of  having  shown  too  great  a  partiality 
for  the  Impressionist  school,  and  of  having 
been  largely  concerned  in  setting  oil  foot  the 
unfortunate  “  Salon  d’Automne  ”  ;  but  these1 
errors  were  compensated  for  by  a  real  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity.  At  all  events,  the  choice  oi 
M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  for  the  new  office  is  a 
fortunate  one.  ] 

The  fine  estate  of  Bagatelle  has  at  last  been 
definitely  purchased  by  the  municipality  ot 
Paris,  for  500,000  francs'  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  they  will  do  with  the  chateau,  built  by 
order  of  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  brother  of  Louis 
XVI..  on  the  facade  of  which  he  had  engraved 
the  motto,  “  Parva  sed  Apta.”  There  is  talk 
of  turning  it  into  a  sanatorium  for  the  child® 
of  the  primary  schools,  a  proposal  which  will 
not  be  very  welcome  to  the  fashionable  society! 
which  frequents  that  part  of  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne  It  would  be  much  better  to  make  it  I 
museum  of  XVIIIth  century  pictures  and 
furniture,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
successful  in  so  charming  a  home.  As  to  the 
larve  park,  of  about  55  acres,  that  has  already 
been  opened  to  the  public,  as  an  annexe  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  bridge  at  Passy,  on  which  the  south 
circular  line  of  the  Metropolitan  railway  is  t( 
cross  the  Seine,  is  expected  to  be  finished  tin. 
sorino-.  The  bridge,  which  is  the  most  consider 
able  engineering  work  on  this  line,  will  cross 
both  arras  of  the  river.  The  larger  portion  « 
it  will  have  a  centre  arch  54  mStres  wide,  ffl 
two  other  arches  of  30  rates  each  The  oil 
section  will  have  a  centre  arch  of  i-  metres 
side  arches  at  the  bonks  of  24  rates  each.  Th 
two  bridges  carry,  on  cast-iron  ; “ 
tipper  bridge  7  metres  wide  which  mil  tale 
the  two  lines  of  the  Mtepohtan.  ThM* 
of  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  3.800.UUU  wane 
and  the  accessory  works  at  about  four  million! 
making  a  total  of  7,800,000  francs. 

For  the  line  No.  7  of  the  Metropohta| 
terminal  station  is  to  be  formed  on  the  Plate 
du  Carrousel,  near  the  Gambetta  nWpm 
with  a  subterranean  corridor  leading  to  Ue 
Palais  Royal  station.  Ultimately  it  » 
that  the  gates  from  the  Tuilenes  on  to  the  R« 
de  Rivoli  will  be  enlarged. 

The  managing  Committee  of  the  Fvtid.rtKJ 

ment  of  the  material  condition  of  the  .  tn 
class,  has  opened  a  competition,  to  be  “W 
ont  in  two  stages,  for  the  erection  on  one  of d  a¬ 
shes  which  it  lias  acquired  fro 

of  a  group  of  model  dwellings,  coitimi" 
small  habitations  which  are  to  be  sall'‘"U 
economic.  The  public  exhibition  of  the de  -  « 
in  the  first  competition  wi  1  [e  held I  fern 
3rd  to  the  8th  of  April,  and  fiat  of  th ^ 
competition  designs  from  the  3rd  to  to 
of  July.  M.  Nenot  has  been  appointed  ij 
principal  adviser  for  this  oompetibnn. 

A  monument  is  shortly  to  be  | 

Neuilly-sur-Seine  to  the  memory  ofj°Wi ^ 
within  that  district  who  have  iffied  m  ng  j 
for  their  country.  M.  Raoul  Verlet  gl 
commissioned  to  carry  out  the  •  , 

design  shows  a  figure  of  a  woman  with  M 
and  cuirass,  who  symbolises  La  m 
Deuil,”  supporting  a  dying  soldier  .H 

against  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  As  a  w  1  >  1 

fine  and  decorative  work.  t|ie 

M.  Loviot  has  been  appointed  architect  ^ 
Musee  Guimet,  as  successor  to  M.  Gagne- 
latter  has  been  appointed  _  arc  In  tec  . 

Odeon,  the  late  architect  of  which,  -  •  o{ 
Frederic  Buval,  died  recently  at  the  «r KJJ 
eighty-eight,  after  a  life '  fuU  ’  1‘ 0  aLs0  an 
achievement.  His  son,  Paul  Buval,  . 
architect,  and  member  of  the  Societe 


died  some  years  ago. 
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rHE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A>-  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
rchitectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
8t  week  at  the  new  premises  in  Tufton-street, 
'estminster,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President, 

The  minutes  having  been  read  by  Mr.  H. 
anner,  jun.,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  confirmed, 
id  some  nominations  having  been  read, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
embers,  i.e.,  Messrs.  J.  K.  Ground  (Maidstone), 

4  Whitehead  (Sidcup),  R.  M.  Kelly  (East 
leen),  H.  D.  Ward  (Grays),  and  H.  E.  Bunce 

Therpresulent  annoimced  'that  the  following 
embers  had  re-joined,  i.e.,  Messrs.  Christopher 
.  Shiner,  Ellis  Marsland,  Cyril  E.  Power,  and 

5  Yates. 

k‘  The  Building  Fund. 

He  also  announced  the  following  further 
jnations  to  the  Building  Fund 


£  s. 
.  100  0 


J.  H.  Pye  . . 

Gill  Brothers 
J.  Parnell  &  Son  . . 
Alfred  East,  A.R.  A. 
Higlett&Hammond 
F.  J.  Lloyd  . . 

J.  R.  Moore-Smith 


£  s. 
5  5 


2  2 


iarles  Morrison 
alter  Cave  . .  10  10 
Potter  . . 

.Bagalev  &  Sons 
Crittall  &  Co.  . . 
iyward&W  ooster 
mes  Lemon  . . 

The  President  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
nouncing  these  amounts  and  in  stating  that  the 
tal  received  since  the  last  meeting  was  thus 


The  late  Mr.  Blashill. 

The  President  said  he  regretted  to  state  that 
ice  the  last  meeting  the  Association  had  lost 
•  death  one  of  its  oldest  members.  He  need 
t  say  much  about  the  late  Mr.  Blashill,  for 
.  of  them  must  have  known  him  either  person- 
y  or  by  name.  He  joined  the  Association 
1857,  and  some  years  afterwards  he  became 
esident.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Blashill 
ganised  a  very  successful  trip  to  Italy.  He 
ie  President)  would  but  be  voicing  the  feel- 
rg  of  all  of  them  in  proposing  that  a  vote  of 
ndolence  be  forwarded  to  the  widow  and 
:  atives  of  the  deceased. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to  in  silence. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
following  donations  to  the  library  : — Parcel 
!  French  architectural  journals,  presented  by 
:ofessor  Aitchison,  R.A. ;  “  Old  Cottages  of  the 
■tswold  District,”  by  E.  Guy  Dawber  and 
,  G.  Davie,  presented  by  B.  T.  Batsford ;  “  Prin- 
iles  of  Planning,”  by  P.  L.  Marks,  presented 
B.  T.  Batsford;  “History  of  Architecture,” 

:  B.  F.  Fletcher,  presented  by  B.  T.  Batsford ; 
Academy  Architecture,”  1904  (2),  presented 
Mr.  Alex.  Koch.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ac- 
•ded  to  the  donors,  and  also  to  Mr.  Andrew 
■■  ver  for  presenting  a  number  of  negatives  of 
tench  cathedrals,  and  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  for 
renting  a  print  of  the  old  bridge  at  Exeter. 

Byzantine  Architecture. 

The  following  papers  on  Byzantine  architec- 
e  were  then  read  : — 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton, 

.  o  said : 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  Christianity  was 
hitecture,  spreading  over  Southern  Europe, 
lestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  would,  indeed, 
an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  influence  of 
ly  Roman  building  down  to  the  Byzantine 
■iod.  The  influence  is  evident,  as  the  archi- 
ts  must  have  visited  Rome,  and  there 
died  the  great  temples  and  baths  ;  but  the 
mans,  with  all  their  power  of  knowledge  in 
Jgfcruction,  and  imagination  in  design,  could 
i  fer  have  built  S.  Sophia. 

Sow,  I  wonder  if  we  have  realised  that  the 
-ions  down  through  the  ages  have  built  their 
atest  works  to  their  God  ;  here,  in  this  new 
.  gion,  we  have  everything  carried  to  a  greater 
ght  of  excellence.  Byzantine  architecture 
i  a  revelation  to  the  world,  because  it  was  not 
iy  building  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty  and 
th,  it  was  also  the  beginning  of  a  higher  and 
tier  power— soul-passion  moulded  in  building, 
ould  have  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
.history  of  this  style,  but  history  is  not 
ticularly  helpful  in  design,  and  anything 
ch  I  say  to-night  must  be  for  the  furtherance 
his  great  study. 

n  sketching  a  building  one  ought,  I  think, 
ry  and  see  design  first,  material,  etc.,  after- 
ds;  so  in  our  thoughts  and  studies  let  us 
r  seek  after  food  for  our  creative  faculty  in 
litectural  design.  I  desire  to  show  you 
ie  examples  of  Byzantine  architecture — 
mples  well-known,  but  not  one-half  appre- 
ed,  as  we  do  not  fully  realise  the  beauty 
truth  of  construction  in  this  style. 
)nstantinople  :  8.8.  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

1  ngmally  there  were  two  churches ;  the  * 


existing  one  is  a  gem,  and  is  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.  The  exterior  shows 
domes  resting  on  a  great  square  base  which, 
although  bold  in  conception,  is  not  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  here  little  or  nothing  of  the  original 
detail  is  left.  The  dome  is  supported  by  eight 
piers,  the  arches  forming  an  octagon,  but  below 
the -arches  the  angle  sides  of  octagon  are  semi¬ 
circular  recessed  (and  it  is  these  recesses  which 
give  to  the  interior  such  a  charm).  The  en¬ 
tablature  of  the  first  order  shows  a  breaking 
away  from  classical  tradition,  although  retain¬ 
ing  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 

This  entablature  gives  strong  horizontal  lines, 
which  are  required  because  of  the  semi-circular 
recesses,  etc.  The  whole  proportion  of  the  lower 
story  is  perfect,  and  impresses  one  very  much. 
The  delicate  detail  of  capitals  is  worthy  of 
special  note,  although  they  are  now  half- 
buried  in  whitewash  ;  note  also  the  bold  and 
ingenuous  way  in  which  a  combination  of 
capital  and  entablature  takes  the  round  to  the 
square  on  the  upper  columns. 

There  are  numerous  churches  of  a  later  period 
in  Constantinople,  such  as  : — 

S.  Theodore,  Tyrone. 

The  outer  narthex  is  comparatively  large, 
and,  although  the  fagade  in  itself  is  good,  I 
think  it  unworthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  this 
style,  as  it  is  false  to  the  plan.  The  church 
in  plan  is  a  Greek  cross.  The  columns  sup¬ 
porting  the  dome  seem  rather  weak. 

S.  Theodosia.  (Now  Gul-Jami.) 

The  plan  is  an  interesting  one.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  interior  is  achieved  by  form,  as 
there  is  no  detail. 

Church  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Chora.  (Now 
Kahriych  Jami.) 

The  fagide  of  this  church  is  thought  to  have 
served  as  a  model  for  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  The 
glory  of  this  church  is  the  decoration.  There 
we  see  what  the  Byzantine  architects  were 
aiming  after — true  architecture,  which  means 
the  unity  of  the  three  arts ;  revealing  the 
character  of  the  building.  Constantinople  is 
well  worth  a  visit  to  see  these  Mosaics  alone, 
even  although  they  have  suffered  by  fire  and 
earthquakes.  I  had  the  privilege  of  drawing 
the  figure  of  St.  George  in  the  outer  narthex, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  study  in 
Mosaic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  With  the 
exception  of  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  it  is  very 
excellent,  showing  in  its  every  line  the  true 
spirit  of  decorative  design. 

I  wish  you  to  return  to  SS.  Sergius  and 
Bacchus,  and  from  there  we  will  go  direct  to  S. 
Sophia.  We  see  in  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  the 
germ  ;  in  S.  Sophia  the  idea  fully  developed. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  talked-of  buildings  in 
the  world,  and,  if  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  most  admired.  You  must  all  be  familiar 
with  the  general  conception  of  S.  Sophia’s 
great  dome,  half  domes,  semi-circular  recesses, 
narthexes,  aisles,  and  great  buttresses.  The 
exterior  is  said  to  possess  little  architectural 
beauty.  I  think  this  impression  is  arrived  at 
because  of  the  stucco  with  which  the  original 
material  is  covered.  I  would  suggest  the 
taking  away  of  the  stucco,  the  minerets, 
buttresses,  and  innumerable  small  Turkish 
buildings,  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
main  building.  Now  look  at  the  design  with 
all  these  removed ;  see  the  great  buttresses, 
the  arch  between,  the  semi-domes  and  great 
dome  rising  from  the  square  base.  Is  it  not  a 
magnificent  pile  ?  The  glory  of  the  building 
is  the  interior  ;  here  the  three  arts  meet  in 
perfect  harmony  (as  they  also  met  500  years 
before  in  the  capitals  of  the  north  portico 
of  the  Erechtbeium,  in  Athens).  The  passion 
and  mystery  is  marvellous.  No  other  building 
can  compare  with  it  in  beauty,  fine  proportion, 
and  delicate  detail.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  a  building  such  as  this  can  only  be  built 
at  a  particular  place  and  at  a  particular  time  or 
period  in  the  world’s  history.  I  have  sought  to 
penetrate  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  architects 
(Anthemios  and  Isodores)  who  built  this  church. 
Besides  having  a  knowledge  of  construction  and 
design,  their  lives  must  have  been  virtuous  and 
wholly  concentrated  to  their  profession  or  art — 
to  the  glory  of  their  God. 

As  Ruskin  and  others  have  said  somewhere,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  even  draw  one  line  and 
that  line  reveals  our  character.  What  a 
beautiful  moral  tone  must  have  been  reached 
before  this  church  could  have  been  built,  as 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  great  excellence  and 
refinement  is  shown.  Let  us  think  of  this 
subject  seriously,  as  we  must  possess  this 
power  before  our  national  style  can  become 
worthy  of  the  nation. 


Palestine. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Byzantine  churches  known  ;  in  plan  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisle.  The  Golden 
Gate,  Jerusalem,  is  in  this  style,  but  I  came 
across  nothing  to  call  for  special  attention. 

Asia  Minor. 

In  Brusa  we  came  across  some  interesting 
details  such  as  panels,  capitals,  etc.,  but  nothin** 
of  special  note. 

Greece. 

Athens  has  quite  a  number  of  Byzantine 
churches  ;  all  are  comparatively  small,  although 
interesting.  Byzantine  churches  are  scattered 
all  over  Greece.  I  will  mention  but  two,  the 
Convent  of  Daphni,  situated  about  five  miles 
from  Athens  on  the  Sacred  Way ;  in  plan  a  Greek 
cross,  and,  although  the  construction  is  not 
quite  so  excellent  as  in  the  earlier  Constantinople 
churches,  it  is  nevertheless  straightforward 
and  good.  The  Mosaics  on  a  gold  ground  are 
in  fine  preservation — at  least,  what  are  left. 
The  figure  of  Christ  is  specially  beautiful. 

I  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Luke’s, 
Stiris.  This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  that  an  architect  can  make  in  the  quest  of 
Byzantine  churches.  To  visit  the  monastery 
and  taste  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  is  an 
experience  in  itself  well  worth  having.  Combine 
the  love  of  fellow-men  with  the  beauties  of  a 
vast  and  absolute  quietness  in  the  midst  of 
great  ranges  of  mountains,  and  you  will,  have 
an  idea  of  at  least  two  of  the  attractions  to  this 
monastery  in  north  Greece.  The  glory  of  the 
monastery  is  the  Church  of  St.  Luke.  The 
adjoining  Church  to  the  Mother  of  God  is  not 
quite  so  interesting.  The  Church  of  St.  Luke’s 
is  almost  perfect  in  its  general  design  and 
decoration.  Parts  have  fallen  into  disrepair, 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  still  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  Messrs.  Schultz  &  Barnsley 
deserve  praise  for  bringing  this  gem  of 
Byzantine  art  to  England  in  book  form.  From 
my  notes  taken  on  the  spot  I  find  that  what 
impressed  me  more  than  all  else  was  the 
beauty  of  construction  and  lighting,  which  gave 
so  great  a  mystery  to  the  interior. 

Italy. 

In  Italy  Byzantine  art  reached  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  The  centres  are  Rome,  Ravenna, 
and  Venice.  The  Church  of  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna  shows  direct  influence  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  plan  a  semi-circular  recess  is 
formed  from  each  side  of  an  octagon  except 
the  side  forming  the  chancel.  The  glory  of 
Byzantine  art  in  Italy  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice.  In  plan  a  Greek  cross.  A 
glance  at  the  plan  will  reveal  piers,  etc.,  carrying 
domes  forming  aisles,  etc.  The  conception  of 
the  interior  is  a  glorious  one,  although  to  me 
it  cannot  compare  with  S.  Sophia  ;  it  lacks  the 
vastness  and  dignity,  although  in  wealth  of  colour 
it  has  no  equal.  The  lighting  is  well-nigh  perfect, 
giving  true  value  to  form  and  colour.  Ruskin 
thus  describes  it  by  using  such  expressions  : 
“  The  effects  of  St.  Mark’s  depend  not  only  upon 
the  most  delicate  sculpture  in  every  part,  but 
as  we  have  just  stated,  eminently  on  its  colour 
also  ;  and  that  the  most  subtle,  variable,  inex¬ 
pressible  colour  in  the  world,  the  colour  of 
glass,  of  transparent  alabaster,  of  polished 
marble,  of  lustrous  gold.”  These  expressions 
give  but  an  idea  of  beautiful  material  and  fine 
workmanship ;  besides  all  these,  there  is  a 
beauty  which  forms  a  mystery  which  lighting 
and  atmosphere  can  only  give.  The  fagade 
is  the  finest  example  of  an  exterior  in  this  art. 
The  Gothic  addition  in  the  XVth  century  might 
have  been  better  ;  and  as  regards  fine  architec¬ 
ture,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Byzantine 
building,  with  its  pillared  recesses,  delicate 
sculptured  detail,  and  rich  material;  but,  above 
all,  the  magnificent  conception. 

Domestic. 

I  have  seen  and  know  but  little  of  Byzantine 
domestic  architecture.  The  Palace  of  Beli- 
sarius,  Constantinople,  is  a  magnificent  example, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  measuring  it. 
This  is  what  I  would  term  a  study,  a  decorative' 
study,  in  stone  and  brick.  There  is  a  remarkable 
richness  and  wealth  of  material,  and  ye  it  is. 
but  the  two  commonest  building  materials, 
we  have.  The  decorative  flat  quality  aimed' 
after  is  very  refined  and  suggestive.  Some- 
of  the  spandrils  are  specially  good. 

Byzantine  art  we  must  study  if  we  truly 
desire  our  national  thoughts  to  develop  into  a 
recognised  style.  See  in  this  style  true  con¬ 
struction  and  excellent  blending  of  the  three-, 
arts. 

n. 
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Byzantine  Plan-Forms. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds’  paper  was  as  follows: — 

The  development  of  early  Byzantine  building 
is  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  also  of  ipuch 
difficulty.  It  is  of  interest  because  it  formed 
an  unbroken  sequence  in  a  period  of  disruption 
and  change,  linking  the  classical  age  of  Greece 
and  Rome  with  the  mediaeval  age  of  Chris¬ 
tianised  Europe ;  and  also  because  it  was  so 
pregnant  a  source  of  future  development.  It 
is  of  difficulty  because  the  influences  which 
shaped  its  course  were  so  complex,  and  because 
its  budded  record  is  now  so  broken  and  incom¬ 
plete. 

The  founding  of  Constantinople  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  Byzantine 
art,  but  such  arbitrary  divisions  are  always  mis¬ 
leading,  if  not  altogether  untrue.  The  removal 
of  the  capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople 
doubtlessly  exercised  a  very  deep  indirect 
influence,  and  the  energy  of  building  which  it 
called  forth  must  have  quickened  architectural 
development,  but  it  was  strictly  a  development 
and  no  sudden  change  of  style-  It  is  historically 
certain  that  the  new  capital  was  intended  by 
its  founder  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of 
the  traditions  of  the  old  capital.  In  the  Edict 
of  Dedication  its  title  was  “  the  New  Rome  ; 
the  general  design  of  the  city  followed  the 
Roman  model,  with  its  forum,  its  circus,  its 
basilicas,  baths,  and  porticos ;  and  its  population 
was  drawn  from  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  and 
especially  from  Rome  itself.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  was  inevitable,  for  Rome  had  so  long 
and  so  completely  impressed  its  type  of  civili¬ 
sation  throughout  the  Empire  that  no  other  form 
would  have  then  seemed  possible.  Even  after 
its  removal  of  almost  a  thousand  miles  east¬ 
wards  the  capital  was  still  surrounded  by  Roman 
traditions.  .  ,  . 

Thus,  both  by  intention  and  circumstance, 
Constantinople  was  essentially  Roman  in 
its  foundation.  But  there  were  also  many 
influences  which  in  their  working  could  not 
fail  to  modify  this  tradition  and  prevent  a 
mere  reproduction  of  Roman  art.  The  most 
formative  of  these  may  perhaps  be  summed 
up  as  (1)  the  renewed  ascendency  of  the  native 
Greek  genius,  (2)  the  more  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  Oriental  influence,  and  (3)  the  unre¬ 
strained  play  of  the  forces  of  the  Christian 

16  The  removal  of  the  capital  placed  it  at 
the  source  of  that  Greek  intellectual  energy 
which  had  originally  brought  the  Romans  under 
artistic  subjection.  They  had  largely  borrowed 
their  decorative  art  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  an 
inverse  process  was  now  to  take  place,  tor 
while  the  Byzantines  developed  that  system 
of  constructive  design  which  had  formed  the 
real  vitality  of  Roman  work,  they  modified 
and  eventually  discarded  the  unrelated  decora¬ 
tive  design  which  had  obscured  the  structural 
conception.  Under  the  Romans  a  burden 
of  over-developed  and  conventionally-applied 
detail  had  been  accumulated,  serving  to 
bestow  a  pompous  magnificence  on  their 
buildings,  but  only  remotely  expressing  their 
realities;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  lively 
Greek  sense  of  right-expression  to  translate 
the  simple  grandeur  of  Roman  budding  into 
its  decorative  equivalent.  Under  Greek  dis¬ 
crimination  its  vital  principles  were  disengaged 
and  purified,  and  decoration  was  once  more 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  structural 

fa0oS'Bv  the  removal  of  the  capital  contact 
was  also  established  with  a  more  direct  Oriental 
influence,  for  the  position  of  Constantinople 
has  always  rendered  it  the  centre  of  commercial 
exchange^  between  Bast  and  West.  The  Eas 
has  ever  been  the  natural  home  of  the  vault 
and  the  dome,  and  it  is  there  that  the  origin  of 
these-methods  of  covering  must  be  sought  At 
a  later  time,  in  the  great  dispersal  of  Moham¬ 
medan  conquest  from  its  Oriental  centre  the 
dome  was  always  carried  as  a  characteristic  of 
budding ;  arid  even  now,  in  Persia  and  elsewhere, 
the  dome  is  the  common  unit  of  roofing.  To 
this  eastern  influence,  which  flowed  to  Con- 

?  t-scvtvU  alone-  the  great  trade-routes, 
may  be  attributed  that  freedom  in  the  use  of 
vairit  and  dome  which  formed  so  integral  a  part 
of  Byzantine'  building.  As  a  significant  m- 
the  Bvzantine  method  of  vault  construe- 

oTwas  sSlar  to  the  Oriental  method,  the 
coTrsris  being  laid  with  inclined  beds  and  inde- 
I.L  „( 8  centring,  while  the  Roman  con¬ 
struction  of  ribs  and  shell  was  essentially 

diTlris°hifluence  also  filtered  through  Asia  Minor 
where  a  local  school  had  already  established 


itself,  experimenting  with  new  combinations  of 
plan-form  and  arriving  at  the  principle  of 
the  pendentive.  Even  the  Imperial  Roman 
buildings  at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  tendency  to  break  away  from 
the  academic  style,  in  the  substitution  of  the 
arch  for  the  lintel,  and  in  freshness  of  decoration. 
It  seems  as  though  this  meeting- place  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  formed  a  kind  of  forcirg-bed  which 
fostered  the  early  growth  of  many  forms 
which  afterwards  became  typically  Byzantine. 

3.  Christianity  was  recognised  as  the  State 
religion  only  a  short  time  before  the  foundation 
of  the  new  capital,  and  it  was  at  Constantinople 
that  it  found  full  force  of  expression.  It 
brought  a  new  inspiration  to  building,  needing 
fresh  forms  specially  adapted  to  its  ritual, 
and  a  new  mode  of  decoration  explanatory  and 
symbolical  of  its  creed.  The  perfunctory 
worship  and  comparatively  insignificant  temples 
of  the  Roman  mythology  gave  place  to  an 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  religion  which  pene¬ 
trated  and  revitalised  all  the  arts.  Roman 
art  had  in  reality  been  almost  purely  secular, 
and  its  most  characteristic  monuments  had 
been  the  Fora,  the  theatres,  the  baths,  and, 
above  all,  the  great  works  of  engineering. 
But  from  the  rise  of  Christianity  religious 
building  again  assumed  the  lead,  and  although 
this  is  now  unduly  emphasised  by  the  better 
preservation  of  such  works,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prime  energy  of  the  Byzantines 
was  devoted  to  their  churches. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  main  factors 
which  determined  the  difference  between  Roman 
and  Byzantine  work.  Following  the  new 
foundation,  there  was  a  period  of  200  years’ 
growth  and  formation,  a  time  of  experiment 
with  the  new  forces,  and  a  gradual  assimilation 
of  the  various  elements — yet  a  period  fruitful 
of  splendid  works,  and  culminating  with  the 
erection  of  S.  Sophia.  The  precise  course  of 
development  during  this  period  can  be  only 
imperfectly  known  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  so  many  intermediate  buildings.  Constanti¬ 
nople  has  especially  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  its  earthquakes  and  the  still  greater  violence 
of  its  riots,  but  phases  which  are  missing 
there  may  sometimes  be  found  in  such  affiliated 
centres  as  Ravenna  and  Salonica,  while  a 
comparison  of  the  developed  Byzantine  forms 
with  the  embryo  ideas  of  late  Roman  work 
often  suggests  the  source  from  which  that 
development  sprang. 

I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  give 
some  slight  study  to  the  plan-forms  of  S.  Sophia, 
and  to  trace  some  of  the  earlier  forms  from 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  derived.  If, 
in  doing  so,  I  traverse  familiar  ground,  it 
will  only  be  in  order  to  give  some  sequence  to 
the  progression,  and  if  I  seem  to  have  drawn 
to  a  large  extent  on  recognised  authorities, 
it  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  dealing  with  such 
a  subject. 

The  uniqueness  and  originality  of  S.  Sophia 
lies  in  the  combination  of  two  types  of  planning 
which  hitherto  had  been  developed  more  or 
less  separately.  These  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  terms  “  basilican  ”  and  “  radial,”  the 
basilican  type  being  founded  on  a  repetition 
of  bays  in  length,  the  radial  type  being  founded 
on  a  repetition  of  bays  around  a  common  centre, 
producing  circular  or  polygonal  figures.  The 
essential  parts  of  the  scheme  of  S.  Sophia  are 
(1)  a  central  square  bay,  defined  by  four  arches 
set  on  piers,  and  covered  with  a  dome  on  penden- 
tives  ;  and  (2)  two  complex  apses,  applied  to 
opposite  sides  of  the  central  square  and  regulated 
by  its  arches.  Of  these  two  principal  parts, 
the  first  may  be  traced  to  a  basilican  origin, 
and  the  second  may  be  derived  from  the  radial 
type  of  plan. 

Basilican. 

Turning  attention  first  to  the  basilican  type. 
The  Romans  had  already  solved  the  problem  of 
the  vaulted  basilica,  and  the  application  of  the 
intersecting  barrel-vault  to  the  great  halls  or 
Tepidaria  of  their  Therm®  furnishes  a  series 
of  such  instances  on  a  grand  scale.  The  weight 
of  the  vaulting  was  gathered  onto  piers  which 
divided  the  length  of  the  hall  into  bays,  and 
buttresses  were  projected  behind  them  to 
absorb  the  thrust  of  the  vault.  The  depth  of 
these  buttresses  was  included  within  the  building 
by  an  outer  wall,  and  the  chambers  thus  formed 
between  them  were  opened  to  the  main  hall  by 
archways,  while  they  communicated  with  each 
other  by  openings  through  the  bases  of  the 
buttresses.  Lighting  was  obtained  by  a  clere¬ 
story  which  was  allowed  by  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  main  hall  and  the 
subordinate  chambers.  Such  was  the  usual 


construction  of  the  Tepidarium,  and  the  well- 
known  basilica  which  was  commenced  by 
Maxentius  and  completed  by  Constantine 
closely  followed  its  model.  Here,  in  all 
essentials,  were  the  principles  of  so-called 
“  Gothic  ”  construction — the  grouping  of  the 
vaults  onto  recurrent  points  of  support,  the 
articulation  of  the  walls  into  buttress -piers  and 
enclosure,  the  consequent  formation  of  aisles, 
and  the  method  of  clerestory  lighting. 

Church-building  of  the  basilican  type  largely 
followed  the  earlier  and  simpler  construction  of 
continuous  colonnaded  walls  and  timber  roofs, 
such  as  is  shown  in  S.  Sabina  at  Rome,  in  S. 
Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  in  S.  Deme¬ 
trius  at  Salonica,  and  in  the  Eupkrasian 
basilica  at  Parenzo.  But,  concurrently  with 
these,  the  Byzantines  also  developed  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dome  to  the  square  compartment, 
and  then  extended  it  in  continuous  series  to  the 
basilican  plan. 

The  Romans  had  always  applied  the  dome  to 
circular  or  octagonal  ground-plans,  and  only 
in  the  latter  case  was  any  transition  of  plan- 
form  necessary.  In  the  baths  of  Caracalla  there 
is  an  instance  of  an  octagonal  hall  covered  with 
a  circular  dome,  and  the  transition  is  made  by 
means  of  corbelling  in  the  form  of  a  slight 
pendentive  ;  but  the  full  development  of  the 
pendentive  was  essentially  Byzantine,  and  the 
principle  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
East  rather  than  the  West. 

The  spherical  vault  is  intimately  related  to 
the  dome  set  on  pendentives,  for  the  construction 
of  its  lower  portion  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  penden¬ 
tive,  and  the  construction  of  its  upper  portion 
that  of  a  dome,  although  there  is  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  surfaces.  Such  a  form  of  vault 
is  used  in  the  Tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  at 
Ravenna,  where  it  covers  the  intersecting 
square  of  a  Greek-cross  plan,  the  arms  of  the 
cross  being  covered  by  barrel-vaults.  The 
spherical  vault,  however,  afforded  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  admitting  light,  and  in  buildings  of  a 
larger  scale  this  led  to  the  raising  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vault  so  as  to  form  a  separate 
dome,  and  eventually  to  the  raising  of  the 
dome  itself  on  a  drum. 

Plans  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  naturally 
result  from  the  use  of  a  central  square  bay  set  on 
arches,  the  arms  of  the  cross  representing  the 
depth  of  abutment  necessary  to  those  arches; 
and  the  generalised  form  of  plan  was  of  very  early 
origin,  and  of  almost  universal  use.  The 
Romans  were  familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  its  Persian  tradition  was  imported  in  the 
cruciform  mosques  of  Cairo.  This  type  of  the 
Greek  cross  formed  a  most  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Byzantine  planning  ;  for,  with 
the  application  of  the  dome  to  the  centra 
square,  the  constructional  meaning  of  the  plan 
was  extended  to  the  vaulting,  the  barre- 
vaults  over  the  arms  providing  abutment  to 
the  thrust  of  the  dome. 

The  plan  of  S.  Sophia  at  Salonica  shows  a 
development  of  this  type.  The  central  cruci¬ 
form  is  abutted  by  four  compound  piers,  wluc 
fill  its  external  angles  and  bring  it  to  a  square 
outline.  The  dome  is  raised  on  a  low  clru 
and  set  on  pendentives,  and  the  shallow  nrnis  0 
the  cross  are  covered  with  barrel-vaults.  1 1 
inner  part  of  the  structure  is  comP^e,alL 
self-sustaining,  but  three  apses  are  added 
the  east,  a  narthex  to  the  west,  and  ais 
to  the  north  and  south.  These  aisles  are  open 
to  the  central  area  by  arcades,  and  they  a 
of  two  heights,  the  upper  story  being  1 


omen’s  gallery. 

The  application  of  the  dome  to  the  square  com- 
artment  being  solved,  the  basilican _p! Ian  c0 
e  covered  by  a  series  of  such  bays.  The  t  iu 
f  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople  (now 
estroyed)  showed  this  development. 

Ian  consisted  of  five  compartments  arrang 
1  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  each  of  these 
ractically  a  repetition  of  the  central  cons 
on  of  S.  Sophia  at  Salonica.  There  wer 
ime  compound  piers,  the  same  shallow 
rvered  with  barrel-vaults  ;  and  above 
ise  the  domes  set  on  pendentives,  the  ce 
ome  being  pierced  with  windows.  Bn 
le  repetition  of  the  bays  shows  the  dev  F 
lent  of  their  shallow  arms  into  contffi  ^ 
isles,  and  the  division  is  emphasised  y 
donnades  carrying  the  women  s  gaU  , . 
hus  these  aisles  arose  from  the  constru 
E  the  square  domed  compartment, 
idth  representing  the  depth  of  .  !  rr6], 
ecessary  for  its  arches,  and  their 
aults  giving  abutment  to  its  dome.  Til  f 
particularly  interesting,  not  only  beca  ^  ^ 
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eneral  disposition,  but  also  because  it  was  the 
jototype  of  S.  Mark’s  at  Venice  _ 

This  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  is  known 
0  llS  only  by  description,  but,  if  it  seems  too 
ypothetical  an  instance,  the  existing  Church 
{  S  Irene  at  Constantinople  may  be  quoted, 
t  was  a  contemporary  building,  and  its  plan 
onsists  of  two  great  bays  covered  with  domes, 
he  eastern  dome  being  raised  on  a  drum  pierced 
nth  windows.  On  each  side  are  narrow  abut- 
aent-aisles,  and  colonnades  carry  the  galleries 
yer  The  building  has  been  complicated  by 
•arious  restorations  and  rebuildings,  but  in 
-s  main  lines  the  design  is  attributed  to  the 
ame  period  as  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

The  Byzantine  builders  had  thus  arrived 
’  t  the  domed  basilica,  and  the  central  square  of 
i  Sophia  may  be  regarded  as  being  founded  on 
lie  bay-design  of  such  a  basilica  applied  on  a 
rand  scale.  The  plan-form  is  still  remarkably 
imilar  to  that  of  its  Roman  prototype,  as 
hown  in  the  vaulted  basilica  of  Constantine, 
.'he  main  transverse  arches  are  still  abutted 
y  deeply- projecting  buttresses,  the  aisles 
re  still  formed  by  the  enclosure  of  their  pro¬ 
motion,  and  communicate  in  the  same  way  by 
penings  through  the  bases  of  the  buttresses, 
i  /bile  the  same  method  of  clerestory  lighting 
;i  preserved.  But  the  substitution  of  the 
•  ome  for  the  vault  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of 
;s  continuous  abutment  between  the  main  piers, 
nd  this  is  expressed  on  the  plan  by  the  in- 
reased  depth  of  the  arches  which  sustain  the 
ome.  This  depth  appears  on  the  ground-plan 
3  a  narrow  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  main 


pare,  and  these  correspond  to  the  abutment 
:  isles  of  the  smaller  basilican  churches  already 
1  iscussed.  Outside  these  are  the  aisles  proper, 
irmed  by  the  penetration  of  the  great  buttresses, 
nd  beyond  these  again  are  narrow  abutment 
isles  which  absorb  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting 
ver  the  aisles  proper.  Thus  the  aisle  system 
f  S.  Sophia  shows  the  complete  basilican  design 
\\  itself,  the  piers  being  represented  by  detached 


-jlumns. 

Turning  now  to  the  apses  which  form  the 
icond  essential  part  of  the  scheme.  The  apse 
'  as  a  favourite  feature  with  the  Romans, 
ad  had  been  applied  by  them  in  a  great  variety 
H  ways.  It  seems  generally  to  have  been 
'  tgarded  as  a  method  of  terminating  a  vista  or  a 
■iries  of  repeated  bays,  its  curving  line  satis¬ 
factorily  returning  their  horizontal  lines.  In  this 
ay,  it  was  introduced  in  the  basilican  plan 
aj  the  termination  of  the  colonnades  forming 
-  ie  nave,  and  this  treatment  was  repeated  at 
oth  ends  in  the  Basilica  Ulpia  at  Rome. 
:his  opposition  of  hemispherical  forms  may  be 
■en  on  a  large  scale  in  the  designs  of  the 
oman  Fora,  and  in  the  enclosures  around  the 
:  iths  the  same  motif  was  often  employed.  In 
ie  baths  themselves  the  apse  was  used  with 
ie  greatest  freedom,  and  in  some  instances  it 
as  applied  to  opposite  sides  of  square  vaulted 
lambers,  thus  almost  approaching  the  plan  of 
:  Sophia  in  a  very  simplified  form. 

1:  The  origin  of  the  apse  in  the  Christian  church 
ias  probably  derived  from  the  “  triclina  ”  of 
ie  private  houses  which  were  the  earliest 
meeting-places  of  the  new  sect ;  but  the  form 
id  position  of  the  church-apse  exactly  corre- 
•londs  with  its  use  in  the  judicial  basilicas,  and 
ie  ceremonial  significance  of  the  latter  may 
.  b11  have  influenced  its  use  in  churches.  The 
petition  of  apses  at  each  end  of  the  nave  was 
-'obably  another  instance  of  such  parallel 
fluence,  for  while  Roman  traditions  were  quite 
.ifficient  to  give  its  origin,  yet  it  often  seems 
have  arisen  from  a  change  in  orientation, 
st  toward  the  west  and  subsequently  to  the 
st.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  clear 
at  the  opposed  apses  of  S.  Sophia  were  no 
iw  invention,  and  their  originality  lay  rather 
,  the  special  form  which  they  assumed.  For 
,.ey  were  of  no  such  simple  form  as  was 
[.nployed  by  the  Romans,  but  were  of  a  highly - 
.'veloped  and  complex  character  which  was 
.  te  to  an  entirely  different  source.  This 
urce  was  the  Byzantine  development  of  that 
of  plan  which  I  have  mentioned 
5:  radial  ”  type,  and  it  will  be  necessary 

..  briefly  indicate  the  phases  through  which 
"passed. 


Radial. 

;  Gie  Pantheon  of  Rome  may  be  taken  as  a 
,avenient  starting-point.  The  structure  con- 
ts  of  a  great  spherical  dome  set  on  a  circular 
am,  and  the  arrangements  for  supporting 
.,3  weight  of  the  dome  and  abutting  its  thrust 
itained  the  germs  of  many  principles  which 
;.ro  afterwards  developed  by  the  Byzantines, 
e  wall  of  the  drum  is  of  great  thickness,  in 


order  to  oppose  its  depth  against  the  spreading 
of  the  dome  ;  but  the  weight  and  thrust  are 
concentrated  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  the 
structure  of  the  drum  is  not  continuous  but 
grouped  into  piers  and  connecting-walls, 
giving  a  series  of  recesses  between  the  piers. 
The  wall  of  the  drum  is  carried  up  considerably 
above  the  springing-level,  so  that  it  gives 
abutment  to  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  and 
secures  stability  at  the  springing  by  its  vertical 
weight.  The  church  of  S.  George  at  Salonica 
offers  a  Byzantine  instance  which  in  many 
respects  is  remarkably  similar  in  treatment. 

The  compound  wall  of  the  Pantheon  repre¬ 
sents  an  intermediate  phase  between  the  simple 
wall  of  the  circular  cella  and  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  aisles,  and  a  further  link  is  furnished  in 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  Here 
the  articulation  of  the  drum-wall  into  voids  and 
solids  is  more  perfectly  attained,  the  sides  of  the 
decagonal  plan  being  deeply  recessed  into 
apsidal  chambers  or  exedrae.  Above  this  lower 
stage  a  decagonal  drum  is  raised,  pierced  with 
clearstory  windows,  and  strengthened  with 
buttresses  which  are  built  up  from  the  piers 
between  the  exedrae.  The  dome  springs  above 
the  arches  of  the  clerestory,  and  the  drum- wall 
is  carried  up  externally. 

In  this  instance  the  semi-circular  chambers 
are  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  connect  them  together  by  openings 
through  the  bases  of  the  buttresses — thus 
forming  abutment-aisles  similar  to  those  which 
had  already  been  developed  in  the  basilican 
plan.  This  is  virtually  effected  in  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  where  the  plan-form  of  Minerva 
Medica  is  repeated  octagonally  and  surrounded 
by  an  aisle,  the  exedree  being  converted  into 
arcades  so  as  to  open  aisles  and  octagon  into  • 
one  area.  The  aisles  are  of  two  stories  in  height, 
the  upper  story  forming  the  women’s  gallery, 
and  they  rise  to  the  base  of  the  central  dome. 
Buttressing  arches  spring  radially  from  the 
angles  of  the  inner  octagon  across  aisles  and 
galleries  at  the  two  levels  of  their  vaulting. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between 
the  thrust  of  the  dome  (which  requires  con¬ 
tinuous  abutment)  and  the  thrust  of  the  arcaded 
octagon  (which  requires  abutment  only  at  its 
angles).  The  function  of  the  aisles  in  S.  Vitale 
is  to  sustain  the  outward  pressure  of  the  eight 
arches  which  support  the  weight  of  the  dome, 
and  to  give  rigidity  to  its  base.  But  the  actual 
thrust  of  the  dome  is  met  by  the  same  method 
as  was  used  in  the  Pantheon,  i.e.,  by  the  carrying 
up  of  the  drum-wall  above  the  springing,  thus 
absorbing  the  thrust  by  vertical  weight  instead 
of  by  horizontal  abutment.  This  is  especially 
clearly  shown  in  S.  Vitale,  for  the  springing  of 
the  dome  is  stilted  up  to  the  arch-heads  of  the 
windows  in  its  base,  and  the  lower  vertical 
portion  rises  clear  from  the  surrounding  aisles 
and  receives  no  assistance  from  them  in  the 
way  of  abutment. 

The  internal  transition  from  the  central 
octagon  to  the  circular  plan  of  the  dome  is 
managed  by  the  introduction  of  slight  squinch- 
arches  over  the  angles,  thus  producing  a  sixteen¬ 
sided  figure,  which  easily  merges  into  the 
required  circle.  The  eastern  side  of  the  octagon 
differs  from  the  other  sides,  for  the  gallery  is 
omitted  and  the  m^n  arch  opens  to  a  square 
bema,  beyond  which  is  placed  the  ritual  apse. 

A  somewhat  similar  design  is  the  Church 
of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  built  at  about  the  same  time  as 
S.  Vitale,  and  only  a  few  years  before  the 
erection  of  S.  Sophia.  It  is  of  an  interest  far 
greater  than  would  be  justified  by  its  scale, 
for  it  is  now  almost  the  only  representative  of 
all  the  churches  which  were  built  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  before  S.  Sophia.  It  is  still  well-pre¬ 
served,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  exercised  on  the  apsidal-design 
of  the  greater  church. 

The  central  dome  is  still  represented  on  the 
ground-plan  by  an  octagon,  but  the  eight  sides 
are  not  treated  alike.  The  diagonal  sides  are 
still  curved  into  arcaded  exedrse,  but  the  others 
are  straight  and  set  back  to  the  outer  faces  of 
the  piers.  This  inner  figure  is  surrounded  by 
an  abutment-aisle  of  two  heights,  and  its 
arcades  open  to  the  central  area,  as  in  S.  Vitale. 
The  alternating  treatment  of  the  sides  of  the 
octagon  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  it 
allows  of  the  introduction  of  the  open  arch  to  the 
bema  in  a  way  that  is  more  satisfactory  than 
at  S.  Vitale.  The  dome  rises  immediately 
above  the  main  arches,  and  its  external  wall 
is  carried  up  in  the  usual  way  to  give  abutment- 
weight  to  the  thrust  of  the  dome  ;  but,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  buttresses  are  built  up 


from  the  piers  of  the  octagon— recalling  the 
arrangement  of  Minerva  Medica. 

The  method  of  fitting  the  dome  on  its  octa¬ 
gonal  base  is  unusual,  for  the  necessary  modi¬ 
fication  occurs  in  the  dome  itself,  and  not  in 
the  octagon  beneath  it.  The  plan  of  the  dome 
at  the  springing  is  not  circular,  but  is  formed 
by  a  sixteen-sided  figure.  Eight  of  the  sides  are 
continued  up  from  the  faces  of  the  octagon 
below,  and  the  eight  intermediate  sides  are 
hollowed  back  to  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  so 
as  to  avoid  overhanging.  The  plan  thus 
produced  at  the  springing  gradually  merges 
into  a  spherical  form  as  the  dome  rises.  The 
surfaces  are  so  freely  treated  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  them  clearly,  and  they  can  be 
better  studied  in  the  measured  drawings.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  arches  which  pass 
over  the  aisles  and  sustain  the  central  octagon 
are  not  set  radially,  but  are  grouped  in  pairs 
on  the  four  principal  sides.  The  irregular 
shapes  of  the  aisles  are  covered  with  continuous 
barrel- vaults,  which  are  most  ingeniously 
adapted  to  the  variations  of  span. 

Returning  again  to  the  plan  of  S.  Sophia,  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  elaboration  of  the 
apses  is  directly  derived  from  such  a  design  as 
the  Church  of  S.  Sergius.  There  is  the  same 
alternation  of  curved  and  rectangular  forms, 
the  same  arrangement  of  arcading  in  two 
heights,  a  similar  construction  of  abutment- 
aisles  ;  and  S.  Sophia  has  more  than  once 
been  described  as  the  two  halves  of  S.  Sergius 
separated  by  a  central  square. 

But,  in  adapting  the  forms  of  S.  Sergius  to 
the  apses  of  S.  Sophia,  several  alterations  were 
made.  Firstly,  the  three  bays  are  disposed 
around  a  semi-circle,  so  that  no  modification 
of  plan  is  necessary  to  pass  upwards  to  the 
semi-dome.  Secondly,  the  arches  of  the  gallery- 
arcades  do  not  intersect  the  semi-domes  of  the 
exedrfe,  but  are  placed  below  them.  Thirdly, 
the  semi-domes  of  the  apses  are  not 
placed  above  the  arch-heads  of  the  three 
bays,  but  spring  from  the  same  level,  and 
are  interpenetrated  by  them.  The  reason  of 
this  last  modification  lies  in  the  very  different 
scale  of  the  two  churches.  S.  Sergius  is  a 
comparatively  small  building,  and  the  abut¬ 
ment  of  its  dome  was  sufficiently  secured  by 
the  weight  of  wall  carried  above  the  springing, 
and  by  the  buttresses  applied  to  that  wall; 
but  the  apses  of  S.  Sophia  are  tremendous  con¬ 
structions  of  103  ft.  diameter,  and  the  same 
methods  would  have  been  a  clumsy  expedient 
on  so  great  a  scale.  The  interpenetration 
with  the  lesser  semi-domes  and  barrel-vault  of 
the  three  bays  gives  efficient  abutment  to  the 
great  semi-domes  at  the  critical  point  of  their 
curvature,  and,  furthermore,  reduces  their 
weight.  This  ingenious  distribution  of  thrust 
is  typical  of  the  whole  design  of  the  domes 
and  vaults,  and  the  thrust  of  the  main  dome 
itself  is  expended  through  the  great  semi-domes, 
the  lesser  semi-domes,  and  through  the  vaults 
of  the  aisles  to  the  outer  walls.  The  construc¬ 
tive  genius  of  Byzantine  design  may  well  be 
said  to  have  attained  its  highest  expression  in 
the  engineering  of  this  series. 

The  two  essential  parts  which  make  up  the 
main  scheme  of  S.  Sophia  have  thus  been 
briefly  traced — the  central  square  domed 
compartment  derived  from  the  basilican  plan, 
and  the  two  compound  apses  derived  from  the 
radial  type  of  plan — and  it  remains  to  speak  of 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  their  combination. 

The  central  square  is  covered  with  a  sym¬ 
metrical  design  of  dome  and  pendentives, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  natural  plan- 
form  resulting  from  such  an  arrrangement 
is  the  Greek  cross,  the  arms  representing  the 
abutment  of  the  four  arches  which  support 
the  superstructure.  In  S.  Sophia  the  arms  of  the 
cross  are  developed  to  the  north  and  south  by 
the  great  buttresses  which  pass  over  the  aisles 
and  sustain  the  east  and  west  arches  of  the  central 
square;  but  the  completion  of  the  figure  by 
similar  extensions  to  the  east  and  west  is  rendered 
impossible,  owing  to  the  application  of  the 
apses  with  their  deeply-curved  exedras.  Neither 
was  it  possible  to  depend  on  these  compound 
apses  for  the  abutment  of  the  north  and  south 
arches,  for  their  derivation  from  radial  structures 
rendered  them  unsuitable  to  withstand  such 
great  linear  pressure.  Hence  arose  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  mainly  absorbing  the  thrust  of  the  north 
and  south  arches  within  the  central  square  itself, 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  insertion  of  an 
inner  arch  on  each  of  these  two  sides.  These 
inserted  arches  cany  the  main  weight  of  the 
dome  above,  while  the  original  square  is  still 
recognised  by  breaks  of  3  ft.  which,  to  some 
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degree,  are  decorative  rather  than  construc¬ 
tional.  The  side  of  the  square  measures  103 
English  feet,  the  span  of  the  inserted  arch  is 
74  ft.  ;  and  the  simultaneous  reduction  of 
opening  and  increase  of  pier  secured  the  north 
and  south  sub-structure  of  the  dome  without 
any  extension  of  abutment  beyond  the  area  of 
the  central  square.  It  is  probable  that  a 
certain  amount  of  thrust  from  the  north  and 
south  arches  is  taken  by  the  apses,  for  the 
arch-heads  of  the  exedrse  are  at  the  proper 
height  for  such  service,  and  their  inclination 
on  plan  is  not  excessive  5  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  proportion  of 
such  thrust,  and  especially  after  the  centuries 
of  earthquake  which  the  building  has  endured. 

Thus  S.  Sophia  gathers  into  a  single  design 
those  basilican  and  radial  principles  whose 
deyelopment  I  have  attempted  to  follow— 
not,  perhaps,  with  much  archseological  accuracy, 
but  rather  by  watching  the  evolution  of  pro¬ 
gressive  forms.  But  there  is  far  more  in  the 
design  of  S.  Sophia  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  such  a  sequence.  It  may  be  possible  to 
point  to  the  source  of  all  its  various  parts,  and 
yet  remain  impossible  to  conceive  how  they 
were  combined  with  such  masterly  perfection. 
It  may  be  that  closer  links  might  have  been 
furnished  by  churches  which  are  now  destroyed 
and  unknown,  but  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
Byzantines  themselves  seem  to  mark  its  con¬ 
ception  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  those  rare 
miracles  which  from  time  to  time  have  crowned 
tbe  finest  periods  of  art.  Such  miracles  can 
only  arise  from  the  gradual  preparation  of 
antecedent  ages,  the  full  devotion  of  a  national 
enthusiasm,  and  the  happy  chance  of  a  genius 
such  as  Tsodorus  who  could  crystallise .  the 
saturated  aspirations  around  him  in  a  single 
creative  effort. 

It  mav  seem  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  ana¬ 
tomical  forms  of  the  brick  construction  rather 
than  its  fair  garment  of  marble  and  mosaic, 
but  the  one  is  inseparable  from  the  other. 
There  is  an  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  golden  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  mosaics,  but  they  derive  a  higher 
quality  from  the  curving  domes  and  vaults 
which  they  adorn— the  marble  incrustation 
has  a  delicacy  its  own,  yet  only  adds  a  grace  to 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  walls.  Byzan¬ 
tine  building-forms  themselves  are  full  of 
inherent  beauty,  and  whether  they  bear  a  wealth 
of  gleaming  colour,  or  whether  left  in  white 
purity,  they  are  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  same 
Byzantine  art. _ ; _ 


Both  Mi-.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Reynolds  showed 
a  number  of  excellent  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Reynolds,  said 
that  the  papers  they  had  had  that  evening 
were  of  a  nature  which  one  could  discuss  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  restrict 
one’s  observations  to  the  points  at  issue. .  There 
were  two  records  found  in  Procopius  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  S.  Sophia  which  were  interesting, 
especially  as  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  diagrams  of  the  church.  It  was  related 
that  the  masons  atS.  Sophia  inf  ormed  Justinian 
that  the  church  was  cracking  and  likely  to 
fall.  Justinian  was  reported  to  have  visited 
the  building  and  to  have  noticed  that  the  wall 
which  was  erected  as  a  centring— for  centrings 
were  sometimes  used  in  Byzantine  buildings— to 
support  the  eastern  arch  showed  signs  of  cracking 
all  the  way  down  before  the  arch  had  been 
completed  ;  Justinian  was  reported  to  have  said, 
“  Complete  the  arch  at  once,  and  then  it  will 
hold  ”  Of  course,  the  wall  had  been  cracking 
in  consequence  of  the  weight  on  each  side,  and. 
Justinian  was  supposed  to  have  known  so  much 
of  the  theory  of  building  that  he  saw  that  if  the 
arch  was  completed  the  wall  would  not  be 
crushed.  The  other  anecdote  was  as  to  the 
arches  over  the  aisle  walls,  where  the  masons 
reported  that  the  columns  of  the  aisles  were 
being  crushed.  To  a  certain  extent  that  was 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
columns  of  the  aisles  would  seem  to  have 
sustained  some  damage  and  had  been  repaired  by 
iron  rings  round.  Justinian  it  was  reported, 
said  “Cut  away  some  of  the  top  of  the  arch  wall, 
underneath  the  arch,  so  that  the  arch  may  have 
its  proper  bearing.”  That  was  done  and  every- 
thihg  went  right.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Justinian's  architects  were  able  men,  and 
courtiers  too,  in  havmg  given  Justinian  the 
credit  of  knowing  these  things.  Mr.  Fulton 
had  showed  the  figure  of  the  Chora  mosque-the 
mosaic  mosque  it  was  called— and  said  it  was 
thought  to'  be  the  prototype  of  St.  Mark  s.  It 
was  its  prototype  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of 


the  Xlth  century.  He  remembered  that 
when  he  was  trying  to  reconstitute  the  original 
church  of  St.  Mark’s,  he  was  fortunate  in 
coming  across  a  photograph  of  the  church,  and 
at  once  he  saw  features  he  wanted  to  reproduce. 
The  five  entrances  to  St.  Mark’s  were  originally 
covered  with  semi-circular  roofs,  which  stood 
out  in  front  of  the  main  wall  of  the  building. 
Now  the  spaces  had  been  filled  up,  and  a  balcony 
has  been  constructed  over  the  projecting  porches. 
He  read  a  paper  before  the  Association  in  1893, 
when  he  had  some  large  original  drawings 
showing  the  original  design  of  St.  Mark’s  as  it 
had  been  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  Xlth 
century,  and  the  paper  was  published  in  the 
Builder.  The  drawings  were  prepared,  firstly, 
from  the  most  accurate  plans  ;  and  secondly 
from  a  number  of  drawings  which  had  been 
made  by  a  former  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  thought,  and  a  travelling  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy — Mr.  William  Scott,  who 
was  at  St.  Mark’s  at  the  time  they  were  restoring 
the  church.  He  did  not  know  to  what  extent 
it  would  be  fair  to  go  back  to  the  early  periods  to 
which  Mr.  Reynolds  had  taken  them.  There 
was  one  point  which  he  did  not  think  had  been 
sufficiently  considered,  and  that  was  as  to  the 
real  construction  of  the  Pantheon  walls.  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  that  the  walls  rise  above  the 
springing  of  the  dome,  but  he  had  not  dealt  with 
the  fact  which  was  brought  to  our  knowledge 
by  M.  Chedanne — that  the  construction  of  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  different  from 
that  which  was  usually  carried  out  by  the 
Romans.  M.  Chedanne  found  that  up  to  the 
level  of  about  the  third  coffering  all  the  bricks 
were  laid  in  horizontal  beds,  slightly — very 
slightly — falling  outwards.  That,  of  course, 
was  an  entirely  different  method  of  construction 
from  the.  ordinary  vaults  that  we  knew  of 
in  Rome,  and,  thinking  of  the  subject,  he 
(the  speaker)  remembered  that  he  had  seen 
similar  specimens  in  the  south  of  Italy.  There 
were  buildings  at  Baiae,  near  Naples,  which 
had  not,  he  thought,  had  the  attention  paid  to 
them  by  students  that  they  deserved.  They 
were  called  temples,  but  they  were,  of  course, 
portions  of  public  baths,  of  great  size,  almost 
equal  to  the  Pantheon,  and  apparently  built 
in  the  same  way — that  was  to  say,  the  courses 
were  all  horizontal  and  built  in  stone — small 
stones.  One  of  them,  of  which  half  had  fallen 
down,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
construction  from  top  to  bottom,  and  enabled  one 
to  see  another  aspect,  i.e.,  that,  seen  in  section,  it 
formed  a  pointed  arch.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
.with  the  principle  of  the  pointed  arch,  but  it 
was  evident  that  with  masonry  laid  in  horizontal 
courses  there  would  be  a  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  workmen  when  they  got  up  to  a  certain 
height,  in  covering  over  the  top,  so  they  raised 
the  upper  portion  of  vault  and  that  gave  the 
effect  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  had  made  him 
think  that  in  constructing  the  vault  of 
the  Pantheon  with  horizontal  beds,  there 
must  have  been  some  other  buildings  of  the 
kind  near  which  had  suggested  to  the  builders 
that  this  was  the  best  means  to  adopt.  The 
Baths  of  Agrippa  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  in  the  plans  shown  that  even¬ 
ing  of  that  building  they  saw  an  immense 
hall  like  that  of  the  tepidafium  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla ;  but  he  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
plan  drawn  by  Palladio,  who,  because  he  found 
that  all  the  other  baths  had  a  great  hall,  put 
one  in  his  interpretation.  His  (the  speaker’s) 
ideas  were  modified  when  he  came  across  a 
plan  in  a  pamphlet  in  the  Institute  Library, 
where  a  different  feature  was  shown.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tepidarium,  were  the  remains  of  a  large 
circular  hall,  which  was  more  probable,  as  it 
always  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  strange  thing 
that  in  the  age  of  Agrippa  they  could  erect  one  of 
those  immense  vaulted  halls  like  the  tepidarium. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  plan  in  the  Institute 
pamphlet  he  recognised  that  the  circular  build¬ 
ing  was  more  likely  to  be  the  type  of  the  plan 
adopted  in  Agrippa’s  baths.  The  pamphlet  was 
by  Count  Nispl-landi,  and,  if  the  plan  was 
correct,  this  circular  building  /was  the  famous 
Laconicum  which  was  spoken  of  as  having 
been  erected  by  Agrippa.  There  were  two 
or  three  others  of  the  same  type.  There  was  the 
very  well-known  one  at  Pompeii  which  was 
perhaps  not  more  than  25  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
consisted  of  a  circular  hall,  and  it  was  covered 
by  a  conical  vault,  built  of  stones  in  horizontal 
courses,  and  a -circular  opening  at  the  top.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  when,  the  architect  of  the 
Pantheon  was  going  to  erect  his  great  hall 
he  may  have  thought  it  possible  to  curve  the 


sides  so  as  to  make  a  great  semi-circular  vault, 
and  so  he  built  the  vault  like  that  of  the 
Laconicum.  Mr.  Reynolds’s  paper  required 
more  thinking  over.  There  were  other  halls 
which  he  (the  speaker)  knew  in  which  there 
was  a  type  of  vaulting  recalling  some  of  the 
features  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergius, 
and  Bacchus.  There  were  two  in  Hadrian’s 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  which  the  vaults  are  formed 
by  a  series  of  zones  similar  to  those  at  St. 
Sergius,  and  the  only  difference  was  that  the 
zones  were  intersected  by  vertical  walls  instead 
of  descending  on  to  a  horizontal  plane.  There  . 
was  the  great  hall  of  Serapis  in  Hadrian’s  villa,  j 
which  was  only  a  semi-circle,  with  a  diameter 
of  80. ft.,  and  with  the  same  construction  as 
in  the  church  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Reynolds’s 
paper  was  extremely  interesting.  If  he  had 
taken  up  S.  Sophia  alone  there  would  have  been 
!  quite  sufficient  material.  They  were  glad  .to 
welcome  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mi'.  Reynolds  back, 
and  to  find  that  they  had  made  such  good  use  of  | 
their  time. 

Professor  Lethaby  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, .  I 
and  said  he  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
papers,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  drawings 
and  photographs  more  at  leisure. 

Mr.  R.  Weir  Schultz  said  that  Mr.  Reynolds’s  I 
paper  was  very  interesting,  and  it  was  pleasing  j 
to  find  that  he  had  approached  the  study  of 
Byzantine  architecture  from  the  constructional 
point  of  view — from  the  point  of  view  of  scienti¬ 
fic  building.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
right  way  in  which  the  study  of  all  architecture 
should  be  approached  and  looked  at,  and  it  was 
very  hopeful  for  the  future  to  find  that  students  I 
were  beginning,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  had  done,  to 
study  past  architecture  from  this  point  of  view. 
He  thought  it  was  a  point  which  should  be  put  j 
very  strongly,  that  it  was  the  real  point  of  view 
from  which  to  study  past  architecture  from. 
One  saw  the  ideas  and  the  difficulties  and  the 
way  things  had  developed  and  the  way  the  next 
generations  had  thought  to  go  one  better  and 
work  out  something  finer,  and  one  saw  where 
they  over-reached  themselves  and  where  they 
had  succeeded  so  finely.  If  we  tried  to  do  our 
work  in  the  present  day  in  the  same  way,  and 
studied  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  building 
and  the  proper  use  of  material,  we  should  get 
some  really  fine  modern  architecture.  That 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  real  1 
modem  architecture. 

Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe  said  that  he  thought  they  ] 
were  all  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr. 
Reynolds.  He  could  endorse  everything  that 
Mr.  Fulton  had  said  about  the  mosaics  in  the 
Kachriyeh  Dzami  at  Constantinople.  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  given  them  a  really  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Byzantine  planning. 

.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  studied  his  authorities, 
as  well  as  the  actual  material  on  the  spot. 
S.  Sophia  was  unique,  as  the  _  lecturers  j 
had  said,  but  interesting  approximations  to  its 
plan  existed  elsewhere  ;  in  particular  the  church  I 
at  Koja  Kalessi,  in  Isauria.  The  great  diversity 
observable  in  the  plan  forms  of  this  period  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  Constantinople 
four  such  seemingly  different  churches—  I 
SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  S.  Sophia,  the 
Holy  Apostles,  and  S.  Irene — were  all  built 
on  the  same  formative  principles,  as  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  shown.  It  was  curious  that  1 
S.  Sophia  had  remained  unique,  while 
the  other  forms  had  been  handed  down.  b. 
Irene,  for  instance,  appeared  again  in  M 
Antonio  at  Padua,  some  Renaissance  churches,  1 
and  in  our  own  time  in  Mr.  Bentley’s  grea  ■ 
cathedral ;  while  the  type  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem  had  survived  as  the 
prevailing  Latin  cross  plan  of  mediaeval  times. 
He  wished  cordially  to  support  the  vote  0 
thanks.  ,  | 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanss 
to  the  meeting.  One  of  the  things  which  ha 
struck  him  was  the  symmetrical  and  sen- 
contained  planning  of  the  buildings  illustrated, 
the  marvellous  arrangements  of  the  squares 
and  circles  was  wonderful,  and  the  treatmen 
of  the  domes  showed  that  the  builders  of  these 
churches  were  masters  of  their  art.  The  way 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  treated  the  subjec 
should  be  of  great  help  to  students.  They  ha 
had  excellent  papers  that  evening. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  1 
and  Mr.  Fulton  having  briefly  replied,  . 

Mr.  Reynolds  said,  as  to  the  dome  of 
Pantheon,  that  it  might  be  argued  theoretical  y 
that  there  would  be  no  thrust,  on  account 
the  construction  in  horizontal  courses  ;  but 
fact  remained  that  its  builders  took  very  ela|)0  ’ 
ate  precautions  to  abut  such  a  non-exis  e 
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L,gfc  The  explanation  probably  lay  to  some 
Sent  in  the  timidity  of  the  builders,  but  still 
aore  in  the  difference  between  theoretical  and 
iractical  building.  Such  a  dome  could  only  be 
eearded  as  having  no  thrust  under  ideal  con- 
litions  and  a  disturbance  by  earthquake  or 
ettlem'e.it.  or  even  by  the  weakening  of  age, 
aicrlit  well  produce  considerable  thrust  on 
iccount  of  its  general  form,  and  the  added  abut¬ 
ment  was  a  very  practical  precaution  In  the 
ame  way,  the  dome  of  S.  Vitale  might  be  said 
0  have  been  thrustless,  considering  its  construc- 
ion  of  hollow  tubes  inserted  into  one  another 
a  a  continuous  ascending  spiral;  but  the 
lightest  failure  would  inevitably  set  up  a 
endency  to  spread  which  was  evidently  fore- 
een  and  provided  against. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
neeting  would  be  held  on  February  10,  when 
Jr,  C.  S.  Spooner  would  read  a  paper  on. 
!  Church  Fittings.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


- - — - 

■’HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS : 

I.— Law  Society’s  Hall  and  Gaiety 
Restaurant. 


:  For  the  first  excursion  of  the  current  series, 
eld  on  Saturday,  the  28th  ult.,  two  important 
London  buildings  were  selected,  both  of  which, 
ontained  much  that  was  valuable  to  a  student ; 
ait  it  may  here  be  said  that  too  much  was 
ttempted'in  an  afternoon,  for  time  prevented 
thorough  study  of  both  subjects  for  which 
;  icilities  had  been  granted. 

At  the  Law  Society’s  Hall  in  Chancery- 
:me  the  members  were  received  by  the  Secre- 
iry,  Mr.  E.  W.  Williamson,  and  conducted  to  the 
Ider  parts  and  then  to  the  more  recent  additions 
is  the  premises.  The  former  contain  many 
•ell-proportioned  and  dignified  apartments,  in 
ime  of  which  the  principal  effect  is  obtained 
:,om  a  large  classic  order  having  scagliola 
)1  umns  and  pilasters  imitating  red  granite  and 
orphyry.  Various  well-known  architects  have 
sen  employed  to  make  additions — notably 
ie  late  Philip  Hardwicke  and  Edward 
-ulliaumy,  and  their  work  in  the  library, 

;  )uncil  room,  and  hall  is  of  considerable  interest. 
:ut  it  was  to  the  recently  completed  wing, 
'oened  by  the  King  in  June,  1904,  that 
he  attention  of  the  visitors  was  especially 
rected.  Here  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Percy 
dams,  explained  the  difficulties  of  his  work 

-  id  gave  much  general  information.  We  must 
Ter  our  readers  to  a  full  description  and  exterior 
id  interior  views  of  the  extension  which 
-ipeared  in  our  pages  of  April  23,  1904,  and 
-nfine  our  present  remarks  to  some  generalisa- 
ins.  The  first  impression  is  one  of  acute 

-  -ntrast  in  the  early  and  the  latest  work.  The 
eless  tones  and  general  orthodoxy  of  the 
IXth.  century  work  gives  place  to  living 
lour  and  vigorous  originality  without  any 
3S  of  dignity.  The  Common  Room,  the  chief 

:  lartment  of  the  new  wing,  is  a  stately 
amber,  cleverly  and  happily  contrived  to 
1  eet  the  limitations  in  lighting  and  the  quiet 
I  mfort  of  the  occupants.  The  decorative 
•wer  of  the  combination  of  Cipollino  marble 
Tasters,  dark  mahogany  wall  panelling,  and 
ilia  Robbia  friezes  is  very  considerable ;  yet, 
riously  enough,  the  internal  and  external 
lies  of  this  part  of  the  building  appear  to  be 
!  lite  at  variance.  The  refreshment-room  and 
ib  smoking-room  are  tasteful  in  their  oak- 
nelled  treatment,  but  the  new  main  staircase 
■  :ks  importance  from  the  absence  of  a  more 
en  and  extended  view. 

•  The  courtesy  of  the  Society  in  admitting  so 
'  'ge  a  number  of  strangers  was  much  appre- 
:  ied,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  house 
impted  comparisons  with  the  limited 
imises  tenanted  by  the  leading  body  of 
-.itish  architects. 

At  the  new  Gaiety  Restaurant  a  good  deal  of 
:.ivy  stone  construction  and  some  delicate 
lament  al  plaster  decorations  were  the  chief 
mts  of  interest.  Mr.  Ford,  of  Messrs.  Runtz 
i  Ford,  the  architects  of  the  work,  received 
;•!  visitors  and  kept  them  informed  upon  the 
ricacies  of  the  plan.  In  general  the.  building 
r:  uprises  on  the  ground  floor  a  large  central 
.  ranee  leading  to  the  restaurant  at  the  back 
.  the  site,  and  on  the  left  is  a  public 
while  to  the  right  the  famous  “  Short’s  ” 
ie  bar,  now  standing  isolated  in  a  temporary 
r  ation,  is  to  be  housed. 

.he  first  floor  contains  a  ballroom,  private 
ing-rooms,  and  a  suite  of  Masonic  rooms,  of 
,  ch  the  banqueting-hall  is  “  Byzantine  ” 


vaulted  in  plaster,  the  effect  of  which  on 
ordinary  taste  is  unpleasant,  whatever  may  be 
the  requirements  of  the  craft.  There  is  a  grill¬ 
room  and  a  large  kitchen  in  the  basement,: 
and  the  remainder  of  this  large  structure  is 
divided  into  small  residential  suites  suited  to: 
the  needs  of  bachelors. 

Much  has  been  said  in  public  about  the 
overpowering  effect  of  the  height  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  further  to  be  deplored  that  the. 
praiseworthy  effort  of  the  London  County 
Council  to  acquire  uniformity  in  the  design  of 
this  vast  Strand  improvement,  as  evidenced 
by  the  competition  held  some  years  ago,  should 
have  proved  abortive.  These  great  Portland 
stone  f shades,  the  cornices  of  which  project 
4  ft.  9  in.,  are,  in  the  main,  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  and  it  must  be  said  that, 
in  the  absence  of  conforming  to  the  lines  of  the 
adjoining  building,  the  external  expression 
has  a  more  truthful  reflection  of  the  interior 
than  its  neighbour  possesses. 

Many  members  were  interested  to  observe  that; 
our  great  governing  authority  is  flexible,  upon 
its  own  estate,  in  the  matter  of  vexatious  points 
of  construction,  and  has  banished  all  soil  and 
other  waste  pipes  from  the  fronts. 

- - 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION, 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  was  held  at  No.  12,  Great 
George -street,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening, 
the  President  (Mr.  H.  T.  Stewart)  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Late  Mr.  Blashill. 

The  Chairman  said  that  since  they  last1 
met  the  Institution  had  lost  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Council  and  a  valued  colleague' 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill.  It 
was  not  his  intention  or  wish  to  dwell  that 
evening  upon  the  merits  of  their  lost  friend 
and  upon  his  high  qualities — they  were  known 
to  them  all.  He  could  not,  however,  allow 
the  opportunity  to  pass  without  paying  some 
small  tribute  to  the  qualities  which  enabled 
him,  without  any  influential  connexions  or 
any  particular  .social  advantages  beyond  those 
which  were  common  to  all  of  them,  to  attain 
to  the  important  and  responsible  position  of 
superintending  architect  of  the  L.C.C.,  and 
also  to  a  seat  on  the  governing  body  of  that: 
Institution,  as  weU  as  a  kindred  institution. 
Some  of  them  did  not,  perhaps,  on  all  occasions 
see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  questions  of  public 
policy,  but  none  of  them  failed  to  recognise 
and  appreciate  the  honesty  of  his  purpose 
and  what  he  might  term  the  spirit  of  superb 
independence  which  characterised  all  Mr-. 
Blashill’ s  words  and  actions. 

Rural  By-laws. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  resumed  the  discussion 
on  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning  and 
Mr.  R.  Menzies  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Institution,  and  reported  in  the  Builder  of 
January  21.  He  said  that  probably  all  present 
had  had  some  experience  of  the  working  of 
local  by-laws,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  reform  was  necessary  with  regard 
to  this  important  question.  The  by-laws,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  of  considerable 
benefit,  were  founded  upon  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875,  but  in  his  opinion  in  country 
districts  a  great  injury  to  public  interests  had 
occurred  by  the  mischievous  attempt  to  adopt 
the  by-laws  of  London.  Many  by-laws  were 
so  absurd  and  drastic  that  they  were  injurious 
in  several  directions.  First,  they  prevented 
the  building  of  the  necessary  number  of  cottages 
for  the  proper  housing  of  the  rural  population  ; 
secondly,  they  were  burdensome  to  the  land- 
owners  who  had  suffered  much  through 
agricultural  depression ;  thirdly,  they  stopped 
speculation,  and,  in  consequence,  stagnated 
trade  ;  and  fourthly,  they  were  often  productive 
of  very  ugly  buildings,  and  prevented  houses 
being  built  which  would  be  in  harmony  with 
rural  surroundings.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
had  been  a  district  councillor  and  chairman 
of  a  parish  council,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
criticise  too  severely  the  constitution  of  those 
councils.  As,  however,  Mi-.  Stenning  had 
pointed  out,  the  power  of  selection  had  been 
placed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small 
voters,  who  were  not  responsible  directly  for 
the  payment  of  the  rates,  and  this  in  many 
cases  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  men  who, 
although  for  the  most  part  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious,  were  hardly  competent  people 
to  decide  and  judge  on  the  magnitude  of  the 


interests  committed  tG  their  charge.  It  might 
seem  a  strong  assertioh,  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  proper 
housing  of  the  working  population  in  rural 
districts  were  those  who  proposed  to  look 
most  after  their  interests.  If  the  new  model 
by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
without  exception  adopted  in  rural  districts 
a  much  more  satisfactory  state  of  things 
would  exist.  Rural  England  would  then  be 
rural  England  under  one  set  of  by-laws.  Now, 
however,  it  was  under  by-laws  compiled  for 
the  most  part  by  unqualified  persons  from 
urban  by-laws,  which,  as  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  were  bewildering  in  their  incon¬ 
sistency.  Not  long  ago  a  landowner  applied 
to  him  to  purchase  for  a  client  a  small  piece 
of  land,  on  which  he  was  desirous  of  building 
cottages  for  workmen.  He  said  that  the  by¬ 
laws  in  the  district  in  which  his  estate  was 
situatfed  were  so  drastic  and  unreasonable  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  build  in  his  own 
district.  An  instance  of  extraordinary  incon¬ 
sistency  with  regard  to  building  by-laws  Was 
told  him  a  short  time  ago.  A  labourer  lived 
in  a  cottage  which  was  condemned  by  the  local 
authority,  and  that  labourer  was  allowed  to 
build  a  small  corrugated  iron  building  on  an 
allotment,  which  was  in  every  way  inferior 
to  the  condemned  building,  and  live  in  it. .  He 
could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  story, 
but  if  true  it  would  take  some  beating.  In 
densely  -  populated  urban  districts  it  was 
undoubtedly  right  to  have  a  fireproof  wall 
continuing  through  the  roof,  but  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  such  a  thing  between  a 
pair  of  labourers’  cottages,  which  might  be  far 
away  from  any  other  building.  In  his  opinion 
far  too  much  was  made  of  the  danger  of  fire. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sill  of  the  bedroom 
window  of  a  cottage  was  seldom  more  than 
12  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  persons  could  easily 
drop  from  that  on  to  the  ground.  But  in 
addition  the  word  “  fireproof  ’’^was  quite  a 
misnomer,  because  in  numerous  cases  struc¬ 
tural  timbers  were  allowed  to  run  through 
the  walls.  The  walls  were  a  source'of  expense  ; 
it  was  serious  in  the  case  of  a  plain  square  built 
cottage,  and  much  worse  if  the  cottages  for 
convenience  or  picturesqueness  were  built 
in  other  forms  and  shapes.  He  felt  also  that 
the  by-laws  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  rural  England,  for  very  many  ugly 
buildings  had  their  origin  under  them.  One  of 
the  most  picturesque  style  of  cottages,  all 
people  would  agree,  was  the  half-timbered 
cottage ;  but  that,  he  was  told,  was  absolutely 
prohibited  by  some  building  by-laws.  Then, 
again,  in  many  country  districts  they 
were  required  to  deposit  copies  of  drawings 
with  the  district  surveyor,  although  the 
deposit  of  plans  had  never  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  London.  These  drawings  were  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  builder  and  owner,  and  served 
no  useful  purpose,  and  it  was  hardly  fair  on 
the  ordinary  practising  surveyor  that  the:e 
plans  should  be  in  the  keeping  and  at  the 
service  of  the  district  surveyors,  many  of  whom 
took  private  practice.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  district  surveyors  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances  should  be  whole-time  men.  He 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  roads.  Could  anything  be  more  unreason¬ 
able  than  that  a  road  should  be  36  ft.  or  40  ft. 
wide  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  road  half 
that  width  or  where  the  road  led  into  an  old 
road  of  far  smaller  proportions?  As  regarded 
sanitary  matters,  no  doubt  great  benefit  had 
been  derived,  but  there  was  now  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  requirements  of  many  districts. 
He  had  lately  had  a  case  in  point.  He  had  just 
completed  a  new  road  down  which  ran  a  sewer 
from  11  to  14  ft.  in  depth.  The  plots  in  the 
road  were  not  more  than  18  to  20  ft.,  and 
were  for  small  houses,  and  yet  the  district 
council  insisted  on  having  eyes  put  into  the 
sewer  for  every  plot.  He  would  do  the  district 
surveyor  the  justice  to  say  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  order,  but  the  council  insisted, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  sewer,  as  it 
was  part  of  a  scheme  with  another  landowner  in 
which  the  district  council  were  themselves 
taking  part.  When  the  new  model  by-laws 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  came  out 
there  was  great  rejoicing,  but  the  period  of 
rejoicing  was  small.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  new  model  by-laws  were  simply  for  the 
guidance  of  those  authorities  who  had  not 
framed  by-laws,  and  that  they  were  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  by-laws  which 
were  already  in  existence.  No  doubt  if 
there  was  an  appeal  tribunal  against  the 
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unreasonable  demands  of  local  authorities  it 
might  have  a  tendency  to  keep  these  authorities 
in  check.  A  tribunal  limited  to  important  points 
might  be  constituted  in  the  manner  which 
had  been  suggested  in  the  papers,  and  this, 
combined  with  a  uniform  set  of  reasonable 
by-laws  to  be  adopted  throughout  rural  England, 
would  be  conducive  of  much  good,  and  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  rural  working  classes. 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  in  order 
in  moving  a  resolution,  but  if  so  he  would  like 
to  move  :  “That  the  Council  take  some  action 
either  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  pressing  upon 
the  Local  Government  Board  the  importance  of 
such  revision  of  the  local  by-laws  as  would 
remedy  some  of  the  evils  and  hardships  so 
frequently  complained  of,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  as  tending  to  discourage  the  efforts  of 
landowners  and  others  to  improve  cottage 
accommodation  on  their  property.” 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  not  be  in  order  to 
move  that  as  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  would  put  it  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  Council  coming  from  a  private  individual. 

It  was  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  the  country 
that  the  by-laws  should  be  made  uniform. 

Mr.  MacMorran,  K.C.,  said  he  dealt  rather 
with  the  construction  of  the  building  by-laws, 
and  he  found  himself  largely  in  agreement  with 
the  statements  made  in  the  papers.  The  idea 
of  by-laws  as  he  understood  by-laws  was  this — 
it  was  a  form  of  legislation  relegated  to  the  local 
authorities,  who  were  entrusted  with  certain 
powers  in  respect  of  matters  which  were  peculiar 
to  their  locality.  In  so  far  as  matters  related  to 
a  community  generally  there  should  be  one  code 
and  one  legislation  for  the  whole.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  there  should  be  one  code  equally 
for  urban  and  rural  districts,  but  there  were 
certain  matters  on  which  they  all  agreed  which 
should  pass  into  legislation,  leaving  by-laws 
to  deal  with  matters  of  local  peculiarity  and 
interest.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  out¬ 
grown  the  need  of  by-laws  for  all  purposes  con¬ 
nected  with  new  streets  and  buildings,  and  the 
time  had  come  when  they  should  have  a  building 
Act  capable  of  being  understood  by  everybody, 
with  perhaps  power  to  the  local  authority  to 
have  this  varied  by  by-laws  where  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  locality  required  it.  That  would 
give  a  certain  elasticity  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  afford  a  general  certainty,  which,  of  all 
things,  was  important  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  by-laws  did  not  date  from  1875,  but  they 
were  made  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
when  they  knew  little  about  these  things,  and 
the  time  had  come  when  a  general  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject  was  urgently  required. 
As  things  stood  now,  by-laws  were  supposed  to 
be  made  for  urban  districts,  and  he  agreed  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  hitherto  in  granting 
the  rural  districts  the  same  by-laws  that  up  to 
this  time  had  been  in  force  in  urban  districts. 
Still,  the  rural  councils  could  not  get  these  powers 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  some 
of  these  rural  districts  were  only  rural  so-called. 
Take  Croydon,  for  instance,  where  in  the  rural 
district  there  was  a  population  of  more  than 
30,000  people,  and  where  the  by-laws  required 
to  be  equal  to  those  of  urban  districts.  The 
fault  he  found  with  the  model  by-laws  as  they 
stood  was  that  they  had  made  no  progress  for 
years.  Faults  and  flaws  had  been  found  in  them, 
but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  them 
right,  and  once  a  by-law  was  made  there  was 
no  means  of  altering  it  except  on  the  initiative 
of  the  local  authority  itself.  Mr.  Stenning  had 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  definition  of  a 
new  building,  and  surely  that  was  a  matter 
which  required  to  be  put  right.  Then  the  by¬ 
laws  said  every  person  must  make  a  new  road 
36  or  40  ft.  wide,  but  if  a  landowner  built 
fronting  on  an  old  country  lane  he  could  build 
right  up  to  the  road.  Then,  again,  if  a  man 
made  a  new  street  he  was  required  to  provide  at 
one  end  of  it  an  entrance  equal  to  the  width 
prescribed  for  the  new  street.  That  was 
a  very  ambiguous  by-law,  and  its  meaning 
had  been  left  in  great  doubt  by  the  legal 
decisions.  He  believed  it  meant  the  width  of 
the  street  where  it  opened  on  to  another  road, 
but  others  said  the  entrance  was  the  means  by 
which  they  got  into  the  street,  and  if  that  was 
so  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  new  street 
opening  into  a  street  of  less  width  unless  they 
widened  the  street  into  which  it  opened.  He 
felt  that  the  whole  of  the  by-laws  from  beginning 
to  end  required  revision  by  professional  experts 
who  knew  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and  that 
there  should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 


building  code  which  could  easily  be  agreed  upon 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institution,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Engineers. 
The  Local  Government  Board  had  always  set 
its  face  against  allowing  a  local  authority  to 
dispense  with  its  own  by-laws,  and  this  had  led 
to  great  hardship;  but  still  they  could  recog¬ 
nise  that  to  give  the  local  authorities  dispensing 
powers  might  lead  to  abuses  which  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  avoid.  There  was  a  simple  remedy, 
however,  for  that,  which  was  to  have,  as  Mr. 
Stenning  suggested,  a  tribunal  following  on  the 
lines  of  the  London  Tribunal,  whose  decisions 
they  all  respected.  They  might  easily  have 
half  a  dozen  such  tribunals  for  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  decisions  of  the  local 
authorities  might  be  reviewed  by  these  impartial 
and  responsible  tribunals. 

Mr.  Eve  said  that  the  only  flaw  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Morran’s  suggestion  was  as  to  appeal.  Of  course, 
if  the  local  authority  did  not  exercise  its  power 
in  favour  of  the  applicant  the  applicant  would 
appeal,  but  who  was  to  appeal  if  the  local 
authority  favoured  a  particular  applicant  ? 
Although  he  agreed  that  some  revision  of  the 
by-laws  was  necessary  he  hoped  they  would  not 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make  them  too 
lenient.  For  instance,  there  seemed  a  tendency 
to  narrow  the  width  of  streets,  and  to  that 
he  was  entirely  opposed,  for  they  knew  now  the 
enormous  cost  of  widening  narrow  streets.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  if  there  was  to  be  a  change 
from  the  36  ft.  street  it  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  width  rather  than  decreasing 
it.  Mr.  Stenning  had  referred  to  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  what  was  meant  now  by  the  width 
of  streets,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Act 
was  quite  clear.  The  reason  why  it  was  stated 
that  footpaths  should  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  was  to  prevent  some  cantankerous  man 
putting  both  footpaths  on  one  side.  He  had 
had  to  deposit  plans  in  rural  districts,  but  it 
was  somewhat  different  to  London,  where  the 
district  surveyor  was  always  accessible.  As  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  local  surveyor  making  use 
ef  the  plans,  he  could  do  that  by  observation 
of  the  buildings  if  he  liked.  He  certainly 
thought  there  should  be  some  definition  of  a 
new  building.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
omission  of  the  party  wall  through  the  roof, 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  too  much  afraid  of 
fire.  To  talk  of  fire  being  dangerous  in  houses 
of  two  floors  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd, 
and  party  walls  through  the  roof  added  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  expense,  and  also  added  to  the  chance 
of  water  coming  through  the  roof.  In  addition 
their  omission  certainly  added  to  the  appearance 
of  a  row  of  cottages.  Where  old  roads  were 
brought  in  for  building  purposes  there  should 
be  some  requirement  for  them  to  be  widened. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  said  that  this  discussion  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  Sir  W.  Grant¬ 
ham.  His  experience  of  rural  councillors  had  not 
been  so  bad,  and  they  did  not  make  objection 
to  any  reasonable  infringements  of  the  by-laws. 
Some  time'  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to  own 
some  cottages  in  a  cathedral  town  in  the  south 
of  England.  People  had  lived  in  those  cottages 
for  generations  and  brought  up  large  and  healthy 
families  in  them.  A  new  man  came  on  to  the 
council  and  began  to  attack  the  landlords. 
He  told  the  council  that  if  he  was  expected  to 
put  those  cottages  into  what  was  called  modern 
repair  he  should  burn  them  down.  The  council 
took  no  action.  He  had  had  experience  of 
living  in  wooden  houses,  but  architects  and 
builders  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  wooden 
houses,  which  were  healthier  than  many  of 
the  brick-built  houses,  could  be  built,  and  that 
if  built  in  the  right  way  they  were  durable. 
He  had  lived  in  an  oak-built  house  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  was  built  in  1704,  and  had  never 
had  a  coat  of  paint  on  it,  and  it  was  sound  and 
weather-tight  to  this  day;  while  in  Switzer¬ 
land  he  lived  in  a  house  built  of  larch  logs 
more  than  400  years  old.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  building  by-laws  were  not  necessary  at  all 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  although 
there  might  be  some  power  given  to  local 
councils  to  condemn  houses  which  were  obviously 
insanitary.  If  they  could  give  the  utmost 
liberty  to  landlords  consistent  with  decent 
sanitation  it  would  encourage  them  to  build 
modern  houses,  and  it  would  encourage  builders 
to  use  English  timber,  which  they  did  not  do 
at  present.  He  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
plan  and  specification  of  a  cottage  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Garden  City  Show  in  August, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  give  his  ideas,  which 
were  based  on  experience  in  Japan,  America, 
and  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  he  had  lived 
in  wooden  houses,  and  would  like  to  do  again. 


Mr.  Done  said  that  no  doubt  in  rural  districts 
which  were  in  reality  urban  districts  there 
were  considerations  which  applied  which  did  not 
enter  into  his  own  professional  practice,  and 
which  scarcely  touched  the  question  of  rural 
housing.  The  number  of  such  places  was  com¬ 
paratively  small,  but  outside  of  them  was  an 
enormous  part  of  the  country  which  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  by-laws  of  the  most  drastic  character, 
and  where  many  things  were  provided  for 
which  could  not  possibly  happen.  Speaking  of 
purely  rural  districts,  the  question  of  road¬ 
making  did  not  apply.  They  never  made 
any  roads,  and  probably  never  would,  and  by¬ 
laws  as  to  road-making  never  entered  into  the 
practice  of  a  purely  rural  land  agent.  They 
had  got  into  a  muddle  on  this  question,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  say  who  was  responsible. 
It  was  quite  true  that  those  composing  rural 
councils  were  not  as  a  rule  qualified  to  make 
by-laws,  but  he  knew  a  case  where  the  local 
authority,  feeling  themselves  unqualified  to  j 
frame  by-laws,  asked  the  land  agent  of  a  well- 
known  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood  to  | 
draw  them  up,  and  that  gentleman  framed  the 
most  extraordinary  set  of  by-laws  he  ever  saw. 
He  had  a  case  where  he  was  building  a  pair  oi 
cottages,  and  he  gave  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  for 
the  bedroom,  and  he  was  told  that  it  would 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws 
unless  the  rooms  were  reduced  to  14  ft.  by 
10  ft.  In  the  end  the  local  authority  winked 
at  it,  and  he  built  the  cottages.  He  had  read 

in  several  responsible  journals  which  were  com¬ 
menting  on  the  case  of  Sir  William  Grantham 
that  the  whole  trouble  arose  through  landlords 
trying  to  get  out  of  their  responsibilities.. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  landlords  question 
They'did  not  build  these  cottages  for  fun  but  tor 
profit,  and  if  they  could  not  build  them 
reasonable  lines  it  was  perfectly  clear  tna 
they  would  not  build  them  at  all,  and  tw 
unfortunate  people  who  wanted  bouses  woub 
suffer.  He  did  not  think,  however,  thatitwss 
the  poor  people  themselves  who  wanted  tlie. 
drastic  requirements,  and  so  far  as  he  , 
concerned  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  i 
leave  it  to  the  workpeople  themselves.  -  r 
culture  was  a  business  in  which  the  niargm 
profit  was  small,  and  it  was,  above  all,  a  busin 
of  temporary  expedients,  and  if  they  were 
down  with  regard  to  their  buildings  in  ie  . 
many  of  them  were  they  were  being  P' 
in  an  impossible  position  as  compared  with  me 
competitors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water-  I 
knew  a  case  where  he  supplied  a  lar“f  j 
Middlesex  with  fencing  materials,  ana,  | 
visiting  that  man  afterwards,  lie  found  he 
built  an  addition  to  two  cottages,  g1T'n§  ,, 
two  extra  bedrooms,  which  were  used  w 
harvesting  season  was  on.  That  ma 
actually  used  the  fencing  rails  for  joists, 
told  him  it  would  not  do  to  dance  m  the  r°  v 
and  the  farmer  said,  “We  do  not  wanttj| 
and  that  was  the  whole  question.  He 
Mr.  MacMorran’s  idea  of  an  appeal  r 
but  he  felt  that  if  district  surveyors  were  au 
dispensing  jpowcr  ttek  ^  ,| 


intolerable.  He  believed  that  a  -- 
advocated  by  Mr.  MacMorran  would  arg 
get  rid  of  their  difficulties 


geu  riu  ui  uuoix  umiou,..™,  --  .  n  d 

place  great  value  upon  was  the  setting  “P  , 
some  tribunal  of  appeal  which  wou  8^ 
decision  which  would  carry  weight 


sensible  men.  Ao«oci»- 

Mr.  Reed  (Building  By-laws  Reform  jjS  j 


tion)  remarked  that  if  they  were  to  b  . 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  afiairs  a 
be  by  legislation.  There  were  1,100 
councils  and  666  rural  councils,  and  •  ^ 
the  Local  Government  Board  took 
having  passed  over  1,200  sets  0  , - 

If  they  had  a  perfect  code  to-morrow  ^ 
they  going  to  get  it  put  into  practice ^ 
were  to  wait  until  the  whole  of  the  ^ 
adopted  new  by-laws  toy _  would  h»  .  ^ 


Bill  containing  a  few  provisions  affleI^L 
Public  Health  Acts  would  do  what  was « 
Mr.  Williams  said  he  was  MMOWgSj 
the  National  Workmen’s  Housing  As soi»  , 
which  was  composed  of  men  wli  ..  ^4 
decent,  commodious  houses.  Ibis 


iimumuua  _ _ 

had  gone  on  for  some  months,  and  -really^o  ^ 


itself  around  the  question  of  good 
workmen.  Without  desiring  to  impute  H  J 
he  was  forced  to  ask  whether  the  agujgl  j 
quite  sincere.  By-laws  had  been  a  P  ^ 
about  half  the  rural  districts  m  "ng  ’  0 j 
if  the  agitation  was  ^sincere  why  ^was^ 

He”  wen*  A'1 


where  there  were  no  by-laws  ? 
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Hampshire  and  found  villages  where  the  cottages 
rere  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  where 
'  j0  new  cottages  were  built,  and  the  inhabitants 
-  lad  to  go  away  to  the  towns.  As  an  architect 
ie  found  no  difficulty  with  by-laws  because 
!  ie  hoped  everyone  in  the  profession  was  above 
w-laws.  It  was  said  that  the  by-laws  pre¬ 
sented  the  building  of  good  houses,  but  he 
■  oined  issue  there.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
he  building  of  good  houses,  because  they  knew 
hat  many  bad  houses  were  built.  What  was 
he  reason  for  all  the  trouble  ?  It  was  to  be 
:0und  in  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Sir  W. 
lunton  before  Mr.  Long.  Sir  W.  Gunton, 

;  ike  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  desired  to  build  cottages 
eithout  interference  from  the  district  councils. 
Ie  did  not  say  that  Sir  W.  Gunton  would  build 
An  unhealthy  house,  but  if  he  was  allowed  to 
mild  without  interference  the  result  would  be 
hat  others  would  come  along  who  would  build 
unhealthy  houses.  The  trouble  Mr.  Stenning 
tad  was  not  so  much  with  the  by-laws  as  with 
hose  who  administered  them.  On  this  question 
.f  representation,  however,  if  builders  were 
Tot  to  be  on  local  authorities  then  neither 
Architects  nor  surveyors  should  be  members. 
Ie  was  astonished  that  Mr.  Stenning  should 
uggest  narrow  roads,  and,  so  far  as  the  deposit 
lif  plans  was  concerned,  it  was  a  small  matter. 
Ie  hoped  that  whatever  was  done  in  the  way 
f  amending  the  by-laws  it  would  result  in 
■ood  houses  only  being  built, 
s  Mr.  W.  Woodward  said  he  would  like  to 
sBSSure  Mr.  Williams  that  they  in  that  room 
vere  perfectly  sincere  in  trying  to  amend  the 
by-laws  in  a  manner  which  would  result  in 
■lenefit  to  the  working  classes.  There  was  no 
i  -.esire  to  have  any  jerry  building  or  unhealthy 
dwellings,  but  they  desired  to  erect  the  cheapest 
possible  dwellings  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
:  ffiom  Mr.  Williams  represented. 

:  Jlr.  Williams  said  he  did  not  suggest  that 
i  lie  Institution  was  not  sincere,  but  the  agitation 
outside. 

;  Mr.  Hudson  suggested  that,  as  many  others 
j'ould  like  to  speak,  and  the  hour  was  late,  they 
ioulcl  be  invited  to  send  their  views  in  writing 
o  the  secretary  for  publication. 

The  Chairman  said  if  there  was  a  desire  on  the 
art  of  many  members  present  to  speak  on  the 
abject,  the  discussion  could  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Woodward  moved,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
iconded,  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion 
11  the  next  meeting,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 
- - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

•;  On  Wednesday  evening,  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
‘  ireet,  W.,  before  the  members  of  the  Builders’ 
loremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Provident 
‘istitution,  Mr.  H.  K.  G.  Bamber  (managing 
Wee  tor  of  the  Associated  Portland  Cement 
tanufacturers,  1900,  Ltd.)  read  a  paper  entitled 
Some  Notes  on  the  Modern  Manufacture  of 
'ortland  Cement  and  Practical  Testing 
hereof.”  Mr.  John  Beer  presided. 

Mr.  Bamber,  after  referring  to  the  well-known 
"  istory  of  the  invention  of  Portland  cement, 
lid  that  the  old  process  of  mixing  together 
lalk  and  clay  in  definite  proportions  was 
,  difficult  matter  when  it  was  remembered 
:iat  it  was  only  in  recent  years  the  assistance 
f  the  trained  chemist  had  been  utilised  to 
ieck  the  composition  in  the  early  stages  of 
lanufacttfre.  For  many  years  the  consumer, 
mowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  material  he 
as  using,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lanufacturer  as  to  the  description  of  cement 
ipplied,  and,  no  doubt,  this  monopoly  with 
ie  manufacturers  of  what  knowledge  there 
1  as  on  the  subject  was  the  cause  of  this  great 
\dustry  remaining  for  so  many  years  unen- 
'|htened  and  following  the  initiatory  unscien- 
nc  practices  of  its  infancy.  The  development 
"•  research  and  the  carrying  out  of  properly- 
'■ganised  investigations  into  the  manufacture 
id  properties  of  Portland  cement,  more 
' pecially  in  Germany  and  America,  compelled 
'ie  English  manufacturer,  who  had  been 
tmewhat  tardy  in  this  direction,  to  set  about 
atting  his  works  in  order  and  remodelling 
iem  on  scientific  lines.  The  extension  of 
aowledge  of  the  subject  soon  resulted  in 
uher  calcareous  and  silicious  materials  being 
rperimented  with  for  the  manufacture  of 
iment,  and  in  many  cases  materials  other 
ian  chalk  and  clay  had  been  found  suitable 
lder  proper  methods  of  manufacture  for  the 
lrpose,  with  the  result  that  works  had  sprung 
0  m  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  no 
<se  were  the  materials  so  eminently  adapted 


for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  quality  of 
Portland  cement  as  the  chalk  and  clay  found 
in  the  cradle  of  the  industry  on  the  Thames 
and  Medway.  Another  result  of  the  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  the 
framing  by  the  consumer,  or  rather  by  his 
architect  or  engineer,  of  many  and  various 
specifications,  whereby  his  intention  was  to 
insure  the  provision  for  himself  of  a  cement 
having  certain  qualities  and  peculiarities 
which  conformed  to  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject.  It  could  readily  be  imagined  how 
the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturer  had  in 
this  way  been  increased ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
matter  was  now  having  the  attention  of  the 
Cement  Section  of  the  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  as  the  results 
of  their  deliberations,  a  standard  specification 
of  the  quality  of  cement,  together  with  details 
as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  testing 
the  same,  would  be  shortly  compiled  and 
published,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Bamber 
proceeded  to  describe  the  various  processes 
of  the  more  modem  manufacture  adopted 
at  the  works  of  his  company,  and  illustrated 
his  remarks  with  a  series  of  cinematograph 
pictures  and  lantern  slides  which  represented 
the  actual  working  at  the  Associated  Portland 
Cement  Company’s  works.  To  get  the  materials 
mixed  in  exactly  the  proper  proportions  there 
is  a  most,  careful  and  continuous  system  of 
sampling  and  analysis,  the  chemists  taking 
samples  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  next 
important  step  was  to  see  that  the  materials 
were  thoroughly  amalgamated,  and  in  modern 
cement  plants  so  perfectly  is  this  part  of  the 
operation  carried  out  that  at  least  96  per 
cent,  of  the  chalk  and  clay  delivered  to  the 
mixing  and  grinding  mills  is  capable  of  passing 
through  a  sieve  having  32,400  holes  per  square 
inch  before  it  is  delivered  by  the  mill  for  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  storage  mixers.  The  second 
part  of  the  process  was  the  calcination, 
generally  carried  out  by  the  rotary  kiln, 
and  the  third  process  was  the  reduction 
to  powder  of  the  cement  clinker,  which 
was  obtained  by  means  of  several  classes 
of  machinery  all  of  a  heavy  and  powerful  kind, 
necessitated  by  the  extreme  hardness  and 
refractory  character  of  the  material  to  be 
pulverised.  Proceeding  to  the  question  of 
testing,  Mr.  Bamford  gave  the  following 
analysis  showing  the  chemical  composition 
typical  of  the  bulk  of  cements  in  use  : — Silica, 
22-00;  insoluble  residue,  -75;  alumina,  7‘60 ; 
ferric  oxide,  61-90;  magnesia,  1-25;  sulphuric 
anhydride,  1-50;  carbonic  anhydride,  -25; 
water,  -75 ;  potash,  soda,  and  loss,  -45  ;  total, 
100-00.  It  was  customary  with  a  high  class  of 
Portland  cement  to  grind  to  very  great  fineness, 
but  in  making  a  test  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  sieve  used  was  made  of  correct  standard 
wire.  The  test  of  specific  gravity  had  super¬ 
seded  the  “  weight  per  bushel  ”  and  was  a  much 
more  reliable  test.  It  was  not  affected  by  the 
fineness  of  grinding,  which  destroyed  entirely 
the  weight  per  bushel  test.  This  test  was 
applied  as  a  measure  of  the  calcination  to  which 
the  cement  had  been  subjected,  as  should  there 
be  any  considerable  proportion  of  under-burnt 
or  lightly  combined  clinker  present  in  the 
cement,  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  un¬ 
soundness,  the  specific  gravity  would  fall  below 
3-125,  which  was  taken  approximately  as  the 
standard  for  well-burnt  cement.  The  cement 
supplied  by  a  manufacturer  to  a  required 
setting  time  might  vary  considerably  in  its 
setting  characteristics  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  aeration  to  which  the  sample  was 
subjected,  and  this  unavoidable  variation,  due 
to  atmospheric  causes,  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
trade  disputes.  The  cement  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  tested  as  received.  The  method  of 
testing  the  setting  time  most  in  favour  was  that 
of  the  use  of  a  weighted  needle  having  a  point 
l-16th  in.  square  and  weighing  in  all  2f  lbs.  In 
gauging  the  pat  for  this  test  sufficient  water 
should  be  used  to  produce  a  plastic  mass,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  an  excess  of  water. 
Much  had  been  written  about  the  tensile 
strength,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  conducting  this  test,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  novice  the  reputation  of  the 
manufactured  article  was  everlastingly  tremb¬ 
ling  in  the  balance.  He  emphasised  the 
necessity  of  seeing  that  the  apparatus  and  tools 
are  clean  and  suitable,  and  that  the  moulds  for 
making  the  briquettes  should  be  clean  and 
thoroughly  free  from  excess  of  lubrication  ;  neat 
cement  should  be  taken  in  weighed  quantities  ; 


the  water,  thoroughly  clean,  always  measured  ; 
and  the  briquettes  always  made  singly.  For 
sand  tests  none  but  the  standard  Leighton 
Buzzard  testing  sand  should  be  used.  The  test 
for  soundness  was  perhaps  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  test  to  which  cement  was'  sub¬ 
jected,  and  the  tests  consisted  chiefly  of  exposing 
a  set  cement  to  various  high  temperatures  in 
water  in  order  to  hasten  the  ultimate  results 
likely  to  be  obtained  under  various  climatic 
conditions.  Many  tests  of  a  more  or  less 
stringent  character  had  been  introduced,  the 
most  severe  being  the  boiling  test.  There  are 
various  methods  of  carrying  out  this  test,  but 
the  most  rational  and  severe  is  that  known  as  the 
Le  Chatelier  method.  It  was  the  most  stringent 
test  for  soundness  in  use,  and  had  an  advantage 
over  all  other  tests,  which  only  recorded  expan¬ 
sion  without  any  means  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  same.  It  erred,  however,  on  the  side 
of  severity,  as  thousands  of  tons  of  cement 
manufactured  in  the  past — which  had  resulted 
in  splendid  work — and  much  cement  that  might 
be  manufactured  in  the  future,  which  might  also 
do  good  work,  would  fail  to  pass  this  most 
stringent  test.  Cement,  however,  that  would 
pass  this  test  would  pass  any  other  of  the  many 
hot  tests  known  to  the  trade,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  of  a  high-class  character,  thoroughly 
well  manufactured,  and  such  that  would  give 
satisfaction  under  any  normal  conditions.  It 
was  cement  of  such  description  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  British  manufacturer  to  produce. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
following  loans  be  granted  Camberwell 
Borough  Council  1 1,540/.  for  erection  of  lodging- 
houses  ;  Deptford  Borough  Council  5,000/. 
for  property  for  housing  purposes ;  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council  18,482/.  for  electric 
lighting  purposes ;  and  Southwark  Guardians 
4,500/.  for  sanitary  work  at  Champion  Hill 
Infirmary.  Sanction  was  also  given  to  the 
following  loans Hackney  Borough  Council 
2,160/.  for  electric  light  purposes,  etc.  :  Hamp¬ 
stead  Borough  Council  5,075/.  for  paving 
stoneyard ;  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 
20,000/.  for  purchase  of  property  under  Part  II. 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 

1890.  ,  '  , 

Drains  of  Non- Provided  Schools. — The  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  reported  that  the  Council,  on 
December  13,  1904.  sanctioned  an  expenditure 
of  850/.  in  connexion  with  the  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  drains  in  the  non- 
provided  schools,  and  the  Committee  now 
reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
active  steps  are  being  taken  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  .  .  A  letter  (January  12,  1905)  had 

also  been  received  from  the  Rochester  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  follows  : — 


I  yesterday  saw  Mr.  Bailey,  the  architect  of  your 
Education  department,  and  desire  to  repeat  in  writing 
the  representations  which  I  then  made  to  him  orally  with 
reference  to  the  examination  of  the  voluntary  schools 
in  the  London  area,  now  proceeding.  Your  Council  is 
probably  aware  that  the  borough  councils  claim  that 
they  (acting  through  the  medical  officers  of  health) 
have  primarily  the  sole  right  to  test  drains  within  their 
respective  areas.  While  I  would  assure  your  Council 
that  the  managers  of  the  Voluntary  schools  of  South 
London  desire  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their 
schools  should  not  be  only  perfect,  but  beyond  suspicion, 
I  desire  to  point  out  that  those  managers  must  be  assured 
that  thev  are  obeying  the  right  authority  before  they 
can  be  expected  to  spend  money  on  altering  or  recon¬ 
structing  their  drains.  As  the  matter  stands,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  claims  that  he  lias  sole  primary 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter  and  that  his  certificate  of 
soundness  is  a  complete  protection.  May  I  be  informed 
whether  the  proceedings  being  taken  by  y<?ur15)*ce^ 
are  intended  to  be  under  the  Education  Act,  lJUf, 
the  Public  Health  Acts  ?  The  question  is  important. 
We  have  counsel’s  opinion  that  the  power  to  inspect 
the  school  given  to  the  local  education  authority  by  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  does  not  justify  any  Physical 
interference  with  the  drains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Public  Health  Acts  in  London  require  that  twenty-four 
hours’  notice  of  the  proposed  examination  should  be 
eiven.  It  is  contended  by  the  managers  of  some  schools 
that  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  Council  m  opening 
drains  without  notice  and  without  the  authority  of  tne 
medical  officer  of  health,  is  distinctly  ultra  vires,  and  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to  recover  for  any  damage  caused 
thereby.  It  seems  difficult  to  dispute  this  contention, 
especially  where  the  managers  are  ft^tber  protected 
by  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  the 
drains  are  sound.  Apart  from  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question,  I  am  instructed  to  suggest  to  your  _  Council 
that  where  so  important  a  matter  as  the  drainage  01 
a  school  is  concerned,  notice  given  to  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  before  any  examination  is  made  would  tend  to 
the  smooth  working  of  the  Act.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[February  4,  1905. 


The  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
arranged  that  due  notice  shall  be  given  to 
managers  of  the  date  when  the  Council’s  officers 
propose  to  visit  non-provided  schools  to  inspect 
the  drains,  and  they  recommended  : — 

“  That  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society,  the 
managers  of  the  under-mentioned  non-provided  schools, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  be  informed  that  the  drains  of  all  non-pro¬ 
vided  schools  are  being  inspected  by  the  Council’s 
inspectors  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  December  13, 
1904,  and  that  this  work  forms  part  of  the  general 
survey  ;  and  that  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  date 
when  the  Council’s  officers  propose  to  visit  the  schools 
to  inspect  the  drains.” 


Mr.  Whitaker  Thompson  moved  that  the 
following  words  be  inserted  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  i.e.,  that  in  cases  in  which  the 
managers  can  show  that  their  schools  have 
been  inspected  and  drains  tested  by  the  local 
sanitary  authority  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  Council  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
requirements  therein  made  have  been  complied 
with. 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded,  but  on  a  division  the 
amendment  was  lost,  and  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Holborn  to  Strand — Gaiety  Theatre  Company. — 
Tlie  Improvements  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  report :  — 

“  It  is  provided  in  an  agreement  between  the  Council 
and  the  Gaiety  Theatre  Company,  dated  May  6,  1901, 
supplemental  to  the  agreement  dated  June  23,  1899, 
referred  to  in  the  Council’s  Improvements  Acts  of  1899, 
that  the  company  shall  build  upon  the  site  therein 
referred  to  a  new  theatre  according  to  plans,  elevations, 
etc.,  to  be  approved  by  the  Council,  and  further,  that 
if  the  Council  shall  require  such  elevations  or  any  of 
them  to  be  of  a  different  and  more  elaborate  or  more 
costly  character,  design,  or  materials,  the  company  shall 
comply  with  the  Council’s  requirements  on  condition 
that  the  increased  cost,  if  any,  thereby  entailed  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Council.  We  have  now  to  report  that  Mr. 
A.  T.  Franklin,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Franklin  &  Andrews, 
quantity  surveyors,  the  arbitrator  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  has  awarded  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Council  did  properly  entail  on  the  company  increased 
costs,  and  that  the  amount  of  such  increased  cost  is 
17,2172.  This  amount,  together  with  the  costs  (7162.  7s.) 
of  the  arbitrator  in  making  his  award,  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement,  payable  by  the  Council,  and  we 
have  therefore  forwarded  the  accounts  to  the  Finance 
Committee  with  a  view  to  payment  being  made.  We 
may  add  that  the  company’s  claim  amounted  to  28,0002.” 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  figure  was  an  appalling  one, 
as  it  was  only  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
building,  so,  as  it  was  said,  to  make  it  worthy 
-of  the  site.  As  regards  the  architectural 
features  of  the  theatre,  lie  did  not  wish  to 
indulge  in  any  comments,  beyond  saying  that 
he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever,  and  if  nearly  18.000Z.  had  been 
expended  on  architectural  improvements,  he 
failed  to  discover  the  point  where  it  could  be 
shown  on  the  building. 

Mr.  Davies,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  reply,  said  the  point  was  that  this  was  not 
letting  land  to  the  Gaiety  people  whereon  to 
build  a  theatre,  but  it  was  the  purchasing  of 
the  company’s  interest  in  the  old  theatre  and  the 
land  on  which  it  stood,  and  re-instating  them 
in  a  new  site.  There  was  a  feeling  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Council  that  the  class  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  erected  on  this  site  should  be 
worthy  of  London.  The  Council  was  not  in  a 
position  to  compel  these  people  to  put  up  a 
building  that  would  be  a  credit  to  London, 
but  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  the  means 
reported  on  by  the  Committee. 

The  subject  then-  dropped. 

Water  Supply  to  Tenement  Houses. — The 
Public  Health  Committee  brought  up  a  report 
dealing  with  the  water  supply  to  tenement 
houses,  as  follows  : — 


««  On  May  10,  1904,  we  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council  the*  report  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  to 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  Dr.  Young  respecting  the 
sanitary  accommodation  in  houses  originally  built  for 
one  family,  but  now  let  in  separate  tenements  to  several 
families.  One  of  the  important  facts  disclosed  in  that 
report  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  tenants  of  the  upper  floors  in  such 
houses  :  there  being  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  such  houses 
but  a  single  tap,  and  that  in  the  basement  or  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  supply  of  water  to  inhabited  houses 
is  regulated  by  the  provision  of  sections  2  and  48  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  Section  2  provides 
that  where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  absence 
from  premises  of  water  fittings  shall  be  a  nuisance  liable 
to  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  the  Act,  and  section 
48  (1)  provides  that  ‘  an  occupied  house  without  a 
proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  water  shall  be  a  nuisance 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  this  Act,  and 
if  it  is  a  dwelling-house,  shall  be  deemed  unfit  for  human 
habitation.’  We  were  doubtful  whether  these  pro¬ 
visions  were  sufficient  to  enable  sanitary  authorities 
to  remiiro  a  sunplv  of  water  to  the  tenants  of  each  floor 
ia  tenement  houses,  and  on  .Tune  14  1904  the  Council 
decided  to  promote  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  its 
resolution  was  subsequently  rescinded  on  December  6, 
1904  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  that 
they’ were  advised  that  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that 
the*  present  law  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  case,  and  as 
we  Were  endeavouring  to  get  the  matter  tested  at  the 


instance  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils. 
We  are  now  glad  to  report  that  on  December  16,  1904, 
as  the  result  of  proceedings  by  the  Woolwich  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  Council  respecting  the  water  supply 
of  a  tenement  house.  No.  1,  High-street,  Woolwich,  the 
magistrate  decided  that  the  supply  of  water  from  a  tap 
in  the  yard  was  not  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  within 
the  meaning  of  section  48  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  and  he  made  an  order  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  52.  5s.  costs. 

Dr.  Hamer,  the  Council’s  assistant  medical  officer  of 
health,  gave  evidence  supporting  that  given  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  borough  council,  and  the  following 
extracts  from  the  proof  of  Dr.  Hamer’s  evidence  show 
the  conditions  which  he  found  on  visiting  the  premises 
in  question  on  December  13,  1904 — 

‘  The  house  is  a  three-story  house ;  a  single  man 
occupies  the  ground  floor  rooms.  A  woman  and  her 
child  occupy  the  first  floor  front  room ;  the  first  floor 
back  is  separately  let.  In  the  top  floor  front  there  are 
a  man  and  wife  and  two  children  (one  of  the  children  is, 
however,  not  always  at  home),  and  in  the  top  floor 
back  there  is  a  single  man.  The  only  appliance  for 
supplying  water  for  domestic  use  to  the  occupiers  of 
these  five  sets  of  tenements  is  that  situated  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  house.  All  water  for  cooking, 
drinking,  personal  ablution,  washing  clothes,  and 
scrubbing  floors  ha3  to  be  fetched  from  the  yard ; 
there  is  no  wash-house,  and  the  copper  in  the  yard  is 
in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  tenants  of  the  top  floor  store  water  in  a  pail, 
which  is  kept  on  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  ; 
this  staircase  is  very  dark  and  the  pail  is  uncovered, 
and  water  stored  in  this  manner  is  liable  to  become 
polluted. 

The  conditions  as  regards  cleanliness  of  the  rooms 
and  staircase  are  unsatisfactory,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  having  in  view  the  need  of  carrying  water 
from  the  yard  all  the  way  upstairs.’ 

The  case  is  an  important  one,  and  we  think  that  the 
attention  of  all  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  should 
be  called  to  it.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  letter 
be  addressed  to  the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
calling  their  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate 
at  the  Woolwich  police-court  on  December  16,  1904,  to 
the  effect  that  the  supply  of  water  from  a  tap  in  the  yard 
is  not  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  within  the  meaning 
of  section  48  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
and  expressing  the  Council’s  hope  that  they  will  take 
all  possible  steps  to  secure  the  provision  of  a  proper  and 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  tenants  of  every  floor 
of  a  tenement  house.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to  without 
discussion. 

By-laws  Under  Section  39  (1)  of  the  Public 
Health  ( London )  Act,  1891. — The  same  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  confirmed  the  amended  by-laws 
made  by  the  Council  on  November  8,  1904, 
under  section  39  (1)  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  with  respect  to  water- 
closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  and  receptacles 
for  dung.  These  by-laws  include  a  require¬ 
ment  as  to  the  number  of  water-closets  which 
must  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inmates  of  houses  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied 
by  members  of  more  than  one  family,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  High 
Court  (King’s  Bench  Division)  on  December  9, 
1903,  in  the  case  of  Nokes  &  Nokes  v.  The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Islington,  a  proviso  has 
been  added  to  the  effect  that  proceedings  shall 
not  be  taken  in  respect  of  failure  to  provide 
and  maintain  the  required  number  of  water- 
closets  unless  and  until  the  owner  of  the  lodging- 
house  has  been  served  with  a  notice  in  writing 
by  the  sanitary  authority  and  has  not  com¬ 
plied  with  the  by-laws  in  question  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


jfiftp  Jbears  ago. 


Increased  Facilities  at  London  Bridge.— 
A  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  T.  O’Keeffe,  C.E., 
suggests  the  formation  of  a  superway  for  foot 
passengers  across  London  Bridge,  based  on  two 
rows  of  columns,  15  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  apart,  and 
so  distributed  as  to  divide  the  slow  from  the 
quick  traffic  below,  while  also  supporting  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  girders  on  which  the 
superway  would  be  laid,  and  which  could  be 
ascended  to  by  some  thirty  easy  steps.  The 
railway  foot  traffic,  he  further  suggests,  might 
be  provided  with  a  continued  superway,  leading 
into  or  out  of  the  railway  terminus.  The  same 
suggestion  might  apply  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 
So  far  from  being  unsightly,  our  correspondent 
remarks  that  it  might  be  made,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  ornamental  (as  a  Rialto),  rather  than 
otherwise. — The  Builder,  February  3,  1855. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SANITARY  OFFICERS  — T 

Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  f 
appointment  of  Miss  M.  M.  Pole  as  an  adc 
tional  sanitary  inspector  in  the  Citv 
London,  and  has  also  sanctioned  the  1 
appointment  of  the  undermentioned  sanita 
inspectors  in  the  City  of  Westminster Mi 
C.  W.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Ware. 


JUustrations. 

WEST  FRONT,  BEVERLEY  MINSTER. 

HE  illustration  of  the  west  front 
of  this  well-known  church  is 
from  another  of  the  fine  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton  in  the 
course  of  his  sketching  tour  as  holder  of  the 
Royal  Academy  Studentship  in  Architecture. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOLS, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

We  give  this  week  a  reproduction  of  the 
perspective  view  of  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell’s  1 
design  for  the  proposed  new  University  College 
School  at  Hampstead,  which  received  the  first 
premium  in  the  recent  competition,  and  is,  ■ 
we  presume,  to  be  carried  out. 

We  gave  the  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
and  the  architect’s  description,  in  our  last 
issue.  _ _ _ 

SECTION  OF  S.  IRENE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This  section  of  S.  Irene,  Constantinople, 
is  given  as  an  illustration  to  our  leading  article 
of  this  week,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
it.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  discussion 
on  the  papers  read  at  the  Architectural  j 
Association,  and  reported  in  another  column,  j 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD  | 
OFFICES  :  PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE.  I 
Our  illustration  shows  the  entrance  to  | 
these  offices.  The  main  entrance-hall  is  at  the 
corner  of  the  Embankment  and  Carmehte- 
street,  the  entrance-door  being  flanked  byl 
two  circular  turrets,  which  in  the  hall  form  j 
bay  windows.  ,  „  . 

Immediately  through  the  hall  is  a  marble 
staircase  with  a  centre  flight  of  steps  branching 
right  and  left  to  the  first  floor,  one  side  leading 
to  the  large  board -room,  the  other  to  the 
committee-rooms.  ,, 

The  approach  from  the  pavement  to  m 
entrance  is  through  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  ga  es 
forming  part  of  the  general  enclosure  0 

SltThe  iron  work  was  made  by  Messrs.  Avery, 
Downey  &  Co.,  from  designs  and  Ml  siw 
prepared  by  the  architect,  ATr.  Uriwuv  _  .^ 

The  stone  carving  shown  on  the  building 
done  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr. 


GATES,  WORSLEY  HALL.  I 

These  gates  have  recently  been  erected  at  I 
the  new  entrance  to  Worsley  Hall,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  for  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  W 
have  been  entirely  executed  from  my  'es  gn  I 
by  Messrs.  George  Wragge,  of  Salford,  I 

Chester,  who  also  made  the  gearmg  y  I 

they  are  opened  from  the  lodge.  I 

J  F.  Forbes  Glennie.  I 


DLD  LEAD  SPOUT  HEADS,  BOLTON  HALL- 

These  spout  heads  were  mad®  a.nd, 
n  1678,  for  Charles,  Marquis  of  Winchester,! 
;he  first  Duke  of  Bolton. 

On  October  15,  1902,  Bolton  Hall 
lestroyed  by  fire,  but  though  *”! 
lamaged  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  these 
vere  found  to  be  re-usable,  and  were  t ere 
ilaced  by  the  architect  (Mr.  C.  H°  g  I 
Towler)  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Hunt,  art 
eadworker,  Hoddesdon,  for  restoration,  > 
ogether  with  their  respective  fall  pipes,  •’  ( 
lave  been  refixed  on  the  rebuilt  building. 

The  coats-of-arms  are  those  of  the  M  d  , 
>f  Winchester  and  those  of  the  Marcmo  s  > 
vho  was  a  daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Scrop 
3olton,  and  the  combined  arms  of  t  e  | 

The  photographs  were  specially  taken  for  the 
>wner,  Lord  Bolton,  by  the  clerk  of  won  , 
fohn  Holden,  prior  to  their  being  refixed. 


International  Society  _  of  Sctlpto  j 
Painters,  and  Gravers.— Owing  to  the i  am  j 

of  work  entailed  in  arranging  the  W 
Memorial  Exhibition,  the  Council  of  tne  i  | 
ternational  Society  of  Sculptors,  Pain*®., „  j 
Gravers  has  decided  to  close  their  exhi  ’  | 
now  open  in  the  New  Gallery,  on  “ 
evening,  February  11.  The  exhibition 
works  of  Whistler  opens  to  the  pun 


February  22. 


February  4,  i9°5-] 
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i  APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
A  BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

V  The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet- 
1  ine  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
l  applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 

-  1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

I  Eammersmith. — A  block  of  residential  flats 
ij  adjoining  (eastward)  No.  30,  Goldhawk-road, 
'Hammersmith  (Messrs.  Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.).— 
'Consent.  ., 

»  Hampstead. f— Six  buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  south-western  side  of 
Finchlev-road  and  northern  side  of  Lyming- 
^  ton  road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  F.  Cave).- 

iM^ewisham.— A  library  building  on  a  site 
■v  abutting  upon  the  east  side  of  Brockley-road, 
land  south  side  of  Darfield-road,  Lewisham 
:  (Mr.  A.  L.  Guy  for  the  Libraries  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
:  of  Lewisham).— Consent. 

M  Kensington,  South.f — Stone  entrance  steps 
and  an  iron  and  glass  covered  way  at  No. 
'  81,  Holland-park,  Kensington,  to  abut  upon 
Bj  Holland  Park-avenue  (Messrs.  Rawlings 
f  Brothers,  Ltd.,  for  the  executors  of  F.  Rad- 
’’  ford).— Refused. 

^  JVandsworth.f— Buildings,  with  one-story 
■'  shops  in  front,  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  207,  209, 
and  213,  Balham  High-road,  Wandsworth 
'.  (Mr.  E.  Schneider  for  Messrs.  W.  Wallis, 
J.  A.  Mullins,  and  F.  J.  Pettit). — Refused. 
Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

-  Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  a  con- 
ii,  crete  platform  on  the  east  side  of  Malvern 
;  House,  No.  29,  Holland  Park-avenue,  Ken¬ 
sington,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 

e  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Aubrey- 
>  road  (Mr.  C.  W.  Boswell  for  Mr.  G.  Pid- 
jr  duck).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Space 
at  Hear. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A  one-story  building  at 
the  rear  of  No.  21,  Devons-road,  Bromley,  to 
'  abut  upon  Bruce-road  (Mr.  G.  Lewis  for  Dr. 
B.  Hogan).— Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Finsbury,  Central.f — Three  iron  gangways 
T,  to  connect  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  floor 
.’levels  Nos.  67,  68,  and  69,  Turnmill-street, 

^  and  No.  3,  Printers-buildings,  Broad-yard, 

J  Finsbury  (Mr.  R.  A.  Jack  for  Messrs.  R.  S. 
Murray  &  Co.). — Consent. 

*  Fulham—  A  shed  at  the  side  of  No.  59,  Lang- 
ifchorne-street,  Fulham,  to  abut  upon  Wood- 
Llawn-road  (Mr.  T.  Cooper  for  Mr.  Hedges). — 
i:  Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

_  Kensington,  South. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
^proposed  erection  of  buildings  upon  a  site 
^abutting  upon  the  east  side  of  Hornton- 
jjtreet  and  south  side  of  Holland-street,  Ken¬ 
sington  (Messrs.  Chesterton  &  Sons  for  Mr. 
".W.  A.  Daw). -^Consent. 

Means  of  Fscape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

.  Westminster. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
i;ire,  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
'lection  63  of  the  Act,  from  portions  of  the 
itories,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  floors  of 
D;  which  are  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level, 

)f  a  building  abutting  upon  Millbank-street, 
wood-street,  Great  College-street,  and  Little 
College-street,  Westminster,  for  the  persons 
Iwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  W.  D. 

:  Jaroe).— Consent. 

i)2,  Finsbury,  East. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
ire,  provided  in  pursuance  of  section  63  of  the 
Act  on  the  fifth  (topmost)  story  of  Nos.  2 
o  14,  Clarence-street,  St.  Luke,  the  upper 
i_urface  of  the  floor  of  which  is  above  60  ft. 
rom  the  street  level,  for  the  persons  dwelling 
’r,  ®mPloyed  therein  (Messrs.  Salmon  & 
i>luckstein,  Ltd.).— Consent. 
j  Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

^^T-Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
1 7  "?e  District  Surveyor,  under  section  43  of 
.  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re- 
unding  of  Nos:  30  and  31.  Duke-street, 
lccadilly,  with  projecting  balconies  at  the 
;3cond  floor  level  (Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton 
i  ^  Mr.  F.  Runchman).— Consent. 

:  — Deviati°ns  from  the  plan  certified 

y  the  District  Surveyor,  under  section  43  of 
80  Mr  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re- 
uilding  of  No.  152,  Commercial-road,  and 
r  2s-  £  4,  Hessel-street,  Whitechapel 

ur.  T.  n.  Abrahamson). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets,  etc. 

■Kensington  North.— That  an  order  be 
sued  to  Messrs.  Trant,  Brown,  &  Hum- 
lreys,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
it  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
A0”  St.  >  Quintin  estate  to  lead 

t  or  st.  Qumtin-avenue,  High  Lever-road, 


and  Latimer-road,  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  Quintin). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — That  an  order  be 
issued  to  Mr.  T.  Wilson  refusing  to  sanction 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street, 
for  foot  traffic  only,  in  continuation  of  the 
portion,  leading  northward,  of  Elmington- 
road,  Camberwell,  and  in  connexion  therewith 
the  erection  of  three  houses  (Mr.  J.  Yanden 
Bergh). — Refused. 

Islington,  North. — That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Callcott  refusing  to  sanction 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street 
for  foot  traffic  only  to  be  used  as  a  covered 
market,  out  of  the  south-west  side  of  High- 
gate-hill,  Islington  (for  Mr.  J.  W.  Galton). — 
Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  C.  Winkley  refusing  to  sanction  the 
erection  of  buildings  on  sites  abutting  upon 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  Priory-pace,  Well- 
street,  Hackney,  and  the  widening  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Priory-place. — Refused. 

Cubical  Extent  and  Construction. 

Rotlierhithe. — Three  iron  lift  enclosures, 
and  an  iron  gangway,  and  an  alteration  to  an 
existing  gangway  at  premises  on  the  northern 
side  of  Jacob-street,  Mill-street,  Bermondsey 
(Mr.  W.  T.  Walker  for  Messrs.  Spillers  & 
Baker). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Hammersmith. — A  steel  structure  support¬ 
ing  the  thermal  storage  tanks  and  coal 
bunkers,  and  the  roofs  thereto  at  the  generat¬ 
ing;  station,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Hammer¬ 
smith  (Mr.  H.  Mair  for  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council). — Consent. 

The  recomm.endations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — On  Thursday,  the  _26th  ult.,  Mr. 
Thos.  H.  Mawson  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Garden  Making,”  Mr. 
G.  B.  Bulmer,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  said  “that,  although  I  have  no  wish  ’to 
pose  as  an  architect,  yet  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  all  subjects  that  appertain  to  the  house  and 
garden,  and  also  in  the  furnishing  of  the  home. 
Candidly  speaking,  we  all  know  how  impossible 
it  is  for  an  architect  to  master  technically  the 
vast  range  of  ever-increasing  subjects  that 
crowd  into  an  ordinary  town  practice,  and  I 
find  the  same  in  my  own  sub-division  of  the 
profession,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  Most  part  of  our 
small  gardens  seem  to  lack  j  ust  the  one  touch  of 
regularity  which  is  in  accord  with  the  house — 
in  most  cases  a  compact  low  hedge  or  a  breadth 
of  grass — touches  which  an  architect  should  be 
able,  from  the  nature  of  his  training,  to  impart ; 
for,  when  once  the  gardener  is  started  upon 
right  lines,  he  can  maintain  it,  but  the  ambitions 
of  the  modern  gardener  are  too  much  centred 
upon,  and  too  much  measured  by,  his  abilities  to 
compete  in  the  flower-show  exhibitions.  After 
having  enunciated  guiding  principles,  I  desire 
to  lay  special  stress  upon  one  very  important 
branch  of  the  subject  of  laying-out  grounds — viz. , 
the  trees  and  plantations,  the  most  important 
essential  in  imparting  character  and  local  colour 
to  the  environment  of  a  home.  At  no  time, 
if  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful,  can  we  divorce 
the  house  and,  in  the  strict  force  of  the  word, 
the  gardens  from  the  surroundings  ;  all  must  be 
vie  wed  together  in  unity.  When  there  is  perfect 
freedom  of  choice,  the  three  great  considerations 
in  deciding  upon  the  site  and  position  of  the 
house  are  : — Climatic  conditions — that  is, 
whether  the  pervading  character  of  the  air  is 
humid  or  dry ;  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  whether 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  clay  ;  and  the  aspect,  for,  no 
matter  what  the  prospects  offer,  it  is  unwise  to 
build  upon  the  north,  north-west,  or  north-east 
side  of  a  hill  or  knoll.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil 
is  a  point  which  needs  more  than  ordinary  cau¬ 
tion.  Beds  of  clay,  though  perhaps  not  so  un¬ 
healthy,  are  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  difficult 
to  drain  by  the  natural  process  of  filtration. 
For  healthy  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  ultimate 
cheapness,  select  a  site  with  an  understratum  of 
gravel  or  marl  and  a  good  surface  covering 
of  loam.  With  regard  to  surface  soil  for  a 
flower-bed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  at  a  depth  of 
about  2  ft.  a  layer  of  broken  bricks,  then  to  over¬ 
lay  this  with  a  covering  of  ashes,  and  then  about 
21  in.  of  soil  of  desirable  lightness.  For  trees 
and  shrubs,  a  depth  of  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.,  with  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  fibrous  turf  loam.  Grass 
also  requires  a  depth  of  soil  not  less  than  8  in., 
with  a  well-drained  bottom  properly  prepared.” 
With  the  intent  of  showing  the  successive  stages 
of^the  development  of  a  scheme  and  the  way  I 


it  gradually  assumes  shape,  the  lecturer  showed 
on  the  screen  three  schemes  with  plans  and 
photographs.  In  each  case  the  lecturer  was  the 
designer  of  the  gardens,  but  there  was  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  between  the 
architect,  client,  and  the  lecturer.  The  first 
scheme  was  in  Ashdown  Forest,  the  second  on 
Berkhamstead  Common,  and  the  third  in 
Devonshire. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — A  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  26th  ult.  in  the  Society’s  room. 
Leopold-street,  Sheffield,  when  Mr.  T.  Winder 
presided,  and  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Paterson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  the  “  Geometrical 
Period  ”  of  Gothic  Architecture.  He  began  by 
pointing  out  that  the  fusion  of  the  Saxons  and 
Normans  into  one  people  and  the  gradual 
separation  of  England  from  France  allowed  each 
nation  to  pursue  its  own  ideals,  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  each  to  assume  a  national  character. 
It  was  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  the 
greatest  development  took  place,  the  monas¬ 
teries  being  the  only  place  in  which  men  could 
be  trained,  and  in  which  the  large  stores  of 
wealth  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
the  artistic  faculties  by  erecting  noble  buildings. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century  the 
style  known  as  Gothic  was  firmly  established 
throughout  Western  Europe.  This  style,  in 
which  the  greatest  constructive  skill  was 
required,  and  in  which  the  principle  of  elasticity 
was  fully  and  consistently  developed,  contrasted 
with  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  in  which 
dead  height  was  the  most  marked  characteristic. 
The  practice  of  concentrating  the  thrust  of  a 
vaulted  roof  on  large  masses  of  masonry, 
the  thrust  being  often  carried  across  intervening 
space  by  flying  buttresses,  allowed  the  inter¬ 
vening  wall  to  be  largely  dispensed  with  so 
far  as  any  constructive  purpose  was  concerned, 
and  left  it  free  to  be  utilised  to  the  full  for 
windows.  These  became  larger  and  more 
elaborate,  and  the  increasing  use  of  coloured 
glass  hastened  the  process.  Tracery,  the 
progress  of  which  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  geometrical  period,  had  its  germ 
in  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  times,  and  during 
the  Norman  and  Lancet  period  which  followed 
the  evident  desire  to  decorate  the  plain  stone 
spandrils,  as  well  as  the  desire  for  more  light,  led 
step  by  step  to  the  piercing  of  the  stonework. 
This  took  first  the  form  of  pierced  plates, 
the  stonework  being  reduced  until  it  took  the 
form  of  bars  or  mullions,  until  the  common  use 
of  foliation  or  cusping  and  completely  developed 
tracery  was  brought  in.  The  lecturer  showed 
some  of  the  steps  by  which  this  development 
took  place  in  vertical  windows,  and  also  in 
rose  windows,  and  how  eventually  a  traceried 
window  included  both  types.  The  different 
kinds  of  cusping  were  noted,  and  also  the  change 
from  a  purely  geometrical  treatment  to  one 
in  which  intersecting  bars  and  a  combination 
of  the  two  kinds  led  to  the  culmination  of  the 
style.  Slides  were  shown  also  to  call  attention 
to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  mouldings, 
and  also  in  the  ornament  during  this  period, 
and  the  lecturer  concluded  by  calling  attention 
by  means  of  slides  to  some  of  the  differences 
between  English  and  Continental  work.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Buck,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Potts,  and  supported  by  Mr.  H. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hale, 
J.  R.  Wigfull,  and  E.  M.  Gibbs,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  lecturer.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Atkinson,  of  University  College. 

Wolverhampton  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  and  District  Architectural  Association 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Law 
Library,  Lich  Gates,  Wolverhampton,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1905:— Mr.  Fred  T.  Beck.  President;  Mr.  W. 
Edwards,  vice-president ;  Messrs.  S.  H.  Eachus 
(London),  T.  H.  Fleeming,  and  J.  Lavender, 
members  of  council;  Mr.  J.  Harrison 
Weller,  hon.  treasurer ;  Air-  A.  Baton 
Painter,  hon.  auditor ;  and  Mr.  W .  J.  Oliver, 
Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton,  hon.  sec. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  01  tne 
meeting  the  President  delivered  his  annual 
address  to  the  members.  In  the  course  01 
the  address  the  President  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  objections  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  official  architects  and  surveyors  to 
carry  out  work  for  municipalities  which  ougn 
rather  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  architects 
who  are  in  general  practice.  We  are  mos 
strongly  of  the  same  opinion ;  official  architec¬ 
ture,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  where 
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a  municipality  has  succeeded  in  engaging  a  man 
of  architectural  genius  as  an  official  (which  does 
not  often  happen),  almost  always  tends  to 
become  commonplace  and  mechanical  in 
character  ;  moreover,  it  is  a  hardship  to  outside 
architects  that  men  who  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  fixed  positions  and  salaries  should  be,  as  it 
were,  taking  their  work  from  them.  At  the 
came  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a  delicate 
subject  for  architects  and  architectural  societies 
to  handle.  The  general  propositions  with 
which  Mr.  Beck  summed  up  his  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  perfectly  reasonable,  and  such  as  ought 
to  have  the  support  of  the  public.  They  were 
as  follows  :  First,  that  all  works  of  a  monumental 
character  or  national  importance  should  be 
open  for  competition  to  all  architects  in  the 
Kingdom  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  ;  second,  that  works  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  county  authority  be  either  com¬ 
peted  for  by  those  practising  within  the  county, 
or  generally  divided  as  occasion  arises  among 
them  ;  third,  that  works  under  municipalities  be 
given  out  in  a  similar  manner  among  architects 
practising  in  such  municipality ;  fourth,  all 
salaried  officials  shall  confine  their  attention  to 
work  for  which  they  are  specially  trained,  and 
in  no  case  to  the  carrying  out  of  new  build¬ 
ings  or  extensions  to  existing  buildings,  but 
only  to  such  alterations  as  may  not  involve 
enlargement,  and  in  the  case  of  borough  engin¬ 
eers  to  street  and  drainage  works  pure  and 
simple,  including  of  course  advising  the  council 
on  plans  submitted  for  their  approval.  Also 
that  a  limit  shall  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  their  staff,  according  to  the  size  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  municipality  where  engaged  ;  fifth, 
in  all  cases  where  professional  men  are  engaged 
the  usual  terms  of  payment  shall  be  observable  in 
all  respects,  whether  it  be  necessary  for  them 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  salaried 
official  or  not ;  sixth,  salaried  officials  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  pupils,  under 
certain  restrictions  and  limitations. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  31st  ult.  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Newcastle.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  President,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Frank 
Caws,  of  Sunderland,  presented  his  award  in 
the  essay  competition  on  the  subject  of 
“  Characteristics  of  Xlllth  Century  Archi¬ 
tecture,  with  Special  Reference  to  Moulding 
and  Ornament.”  The  first  prize  was  given 
to  Mr.  H.  L.  Hicks,  of  Gosforth,  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  W.  Stockdale,  of  North  Shields.  Mr. 
J.  Eadie  Reid  then  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“  Designing  for  Mosaics  and  Stained  Glass.” 
He  said  there  was  only  one  way  of  designing, 
and  that  was  through  the  narrow  portals  of 
invention.  The  designer  must  be  able  not  only 
to  see  the  subject  as  it  presented  itself  to  his 
mind’s  eye,  but,  by  some  curious  subtle  process, 
he  must  have  the  power  of  making  the  actors 
in  the  subject  adapt  themselves  to  the  space 
to  be  decorated.  There  should  be  ease,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  directness.  He  urged  that  they 
should  study  drawing,  and  observe  always.  It 
was  necessary  to  cultivate  the  art  of  drawing 
from  memory.  If  there  was  a  difficult  bit 
they  should  analyse  it  and  keep  at  it  until 
they  had  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail. 
The  Japanese  artist  sat  the  whole  day  looking 
and  studying,  without  touching  either  pencil 
or  paper.  There  was  no  law  ;  the  method  of 
one  designer  was  not  the  method  of  another. 
It  was  just  possible  to  draw  too  much  and  look 
too  little.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  material  one  was  designing  for, 
and  commended  a  study  of  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
with  their  simplicity.  A  study  of  the  great 
master’s  works  would  enable  the  artist  to 
avoid  the  dangers  which  would  otherwise 
assail  him  ;  he  would  learn  to  avoid  the  stagi¬ 
ness  of  the  later  men,  and  to  appreciate  the  quiet 
dignity  of  the  earlier.  Passing  from  the  con¬ 
ception  to  the  execution,  Mr.  Reid  spoke  of 
the  need  for  drawing  from  the  life  and  from 
drapery.  Colour  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
glass-painter  ;  light  and  shade  were  out  of  place. 
Mosaic  presented  difficulties  which  were  purely 
technical ;  and  the  designer  should  work  in 
faith,  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  end, 
aiming  at  something  more  than  he  could  do. 
The  best  effects,  he  said,  were  gained  by  simple 
means.  All  movements  must  be  slow  and 
monumental ;  there  must  be  no  hurry.  To 
be  able  to  design  one  must  be  able  to  draw, 
and  the  only  way  to  perfect  one’s  drawing 
was  to  keep  on  drawing.  At  the  same  time, 
the  designer  required  not  merely  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  material  he  was  designing  for  ; 


he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  practical 
knowledge.  A  study  of  the  old  masters  was 
not  everything.  If  the  artist  had  got  the  sense 
of  design,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  imitate,  no  matter  how  skilfully,  the  work 
of  past  ages.  The  mission  of  the  artist  was 
to  see  the  things  around  him,  and  to  render  with 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  were  given 
him  the  imaginings  of  his  brain. — Oil  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Oswald,  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Reid. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Three  Public  Libraries,  Belfast. — The 
architects  for  the  three  Public  Libraries  at 
Belfast  are  Messrs.  Grseme-Watt  &  Tulloch, 
77a,  Victoria-street,  Belfast. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  Architecture 
of  Bath.  By  Mowbray  A.  Green,  A.R.I.B.A. 
(Bath:  G.  Gregory.) 

Laxton’s  Price-Book  for  Architects, 
Builders,  Engineers,  and  Contractors, 
1805.  (Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd. ;  and  Simpkin 
Marshall  &  Co.  4s.) 

Lives  of  the  Engineers.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  Popular  edition.  Metcalfe — Telford. 
(John  Murray.  3s.  6d.) 

National  Engineering  and  Trade 
Lectures.  Edited  by  Ben.  H.  Morgan.  Vol.  I. 
(Archibald  Constable  &  Co.) 

The  Year’s  Art,  1905.  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R. 
Carter.  (Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

Calcareous  Cements  :  their  Nature, 
Manufacture  and  Uses.  By  Gilbert  R. 
Redgrave  and  Charles  Spackman.  Second  and 
revised  edition.  (Charles  Griffin  &  Co. ) 

- - — - - 

Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION  AND  THE  STATUS  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  Royal  Institute’s  inquiry  into  the 
custom  of  other  countries  as  to  the  status  of 
our  profession  is  interesting. 

Russia  figures  as  the  chief  of  the  three  States 
where  the  profession  is  a  close  one.  The 
wonderful  influence  that  the  proposed  change 
is  to  have  on  the  social  status  of  architects  is 
touched  by  a  curious  sidelight  from  no  less  a 
person  than  Tolstoy,  whose  observation  is  close 
enough  in  such  matters.  Describing  a  dinner 
party  at  a  country  house  in  Russia,  in  his  novel 
“  Anna  Karenina,”  he  tells  us  that  “  All  wore 
evening  dress  except  the  architect .” 

George  Reavell,  jun. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Council  after  th 
adjournment  was  held  on  Thursday  last  weei 
at  the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  th' 
Mayor,  Lord  Cheyelesmore,  presiding. 

The  China  Trophy  Gun.— The  General  Pur 
poses  Committee  reported  that,  in  reply  t 
the  Council’s  communication  for  a  carriag 
to  be  supplied  with  the  Chinese  Trophy  Gui 
allotted  to  the  Council,  they  had  received  ; 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Offic 
stating  that  a  carriage  did  not  form  part  of  th 
trophy,  as  none  was  captured  with  the  gun 
and  that  the  regulations  did  not  admit  of  th 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  the  alteratio 
of  a  carriage  for  the  purpose,  but  that,  i 
desired,  the  obsolete  carriage  selected  b 
Colonel  Hobart  could  be  supplied  free  0 
charge,  leaving  it  to  the  Council  to  arrang 
for  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs.  Th 
Committee  recommended  that  the  offer  of  th 
military  authorities  should  be  accepted,  an 
that  the  gun  be  placed  in  the  Horseferry-roa 
Gardens,  instead  of  on  the  triangular  refug 
opposite  the  City  Hall.  The  recommendation 
were  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

The  Unemployed  and  Paving  Works.— 1 
lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  a  report  b 
the  Works  Committee  on  the  question  of  th 
employment  of  some  of  the  unemployed  i 
laying  wood  paving  in  Grosvenor-square,  an 
on  other  paving  works.  Considering  the  tim 
of  year  unsuitable  for  the  work,  and  also  tha 
the  work  was  not  of  a  nature  which  would  b 
suitable  for  giving  work  to  the  unemployec 
the  Committee  recommended  “That  no  actio 
°e  taken.  Ultimately  this  was  agreed  to. 

1  he  Lifts  at  Piccadilly-circus  Electric  Rai 
way  Station.— It  was  reported  that  a  lette 
had  been  received  from  the  Railway  Compan 
stating  that  they  were  endeavouring  t 
?.,tain1.a  W1dening  of  the  footway  where  thes 
lifts  discharge  into  the  street. 


Extensions  at  Covent  Garden  Market.— 
Amended  proposals  with  regard  to  the  new 
frontage  lines,  railings,  areas,  etc.,  at  the 
corner  of  Wellington-street  and  Russell-street 
were  approved.  The  three  projecting  piers  to 
the  railings  on  the  Wellington-street  frontage 
will  be  made  flush  with  the  line  of  railings, 
and  the  proposed  step-ladders  to  the  basement 
on  the  .  Russell-street  frontage  will  be  made 
single  instead  of  double,  allowing  the  whole 
line  of  boundary  fence  to  be  set  back  to  the 
existing  frontage  of  No.  8,  Russell-street. 

Bills  in  Parliament. — It  was  resolved  to 
lodge  petitions  against  a  number  of  Bills 
which  will  come  before  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session,  among  those  to  be  opposed 
being  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Railway 
Bill,  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead 
Railway  Bill,  Central  London  Railway  (New 
Lines)  Bill,  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and 
Brompton  Railway  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  2),  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  City,  and  North-East  London 
Railway  Bill,  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways  Bill,  the  Omnibus  Bill  (General 
Powers)  of  the  London  County  Council, 
London  Port  and  Docks  Commission  Bill,  the 
London  Squares  and  Enclosures  Bill,  and 
several  of  the  London  Electric  Lighting  Bills. 
In  many  cases  clauses  to  protect  the  City 
Council  were  all  that  was  asked  for. 
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TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE 
STEEL.— V. 

A  Sixteen-Story  Office  Building 
( Concluded ). 

HE  moulds  for  the  concrete  work  were 
all  made  on  the  site  of  the  building, 
the  timber  being  cut  as  required  by 
a  motor-driven  saw-bench  moved  up 
from  floor  to  floor  as  the  work  progressed.  The 


boards  were  planed  on  one  face  only,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  required  thickness,  the  other  face 
being  left  as  it  came  from  the  saw  so  as  to 
give  a  rough  surface  to  the  concrete,  with  the 
object  of  providing  a  tooth  for  the  plastering. 

The  column  moulds  were  strongly  built  to 
resist  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  sides  being 
formed  of  vertical  boards  joined  together  by 
being  nailed  to  horizontal  battens.  The  sides 
of  the  moulds  were  held  firmly  in  position  by 
means  of  horizontal  frames  built  outside 
them,  as  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  27.  Each  frame 
consisted  of  two  stout  pieces,  of  timber,  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mould,  and  connected  by 
bolts  passing  horizontally  through  the  project¬ 
ing  ends,  distance  pieces  being  fixed  on  the 
two  other  sides  parallel  with  the  bolts  so  as  to 
form  a  rectangular  frame.  A  sufficient  number 
of  such  frames  having  been  provided  for  each 
mould,  the  whole  construction  was  tightly  keyed 
up  by  driving  timber  wedges  between  the 
frames  and  the  sides  of  the  moulds. 

The  arrangement  differs  in  point  of  detail 
from  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  p.  20,  but  is 
equivalent  so  far  as  concerns  its  practical 
effect.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  far  more 
convenient,  as  the  frame  can  be  very  easily 
removed  simply  by  unscrewing  the  nuts  of  the 
two  bolts  ;  then  the  side  boards  of  the  mould 
come  apart  quite  readily. 

After  careful  adjustment,  the  moulds  were  I 
secured  in  position  by  diagonal  braces  of  I 
timber  between  each  of  the  four  sides  and  the  I 
under  surface  of  the  girder  moulds.  1 

The  moulds  for  the  girders  (Fig.  28)  were  of  I 
simple  construction,  consisting  of  bottom  and  1 
side  boards  clamped  together,  the  upper  edges  j 
of  the  vertical  boards  being  fixed  by  nails  . 
passing  through  the  planks  used  for  the  forma-  I 
tion  of  the  floor  slabs.  In  order  to  avoid  sharp 
angles  at  junctions  of  the  girders  and  floor 
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slabs,  the  girders  were  chamfered  outwards 
the  top,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing,  so  as  o 
form  a  triangular  fillet  below  the  floor  slabs  a 


the  point  of  junction.  , 

The  clamps  employed  for  holding  together  tn 
boards  at  the  bottom  consisted  of  a  round  ro 
forged  at  one  end  into  the  form  of  a  hook  an 
provided  at  the  other  end  with  a  washer  shape 
that  when  driven  to  a  certain  position  1 
To  tighten 


would  hold  the  bolt  by  friction, 
the  clamp  the  hooked  end  is  held  a.g£ 
side  board  of  the  mould  and  the  washer  is  t 
driven  forward  to  the  position  shown  in  rig.  j 
To  release  the  clamp,  it  is  only  necessary 
strike  a  smart  blow  at  the  lower  part  o 
washer.  .  ,u.  I 

The  girder  moulds  were  carried  on  tim  j  ‘ 
joists  attached  to  the  column  moulds 
supported  by  intermediate  struts  where  ne 
sary. 
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About  ten  days  were  occupied  in  erecting 
the  moulds  for  each  story  and  two  days  in 
» depositing  the  concrete,  the  quantity  being  about 

^Ka'si'ins3*  vertical  section  showing  part  of 
rniold  for  the  front  wall  of  the  building, 
between  the  window  openings  of  two  stories 
The  projecting  part  of  the  mould  on  the  left 
!'  side  of  the  drawing  is  for  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  projecting  ribs  (mentioned  in  Article  III., 
64)  by  which  the  marble  facing  blocks  are 
■  Lured  to  the  concrete.  On  the  other  side 
:  of  the  drawing  is  shown  part  of  the  floor  centring, 
the  opening  above  this  providing  for  the  June- 
tion  of  the  concrete  m  the  floor  slab  and  the 
wall.  All  the  wall  moulds  for  parts  of  the 
'building  containing  window  openings  were 
built  up  of  boards  placed  horizontally  and 
joined  together  by  outside  vertical  cleats 
;  Jspace(i  about  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  lower  panels 
were  braced  outside  by  timber  struts  notched 
:.  into  the  projecting  ends  of  timbers  extending 
from  the  girder  moulds  and  scotched  below 
1  horizontal  cleats  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall  moulds.  , 

The  wall  moulds  were  supported  by  shores 
and  bracing  to  enable  them  to  hold  up  the  semi¬ 
fluid  concrete,  and  in  the  case  of  moulds  next 
to  the  party  walls,  the  brickwork  of  the  adjoin  - 
I  jug  buildings  was  utilised,  as  far  as  its  height 


permitted,  to  form  the  outer  side  of  each 
mould. 

Three  sets  of  moulds  were  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  work  upon  the  superstructure, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  bottom  story  was  completed 
and  the  concrete  had  sufficiently  hardened, 
the  corresponding  set  of  moulds  was  taken  down 
and  re-erected  for  the  concreting  of  the  story 
above  the  top  set  of  moulds.  This  process 
was  repeated  until  the  entire  building  was 
completed.  The  moulds  were  kept  in  position 
for  about  fourteen  days  after  the  concrete  had 
set,  and  after  their  removal  from  the  main 
girders  intermediate  support  was  given  to  these 
members  by  means  of  vertical  struts  for  a 
further  period  of  about  thirty  days,  so  as  to 
permit  the  concrete  to  attain  sufficient  strength 
before  being  subjected  to  the  entire  load  of  the 
floor  system.  The  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
procedure  enabled  the  contractors  to  complete 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  stories  per  month. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  men  engaged  in 
building  the  wall  moulds,  in  ramming  the 
concrete,  and  in  tapping  the  outside  of  the 
moulds  to  assist  the  concrete  to  fill  all  spaces,  a 
temporary  balcony  was  constructed  round  the 
building  at  each  story,  these  balconies  being 
supported  by  projecting  beams  anchored 
down  inside  the  building  and  supported 
at  the  free  end  by  diagonal  struts  bear¬ 


ing  against  the  outer  wall.  Tarpaulin  sheet¬ 
ing  was  hung  below  the  balcony  to  catch 
any  drippings  from  the  wet  concrete,  and 
thus  to  protect  the  marble  facing  and  the 
men  working  below. 

By  building  the  columns  first  and  following 
on  with  the  walls,  main  girders,  joists,  and  floor 
slabs,  the  entire  weight  of  the  structure  was 
carried  by  the  columns,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exterior  balconies  and  a  few  struts,  no 
falseworks  were  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  main  features  of  the  building.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  scaffolding  was  used 
by  the  plasterers  and  other  mechanics  in 
finishing  the  interior  details  of  the  structure. 

In  building  the  floors  the  reinforcement 
was  first  laid,  wired  in  position,  and  supported 
on  cross  rods  so  as  to  leave  about  |  in.  clearance 
between  the  bars  and  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
When  the  concreting  had  once  been  commenced,, 
it  was  continued  until  the  completion  of  the 
entire  floor,  to  avoid  any  break  of  continuity. 
After  being  dumped,  the  concrete  was  rammed 
and  the  surface  dressed  smooth  and  true 
by  straight-edge  and  level.  The  girder^moulds 
were  filled  at  the  same  time  as  the  floor  moulds. 

Metal  sleeves  and  boxes  in  the  walls  and  floors 
for  pipes  and  electric  wires  were  ‘  placed  in 
predetermined  positions  as  the  work  proceeded 
so  as  to  obviate  cutting  away.  To  keep  out  the 
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•concrete,  the  sleeves  were  filled  with  sand, 
which  was  afterwards  removed. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in 
connexion  with  the  construction  of  this  building 
was  the  avoidance  of  undue  interference  with 
.street  traffic,  such  as  occurs  when  large  steel 
columns  and  girders  have  to  be  delivered  upon 
the  site  of  a  steel  frame  building.  It  may  be 
mentioned  further  that  the  large  derricks  and 
other  heavy  hoisting  machinery  usually 
•employed  in  modern  building  operations  were 
not  required,  the  hoisting  apparatus  being 
limited  to  a  fight  derrick  for  unloading  the  steel 
reinforcement,  three  or  four  movable  frames 
"for  fixing  the  marble  slabs  of  the  lower  stories, 
and  an  internal  hoist  for  conveying  concrete 
and  timber  from  the  basement  to  the  upper 
•stories  of  the  building. 

Full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  basement 
■for  the  storage  of  materials,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
•excavation  had  been  completed,  three  large  store¬ 
rooms  (see  Fig.  30)  were  built  on  the  floor  for 
cement,  sand,  and  stone.  These  were  filled 
from  carts  or  vans  by  shoots,  the  positions 
•of  which  are  indicated  in  Fig.  30,  which  is  a 
plan  of  the  basement.  As  the  storerooms 
contained  enough  material  for  the  building  of 
two  complete  stories,  the  contractors  were 
fairly  secured  against  the  possibility  of  delays 
arising  from  the  non-delivery  of  material  at 
the  times  expected.  A  platform  was  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  wheeling  of 
materials  from  the  storerooms  to  the  concrete¬ 
mixing  machine,  and,  to  reduce  labour,  these 
platf  rms  sloped  downwards  towards  the  mixer 
'(Fig.  32).  At  one  side  of  the  basement,  a 
complete  concrete  plant  was  laid  down,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  concrete  mixer,  a  concrete  hoist,  a 
steam  engine  and  boiler,  a  gas  engine,  an 

•  electric  motor,  and  the  necessary  mill  gearing 
(see  Figs.  30,  31,  and  32). 

The  concrete  mixer  was  of  the  revolving  drum 
type,  running  at  ten  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  materials,  brought 
from  the  storerooms  in  barrows  of  known 
■capacity,  could  be  tipped  directly  into  the  drum 
and  the  mixed  concrete  afterwards  discharged 
into  the  bucket  of  the  adjoining  hoist  without 
interrupting  the  revolution  of  the  machine. 
By  this  arrangement  very  little  time  was  lost 
between  the  completion  of  one  batch  and  the 
commencement  of  the  next.  The  mixer  held 
about  18  cub.  ft.  of  concrete,  but,  as  it  was  not 
usually  possible  to  utilise  the  machine  to  its 
full  capacity,  the  average  output  was  not 
more  than  about  10  cub.  yds.  an  hour.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  mixer  was  driven  by  belting 
from  the  electric  motor,  but,  to  guard  against 
delay  owing  to  temporary  breakdown  of  the 
motor,  provision  was  made  for  running  it 
from  the  gas  engine  (see  Fig.  31). 

The  concrete  hoist,  also  available  for  raising 
timber,  was  extended  to  the  upper  floors 
as  the  building  progressed.  The  hoisting 
bucket  was  of  special  design,  being  constructed 
•of  steel,  pivoted  eccentrically  at  the  bottom 
and  provided  with  a  spout  which  could  be 
inserted  below  the  outlet  of  the  concrete  mixer 
so  as  to  receive  its  contents  when  desired. 
When  the  bucket  had  been  hoisted  to  ariy  floor 
above  it  could  be  tilted  so  as  to  discharge  con¬ 
crete  into  a  shoot,  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a 
simple  form  of  gate  valve,  whence  the  concrete 
was  poured  out  into  barrows  and  wheeled  to 
the  required  points  (see  Fig.  32).  Under 

•  ordinary  circumstances,  the  hoist  was  driven 
by  belting  from  the  steam  engine,  but  pulleys 
and  belting  were  also  provided  so  that  it  could 
be  operated  by  the  electric  motor  or  the  gas 
•engine.  Fig.  31  is  a  diagram  showing  the 
alternative  methods  of  driving  the  mixer  and 
the  hoist. 

The  type  of  barrow  used  on  the  upper  floors 
had  two  wheels,  and  was  designed  so  that 
the  concrete  could  be  discharged  over  the  front 
end  the  barrow  being  wheeled  over  tracks 
laid  above  the  tops  of  the  moulds.  The  con¬ 
crete  mixer,  hoist,  and  barrows  were  designed 
and  supplied  by  the  Ransome  Concrete  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

For  dealing  with  the  concrete,  a  staff  of 
-twenty-eight  men  was  engaged,  made  up  as 
if  olio  ws  : — 

Wheeling  cement,  sand,  and  stone .  9 

Attending  to  mixer  and  hoist .  1 

Attending  to  hoist  on  upper  floor .  2 

Wheeling  concrete  on  upper  floor .  4 

Depositing  and  ramming  concrete  on  upper  floor  12 

Total . 28 

Including  carpenters  and  other  mechanics, 
&he  total  number  employed  on  the  building 
•was  about  sixty  men. 


Partitions  dividing  up  the  different  stories 
into  offices  and  other  rooms  were  built  of  hollow 
“  Mackolite  ”  blocks,  and  the  ceiling  cornices 
were  formed  by  metal  strips,  wire  netting, 
and  plaster.  Apart  from  doors,  windows, 
and  similar  interior  fittings,  these  are  practically 
the  only  portions  of  the  building  not  constructed 
of  concrete  steel. 

Messrs.  Eizner  &  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati, 
were  the  architects  of  the  Ingalls  Building, 
and  to  them  is  due  the  credit  for  the  erection 
of  this  monolithic  concrete-steel  structure. 
The  general  design  and  the  detail  drawings 
were  prepared  by  the  architects,  and  the 
details  of  the  concrete  construction — which 
exemplifies  the  Ransome  system — by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Ferro -Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion  Company. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Chtjbch,  Kirkby  Woodhouse. — To  replace 
the  present  Church  of  St.  John,  which  was 
erected  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  mother 
church  of  Old  Kirkby,  in  1860,  a  new  church  is 
to  be  built  at  Kirkby  Woodhouse,  at  a  cost 
of  10,0007.,  with  school  and  institute,  and  on 
Saturday  last  the  Duke  of  Portland  laid  the 
foundation-stone.  The  building  will  consist 
of  a  nave,  77  ft.  _  long  and  24  ft.  wide  in¬ 
ternally,  divided  in  five  bays,  with  arcades 
and  aisles,  the  aisles  being  merely  passages 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide ;  a  chancel,  33  ft.  long  and 
20  ft.  wide,  with  an  apsidal  east  end;  a  tower 
and  spire,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  giving 
space  for  the  organ,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tower  and  spire  (to  be  built  at  a  later 
date)  providing  accommodation  for  the  bells; 
and  choir  and  clergy  vestries.  The  building 
is  designed  in  the  Early  English  style,  with 
plain  lancet  windows.  The  church  will 
accommodate  about  400  people.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Newark,  Mr.  D. 
Davies  is  the  clerk  of  works,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  of  London. 

Methodist  Church,  Sneinton— The  New 
Sneinton  Methodist  Free  Church  has  been 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Higginbottom,  architect,  Nottingham, 
seating  accommodation  being  allowed  for 
450  persons.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  John 
Lewin,  of  Netherfield.  The  building  is 
situated  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Sneinton- 
boulevard  and  Thurgarton-street,  and  is  of 
red  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
main  front  entrance  is  approached  from  a 
gateway  at  the  junction  of  the  boulevard  and 
Thurgarton-street ;  additional  exits  and 
entrances  are  provided  from  the  boulevard 
and  Thurgarton-street.  Internally  the  walls 
have  a  wood  dado,  and  above  this  the  walls 
are  plastered.  The  seats  (chairs)  are  arranged 
in  three  blocks  with  two  aisles;  there  are 
also  two  transepts.  The  choir  is  at  the  back 
of  the  pulpit,  which  is  of  oak.  Under¬ 
neath  the  chapel  is  the  schoolroom  and  five 
classrooms ;  separate  entrances  are  provided — 
the  boys’  from  the  boulevard  and  the  girls’ 
from  Thurgarton-street.  The  buildings,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  site,  have  cost  4,0007.  Messrs. 
Thos.  Danks  &  Co.  have  carried  out  the  heat¬ 
ing;  the  plumbing  and  sanitary  work  is  by 
Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Co. ;  and  the  painting 
and  decorating  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Woking.— The  new 
church  at  Woking  is  situated  in  Commercial- 
road,  and  is  a  red  brick  structure  with  white 
stone  facings.  The  spire  rises  to  a  height  of 
over  100  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  nave, 
transepts,  and  choir  provide  accommodation 
for  nearly  500  persons,  while  another  150  can 
be  seated  in  the  gallery,  erected  over  the 
vestibule  and  a  small  portion  of  the  church. 
Attached  to  the  church  are  vestries  for  the 
minister  and  choir,  and  a  church  parlour. 
The  school  premises,  which  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  form  a  detached  block  at  the  rear  of 
the  site,  and  have  corridor  communication 
with  the  church.  They  comprise  an  assembly 
hall,  54  ft.  by  33  ft.,  a  lecture-room,  and  six 
classrooms,  besides  kitchen  and  lavatory  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Money  &  Son,  of  Bradford,  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Drowley  &  Co.  of 
Woking,  whose  contract  amounted  to  7,0547. 

Church  Renovation  and  New  Schoolroom, 
Litton.  —  The  foundation-stones  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  old  Wesleyan  chapel,  at 
Litton,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
schoolroom,  were  laid  recently.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  architect,  Sheffield,  by 
Mr  Kobert  Brightmore,  mason,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Lomas,  joiner,  both  of  Tudeswell. 

School,  Bristol— The  new  Council  school 
that  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Air  Balloon 
Hill— between  the  main  road  to  Hanham  and 
the  main  road  to  Kingswood— will  be  opened 
in  about  two  or  three  months’  time.  The 
school  will  consist  of  three  departments— 


boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ — each  department  to 
provide  accommodation  for  350  children. 
The  buildings  will  also  include  a  cookery 
centre,  a  manual-instruction  centre,  and  a 
caretaker’s  house.  The  architects  of  the 
buildings  are  Messrs.  La  Trobe  &  Weston, 
Bristol ;  the  general  contractors,  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Son,  Fishponds;  and  the  heating 
apparatus  will  be  provided  by  Messrs.  Dark 
Brothers. 

Sunday  School,  Hexham.— The  new  Sunday 
school  that  has  been  erected  at  Shaftoe 
Leazes  at  the  west  end  of  Hexham  by  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  was  opened  on 
the  26th  ult.  A  new  chapel  is  to  be  built 
adjoining  it,  but  in  the  meantime  the  new 
school  will  be  used  for  the  services  of  the 
church.  The  new  school,  which  is  provided 
with  classrooms  and  a  kitchen,  together  with 
the  site,  has  cost  something  like  2,3007.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  work  of  erection  being  entrusted  to 
Mr.  T.  Dorin,  builder,  Hexham. 

Mission-room,  Low  Teams. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  St.  Martin’s  Mission-room,  Lumsden- 
street,  Low  Teams,  was  laid  recently.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Purser  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall,  of  Bensham,  the  contractor. 

Mission  Buildings,  Islington— The  new 
Mission  premises  which  have  been  erected 
for  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Islington,  were 

opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The  building  ■ 
consists  of  ground,  first,  and  second  floors. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  the  main  room,  with 
sitting  accommodation  for  about  150  persons.  , 
Clubrooms  and  classrooms  and  caretaker’s 
apartments  are  provided  on  the  two  upper 
floors.  The  total  cost  was  2,8007.  Messrs. 
James  &  Lay  cock  are  the  architects. 

Council  Chamber,  Whickham,  Durham.— 
A  block  of  buildings  has  been  erected  at 
Whickham  by  the  Whickham  Urban  District  j 
Council,  comprising  Council  offices,  caretaker’s 
apartments,  etc.  The  external  walls  of  the 
buildings  are  of  Eighton  Banks  freestone, 
pitch-faced  blockers  in  courses,  while  all  the 
dressings  are  of  red  freestone  from  the  Close- 
burn  Quarries,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  grounds.  The  entrance  j 
leads  into  the  main  hall,  from  which  cor-  j 
ridors  branch  off  to  the  several  offices  on 
either  side.  All  the  offices  are  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  staircase  leads  from  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  first  floor,  upon  which 
are  situate  the  Council  chamber,  two  com-  j 
mittee-rooms,  writing-room,  and  cloakroom. 
Lavatory  accommodation  is  provided  for  both 
floors.  The  caretaker’s  quarters  are  situate  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  buildings.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  lighted  by  gas  throughout  and 
heated  by  means  of  open  fireplaces,  which  in 
the  Council  chamber  and  committee-rooms  , 
are  augmented  by  gas  radiators.  The  Council 
chamber  is  33  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
Access  to  both  committee-rooms  may  be 
gained  direct  from  the  Council  chamber  and 
cloakrooms.  The  buildings,  fittings,  etc.,  have 
been  carried  out  according  to  plans,  specifi¬ 
cations,  etc.,  prepared  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council’s  Surveyor,  Mr- 
J.  B.  Renton.  The  contract  for  the  build¬ 
ings  and  fittings  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Turner,  of  Gateshead. 

New  Pavilion  at  Cardiff  Infirmary.— A 
new  pavilion  for  electrical  treatment  was 
recently  opened  at  Cardiff  Infirmary  by  on 
W.  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.  The  new  block  has 
been  erected  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
central  corridor,  in  a  position  convenient  to 
each  of  the  main  blocks.  A  short  branch 
corridor  .gives  access  on  the  left  hand  to  the 
new  photographic  department,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  photographs,  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  X-rays  of  subjects  under  treat¬ 
ment  are  dealt  with.  On  the  right  is  a  room 
for  sinusoidal  baths,  and  beyond  it  the  dark¬ 
room  for  application  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 
The  short  corridor  conducts  into  the  lamp- 
room.  This  department  can,  however,  w 
entirely  closed  off  from  the  infirmary  whe 
desired,  as  an  independent  access  to  it  has 
been  made  direct  from  Newport-road,  n do  ¬ 
ing  the  patients  who  must  be  habitually  1 
attendance  over  their  prescribed  periods  to 
treatment  .  to  enter  and  leave  without  a  y 
necessity  for  communication  with  the  ‘ 
firmary  itself.  A  light  entrance  porch  n 
been  placed  at  the  north-western  angle  ot  1 
lamproom  block,  from  which  a  waiting-r 
and  then  a  dressing-room  are  entered, 
room  contains  fittings  for  individual  use  j 
patients.  Lieut. -Colonel  Bruce  Yaug  ' 
architect,  was  chairman  of  the  building 
mittee,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Seward  the  iufirnl,hg 
architect.  The  general  contractors  tor 
work  were  Messrs,  C.  Beames  &  Nephew, 
hot  water,  heating,  etc.,  being  executeo 


hot  water  heating,  etc.,  heing  u 

Messrs.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  and  the 
work  by  Mr.  James  Gibbon. 
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ft™  Premises,  Settomn-Ashfield  — The 
OW  premises  of  the  Sutton-in-Ashfield  Con- 
, five  Club,  in  Jorest-street,  were  recently 
trciied  The  plans  for  the  work  were  pre¬ 
yed  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Cook,  architect,  of  Mans- 
eld  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Greenwood. 


AMT  ARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

■  Electrical  Power  Scheme,  Lohdoh.-A 
indicate  of  promoters  have  framed  a  private 
Jill  to  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
ext  Parliamentary  session,  whereby  they 
eek  to  form  a  new  company,  with  an  initial 
anital  of  5,000,000/!.,  for  the  supply  of  elec- 
rical  energy  in  bulk  to  distributing  agencies, 
icluding  municipal  authorities,  from  generat- 
',g  stations  at  Fulham,  Silvertown,  and 
Greenwich.  The  company’s  designated 
ngineer  is  Mr.  Charles  Marz,  Engineer  to  the 
Jewcastle  Electric  Supply  Company,  and  it  is 
stimated  that  each  of  the  three  stations  will 
rventually  be  equipped  with  machinery  of 
:00  000  horse-power.  The  Bill  comprises  pro- 
isi’ons  for  limiting  the  profit  dividends  to 
per  cent,  until  the  price  of  power  shall  have 
een  reduced  to  below  a  statutory  maximum 
chedule,  which  ranges  from  l^d.  per  unit  to 

■  slight  excess  above  fd.  per  unit,  according 
b  the  period  over  which  the  supplv  is  ex¬ 
uded  per  week,  and  for  enabling  the  com- 
any  to  give  a  direct  supply,  if  the  retailer 
tils  to  make  satisfactory  terms  with'  a  con- 
•jmer  with  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
rade  as  arbitrator  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Shone  Sewerage  System  at  Karachi.— 
t  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
ingineers  on  the  24th  ult.  Mr.  J.  F.  Brunton 
jad  a  paper  on  the  working  of  the  Shone 
/stem  of  sewerage  at  Karachi  (India),  in 
hicli  he  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
5  established  there  was  not  as  good  as  it  was 
elieved  to  be,  and  that  it  fell  off  until  the 
ork  done  at  the  ejectors  only  represented 
oout  18  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse- 
Dwer  of  the  engines.  The  result  was  that  the 
lgines  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  work, 
id  this  led  to  the  author  undertaking  a 
ireful  inquiry  into  the  efficiency  of  each 
Opponent  of  the  installation.  From  trials 
ade  it  was  found  that  the  preventable  loss 
*  power  that  was  taking  place  was  due 
itirely  to  leakage  in  the  air-main  and  its 
..tachments,  the  most  probable  source  of 
aste  being  the  automatic  air-valve  .  at  the 
lectors.  Endeavours  were  made  to  increase 
■e  efficiency,  with  the  result  that  the  work 
me  at  the  ejectors  now  averages  26  per 
nt.  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the 
igines,  a  gain  of  8  per  oent.  It  was  shown 
at  the  maximum  possible  efficiency  of  the 
hole  system,  assuming  that  the  efficiency 
b  to  the  ejectors  is  0'650,  could  not  exceed 
564  under  existing  conditions  of  working, 
bese  figures  were  derived  from  the  results 

daily  working;,  and  were  believed  to  show 
curately  the  possibilities  of  the  Shone 
stem  of  drainage,  so  far  as  regards  its 
-eoretical  and  practical  efficiency. 

Dock,  South  Shields. — A  new  dock,  con¬ 
ducted  at  Wapping-street,  South  Shields,  for 
essrs.  Brigham  &  Cowan,  Tyne  ship  re¬ 
arers,  was  opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The  new 
ick,  which  is  situated  in  close  proximity  to 
e  Direct  Ferry  Landing,  has  been  under 
nstruction  for  over  four  years.  It  has  been 
-.cavated  and  built  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Nowell,  of 
rnds,  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
vil  engineer,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is 
pable  of  accommodating  a  vessel  400  ft.  in 
agtli.  The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are 
0  ft.  long  by  72  ft.  broad  and  30  ft.  deep, 

;d  it  will  permit  of  a  steamer  being  docked 
r-undocked  at  any  state  of  the  tide. 

British  Standard  Pipe  Flanges. — All  users 
steam  pipe  and  many  users  of  water  pipe 
11  welcome  the  series  of  “British  Standard 
ibles  of  Pipe  Flanges,”  issued  last  week  by 
b  Engineering  Standards  Committee.  In 
stung 'the  diameter  of  flanges,  the  committee 
!re  obliged  to  adopt  dimensions  complying 
th  the  requirements  of  valve  makers,  but  as 
ase  agree  very  closely  with  the  conditions 
ljvtf  in  case  cast-iron  pipes,  the 
ly  difficulty  was  that  presented  by  welded- 
flanges.  As  the  strength  of  joints  made 
th  such  flanges  is  materially  increased  by 
iucing  the  diameter,  a  special  table  of 
pensions,  has. been  prepared  for  application 
long  pipe  lines.  Two  other  tables  relate 
flanges  for  pipes  subject  to  steam  pressures 
>m  55  lb.  to  325  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Table  I. 

j : 3  "he  dimensions  of  “  low-pressure 
ndards  for  steam  pressures  up  to  55  lb.  and 
ter  pressures  un  to.  200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
ole  11.  refers  to  “intermediate-pressure,” 
igh-pressure,”  and  “  extra  high-pressure  ” 
ndards,  and  an  excellent  feature  is  that,  in 
se  three,  the  diameters  of  flanges,  the 
meters  of  the  bolt  circles,  and  the  numbers 
holts  are  identical,  the  only  differences 
ng  represented  by  variations  in  .the  thick- 
ot  the  flanges  and  the  diameters  of  the 


bolts.  In  Table  III.,  defining  permissible 
dimensions  for  welded-on  flanges,  the  flange 
and  bolt  circle  diameters  are  the  same  as 
those  adopted  in  Table  I.,  but  the  flange 
thicknesses  and  the  numbers  of  bolts  are  neces¬ 
sarily  different.  The  decision  that  the  number 
of  bolts  shall  in  all  cases  be  a  multiple  of 
four  constitutes  a  departure  from  established 
practice,  but  in  view  of  the  proportions 
adopted  this  does  not  involve  any  loss  of 
strength  or  efficiency. 

- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts, 
1890  and  1903. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Poplar 
Borough  Council,  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
presented  a  long  report  upon  the  law  in 
respect  of  the  demolition  of  dwelling-houses 
after  closing  orders  have  been  made.  After 
quoting  from  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Acts,  1890  and  1903,  the  Medical 
Officer  comments  as  follows:  — 

By  section  33  (4)  it  is  apparently  optional  with 
the  local  authority  whether  they  will  order  the 
execution  of  the  works  necessary  to  render  the 
dwelling-house  fit  for  human  habitation;  but  it 
would  appear  that,  unless  they  do  so,  they  cannot 
make  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  building. 
It  is  a  very  strange  state  of  the  law  that  a  house 
cannot  be  pulled  down  which  is  not  reasonably 
capable  of  being  made  fit  for  human  habitation 
without  the  local  authority  making  an  order  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  necessary  to  render  the 
dwelling-house  fit  for  human  habitation.  So  the 
house  remains  up  and  empty  to  the  cost  of  the 
ratepayers.  The  same  remarks,  viz.,  stating  the 
necessary  works,  &c.,  must  also  apply  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council,  if  they  resolve  to  act  in 
default  of  the  local  authority  under  section  45  (2). 
This  state  of  the  law  requires  amending,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
London  County  Council  should  be  directed  to 
it  .  .  . 

The  amendment  of  the  law  would  seem  to 
be  to  give  local  authorities  the  same  power 
under  the  Housing  Acts  in  respect  of  closed 
houses  which  remain  neglected  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  as  the  London  County  Council  have 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  sec¬ 
tion  115.  The  Committee’s  report  continues  as 
follows :  — 

“  In  considering  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Acts,  the  Medical  Officer  sug¬ 
gests  that  consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
the  case  of  an  obstructive  dwelling-house  which 
has  been  closed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  on 
account  of  it  being  in  a  state  so  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  health.  Such  dwelling-house  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  made  fit  for  human  habitation 
if  it  be  an  obstructive  building.  If  the  law  could 
be  so  amended,  it  no  doubt  would  materially  assist 
matters  when  representations  in  respect  of  areas 
are  being  considered,  as  it  would  prevent 
obstructive  buildings,  which  are  also  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  being  repaired,  and  more  com¬ 
pensation  demanded  later  on.” 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  with  reference  to  the  matter. 

London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.— 
A  number  of  the  metropolitan  borough  coun¬ 
cils  have  referred  to  committees  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  report  a  circular  letter  received  from 
the  honorary  secretary  to  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Association  enclosing  copy  of  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  that  body  submitting  that  the 
London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  1905, 
will  be  absolutely  unworkable  from  its  magni¬ 
tude  and  complication,  and  urging  that  the 
only  satisfactory  course  is  to  embody  the 
amendments  in  a  new  Bill  to  supersede  the 
present  Acts,  which  should  only  be  brought 
before  Parliament  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  various  authorities  and  professional 
societies  interested  therein.  It  is  further 
submitted  that  many  of  the  powers  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  London  County  Council 
should  be  the  subject  of  specific  rules  to  be 
enacted  by  Parliament,  and  administered  by 
the  district  surveyors. 

London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill. 
1905. — The  Parliamentary  .  Committee  of 
Stepney  Borough  Council  reported  on 
Monday  agreeing  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  Works  Committee  that  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  agents  be  instructed  to  present 
petitions  in  opposition  to  clauses  24,  32,  93, 
and  156  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill,  1905 ;  also  that  the  Council  join 
with  other  metropolitan  local  authorities  in 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  that  five  delegates 
be  anointed  to  the  conference  convened  by 
the  Kensington  Borough  Council  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Cambridge  University  Library. — With  the 
concurrence  of  the  Library  Syndicate  the 
Cambridge  University  Association  make  an 
appeal  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  library  Build¬ 
ings.  Two  capital  sums  are  required — 21,2007. 
for  immediate  needs,  and  126,7007.  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  endowment.  The  present  require¬ 
ments  extend  to  bookcases  and  fittings  for 
the  rooms  recently  acquired;  alterations  and 
repairs  of  some  of  the  older  rooms,  especially 


by  way  of  precautions  against  fire;  a  room 
for  reading  and  reference  purposes;  modern 
appliances  for  students  and  the  staff;  an 
increase  of  the  permanent  staff;  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  in  part,  with  continuation,  of  the 
Acton  Library. 

Brick  Trade  Paralysed. — The  brickmaking 
trade  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and 
while  all  the  works  at  Fletton,  near  Peter¬ 
borough,  have  considerably  reduced  their  out¬ 
put,  it  is  probable  some  will  close  down  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  number  of  men  who  are  now 
idle  will  be  increased.  The  price  of  bricks 
has  fallen  from  30s.  per  1,000  to  12s.,  and 
the  brick  masters  are  appealing  to  the  Peter¬ 
borough  Assessment  Committee  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  a  third  of  their  assessments. 
The  slump  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  building  going  on  just  now,  although 
an  improvement  is  expected  in  the  spring. 
One  firm  alone  has  7/000,000  bricks  stacked.— 
Nottingham  Guardian. 

Liverpool  Cathedral. — Lord  Derby  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
F.  M.  Radcliffe,  one  of  the  hon.  treasurers, 
presented  a  statement  showing  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  undertaking.  He 
stated  that  the  contributions  and  promises  to 
date  included  seven  sums  of  10,0007.  each,  one 
of  5,0007.,  one  of  3,0007.,  six  of  2,0007.  each, 
forty-four  of  1,0007.  and  upwards,  thirty- 
three  of  5007.  and  upwards,  and  243  of  1007. 
and.  upwards,  the  total  being  197,9017.  The 
contributions  for  special  purposes  amounted 
to  18,5947.,  and  embraced  10,0007.  for  an 
organ,  2,0207.  for  a  window,  1,1207.  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  for  a 
purpose  yet  to  be  ascertained,  6267.  by  the 
Liverpool  Gladstone  Memorial  Committee, 
2,0147.  for  a  pulpit,  1,0147.  for  a  window, 
1,0177.  for  a  font,  4007.  for  communion  rails, 
3007.  for  a  window,  and  807.  for  a  window. 
The  interest  on  the  investment  and  bank  in¬ 
terest  amounted  to  8,7877.,  bringing  the  grand 
total  to  225,2837.  The  special  gifts  mentioned 
were  irrespective  of  others,  including  one  by 
the  Earle  and  Langton  families,  which,  though 
not  included  in  the  present  balance-sheet,  had 
been  handed  to  him  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  while  other  special  gifts  were  the 
Ismay  window  and  the  Lathom  chapel.  On 
the  expenditure  side  they  had  spent  on  the 
building  site  19,2947.,  excavation  and  founda¬ 
tions  2,5007.,  and  in  connexion  with  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  laying  ceremony  by  the  King  in 
July  last  7037.  After  meeting  other  expenses, 
the.  total  sum  they  had  now  available  for  the 
main  building  was  146,9187.,  and  as  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  estimate  for  this  portion  of  the  work 
was  277,0007.,  it  left  130,0007.  still  to  be  raised. 

London  Street  Noises.— The  fifth  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Street  Noise  Abatement  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  at  2,  Harrington-gardens, 
South  Kensington,  on  Monday  evening,  when 
the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Capt. 
Murray-Cookesley,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Felix  Moscheles,  was  adopted: — “That  in 
view,  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
existing  by-laws  respecting  street  noises,  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  private  in¬ 
dividuals  to  put  the  same  into  force,  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  borough  councils 
be  requested  to  appoint  noise  inspector^,  whose 
duties  would  be  to  inquire  into,  and  suppress 
by  legal  measures,  all  unnecessary  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  noises  in  the  streets  and  public 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.” 

The  Late  Mr.  Blashill. — As  an  addition  to 
the  obituary  notice  in  our  last  issue,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Blashill,  when  first  coming  to 
London,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three 
years. 

The  Tantalum  Lamp. — The  new  glow  lamp 
which  is  being  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin,  was  fully 
described  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Elektrotech- 
nischer  Verein  by  Drs.  von  Bolton  and  Feuer- 
lein  on  January  17.  The  filament  of  this 
lamp  is  not  made  of  carbon,  but  of  a  metal 
called  tantalum,  which  was  first  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  by  von  Bolton.  It  is  somewhat 
darker  than  platinum  and  has  a  hardness  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  mild  steel.  When  it  is 
drawn  into  wire  its  tensile  strength  is  greater 
than  that  of  steel,  and  for  the  same  bulk  it 
is  more  than  twice  as  heavy.  At  present  it 
is  fairly  expensive,  but  as  1  lb.  of  the  metal 
makes  sufficient  wire  for  about  20,000  lamps, 
it  promises  already  to  be  a  serious  rival  to 
carbon  in  lamp  making.  The  filament  is 
much  longer  than  that  used  in  ordinary 
lamps,  but  as  only  short  lengths,  of  wire  are 
between  the  twenty-four  supporting  hooks,  it 
is  mechanically  strong  and  can  withstand 
rough  usage.  The  filaments  are  approximately 
vertical,  and  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a 
cylinder  surrounding  the  central  holder. 
When  photometred,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
efficiency — that  is,  the  light  given  up  for  a 
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given  consumption  of  electric  power — is  found 
to  be  more  than  double  that  of  the  best 
carbon  glow  lamps.  The  life  tests  made  by 
Dr.  Feuerlein  prove  that  it  will  last  in  a 
satisfactory  state  as  long  as  the  best  modern 
carbon  filament  lamps.  The  only  point  in  the 
paper  which  is  a  little  obscure  is  whether  the 
candle-power  measured  is  the  horizontal 
candle-power  or  the  total  candle-power.  The 
tantalum  lamp  will  obviously  distribute  its 
light  in  a  different  way  to  the  ordinary 
glow  lamp,  and  thus,  just  as  comparison  be¬ 
tween  tests  of  the  horizontal  light  emitted  by 
incandescent  gas  burners  and  glow  lamps  may 
prove  misleading,  so  also  may  tests  of  this 
new  lamp.  The  only  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
light  emitted  by  a  lamp  are  by  means  of  a 
Blonde  1  lumenmeter,  or  by  some  form  of 
integrating  photometer,  such  as  the  Russell- 
Leonard,  which  is  used  in  America.  Dis¬ 
counting,  however,  possible  errors  from  this 
cause,  we  are  certain  that  the  carbon  filament 
lamp  has  got  formidable  rivals  in  the  Nernst 
lamp  (now  widely  used)  and  in  this  new 
tantalum  lamp. 

Proposed  Improvements,  Liverpool.— On 
the  26th  ult.,  Colonel  W.,  R.  Slacke,  R.E.. 
held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  at  the  Municipal  offices, 
Dale-street,  in  regard  to  an  application  of 
the  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
35,000?.  for  the  purchase  and  demolition  of 
insanitary  property  under  the  powers  of  the 
Liverpool  Sanitary  Amendment  Act,  1864. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Cripps  (Assistant  Town  Clerk) 
said  that  the  application  originally  was  for 
sanction  to  borrow  50,000?.,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  granted  them  15,000?. 
to  enable  them  to  get  on  with  work  that  they 
had  in  hand.  Under  the  Act  of  1864.  and  its 
extensions,  they  had  already  spent  400,000?.  in 
purchase  and  demolition.  Between  7,000  and 
8,000  houses  had  been  demolished,  and  there 
were  still  8,000  or  9,000  houses  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  Corporation  had  given  a  pledge 
to  rehouse  50  per  cent,  of  the  people  dis¬ 
possessed.  and  since  they  agreed  to  do  this— 
October  26,  1899—4,313  persons  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for;  leaving  a  balance  of  158  to  be 
still  provided  for  under  the  obligation.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Corporation  had  not  fulfilled 
their  pledge,  but  in  those  figures,  which  were 
up  to  date,  was  included  50  per  cent,  of  the 
population— 663  persons— who  would  be  dis¬ 
possessed  under  the  eighteenth  presentment  of 
the  grand  jury,  which  required  372  houses  to 
be  demolished.  That  work  was  now  being 
proceeded  with.  In  order  that  the  Inspector 
might  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  pledge  ought  to  be  continued,  increased, 
or  diminished,  he  mentioned  that  the  head 
constable  made  a  return  on  December  24 
showing  that  the  number  of  vacant,  houses  of 
5s.  a  week  and  under  on  that  date  was  1,143. 
and  of  20?.  a  year  and  under  was  3,150, 
making  a  total  of  4.293.  Since  1901  the  Cor¬ 
poration  had  demolished  about  1,500  houses. 
The  reason  for  the  large  number  of  vacant 
houses  was  that  the  Corporation  had  per¬ 
fected  their  electric  tram  system,  and  there 
had  been  a  large  amount  of  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  people  being  taken  there 
cheaply.  Houses  of  all  classes  were  being 
built  in  the  outskirts  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per 
vear.  Dr.  Hope  (Medical  Officer  of  Health) 
and  Mr.  F.  T.  Turton  (Deputy-Surveyor)  gave 
evidence  bearing  out  in  detail  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Cripps.  The  Inspector  remarked  that 
he  intended  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  accommodation  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  people. 

Proposed  New  Fire  Station,  Jarrow.— On 
the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknell,  M.Inst.C.E., 
held  an  inquiry,  at.  the  Jarrow  Town  Hall,  re¬ 
specting  an  application  of  the  Corporation  for 
sanction  to  borrow  1,000?.  for  the  erection  of 
a  fire  brigade  station  in  Wylam-street,  and 
to  provide  fire  extinguishing  appliances.  Mr. 
J  Petree.  Borough  Surveyor,  said  it  was  pro- 
nosed  to  erect  the  new  station  on  the  ground 
adioining  the  town  hall,  and  connected  with 
it  would  be  telephonic  communication.  Mr. 
Petree  also  nresented  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
station  for  the  consideration  of  the  Inspector, 
and  the  inquiry  closed. 


Hegal. 


CASE  UNDER  THE^LONDON  BUILDING 


The  defendant  had,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  employers,  at  night  time,  after  the 
premises  were  closed,  cut  an  opening  in  the 
party  wall  dividing  two  shops  at  No.  86  and 
86a,  Lillie-road,  Fulham,  whereby  the  said 
buildings  were  united  in  contravention  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  defendant  was  fined  20s.,  and  2s.  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  occupiers  of  the 
premises,  Messrs.  Leon  Roberts,  Ltd.,  were 
summoned  for  non-compliance  with  a  notice 
of  irregularity,  served  by  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor,  requiring  them  to  close  up  the  opening 
cut  in  the  party  wall. 

The  magistrate  adjourned  the  summons,  at 
the  defendants’  request,  to  enable  them  to 
make  an  application  to  the  London  County 
Council  in  reference  to  certain  proposed 
alterations  to  the  premises. 


COMBINED  DRAINAGE  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Nathan  v.  Rouse  came  before 
a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Kennedy  and  Ridley,  on  the  25th  ult.,  on  the 
plaintiff’s  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  County 
Court  judge  of  Shoreditch. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Moyses 
appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  R. 
Cunningham  Glen  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Macmorran  said  the  action  was  brought 
by  the  occupier  of  one  house  to  recover  from 
an  adjoining  occupier  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  cost  of  abating  a  nuisance  under  sec¬ 
tion  120  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891.  Mr.  Nathan  had  been  served  by  the 
local  authority  with  notice  to  abate  a  nuisance 
caused  by  the  escape  of  sewage  on  his  pre¬ 
mises  from  a  drain  which  drained  three  ad¬ 
joining  houses,  the  middle  house  being  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Nathan,  and  an  order 
was  made  on  Mr.  Nathan  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Mr.  Nathan  did  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  drain  on  his  own  premises,  and 
commenced  the  present  action  to  recover  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  expenses  from  the 
defendant  (one  of  the  adjoining  occupiers) 
under  section  120  of  the  Act.  The  County 
Court  judge  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  was  for 
work  done  on  his  premises,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  defendant 
was  liable  to  repair  or  make  good  the  drain 
running  from  his  house  under  the  plaintiff’s. 
As  it  seemed  to  the  learned  County  Court 
judge  that  it  was  the  plaintiff  by  whose  act 
and  default  the  drain  allowed  sewage  to 
escape,  the  nuisance  was  not  caused  by  any 
act  or  default  of  the  defendant,  and  he  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  The  learned 
counsel  contended  that,  as  the  defendant  sent 
sewage  from  his  premises  into  the  drain,  he 
was  liable  to  contribute  under  the  section. 

Mr.  Glen,  for  the  defendant,  submitted  that, 
as  the  defendant  was  under  no  obligation  to 
repair,  he  was  not  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  result,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  he  was  not  able  to 
say  that  the  finding  of  the  learned  County 
Court  judge,  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  defendant  was  liable  to  repair  or  make 
good  the  drain  running  from  his  house  under 
the  plaintiff’s,  was  wrong  as  a  matter  of  law. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  repair  the  drain, 
and  he  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  County  Court  judge  was  wrong  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  act  or  default  of  the 
defendant  causing  the  nuisance. 

Justices  Kennedy  and  Ridley  concurred, 
and  the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed, 


with  costs. 


At  the  West  London  Police  Court,  on 
January  24,  Mr.  Henry  Jordan,  builder  was 
summoned  before  Mr.  Garrett  one  of  the 
magistrates  at  the  above-named  Court  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  F  W  Hamilton,  .  District 
Surveyor  for  North  Fulham,  for  having  com¬ 
menced  certain  works  m,  to,  or  upon  a  build- 
imr  without  serving  a  building  notice,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  145  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 


COSTS  IN  AN  ACTION  FOR 
DILAPIDATIONS. 

The  case  of  Clark  v.  Cleveland  came  be¬ 
fore  a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Kennedy  and  Ridley,  on  the  27th  ult.,  on 
plaintiff’s  appeal  from  an  order  made  by  the 
County  Court  judge  of  Farnham  that  plaintiff 
should  pay  part  of  the  defendant’s  costs  in  an 
action  for  dilapidations. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  the 
tenant  of  the  plaintiff,  and,  the  house  let 
being  out  of  repair,  the  plaintiff,  before  the 
tenancy  determined,  inspected  it  and  told  the 
defendant  what  he  required  done  in  discharge 
of  the  covenants  in  the  lease.  The  defendant 
employed  a  surveyor,  and  there  was  some 
communication  between  the  surveyor  and  the 
plaintiff,  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after 
the  tenancy  had  determined  that  there  was 
any  definite  admission  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  Subsequently  a  letter 
was  written  on  the  defendant’s  behalf  con¬ 
taining  the  suggestion  that  the  parties  should 
agree  upon  an  independent  surveyor  to  settle 
the  matter.  To  this  the  plaintiff  replied  that 
a  new  tenant  had  gone  into  the  house,  and  the 


matter  must  take  its  course.  The  plaintiff 
then  brought  the  present  action,  and  when  it 
came  on  for  hearing  the  parties  agreed  that 
as  it  was  only  a  question  of  amount,  the 
matter  should  be  referred.  The  County 
Court  judge  (Judge  Russell),  upon  these 
facts,  directed  a  reference,  and  made  an 
order  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the 
plaintiff’s  costs  up  to  that  date. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
the  point  to  be  decided  was  whether  the 
learned  County  Court  judge  had  a  discretion 
and  acted  upon  it  judicially  in  ordering  the 
successful  plaintiff  to  pay  the  defendant’s 
costs  up  to  the  time  of  an  effective 
admission  of  the  defendant’s  liability. 
His  lordship  did  not  think  it  could 
bo  said  that  the  plaintiff’s  letter  saying  that 
the  matter  must  take  its  course  was  un¬ 
reasonable.  He  did  not  think  that  the  learned 
County  Court  judge,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  had  any  materials  on  which  he 
could  properly  exercise  a  discretion  to  make 
the  plaintiff  pay  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  defendant. 

Justices  Kennedy  and  Ridley  concurred,  and 
the  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed. 

Mr.  Barnard  Lailey  appeared  for  the  appel¬ 
lant,  and  Mr.  Colam  for  the  respondent. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 


219  of  1904.— W.  F.  Cole:  Floor  Clamps. 

A  device,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  an 
elongated  base,  a  plunger  _  arranged  for  re- 
ciprocatory  movement  longitudinally  of  said 
base,  a  head  having  a  grooved  face  mounted 
transversely  of  the  plunger  at  its  forward 
end,  serrated  plates  positively  clamped  upon 
the  sides  of  said  base,  the  teeth  of  said  plates 
gradually  increasing  in  length  from  the  for¬ 
ward  to  the  rear  ends  thereof,  and  mechanism 
mounted  upon  the  base  for  advancing  the 
plunger  and  locking  it  in  advanced  position.  | 

313  of  1904.— F.  W.  Brittan  and  L.  H. 

Cross  :  Locking  Device  for  Nuts. 

A  nut-securing  device,  wherein  locking 
washers  are  employed,  consisting  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  on  the  washer  which  is  to  engage  with 
the  nut  of  one  or  more  projections  adapted 
to  catch  the  nut  as  it  is  screwed  down  so 
that  said  washer  is  carried  round  by  the  nut, 
and  also  of  one  or  more  substantial  ridges  ' 
into,  against,  or  between  which  the  side  face 
of  the  nut  become  bedded  as  this  latter  is 
tightened  down. 

2,935  of  1904.— T.  E.  Devonshire:  Lining 
for  Tunnels,  Subways,  Lift  Shafts,  and  the 
like. 

Segments  for  lining  tunnels,  subways,  lift 
shafts,  and  the  like,  said  segments  being 
made  of  curved  blocks  of  concrete  reinforced 
by  a  construction  of  rods,  wires,  or  expanded 
metal,  or  the  like,  towards  the  convex  and 
concave  face  of  the  blocks,  and  having,  be¬ 
tween  the  said  rods,  wires,  expanded  metal, 
or  the  like,  ribs  forming  part  of,  or  extending 
across,  a  metal  frame  perforated  with  bolt 
holders,  spaces  being  left  for  the  introduction 
of  the  bolts. 

3,062  of  1904.— N.  G.  Bacon  :  Window  Curtain 
Supports  and  Hangers. 

A  device  for  suspending  curtains,  said  device 
consisting  of  a  rod  or  arm  having  one  end 
arranged  to  turn  horizontally  in  a  socket  or 
in  sockets  so  as  to  form  a  bracket,  and  so 
that  the  arm  or  rod  and  the  curtain  sus¬ 
pended  therefrom  can  be  swung  horizontally 
through  a  semi-circle  or  through  any  part  01 
a  semi-circle. 

3,113  of  1904.— J.  T.  Neae:  School  Vats,  mi 
the  like.  i  I 

A  desk  provided  with  a  pivoted  top,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  combination  of  sliding  fu*c[8> 
pivoted  supports,  and  curvilinear  slots,  witn 
or  without  recesses,  whereby  the  said  top  may 
be  moved  to  and  held  in  the  various  positions. 
3,627  of  1904.— J.  Cartwright:  Portable  Tire 
Stoves. 

Portable  fire  stoves  for  cooking  and  other 
purposes,  constructed  from  a  few  simp  e  part 
adapted  for  compact  packing  or  bundling  to¬ 
gether  without  the  use  of  tools,  or  °‘  y  . 
and  nuts,  or  other  loose  or  independen 
fastening  devices. 

3,737  of  1904.— W.  Reuter  :  Means  for  Lmi 
ing  or  Charging  Cranes,  Elevators,  ' 
veyors,  and  the  like. 

Cranes,  elevating;  apparatus,  conveyors, 
the  like,  comprising  a  magnet  or  magnets  1 


•All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  — 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  <■ 
be  made. 


1  which 
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iDDinE  the  material,  and  a  holder  cradle, 
uentacle  or  conveyor  band  in  or  unto  winch 
.  material  is  discharged,  the  provision  of 
aans  whereby  the  loading  magnet  or  mag- 
,ts  is  or  are  given  a  swinging  motion  or 
,  intermittent  to  and  fro  motion  for 
labling  the  magnet  or  magnets  frequently  to 
ise  loads  and  to  discharge  them  in  or  into 
e  said  receptacle  or  conveyor  band. 

521  of  1904.— W.  Allman  and  J.  H.  Watson  : 
Boor-closing  Apparatus  and  Door  Checks. 
iiis  relates  to  door  springs,  consisting  in  the 
.mbination  of  a  shoe  secured  to  the  lower 
irt  of  the  door,  having  a  rod  subject  to  the 
ition  of  a  spring,  having  at  its  forward  end 
lug  and  spindle  mounted  in  a  shallow  box 
ced  in  the  floor,  said  spindle  provided  with 
uds  or  the  like. 

532  of  1904.— F.  Barker  :  Locks. 
lock  guard,  fitting  upon  the  stump  of  lock 
hich  acts  as  a  pivot  for  the  levers  of  the 
ck,  and  also  upon  the  stump  in  the  lock, 
ith  a  longitudinal  slot  therein,  which  allows 
jit  of  lock  to  traverse. 

076  of  1904.— G.  F.  Lawrence  :  Sash 
'Balances. 

sash  balance,  consisting  in  the  combination 
'  a  casing,  a  spring-operated  gear  wheel 
votally  and  adjustably  suspended  therein, 
id  a  locking  device  adapted  to  recede  from 
id  approach  the  gear  wheel,  such  parts  being 
ispectively  formed  and  being  adapted  to  co- 
lerate. 

377  of  1904.— W.  McLaren:  Dust  Screen  for 
Railway  Carriages  and  other  Windows. 
dust  screen  wherein  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth, 
uslin,  or  other  desirable  fabi'ic  is  attached 
side  laths  adapted  to  be  applied  to  the 
des  of  a  window  opening  so  as  to  stretch 
.e  fabric  across  the  latter,  the  said  laths 
jing  held  in  position  by  a  transverse  lath 
■ranged  between  them. 

389  of  1904.— G.  J.  Coles  :  Locks  or  Latches. 
xiks  or  latches,  consisting  of  a  pivoted  latch- 
>lt  weighted  to  lie  in  its  normal  position, 
id  having  a  projecting  end  adapted  to 
igage  a  staple  and  be  moved  thereby  out  of 
i  normal  position,  and  to  reassume  its 
>rmal  position  behind  the  staple  by  gravity, 
id  to  be  locked  by  a  bolt  engaging  with  the 
tch-bolt. 

134  of  1904.— G.  Anderson:  Window  Sash 
Fittings. 

indow  sash  fittings,  used  in  combination 
d  comprising  a  sliding  plate  attached  to  the 
sh  cord,  and  carrying  a  pivoted  bell-crank, 
e  arm  of  which  is  adapted  to  be  brought 
der  the  batten  rod  of  the  window  frame, 
d  a  second  plate  attached  to  the  swinging 
sh,  having  an  upwardly  projecting  pin 
apted  to  swivel  said  bell-crank  in  swinging 
en  and  closing  the  sash. 

>64  of  1904.-J._W.  Ewart:  A  Base  or  Wall 
Block  to  Facilitate  the  'Erection  of  Electric 
Light  Fixtures  and  Provide  Better  Insula¬ 
tion  at  their  Bases. 

lis  invention  consists  of  an  ordinary  wood 
other  block,  to  which  is  fitted  a  china  or 
ier  non-conducting  core  or  centre.  Upon 
is  non-conducting  core  is  fixed  two  metal 
itos  having  suitable  screw  terminals,  to 
iich  terminals  both  the  line  wires  and  the 
;ing  wires  are  attached,  thus  obviating  the 
cessity  of  the  usual  hand-made  joints  be- 
ath  the  metal  base  of  the  electric  light 
tures. 

18  of  1904. — -R.  W.  Hill:  Chimney  and 
Ventilator  Tops. 

iis  invention  relates  to  chimney  and  vend¬ 
or  tops.  A  chimney  and  ventilator  top,  as 
ide  in  accordance  with  this  invention,  is  a 
indrical  or  conical  bonnet,  open  at  che 
per  end  and  having  apertures  at  different 
els  and^  at  different  points  around  the 
anet.  The  said  apertures  communicate 
'Ween  the  interior  of  the  bonnet  and  the 
ernal  atmosphere.  From  the  lower  edge 
each  aperture  is  extended  inwards  and 
vards  a  fixed  inclined  vane.  These  vanes 
iect  draught  entering  from  without  at  the 
irtures  and  direct  it  upwards  in  the  bonnet, 
is  increasing  upward  draught  in  the 
mney  or  in  a  ventilator  shaft  or  ventilator, 
a  vanes  oppose  down  draught  and  deflect 
current  to  pass  out  of  the  bonnet  through 
said  apertures. 

103  of  1904.— J.  E.  Preston:  Flushing  Cis- 
■rns  for  Water-closets  and  the  like. 
shing  cisterns  for  water-closets  and  the 
^  characterised  by  the  combination  with  a 
ning  cistern  of  a  ball,  which  is  mounted 
slide  upon  a  vertical  guide,  and  is  con- 
ted  with  the  valve  or  cock  in  such  a 
iner  that  the  valve  or  cock  is  actuated  by 
varying  level  of  the  water. 


23,870  of  1904. — E.  W.  Roberts  :  Glazing 
Bars  or  Astragals  for  Roof  Lights  and 
Windows. 

This  invention  relates  to  glazing  bars  or 
astragals,  consisting  of  a  steel  tee  bar  with 
top  continuation,  entirely  coated  with  an 
alloy  of  tin,  having  a  glazing  cap  of  pure 
lead,  the  steel  bar  having  two  grooves  for  the 
reception  of  packing,  which  is  composed  of 
asbestos. 

24,337  of  1904. — F.  C.  Zacharie:  Water-closets. 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  ball, 
a  hinged  seat,  an  overhead  flushing  tank,  a 
chain  connecting  the  seat  with  the  valve  of 
the  overhead  tank  for  operating  same,  and 
a  weight  connected  with  said  chain,  and 
arranged  to  normally  hold  the  seat  in  a  prac¬ 
tically  vertical  position. 

24,559  of  1904. — H.  G.  Voight:  Locks  and 
Latches. 

A  device,  consisting  of  two  plates  arranged 
to  be  secured  to  opposite  sides  of  a  door, 
a  knob  carried  by  each  of  said  plates,  said 
knobs  being  in  alignment,  a  latch  slide 
carried  by  one  of  said  plates,  two  roll  backs 
co-acting  with  said  slide,  one  of  said  roll 
backs  being  operated  by  one  of  said  knobs, 
the  other  roll  back  being  operated  by  the 
other  knob. 

25,380  of  1904. — J.  W.  Hartmann:  Wood 
Columns  and  the  like. 

A  hollow  column,  composed  of  a  series  of 
staves  of  irregular  widths,  said  staves  being 
of  _  less  width  at  the  termini  than  at  a 
point  intermediate  thereof,  to  conform  with 
the  desired  form  of  swelled  column,  each 
stave  having  integral  locking  devices  upon 
each  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  radius,  and 
parallel  with  the  edges  thereof. 

25,576  of  1904. — A.  H.  Wegener:  A  Nut  Lock. 
A  nut  lock,  consisting  in  the  combination  with 
a  bolt  of  a  nut  engaging  the  bolt  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  narrowing  recess,  the  back  wall  of  said 
recess  having  a  groove  corresponding  in  form 
to  the  threads  of  the  bolt,  a  clutch  movable 
in  said  recess,  and  having  peripheral  surfaces 
corresponding  in  form  to  the  threads  of  the 
bolt  and  the  groove  of  said  recess,  the  said 
clutch  being  arranged  to  simultaneously 
engage  the  threads  of  the  bolt  and  groove  of 
said  recess. 

26,164  of  1904. — F.  J.  J.  Gibbons:  Fastening 
for  a  Door. 

A  thumb-latch  fastening  for  a  door,  in  which 
the  latch  is  pivoted  to  a  plate  which  is 
adapted  to  be  inserted  in  a  mortice  recess 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  door,  and  be 
secured  to  the  door  by  an  addition  to,  or  ex¬ 
tension  of,  the  plate,  which  addition  or  ex¬ 
tension  covers  the  orifice  of  the  recess. 

26,193  of  1904.— C.  W.  Brown  (W.  F. 
Warden) :  Combined  Ventilators  and  Sky¬ 
lights. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  venti¬ 
lator  with  a  skylight  and  adjustable  damper, 
said  ventilator  having  vanes  or  louvres  on 
the  sides  of  the  light  shaft,  and  an  outer  rim 
or  sleeve  for  protection  from  the  weather,  an 
adjustable  damper  by  which  the  admission  of 
air  can  be  regulated  or  stopped  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  light  from  the  skylight. 

26,284  of  1904. — -E.  Kennard  :  Spanners,  Turn¬ 
keys,  or  the  like. 

A  spanner  adapted  to  fit  nuts  with  various 
shapes  or  sizes,  comprising  a  lever  piece  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  spigot  or  socket  of  square  or 
other  suitable  section  adapted  to>  fit  corre¬ 
spondingly  shaped  sockets  or  spigots  on  one 
end  of  a  number  of  socket  or  key  pieces,  the 
other  ends  of  which  ai-e  adapted  to  fit  nuts  of 
various  sizes  or  shapes. 

3,944.  of  1904. — E.  Lines  :  A  Stoneware  Pipe 
J  oint. 

A  spigot  and  socket  pipe  joint,  consisting  in 
the  employment  of  a  slot  or  slots  on  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  socket  adapted  to  receive  wedges 
of  bitumen  or  other  suitable  material  between 
the  socket  and  spigot. 

5,353  of  1904. — J.  Stewart:  Anti-Flooding  or 
Non-Return  Valves  for  Gully  and  other 
Sanitary  Traps. 

This  invention  relates  to  anti-flooding  valves 
for  the  prevention  of  the  return  of  sewage  or 
flood  water  through  gully,  intercepting,  and 
other  sanitary  traps.  According  to  this  in¬ 
vention  the  valve  is  constructed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — A  suitably-shaped  valve  plate 
is  used  with  a  spigot  on  the  underside;  on  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  spigot  a  rubber  or 
other  suitable  ring  is  fixed;  against  this  ring 
or  seating  a  hinged  flap,  with  a  float  on  the 
underside,  rises  with  the  flood  water  and 


closes  the  opening,  thereby  preventing  the 
flooding  or  return  of  the  sewage  or  flood 
water  in  the  area  drained. 


7,533  of  1904.— J.  Cooper  and  W.  Walker- 
Mean,  for  X  entilatmg  and  Humidifying 
Air  of  Spinning -roams  and  other  Apart- 


An  apparatus  for  purifying  and  humidifying 
a.r  in  spinning-rooms  and  othor  apartments 
consisting  of  a  trough  for  containing  wato 
a  cover  to  said  trough  forming  a  chamber  above 
the  water,  endless  bands  of  filtering  cloth 
passing  over  rollers  superposed  m  said 
chamber  in  such  positions  that  the  filtering 
cloth  is  dipped  m  the  water  as  the  rollere 
are  rotated,  a  fan  or  other  device  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  air  through  the  filtering  cloth 
covered  water  troughs  for  receiving  and 
humidifying  the  purified  air,  and  air  distri¬ 
butors  for  disseminating  the  purified  and 
humidified  air  through  the  room. 


11,523  of  1904.  E.  Stoffler:  Manufacture  of 
Lime  and  Sand  Bricks  or  Blocks. 

A  method  of  manufacturing  bricks  or  blocks 
of  lime  and  sand,  consisting  in  mixing  sand 
and  caustic  lime  with  the  addition  of  water 
or  steam  m  open  or  closed  vessels,  and  in 
simultaneously  grinding  the  mixture  which 
is  subsequently  moulded  and  hardened  with 
steam. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY- 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

January  23.— By  Green  &  Son  (Hammer¬ 
smith). 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— Wells-rd.,  "  The  Farm  ” 
with  yards,  stabling,  and  two  cottages 

adjoining,  f.,  e.r.  175Z .  £2  Ann 

Hammersmith.— 11,  South-st.,  also  “Spring  ’ 
Cottage,”  with  yards,  etc.,  c.,  y.r.  120Z. 

194  to  200  (even),  Dalling-rd.  (s. ).  area 

KfWnft.  f  w  OA7  4c  0  '  ca 


2,500 


5.670  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  96Z.  4s. . .  7 . . . . . . 

202  to  208  (even),  Dalling-rd.,  area  6,645  ft.’  ’  U 

f.,  w.r.  97 1.  10s .  ’  afif) 

Cardross-st.,  f.g.  rents  71Z.,  reversions ‘from 

61  to  69  . .  , ,660 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Holloway. — 6,  Harvist-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  71. 

e. r.  42Z . _  -  qKn 

Tottenham.— 2  and  4,  NorthumberlancLgr’  ’ 

with  nursery  ground,  u.t.  454  yrs.,  a  r 

10 1.  10s.,  y.r.  451 . .  760 

By  Hunt  &  Peddar  (at  Needham  Market)!  ’ 

Needham  Market,  Suffolk.— High-st.,  “The 
Post  Office,”  with  two  residences  and  shop 

adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  30Z . 7  440 

Bridge-st.,  a  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  21Z.  _  260 

Ipswich-rd.,  copyhold  business  premises  . "  ann 

Battisford,  Suffolk.— “  The  Vale  Farm,”  73  a 

0  r.  13  p.,  f.,  y.r.  45Z . ‘  850 

“  Plantation  Cottage  ”  and  6  a.  0  r.  16  p. 

f. >  y-r’  15* . ’.  230 

January  24. — By  Browett  &  Taylor. 

Norwood. — 5,  11,  and  13,  Eockmount-rd.  u  t 

72  yrs.,  g.r.  22Z.  10s.,  y.r.  98Z . .  510 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

Eaynes  Park.— 64,  Lambton-rd.,  u.t.  924  yrs. 

g. r.  51.  5s.,  e.r.  30Z . \  £70 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Mile  End.— Mile  End-rd.,  the  “  Coach  and 
Horses  ”  p.h.,  profit  rentals  of  60Z.  for 

35$  years,  and  10Z.  for  10$  yrs .  1  12s 

Plaistow. — Brooks-rd.,  the  “  Gladstone  ”  b.li. 

and  House  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  50Z.  ’  920 

Tipton  Park.— 134  and  136,  NeviUe-rd.,  ’  1 

w.r.  4 6Z.  16s . ’  420 

135  to  143  (odd),  Neville-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  117Z.  1000 

11,  Stukeley-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  28Z.  12s .  ’500 

171  and  173,  Plashet-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  58Z.  10s.  . .  600 

Bethnal  Green. — 32.  Coventry-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26Z.  220 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 230,  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  75Z .  650 

Stockwell. — 7,  Hargwynne-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g  r. 

6Z.,  w.r.  52Z. . ....  285 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Lawrence  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Islington.— Upper-st.,  the  “  Royal  Mail  ”  p.h., 

u.t.  54  yrs.,  y.r.  140Z.,  with  goodwill _  12,700 

January  25.— By  Fuller  &  Ruddock. 

We3t  Drayton,  Middlesex.— 41  to  44,  War- 

wick-rd  ,  f.,  w.r.  104Z .  950 

By  A.  Preece  &  Son. 

Wood  Green  — 90,  Pellatt-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  26Z .  300 

Norwood. — 10,  Cambridge-rcL,  u.t.  56  vrs.,  g.r. 

6Z.,  y.r.  28Z . 200 

January  26. — By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 40,  42,  44,  and  119,  Moody-st.,  f. 

w.r.  109Z.  4s .  1,040 

88,  Devonshire-st.,  f.,  w.r.  37 Z.  4s .  425 

Bow. — 1  to  5,  Harley-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  71Z., 

y.r.  207Z .  990 

Harley-st.,  i.g.r.  98Z.  2s.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

83Z.  3s.  6d.,  with  reversion  .  510 

Forest  Gate. — 13,  Earlham-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  34Z. . . .  490 

St.  George’s  East. — 46,  48,  and  48a,  Dean-st., 

f.,  w.r  58Z.  10s .  600 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Holloway. — 1  and  3,  Cardozo-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  15 Z.,  y.r.  96Z .  1,030 

Barnsbury. — 61,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

6Z.,  e.r.  36Z .  265 

Caledonian-road. — No.  82  (s.),  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

10Z.,  y.r.  6UZ .  445 

Pentonville. — 27,  Chapel-st.,  (s.),  u.t.  8  yrs., 

g.r.  22Z.,  y.r.  65 Z .  170 

28  and  29,  Chapel-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  46Z., 

y.r.  130Z .  500 

Holloway. — 36,  38,  and  40,  Campbell-rd.,  (s.), 

u.t.  73$  yrs.,  g.r.  182.,  y.r.  93Z.  16s .  460 
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By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

New  Southgate. — 43  and  45,  Glenthorne-rd., 

u.t.  77}  yrs.,  g.r.  11Z.  12s.,  y.r.  54Z.  16s. . .  £350 

Brixton. — 371,  Coalharbour-la.,  u.t.  61}  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z.,  e.r.  60Z .  490 

Old  Kent-road.— 317,  East-st.  (s.),  f.,y.r.  24Z.,  340 

50,  Loder-st.,  with  yard  and  stabling,  u.t. 

40}  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.,  w.r.  85Z.  16s .  375 

Feckham. — 5  to  10,  Camden-av.,  f.,  y.r.  205Z.  3,040 

Streatham.— 89,  Gleneagle-rd.,  u.t.  90}  yrs., 

g.r.  10Z.  10s.,  e.r.  65Z .  660 

Peckham.— 188,  High-st.  (a.),  f.,  y.r.  60Z .  960 

By  G.  Trollope  &  Sons. 

Belgravia. — 58,  Belgrave-rd.,  u.t.  32}  yrs., 

g.r.  15Z.,  p .  650 

By  Varley  &  Locking. 

Stoke  Newington. — 22n,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  42} 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  e.r.  55Z .  390 

90,  Wiesbaden-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.  10s., 

y.r.  34Z .  350 

January  27. — By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Camberwell. — 24  to  32  (even),  Camberwell-gr., 
and  45A  and  47,  Grove-la.,  area  26,700  ft., 

f. ,  e.r.  600Z .  9,000 

Holloway. — 34,  Thane  Villas,  u.t.  46}  yrs., 

g. r.  71.  7s.,  e.r.  36Z .  235 

By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Bethnal  Green. — 11,  Cranbrook-rd.,  and  16A 
and  18,  Harold-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.  10s., 

w.r.  55Z .  350 

46,  48,  and  52,  Usk-st.,  w.r.  79Z.  6s.,  also 

i.g.r.  26Z.,  u.t.  25}  yrs.,  g.r.  45Z.  10s .  300 

Pitsea,  Essex. — Station-parade,  10  plots  of 
building  land,  also  land  in  rear,  with 

building  thereon,  f .  400 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—' The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions-  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO  I 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary,  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  3. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
TJntel)  —A  paper  on  11  Recent  Developments  in  Electric 
Lighting  ”  will  be  read  by  Professor  H.  T.  Davidge, 
Wh.Sc.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  4. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  —  Twenty-second 
annual  dinner,  Venetian  Chamber,  Holbom  Restaurant. 

e'8J Uwporated  British  Institute  of  Certim  Carpen¬ 
ters  \3mion  Wall,  E.C.).-Mr.  G.  Ayies  on  “The 
Steel  Square.  M0SDAT>  February  0. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— ( 1)  To  announce 
the  name  of  the  person  the  Council  propose  to  submit 
*  a  0™eeip°eut  of  the  Eoy.l  Gold  Medal  1905;  (2) 
the  President,  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  to  deliver  an 
SreS  to  student.  ;  (3)  Mr.  A  N  Prentice  to  read  a 
Seism  of  the  work,  submitted  for  the  prizes  and 
studentships  1904-1905  ;  (4)  presentation  of  prizes  by 

thsSS/doe°Ntwili«”'— The  President  for  the  past  year 

Mr  David  B.  Butler,  will  present  the  premiums  awarded 
te  papers  read  durine  the  year  The  President  for  the 
yea?  1905  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  West,  will  deliver  his 

‘TS 1  Spi.lm.un,  F.S.A., 

on  “The  Wallace  Collection,"  illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  [Incorporated).— Mi. 
T  R  Fulton  on  "  How  to  Attain  Original  Thought  in 
Architecture,  ’  ’  illustrated  by  limelight  views.  6  p.m. 

Olasaow  Philosophical  Society  I Architectural  Section). 
—Mr  D.  Cook  on  “The  Relations  of  Proprietor, 
Architect',  and  Contractor.”  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  7. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (1)  Paper  to  be  further 
‘‘Floating  Docks,”  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Clark;  (2) 
discussed,  capers  to  be  read,  (a)  “  Alfreton 

S“JTnS"  by  si?  B.  F.  Crosbte  trench,  M.A.  ; 

(6“°  The  Beconstraetion  ol  Moncrieffe  Tunnel,”  by  Mr. 

“jSf Tot  VaStary  Engineer,,  ltd.  ( Lecture .  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  J.  T.  Griffin  on 
“  Scavenging  and  Disposal  of  Refuse.  7  p.m. 


Northern  Architectural  Association  Students’  Sketching 
Club. — Mr.  J.  Bruce  on  “  Stresses  in  an  Iron  Roof  of 
40  ft.  span,  with  all  Calculations.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Conference  on  School  Hygiene, 
in  the  University  of  London.  Address  by  Sir  Arthur 
Riicker,  M.A..  D.Sc. 

Bolton  Arts'  Guild.  —  Mr.  Marshall  Robinson  on 
“  Florence  and  the  Renaissance :  The  later  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

Wednesday,  February  8. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Conference  on  School  Hygiene 
(continued). 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  on  “Time 
Development  in  Photography,  and  Modern  Mechanical 
Methods  of  carrying  it  out.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Conference  continued)  — Schools— 
“Building  and  Equipment,”  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  “  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspection  and  Control,”  2  p  m.  to  4  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  W.  Schlich,  F.R.S.,  on 
“  Forestry  in  the  British  Empire,”  II.  5  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Miss  Ethel 
Charles  on  “  Modern  Architecture  in  London.”  6.30 


p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — (1)  Conclusion  of 
discussion  on  “  Fuel  Economy  in  Steam  Power  Plants,” 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Booth  and  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  ;  (2) 
“  The  Value  of  Overhead  Mains  for  Electric  Distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Adden- 
brooke.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  February  10. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  C.  S.  Spooner  on 
“  Church  Fittings.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — 9  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Conference  on  School  Hygiene: 
Training  in  Hygiene.  11  a.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Paper  to  be  read,  “  The  Reconstruction  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  River  Bridge,  Uruguay,”  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Risdon. 
8  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  11.  , 

Junior  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The  '*  Coming 
of  Age  ”  Dinner  of  the  Institution  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  at  6.30  for  7  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lindley.  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Incorporated  Clerks  of  Works  Association. — Twenty- 
second  annual  dinner.  Criterion  Restaurant.  6.15  p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  12  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 


18  0 


1  14 


Grizzles 

Facing  Stocks  ... 

Shippers  . 

Flettons  . 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . 
BestFarehamRed  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  . 12 


at  railway  depot. 


.  11  0  0 


Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Sal 
Glazed  . 2  0 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  o'  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton  ” 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  ” 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime....... . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  m  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d 

g°n,  Paddiiigtoa  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

-Go.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . .  p  g} 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)—  ”  ” 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1 
White  Basehed,  delivered  on  road  **  ” 

waggons,  Paddington  dep6t.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2} 


STONE  ( continued ). 


s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rlv .depot, 

Beer  ,,  .  1  6  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11}  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  „  „ 

1}  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . .  0  5  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Harc(  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

ield.  rly.  deptt. 


do. 


SLATES. 


£  b.  d. 


k  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200 at r.  d. 

x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

<  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
""  7  " 


13  5  0 


5  0 

x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  5-1  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 


.  48  0  per  1000 


4  0  per  doz. 


plain  tiles . 

Best  Ornamental  tiles 

Hip  tiles  . . . 

Valley  tiles . 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD.  .  . 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  *  8-  “• 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 13  10  0  b 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2}  in.  by  7  in.  and  .  . 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  ”  • 

Battens :  best  2}  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  l®88 ' 

7  in.  and  o  in- 

Deals  :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thu  bast 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  ,,  m  »  . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.,..  9  0  0  10  0 

2  in.  by  4}  in.  and  2  in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0  9  10  w 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards —  .... 

X  in.  and  1J  m.  by  7  in.  .  0  10  0 

}  in .  10  0  ■- 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  _  »  j 

orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  “  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  «  1 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  . 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  d  l  « 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  ..  n  n 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  1° 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by  „  on  n  0 

11  in . 18  10  0  I 

„  „  S  in.  hr  9  fa.  1710  0.  9 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  ,  ..  n  fl 

and  9  in . 13  10  0  gJJ: 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  L 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

>  Joikers’  Wood  ( continued ) .  At  per  standard, 

tetersburg:  first  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Qin  hv  11  in  21  0  0  22  10  0 

2  11 'S  8 

2  \l  2  2 

Siti .  . . v . . V  ■  11  0  0  12  10  0 

TUrf  JSUO.  deals,  3  m.  by  ^  ^  q  u  „  „ 

1122 

^-"^£1112  2  1112  2 

T,fl’itpns  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  wliite  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

86  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

"  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

jjtch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  0 

fellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  „ 

fellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  „ 

lauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

)anzig  ssd  Stettin  Oat  Logs  • 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0  0  3  6 

Smdl  „  „  .  0  2  6  0  2  9 

ffainscotOak Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

-)rv  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do . .  0  0  7  — 

3ry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta- 

'  basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

\  Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Irv  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

‘  Minch.. .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Peak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

Eneriean  Whitowood  Flanks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

’repared  Flooring,  etc.—  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

l  shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  14  0-  0  18  0 

li  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
tolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

-  sections  . . . 5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

’lompound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  5  0  ...  8  7  6 

■teel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

ngles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

litch  Plates . 7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

ast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
HON-  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

.Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

1  merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(’And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
heet  Iron,  Black- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

•>  ,,  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

»  „  26  g .  1115  0  ...  — 

heet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

•Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

..  »  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

heet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

,i  „  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

.  ».  a  »  26  g.  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

alvamsed  Corrugated  Sheets- 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

»  •>  22 g.  and 24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

»  „  26  g.  .  13  15  0  ...  — 

ast  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

ast  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

.»  ...  ..  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  - 

at  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

cad— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0*  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  0  0  ...  — 

Sod  P‘Pe  .  18  10  0  ...  — 

BgP'PO  P'Pe .  18  10  0  ...  — 

K0 — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  30  15  0  ...  — 

Sllesia11 .  30  10  0  ...  — 

(PPEK- 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

^  »  .  0  0  11  ...  — 

-opper  nails . 0  0  10  .  .  — 

IASS— 

3trong  Sheet .  „  0  0  94  — 

•>  .  „  0  0  10  ...  - 

a— English  Ingots .  „  0  1  44  — 

u>ER— Plumbers’  .  „  0  0  64  ’’’  — 

hs?-. .  008  - 

.  „  0  0  9  ...  — 
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ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  .  2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths . . . . .  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds  .  3|d. 

,,  fourths .  3d. 

26  oz.  thirds  . 43d. 

,,  fourths .  33d. 

32  oz.  thirds  .  5|d. 

„  fourths .  5d. 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz .  3Jd. 

1,  21  oz .  4ld. 

h  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  2d. 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  c 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  1 

„  ,,  „  in  barrels  .  ,,  0  1 

„  „  „  in  drums..... .  ,,  0  1 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  . ,,  0  1 

,,  ,,  „  in  barrels  .  ,,  0  1 

„  ,,  „  in  drums .  0  11 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . .  „  0  3 

„  in  drums . .  0  3 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  19  5 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cw  t.  0  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  galloi 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage  . . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

white  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . 

Best  Black  Japan . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . . . 

Berlin  Black  . . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Chinn, 
Ceylon.  &c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “The 
BUILDEB,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder”  by  Friday  Morning's  Pose. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

AYSGARTH. — For  rebuilding  and  widening  Estholme 
Bridge,  near  Aysgarth,  for  the  North  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bryning,  County 
Surveyor,  Northallerton  : — 


G.  R.  Wade  . .  £704  8  6 
C.  Bushby  & 

Sons .  677  0  0 

W.  Dinsdale  & 

R.  Moore  ..  567  10  0 


R.  Stevens _ £530  0  0 

G.  Dougill  & 

Sons,  Ays¬ 
garth,  R.S.O.*  550  0  0 


BARKING  TOWN. — For  road  works,  North-street 
improvement  scheme,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barking. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

D.  T.  Jackson,  Ripple-road,  Barking*  £1,149  11  2 

BUNDORAN  (Ireland). — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Tullaghan  House,  Bundoran,  for  Mrs.  Dickson. 
Mr.  T.  Elliott,  architect,  37,  DarliDg-street,  Ennis¬ 
killen  : — 

J.  Harvey  _ £1,390  10  I  O’Kane  .  £813  0 

J.  Donnelly. . . .  1,180  0  W.  A.  Cowan, 

J.  Bloomfield  . .  1,030  0  |  Ballinamallard*  807  10 


CARDIFF. — For  erecting  a  3unday  school  at  St. 
Catherine’s,  Canton,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Baker.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Halliday,  architect,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rodger,  14,  High-street,  Cardiff: — 


R.  Cox  &  Bardo  £933  7  0 
Shepton  &  Sons  890  0  0 
Gibson  &  Sons  858  0  0 
Blacker  Bros. . .  853  13  9 

S.  Andrews  & 

Sons .  852  1  3 

A.  Sims  .  845  18  0 

T.  Bevan .  835  0  0 


M.  W.  Morgan  £820  0  0 
W.  Symonds  & 

Co .  819  0  0 

Knox  &  Wells  810  9  0 
C.  C.  Dunn, 

Cardiff*  ....  800  0  0 
F.  Small .  750  0  0 


CHERTSEY. — For  constructing  two  bridges  known 
as  the  Plough  Bridges,  across  the  river  Wey,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  St.  George  Moore, 
engineer,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 
Edwards  &  Co.,  Arundel-street, 

Strand,  London* .  £3,162  5  5 

[Twenty-three  other  tenders  received.] 

CLAYGATE  — For  alterations  to  “  Claygate  House,” 
Claygate,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones.  Mr.  H.  Knight, 
architect,  London 

C.  Higby,  Thames  Ditton . £850 


EhFHSLD.— For  erecting  a  day-room  at  Enfield, 
Workhouse.  Chaseside,  for  the  Edmonton  Guardians. 
EC  —  E‘  Kmghtley’  architect,  106,  Cannon-street,. 

L.  &  W.  H.  Patman  £388  I  Sands  &  Burley  .  .  £344 

Almond  &  Sou  -  385  S.  Kind..  '  31ft 

T-  Pearce .  376  J.  Thomas  .  292 

Fairhead  &  Son  ....  350  | 


ESHER.— For  twelve  pairs  of  semi-detached  villas. 
Lower  Green-road,  Esher,  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  Knight 
architect,  London  : —  ’ 

Wheatley  &  Sons,  East  Molesey . £5,000 

ESHER.— For  additions  to  “Elmfleld,”  Esher 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  A.  Barker.  Mr.  H.  Knight,  architect, 
London : — 

Nicks  &  Co.,  Clapham  Junction . £2,400 

EXHALL.  —  For  erecting  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital  m  the  parish  of  Exhall,  for  the  Foleshiil  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  T.  F.  Tickner,  architect  and 
surveyor,  High-street-chambers,  Coventry  : — 

Kelbey  &  Son,  Foleshillf . £6,185  15 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  2,  Camomile-street, 
E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons.  Mr.  H.  Knight,  architect, 
London  : — 

Staines  &  Son . . .  £1,472 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  City  Restaurant, 
for  Mr.  A.  Schrader.  Mr.  H.  Knight,  architect, 
London : — 

G.  Kirby,  Hornsey .  £360 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  32  and  32a,  Old 
Change,  E.C.  Mr.  H.  Knight,  architect,  London: — 
Braid,  Pater,  &  Co . £5,500 

LONDON. — For  new1  blocks  of  flats,  Arlington  Park- 
mansions,  Tumham  Green.  Mr.  H.  Knight,  architect, 
London : —  g 

Barnes  &  Sod,  Chiswick  . £21,000 


A.  J.  Colborn _  £13,900  0 

J.  Christie  .  13,645  10 

G.  H.  Gibson _  13,585  0 

C.  Ansell .  13,499  0 

E.  Triggs .  13,188  0 

W.  J.  Renshaw  ..  12,971  0 
J.  Ferguson  &  Co.  12,898  0 
E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co.  12,756  0 
Lole  &  Co .  12,724  0 

H.  J.  Williams, 

Ltd.  . .  12,647  0 

Stimpson  &  Co.  . .  12,460  0 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co., 

Ltd. .  12,448  0 

Foster  Bros .  12,438  0 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  12,327  0 
Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd.  12,293  0 
Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.  12,223  0 
E.Lawrence  &  Sons  12,158  0 
W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  12,138  0 

W.  Willett  .  12,134  0 

Martin.  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  12,000  0 

Banyard  &  Son  . .  12,000  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  11,989  0 

Perry  Bros .  11,800  0 

L.  W  hitehead  &Co., 

Ltd .  11.778  0 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son  11,749  0 
Mattock  &  Parsons  11,650  0 

W.  Norton  .  11,514  0 

Wisdom  Bros .  11,500  0 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  11,400  0 

J.  Slielboume  &  Co.  11,275  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  11,105  0 
Galbraith  Bros.* . .  10,990  0 


tender  for  Cr. 
Shamrock  old 
stone.  materials.. 
..  £13,790 
. .  13,528 

. .  13,500 

. .  13,431 
, .  13,188 
. .  12,871 
. .  12,873 

..  12.704 

. .  12,694 


12,326 

12,438 

12,227 

12,310 

12,100 

12,043 


11,678 

11,630 

11,550 

11,814 

11,380 

11,292 

11,165 

11,117 

10,985 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  a  footbridge  and 
underground  convenience  at  Wedlake-street,  by  Harrow- 
road,  for  the  Paddington  Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  B. 
B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington : — 

A.  N.  Coles,  Plymouth  .  £2,149 

For  Steelwork  in  connexion  with  above  Bridge. 

Cross  &  Cross,  Walsall  .  £539 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  buildings  and  stores,, 
for  Messrs.  Smith,  Couch,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  N. 
Messrs.  Stephen  Petts  &  Co.,  surveyors,  323,  High-road, 
Wood  Green: — 

G.  Robinson,  Andover  Works,  Andover- 

road,  N.*  .  £131 

LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  the  roadwork 
and  platelaying  in  connexion  with  the  construction,  for 
the  underground  conduit  system  of  electrical  traction,  of 
the  tramways  authorised  by  the  London  County  Tram¬ 
ways  Act,  1904,  from  the  existing  lines  in  Cler  ken  well- 
road,  via  Rosebery-avenue  and  St.  John-street-road,  to 
the  existing  lines  at  the  “  Angel,”  Islington  : — 
Muirhead,  - 

Greig,  &  &Co-,Ltd.  £29,704  1  5 

Matthews  £31,619  15  6  R.W.Black- 

J.  G.  White  well  & 

&Co..Ltd.  31,218  7  10  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dick,  Kerr,  J.Mowlenufc 

&Co.,Ltd.  29,924  9  10  Co.,  Ltd., 

London*.  27,925  0  0 
[The  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  is 
£26,432  16s.  5d.] 

[Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  sub-let  to  the 
undermentioned  firms  (or  to  such  other  firm  or  firms 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  engineer  under  the  con¬ 
tract)  the  following  portions  of  *he  T'?°rk' , 

(1)  to  the  Hadfieid  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield, 
the  manufacture  of  the  special  work  (consisting  of  point*, 
crossings,  etc.) ;  (2)  to  the  Anderston  Foundry  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Middlesbrough,  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron 
yokes,  road  boxes,  and  covers;  (3)  to  the  Associated 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs. 
Martin,  Earle,  &  Co.,  the  supply  of  cement;  and  (4)  to 
Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  &  Bayliss,  Ltd.,  of  vtciver- 
hampton,  the  manufacture  of  the  tie-bars  aud  bolts.] 
TENDERS — Continued  on  page  133. 
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Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


♦Erection  of  Buildings,  etc . 

Road  Works  in  Streets  and  Passages . 

Pull,  and  rebuild.  “  The  Butchers'  Arms."  Blackwood 
Drainage  and  San.  Work  at  “  Dartmoor  Inn,”  Lydford 

Bridge,  Storesbrook.  near  Ledbury . 

Offices  and  Dwelling-house,  Cumberland-rd.,  Bristol 
Cleaning  Out  Small  Reservoir  at  Hough-End,  Bramley 

Repairs  to  Schools . 

Ten  Double-deck  Electric  Tramcars . 

Hartshill  Stones . 

Sinking,  etc.,  Trail  Shaft . 

Supplies,  etc . 

Steel  Foot  Bridge  at  Oldminster,  near  Sharpness .... 

Casualty  Department,  Boilerhouse,  etc . 

Sand  . . . 

Carriageway  in  Bellahouston  Park . 

Adds.,  etc.,  Schl  of  Science  &  Art,  Exhib.-bldgs.,  York 

*Making-up  Roads  . 

Drainage  Works,  Tillicoultry  . 

2  acres  of  Storm  Water  Filters,  Monk  Bfetton  - 

2  miles  of  Land  Drains,  etc.,  Sunnybank  Wood - 

Sinking  Pit . 

12-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  etc . 

Wood-Paved  Road  and  Asphalte  Foot  Paths . 

Removing  Galleries,  etc.,  at  Brithdir  Council  School 
Folding  Partitions  at  Senghenyod  Council  School  . . 
Alterations,  etc.,  at  Llantwit  Major  Council  School . . 

Relaying  Drains  at  Workhouse,  Erdington . 

2,400  yds.  Concentric  Armoured  Cable . . 

Safety  Side  Chains . 

Spiral  Springs  for  Safety  Chains . 

Alterations  to  “  Crown  Inn,”  Crakehall  . 

Improvements,  Church-street.  Bargoed . 

125  tons  of  Steel  Bridge  Girders  . 

Water  Supply,  Hill  Court  Estate,  Ross . 

Painting  External  Wood  and  Ironwork  at  Workhse. 

6.500  ft.  super,  of  2J-in.  Tooled  Yorkstone . 

6.500  ft.  super,  of  3-in.  Tooled  Yorkstone  . 

Hematite  Pig  Iron . 

Materials  for  Steel  Foundry . 

Brass  Boiler  Tubes . 

Steel  Palisade  Fencing  for  Platforms . 

Painting  Station  Buildings  . 

Three  Dwelling-Houses  at  Middlesbrough  Docks. .  . . 
3,550  sq.  yds.  Whinsett  Paving,  etc..  Vic.  Dock,  Hull 

Warehouse,  Offices,  etc..  Seward-s.treet,  Hull  . 

Four  Cottages  at  Bolton  Percy  &  Con  version  of  Bldngs. 

Buildings  and  Alterations  at  Workhouse  . 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Forming  and  Metalling  Carriageway,  Swansea-st.,etc. 
Paving,  etc..  Footways,  Swansea-st.,Menelans-st.,  etc. 

Iron  Footbridge . 

Road  Stone . 

House,  Medomsley-road,  Consett . . 

School  and  Alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Tibthorpe 

65  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Supplies,  etc . 

Alterations  and  Rebuilding  Frensham  Mill  Bridge  . . 

Private  Street  Works,  Junction-road . 

Road  Material,  Stores,  etc . . 

Stores  . 

Three  Artizans’  Dwellings  in  St.  Helen’s-rd.,  Brighton 

Electric  Lighting  on  Prince’s-parade . 

Electric  Lighting  in  Victoria-rooms  . 

Electric  Lighting  in  the  Town  Hall  . 

Market  Hall  and  Shops,  Newchurch-road . . . 

Labourers’  Cottages  . 

Dwelling-House  and  Offices,  Head’s  Nook  . 

Stores  (for  Northern  Counties  Committee,  Ireland) . . 

Materials  (Granite.  Gravel,  etc.) . 

A  Test  Borehole  at  Waterworks  Pmpng.  Stn.,  Beeston 

Hauling  Materials  . . . 

Water-tube  Boiler,  Steam  Feed  Pump,  etc . 

400-kw.  High-speed  Steam  Dynamo,  etc . 

Improvement  of  Miskin-street . 

Improvement  of  a  cross  street . 

Road  Material  . 

Fifty  Working-class  Houses,  Ashburton-park . 

Offices  for  the  City  Analyst,  eto.,  Eglington-street. . 

♦Brick  and  Concrete  Sewer  . 

Chapel  and  Schoolroom,  Maesycwmmer . 

Excise  Bonded  Warehouse  at  Narberth . 

Cartage  of  Main  Road  Material  and  Labour  . 

Two  Iron  Verandahs  to  Cottage  Blocks,  Sedgefleld.. 

Granite  and  Slag  . 

Road  Material  and  Cartage . 

Whinstone  . 

Materials . •••••, - V  •  •  v  •  v . 

House  and  Workshop,  Ford-lane,  Lanchester . 

Steps  from  Parade  to  Sands  at  Louisa  Gap . 

Paving,  Bristol  . . . 

Two  Vans  for  Infected  and  Disinfected  Articles  .... 

Two  Purifiers  at  Millwood  Works  . 

Materials . . . .  •  . . •••. . 

Additions  and  Alterations  at  Moss-terrace,  Elgin  . . 


Dartford  R.D.C. 

Tillicoultry  Town  Council  ..... 
Barnsley  Town  Council  . 


Aston  Guardians 
Ilford  U.D.C. 

Southern  Mahratta  Rlv.  Co.,  Ltd. . . 
do. 

Plews  &  Sons  . 

Gelligaer  and  Rhigos  R.D.C . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 


Kingston-on-Thames  Guardians 
Greenwich  Borough  Council  . . . . 


East  Indian  Railway  Co. . 


North-Eastern  Railway  Co. 


Stoke-upon-Trent  Guardians . 

Birm’ghm.,etc.,  Dist.  Drain’ ge  Board 
Cardiff  Corporation . 


Staines  U.D.C . 

Chipping  Norton  R.D.C. . 
Mr.  G.  Teasdale . 


Barry  U.D.C . 

West  Ham  Council  . 

Farnham  R.D.C . 

Leek  U.D.C . 

Woolwich  B.C . 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Brighton  Corporation  . . . 
Bridlington  Corporation  . 


Rawtenstall  Corporation. , 
Kilkenny  R.D.C.  . . 


Midland  Railway  Co.  _ 

Downham  R.D.C . 

Tarvin  R.D.C . . 

Weobley  R.D.C . 

Barbing  Town  U.D.C. _ 

do. 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 


Wisbech  R.D,C. 
Cork  Corporation  . 


Westminster  City  Council  . 

Trustees,  English  Baptist  Church! 

J.  Williams  . 

Warwickshire  C.C . 

Durham  County  Asylum . 

East  Retford  R.D.C . 

Bedfordshire  C.C.  , 

Selby  U.D.C . 

Leigh  Corporation . 

Weardale  and  Consett  Water  Co.  ’ 

Broadstairs,  etc.,  U.D.C . 

Sanitary  and  Improvement  Com.  . 

Deptford  Borough  Council . 

Todmorden  Corporation . 

Salford  Tramways  Committee  ’.'.'! 


Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead . 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Paving,  etc..  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  , 
Lansdowne  &  Griggs,  Metropolitan  Bank  Chambers,  Newport,  Mon. 

C.  Cole,  Architect,  50.  High-street,  Exeter . 

A.  Dryland,  County  Surveyor,  Shirehall,  Hereford  . 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland-road,  Bristol  . 

Jowett,  Kendall,  &  Son,  Architects,  10,  East-parade,  Leeds  .... 

Architect’s  Department,  Education  Offices,  Leeds . 

J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

A.  Fairfax,  Clerk,  29.  Bridge-street,  Banbury . 

H.  Barlow,  Council  Office.  Town  Hall,  Birr,  Ireland . 

Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E . 

Engineer  at  Paddington  Station,  London . 

F.  Holland,  Engineer.  11,  Parkinson’s-chambers,  Bradford . 

Belle  Isle,  Wakefield . 

J.  Whitton,  City-chambers,  249,  George-street,  Glasgow . 

A.  Creer,  Architect,  Guildhall,  York . 

W.  Harston,  Engineer,  Hythe-street,  Dartford  . 

Buchanan  &  Bennett,  C.E  ,  12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh . 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Manor  House  Offices,  Barnsley 
do. 

Manager,  Tirdonkin  Collieries,  Swansea . 

F.  A.  Wiblin,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  East  Stonehouse,  Devon - 

do. 

T.  M.  Franklen,  Clk.,  Glam.  County  Offices,  Westgate-st.,  Cardiff, 
do. 
do. 

C.  Whitwell  &  Son,  Architects,  23,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  — 

A.  H.  Shaw,  Electrical  Engineer,  Ley-street,  Ilford  . 

E.  Z.  Thornton,  Secretary,  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . 

do. 

W.  Hargreaves  Bourne,  Architect,  Darlington  . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Hengoed,  via  Cardiff . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station.  London . 

H.  T.  Blake,  Engineer.  44,  Broad-street,  Ross  . 

W.  H.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Greenwich-road,  S.E . 

do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas- lane,  London,  E.C . 

do. 
do. 
do. 

C.  A.  Harrison,  Engineer,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

W.  Bell,  Architect  to  Company,  York  . 

T.  M.  Newell,  Engineer,  Dock  Office,  Hull  . 

W.  Bell,  Architect  to  Company,  York  . 

do. 

A.  P.  Miller,  Architect,  Frederick- street.  Hanley  . 

Board’s  Office,  Tyburn,  nr.  Birmingham . 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  8taines . 

R.  Entwistle,  Surveyor,  Charibury  . 

T.  H.  Murray,  Architect,  Front-street,  Consett . 

Rev.  A.  E.  Hutchinson,  13,  Alma-villa,  Driffield  . 

E.  W.  Waite,  Water  Engineer,  Barry  . 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer’s  Office,  Tucker-street,  Canning  Town 
A.  J.  Stedman,  Surveyor,  South-street-chambers,  Farnham  . . 

W.  E.  Beacham,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leek . 

F.  Sumner,  Borough  Engineer,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead  . 

Spencer  Harty,  Borough  Surveyor,  City  Hall,  Dublin  . 

F.  J.  C.  May,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . 

J.  Lomas,  Electricity  Works,  Quay-road,  Bridlington . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Johnson,  Borough  Suifveyor,  Municipal-offices,  Rawtenstall 

K.  Comerford,  Clerk  to  Council . 

P.  Lockhart,  Land  Agent,  Corby  Castle,  Carlisle  . 

Mr.  Ellis,  Stores  Superintendent,  York-road  Station,  Belfast  . . 

H.  Wayman,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Downham  Market  . 

H.  B.  Killon,  Engineer,  20,  Cooper-street,  Manchester . 

F.  Gwillim,  Surveyor,  Weobley,  R.S.O . 

A.  Hugh  Seabrook,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  East-st.,  Barking 

do. 

W.  J.  Jones,  Public  Offices,  Pentre  . 

do. 

A.  G.  Catling,  Highway  Surveyor,  4,  Post  Office-lane,  Wisbech., 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Cork . 

do. 

Works  Department,  Westminster  City  Hall,  W.C . 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abercorn  . 

J.  Williams,  Wine  and  Spirit  Shipper,  Narberth,  Wales  . 

County  Surveyor,  6,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham  . 

W.  Crozier,  County  Architect,  Shire  Hall,  Durham  . 

T.  Henry,  Surveyor,  Retford . 

County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Bedford  . 

B.  McG.  Gray,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Selby  . 

T.  Hunter.  Borough  Engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Leigh,  Lancs.  . 

T.  E.  Taylor,  Architect,  Prospect-house,  Lanchester . 

H.  Hurd,  Town  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Broadstairs . 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office.  493,  New  Cross-road,  S.E . 

H.  Hawkins,  Gas  Works,  Millwood,  Todmorden . 

General  Manager,  32,  Blackfriars -street,  Salford  . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  . 

W.  R.  Copland,  C.E.,  116,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow . 

Caretaker,  Wesleyan  Church  Vestry,  Swanage  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W . 

J.  B.  Fairchild,  Surveyor,  Potterspury,  Stony  Stratford . 

,  do. 

S.  J.  Watson,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Bury . 

E.  L.  Woods,  Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bangor  . 

do. 

F.  W.  Chambers,  Secretary,  South  Parade  Pier,  Soutlisea  . 

J.  P.  M’Grath,  Arch.,  Commercial-bldgs.,  Foyle-st.,  Londonderry 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

Architect’s  Department,  19,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C . 


Feb.  10' 
do. 
do. 


Feb.  14- 
do. 


February  4,  i9°5-] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Ridings  at  Purification  Works  . 

hiraney  Stalk....... . 

oncrete  Reservoir,  etc . . 

Ipcw!’  Tramway  Rail  Retain  Booster . 

'  |0O-kw.  Steam  Dynamo  . 

Fatertube  Boiler  . . 

taction  Switchboard  . 

ast-IronPipesTs.Vbb  and  O.bbb  tons),  andValves.etc. 
lour- Dressing  Machine,  Comwallis-road  Workhouse 

toad  Materials  . . . . .  . . . . . 

Warehouse  at  Central  Stores,  Great  Horton . 

>arochial  Church,  Suncroft,  Co.  Kildare . 

ihristchurch  Tramway  Extension . 

toad  Works,  Chadwell  St.  Mary,  Essex  . . 

treet  Works  near  Old  Dock-road.  Grimsby . 

unply  of  Road  Materials,  Royal  Parks  . 

tonvenience  at  Heaton-park  . 

iranite . 

ime . . 


laterials . . 

iepaire  to  Cottages  . 

Widening  Bridge  at  Langsett-road,  Hillsborough  . . 

tmual  Contracts  . 

toad  Material . ••••••••••••;• . 

tebuilding  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Carlisle . 

.dditions  to  Bathroom  in  Infirmary . 

Inlargement  of  Sorting  Office,  Willesden . 

laterials . 

Editions  to  Hospital  . 

Firing,  etc.,  for  Electric  Light  of  Town  Hall  . 

Ingine  and  Boiler  Houses  . 

laterials . •••••• . 

lamilton  Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Iterations,  etc.,  of  Council  Schools,  Hoo . 

wenty  Houses  at  Crumlin  . 

aking-up  Roads  . 

hree  Sets  of  Gas  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps . . 

toneware  and  Cast-Iron  Sewers  . 

umping  Machinery  (Gt.  Baddow,  etc.,  Waterwks.) 

ridemouth  Cliff-road  . 

oad  Stone  . 

eating  of  New  Schools,  Higher  Broughton . 

swage  Works,  Stony  Stratford . 

swage  Works,  Wolverton  . 

ew  Offices,  St,  Weonard's  National  School . 

air  of  Semi-detached  Villas  . . . 

lectricity  Meters  . 

Bn  Houses  at  Cononley  . 

ainting,  etc.,  at  Workhouse  . 


By  whom  advertised. 


Combination  of  Rotlier  Distillers  . . 


Plymouth  Corporation . 

Stockport  Gas,  etc  ,  Committee 
Leith  Corporation . . 


do. 
do. 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 

Guardians,  St.  Mary,  Islington  . . . . 

Hollingbourn  R.D.C . 

Great  Horton  Industrial  S’ciety.Ltd. 


Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Manchester  Parks  Committee . . 

East  Retford  Borough  Council  . .  . . 
Wolverhampton  Sewerage  Com.  .. 
Canterbury  Roads  Committee  .... 


Sheffield  Improvement  Committee 
Sheffield  Highway  Committee  .... 
Horncastle  R.D.C . 


Atcham  Guardians  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Richmond  Town  Council . 

Harrow-on- the-Hill  U.D.C . 

Leek  U.D.C.  . 

Nottingham  Water  Committee  .... 
Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council  . . 

Hamilton  Town  Council . 

Kent  Education  Committee  . 

Mill  Brook  Building  Club  . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  Corporation 


Chelmsford  R.D.C  . 

Stratton  R.D.C.  (Cornwall) . 

Rowley  Regis  U.D.C.  . 

Salford  Borough  Education  Com, 
Stratford  and  Wolverton  R.D.C.  . . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin 


F.  Howarth,  Water  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth... 

A.  J.  H.  Carter,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Millgate,  Stockport 
Burgh  Electrical  Engineer,  Council-chambers,  Leith . 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


do. 
do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C.  . .  . 

G.  F.  Deacon,  Engineer.  10,  Gt.  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

E.  Davey,  Clerk,  St.  John's-road,  Upper  Holloway,  N.  . 

H.  J.  Brackler,  33,  Earl-street,  Maidstone  . .!!!!! 

J.  Drake  &  Son.  Architects.  Queensburv . ”  ’  "  ' 

W.  H.  Byrne  &  Son,  Architects,  20,  Suifolk-street,  Dublin  !! 

F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth 

F.  Lowry,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Hornchurch  . 

H.  C.  Scaping,  Architect,  Town  Hall-square,  Grimsby.. . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W.  . . 

City  Architect,  Town' Hall.  Manchester  . . 

J.  D.  Kennedy,  Borough  Surveyor,  East  Retford . 

W.  Clifford,  Sewage  Outfall  Works,  Wolverhampton  ... 

A.  C.  Turley,  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall-street,  Canterbury 

Gas  Manager,  Gas  Works,  Abergavenny  . 

C.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  . .’. 


do. 


do. 

Todmorden  Corporation  . 
Kingston  Guardians . 


J.  E.  Chatterton,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Horncastle . 

W.  H.  Beadle  &  W.  Hope,  Archs.,  33,  Grainger-st.  W.,  Newc'-T. 

A.  B.  Deakin,  Architect,  Pride-hill,  Shrewsbury . 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate.  S.W . 

J.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Surrey 

ouncil's  Engineer,  Harrow-on-the-Hill  . 

R.  M.  Carr,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Leek . . 

W.  B.  Starr,  Architect,  12,  St.  Peter’ s-gate,  Nottingham  .. .  .  .  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bethnal  Green  . . .  , . . . . .. 

Wyllie  &  Blake.  C.E.,  219,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. ! . . .. 

:  G.  E.  Bond,  Architect,  Pier-chambers,  Chatham . . 

A.  J.  Bowen,  Architect,  Glen  View,  Crumlin . 

:  Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  Engrs.,  Union-chbrs.,  63,  Temple-row,  B’hain 
do. 

J.  Dewhirst,  Engineer,  Avenue-chambers,  Chelmsford . 

W.  J.  Dunbar,  C.E.,  Liskeard.  Cornwall . .' 

D.  Wright,  Council  Offices,  Old  Hill,  Staffordshire  . . 

;  C.  K.  &  T.  C.  Mayor,  Archs.,  41,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester 
W.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer,  11,  Fold-street,  Bolton  . 


do. 


Rev.  G.  Whitehouse,  St.  Weonard’s  Vicarage,  Herefordshire  . . 
Mines  &  Sutherland,  Ltd.,  65,  South  John-street,  Liverpool  .. . 

1  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Todmorden  . 

J.  Haggas  &  Sons,  Architects,  North-street,  Keighley . 

W.  H.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  . 


Feb.  16 
do. 


Feb.  24 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  27 
do. 

Feb.  28 
do. 

No  date, 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

. 

Feb.  20 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions ,  — . 


Contracts,  iv.  yi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  131. 

LONDON.— For  road  works  (Adley-street,  Trehurst-street,  Meeson-street,  and  Maiwand-road),  for  Hackney 
ough  Council.  Mr.  Norman  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E. : — 


— 

Maiwand-road. 

Meeson-street. 

Trehurst-streeit. 

Adley-street. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

Handers  . 

605 

15 

1 

797 

19 

9 

368 

11 

9 

414 

12 

.  Knifton  . 

599 

3 

54 

781 

14 

8 

368 

4 

4 

417 

13 

7 

Bloomfield  . 

586 

13 

7 

768 

4 

3 

365 

11 

10 

394 

10 

3 

irds  &  Newton  . 

530 

3J 

700 

3 

24 

325 

13 

2 

361 

0 

9 

dams  . 

0 

677 

5 

10 

320 

3 

11 

351 

4 

0 

686 

19 

9 

316 

4 

8 

345 

7 

6 

vey  Bros . 

Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  35-39, 
amilton  House,  Bishopsgate- 

501 

9 

8 

642 

15 

4 

325 

12 

9 

336 

6 

9 

reet  Without,  E.C.*  . 

.483 

6 

6 

635 

19 

9 

293 

LUTTERWORTH. — For  Lutterworth  Police  Court 
Mr.  S.  Perkins  Pick,  County  Architect,  6,  Millstone-lane 
Leicester : —  * 


J.  Parnell  & 

Son  . 

G.  Henderson 
G. Mobbs .... 
T.  Herbert  . . 
W.  Moss  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 
J.  W.  Saw- 
bridge  .... 
King  &  Rid- 


H.  Herbert  & 

Sons . 

T.  Barker  & 

Son  . 

A.  Faulks _ 

J.  H.  Vickers 


£3,701  10  0 
3,590  0  0 
3,477  0  0 
3,442  0  0 

3,425  0  0 
3,415  0  0 
3,380  0  0 
3,377  0  0 

3,375  0  0 
3,340  0  0 
3,330  0  0 


J.  Bentley  & 


Co . 

£3,300 

F.  Sleath _ 

3,285 

J.  Rudkin  & 

Son  . 

Leicester 

Builders, 

3,275 

0  0 

Ltd . 

H  a  sk  a  r  d , 
Rudkin,  & 

3,268 

3  3 

Beck  .... 
T.  Barlow  & 

3,180 

0  0 

Co . 

3,128 

C.  Wright  .. 
Storer  Bros., 

3,100 

0  0 

Leicester* .. 

3,015 

6  0 

1  LONDON.— For  paving  works  in  new  streets,  viz.,  Widley-road,  Wymering-road,  and  Castellain-road,  for  the  Paddington  Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  B.  Newton, 
>ush  Surveyor: — 


Widley-road. 

W  ymering-road. 

Castellain-road, 

Widley-road.  Wymering-road. 
Castellain-road. 

A 

A 

' 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

Flint. 

Gravel 

Granite. 

Flint. 

Gravel 

Granite. 

Flint. 

Gravel 

Granite. 

Gravel 

Granite 

£  s. 

d. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.,  £  s. 

d. 

* 

3. 

d.  £ 

s. 

d.  £ 

8 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

lamsj: . 

1,177  10 

10 

1,241 

15 

10 1,370  5 

It 

1,848 

4 

111,957 

9 

112,175 

11 

1 

4,260  11 

4,717  1 

7 

jyer  . 

1,501  0 

1,589 

6 

S 

1,715  10 

0 

1,675 

15 

21,843  10 

6 

2.699 

7 

6  2,639 

10 

O  2,929 

10 

6 

5,915 

17 

6 

5,837  15 

5 

6,362  7 

9 

iwles . 

6 

1,668  8 

4 

1  732 

13 

4  1,861  3 

4 

2,778 

1 

8  2,887 

6 

11 

6,449  1 

8 

■vanagh  &  Co.  , . 

t 

1,753  0 

0 

1,642 

0 

01,800  0 

(J 

2,680 

0 

02,487 

0 

0  2,776 

6,145  0 

0 

eave  &  Son  .... 

1,545  0 

0 

1,437 

0 

01,609  0 

t 

2,473 

0 

0  2,291 

0 

0  2,582 

0 

0 

5,339 

4,958  0 

C 

5,567  0 

0 

Paterson _ ; . 

1,469  8 

4 

1,720  15 

10 

1,677 

19 

21,849  5 

It 

2,716 

7 

11  2,642 

11 

3  2,932 

17 

11 

5,905 

12 

1 

5,753  8 

9 

6,362  2 

1 

>gers  &  Co..  6,  St. 

wrence-road,  W. . 

*1,543  0 

0 

1,475 

0 

01,765  0 

C 

2,367 

0 

0  2,255 

0 

0|2,745 

0 

t 

5,965  0 

0 

Strickland  &  Co. 

1,178  10 

0 

1,173  11 

01,301 

6 

0 

1,329  7 

0 

1,323 

7 

01,481  5 

10 

2,200 

0 

3  2,291 

7 

92,554 

18 

7 

4,707 

17 

9 

4,788  5 

9 

5,337  10 

5 

ugh  Surveyor’s 

mate  of  cost  of 

cuting  work  by 

tract  . 

1,229  0 

9 

— 

1,496  8 

10 

— 

*2,190 

2 

0 

4,916 

1 

7 

t  Withdrawn. 
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SOUTHALL. — For  making-up  roads,  for  the  Southall-Norward  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Southall : — 


— 

Abbott’s- 

road. 

Adelaide- 

road. 

Beechcroft- 

avenue. 

Clifton- 

road. 

Endsleigh- 

road. 

Oswald- 
1  road. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

Carpenter  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

1,386 

16 

8 

249 

6 

10 

632 

16 

9 

560 

13 

9 

647 

10 

8 

Fry  Bros . 

1,706 

0 

342 

4 

8 

798 

1 

2 

701 

5 

10 

905 

11 

9 

1,489 

1 

10 

W.  H.  Wheeler . 

1,520 

11 

0 

322 

6 

3 

735 

6 

0 

617 

13 

0 

751 

b 

0 

1,321 

9 

2 

T.  Free  &  Son  . 

1,450 

0 

0 

340 

14 

2 

693 

3 

2 

688 

9 

9 

820 

12 

3 

1,806 

14 

11 

392 

13 

11 

863 

4 

10 

718 

5 

11 

'895 

11 

2 

1.578 

4 

6 

4 

342 

12 

0 

764 

18 

6 

809 

17 

1 

782 

8 

6 

1,382 

13 

0 

J.  Macklin  . 

1,612 

3 

O 

38  L 

0 

3 

760 

11 

0 

692 

9 

5 

791 

10 

b 

1,400 

16 

3 

1,709 

2 

9 

337 

13 

6 

791 

10 

0 

726 

12 

9 

1,041 

0 

1,497 

0 

0 

A.  &  B.  Hanson,  Southall  . 

1,434 

8 

282 

4 

677 

10 

7 

596 

13 

0* 

682 

13 

10* 

l,2l0 

0 

0 

1* 

291 

1 

10 

666 

10 

0* 

602 

15 

4 

733 

13 

10 

1,221 

10 

3* 

H.  Morecroft,  Acton  . 

1,594 

0 

0 

274 

0 

0* 

689 

0 

0 

651 

0 

0 

797 

0 

0 

1,361 

0 

0 

1,611 

15 

9 

328 

17 

1 

779 

1 

10 

664 

7 

4 

819 

6 

8 

1,397 

12 

6 

1,594 

5 

8 

303 

1 

1 

746 

17 

8 

631 

2 

4 

776 

5 

4 

1,397 

7 

6 

Mowlem  &  Co . 

292 

5 

11 

682 

0 

0 

623 

0 

0 

740 

15 

11 

1,299 

0 

0 

T.  Adams  . 

1,505 

13 

0 

286 

5 

4 

708 

16 

6 

614 

3 

2 

755 

16 

b 

1,311 

18 

4 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  0.  Trask  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.)  m 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William*, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


LUDLOW.  — For  sewerage  works  for  the  Town 
Council.  Mr.  Henry  Percy  Maybury,  engineer.  Monk- 
stone,  Buckland-road,  Maidstone,  Kent : — 


E.  Boore _  £4,933  19  4 

Horner  & 

Maud  ....  4,675  17  4 

H.  Roberts  . .  3,811  10  0 

J.  A.  Meredith  2,887  0  0 

R.  Davis _ £2,818  18  6 

H.  Holloway, 

Wolver¬ 
hampton*.  .  2,569  0  0 

OVER. — For  alterations 
buildings,  High-street,  Ov 
Sub-Committee  for  the  Wi 
trict.  Mr.  H.  Beswick,  C 
street,  Chester : — 

J.  Williams  & 

Sons  . £4,963  3  7 

Exors.  of  H. 

Sergeant  . .  4,946  0  0 

T.W. Meadows  4,754  0  0 

J.  Mayers  & 

Son  .  4,589  14  0 

and  additions  to  school 
er.  for  the  Administrative 
isford  and  Middlewick  Dis- 
ounty  Architect,  Newgate- 

W.  Dickenson  £4,338  10  0 
S.  Robinson  & 

Sons .  4,190  0  0 

J.  Fowles  & 

Sons,  Wins- 

ford*  _  3,948  0  0 

OXFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a  cricket  pavilion, 
Cowley-road,  for  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  R.  England, 
Oxford,  estates  surveyor  for  Jesus  College  : — 

S.  Hutchins  &  Sons  . £1,375 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  &  Sons,  Oxford* .  1,263 

SHERINGHAM  (Norfolk). — For  new  premises,  for 
the  International  Tea  Company.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
architects  and  surveyors.  Railway-approach,  Shering- 
ham : — 

C.  T.  Baker,  Ltd . £895  1  J.  W.  Weston . £668 

W.  Catton  .  745  A.  Sadler .  649 

W.  Porter .  730  G.  Riches .  629 

H.  Bullen .  700  I  Blyth  &  Son* .  571 

SHERINGHAM  (Norfoli 
Edmonds.  Messrs.  Carter 
veyors,  Sheringham  : — 

W.  Porter . £1,930 

J.  W.  Weston  ....  1 ,825 
G.  Riches .  1,800 

). — For  premises,  for  Mr. 
&  Co.,  architects  and  sur- 

W.  Catton . £1,753 

A.  Sadler  .  1,430 

Blyth  &  Son*  ....  1,405 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD  (Notts). — For  the  erection 
of  the  New  Market  Hotel  to  be  situate  in  the  Market¬ 
place,  for  Messrs.  The  Home  Brewery  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Martin,  architect,  Angel-row, 
Nottingham  :• — 

J.  Keeling . £2,811  I  C.  J.  Percival  - £2,170 

A.  Eastwood  &  Co.  2,600  J.  Greenwood  ....  2,149 

C.  Vallance  .  2,280  Evan  Bros .  2,070 

F.  Messom  .  2,180  W.  Manle  &  Co., 

J.  H.  Vickers  _  2,175  I  Nottingham*  . .  2,030 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 


WIDDALE.— For  rebuilding  Widdale  Head  Bridge, 
on  the  road  from  Hawes  to  Dent,  for  the  North  Biding 
of  Yorkshire  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bryning, 
County  Surveyor,  Northallerton 


C.  Bushby 

Sons . £450  0  0 

R.  Stevens  ....  409  0  0 

G.  R.  Wade  . .  335  3  9 

O.  Dinsdale  & 

Sons .  280  10  0 


W.  Dinsdale  & 

R.  Moore  . .  £276 
J.  Metcalfe, 

Hawes, Yorks*  223  14  8 


0  0 


WOTHORPE. — For  erecting  a  residence,  cottage, 
stables,  etc.,  at  Wothorpe,  Stamford,  for  Mr.  H.  V. 
Cobbold.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Stallebrass  &  Sons,  architects 
and  surveyors,  North-street,  Peterborough.  Quantities 
by  architects : — 


m  a  _  .. 

Sons . £2,999  0  0 

J.  Peasgood..  2,993  12  6 
G.  H.  East- 

wood  _  2,979  0  0 

J. Woolston..  2,955  0  0 
Hinson  &  Co.  2,872  10  0 
Roberts  Bros.  2,835  0  0 
G.  Henson  . . 

Thurley  Bros. 

J.  Lucas  .... 

K  e  1 1  erin  g 
Co-operative 
Builders.Ltd.  2,744 


2,815  0  0 
!,802  8  2 
5,785  0  0 


0  0 


Storer  Bros. . .  £2,705  0  0 
J.  Bridgefoot 
&  Son  .... 

R.  Shanks  . . 

J.  Parker .... 

Nichols  Bros. 

Hip  well  &  Co. 

J.  Guttridge 
H.  Watson  . . 

D.  Gray  _ 

Siddon&  Free¬ 
man,  Oundle* 

A.  Lindsay  . . 


2,704  1  2 
2,685  0  0 
2,683  16  6 
2,674  19  0 
2,672  0  0 
2,621  3 
2,600  0 
2,578  9 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  j 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse ' 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces,  1 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co, 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“ INK-PHOTO”  PEOCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^°™1^ 

kICTnUIll  9  0 11 II  / 8,  PRINCES  STREET,  S.W.  and 

nrltlUnifvi  <h  S 15  lit  32,  clement's  lane,  e.c. 
“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  poet  1/1, . 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BTTTT.OEB8. 

WILLIAM  MOON, 

CABMAN,  CONTRACTOR,  and  WHARFINGER.  8 AND  and 
BALLAST  MERCHANT. 

Estimates  given  for  Clearing  Sites,  Excavating  and  Concreting 
for  same.  Sand  and  BaUast  supplied  on  short  notloe  to  all  parts 
of  City  and  Suburbs. 

Chief  ofticr 


24-  &  36,  HAYMERLE  ROAD,  PECKHAM, 
and  Worcester  Wharf,  Tower  Bridge. 

Telephone,  Telegraphic  Address  : 

No.  12SS)  Hon.  “  TTsurDation.  London. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Hark. 


Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTS. 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  HOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWARTS  “EMPRESS” 

SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OYER  AGAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  n.w. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOLS,  HAMPSTEAD:  FIRST  PREMIATED  DESIGN.  By  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  F.R.I.B.A. 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW. 


W' 


WEST  FRONT,  BEVERLEY  MINSTER  — Drawn  by  Mr. 


_ _ 


k-photo',' Sprague  &c°  lt“  4  a 


5, EAST  HARDING  STREET  FETTER  LAN 
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WROU GHT-IRON  GATES,  WORSLEY  HALL. — Designed  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Glennie. 
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METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD  OFFICES:  PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE.— Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  NEUFCHATEL-EN-BRAY,  FRANCE  —Drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry 
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The  Control  of  Street  Architecture. 

HE  protest  recently 
made  by  several 
architects  and  ar¬ 
tists  in  regard  to 
the  intrusion  of 
very  lofty  build¬ 
ings  into  the  Strand 
has  directed  public 
attention  again  to 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  street  archi¬ 
tecture  to  its  surroundings,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  or  desirability  of  some  official 
control  being  exercised  over  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  individual  owners  from  intruding 
into  the  general  design  of  a  street  any¬ 
thing  which  may  be  out  of  keeping  or  out 
of  scale  with  it.  •» 

In  regard  to  scale,  however,  there  is 
more  than  one  sense  in  which  the  word 
may  be  used.  It  may  be  the  actual  size 
of  a  building  (which  seems  to  have  been 
the  meaning  in  the  protest  referred  to),  or 
it  may  mean  relative  proportion  of 
features.  There  is,  moreover,  a  third 
kind  of  scale  in  street  architecture,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  but 
which  the  memorialists  referred  to  did 
not  mention — viz.,  the  relation  between 
the  height  of  the  houses  and  the  width  of 
the  street.  To  have  buildings  carried 
to  a  height  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
roadway  is  what  spoils  the  proportions 
of  a  street.  We  have  no  measurements, 
but  this  proportion  seems  not  to  be 
Jxceeded  in  the  case  referred  to,  and  the 
ouilding  next  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
strikes  us  as  rather  a  fine  one,  and  one  is 
glad  to  see  a  boldly  treated  cornice  pro¬ 


jecting  (by  special  grace  we  presume)  far 
beyond  the  timid  limits  of  the  Building 
Act. 

The  important  question,  however,  is, 
whether  we  are  to  seek  for  architectural 
uniformity  and  symmetry  in  street 
design,  and,  if  so,  how  we  are  to  ensure 
either  getting  it  in  the  first  instance  or 
maintaining  it  afterwards.  Our  own 
most  decided  opinion  is  that  nothing  like 
the  architectural  dignity  worthy  of  the 
streets  of  a  capital  city  is  to  be  attained 
without  the  subordination  of  individual 
tenements  to  a  general  architectural 
design.  The  London  County  Council 
had  one  glimpse  of  this  fact  when  they 
arranged  competition  for  designs  for  the 
new  streets  ;  but,  having  thus  initiated 
a  really  fine  idea,  they  took  fright  at  once 
at  the  idea  that  the  compulsion  to  a  line 
of  frontage  would  render  the  letting  of 
separate  properties  more  difficult. 
Money  rules  everything  both  with  the 
official  authorities  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  public.  If  shops  will  not  let 
fast  enough  when  they  are  grouped  under 
a  comprehensive  architectural  scheme, 
the  architectural  scheme  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  And  so  it  has  happened  with  the 
few  previous  attempts  which  had  been 
made  in  London  to  carry  out  a  compre¬ 
hensive  design  for  a.  street.  Regent- 
street  was  a  well-intended  and,  for  its  day, 
a  great  effort.  Its  design  h^s  been  ruined 
that  owners  may  make  higher  profits. 
All  the  circuses  (what  the  French  call 
“  rond-points  ”)  at  the  meetings  of  main 
streets  have  lost,  as  H.  W.  Brewer  long 
ago  pointed  out,  their  “  circus”  character, 
their  curves  being  all  cut  up  by  arbitrary 


excrescences.  The  few  efforts  we  have 
made  at  dignified  street  architecture  we 
cannot  keep  ;  anyone  is  allowed  to  spoil 
them  as  he  pleases. 

How  do  they  do  it  in  Paris,  a  capital 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  far  moi;,e 
stately  and  symmetrical  in  her  principal 
streets  and  squares  than  ours  ?  How  is 
it  that  the  Place  Vendome,  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  other  streets  and  squares  of 
the  same  class  are  not  cut  up  and  spoiled 
as  our  humbler  efforts  are  ?  Simply 
because  people  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 
The  buildings  in  such  streets  and  squares 
are  under  what  is  called  a  “  servitude,”  an 
official  control  to  which  private  owners 
must  submit.  Thus  the  owner  who 
wanted  to  raise  his  houses  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  thereby  break  up  the 
design  of  the  square,  was  powerless  to  do 
so  ;  the  design  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  servitude  dating  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  the  square  was  built. 
The  “  servitude  ”  of  the  Place  des 
Victoires  dates  from  November,  1691, 
that  of  the  Place  des  Vosges  from  July, 
1605  ;  that  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  Rue  Royale  was  imposed  by 
letters  patent  of  June  21,  1757.  For  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  the  servitude 
was  fixed  by  Consular  decrees  of  17th 
Vendemiare  and  1st  Floreal,  year  X. 
Thus  is  the  symmetry  of  Parisian  archi¬ 
tecture  protected. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  we  had  some 
similar  authority  over  street  architecture 
in  London ;  one  which  would  not  be 
swayed  from  its-  purpose  by  commercial 
considerations  of  the  letting  of  property- 
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THE  CRUX  OF  THE  TRILITHON 
AT  BAALBEK. 

By  Mr.  R.  Phei  e  Spiers,  F.S.A. 


NE  of  the  most  singular  facts  in 
connexion  with  the  history 
of  Baalbek  is  the  entire  absence 
of  any  contemporaneous  accounts  of 
the  magnificent  works  which  were 
carried  out  in  that  city  by  the  Romans. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  other 
Roman  t'-wns,  and  to  the  temples, 
colonnaded  streets,  and  public  monu¬ 
ments  built  throughout  Syria,  the  only 
records  as  to  their  authors  being  found 
in  inscriptions  occasionally  carved  on  the 
buildings  themselves.  In  Rome  itself 
all  that  would  appear  to  have  been  known 
of  Baalbek  is  found  in  representations 
on  the  reverses  of  coins  of  the  Ilnd  and 
Illrd  centuries.  These  representations 
of  the  temple  and  other  buildings  are 
identified  by  the  letters  H.  E.  L.,  signify¬ 
ing  Heliopolis,  the  Greek  name  given  to 
Baalbek,  and,  from  what  remains  of  the 
actual  buildings,  we  arc  able  to  recognise 
that  which  they  are  intended  to  convey. 
The  earliest  record  otherwise  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  John  of  Antioch  (quoted 
.in  Wood’s  preface  to  the  monographs  of 
Baalbek  published  by  Dawkins  & 
Wood  in  1757),  surnamed  Malala,  which 
states  that  “  iElius  Antoninus  Pius 
(138-161  a.d.)  built  a  great  temple  at 
Heliopolis,  near  Libanus,  in  Phoenicia, 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.” 

Antoninus  Pius  is  known  as  one  of  the 
•greatest  builders  throughout  Syria,  and 
the  truth  of  this  attribution  of  the 
Temple  of  Baalbek  to  him  is  further  corro¬ 
borated  by  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  propylasa  stating  that  “two 
columns  and  their  capitals  were  erected 
and  carved  to  the  memory  of  Antoninus 
Pius,”’  a  dedication  which  could  only 
have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  main  portion  of  the  acropolis  was 
the  work  of  that  emperor.  Such  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  frequently  found  in  ancient 
work,  it  being  the  custom  to  record  them 
in  favour  of  great  benefactors. 

The  propylfea  and  the  towers  which 
flank  them  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Caracalla,  but  its  ;  ubstructure  and  that 
of.  the  whole  of  the  acropolis,  excepting 
the  smaller  temple  on  the  south  side,  is 


probably  the  work  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
whose  megalithic  masonry  rises  some 
30  ft.  above  the  ground. 

The '  earliest  coins  known  with  repre- 
se  Rations  of  the  buildings  at  Baalbek  are 
two  of  Septimius  Severus  (193-211  a.d.), 
showing  the  great  temple  ;  the  latest  one 
of  Valerian  (253-261  a.d.),  in  which  the 
two  temples  are  shown.  There  are 
i  itermediate  coins  of  Julia  Domna,  Cara- 
calla,  Geta,'  Philip  the  Elder,  and  Otta- 
cilia  showing  the  temples  and  the  pro- 
pylsea.  To  some  of  these  we  shall  refer 
later  on. 

The  representations  on  these  coins 
suggest  that  the  \yorks  commenced  by 
Antoninus"  Pius  were  continued  during 
the  reigns  of  these  cmperc  r '  But,  as 
Antoninus'  Pius  died  in’ 161  a.d.  and  the 
accession  of  S,eptimius  Severus  was  in  193 
a.d.,  there  is  a  gap  of  at  least  thirty-two 
vears,  during  which  there  may  have  been 
a  -temporary  cessation.  One  of  the  coins 
of  Septimius  Severus,  however,  suggests 
in  itA  design  a  slight  change  which  had 


taken  place  in  the  podium,  and  that 
“  the  crux  of  the  trilithon*  ”  had  already 
been  solved,  but  not  in  the  way  which 
was  originally  contemplated. 

Although  Wood,  in  his  preface,  made  no 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  he  is  the 
only  writer  who  has  recognised  that  the 
trilithon  was  part  of  the  die  of  an 
immense  podium,  or  platform,  on  which 
the  temple  was  to  stand  ;  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  this  scheme  was  never 
carried  out,  and  that  the  stereobate 
wall  carrying  the  peristyle  was  pro¬ 
bably  left  in  its  present  condition.  No 
other  writers,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
entered  into  the  subject,  and  the  accounts 
given  in  the  guide-books  are  either  vague 
or  incorrect.  The  statements,  for 
instance,  that  the  foundations  and  other 
parts  of  the  structure  are  prse-Roman  arc 
quite  imaginary ;  the  scheme  of  the 
acropolis,  its  propylma,  hexagonal  and. 
rectangular  courts,  and  the  great  temple 
could  only  have  been  conceived  by  one 
man,  and  Ernest  Renan’s  suggestion  that 
the  triple  course  under  the  plinth  course 
of  the  trilithon  might  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Seleucidgo  cannot  be  accepted 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  triple  course 
is  carried  round  the  entire  structure. 
Moreover,  although  at  Damascus  Seleucus 
Nicator  is  supposed  to  have  erected 
portions  of  the  temple  now  incorporated 
in  the  Great  Mosque,  Baalbek  is  never 
referred  to.  That  the  acropolis  is  built 
on  the  site  of  many  successive  temples 
of  Baal  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  history, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  the  Romans  would  seem 
to  have  swept  away  all  earlier  work, 
removing  even  the  foundations,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  the  same  is  to  be  found 
on  the  site. 


We  propose  in  this  article  to  deal  only 
with  the  great  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  the  Sun  God,  and  to  show  its 
connexion  with  the  trilithon,  the  three 
immense  stones  on  the  .west  side  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  temple.  Fig.  1  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  from  a  photograph  of  a  drawing 
made  by  Achille  Joyau,  grand  prix  de 
Rome,  in  1865,  showing  the  etat  actuel  of 
the  site.  As  during  the  last  few  years 
the  excavations  made  by  the  Germans 
have  brought  to  light  many  unknown 
features,  with  which  we  may  deal  in  a 
future  article,  it  will  be  of  value  to  place 
on  record  the  actual  condition  of  the  site 
in  1865,  for  comparison  with  that  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dawkins'  &  Wood,  who 
visited  and  measured  the  buildings  in 
the  middle  of  the  XVII Ith  century,  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  German  publications 
on  the  subject  which  will  probably  soon 
be  published.  Already,  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  some  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections  were  published  in  the  Berlin 
archasological  journals,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  had  completed  their 
researches  in  the  beginning  of  1902. 
Apparently,  however,  the  extremely  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  the  problem  they  hoped  to 
solve  in  1902  has  called  for  fresh 
researches,  and  they  were  still  at  work  in 
the  commencement  of  last  .year,  having 
given  strict  instructions  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  take  photographs  of 
the  buildings  as  they  now  stand.  The 


The  Trilithon  is  the  name  given  to  the  three  immense 
stones  measuring,  respectively,  62  ft.  7  in.,  61  ft.  8  in.,  and 
Q3.ft.  4  in  ,  placed  end  ±o  end,  with  joints  so  accurate 
that  it  is  impossible  to  insert  the  blade  of  a  knife 
between  them;  14  ft.  high,  11  ft.  to  12  .ft.  thick, 
and  raised  .to  a  height  of  25  ft,  .above  the  ground. 


drawings  and  photographs  which  they 
have  already  published,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Joyau’s  drawings,  of  which 
the  photographs  are  in  our  possession, 
give  an  exact  representation  of  all  that 
remains  of  the  great  temple  and  its 
immediate  surroundings,  so  that  there 
is  now  sufficient  authority  to  attempt  a 
conjectural  restoration  of  the  same, 
including  that  problem  which  is  the  title 
of  our  article.  From  Joyau’s  plan  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  temple  is  placed 
at  the  rear  of  an  immense  artificial 
acropolis  which,  failing  the  eminence 
afforded  by  a  natural  hill  as  at  Athens, 
the  Romans  built  as  an  approach  to  the 
temple.  The  total  length  of  the  site  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  acropolis  from  the  front  of  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  propylsea  (raised 
some  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  above  the  ground)! 
to  the  wall  in  the  rear  which  carries  the 
trilithon  is  845  ft.  The  width  across  the 
great  court,  and  exclusive  of  the  smaller 
temple,  is  394  ft.  The  site  on  which  it 
was  built  was  a  fairly  level  one,  with  a  fall1 
from  east  to  west  of  about  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
The  pavement  of  the  hexagonal  and 
great  court  is  2  ft.  below  that  of  the 
propylsea,  and  the  ground  beneath  these 
courts  is  filled  in  solid;  under  the  pro: 
pylasa  and  the  great  courts  and  porticoes 
which  surround  the  same  are  vaulted 
corridors  and  cellars. 

The  smaller  building  on  the  left  is  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was  built 
quite,  independently  of  the  acropolis,  and 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  thirty- 
five  steps,  all  of  which  have  been 
found  by  the  Germans  embedded  in 
the  Mahometan  building  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  left.  This  temple,  in  our  opinion, 
formed  no  .  part  of  Antoninus  Pius  s 
work. 

Coming  now  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  article,  Fig.  2  gives  the  plan  of 
the  great  temple  taken  at  the  level  of 
the  stereobate  or  foundation  wall  which 
carried  the  peristyle  of  fifty-four  columns , 
the  greater  portion  of .  this  wall  still 
exists.  The  plan  also  shows  the  trilithon, 
the  plinth  on  which  it  is  built,  its  con¬ 
tinuation  to  right  and  left,  and  its  return 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  up  to  the 
platform  of  the  great  court.  The  dotted 
lines  represent  the  Mahometan  work  built 
when  the  acropolis  was  converted  into 
a  fortress.  The  west  elevation  shows 
the  remains  of  the  work  carried  out  by 
the  Romans.  The  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  show  the  relative 
height  of  the  walls  carrying  the 
peristyle — of  the  plinth  course  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  sides,  and  the 
trilithon  carried  on  the  latter,  f  he 
stereobate  wall  is  8  ft.  thick,  it  rise- 
30  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plinth,  an 
is  built  in  alternate  courses,  averaging 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  of  headers  and  stretchers, 
the  former  the  whole  thickness  of  t  ie 
wall  and  the  latter  measuring  sometimes 
29  ft.  to  32  ft.  long.  The  foundations  are 
taken  from  the  German  drawings,  which 
show  that  they  were  carried  down  o  a 
depth  of  .25  ft.  below  the  ground.  1 lls 
disposes  of  the  theory  put  forward  some 
time  ago  that  the  temple  was .  built  on  a 
mound  of  earth  which  the  trilithon  . 
its  weight  kept  in  its  place.  The  ^°?ian 
always  carried  their  foundations  dow 
to  a  great  depth,  and  in  the  case  o 
plinth  they  are,  according  to  the  Germans, 
carried  down  to  the  rock. 
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Already  in  1865„Joyau  liad  noticed 
...  the  plinth  course  terminated  on  the 
st  side  about  18  ft.  to  the  right  of 
,e  trilithon,  and,  sinking  a  hole  on  the 
„th  side  he  found  its  continuance  and 
|led  it  on  his  plan.  The  Germans, 
rll0  have  excavated  over  the  whole  site 
nd  removed  all  the  superincumbent  earth 
osome  distance  from  the  acropolis,  have 
lid  bare  this  plinth  and  exposed  a  paved 
between  it  and  the  stereobate 
K  on  the  south  and  west  sides  (see 
rausverse  section.)  On  the  north  side 
he  plinth  has  always  been  visible  through - 
,ut  its  whole  length,  but  between  it  and 
he  stereobate  wall  is  now  a  trench 
shown  in  section).  The  traces  of_  a 
imilar  terrace,  however,  on  this  side 
rere  found  embedded  by  the  Germans  m 
he  fortification  wall  built  on  the  west 
ide  of  this  platform,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Q  former  times  the  space  below  this 
errace  was  used  as  a  prison  to  which 
,ccess  was  obtained  through  a  door, 
yhich  still  exists  in  the  lower  portion  of 
,  north-west  tower  which,  as  well  as  this 
rest  wall,  was  built  to  command  this 
errace  and  protect  it. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tn- 
.thon  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  great 
emple,  and  the  theory  put  forward,  and 
enerally  accepted,  is  that  it  formed 
.ortion  of  the  die  of  an  immense  podium, 

I  platform,  on  which  the  temple  was 
0  be  reared.  The  first  problem,  there¬ 
of  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  this 
fcupendous  enterprise  was  carried  further 
han  what  actually  remains.  It  seems 
|ite  certain  that,  if  stones  of  similar 
aagnitude  to  those  of  the  trilithon  had 
ver  been  raised,  the  Romans  are  not 
.kelv  to  have  taken  them  away,  and  the 
fahometans  would  only  have  been  too 
lad  to  utilise  them  for  their  fortifica- 
ions,  being  otherwise  quite  incapable 
f  moving  them.  They  would  probably 
iave  liked  to  get  rid  of  the  plinth  on'  the 
iorth  side,  where  the  stones  measure 
ome  30  ft.  to  33  ft.  long,  because  a  terrace 
ver  20  ft.  high  from  the  ground  would, 
a  case  of  attack,  form  a  weak  point  in 
heir  fortifications,  and  might  account 
or  the  tower  and  west  wall  already 
eferred  to,  which  they  erected  to  protect 
hat  side.  Secondly,  on  the  west  side 
he  plinth  projects  some  3  ft.  (see  longi- 
udinal  section),  with  a  weathered  bevel 
.t  45°.  This  projection  was  intended 
0  be  the  base  moulding  of  the  die  of  the 
)odium,*  but  on  the  plinth  of  the  north 
,nd  west  side  this  work  has  never  been 
ixecuted,  which  suggests  that  it  never 
larried  a  superstructure  similar  to  that 
if  the  trilithon.  f  Thirdly,  there  lies  in 
he  quarry  an  immense  stone  of  dimen- 
ions  far  exceeding  those  of  the  trilithon 
iourse.  which  we  assume  was  quarried 
or  the  north-west  or  south-west  angle. 
Chis,  however,  they  were  apparently 
inable  to  move.  It  would  have  been 
iasy  to  cut  it  in  two  or  three  blocks, 
rat  this  was  not  done  or  even  at- 
empted,  for  there  are  no  incisions  on 
he  block.  According  to  one  theory,. 


some  unforeseen  catastrophe  must  have 

occurred,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  death 
of  the  great  emperor  who  conceived  this 
immense  undertaking,  and  who,  not  only 
here,  but  throughout  Syria,  erected  many 
important  temples.  From  the  date  of 
Antoninus  Pius’s  death  in  161  a.d.  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  cessation 
of  work  in  S}rria.  His  successor,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  is  not  known  to  have  built 
there,  and  the  work  which  was  being 
carried  on  at  Baalbek  must  have  re¬ 
quired  a  stupendous  outlay. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  reason  to  be  given 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  great 
podium,  and  this  is  found  on  a  coin  of 
Septimius  Severus  (193-213  a.d.),  the 
first  actual  record  of  the  works  at  Baal¬ 
bek.  There  are  two  coins  known  of 
Septimius  Severus,  one  showing  on  the 
reverse  the  geometrical  elevation  of  a 
decastyle  temple,  the  other  an  iso- 
metrical  view  taken  from  the  south-east 
(Fig.  3).  As  all  the  later  coins  contain  a 


Fig.  3. 


similar  representation  to  that  shown  on 
this  second  coin,  we  may  assume  that, 
although  the  great  temple  was  not 
terminated  till  the  middle  of  the  Illrd 
century,  the ,  scheme  put  forward  by 
Septimius  Severus  is  the  one  which  was 
carried  out ;  and,  as  it  suggests  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  Antoninus  Pius’s  scheme,  may 
assist  us  in  solving  the  problem.  In  this 
coin  of  Septimius  Severus  an  ordinary 
podium  is  shown  with  a  flight  of  steps 
between  spur  walls  on  the  east  side.  In 
front  of  it  is  raised  a  band  not  found  in 
the  representation  of  any  other  temple. 
This  same  feature  is  found  in  all  the  later 
coins,  and,  as  it  bears  a  very  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  terrace  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  as  having  lately  been 
found  by  the  Germans  on  the  south  side 
of  the  temple,  we  venture  to  think 
that  it  solves  the  problem  of  the  trili¬ 
thon.  Not  being  able,  or  being  unwilling, 
to  continue  the  erection  of  Antoninus 
Pius’s  great  podium,  the  trilithon  was  left 
in  its  place  and  the  stereobate  walls  were 
either  encased  with  an  ordinary  podium 
or  were  left  as  they  now  exist.  There  is 
another  coin  which  brings  evidence  to 
bear  on  this  subject,  and  to  which  we 
shall  refer  later  on,  but  for  the  moment 


£  Throughout  Syria,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
16  Vllth  century,  the  decorative  features  are  carved 
it  of  the  stone  quite  irrespective  of  the  joints.  The 
>per  vertical  portion  of  this  plinth  aligns  with  the 
llithon,  and  would  have  formed  part  of  the  die  of  the 
plum. 

,t  The  Germans  have  indicated  on  their  drawings  of 
ie  north  or  south  plinths  a  similar  section  to  that  of 
:8  west  side,  but  their  photographs  show'  the  same  to 
>  of  square  section  without  any  projecting  plinth 
oulding. 


it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  other  discoveries 
made  by  the  Germans. 

It  has  always  been  a  moot  point  as  to 
whether  the  temple  was  ever  completed, 
but,  as  in  all  the  coins  it  is  shown  with  the 
roof  on,  it  must  have  had  its  cella  walls 
built  to  carry  the  same,  and,  as  Theo¬ 


dosius  is  said*  to  have  transformed  it 
into  a  Christian  church,  some  kind  of 
internal  enclosure  must  have  existed. 

The  church,  of  which  the  walls  (shown 
on  Joyau’s  plan)  have  been  further 
exposed  down  to  the  pavement  by  the 
Germans,  is  of  very  much  later  date, 
being  based  on  a  type  of  plan  adopted 
in  the  middle  of  the  Vlth  century,  where, 
probably  owing  to  a  change  of  ritual,  an 
apse  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  to  take 
the  place  of  those  at  the  west  end,  and 
a  central  doorway  was  cut  through  the 
central  west  apse  to  form  the  principal 
entrance.  These  three  apses,  however,; 
belong  to  an  earlier  church  erected  on 
the  site,  at  what  period  is  not  known ; 
but,  as  they  were  built  on  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  great  temple,  we 
may  assume  that  the  walls  of  the  cella 
were  pulled  down  and  the  materials 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
walls.  At  a  much  later  period,  and 
probably  when  the  acropolis  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  fortress,  all  the  masonry 
forming  the  substructure  of  the  cella 
walls  was  utilised,  and  the  section  taken 
from  the  German  drawings  (Fig.  2) 
shows  how  completely  all  internal  walls 
had  been  taken  down. 

Now,  the  three  apses  built  on  the  flight 
of  steps  of  the  great  temple  have  pre¬ 
served,  at  all  events,  the  lowest  flight, 
and  these  have  been  traced  by  the 
Germans.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
discoveries  made  have  introduced 
another  dilemma.  The  blocks  of 
masonry  which  enclosed  the  lower  flight 
extend  some  15  ft.  on  each  side  beyond 
the  column  of  the  peristyle.  We  say 
blocks  of  masonry  instead  of  podium  wall 
because  there  is  no  plinth  to  them, 
though  the  Germans  in  their  conjectural 
restoration  have  calmly  introduced  one, 
cutting  into  the  steps,  which  in  their 
etat  actud  they  show  abutting  direct  on 
the  masonry  block.  If  they  found  the 
steps,  the  plinth,  if  it  existed,  should  have 
been  shown  on  the  latter.  This  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  problem — if  these  blocks  are 
the  front  of  the  podium  wall,  it  must 
have  been  carried  back,  and  the  traces 
of  its  foundation  would  appear  on  the 
terrace ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  same,  and,  further,  if  in  the  west 
fortification  wall  built  by  the  Maho¬ 
metans  they  found  the  traces  of  the 
terrace,  those  of  this  16-ft.  podium  would 
be  discernible  ;  but  it  is  not,  the  Maho¬ 
metan  masonry  is  carried  straight  through 
to  the  stereobate  wall,  which  also  suggests 
that  the  latter  was  left  in  its  pristine 
condition  without  even  a  podium-facing 
of  the  ordinary  Roman  type.  Although 
the  Germans  have  not  given  as  yet  any 
description  of  the  possible  conjectural 
restoration  of  the  podium,  they  have 
suggested  conclusions  by  dotted  lines 
in  their  drawings.  In  the  first  series 
published  they  indicated  on  a  geometrical 
drawing  of  the  east  front  of  the  temple  a 
podium  of  the  dimensions  conceived  by 
Antoninus,  showing  plinth,  die,  and 
cornice,  and  they  made  the  top  of  the 
latter  correspond  with  that  of  the  great 
court ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  trilithon 
rises  some  9  ft.  above  that  level,  so  that, 
with  a  cornice  3  ft.  high,  this  podium 


The  Paschal  chronicle  referred  to  in  Dawkins  & 
,0d  page  12,  states  that,  whilst  Constantine  only 
ied  the  temples  and  shrines  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosia 
itroyed  some,  but  the  Temple  of  Baal  at.  Heliopolis, 
i  great  and  famous  trilithon,  he  actually  made  into  a 
irch  of  the  Christians. 
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would  rise  12  ft.  above  the  court.  To 
meet  this  contingency,  they  lowered  the 
plinth  in  their  dotted  lines,  which  is  not 
a  serious  way  of  dealing  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  the  second  series  published 
they  have  rectified  this  by  indicating 
the  original  intended  podium  standing  on 
the  plinth,  the  section  of  which  they  show 
as  worked  with  the  bevel  moulding,  which 
is  not  the  case.  On  the  plan  published 
in  the  first  series  they  carry  back  the 
15-ft.  podium  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  there  being  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  of  its  trace  or  the  pavement  of  the 
terrace. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
unusual  width  of  the  lower  flight  of 
steps  (the  only  part  found)  leading  up  to 
the  temple  unless  we  assume  that  it  was 
a  part  of  Antoninus  Pius’s  work  intended 
for  the  great  podium,  and  that  the  upper 
flights  were  restricted  to  the  ordinary 
width,  which  we  have  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  on  our  own  plan.  Further  researches 
may  perhaps  find  another  solution,  and, 
if  not  in  this  temple,  in  that  of  the  smaller 
temple,  where  the  Germans  have  found, 
embedded  in  the  square  Mahometan 
building  on  its  west  side,  an  additional 
flight  of  steps  below  the  level  of  its  podium 
plinth,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a 
special  treatment  here  of  the  spurs 
enclosing  this  flight. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  piece  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  terrace  theory, 
which  is  shown  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 
Philip  the  Elder  (244-249)  (Fig.  4).  This 


Fig.  4. 


represents  an  isometrical  view  of  the 
great  temple  taken  from  the  north-east, 
with  a  vase  and  a  circular  altar  in  front 
of  it,  and,  on  the  left-hand  side,  an 
immense  flight  of  steps  descending  to  a 
lower  level.  The  artist  here  would 
seem  to  have  wished  to  convey  the 
impression  that  not  only  was  the  temple 
raised  on  a  podium,  but  that  it  was,  in 
addition,  placed  on  a  high  level,  and  to  do 
this  he  has  omitted  the  two  courts,  and 
shown  only  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  propylasa. 

Donaldson,  in  his  “  Architectura 
Numismatica,”  conceived  the  idea  that 
this  was  intended  as  a  representation  of 
the  smaller  temple,  and  in  the  plan  he 
has  drawn  of  the  whole  acropolis  he  has 
indicated  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  small 
temple  on  the  west  side,  which,  if  he 
had  consulted  Dawkins  &  Wood,  he 
would  have  seen  did  not  exist.  He  also 
shows  an  imaginary  flight  of  steps  on  the 
south-west  side  in  support  of  his  theory  ; 
but  the  smaller  temple  is  built  at  a  lower 


level  than  that  of  the  great  temple,  and 
on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  which 
rises  somewhat  towards  the  south,  so 
that  if  even  there  had  been  any  steps 
there  they  would  have  been  of  descent 
and  not  ascent,  and  would  in  no  way 
correspond  to  the  representation  on  the 
coin.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
Wood  was  right  in  his  ascription  of  the 
coin  to  the  great  temple,  although  the 
number  of  columns  shown  is  less  than 
actually  existed.  That  which  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  here,  however,  is  the 
existence  of  a  similar  band  in  front  of  the 
podium,  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  the  coin  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
this,  we  contend,  is  a  representation  of  the 
north  terrace.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  features  in  this  coin — first,  a  broad 
band  in  the  foreground,  and,  second,  a 
smaller  wall  running  at  an  angle  on  the 
extreme  right.  The  first  would  seem, 
from  its  importance  and  size,  to  represent 
the  foundation  walls  of  the  buildings 
enclosing  the  great  court,  and  which,  if 
carried  to  their  proper  height,  would  have 
hidden  the  temple  and  its  podium.  The 
wall  on  the  extreme  right  might  be  taken 
as  a  conventional  representation  of  the 
plinth  carrying  the  trilithon. 

In  our  quotation  from  the  Paschal 
chronicle  it  will  be  noted  that  special 
reference  is  made  to  the  trilithon,  which 
shows  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  the 
temple;  in  fact,  as  Wood  writes  in  his 
preface,  “  all  travellers  have  taken  notice 
of  those  stones,  some,  indeed,  of  scarcely 
anything  else  ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
after  the  decline  of  taste,  when  more 
attention  was  paid  to  mere  magnitude 
than  beauty,  this  temple  should  be 
chiefly  noted  for  the  largest  stones  which 
perhaps  were  ever  employed  in  any 
building.”  It  is  a  fair  surmise,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  artist  in  Rome,  who  had 
never  been  to  Baalbek,  and  only  took 
his  instructions  from  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins,  may  have  desired  to 
convey  by  the  right-hand  wall  the 
important  feature  for  which  the  temple 
was  celebrated. 

- - 

NOTES. 

The  The  award  of  the  gold  medal 
JS  7ear  to  Sir  Aston  Webb 
will  meet  with  universal 
approval ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  the 
turn  having  come  round  this  year  for  its 
offer  to  an  English  architect,  no  other 
choice  could  well  have  been  entertained  ; 
and  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  full  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  to  do  honour  to  the 
presentation  of  the  medal. 


The  Port  None  °f  the  proposals  before 
of  London.  the  public  at  the  present 
time  appear  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  dock  companies.  With 
regard  to  the  Thames  barrage  scheme,  the 
important  question  is  raised  whether  the 
intended  locks  would  be  adequate  for 
dealing  with  the  present  trade  of  the  port 
quite  apart  from  any  increase.  This 
matter  obviously  requires  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  all  the  dock  gates  will  stand  con¬ 
tinuously  open,  inward  and  outward 
traffic  at  Gravesend  will  be  spread  over 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  not  concen¬ 
trated  at  times  of  high  tide  as  under  I 
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present  conditions.  The  County  Council 
Bill,  contemplating  less  favourable  terms 
to  the  companies  than  the  withdrawn 
Government  measure,  naturally  meets 
with  strong  opposition,  in  which  we  fancy 
ratepayers  will  be  most  ready  to  join. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  Bill  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  being  utterly 
inadequate  as  a  solution  of  the  main 
problem.  Not  only  the  dock  companies, 
but  the  public  generally  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
Port  of  London,  for  the  proper  control  of 
which  nothing  but  an  independent 
authority  on  which  all  interests  are 
equitably  recognised  can  be  accepted. 
Given  such  a  body,  with  ample  discre¬ 
tionary  powers,  it  should  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  arrive  at  a  decision  upon 
the  engineering  and  administrative 
questions  awaiting  settlement. 


The  Liverpool  °NE  notable  point  in  con- 

Aqueduct  nexion  with  the  recent ! 

Failure.  fracture  of  the  aqueduct 
between  Vyrnwy  and  Liverpool  was  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  stop  valve — above  the  point  of 
damage — which  speedily  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  and  so  limited  the  extent 
of  what  might  have  been  a  most  disas¬ 
trous  flood.  For  a  valve  of  the  kind,  j 
especially  when  fixed  in  a  main  of  large 
size,  a  certain  interval  of  time  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  before  the  flow  of 
water  can  be  arrested  with  safety.  The 
apparatus  includes  a  main  throttle  valve  j 
closed  by  means  of  a  heavy  weight,  and 
the  rate  at  which  this  operation  takes  I 
place  is  governed  by  a  cataract  action. 
In  a  large  main  the  time  occupied  is  not 
less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  latter  part 
of  the  movement  being  performed  at  a 
progressively  decreasing  rate,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  shock,  and  conse¬ 
quent  further  damage.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  valve  is  automatically  set  in  | 
operation  by  the  release  of  a  trigger,  this 
being  effected,  through  a  system  of 
mechanical  movements,  from  a  disc 
suspended  inside  the  water  main. 
Although  a  large  volume  of  water  escaped 
from  the  Vyrnwy  aqueduct  last  week,  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  the  automatic 
valve  was  very  strikingly  demonstrated. 

American  In  sPit;f  °f  all,that  has  teen 

Railway  said  about  the  superiority 

Accidents.  raqway  methods  in  the 

United  States,  there  is  not  much  for  us  to 
learn.  We  certainly  are  behindhand  in 
respect  of  electric  traction,  and.  to  some 
extent  in  the  adoption  of  improved 
goods  waggons.  Very  little  more  can  be 
said  to  our  discredit,  and  so  far  as  con-  ; 
cerns  general  management  our  lines  are 
much  ahead  of  any  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  referred  last  week  to  ( 
the  abnormally  heavy  list  of  accidents  j 
taking  place  every  year  on  American 
railways  during  shunting  operations,  and 
recent  returns  make  clear  the  fact  tha- 
the  same  lines  still  keep  up  their  un¬ 
enviable  distinction  in  the  way  of  acci¬ 
dents  to  passenger  trains.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30  last  no  fewer  than 
3,787  passengers  were  killed  and  51,0 
injured.  This  deplorable  record 
mainly  due  to  improperly  constructe  j 
roads,  imperfect  equipment,  the  pre 
valence  of  single  tracks,  and  avoidance 
of  the  block  system.  It  is  also  due  0 
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encral  carelessness  and  a  spirit  of  reek- 
Kess  that  .would  never  be  tolerated 
n  this  country.  If  American  radway 
Lials  would  return  the  visits  paid  by 
Ly  of  our  own  engineers  and  managers 
foey  might  learn  a  good  deal  that  would 
jeusefid  to  them  and  of  real  advantage 
«  their  fellow  countrymen. 

r  When  our  “  Note  ”  of 

kDisfigureinont  December  3  last  was  pub- 
of  Clifton.  pgPed  there  appeared  to  be 
iome  slight  hope  that  the  tether  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  Avon  gorge  might  beprevented_ 
Since  that  date  a  special  committee  ol 
the  Bristol  City  Council  have  received 
the  report  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw  upon  the 
proposals  relative  to  behmd-bank 
Quarrying.  This  document  recommends 
the  opening  of  fresh  quarries  behind  the 
top  of  the  wooded  slopes,  by  means  of  a 
narrow  cutting  commencing  at  the  face 
of  the  present  workings.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  corporation 
intended  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways. 
Unhappily,  now  comes  the  ominous  news 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  city  authorities,  have 
consented  to  renew  the  leases  of  the 
jetties  by  which  alone  the  quarried  stone 
can  reach  the  Avon.  If,  as  it  is  stated, 
this  course  has  been  taken  without  the 
imposition  of  restrictive  conditions,  the 
final  ruin  of  the  beautiful  wooded  bank 
cannot  be  long  deferred.  Even  while 
professing  the  desire  to  prevent  tether 
disfigurement,  the  Bristol  Corporation 
continue  to  increase  the  quantities  of 
stone  removed  from  the  city  quarries, 
and  at  the  present  rate  the  output  cannot 
be  much  less  than  50,000  tons  a  year— 
practically  double  the  tounage  of  two 
years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  heart-breaking 
to  think  oi  such  a  beautiful  scene  being 
wantonly  ruined  in  this  way . 


The  At  the  Leicester  Gallery  is 
Leicester  an  exhibition  of  drawings 
--1 —  and  line  of 


Gallery. 


The 

Wallace 

Collection. 


We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  “  source  ”  of  the  Thames  (has  any¬ 
one  ?),  and  the  evidence  of  it  furnished 
by  the  old  engravings  is  conflicting  and 
calculated  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
scepticism.  But  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  very  interesting,  both  in  showing 
some  parts  of  the  lower  Thames  under 
aspects  which  exist  no  longer,  and  some 
old  bridges  (old  Windsor  bridge  for 
instance)  which  have  been  rebuilt ;  and 
also  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  sober  and  reposeful  old  water¬ 
colour  views  by  Havell,  Farington,  and 
others.  The  main  interest  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  however,  is  historical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  rather  than  artistic. 

On  Monday  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann  gave  at  the 
London  Institution  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lecture  on  the  Wallace  Collection, 
tracing  briefly  the  history  of  the  getting 
together  of  the  collection,  which  repre¬ 
sents  to  some  extent  the  taste  and 
discernment  of  two  or  three  successive 
Marquises  of  Hertford,  though  it  was 
the  late  Marquis,  “  Lord  Hertford  of 
Bagatelle,”  as  he  used  to  be  called,  who 
did  the  most  for  it  by  his  keen  artistic 
perception  and  his  ungrudging  expen¬ 
diture  when  works  of  undoubted  excel¬ 
lence  came  in  his  way.  Incidentally  Mr. 
Spielmann  said  that  it  was  Lord  Hertford 
who  brought  Franz  Hals  into  vogue 
among  modern  collectors,  securing  one 
of  Hals’s  works  at  Christie’s  by  a  first 
hid  of  2 ,000/.,  which  no  one  disputed 
with  him ,  but  which  had  the  effect  of  alter¬ 
ing  from  that  time  the  auction  prices  for 
Hals’s  works,  which  had  previously 
ranged  from  about  70/.  to  80/.  The 
numerous  lantern  illustrations  of  pictures 
no  doubt  formed  to  most  of  the  audience 
the  main  attraction  of  the  lecture,  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  some  excellent 
points  in  art-criticism,  which  it  is  to  he 
hoped  were  not  without  their  effect. 


m  colour  - —  - 

Hunting  and  other  subjects  ”  by  Mr. 

.  D.  Armour.  A  good  many  of  these 
ive  appeared  in  Punch,  others  we 
flieve  in  other  publications.  They  are 
ie  class  of  art  in  regard  to  which  one 
oks  as  much  at  the  title  and  the  quota- 
on  in  the  catalogue,  to  see  what  the 
)ecial  point  of  the  incident  is,  as  at  the 
rawing  for  its  own  sake  ;  hut  they  are 
jry  clever  work  of  the  land.  Among 
ie  colour  drawings  “  Getting  a  Lead  ” 
.6)  is  admirable  both  in  the  head  of  the 
fly’s  horse  in  the  foreground  and  in  the 
ireshortened  group  of  the  man  and 
irse  struggling  through  the  hedge  ;  and 
Down  the  Hill  ”  (92)  is  another 

ipital  piece  of  drawing.  One  of  the 
est  and  most  humorous  of  the  line 
rawings  is  that  of  the  Irish  fish  hawker 
ising  his  fish  but  satisfied  in  “  Keeping 
p  with  the  Gentry”  (22).  One  drawing 
>erhaps  the  only  one)  which  is  charming 
om  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view  is 
le  pretty  sketch  of  a  girl  on  horseback, 
By  the  Sea  ”  (38).  The  exhibition  is 
aturally  very  popular,  but  it  is  hardly 
ie  kind  of  thing  one  goes  to  an  art¬ 
illery  for. 

illustrations  The  Line  Art  Society  Lave 
Thame6-  collected  at  their  gallery  a 
ames'  number  of  old  engravings  of 
le  Thames  “  from  its  source  to  the  sea.” 


“  Competition 


Our  note  on  this  subject 
Ghosts.”  has  brought  us  two  or  three 
communications  from  other 
architects,  enclosing  letters  all  from  the 
same  person,  who  seems  to  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  set  up  a  regular  business  of 
doing  other  people’s  competition  drawings 
for  them.  Apparently  his  policy  is  to 
tell  his  correspondents  in  each  case  that 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
particular  kind  of  building  named  in  the 
competition,  so  as  to  be  an  expert  in  it ; 
and  in  each  letter  there  follows  the  usual 
statement  that  designs  made  by  him 
have  been  placed  first  by  assessors,  etc. 
Any  architects  who  are  sufficiently 
foolish,  or  sufficiently  deficient  in  self- 
respect,  to  listen  to  such  proposals,  may 
as  well  hear  in  mind  that  a  man  who 
would  undertake  that  kind  of  jobbery 
would  he  as  likely  as  not  to  “  give  away  ” 
his  employers  afterwards. 


Sell’s  Telegraphic  Addresses.— We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Henry  Sell,  166,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C.,  the  20th  annual  volume  oi  his 
Telegraphic  Addresses.  The  Directory  is  pub¬ 
lished  from  official  lists  supplied  by  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  it 
is  complete  to  the  end  of  1904.  It  contains 
the  names  of  80,000  firms  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (those  who  have  telegraphic  ad¬ 
dresses),  and  consists  of  2,200  pages.  In  the 
new  edition  is  a  list  of  our  Consuls  in  foreign 
countries.  We  have  found  the  Directory  a 
useful  and  reliable  work. 


HOW  TO  ATTAIN  ORIGINAL  THOUGHT 
IN  ARCHITECTURE. * 

When  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  before 
your  Society  I  somehow  was  thinking  of  the 
new  art  movement  in  this  country  (which  is 
anything  but  a  Renaissance),  and  decided  to 
say  a  few  words — words  which  might,  I  hope, 
assist  us  in  the  true  study  of  architecture.  We 
have  fashions  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  all 
other  things — sometimes  we  admire  and  study 
Classic,  sometimes  Gothic,  and  so  on ;  but 
what  I  think  we  ought  to  do  is  to  so  educate 
our  taste  that  we  can  admire  the  beautiful  in 
any  style — indeed,  in  anything.  This  knowledge 
will  gently  lead  us  towards  our  ideal,  which 
must,  and  ought  to  be,  a  national  style.  The 
great  difficulty  is  the  education  of  what  we  terra 
taste.  Now,  we  have  each  a  passion,  some 
kind  of  spirit  within  us,  which  if  not  broken  up 
in  any  way  will  prove  a  tremendous  power  to  us. 
Keep  this  spirit  pure,  concentrate  it  to  your 
complete  study ;  that  is,  though  you  have 
many  studies,  let  them  all  lead  to  the  highest, 
which  is  design. 

A  drop  of  water  falls  into  a  stream  and  is 
carried  resistlessly  away  to  the  ocean,  or  it  may 
be  caught  into  some  reservoir,  and  from  there 
be  forced  into  a  fountain ;  but  even  here  it 
cannot  play  any  other  part,  it  is  but  a  drop  of 
water.  We  can  learn  from  this  drop  of  water 
that  we  are  but  what  we  are,  exactly  the  same  ; 
the  same  as  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  etc.,  were 
thousands  of  years  ago— worrying  ourselves 
about  love  and  arguing  about  religion  and  all 
other  subjects.  The  difference  is  only  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  exists  between  one  blade  of  grass 
and  another.  Although  we  are  so  limited  that 
we  cannot  fly  or  turn  ourselves  into  a  tree, 
there  is  at  least  one  thing  we  can  do,  and  that  is, 
work  harder  than  what  we  do — learn  to  work  as 
hard  as  three  or  four  average  contemporary 

men.  ,  .  ,  , 

There  are  two  ways  m  which  to  educate  our 
taste— first,  by  the  study  of  nature  ;  secondly, 
by  the  study  of  all  the  works  of  man  (which  is 
really  nature).  Both  ways  are  equally  im¬ 
portant,  as  I  hope  to  show.  ,  , 

While  travelling  in  Greece  I  was  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  the  Greek  mouldings 
and  the  contour  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
The  Greeks  were  a  healthy  people,  physically 
and  mentally,  so  that,  endowed  with  such  rare 
sifts,  they  attained  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  representation  of  nature  in  their  works. 
They  saw  more  clearly  and  truthfully  than  others 
what  they  did  see.  I  would  like  to  impress  this 
thought  on  all  who  study  architecture. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  mind  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  very  materially  by-  the 
condition -of  the  body,  and  the  one  constantly 
reacts  upon  the  other.  It  is  proverbial  that 
nature  takes  the  tone  and  tinge  of  our  mind  , 
that  the  sun  lias  no  brightness  and  the  flowei 
no  beauty  for  the  unhappy  ;  while  it  the  heart  is 
light,  hope  bright,  and  our  prospects  brilliant, 
the  deepest  gloom ;  of  winter  s  night  cannot 
sadden  us.  Now  I  want  to  take  you  to  a 
pleasant  country  glade,  through  which  runs  a 
little  streamlet.  You  all  know  what  a  botanist, 
a  photographer,  etc.,  would  say;  if  not,  it 
little  matters,  as  what  interests  us  more  is  what 
an  architect  ought  to  see  or  say.  Should  he  not 
see  the  whole  at  a  single  glance  i  the i  masses  and 
groups  of  trees,  the  sky  and  clouds,  the  boulders 
Sid  water  J  see  the  beauty,  and  know  each  tiee 
see  the  difference  of  every  leaf  ;  watch  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade  ;  know  the  names  and ^  see 
the  beauty  of  every  flower,  grass,  and  fern  , 
tut,  above  all,  to  recognise  the  decorative 
value  of  each,  which  means  to  taowttar 
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qualities  rather  than  minute  detail 
1  Tn  see  the  beauty  in  a  land  or  sea  scape  wo 
have  noticed  tlic  necessity  of  infinite  variety  of 
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study  ;  so  in  architecture — we  must  know  con¬ 
struction  thoroughly  well,  all  materials  and 
trades,  the  clients,  etc.,  combined  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  painting  and  sculpture.  But  what  are 
all  these  unless  we  have  good  taste  ?  We 
see  over  and  over  again  fellows  working 
like  slaves  to  build  well,  but  without  success. 
What  is  the  reason  of  failure  ?  Is  the  failure 
not  the  result  of  the  mistake  we  all  more  or  less 
make — the  forgetting  to  educate  our  taste  ? 
We  can  only  cultivate  our  taste  by  and  through 
a  tremendous  struggle,  because  it  is  our  charac¬ 
ter,  and  we  know  what  this  requires  ;  to  get 
higher  than  all  creeds  in  religion  and  meet 
God  face  to  face  ;  away  with  all  superstition  : 
not  copying  hereditary  thought,  but  making 
proper  use  of  it,  and  so  on.  The  second  way 
that  I  suggested  was  the  study  of  all  that  had 
ever  been  created  by  man,  more  especially 
the  greater  and  more  excellent  buildings.  You 
will  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  not  what  we  eat 
that  strengthens  us,  it  is  what  we  digest ;  it  is 
not  what  we  read,  it  is  what  we  remember,  and  so 
on.  I  beg  to  diifer  from  this.  If  we  have  read 
a  book,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  forget  all 
about  it,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  aftei 
the  matter  having  passed  through  the  cells  of 
our  brains,  it  is  bound  to  influence  us  some  way 
or  other.  It  is  evident  that  much  study  is 
required  to  stimulate  our  imagination,  because 
you  might  worry  for  weeks  over  what  you 
consider  to  be  a  brilliant  and  original  conception, 
and  years  afterwards  discover  that  the  same 
.idea  had  been  worked  out  centuries  before. 
If  you  had  known  the  previous  one,  of  course, 
your  ideas  would  have  been  much  superior. 
I  wish  to  show  you  some  of  the  buildings  that  I 
was  privileged  to  study  while  on  the  Soane 
Tour. 

Egypt. 

The  country  of  perpetual  sunshine  and  golden 
sunsets.  I  visited  the  cities  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  there  studied  the  great  temples.  The  vast¬ 
ness  of  scale  is  tremendous,  their  very  size 
giving  a  magnificence  which  few  buildings 
have  ever  reached  in  any  age.  The  influence 
of  nature  is  very  marked,  even  the  columns 
being  designed  from  the  lotus.  The  Egyptians, 

I  think,  are  one  of  the  most  conventional 
people  who  have  ever  existed  on  this  earth ; 
their  conventionalism  charmed  me,  as  it  is  so 
suggestive  to  higher  thought.  Through  it  all 
there  is  a  certain  crudeness  ;  but  the  decorative 
quality  is  so  very  excellent.  We  visited  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  in  Thebes.  The  Tomb  of 
Sethos  I.  is  most  interesting,  executed  during 
the  finest  period  of  Egyptian  art.  Several 
rooms  are  unfinished,  and  there  we  saw  the 
different  stages  of  the  decoration.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  splendid  drawing  of  the 
design  which  guided  the  sculptor.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  is  in  most  delicate  relief,  vieing  in  beauty 
with  some  of  the  earlier  Italian  masters  in  the 
Renaissance  period.  Their  drawings  of  animals, 
plant-forms,  birds,  etc.,  show  great  skill  in 
design.  The  statues  were  sculptured  in  the 
same  spirit  of  conventional  design.  The  position 
of  statues  between  the  columns  in  a  colonnade 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  the  light  and  shade  is 
very  effective. 

Greece. 

A  mountainous  and  lovely  country ;  the 
architecture  vieing  in  beauty  with  highest 
nature.  I  use  the  word  “  architecture  ”  instead 
of  “  art,”  because  in  Greek  architecture  the 
arts  met  in  perfect  harmony.  I  well  remember 
the  tremendous  excitement  which  filled  my 
whole  being  as  I  climbed  the  Acropolis  Hill  in 
Athens,  and  when  the  Parthenon  stood  a  reality 
before  my  eyes.  I  confess  that  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  although  as  a  ruin  it  is  really  magni¬ 
ficent.  In  design,  dignity  is  its  saving  grace. 

I  pictured  in  my  imagination  its  grandeur 
when  robed  in  all  its  glory  ;  but  could  not  get 
very  enthusiastic  over  it.  The  north  portico 
of  the  Erechtheium  is  a  perfect  work  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  While  I  was  there  a  huge  scaffold 
was  erected  round,  as  the  Government  was 
restoring  it.  I  readily  got  permission  and 
measured  it.  The  capitals  show  great  skill  in 
design,  and  must  rank  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  art  in  the  world.  The  sculpture,  as  you  all 
know,  is  exceptionally  fine  ;  for  instance,  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  figure  of  Victory 
at  Olympia,  the  panel  with  Victory  trying  on 
her  sandal,  etc.  I  visited  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions  by  the  French  Government  at  Delphi,  and 
there  got  an  idea  of  how  imaginative  the  Greek 
sculptors  were. 

Roman. 

We  come  to  the  treasury  in  architecture, 


and  in  Roman  splendour  see  all  previous 
buildings  surpassed — at  least,  in  magnificence, 
in  architectural  form,  and  conceptions.  The 
interior  of  the  Parthenon,  I  have  little  doubt, 
was  very  impressive,  but  nothing  to  compare 
to  many  of  the  Roman  baths,  etc.  The  Greeks 
were  very  conservative  in  their  ideas,  always 
building  in  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  great  extent  this  was 
ignorance ;  they  little  dreamed  what  effects 
were  possible  by  arches  and  domes.  Roman 
architecture  directly  influenced  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  there  is  no  other  style  so  greatly 
studied  to-day  throughout  the  world  as  the 
Roman.  St.  Peter’s,  in  Rome,  seems  a  fitting 
Renaissance  monument  to  this  great  age.  If 
someone  would  come  forward  and  reveal  the 
beauties  in  Roman  architecture,  as  already  has 
been  done  with  Greek,  a  great  impetus  would 
be  given  to  architectural  design. 

Byzantine. 

Byzantine  architecture  is  late  Roman  build¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  truer  spirit  of  beauty  which 
Christianity  could  and  can  only  give.  I  think 
that  this  is  the  style  which  we  ought  to  study 
more,  as  it  is  so  adaptable  to  our  modern  require¬ 
ments.  The  construction  is  always  so  excellent, 
and  refinement  is  shown  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  measuring  many 
of  the  buildings  in  this  period.  The  Palace  of 
Belisarius,  Constantinople,  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  domestic  building,  as  you  see  from 
my  measured  drawing. 

The  Church  Mosque  of  S.  Sophia,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  a  revelation  to  me  in  every 
way.  The  construction  is  masterly,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  interior  is  almost  perfect,  so 
that  everything  is  in  correct  detail.  This 
building  ought  to  be  the  Mecca  for  architects. 

Saracenic. 

Although  one  may  kpow  the  Saracenic 
buildings  in  Spain,  etc.,  it  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Cairo  must  be  visited  before  we  can 
have  any  definite  idea  of  building  in  this  style. 
The  mosques  and  tombs  are  a  revelation,  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  their 
influence  in  more  Western  lands. 

The  average  type  of  building  grows  from  a 
square  base,  by  pendentives  is  taken  to  the 
octagonal  form,  on  which  rests  a  dome.  I 
measured  and  sketched  several,  as  you  will  see 
from  my  drawings. 

Turkish. 

It  seems  natural  to  go  direct  from  Saracenic 
to  Turkish,  as  both  are  products  of  Mohammedan 
power.  The  latter,  however,  was  more  strongly 
influenced  by  Christian  buildings,  as  I  will  show. 

While  in  Constantinople  we  were  fortunate 
in  getting  an  erada,  or  permit,  to  sketch  and 
measure  the  mosques.  We  spent  three  months 
studying  the  mosques ;  many  of  which  are 
Byzantine  churches.  All  the  large  mosques  are 
built  on  the  lines  of  S.  Sophia  ;  it  was,  and 
is  seemingly,  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  design 
a  mosque  on  any  other  principal. 

I  have  but  touched  on  some  of  the 'more 
cultured  periods  in  architectural  history, 
but  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  study  of  all  styles.  Now,  if  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  finest  buildings,  surely 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  know¬ 
ledge,  combined  with  our  own  individuality, 
will  carry  our  thoughts  higher  and  attain  a 
greater  height  of  excellence  than  if  we  forced 
ourselves  to  conceive  the  original  ideas  in  the 
pride  of  our  own  natures. 

We  see  the  use  and  influence  of  nature  in 
art.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  effect  tropical 
piant-forms  wouW  have  m  our  modern  design, 
x  mink  that  a  tremendous  impetus  might  be 
P  +i?  t0  de®1§n  from  this  source,  as  there  must 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ah  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  in  the  Meeting-room,  No.  9,  Conduit-  ! 
street,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
A.R.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Deceased  Members. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  he 
regretted  to  announce  the  decease  of  Mr.  G. 
Hurst  Stanger,  of  Wolverhampton,  Fellow, 
elected  in  1892,  and  of  Mr.  Walter  Aston, 
Manchester,  Fellow,  elected  in  1901. 

Bequests  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis 
had  bequeathed  1,000Z.  to  the  Institute,  to  be 
applicable  at  the  entire  discretion  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  for  the  encouragement,  promotion,  and 
study  of  the  knowledge  of  architecture  or  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Graham  also  announced  that 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  had  given  twenty- 
four  Architectural  Union  Company’s  shares  and 
Sir  Aston  Webb  nineteen  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  architectural  education. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  liis  pleasing  duty 
to  announce  that  Sir  Aston  Webb  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Council  for  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  this  year. 

The  announcement  was  received  with  much 
applause,  and  the  Chairman  added,  “  This 
evidently  meets  with  general  approval,  and  his 
name  will  be  at  once  submitted  to  the  King.” 

President' s  Address  to  Students. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
presidential  address  to  students : — 

Fellow-students  of  the  art  of  architecture— 

I  address  you  all  as  fellow-students,  for  with  us, 
as  I  daresay  you  know,  it  is  “  once  a  student, 
always  a  student.”  Our  service  is  not  for  a 
term  of  years ;  the  brief  period  of  formal  ap¬ 
prenticeship  is  followed  by  another  very  similar 
in  its  abiding  purpose  to  what  the  Germans  of 
the  old-time  guilds  used  to  call  a  youth’s 
Wanderjahre — with  this  difference,  that  o..r 
period  of  Wanderjahre,  our  earnest  search  after 
the  best,  only  terminates  with  life  itself.  We 
must  always  take  a  watchful  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  our  art,  and  be  ready,  all  of 
us,  old  and  young  alike,  to  assimilate  every  real 
advance,  every  true  development. 

To  you  who  are  now  serving  your  term  of  j 
formal  apprenticeship  I  say,  “  Make  the  most 
of  your  opportunities,  for  they  will  pass  all  too 
quickly.”  The  time  thus  dedicated  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge  and  the  attainment  of 
proficiency,  to  the  training  of  your  powers  of 
observation  and  imagination,  will  prove  all  too 
short  for  the  end  you  have  in  view.  The  mistress 
we  serve  is  a  jealous  one  ;  and  if  we  would  woo 
her  successfully,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  forego  many  indulgences. 
The  ordinary  amusements  and  pleasures  of  youth 
will  often  have  to  give  way  to  the  claims  of  your 
art,  to  the  duty  of  sketching  or  measuring,  or 
to  the  study  of  constructive  art ;  in  short,  you 
must  be  ready  to  avail  yourselves  of  any  and 
every  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  for 
enlarging  your  experience  and  knowledge. 
Above  all,  take  your  art  seriously,  for  it  is  only 
to  the  earnest  student,  we  may  almost  say  to 
the  devotee,  that  the  veil  is  lifted  that  shrouds 
the  mysteries  of  our  art. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  interest  that  year  ty 
year  we  examine  the  results  of  your  efforts,  and 
with  the  best  of  good  wishes  that  we  assign 
rewards  and  prizes.  There  are  many  who  have 
not  won  prizes  who  yet  have  accomplished  very 
good  work — -work  which  will  stand  them  m 
good  stead  in  after-life.  To  all  I  would  say, 
“Do  not  rest  upon  your  laurels;  preen  your 
wings  for  higher  flights.”  The  knowledge 
and  discernment  you  have  already  acquired 
are  as  nothing  to  the  more  subtle  secrets,  tne 
more  hidden  beauties,  that  await  your  eames 
search. 

I  do  not  now  propose,  nor  is  this  the  occasion 
to  discuss,  the  course  of  study  necessary  f°r 
the  initial  equipment  of  the  architect :  that  is  a 
matter  which  is  being  carefully  thrashed  011 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Nor  wdll  I  venture 
to  criticise  in  detail  the  admirable  drawings 
submitted  :  this  will  be  done  leniently  art 


The  tablet  itseff  lTo™marblef  sympathetically,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  A. 
if  -Rvo,;i;„_  —  •  Prentice. 


But  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  < 
emphasise  the  importance  of  a  more  systematic 
study  of  those  buildings  which  arc  universally 
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I  recognised  as  good.  “Quod  semper,  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  is  a  dictum  which 
we  may  very  well  borrow  from  the  theological 
schools  and,  having  borrowed,  stick  to.  More¬ 
over,  I  should  like  to  suggest  certain  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  the  study  of  such  examples. 

The  student’s  first  impulse  perhaps  is  simply 
to  annex  the  whole  subject  as  “  stock  ”  or 
•  “  copy.”  Now  certainly  it  is  a  very  right  and 
proper  thing  to  sketch  the  building  as  a  whole  ; 
but  while  doing  so  we  must  not  let  our  thoughts 
lie  idle ;  we  should  endeavour  to  discover  why 
the  subject  is  beautiful  or  admirable,  what  are 
the  elements  in  it  which  have  contributed  to 
that  result.  At  first,  it  may  be,  such  an  effort 
seems  to  go  unrewarded ;  but  if  the  habit  be 
persisted  in,  intelligent  perception  will  awaken, 
little  by  little  the  light  will  grow,  and  soon 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  disentangle  from  the 
mass  as  it  were,  those  characteristics,  those 
llaws,’  those  conditions,  which  have  made  the 
'  building  what  it  is. 

While  traversing  some  particular  line,  for 
instance,  note  its  relative  proportions  to  the 
other  parts.  Follow  out,  if  you  can,  the 
methods  of  construction,  and  mark  how  the 
effects  are  produced.  Examine  the  general 
masses  from  various  points  of  view  and  study 
the  composition  of  your  subject,  not  only  in 
respect  of  its  component  parts,  but  also  in 
relation  to  its  environment.  The  latter  is  of 
great  importance,  for  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  success  in  a  building  is  its  adaptation  to  its 
surroundings.  Here  it  is  especially  that 
“  scale  ”  comes  in,  for  the  scale  of  a  building 
must  be  either  in  keeping  with  or  in  contrast 
to  adjoining  buildings  or  objects,  just  as  colours 
must  either  match  exactly  or  be  complementary 
to  one  another.  Scale  is  relative  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  another  and 
of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole.  It  is  like  the 
dominant  note  or  key  in  a  musical  composition. 

You  are  probably  all  of  you  aware  that  sounds 
which  harmonise  and  please  the  ear  have 
fixed  relations  to  one  another.  For  instance, 
if  you  strike  an  object  of  a  metallic  or  otherwise 
resonant  nature,  a  trained  ear  can  distinguish 
three  notes  in  conjunction,  viz.,  the  fundamental 
or  keynote,  and  the  third  and  the  fifth  in  the 
division  of  the  octave.  These  “  harmonics,”  as 
they  are  called,  will  be  most  clearly  recognised 
in  listening  to  the  sound  of  a  large  bell.  Colour 
also  has  its  divisions  and  harmonics,  and  you 
will  not  get  far  in  architecture  without  dis¬ 
covering  that  here  also  similar  laws  hold  good, 
and  that  there  is  such  a  principle  as  a  true 
proportion  of  parts  in  the  scale  of  building. 
It  is  only  by  a  diligent  study  of  and  a  careful 
regard  for  these  laws  that  we  can  effect  a 
harmonious  composition,  which  all  the  same 
1  can  n§ver  be  merely  mechanical  in  architecture, 
any  more  than  it  can  in  music.  There  is  as 
wide  a  range  of  possible  combinations  and 
^developments  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  great  architects  of  every  age  and  every 
country  have  exhibited  as  wonderful  a  variety 
of  progressions  and  characteristics  as  can  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
IMendelssohn,  or  Wagner. 

You  should  also  have  regard  to  the  aspect  of 
the  building  you  are  studying — whether  it  is 
situated  in  the  narrow  street,  the  broad  thorough¬ 
fare.  or  in  open  ground.  Note  how  the  pro¬ 
jections  and  lights  and  shadows  are  determined 
on  each  frontage.  "Where  the  sun  penetrates 
reflected  light  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Projections  and  shadows  on  a  south  front  are  by 
no  means  the  same  as  they  would  be  with  a 
north  aspect.  How  well  Vanbrugh,  amongst 
others,  understood  this  !  I  mention  Vanbrugh 
because  his  insistence  on  this  point  is  so  obvious. 

It  is  only  thus  by  analysing  and  searching 
out  the  guiding  principles  which  have  actuated 
men  in  the  past  that  we  shall  really  profit  by 
.a  study  of  their  work.  If  we  can  discover  the 
sequence  of  thought  which  has  guided  them 
in  the  achievement  of  fine  results,  we  in  our 
turn  may,  by  taking  thought,  successfully 
work  out  the  problems  which  come  before  us. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  which  we  admire  in  their 
work  is  not  the  result  of  careless,  accidental, 
or  haphazard  arrangement  of  materials.  No, 
there  is  thought  behind  it  all — sometimes  naif 
and  immature,  and  sometimes  even  “  smelling 
of  the  oil  ”  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  the  best  results 
are  just  those  upon  which  the  best  thought 
has  been  expended.  If  genius  is  not,  as  it  has 
been  defined,  “  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,”  at  any  rate  in  architecture,  it  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
thought.  The  best  thought,  however,  does  not 
mvertise  itself,  and  the  best  work  is  not  neces¬ 


sarily  that  which  first  arrests  our  attention. 
How  often  has  it  been  our  experience  in  the 
past,  when  going  to  a  place  a  second  or  a  third 
time,  to  come  across  some  excellent  building 
which  altogether  escaped  our  notice  on  a 
previous  visit.  Rely  upon  it,  such  a  building 
will  repay  careful  examination. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  much  of  the  best  work,  for  this  very  sim¬ 
plicity,  if  not  the  outcome  of  profound  thought, 
is  the  triumph  of  a  practised  genius.  “  Through 
the  complex  to  the  simple  ”  is  almost  a  law  of 
mental  evolution.  Do  not,  therefore,  fall  into 
the  error  of  a  certain  member  of  a  building 
committee  who  remarked  to  the  assessor  in  a 
competition,  “  I  cannot  understand  why  you 
have  put  So-and-So’s  design  first.  It  is  so 
simple — anybody  could  draw  up  a  plan  like 
that.”  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  how 
difficult  the  other  competitors  had  found  their 
task,  and  how  complex  and  incoherent  some 
of  their  designs  were,  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
him  that  perhaps  there  was  more  in  Mr.  So- 
and-So’s  design  than  met  the  eye  of  a  casual 
member  of  a  building  committee. 

When  you  are  making  a  study  of  a  subject 
it  is  upon  the  work  as  a  whole  that  you  should 
concentrate  your  critical  acumen.  Do  not 
allow  your  attention  to  be  diverted  by  attrac¬ 
tive  or  suggestive  bits,  and  do  not  wander  off 
into  the  by-paths  of  archeology.  When  you 
study  mouldings,  for  instance,  or  similar 
features  of  a  building,  do  not  regard  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  speculating  what  date,  style, 
or  period  it  belongs  to,  but  regard  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  true  purpose  and  meaning. 
In  the  case  of  the  mouldings,  consider  not 
merely  their  beauty  of  form,  but  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  affording  shadow  and  protection. 
Archaeology  has  its  place,  but  it  should  be  kept 
there.  It  often  usurps  the  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  example 
as  architecture.  The  glamour  of  historical 
romance  has  served  to  invest  many  a  building 
with  a  purely  factitious  value.  The  accidental 
effects  of  age  and  decay  appealing  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  man  pervert  the  judgment  of  the 
artist,  to  his  own  detriment  and  that  of  his  art. 
This  same  sentimental  halo,  hanging  around 
all  that  is  ancient,  is  responsible  for  the  many 
imitations,  forgeries,  and  affectations  which 
have  so  long  dogged  the  footsteps  and  hindered 
the  progress  of  genuine  architecture,  and  which 
in  some  cases  have  proceeded  to  such  an 
extreme  of  absurdity  as  to  tempt  man  to 
forswear  the  past  altogether  and  to  rely  upon 
their  own  creative  faculty  to  invent  something 
altogether  new. 

This  is  the  other  extreme  of  folly — for  folly 
it  is  to  think  that  our  inherited  traditions 
can  be  safely  ignored,  or  that  buildings  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  criticism  have 
nothing  to  teach  us.  They  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  mines  of  wealth  in  which,  digging 
deep,  we  shall  unearth  many  a  hidden  treasure. 
They  put  before  us  problems — and  their  success¬ 
ful  solution.  They  portray  many  various 
methods  and  effective  combinations,  suitable 
forms  adapted  to  different  materials,  varied 
textures  serving  a  definite  purpose,  and  other 
elements  of  beauty  and  strength  which,  if  not 
always  entirely  realised,  are  yet  present  as  an 
ideal  which  we  may  all  study  with  advantage 
and  strive  to  express  in  our  own  work. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  youthful  fellow-students, 
steer  an  even  keel,  if  you  can,  between  the 
Scylla  of  a  superstitious  and  sentimental  regard 
for  the  past  and  the  Charybdis  of  a  contempt¬ 
uous  indifference  to  all  its  works.  If  an 
example  is  merely  old,  leave  it  alone ;  if  it  is 
artistically  good,  approach  it  with  all  reverence, 
and  examining  its  structure  within  and  without 
endeavour  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  charm, 
even  as  a  bee  extracts  the  honey  from  the 
flower.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  you  will  necessarily  be  able  to  define  the 
exact  nature  of  the  secret. 

There  are  principles  of  architecture  as  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  and  yet  as  vague  and  ill-defined, 
as  much  “  in  the  air,”  if  you  will  allow  the 
expression,  as  the.  laws  which  govern  musical 
progressions  or  the  methods  which  underlie  true 
literary  form.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  can  the 
subtle  secrets  of  the  art  be  distilled  in  the  form 
of  express  and  mechanical  rules.  If  we  desire 
that  our  own  powers  may  be  moulded  and 
guided  on  true  lines,  we  must,  as  it  were,  live 
in  the  storehouses,  continually  absorbing  the 
spirit  of  the  masters  as  embodied  and  expressed 
in  their  works.  Centuries  of  experiment  and 
criticism,  generation  after  generation  of  trained 
perceptions  and  cultured  intelligence,  have 


gone  to  determine  what  is  good,  what  is  beauti- 
iul,  what  is  true.  Shall  we  throw  awav  the 
results  of  all  this  ?  Rather  let  us  recognise 
and  admit  that  our  knowledge  should  be  based 
upon  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  our  taste  trained  and  refined  in 
the  study  of  the  cultured  monuments  of  the 
past.  As  Professor  Clausen  has  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  paintings,  “The  work  of  our  own 
times  may  lose  its  freshness  and  interest  in  a 
few  years,  while  the  older  works  still  hold  us 
with  an  increasing  charm.” 

There  are  many  ancient  buildings  in  our  own 
and  every  land  which  hold  us  with  an  ever- 
mcreasmg  charm— a  charm  attributable  to 
their  simplicity  and  self-restraint,  their  sincerity 
and  directness  of  purpose,  the  straightforward 
and  appropriate  way  in  which  they  declare 
their  object  and  intenton.  Every  such  build¬ 
ing  will  be  found  to  possess  a  vitality  of  its  own 
which,  so  far  from  ignoring  traditional  methods, 
has  taken  them  up  and  carried  them  on  a  stage 
further.  So  now  the  proportions  and  values 
which  have  determined  good  effects  in  the 
past  must  hold  good  to-day.  The  needs  of 
the  time,  it  is  true,  call  for  special  and  charac¬ 
teristic  expression ;  we  may  have  to  readjust, 
to  combine  afresh ;  but  every  new  departure, 
if  it  is  to  be  true  and  lasting,  must  take  the 
old  as  its  starting-point,  the  past  as  its  basis, 
that  which  has  been  already  accomplished 
as  its  foundation. 


In  all  good  work  we  shall  discover  a  perfect 
blending  of  science  and  art,  so  combined  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  Where  these  are  divorced 
there  can  be  no  true  architecture.  A  steel- 
constructed  building,  for  instance,  cased  with 
terra-cotta — or  any  other  material  for  the 
matter  of  that — is  not  architecture  at  all.  In  ‘ 
studying  a  building  this  is  the  first  test  to  be 
applied  ;  this  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must . 
first  submit  it  for  judgment.  Do  not  begin  by 
sketching  or  noting  merely  surface  decorations 
or  artistic  embellishments ;  rather  take  the 


details  of  construction  as  your  starting-point. 
Note  the  size  and  bedding  of  the  stones  and. 
the  position  of  the  joints — elements  of  beauty 
which  are  too  often  overlooked.  Examine  the 
methods  of  support  and  resistance,  not  thinking 
only  what  is  necessary,  but  also  how  it  satisfies 
the  eye.  Discover  the  scientific  and  mathe¬ 
matical  problems  which  have  been  successfully 
worked  out.  Yet  do  not  even  in  thought 
separate  the  science  and  the  art  of  the  building— 
the  two  are  conjoined,  and  must  be  studied 
together  and  simultaneously. 

The  building  must  be  solid  and  strong  as 
well  as  graceful  and  pleasing.  Stability  is 
demanded  no  less  than  beauty.  In  fact,  good 
construction,  including  the  right  use  of  materials, 
is  a  prime  essential  and  the  foundation  of  all 
excellence  in  architecture.  Nowhere,  I  think, 
is  this  more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  in  the 
career  and  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who, 
both  by  education  and  the  bent  of  his  youthful 
genius,  seems  rather  to  have  been  of  the  scientific 
and  mathematical  than  of  the  artistic  order  of 
mind.  Though,  like  all  educated  men  of  his 
day,  he  took  an  intelligent  and  cultured  interest 
in  architecture,  he  received  no  special  training 
for  such  work.  Wren  took  his  degree  at  Oxford 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  at  twenty-five,  and .  three  years  later 
was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  an  LL.D.  of 
Cambridge.  Obviously  it  was  not  upon  the 
ladder  of  architecture  that  he  rose  to  these 
distinctions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  and  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy  he  acquired  for 
himself  a  European  reputation.  He  was  also 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680.  I  have 
adduced  these  facts  to  show  that  though  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  a  very  wide  range  of 
general  knowledge,  and  was  endowed  with 
natural  gifts  of  a  wonderfully  high  order,  all 
these  were  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  directed 
to  the  practical  side  of  life  rather  than  to  the 
artistic.  His  art  was  dormant ;  it  was  there, 
however,  and  he  sometimes  gave  the  rein  to  it  a 
bit,  for  he  is  said  to  have  invented  mezzotint, 
or  at  least  some  improved  method.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  what  it  was  that  finally 
drew  all  his  wonderful  gifts  and  powers  into  the 
service  of  architecture.  Whether  the  deter¬ 
mining  impulse  came  from  within  or  without — 
probably  a  bit  of  each — I  cannot  doubt  that  it. 
was  the  scientific  or  constructive  side  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  attracted  him  in  the  first  instance 
and  that  led  him  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  Surveyor- General  of  His  Majesty’s 
Works. 
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Ill  our  own  experience  we  find  cases  where 
we  are  much  more  impressed  by  the  constructive 
beauty  of  a  building  than  by  any  other  feature 
in  it.  So  there  is  an  order  of  mind  to  which 
power  and  fitness  of  purpose  appeal  with  un¬ 
usual  force,  just  as,  again,  a  mathematical 
mind  finds  a  fascination  in  the  treatment  of 
solids  and  voids,  and  of  superincumbent  masses. 

The  first  important  work  entrusted  to  Wren 
in  his  new  office  will  serve  to  indicate,  not 
only  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  but  also  the 
official  appreciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  He  was  set  to  examine  and  report 
upon  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  it  was  feared 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition.  It  is  evident  from 
the  report  that  he  did  his  work  thoroughly— 
the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  measure  the 
whole  building  carefully — and  the  insight  and 
experience  that  he  thus  gained  in  constructive 
work  stood  him  in  good  stead  afterwards. 
With  respect  to  the  roof  he  says  :  “  It  is  evident 
by  the  ruin  of  the  roof  that  the  work  was  both 
ill-designed  and  ill-built  from  the  beginning— 
ill-designed  because  the  architect  gave  not 
abutment  enough  to  counterpoise  and  resist 
the  weight  of  the  roof  from  spreading  the 
walls.  .  .  This  also  may  be  safely  affirmed 
not  only  by  an  architect  taking  his  measure 
from  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancients 
[you  see  he  advocated  this],  but  by  a  geo¬ 
metrician  (this  part  being  liable  to  demonstra¬ 
tion),  that  the  roof  is  and  ever  was  too  heavy 
for  its  abutment ;  for  the  eye  alone  will  discover 
to  any  man  that  those  pillars,  as  wide  as  they 
are,  even  11  ft.  diameter,  are  bent  outward  at 
least  6  in.  from  their  first  position.  .  .  The 

bending  of  the  pillars  was  facilitated  by  their 
ill- building,  for  they  are  only  cased  without,  and 
that  with  small  stones  .  .  but  within 

nothing  but  a  case  of  small  rubbish  stones  and 
much  mortar  which  easily  crushes  and  yields 
to  the  weight.” 

Good  old  times  those!  Jerry -building  is 
obviously  not  a  very  modern  institution. 
Then,  too.  Wren’s  first  problem  in  building  was 
a  constructive  one,  for  in  the  wonderful  roof  of 
the  Sbeldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  which  has 
a  span  of  68  ft.,  the  scientific  construction  is 
masterly,  and  brought  him  great  reputation. 
Two  years  later,  viz.,  in  1665,  occurred  the  Great 
Plague,  and  Wren  took  the  opportunity  to  pay 
a  visit  to  France  to  study  architecture  as  a  fine 
art.  In  Paris  he  studied  all  the  principal 
buildings,  and  became  intimate  with  the  most 
celebrated  artists  there.  He  was  introduced  to 
Bernini,  who  showed  him  his  designs  for  the 
Louvre,  for  which  he  says  in  hife  Notes  he  would 
have  given  his  skin.  The  old  Italian  would  not 
let  him  study  it  long,  and  he  says  he  only  had 
time  to  “  copv  them  in  his  fancy  and  memory 
and  shall  be  able  by  discourse  with  a  crayon  to 
give  a  tolerable  account  of  it.”  He  also  studied 
Fontainebleau,  St.  Germains,  and  Versailles. 
Of  the  last-named  he  says  :  “  The  mixtures  of 
brick  and  stone,  blue  tile,  and  gold  make  it 
like  a  rich  livery — not  an  inch  within  but  is 
crowded  with  ornament.”  Wren’s  own  work 
was  subsequently  distinguished  by  its  colour 
effects  and  contrasts  of  texture.  He  adds,  in 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  : 
“  The  women  as  they  make  here  the  language 
and  the  fashions,  and  meddle  with  politics  and 
philosophy,  so  they  sway  also  in  architecture. 
Works  of  1  filgrand  ’  and  little  trinkets  are  in 
great  vogue  ;  but  building  ought  certainly  to 
have  the  attributes  of  eternal,  and  is  therefore 
the  only  thing  incapable  of  new  fashions. 

These  words  coming  from  the  man  who  ad¬ 
vanced  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  to 
such  a  pitch  of  excellence  and  succeeded  m 
establishing  an  English  tradition  fine  m  type 
and  grand  in  scale-the  importance  of  these 
words,  I  say,  as  a  guiding  principle  for  the 

student  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  so  freely 
from  Wren,  and  for  enforcing  my  points  by 
the  history  of  his  career ;  but  his  methods  of 
study  and  the  line  of  his  development  are  so 
clearly  before  us  that  l  am  sure  we  may  draw 
many  useful  lessons  and  suggestive  hmts  from 

^  In  conclusion  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  some 
of  these  points.  That  which  I  have  especially 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  my  brother 
students  this  evening  is,  that  m  addition  to  tile 
ordinary  architectural  curriculum  there  must 
to  a  systematic  and  continuous  study  of  bm  fl¬ 
ings  that  are  worthy,  both  ancient  .nd  mod^ 
We  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  breathe  it 
in  at  the  very  pores  of  our  skin,  as  the  phrase 
Ses,  that  it  may  act  upon  our  own  mental  so. 
and  render  it  productive.  This  fertilisation  will 
be  immensely  stimulated  if,  to  continue  the 


figure,  we  plough  up  the  ground  with  hard 
thought.  “  Hard  thought,”  this  is  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  good  architecture — hard  thought 
not  only  in  the  problems  submitted  to  u  s  for 
solution,  but  in  our  study  of  examples.  With¬ 
out  such  thought  we  shall  sink  into  mere  copyists 
or  adapters  of  a  few  stock-in-trade  types,  having 
no  affinity  to  the  thought  of  the  time  or  the 
purpose  of  the  building  ;  in  other  words,  our  art 
will  cease  to  live  and  grow.  I  have  also  urged 
upon  you  the  importance  of  laying  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  right  use  of  materials. 

This  is  the  only  solid,  reliable  basis  for  our 
art.  Without  such  knowledge  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  may  be  only 
thrown  away  ;  at  the  very  best  it  is  for  ever 
fretting  against  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
with  which  it  finds  itself  encompassed.  But  if 
the  practical,  scientific  foundation  is  well  and 
truly  laid,  how  great,  how  delightful,  the  field 
that  opens  up  before  the  artist  !  His  very 
fetters  become  his  servants  ;  the  goad  of  the 
taskmaster  becomes  in  his  hand  a  tool  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
his  eye  had  conceived  or  his  fancy  dreamed  of. 
Let  our  ultimate  ideal  be  the  realisation  of  those 
moral  principles  which  are  the  dignity  and 
power  of  architecture  as  they  are  of  life — viz., 
simplicity  and  self-restraint,  sincerity  and 
directness  of  purpose.  Without  these  we  cannot 
but  fail  ;  with  these  we  may  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  our  art,  and  leave  behind  us 
work  that  shall  be  honourably  charateristic  of 
our  time. 

Criticism  of  the  Students'  Drawings. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  nothing  more 
valuable  to  the  artist  than  real  honest  criticism, 
and  he  thought  the  students  would  appreciate 
the  remarks  about  to  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Prentice  in  regard  to  the  works  submitted 
for  the  prizes  and  studentships  this  year. 

Mr.  Prentice  then  dealt  with  the  various 
drawings,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
he  said  that,  generally  speaking,  the  standard 
of  excellence  was  well  maintained,  and  he  was 
glad  to  note  that  the  prizes  were  competed 
for  in  increasing  numbers ;  although  it  was 
somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  large 
number  of  architectural  students  in  this 
country,  that  such  a  very  small  proportion 
come  forward.  Take  the  Owen  Jones  Prize, 
for  instance  :  only  three  gentlemen  had  responded 
He  hardly  thought  students  appreciated  the 
vast  amount  of  good  these  studentships  do  for 
them ;  to  many  it  had  been  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  of  their  lives.  In  his  criticism  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  deal  first  with  the  drawings  and 
studies  of  old  work ;  and,  secondly,  with  the 
designs — the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  all  these 
studies.  He  had  always  considered  that  a 
facility  to  draw  well  was  the  first  makings 
of  a  great  architect.  Did  not  Michael  Angelo 
impress  on  his  pupils  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinually  drawing  ?  He  knew  good  drawing 
was  not  deemed  of  any  great  importance 
amongst  some  architects,  but  a  visit  to  the 
gallery  of  the  Alpine  Club  was  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  students  think  otherwise.  In 
speaking  of  the  drawings  for  the  Silver  Medal 
and  10  guineas,  he  said  he  should  like  to  impress 
on  the  students  that,  while  he  was  glad  to  see 
so  many  recognise  the  importance  of  measuring 
old  work,  the  artistic  rendering  of  an  important 
subject  should  by  no  means  assure  them  the 
prize.  He  would  also  impress  on  students  the 
essential  importance  of  a  methodical  method  of 
measuring  up  the  buildings  they  had  selected. 
Year  after  year  the  Committee  (who  gave  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  original  surveys) 
were  horrified,  he  was  told,  to  see  the  scrappy, 
haphazard,  and  unconvincing  methods  adopted 
by  many  of  the  competitors ;  and  in  awarding  the 
prize  the  Committee  were  largely  guided  by  the 
surveys  which  indicated  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  and  study  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Having  dealt  with  the  drawings,  Mr. 
Prentice  turned  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  the  designs.  What  could  be  more  delightful, 
he  said,  than  to  be  untrammelled  by  cost  in 
working  out  one’s  ideas  on  paper  ?  The  pleasure 
of  indulging  in  one’s  extravagances  and  fancies 
must  be  very  pleasing.  “  Do  not  restrain 
yourselves  if  you  want  to  win  the  prize  ;  put 
in  all  you  know.  An  unsuccessful  competitor 
sending  in  for  the  first  time  for  the  Soane 
Medallion  will  probably  be  impressed  at  the 
display  of  the  prize-winner,  but  it  will  be  an 
incentive  to  him  to  higher  ideals  next  time. 
Therefore,  design  in  the  grand  manner,  but, 
as  a  word  of  warning  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  try  to  make  your  building 


represent  what  it  is  intended  for.  A  Roman 
bath  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  hotel  lounge, 
nor  a  warehouse  for  a  Royal  palace.  Symmetry 
of  design  should  be  aimed  at  to  get  a  dignified 
effect ;  avoid  equal  divisions  of  floors  and  string¬ 
courses  ;  and,  finally,  start  with  the  plan  before 
beginning  your  elevations.  The  designs  this 
year  for  the  Soane  Medallion  are  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  order.  A  design  for  a  Royal  palace 
is  a  very  good  subject.” 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  asking  them  to  express  then-  hearty 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  and  to 
Mr.  Prentice  for  his  criticisms.  He  could 
scarcely  trust  himself  to  speak  of  Mr.  Belcher’s 
address  ;  he  was  in  the  happy  position  of  finding 
in  it  nothing  new  to  him,  but  everything  that 
he  believed  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  he  most 
cordially  and  heartily  recommended  the  careful 
study  of  it  to  the  student.  One  knew  how 
easily  these  addresses,  which  were  somewhat 
general  in  their  character,  were  forgotten, 
but  he  urged  them  not  to  forget  the  address 
delivered  that  night,  but  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  frequently  referring  to  it  if  not  of 
storing  their  minds  with  it.  There  were  few 
things  more  perplexing  to  students,  he  took  it, 
than  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  appreciate 
what  to  do,  what  to  see,  what  to  sketch  when 
a  student  found  himself  in  such  a  place  as 
Florence  for  the  first  time,  or  in  Rome,  or 
further  afield,  as  students  were  now  doing. 
The  wise  and  earnest  and  carefully  thought-out 
address  they  had  heard  that  night  would  to 
such  students  be  a  very  valuable  guide.  Their 
thanks  were  also  due  to  Mr.  Prentice  for  so 
carefully  going  through  the  drawings  and 
giving  them  his  interesting  notes.  He  (the 
speaker)  always  cherished  the  conviction— the 
certain  conviction — that  there  were  qualities 
in  the  unrewarded  designs  which  far  excelled 
the  qualities  which  had  appealed  to  the  adjudi¬ 
cators.  On  that  point  he  could,  with  long 
experience,  speak  with  some  conviction,  and, 
speaking  to  those  who  were  not  among  the 
honoured  that  evening,  he  would  say,  ‘'  Comfort 
yourselves  with  that  divine  hope  that  the 
assessors  have  been  blind  to  some  of  those 
special  qualities  which  are  strong  in  your  work. 
Whatever  happens,  do  not  be  discouraged. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  discouraged 
about  in  having  made  a  great  effort,  and  in 
having  obtained  the  opportunity  of  such  an 
exhibition  as  we  have  had  this  year,  ouch 
labour  is  not  thrown  away.”  He  had  another 
conviction,  i.e.,  that  all  the  best  designs  were 
made  out  of  office  hours— “  they  smelt  of  the 
midnight  oil ;  they  have  taken  the  place  °! 
the  tennis-court,  the  cricket  and  foot  bah 
fields  for  the  time  being.”  He  did  not  think 
that  a  student  attained  to  a  satisfactory 
success  unless  the  whole  of  his  mind  was  put 
in  his  work.  And  a  student  should  not  grumble 
if,  owing  to  a  course  of  study  somewhere,  he 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  competing 
for  the  Institute  prizes.  “  Make  up  yourjinmd 
that  when  your  course  is  up  you  will  go  in 
for  them.  You  will  often  feel  discontented 
with  your  design,  but,  nevertheless,  go  on  with 
your  attempt.  He  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  Pugin  Studentship  and 
the  measured  drawings.  The  conviction  had 
come  to  some  of  them  that  the  time  had  com 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  conditions  ot  tne 
Pugin  Studentship.  “  We  see,  year  after  year, 
this  vast  amount  of  labour  and  care  expen  e 
in  the  production  of  sketches,  and  there  e 
matter  ends.  The  successful  student  is  con¬ 
gratulated  for  his  drawings  and  his  successtui 
tickling  of  the  assessor’s  fancy,  and  he  embarks 
on  another  two  months  of  reckless  sketching,  . 
and  comes  back.  The  Institute  is  no  richer, 
the  student,  though  happier,  is  not  wiser, 
and  again  and  again  the  process  is  repeated. 

If  the  Institute  would  predicate  every  year 
task  to  be  followed  by  the  successful  student- 
would  indicate  to  him  some  era  of  Lngusu 
medieval  art— and  would  define  its  character 
domestic,  ecclesiastic,  castellated  or  the  ge 
architecture  of  some  district,  or  of  some  ipate  » 
and  would  embody  the  students  studies  W 
report,  which  might  be  published  periodica  1  y 
in  course  of  time  they  would  obtain  a  c°mp  , 
collection  of  drawings  and  studies.  How 
more  might  he  not  claim  that  a  reconsider 
of  the  conditions  for  the  measured  dra  e 
competition  was  desirable  ?  Year  aftei  J 
sheaves  of  valuable  measured  drawings 
brought  there  and  then  disappears  l. 
Institute  did  not  claim  them-the > ju tea 
accommodation  had  something  to  do  with 
but  he  thought  they  might  be  filed  and  P 
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rds.  These  drawings  often  became  a  nuis 
5  to  students,  and  they  were  left  about  until 
T  became  dirty  and  got  spoilt,  but  if  the 
itute  kept  them  they  would  remain  as 
table  and  accurate  records  of  valuable  and 
resting  buildings.  He  could  not  help 
jncr  forward  to  the  day  when  this  simple 
nn  would  be  made.  The  President’s 
arks  on  the  subject  of  modem  design  were 
■emely  valuable.  He  would  urge  that  the 
an  prizes  of  the  Institute  perhaps  suffered 
ttle  in  quality  because  the  students  were 
into  paths  in  which  they  could  not  walk 
ihe  course  of  their  education.  There  were 
B  in  Mr.  Prentice’s  criticisms  of  the  mixing 
of  basilicas  with  hotel  lounges,  showing 
■■  the  students  were  at  sea  in  their  subject, 
ceaseless  studying  of  the  subjects  suggested 
a  mistake.  If  they  had  a  lounge  once  in 
years  or  a  royal  palace  every  half  century 
j  Would  get  to  the  practical  point  of  arcki- 
ure.  and  he  would  suggest  that  it  would 
“or  the  benefit  of  architectural  art  of  the 
itry  if  plainer  subjects  were  taken.  Why 
take  a  simple  brick  subject  like  a  poor  law 
khouse— a  building  which  the  charity  of 
nation  provides  for  the  poor.  Or  let  them 
gn  their  own  house,  if  they  wanted  to  find 
.ean  between  a  royal  palace  and  the  work- 
se.  Let  them  become  frank  in  their 
iptance  of  modern  facts.  He  did  not  think 
1  there  was  anything  more  important  than 
1  the  student  should  be  brought  face  to  face 
1  facts  rather  than  fancies.  Archaeology  was 
oper  field  fo.  an  architect’s  study,  but  that 
n  antiquarianism  which  bought  sham  old 
iture  and  decorated  houses  with  it  was  to 
leprecated.  The  archaeology  which  made 
a  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for  a  joint  in  an  old 
ling,  or  why  a  stone  was  cut,  and  wish  to 
jrstand  it,  was  valuable  to  them  and 
•esting,  and  that  was  what  they  wanted 
icir  designs.  They  must  take  modern  facts 
requirements,  and  apply  them  to  the 
=ct  in  hand.  Under  these  circumstances 
i  might  arise,  late,  it  was  true,  but  one 
id  for  it,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  which  is 
snt  and  actual  and  modern,  and  towards 
h  architects,  of  all  others,  ought  to  strive, 
ofessor  Lethaby,  in  seconding  the  vote 
hanks,  said  he  could  not  help  recalling 
Some  twenty- five  years  ago  he  had  marched 
0  that  table  to  receive  a  prize.  He  con¬ 
flated  the  Institute  on  having  obtained 
year  such  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
3  of  drawings,  and  also  the  students  who 
made  them.  They  could  not  but  be 
k  with  the  enormous  amount  of  earnest 
thoughtful  labour  which  had  been  spent 
tie  drawings.  Further,  he  should  like  to 
;ss  his  own  personal  pleasure  in  seeing 
some  unusual  types  of  building  had  been 
1  for  study,  especially  the  Turkish 
lies  —  one  of  the  latest  flowers  of 
m  thought.  They  were  perfectly  direct 
pies  of  engineering,  and  undoubtedly  most 
ellous  examples  of  simple  equilibrium, 
were  extraordinarily  real  and  vital,  and 
j  welcome,  not  only  for  the  merit  of  the 
cts  in  themselves,  but  from  the  fact  that 
faoice  of  these  outside  subjects  tended  to 
:  up  that  widely  spread  notion  that  so  many 
had  in  our  youth,  i.e.,  that  architecture 
n  some  curious  way  dividable  into  Classic 
Gothic  schools.  The  more  we  study 
other  forms  and  expressions  of  art — not 
y  for  themselves  but  to  see  what  they  can 
us— we  should  see  that  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  there  we:e  no  sharp  divisions 
de ;  that  all  building  was  one  progression 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 
lessor  Pite  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
t  was  very  heartily  agreed  to. 

,a  President,  in  reply,  said  he  hoped  that 
of  the  suggestions  they  had  heard  might 
ually  be  carried  out.  He  thought  it  was 
.‘taut  they  sho..ld  take  up  the  study  of 
at  buildings  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
he  had  no  objection  to  archeology  as  a 
his  desire  was  that  it  should  not  mis- 
jhem,  but  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
.1  in  the  spirit  indicated  by  Professor 
and  inquire  why  a  joint  comes  in  a 
n  place  and  why  a  stone  is  so  cut. 
r  should  reason  out  the  why  and  where¬ 
of  the  problems  they  saw  before  them. 
Prentice  having  briefly  replied, 

.'  President  distributed  the  prizes  and 
itships  to  those  who  were  successful 
1  recent  competitions.  A  full  list  of  the 
sful  students  appeared  in  our  issue  for 
‘ry  28. 


The  President,  in  handing  the  prize  to  Miss 
Charles  for  her  essay  on  “  The  Development 
of  Architectural  Art  from  Structural  Require¬ 
ments  and  Nature  of  Materials,”  said  he  had 
quoted  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  remarks  on  the 
bad  influence  of  the  ladies  in  France,  and  he 
was  glad  he  now  had  the  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  medal  to  Miss  Charles.  If  Sir 
Christopher  were  there  he  would  be  proud  and 
pleased  to  find  how  admirably  some  ladies 
in  this'  country  advanced  our  art. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  February  20,  when 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  has  undertaken  to  read 
a  paper  on  “  Architectural  Education.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS  (AMENDMENT) 
BILL. 

Oif  Monday  morning,  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  a  conference  of  local  authorities 
convened  by  the  Royal  Borough  Council  of 
Kensington  was  held  to  consider  the  London 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill.  The  Mayor 
of  Kensington  was  voted  to  the  chair  and  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Kensington  was  elected  hon. 
secretary  of  the  conference.  All  the  borough 
councils  were  represented. 

Major  Isaacs  said  the  proposed  Bill  was  so 
important  that  they  ought  to  at  least  pause 
before  they  consented  to  it.  The  Bill  contained 
184  clauses  and  three  schedules,  and  it  was  to 
be  read  conjointly  with  the  parent  Act  of  1894. 
But,  if  this  Bill  was  passed,  it  would  be  an 
amending  Act  upon  an  amending  Act.  The 
Bill  of  1894  was  amended  by  a  Bill  which  came 
into  operation  in  1898,  and,  if  they  had  to  re, ad 
the  new  Bill  in  conjunction  with  two  previous 
Bills,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  construe  what 
the  Act  would  mean.  Many  leading  solicitors 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  Bill.  To 
come  to  the  Bill  itself,  by  section  9  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  minimum  width  for  new 
streets  50  ft.  instead  of  40  ft.  He  was  for -five 
years  in  the  office  of  a  district  surveyor,  and  he 
had  seen  miles  of  streets  laid  out  at  a  width 
of  40  ft.  which  were  intended  for  houses  to  be 
inhabited  by  those  who  were  not  overburdened 
with  wealth.  He  unhesitatingly  said  that  40  ft. 
width  was  sufficient  for  houses  not  more  than 
40  ft.  high.  The  great  point,  however,  was 
that  the  land  for  the  increased  width  was  to  be 
given  by  the  owners  of  the  estate,  and  this  would 
be  a  punishment  on  all  those  engaged  in  building 
operations  in  London.  Everyone  would  agree 
that  the  building  of  huge  blocks  of  flats  was 
not  likely  to  continue  in  London,  for  it  was 
found  that  life  in  flats  was  accompanied  by  a 
good  many  difficulties.  Clause  31  also  gave 
the  Council  the  opportunity  of  setting  the 
building  line  back  and  making  a  road  the 
enormous  width  of  100  ft.  They  would  agree 
that  the  Bill  went  too  far  with  regard  to  width 
of  streets,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  landowner  was  to  give  the  land  without 
compensation.  Part  IV.  of  the  Bill  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  naming  and  numbering  of  streets, 
and,  so  far  as  that  part  was  concerned,  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Bill.  Part  V.  was 
very  important,  for  it  referred  to  the  open  space 
about  buildings  and  the  height  of  buildings 
generally.  Clause  45  prohibited  the  erection 
of  warehouses  upon  sites  upon  which  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  would  be  illegal,  and 
that  was  a  very  important  alteration,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  congested 
state  of  the  City,  it  was  becoming  necessary 
to  go  outside  the  City  to  erect  warehouses.  It 
was  a  clause  of  a  very  drastic  and  far-reaching 
character,  and  would  affect  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  City  especially.  As  to  the  clauses  dealing 
with  the  widening  of  courts,  etc.,  it  seemed  to 
him  idle  for  the  County  Council  to  hope  to 
get  the  land  to  widen  the  courts  and  alleys 
running  out  of  Fleet-street,  for  instance, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  the  land.  Part  VI.  of  the  Bill 
related  to  construction,  and  contained  clauses 
of  so  technical  a  character  that  it  could  not  be 
discussed  by  that  conference.  He  thought  it 
woidd  be  well  if  a  committee  possessing  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge  should  look 
into  this  part  of  the  Bill  and  see  if  they  were 
proper.  Part  VLII.  dealt  with  the  means  of  es¬ 
cape  in  case  of  fire.  In  common  humanity,  they 
must  allow  the  provisions  to  be  as  wide  as 
possible  in  regard  to  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  see  that  the  clauses  did  not 
contain  provisions  which  would  make  building 
impossible.  He  believed  there  would  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the 


building  trade  to  oppose  anything  which  was 
reasonable  Part  IX.  dealt Vithparty  wX! 
etc.,  and  there  was  a  new  definition  given  of  a 
-a11  w1*?1.  refluired  close  attention. 
,r  ^  ■  related  to  the  erection  of  dwellinc- 
houses  on  Wlying  land,  and  that,  he  con- 
sidered,  was  a  proper  provision.  Part  XIII 
denned  the  powers  and  dnties  of  the  superin¬ 
tending  architect  and  district  surveyor,  and 
would  probably  lead  to  discussion  as  to  whv 
London  should  be  treated  differently  with 
regard  to  the  supervision  of  buildings  than 
the  other  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  other  large  towns  like  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  they  could  go  to  one  office 
and  find  out  all  that  was  required  to  proceed 
with  a  structure ;  they  could  find  out  the  depth 
of  the  sewer  and  the  line  of  building  frontage, 
and  get  from  the  engineer  all  that  was  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  go  along  with  a  building 
without  trouble ;  but  in  London,  after  they 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  see  the  Borough 
Engineer,  they  had  also  to  consult  the  district 
surveyors.  He  asked  if  it  was  necessary  or 
desirable  that  there  should  be  this  division 
of  authority.  Why  should  they  in  London 
be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  consequent 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Could  they  not 
make  the  voice  of  such  a  representative  con¬ 
ference  heard  so  that  the  London  County 
Council  might  be  induced  to  withdraw  their 
Bill  ?  If  a  new  Building  Act  was  necessary, 
could  not  the  London  County  Council  draft 
a  measure  which  would  include  the  parent  Act 
of  1894  and  the  amending  Act  of  1898,  and 
anything  else  that  was  desirable,  so  that  they 
might  have  in  one  volume  everything  relating 
to  the  matter  ?  He  moved  “  That  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill  are  of  such  a  drastic  and  complex 
character,  and  if  passed  into  law  would  be  found 
so  unintelligible  and  unworkable,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn.” 

Mr.  W.  Emden  (Westminster)  asked  if 
the  mover  would  accept  words  to  the  motion 
recommending  that  a  Royal  Commission  be 
authorised  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject. 

Major  Isaacs  said  he  could  not  accept  that. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Prescott  (Town  Clerk,  Fulham) 
asked  if  the  following  words  would  be  accepted 
as  an  addition : — “  Or,  if  not  withdrawn  or 
substantially  amended,  shall  be  opposed.” 

The  mover  agreed  to  accept  these  words, 
and  Mr.  Prescott  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Emden  said  the  Bill  was  of  a  highly 
technical  nature,  and  required  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  best  man  with  technical  knowledge 
in  the  country.  This  Bill  had  been  framed  by 
the  County  Council,  whose  technical  knowledge 
was  extremely  small.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
London  County  Council  of  standing  in  the 
architectural  profession  who  could  carry  weight 
in  dealing  with  such  a  matter  and  who  could 
carry  confidence  with  them  in  what  they  did. 
The  Superintending  Architect  of  the  L.C.C,  was, 
of  course,  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but 
his  career  had  been  in  the  Admiralty  and  his 
training  was  not  that  which  made  him  com¬ 
petent  to  frame  such  a  Bill.  He  agreed  that 
the  London  County  Council  was  a  proper  body 
to  make  suggestions,  but  the  Borough  Councils 
were  also  competent  bodies  to  make  suggestions, 
and  he  contended  that  they  should  all  give 
evidence  before  an  expert  committee. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Paddington), 
said  that  he  did  not  come  in  his  official  capacity 
as  a  City  Surveyor,  although  he  had  been  retained 
in  his  professional  capacity  by  the  City  of 
London  to  oppose  the  Bill.  As  a  past-president 
of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association,  he  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
was  engaged  for  seventeen  days  when  the 
1894  Bill  was  before  Parliament.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  Bill  was  a  crude  measure,  and  the 
clauses  did  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
at  all,  either  by  experts  or  non-experts.  At 
the  same  time,  there  were  many  desirable  things 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  London  County  Council  should  not  bring 
the  matter  before  experts  and  withdraw  those 
provisions  which  he  believed  would  destroy 
the  Bill.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Borough  Councils,  who  knew  best  what  their 
own  localities  required.  It  was  absurd  to 
have  a  general  Act  equally  applicable  to  the 
City  and  the  rest  of  London,  for  the  City  stood 
by  itself,  and  they  in  the  City  knew  best  wha 
they  required.  In  Westminster,  again,  they 
had  large  blocks  of  offices  and  flats,  and  knew 
what  they  required,  and  Kensington,  again, 
which  was  a  residential  district,  knew  its  own 
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requirements.  One  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  Bill  was  its  retrospective  action.  It 
proposed  to  affect  existing  property,  and  any¬ 
one  who  knew  anything  of  leases  and  mortgages, 
and  so  on  would  know  that  it  would  prevent 
building  altogether  by  preventing  financial 
transactions  being  carried  through.  Then 
there  was  no  finality  in  the  Bill,  and  the  County 
Council  proposed  to  exempt  their  own  buildings 
from  any  restrictions  at  all.  He  knew  that 
the  District  Surveyors’  Association  had  had 
numerous  examples  come  before  them  where 
the  greatest  wrongdoers  had  been  the  London 
County  Council.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal,  they  said  that  no  architect 
should  be  on  the  Tribunal  who  was  a 
practising  architect.  Evidently  the  County 
Council  wanted  someone  on  the  Tribunal 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  proposals  in  the  Bill  in 
respect  of  street  widenings,  their  application 
would  mean  the  taking  away  from  owners  of 
sites  in  the  City  of  enormous  value. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Matthews  (St.  Pancras)  said  there 
were  many  in  the  room  who  felt  that  the  Bill 
contained  good  clauses,  and  who  would  give 
support  to  it  if  it  were  substantially  amended. 

Mr.  Tagg  (Town  Clerk,  Camberwell) 
remarked  that,  while  there  were  many  clauses 
in  the  Bill  which  the  Council  would  reject, 
there  were  others,  such  as  regarded  the  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  fire  and  the  re-numbering  of 
houses,  which  they  would  like  to  see  in  force 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  thought  they 
might  easily  arrange  with  the  County  Council 
that  some  of  the  clauses  should  go  through 
unopposed.  It  was  in  the  outlying  positions 
of  London  that  they  felt  the  need  of  an  Act, 
for  they  found  many  clever  architects  and 
builders  who  knew  how  to  get  round  the  1894 
Act.  He  wanted  powers  to  deal  more  especially 
with  these  architects,  and  so  prevent  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  houses  and  danger  of  loss  of  life  by  fire. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lorden  (Wandsworth)  pointed 
out  that  the  conference  represented  the  local 
authorities,  and  they  ought  specially  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whittling  away  of  what  little  powers 
they  now  had.  Another  serious  matter  was 
the  delay  which  would  occur  before  building 
operations  could  be  commenced,  for  the  Bill 
gave  the  County  Council  “  such  reasonable  time 
as  is  practical  ”  to  consider  applications. 

Mr.  Pearsall  (Hampstead)  thought  the 
iassing  of  the  resolution  would  be  futile. 
The  County  Council  had  invited  the  Borough 
Councils  to  send  in  suggestions,  and  no  doubt 
they  had.  They  in  Hampstead  were  anxious 
to  have  considerable  alterations  made  in  the 
Building  Act.  He  hoped  the  conference  would 
consider  the  Bill  in  detail  and  make  suggestions 
for  its  amendment. 

Mr.  Whur  (Paddington)  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  “That  the  Bill  be  either  withdrawn 
or  else  opposed,”  and  for  this  37  voted  and  19 
against.  The  amendment  was  carried  as  the 
substantive  resolution. 

Major  Isaacs  next  moved  :  “  That,  inasmuch 
as  the  London  Building  Act  of  1894  is  already 
complicated  by  the  amendments  of  the  Act 
of  189.8,  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  a  new 
Building  Act  for  London,  superseding  the 
present  Act,  should  be  formulated,  and  that 
before  the  Bill  is  drafted  the  views  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  the  Councils  of  the  City 
of  Westminster  and  the  several  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  and  the  various  professional  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  building  work  should 
be  ascertained  and  considered. 

Mi-  W.  Emden  (Westminster)  said  that, 
while'  he 'was  quite  in  sympathy  with  any 
reasonable  requirement  being  made  with 
regard  to  fire,  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to 
neglect  the  larger  question.  They  were  all 
desirous  of  having  a  complete  end  of  the  matter 
The  Building  Act  of  1855  was  not  altered  until 
1878  and  then  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  theatres  from  fire,  and  in 
the  main  the  1855  Act  stood  till  1894.  In  1894 
the  County  Council  framed  a  Building  Act,  and 
it  had  not  been  in  operation  ten  years  before 
thev  wanted  to  make  drastic  alterations  in  it. 
He  was  quite  prepared  for  certain  amendments 
of  the  present  Building  Act  to  be  carried,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  have  something  like  finality, 
and  that  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  having  a 
Roval  Commission  composed  of  experts  before 
whom  experts  could  give  evidence.  To-day 
in  London,  they  had  to  go  to  one  Committee  of 
the  County  Council  to  get  the  plans  passed, 
and  to  another  to  deal  with  exits  and  entrances, 
and  another  with  regard  to  sewage,  and  so  on. 
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They  found  contested  points  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  County  Council,  and  those 
who  wanted  to  build  were  made  the  shuttlecocks 
between  the  contending  parties.  He  felt 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  get  the  Building 
Act  properly  codified,  and  he  moved  that  after 
the  words  “  formulated  ”  the  following  words 
be  inserted  :  “  After  the  matter  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  also 
that  the  Royal  Commission  should  consider 
the  drafting  of  a  Bill  which  shall  codify  the 
whole  of  the  building  law  in  London.” 

Mr.  Whur  (Paddington)  seconded  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  (Marylebone)  expressed  the  hope 
that  whatever  was  done  they  would  not  ask 
for  a  Royal  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  motion  as  so  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Major  Isaacs  (Kensington)  moved :  “  That 
in  any  new  measure  the  London  County  Council 
should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  by  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  City  and  Borough  Councils 
all  duties  that  can  be  efficiently  discharged  by 
those  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1894.” 

The  motion  was  carried  without  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bryceson  (Town  Clerk,  Woolwich) 
moved :  “  That,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
uniformity  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  those 
Borough  Councils  opposing  the  Bill,  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  form  of  petition 
against  the  same,  which,  if  thought  expedient, 
may  be  adopted,  and  also  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  so  as  to  advise  the  conference  as  to 
any  further  action  which  may  be  needed.” 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  also  decided 
that  each  Borough  Council  should  be  asked 
to  send  a  representative  to  form  a  committee. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  draft  the  petition : — Messrs. 
Morton  (City),  Prescott  (Fulham),  Bradley  (City 
Engineer,  Westminster),  Bryceson  (Woolwich), 
and  the  Mayor  of  Kensington. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  copies  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

- ^ - 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

A  conference  on  school  hygiene,  organised 
by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  was  opened 
on  Tuesday  at  the  London  University,  South 
Kensington.  In  connexion  with  the  conference 
there  is  an  exhibition  of  school  building  and 
sanitary  appliances  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
University,  and  here  a  reception  of  delegates  and 
members  took  place.  They  numbered  about  600. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  took  the  chair  in 
order  to  instal  Sir  Arthur  W.  Rucker,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  London,  as  President  of 
the  conference,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  deliver 
his  presidential  address.  After  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  acknowledging 
the  services  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  to 
the  public  health,  the  Duke  said  they  were 
particularly-  fortunate  in  securing  as  their 
president  the  Principal  of  the  University  of 
London.  It  was  through  our  universities  and 
colleges,  and  especially  their  training  colleges, 
that  they  must  look  for  the  advancement  of 
hygiene,  and  when  the  Principal  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  took  the  lead  they  might  look 
with  confidence  to  others  following  at  a  respect¬ 
ful  but,  he  trusted,  not  very  distant  interval. 

Sir  A.  Rucker  then  took  the  chair  and  de¬ 
livered  an  opening  address  on  the  co-ordination 
of  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  He  said  lie  took 
his  appointment  to  the  presidency  as  a  proof 
of  the  importance  the  conference  attaohed 
to  the  place  of  hygiene  in  any  well-considered 
scheme  of  education.  Amid  the  welter  of  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  the  subject  in  which  that 
conference  was  chiefly  interested  had  been 
steadily  making  its  way  to  a  position  of  more 
importance  in  educational  curricula.  Sanitary 
science  had  long  occupied  a  relatively  prominent 
position  in  this  country,  so  that  now  the  deter¬ 
mination  with  which  we  insisted  on  sanitary 
precautions  struck  the  foreigner  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  Average  English  opinion  would  not 
agree  that  in  sanitary  regulations  the  State  or 
local  authorities  had  outstepped  the  limits  of 
their  legitimate  functions.  But  where  there  was 
not  the  same  unanimity,  as  in  the  case  of  build¬ 
ing  laws,  he  deprecated  risking  reaction  by  mov¬ 
ing  too  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  He 
gave  reasons  for  assurance  that  the  claims  of 
hygiene  in  elementary  school  education  were 


being  widely  recognised,  but  observed  a  curious 
difference  between  the  official  theory  of  tie 
Board  of  Education  as  to  what  was  desirable  in 
elementary  schools  and  the  practice  followed  in 
the  education  of  the  richer  classes.  He  believed 
in  the  study  of  the  elements  of  science,  hygiene 
included,  being  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the 
study  of  language  and  arithmetic  from  a  very 
early  stage.  He  discouraged  a  too  exclusive 
reliance  upon  compulsory  examinations  in  tie 
promotion  of  the  study  of  hygiene,  and  defended 
the  new  system  of  the  University  of  London 
against  the  supposition  that  in  abandoning  j 
particular  method  of  enforcing  its  views  it 
renounced  its  right  to  express  opinions  as  jji 
what  was  desirable  in  education  or  to  use  more 
legitimate  methods  of  giving  effect  to  thea 
He  described  and  approved  the  Governing 
regulations  for  training  of  teachers  in  hygiene, 
but  regretted  the  small  number  of  responses  to 
the  Sanitary  Institute  when  it  offered  advice 
as  to  the  preparation  and  working  out  of  schemes 
under  these  regulations.  The  magnificent  g| 
of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  to  the  University 
of  London  was  to  be  utilised,  in  part,  for  tie 
training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  | 
the  scheme  of  education  there  hygiene  would 
form  an  essential  feature.  The  knowledge  1 
school  hygiene  was  required  by  authoriti 
granting  diplomas  of  education.  He  looked 
the  success  of  their  endeavour  for  the  reasons 
cultivation  of  the  study  of  hygiene  not  to  i 
figuring  in  the  list  of  subjects  for  matriculatioi 
but  to  the  steady  pressure  of  opinion.  Th 
would  insist,  as  they  had  insisted,  that  I 
elements  of  education  should  include  not  mere 
the  study  of  other  forms  of  life,  but  some  knot- 
ledge  of  the  dangers  by  which  they  were 
rounded,  and  of  the  means  of  keeping  tliema 
bay.  They  would  insist  that  those  to  who 
young  lives  were  entrusted  should  have  learna 
as  part  of  their  business,  the  main  outlines 
hygienic  science  ;  and  in  extending  their  inf 
ence  farther  than  it  had  already  reached  the 
would  go  forward  with  the  consciousness  that 
a  very  short  time  the  merits  of  their  cause  hi 
already  attained  an  amount  of  general  aeeej 
ance  which  was  as  hopeful  as  in  educational  cm 
troversies  i  t  was  rare.  . 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Wakefie 
seconded  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  thanks  wi 
voted  to  the  President  for  his  address,  j 
similar  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Nortbumte 
land  for  his  part  in  the  initiation  of  the  conftf-' 
ence  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Chuicw 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Whittaker,  chairman# 
the  conference  committee. — Sir  Lauder  BruntWj 
presided  at  Wednesday’s  deliberations  on  tH 
subject  of  “  Scholars.” 

- ^ - 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.] 
the  Lond« 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Lc 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Nr. 
Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presuhr" 
Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to 
Fulham  Borough  Council  5,69 51.  for  pai 
works,  and  Hammersmith  Guardians  3,0t 
for  poor  law  purposes  (board  room  and  ofhfl 
etc. ).  Sanction  was  also  given  to  the  follow 
loans:  Hampstead  Borough  Council,  U>- 
for  housing  purposes  and  4,335 1.  for  elect 
lighting  purposes. 

Works  Department. — On  the  recommends 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  it 
agreed  that  the  following  be  a  standing  < 
of  the  Council : —  n 

“The  accounts  of  the  cost  of  all  W 
executed  by  the  Works  Department  slia 
kept  by  a  Works  accountant,  whose  office s 
be  at  the  Works  Department,  Belvederes 
but  who  shall  eport  direct  and  be  respond 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  the  accounts  1 
subject  to  general  supervision  by  the  mans 
of  Works,  for  his  staff.” 

The  Main  Drainage  Committee  recommenffl 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  estimate  of  10, 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  . 
approved  ;  and  that  expenditure  not  exceetunj 
that  amount  be  sanctioned  on  a060"? 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  port 
the  southern  high  level  sewer  No.  -,  e.  . 
Plumstead  and  Catford,  and  of  the  acqmsiu 
of  property  and  compensation  in  co 
with  the  said  works.  , 

Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement. 
recommendation  of  the  Improvemen  ■  . 
mittee  that  a  lease  be  granted  t°  a  ,  ■«- 
syndicate  for  a  site  between  Aldwycn 
Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  , 
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atre,  restaurant,  art  galleries,  and  industrial 

ilr^Davies,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
;ed  that  the  whole  matter  might  stand  over 
a  week. 

?his  was  agreed  to. 

Vmxhall  Bridge.— The  Bridges  Committee 
iorted  as  follows  : — 

On  July  5,  1904,  and  on  January  24,  1905,  we 
jrted  on  the  slow  progress  made  by  Mr.  C.  Wall 
er  his  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
Vauxhall  Bridge.  We  consider  that  the  progress 
ip  |,no  hpen  bv  no  means  satisfactory.  The  contract 
accepted  bv  the  Council  on  October  20,  1903,  but 
formal  order  to  commence  work  was  not  given  until 
nary  1  1904,  as  we  desired  to  give  the  contractor 
,asonab'le  time  within  which  to  make  his  preliminary 
ingements.  The  time  fixed  for  the  completion  of 
work  under  the  contract  is  two  years  from  the  date 
he  order  to  commence,  and  the  bridge  should  there¬ 
to  completed  by  December  31,  1905.  From  the 
;  however,  our  attention  has  been  frequently  drawn 
lie  unsatisfactory  progress  made  by  the  contractor, 

1  decided  to  build  and  erect  the  steel  ribs  himself 
ler  than  sublet  this  portion  of  the  work  to  a  firm 
erienced  in  work  of  this  description  and  having 
pate  and  proper  plant  to  complete  it  within  the 
■ifled  time.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  one 
le  principal  causes  of  the  delay  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
up-to-date  contractor’s  plant  at  the  bridge.  Not- 
lstanding  the  fact  that  the  contractor’s  attention 
been  drawn  repeatedly  to  this  fault,  Mr.  Wall  has 
appeared  to  be  at  all  willing  to  remedy  the 
ssion.  In  our  opinion  another  reason  for  the  delay 
1  be  found  in  the  failure  of  the  contractor  to  appoint 
oper  agent  to  be  in  charge  of  the  works  as  required 
elause  24  of  the  contract.  The  contractor’s  repre- 
atives  on  the  works  are  unable  to  carry  out  the 
rs  of  the  Council’s  officials  without  reference  in 
y  case  to  Mr.  Wall.  The  absence  of  a  proper  agent, 

1  full  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  contractor  both 
he  bridge  and  at  the  contractor’s  works  at  Grays, 
jssex,  casts  upon  the  Council’s  officials  additional 
c  with  which  they  should  not  be  required  to  deal, 
appointment  of  such  an  agent  would  also  facilitate 
co-ordination  of  the  work  in  the  several  sections  of 
contractor’s  staff,  the  absence  of  co-ordination 
ng  been  due,  no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Wall  being  compelled 
ive  his  attention  to  his  other  contracts.  The  value 
le  work  executed  up  to  date  at  the  bridge  is  approxi- 
ily  28,547 l,  or  little  more  than  24  per  cent,  of  the 
cact  sum,  not  including  provision  money,  while 
een  months  out  of  the  twenty-four  fixed  by  the 
cact  have  elapsed.  Even  allowing  for  the  amount 
le  work  done  at  Mr.  Wall’s  yard  at  Grays,  the  pro- 
i  made  in  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  gives 
ope  that  the  work  will  be  completed  until  long  after 
jeriod  fixed  by  the  contract.  The  delay  is  a  serious 
er  to  the  Council,  and  will  involve  actual  financial 
as  the  linking  up  of  the  Council’s  tramways  on 
sides  of  the  river  at  this  point  will  be  deferred 
g  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  bridge  works.  We 
der  that  the  Council  should  draw  Mr.  Wall’s  atten- 
to  the  serious  delay,  and  that  he  should  clearly 
rstand  that  in  the  event  of  the  work  not  being 
>leted  within  the  specified  time  penalties  will  be 
ced.  The  penalty  provided  in  clause  36  of  the 
■act  is  lOOf.  for  each  week  the  work  is  delayed  after 
specified  time.  We  recommend — That,  having 
d  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  Council 
Mr.  Charles  Wall  for  the  erection  of  the  super- 
ture  of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
or  be  drawn  to  the  serious  delay  which  has  occurred 
s  occurring  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  works,  and 
the  Council  do  inform  Mr.  Wall  that,  unless  the 
is  satisfactorily  completed  within  the  time  specified 
)  contract,  the  Council  will  enforce  penalties.” 


ter  considerable  discussion,  the  recommen- 
>n  was  agreed  to. 

m-Inflammable  Scenery. — Mr.  Yates,  the 
rman  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
mittee,  in  reply  to  Sir  Algernon  West, 
a  rule  was  adopted  some  time  ago  that 
fenery  should  be  rendered  non-inflammable, 
the  committee  sent  out  a  circular  to  all 
sees  ordering  them  to  carry  out  that 
emendation.  He  regretted,  however,  to 
that  these  instructions  had  not  been 
ed  out  as  well  as  the  committee  wished, 
in  a  report  which  was  being  prepared  the 
Idual  cases  of  failure  to  comply  would 
t  out. 

wninrj  of  New  Theatres. — The  Theatres 
Music  Halls  Committee  drew  attention 
le  practice  which  obtained  with  regard  to 
■pening  of  new  theatres  and  music-halls.  It 
the  custom  for  the  person  for  whom  a  new 
trc  or  music-hall  was  being  erected  to 
many  months  beforehand,  a  date  for  the 
ing  of  the  premises.  Contracts  with  artists 
entered  into,  and  all  arrangements  definitely 
i  for  opening  on  this  date,  which  was  often 
[ed  upon  without  due  regard  to  the  exi- 
es  of  construction.  It  almost  invariably 
ened  that  when  the  advertised  date  of 
ing  approached  the  building  was  in  an 
ished  condition,  and  it  was  only  by 
jng  night  and  day  that  there  was  any 
bility  of  getting  it  sufficiently  finished 
tie  Council  to  issue  a  certificate  to  enable 
be  opened  at  the  advertised  time.  The 
'  Ik  at  the  Council  was  asked  to  certify 
suilding  the  moment  it  was  completed, 
LPS  °n!y  a  few  hours  before  the  advertised 
for  opening.  After  reporting  on  what 
taken  place  during  Christmas  as  to  five 
5  of  entertainment,  which  had  been  either 


newly  erected  or  reconstructed,  the  committee 
concluded :  We  think  the  Council  will  feel 
that  the  state  of  things  which  now  generally 
obtains  should,  if  possible,  be  altered,  and  that 
sufficient  time  should  elapse  between  the 
completion  of  a  building  and  the  date  upon 
which  it  is  desired  to  open  it  for  public  enter¬ 
tainments  to  allow  the  Council’s  officers  to 
survey  the  premises  and  report  to  us,  and  for 
us  to  make  an  inspection  if  necessary.  We 
purpose  informing  owners  in  future  that  they 
must  make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable 
this  to  be  done. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 
- •-*-« - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Fulham.  + — Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
Nos.  327  to  343  (odd  numbers)  inclusive,  North 
Eud-road,  Fulham  (Messrs.  Jones  Brothers). — 
Consent. 

Batterse o.f — A  building  at  No.  33,  Park- 
road,  Battersea  (Mr.  E.  S.  Underwood  for 
Messrs.  Aplin  &  Barrett  and  the  Western 
Counties1  Creameries,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Clapham. — Two  houses  on  the  western  side 
of  Rodenhurst-road,  Clapham,  to  abut  upon 
the  northern  and  southern  sidesi  of  Hambalt- 
road  (Mr.  T.  Ward). — Consent. 

Battersea. — Additions  to  the  Battersea  Town 
Hall,  Lavender-hill,  Battersea,  to  abut  upon 
Town  Hall-road  and  Theatre-street  (Mr. 
T.  W.  A.  Hayward  for  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Battersea). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  projecting  clock  at  No. 
4,  Shepherd’s  Bush-green,  Hammersmith 
(Major  Berthon  for  Messrs.  Sainsbury 
Brothers,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Porches  and  barge  boards  at 
1  to  12  (inclusive),  Tannsfeld-road,  Sydenham 
(Mr.  A.  Cooper). — Consent. 

Lewisham.— A  pent  over  the  entrance  to  a 
house  adjoining  “  Oakdene,”  Canonbie-road, 
Lewisham  (Mr.  W.  Preston  for  Mrs.  Browne). — 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  Fast. — A  projecting  balcony, 
and  projecting  stone  heads  to  a  door  and 
window  under  such  balcony,  at  No.  32,  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  W.  H.  White 
for  Mr.  W.  A.  Poole). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  one-story  shop  on  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  121,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster  (Mr.  M.  T.  Meredith  for  Mr.  M. 
Power) . — Consent. 

Dulwich,  f — An  iron  and  glass  covered-way 
at  No.  144,  Croxted-road,  West  Dulwich,  to 
abut  upon  Turney-road  (Mr.  F.  N.  Kemp  for 
Mr.  R.  Downing). — Refused. 

Islington,  South. — A  one-story  shop  and 
gateway  at  No.  363,  Liverpool-road,  Islington 
(Mr.  H.  O.  Ellis  for  Mr.  Curry). — Refused. 

Paddington,  South. — The  retention  of  an 
iron  and  glass  covered-way  at  No.  15,  Por- 
chester-terrace,  Paddington  (Messrs.  Napper  & 
Sons  for  Captain  Dundas). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — An  iron  and  glass  covered-way  on 
the  forecourt  of  “  The  Arlington  ”  dancing 
academy.  No.  80,  Peckham-road,  Peckham 
(Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr. 
W.  F.  Hurndall).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hampstead.\ — The  intention  of  a.  brick 
petrol  store  at  “  Northoroft,”  College  Villas- 
road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  Scott). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  church  upon  the  site  of  Noe. 
211  and  213,  Sydenham-road,  Lewisham,  with 
a  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Laurel-grove  (Mr.  R.  Curwen  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Lower  Sydenham  Wesleyan  Church). — 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  Fast. — That  the  application  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Westacott  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  within  which  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
building  on  the  north-east  side  of  Rochester- 
place,  Camden  Town,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
menced  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-West. — Buildings  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Brady-street,  Bethnal 
Green,  to  abut  also  upon  Dagnall-place  (Mr. 
A.  P.  Stokes  for  Mr.  R.  E.  Soward). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Paddington,  North. — A  building  on  the 
south-east  side  of  No.  1,  Warwick-place,  Pad¬ 
dington  (the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Pear. 
Battersea.  + — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
127,  St.  John’s-hill,  Battersea,  to  abut  upon 
Vardens-road  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward  & 
Sons  for  Dr.  Wonnacott). — Consent. 


j^mes  uj  i'  roniage  and  Construction. 

Hammersmith.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
■  U'a  t  •  rfof,  an  pension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  gangway  over 
Wood-lane,  Hammersmith,  was  required  to  be 
commenced,  and  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  such  gangway  was  allowed  to  be 
retained,  be  granted.— Agreed. 

Norwood. — An  iron  building  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  Acre-lane  and  Brixton-hill, 
Norwood  (Messrs.  Humphreys,  Ltd.,  for  the 
London  Evangelistic  Council  of  Exeter  Hall) 
— Consent. 


Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  at  No.  235,  Hither 
Green-lane,  Lewisham,  with  an  irregular  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  P.  J.  Black  for  Mr. 
E.  Willson). — Consent. 

Hammersmith.— A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  erection  of  three  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Willow-vale,  Uxbridge-road,  Hammersmith 
(Mr.  A.  G.  Channer  for  Mr.  J.  Watts).— Re¬ 
fused. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham.  +— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
R.  Stewart  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  out  of  the  west  side  of  Birkall-road  to 
Dowanhill-road,  Lewisham  (for  Mr.  A. 
Cameron  Corbett). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Trehearne  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for 
carriage  traffic  on  the  Templeton  House 
Estate,  Priory-lane,  Roehampton. — Refused. 


Means  of  Fscape  From  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
proposed  to  be  provided  in  the  Waldorf  Hotel, 
Aldwych  (Messrs.  A.  M.  Mackenzie  &  Son  for 
the  Waldorf  Syndicate,  Ltd.). — Consent. 


Dwelling-house  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Rotherhithe. — Four  buildings  on  low-lying 
land  situated  at  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Cathay- 
street,  Union-road,  Rotherhithe  (Messrs.  Stock, 
Page,  &  Stock  for  Mr.  W.  L.  Climpson). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  mark'ed  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


- — - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 


On  February  1  Mr.  A.  C.  Dickie,  A.R.I.B.A., 
read  a  paper  before  the  Discussion  Section  of 
the  Architectural  Association  upon  “  Steps  and 
their  Treatment,”  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  an  admirable  collection  of  photographs, 
drawings,  etc.  He  divided  his  paper  as 
follows:  —  Monumental,  civic,  ecclesiastic 
and  domestic,  fountains  and  open  spaces,  deal¬ 
ing  thoroughly  with  each  in  its  turn.  The 
monumental  type  was  instanced  by  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  many  other  examples  culled  from  the 
East.  The  speaker  next  touched  upon  the 
steps  of  the  Greek  temples,  and  then  passed  on 
to  Roman  forms.  He  next  described  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  stepped  streets  of  Malta  and  others 
like  European  examples,  and,  following  this, 
commented  upon  the  treatment  of  approach  to 
buildings  by  broad  flights  of  steps.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  period  was  next  put  under  contribution, 
many  interesting  and  instructive  examples  being 
mentioned,  and  pointed  out  by  means  of  the 
illustrations  gathered  together  by  the  speaker. 
The  major  part  of  these  were  drawn  from  Italian 
sources,  the  most  noticeable  being  Michael- 
angelo’s  famous  steps  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Medico  at  Florence.  English  domestic  work 
provided  a  number  of  good  examples,  and  these 
Mr.  Dickie  commented  upon  at  some  length, 
drawing  upon  such  well-known  instances  as 
Lord  Burlington’s  villa,  Chiswick;  Prior  Park 
Bath ;  Orangery,  Bowood.  The  speaker  then, 
by  means  of  diagrams,  showed  the  various  forms 
rf  steps,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.  In  concluding,  he  said 
that  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  lay 
in  the  fact  that  “  By  some  steps  you  wish  to 
get  there,  by  others  you  have  got  to.”* 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
regretted  that,  having  only  seen  the  paper  that 
day,  his  remarks  would  be  somewhat  fragmen¬ 
tary.  At  first  sight  the  subject  seemed 
simple,  but,  when  considered,  the  enormous 
number  of  forms  alone  was  wonderful.  He 
thought  that  the  steps  (or  stylobate),  usually 
three  in  number,  of  the  Greek  temples  suffered 

*  We  give /only  a  short  r&sumi  of  the  paper,  as  we 

hope  to  find  space  afterwards  to  publish  it  in  full.— Ed. 
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from  the  practical  point  of  view  by  being  too 
high,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  Roman 
examples  were  better,  as  being  generally  shal¬ 
lower.  He  noted  in  Mr.  Dickie’s  paper  a 
marked  absence  of  reference  to  Italian  examples, 
such  as  the  Palazzo  Publico  at  Perugia,  which 
was  extremely  picturesque.  The  dictum  laid 
down  by  some  authorities  as  to  the  imitation 
in  number  of  steps  must,  he  thought,  in  view 
of  the  numerous  successful  examples  shown 
that  evening  upon  the  screens,  give  way  in 
measure  to  a  greater  latitude.  As  a  contrast 
to  the  foregoing,  he  considered  that  some  cases, 
notably  the  celebrated  fountain  at  Viterbo, 
suffered  very  much  from  too  many  steps,  and  the 
one  at  Guingamp  from  the  absence  of  any  form 
of  steps.  In  connexion  with  this,  he  had  noted 
the  comparative  absence  of  steps  in  the  designs 
of  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches.  He  also 
noted  that  Mr.  Dickie  had  made  no  allusion  to 
stairs  in  turrets,  of  which  there  were  a  number 
of  well-known  examples,  such  as  the  one  at  the 
Minelli  Palace,  Venice,  and  the  Chateau  Blois. 
Mr.  Ambler  touched  upon  a  number  of  French, 
Italian,  and  English  Renaissance  examples,  and, 
in  conclusion,  referred  to  the  alteration  to  the 
steps  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  as  being 
unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  landing  on  the 
west  side  had  been  removed  but  the  return  piece 
on  the  south  side  had  been  retained. 

Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe  gave  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  subject,  notably  in  regard  to  the  Island 
of  Crete,  where  one  magnificent  flight  he  had  seen 
had  a  width  of  45  ft.,  the  risers  being  5|  in.  and 
treads  15  in.,  the  latter  being  slightly  weathered. 
This  flight  was  very  easy  to  mount,  due,  he 
thought,  to  the  proportion  of  tread  to  riser. 
He  considered  the  Albert  Memorial  was  a 
successful  modern  example,  but  those  at  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  reverse.  The 
steps  shown  on  Mr.  Dickie’s  plate  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  seemed  all  too  narrow  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  F.  Lishman  drew  attention  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  effect  of  the  blocks  to  sides  of  steps  in 
Wells  Cathedral  leading  up  to  the  chapter - 
house,  and  thought  the  steps  up  to  the  choir  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral  exceptionally  fine.  He 
agreed  with  Air.  Fyfe  as  regarded  the  Albert 
Memorial,  but  regretted  the  placing  of  the 
upper  and  lower  railings  to  the  flights,  which 
marred  the  complete  effect.  He  failed  to  see 
any  advantage  in  weathering  the  treads  of 
steps. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Belcher  said  that  some  buildings 
could  be  dissociated  from  their  bases  of  steps 
without  the  difference  being  very  noticeable, 
but  others,  obviously  planned  in  conjunction 
with  them  at  the  outset,  could  not,  and  gave,  as 
an  instance  of  this,  Prior  Park,  near  Bath. 
Another  example  was  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels. 

Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins  (Chairman),  in  calling 
upon  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley  to  sum  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  his  capacity  of  Special  Visitor, 
regretted  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented 
him  from  joining  the  discussion,  as  it  was  a 
subject  he  had  a  considerable  interest  in,  both 
practical  and  artistic. 

Mr.  Horsley,  in  speaking,  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Dickie  for  his  interesting 
paper,  but  said  it  left  them,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  fringe  of  the  matter,  but  he  trusted  that  at 
some  future  date  it  would  be  amplified.  Mi-. 
Dickie,  he  thought,  had  shown  wisdom  in  con¬ 
fining  his  remarks  that  evening  to  external 
steps,  for,  had  he  not  done  so,  such  a  paper 
would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  limited 
space  of  time.  He  fancied  some  of  those  present 
might  be  labouring  under  a  misapprehension 
regarding  the  question  of  the  Greek  stylobates 
to  the  temples,  these  being  intended  more  in 
the  nature  of  pedestals  or  plinths  than  steps.  In  a 
German  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus, 
Olympia,  the  central  part  of  the  stylobate  was 
shown  as  given  up  to  an  inclined  plane.  He 
thought  the  interiors  of  the  temples  were  hot 
much  used,  the  altars  being  outside,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  steps  such  as  understood  to-day  were 
not  greatly  needed.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Fyfe’s 
remarks  anent  the  steps  to  the  south  front  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  he  wondered  whether  the  author 
of  the  design  had  not  intended  the  side  flights  for 
spectacular  use,  whilst  reserving  the  central 
flight  for  processional  purposes.  The  same  idea 
could  be  traced  in  Michaelangelo’s  beautiful  steps 
at  the  Laurentian  Library.  As  a  comparison,  un¬ 
favourable,  he  regretted  to  say,  to  us,  between 
the  satisfactory  form  of  the  Italian  steps  and 
the  unsatisfactory  form  of  English,  he  would 
mention  those  at  Lincoln  and  Hastings,  which, 
with  their  steep  risers  and  insufficient  treads, 
contrasted  badly  with  the  low  risers  and  broad 
treads  of  Italian  examples.  An  interesting 


point  to  note  was  that  many  of  the  steps  in  this 
latter  country,  constructed  in  times  past,  were 
intended  for  horse  or  mule  traffic,  just  as  was 
the  case  in  our  own  west  country  town  of 
Clovelly.  A  feature  of  Italian  work  was  the 
use  of  the  inclined  plane  for  mounting  heights 
in  a  building  such  as  obtained  in  the  recently 
destroyed  Campanile  at  Venice,  and  many  other- 
examples  abounded.  He  thought  that  perhaps 
the  dictum  spoken  about  by  some  of  the  earlier 
speakers  had  reference  to  internal  and  not 
external  steps,  but,  personally,  he  deprecated  the 
use  of  more  than  twelve  or,  at  most,  fourteen 
steps  in  a  flight,  for  anything  beyond  this  was 
most  formidable  to  persons  advancing  in  years. 
In  concluding,  he  would  offer  the  advice  to 
study  the  examples  of  Michaelangelo  and  care¬ 
fully  avoid  the  excesses  practised  during  some 
periods,  such,  for  example,  as  the  double  ogee 
type  of  the  French  Renaissance  period. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
carried,  both  to  Mr.  Dickie  for  his  paper  and  Mr. 
Horsley  for  his  address,  and,  after  Mr.  Dickie  had 
briefly  replied,  the  meeting  terminated. 

- - 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  1st  inst.,  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on  “  Japanese 
Sword -blades,”  with  lantern  illustrations,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dobree,  who  also  exhibited 
several  fine  specimens.  After  remarks  by  the 
President,  who  exhibited  three  Japanese 
swords,  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Lord 
Dillon,  Mr.  Rice,  and  Mr.  Worsfold. 

- .  ♦« - 

THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  dinner  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  (Incorporated) 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  in  the  Venetian 
Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant,  W.C.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  (Sir  J. 
Crichton -Browne,  F.R.S.)  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  D.L.,  LL.D.,  past- 
President  of  the  Association,  and  there  was 
a  large  number  of  members  and  friends  of 
the  Association  present,  including  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy, 
L.C.C.,  Dr.  T.  0.  Dudfield,  Dr.  Parkinson, 
Dr.  Sykes,  Alderman  J.  McLauchlan,  Alderman 
Francis,  and  Messrs.  G.  H.  Anderson,  Andrew 
Clarke,  M.D.,  T.  G.  Dee,  G.  Elliston,  G. 
Laurence  Gomme,  C.  Grey,  H.  Johnson,  J. 
Pearce,  L.  Potts,  J.  T.  Quinton,  J.  Milsom 
Rhodes,  M.D.,  E.  White  Wallis,  W.  Watkins, 
J.  Smith  Whittaker,  W.  Whittaker  (Chairman 
of  Council,  Royal  Sanitary  Institute),  I.  Young 
(Chairman  of  Council),  E.  C.  C.  Tidman  (Secre¬ 
tary),  and  several  mayors  of  Borough  Councils. 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  said  his  first 
words  to  them  that  evening — and  he  was  sure 
they  would  express  the  sentiments  of  everyone 
present — would  be  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
for  they  had  not  there  with  them  their  late 
secretary  and  friend,  Edward  Tidman.  He 
had  known  Mr.  Tidman  from  boyhood,  had 
traced  all  the  steps  of  his  career,  and  had  known 
him  always  as  a  true  friend,  a  capable  expert 
in  his  profession,  and  a  devoted  servant  for 
the  people.  They  all  deeply  regretted  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Tidman,  and  the  only  compensation 
they  had  was  that  his  son  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 

The  loyal  toast  having  been  honoured, 

Alderman  Francis,  ex-Mayor  of  Southend-on- 
Sea,  proposed  the  toast  of  “  Local  Government,” 
and  in  doing  so  said  he  appreciated  the  chair¬ 
man  s  remarks  about  their  late  secretary. 
He  knew  full  well  that  Mr.  Tidman’s  interests 
were  bound  up  in  the  success  of  the  Association, 
and  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  could 
,  show1  their  regard  for  him  by  doing  all  they 
•possibly  could  to  further  the  work  he  had  so 
much  at  heart. 

Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  in  reply,  said  there 
had  perhaps  been  no  greater  event 'in  the  history 
of  the  country  than  the  development  of  local 
government  within  recent  years,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  country  to  have 
made  the  progress  it  has  made  if  commimities 
had  not  been  permitted  to  govern  themselves. 
But  however  much  local  government  might 
develop,  it  would  always  need  the  help  of 
medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  ahead  of 
existing  knowledge,  and  well  informed  on  all 
technical  matters  on  which  they  might  have 
to  advise  their  Councils.  Efficiency  and 
integrity  were  the  two  qualities  needed,  and 


without  them  not  only  would  officers  fail, 
but  local  government  also.  There  was  no 
question  that  confidence  existed  now  as  to  local 
government. 

Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Clerk  to  the  L.C.C, 
also  replied,  and  remarked  that  in  his  opinion 
many  matters  now  attended  to  by  Parliament 
would  in  time  be  dealt  with  by  local  parliaments, 
and  as  officers  they  should  make  themselves 
capable  of  dealing  with  any  new  powers  which 
might  be  given  to  them.  He  strongly  believed 
that  Englishmen  were  capable  of  governing 
themselves — in  local  as  in  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  “  The  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association.”  He  said  that  tie 
membership  of  the  Association  had  been  steadily 
increasing  all  the  time,  but  within  the  past  two 
years  a  new  departure  had  been  taken.  Last 
year  they  effected  one  or  two  amalgama¬ 
tions  which  had  enabled  them  to  carry  oat 
a  scheme  which  had  hitherto  been  impos¬ 
sible,  i.e.,  to  divide  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  into  districts  or  centres,  so  that  t’ 
Association  covered  evex-y  part  of  the  count 
with  local  representatives  who  knew  the  loi 
requirements.  This  was  giving,  and  would 
give,  a  life  and  vitality  to  the  Association 
which  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  possess  when 
merely  worked  from  the  centre  in  London. 
They  had  also  arranged  to  affiliate  with  tie 
Inspectors’  Association  in  Scotland,  and  tie 
principle  of  decentralisation  on  which  they  had 
been  working  would  make  the  Association  it 
living  power  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,. 
The  British  Medical  Association  had  promoted! 
Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the  object: 
of  which  was  to  amend  the  law  relating  toi 
the  tenure  of  office  of  medical  officers  of  health 
and  sanitary  inspectors.  The  object  was  to- 
define  legally  the  qualification  of  medical  officers 
and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  to  obtain  security] 
of  tenure  in  their  respective  offices.  He  hoped' 
to  see  the  Association  take  another  step  forward 
and  obtain  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporatkii 
which  would  legally  define  the  position  of  tM 
sanitary  inspector,  would  give  him  a  recognised, 
professional  status,  and  would  bring  to 
privileges  and  powers  akin  to  those  posse 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  our  j 
Universities.  The  Association  meant  to  j*j 
forward  and  become  recognised  as  one  of  t* 
great  permanent  institutions  of  the  county 
With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  jIf 
Isaac  Young,  who,  to  his  knowledge  had  ren- 
dered  great  services  to  the  Association. 

Mi-.  Young,  in  response,  first  referred  to  tte 
loss  the  Association  had  sustained  in  the  dea 
of  Mr.  Tidman,  who  had  laboured  well  for  tnem 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  under  whose  guidawt. 
the  Association  had  made  excellent  prop®] 
The  loss  they  had  sustained  could  not  well 
made  good  by  anyone  inside  or  outside  j 
public  health  service,  but  they  had  apporn  I 
Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Tidman  to  succeed  his  father,  f 
Tidman  had  for  the  last  two  and  a  halt  ye 
carried  out  the  duties  of  his  father  m  an  e  , 
lent  way.  During  the  past  three  ; 

work  of  the  Association  had  been  exceptio  « 
heavy.  They  had  altered  the  articles  J 
association  and  had  created  the  National  Hfl 
of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  since  then  tney 
been  joined  by  the  South  Wales  and  MonW| 
shire  Association,  and  had  arranged  a  s 
of  federation  with  the  Scottish  Asso 
They  would  now  be  able  to  settle  down  j 
some  useful  work  in  their  own  cause  i 
their  own  purpose.  As  to  the  sec  J 
tenure  of  office,  officers  were  not  able  10^ 
charge  their  duties  because  of  )res  u  Jj 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  pu  J 
service  was  jeopardised.  If  Parhame  .a 
not  give  them  security  of  tenure  the  , 
of  the  local  government  should  be 
to  a  central  authority.  From 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  interest 

meetings,  the  visit  to  Bournemouth  last  au|j 

excelled  all  previous  similar  mee  n  8  •  y 
had  in  the  Association  about  l,uU  ,  J 
and  before  the  next  annual  meeting  .  ^ 

to  increase  that  membership  by  ^ 

They  were  determined  to  secure 
calling  that  recognition  which  t  y  y 
it  ought  to  have,  not  only  from  the  p»  “1 
from  the  powers  that  be.  n(i  ^rt.l 

Dr.  Sykes  then  proposed  r,.  Sc'el  ,  „  i3ruut<W 
coupled' with  the  names  of  Sir  Lau  e  J1 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Clarke,  M.D.  In ™  °° 
his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  imp  ujl 
the  class  of  men  who  formerly  serve  sanitary) 
in  the  capacity  of  medical  office,  gDJjj| 
inspectors,  and  surveyors,  especi  y 
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I  districts,  compared  with  those  officers  of  the 
1  present  day.  The  toast  should  really  be 
“  science  and  art  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.” 

R  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
three  arts— painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
«  tecture— were  all  very  advantageous  to  man,  and 
gave  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  They  had 
little  to  do  with  painting  and  sculpture 
and  a  great  deal  with  architecture,  and  he 
called  attention  to  an  exhaustive  little  book  by 
Dr.  Sykes  in  which  the  author  traced  the 
history  of  architecture  from  the  earliest  to 
civilised  times.  There  was  one  art  which  more 
than  any  other  engaged  the  attention  of  other 
men  and  women,  and  that  was  the  art  of  pro- 
1  longing  life  ;  but  although  this  art  had  been 
practised  for  unknown  thousands  of  years,  they 
had  not  attained  to  very  great  perfection  in  it. 

'  Science  gave  the  general  rules,  but  it  was  the 
individual  who  practised  the  art.  He  hoped 
the  Association  would  be  successful  in  their 
endeavour  to  carry  this  art  to  perfection,  and 
enable  people  to  live  up  to  and  beyond  100 
■  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Clarke  said  that  as  a  medical  student  he 
used  to  be  struck  with  the  artistic  drawings  on 
the  blackboard  of  anatomical  subjects.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
to  assist  not  only  medical  officers  of  health,  but 
sanitary  inspectors  also  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  security  of  tenure  of  office.  They  knew  that 
the  subject  was  of  very  great  importance,  and 
they  hoped  that  the  Bill  which  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  would  be  of  some  use. 

J  Alderman  Jeffreys,  Mayor  of  Chelsea,  in  pro¬ 
posing  “  Kindred  Associations,”  said  he  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  security  of  tenure  of 
office  for  sanitary  inspectors. 

Dr.  Parkinson,  M.O.H.,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
Bill  for  securing  tenure  of  office  had  been  before 
Parliament  many  times,  and  it  contained  a 
proviso  for  superannuation  which  had  proved 
.  a  hindrance  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  they 
would  have  to  drop  that  part  of  it  in  order  to 
secure  the  principle  of  tenure  of  office.  They 
had  greater  hope  of  passing  the  Bill  than  ever 
they  had  before,  for  it  was  recognised  as 
being  necessary  by  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  British  Medical 
.  Association  hoped  that  Mr.  Long  would  receive 
a  deputation,  and  they  hoped  to  be  joined  by 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  and  other 
kindred  bodies.  He  congratulated  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  managed. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  F.G.S.,  also  replied,  and 
referred  to  the  improvement  of  the  class  of 
sanitary  inspectors  of  to-day  compared  with 
those  of  ten  years  ago  ;  no  doubt  they  would 
continue  to  improve,  and  it  was  good  that  they 
should  have  an  association  to  look  after  their 
interests. 

Dr.  R.  Dudfield  said  he  wished  the  British 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  the  Association 
of  Sanitary  Inspectors  were  more  closely  united, 
but  he  feared  it  was  too  late  now  to  merge  the 

two. 

The  concluding  toasts  were  “  The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Quinton,  and  responded 
to  by  the  Mayors  of  Kensington  and  Bethnal 
Green ;  “  The  Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr. 

G.  H.  Anderson  ;  and  “  The  Press,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  G.  Dee,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

- — - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  op  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst., 
at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  White¬ 
hall.  Mr.  D.  B.  Butler,  the  President  for  1904, 
first  occupied  the  chair,  and  presented  the  pre¬ 
miums  awarded  for  papers  read  during  that 
year,  viz. : — The  President’s  Gold  Medal  to  Mr. 
William  Edward  Storey  for  his  paper  on  “  Con¬ 
densing  Machinery  ”  ;  the  Bessemer  Premium 
of  Books  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  for  his 
paper  on  “  Deep  Sea  Erosion  and  Foreshore 
Protection  ”  ;  a  Society’s  Premium  of  Books  to 
Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  for  his  paper  on 
British  and  American  Coal-cutting  Machines  ”  ; 
and  a  Society’s  Premium  of  Books  to  Mr. 
Frank  Latham  for  Ids  paper  on  “  Some  Recent 
Works  of  Water  Supply  at  Penzance.”  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  accorded  to 
Mr.  H.  C.  H.  Shenton  for  his  paper  on  “  The 
Latest  Practice  in  Sewage  Disposal  ”  :  to  Mr. 
Percy  G.  Scott  for  his  paper  on  “  Railway 
surveys  and  Design  in  New  Countries  ”  ;  to 
nr.  James  Thame  for  his  paper  on  “  Recent 
Jevelopments  in  Crushing  and  Concentrating 
Machines  ” ;  and  to  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nurse v, 
’ast-President  and  Secretary,  for  his  “  Jubilee 


Retrospect,”  being  a  brief  history  of  the  Society 
from  its  inception  to  date.  Mr.  Butler  then 
introduced  the  President  for  the  present  year, 
Mr.  Nicholas  James  West,  to  the  meeting  and 
retired  from  the  chair,  receiving  a  hearty  and 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services 
during  the  past  year.  The  President  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  dealt  mainly  with  the  mechanical 
side  of  engineering,  with  reference  to  the  his¬ 
torical  use  and  improvement  of  pumping  and 
marine  engines  and  the  application  of  the  latter 
at  various  periods  to  vessels  of  different  kinds, 
and  he  included  a  reference  to  the  latest  phase 
of  turbine  propulsion.  He  first  gave  a  his¬ 
torical  account  of  Cornish  pumping  engines, 
tracing  their  gradual  development  at  the  hands 
of  Savery,  Newcomen,  Trevithick,  Watt, 
Hornblower,  and  Woolf,  and  describing  the 
inventions  and  adaptations  of  those  pioneers  of 
steam-pumping  engines.  He  noted  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  point  that,  incredible  as  it  might  seem, 
for  fifty  years  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  was 
confined  to  the  pumping  of  water.  It  was  not 
until  1780  that  rotary  motion  was  obtained  from 
the  steam  engine  by  means  of  a  crank.  Watt 
objected  to  the  use  of  his  engine,  if  the  crank 
was  attached  to  it,  and  invented  the  sun-and- 
planet  wheel  in  place  of  the  crank.  Tn  1837 
Cornish  engines  were  first  introduced  for  pumping 
water  for  the  supply  of  London  at  the  East  Lon¬ 
don  Waterworks.  One  was  purchased  in  Corn¬ 
wall  having  a  90-in.  cylinder  and  a  10 -ft.  stroke. 
It  worked  most  economically  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  only  removed  when  the  pumping 
works  were  closed  in  1892.  This  class  of  engine 
is  extensively  used  by  the  large  London  and 
other  water  companies.  The  President  then 
referred  to  the  Severn  Tunnel  pumping  plant, 
which,  he  observed,  was  the  largest  pumping 
plant  of  which  he  knew.  It  was  installed  at 
each  side  of  the  Severn  Tunnel  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  It  is  entirely  of  the  Cornish 
type,  and  the  engines  and  pumps  have  a  total 
pumping  capacity  of  66,000,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  dealt  with 
under  ordinary  circumstances  varies  from 
16,000,000  to  34,000,000.  The  President 
observed  that  he  was  connected  with  that 
installation  from  commencement  to  finish,  a 
period  of  about  thirteen  years.  The  remainder 
of  the  address  dealt  with  the  subject  of  marine 
propulsion. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
inst.,  Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth,  President, 
in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  nineteen 
associate  members  had  been  transferred  to 
the  class  of  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  William 
Bates,  E.  T.  Beard,  O.  F.  L.  W.  Cuffe,  C.  R. 
Fenwick,  C.  O.  Grimshaw,  D.  J.  Highet,  J.  N. 
Kirby,  C.  N.  Lailey.  O.  C.  Lees,  C.  F.  Marsh, 

E.  H.  S.  Napier,  H.  W.  Parkinson,  J.  S.  Picker¬ 
ing,  Arthur  Powell,  Theodore  Pridham,  George 
Rankin,  P.  J.  Sheldon,  A.  T.  Snell,  E.  R. 
Waight.  It  was  also  reported  that  sixteen 
candidates  had  been  admitted  as  students,  viz., 
H.  L.  Byrd,  C.  C.  Canney,  G.  C.  Carson,  F.  J. 
Collier,  B.  G.  Cooke,  F.  R.  Gibbins,  A.  F.  L.  H. 
Harrison,  T.  B.  Keep,  Lionel  Page,  A.  E.  Paid, 
B.A.,  G.  B.  Rolfe,  G.  W.  N.  Rose,  B.Sc.,  T.  B. 
Stewart,  T.  F.  Tomlinson,  H.  B.  Ward,  B.Sc.,  and 
P.  E.  Williams.  The  monthly  ballot  resulted  in 
the  election  of  seven  members,  viz.,  Messrs. 

F.  Hellmann  (Transvaal),  J.  B.  Hunt,  J.  Inglis, 

D.  Macdonald  (Hong  Kong),  C.  B.  Smith,  Ma.E. 
(Toronto),  J.  F.  Sorzano  (New  York),  and  G.  W. 
Wolff,  M.P.  Twenty  associate  members  were 
also  elected,  viz.,  W.  H.  C.  Clay,  Stud. Inst. C.E., 

J.  L.  Cridlan,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  H.  Dalgarno- 
Robinson,  J.  D.  D.  Davis,  Stud.Inst.C.E., 

T.  S.  Ennis,  B.E.,  Don  E.  Ferro,  B.A.  (Colombia), 

E.  P.  Harvey,  B.A.,  A.  G.  F.  Heather, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Transvaal),  L.  H.  L.  Huddart, 
B.A.,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.  (West  Coast  Africa), 
W.  C.  Isle,  B.Sc.  (Victoria),  Stud.Inst.C.E., 

J.  M.  Mackay,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  M.  S.  McKay, 
B.A.,  B.A.I.,  R.  C.  S.  Murray,  B.A., 

Stud.Inst.C.E.,  I.  V.  Robinson,  Stud.Inst.C.E., 

G.  W.  Shearer,  B.Sc.,  A.  O.  Sherren, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.,  E.  D.  Simon,  B.A., 
Stud.Inst.C.E.,  P.  B.  le  D.  Tree,  Stud.Inst.C.E. 
(Punjab),  R.  P.  Wilson,  W.  R.  Wilson,  B.Sc. 
(Orange  River  Colony)  ;  all  of  Great  Britain 
except  where  otherwise  stated. 
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Appointment.  —  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.,  and  until  recently  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Engineering-  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  has  been  appointed  a  Chief  Examiner 
in  Building  Construction  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington. 


Boohs. 

Lives  of  the  Engineers  :  Vermuyden — Myddel - 
ton— Perry— James  Brindley.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  Popular  Edition.  London :  John 
Murray.  1904. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  author  published 
the  life  of  George  Stephenson,  and  the  lives 
of  other  engineers  followed,  forming  a  complete 
series.  The  original  edition  being  exhausted 
last  year,  the  work  is  now  republished  in 
popular  form.  Some  modifications  have  been 
made,  but  essentially  the  original  narrative 
remains  unaltered.  The  book  which  we  have 
received  is  simply  one  of  five  volumes,  and  for 
this  reason  we  are  unable  to  notice  more  than 
a  small  part  of  the  complete  work. 

Tn  early  times  reliance  was  placed  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  engineers  for  works  of 
embankment  and  drainage,  and  particularly 
upon  the  Dutch,  for  whom  Sir  Cornelius 
Vermuyden  was  a  worthy  representative. 
The  great  works  of  reclamation  inaugurated 
by  this  indefatigable  engineer  are  fully  re¬ 
counted  by  the  author.  Among  these  the  chief 
were  the  drainage  of  Axholme,  on  the  borders  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  great 
Fen  Level,  the  final  reclamation  of  this  area  in 
later  years  having  added  680,000  acres  of  most 
fertile  land  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  another  early  engineer, 
is  famous  as  the  creator  of  the  New  River,  the 
construction  of  which  is  adequately  dealt  with 
in  the  life  of  this  pioneer,  who"  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  various  other  engineering 
works  in  the  way  of  land  reclamation  and 
mining.  Captain  Perry  is  the  next  example 
taken,  and  in  his  life  the  reader  will  find  most 
interesting  material  relative  to  the  great 
breach  in  the  river  Thames  at  Dagenham, 
which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  agricultural  land,  and  in  the  formation  of  a 
bank  half-way  across  the  river  to  the  serious 
interruption  of  navigation.  This  breach,  which 
for  years  defied  the  engineering  talent  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  finally  stopped  by  Perry  in  1719. 
In  the  next  chapter,  the  author  discusses 
briefly,  “  The  Beginnings  of  Canal  Navigation,” 
afterwards  commencing  the  “  Life  of  James 
Brindley,”  in  seven  chapters,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  an  appendix,  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  present  volume.  As  the  engineer  of  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal, 
and  many  other  inland  waterways  with  a 
total  length  of  nearly  370  miles,  and  the  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  to  various  canal  projects, 
Brindley  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  among  early  English  engineers,  and  the 
excellent  memoir  of  lnm  presented  by  the 
author  affords  interesting  as  well  as  most 
instructive  reading. 

Few  of  the  men  whose  lives  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  Smiles  belonged  to  the  educated  classes. 
Some  could  scarcely  write  their  own  names, 
but,  being  born  engineers,  they  rose  to  eminence 
by  the  help  of  observation,  sound  judgment, 
tireless  industry,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
Their  lives  will  continue  to  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  all  true  Englishmen,  and  should  be  studied 
by  every  engineering  student  and  young 
engineer  who  is  not  already  familiar  with  them. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received 
the  second  volume  of  the  same  series  containing 
the  fives  of  Edwards,  Smeaton,  and  Rennie.  The 
sketch  of  the  former  is,  however,  only  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  a  historical  sketch  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  harbours,  beacons,  and  bridges  in 
the  prae-engineering  days  of  England,  with  a 
chapter  devoted  to  old  London  Bridge.  There 
is  curious  oversight  on  page  68,  where  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  bridge  at  Llanwrst,  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  “  the  pointed  arch  is 
no  longer  adopted,  but  three  segmental  arches, 
while  on  the  previous  pages  is  the  view  of  the 
bridge  with  three  pointed  arches  !  This  looks 
as  if  Smiles  got  up  his  facts  independent  of  the 
illustrations,  or  did  not  understand  the  latter. 
The  name  of  Edwards,  the  Welsh  bridge- 
builder  (born  1719),  is  nearly  forgotten  now, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  courage  and  resource,  and 
his  Pont-y-pridd  bridge,  with  its  arch  in  one  span 
of  140  ft.,  was  a  remarkable  work,  which  still 
stands,  though  its  formidable  gradient  led  to  the 
building  of  a  modern  bridge  alongside  of  it  with  a 
more  level  road-way,  the  original  work  being 
fortunately  left  as  a  monument  of  its  author. 

With  the  life  of  Smeaton  we  come  nearer  to 
the  times  of  modern  engineering.  A  good  sketch 
is  o-iven  of  the  history  of  Winstanley’s  and  Smea- 
ton’s  Eddystone  lighthouses.  The  illustration 
of  Winstanley’s  lighthouse,  which  was  swept 
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away,  with  the  too  confident  designer,  in  a  gale, 
suggests  the  lesson  of  not  attempting  to  make 
a  thing  ornamental  when  it  is  a  question  of 
•stability  only.  His  Chinese-pagoda  kind  of 
erection  seems  the  last  thing  that  one  would 
expect  to  withstand  the  assault  of  heavy  seas. 
Rudyerd’s  lighthouse,  which  succeeded  it, 
though  still  of  timber,  was  a  much  more  practical 
affair,  and  apparently  might  have  stood  for 
long  had  it  not  caught  fire  and  been  burned  down. 
Smeaton’s  great  work  is  still  of  practical  interest, 
and  is  well  described,  and  a  plan  of  one  story 
is  given  showing  its  remarkable  construction. 
The  accounts  of  the  building  raised  great  interest 
at  the  time,  and  Smeaton’s  rooms  were  thronged 
with  visitors  to  see  the  model,  though  his  success 
does  not  seem  to  have  brought  him  much  work 
at  the  time. 

Rennie’s  engineering  work  was  so  varied  and 
extensive  that  even  a  popular  account  of  it  can 
hardly  be  adequately  given  within  the  limits 
allowed  in  this  volume  ;  but  the  general  reader 
may  obtain  from  it  a  fair  estimate  of  the  man 
and  his  work.  In  fact,  during  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  Rennie’s  directing  mind  was  almost 
everywhere  in  engineering  work,  in  drainage, 
harbours,  and  bridges.  There  are  important 
bridges  of  which  his  authorship  is  mostly  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  works  of  which 
the  design  was  probably  his  but  of  which  some 
one  who  carried  them  out  got  the  credit.  One 
incident  in  regard  to  Plymouth  breakwater  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  both  Rennie’s  percep¬ 
tion,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  forces  of 
nature  found  out  his  opponents  ;  for  Rennie 
has  advised  a  slope  of  5  to  1  on  the  sea  face  of 
the  breakwater,  which  was  commuted  to  3  to  1, 
for  economic  reasons  and  against  his  judgment. 
However,  after  a  portion  of  it  had  been  built  on 
the  3  to  i  slope,  a  night’s  gale  raked  it  down  to 
5  to  1,  thus  conforming  the  engineer’s  prescience ; 
and  the  joint  advice  of  Rennie  and  the  sea  was 
accordingly  followed. 

Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome.  Vol.  IT. 

By  T.  Ashby,  Junr.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant 

Director  of  the  British  School  at  Rome. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1904. 

The  second  volume  of  the  papers  of  the  British 
School  at  Rome  deals  entirely  with  one  subject, 
the  notes  and  explanations  in  regard  to  a  set'of 
original  architectural  drawings  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  period,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  Soane  Museum.  Thus  the 
material  for  the  latest  publication  of  the  School 
at  f  Rome  comes  from  a  museum  in  London  ; 
but  it  quite  falls  within  the  programme  of  the 
school,  and  they  have  done  a  service  in  publish¬ 
ing  this  very  interesting  set  of  drawings. 

The  portfolio  containing  the  drawings  was 
bought  at  Robert  Adam’s  sale  in  1818,  and 
appeared  in  the  catalogue  as  “  Architectura 
Givilis ;  a  volume  containing  measurements  and 
sections  of  celebrated  ancient  edifices  by  a 
Florentine  architect.”  Whether  the  supposed 
author  of  the  larger  proportion  (for  there  are 
two  hands  in  the  collection)  could  be  rightly 
called  “  a  Florentine  architect  ”  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Ashby’s  attribution  of  the  author¬ 
ship  is  correct  he  was  more  probably  a  German, 
and  not  even  residing  in  Florence.  None  of  the 
sketches  are  signed,  and  the  only  clue  to  the 
authorship  is  that  one  of  the  sheets  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  one  Andreas  Coner,  written  in  Italian 
and  dated  from  Rome,  addressed  to  Bernard 
Rucellai  of  Florence,  describing  an  ancient 
Roman  sundial  of  which  one  drawing  appears 
in  the  collection,  but  four  drawings  are 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  letter  is  a  copy, 
as  it  bears  the  heading,  “  Letter  a  d’ Andrea 
Conero  a  Bernardo  Rucellai.”  This  does  not 
seem  very  convincing  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  drawings,  but  as  nothing  is  known  of  Coner 
in  any  other  way  it  perhaps  does  not  very  much 
matter  ;  the  interest  of  the  drawings  is  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  convenient  to  call  them  the 
Coner  drawings,  whether  we  accept  the  name  as 
that  of  the  author  or  not. 

The  drawings  are  numbered  in  order,  but  not 
.  in  the  hand  of  the  author,  so  that  they  must 
have  been  collected  and  numbered  by  someone 
else  The  originals  are  about  9  in.  high  by  6-1- 
wide  ;  sketch  book  leaves,  many  of  them  drawn 
on  both  sides.  They  have  been  reproduced  to  a 
size  about  five-sixths  that  of  the  originals. 

Most  of  them  are  drawings  of  portions  of 
Classic  buildings,  sketches  and  sections  of  cor¬ 
nices,  capitals,  etc. ;  a  certain  number  of  plans, 
and  some  interesting  perspective  sketches  of 
considerable  portions  of  a  building,  notably 
an  admirable  one  of  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
Colosseum,  part  section  part  view,  which  as  a 


sketch  is  masterly,  and  shows  a  very  practised 
hand.  The  drawings  of  cornices  and  entabla¬ 
tures  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  figured  as 
to  heights  and  projections  ;  the  whole  are 
evidently  the  work  of  an  architect. 

Any  such  collection  from  the  Renaissance 
period  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  possess  in 
tac-simile  ;  it  seems  to  take  us  back  into  the 
artistic  life  of  the  time.  There  are  some,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  of  special  interest.  There  is  a 
plan  of  St.  Peter’s  which  Baron  de  Geymuller 
(and  there  can  be  no  better  judge)  is  certain 
has  been  copied  from  one  of  Bramante’s,  and 
shows  one  stage  in  the  working  out  of  his  plan. 
There  is  a  sketch  of  the  wall  under  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon  indicating  the  decorative  marble 
panels  between  the  pilasters,  which  are  now 
gone.  There  is  a  very  fine  sketch  of  the  entab¬ 
lature  and  capitals  of  the  Basilica  JLmilia ;  the 
correctness,  Mr.  Ashby  tells  us,  has  been  proved 
by  some  fine  fragments  recently  discovered. 
There  are  some  fine  sketches  of  entablatures 
not  recognised,  which  may  be  original  designs. 
There  is  a  remarkable  head  of  a  female  Cary- 
atide,  of  which  the  original  is  lost,  but  which  is 
said  to  be  evidently  the  model  for  the  Caryatides 
by  Raphael  in  the  Stanza  d’Eliodoro ;  and  we 
should  surmise  that  the  Caryatides  of  the 
Erechtheion  had  furnished  the  suggestion  for 
this  one  ;  the  similarity  in  general  character 
is  remarkable,  in  spite  of  differences  of  detail. 

Mr.  Ashby’s  notes  on  the  drawings  show  that 
he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  almost 
all  documents  and  drawings  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  every  sense  the  volume  does  honour  to 
the  British  School  at  Rome,  and  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  architectural  literature. 


jfiftp  U)ears  Ego. 


The  British  Institution. — Little  can  be  said 
congratulatory  of  the  majority  of  the  works  here 
appertaining  to  the  historical  or  subject  class. 
Mediocre  would  be  a  polite  term  to  apply  to  them. 
Even  the  few  that  assert  a  claim  to  be  looked  at 
and  admired,  excepting  one  or  two  instances, 
emanate  from  those  from  whom  more  might  be 
expected.  Not  many  years  ago  the  opening  day 
of  the  British  Institution  used  to  be  anticipated 
with  a  pleasure  and  excitement  only  second  to 
that  which  awaited,  and  still  awaits,  happily 
with  growing  cause,  the  annual  gathering  by 
the  Royal  Academy.  Then  it  was  customary 
with  our  first  painters  to  contribute.  Maclise, 
Landseer,  Collins,  Etty,  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
Poole,  Danby,  Finnell,  Martin,  and  other  names 
of  equal  celebrity  were  naturally  looked  for 
and  found  in  the  catalogue.  Who  now  are  their 
substitutes  ?  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
amongst  the  half  score  of  rising  men,  who  year 
after  year  complain  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Royal  Academy  jurors  (because  they,  having 
barely  space  for  six  pictures,  are  expected  to 
award  good  positions  to  twelve,  and  fail  some¬ 
times  in  pleasing  all),  some  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  gallery  to  be  seen  to  advantage  ? 
Whether  they  may  have  been  deterred  from 
exhibiting  by  instances  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
former  hanging  committees,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  certain  it  is,  they  do  not  come  here, 
and  the  value  of  the  exhibition  is  not  main¬ 
tained. — The  Builder,  February  10,  1855. 
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Jllustrations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BAALBEK. 

HE  first  three  of  these  plates  are 
given  as  illustrations  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  paper  by  Mr.  Spiers  which 
forms  the  second  article  in  this  issue. 

The  fourth  illustration,  that  of  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  main  subject  of  Mr.  Spiers’s  article— 
the  trilithon  ;  it  is  added  as  giving  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  more  directly  architectural  character 
than  the  others  ;  but  it  also  bears  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  size  generally  of  the  stones  used 
m  the  structures  at  Baalbek.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Spiers  writes  : — 

“  Eergusson,  in  his  History  of  Architecture, 
commenting  on  the  immense  size  of  the  stones 
composing  the  trilithon,  says :  ‘  It  is  true  that 
m  many  places  in  the  Bible  and  in  Josephus 
nothing  is  so  much  insisted  upon  as  the  immense 
size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  bulk 
of  the  materials  used  appearing  to  have  been 
thought  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than 


the  architecture.  As  it  is,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubting  their  being  of  the  same  age 
as  the  Temples  they  support,  though  their  use 
is  certainly  exceptional  in  Roman  buildings  of 
this  class.’  Now,  although  the  dimensions 
of  the  stones  of  the  trilithon  are  far  greater 
than  others  employed  in  the  structure,  the  walls 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  whole  acropolis  up 
to  a  level  of  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground  are 
built  in  courses  the  height  of  which  varies 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  substructure  of  the 
propyl  Eea,  for  instance,  which  is  25  ft.  high, 
has  only  tour  courses,  which,  therefore,  average 
6  ft.  3  in.  each. 

In  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  stones  which 
constitute  the  architrave  and  frieze  of  the 
entablature  are  worked  out  of  blocks  which 
measure  8  ft.  in  height,  7  ft.  in  thickness,  and 
16  ft.  in  length,  and  they  are  raised  to  a  height 
of  97  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  stones  occupy¬ 
ing  a  similar  position  in  the  great  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Sol  are,  of  course,  still  larger  in  their 
dimensions.” _ _ 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE,  AYLESFORD. 
We  gave  in  our  issue  of  September  17,  1904, 
an  illustration  of  the  picturesque  old  mediaeval 
bridge  at  Aylesford,  the  threatened  removal 
of  which  had  occasioned  strong  expressions  of 
regret  in  many  quarters,  in  which  we  fully 
concurred.  After  a  special  visit  to  the  place, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no 
obvious  practical  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
the  bridge  which  could  in  any  way  compensate 
for  the  destruction  of  so  charming  and  pictur¬ 
esque  a  bit  of  old  England. 

The  design  for  a  bridge  here  illustrated  is 
the  one  which  was  selected  in  the  competition 
opened  for  a  new  bridge  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Maidstone,  when  the  unfortunate  idea  of 
destroying  the  old  bridge  first  occurred  to 
them.  We  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  old 
bridge  and  an  illustration  of  it  in  order  to  point 
out  that,  in  giving  an  illustration  of  the  proposed 
new  one,  we  are  not  for  a  moment  wishing 
to  support  the  scheme.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hope  it  will  never  be  carried  out,  seeing 
that  this  will  iqvolve  the  destruction  of  the 
old  bridge  and  df  the  greatest  element  of  the 
picturesque  in  connexion  with  Aylesford; 
something  will  be  lost  which  cannot  he  replaced. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  very  good  speci¬ 
men,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  of  a 
masonry  bridge  for  a  small  navigable  river ; 
it  is  not  always  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  illustrating  a  constructional  scheme  of  this 
kind  ;  and  from  the  architectural  point  of  view 
is  wholly  unobjectionable  ;  it  is  quite  simple 
and  straightforward  in  treatment,  and  not 
vulgarised  by  any  miscalled  ornament.  It  is 
a  bridge  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  see  built  m 
any  position  where  an  old  and  picturesque 
one  was  not  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  it. 

The  principal  practical  improvement  is  in 
the  increased  width  of  roadway  and  water¬ 
way,  but  as  far  as  one  day’s  observation  goes 
we  should  have  said  that  both  widths  are  more 
than  are  required  by  the  existing  traffic,  Ay  es- 
ford  being  apparently  about  as  sleepy  a 
town  as  one  could  well  come  across.  One  or 
the  complaints  against  the  existing  bridge  is 
its  gradient,  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  small 
comparative  diagram  that  the  gradient  tor 
proposed  new  bridge  is  slightly  steeper  than 
that  of  the  existing  one. 

The  requirement  in  the  competition 
that  the  width  of  the  roadway  was  to  be  du  m 
with  a  footpath  of  5  ft.  wide  on  each  side  and 
that  the  river  was  to  be  spanned  by  a  smgie 
arch  of  not  less  than  100  ft.  clear  opening 
high  tide,  with  a  headway  equal  to  that  01 
Rochester  bridge.  It  was  subsequently  pr 
posed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost,  to  reduce 
bridge  to  34  ft.  total  width  and  16  ft.  headway 

The  engineers’  estimated  cost  of  the  br  g 
and  approaches  is  27,885 1.  Other  , 
laneous  contingent  expenses  connected jnm 
alterations  in  adjoining  properties,  compe  - 
tion,  etc.,  would  bring  it  up  to  37,000i. 

The  scheme  had  to  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  County  Council  and  of  the 
bridge  wardens,  as  well  as  that  of  the  - 
stone  Town  Council.  In  what  position  it 
now  stands  we  are  not  able  to  say. 


1  Late  J.  T.  Wimpebis  and  the  IhstOT® 
is  stated  that  the  gross  is 

of  the  late  John  Thomas  Wimpen, 
.B.A.,  amounts  to  51,4302.,  *h  to 
iitions  comprise  a  bequest  ot  f>  • , 
loyal  Institute  of.  British  Architects  K>r 
urpose  of  promoting  the  study  of 
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COMPETITIONS. 

blio  Offices,  Wallasey. — It  is  stated 
Sir  William  Emerson,  the  assessor  ap- 
ied  by  the  Wallasey  District  Council  to 
licate  upon  the  plans  received  for  the  new 
.c  offices  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
h  Meade  estate,  Seacombe,  has  awarded 
irst  premium  of  250 1.  to  Messrs.  Briggs  & 
tenholme,  of  North  John-street,  Liverpool, 
sther  premiums  of  151.  and  50 1.  are  awarded 
r.  A.  R.  Jemmett  and  Mr.  G.  T.  M'Combie, 
it  tie  College -street,  Westminster,  London, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ashford,  of  Messrs.  Ashford  & 
ding,  90,  New-street,  Birmingham.  No 
r  than  96  designs  were  sent  in. 
iynsham-road  Schools,  Cheltenham. — 
result  of  the  competition  for  these  schools 
follows:— (1)  Messrs.  Chatters  &  Smithson 
tenliam) ;  (2)  Messrs.  Healing  &  Overbury 
tenham  and  Gloucester) ;  (3)  Mr.  H.  E. 
nder  (Walsall). 

jffat  Cottage  Hospital. — On  the  6th 
at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  proposed 
it  Cottage  Hospital,  the  competitive 
n  submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  H.  Maid- 
Edinburgh,  was  selected  from  among 
designs.  The  hospital,  which  is  estimated 
st  about  1,00(M.,  will  be  erected  on  a  site 
1  has  been  acquired  on  the  Selkirk-road. 

:\v  Library,  Nelson. — The  following 
>,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Brown,  Hon. 
of  the  Competitions  Committee  of  the 
ihester  Society  of  Architects,  has  been 
irded  to  us  :— 

“  Town  Hall,  Nelson, 
February  2,  1905. 


placed  upon  the  hearth,  therefore  the  beam 
underneath  was  overlooked. 

That  a  great  many  fires  are  caused  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  modern  grates,  and  especially 
the  more  recent  low  types,  and  that  a  still 
greater  number  of  fires  are  narrowly  averted 
thereby,  we  have  ample  proof,  for  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  when  removing  these  types 
to  fix  “  Well  Fires,”  charred  timber  has  been 
found  underneath  the  hearthstone.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  modern  grates 
which  are  unfortunately  called  “Well  Fires,-’ 
but  which  have  no  claim  whatever  to  this 
title,  to  which  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Max 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Louis  Jacobs  will  apply,  but 
as  these  are  fixed  upon,  the  hearth,  and 
the  “Well  Fire”  is  partly  sunk,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  an  examination  of  the  space  underneath 
the  hearth,  it  should,  if  fixed  according  to 
printed  instructions,  be  justly  regarded  as  an 
actual  preventative  against  fire  rather  than  a 
source  of  danger. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  case  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Louis  Jacobs  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  various  low  types  mentioned,  or  a 
genuine  “Well  Fire.”  A  similar  case,  how¬ 
ever,  has  come  under  our  own  observation, 
but  it  was  found,  on  examination,  that  not 
only  was  the  fireplace  badly  fixed,  but  the 
brickwork  surrounding  the  fire  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of 
“Well  Fires’’  are  fixed  against  a  9-in.  wall 
without  causing  any  similar  trouble  to  the  one 
named  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  above  case 
was  an  exception,  and  due  to  special  causes. 

For  the  Well  Fire  Company,  Ltd., 

J.  Fawcitt, 
General  Manager. 


FREE  LIBRARY. 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  January  24  ultimo, 
glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  owing  to  your 
sntations,  and  to  the  persuasive  arguments  of 
.  H.  Willoughby,  who  happened  to  be  here  upon 
>r  matter  a  day  or  two  later,  my  Council  have 
Idered  the  condition  as  to  remuneration,  and 
low  amended  same  by  allowing  lit  per  cent,  for 
ties.  A  post-card,  notifying  this  "alteration,  has 
ent  to  each  applicant  for  the  conditions,  and  I 
his  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Yours  -faithfully, 

J.  H.  Bald  wick, 

Town  Clerk. 


.  Browx,  Esq., 

8,  Exchange-street, 
Manchester.” 


fe  glad  to  learn  that  the  Committee  has 
successful  in  securing  proper  terms  for 
chitects  in  this  competition. 

RARiEs,  Belfast. — The  plans  of  Messrs, 
is-  Watt  &  Tulloih,  of  Belfast,  have 
selected  in  t’-ie  competition  for  three 
gie  Branch  Libraries  at  Belfast.  Sir 
as  Drew  was  the  assessor. 

- - 

fforresponfcence. 


THE  “WELL  FIRE.” 

—On  reading  a  report  of  a  meeting  0 
fchitectural  Association,*  which  appeare 
ir  issue  of  January  28,  we  noticed  som 
icnts  which  appeared  to  be  detriments 
I  “Well  Fire,”  and  which,  if  left  ur 
a,,  will,  no  doubt,  give  your  readers  a 
ssion  that  the  “  Well  Fire  ”  is  a  dar 
1  form  of  fireplace,  and  a  common  caus 
8  in  dwelling-houses. 

the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  stat 
distinctly  that  the  “  Well  Fire  ”  is  no 
e™.  and  that  there  is  only  on 

.  Fire,”  of  which  we  are  the  sole  prc 
■S.  We  find  it  neoossary  to  emphasis' 
atement,  because  of  late  quite  a  numbe 
rless  and  other  low  types  of  fireplaces 
own-  lnc^u^e  the  essential  featuri 
Well  Fire,”  have  been  indiscriminatel; 

Well  Fires,”  and  consequently  tb 
Fire  has  not  only  been  confused  ii 
cases  with  these  other  types,  but  it  ha 
jnately  been  associated  with  man; 
s  and  fires  for  which  these  other  type- 
one  responsible.  We  will  take  as  ai 
*  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs 
he  had  been  given  to  understand  tha 
e  at  Sandringham  was  due  to  a  fire 
of  the  ‘well  type.’”  No  doubt  thi: 
5nt  Js  based  upon  a  report  to  this  effec 
we  know  has  been  widely  circulated  b; 
itors,  but  it  is  totally  untrue.  We  ar< 
J°  on  the  authority  of  th( 
ct,  that  the  fire  at  Sandringham  wa: 

by  a  “Well  Fire,”  but  by  ar 
^  different  type  of  fireplace.  Had  £ 
Bire  been  fixed  it  would  have  com 
reJuoval  of  the  timber  underneath 
>rtn.  Ihc  fireplace,  in  this  case,  was 

Itectural  Association  Discussion  Section, 


SEWER  VENTILATION  AND 
INTERCEPTORS. 

Sir, — Some  little  while  since  you  printed  in 
your  paper  a  report  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council.  This  re¬ 
port  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  and 
they  recommended  that  it  should  be  reported 
in  extenso  to  the  Council,  and  thus  it  became 
public.  I  now  desire,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  report  was  not  intended  for  publi- 
'  cation,  to  amplify  my  views  on  the  subject, 
and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  publish  this 
letter. 

The  benefit- to  sewer  ventilation  which  must 
arise  from  the  abolition  of  the  interceptor  is, 
I  presume,  admitted;  it  therefore  only  re¬ 
mains  to  show  that  there  is  no  damage  to  the 
individual  inhabitant  by  its  omission.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  objections  which  I  have 
heard  is,  “Why  should  property  owners  ven¬ 
tilate  the  public  sewers.”  My  answer  to  this 
is: — The  public  sewers  are  the  property  of 
the  community  at  large,  and,  if  not  ventilated 
by  each  individual  house,  some  other  system, 
probably  a  very  expensive  one,  must  be 
adopted,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
each  house. 

The  interceptor  is  designed  to  block  off 
from  the  house  drain  the  air  from  the  sewers, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  sewer  air  is  more 
foul  than  the  drain  air — a  proposition  which 
I  do  not  admit — the  condition  of  things  in 
sewers  being  in  all  ways  more  favourable  to 
pure  air  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  private 
drain.  In  a  sewer  there  is  a  flow  which  is 
always  proceeding,  although  the  depth  varies, 
consequently  the  solid  matter  is  always 
covered  with  water  and  gives  off  less  effluvia 
than  in  a  drain,  where,  as  a  rule,  there  are 
three  or  four  deposits  always  left  between 
the  water-closet  and  the  sewer,  as  the  2-gal¬ 
lon  flush  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  solid 
matter  by  one  discharge  into  the  sewer,  and, 
in  most  cases,  it  takes  three  or  four  dis¬ 
charges;  this  was  conclusively  proved  by  the 
Sanitary  Institute  in  1893  (Vol.  XIV.,  p.  237) 
in  a  series  of  over  800  experiments  carried  out 
with  channel  pipes,  so  that  actual  observa¬ 
tions  could  be  taken.  The  results  arrived  at 
showed  that  with  4-in.  pipes,  50  ft.,  in  length, 
at  a  gradient  of  1  in  30,  a.  total  of  59  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter  was  left  in  the  closet 
trap,  the  drain  _  and  the  interceptor,  with  a 
gradient  of  1  in  40,  the  solid  was  69  per 
cent.,  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  75,  83  per  cent, 
of  the  solid  matter  was  not  taken  into  the 
sewer.  A  further  argument  in  favour  of  the 
superiority  of  sewer  air  to  drain  air  is  the 
frequent  flushing  and  cleansing  of  sewers, 
whereas  I  have  seldom  heard  of  anyone  who 
cleansed  a  drain  unless  it  became  stopped. 

That  the  interceptor  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
stopped  drains  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute  to 
anyone  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
maintenance  of  drains. 

The  fresh-air  inlet,  with  a  mica  flap,  is  as 
often  as  not  the  foul-air  outlet,  as  mica  flaps 
are  mostly  out  of  order  after  they  have  been 
fixed  six  months. 

A  question  has  been  asked,  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  ventilate  sewers ;  the  answer 
appears  so  obvious  that  it  seems  a  waste  of 
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time  to  argue  the  matter.  There  are  two 
reasons  which  ought  to  be  sufficient :  —Firstly 
the  air  would  become  so  foul  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  it  would  be  taken  up  by  the  water  on 
the  _  sewer  side  of  the  traps  and  given  off 
again  on  the  house  side  of  the  traps ; 
secondly,  it  would  be  impossible  for  men  to 
work  in  sewers  which  were  unventilated,  and 
in  this  borough,  both  brick  and  pipe  sewers 
are  regularly  cleansed. 

Ernest  van  Putten,  A.M.I.C.E. 

Borough  Surveyor  of  Lewisham. 

***  We  have  no  objection  to  giving  Mr. 
van  Putten’s  letter  the  publicity  he  desires, 
although  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  made 
out  a  strong  case  against  the  intercepting 
trap.  We  acknowledge  that  stoppages  in 
drains  are  often  caused  by  these  traps,  and 
that  the  abolition  of  tne  interceptors  in 
private  drains  would  greatly  improve  the 
ventilation  of  the  public  sewers,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  abolition  of  the  inter¬ 
ceptors  would  be,  on  the  whole,  beneficial. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  van 
Putten  attempts  to  prove  too  much;  certainly 
he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
any  normal  sanitarian  that  “  the  condition  of 
things  in  sewers  [is]  in  all  ways  more  favour¬ 
able  to  pure  air  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  a 
private  drain.”  If  the  conditions  in  sewers 
are  indeed  so  favourable  to  pure  air,  why  this 
trouble  about  sewer  ventilation?  In  support 
of  his  dictum,  Mr.  van  Putten  adduces  some 
experiments  recorded  by  a  committee  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  in  1893,  and  makes  the 
definite  statement  that  these  “  conclusively 
proved  ”  that  “  in  most  cases  it  takes  three 
or  four  discharges  ”  of  a  2-gallon  flushing 
cistern  to  wash  the  deposits  from  a  water- 
closet  into  a  sewer.  They  proved  nothing  of 
the  sort,  as  in  each  experiment  the  solid 
matter  left  in  the  closet-trap,  the  drain,  and 
the  interceptor  after  one  discharge  of  the 
flushing  cistern,  was  “removed  before  the 
next  experiment.”  We  may  infer  that,  at 
the  least,  one  additional  flush  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  remove  the  solid  matter,  but  we 
may  not  take  it  for  proved  that  a  third 
or  a  fourth  would  be  necessary.  Mr.  van 
Putten  also  takes  a  somewhat  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  readers  by  mentioning  only  those 
experiments  which  appear  to  tell  in  favour  of 
his  opinion,  and  ignoring  those  which  have 
a  contrary  tendency.  The  experiments  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  “  the 
quantity  of  water  required  to  flush  a  water- 
closet,”  but  our  correspondent  quotes  only  the 
tests  with  a  2-gallon  flush  and  4-in.  drains 
(the  conditions,  we  admit,  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  obtaining  in  practice),  and  even 
in  these  cases  does  not  give  the  proportions 
of  solid  matter  left  in  the  closet-trap,  drain, 
and  interceptor  respectively.  With  a  2-gal¬ 
lon  flush  the  proportions  left  in  the  drain 
itself  were  II,  27,  and  26  per  cent,  for  the 
three  gradients  of  1  in  30,  1  in  40,  and  1  in  75. 
With  a  2^-gallon  flush,  the  proportions  were 
only  2,  9,  and  8  per  cent.,  and  with  a  3-gallon 
flush,  0,  1,  and  3  per  cent.  The  experiments 
with  6-in.  drains  of  the  sam©  length,  and 
with  shorter  4-in.  and  6-in.  drains  were  still 
less  favourable  to  Mr.  van  Putten’s  con- 
tention.  The  obvious  conclusions  are  that 
the  2-gallon  flush  was  insufficient,  and  that 
when  a  larger  flush  was  used  and  the  drains 
were  laid  with  sufficient  fall,  the  deposit  in 
the  pipes  was  very  small  indeed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  actual 
practice,  two  flushes  are  often  given  after 
each  usage  of  a  closet,  and  that  the  discharges 
from  other  sanitary  fittings,  especially  baths, 
are  useful  in  keeping  drains  free  from  perma¬ 
nent  deposits.  . 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  _  air 
in  drains  is  not  always  as  pure  as  it  might 
be,  we  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  using  them  as 
conduits  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  still 
fouler  air  of  sewers.  We  should  say  that  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  rectify  the  defects, 
and  so  render  the  air  as  pure  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow.  4{,v 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  in  a  sewer  the 
solid  matter  is  always  covered  with  water. 
Does  the  writer  of  the  statement  forget  that 
there  are  such  things  as  branch  sewers  with 
dead  ends,  and  that  near  these  dead  ends  the 
sewers  may  receive  the  discharges  from  one 
drain  only?  And  if  deposits  occur  in  a  4-m. 
drain  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  40,  will  they 
not  also  occur  in  a  9-in.  or  12-in.  sewer  laid 
to  a  much  lo\yer  gradient,  and  receiving  the 
discharges  from  one,  or  even  two,  drains 
only  ?  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  many 
sewers  are  very  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  unfair  to  call  upon  private  owners  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  abate  the  nuisances  created  by  the 
public  authority.  The  fact  is  that  many 
sewers  are  so  foul  that  some  of  the  ventilators 
at  the  street  level  have  proved  such  intoler¬ 
able  nuisances  that  the  public  authorities 
have  had  to  close  them,  and  the  public 
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officials  appear  to  be  at  their  wits’  end  to 
devise  a  simple  and  economical,  as  well  as 
inoffensive,  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  foul 
emanations  so  perversely  produced  under 
conditions  “  in  all  ways  more  favourable  to 
pure  air  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  private 
drain.” 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
and  also  an  injustice  to  abolish  intercepting 
traps,  and  thereby  convert  existing  soil  pipes 
into  sewer-ventilators.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  only  protection  against  the  entrance 
of  sewer-air  into  buildings  would  be  the 
traps  of  water-closets,  and  if  these  were  un¬ 
sealed  in  any  way  (whether  by  siphonage, 
fracture,  or  removal  for  renewal  and 
repairs),  the  sewers  would  be  venti¬ 
lated  directly  into  the  buildings.  The 
ventilating  shafts  for  public  sewers  ought 
to  be  entirely  separate  from  private 
drains  and  sanitary  fittings-  the  objections 
to  the  fixing  of  such  shafts  against  the  walls 
of  buildings  would  be  much  less  serious  than 
those  raised  to  the  utilisation  of  existing  soil 
pipes  as  sewer-ventilators. — Ed. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— VI. 

A  One-Story  Factory  Building. 


HIS  week  we  consider  a  building 
of  an  entirely  different  type  from 
that  forming  the  subject  of  the 
three  preceding  articles.  The  struc¬ 
ture,  which  is  typical  of  the  Wight-Easton- 
Townsend  system  of  reinforced  concrete,  is 
312  ft.  long,  with  a  minimum  width  of  52  ft. 
and  a  maximum  width  of  1 12  ft.  Beneath  one 
of  the  workshops,  measuring  142  ft.  long  by 
65  ft.  wide,  a  basement  has  been  constructed, 
a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in  section  by 
Fig.  36.  The  roof  of  the  entire  building 
consists  of  a  concrete-steel  slab  with  girders 
of  the  same  material,  and  over  a  portion  of 
it  are  situated  three  tanks  for  the  storage  of 
water  (see  Fig.  34). 

The  building  was  erected  on  a  part  of  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  where  the  ground 
is  of  alluvial  character,  being  in  fact  little 
better  than  mud.  Consequently,  pile  founda¬ 
tions  were  absolutely  necessary,  the  piles 
being  driven  in  groups,  upon  each  of  which  a 
mass  concrete  footing  was  formed,  and  upon 
the  footing  a  concrete  pier,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  36.  The  footings  were  spaced  16  ft.  apart 
longitudinally  on  lines  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  outer  walls,  and  in  one  portion  of  the 
building  additional  footings  were  made  to 
afford  a  longitudinal  row  of  supports  for  interior 
columns.  The  lateral  spacing  of  the  footings 
varied  from  33  ft.  to  52  ft.  in  different  parts 
of  the  building. 

In  the  basement  mentioned  above,  the  floor 
consists  of  a  bed  of  simple  concrete  6  in.  thick, 
deposited  on  rammed  and  levelled  earth.  The 
columns,  rising  from  the  tops  of  the  concrete 
piers,  support  the  main  floor  and  the  roof  of 
the  building.  The  exterior  columns  are  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  walls,  forming  pilasters 
either  on  the  outside,  as  in  Fig.  36,  or  on  the 
inside,  as  in  Fig.  35,  while  the  interior  columns 
serve  as  intermediate  supports  for  the  girders. 

The  exterior  columns  have  a  section  of  16  in. 
by  12  in.,  and  are  reinforced  by  four  vertical 
bars,  with  T^-in.  diam.  horizontal  ties  at 
intervals  of  12  in.  measured  vertically.  In 
Fig.  36  the  vertical  reinforcement  is  composed 
of  f-in.  diam.  bars,  and  in  Fig.  35  of  1-in. 
diam.  b-irs.  In  some  of  the  columns  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  lj-in.  diam.  bars 
as  vertical  reinforcement.  All  the  concrete  used 
in  column  construction  was  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  1  part  Portland  cement, 
2  parts  sand,  and  4  parts  broken  stone. 

A  section  of  the  exterior  wall  at  the  basement 
will  be  found  in  Fig.  36,  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  that,  commencing  at  the  top  level  of  the 
concrete  piers,  the  design  is  that  of  a  curtain 
wall.  To  insure  adequate  support  between  the 
piers,  the  wall  is  provided  with  reinforcement 
consisting  of  four  steel  bars,  two  straight  and 
two  bent  (see  Fig.  36),  and  of  thirty-nine 
vertical  stirrups  for  resisting  shear.  This 
reinforcement  really  converts  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  into  a  strong  beam.  At  the  level  of 
the  main  floor  the  floor  slabs  are  carried  by 
girders  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
the  reinforcement  being  similar  to  that  emplbyed 
in  the  case  of  the  walls  at  the  basement. 

Apart  from  the  columns  and  girders  incor¬ 
porated  in  them,  the  walls  are  reinforced  through¬ 


out  with  sheets  of  steel  netting  placed  near  the 
inner  surface,  the  edges  of  the  sheets  being 
bent  back  to  U-shaped  section  at  the  various 
window  openings.  This  netting  has  strands  of 
No.  9  gauge  wire  with  6  in.  by  4  in.  meshes, 
secured  at  the  intersections  by  pieces  of  No.  9 
gauge  wire.  Sheets  of  the  same  material,  also 
bent  to  U-shape,  are  embedded  below  the  window 
sills,  and  immediately  under  the  roof  slab 
the  wall,  for  a  depth  of  11  in.,  is  converted  into 
a  girder  by  the  addition  of  longitudinal  and 
vertical  reinforcement  generally  similar  to 
that  at  the  lower  levels.  The  details  in  question 
are  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  36. 

The  walls  are  6  in.  thick,  and  the  concrete  was 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1  part  Portland 
cement,  2  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  cinders. 

That  portion  of  the  floor  which  is  above  the 
basement  consists  of  a  continuous  concrete- 
steel  slab  7  in.  thick,  the  reinforcement  being 
applied  in  the  form  of  two  sheets  of  steel 
netting,  one  sheet  perfectly  horizontal  and  the 
other  bent  up  towards  the  lines  of  support. 
The  edges  of  the  sheets  are  folded  at  right  angles 
to  afford  satisfactory  anchorage.  A  part  of 
the  floor  slab  is  shown  in  the  section  A— A, 
Fig.  36.  The  weight  of  the  main  floor  is  carried 
entirely  by  the  columns  and  girders,  the  latter 
term  including  the  girders  formed  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  outer  walls. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  this 
building  is  to  be  found  in  the  roof  construction. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  slab  has  a  slope  of 
about  1  in  48,  and  the  slab  is  divided  into  panels 
approximately  16  ft.  square  by  the  transverse 
and  longitudinal  girders.  Over  some  of  the 
workshops  the  slab  is  4  in.  thick,  but  generally 
the  thickness  is  6  in.  Reinforcement  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  two  sheets  of  steel  netting,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  main  floor  slab. 

The  transverse  girders  vary  in  dimensions  and 
span  at  different  parts  of  the  building.  Over 
one  room  their  dimensions  are  10  in.  wide  by 
24  in.  deep,  over  the  boiler  room  the  dimensions 
are  12  in.  wide  by  24  in.  deep  (see  Fig.  34), 
while  elsewhere  they  are  15  in.  wide  by  30  in. 
deep.  The  last  mentioned  dimensions  apply 
to  the  girders  illustrated  in  Figs.  33  and  35, 
these  having  the  exceptionally  long  span  of 
52  ft.  centre  to  centre,  or  50  ft.  2  in.  clear  span 
between  supports.  The  longitudinal  girders, 
practically  floor  joists,  measure  6  in.  wide  by 
12  in.  deep  in  some  cases  and  8  in.  wide  by 
12  in.  deep  in  others. 

Three  panels  over  the  boiler  room  are  covered 
by  concrete-steel  water  tanks,  particulars  of 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  34.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  tank  at  the  left  side  of  the  figure  is 
about  14  ft.  wide  by  12  ft.  deep,  inside  measure¬ 
ment.  The  walls  of  the  tank  are  formed  by 
vertical  slabs  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
stanchions  at  intervals,  generally  similar  in 
design  to  the  joists  used  in  the  floors. 

Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  tanks  and  of  the 
water  contained  therein,  the  stress  in  the 
compressive  areas  of  the  girders  was  found 
by  calculation  to  be  greater  than  the  compres¬ 
sive  resistance  of  the  concrete.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  to  add  horizontal  reinforcing 
bars  along  the  upper  flanges.  Similarly, 
owing  to  the  high  stress  in  the  tensile  areas, 
it  was  requisite  to  increase  the  amount  of 
reinforcement  in  tension.  By  reference  to 
the  two  sections  in  Fig.  34,  it  will  be  observed 
that  nine  1-^-in.  bars  are  used  in  the  tension 
areas  of  each  type  of  beam,  and  that  eight  bars 
of  equal  diameter  are  employed  in  the  com¬ 
pression  area  of  one  beam  and  six  in  the 
corresponding  area  of  the  other. 

Adverting  to  the  main  roof  girders,  we  may 
say  that,  although  the  clear  span  is  not  the 
longest  on  record,  it  is  very  nearly  so.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  members  proved  to  be  of  ample  strength 
and  rigidity.  As  may  be  seen  on  reference 
to  Figs.  33  and  35,  they  are  reinforced  by  six 
l-j^-in.-diam.  horizontal  bars  in  the  com¬ 
pression  area,  three  horizontal  If- in.  diam. 
bars  in  the  tension  area,  li  in.  above  the  bottom 
surface  of  the  concrete,  and  two  sets  of  three 
bent  bars  of  If  in.  diam.  The  upper  and 
lower  horizontal  bars  are  connected  by  vertical 
bars  in.  diam.,  the  ends  being  turned  over 
the  horizontals.  The  vertical  bars  are  wired 
to  the  bent  longitudinal  bars,  and  the  whole 
reinforcement  formed  a  rigid  framework  before 
it  was  placed  into  the  mould.  The  vertical 
bars  for  resisting  shearing  stresses  are  spaced 
apart  at  distances  increasing  from  4-1-  in.  at 
the  supports  to  18  in.  at  the  centre  of  the  beam. 
The  section  A — A  in  Fig.  35  gives  details  of  the 
reinforcement  in  the  longitudinal  beam  shown 


in  the  upper  drawing.  In  Fig.  33  may  be  sees 
particulars  of  a  wall  bracket  suitable  for  the 
attachment  of  a  pedestal  for  shafting.  The 
formation  of  brackets  in  this  way  saves  hacking  1 
the  walls  about, Jand  affords  a  far  better  connexion 
than  would  be  given  by  the  usual  bolts  and 
nuts.  Although  this  bracket  may  seem  an 
insignificant  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  great  adaptability  of  concrete-steel  to 
architectural  and  other  requirements. 

From  the  foregoing  particulars  a  good! 
general  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  main 
features  of  the  construction  exemplified  in 
this  building.  We  may  point  out,  however, 
that  the  design  of  the  walls  and  floor  slab 
is  of  distinctive  character,  and  that  exceptional 
provision  has  been  made  for  withstand™ 
shearing  stresses  in  all  the  members  subject  to 
flexure,  as  well  as  for  obviating  voids  in  the 
concrete  and  other  defects  due  to  carelessnea 
or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 
The  mechanical  principles  taken  into  acconna 
by  the  designers  are  those  discussed  in  our 
previous  series  of  articles,  and  in  applying 
them  the  following  were  the  chief  data:-. 
Ultimate  compressive  strength :  cinder  con-j 
crete  =  36,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  stone  concrete  = 
52,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  factor  of  safety  =6g 
steel  =  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  factor  of  safety d 
4.  Ultimate  tensile  strength :  concrete  =4' 
steel  =  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  factor  of  safety  = 
4.  Adhesion  between  concrete  and  steel  =, 
80,000  lb.  for  a  bar  having  a  length  twenty- 
six  times  its  diameter. 

The  moulds  employed  during  constructs 
were  of  very  simple  design,  as  may  be  sea 
by  inspection  of  Figs.  37,  38,  and  39.  Parttf 
an  interior  column  mould  is  illustrated  tt 
Fig.  39.  The  boards  forming  the  three  fin 
sides  were  carefully  planed  and  secured  ffl 
vertical  battens,  and  the  boards  finally  con¬ 
stituting  the  fourth  side  were  nailed  on,  * 
after  the  other  as  the  concrete  was  deposited 
The  first  stage  in  the  making  of  a  column  * 
to  put  the  vertical  reinforcement  in  pM 
with  the  horizontal  ties  at  the  top,  as  short 
in  Fig.  39.  Two  of  the  front  boards  were  M 
nailed  on.  concrete  was  shovelled  in  to  » 
depth  of  12  in.,  and  one  transverse  tie  slid  dov- 
so  as  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  concrej 
The  same  series  of  operations  was  repeal 
until  the  work  reached  the  top  of  the  mould. 

Part  of  a  wall  mould  is  shown  in  Dig-L 
The  sides  were  formed  of  1-in.  boards,  piaw 
on  face  and  edge,  damped  together  by  bit] 
zontal  battens,  and  kept  at  the  proper  *st» 
apart  by  short  pieces  of  board  nailedj 
the  top  at  suitable  intervals.  The  to* 
represents  the  mould  ready  for  contmu 
part  of  a  wall  already  commenced,  to  turn 
the  first  course  of  the  wall  the  mould  was 
upon  the  ground,  which  was  rammed** 
carefully  levelled,  and  the  mould  was .  held 
position  by  means  of  struts  on  either  «j 
Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  concre* 
set,  the  sides  of  the  mould  were  km 
and  the  mould  raised  to  the  position  mdi» 
in  Fig.  37,  where  it  was  held  by  inserting 
tightening  the  bolts.  The  sleeves 
which  the  bolts  passed  were  simply 
board,  this  being  quite  sufficient  to  w* 
the  concrete  from  adhering  to  the 
so  obviating  any  difficulty  m  the  way  of »« 

1D| Thewall  moulds  were  made  in  sections,  < <j 
16  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  high,  fitting  between 
wall  columns.  .  w 

Fig.  38  shows  part  of  a  girder  to™” 
the  boarding  for  the  floor  «Ub.  Tto 1 * 
of  the  mould  consisted  of  a  bowl  »  P» 
from  1  in.  to  3  in.  thick,  according  to  «« 
stances,  and  attached  to  the  mdes  y 
passing  through  longitudinal 
in  the  sketch.  The  sides  were  MM 
vertical  hoards  4  in.  wide  hy  I  3 

to  top  and  bottom  longitudinal  fills  •  j 
by  2  in.  thick,  and  also  by  a  third 

provided  for  supporting  the  4-m.y  ^  j, 

carrying  the  floor  slab  falsework  Jog 
support  of  the  girder  moulds,  6  m.  by  1 
struts  were  wedged  beneath  g(n]r8| 

board  acting  as  caps,  as  shown.  in  tb  fig  ^ 
After  the  girders  and  floor  sla  tl 
formed  and  allowed  to  hardenfor  '  3 

days,  the  floor  centring  was 
the  4- in.  hy  6-in.  timbers  on  to  ««  I 
permitting  the  floor  boaids  ■  kr  mJ 
another  week  the  sides  of*  gu 
were  removed,  and  the  girder 
the  bottom  board  in  place  ,for  **„[*&* 
of  three  weeks,  on  the  expire-  pjJ 

wedges  between  the  stmts  and  the  cap 
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were  knocked  away,  and  the  girders  were  left 
£or  another  week  with  the  struts  in  position 
and  ready  to  afford  support  in  case  of  failure. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of 
hardening  are  that  the  free  access  of  air  facili¬ 
tates  the  setting  of  the  concrete,  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  safeguards  in  the  event  ot 
collapse  through  unsuspected  defects  of  any 
kind. 

One  point  to  which  special  attention  may  he 
drawn  is  that  the  reinforcement  of  the  various 
members  was  wired  and  otherwise  fixed  in 
the  moulds,  so  that  displacement  of  the  bars 
became  practically  impossible,  or  at  all  events 
•extremely  unlikely.  Considerable  care  was 
taken  with  the  view  of  insuring  a  good  bond 
between  new  and  old  work.  Generally,  it  was 
found  that  an  interval  of  about  twelve  hours 
•did  not  interfere  with  satisfactory  union,  but 
in  cases  when  a  longer  stoppage  of  work  became 
necessary,  the  existing  surface  was  well  washed 
•and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mortar  before 
the  resumption  of  concreting.  All  junctions 
were  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  steel 
netting  of  the  kind  already  described. 

With  the  object  of  verifying  the  correctness 
•of  the  calculations,  three  test  beams  were 
made  by  the  engineers,  these  beams  having 
a  clear  span  of  20  ft.  The  general  result  of 
the  trials  was  that  each  beam  showed  cracks 
at  the  lower  surface  of  the  concrete  when  the 
load  was  approximately  equal  to  the  calculated 
amount. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 
on  Thursday  last  week. 

Duke’s  Read-passage. — Among  the  documents 
for  the  City  Seal  was  an  agreement  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Corporation  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
'Commissioners,  whereby  the  former  body 
agreed  to  pay  the  latter  a  sum  of  500Z.  for 
the  removal  of  the  archways  with  the  rooms 
thereover  at  the  east  and  west  end  of  Duke’s 
Head-passage. 

St.  Bartholomexo’ s  Hospital. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Streets  Committee,  it  was 
■agreed  to  sanction  the  carrying  out  of  certain 
works  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  out-patients’  department  at  this  hospital. 
It  was  resolved  also  to  relay  a  portion  of  the 
•carriageway  of  Finsbury-circus  with  macadam, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  450Z. 

Tramways  on  the  Embankment. — The 
Streets  Committee  submitted  a.  report  on  this 
matter,  and  recommended  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  not  consent  to  the  proposed  tram¬ 
ways  within  the  City.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton, 
in  moving  the  report,  said  that  while  it  was 
to  the  interests  of  the  City  to  get  people  into 
the  City  quickly,  he  was  afraid  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
greatly  interfering  with  the  traffic.  Mr. 
Wm.  Cooper  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
•the  report  be  referred  back,  and  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  matter  adjourned 
•until  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Traffic  is  published.  He  considered 
that  the  Corporation  were  not  called  upon  at 
the  present  time  to  say  yea  or  nay ;  they 
ought  to  wait  until  the  whole  matter  was 
before  them.  This  was  seconded  by  Deputy 
Parnell.  Several  other  amendments  were 
moved,  but,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  was  finally  agreed 

London  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill.— 
The  following  motion  by  Mr.  Deputy  Parnell 
was  agreed  to:— “That  the  London  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Bill  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  nine  members 
(appointed  by  the  three  committees  to  whom 
the  Bill  has  been  referred),  with  power  to 
retain  counsel,  obtain  evidenoe,  and  take  such 
•other  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  report¬ 
ing  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  this- Court  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  that  the  resolution  cf 
the  Court  of  January  12  last  be  varied  accord¬ 
ingly,  and,  further,  that  all  references  apper- 
•taining  to  the  matter  be  transferred  to  the 
said  special  committee. 


Mission  Buildings,  Islington.— Messrs.  Pat¬ 
man  &  Fotheringham  ask  us  to  mention  that 
they  were  the  contractors  for  this  building, 
'briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  issue. 

Memorial  Bust,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  —  It 
was  decided,  on  the  7th  inst.,  by  the  Laing 
Presentation  Committee,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alderman  Newton,  to  appoint  Mr.  C. 
Neuper  of  Newcastle,  the  sculptor  of  a  marble 
'head  of  Mr.  Alexander  Laing,  to  be  placed  in 
the  new  Art  Gallery,  to  commemorate  the 
generosity  of  that  gentleman  in  _  giving  the 
■building  to  the  city.  The  bust  is  to  be  of 
life-size,  2£  ft.  in  height. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Ernest  Babrias. — French  art  has  lost  a 
great  sculptor  by  the  death,  last  Saturday,  of 
M.  Ernest  Barrias,  at  the  age  of  63.  Born  at 
Paris  in  1841,  Louis  Ernest  Barrias  studied 
under  Leon  Cogniet,  Jouffroy,  and  Cavelier. 
In  1860  he  obtained  the  Second  Prix  de 
Rome  for  his  “  Chryseis,”  and  in  1865  the 
Grand  Prix  in  sculpture  for  his  “  La  Fonda- 
tion  de  Marseille.”  His  first  work  sent  from 
Rome,  “  Jeune  Fille  de  Megare,”  at  onoe  in¬ 
dicated  the  important  place  he  was  likely  to 
take  in  contemporary  art.  His  last  work  sent 
from  the  Villa  Medici,  “Le  Serment  de  Spar- 
tacus,”  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
annual  Salons  were  so  many  triumphs  for  him, 
the  greatest  being  in  1878,  with  his  group  of 
the  “  Premieres  Fanerailles,”  now  in  the  Petit 
Palais.  Among  his  best  known  and  most 
important  works  are  the  “  Defense  de  Paris,” 
which  decorates  the  rond-point  at  Courbevoie; 
the  “Defense  de  St.  Quentin,”  and  the  fine 
monument  to  Victor  Hugo  erected  at  Paris 
two  years  ago.  Then  there  are  the  works 
executed  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris;  the 
“  Bernard  Palissy  ”  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  the 
monument  to  Emile  Augier,  and  “  La  Nature 
decouvrant  ses  Secrets,”  now  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  museum.  Besides  his  great  genius  for 
composition,  Barrias  rejoiced  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  keen  sight,  which  contributed  to  give 
him  great  power  as  a  portrait  sculptor.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  portrait  busts  of  the 
highest  order,  notably  those  of  Jules  Favre, 
of  Marmontel,  of  Couture,  and  of  his  brother 
M.  Felix  Barrias,  who,  though  much  his 
senior,  survives  him.  Barrias  was  a  great 
artist,  and  his  d^ath  is  lamented  in  the  world 
of  French  art  by  all  who  knew  either  the 
sculptor  or  his  works. 

Mr.  John  Leaning. — We  greatly  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Leaning,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  last  from  heart  failure 
resulting  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis  on 
the  previous  Friday.  Mr.  Leaning  was  born 
at  Colchester  in  1840,  was  educated  there,  and 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  to 
the  Crown  Lands  at  Melbourne.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1868,  and  devoted  himself  to 
quantity  surveying,  and  in  1880  published  his 
well-known  work  on  that  subject.  That  work 
has  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  is  now  in  its 
fourth  edition.  Other  works  by  him  are:  — 
“  Conduct  of  Building  Work  ”  (1895)  and 
“Building  Specifications”  (1901).  He  has 
been  engaged  upon  many  important  public 
works  for  the  London  County  Council,  and 
recently  for  the  Admiralty  and  other  public 
bodies.  He  was  an  examiner  at  the  City  of 
London  College  and  one  of  the  original 
lecturers  at  the  Architectural  Association.  He 
joined  the  Surveyors’  Institution  in  1888.  In 
later  years  he  acted  in  many  building  arbi¬ 
tration  cases,  both  as  expert  witness  and 
arbitrator.  _  By  his  unfailing  faithfulness  to 
his  duty,  his  integrity,  and  his  untiring  energy 
he  won  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  all  with 
whom  he  was  concerned.  He  had  recently 
written  a  paper  for  the  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion  on  “Uniformity  of  Practice  in  Quantity 
Surveying,”  which  was  to  have  been  read  this 
session. 

Mr.  Aston. — The  death,  on  January  29,  at 
Limefield,  Bollington,  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Walter  Aston,  of  King-street,  Manchester, 
in  his  44th  year.  Mr.  Aston  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  _  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  January,  1901;  he  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  and 
a  member  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society.  Mr.  Aston  was  the 
architect  of  the  “Fence”  almshouses  and 
the  “  Olde  Shoppe  ”  at  Macclesfield,  and  of 
the  Wesleyan  day  and  Sunday  schools  in  Old 
Chapel-lane,  Rainow,  Cheshire.  We  gather 
that  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr.  James 
Stevens,  of  Macclesfield,  in  the  restoration, 
1882-92,  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  in 
that  town. 


♦ 


Building  By-laws  (Rural).— On  the  23rd 
inst.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  will  receive  a  deputation 
of  members  of  _  the  National  Workmen’s 
Housing  Association,  and  of  some  rural  dis¬ 
trict  councils,  who  will  submit  their  views  in 
favour  of  building  by-laws  that  shall  be  based 
upon  the  following  principles :  — 


(а)  By-laws  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  their 
enforcement  is  a  duty. 

(б)  They  should  contain  nothing  that  hinders  the 
construction  of  good  cottages. 

(c)  In  any  modification  in  respect  of  material, 
health,  safety,  and  stability  must  be  safe-guarded. 

.  (“)  ln  aI}y  modification  as  to  the  mode  of  build¬ 
ing,  recent  calamities,  due  mainly  to  the  use  of 
unsuitable  materials,  must  be  considered 
(«)  A  proper  definition  of  a  room  is  desirable. 

Jb0  secretary  of  the  Housing  Association  is 
Mr.  Williams,  of  No.  10,  Clifford’s-inn. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Baptist  Church,  Newcastle-under-Lyme.— A 
Baptist  church  and  schools,  etc.,  are  about  to 
be  erected  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The 
schoolroom  or  assembly  hall  will  be  placed 
under  the  church,  this  being  necessary  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  site.  It  is  proposed 
to  use  red  terra-cotta  for  the  elevations,  and 
grey  for  the  interior.  The  figurework  and 
enrichment  will  be  modelled  by  Mr.  Watson, 
of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art.  The  build¬ 
ings  will  be  heated  on  the  low-pressure  system. 
Fireproof  floors  and  materials  will  be  used 
wherever  possible.  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Mitton,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Benton. — The  Wesleyans 
at  Benton  formally  opened  their  new  church 
lecture  hall  on  the  1st  inst.  When  the 
buildings  are  completed  they  will  embrace 
a  chapel  to  seat  500,  a  lecture  hall  with 
seating  accommodation  for  250,  with  large 
classrooms,  vestries,  etc.  Messrs.  Marshall  & 
Tweedy,  Newcastle,  are  the  architects  for  the 
buildings. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  North¬ 
ampton. — The  new  church  and  school  build¬ 
ings,  which  have  been  erected  in  connexion 
with  the  Regent-square  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  Northampton,  were  recently  opened. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  H.  H.  Dyer, 
Son,  &  Winterburn.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  is  a  parlour,  a  young  men’s  room,  and 
classroom,  all  leading  out  of  an  entrance  hall. 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  lecture  hall  with 
platform,  and  a  class  or  retiring-room.  The 
nece-ssary  equipment  for  teas,  etc.,  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  basement.  A  lift  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  classroom  adjoining  the 
lecture  hall.  The  building  is  heated 
throughout  with  hot  water  on  the  low- 
pressure  system.  The  builder  was  Mr. 

H.  Higgs,  who  secured  the  contract  at 

I, 510Z.  The  hot-water  apparatus  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Higham  Ferrers. 
The  electric  light  was  installed  by  Mr.  Man¬ 
sell,  and  the  decorations  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hanwell.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
scheme  will  cost  2,200Z. 

Wesleyan  Schools,  Leeds. — The  new  Sunday 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Burley  Wesleyan 
Church,  Leeds,  were  opened  on  Saturday  last. 
The  new  schools,  which  adjoin  the  church,  and 
have  a  frontage  on  to  Burley  Park,  comprise 
a  schoolroom,  infants’  room,  and  nine  class¬ 
rooms.  The  building  is  63  ft.  long  and  31  ft. 
wide,  and  is  lighted  at  the  front  by  two 
traceried  windows,  on  the  sides  by  six  more 
traceried  windows,  and  over  the  platform  by 
a  large  circular  window.  On  one  side  of  the 
main  room  are  four  of  the  classrooms,  which, 
by  means  of  folding  partitions,  can  be  opened 
out  into  the  schoolroom.  Communication 
with  the  church  is  made  by  way  of  corridors, 
two  stone  staircases  being  arranged  for  the 
scholars  to  have  direct  access  to  the  gallery. 
The  heating  is  on  the.  low-pressure  hot-water 
system,  and  the  lighting  is  by  electricity.  A 
detached  residence  is  provided  for  the  care¬ 
taker.  The  building,  like  the  ohurch,  is  ot 
stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Danby  &  Simpson,  architects,  lhe 
principal  contractors  were  Messrs.  Ledgard  a 
Son  and  Mr.  Walter  Colley. 

Wesleyan  School  Hall,  Roundhay,  near 
Leeds. — The  new  Wesleyan  school  hall,  which 
has  been  erected  in  Lidgett  Park-roa  , 
Roundhay,  was  opened  a  short  time  ago.  1 
building  has  an  open  timber  roof,  and  w 
accommodate  about  150  persons.  It  cons 
of  a  school  hall,  with  two  classrooms  ana 
lavatories,  etc.,  on  the  ground  floor,  an  , 
kitchen  and  storerooms  in  the  basement, 
hall  is  separated  from  one  classroom  y 
sliding  shutter,  which  can  be .  removed  _ 
increase  accommodation  at  meetings  ana 
vices.  A  lift  connects  the  kitchen  with  , 
hall.  The  building  has  been  constructed  01 
local  stone,  in  the  Early  English  style-  ■ 
W.  H.  Beevers,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 
The  portion  of  the  scheme  already  came 
has  cost  about  2,600 1. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Morpeth. -New  pre¬ 
mises  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa 
tion  have  been  opened  at  the  corn 
Market-place  and  Oldgate,  Morpeth, 
architect  for  the  work  was  Mr.  J.  W,T  nn’ 
Newcastle,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  0 
of  Rowland’s  Gill  and  Newcastle. 

Alterations  to  the  Central  Free  Lib,  •  ’ 
Bradford.— Alterations  are  now  wre| 

carried  out  at  the  Bradford  Centr 
Library,  incidental  to  the  removal  of  „ 
collections  to  the  Cartwright  Memo  1  Qjjy 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  ua. 
Architect,  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  in  {]er 

tion  with  the  City  Librarian,  Mr.  Jti. 

Wood.  In  the  conversion  of  the  Art 
into  a  library,  nine  windows,  whmh  h 
blocked  up  to  make  wall  space  for  P  ..  -^ 
will  be  opened  out  The 
will  be  divided  by  three  glazed  p 
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The  first  of  these  apartments  will  provide  a 
,  magazine-room,  the  second  is  to  be  used  as 
a  reference  library,  with  a  reading-room 
attached,  and  the  third  will  be  sub-divided  to 
accommodate  the  assistant-librarian  in  charge 
of  the  reference  library,  and  to  provide  a 
room  for  students.  Shelving  space  in  the  area 
'  allotted  to  the  reference  library  will  be  con- 
!  gtructed,  in  nine  book-stacks,  to  accommodate 
51  000  volumes.  The  space  in  the  existing 
reference  library  will  be  entirely  rearranged. 
The  present  ladies’  room  will  become  a  work¬ 
room  for  the  staff,  with  bookshelves  for  about 
:  10  000  volumes.  The  ladies’  room  will  occupy 
the  place  of  the  present  bookcases  for  the 
reference  department.  The  present  magazine- 
room  will  become  the  lending  library.  Be¬ 
yond  the  counters,  bookshelves  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  about  30,000  volumes,  as  compared 
with  25,000  volumes  at  present  on  the  shelves. 
The  removal  of  the  lending  library  will 
enlarge  the  newsroom,  which  will  then  have 
tables  for  eighty-four  persons,  and  a  larger 
:  number  of  newspaper  racks.  There  will  be  a 
complete  system  of  mechanical  ventilation, 

.  and  the  present  heating  arrangements 
are  to  be  improved.  The  cost  of  the  altera- 
:  tions  will  be  over  2,200Z. 

Public  School,  Lochwinnoch. — This  new 
:  school  has  just  been  opened.  Four  classrooms 
are  provided  on  the  ground  floor  and  six  on 
the  upper  floor,  each  for  sixty  scholars.  The 
hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  school,  behind  the 
:  front  range  of  classrooms.  Male  and  female 
:  teachers’  rooms  are  provided  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  assistant  teachers’  cloakrooms  and 
lavatories  on  the  upper  floor.  Cloakrooms  and 
lavatories  for  the  scholars'  are  provided  im¬ 
mediately  inside  the  main  entrances.  One  of 
the  upper  rooms  is  arranged  suitable  for 
cookery  classes,  and  another  can  be  adapted 
for  drawing,  while  physical  instruction  can  be 
taught  in  the  hall.  The  whole  school  is  heated 
.  by  hot- water  pipes  and  radiators  from  an  in¬ 
dependent  boiler  in  the  heating  chamber,  and 
’  fresh  warm  air  is  admitted  into  all  the  class¬ 
rooms  by  means  of  inlets  all  round  the  build¬ 
ing  in  connexion  with  the  heating  radiators. 
The  vitiated  air  is  extracted  by  means  of 
ducts  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  connected  to 
ventilators  on  the  roof.  The  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  about  10,000Z.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  Davidson,  Paisley. 

Public  Health  Laboratobies,  Manchester 
University.— The  new  buildings  are  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and  will  provide  facilities  for  the 
study  of  all  home  diseases.  They  have  been 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Professor 
Capper  and  the  Director  and  Secretary,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Delepine.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a 
large  chemical  laboratory,  two  bacteriological 
r classrooms,  one  of  which  is  fitted  with  five 
cubicles  for  advanced  research  work,  two  large 
rooms  for  general  research  and  available  for 
use  by  public  authorities,  rooms  for  dissection 
and  photography,  and  an  apartment  reserved 
for  clinical  pathology,  to  be  used  by  the  staff 
:of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  which  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  site  has  lately  been  secured.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  museum,  Professor  Delepine’s 
offices  and  special  laboratory,  and  the  library, 
which  already  contains  some  3,000  books  re¬ 
flating  to  pathology  and  public  health.  The 
'■ buildings  stand  near  Owens  College;  they 
are  constructed  of  red  brick. 
y  Business  Premises,  Dundee. — Alterations 

and  additions  are  now  being  carried  out  at 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  MacLean  & 
Sons,  in  South  Tay-street,  Dundee.  The 

work  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  James  Sib- 
bald,  architect. 

Free  Library,  Littlehampton. — The  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Littlehampton  Free 
Library  will  take  place  shortly.  The  new 
building  will  stand  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of 
Maltravers-street  and  Fitzalan-road.  Mr. 
.Walter  Willis  has  secured  the  contract  for  the 
structure  at  2,1973.,  and  has  to  complete  within 
six  months.  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Surveyor  to  the 
.Littlehampton  Council,  is  the  architect. 

;  Cardiff  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. — A 
meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Museum  and  Free 
Libraries  Building  Committee  was  held  on  the 
1st  mst.  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
imended  plans  and  specifications  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  museum  to  be  erected  in  Cathays 
Park,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  between  150,000Z. 
ind  160,0003.  It  was  recommended  to  the 
■sommittee  that  only  the  central  block  and 
me  western  wing,  _  which  the  architect,  Mr. 
jjdwm  Seward, _  estimates  to  cost  23,8763.,  ex- 
dusive  of  architect’s  fees,  bills  of  quantities, 
l  “le  salary  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
hould  be  proceeded  with.  The  plans,  so  far 
:.s  the  central  block  and  western  wing  were 
oncerned,  were  approved  and  adopted,  and 
t  was  decided  that  the  work  should  be  car- 
icd  out  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  25,0003.,  the 
:ame  to  include  the  architect’s  commission, 

;  ills  of  quantities,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works’ 
•alary.  The  front  of  the  building  is  to  be 
;.uilt  of  Portland  stone,  to  harmonise  with 

new  town  hall  and  law  courts. 


Inebriates’  Home,  Cattal. — The  Yorkshire 
Inebriate  Reformatory  at  Cattal,  near  York, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  March,  will  have 
accommodation  for  about  eighty  patients — 
sixty  women  and  twenty  men — besides  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  administrative 
staff.  The  building  is  so  planned  that  it 
can  be  enlarged,  if  necessary,  until  ultimately 
accommodation  is  found  for  250  patients.  It 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Vickers  Edwards, 
the  West  Riding  architect,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  about  30,0003. 

Municipal  Buildings,  South  Shields. — 
Within  the  next  few  months,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  at 
South  Shields  will  be  laid  on  the  site  situate 
at  the  corner  of  Ogle-terrace  and  Westoe- 
lane.  The  Town  Council  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  decided  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  from  designs  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Fetch,  architect,  of 
London. 

Women’s  Hospital  Buildings,  Birmingham. 
— -New  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Hospital  for 
Women.  The  Convalescent  Home,  which 
stands  a  short  distance  away  from  the  main 
hospital,  and  upon  the  other  side  of  Park- 
road,  is  quite  finished,  and  has  just  been 
opened.  The  convalescent  home  is  two  stories, 
the  lower  part  of  the  facade  being  in  red 
brick,  and  the  upper  in  white  stucco.  It  will 
afford  accommodation  for  twelve  patients.  It 
is  planned  with  a  centre  portion  and  two 
wings.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the 
matron’s  sitting-room  and  the  patients’  day- 
room,  measuring  22  ft.  by  16£  ft. ;  also  a 
dining-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  At  the  left  or 
eastern  end  are  the  kitchen,  clothes  store,  and 
other  accommodation.  Upon  the  upper  floor 
are  two  dormitories,  each  containing  five  beds, 
and  one  with  two  beds,  bedrooms  for  the 
matron  and  servants,  and  linen  store.  An 
external  iron  staircase,  for  use  in  case  of  fire, 
is  provided,  in  addition  to  the  internal  means 
of  ascent.  The  main  hospital  is  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  The  administrative  block,  a 
detached  nurses’  home,  and  a  laundry,  have 
their  front  to  Showell  Green-road.  Behind 
the  central  entrance  to  the  administrative 
buildings  a  corridor  extends  to  the  hospital, 
of  which  the  principal  apartments  are  four 
wards,  two  upon  the  ground  floor  and  two 
upstairs.  Each  of  these  will  contain  ten  beds. 
The  upper  wards  have  open  balconies  on  thro6 
sides.  There  are  also  four  small  wards,  con¬ 
taining  two  beds  each,  two  operating-rooms, 
and  store  and  service  accommodation.  On  the 
south  side  a  small  detached  building  will  have 
two  wards,  one  bed  to  each,  for  special  cases. 
The  upper  wards  are  both  furnished  with  ex¬ 
ternal  fire-escape  staircases.  The  buildings 
have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Martin,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  C.  Gray 
Hill,  of  Coventry. 

- *>-. - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Tower,  New  Brighton. — The  new 
reservoir  and  water  tower  at  Gorse-hill,  New 
Brighton,  which  have  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  high  lying  districts 
of  New  Brighton,  are  now  complete.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Crowther,  Gas  and  Water 
Engineer  to  the  Wallasey  Urban  District 
Council,  by  Mr.  John  Gourley,  engineer  and 
contractor,  Liscard  and  Liverpool.  The  site 
selected  for  the  reservoir  was  of  a  rooky 
nature,  and  28,000  yds.  of  rook  had  to  be 
excavated  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
space  for  the  reservoir,  which  is  312  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  120  ft.,  and 
depth  of  20  ft.  6  in.,  giving  a  capacity  of 
four  and  a  quarter  million  gallons.  The  reser¬ 
voir  is  lined  throughout  with  bitumen  sheet¬ 
ing.  The  tower,  which  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
with  a  platform  on  top,  is  built  of  red 
Runcorn  stone,  partly  faced  with  brickwork 
inside.  The  tank,  which  is  placed  about  60  ft. 
above  the  roadway,  has  a  capacity  of  upwards 
of  70,000  gallons,  and  is  supplied  by  a  21-in. 
pipe  leading  from  the  Vyrnwy  supply,  and 
also  with  an  18-in.  pipe  from  the>  pumping 
station  at  Liscard,  both  of  which  can  be  run 
direct  into  the  reservoir  if  required. 

Railway  Extensions,  Liverpool. — The  work 
in  connexion  with  the  widening  of  the 
line  between  Kirkdale  and  Walton  Junc¬ 
tion,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  has  been  completed.  The  old 
tunnel,  which  commenced  at  Kirkdale 
Station  and  continued  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Walton  Junction,  was  1,149  yds.  in  length, 
and  two  lines  which  were  used  by  both  fast 
and  slow  trains  met  the  requirements  of 
the  railway  company  up  to  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  congested 
state  of  the  traffic,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  make  some  alterations  in  the  system.  The 
execution  of  the  contract  commenced  at 
Kirkdale  Station,  over  two  miles  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  termination  being  at  Walton  Junc- 


f1™  Station,  over  three  miles  from  Liverpool- 
I  he  tunnel  has  been  shortened  at  each  end 
by  about  160  yds.,  and  opened  out  in  the 
cjmfcre  for  a  length  of  111  yds.  Alongside 
tne  old  tunnel  new  tunnels  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  two  lines  of  way,  of  a  similar 
length  to  the  old  tunnel  as  altered,  and  the 
line  has  been  doubled  so  as  to  provide  four 
olneju°n  Wa^  between  Walton  Junction  and 
Sandhills.  Alterations  have  been  effected 
at  Kirkdale  railway  station.  Covered 
entrances  and  staircases  to  the  two  Rjatforms 
have  been  erected,  and  the  middle  platform  has 
oeen  lengthened.  The  contractors  for  the  main 
portion  of  the  work  are.  Messrs.  J.  D.  Nowell 
&  Sons,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  and 
the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Worthington,  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  Company,  and  his  resident 
engineer  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  M.  Glen  Ross. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Totnes. — At  Totnes  on  the 
2nd  inst.  Mr.  H.  Ross  Hooper,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  relative  to  an 
application  of  the  Corporation  for  leave  to 
borrow  6,8003.  to  complete  its  sewage  scheme. 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  E.  Windeatt)  said  the 
sewage  was  taken  down  a  tidal  river,  and  as 
there  was  no  manufacture  in  the  town  the 
scheme  was  purely  for  sewage.  With  reference 
to  the  outfall  works,  the  Council  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  erect  tanks  and  filters,  but  objected 
to  494Z.  for  irrigating  the  land  at  the  outfall 
works.  The  Council  contended  that  the 
septic  system  was  not  required,  the  river  being 
quite  sufficient,  as  there  were  two  tides  each 
day.  There  were  also  heavy  floods  in  the 
summer.  Out  of  650  inhabited  houses  in  the 
borough  fifty  would  not  be  connected  in  the 
system.  Mr.  Ware,  C.E.,  also  gave  evidence, 
and  the  inquiry  closed. 


FOREIGN. 


France. — Mdlle.  Dufau  and  M.  Ernest 
Laurent  have  been  commissioned  to  execute 
for  the  Salon  “  Des  Autorites”  at  the 
Sorbonne,  eight  decorative  panels.  Two  large 
wall-paintings  have  also  been  commissioned 
from  M.  Henri  Martin,  to  decorate  the  gallery 
which  runs  round  the  principal  courtyard. 
M.  Aman-Jean  has  been  commissioned  to  paint 
a  large  composition  for  the  amphitheatre  of 
Physiology,  and  M.  Dewambez  is  to  execute, 
in  the  Council-room  of  the  University,  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  modern  subject.  M.  Rene  Menard 
has  received  a  commission  for  a  frieze  for  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  M.  Roos  has  been 
commissioned  to  paint  an  allegorical  picture 
for  the  College  de  France;  and  M.  La  Touche 
a  pa-nel  for  the  Elysee,  representing  a  “  Fete  de 
Fruit.”  M.  Lucien  Simon  is  to  paint  some 
figure  and  animal  pictures  for  th©  veterinary 

school  at  Lyons. - A  committee  has  been 

formed  to  raise  a  monument  to  Daubigny  at 
Anvers-sur-Oise. - The  Municipality  of  Fon¬ 

tainebleau  has  opened  a  competition  for  a  new 

theatre. - A  competition  has  been  opened  at 

Auch  for  the  building  for  a  new  Prefecture,  to 
cost  700,000  francs.  There  is  shortly  also  to 
be  a  competition  for  a  new  prefecture  at  Tou¬ 
louse. - M.  Max  Raphael,  architect,  of  Nimes, 

has  been  elected  president  for  this  year  of  the 
Societe  Departmentale  des  Architectes  du 

Gard. - The  discovery  is  announced,  at  Redon, 

of  a  Romanesque  crypt  of  the  Xlth  century, 
beneath  a  portion  of  the  church. - A  com¬ 

mittee  has  been  formed  at  Annecy  to  raise  a 
monument  to  Eugene  Sue. 

Germany. — The  new  Catholic  church  at 
Konigshiitte  in  Upper  Silesia,  after  plans  by 
Professor  Josef  Schmotz,  will  be  built  in  the 

form  of  a  Basilica. - The  Exhibition  of 

Arts  and  Crafts,  to  be  held  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Munich  this  year,  promises  to 
be  unusually  interesting  and  complete,  as  the 
exhibits  sent  by  this  town  _  to  the  St.  Louis 

Exhibition  will  be  utilised. - The  new 

church  at  Breslau  is  to  be  built  from  the 
designs  of  MM.  Gaze  &  Bottcher,  at  a  cost 

of  550,000  marks. - The  new  Orphanage  at 

Godesberg,  built  in  Romanesque  style  by  the 
architect  Herr  Friedrich  Schutte,  was  opened 

last  October. - The  hospital  at  Munich,  built 

by  the  MM.  Heilmann  &  Littmann,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  Herr  Stempel, 

is  now  in  use. - The  Gymnasium  at  Zehlen- 

dorf,  near  Berlin,  a  building  in  German  Re¬ 
naissance  style  from  the  designs  of  Herr 

Franz  Thyriot,  is  completed. - The  Town 

Hall  at  Ratisbon,  a  very  ancient  and  interest¬ 
ing  building,  is  being  restored;  a  committee 
has  been  formed  to  superintend  the  work,  con¬ 
sisting  of  antiquaries,  architects,  and  members 

of  the  Town  Council. - The  Town  Hall  of 

Friedrichshafen  is  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  MM.  Eisenlohr  &  Weigle. 

Switzerland. — Professor  Hans  Bachmann, 
of  Lucerne,  has  nearly  completed  two  large 
pictures  representing  the  “  Death  of  Gessler,” 
and  th©  “Death  of  Wilhelm  Tell”;  the  paint¬ 
ings  are  to  be  placed  in  the  “Tell”  chapel  at 
Kiissnacht,  which  has  lately  been  restored. - 
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The  tower  of  the  church  at  Hausen  is  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  church  itself  restored,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  Herr  R.  Ruder,  of 

Zurich. - The  Town  Council  of  Lausanne,  in 

order  to  meet  the  overcrowding  of  the  schools, 
has  decided  to  erect  two  portable  school 
pavilions. 

Austria. — The  theatre  at  Bielitz  is  to  be  re¬ 
built  from  plans  by  MM.  Fellner  &  Helmer, 

at  a  cost  of  100,000  kr. - A  new  church  is  to 

be  built  at  Mahr-Ostrau,  from  plans  by  MM. 
Troll  &  Feigl. 

Public  Works  in  Vienna. — It  is  stated  that 
the  Municipality  of  Vienna  will  shortly  invite 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  several  important 
works,  viz.: — Extension  of  the  tramway 
system,  estimated  cost  about  256,000?. ;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  second  water  system,  120,000?. ; 
construction  of  bridges,  250,000?.;  paving 
works,  112,000?. ;  construction  of  a  market, 
17,000?. ;  provision  of  a  central  abattoir, 
20,000?. ;  erection  of  a  museum,  2,000?. ;  works 
at  the  central  cemetery,  54,000?. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  Marchant  &  Co.,  the  present  owners 
of  the  Goupil  Gallery,  in  Regent-street,  have 
opened  additional  premises  at  2,  Haymarket. 
- The  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lean¬ 
ing  will  be  carried  on  by  his  two  sons,  Messrs. 
Henry  &  William  Leaning,  who  since  1900 
had  been  in  partnership  with  their  father 
under  the  name  of  “John  Leaning  &  Sons.” 
The  name  of  the  firm  will  be  retained  un¬ 
altered.  _ 

Grammar  School,  Farnham.— The  governors 
have  appointed  Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Richards, 
of  London,  as  architects  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings.  The  school  was  originally  established 
at  Farnham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  a 
remote  period,  and  was  refounded  and 
endowed  in  1611  by  Dr.  J.  Harding,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The 
school  was  re-established  about  sixty  years 
ago;  in  1872  new  schoolrooms,  with  a  dor¬ 
mitory,  were  built  in  West-street,  and  the 
premises  were  enlarged  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards.  „  m  A  j. 

The  Question  of  Intercepting  Traps.— At 
the  meeting  of  Lambeth  Borough  Council,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  the  following  report 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Priestley) 
was  submitted:  — 

“  I  have  carefully  considered  the  letter  of  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Lewisham,  dated  December  2,  1904, 
together  with  the  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Lewisham  surveyor  (Mr.  Ernest  van  Putten),  dated 
November  4,  1904,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 
suggestion  made  therein  for  the  removal  of  all 
intercepting  traps,  and  the  repeal  of  the  London 
County  Council  Drainage  By-laws,  with  reference 
to  the  compulsory  provision  ol  such  traps,  is  one 
that  is  fraught  with  considerable  danger  to  health, 
and  should  consequently  be  opposed  at  all  costs. 

The  Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  H.  C.  J. 
Edwards)  reported  stating  that,  in  his 
opinion  until  a  more  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  was  devised,  it  was  scarcely  practicable 
to  do  away  with  the  intercepting  trap.  The 
following  motion  was  adopted: — “  That  the 
Council  do  not  co-operate  with  the  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  in  approaching  the  London 
County  Council  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  the  London  County  Council  by¬ 
law  which  requires  the  provision  of  a  suit¬ 
able  and  efficient  intercepting  trap  to  every 
main  drain,  or  other  drain,  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  ■  and  that  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council 
be  so  informed.”— Deptford  Borough  Council 
has  concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  m  the 
letter  of  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council,  and 
will  co-operate  in  approaching  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  matter.— Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  has  merely  “received  the 
portion  of  the  Lewuham  Council  s  letter  re¬ 
lating  to  surface  ventilators.  The  Shoreditch 
authority  will  co-operate,  however,  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  London  County  Council  to  have 
the  by-law  dealing  with  interceptors  repealed. 
—Paddington  Borough  Council  has  decided  to 
take  no  iotion  on  the  letter  of  the  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  with  reference  to  the  ventila- 
tion  of  sewers.  _  .  .. 

Discoveby  OF  A  Roman  Kiln.-A  discovery 
of  great  interest  to  antiquaries  has  been  made 
at  Worcester  under  part  of  the  ancient  half- 
timbered  premises  known  as  King  Charless 
House.  Mr.  A.  E.  Woodward  was  causing 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  cellars  when 
the  displacement  of  some  bnoks  led  to  the 
disoovery  of  a  Roman  kiln  in  a  perfect  state 
„  prele^vation.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
S-in  tiles  and  cement,  and  exhibits  no  sign 
it  having  been  used.  It  is  just  within  the 
city  walk  which  dates  bank  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  the  front  of  the  house 
Smears  to  be  built  upon  a  wall  of  Roman 
character,  constructed  of  2|-in.  tiles  and 
2i  in.  bricks,  laid  a  ternately.  Pieces  of 
plastic  fresoo  have  also  been  found  in  the 

°eCLOKONJNreMos«c.-We  mentioned  some 


time  ago  a  new  system  which,  the  Arrolithic 
Company  had  introduced  of  setting  mosaic 
between  brass  oloisons  dividing  up  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sections  of  the  design.  One  object  of  this 
was  to  simplify  repairs  by  confining  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  cubes  within  a  limited  area. 
We  have  just  seen  a  specimen  of  floor-work 
carried  out  on  this  system,  in  an  elaborate 
design  of  mediseval  character,  in  which  the 
thin  lines  of  the  brass  cloisons  form  an 
element  in  the  design,  somewhat  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  does  in  a  glass  window,  only  that  of 
course  the  oloisons  are  narrower  in  pr6- 
portion  than  the  leadwork. 

War  Memorial,  Windsor. — His  Majesty 
King  Edward  reoently  visited  the  Church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Windsor,  for  the  purpose  of 
unveiling  a  memorial  to  the  members  of  the 
Household  Brigade  who  fell  in  the  South 
African  war.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
series  of  zinc  panels  framed  in  oak.  The 
panels — eighty-five  in  number — extend  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  church  underneath  the  galleries, 
and  upon  them  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
742  officers  and  men  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  first  and  dedicatory  tablet,  “  Died  for  the 
Empire  in  South  Africa.”  The  designer  was 
Mr.  T.  C.  Barfield,  secretary  of  the  Leicester 
Society  of  Artists ;  the  heraldic  work — 
namely,  the  panels  on  which  the  badges  of 
the  regiments  and  coats  of  arms  and  crests 
of  deceased  officers  were  painted — was 
executed  by  Mr.  A.  Cole,  London;  the  letter¬ 
ing  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Ottrey, 
Windsor,  and  the  oak  framing  by  Messrs. 
Hollis  &  Son,  Windsor.  The  first  and  dedi¬ 
catory  panel  was  designed  and  also  executed 
by  Mr.  A.  Cole,  and  bears  at  each  end  a 
representation  of  the  late  Queen’s  South 
African  war  medal  and  King  Edward’s  war 
medal. 

Street  Improvements,  Brighton.— An  in¬ 
quiry  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Brighton, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  C. 
Smith,  R.E.,  Local  Government  Board  In¬ 
spector,  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  Brighton  Corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  1,000?.  for  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  London-road 
and  Viaduct-road.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
Hugo  Talbot)  explained  that  the  proposed 
expenditure  was  in  continuance  of  a  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  London-road  which 
the  Corporation  had  been  carrying  out  for 
some  years  past.  Mr.  Weller,  Assistant 
Surveyor,  said  the  total  area  of  the  land  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  acquired  was  165  sq.  yds.  The 
effect  would  be  to  increase  the  width  of 
London-road  to  68  ft.  6  in.  in  one  part,  and 
69  ft.  9  in.  at  the  junction  with  Viaduct- 
road.  The  Town  Clerk  and  Mr.  Weller  after¬ 
wards  explained  to  the  inspector  the  plans  of 
the  workmen’s  dwellings  which  the  Town 
Council  have  built  in  Elm-grove  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accommodating  people  displaced  by 
the  widening  of  London-road. 

Conference  of  Master  House  Painters  at 
Darlington.— On  the  24th  ult.  the  second 
annual  gathering  of  the  Tees-side  and  District 
Federation  of  Master  House  Painters  was 
held  at  the  Teohnical  College,  Darlington. 
The  retiring  President  (Mr.  J.  H.  MacDer- 
mid)  occupied  the  chair  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  when  the  following  officers 

were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: _ 

Mr.  J.  J.  I.  Smith,  West  Hartlepool, 
President  ;  Mr.  A.  Jobling,  Yarm,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  S.  L.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough, 
secretary;  Mr.  J.  T.  Burdbn,  West  Hartle- 
poo  1,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Joseph  Scott,  Darlington, 
and  Mr.  Alton,  Hartlepool,  auditors.  The 
treasurer  s  statement,  showing  a  satisfactory 
balance  in  hand,  was  adopted,  and  Bishop 
Auckland  and  District  Association  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  members  of  the  Federation.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  gathering  an  exhibition  of 
apprentices  work  was  held  in  the  new  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  college,  and  this  was  judged 
by  Messrs  John  H.  Turner  (Wakefield) 
a'"d  1  ,  (Newcastle).  In  their  report 

they  stated  that  they  considered  the  work 
generally  fairly  good.  In  the  evening  the 
members  dined  together  at  the  King’s  Head 
Hotel  Darlington,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  McDermid,  Mr.  J.  J.  I.  Smith 
being  in  the  vice-chair.  “The  Tees-side 
federation  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Biggs.  In  response,  the  President  said  that 
as  a  federation,  they  were  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  body.  They  were  not  banded 
together  to  form  a  fighting  machine  in  anv 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  chief  object  was 
education  They  wanted  to  improve  the 
future  of  their  trade.  They  wanted  it  to 
become  something  more  than  a  trade-  there 
waa  no  reason  why  it  should  not  become 
a,  profession  It  might  be  asked  upon  whom 
did  the  obligation  rest  to  teach  the  young 
men  the  trade  He  thought  most  of  them 
would  agree  that  a  great  deal  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the.  education  of  the  appren- 
tice  rested  upon  his  employer.  Largely 


bearing  upon  this  was  the  co-operation  of  the 
trade  federations  with  the  technical  schools. 
The  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  the  other.— 
Mr.  Pike  Pease,  M.P.,  proposed  the  toast 
of  “  Trade  and  Commeroe,”  to  which  Mr, 
W.  S.  Reed  (Sunderland)  and  Mr.  Roberts 
(Crook)  responded. — Mr.  Jobling  (Yarm)  gave 
“  The  National  Association  of  England  and 
Wales,”  and  Messrs.  J.  Brown  (Newcastle) 
and  Tetlow  (Huddersfield)  replied. — Mr.  A.  C. 
Coffin,  B.A.,  submitted  “The  Institute  of 
British  Decorators,”  Mr.  J.  J.  I.  Smith 
responding.— Mr.  J.  Law  gave  “The  Adjudi¬ 
cators,”  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Cole  and  J.  H. 
Turner  responded. — Mr.  J.  H.  Hill  proposed 
“  Our  Visitors.” — Mr.  S.  L.  Taylor  (Middles¬ 
brough)  submitted  the  toast  of  “The  Local 
Committee  of  Arrangements,”  to  which  Mr. 
A.  Armistead  replied. 

The  Slate  Trade. — The  foreign  demand  for 
Festiniog  slates  is  reported  to  be  very  good, 
and  the  output  for  1904  was  less  than  1903. 
In  Carnarvonshire  trade  is  improving,  and 
the  reduction  of  about  14  per  cent,  in  lists,  as 
compared  with  January,  1904,  enables  the 
quarry  owners  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  slates  in  price,  as  they  have  always 
done  in  quality. 

London  District  Surveyors’  Association.— 
The  District  Surveyors’  Association,  which  has 
just  completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  has  been  incorporated  under  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne,  having  filled  the  office  of  President  for 
two  years,  has  retired,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Watson  has  been  elected  President;  Mr.  E.  Dru- 
Drury,  vice-president;  Mr.  Frederick  Wallen, 
hon.  treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove, 
hon.  secretary.  During  the  past  year  there 
has  been  one  death  and  three  resignations  of 
districts. 

Master  House  Painters.— The  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  England 
and  Wales  held  their  quarterly  meeting  at 
the  Bull  Hotel,  Wakefield,  on  the  _  6th  inst. 
The  President,  Mr.  H.  Vigurs  Harris,  was  in 
the  chair.  It  was  decided  that  the  surplus  of 
500?.  from  the  exhibition  at  Manchester  last 
year  should  be  disposed  of  by  grants  of  100?. 
and  50?.  respectively  to  the  Painting  School 
at  Manchester,  and  the  investment  of  250?.  in 
Consols,  in  the  names  of  Alderman  Kendall, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Turner,  hon.  treasurer.  The  award  bv 
Sir  Thomas  Drew  of  the  International 
Travelling  Scholarship  to  Roland  Barker,  of 
Leicester,  was  very  favourably  viewed.  The 
Executive  Committee  decided  to  hold  their 
next  meeting  at  Bristol  in  May. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association— On 
the  7th  inst.  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders’  Association  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  chair  being  tak^n 
by  Mr.  E.  I.  Neale,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 
the  President  said  that  it  had  been  their 
painful  duty  that  day  to  commit  to  mother 
earth  one  of  their  oldest  and  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  members,  namely,  Mr.  John  Bastow, 
who  had  served  his  day  and  generation  m  a 
manner  most  exemplary,  both  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Bristol,  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
the  members  of  that  Association,  and  other 
bodies  with  which  he  was  connected.  He 
would  suggest  that  a  letter  be  addressed  from 
that  gathering  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mr. 
Bastow,  expressing  its  regret  at  the  sad 
calamity  that  had  befallen  them  and  offer¬ 
ing  them  their  sincere  condolences.— Mr.  R.  L 
Ridd  proposed  “  The  City  and  Commerce. 
Alderman  Godwin,  in  responding,  said  the 
trade  of  the  old  city  had  much  increased,  and 
there  was  room  for  further  progress  as  long 
as  they  had  the  right  people  to  look  after 
public  affairs.  Mr.  G.  E.  Davies  also  replied 
to  the  toast. — The  next  feature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  consisted  of  a  presentation  to  Mr.  George 
Wilkins,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Association,  who  is  retiring  from  business. 
The  President  said  they  desired  to  recognise  his 
long  service  to  the  Association  and  show  the 
appreciation  of  the  members.  The  Associate 
had  selected  a  silver  salver,  hand-hammere  . 
and  weighing  91  ozs.,  and  it  was  engrave 
with  the  following  inscription: — “The  Bust 
Master  Builders’  Association,  1905.  Presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  members  of  this  Association 
George  Wilkins  upon  the  occasion  of  ms  r‘ 
tirement  from  business  life,  in  recognition 
the  long  and  valued  services  hie  has  gi™1!  , 
the  Association,  extending  over  a  long  Pen .  j 
during  which  time  he  occupied  the  president 
chair  for  two  years.  .  .  ■”  . ,  sa 
was  then  handed  by  the  President  to  i  • 
George  Wilkins,  who,  in  acknowledging' 
presentation,  said  he  had  been  a  member, 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  was  able  to  sp 
of  the  better  conditions  under  which  the  t 
was  carried  on  now  compared  with  wliat  p 
vailed  formerly.  As  to  the  National  Tea 
tion,  out  of  fifty-four  half-yearly  meeting® 
had  attended  forty-five.  Mr.  H.  J.  Spe  1 
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been  connected  with  Mr.  Wilkins  in 
Icial  capacity  for. a  .long  period,  addled 
f  words  of  appreciation,  and  then  read 

L.  which  Mr.  George  Humphreys,  the 
nrer,  had  written,  expressing  regret  at 
nability  to  be  present.  The  writer  bore 
nony  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  George  Wilkins, 
had  done  so  much  during  thirty  ytears  for 
Association  and  for  the  National  Federa- 
of  Master  Builders.-Mr.  Arthur  Lee  next 
ised  “The  National  and  South-Western 
rations  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Lin”  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Br  ‘builders  combine  to  spread  abroad  a 
dedee  of  the  economic  facts  connected 

their  training,  and  then  there  would  be 
■rouble  and  fewer  contests  between  labour 
capital.  He  remarked  that  the  building 
>  was  the  greatest  of  all  trades  of  thie 
try  not  excepting  agriculture,  and  the 
ition  of  their  trade  was  naturally  an  m- 
ion  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  country, 
was  happy  to  believe  that  they  had 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  and 
they  would  have  better  times  before 
Mr  A.  Dowling  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Long 
mded  to  th)e  toast.— Mr.  F.  N.  Cowlin 
itted  “The  Engineers,  Architects,  and 
eyors.”  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell  and  Mr. 
5.  Skinner  responded. — The  toast  of  the 
litors”  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  Cowlin, 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cotterell  and 

M.  Froud.— Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  in  sub- 
ng  “Kindred  Associations,”  said  the 
ion  of  their  Association  had  done  much 
aprove  trade,  as  it  had  afforded  oppor- 
ies  for  smoothing  over  difficulties  that 
t  arise  between  the  architect,  builder, 
yorkmen.  The  responders  were  Mr.  F.  J. 
:more.  Mr.  A.  J.  Jenkins  (President  of 
ristol  Cabinet  Manufacturers’  Federation), 
VIr.  R.  W.  Moon  (Newport).— Mr.  G.  H. 
n  proposed  “  The  Bristol  Master  Builders’ 
iation.”  The  President  responded,  and 
2d  to  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  ap- 
iceship,  so  that  they  might  have  more 
nt  workmen  in  the  future.  Mr.  Ridd 
ipoke  to  the  toast. 

n  Spaces,  Recreation  Grounds,  and 
planting.— It  is  stated  that  the  Corpora- 
)f  Lambeth  have  promised  to  contribute 
lditional  sum  of  2.000L,  and  that  1.500L 
been  collected  by  the  committee,  towards 
.2,000/.  which  are  required  to  complete 
mrchase  of  the  remaining  6  acres  of 
which  form  the  natural  boundary  of 
well  Park  which  it  is  proposed  to 

re  to  that  extent. - The  grounds,  nearly 

as,  situated  between  Edith  and  Tadema 
with  a  frontage  to  King’s-road,  Chel- 
rhich  were  formerly  occupied  as  Messrs, 
jtts’  nursery,  are  about  to  be  offered  for 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 

nd  as  an  open  space. - The  local  com- 

of  the  London  Playing  Fields  Society 
lought  a  large  field  in  Whitchurch-lane, 
ire,  which  is  being  drained  and  levelled, 
’ill  shortly  be  available  for  cricket  and 

11. - The  London  County  Council’s 

al  Powers  Bill  contains  clauses  for  the 
an  to  Hampstead  Heath  of  an  area  of 
80  acres  in  Hendon  parish  adjoining 
nds  owned  by  Eton  College,  for  taking 
ore  than  4  acres  of  their  Avery  Hill 
at  Eltham  for  purposes  of  a  training 
)  to  be  established  in  the  house  there, 
fecting  divers  exchanges  of  property 
oy  certain  lands  now  belonging  to  the 
issioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  the 
of  Eltham  and  certain  lands  at  Plum- 
shall  become  portions  of  Eltham  Park 
lumstead  Common,  respectively,  as  now 
in  the  Council,  and  for  the  acquisition 
Hackney  Almshouses,  in  the  Borough 
loreditch,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
ey-road  recreation  ground,  to  be  vested 

■-  Borough  Council - The  Metropolitan 

Gardens  Association  have  prepared  an 
sd  plan,  of  which  the  Borough  Council 
e,  for  the  laying  out  of  the  disused 
ground  belonging  to  All  Saints’  Church, 

,  and  are  in  correspondence  with  the 
ation  of  the  City  in  respect  of  the 
Ad  conversion  as  a  riverside  pleasure 
,  with  a  steam-boat  pier,  of  the  site 
dwell  Fish  Market,  an  area  of  nearly 
ss;  the  Corporation  purchased  the 
for  175.000Z.  _  as  an  accessory,  rather 
i  rival,  of  Billingsgate  Market,  but  the 
,1  has  not  proved  to  be  a  financial 

- Through  the  agency  of  the  Mid- 

.eafforesting  Association,  of  which  Sir 
Lodge  is  President,  a  plantation  of 
sh  and  alder  trees,  laid  out  by  Pro- 
fisher,  has  been  made  over  4  acres  of 
sellers’  Rest  Mound,  Wednesbury,  by 
;itent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company, 
of  the  land,  and  a  similar  plantation 
in  made  in  front  of  the  Haden  Hill 

,  at  Old  Hill. - The  annual  celebra- 

|  ‘Arbor  Day,”  at  Eynsford,  in  Kent, 
■Jently  observed  by  the  planting,  by 
;i  of  the  Horticultural  College  for 


Women  at  Swanley,  by  the  children  of  the 
village,  and  others,  of  trees  along  the  west 
side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  railway 
station  from  the  village.  The  custom  has 
been  observed  there  since  1897 ;  the  trees  are 
set  in  form  of  an  acrostic — on  this  occasion 
to  express  Browning’s  lines: — “The  best  is 
yet  to  be  !  The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first 
was  made.” 
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BUILDINGS  WRONGLY  LICENSED  BY 
BOROUGH  COUNCIL: 

Case  under  the  London  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Lane,  K.C.,  the  magistrate  sitting  at 
the  West  London  Police  Court,  had  before 
him,  by  adjournment  on  the  28th  ult.,  after 
several  lengthy  hearings,  a  summons  taken  by 
the  London  County  Council  against  the  Ful¬ 
ham  Football  and  Athletic  Club,  Ltd.,  for  re¬ 
taining  a  temporary  building  on  their  ground 
without  obtaining  the  approval  and  licence 
of  the  London  County  Council,  required  under 
sections  82  and  83. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  instructed  by  Mr.  Childers,  of 
the  Solicitors’  Department  of  the  London 
County  Council,  supported  the  summons,  and 
Mr.  G.  Humphrey,  instructed  by  Mr.  Blanco 
White,  appeared  for  the  Club. 

The  buildings,  which  were  erected  in 
August,  1903,  afforded  seating  accommodation 
for  1,000  people,  in  tiers  varying  from  3  ft. 
to  30  ft.  above  ground,  and  comprised  also  in 
the  lower  portion  dressing-rooms  and  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  lavatories  for  the  players,  also  re¬ 
freshment-rooms,  storerooms,  etc.  The  various 
rooms  were  lighted  and  warmed  by  gas, 
and  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  etc.,  was 
established.  The  buildings,  except  as  to  the 
materials  and  method  of  construction,  had 
more  the  character  of  permanent  buildings 
than  temporary  structures.  They  were  con¬ 
structed  with  wood  framing  braced  in  places 
with  iron  rods  and  straps,  covered  and 
enclosed  externally  below  the  tiers  of  seating 
with  corrugated  iron,  and  were  also  roofed 
with  corrugated  iron. 

The  contractors  for  the  buildings,  Messrs. 
Robert  lies.  Ltd.,  of  Fulham,  erected  them 
under  a  licence  granted  by  the  Fulham 
Borough  Council  for  a  temporary  wooden 
structure  for  one  year,  on  the  condition  that 
the  structure  was  to  be  erected  to  the  satis 
faction  of  their  offioer,  the  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  which  licence  was  renewed  in 
September,  1904,  for  one  year. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  and  the  lengthy 
arguments  of  counsel,  the  magistrate  decided 
that  it  was  a  composite  structure,  made  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  therefore  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  London  County  Council, 
requiring  their  approval  under  section  82  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  The  magistrate 
further  made  a  demolition  order  that  the  build¬ 
ings  should  be  completely  removed  within  five 
months  (i.e.,  the  end  of  the  present  season), 
and  imposed  a  nominal  fine  of  10s.,  each  side 
to  pay  their  own  costs. 

BUILDING  OWNER’S  ACTION  TO 

RESTRAIN  ARCHITECT  ACTING  AS 
ARBITRATOR. 

The  case  of  Nye  v.  Croesley  came"  before 
Mr.  Justice  Warrington,  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  on  the  6th  inst.,  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff,  a  land  owner  of  Brighton  and  Hove, 
against  Mr.  Crossley,  a  builder,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jay,  an  architect,  claiming  a  declaration  that 
another  architect,  a  Mr.  Puttick,  and  not 
Mr.  Jay,  was  the  proper  arbitrator  under  a 
building  contract  entered  into  between  the 
plaintiff  and  Mr.  Crossley,  and  the  plaintiff 
also  claimed  an  injunction  restraining  Mr. 
Crossley  proceeding  to  arbitration  before  Mr. 
Jay,  and  to  restrain  Mr.  Jay  from  holding 
the  arbitration. 

No  evidence  was  called,  it  being  agreed 
that  the  question  involved  turned  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  contract.  The  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  contentions  of  counsel  suffi¬ 
ciently  appear  from  the  following  judgment. 

Mr.  Justice  Warrington,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  that  in  this  case  a  dispute  had  arisen 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant, 
Crossley,  under  a  building  agreement  dated 
April  22,  1903,  and  the  question  he  had  to 
determine  was  whether  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Jay,  was  the  arbitrator  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  as  the  person  by  whom  that  dispute 
was  to  be  solved,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Puttick  was  the  person  agreed  upon 
as  arbitrator,  or,  in  the  alternative,  whether 
there  was  any  arbitrator  at  all,  so  that,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  form  of  the  agreement,  the 
Court  would  have  to  appoint  an  arbitrator 
under  section  5  of  the  Ai*biti*ation  Act  of 
1889.  The  first  question,  if  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Jay  was  the  arbitrator  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties,  was  whether  circumstances  had 
arisen  which  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 


Court  in  allowing  plaintiff  to  revoke  the  sub. 
mission  to  Mr.  Jay  which,  by  the  Act,  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  except  by  the  leave  of 
Tv*  X?urt‘i  *acts  were  these: — In  1903 
Mr.  Nye  had  certain  land  upon  which  he 
desired  to  build  some  houses,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  procured  plans,  specifications,  and  bills 
of  quantities  to  be  prepared  by  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Jay,  an  architect.  The  defendant,  Mr! 
Crossley,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Nye  to  build 
the  houses,  and  the  terms  upon  which  that 
business  was  to  be  done  were  regulated  bv 
the  agreement  in  question,  viz.,  the  aereemenf 
of  April  22,  1903.  This  agwieiiS 
between  the  defendant,  Mr.  Crossley,  described 
as  the  builder,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  plaintiff 
of  the  other  part  It  provided,  inter  alia,  that 
the  builder  should  be  paid  so  much  by  the 
plaintiff  to  erect  and  build  for  him  on  the 
piece  of  land  in  question  certain  houses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  drawings  specifications,  and  quan¬ 
tities  prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr  G  M 
Jay,  m  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner 
and,  in  all  respects,  to  the  reasonable  satis! 
faction  of  the  said  architect.  It  was  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  agreement  provided,  in  the 
very  usual  manner,  that  the  person  described 
in  the  agreement  as  the  architect  was  to 
determine  the  allowance  of  time  in  respect  of 
strikes  or  inclement  weather,  and  so  on,  and 
he  was  to  give  the  certificates  on  which  the 
purchase-money  was  to  be  paid.  He  was  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  he  was  to  direct  the  builder  as  to 
any  alterations  or  deviations  from  the  plans 
and  so  on.  Further,  in  the  event  of  the 
builder  becoming  bankrupt,  and  the  proprietor 
being  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  terininate  it,  then  the  proprietor  was 
to  pay  to  the  builder  such  amount  as  the 
architect  should  award.  Then,  finally,  there 
came  the  arbitration  clause,  which  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  m  any  way  relating  to  the 
work  contracted  to  be  carried  out,  such 
matters  should  be  referred  to  the  architect 
whose  decision  should  be  final  and  binding  on 
both  parties.  Before  going  further,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  agreement?  Mr.  Jay  was 
described  as  the  architect,  who  had  prepared 
the  drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities. 
Ihe  same  expression,  “the  architect,”  was 
the  only  expression  used  throughout  the  agree¬ 
ment  m  connexion  with  the  person  who  was 
to  do  the  things  he  (his  lordship)  had 
enumerated.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  upon  the 
true  construction  of  the  agreement,  the  person 
described  as  ‘  the  architect  ”— in  other  words 
Mr.  Jay— was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  as 
the  person  by  name  who  was  to  do  the 
several  things  mentioned  in  the  agreement, 
mcludmg  that  of  finally  deciding  any  question 
which  might  arise  between  the  parties  If 
the  construction  he  had  put  upon  it  was’  the 
true  one,  it  was  not  competent  for  either  Mr. 
Crossley  or  Mr.  Nye  to  vary  that  agreement 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  in  any 
particular.  What  happened  afterwards  was 
i  1St\t  O??  AP1;11  Mr.  Jay  made  a  proposition 
to  Mr.  Nye  in  reference  to  the  supervision  of 
the  work.  That  proposition  had  not  been 
aocepted  on  April  22,  but  certain  verbal 
arrangements  were  made  between  Mr.  Nye 
and  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  result  was  put  into 
writing  by  Mr.  Jay  on  April  25— which  was 
after  the  date  of  the  agreement — in  a  letter. 
Ihis  letter  stated  that,  in  confirmation  of  the 
verbal  arrangement,  he  (Mr.  Jay)  would 
undertake  the  sole  supervision  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  four  houses  for  2£  per  cent,  on  the 
cost.  It  seemed  to  his  lordship  that  that 
agreement  was  entirely  separate  from  the 
agreement  between  Mr.  Nye  and  Mr.  Crossley. 
It  would  have  been  competent,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  for  Mr.  Nye,  if  he  had  chosen,  to 
appoint  some  other  person  to  supervise  the 
work,  although  he  could  not  have  altered  the 
agreement.  The  work  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  two  certificates  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Jay,  when,  on  December  30.  1903,  Mr.  Nye’s 
solicitors  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay  stating 
that,  in  the  previous  April,  Mr.  Jay  "had  con¬ 
tracted  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  four 
houses  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nye,  and  that  Mr. 

J  ay  had  neglected  to  carry  out  his  contract, 
that  Mr.  Nye  would  hold  him  responsible  for 
any  damage  he  might  suffer,  and  that  the 
contract  must  be  considered  at  an  end.  What 
was  the  contract  which  was  at  an  end?  The 
contract  of  April  25.  It  could  not  be  any 
other.  That  was  the  only  contract  then  pend¬ 
ing  between  Mr.  Nye  and  Mr.  Jay.  Mr.  Nye 
had  put  an  end  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jay  as  the  person  to  supervise  the  work,  but 
'he  had  no  power  to  alter  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Crossley,  and  Mr.  Jay 
remained  the  person  to  give  the  certificates, 
and  to  do  other  things  mentioned  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Nye  followed  up  the  letter  of 
December  30  by  entering  into  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Puttick,  by  which  he  was  to  take 
over  and  continue  the  supervision  of  the  woi*k 
in  place  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  he  notified  that  to 
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Mr.  Crossley  by  a  letter,  dated  January  14. 
After  that  Mr.  Crossley  consented  to  apply 
for  and  accept  certificates  from  Mr.  Puttick, 
and  when  an  occasion  arose  for  certain  altera¬ 
tions  and  deviations  from  the  drawings,  Mr. 
Crossley  consented  to  acoept  his  directions. 
The  building  work  was  finished,  and  disputes 
arose  which  came  within  the  arbitration  clause, 
and  would  properly  be  submitted  to  the  arbi¬ 
trator.  As  an  incident  in  the  case,  his  lord- 
ship  said  he  ought  to  mention  that  Mr.  Jay 
had  in  his  possession  certain  papers,  and,  in 
particular,  the  bills  of  quantities.  He  was 
asked  to  deliver  up  the  papers,  and  he  said 
he  would  deliver  up  the  bills  of  quantities,  or 
copies  of  them,  as  soon  as  copies  had  been 
made.  But  the  plaintiff  appeared  not  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  that,  and  he  issued  a 
plaint  in  the  County  Court  against  Mr.  Jay 
on  February  10.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Jay 
gave  him  copies  of  the  bills  of  quantities,  and 
then  Mr.  Nye  withdrew  the  summons,  and 
each  party  paid  his  own  costs.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  the  building  having  been  completed, 
Mr.  Crossley,  the  defendant,  wrote  pointing 
out  that  the  case  was  one  which  would  have 
to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  Mr.  Puttick,  acting,  no  doubt  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Nye,  gave  Mr.  Crossley 
notice  as  arbitrator  under  the  contract,  ap¬ 
pointing  the  following  Tuesday  as  the  day 
when  he  would  hear  the  parties  at  his  office, 
and  proceed  with  Ins  award.  On  December  i 
Mr.  Crossley,  by  his  solicitor,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Puttick  refusing  to  recognise  him  as  the  arbi¬ 
trator,  and  insisting  that  Mr.  Jay  was  the 
arbitrator.  That  was  followed  up  by  a  notioe 
from  Mr.  Jay  that  he  was  the  arbitrator 
under  the  contract,  and  that  he  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  arbitrator  and  he  ap- 
•  1  ,  _  _i  — .  foe  flin  limvino1  nr  avnitra’ 


pointed  a'dajTfor”  the  hearing  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Subsequently,  there  being  these  dis- 


tion.  Subsequently,  mere  uemg 
nutes,  Mr.  Jay  consented  to  postpone  the 
hearing  for  a  week  from  December  12.  On 
December  12  a  writ  was  issued  and  notice  ot 
motion  was  given  for  an  injunction.  In  has 
lordship’s  opinion  the  construction  of  the 
agreement,  when  one  considered  the  position 
of  the  parties,  was  reasonably  clear,  via.,  that 
they  had  decided  to  have  the  person  who  had 
prepared  the  drawings,  specifications,  and 
the  quantities  as  the  person  who  was  to  decide 
the  questions  between  them.  In  hs  opinion, 
therefore  Mr.  Jay  was  the  arbitrator,  and 
the  arbitrator  upon  whom  the  parties  agreed. 
It  was  then  said  that,  even  assuming  that  to 
be  the  true  construction  of  the  agreement,  in 
the  events  which  had  happened,  the  parties 
had  subsequently  agreed  to  Mr.  Puttick  being 
substituted  for  Mr.  Jay.  He  could  not  come 
to  that  conclusion.  That  was  really  the  only 
question  he  had  to  decide  except  this  as  to 
whether,  assuming  he  was  right  in  the  decision 
he  had  come  to  on  the  construction  of  the 
agreement,  circumstances  had  arisen  which 
would  iustify  him  in  allowing  the  plaintiff  to 
revoke  the  submission,  ."[hat  had  he  here 
which  induced  him  to  hold  that  Mr.  Jay 
would  be  biassed  ?  It  was  said  that  there 
had  been  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr 
Nve.  That  was  quite  true.  Mr.  Nye  had 
accused  Mr.  Jay  of  being  negligent  in  his 
agreement  for  supervision,  and  Mr  Jay  had 
said,  in  quite  temperate,  language,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  the  negligence  charged  against 
him  was.  It  seemed  to  his  lordship  that  that 
was  not  enough.  Ho  was  not  to  assume  that 
because  differences  had  arisen  between  the 
parties  that  Mr.  Jay  would,  m  a  judicial 
capacity,  show  a  bias  against  one  of  the 
parties!  Then  it  was  said  that  there  had  been 
actual  litigation  between  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr. 
Nye  and  that,  that  being  so,  the  case  came 
witlin  the  ruling  m  Baring  Brothers  ». 
Doulton.  Well,  there  had  been  litigation,  if 
it  coSd  be  said  that  the  issue  of  the  summons 
in  the  County  Court  he  had  mentioned  was 
“ligation.  But  he  could  not  regard  that  as 
bemg  enough  to  justify  him  in  holding  that 
Mr  Jay  would  bear  such  a  grudge  against 
Mr  Nye  that  he  would  not  be  impartial.  He 
had  to  say  whether,  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
such  a  probability  of  bias  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Jay  that  he  would  not  act  properly  as  arbi¬ 
trator  He  could  not  say  that  He  mu  t 
therefore  refuse  that  part  of  the  plaintiff  s 
claim  °  The  plaintiff  had  put  his  claim  under 
diffSent  heads.  He  first  alleged  that  Mr. 
Jay  was  not  the  arbitrator,  and  he  secondly 
alleged  that  Mr.  Puttick  was.  As  the  plamtiS 
had  failed  on  both  points  on  which  he  had 
aoiiht  to  obtain  the  declaration* .  there  must 
be  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

MrdercSondlKlc.,  and  Mr.  Beddall  ap- 
nlaintiff,  and  Mr.  Rowden, 
K  C  dnd  Mr.  Mark  Homer  for  ttio  defendant, 
Mr  &,  Md  Mr.  Norton,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Stone  for  Mr.  Jay 


Waygood  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Ridley  and  a  special  jury,  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division,  on  the  6th  inst.,  an  action  by 
the  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors,  against  the  defendants,  contractors 
for  the  construction  of  lifts,  for  an  indemnity 
against  liability  in  respect  of  compensation 
paid  by  the  plaintiffs  to  one,  Jobelmann,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  under  an  award  of  the  County  Court 
judge  of  Westminster,  including  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings.  The  defence  was  a  denial  of 
liability. 

The  short  facts  were  as  follows: — in 
October,  1903,  the  plaintiffs  were  engaged  in 
doing  work  at  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square, 
and  Jobelmann  was  employed  by  them  as  a 
painter.  The  defendants  at  the  same  time 
were,  under  a  separate  contract  with  the 
owner,  constructing  a  lift  on  the  premises,  the 
structural  work  in  regard  to  which  had  been 
done  by  another  firm  of  contractors.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  the  defendants  had 
oontrol  of  the  open  shaft  in  which  the  lift  was 
to  run,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  failing  to 
sufficiently  protect  the  entrances  to  it,  Jobel¬ 
mann,  who  had  been  told  to  go  upstairs  to 
breakfast,  fell  down  the  shaft  and  sustained 
severe  injuries.  Jobelmann  sued  the  plaintiffs 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and, 
in  the  result,  an  award  was  made  in  favour  of 
the  workman  against  the  plaintiffs.  On  the 
application  of  the  plaintiffs  defendants  were 
made  third  parties  to  the  proceedings,  and 
they  now  sought  an  indemnity  against  the 
defendants  for  the  expenses  to  which  they  had 
been  put  on  the  ground  that  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  defendants’  negligence. 

The  defendants  called  evidence  to  show  that 
there  had  been  no  negligence  on  their  part, 
and  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  of  Jobelmann. 

In  the  result,  the  jury,  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  left  to  them  by  the  learned  judge,  found 
that  the  defendants  had  possession  and  control 
of  the  shaft  so  as  to  place  on  them  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  opening  to  it,  but  that  defen¬ 
dants  had  not  been  guilty  of  negligence. 

His  lordship,  on  these  findings,  directed 
judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Scott  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
II.  F.  Dickens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Cane  for 
the  defendants. 


had  been  taken  to  render  the  hangings  of  lie 
room  non-inflammable,  a  course  which  w 
almost  invariably  adopted  in  the  case  cl 
structures  of  this  kind.  The  learned  counsel 
said  that  the  fire  had  injured  some 
valuable  furniture,  and  the  plaintiff  had 
put  to  great  expense.  The  jury,  however, 
would  not  be  troubled  with  any  question  o 
the  amount  of  damage  done,  as  it  had  been 
arranged  between  the  parties  that,  if  nm 
sary,  the  damages  should  be  subsequentlj 
assessed.  The  question  for  the  jury  would'* 
whether  the  defendants  had  not  failed  . 
provide  a  properly-constructed  and  safe  strut 
ture.  If  that  was  the  case,  they  would7* 
responsible  for  the  damage  sustained  by 
plaintiff. 

Expert  evidence  was  called  on  behalf  ( 
the  plaintiff  to  the  effect  that  the  temponrj 
electric  light  installation  put  in  by  the  de' 
dants  for  illuminating  the  supper-room 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  risk  of  i 
dent,  and  that  it  was  not  a  proper  system k 
a  building  where  there  was  a 


pt  ATM  BY  BUILDERS  AGAINST  LIFT 
CLAIM  -ox  c0NTRACT0RS. 

The  case  of  Cowtan  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  v. 


ACTION  AGAINST  CONTRACTORS  FOR 
ALLEGED  NEGLIGENCE. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  special  jury 
concluded  the  hearing  ot  the  case  of  Phillips 
v.  Kingston,  Miller,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  action 
by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  of  No. 
33,  Grosvenor-square,  who  sued  the  defendants, 
a  firm  of  contractors,  carrying  on  business:  in 
Oxford-street,  for  damages  for  alleged  negli¬ 
gence  on  their  part  in  constructing  a  tem¬ 
porary  supper-room  at  the  plaintiff’s  house,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  supper-room  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  causing  damage  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  defence  was  a  denial  of 
liability.  Defendants  counter-claimed  for  work 
and  labour  done. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  Mr.  Bankes, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Graham  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  G.  Wallace  for  the  defendants. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  opening  the  case, 
said  that  in  June,  1903,  the  plaintiff  proposed 
to  give  a  party  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  and  having,  in  1899,  employed  the 
defendants  to  erect  a  temporary  supper-room, 
when  everything  was  most  satisfactorily  done 
by  the  defendants,  he  employed  them  again. 
Instructions  were  given  to  the  defendants  that 
the  arrangements  were  to  be  the  same  as  on 
the  earlier  occasion,  with  one  exception.  The 
room  was  to  be  erected  on  the  leads  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  actual  construction 
of  the  room  was  handed  over  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  to  Messrs.  Simmonds  &  Sons.  About  a 
week  before  July  17,  the  erection  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  begun,  it  consisting  of  uprights  and 
cornices  of  wood  upon  which  canvas  coverings 
were  stretched.  Inside  there  was  another 
covering  of  canvas  which  was  hung  with 
muslins,  and  the  room  was  lighted  by  electric 
light.  On  July  17  the  structure  was  finished, 
and  on  that  evening  the  muslin  in  the  supper- 
room  took  fire,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole 
structure  was  in  a  blaze.  The  flames  rushed 
into  the  house,  and  a  great  deal  of  damage 
was  done.  Afterwards  an  inquiry  was  held 
into  the  cause  of  the  fire.  For  that  purpose 
an  inspection  was  made  of  the  premises, 
and  the  result  of  that  inspection  was 
that  the  installation  put  in  by  the  defendants 
was,  having  regard  to  the  inflammable  nature 
of  the  hangings  of  the  supper-room,  was 
stated  to  be  very  unsafe,  and  that  proper 
precautions  had  not  been  taken  to  render  it 
as  safe  as  might  be  by  the  use  of  a  proper 
number  of  fuses.  In  addition,  no  precautions 


of  inflammable  material  such  as  muslin. 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  opening  the  defendantf 
case,  said  that  the  installation  put  in  by  tin 
defendants  was  not  defective,  but  was  a 
feotly  proper  one  for  the  purpose.  He 
that  the  defendants  would  be  able  to  sk 
that  the  fire  could  not  have  been  caused' 
the  electric  wires  because  at  the  time  wl 
it  broke  out  there  were  no  lights  at  the  plate 
where  it  originated.  At  that  time  all  ‘ 
lights,  with  the  exception  of  the  pilot  li 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  had  been  switc 
off.  It  was  possible  that  the  fire  was  origin! 
by  a  spark  from  a  chimney  outside,  whid 
being  fanned  by  one  of  the  ventilators, 
the  muslin  on  fire.  He  submitted  that 
reasonable  precautions  had  been  taken 
the  defendants,  and  that  there  had  been 
negligence  on  thieir  part. 

Evidence  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  to  the  effect  that  the  installation 
in  by  them  was  not  defective,  but  \yas  a 
fectly  proper  one  for  the  purpose  for  whic 
was  required,  and  that  defendants 
been  guilty  of  any  negligence. 

In  the  result  the  jury  returned  a  verdil 
for  the  defendants,  both  on  the  claim  m 
counter-claim,  and  judgment  was  entew 
accordingly. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

1,070  of  1904.— J.  E.  Fairweatheb  and 
Ridley  :  Sash  Balances. 

This  relates  to  sash  balances  in  which  a  spri 
operated  toothed  wheel  adapted  to  be  moun 
on  a  frame  gears  with  a  toothed  rack  ada[ 
to  be  mounted  on  a  sash  guided  by  the  [ran 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  casing, 
gear  wheel,  a  detent,  a  detent  release,  an 
sash  shifter. 

1.268  of  1904.— W.  B.  Basset  and  E.  Bibb 
Machine  for  Forging  Bolts,  Nuts,  or  W 
from  Bars. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  an  in 
mittently  rotatable  carrier  having  an  annffl 
series  of  bed  or  holding  dies  adapted 
cessively  receive  the  end  portion  of  a  bar 
which  predetermined  lengths  are  to 
to  form  bolts,  screws,  spikes,  or 
that  a  working  die  or  dies  carried  by 
and  adapted  to  co-act  with  said  bed  0 
ing  dies,  so  as  to  form  by  end  pressure  o 
successive  length  of  bar  a  head  or  o  I 
tion  of  a  shape  differing  from  that  of  tn 
itself,  of  stationary  and  movable  shea 
capable  of  severing  said  predetermined  ! 
from  the  bar,  the  movable  shear  1 ». lad 
so  geared  that  the  carrier  has  to  be 
each  intermittent  rotary  movement 
latter  to  perform  the  cutting  °Pera*  -l:on 
thereafter  return  to  operative  po 
bring  thereinto  a  fresh  shear  blade. 

1.269  of  1904.— W.  B.  Basset  and  &  M 

Appall™  t"  u‘e  “  the  Mm,tuU 
Screwed  Bolts.  .3 

An  apparatus  for  presenting  a  s"c2nj 
bolts  or  screws  to  screwing  tools,  co 
an  endless  chain  or  conveyor  adapted  w, 
tain  the  bolts  or  screws  m  .PJSJJJL 
chain,  ratchet  gear,  and  a  oontinuo  y  - 
cam  shaft  adapted  to.  intermittently  « 
said  ratchet  gear  in  time  with  ^  jj 
of  the  screwing  tools,  and  m  aJJffS  «hi!l 
movably  holding  the  bolts  or  sc 
being  operated  on.  , 

1.270  of  1904. — W.  B..  Basset  and  E. 
Machine  for  Automatically  Tapp> W  -  ^ 

An  apparatus  for  automatically  an 
ously  tapping  nuts,  consisting  in  , 
tion  with  a  vertical  tap,  means  forj** 


opposition  to  i 
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igular  movement  of  the  tap  and  nut  fed 
,ereon  relatively  to  one  another  about  their 
immon  axis,  means  for  causing  the  nut  to 
itially  take  on  to  the  threads  of  the  tap, 
•lding  device  for  the  tap  adapted  to  in- 
■pendently  support  the  tap  in  position  and 
pable  of  being  discharged  therefrom,  and 
echanism  operatively  connected  with  said 
tiding  device  and  adapted  to  cause  said 
ivice  to  be  in  turn  disengaged  from  the  tap 
as  to  permit  of  the  nut  when  threaded  pass- 
g  clear  of  the  tap. 

[75  of  1904.— -A.  J.  Norris  :  Handle 
Specially  Applicable  to  Furniture,  and  the 

like. 

handle  for  articles  of  furniture,  or  the  like. 
Misting  of  a  back  plate  having  a  hole  or 
les  therein,  a  loose  boss  or  bracket  or 
sses  or  brackets,  each  having  a  front  part 
ejecting  through  one  of  said  holes  from  the 
ir  of  the  back  plate,  and  a  lateral  exten- 
>n  or  base  adapted  to  lie  between  the  back 
ite  and  the  article  of  furniture,  a  handle 
3per  mounted  on  the  projecting  front  part 
parts  of  the  bosses  or  brackets1,  and 
ans  for  fixing  the  back  plate  with  the  'article 
furniture. 


15  of  1904.— H.  Warrington  and  H.  J. 
Varrington:  Working  of  Ovens  for  Use  in 
linking  Bricks,  and  the  like. 
method  of  working  ovens  for  use  in  bak- 
•  bricks,  tiles,  and  the  like,  same  consisting 
arranging  two  or  more  ovens  in  commrnn 
ion  with  one  another  and  with  a  chimney 
omon  to  both  or  to  all  and  causing  the 
;te  gasses  which  escape  from  one  oven  to 
s  to  the  next  in  order,  thereby  utilising  the 
1  gasses  in  the  preliminary  heating  of  the 
:er  oven. 

!2  of  1904.— S.  Snowdon  and  E.  E.  Law- 
ence:  Outdoor  and  like  Seats. 
s  relates  to  seats,  consisting  in  the  com- 
S'“n  7,th.th«  "™s  ?f  reversible  backs 
“K,  "**  P^oted  on  rods  secured 

aid  backs,  stationary  shafts  secured  in  the 
fitudinal  arms,  tubes  surrounding  the 

LT?gS|  Gngagin?  with  the  shafts  and 
1  the  tube,  hinges,  or  movable  seat  surfaces 
Keans  for  adjustmg  the  covers  between 
longitudinal  arms. 

Sfj  ?'  E'  ■  r  obstruction  of 

mts  for  Bods  and  other  like  Articles  T 

■  consists  of  pieces  of  metal  or  other’  suit 

r  The  °fmw5  ■n“‘!e  ‘ nd  f«male  can- 
trDnT  1  e  endi' 18  shaPed  either  wed°-e 

ilium 

>d  io°nt  the  Le  PTe3  orm  th» 

tt'Jhe  °™45ei?re^rf 

Clv  tor  Attaching 
"  tie  “*'■  ‘0  tValfc 

fcsja  oi 

ie  insulation  of  an  electric  cable  Accord 

IpfedTr  th?  main.  Parti Ttfc 

ahlv  cto  j  ■  ^h  a  rim  on  its  inner  edee 
P  Thismrfm“  ang-les  to  tS 

and  ssrw  S,  ™a.J  ext?“d  aI1  th®  way 
nr,  1  r?*am  a  lininrr,  which  is 

0  the  inner  side  of  the,  clip  Dri0?  ^ 

f  on  T  "  P^o  °r  cable. 

■  A81*™*!  Pipe  Joint. 

l  ^-ANE:  Seating  Apparatus. 

ile  hmit*  °f  -this  inve«fion  to  provide 
const  tit7  “dependent  heating  ap- 
em  adanfi/fln  ltse,f  a  complete  heat- 
SordacPonSists°rofS<aWlth-  gaS<i0US  fueh 
Pipes  Sl^gsaanh, 

e  ™rrrn  40  m-XhoTeTpS 

Mrver.  the  open  ends  of  the  nines 
Mow  Wlth  a,water  chamber S 
th,°  “Pen  lower  ends  of  the 
-  the  preferred  construction  the  ends 


of  the  tubes  are  expanded  in  a  top  and  base 
plate.  To  the  top  plate  is  secured  a  slightly 
dome-shaped  crown  cap  forming  the  u^er  air 
space,  and  to  the  base  plate  is  secured  a  re¬ 
cessed  base  cap  forming  the  lower  water  space. 
16,437  of  1904.— H.  E.  Kenny  :  Weather  Strips 
for  Windows. 

A  metal  weather  strip,  consisting  of  a  sealing 
flange  formed  of  a  strip  bent  upon  itself,  and 
having  at  one  edge  a  series  of  securing  flanges 
extending  at  an  angle  thereto,  part  of  the 
series  being  bent  under  the  sealing-  flange. 
5,851  of  1904. — J.  Tipper:  Manufacture  of 
Bolts  for  Doors  and  Gates. 

A  double-handed  door  or  gate  bolt  having  a 
pair  of  staples,  which  are  independent  of  the 
staples  which  carry  the  bolt  pin,  projecting 
from  the  bolt  plate  in  positions  which  adapt 
them,  respectively,  to  allow  a  hasp  which  is 
carried  by  the  pin  to  be  engaged  therewith 
when  the  bolt  is  in  one  or  other  of  what  are 
its  extreme  positions  when  in  use. 

5,997  of  1904. — W.  E.  Hopkins:  Coin-freed 
Locks  or  Fastenings  for  Doors. 

This  invention  consists  in  coin-freed  locks  or 
fastenings  for  doors  of  apartments,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  provide  a  means  whereby  an 
entrance  can  be  made  to  the  apartments  when 
the  same  is  occupied.  In  carrying  this  inven¬ 
tion  into  effect  the  one  side  of  the  recess  in 
the  door  frame,  into  which  the  supplementary 
bolt  is  shot  when  closed,  is  made  parallel  with 
the  said  bolt,  but  of  the  opposite  side  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  of  just  sufficient  angle  is  made,  so 
that  when  the  bolt  is  shot  from  the  inside,  and 
the  occupant  is  unable  -to  withdraw  same,  an 
attendant  in  possession  of  a  special  and  addi¬ 
tional  key  may  actuate  the  main  bolt,  and  b- 
then  pulling  or  pushing,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  said  door,  the  end  of  the  supplementary 
bolt  will  thus  come  into  contact  with  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  in  the  recess  of  the  aforesaid 
door  frame,  and  so  force  the  supplementary 
bolt  back  into  the  body  of  the  lock  and  re¬ 
lease  the  door. 

4,659  of  1904. — B.  C.  Simpson  :  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Slabs  or  Blocks  of 
Plaster,  Concrete,  or  other  Material. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  slabs  or  blocks  of  plaster,  concrete, 
or  other  suitable  material,  wherein  the  mould 
hox  may  have  any  number  of  cells  Or 
chambers,  separated  from  one  another  bv 
dividing  partitions,  which  partitions,  and  also 
the  ends  of  the  mould  box,  which  form  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  end  slabs  or  blocks,  are 
fixed,  excepting  that  the  partitions  mav  if 
required,  be  capable  of  a  slight  lateral  motion 
to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  slabs  or 
blocks,  and  the  said  slabs  or  blocks  are  ex¬ 
pend  from  the  mould  by  means  of  plungers, 
which  form  one  end  of  the  cells  or  chambers 
of  the  mould  box,  and  are  operated  on  by 
machinery  so  as  to  travel  through  the  said 
cells  or  chambers  and  expel  the  slabs  or 
blocks  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  mould 
box,  which  is  opened  to  allow  of  the  exit 
of  the  said  slabs  or  blocks. 

18,287  of  1904. — J.  H.  Harris:  Roof  Glazing. 
This  relates  to  roof  glazing,  consisting  in 
forming  a  framing-  and  attaching  to  said  fram¬ 
ing  a  lead  bar  having  grooves  in  which  suit¬ 
able  cords  are  placed  to  form  a  bedding  for 
the  glass,  condensation  channels,  and  wings 
which  are  bent  down  to  form  a  capping. 

24,371  of  1904.— E.  Coignet:  Reinforced  or 
Armoured  Concrete  Construction. 

This  invention  relates  to  reinforced  or 
armoured  concrete  construction.  The  general 
principle  governing  this  kind  of  construction 
is  to  employ  the  iron  reinforcement  to  resist 
the  tensile  stresses  and  the  beton  or  concrete 
to  resist  the  compression  stresses,  and  in  bodies 
required  to  resist  flexion  it  is  desirable  to 
leave  as  much  space  as  possible  between  the 
bars  which  take  the  tensile  stress  and  the 
concrete  which  takes  the  compression.  This 
rule,  however,  need  not  be  strictly  adhered 
to  in  practice,  and,  according  to  the  present 
invention,  compression  bars  as  such  are  also 
employed  to  lessen  the  dead  weight,  to  permit 
of  suitable  connexion  between  the  tensile  and 
compression  parts  by  metal  dies,  and  to  enable 
beams  to  be  prepared  in  advance,  which,  after 
being  placed  in  position,  support  the  cent¬ 
ring  which  bears  or  supports  the  fresh  concrete 
as  it  is  laid  dowiv  thus  assisting  in  the 
general  resistance  of  the  work. 

24,922  of  1904.— K.  Amendt:  Ashphalted  Par¬ 
quet  Floor  Slabs. 

An  improvement  in  the  parquet  floor  plate 
o^onlbe^Jn  *,*1®  British  Specification  No. 
24,529,  1902,  which  consists  in  covering  the 
wood  with  a  tissue — for  instance,  a  tissue  of 
jute-yarn— upon  which  the  asphalte  is  poured, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  ite  power  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  ‘for  preventing  its  peeling  off 
from  the  wood. 
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feet  of  ftis^inySttn0411?  a 

profiled  for  the  production  of  window  sills 
this  is  provided  with  a  ledge  to  receive  the 

dined  aDd  -W-th  a  downwardly  in- 

2™}  face  and  consisting  preferably  of  clay 
free  from  lime  of  5cm.  thickness.  Such  prcJ 
file  stones  being  laid  on  an  upright  course  ^ 
“U  i!S  Pr°duced  without  it  being 
f  as, heretofore,  to  hew  each  stone  if 

«fndnQ  P-r°?UCe  the,  profile  ^ven  by  the  new 
Seft‘  JJw£n<Tl-that  wifch  such  a“  arrange- 
W  InH  tbe.orUnary  masonry  stones  much 
/  d  n  ,  eilal,  are  lost>  stones  being 
wasted  and  difficulty  being  experienced  if 
the  stones  unif°rmly,  while  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  plaster  the  sills  built  up 

i™  aV  to  dispense  with  the  slop¬ 

ing  faoe,  and  so  lose  th(e  conditions  of  shed¬ 
ding  off  rain,  eto. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
arawiug-s,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
nu  nts,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
ouice,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
oTT>i?^e  heen  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
UholivhD, 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
if  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

fe STATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  26.— By  Locke  &  Son  (at  Birming¬ 
ham). 

Claverdon,  Warwick. — Ardencote  Estate,  81 

acres,  f .  £8,000 

January  30.— By  J.  Bott  &  Sons. 

Herne  Hill. — 41,  Gubyon-av.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g. r. 

71.  15s.,  y.r.  50 1 .  550 

By  Norman  &  Son  (at  Stratford). 

Stratford. — 9,  Water-la.,  f.,  e.r.  70 1 .  920 

9  and  11,  Earl-st.,  f.,  w.r.  48 1.  2s . .  .  400 

46  Martin-st.,  f.,  w.r.  311.  4s . .  .  405 

Plaistow.— 3,  5,  and  7,  Stratford-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

62 1.  8s .  550 

Forest  Gate.— 471,  Eatherine-rd.  (s.),  f.,  e.r. 

35 1.. 


460 


Silvertown.— 42,  Cranbrook-rd and  i,  Evelyn- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  52 1 .  430 

January  31. — By  Linnktt  &  Lane. 

Maida  Vale. — 35,  Warwick-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

24Z.,  e  r.  lldf . .  395 

Harlesden. — 88  and  92,  St.  John’s-av.  (s.),  u.t. 

99  yrs.,  g.r.  16J.  10s.,  y.r.  901 .  800 

By  A.  Robertson. 

Hackney. — 2,  Wick-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

31.,  y.r.  241 . .  165 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Highbury. — 123,  Highbury  New-pk.,  u.t.  45 

vrs..  cr.r.  101.  Ids.  t>  g20 


465 

100 


330 


yrs.,  g.r.  101.  10s.,  p . 

Finsbury  Park.— 32,  Finsbury  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  91.  9s.,  y.r.  501 . 

Muswell  Hill. — Sydney-rd.,  a  freehold  building 

plot  . 

By  Westmorb  &  Young. 

Sydenham. — 3,  Hillcrest-rd.,  u.t.  585-  yrs.,  g.r. 

121.  10s.,  e.r.  801 . " .  600 

February  1.— By  Mark  Lieil  &  Son. 

Mile  End. — 51,  Burdett-id.  (s.),  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  51.  10s.,  e.r.  601.  . .  670 

Stratford. — 47,  Chandos-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  261 .  245 

By  Edwards.  Son,  &  Bigwood  (at 
Birmingham). 

Bromsgrove,  etc.,  Worcester.  —  “  Durrance 

Farm,”  123  a.  0  r.  33  p.,  f  ,  p .  3,100 

Smethwick,  Staffs. — 115  and  116,  Rolfe-st.  (s.), 

f. ,  y.r.  321.  10s . 

February  2. — By  J.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green. — Braemar-st.,  “  The  Hope  ” 

b.li.,  with  house  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  641. 10s.  1,100 

By  G.  W.  &  H.  G.  POTTER. 

Hampstead. — 30,  Fitzjohn’s-av.,  f.,  p .  7,000 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Brixton. — 64,  66,  and  68,  Bishop's-rd.,  u.t.  56J 

yrs.,  g.r.  121.  15s.,  w.r.  1061.  12s .  810 

5,  7,  and  9.  Farrar-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  91., 

w.r.  881.  6s . ' .  380 

1,  Frederick-cres.,  u.t.  56J  yrs.,  g.r.  11.  10s., 

w.r.  391 .  285 

10,  Myatt-rd.,  u.t.  52J  yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r.  391.  260 

3,  11,  and  12,  Listowel-st.,  u.t.  56J  yrs., 

g. r.  121.  10s.,  w.r.  1061.  12s .  755 

22,  Belinda-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  w.r. 

331.  16s .  210 

15,  Kepler-rd.,  u.t.  624  yrs.,  gr.  61.  10s., 
w.r.  34 1.  10s .  335 
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Stockwell. — 18,  20,  22,  24  and  a.  JPI"- 
rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  2 ol.,  w.r.  lo92.  18s. _. . 
87,  Burgoyne-rd.,  u.t.  59£  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  7s., 

w.r.  312.  4s . . . . 

21,  Combermere-rd.,  u.t.  60J  yrs.,  g.r.  42., 

SS^wfand  68,’  Daiyeli-rd.,  u.t.  59^  yrs., 
g.r.  162.  17s.  6d.,  w.r.  1022.  16s.  •••••••• 

26f  Landor-rd.,  u.t.  46J  yrs.,  g.r.  32.  10s., 

w.r.  332.  16s . • . 

76,  Mordaunt-st.,  u.t.  601  yrs.,  g.r.  52.,  w.r. 

1  and  3.  Moat-pi.,  u.t.  38 1  yrs.,  g.r.  102., 
■2,  Moat-pl.,  u.t.  50f  yrs.,  g.r.  42.,  w.r. 


£1,340 


Institution  of  Civil  mSSgSSmS 


road,  Chelsea.  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  16. 

•Sir  W.  H.  White,  K.C.B., 


Carpenters’  Hall  Lectures. 

-  -  Modern  Warships.  ’  8  p.m. 

—8.30  p.m. 


:3  to  10,  13  to  23," Nealdon-st. ,  u.t.  5l£  yrs., 

g.r.  672.  10s.,  w.r.  7962.  18s . 

10  and  11,  Stockwell-green,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

102.  10s.,  w.r.  1092.  4s . 

12,  Stockwell-green  and  21,  Stockwell-gr., 
u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  82.  8s.,  w.r.  882.  8s.  . ... 
86,  Stockwell-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  19J  yrs.,  g.r.  62.  9s., 

9sf  Stockweli-rcl.  (s. ),  f'-.Y-r.  382. 

48  to  56  (even),  Lingham-st.  (s.),  f.,  w.r. 

60*62,'  and  64,  Lingham-'st.,  f.,  w-r.  702.  4s 
■Camberwell.— 30,  Clarendon-st.  (s.),  u.t.  Mi 

yrg  g.r.  42.,  y.r.  322  . . 

1  2  3.  7.  and  8,  Clarendon-pl.,  u  t.  21£  yrs., 

g.r.  152.,  w.r.  1692.  . . .  •  . . .  •  •  •  •  • 

14  and  15,  Ulrlc-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  52.  5s., 


5,985 

690 


Society  of  Antiquaries.—  o.-«  v—*  Teall  M.A. 

.. s& i;  5  p-m- 

Friday,  February  17. 

restitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— -Fifty-eighth 

mmmm. 

S^SSSJ^SSS^^ 

Saturday,  February  18. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Dinner  of  the 
Association.  7  p.m. 


u».  uo.,  w.r.  652 .  „.... 

18,  Horsman-st.,  f.,  w.r.  312.  4s . 

February  3. -—By  Hind  &  Son. 

Leytonstone. — 164,  Hainault-rd.,  f.,  P . 

tSftl  &  SLS y  tX-l? y“  fee  "yearly  gStf 

53?&S£Wi  term?  p.a  for  per  annnm;  yie.  or 
vears  •  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ,  sq.  tor 
square  •  pi  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  t°r  cyescont , 
av  for ’avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ,  gr.  for 
grove:  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ,  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops-,  ct.  for  court.   ■ 


Our  elm  in  thie  list  is  to  give,  ns  fix  as £“ 

«•  18 

SdXhSSld  he  rememhered  hy  those  who  n»ke  use  o ( 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


STONE  (continued). 

Hard  York—  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly .depot. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . .  30 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „ 

2  in.  self -faced  random 


.  0  5 


s.d. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in hloek.  2  3 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.rly.  depot, 
3  in.  do.  1 2J  „  ,, 


SLATES. 

20  x  10 best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  atr.  i 

90  x  12  ..  „  13  17  6  II 

20  X  10  first  quality  „  18  0  0  „ 

20  x  12  . . I3  13  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  ^ ».  7  5  0  ” 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  „ 


x  10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .  15  17  b 


tbia  information. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 


TEEMS  OE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

.Builder,’’  Catherine-street,  w.C.  , 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
SUBS  af  the  Pnbhsbing  Office  19s.  per  mmun 

.  -  .  ... _ _  /I  9  n..ml.arcl  PilH  RtlRlirfi 


2  5  0 
18  0 
1  14  0 


Hard  Stocks . 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . 

Facing  Stocks  ... 

Shippers  . 

Flettons  . 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  o 
Best  Farebam  Red  3  12  0 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 


1  12*  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


at  railway  depot. 


20  xl2 
18  x  10 


10 
16  x  8 


11  12  6 
9  12  6 
6  12  6 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  atrly.depit. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  do*.  „  j 
Best  Brosely  tiles . 50  0  per  1000  „ 


4  6  per  doz. 


numbersfor  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  en 
«  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning  s  Post. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  10. 

Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  C.  S.  Spooner  on 
«  Church  Fittings.”  7.30  p.m. 

Santtary^Imtitute.— Conference  on  School  Hygiene: 

TTInMitutio >?H l^Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meefiny).— 
Paper  to  be  read,  “  The  Reconstruction  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  River  Bridge,  Uruguay,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Risdon. 


,8  p.m. 


SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  11.  . 

Junior  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— The  Coming 
.of  Age”  Dinner  of  the  Institution  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  at  6.30  for  7  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr. 
W  H.  Lindlev.  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Incorporated  Clerks  of  Worfcs’  Associahon.-Twenty- 
..second  Annual  Dinner,  Criterion  Restaurant.  6.15  p.m. 
Monday,  February  13. 

Surveyors’  Institution.  —  Resumed  Discussion  on 
Papem  by  Messrs.  A.  R.  Storming  and  It.  Menzies  on 
“  Urban  and  Rural  By-laws.  8  p.m.  . 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (Graduates  Meet- 
_ nr  j  T.  Nicolson,  of  the  Municipal  School  of 


Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  C 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  C 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  ( 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  ( 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  I 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  1 
Double  Headers...  14  0  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Sal 
Glazed  . ...  3  0 


Best  Brosely  tiles... 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles  . 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  “  0 

Hip  tiles  .  \  o1 

Valiev  tiles . a  u  ” 

1000 

Valley  tiles  . . 3  ” 

. 

Best  Ornamental  tiles 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . . . . 

Best  “  Hartsbill  ”  brand 


4  0  per  doz. 


plain  tiles,  eand  faced.  50  0  per  100 
pressed.. .  «  °  ” 


Hip  tiles 
Valley  tiles 


do . 50  . 

.  4  0  per  doz. 


Building  Wood.  „  „  -d 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11m.  and  4  m.  £  8^  d 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . .  0  0 

Deals :  best  3 byi9:""V""i"i”"'nnd 
Battens :  best  2§  m.  by  7  in.  and  Q 
8 in.,  and  3 in.  by 7  in.  mid  8m.  u  «  “ 
Battens :  best  2%  by  6  and  3  by  6 . . 


At  per  standard^ 


15  01 
14  0 


10  0 


7in.andSa 


Deals : - 

Battens :  seconds  . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  m... 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2in.  by  5m... 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards—  o  10  0  more  thu 

I  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  u  battens. 


0  10  0  , 
9  0  0 
8  10  0 


Technorogy;  Manchester,  on  “  Results  of  Force  Measure¬ 
ments  with  Cutting  Tools,  and  their  Application  to 


L  Junior  Institution  of  Eiigmeers. —Visit  to  the  Brockie 
Pell  Arc  Lamp  Works.  60,  W orship-street,  E.C.  6.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lecture).— Mr.  Dugald  Clerk 
on  “  Internal  Combustion  Engines,  I.  8  p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  on 
“Thl  Homes  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Courtiers,”  with 
limelight  illustrations.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  14. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  (Lectures  m 
Practical  Sanitary  Science).— Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on 

"  nr diff  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects’ 
SoS'-Paper .by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan :  “A 

TrWor°/ifmgArc7i’i<ect«/"rti  Association.—  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley 
"^‘  Architectural  Details  in  Charcoal.  ,7-30j>.m. 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


*lS“7w  Enginecn.-m  Mr  B.  J.  0. 
Lnsi  _  a  ifrofnn  Sppmifl  Tunnel.  f2l  Mr. 


“  Alfreton  Second  Tunnel.” 
on  “  The  Reconstruction  ■ 


Trench,  M.A..  on 
Dugald  McLellan 
creiffe  Tunnel.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  15. 

Architectural  Association  (Discussion  Section).— Mr. 
Arcnuec i  „ Axial  Line  in  planning.’ 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  » 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  » 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Dep6t  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly .depot. 


fin. 


1  0  0 


•  standard- 


6|  per  ft.  cube. 

8J  „  „ 


2  1 


2* 


Beer 


.  1  6 


_  pulton  on  “  The  Axial  Line  in  Planning. 

of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd,  Election  Com¬ 
mittee  •  Examination  and  Literary  Committee  ;  Finance 
mi^ee  i  _ »  .  .  n  itt.  a  mm.  Sessional 


ni-ImiUpp  Organising  Committee.  3  p. 

SSSg  at  7  o’clock  p.m.  :  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson 
««  «  The  Sanitation  of  Southend-on-Sea. 

SeriX  »“  “<;-»•  A-„H’8AoIl8Brs0“  °°  "Ihe  De" 

cline  of  the  Country  Town.  8  p.m. 


BJWSy*  Architectural  dasooiaiion.-Paper  by  Eev. 
J, _ _  cioormw  S  n.m. 


Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsebill  ,,  2  5  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „ 

York  Stone —Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11§  „ 


At  per  load  of  505j 
Fir  timber :  best  middlingDanzig  5  0 1 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  iu  q  4 10  J 

i12o  60  I|| 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  2  10  0  \  j  j 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  ^  Q  Q 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  22  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  10  q 

Battens,  2h  m.  and  3  in.  by  7  • 

Second  yeBow  deals,  3  m  lg  10  0 
„  S i^.  S 9?.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  m- 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  .a 1Q  y 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals,  ^  Q  Q 

3  in.  by  11m. . . .  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  10  o 

Second  yellow  deads,  3  in.by  ^  jy  y 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  0  0 

Battens . .  v ; ■ 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  5  13  y  o 

11  in . .-••••. .  12  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  . .  10  0  0 

Battens...  . 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg  -  u  l0  o  jj  { 

First  white  deals,  3  m.  by^lim  131g  ?  14  J 


..  st 


. “  10  0  *.  I 

.* .  n  10  o  1  •- 


Pitch-pine:  deals. . . .  0  10  0 

Under  2  in.  tbick  extra  ... ^  y  0  nP' 
Pine — First,  regular  sizes  o  0 


Yellow  - 

Oddments  . . .  30  u  v 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  25  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  0  3  6 

Pine — Planks,  per  tt.  cuu 


2  in.  to  2|  in.  sawn  one 


Pr^Sr^Fmmena‘ndOlerhsPo?'Worl:s'  Institution.—  \ 
.Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 


side  slabs  (random 


1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 


Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  tl 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs  0  3  0 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . . •*”*  0  !  ' 

Small  „  i»  •"'■«-‘,'nnbe.  0  5  0 
Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube 


February  ii,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Ln’  Wool  (cMitmwd);  At  per  standard. 
j  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as  h  s.  d.  £  s.  c 


do. 


do.  . 


0  0  7 


r  Mahogany— Honduras,  1 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 
elected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . . . .  0  16 

j  Walnut,  American,  per  f  t.sup. 

as  inch.... .  °  °  ld 

,k,  per  load  . ................  17  0  0 

tericau  Whitewood  Planks, 

er  ft.  cube . . .  0  4  0 

pared  Flooring,  etc.—  Per 

m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  13  6 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . ••••••••  ®  ^  0 

i  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16  0 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  I2  0 

in.  bv  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

.  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
ed  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


161 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


VAENTSHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Palo  Copal  Oak  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . .’. 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . . 

Best  Black  Japan . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . ". 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


7  7 


(pound  Girders,  ordinary 

ctions  . 

1  Compound  Stancheons  ... 
leg,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ry  sections . 

>h  Plates .  7  15  v 

Iron  Columns  and  Stan- 
ions  including  ordinary  pat- 

ms  . .  6  12  6 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 


7  15  0 


8  15 


8  15  0 


mmonBars  . 

ffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

aerchaut  quality . 

.ffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ” 

Id  Steel  Bars . 

op  Iron,  basis  price  . 

„  Galvanized  .  16  10  u  ... 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

;  Iron,  Black— 

linary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ... 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ... 

i  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

.inary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ... 

inary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

inary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ... 

„  „  22 g.  and 24 g.  16  0  0  ... 

..  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ... 

aised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Inary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  „  22 g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

oft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ... 

oft  Steel  Sheets,  22g.&24g.  12  0  0  ... 

„  ..  ..  26  g .  13  10  0  . 

ills,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0., 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London . 

-Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6  ...  —  * ' 

in  coils  .  15  17  6  ...  — 

Pipe. . 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1 001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted 

BANBURY.— For  the  supply  of  Hartshill  stone  for 
one  year,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  N.  H.  Dawson 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Banbury  :— 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Tees  Hartshill  Granite  and('Rand  picked  stones  7  9 

Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hartshill,  3  Coarse  chippings  . .  7  3 

near  Atherstone* . )  ~lne  chippings ....  7  3 

^  ,  L  Granite  dust .  7  3 

Delivered  on  to  Corporation  Wharf,  Banbury. 

BARBON  (Westmorland). — For  widening  Watery- 
lane,  for  the  South  Westmorland  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Atkinson.  Surveyor,  Jasmine  Cottage,  Miln- 
thorpe.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

W.  Carradice,  Low  Fellside,  Kendal  _ £117 

BECKENHAM. — For  making-up  Queen’s-road  and 
Cedars-road  and  Clockliouse-road  (paving),  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Angiil,  Surveyor 


-SS35S3S.I.;- 


w.  Staves  .  £217  „  0 
A.  Hanson  . .  186  10  6 
Allott  &  Spen¬ 
cer  .  186  1  o 

G.  Bullough..  159  8  8 

J.  Brook  -  139  0  2 

Jos.  Brook  . .  138  0  10 


W.  H.  Long- 
bottom  ....  £131  13 
opencer  Bros.  98  1*> 
S.  Bedford  & 

Son,  Hud- 
dersfield-rd., 

Halifax*  . .  93  7 


Simeaton  md  aiih-rn  Ootoa  Di-ban  District  SuncU 
T.  Smith  ....1,9^9  44  Wolver- 

£'oewwem  ::::  s|  j^l  w  l( 

C<T.StShn  °f  Storm'water  Overflow  in  Bond  Gate. 

J .  Brown,  Nuneaton*  ’ .’ .’  ’  ‘ ' ' ' '  ‘ '  ^44  «  l 


LANCHESTER. — For  sewerage  and  sewage  disnosnl 

M?  JS  ReTruntnagh|ad’  for  ^  Rural  District  CouncU. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Lupton,  Surveyor,  Lanchester : — 
wL£V"  £1’959  0  0  J.  Prater 
W.  G.  Arm-  ■  - 

strong  . .  1,475 


.  --  £1,084  12 

A.  Routledge  1,075  0 
Ayton  &  Sons  1,069  10 
W.  Johnson, 

S  t  a  n  1  ey, 

R.S.O.*..  1,060  0 
Me  Laren  & 

Son .  1,050  0 


Beckenham : — 

Queen’s- 

road. 

Fry  Bros . £1,072 

W.  Pearce .  1,010 

Free  &  Sons .  984 

Mowlem  &  Co .  966 

E  lies,  jun .  974 

Woodhams  &  Son. 
Langley-road.Catford  929f  . 


Cedars- 

road. 

£1,386 

1,324 

1,290 

1,275 

1,244 

l,191t  . 


Clockhouse- 

road. 

. .  £276 
..  180t 

..  233 

202 
..  193 

209 


9  10 


I— ' 


18  7  6 
18  7  6 


0  10 
0  11 
0  10 


•nglish  Ingots  .. 
1— Plumbers'  .. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


birds 
ourths. 
birds  . 
ourths. 
hirds  . 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


ft 

4fd. 

3Id. 


3Jd. 

§■ 


£  s.  c 

per  gallon  0  1 


OILS.  Ac. 

Meed  Oil  in  pipes  . . 

*1  ,,  in  barrels  . 

i,  in  drums . 

it  ,,  in  pipes  . 

■1  „  in  barrels  . 

.11  1,  in  drums . 

■me,  in  barrels  . 

in  drums . "  „  « 

iGround  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

p-s*.  a.  I 

.  per  bam  i  1  12 


[J  Recommended  for  acceptance.] 

BRENTWOOD. — For  the  rebuilding  of  the  “Queen 
Inn,”  Brentwood,  Essex.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  •— 
Dowsing  &  Davis  £1,010  0  1  T.  Osborn  & 

Clemens  Bros. . .  1,005  10  Sons  .  £925  0 

I  F.  W.  Burtwell*  .  903  0 

BUNCRANA  (Ireland). — For  erecting  a  villa  resi¬ 
dence  at  Victoria  Park.  Mr.  R.  H.  Simmons,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Carlisle-chambers,  Duke-street,  London¬ 
derry  : — 

J.  R.  Donaghy.  Waterside.  Londonderry*  . .  £575 

BUSHTON  (Wilts.). — For  rebuilding  a  portion  of 
the  Malt  House  B.H.,  for  Messrs.  Horsell  &  Marson. 
Messrs.  William  Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent- 
circus,  Swindon 

H.  Flewelling,  Wootton  Bassett*  . £220 

[Five  tenders  received.] 


D.  Champney  1,319 
G.  T.  Manners  1,248  0  0 

R.  C.  Birtley  1,161  17  11 
J.  Browell  . .  1,159  0  0 

S.  Walker..  1,150  0  0 

E.  Taylor  . .  1,148  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,093.] 
LLANDAFF.— For  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 

Council f0rMr  aFafrf  (“r  5inas  Powis  Rural  District 
council.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  eng  neer.  Parliament- 
mansions,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  S.W.  Mr  j 
SSKfi1'.  En8melir  4°  tlie  Council,  20,  Part-plkcc) 


Cardiff  : — 

Mackay  & 

Davies  . .  £9,591  9 
F.  Ashley  . .  9,109  10 
J.  Allen  & 

Sons  ....  8,928  19 
S.L.  Harrison 

&  Co .  8,596  0 

B  arnes, 

Chaplin,  & 

Co .  8,044  14 


T.  Rees  ....  £7,909  0  8 
J.  E.  Evans  7,905  8  4 
:  E.  Powell  . .  7,598  12  0 
i  PublicWorks 

Co .  7,303  16 

I  G.  Rutter, 

Barry*  . .  6,764  19  10- 


LONDON.— Fo.  new  boiler  house,  for  the  Chelsea 
Guardians : — 


Vigor  &  Co . £876 

Harding  &  Son  ....  815 

Feetham  .  807 

Cruse  &  Co .  759 

Brown  .  720 


Faulkner  . £697 

MolJett .  6)4 

Wade,  Chelsea*  _  689 

Pearce  .  669 


LONDON. — For  constructing  underground  con¬ 
veniences  in  Great  Dover-street,  for  the  Southwark 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  Borough  Engineer 
Town  Hall,  Wal worth-road,  S  E.  : —  ’ 


Shelbourne  &  Co.  .  £3,532 
B.  Finch  &  Co..  Ltd.  3,327 
G.  Jennings,  Ltd. . . 
Doulton*  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  Parsons . 

Thomas  &  Edge  . . 


3,080 

2,790 

2,764 

2,683 


R.  *  E.  Evans _ £2,595 

Foster  Bros .  2,516 

Chambers  Bros.  . .  2,434 

Wisdom  Bros.,  Isle- 
worth*  .  2,375- 


COLCHESTER. — For  making-up  Winlap-road. 
Ernest  S.  Beard,  surveyor.  Head  Gate,  Colchester 


Mr. 


1,548  14  0 
1,445  13  9 


1,350  3  0 


Dobson  &  Son  £1,344  0  0 
Everett  &  Son  1,276  0  0 
Z.  Fairclough  1,260  0  0 
Porter  &  Co.  1,178  0  0 
T.  Trueman..  1,099  0  0 
Howard  &  Son, 

Colchester*  1,060  0  0 


Manders 
Scales  & 

Robins .... 

Jackson  .... 

Oak  Building 
Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

G.  Rackham  . 

Wilson,  Bor¬ 
der,  &  Co. . 

CORK. — For  erecting  forty-six  houses  for  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  on  part  of  Roche’s  Buildings  site,  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  F.  Delany,  City  Engineer. 
Quantities  by  City  Engineer:— 

J.  Delany  &  Co.,  Henry-street,  Cork . £5,391 

DARTFORD.  —  For  making-up  Hillhouse-road, 
Invicta-road,  and  Milestone-road,  Stone,  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Harston,  engineer,  8,  Hythe- 
street,  Dartford.  Quantities  by  engineer  : — 

S.  J.  Brice  &  Sons  £2,203  I  Road  Maintenance 

T.  Adams .  1,731  and  Stone  Supply 

W.  H.  Wheeler _  1,617  Co.,  Ltd.,Graves- 

W.  Dierden .  1,353  |  end,  Kent*  _ £1,303 

DAVENTRY. — For  building  two  cottages  at  Daventry, 
for  the  Daventry  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams,  architect.  Moot  Hall,  Daventry  : — 

Holland  &  Marks  .  £581 

J.  Bosworth,  Daventry*  .  498 

DERI. — For  erecting  thirty-two  houses  for  the  Deri 
No.  2  Building  Club.  Mr.  P.  Vivian  Jones,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Hengoed  : — 


LOIs DON. — For  providing  and  fixing  low-pressure 
hot-water  apparatus  to  fourteen  classrooms,  two  halls 
two  cloakrooms,  and  corridors,  at  Sydenham  Hill-road 
School,  Lewisham,  for  the  London  County  Council  •— 

£•  S? .  £600  0 

Brightside  Foundry  &  Engineering  Co., 

Ltd . . . 

N.  Haden  &  Sons. . . 


Wippell  Bros.  &  Row 
G.  N.  Haden  &  Sons . . 
J.  Defries  &  Sons,  Ltd 
ditch* 


560  0 
557  0 
540  0 
538  0 


lm  Tar 


R.  Tudor. . 

R.  Llovd  ... 

E.  P.  Davies 
Morris  &  Co. 

D.  Williams. 

Jewell  &  Davies  7, a 52 
W.  Bowen  &  Co.  7,200 


£8,832  10 
8,240 
7,648 
7,616 
7,55! 


D.  W.  Davies, 
Morgan-chams., 

St.  Marv-street, 

Cardiff*  _ £7,200 

Ruddiford  Bros.  7,068 
M.  Gibbon  ....  7,050 

Vodden  &  Lee  6,912 
J.  Lloyd _ _  6,800 


[Messrs.  G.  N.  Haden  &  Sons  submit  an  alternative 
tender  for  the  supply  of  an  apparatus  on  the  “  Reek- 
patent  circulator  system.”] 

LONDON. — For  the  execution  of  certain  sanitary 
works  at  the  Hackford-road  School,  Brixton,  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 

Lathey  Bros . £609  0 

G.  Parker .  589  0 

Durbin  &  Kates- 

mark  .  558  10 

W.  V.  Goad  ....  555  0 

Davis  &  Bennett  543  0 


W.  J.  Mitchell  & 

Son .  £525  O' 

L.  Whitehead  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  506  O' 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer..  500  0 
R.  P.  Beattie,  191, 
Victoria-street*  481  10' 


LONDON. —  For  constructing  the  boys’  offices  at  the 
Kilburn-lane  School,  Paddington,  N.,  for  the  London 
County  Council  : — 

G.  Neal  . £398  0  Cowley  &  Drake  .  £320  0 

Durbin  &  Kates-  G.  Godson  &  Sons  315  0 

mark  .  359  0  F.  Bull  .  299  0 

Davis  &  Bennett  .  353  0  R.  P.  Beattie,  191, 

J.  &  M.  Patrick . .  329  0  Victoria-street*  286  8 


LONDON. — For  erection  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  housing  scheme  at  Lower  Cross-road, 
Fleet-road,  Hampstead,  for  the  Hampstead  Borough 
Council.  Mr.  O.  E.  Winter,J3orough  Engineer,  Town 
Hall,  Hampstead  : — 

Mattock  A  Parsons  £13,356  J.  &  M.  Patrick  ..  £11,899 
Maitin,  Wells,  &  \  J.  Appleby  &  Sons  11,800 

Co.,  Ltd .  12,560  |  Cowley  &  Drake. .  11.644 

A.  Hudson*  Co.. .  12,289  1  C.  Wall,  Ltd .  11,568 

G.  Wallis  &  Sons,  E.  J.  Saunders  . .  11,489 

Ltd .  1L,273  W.Lawrence  &  Son  11,484 

Perry  &  Co .  12,100  J.  Guttridge  ....  11,480 

Knight  &  Son. .  . .  11,985  Davey  &  Jones  ..  11,356- 

B.  E.  Nightingale  11,936  J.  Parsons .  11,358 

Johnson* Co., Ltd.  11.900  | 

TENDERS — Continued  on  page  163. 
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TITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT! 


exacts.  .t.„  op.»,  «  *»•«*«*  «*• 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

•Preparation  and  Compilial  of  Plan,  etc . 

Feb.  25 

CONTRACTS. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Halifax  Waterworks  Committee 
Colne  Highways  C  mmitt.pe  . . . 
Halifax  Highways  Committee  . 


Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Specials  . . . 

Thirtv-seven  Cottages  at  Mountain  Ash 

Twelve  Steel  Wreck  Buoys . 

Cast-Iron  Buoy  Sinkers . .  ■  •  • 

Seven^ous&s.Rectory'-iane,  Winlaton  . . 

Dwelling-  House,  White  Horse  Tnn.  Elgin  ■ ... .... 

Painting  Hoof,  Swimming  Bath,  Woodside  Baths 

Materials - ■_■■■ . ..!!!!!! 

Bmdtord^oU  Clubhouse  Extension,  Hawks  wort  1 1  q  _ 

Three  House^and  0UdmgS’  Sca^f  ead,’ . d  |  Tynemouth  Borough  Council . . 

1  0—9  • 

Eoad  Works,  Pyenot  Hall-lane  . 

Paving,  etc.,  Springfleld-lane  . 

Stores,  Materials,  etc.  .  ••-•••• . 

♦Works  and  Materials  (One  Year) . . . ....  •  • ■  •  •  • 

Steel  Rails,  Fishplates,  and  Sleepers  (30  miles) 


«SAmhn 

Trinity  House  . 


aemeer,  hiucj  uoiw.  — -  - 

mui  ^  . . .  . .  ,  Mountain .  Ash  .  73 

A.^Owen,  Trinity’  House,  London,  E.C . v 


Bohiltand  and  Kum.on  M.y.  Co.  ■  E.  wSffi 

.  R.  B.  Pratt,  Architect,  Town  and  County  Bank-buildin^  Elgin 

R.  J.  Hartley,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Gibbet-street,  Halilax  .... 

T.  H.  Hartley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Colne  . 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Halifax  .  . . 

Adkin  &  Hill,  Architects,  Prudential-buildings,  Bradford  . 

S.  Wilkinson,  Architect.  Sowerby  Bridge... . 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor.  Tynemouth . 


Stores  . . 

Artificial  Stone  Paving,  etc . • . 

Main  Switchboard,  etc . 

Alterations  in  Sheds.  Cattie  Market  . 

Firebricks  and  Fireclay. ...  •  •  •  . 

Fire  Alarms.  Telephones  etc.,  at  Asylum . 

Alteration  of  Council  School  at  Rhodes . . .  •  ?  •  - . 

Repairs  to  Platform  of  Large  Hall.  Town  Hall  - 

Alterations,  etc.,  Court  Hall,  Monkton . 

BSSv&S'S?  ' : 

Deep  Well  Pump  for  Electricity  Works  . 

Painting  Work,  Sheffield  Royal  Hospital . 


Morley  Corporation . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Hendon  U  D.C . 

Crown  Agents  for  Colonies . 

Bombay,  etc..  Railway  Co . 

Stourbridge  TJ.D.C . 

Manchester  Tramways  Committee . . 
Bury  Sewering,  etc.,  Committee  . . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

do. 

Newport  Visiting  (Lunacy)  Comm. 
Middleton  Education  Committee  . . 
Banbury  Town  Council  . 


Exeter  Corporation . 

Renfrew  C.C . 

Hoddesdon  U.D.C . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Corporation 


Stores  . . . . . 

Fair  o^emb  detached  Villas  at  Guiseley . 

Additions  to  Clnybanks.  Guiseley  . . .  . . 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Villas  at  Manston . 

Roadworks.  Duke-street,  Elland . 

AUeratior^of  Premises  in  Weilington-street,  Leeds 

550  lineal  yds.  Wrought-Iron  Fencing  . . 

•Supply  of  Road  Materials,  Royal  Parks  . • 

Reconstruction  of  ^nshuil^stree’^  Bridge . 

Club  Premises  and  House,  Wheatley  Hill . 

Private  Street  Works  . 

1  000  tons  of  Lime  . . 

Labour  for  Repairing,  etc.,  Carriageways  . . 

StoM  for  Mason’s  Work  on  Footpaths,  etc . 

Carting  . . 

“*00  “neal  ft'.' Bailings' ■ 

iKSS"Snisand'T«ndo«;:::::::: 

a-B  Pipes.  Castings.'  Water  Metera,' Hydrants',  'etc. 
gSS  Water  Tank  Pith  ' (Mender's'  Bitu.  Sheeting 

Cement  and  Concrete  Work  at  Tank  . 

♦Enlargement  of  Sorting  Olflce,  Wllesden  . . . 
MakTng'up '  itotfrt  Se'd'gbr'o'o'k  H^itai,'  Plumpton 

Tramway  Stores  •  •  •  -.  . . . 

Two  Lock-up  Shops,  Pontypridd  . 

Stores,  etc . ”!!!!!!'!... _ 

Hall'  L’pool-rd.,  PatricYoft.'  as  Library 

Thirty-five  Houses,’ Blaencuffin-road,  LlanhUleth  . . 
^orchRclii  for  Seventy,  Thurlestone, nr-  Kingshridgo 

Srt  "Vo”rkingSS  Souses  at  Watt.vi.le,  N.  Eisia 

Supplies  . . 

Electricity  Stores  . '  ”  ” 

Retorts,  etc . . 

Retort  Bench  .....  . . *  ' 

250  000  Wire  Cut  Bed  Bricks  . . 

60  000  Wire  Cut  Blue  Bricks  . 

200  tons  of  Jersey  Gravel . 

Materials  and  Labour  . 

Carriage  Timber . 


Glasgow  and  S.-W.  Railway  Co. 


I  S.  Pauls.  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Middleton 

F.  Langlev,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Liversedge. . . 

W.  E.  Putman.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley  . 

1  Borough  Engineer’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Bootle  . . I 

Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Hendon,  N.W  . ...  •  ••  | 

;  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  WhitehaU-gardens  London.  S.W  - 
I  T.  W.  Wood.  Sec.,  Gloucester  House.  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  h.  ■ 

F.  Woodward,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Stourbridge . . 

J.  M.  McElroy,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester  . 

A.  W.  Bradley.  Borough  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Bury 

i  Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  Glasgow  . j 

,  A.  Wilson,  45,  Jnhn-street.  Glasgow  . .  . . ...  •  -  •  ■  W  0"  j 

A.  J.  Wood,  Architect,  22,  Surrey-street.  Strand  London,  W.L... 

W.  Welburn,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Middleton  . I 

!  N.  H.  Dawson.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bapbpry ■  •  •  ••  •  •  •  j 

!  E.  H.  Har bottle  &  Son,  Architects,  County-chambers.  Exeter  .. 

1  T.  Moulding.  fitv  Engineer,  7,  Southernhay  West,  Exeter . 

W.  H.  Hill,  194,  Ingram-street,  Glasgow..  . . 

i  R..  Lindon.  Surveyor.  High-street,  Hoddesdon  • . 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Architect,  Brewery-street  Bradford  ... 

;  E.  Garside.  Engineer,  Town  Ball-chambers  ^Im  Rovil  Hospital 
i  J.  W.  Robinson,  Sec.,  the  Boari  Room,  Sheffield  Royal  Hosp 
I  Engineer,  St.  Enoch  Station  . 


Mr.  F.  Brook . .  H.  Chippindale,  Architect,  Guiseley  . 

Mr!  W.  Claughton  1 


Messrs.  Peate  &  Crabtree 

Elland  U.D.C.  . . 

Bacup  Corporation  . 


Afield  U.D.C.’ . 


G.  Hepworth,  Surveyor,  Brighouse  . 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Bacup - . 

S.  E  Smith,  Architect.  12.  South-parade,  Leeds  . . ' 

. I  R,.  Collins,  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Enfield  . •••" 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-cnte,  S.  •  •••••••  • : '  'jjiackburn 

Blackburn  Electricity  Committee.,  i  Boro’  Elec.  Engr..  Corporation  Elec.  Wks.,  Jubilee  st.,  Biac*u  ^ 

Manchester  Improvement  Com.  . .  City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  V '  ‘ . . 

Workmen’s  Social  Club  &  Institute  <  H.  T.  Gradon.  Architect.  22,  Market-place,  Durham  .. 

Croydon  R.D.C .  B.  M.  Chart,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  ^J0de°ViAom-strYet"Salford 

Salford  Gas  Committee  .  W.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom  sir  , 

J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 


Stockport  Highways  Committee 


do. 


do. 


Sutton  U.D.C. 

Wolverhampton  Corporation  . 
East  Argentine  Railway  Co.  . 

Hardingstone  B.D.C . 

Swansea  Town  Council . 


do. 


Rhondda  U.D.C. 


do 


H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Salford  Corporation . 

East  Sussex  Western  Hospital  Com. 

Sheffield  Corporation  . . 

Town  Hall  and  Market  Co.  ... 
Middleton  Corporation  . 


Engineer  to  Council,  Sutton,  Surrey ..  •  •  •  •  - - ;•  . . ‘ 

W.  Clifford.  Sewage  Outfall  Works.  ’ Wolverhampton  ..... 

R.  J.  Fennessy,  Sec.,  Winchester  House.  50,  Old. Broaast ,  * 

J.  C.  Sturgess.  Surveyor.  13.  Lutterworth-road,  Northampto  ^ 
Waterwork’s  Engineer,  Guildhall.  Swansea 


Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset,- place,  Swansea .....  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  _  _ 

O.  Thomas,  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre,  Glam.  . 


do. 


Eccles  Corporation 
Maesycnew  Building  Co.,  Ltd. 
Burton-on-Trent  Corporation  •  • 


ShCkliam-st.  Infirmary, 


Surbiton  U.D  C . 

Hunslet  R.D.C . 

Batley  Co-operative  Society  . . . . 

Risia  U.D.C . 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar  U.D.C. 
do 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 


Feb 

do. 

do. 


J.  Wager.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W. 

Borough  Elect.  Engr.’s  Office,  Frederick-rd.,  Pendleton,  Man 

J.  Miles,  173.  High-street,  Lewes  - •  •  . . •••..'  ‘oiUffleld  •  • 

A.  R.  Fearnlev.  Tramways  Department,  Town  Hall,  s"  ®e‘  ridd 
A.  O.  Evans,  Williams.  &  Evans,  Archs.,  P.O.-chbrs.,  Pontypn 

F.  E.  J  Anderson,  Gas  Engineer  Town  Hall,  Middleton  • . 

W.  Welburn,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Middleton 

E.  Parkes.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Eccles..  -  -  . . 

M.  Gorman,  Secretary.  Boss  Lea,  Llanhilleth,  Mon.  . .  •  ■  ■ ••  •  t 

G.  T.  Lvnam.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hal),  Burton-on  lien 

Rectory,  Thurlestone,  Kingsbridce,  South  Devon . . 

Offices ‘of  the  Council,  Ewell-road  Surbiton  ■  •  ■•••••  •  pewsbury 
C.  H.  Marriott,  Son,  &  Shaw,  Engrs.,  Church-st.-chbrs.,  Devs  j 

H.  B.  Bucklev,  Architect.  85.  Commercial-street,  Barney ...  • 

A.  J.  Dardis.  Surveyor.  Council  Office.  Risia  . 

F.  P.  Fawcett,  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Rathmines . 


do. 


A.  W.  Bissell,  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Sowerby  Bridge  . 


uerksmre  Highways  Committee  ..  J.  F.  Hawkins,  County  Surveyor,  Bank-chbre.,  CrMS-8t.,  Bea^B 
Loughborough  Corporation .  C.  E.  Robinson,  Engineer,  Blackbrook,  near  Lougno  & 


do. 


do. 


Wallasey  U.D.C.  . .  W  H.  Travers,  Public  Offices,  Egremont,  Cheshire  . 

Rawtenstall  Coporation  . .  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Kawtenstan 

Great  Western  Railway  .  G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  8tation,  London  . 

Beverley  Highways  Committee  ....  E.  Picker.  Surveyor.  Beverlev  . 


rseveney  rugnways  committee  ... .  js.  ncaer.  ssurveyor.  nevenev  . . . •  •  w 

Southgate  U.D.C . 1  Council’s  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Palmers  Green,  ru 

St.  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians  Steward  of  the  Infirmary.  Rackham-street,  Hotting  > 


Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham  . 

Gorman  &  Ross,  Architects,  Long  Eaton . . 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  ot  Work  or  Materials. 


Quarrviug  and  Carting  Bond  Materials  •■•■■■■■  ■  •  • 
£,V»“mtore  and  Vine,  wire  M . . .... 

Materials  . . - . \\\'., . 

Repair  of  Roads, 

Sewers . 

Team  Labour  .. 

Road  Materials  . 

Briffat  M-PM-toM,'  Westleigh . 

fcSiSSSd.  Bumiarn  i '.  !  i  i  i  J  J  ■  J ; ; ; ;  ■  • 

(“UVfcWreiigtt.itoVi'ei^g.'Kaiiway-street 
♦Annual  Contracts  . . 

•Neu'serting  Office,  Shepherd’s  Biisli.'w.  .......... 

AlterahonB.1  etc.",  to  National  Schooisi  Kagian . 

BSlre  Sohools,  Higher  Broughton . 

<S!  and  Erection  of  Temporary  Bulding 
Wev>n  Methodist  Church,  Durham-rd.,  Gateshead 

Road  Materials,  Cartage,  and  Team  Labour . 

Making  good  River-street . 

•New  Post  Office  at  Batley  . 

♦Supplying  and  Fixing  Hydraulic  Lift  . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  (2*  miles) . 

T.avinz  Pipes,  etc . . . 

Brickwater  Tower  and  Pumping  Station  . 

Engine  and  Pump  . 

Steel  Tank  . . . 

Newbridge  Waterworks . 


Annual  Contracts  . . 

Sewerage  Disposal  Works. . . 

Annual  Contracts,  Engineer's  Department  . 

Annual  Contracts,  Electricity  Department  . 

Stone  . •■••••, . 

Pipe  Sewers  (Sewerage  Works) . 

Sewerage  Works,  Weston . . . 

•Public  Library,  High-street,  Bromley  . 

Electric  Lighting  Works  . . . . . . . . 

Concrete  to  Footways  and  Back  Streets  . 

Electrical  Plant  (five  contracts) . . . . 

•Municipal  Buildings  . . .  •  •  - - -  •  • 

Deepening,  etc.,  St.  George’s  Channel,  Bermuda 

Pair  of  Houses,  Moorhead,  Shipley  . 

Five  Houses,  Bradford  (Mason  Labour  only)  . . . 

Two  Cottages,  Church-street,  Abertridwr . 

Alterations,  etc.,  “  Green  Dragon  Hotel,”  Newtown 
Two  250  h.p.  Furnaces  for  Calcium  Carbide  Manuf’re. 

Sinking  Shaft  at  West  8tanley  Colliery . 

Asphalting  200  sup.  yds.  Ashington  Colliery  . . 
Machine  for  Washing  Broken  Stone  for  C’ncr’te  M’k’g. 

Villa,  Husthwaite,  near  Easingwoid  . 

Four  Houses,  Sherburn . . 

♦Erection  of  Now  Infirmary,  etc . 


'■3  By  whom  advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


Midlothian  C.C . 

Sowerbv  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Electricity  Committee 

Acton  District  Council . 

Masham  U.D.C . 

Stanley  U.D.C.' . 

Hardingstone  U.D.C . 

Headington  R.D.C . 

do. 

Leigh  Corporation  . 

Bucks  C.C . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . . 

Dublin’.Corporation . 

Mailing  R.D.C . 

Escrick  R.D.C . 

Chatham  Town  Council  . 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

Dore  R.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 
Newton-in-Makerfield  U.D.C . 

Salford  Borough  Education  Com. 
Dept,  of  Agric.  &  Tech.  Inst.,  Ireland 


East  Sussex  Roads  &  Bridges  Comt. 
Brighouse  Highways  Committee  .  .' 
Commissioners,  H.M.  Office  of  Wks. 

Ealing  Town  Council  . 

Newton  Abbot  Union . 

Glonisford  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Naas  No.  1  R.D.C . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

B'lston  U.D.C . 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

do. 

Culham  R.D.C . 

Boston  U.D.C . 

Runcorn  R.D.C . 

Borougli  of  Bromley . 

Stoke  Newington  Borougli  Council 

South  Shields  Corporation . 

do. 

South  Shields  Town  Council . 

Crown  Agents  for  Colonies . 


Loughborough  Corporation  . 


Mrs.  Lolley  . . 
Steyning  Union . 


Road  Office,  County-buildings,  Edinburgh . 

R.  W.  Evans,  Clerk,  Commercial  Bank-chambers,  Halifax . 

J.  G.  Griffin,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Swindon . 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Sec.,  Electricity  Depart.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

D.  J.  Ebbetts,  Surveyor,  57,  High-street,  Acton,  W . 

C.  F.  P.  Edmundson,  Clerk,  Masham  . 

J.  Routledge,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Stanley  . 

J.  C.  Sturgess.  Surveyor,  13,  Lutterworth-road,  Northampton  . . 
J.  C.  Coates,  District  Surveyor,  Hartfleld  Cottage,  New  Headington 
do. 

T.  Hunter,  Borough  Engineer,  Leigh,  Essex  . . 

R.  J.  Thomas,  County  Surveyor,  Aylesbury  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . 

City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin  . 

C.  Souter,  Sanitary  Inspector,  West  Mailing  . 

F.  A.  Camidge,  Clerk,  3,  Stonegate.  York  . 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham . 

Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N . . 

P.  Gwillim.  Cwm  Dulas,  Pontrilas . 

J.  Wager,  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

Stores  Clerk,  Gas  Works,  Earlestown  . 

W.  H.  D.  Caple,  Architect,  Church-street-chambers,  Cardiff  .... 

C.  K.  &  T.  C.  Mayor,  Archs.,  41,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester 

Offices  of  Department,  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin . 

W.  Stanley  Ellison,  Architect,  22,  Sir  Thomas-street,  Liverpool.. 
F.  J.  Wood,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Lewes  . 

S.  S.  Haywood,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Brighouse 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  HaU,  Ealing,  W . 

The  Clerk,  Newton  Abbot  . 

J.  T.  Eayrs,  Engr.,Clarence-chbrs.,  39,  Corporation-st.,  Birmingham 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

D.  J.  Purcell,  Clerk,  Council  Office,  Naas.  Ireland . . . 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend-on-Sea . 

H.  Hargreaves.  Public  Offices,  Barking,  Essex  . 

B.  Latham,  M.Iust.C.E.,  Parliament-mans’ns.Victoria-st.,Westm’r. 

Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon . 

Chief  Electrical  Engineer,  Dumsford-road,  Wimbledon . 

B.  Challonor,  59,  Stert-street,  Abingdon . . 

J.  Rowell,  Engineer,  Church-lane.  Boston,  Lincolnshire  . 

J.  Diggle  &  Son.  Engineers,  14,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Town  Clerk’s  Office  . 

Talbot  &  Stevenson,  Engineers,  26.  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

S.  E.  Burgess,  Borough  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields .... 

J.  H.  Cawthra,  Borough  Electrical  Enaineer,  South  Shields  - 

Central  Hall,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields . 

Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  Whitehall-gardens,  London,  S.W.  .. 

S.  171,  “  Observer  ”  Office,  Bradford  . 

W.  Clark  &  Sons,  Fourlane-ends,  Bradford . . . 

F.  Harris,  13,  High-street,  Abertridwr . 

H.  Higginson,  Architect,  3.  Lonsdale-street,  Carlisle . 

W.  Tatlow,  20,  Fleet-street,  Dublin . 

The  Manager  . 

T.  Boutland,  Bandmaster,  Ashington  . 

C.  E.  Robinson,  Engineer,  Blackbrook,  near  Loughborough  .... 

T.  Stokes,  Architect,  Thirsk  . 

W.  Lolley,  Avenue-crescent,  Harehills-road,  Leeds  . 

Clerk,  Union  Offices,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex . 


Feb.  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  22 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  23 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  24 
do. 

Feb.  25 
Feb.  27 
do. 

Feb.  28 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  29 
Mar.  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  4 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  7 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  8 
do 

Mar.  13 
Mar.  18 
Apr.  10 
JN  o  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom'  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Feb.  24 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  thie  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvii. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  161. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  three  pair  of  semi¬ 
detached,  houses,  Regent's  Park-road  Estate,  Finchley, 
for  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  Mr.  T.  Merrison  Garrood, 
architect,  Birkbeck  Bank-chambers,  W.C. 


H.  Line  .  £4,680 

J.  Johnson  &  Sons  4,538 
Read  &  Wilkinson  4,480 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  4,250 

T  3,798 


J.  Roberts . . ..  3’l50  , 

%  Including  extras. 


W.  Jaggers  & 

0,,  of  Albert’s 
Works,  Deptford, 
and  Bromley-by- 
Bow*J  .  £3,240 


LUTHRIEBANK. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Luthriebank,  Fife.  Messrs.  Thoms  &  Wilkie,  architects, 
46,  Reform-street,  Dundee.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

Mason :  ,J.  &  D.  Ross,  Newburgh,  Fife* _ £345  0  0 

Joiner:  W.  Kuist,  Woodhaven,  Wormit,  Fife*  329  17  0 
Plumber:  D.  Brown,  South  Tay-street, 

Dundee* .  117  00 

Plasterer :  G.  Kiigour,  126,  Blackness-road", 

Dundee* .  gg  35 

Slater :  T.  Black,  South-street,  St.  Andrews, 
Rife*,....... .  ’ 


50 


1  ^ARK.— For  the  enlargement  of  Manor 
Park  Sehool,  for  the  East  Ham  Education  Committee. 
^ur‘,18>  architect,  11  and  12,  Finsbury-square, 

F.  &  A.  Wiilmott . .  £7.297 


Almond  &  Son,  Ltd.  £8,100 
J.  Chessum  &  Sons  7,700 

J.  Gregory .  7,601 

Holliday  &  Green- 

wood,  Ltd .  7,587 

B.  E.  Nightingale  7,628 
otimpson  &  Co.  ..  7,500 

H.  J.  Carter .  7,357 

?•  .  7,347 

J.  W.  Jerram  _  7  298 


■1.  .  TlllliUUbt.  ,  Xl.ZVt 

A.  E.  8ymes .  7,202 

W.  Grega'r  &  Son. .  7,200 
H.  C.  Horswill  ....  7,199 
J.  S.  Hammond  & 

Son . 6,959 

W.  J.  Maddison, 
Clarkson  -  street, 
Canning  Town*  .  6,829 


MERTHYR. — -For  erecting  stabling,  lofts,  etc.,  with 
boundary  wails  and  out-buildings,  for  Mr.  S.  P.  Leyshon, 
Mr.  Arthur  Marks,  architect  and  surveyor,  Merthyr 
Express-chambers,  Merthyr  Tydfll : — ■ 

W.  Watts  ....  £1,435  10  I  W.  C.  Jones  . .  £1,247  0 

J.  Jenkins  _  1,420  0  R.  Lloyd,  George- 

J.  Williams....  1,376  0  town,  Merthyr*  1,180.0 
E.  L.  Sullivan..  1,259  o| 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £1,333  12s.] 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.  —  For  new  school 
buildings,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Grammar 
School 


S.  Fenwick 

&  Co.  . .  £30,472 


J.  Howe  c 
Co. 


26,201  1  6 
25,814  8  0 


T.  Weather- 

itt .  25,664  0  0 

S.  Easten  .  25,351  0  0 
W.  T.  Weir  25,302  0  0 
J.  C.  Hope  25,277  3  11 
S.  Sheriff  & 

Sons ....  25,251  17  1 

S.  F.  David¬ 
son  .... 

J.  &r  W. 

Lowry  ..  25,108  0  .  0 
E.  Weather- 

ley  ....  25.085  10  0 

T.  Lumsden  24,922  0  0 
W.  Worley, 

jun .  24,752  1  11 

I.  Bewley  .  24,502  8  2 

Elliott  Bros.  24,349  15  10 


25,228  15 


Watt  Bros.  £24,318  18 
A.  Pringle  24,307  0 
i  t  h 


24,275  0  0 


24,146 


Bros., 

Ltd.  .. 

J.  C.  Fer¬ 
guson  . . 

Arm  itage 
&  Hodg¬ 
son  .... 

Nicholls  & 

Co .  24,072  15  0 

W.  Foster  23,980  0  0 
J  .  W  . 

B  r  aith- 
waite  & 

Co .  23,496  3  8 

T.  Hunter  23,450  14  2 
Middle- 
miss 

Bros.  23,256  12  9 
T.  Riley..  22,959  15  1 
J.  Parkin¬ 
son  & 

Sons, Ltd.  22,912  2 
H.  Arnold 

&  Son*  21,871  13  5 


NORTH  COWTON.— For  house.  North  Cowton, 
Darlington,  for  Mr.  W.  Peacock.  Mr.  J.  E.  Walton, 
architect,  Northallerton  : — 

Stockdale  &  Walton,  East  Cowton*  ....  £396 


NORTH  OTTERINGTON.— For  alterations  to  house, 
for  Mr.  J.  Hutton,  M.P.  Mr.  J.  E.  Walton,  architect, 
Northallerton.  No  quantities  : — 

T.  &  J.  Willoughby,  Northallerton*  - £140 

RAPHOE. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  manse, 
Raphoe,  Londonderry,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Craig  Wallace. 
Mr.  J-  M' Intyre,  architect,  Letterkenny 
J.  McClay  &  I  McCosker, 

Sons  ......  £345  12  0  Raphoe*  ..  £276  0  0 

J.  Baird  ....  297  9  6  |  J.  Johnston  . .  285  0  0 

SELBY. — For  the  completion  of  a  Dutch  barn  at 
Chester  Court  Hall,  for  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Gray,  Chester 
Court  Hall.  Selby.  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Kirton,  archi¬ 
tects,  Exchange-buildings,  Lowgate,  Hull  .- 

mMi  1 -  c _  CI71  I »  nihnnlf  . 


Wright  &  Son  ..  £171  18 
W.  &  J.  Oakes  . .  160  0 

J.  V.  Coonan....  119  10 

D.  Downer .  115  0 

T.  W.  Ward  -  113  0 


OWgaiiO,  null  . —  _ 

Dibnak  . £100  0 

A.  Dougill  &  Co., 

Ltd,,  Gt.  George- 
street,  Leeds*. .  89  10 


3HORNCLIFFE  CAMP.— For  erecting  a  new  post¬ 
ed!5  Wise  ..  £2,296  0  0]  Gann  *  Co...  £1,774  0  0 
J.  Gosby  ....  2,221  13  ?  N.  White  . . .( 


1,745  0  0 


F.  McholiV ". 2*200  0  0  G.  Castle  & 

T.  L.  Fearon  1,990  6  0  Son  . ... ...  1,699  16  0 

*OravKS“  °°  1,694  0,0 

t"  T.  SDenne  1,893  O  0  ;  G.  Browning  J  J 

East  &  Hyde  1,852  0  0  j  K.  Webster. .  1,450  0  0 

G.  H.  Denne 

&  Son  ... .  1,850  0  0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feurualy  it.  1905. 


SKIPTON. — For  erecting  a  detached  residence  near 
Raikes-road.  Mr.  J.  W.  Broughton,  architect,  19, 
High-street,  Skipton  : — 

K Builder  :  W.  Daggett,  _Skipton* . '• 

Joiner :  A.  Shaw,  Skipton* . / 

Plasterer :  T.  Hudson,  Skipton* . >  £975 

Painter  and  Plumber  :  G.  H.  Mason.  Skipton*  l 

r  Tilers  :  Thornton  &  Son,  Skipton*  . ) 

[Bach  trade  let  separately.  There  were  about  forty 
Tenders.] 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  erection  of  houses,  St. 
Mary’s-avenue  West,  for  Mrs.  C.  C.  Herbert.  '  Mr.  C. 
Cooke,  architect,  Southend-on-Sea  : — 

E.  Tomkins  ......  £1,800  I  H.  It.  Wilkinson  . .  £1,585 

Whur  &  Campkin  1,700  |  C.  Wingrave*  _  1,575 

SOUTH  SHIELDS. — For  rebuilding  business  pre¬ 
mises,  No.  32,  Fowler  -  street.  South  .shields,  for 
Councillor  J.  W.  Henderson.  Bills  of  quantities  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Fred  Rennoldson,  South  Shields : — 


.T.  Young. .  . .  £1,405  0  0 
J.  C.  Nicliol. .  1,385  0  0 

A.  Ross  ....  1,375  10  0 
G.  Thornton 

&  Co .  1,317  8  0 

Sheriff  &  Sons  1,300  0  0 


W.  Wilson  <& 

Sons . £1,295  5  0 

T.  Banks.,..  1.268  9  0 
J.  Carruthers  1,216  18  6 
R.  Harper  ..  1,212  16  6 
W.  Allison*..  1,200  2  1 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. — For  erecting  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Messrs.  G.  Baines  fy  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
architects,  5,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


T.  H.  Kingerleo 

&  Sons . £4,261  0 

V  a  1 1  a.  n  c  0  & 

Blythe .  4,223  0 

F.  Messom  ....  4,179  0 

Coulson  &  Lofts  4,060  0 
C.  North .  3,958  0 


Kerridge&Shaw  £3,926  0 
W.  Mawle  &  Co.  3,612  10 
T.  Barlow  &  Co. 

A.  Earnshaw  . . 

J.  Greenwood, 

Wood  -  street, 

Mansfield*  . . 


3,500 
3,356  0 


3,320 


SWINDON. — For  roadmaking,  paving,  etc.,  Deburgh- 
street,  Even  Swindon  Estate,  for  Mr.  James  Morrison, 
J.P.  Messrs.  William  Drew  &  Sons,  surveyors,  Regent- 
circus,  Swindon1:  — 

J.  Williams.  Swindon* . £395  2  9 

[Four  tenders  received.] 


THORNTON-LE-MOOR. —  For  erecting  new  stables, 
etc.,  for  Messrs.  Dover  &  Newsome  Baxter,  Ltd.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Walton,  architect  and  surveyor,  Northallerton. 
Quantities  by  architect : — 

S.  Scott,  Northallerton* . £130  19  6 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  private  street  works, 
Culverden  Down-road,  for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells 


E.  J.  Logan..  £5,582  15  9 
J.  Jarvis  & 

Son  .  4,100  0  0 

J.  Crates  & 

Son  .  4,100  0  0 

W.  Arnold  & 

Sons  ......  4,038  1  3 


T.  Hallett  & 

Son  ' . .  £3,901  19  5 

F.  Thacker..  3,761115 
W.  Wilson  . .  3,588  1  6 

W.  H.  Wheeler, 

London*  . .  8,484  5  0 


WALTHAM  ABBEY. — For  erecting  a  25-ft.  Rpan 
road  bridge  over  the  Cobbin  Brook,  near  the  Green 
Man,  for  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urbau  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  T.  Streather,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Waltham  Abbey : 


L.  &  W.  Patman.  £520  0  I 
A.  T.  Catley  ....  440  U 

J.  Oram .  406  0 

A.  Robbins .  394  17  I 


Grounds  &  New¬ 
ton  .  £385  0 

P.  Paul,  Waltham 
Abbey*  .  379  10 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £400.] 
WELLINGBOROUGH. — Fcr  erecting  Baptist  church. 
Messrs.  George  Baines  &  R.  Palmer  Baines,  architects, 
",  Clement’s-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Kerridge  &  Shaw  £2,649  0 
A.  T.  Hawtin  . .  2,460  0 

C.  E.  Bayes  _  2,440  0 

Goodman  &  Mur- 

kitt .  2,409  0 

H.  Green  .  2,398  0 

Hacksley  Bros. . .  2,379  0 


R.  Marriott  . 

O.  P.  Drever. 

G.  Henson . 

W.  Stevens  - 

E.  Brown  &  Son, 

Castle  -  street, 
Wellingborough*  2,325  0 


,  £2,375  0 
2,359  9 
2,350  0 
2,343  6 


B.  NOWELL  v  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road ,  KENSINGTON* 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


WENVOE. — For  widening  and  reconstructing  a 
portion  of  Twynvrodin-road,  for  the  Llandaff  and  Dinas 
Powis  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Holden,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff 

W.  Ball .  £373  10  3 

E.  Osmond,  Great  House,  Ely,  Glam.*  303  15  6 
H.  Ringham .  217  11  8 

WIGSTON  MAGNA  (Leicestershire).— For  the  con¬ 
struction  in  Aylestone-lane  of  156  lineal  yds.  of  12-in. 
stoneware  pipe  sewer,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  G.  J.  Clark,  Surveyor,  Council’s  Offices, 
Station-road,  Wigston  Magna.  Quantities  by  Surveyor :  — 
O.  Wright  <fe  Co.  £338  9  6  I  A.  Palmer, 

Stimson  &ltoll-  Leicester*  ..  £265  19  9 

ston .  275  10  0  | 


WINCHMORE  HILL. — For  the  installation  of  fire- 
alarms  at  Northern  Hospital,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Engincer-in-Chiet' : — - 

Leggatt  AHuett  £650  0  0  1  J.  Brydon  & 


490 

484 

463 


Tam  p  li  n 
Makovski.Ltd. 

G.  &  H.  Turner 
J.  T.  Halsey  . . 

Tilley  Rros.  . . 

C.  W.  Were  A  Co,  450  4  6 
National  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. .Ltd.  435  0  0 
Private  Wire  A 
Telephone  In¬ 
stallation  Co., 

Ltd . 

Cox-Walkers  .. 

Baxter  A  Impev  321  15.0 
A.  H.  Marshall  320  0  0 
Lawrences,  Ltd.  320  0  0 


298  0  0 


Sons .  £310  10  0 

0  0  J  G.  Weston  A 

0  0  !  Sons  . . 

8  6  I  Electrical  E11- 
0  0  I  gineering  A 

Maintenace  Co.  295  0  0 
R.  M  e  1  h  u  i  sh, 

Ltd . 

(  Lea,  Son.  A  Co. 

I  Cross  A  Cross . . 

I  N  e  w  System 
0  0  j  Private  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. ....  228  13  6 
Jackson  Bros., 

The  Broadwav, 

Plaistow.  E.*  210  10  0 


262 

251 

249 


0  0  : 


WITHERNSEA. — For  remaking  High  Brighton- 
street,  Withernsea,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Thompson  A  Kirton,  surveyors,  Exchange- 
Luildings,  Lowgate,  Hull: — 

Contracts  Nos.  1  and  2. 

T.  Burrell,  Cleveland-avenue,  Victor- 
street,  Hull* . .  £138  5 

WOOD  BRIDGE  (Surrey). — For  erecting  a  new  pavi-. 
lion  for  scarlet  fever,  and  small  additions  to  administra¬ 
tive  block,  etc.,  at  the  Hospital,  for  the  Guildford, 
Godaiming,  and  Woking  Joint  Hospital  Board.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Lunn,  architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford: — 


E.  A  J.  H.  Holden  £3,816 

R.  Smith  . 

S wayne  A  Son  .... 

T.  H.  Kingerleo  A 

Sons  . 

Higgs  A  Outhwaite 

Crdssby  A  Co . 

Jenkins  A  Sons, Ltd. 
HiglettA  Hammond  3,604 
Drowley  A  Co .  3,494 


3,581 

3,537 

3,531 

3,524 


Martin,  Wells,  A  Co.  £3,475 

McC.  E.  Fitt  _  3,446 

S.  Ellis  .  3,445 

W.  Smith  A  Sons. .  3,350 
Tribe  A  Robinson  .  3,345 
H.  C.  Hughes  ....  3,330 

Mitchell.  Shalford*  3,320 
Oak  Building  Co., 

Ltd .  3,316 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.p  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  e. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  I 

16, 1 


n  Agent Mr.  B.  A.  William*, 
6,  Craven-street,  Strard. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cpw-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co, 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHEES,  , 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  : 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  &o„  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [T,1^SSB“ 

METCHIM  &  SON!  8,32RCL  EM  ENT’S  LANE,  E.C, 
“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  liL 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Bd.,  KENSINGTON, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  oj 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerts, 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  oiler  Fleers, 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


French  Asohate 


bo, 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  Sc. 
For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
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Architecture  and  Commercialism : 

ONDON  is  full  of  the 
stir  connected  with 
the  schemes  for  new 
streets  and  the- new  1 
buildings  which  are 
concomitant  with 
them.  Great  are 
the  opportunities 
which  are  now 
offered  for  the  permanent  architectural 
improvement  and  dignifying  of  the 
capital,  for  the  introduction  of  a  high 
class  of  architecture  into  our  streets, 
for  securing  fine  effects  of  architectural 
and  symmetry.  But,  unfor- 
in  the  schemes  for  new  buildings 
which  are  being  put*  forward  and  pro¬ 
claimed  aloud  on  the  house-tops  or  in 
advertisement  columns  (which  are  the 
modern  equivalent  for  the  house-tops 
of  the  Old  Testament)  architectural  art, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  last 
thing  that  is  thought  of.  The  object  of 
those  who  take  up  a  plot  of  building  land 
on  a  new  street  is,  naturally,  to  make 
money  out  of  it.  We  do  not  blame  them 
lor  that ;  but  why  should  it  be  supposed, 
as  it  apparently  is,  that  getting  a  return 
for  the  money  is  incompatible  with  the 
employment  of  an  eminent  architect  or 
•’w^h  any  attempt  at  high-class  archi¬ 
tecture?  We  read  in  papers  just  now  of 
many  building  schemes  which  are  or  are 
k  be  submitted  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  their  approval— schemes  ’  for 
new  hotels,  new  theatres,  etc.,  mostly  of 
immense  size  and  which  must  have  con- 
81  era^e  effect  for  good  or  bad  on  the 


architecture  of  London.  On  what  prin¬ 
ciple  or  from  what  causes  is  it  that  the 
projectors  of  such  building  schemes 
almost  invariably  seem  to'  gravitate 
towards  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
intellectual  stratum  of  the  architectural 
profession,?  Hardly  ever-  do  we  read, 
in  connexion  with  these  building  schemes 
in  new  streets,  the  names  of  architects 
who  are  celebrated  as  such,  who  occupy 
the  higher  rank  of  the  profession,  and  who 
are  favourably  known  in  the  world  of 
art.  There  seems  to  be  among  building 
promoters  a  kind  of  natural  antipathy  to 
and  dread  of  art,  or  of  architecture  in  its 
higher  sense.  When  we  see  the  usual 
enthusiastic  paragraphs  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  (one  wonders  who  furnishes  those 
paragraphs)  about  some  astonishing  new 
hotel  or  theatre  which  is  to  surpass  every 
other  erection  of  its  kind  in  splendour 
and  convenience,  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  we  shall  not  see  in  connexion  with  it 
the  name  of  any  eminent  architect,  any 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  any 
one  who  has  an  artistic  reputation.  It 
is  not  really  that  architects  of  the  higher 
class  make  a  building  cost  more  ;  but 
they  wish  to  take  time  and  consideration 
about  it ;  whereas  what  is  wanted  is  the 
kind  of  architect  who  will  rush  the  thing 
through  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  moment  when  it  will  begin  to 
pay  a  return  ;  and  in  some  cases,  too, 
we  believe,  tbe  architect  is  selected  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  willing  to  invest  money 
in  the  building  as  well  as  to  draw  the 
plans. 

It  is  hardly  the  way  to  improve 
London  architecture:  It  is  true  that  the 


County  Council  is  supposed  to  approve 
the  designs  and  to  have  a  power  to  veto 
them.  But  we  fear  this  is  an  influence 
which  does  not  go  a  very  long  way 
towards  obtaining  a  higher  result.  The 
County  Council  had  originally  enter¬ 
tained  the  larger  and  more  spirited  idea 
that  designs,  for  buildings,  on  the  two 
most  important  new  streets  were  to  be 
carried  out  by  one  of  a  list  of  eminent 
architects  named.  This  would  have 
secured  a  higher  order  of  architectural 
talent  being  employed  on  the  new  London 
architecture.  But  those  -who  had,  pro¬ 
posed  this  well-intentioned  scheme 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bullied  out  of  it 
by  a  majority  who  were  either  ignorant 
or  who  had  their  own  interests  to  serve. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  London 
County  Council  to  reconsider  .its  policy 
in  these  matters,  and  to  take  a  higher 
and  more  decisive  line  in  regard  to  the 
many  new  additions  which  are  at  present 
proposed  (in  some- cases  wo  might  say 
threatened)  to  the  architecture  of 
London.  The  proposed  French  restaurant 
and  garden  scheme  for  the  .  central  site 
between  Aldwych  and  the  Strand  we 
should  in  itself  have  been  disposed  to 
welcome,  if  well  carried  out  in  detail,  as  it 
would  have  secured  an  open  space  where 
it  would  be  very  desirable:  There  seem 
however  to  be  drawbacks  other  than 
architectural  connected  with  it.  But  the 
intrusion:  of  monster  hotels  and  other 
such  buildings  on  prominent  sites,  re¬ 
gardless  of  either  architectural  scale  or 
nobility  of  style,  ought  to  be  checked, 
or  new  London  will  be  irretrievably 
spoiled: 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 

HE  Court  of  Appeal  has  recently 
had  to  deal  with  a  heavy 
list  of  over  forty  appeals  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
and  it  is-  noteworthy  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  decisions  reported  have 
to  do  with  the  building  trade.  As  usual, 
“  scaffolding  ”  takes  a  prominent  place 
in  the  decisions.  In  the  case  of  Aylward 
v.  Mathews  the  respondent  was  a  crane 
erector,  and  the  applicant  was  employed 
by  him  in  the  construction  of  a  platform 
for  a  crane  which  was  to  be  used  in 
erecting  certain  school  buildings.  The 
platform,  which  was  62  ft.  in  height  at 
the  time  of  the.  .accident,  was  a  wooden 
structure  supported  on  three  legs,  which 
were  let  into  the  ground  and  surrounded 
by  bricks  and  other  material  to  keep 
them  in  place.  The  legs  were  connected 
by  cross-pieces,  and  planks  were  placed 
on  these  cross-pieces,  and  ladders  placed 
on  the  planks.  Whilst  working  on  one 
of  these  legs  on  a  ladder  one  of  the 
planks  supporting  it  broke,  and  the 
applicant  sustained  inj  uries.  It  was 
contended  that  a  temporary  wooden 
structure  such  as  the  above  was  not  a 
“building”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  but  the  Court,  affirming  the  arbi¬ 
trator,  held  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  such  a  structure,  whether  of 
wood  or  not,  and  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  being  deemed  in  fact  a 
“  building,”  especially  as  in  all  respects 
it  fell  within  the  purport  of  the  Act. 
The  point  is  much  the  same  as  that 
implied  in  the  decision  in  McCabe  v, 
Jopling  and  Palmer’s  Travelling  Cradle, 
Limited,  but  in  that  case  the  Palmer 
Company  erected  the  temporary  struc¬ 
ture  on  an  existing  building. 

In  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Hawley  a  shop 
was  being  converted  into  a  restaurant, 
and  the  applicant,  a  working  carpenter, 
was  engaged  to  put  up  a  screen  and  to  fit 
a  lift  by  the  respondent,  the  owner.  At 
the  same,  time  another  person  was 
engaged  in  making  a  fireplace  and  a  brick 
chimney,  and  for  this  latter  purpose  this 
last  contractor  had  erected  a  scaffolding. 
This  scaffolding  was  in  no  way  necessary 
for  the  work  the  applicant  was  engaged 
upon,  although  he,  as  a  matter  of  com 
venience,  did  make  some  slight  use  of  it. 
The  I  applicant  whilst  hammering  a  nail 
into  the  screen  sustained  an  injury  to  the 
eye.  The  learned  County  Court  judge 
held  that  the  applicant  could  not  recover 
compensation,  since  the  respondent  was 
not  an  “  undertaker  ”  within  the  meaning 
of  section  7,  subsect.  2,  of  the  Act,  be¬ 
cause  by  reference  to  subsection  1  of  the 
same  section  the  “  undertaker  ”  must 
be  the  person  “  undertaking  the  repair, 
construction,  or  demolition  ”  of  the 
building  “  by  means  of  a  scaffolding.” 
The  Court  of  Appeal  did  not  agree  with 
this  view,  but  held  that-  it  was  not 
material  whether  the  undertaker  upon 
whom  the  claim  was  made  had  put  up 
the-  scaffolding,  since  all  that  the  Act 
requires  is  that  there  should  be  a  scaffold¬ 
ing  by  means  of  which  an  operation  of 
c  instruction,  demolition,  or  repair  is 
b  eing  carried  on.  The  Court  pointed  out 
that  the  fact  that  the  applicant  made 
some  use  of  the  scaffolding  sufficed .  to 
bring  the  case  on  all  fours  with  Mason 
v.  Dean,  decided  in  .  19.00,  but.  it  is 


important  to  observe' that  this  decision  is 
not  confined  to  that  fact.  As  it  has  been 
already  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  the  case  of  Maude  v.  Brook  that  the 
accident  need  not  be  connected  with  the 
scaffolding  (see  also  Brindle  v.  Jones,  The 
Builder,  April  16,  1904,  p.  116),  and  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Hoddinott  v. 
Newton  Chambers  that  the  word 
“  scaffolding  ”  only  serves  to  form  an 
artificial  line  of  demarcation  between 
buildings  within  and  without  the  scope 
of  the  Act,  the  above  decision  appears 
the  only  logical  conclusion  the  Court 
could  arrive  at. 

In  the  case  of  Hartley  v.  Quick  the 
old  difficulty  occurred  of  determining 
what  constitutes  a  building  of  over  30  ft. 
high — a  question  which  has  caused  so 
much  litigation  that  the  Departmental 
Committee  recommended  this  limitation 
being  altogether  abolished.  A  contractor 
was  employed  by  the  Portsmouth 
Corporation  to  erect  a  building  which 
when  completed  was  to  form  part  of 
an  already  existing  electrical  generating 
station.  The  original  station  exceeded 
30  ft.  in  height.  The  trenches  for  the 
footings  of  the  new  building  had  been 
got  out,  and  in  places  some  part  of 
the  walls  had  been  carried  up  20  ft. 
No  part  of  the  new  building  had  been 
connected  with  the  existing  building,  but 
the  footings  had  been  got  in  right  up  to 
the-  old  building.  The  applicant  whilst 
working  on  the  new  building  sustained 
an  injury.  The  County  Court  judge  had 
held  that  if  the  two  buildings  were  ulti¬ 
mately  to  form  one  building  or  to  form 
two  buildings  to  both  of  which  an  existing 
party  or  other  wall  either  was,  or  was 
intended  to  be,  common,  so  long  as 
building  operations  were  being  carried  on 
in  connexion  with  both  buildings,  then 
both  were  within  the  Act.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  affirmed  the  finding  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  the  man 
was  employed  on  or  about  a  building 
exceeding  30  ft.  in  height,  since  the  new 
building  was  really  an  extension  of  the 
old  one  and  the  work  was  being  carried 
out  by  the  owner  of  both ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe  that  the  Court  especi¬ 
ally  excepted  the  cases  where  an 
independent  owner  was  erecting  an 
independent  building  involving  some  use 
of  a  party  wall.  The  contractor  was  the 
actual  respondent,  but  this  fact  made  no 
difference  as  regards  the  propositions 
above  stated. 

The  case  of  Coles  v.  Anderson  raises 
a  somewhat  novel  point  turning  on  the 
definition  of  an  “  engineering  work,” 
which  includes  “  any  work  of  construc¬ 
tion,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a  sewer.” 
The  respondent  was  a  contractor  who 
had  contracted  with  the  local  authority 
to  connect  a  drain  leading  from  a  private 
house  with  the  main  sewer.  The  owner 
had  constructed  the  drain  from  his  newly- 
erected  house  to  the  edge  of  the  footway, 
and  one  of  the  contractor’s  workmen  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  trench,  in  which 
the  pipe, was  to  be  laid  connecting  that 
drain  with  the  sewer.  Before  the  trench 
had  reached  the  sewer  or  the  sewer  had 
been  touched  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  The  Court 
of  Appeal,  reversing  the  finding  of  the 
County  Court  judge,  held  that  employ¬ 
ment^  on,  in,  or  about  an  engineering 
work  included  the  work  done  for  the 


purpose  of  obtaining  access  to  the  sewer 
as  well,  as  the  actual  work  of  making  the 
alteration  in  the  sewer  itself.  ° 

_  bhe  case  of  Castle  Spinning  Company, 
Limited,,  v.  Atkinson  a  point  of  practice 
was  decided.  The  employers,  who  had 
been  paying  an  injured  workman  weekly 
compensation  for  some  time,  applied 
under  paragraph  13. of  the  first  schedule 
of  the  Act  for  a  review  of  the  weekly 
payments,  .and  also  in  the  alternative 
for  their  redemption  by  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  not  exceeding  150/.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  this  attempt 
to  limit  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  redemp¬ 
tion  of  weekly  payments  in  effect  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  term  intq  the  Act  and  could 
not  be  supported.  '  As  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe-  before,  so  far  the  power 
given  by  the  Act  to  employers  to  redeem 
their  weekly  payments  by  a  lump  sum 
has  proved  a  dead  letter,  as  the  basis  of 
computation  adopted  by  the  Courts  has 
been  the  actuarial  value  of  the  weekly 
payments.  The  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a 
maximum  limit,  say  of  500/.,  might  be 
fixed  for  commutation  of  weekly  pay¬ 
ments,  and  this  would  certainly  tend  to 
make  the  Act  more  workable. 

It  only  remains  to  note  two  cases  ora 
what  is  a  “  workman  ”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Act.  In  the  case  of  Simpson 
v.  Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron,  and  Coal 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  first  time 
a  claim  was  made  under  the  Act  in 
respect  of  a  person  occupying  a  superior 
position.  The  claim  was  made  by  the 
widow  of  the  certificated  manager  of] 
a  colliery  whose  salary  was  400/.  per 
annum,  paid  monthly,  and  who  had  a 
house  found  for  him  and  house  coal  also 
free,  and  who  had  met  with  his  death 
in  the  mine  by  an  accident.  By  section  7, 
subsect.  2,  of  the  Act  a- “workman” 
is  defined  to  be  “  every  person  who  is 
engaged  in  an  employment  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  whether  by  way  of  manual 
labour  or  otherwise,  and  whether  his 
agreement  is  one  of  service  or  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  otherwise,  or  is  expressed  or 
implied,  is  oral  or  in  writing.”  The  Court 
of  Appeal,  whilst  commenting  on  the  uii- 
happy  definition  as  contained  in  the  Act, 
have,  by  reference  to  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Act,  and  especially  to  the  hunt 
placed  on  compensation  and  the  words 
“  workmen”  and  “  wages”  in  other. con¬ 
nexions  in  the  Act,  excluded  the  applicant 
in  this  case.  Lord  Justice  Mathew  held 
that  it  applied  only  to  workmen  paid  by 

weekly  wages.  Another  form  in  whmttj 
,the  question  “What  is  a  workman, 
arises  is  when  it  has  to  be  determined 
whether  a  man  is  a  workman  or  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor.  In  Clasper  v.  Com¬ 
mercial  Gas  Company  the  applicant  vas 
employed  by  his  father,  a  slater,  who  ha 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  respon 
.dents  to  take  off  a  roof  and  repair  it,  being 
paid  7s.  6d.  per  square  yard  for  the  tiling 
work  and  the.  rest  by  time.  .  The.  con¬ 
tractor  was  to  engage  the  necessary- -ine 
for  the  work,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  A 
respondents  according  to  the  nature 
the  work  they  were  engaged  upon, 
applicant  whilst  working  at  work  to 
paid' by  time  met  with  an  accident,  y 
the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  he  was 
servant  of  his  father  and  n0^  .°r 
respondents.  The  Departmental  ° 
mittee  made  no  recommendation  on 
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mibicct  yet  the  cases  seem  difficult  to 
Idle  TheCommittee  appears,  more- 
L  to  have  considered  the  case  oi  livans 
Penwyllt  Dinas  Silica  Brick  Company 
decided'  in  1902)  as  determining  the 
position  of  “buttymen”  i  in  mines  and 
Larries  who  provide  the  about  and  are 
mid  by  piece  work,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  maintained,  since  in  that  case  the  man 
led  made  a  special  agreement  with  his 
employers  that  he  was  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation  in  the  event  of  accident. 


NOTES. 


.  h  Referring  to  our  “  Note  ” 
Railway  last  week  on  “  American 
Accidents.  paqway  Accidents,”  we  may 
remark  that  the  Blue-book  now  issued 
bv  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  that  the 
number  of  accidents  to  passengers  from 
all  causes  during  the  three  months 
ending  September  30,  1904,  includes  only 
32 fatalities  and  757  cases  of  injury,  and 
it  should  be  noted,  that  accidents  to 
trains,  rolling-stock,  and  permanent  way 
were  responsible  for  the  injury  of  only 
173  passengers,  none  being  lolled.  Al¬ 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  base  any 
definite  comparison  on  these  figures, 
they  clearly  indicate  a  very  different  state 
of  things  from  that  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.  Taking  the  statistics  for 
the  year  1903,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  railway  mileage  of 
America  is  ten  times  that  of  this  country, 
we  find  that  about  sixteen  passengers 
are  killed  in  the  United  States  for  one 
passenger  here,  while  the  numbers  of 
those  injured  are  in  the  ratio  of  about 
seven  to  one  respectively. 


Til.  Llanelly  The  figUIes  >n  the  foregoing 
Railway  “Note”  are  distinctly,  re-- 
Aeciaont.  •  i  e  i 

assuring,  and  the  careful 
inquiry  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into 
the  cause  of  every  mishap  is  a  valuable 
safeguard  to  the  public.  The  report  of 
Colonel  Yorke  on  the  Llanelly  accident 
is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  latter 
point.  This  mishap  was  caused  by  the 
derailment  of  a  train  running  at  50  miles 
an  hour,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
that  the  leading  engine,  one  of  the  tank 
type,  was  the  first  to  leave  the  rails.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
^  °rke  that  this  useful  form  of  locomotive 
is  unsuitable  for  high  speeds,  as,  owing 
lo  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  and 
Rights,  dangerous  oscillation  is  most 
1  .  to  be  established.  The  recom- 
nendation  that  the  companies  should 
PPoint  an  expert  committee  to  inquire 
uto  the  behaviour  and  suitability  of 
ifferent  engines  for  various  speeds  and 
lasses  of  work  is  an  excellent  one, 
ehv  WG  k°Pe  adopted  without 
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town  announced  that,  as  the  result  of 
observations  extending  over  some  years, 
he  believed  the  site  of  his  house  had  sunk 
bodily.  This  opinion  was  verified  a  year 
later  by  the  comparison  of  levels  taken 
by  an  architect,  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  with 
those  of  the  Ordnance  survey  made  thirty 
years  before.  In  1895  the  North-Eastern 
district  was  re-levelled  by  the  Ordnance 
surveyors  and  the  levels  of  the  Sunder¬ 
land  bench  marks  were  then  found  to  be 
lower  than  those  taken  by  Mr.  Caws 
in  1885,  the  differences  ranging  from 
a  few  inches  to  as  much  as  6  ft.  Finally, 
in  1900,  a  second  survey  was  made  by 
Mr.  Caws,  and  the  results  of  this  showed 
that  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  town 
still  continued.  Local  geologists  have 
suggested  that  the  site  of  Sunderland  is 
gradually  sliding  into  the  sea,  but  we  are 
more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  lowering  of  the  levels  is  due  to 
mining  operations.  This  view  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  general  experience  of  the 
Ordnance  survey,  and  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  subsidences  are  not  more  marked 
on  the  sea  coast  than  at  places  inland. 
It  may  be  added  that  general  subsidences 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  observable  in  purely 
agricultural  districts. 


When  an  engineer  is  about 
Explosions,  to  repair  or  to  do  any  work 
requiring  the  disconnexion 
of  a  steam  pipe,  a  water  main,  or  an 
electric  conduit  he  is  first  careful  to  shut 
off  the  source  of  supply.  Plumbers  always 
follow  the  same  rule  in  connexion  with 
steam  and  water  pipes  and  with  electric- 
light  wires.  They  generally  do  the  same 
in  the  case  of  gas  pipes — that  is,  if  they 
are  careful  men.  Unfortunately,  some' 
of  them  seem  to  presume  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  escape  of  a  little  gas 
will  not  scald,  wet,  or  cause  any  direct 
inconvenience  to  the  operator  like  steam, 
water,  and  electricity.  The  gas  pipe  is 
disconnected,  and  the  optimistic  plumber 
tries  to  plug  or  cap  the  end  of  the  supply 
pipe  without  troubling  to  shut  off  the 
main  cock,  or  it  may  be  that,  having  shut 
off  the  supply  while  disconnecting  and 
stopping  the  end  of  a  pipe,  he  afterwards 
tries  to  replace  the  plug  or  cap  by  a 
permanent  fitting  at  the  end  of  a  close 
pipe  when  the  gas  is  on.  In  either  case 
his  misplaced  confidence  may  not  be 
justified  by  subsequent  events.  The 
explosion  in  Bloomsbury  a  few  months 
ago  and  the  more  serious  explosion  last 
week  at  the  Central  Railway  station, 
Glasgow,  sufficiently  prove  the  folly  of 
trusting  to  good  fortune  when  dealing  with 
gas  pipes.  At  Glasgow  four  men  were 
seriously  injured  and  about  100  ft.  of  a 
solid  concrete  platform  was  blown  up. 
It  is  simply  amazing  to  think  that  such 
risks  are  run  merely  to  save  the  trouble 
of  turning  a  cock. 


Overhead  ^DDENBROOKE 

°Mains.  read  a  paper  on  “  Overhead 
Mains  for  Electric  Distribu¬ 
tion  ”•  to  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  last  week.  This  method-  of 
transmitting  power,  although  used  exten¬ 
sively  abroad,  has  been  practically  pro¬ 
hibited  in  this  country  until  quite  recently. 
The  lecturer  had  an  easy  task  in  proving 
how  much  more  economical  overhead 
mains  would  be  than  the  present  system 
of  underground  mains.  He  showed  that 
for  the  same  .  capital  cost  the  power 
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companies  could  supply  at  least  three 
times  the  area  if  they  used  the  overhead 
system.-  As  a  compensation  for  the 
unsightliness  of  overhead  mains,  he 
mentioned  that  they  would  be  the  means 
of  abolishing  much  smoke  and  dirt  and 
heavy  coal  traffic  on  the  roadways.  By 
bringing  a  convenience  of  town  life,  also,- 
into  the  more  open  districts,  they  would  be 
an  aid  in  repopulating  the  country.  It 
was  stated  that  one  of  the  most  desirable 
objects  at  the  present  time  was 
the  extension  of  tramways  into  the 
country,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
construction  of  inter-urban  tramways. 
The  permission  to  erect  the  required 
mains  on  poles,  as  in  the  United  States, 
would  enable  many  tramway  companies 
to  extend  to  much  greater  distances 
than  they  can  at  present.  By  simply 
painting  the  poles  green  or  grey,  it  was 
stated  that  they  could  be  made  very 
unobtrusive.  In  discussing  whether  the 
supply  of  power  by  overhead  mains  was 
trustworthy  or  not,  the  lecturer  was 
more  convincing.  He  pointed  out  that 
towns  like  Rome,  Berne,  Milan,  Buffalo, 
etc.,  had  been  dependent  for  many  years 
on  electric  energy  supplied  over  distances 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  by 
overhead  mains,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  difficulties  in  connexion  with  lightning 
arresters,  which  had  now  been  overcome, 
the  service  had  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
Practically  no  difficulties  had  arisen 
from  wilful  damage,  as  people  abroad  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  shocks.  The  paper 
is. a  timely  one,  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
cases  where  the  use  of  overhead  mains 
might  be  permitted  with  advantage  to 
the  community. 

The  In  the  current  issue  of  the 
Weight  Proceedings  of  the  American 
oi  a  row  .  Society  0f  Qivn  Engineers 
Professor  Johnson  presents  some  addi¬ 
tional  data  which  surpass  the  results 
previously  given  by  him  and  quoted  in 
our  “  Note  ”  on  p.  82.  In  the  later 
experiments  forty  students  with  an 
average  weight  of  158-8  lb.,  assembled  in 
the  test  chamber,  resulted  in  the  load  of 
176-4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Then  forty  men 
weighing  163-2  lb.  each  were  put  in  the 
pen,  with  the  resultant  load  of  181-3  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  We  are  told  that  the  latter 
lot  were  “  all  undergraduate  students  of 
engineering,”  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  architectural  students  would  have 
acquitted  themselves  equally  well.  From 
figures  obtained  by  Dr.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard  Gymnasium,  with  the  aid  of  a 
planimeter,  it  appears  that  the  cross- 
section  of  a  man  standing  6  ft.  3  in.  high 
may  easily  reach  117  sq.  in.,  with  a 
corresponding  weight  of  177  lb.  This 
gives  218  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  the  maximum  unit  load  of 
a  crowd.  In  view  of  the  photographs 
and  data  now  before  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that_  live  lpads 
of  170  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  are  by  no- means 
unlikely,  and  that  loads  of- from  130  lb. 
to  140  lb.  must  often  occur  in  crowded 
buildings.  Furthei,  as  Professor- Johnson 
points  out,  the  careful  designer  will 
remember  that  180  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  well 
within  the  range  of  probabilities.  , 

pictures  An  exhibition  entirely  of 

by  pictures  by  M.  Le  oidane-r 

m.  Le  Sidaner.  be  expected  to  be 

somewhat  monotonous,  for '  he  has  been 
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known  so  far  as  the  painter  of  one  effect, 
that  of  old  buildings  painted  as  if  seen 
through  a  mist.  The  collection  of  his 
works  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  shows, 
however,  a  little  more  variety  than  might 
h  .1  ve  been  expected  ;  and  in  one  work, 
‘Mon  Jar  din  ”  (25),  which  is  the  more 
effective  from  its  contrast  with  the  style 
of  the  others,  he  shows  that  he  can,  when 
he  chooses,  paint  a  bright  and  true  effect 
of  open-air  daylight.  He  is  a  very 
gifted  artist,  and  if  he  can  only  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  his  particular  mannerism 
he  may  do  great  things.  Among  the  works 
in  this  exhibition  that  have  a  special 
charm,  besides  the  one  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are  “  Impression  de  Bruges  ”  (1), 
a  study  of  a  girl’s  head  with  a  dim  back¬ 
ground  of  city  scenery  just  indicated; 

“  Les  Lampions”  (5),  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  Chinese  lanterns  in  a  grey 
twilight ;  “  Barques  de  Pcche,  Coucher  de 
Sffeil  ”  (3)  and  “Canal  a  Bruges”  (6), 
two  vf  ry  effective  scenes  in  warm  and  in 
cold  light ;  “  Le  Petit  Pont  de'Fer,  Gisors  ” 
(19),  a  remarkable  piece  of  colour  wheie 
.  a  green-painted,  iron  bridge  spans  a  dark 
moat  over-hung  by  trees  ;  “  L’Automne  ’’ 
(22),  a  river  scene  also  very  fine  in  colour  ; 
“  L’Escalier  ”  (28);  “  Le  Petit  Pont 
Blanc  ”  (29),  where  the  old  houses  are 
very  effectively  treated.  The  artist  is 
not  so  successful  in  architecture  of  a 
more  important  class  ;  in  his  “  Chartres  ” 
(16)  the  cathedral  is  badly  drawn,  and  in 
.  “  Beauvais  ”  (12)  the  cathedral  fails  to 
show  its  scale  through  not  being  suffi- 
•ciently  set  back  in  perspective  from  the 
s mall  house  in  the  foreground.  The  trick 
of  effect  of  indicating  lights  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  building  in  an  otherwise  grey 
twilight  scene  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  ;  it  is  a  very  cheap  trick,  easily 
imitated  by  artists  of  far  less  ability. 
The  large  decorative  picture  entitled 

“Le  Printeinps  ”  (13)  shows  the  artist 
in  a  new  light,  as  a  painter  of  figures, 
which  however  are  rather  stiff,  though  the 
composition  is  pleasing  as  a  whole. 

Th0  The  collection  of  small  works 

Leicester,  by  Mr.  Austen  Brown,  Mr. 

Gallery-  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Coutts 

Michie,  at  the  Leicester  Gallery,  though 
very  unequal,  contains  some  things  of 
•  great  interest.  Mr.  Brown’s  “  Master 
Baby”  (1)  is  a  bad  beginning,  for  it  is  a 
baby  whose  face  is  not  modelled  and 
whose  eyes  are  only  blue  dots.  There 
are  some  interesting  though  rather  rough 
landscape  studies,  but  the  eye  is  caught 
at  once,  at  a  distance,  by  one  small 
work  —  “  Potato  Harvesting,  October 
evening”  (8),  which  one  at  once  recog¬ 
nises  as  a  real  picture  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  ;  one  of  those  inspirations 
in  composition  the  charm  of  which 
cannot  be  defined  in  words.  Mr. 
Brown  should  work  this  out  into  a  large 
picture  ;  it  has  the  makings  of  a  great 
work.  Mr,  Cameron’s  style  as  a  painter 
is  heavy  and  sombre,  he  is  essentially  a 
black  and  white  artist ;  but  “  St.  John- 
street,  Stirling”  (20),  is  a  powerful 
composition.  Mr.  Coutts  Michie’s  land¬ 
scapes  include  two  very  fine  things, 
“  The  Last  of  the  Harvest  ”  (25)  and 
“A  little.  Farm”  (27) ;  the  style 
is  rather  too  “vigorous”  and  there  is 
little  indication  of  detail,  but  for  compo¬ 
sition  and  ai-rial  effect  they  are  admirable. 
“  Romance  on  a  Haystack  (31)  is  a 


pretty  sketch  of  two  children  seated  on 
the  top  of  a  haystack  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture,  but  the  perspective  lines 
of  the  landscape  do  not  give  the  idea 
of  a  foreground  elevation  sufficient  to 
account  for  such  a  very  high  horizon  as  the 
picture  shows. 

Dudley  The  forty-first  exhibition  of 

Gallery  water-colours  by  the  Dudley 

Art  society.  Qaqery  Art  Society  consists 
very  largely  of  the  kind  of  works  which 
represent  a  certain  formal  excellence  in 
water-colour  painting  without  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  character.  Drawings  like  Mr. 
Hereford’s  “  St.  Michel,  Normandy  ” 
(8),  and  others  remind  one  too  much  of 
the  kind  of  art  which  Rowbotham’s  and 
Richardson’s  works  in  the  Society  of 
Water  Colours  used  to  represent  a  good 
many  years  ago;  works  in  which  fore¬ 
ground  and  distance  seemed  to  be  pre¬ 
arranged  on  a  received  system  of  colour¬ 
ing,  always  with  a  harmonious  and 
pleasing  effect,  but  an  effect  of  the  atelier 
rather  than  of  nature.  Mr.  Sylvester 
Stannard’s  larger  and  more  ambitious 
subjects  in  the  present  exhibition  have 
the  same  defect ;  they  look  like  made-up 
effects.  The  best  things  in  the  gallery 
are  among  the  more  slightly  executed 
works  in  which  we  find  breadth  of  style 
and  an  original  conception  of  colour  and 
composition  ;  as  in  most  of  Miss  Margaret 
Bernard’s  drawings,  Mr.  Wells’s  “  A 
Moorland  Stream  ”  (91),  and  Mr.  A. 
Stevens’s  “  Early  Morning  at  Sonning- 
on-Thames  ”  (146).  Miss  Rudd’s  two 
small  views  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire  (47 
and  58)  show  originality  of  style.  Among 
others  we  may  mention  various  works 
by  Mr.  G.  Marks  ;  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
“  Thames  above  Windsor  ”  (234)  and 
“  Worn-out  Vessels  at  Rye  ”  (242)  : 
Mr.  Duassut’s  “  Old  Cottage  near  Bad- 
don  ”  (246)  and  “  A  Wiltshire  Cottage  ” 
(253)  ;  Mr.  Stormont’s  “  A  Sand-built 
Ridge  ”  (78)  ;  Miss  Jex  Blake’s  “  Mea¬ 
dows  between  Winchester  and  St.  Cross  ” 
(164)  ;  Mr.  David  Green’s  “  Thursley 
Common  ”  (168)  ;  Sir  W.  Eden’s  little 
sketch  of  “  Pisa  ”  (178)  ;  Mr.  Dixey’s 
“  Spring-time,  Wargrave  ”  (232)  ;  Mr. 
Roscoe’s  “  A  Village  Street  ”  (240)  ;  and 
Miss  Martineau’s  “  The  Captain’s  Road  ” 
(280).  Architectural  subjects  are  neither 
largely  nor  very  well  treated  in  the  col¬ 
lection  ;  Mr.  Donisthorpe  Donne  has  a 
careful  but  not  very  effective  drawing  of 
“  Saracen  Architecture  in  the  Temple 
Enclosure,  Jerusalem  ”  (5)  ;  Mr.  Berenger 
Benger  illustrates  “  The  North  Door  of 
St.  Mark’s  ”  (154)  ;  and  Mr.  Mildmay 
exhibits  a  picture  of  “  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  ”  (123)  in  which  that  rather  too 
celebrated  building  is  worse  treated 
than  we  have  ever  seen  it  in  painting. 


The  gallery  under  this  title 

The  Modern  n  n  i  , 

Gallery.  has  changed  its  home  for 

the  better,  and  its  address 
is  now  at  61,  New  Bond-street.  The  old 
rooms  were  very  deficient  in  day-light, 
and  the  change  to  the  two  well-lighted 
ground  floor  galleries  at  No.  61  is  in 
every  way  an  advantage.  The  new 
gallery  is  at  present  filled  with  a  collection 
of  paintings  by  Mr.  Andrew  Colley,  a 
clever  follower  of  the  most  modern 
French  school  in  painting,  to  which  he 
brings  a  degree  of  talent  which  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  another 


and  better  manner  of  painting.  His 
scenes  in  Venice  are  the  best  things  in 
the  coHection.  “  Towards  the  Lido  ”  (8) 
is  a  powerful  piece  of  open  air  effect  and 
sunlight  on  water  ;  but,  as  in  so  many 
landscapes  of  ‘  this  school,  the  same 
texture  runs  through  everything— water, 
buildings,  and  sky  ;  the  mooring  posts  in 
the  foreground  are  there  in  perspective 
position,  but  do  not  stand  out  from  the 
background  and  the  water  as  they  would 
in  reality.  In  “Grand  Canal,  Venice” 
(26)  there  is  a  brilliant  effect  of  reflected 
light  on  the  water,  which  seems  to  flash  in 
your  eyes,  but  everything  else  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  this.  There  are  very  good 
compositions  among  the .  landscapes,  but 
they  are  not  like  nature  ;  they  do  not  give 
the  impression  of  nature ;  they  are  arrange¬ 
ments  of  paint  only  ;  and  the  one  called  I 
“  An  Old  House,  Laren  ”  (15),  is  simply 
a  kind  of  paint-pie,,  colour  planted  all  I 
over  the  canvas  in  streaks  and  ridges.  , 
Does  anyone  see  nature  like  that  ?  If 
so,  his  optic  nerve  must  be  diseased.  I 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ability  in 
these  pictures  we  admit ;  but  it  is  ability  I 
misdirected,  and  the  result  gives  us  little  I 
pleasure. 

- - — 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  an  article  by.  Mr  I 

I.  D.  Crace  on  “  Painted  Decoration,”  in  which 
die  subject  is  treated  with  especial  reference  to 
die  relation  of  such  decoration  to  the  archi-  I 
lecture.  The  principle  which  Mr.  Grace  lays  I 
lown  is  that  the  quality  which  most  makes  tor  I 
dignity  and  beauty  in  architecture  is  repose,  I 
tvhich  quality  comes  of  a  sense  of  firm  and  we  •  | 
balanced  stability;  whence  it  follows  that  an)  | 
jolour  used  in  beautifying  the  -  interior  of  I 
building  must  be  used  in  such  a  mannei '  as  o 
emphasise  the  appearance  of  sta"lllfcJly 
adjusting  the  value  of  the  colour  to  its  I 
position  in  the  scheme  of  expression  Ana. 
divides  buildings  into  two  classes,  there  w  j 
possess  strongly  marked  structural  features 
the  mouldings  of  the  architecture  and  th«  I 
which,  like  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  A m 
Chapel  at  Padua,  are  nearly  destitute J 
features  and  are  empty  shells  until  the  decora 

is  applied  to  them.  He  suggests,  and  wc  qm 
agree  with  him,  that  Giotto  tojtijjj 
course  in  giving  strength  to  the  yste  ^ 
decoration  by  dividing  off  his  , 

strongly  marked  bands  of 

which  suggest  structure,  whde-Jtohel  wfere  , 

painted  apparent  architecture  .  I 

none  existed;  certainly  a  totaUyf^^ 
ciple  of  decoration.  The  Sl?ine  ^mple  of  a 
great  set  of  paintings  but  no  n  ^ 
true  decorative  scheme.  As  modclle(1 

which  are  already  marked  by  boldtf  ^ 

architectural  features  in  relie  ,  we  h  ingly 

felt  that  colour  ought  to  be  ve  yPoutone 

applied  to  moulded  smfaees ,  to  bn  mould- 
member  or  to  throw  back  e ’^ow ;  tp 
ings  tell  by  contrast  of ^heir whole  sur- 
colour  them  strongly  an<J,0V®f  S  and  shadow 
face  is  apt  to  destroy  the  M  **  J 
effect,  as  the  strong  colouring  m haVe 

churches,  when  it  was  new,  m  point, 

done.  Mr.  Crace  does  not  Pre8S  tl[at  in 
though  he  does  say^ m  -s  to  the  build- 

that  case  the  painter  s  first  duty  is  t0  be 

ing,  and  that  no  part  of  such  a  building  ^ 
looked  at  as  a  mere  canvas  for  h  u  J  ^ 

frame  for  the  work  ujlund  considerate  one, 
article  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  con  ^  ate 
and  should  have  the  attenUo  t  bui](]ings- 
concerned  with  the  deeoratipn  «  ijg  &  g00d 
The  frontispiece  to  the  ^4ri-  ^  beautiful  p°r' 
reproduction  of  Gainsborough 
trait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham.  valuable 

In  the  Burlington  by 

article  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  on  articles 

Lucas  Cranach,”  being  No.  6  j  $]• 

headed  “  Notes  on  Pictures  m  the  J  ^ 
lections.”  Miss  Cartwright  s  article  }[r 
ings  by  Millet  in  the  collection i  of .  “  fillC 

J.  S.  Forbes  is  accompanied  oy  ^t, 
reproductions  of  .portrait  • head  y  aU  is  , 
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,  1  interesting  though  we  cannot 
*•*?!“/„„  that  the  hand  (which  is  raised  to 
help  :  rather  too  small  in  comparison 

Cportrait  of  his  second  wife. 

"“And  sewing.  is  “ls0  a  flne  sfad£  ft11  “ 

st*,ed.  ReSibrandt  obout  it.  Mr.  Jour- 
snggeshen  ni  j .  on  the  Iaoe  collection 

ftrSteSom  with  a  chapter  on  “  Milanese 
®  The  style  of  the  examples  given  does 

I, 1  ,/recommend  this  school  of  lace  ;  it  is 

“0t  8°  /and  tM  ragged  in  line.  Mr.  Clouston, 
too  open  a™  on  «  English  Furniture 

”  SSl,  with  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
n  tSercrs  and  Cabinet-Makers  which  puln 
/ft  in  parts  »  b°°k  “titled  '  ,UP™rd8  °,{ 
lish  “iLLtl  New  and  Genteel  Designs, 
ft Ckuston  does  not  deny  that  the  book  is 
?  'll  of  artistic  failures  ”  ;  and  if  the  designs 
,ft°L  are  fair  specimens  of  the  whole,  we 

II, ‘  ft  surprised  at  the  comment.  The  only 
ft  me  is  the  Desk  and  Bookcase,  which  forms 
S£SL  No.  6  1  and  that  is  good  rather  in  a 
Se  than  >  Positive  way,  being  simple  m 
gfi,  and  avoidir  g  the  gimoraek  ornaments  of 


Tk  M-Workri  Quarterly  includes  among 
..  ft.tif.ips  on  methods  of  working  one  on 
Embossing  on  Metal,”  by  Mr 
Xwillams ;  “  A  Lesson  on  the  Making  of 
SIS.”  by  Mr-„L.  A.  Reynolds;  and 
on  "  Torchon  Lace  :  what  this  manner  of 
befl  is  we  do  not  profess  to  know.  Air.  E.  P. 
SLo  contributes  the  first  of  a  set  of  articles 
“  ""Ornamental  Lettering,”  dealing  in  this 
article  with  capital  letters,  of  which  some  old 
■examples  are  given,  which  however  are  more 
-remarkable  for  elaboration  and  richness  than 
for  real  beauty  of  line.  There  is  an  article  on 
some  furniture  made  by  Mr.  A.  Romney  Green, 
with  a  short  profession  of  his  faith  by  the  artist, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  remarks, 
with  which  we  are  completely  in  agreement ; 
they  hear  especially  on  the  question  of  mechani¬ 
cal  work  and  repetition  of  designs 

During  the  progress  of  a  work  of  art  a  hundred 
nnnortunities  occur,  suggested  sometimes  by  the  idio- 
svmcracies  of  the  material,  sometimes  by  the  happy 
insDiration  or  even  by  the  mistakes,  of  the  craftsman, 
for  improvements  on  the  first  conception,  for  just  those 
littie  individual  freaks  or  masterly  touches  which  make 
often  the  whole  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
A  detailed  and  complete  design,  that  is  to  say,  will 
seldom  be  exactly  earned  out  even  once  by  a  true  crafts¬ 
man'  never,  except  under  compulsion,  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  times.  That  any  design  should  be  exactly  and 
■often  repeated  means  not  only  the  vulgarisation  of  that 
design :  it  means  a  loss  to  tlie  craft  of  those  continual 
experiments  and  slight  variations  which  are  necessary 
to  the  evolution  of  the  fittest  types  and  the  building 
np  of  a  sound  tradition.  To  the  loss  in. this  way  of  our 
•tradition  in  furniture  making  must  be  mainly  attributed 
not  only  the  badness  and  ugliness  of  our  modern  trade 
furniture,  but  the  very  imperfect  results  that  have  yet 
been  achieved  even  by  the  handicraft  movement.  In  no 
art  can  a  good  tradition  be  completely  established  or 
revived  by  the  efforts  of  one  generation ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  know  that  we  are  already  making  progress  in 
the  right  direction.” 

A  dresser  for  an  angle  position,  designed 
by  Mr.  Curtis  Green,  shown  on  page  19,  is  a 
very  good  piece  of  solid  and  characteristic  work, 
and  Mr.  Romney  Green’s  chairs  (page  29)  are 
admirable.  It  is  necessary  to  name  the  pages, 
as  the  illustrations  are  mostly  scattered  about 
without  reference  to  the  text,  according  to  an 
irritating  habit .  prevailing  in  more  than  one 
modem  artistic  journal. 

In  the  Berliner- Architekturwelt  the  building 
for  the  Royal  Land  and  Estates  office  (that  we 
take  to  be  the  meaning  of  “  Land-und-Amts- 
Gericht  ”)  in  the  Neu  Friedrichstrasse  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  building  in  a  kind  of  very  corrupt  classic 
style  which  it  is  impossible  to  label  exactly ; 
we  do  not  complain  of  it  on  that  account,  how¬ 
ever,  but  the  detail  is  bad  and  tortuous  and 
the  whole  thing  too  confused,  though  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  impressiveness.  Herr  Otto 
Schmalz  is  the  architect.  The  Yictoria- 
Luisenschule  at  Wilmersdorf,  by  Herr  Herrn- 
ring,  is  a  curious  combination  of  mullioned 
Gothic  windows  with  modem  Romanesque  ;  the 
result  is  original  but  not  captivating.  The  best 
thing  among  the  illustrations  is  a  large  bowl  or 
centre-piece,  of  architectural  character,  prob¬ 
ably  silver;  on  opposite  sides  two  nude  female- 
figures  lean  in  graceful  attitudes  against  the 
rim,  back  to  back,  supporting  themselves  on 
their  hands  placed  behind  them  on  the  rim. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  sculptor,  Herr  Otto 
Richter,  of  Berlin.  We  also  notice  among 
the  furniture  designs  some  things  designed 
by  an  architect,  Herr  August  Endell,  for  a 
private  bouse  in  Berlin,  of  which  the  dining¬ 
room  and  bed -room  pieces,  with  their  severe 
lines  and  bits  of  inlay,  are  very  good,  and  show 
the  simplicity  of  character  which  is  too  often 
wanting  in  modern  German  furniture. 


A  technical  review  called  Concrete  and  Steel* 
has  recently  appeared  in  Germany  in  a  new 
form  as  a  monthly  paper,  with  the  sub-title 
of  “  An  International  Organ  for  Concrete 
Building  and  for  Progress  in  Construction 
and  Building.”  The  paper  is  edited  by  Dr.  Ing. 
Fritz  von  Emperger,  and  published  by  Wilhelm 
Ernst  &  Son,  Berlin.  In  an  introductory  notice 
the  editor  explains  that  the  review  “  will  now 
embrace  a  larger  field  of  activity,  and  take 
concrete  building  in  general  under  survey. 

It  is  to  a  large  extent  the  successes  achieved 
with  concrete -steel  that  have  given  impulse  to 
the  energetic  striving  after  progress  in  other 
branches  of  building  and  construction.  All 
such  matters  will  be  discussed  here,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  come  under  the  name  of 
‘  concrete.’  In  this  way  Concrete  and  Steel 
hopes  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  its  readers,  at 
the  same  time  attaching  more  surely  to  itself 
all  old  friends  and  contributors.”  The  present 
number  contains  an  article  by  the  editor  on 
“  The  History  of  Concrete-Steel  in  Belgium,”  a 
long  article  on  “  The  Streets  of  the  Future,” 
an  account  of  “  New  Methods  of  Laying 
Foundations,”  besides  other  articles  and 
reviews,  etc. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  lias  an 
article,  by  Mr.  Chas.  de  Kay,  on  “  Villas  all 
Concrete,”  from  which  we  gather  that  the 
American  mind  is  beginning  to  rebel  against 
the  “  shingle  ”  house,  unpainted  and  unstained, 
but  left  to  weather  into  colour.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  does  sometimes  take  a  delicate  and 
picturesque  colour,  but  in  other  cases  its  effect 
is  said  to  be  dull,  and  there  is  a  longing  for 
something  brighter,  and  this  is  being  sought 
for  through  the  introduction  of  concrete 
cottages  with  cement  or  stucco  facing.  Judging 
from  the  illustrations,  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  American  architects  have  con¬ 
trived  to  treat  this  kind  of  cottage  in  a  very 
picturesque  manner. 

Technics  contains  an  illustrated  article  by 
Mr.  Harold  Bus  bridge,  on  “  Some  Common 
Defects  in  Timber,  and  their  Causes.”  Of 
course,  as  the  author  points  out,  many  features 
of  wood  regarded  as  defects  by  the  timber 
merchant  are  the  natural  result  of  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  Some  of  these  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  selection,  and  others  may  be  removed 
entirely.  The  first  group  of  defects  considered 
includes  such  as  are  due  to  pith,  sap  wood,  and 
knots,  and  although  these  cannot  be  altogether 
eliminated,  the  extent  of  the  first  two  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  selecting  healthy  and 
well-matured  trees  for  felling,  and  large  knots 
can  be  prevented  from  forming  to  some  extent 
by  lopping  off  branches  and  shoots  from  the 
stem  when  the  trees  are  young.  Other  defects, 
not  essential  features  of  a  healthy  tree,  include 
shakes  and  “  decayed -heart,”  due  to  old  age, 
and  other  forms  of  shake  consisting  in  the 
partial  or  entire  separation  of  annular  rings  of 
wood,  the  origin  of  these.  Decayed  knots 
and  “  rind -gall  ”  are  faults  which  generally 
result  from  mechanical  injury  to  the  tree,  but 
transverse  shakes,  found  chiefly  in  foreign 
hard  woods,  and  spiral  growth,  are  defects  over 
which  no  control  can  be  exercised.  “  Wander¬ 
ing  heart  ”  and  “  inbark  ”  conclude  the  category 
of  defects,  some  of  which  are  common  and 
others  comparatively  rare.  Nothing  can  be 
done  by  the  architect  or  builder  to  prevent  any 
of  these,  and  his  care  must  be  to  avoid  timber 
in  which  they  exist,  a  task  requiring  knowledge 
of  the  kind  conveyed  in  this  article.  Mr. 
Brysson  Cunningham,  B.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
lias  a  useful  contribution  on  “  Mortars  and 
Cements,”  dealing  briefly  with  lime  mortar, 
cement  mortar,  Portland  cement,  and  Roman 
cement.  After  reviewing  the  chemical  and  , 
theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  writer 
devotes  attention  to  the  adaptation  of  mortar 
and  cements  to  practical  purposes.  Two 
interesting  curves  show  the  compressive  strength 
of  mortar  consisting  of  parts  of  hydraulic 
lime  and  5h  parts  of  ashes,  and  the  increased 
strength  of  such  mortar  when  hardened  in 
water.  Another  noteworthy  curve  on  the 
same  page  demonstrates  the  fact  that  ash 
mortar  is  considerably  stronger  than  mortar  of. 
the  same  proportions,  in  which  1  part  of  the 
ashes  has  been  replaced  by  sand.  Taken  alone 
these  c.urves  may  give  rise  to  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  as  to  the  comparative  resistance  of  ash  and 
sand  mortar,  and  they  would  be  more  useful 1 


*  “Beton  und  Eisen.”  Internationales  Organ  fiir 
Betonbau,  neuere  Bauweisen  und  Bauwerke.  Heraus- 
geberl  Dr.  Ing.  Fritz  von  Emperger.  Verlag  von 
Wilhelm  Ernst  und  Sohn,  Berlin. 


if  supplemented  by  a  third  cuive,  giving  the 
strength  of  sand  mortar  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  mentioned.  The  article  concludes 
with  some  notes  on  the  testing  of  Portland 
cement,  and  a  brief  reference  to  Roman 
cement.  “  Recent  Gas  and  Oil  Engine  Devices,” 
by  Mr.  Thornes  Holgate,  M.Inst.C.E.,  is  merely 
a  series  of  descriptive  notes  on  some  internal 
combustion  motors,  exhibited  at  the  Earl’s 
Court  Exhibition.  These  engines  show  gener¬ 
ally  that  development  is  proceeding  along  the 
lines  of  higher  compression,  more  convenient 
means  of  ignition  and  starting,  and,  in  large 
engines,  of  water-cooling  for  the  exhaust  valves. 
Advances  in  such  directions  have  undoubtedly 
brought  about  considerable  economy  in  fuel 
and  greater  uniformity  of  power  generation. 
Several  electrical  subjects  of  indirect  interest 
to  our  readers  are  treated  in  the  present  issue. 
Among  these  we  may  specially  mention  one  on 
ft  Boosters,”  by  Mr.  Harold  H.  Broughton, 
the  booster  being  a  machine  applied  to  raise 
the  voltage  in  electrical  circuits  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  also  for  balancing  the  potential 
in  three-wire  systems  for  the  distribution  of 
current.  The  diagrams  in  this  article  incident¬ 
ally  make  clear  the  principles  of  the  tree-wire 
system,  which,  somewhat  curiously,  is  seldom 
explained  so  fully  as  might  be  desired  in  text¬ 
books  on  electrical  engineering.  Further 
instalments  are  given  of  the  serial  articles  on 
“The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory,”  by  Mr. 
Edser  ;  “  The  Elements  of  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing,”  by  Dr.  Grossmann ;  “Insulation  and 
Insulators,”  by  Air.  Symons  ;  and  “  Electro¬ 
chemical  and  Electro-Metallurgical  Indus¬ 
tries,”  by  Mr.  Kershaw. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  a  very  good  number 
in  a  literary  sense,  we  must  pass  over  with  this 
general  compliment,  as  it  contains  no  article 
on  any  class  of  subject  that  comes  within  our 
province. 

Macmillan  contains  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  “  Art  and  the  Athlete,”  by  Mr.  Martin 
Hardie,  the  theme  of  which  is  that  “  we  are 
an  athlete  nation,  but  we  have  no  athletic 
art  ”  ;  no  art,  that  is  to  say,  which  makes  a 
study  of  representing  the  human  being  in  the 
full  strain  of  an  athletic  action.  There  are 
some  exceptional  instances.  Mr.  Hemy’s 
“  Youth  ”  xvas  in  a  sense  an  athletic  picture  ; 
and  we  have  seen  at  least  one  picture  of  an  eight- 
oar  in  full  swing.  We  have  never  seen  a  good 
picture  drawn  from  cricket,  football,  or  golf  ; 
lawn  tennis  has  had  its  painters,  but  then  there 
is  the  question — is  lawn -tennis  in  the  true  sense 
“  athletic  ”  ?  Mr.  Hardie  complains  that  our 
sculptors  make  no  attempt  at  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Greek  sculptors  did  in  their  day  and  with 
their  athletes,  maintaining  that  golf  and  football 
present  just  as  effective  attitudes  as  some  of 
those  of  celebrated  Greek  statues.  So  they 
do  but  it  is  that  troublesome  question  of 
costume  again ;  the  Greek  sculptor  had  his 
athlete  nude.  In  the  case  of  cricket  we  can 
imagine  a  fine  statue  being  made  of  a  fast 
bowler  in  the  full  swing  of  his  delivery.  The 
batsman  does  not  lend  himself  so  well  to 
artistic  treatment ;  the  bat  is  an  awkward 
instrument  for  sculpture.  But  the  subject 
is  worth  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Hardie 
thinks  there  xvould  be  more  attention  paid  to 
athletics  in  sculpture  if  the  sculptors  were 
athletes.  He  seems  to  have  been  looking 
them  up  in  Who's  Who?  and  mentions  five 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  sculptors  xvho  have 
“no  recreation,”  and  two  others  who  own  to 
nothin cr  more  strenuous  than  singing,  bicycling, 
and  crardening.  Greek  sculptors  were  certainly 
more°  in  touch  with  the  athletic  life  of  their 
day  than  ours  are,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  life  itself  was  different,  and  lent  itselt 
better  to  artistic  treatment.  There  ought 
however  to  be  more  effort  at  the  sculptural 
treatment  of  athletics  than  there  has  hitherto 
been,  and  Air.  Hardie  may  have  done  a  service 
in  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Century  gives  a  colour  reproduction  01  a 
fresco  recently  discovered  at  Pompeii,  repre¬ 
senting  the  origin  or  founding  of  Rome  It  is 
described-  in  an  article  by  Professor  Ettoie 
Pais  the  present  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
in  the  National  University  of  Naples,  but 
iormerlv  Director  of  the  Naples  Museum  and 
who  discovered  the  fresco.  It  is  a  mystical 
landscape  with  a  small  temple  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  Mars  and  the  chariot  of  the  sun  appear  in 
the'story  :  a  figure  slumbers  on  the  ground  near 
the  temple;  at  the  foot  of  the  In  1  are  seen 
Romulus  and  Remus  and  the  wolf. 
points  them  out  to  another  figure,  a  goddeas^of 
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spnie  kind,  who  accompanies  him.  Of  the 
general  intention  of  the  painting  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  though  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  particular  figures. 
In  the  same  issue  is  an  account  of  the  new 
system  of  parks  which  is  now  being  laid  out  at 
Chicago,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  remarkable 
enterprise. 

“  The  commissioners  had  started  out  to  provide  simple 
parks ;  but  the  conditions  showed  that  such  places,  to 
be  serviceable  in  a  city  where  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
eople  live  in  contracted  quarters,  must  be  more  than 
reathing-spaces  with  grass,  flowers,  trees,  and  perhaps 
a  pond  and  a  fountain.  They  must  afford  gymnasia, 
libraries,  baths,  refectories,  club-rooms,  and  halls  for 
meetings  and  theatricals.  They  must  be  useful  day  and 
evening,  summer  and  winter.  The  public  must  receivo 
a  continuous  and  ample  return  upon  its  investment — 
daily  dividends  in  happiness,  health,  and  progress. 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  field-house,  or  neighbourhood- 
centre  building,  had  its  birth.  Every  field-house 
contains  a  gymnasium  for  women  and  girls,  provided 
with  apparatus,  shower-bath,  plunge-bath,  and  lockers. 
In  another  part  of  the  building  is  a  like  gymnasium  for 
men  and  boys.” 

There  are  refectories,  club-houses,  and  a  large 
open  air  swimming  pond,  with  dressing-boxes 
for  men  and  women.  The  whole  scheme  forms 
an  example  that  might  well  be  followed  by 
other  cities. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Professor  Nispi- 
Landi,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Italian 
National  Monuments,  writes  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  “  The  buried  treasures 
of  the  Tiber,”  which  have  been  the  object  in 
recent  times  of  special  exploration.  The 
number  and  the  value  of  works  of  art  which  have 
been  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river 
seem  to  be  extraordinary.  Every  shovelful 
of  the  sand  of  the  river,  we  are  told,  con'  ains 
something  valuable.  Many  of  these  things, 
we  have  no  doubt,  got  into  the  river  through 
accident ;  but  there  is  a  record  of  a  great 
throwing  over  of  valuables  and  works  of  art 
in  the  middle  of  the  VTth  century,  when  the 
Goth  was  at  the  gates  ;  among  them  was  said 
to  have  been  the  seven-branched  gold  candle¬ 
stick  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  with  other  spoil  of 
the  Hebrews  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  article  is 
convinced  that  it  is  still  in  the  Tiber,  and  may 
be  found.  Illustrations  of  a  marble  and  a 
bronze  figure  (an  Apollo  and  a  Bacchus)  found 
in  the  river,  are  given,  as  well  as  other  less 
important  works.  "  An  article  under  the  title 
“  From  Steam  to  Electricity  ”  gives  a  popular 
account  of  the  work  going  on  in  preparing  the 
Underground  Railway  for  electric  working, 
with  some  illustrations  of  the  power-houses, 
the  new  rolling-stock,  etc.  We  are  informed 
that  under  the  new  arrangements  the  carriages 
are  to  be  all  of  one  “  class,”  i.e.,  the  distinction 
of  first,  second,  and  third  class  is  to  be  done 
away  with.  We  can  only  say  that  we  greatly 
regret  to  hear  it,  and  we  think  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  public,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  That  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  the  T  ail  way  com¬ 
pany  is  quite  possible. 

In  Harper  Professor  Rutherford  writes  an 
article  suggesting  that  radium  is  the  cause  of 
the  earth’s  heat.  We  must  leave  it  to  the 
reader  of  the  magazine  to  follow  out  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  reasoning.  The  result  of  it  is  consoling, 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  theory  that  radium  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  heat  both  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  earth,  he  promises  something  like  an 
eternity  of  heat  for  both  luminary  and  planet, 
instead  of  the  ultimate  degradation  of  both  to 
a  state  of  inanimate  cold,  which  has  been  the 
rather  disheartening  creed  of  recent  science. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.,  who  wrote 
last  month  in  the  Cornhill  on  the  method  of 
weighing  the  earth,  writes  what  may  be  called 
a  companion  article  this  month  on  “  Weighing 
Atoms.”  The  article  is  stiff  reading  for  a  general 
magazine,  but  it  will  be  a  very  useful  one.  to 
the  readers  who  will  give  themselves  the  pains 
to  follow  out  carefully  the  exceedingly  recondite 
reasoning  by  which  is  estimated  the  weight  of 
things  that  we  can  neither  see  noi  feel. 

In  the  Antiquary,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McGovern 
commences  a  series  -of  articles  on  the  much- 
vexed  subject  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland. 
If  he  can  lay  the  ghost  of  this  controversy  he 
will  have  accomplished  something.  He  is  (so 
far)  in  favour  of  the  Pagan  origin  of  the  towers, 
and  hews  lustily  into  the  Christian  believers  in 
“tradition.”  Mr.  Giberne  Sieveking  contri¬ 
butes  an  article  on  “  Some  old  French  doors  and 
their  handles.”  The  article  is  accompanied 
by  some  illustrations  from  photographs  and, 
sketches.  The  most  remarkable  thing  men¬ 
tioned  in  “  Notes  of  the  Month  ”  is  the  recent 
discovery,  in  a  garden  at  Birkdale  (Southport), 
of  an  Egyptian  sepulchral  tablet,  estimated 


by  two  learned  Egyptologists  connected  with  the 
British  Museum,  to  whom  it  was  submitted, 
as  being  a  genuine  Egyptian  Inscribed  stone 
of  the  date  of  about  600  b.  c.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  buried  deep  down  in  the  garden. 
Birkdale  is  a  place  of  very  recent,  growth,  so 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  was  a  possession 
of  any  previous  owner  of  the  house.  How 
did  such  a  thing  come  to  be  buried  in  what 
was  probably  at  the  time  a  field  or  a  common 
in  Lancashire  ? 

In  the  Revue  Generate  M.  Arnold  Goffin 
brings  to  a  conclusion  his  essay,  “  La  Legende 
Franciscaine  dans  l’Primitive  Italien,”  an  essay 
marked  both  by  research  and  a  fine  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject,  considered  not  merely  as  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  painting,  but.  as  an 
illustration  of  the  life  and  feelings  of  a  past 

age-  ,  .  , 

In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  an  article  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Webber,  under  the  title  “  Some 
Fragments  of  Stone  ”  is  a  short  popular  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  This  may 
catch  the  attention  of  readers  who  have  thought 
little  of  the  subject,  and  open  their  eyes  to  it. 
But  why  call  that  “  stone  ”  which  is  marble  ? 

The  Church  Builder  (quarterly)  gives  an 
illustration  and  description  of  the  small  church 
at  Clevedon  (Somerset),  doubly  interesting — 
in  itself,  and  as  being  Tennyson’s  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  church,  where  is  the  memorial 
tablet  to  “  A.H.H.”  and  others  of  the  Hallam 
family — 

“  And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn.” 

For  some  important  necessary  repairs,  in¬ 
cluding  new  oak  roofs  to  nave  and  aisles, 
the  church  is  in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr.  Caros. 
- - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  week,  in  the  new  premises  of  the  Association, 
Tufton-street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Guy  Dawber, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  and  nominations  having  been 
read  by  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association,  i.e.,  Messrs.  J.  M.  H.  Watson 
(London),  C.  E.  Lovell  (Gravesend),  R.  C. 
Coulson  (Denmark  Hill),  N.  Jewson  (Bays- 
water),  T.  D.  Dixon  (Sydenham  Park),  J. 
Filtness  (Richmond,  Surrey),  and  A.  A.  Fillary 
(London). 

The  President  announced  that  the  following 
members  had  rejoined,  i.e.,  Messrs.  James 
Lemon  and  A.  S.  Millar. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a  vote  of 
condolence  was  passed  to  the  widow  and  relatives 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Leaning,  who  was  well- 
known  to  the  members,  as  he  had  taken  the 
Quantity  Surveying  Class  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Ambler  announced  the  donation  to  the 
Library  of  a  copy  of  “  Building  Materials,”  by 
G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  presented  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  donor. 

Mr.  Ambler  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  H.  P.  Adams  for  kindly  allowing  members 
to  visit,  on  January  28,  the  Law  Society’s 
Hall  in  Chancery-lane,  and  to  Messrs.  Runtz  & 
Ford  for  permission  to  visit  on  the  same 
date  the  new  Gaiety  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
in  the  Strand. 

This  having  been  agreed  to, 

The  President  announced  that  the  proposed 
smoking  concert  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund 
had,  for  various  reasons,  been  abandoned. 

The  President  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty 
— a  duty  in  which  they  would  all  join  very 
heartily— to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
old  friend,  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  for  the  work 
he  had  done  in  arranging  and  supervising  and 
almost  himself  hanging  the  casts  around  the 
wails  of  the  museum.  This  had  been  no  light 
task,  and  with  Mr.  Lewis  it  had  been  a  labour 
of  love.  Mr.  Lewis  had  devoted  his  services 
ungrudgingly  for  nearly  a  year  in  this  work, 
and  although  the  task  was  not  completed, 
Mr.  Lewis  had  carried  out  a  large  part  of  it,  and 
the  members  owed  him  a  very  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  putting 
the  vote  to  the  meeting. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to,  J 

Mr.  C.  S.  Spooner  read  the  following  paper 

Church  Fittings. 

What  do  we  include  in  church  fittings  ? 
I  do  not  much  like  the  word,  it  may  be  under¬ 
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stood  to  cover  a  very  wide  field,  including 
everything  except  the  actual  structure  of  the 
building.  I  take  it  to  mean  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  a  church,  and  such  decoration  as 
is  connected  therewith.  The  furniture  for  a 
church  differs  from  house  furniture  chiefly  in 
the  difference  of  scale  and  the  different  use 
to  which  it  is  put — these  two  conditions  will, 
of  course,  materially  affect  the  design,  but 
there  need  not  be  any  other  difference.  Church 
furniture  may  be  of  any  shape  and  of  any 
material,  and  it  may  be  decorated  in  any 
way  that  pleases  the  fancy — provided  always, 
of  course,  that  it  is  in  good  taste,  suitable  for 
the  solemn  and  sacred  purposes  for  which  it 
is  used,  and  also  that  it  complies  with  the  rules 
and  directions  of  those  in  authority. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  church  ?  I  take  it 
that  we  mean  a  building  set  apart  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Almighty  God,  and  I  must,  still  further 
restrict  the  meaning,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian  religion. 

For  our  purposes  to-night  we  may  think  of 
Christians  as  divided  into  two  schools  of  thought 
— the  one,  while  by  no  means  neglecting  or 
under-rating  the  office  of  the  preacher,  looks 
upon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as 
the  central  act  of  worship  and  centres  every¬ 
thing  round  that  act ;  the  other  school,  while 
not  neglecting  prayer  and  praise,  looks  upon 
the  sermon  as  all-important.  Of  course,  each 
school  is  sub-divided — the  latter  very  much 
so  indeed — but  these  sub-divisions  do  not 
concern  us  here.  Each  of  these  schools  keeps, 
more  or  less  everywhere,  its  own  general 
arrangement  of  churches.  In  the  first  the  altar 
is  always  the  central  and  chief  feature  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  second  the  pulpit  takes 
that  position. 

Now,  it  is  with  the  furniture  and  ornaments 
of  the  church  of  the  first  school  of  thought 
to  which  I  have  referred  that  I  propose  to 
■confine  myself.  I  must  still  further  clear 
my  ground.  This  school  of  theological  thought 
is,  as  we  all  know,  roughly  divided  into  three, 
which  divisions  are  respectively  known  as 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England. 

Differences  in  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
these  three  bodies  make  some  differences  in 
the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  churches 
belonging  to  each,  and  it  is  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned 
to-night. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  laws  and  rules  affecting  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  spite  of  the  clear  directions  in 
the  ornaments  rubrick,  which  is  placed  in  a 
prominent  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  which  runs  as  follows:— 
“  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  ornaments 
of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  at 
all  times  of  their  ministration  shall  be  retained 
and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England, 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  S'x'h’ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  “  orna¬ 
ments  ”  “is  not  confined,  as  by  modern  usage, 
to  articles  of  decoration.”  .  .  "All  the 

several  articles  used  in  the  performance  of 
the  services  and  rites  of  the  chinch  are  orna¬ 
ments.” 

The  Alcuin  Club  has  issued  a  very  valuable 
tract  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward  VI.  began  on  January  28, 
1548  and  ended  on  January  27,  1549,  and  that, 
as  the  first  prayer  book  could  not,  according  to 
the  Act  authorising  it,  be  used  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament  earlier  than  February  11,  1549— 
i.e.,  three  weeks  after  it  had  received  authority— 
the  rubrick  refers  to  the  ornaments  that  were 
in  use  before  the  first  prayer  book  of  King 
Edward  VI.  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  after  giving 
very  convincing  evidence  for  his  opinion, 
proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the  ornaments  that 
were  in  use  in  the  year  1548,  and  he  says  : 

“  I  cannot  hope  that  nothing  will  be  left  on 
of  it,  but  I  will  try  that  nothing  shall  be  put 
into  it  for  which  reasonable  proof  cannot 
given.”  Such  a  list  by  such  an  authority  is, 
I  think,  useful  to  us.  I  do  not  propose  to 

give  the  whole  of  the  list,  there  are  many  t  1  g 
which  have  become  useless — e.g.,  crescents 
lights  and  the  chafing  ball — and  there  are  seve 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  outside  our  su  jec  • 

But  it  is  well  to  know,  on  the  authority  0  a 
learned  archaeologist,  what  furniture  anc  or 
ments  are  included  in  the  rubrick  wluci  reg 
lates  these  things  for  the  Church  of  Englan  . 
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'  iumtnn  mi  Ornament s  induiei  in  the 

Rubrick. 

He  list  of  thingsruns  asfollows  ;_Images  and 
....  the  high  altar ;  minor  altars;  the 
P1!1.1 ‘  .A Teredos  f  the  altar  shell ;  the  canopy 
table  °r  f ;  upper  frontal  or  dorsal; 
t  rther lows?  frontal;  the  frontlet; 
f  eertams,  riddels,  or  costers;  carpets ; 
“'Si  lamps;  the  altar  cross;  the  altar 
KU  standing  candlesticks ;  the  chalice  ; 

■  the  cruets  for  wine  and  water  ; 
buffer  altar  breads  ;  the  censer,  etc.  ;  two 
is  for  washing  the  hands;  registers-™., 
rL  strip  of  silver  with  ornamental  ends, 
as  a  book-marker;  the  sackenng  bell  ; 
processional  cross,  etc.  ;  -alms  basins;  the 
Idem  tor  ‘he  Gospel ;  the  lavatory,  ca  led 
in  Latin  sacrarium  or  piscina;  the  sechlia ; 
reens-  the  rood  loft;  other  lofts;  the  rood  ; 
tails  and  desks;  the  great  lectern ;  lectern 
doth-  lesser  lecterns;  the  organ;  chanters 
stools,’  etc. ;  pews ;  pulpit ;  a  desk  for  books  ; 
tables’  with  inscriptions ;  the  font ;  the  font 
cover;  the  Litany  desk ;  a  cross  for  funerals  ; 
the  bier  or  hearse,  standing  candlesticks,  etc.  ; 
banners,  standards,  or  streamers  ;  the  dedication 
crosses;  bells  in  the  steeple,  the  clock  and 
chimes.  To  this  list  we  might  add  certain 
things  as  being  required  in  our  churches  nowa¬ 
days!  all  of  which  have  been  authorised  by 
the  proper  authorities.  Here  let  me  remind' 
you  that  nothing  should  be  put  into  a  church  1 
without  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  1 

diocese _ the  parish  priest,  be  he  rector,  vicar, 

or  curate-in-charge,  is  responsible  to  the  bishop 
for  everything  put  into  the  church  or  church¬ 
yard  ;_Some  means  of  warming  the  church; 
some  means  of  lighting  the  church  at  nights  or 
on  dark  days ;  notice  boards  ;  hymn  boards  ; 
alms  boxes ;  a  bookcase  for  devotional  books  ; 
cupboards  or  boxes,  either  in  the  vestry  or 
in  the  church,  in  which  to  keep  the  frontals  and  i 
altar  linen,  the  vestments,  the  candles,  and 
other  things ;  a  safe,  preferably  in  the  priest’s 
vestry,  if  there  be  more  than  one  vestry, 
in  which  to  keep  church  plate,  the  alms,  until 
the  money  is  put  in  the  bank,  the  registers, 
and  other  valuable  things. 

This  is  a  long  list,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
pat  deal  to  say  about  many  of  the  things 
included  in  it. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  consider  the  most 
important. 

The  Altar. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  in  the 
church  is  the  altar.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
essential  in  the  worship  of  the  church.  Most 
of  the  other  things  are  conveniences,  but  some 
sort  of  altar,  together  with  a  plate  and  a  cup, 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  Besides  this, 
on  account  of  the  sacred  use  to  which  it  is 
put,  churchmen  have  always  desired  to  make 
the  altar  the  most  beautiful  and  most  honour¬ 
able  thing  in  the  building.  In  a  large  building 
the  problem  is  how  to  do  this,  because,  even  if 
the  altar  is  as  large  as  possible,  it  still  remains 
a  small  thing  relatively  to  the  building.  The 
two  ways  which  have  centuries  of  precedence 
are,  I  think,  still  the  best.  First,  to  place  it  on 
a  raised  platform,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  then,  if  possible,  to  put  a  canopy  over  it,  or 
at  any  rate,  some  rich  background.  All  those’ 
things  in  the  list,  such  as  the  reredos,  the 
canopy,  the  upper  and  nether  frontals,  the 
carpets,  tapestries,  and  the  standing  candle¬ 
sticks,  are  for  this  purpose. 

The  altars  in  the  churches  throughout 
England  in  the  year  1548  were  nearly  all  made 
of  stone.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  says,  in  the  tract 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  “  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wooden  altars  were  sometimes 
used  in  England  in  the  XVth  century,  and  they 
were  not  mere  makeshifts,  but  things  of  some 
And,  further,  “  The  destruction  of 
the  old  altars  and  the  substitution  of  movable 
wooden  tables,  which  seem  to  have  been  set  up 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
appears  to  have  been  begun  in  the  diocese  of 
London  by  Dr.  Ridley,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
kmg  Edward.”  “  The  real  contest  in  the 
AVJJth  century  was  not  about  the  material  so 
much  as  the  position  of  the  altar,  and  that 
was  finally  set  at  rest  after  1662.” 

11  through  the  XVIIIth  and  the  first  part 
01  tfte  AlXth  centuries  stone  or  marble  altars 
were  by  no  means  uncommon,  sometimes  they 
jfe  -to  the  walls  or  floor,  and  old  stone 
«,  sWl  remain  in  Arundel  Church,  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere.  Of  late 
years,  however,  some  of  the  chancellors  of  the 
tows  have  objected  to  altars  of  stone  or 


marble.  I  think  this  is  regrettable  and  curious, 
considering  the  words  of  the  rubrick. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree,  that,  although 
the  altar  is  seldom  seen,  it  should  nevertheless 
be  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  whatever 
material  may  be  used,  and  the  construction 
should  be  good  and  handsome. 

It  is  important  that  the  altar  be  of  sufficient 
size,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  due  importance, 
the  larger  it  is  the  better.  No  considerations 
of  utility  need  limit  the  length,  but  anything 
shorter  than  5  ft.  is  likely  to  prove  incon¬ 
venient.  I  think  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  make  it 
as  long  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  look  well 
and  be  in  good  proportion  with  the  sanctuary 
where  it  stands.  Utility  will  regulate  both 
the  height  and  the  width.  The  priest  stands 
at  the  altar  during  the  whole  of  the  celebration  ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  high  enough  so  that  he 
may  not  be  obliged  to  stoop  unduly  at  any 
part  of  the  service.  Although  men  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  height,  it  has  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  3  in.  is  the  limit  of  variety  in  the; 
height  of  an  altar.  Anything  lower  than 
3  ft.  3  in.  is  most  inconvenient  for  a  tall  man,  and 
3  ft.  6  in.  is  as  high  as  a  short  man  can  possibly 
use.  I  have  made  some  altars  3  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  the  clergy  who  use  them  tell  me  they  find 
that  height  convenient ;  but  it  is  the  extreme 
limit,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  3  ft.  5  in.  is  the 
most  convenient  height  for  an  altar. 

It  is  important  not  to  make  it  too  wide. 
The  corporal  is  usually  about  20  in.  square,  and 
a  little  more  width  than  that  is  needed.  I 
think  2  ft.  is  as  narrow  as  an  altar  should  be, 
and  2  ft.  3  in.  is  a  better  width.  Unless  the, 
altar  shelf  (when  it  is  intended  to  have  one  at 
all)  stands  on  the  altar,  2  ft.  6  in.  will  be  found 
to  be  wide  enough  for  any  altar. 

Altars  should  be  quite  simple  in  design, 
with  no  elaborate  mouldings  or  carvings  in 
high  relief.  It  is  essential  that  the  edge  of  the 
top  be  almost  square,  the  angles  should  be 
just  softened,  and,  if  it  is  desired  to  enrich  it 
with  mouldings,  they  should  be  sunk  into  the 
flat  edge,  but  on  no  account  must  such  mould¬ 
ings  turn  over  on  to  the  top  of  the  slab.  Unless, 
the  top  of  the  altar  is  perfectly  flat  and  smooth 
right  out  to  the  extreme  edge,  there  is  a  risk! 
of  the  sacramental  vessels  being  upset.  There 
is  also  a  danger  of  irregular  projection  or  points,: 
such  as  might  occur  in  high-relief  carvingj 
or  open  tracery,  catching  in  the  vestments  of; 
the  celebrant.  Such  risks  should  not  be  run. 
Moreover,  ornament  of  this  kind  is  out  of  place. 
It  is  better  for  altars  to  be  quite  plain  in  design, 
but  of  handsome  material,  and  to  reserve  for 
the  frontals  such  ornament  as  funds  will  permit,  j 

The  top  or  slab  should  be  thick  and  heavy —  | 
a  slab  of  stone  or,  better  still,  marble,  carried 
on  five  pillars  is  perhaps  the  best  general  form — 
or  if  wood  is  to  be  used,  then,  I  think,  it  should 
be  framed  together  with  five  or  more  legs  braced 
at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  a  thick  top,  which 
(so  that  it  may  not  split  or  warp)  should  be 
framed  with  flush  panels.  I  have  myself  made 
wooden  altars  with  framed  fronts,  ends,  and 
backs ;  but  I  now  think  that  is  not  the  best 
way,  and  I  recommend  the  form  of  a  heavy 
table  as  being  altogether  better. 

What  I  have  said  about  altars  applies,  I 
think,  to  all,  whether  a  high  altar  or  side  altars, 
with  one  exception.  The  minimum,  length 
of  5  ft.  is  not  enough  for  a  high  altar — i.e.,  an 
altar  which  may  be  used  for  a  high  celebration— 
the  minimum  length  in  this  case  should  be 
8  ft.,  as  the  celebrant,  the  deacon,  and  the 
sub-deacon  stand  side  by  side  in  certain  parts 
of  the  service,  and  anything  shorter  than  8  ft. 
looks  undignified.  In  churches  where  there  is 
only  one  altar  it  is  better  to  make  it  the  high 
altar,  and  a  length  of  8  ft.  will  not  be  found 
to  be  too  much  even  in  the  smallest  churches. 
A  high  altar  should  always  stand  raised  upon 
a  platform,  three  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
sanctuary  floor,  and  not  more  than  three. 
The  sanctuary  itself  may  be  at  any  level  above 
the  chancel  that  is  not  inconvenient.  These 
three  steps  are  required  for  the  celebrant,  the 
deacon,  and  the  sub-deacon,  or,  as  they  arc 
sometimes  called  nowadays,  the  gospeller  and 
epistler.  I  myself  prefer  the  old  names. 

The  top  step  should  be  deeper  from  front 
to  back  than  the  others — a  clear  space  3  ft.  at 
the  least  is  necessary  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
rather  more  is  better.  The  other  two  steps 
should  be  at  least  18  in.  deep  (front  to  back). 
The  height,  or  rise,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
will  be  subject  to  varying  conditions,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  found  inconvenient  if  the  rise 
of  each  step  is  greater  than  7  in.  The  rise  of 
all  three  should  be  the  same. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cross  and 
candlesticks  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
altar  itself.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
year  1548  these  ornaments  often  stood  upon 
the  altar,  and  Sir  Walter  Phillimore  wrote  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Alcuin  Club  that 
“  No  court  has  decided  that  it  is  illegal  to  put 
candlesticks  directly  on  the  mensa.” 

The  altar  shelf  has  become  very  usual  nowa¬ 
days,  no  doubt  by  reason  of  the  foregoing 
supposition;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  uncommon  towards  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  put  the  cross  and  candlesticks 
on  a  ledge  or  shelf,  either  standing  on  the  altar 
itself  or  just  behind  it.  It  is  mentioned  in 
many  inventories,  where  it  is  described  by 
different  names,  which,  however,  all  mean  the 
same  thing.  In  some  places,  I  think,  such  a 
shelf  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  altar,  and  is 
a  convenience.  It  is  better  for  it  to  stand 
behind  the  altar,  rather  than  upon  it,  unless 
the  altar  is  very  broad,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  loose.  In  the  former  case  it  becomes  the 
base  of  the  reredos.  The  shelf  should  be  from 
9  in.  to  12  in.  wide,  to  give  room  for  the  cross 
and  candlesticks  to  stand  upon  it,  and  it 
should  not  be  too  high.  It  may  be  ornamented 
with  carving  or  painting,  or  covered  with  a 
cloth,  coloured  and  ornamented  or  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

The  Reredos.  • 

The  object  of  the  reredos  is,  as  I  have  said, 
to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  altar, 
and  this  should  be  the  first  consideration  in 
designing  a  reredos.  It  must  be  spaced  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  detract  from  the  altar,  nor  to 
overpower  it,  but  rather  to  add  to  its  promin¬ 
ence  and  make  it  unmistakably  the  principal 
object  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
existence  of  a  reredos  will  not  necessarily  do 
this — indeed  it  is  possible  to  draw  the  attention 
away  from  the  altar  and  to  make  the  reredos 
itself  the  principal  object ;  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  do  so,  especially  as  the  purpose  of  the  reredos 
is  not  always  sufficiently  realised.  I  suppose 
effect  is  produced  by  the  right  relation  of 
things  one  to  another,  by  subordinating  certain 
things  to  other  things,  and  by  concentrating 
the  means  at  disposal  at  the  right  points. 
Certainly,  differences  of  spacing  and  propor¬ 
tions  make  great  differences  in  effect. 

The  size  of  the  reredos  will  vary,  of  course, 
crreatly.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  money  that  may  be  spent  upon  it,  upon  the 
character,  materials,  and  lighting  of  the  church. 
Besides  giving  dignity  and  prominence  to  the 
altar,  it  should  harmonise  with  its  surroundings 
in  size,  shape,  and  material.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  simpler  it  is  in  form  the  better  it  will 
look;  much  variety  of  outline  seldom  acids 
dignity,  and  often  detracts  from  that  quality. 
The  choice  of  material,  too,  is  a  thing  of  vital 
importance  to  good  effect,  and  no  general  rules 
can  be  given,  since  any  material  may  be  used. 
There  is,  however,  one  material  which  seems 
to  me  hardly  suitable  for  a  reredos,  and  that 
is  mosaic — unless  the  reredos  is  to  form  a  part 
of  a  complete  scheme  of  mosaic  decoration. 
If  mosaic  is  used  at  all,  it  needs  to  be  used  in 
large  quantities  and  in  conjunction  with 
marble,  also  used  in  large  quantities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  perhaps  could 
be  finer.  But  a  single  panel  of  mosaic,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  frame  of  marble  or  alabaster, 
is  so  very  different  to  all  the  surrounding 
materials  that  it  seems  impossible  to  make 
it  take  its  proper  place  in  a  building.  Again, 

I  think  it  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  use  mosaic 
unless  it  can  be  15  ft.  at  least  from  the 

^Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  reredos  is 
better  as  a  separate  thing,  not  forming  part 
of  a  scheme  of  wall  decoration,  but  a  definite 
background  to  the  altar,  a  sort  of  solid  screen 
at  the  back  of  it,  with  perhaps  the  altar  shelf 
or  shelves  forming  part  of  it.  These  shelves 
can  be  used  for  flowers  at  high  festivals.  I  here 
are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  reredos  can  be 
treated.  Some  old  examples  remain,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  at  St. 
Albans,  and  at  Southwark,  to  mention  three 
well-known  ones.  They  consist  of  a  great 
screen  of  niches  filled  with  figures  but  so 
divided  as  to  give  due  importance  to  the  altar. 
This  is  done  by  a  vertical  division  a  little  wider 
than  the  altar  and  by  a  part  immediately  over 
the  altar  being  treated  to  a  different  Beale  to 

^Theefleo#  of  these  reredoses  must  have  been 
magnificent.  There  seems  little  hope  that  we 
can  do  anything  of  this  kind  at  present.  Our 
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sculptors  nowadays  seem  to  have  turned 
their  attention  to  realistic  portraiture- instead  of 
to  decorative  art,  and,  until  someone  arises 
who  is  possessed  with  both  the  devotional  and 
the  decorative  spirit,  .figure  sculpture  is  out 
of  our  reach — unless,  indeed,  M.  Rodin 
would  turn  his  immense  powers  to  express  the 
devotional  as  well  as  the  intellectual. 

A  painted  reredos  might  be  attempted  with 
better  chances  of  success,  if  indeed  there  was 
any  real  desire  to  make  use  of  the  best  of  our 
painters  to  ornament  our  churches.  I  cannot 
forget  the  fact  that  five,  if  not  more,  really  great 
painters — men  who  possessed  the  decorative 
and  the  devotional  spirit  equally,  I  think,  with 
any  of  their  predecessors — have  died  during  the 
last  few  years,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
of  our  cathedrals  and  very  few,  if  any,  of  our 
parish  churches  have  a  single  example  of  their 
aintings. 

V  There  is  one  picture  by  Watts  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which,  unless  I  am  misinformed, 
he  himself  gave  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
but  we  shall  have  to  search  indeed  to  find  any 
paintings  by  Rossitti,  Maddox  Brown,  Burne- 
Jones,  Millais,  or  Watts  in  our  churches. 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended 
upon  stained  glass  during  the  lives  of  these 
men.  much  of  which  is  rather  a  disfigurement 
than  an  adornment  to  the  churches  where  it 
has  been  put  up. 

I  am  afraid  architects  have  been  too  ready 
to  employ  tradesmen  to  carry  out  decorative  work 
rather  than  artists.  I  know  quite  well  how  much 
more  smoothly  everything  goes,  promises  are 
•kept,  the  work  is  done  very  cheaply,  and,  alas, 
these  things  please  our  clients  more  than  a 
work  of  art  would.  The  blame  must,  therefore, 
rest  upon  their  shoulders  rather  than  on  those 
of  the  poor  architect,  who  certainly  has  to  bear 
quite  enough  blame  for  other  people's  failures. 

Of  course,  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  spend  on  a  reredos,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  employ  a  great  artist,  be  he  sculptor,  painter, 
or  anything  else,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  need  not  be  so  costly  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  any  sort  of  figure 
decoration,  unless  an  artist  can  be  employed. 
It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  artist  is 
working  independently  or  for  a  firm  so  long  as 
he  is  an  artist  and  can  work  and  express  himself 
freely.  But,  so  far,  the  firms  who  undertake 
decorative  work  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
artists  to  work  for  them,  with  some  rare  excep¬ 
tions.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  they  have  not 
realised  that  an  artist  cannot  work,  except  in  his 
own  way.  If  he  has  to  obey  orders  and  do  as  he 
is  told,  one  of  two  tilings  happens — either;  he 
gives  it  up  altogether  or  he  degenerates  into 
a  mere  mechanic.  I  believe  great  good  might 
come  to  everyone  concerned  if  these  firms 
could  be  induced  to  employ  artists,  to  consult 
them  about  their  part  of  the  undertaking, 
to  put  them  in  direct  touch  with  the  customers, 
and  allow  them  to  have  the  credit  due  to  them 
for  their  work ;  to  leave  them  as  free  as  possible 
to  work  in  their  own  way  and  to  pay  them  a 
fair  amount  for  their  work.  It  would  relieve 
the  artist  of  much  business  which  the  business 
man  would  do  better,  and  it  would  save  the 
business  man  from  bothering  about  things 
that  he  has  no  ability  to  deal  with,  and  from 
a  good  deal  of  humbug. 

In  cases  where  figure  work  would  be  too 
costly,  very  good  effects-  may  be  produced 
by  painted  patterns,  more  or  less  repeating, 
dividing,  and  powdered  over  a  field  of  colour,  or 
even  colours.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  wants 
a  very  nice  sense  of  colour  to  produce  a  good 
effect,  but  this  surely  comes  within  the  work 
which  an  architect  should  undertake  personally. 
For  such  a  purpose  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  very  few  colours,  and  I  think  very  much 
may  be  learnt  from  good  examples  of  heraldry 
in  the  use  of  colours  and  metals. 

The  heraldic  rule — never  to  put  colour  on 
colour  or  metal  on  metal— is  one  to  bear  in 
mind,  although  it  need  not  be  so  binding  in 
decoration  as  in  heraldry ;  such  rules  tend  to 
simple  effects  and  treatment,  and  are  useful 
on  that  account. 

Everyone  will  find  his  own  method  of  using 
colour.  One  very  good  way  I  would  suggest 
i«  to  lay  on  the  colour  very  bright— almost, 
if  not  quite,  pure— and  then  to  glaze  it  down 
with  thin  coats  of  colour  superimposed  till 
the  brightness  or  crudeness  has  been  brought 
down  to  harmonious  tone.  Personally,  I  much 
prefer  tempera  to  oil  paint.  I  think  it  has  a 
pleasanter  quality,  and  it  darkens  less  with 


The  Front  il  or  Dossal. 

This  brings  me  to  the  upper  frontal,  or  dossal, 
which  serves  the  same  purpose-  as  the  reredos, 
namely  to  give  dignity  and  prominence  to  the 
altar,  "and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  doing 
so  in  poor  churches  where  they  cannot  afford 
a  good  reredos.  It  may  be  of  any  material, 
even  cotton,  and  may  be  hung  in  any  way  that 
will  give  a  good  effect.  If  it  is  brought  right 
forward  over  the  altar  as  a  canopy  a  very 
good  effect  may  be  obtained,  but  it  looks  much 
better  if  the  material  is  suspended  over  rods 
of  metal,  and  is  all  in  one  piece,  rather  than  if 
it  be  strained  over  a  board.  I  think  hangings 
nearly  always  look  better  if  hung  more  or  less 
full.  The  folds  of  hanging  drapery  are  one  of 
its  distinctive  beauties,  differentiating  it  from 
everything  else.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to 
hang  it  full  and  to  bring  it  forward  over  the 
altar,  but  it  is  worth  the  extra  trouble.  There 
is,  however,  one  drawback  to  a  canopy — it 
is  apt  to  get  very  dirty  from  the  smoke  of 
the  candles ;  indeed,  a  canopy  must  always  be 
a  considerable  height  above  the  altar.  The 
amount  of  smoke  that  a  good-sized  candle 
makes  is  surprising,  and,  as  the  candles  always 
stand  in  the  same  position,  the  smoke  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  place.  For  this  reason,  too, 
it  is  well  to  arrange  for  the  candles  to  stand  well 
away  from  the  dossal,  or  from  the  reredos. 

At  each  end  of  the  altar  should  hang  the 
curtains,  or  riddles.  They  should  be  about  as 
wide  as  the  altar,  and  may  be  of  any  height, 
so  long  as  they  are  well  above  the  candles, 
to  protect  them  from  being  blown  about  by 
currents  of  air.  It  looks  better,  I  think,  for 
them  to  be  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  dorsal, 
unless  the  dossal  itself  has  to  be  low.  They 
may  be  hung  from  rods  which  fit  into  sockets 
in  the  east  wall  or  attached  to  the  poles  which 
carry  the  dossal.  In  some  old  manuscripts 
with  pictures  of  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
the  riddles  are  shown  hanging  from  rods  carried 
by  poles  at  the  four  corners  of  the  altar,  and 
also  as  a  continuation  of  the  dossal,  the  whole 
being  carried  round  the  three  sides  of  the  altar. 

The  dossal  and  riddles  may  be  of  any  colour 
or  colours,  and  of  any  material.  The  colour 
must,  of  course,  harmonise  with  surroundings 
and  the  liturgical  colours  of  the  frontals  and 
vestments.  The  dossal  and  riddles  are  not 
changed  with  the  frontal  to  the  colour  of  the 
day.  When  funds  permit,  it  is  nice,  of  course, 
to  have  extra  gorgeous  hangings  for  the  great 
festivals,  but  two  sets  are  enough  for  any 
church. 

It  is,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  to  see  a 
large  piece  of  the  material  in  the  church  in 
the  position  where  it  is  to  hang  before  choosing. 
The  surroundings  and  light  are  so  very  different 
to  a  showroom,  and  in  a  building  the  size  of  a 
church  very  strong  colour  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  any  effect  of  colour. 

Most  delicate  tints  have  a  tendency  to  look 
grey.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  general 
statement,  for  colours  are  so  very  much  affected 
by  what  is  next  to  them  or  "near  them,  by 
light,  and  by  position  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  how  they  will  look  without  seeing  the 
actual  materials  together  in  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy. 

The  nether  or  lower  frontal  is  “  the  cloth  in 
front  of  the  altar,  to  which  the  name  frontal 
is  now  generally  given.” 

The  frontal  for  the  high  altar  “  was  amongst 
the  things  to  be  found  by  the  parishioners,” 
says  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  his  Alcuin  tract, 
“  and  old  pictures  of  English  altars  in  use 
always  show  them  vested.”  “There  is  no 
English  authority  for  the  altar  itself  being 
carved  and  painted.  Most  old  ones  were  quite 
plain,  but  a  few  were  panelled  in  front ;  as 
for  instance,  that  in  William  of  Wykeham’s 
Chapel  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Winchester. 
The  covering  of  the  altar  with  ‘  a  carpet  of  silk, 
or  other  decent  stuff  ’  at  the  time  of  service 
was  ordered  in  the  canons  of  1603,  which  set 
forth  the  least  in  the  way  of  ornament  which 
might  be  tolerated.” 

The  frontal  need  not  be  mounted  on  a  wooden 
frame.  If  it  is  well  made  with  a  proper  backing, 
it  can  be  hung  with  rings  and  hooks  under 
the  slab  of  the  altar,  and  can  be  folded  up  and 
put  away  in  a  drawer  when  not  in  use.  The 
five  liturgical  colours  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  white,  red,  green,  purple,  and  black,  and, 
therefore,  five  frontals  are  required.  Black 
is  only  used  for  funerals,  on  Good’  Friday 
and  on  occasions  of  national  mourning.  Poor 
churches  can  do  without  it — on  such  occasions 
they  would  use  the  purple  frontal.  A  dark 


indigo  blue  answers  the  same  purpose  Ta? 
purple,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  argood  quality 
of  colour  in  tips  than  in  purple.^  Any  colours- 
may  be  used  to  decorate  the  frontals  that  fancy 
can  desire,  so  long  as  the  colour  of  the  day  is 
not  obscured  and  everyone  can  see  that  it  is 
white,  red,  green,  or  purple.  The  purple- 
frontal  should  have  very  little  ornament, 
and  should  be  very  subdued  ;  it  is  used  at 
penitential  seasons,  and  sometimes  at  funerals.. 

“  The  frontlet  was  a  strip  of  stuff  fringed  on 
the  lower  edge  and  sewn  as  an  ‘  apparel  ’  on  to 
the  front  edge  of  one  of  the  linen  cloths,  from 
which  it  hung,  so  as  to  hide  the  suspension  of 
the  lower  frontal.” 

The  frontlet  need  not  be  changed  with  the 
frontal,  and  may  be  of  any  colour  that  will 
harmonise  with  the  five  frontals.  It  is  better, 
I  think,  to  have  a  purple  and  a  black  frontlet- 
to  use  with  those  two  frontals. 

It  is  usual  for  both  frontals  and  frontlets- 
to  be  ornamented  with  embroidery,  and,  when 
it  is  well  done,  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful' 
or  suitable.  But,  just  as  much  as  the  painting1 
of  the  reredos,  it  needs  an  artist  to  do  it.  The 
firms  and  the  church  shops  have  failed  in  this- 
respect  just  as  dismally  as  they  have  in  pictures- 
and  windows,  and,  unless  an  artist  can  be 
employed  to  do  the  embroidery,  it  is  much 
better  to  do  without.  Simple  bands  of  colour 
or  woven  or  printed  patterns  will  be  infinitely 
better  than  the  mechanical  and  inartistic  work, 
of  which  there  is  such  a  painful  amount  in 
our  churches. 

Carpets  and  Tapestries. 

Carpets  are  often  mentioned  in  old  inventories,, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word  means- 
what  we  understand  as  a  carpet — viz.,  a  floor 
covering.  It  was  used  for  any  cloth  or  covering. 
The  cloth  covering  the  seat  of  the  sedilia 
and  that  covering  the  lectern  as  well  as 
floor  coverings  were  called  carpets.  A  carpet 
to  go  on  the  floor  and  over  the  steps  in  front 
of  the  altar  is  a  great  addition,  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity.  It  prevents  any  chance  of  the  priest 
slipping,  and  makes  all  his  movements  quiet. 
I  like  to  see  it  brought  right  down  the  chancel— 
it  gives  a  fine  bit  of  colour  and  a  strong  leading 
line  up  to  the  altar. 

Tapestries,  or  wall  hangings,  are  amongst 
the  ornaments  of  the  rubrick,  and  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  many  places,  particular  y 
on  the  east  wall  and  round  the  sanctuary. 


The  Altar  Cross. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  says,  “A  cross  was  not 
hought  a  necessary  ornament  for  an  altar,, 
lthough  a  common  one.  The  cross,  winch 
arish  was  bound  to  provide,  was  for  proces- 
ions.  But  often  it  served  for  the  altar  as- 
'ell,  being  fitted  with  a  foot  to  stand  in  ana 
staff  for  carrying.  This  cross  generally  had  a 
gure  of  Our  Lord  crucified,  and  sometimes' 
here  were  brackets  at  the  sides  with  figures 
t.  Mary  and  St.  John.”  .  ,  ,  v 

The  bede  roll  of  St.  Mary’s,  Sandwich, recorda 
he  benefaction  of  John  Colwyn  and  his  w  r 
•ho  gave  “  the  best  cross  of  syluer  and  gylt  a 
staf  of  laton  ther  to,  the  whyche  cost  AA  v 
nd  also  of  Thomas  Grene  and  his  wife  and  John 
iyschop,  who  gave  “the  fote  of  sylue  _ 
hat  crosse  to  stand  ther  on  the  liygh  auter. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  in  the  mu  a 
f  some  people,  and,  amongst  s 

f  the  Chancellors  of  the  English  Di  > 
hat,  although  a  cross  may  be  wed ■  “  “ 
ltars,  it  must  on  no  account  have  a 
;.  In  the  year  1548,  to  which  the  Pfay 
ifers  us,  it  seems  more  than  probable  tna  J 
Itar  cross  had  a  figure  on  it.  * 

ie  cross  is  the  Christian  standard,  I 
now  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  imp  ■ 
:oin  a  didactic  point  of  view,  whether  1 
gure  or  not ;  but  from  that  of  the 
;  very  desirable,  when  funds  will  Pe  '■ 
link  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  fl  ^ 
ie  highest  artistic  ability  to  rePr_ 
gure  properly,  and  one  would  SUPPP®  w. 
very  Christian  would  desire  to  see  ,  ^ 
rt  and  the  best  work  lavished  on  the 
E  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Here, J  q{ 
hen  there  are  no  funds  to  provide  a 
rt,  it  is  better  to  have  no  figure  at  a  -  g 
In  my  opinion  any  kind  of  natur  »  d- 
rucifix  should  be  avoided— a  TP16*!  ■  fw 
gure,  expressing  self-sacrifice  and  d 
ither  than  a  human  being  in  tormen 
referable.  I  myself  like  the  sentin^ 
irly  Christian  art  (that  of  Our  Lordconq« 
•eath)  better  than  the  late  medial  a 
4 _ ,vf  tliP  crucifax. 
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Lu  not,  I  think,  be  very  large. 

5  the  standard  in  front  of  the 
“ 'V  ,S«  th»n  in  front  of  the  people. 
E'  J  rood  answers  the  second  purpose, 
S  if  “W  behind  the  priest  when  he  is 
in  the  sanctuary. 

Altar  Lights. 

“TVdireetion  in  the  Order  of  Communion,” 
Mieklethwaite,  “that  the  old  service 
S£ld  continue  without  varying  of  any  rite 
sl  «mv  sends  us  back  to  the  ancient 
»'  “Tto  ”.r  lights.”  “The  Order  of 
Son  was  to  come  into  use  on  Easter 
£“3  and  to  continue  until  it  was  super- 
^i  to’the  English  book  of  1549.”  The 
"  tt  Uge  “differed  much  in  different 
‘whls  the  only  fixed  rule  being  that  there 
fid  be  at  least’  one  light  on  the  altar  at  the 
f  Mass-  cllm'cl'es  would  have  more, 
Sit  was  the  custom  to  vary  the  number 
Srding  to  the  day  or  service  but  the  greater 
3r  of  parish  churches  probably  had  ordi- 
Ilrilv  two  lights  ou  the  high  altar  and  one 
Zl h  side  altar.  On  occasions  the  number 

used  might  ho  very  Peat'  b'!t’  As  J  Ulle’  ‘he 
Z  lights  were  put  round  about  the  altar 
rather  than  on  it.  The  lights  were  used  at 
itins  Mass,  and  Evensong.  The  modern 
Si*  of  having  several  sets  of  candles  on  the 
altar  at  the  same  time  for  use  at  different 
services  has  no  authority  in  antiquity.” 

It  is  better, ‘I  think,  for  candlesticks  to  be 
of  the  same  material  as  the  altar  cross,  and 
here  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
brass  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  and  beauti¬ 
ful  material,  which  is,  by  the  way,  generally 
spoilt  by  being  lacquered,  but  sometimes  a 
material  of  another  colour  would  look  better. 

I  must  pass  over  several  things  in  the  list 
of  ornaments,  of  which,  no  doubt,  much  might 
be  said,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  chalice  and 
the  processional  cross.  The  lectern  for  the 
Gospel  is  rarely  if  ever  used  nowadays.  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  says,  “  richly  furnished  churches 
often  had  them,”  and  “  in  a  few  churches, 
chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  stone  Gospel-desks  are 
found  against  the  north  wall.  Such  exist  at 
Mickleover.  at  Crich,  and  at  Chaddesden,  all 
in  Derbyshire.” 

The  Piscina  and  the  Sedilia. 


We  do  not  always  find  a  'piscina  in  modern 
churches,  It  is  supposed  not  to  be  required, 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  required  as  much 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for 
similar  purposes.  It  may  be  made  as  a  beautiful 
little  niche  in  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
it  may  be  combined  with  the  credence,  although 
a  projecting  shelf  or  table  is  more  convenient 
than  the  small  shelf  found  in  many  old  churches. 
The  drain  from  it  should  always  run  into  the 
ground. 

The  sedilia,— Mi.  Micklethwaite,  in  the 
Alcuin  Club  tract,  gives  the  following  interesting 
note 

“What  we  call  the  sedilia  is  the  last  remnant 
of  the  bench  which,  in  primitive  times,  ran 
all  round  the  apse  and  was  assigned  to  the 
priests,  whence  probably  by  tradition  came 
the  name  presbytery,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  old  English  name.  In  the  contract 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Catterick  Church  (1412) 
they  are  called  three  prismatories,  an  evident 
corruption  or  miswriting  of  presbyteries.” 

The  sedilia  is  a  triple  seat  for  the  celebrant, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon.  It  should  always 
be  on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
old  days  it  was  generally  formed  in  a  triple 
niche,  or  arcade,  recessed  in  the  wall,  and  the 
seats  were  sometimes  stepped  down  to  express 
the  degrees  of  the  clergy,  but-  this  was  not  always 
done,  There  are  many  beautiful  examples 
of  the  sedilia  and  piscina  and  credence  com¬ 
bined  in  an  arcade  of  four  arches  or  niches. 
Of  late  years  it  has  become  more  usual  to 
make  the  sedilia  a  separate  and  movable 
piece  of  furniture,  generally  of  oak,  sometimes 
with  a  back  and  canopy,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  suits  us  better  than  stone  seats,  which  are  apt 
to  be  rather  cold.  In  building  a  new  church 
it  would  be  well  to  form  a  recess  in  the  south 
wall  large  enough  for  three  seats  side  by  side, 
and  to  fix  a  wooden  seat  and  back  divided  into 
three,  allowing  a  width  of  2  ft.  for  each  seat 
at  least,  and  more  if  there  is  room.  Every¬ 
thing  must  be  soft,  smooth,  and  round,  no  sharp 
points  or  open  tracery,  that  might  catch  in 
the  vestments.  There  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  a  canopy  now  that  the  windows  are  filled 
"ith  glass  and  the  church  is  comfortably 

warmed. 


Screens. 

The  next  items  in  our  list  are  screens,  the  rood 
loft  and  the  rood ;  all  of  which  we  may  consider 
together.  During  the  XVth  century  screens 
seem  to  have  been  erected  in  most  churches  to 
enclose  the  chancel,  and  chapels,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  still  remain  unrestored  (long  may  they 
remain  so).  They  are  quite  exquisite  in  line, 
in  detail,  in  sentiment,  and  in  workmanship. 
Richly  ornamented  with  carving  and  painting, 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
art  that  Englishmen  have  produced.  They 
have  suffered  frightfully,  first  at  the  hands  of 
puritan  fanatics,  and  then  by  the  blind  neglect 
and  stupidity  of  XVIIIth  century  protestantism, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  most  of  those  that 
escaped  or  survived  these  two  causes  of  destruc¬ 
tion  have  been  stripped  of  their  colour  and 
so  “  improved  ”  by  well  meaning,  but  mistaken 
“  restorers  ”  that  but  little  of  their  beauty 
remains.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  make 
me,  for  one,  exceedingly  wroth  with  the  sacri¬ 
lege  that  destroyed  them  and  the  stupidity 
that  restored  them.  But  enough  remains  also 
to  teach  us,  to  inspire  us,  and  to  guide  us. 
May  I  beg  all  here  to  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  preserve  these  priceless  relics  that  still 
remain  from  further  destruction  or  restoration. 
They  will  remain  a  very  long  time  yet  if 
proper  care  is  taken  of  them. 

On  top  of  the  screen  separating  chancel 
from  nave,  and  supported  by  it,  ran  the  rood 
loft,  reached  by  a  winding  stair.  The  rood  loft 
was  used  as  a  minstrels’  gallery.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  strolling  minstrels  to  be  hired  on 
great  festivals.  Parts  of  the  service  were 
occasionally  sung  from  the  rood  loft,  but  not 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

The  rood  itself,  a  large  cross  with  a  figure  of 
Our  Lord  carved  or  painted  upon  it,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  stood 
upon  the  rood  loft,  or  was  suspended  over  it 
from  the  chancel  arch.  Sometimes  other 
figures  of  saints  and  angels  were  added,  and 
upon  the  loft  many  candles  were  put.  There 
are  reasons  for  and  against  a  chancel  screen  of 
a  theological  kind — which  do  not  concern  us 
now.  Such  screens  are  beyond  doubt  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  rubric  k,  and  they  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  church.  Screens  are 
generally  required  by  the  authorities  to  separate 
a  chapel  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  rood  loft  should  be  put 
nowadays,  unless  it  is  required  for  a  practical 
use,  which  will  only  be  the  case  in  some  churches. 
We  no  longer  engage  strolling  minstrels  who 
have  to  be  put  where  they  cannot  get  at  valu¬ 
ables,  in  case  they  should  be  tempted  to  steal. 
All  too  few  of  our  churches,  however,  have 
anything  worth  stealing. 

Screens  may  be  made  of  stone,  wood,  or 
metal,  or  a  combination  of  any  two  or  all 
three  of  these  materials.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  wood  is  the  best  of  the  three,  but  that 
may  be  because  I  have  a  particular  affection 
for  woodwork 

There  are  a  few  conditions  that  should 
regulate  the  design  of  a  chancel  screen.  The 
clergy  stalls  ought  to  return  against  the  chancel 
side  of  the  screen,  therefore  the  lower  part 
must  be  panelled  with  solid  panelling  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  form  the  back  of  the 
stalls,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  the  chancel  floor. 
It  is  undesirable  to  block  the  view  of  the  altar 
from  the  congregation,  and,  unless  it  is  raised 
on  several  steps,  a  high  solid  base  to  the  screen 
would  do  so.  If  the  chancel  is  long  enough 
to  allow  of  such  an  arrangement,  it  looks  well, 
I  think,  for  the  chancel  floor  to  be  only  one 
step  above  the  nave  and  for  the  sanctuary 
to  be  raised  three  more  steps  beyond  the  choir 
seats,  leaving  enough  space  at  the  east  side  of 
the  choir  seats  for  easy  access  to  them  on  their 
own  level — say,  2  ft.  6  in.  or  3  ft.  wide.  It  is 
awkward  for  the  members  of  the  choir  to  have 
to  step  down  to  reach  their  places.  Thus,  two 
steps,  with  a  tread  of  12  in.  each,  would  ascend 
from  the  level  of  the  chancel  to  a  space  at  least 
4  ft.  wide  for  the  communicants;  then  one 
step  more  to  the  level  of  the  sanctuary  floor. 
A  space  of  at  least  5  ft.  6  in.  must  be  allowed 
before  the  next  step  rises.  (The  altar  rail, 
if  there  is  to  be  one  at  all,  should  be  set  18  in. 
back  from  the  front  edge  of  communicants’ 
step,  leaving  a  width  of  4  ft.  within.)  Then 
two  more  steps,  each  18  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  space 
in  front  of  the  altar  3  ft.  wide,  making  a  total 
length  eastwards  beyond  the  choir  seats  of 
18  ft.  6  in.,  or  19  ft.  to  the  front  of  the  altar. 
The  altar  itself  would  be  raised  seven  steps 
above  the  nave — say,  3  ft.  6  in.  or  3  ft.  9  in. 
In  the  former  case  all  steps  having  a  rise  of 


0  in.,  in  the  latter  the  first  four  having  a  rise 
of  6  in  ,  the  last  three  7  in.  The  screen  would 
be  fixed  on  the  first  step,  and  the  panelled  base 
might  be  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  without  hiding  the 
altar.  In  my  opinion,  the  central  opening 
should  be  nearly  as  wide  as  the  altar — 7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  in  a  narrow  church,  and  more  in  a  wide  one. 

It  is  well,  I  think,  to  have  as  few  muDions  as 
may  be,  and  for  them  to  run  up  a  considerable 
height  before  the  more  intricate  and  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  the  screen  begins.  Where  a 
loft  is  not  required,  I  think  a  strong  horizontal 
line  looks  well  at  top,  with  or  without  a  cresting. 

In  churches  where  there  is  no  chancel  arch,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  screen  should  not  run 
up  and  be  framed  into  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
with  the  rood  and  any  other  figures  worked  into  ' 
the  design  of  the  screen  itself.  In  spite  of  the 
long  tradition  there  is  for  standing  figures  on 
top  of  the  screen,  more  or  less  isolated,  I  must 
say  I  feel  that,  if  they  could  be  joined  on  or 
worked  into  the  design  of  the  screen,  it  would 
have  a  better  decorative  effect — amongst  other 
reasons,  no  doubt,  because  the  figures  must  be 
less  realistic  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
whole.  In  some  churches,  especially  where 
the  chancel  is  narrow  and  there  is  a  chancel 
arch  a  high  screen  may  not  look  well.  (In 
such  cases  a  low  screen  of  stone  or  wood  is 
wanted  to  stop  the  return  stalls.  The  rood 
may  then  stand  upon  a  beam,  in  which  case 
it  is  better  to  have  a  little  ornament  of  some 
kind  to  connect  it  to  the  beam.  Or  it  may 
be  suspended  in  the  arch,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  better  way.  In  either  case  a  cloth  of  suitable 
colour  hung  behind  helps  the  decorative  effect. 
The  rood  should  not  be  too  plain,  whether 
or  not  figures  be  added — it  is,  as  I  have  said, 
the  standard  of  the  Christian  army,  the 
symbol  of  self-sacrifice,  rather  than  the  cross 
of  execution. 

Gates  may  be  added  either  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  in  churches  where  valuable  or  holy  things 
are  kept  in  the  chancel  they  are  most  desirable, 
to  prevent  theft  or  sacrilege.  In  such  churches 
a  strong  but  very  light  metal  grille  should  be 
fixed  between  the  mullions  of  the  screen.  Most, 
if  not  all,  mediaeval  screens  were  painted,  and 
there  is  every  reason  why  modern  screens 
should  also  be  decorated  with  colour.  The 
probability  of  failure  is  considerable,  and  it 
should  not  be  attempted,  unless  it  can  be 
carried  out  by  one  who  possesses  a  keen  sense 
of  colour.  Most  modern  attempts  are  such 
dismal  failures  it  makes  one  think  that  the 
colour  sense  is  now  very  rare.  But  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  failures,  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  impossible  unless  attempts  and  experi¬ 
ments  are  made.  In  the  old  examples  of 
painted  screens  that  remain  very  few  colours 
have  been  used.  Nearly  all  good  colourists 
seem  inclined,  from  time  to  time,  to  reduce 
their  palate. 

I  personally  deprecate  the  attempt  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  work  of  the  past.  An  artist  cannot 
copy  other  people’s  work,  either  in  form  or 
colour.  His  work  may,  no  doubt,  uncon¬ 
sciously  reproduce  forms  and  so  forth,  hut, 
however  strong  the  resemblance  may  be 
between  his  work  and  that  which  he  most 
admires,  it  will  not  be  a  copy  or  reproduction, 
but  his  own  expression  of  the  beautiful.  The 
demand  for  mere  copying  leads  to  the  very 
poor,  uninteresting,  and  inartistic  work  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  such  large  quantities  all  around 
us.  The  old  work  has  been  studied  a  great 
deal,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  more  with  a  view 
to  reproduce  than  to  learn,  to  copy  than  to 
acquire  experience  and  knowledge. 

No  one  has  ever  made  a  closer  or  more  careful 
study  of  old  work  than  did  William  Morris, 
and  no  one  ever  copied  less  than  he  did.  He 
did  not  confine  his  study  to  one  branch  of  old 
work,  but  to  all,  and  he  made  just  as  careful 
and  close  a  study  of  nature,  the  fountain-head 
of  all  beauty.  The  study  of  nature  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  It  seems  to  me  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  everyone  connected  with 
the  decorative  arts. 

[Owing  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  paper, 
we  are  compelled  to  divide  it  here.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  with  report  of  the  discussion,  will 
appear  next-  week.] 


Rukal  Building  By-laws. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Chailev  Rural  District  Council,  at  Lewes, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Surveyor  (Mr.  H. 
Weller)  reported  that  the  building  of  Sir 
William  Grantham’s  cottages  was  being  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Council  has  not  yet  decided  what 
action  shall  be  taken  in  view  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  case. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

II. — Deptford  Municipal  Buildings. 

The  second  spring  visit,  held  on  Saturday, 
llth  inst.,  at  the  new  municipal  offices,  Dept¬ 
ford,  was  in  every  way  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  many  members  who  attended,  and 
the  presence  of  the  architects  Mr.  Lanchester 
•and  Mr.  Rickards,  who  kindly  gave  much 
information  concerning  their  work,  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  occasion. 

Being  a  municipal  undertaking,  the  customary 
competition  was  duly  held,  and  in  our  number  of 
November  1,  1902,  we  published  the  selected 
design  together  with  two  plans.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  original  conception  is  but  little 
modified  ;  indeed,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
actual  result  somewhat  exceeded  the  good 
impression  of  which  the  competition  drawings 
gave  promise.  The  limited  area  of  the  site, 
together  with  a  large  accommodation,  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  scheme,  but  by  taking 
skilful  advantage  of  the  levels  and  introducing 
a  mezzanine  floor  in  the  back  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  authors  have  produced  what  is  found 
to  be  a  very  simple  and  convenient  solution  of 
the  problem. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  recall  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  departments ;  we  give, 
however,  some  impressions  of  the  interior  and 
the  exterior. 

The  entrance-hall  and  staircase  are  dignified 
and  are  thoroughly  befitting  the  importance  of 
the  central  communication.  The  barrel¬ 
vaulting  and  domes  suggest  a  Genoese  influence, 
and  afford  many  interesting  vistas  from  the 
various  corners  of  the  hall.  The  work  is  given 
a  heavy  character  throughout,  but  here,  as 
indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  building,  a  satisfactory 
consistency  is  maintained.  The  original  pro¬ 
posal  of  lighting  the  staircase  from  a  glass  dome 
is  modified  by  the  introduction  of  four  somewhat 
small  oval  lights  within  the  circle,  the  spandrels 
of  which  are  filled  in  with  plaster  enrichments. 
Although  a  bold  experiment,  the  result  justifies 
the  means,  and  affords  an  instructive  study 
in  direct  top  lighting. 

In  the  council  chamber  and  committee-rooms 
the  same  broad  treatment  is  at  work  in  the 
plaster -panelled  walls  and  enriched  ceilings. 
Two  interior  views  of  the  building  will  be 
found  in  our  issues  of  July  16  and  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1904.  ,  T 

The  chief  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  Port¬ 
land  stone  fagade,  in  which  the  authors  confess 
to  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  XVIIth  and 
NVIIIth  century  tradition  of  the  town  hall 
buildings  of  neighbouring  riverside  towns. 
Here  the  principal  study  appears  to  have  been 
directed,  and  has  culminated  in  a  thoroughly 
fresh  and  vigorous  composition,  yet  fittingly 
expressive  of  its  municipal  purpose.  A  free  use 
of  sculpture  is  made,  in  which  naval  and  marine 
detail  is  introduced.  Cornices,  architraves,  and 
other  features  are  again  heavily  moulded  and 
generously  carved.  This  over-elaboration  of 
parts  is  an  enfeebling  element  in  what  is  a  bold 
piece  of  massing.  A  vast  amount  of  incident 
and  enrichment  is  given  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  front,  which  thus  becomes  irritatingly  busy, 
and  would  inevitably  be  valueless  but  for  the 
accidental  juxtaposition  of  the  two  simple  wings 
and  of  the  wide,  overhanging  verges  of  the  main 
aable.  This  suggests  a  departure  from,  rather 
than  a  continuance  of,  local  architectural  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  the  whole  composition  is  a  great  piece 
of  architecture  possessed  of  a  welcome  indi¬ 
viduality,  spirited  and  hying  ;  and,  what  is  very 
satisfactory,  forms  an  important  addition  to 
the  public  buildings  of  London. 

The  visitors  enjoyed  ample  time  in  going  into 
every  detail  in  the  work  ;  the  visit  to  another 
building,  included  in  the  afternoon’s  programme, 
the  South-east  London  Synagogue,  was  in  no 
way  instructive. 


The  Dijrer  Society.— This  Society,  which 
was  founded  in  1898,  _  has  just  issued  the 
seventh  volume  of  facsimiles  to  its  members. 
The  address  of  the  Society  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  32.  George-street,  Hanover-square  W . 

Bishop  Hooper  Memorial.— On  Thursday, 
B'ebruarv  9,  was  unveiled,  after  its  restoration, 
-he  monument  which  was  erected  in  1861  on 
,he  spot  in  front  of  St.  Mary  s-square 
Gloucester,  where  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  was  burned  at  tne  stake  on 
February  9,  1554-5.  The  monument  was  set 
,p  and  has  been  restored,  by  public  sub- 
icrintion;  the  restoration  has  been  executed, 
it  a  cost  of  400Z. ,  under  the  superintendence 
>f  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 

School  Building  and  Equipment. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  a  discussion  took 
place  in  connexion  with  the  conference  on 
school  hygiene  at  the  London  University,  South 
Kensington,  on  “  Building  and  Equipment.” 
Sir  Wm.  Anson,  Bt.,  M.P.  (Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education),  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said 
the  Board  of  Education  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  school  hygiene,  which  had  lately 
been  prominently  before  them  in  consequence 
of  an  important  deputation  from  the  medical 
profession.  The  particular  matter  they  had 
to  deal  with  that  day  was  not  so  much  the 
physical  health  of  the  children  or  the  mode 
in  which  the  laws  of  health  could  be  imparted 
as  the  importance  of  school  buildings  and  ap¬ 
paratus  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  scholars. 
They  were  fortunate  that  day  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  of  Sir  Aston 
Webb,  not  only  because  of  his  great  reputation 
as  an  architect,  but  because  of  his  special 
experience  in  this  matter  of  school  building. 
He  knew  that  the  building  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education  were  likely  to  come  in  for  criticism, 
but  the  Board  had  endeavoured  to  frame 
workable  rules,  and  they  hoped  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  such  discussions  as  these  which 
would  enable  them  to  amend  those  rules  and 
adapt  them  for  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

Sir  Aston  Webb  said  that  in  school  building, 
as  in  all  building  which  was  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  it  was  the  architect’s  duty  largely  to 
put  into  concrete  form  the  requirements  which 
the  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  respon¬ 
sible  occupation  of  bringing  up  children  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  He  felt  that  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  scheme  three  parties  should  be 
brought  into  conference,  and  these  were  the 
promoters  and  governors  who  had  to  find  the 
money,  the  master  who  had  to  find  the  brains 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  the 
architect  who  had  to  design  the  building. 
Unfortunately  in  practice  this  was  rarely  done, 
and  the  omission  was  accountable  for  many 
mistakes  from  which  a  school  may  never 
recover.  When  the  three  parties  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  had  agreed  upon  the  requirements  and 
the  amount  of  money  which  could  be  spent,  a 
site  could  be  sought,  and,  this  having  been 
obtained,  the  architect  would  prepare  his 
plans  with  the  full  responsibility  of  having  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  his  clients,  and 
being  fully  aware  of  their  aspirations  and  ideals. 
The  considerations  for  the  site  should  be  a  dry 
soil,  easily  drained,  with  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  south,  and  an  available  road  for  entrance 
on  the  north  of  the  site.  This  enabled  the 
frontage  to  be  on  the  north  side  and  the 
rooms  and  playgrounds  to  be  placed  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  site  should  be,  if  possible,  in 
a  Somewhat  prominent  position,  and  the 
building,  however  plain,  should  have  something 
about  it  to  express  the  nobleness  of  its  purpose 
and  impress  the  children  with  the  dignity  of 
learning.  It  had  been  said  in  one  of  the  papers 
that  morning  that  architects  were  apt  to 
sacrifice  the  interior  for  the  elevation,  but  he 
thought  all  interested  in  building  would  agree 
that,  while  the  planning  of  modern  school 
buildings  was  immensely  superior  to  the  older 
buildings,  the  exteriors  did  not  show  a  similar 
superiority,  and  clearly  the  tendency  now  was 
to  devote  great  care  to  the  planning  of  these 
buildings.  The  two  great  points  to  consider 
were  sun  in  the  rooms  and  free  distribution 
of  air  around  the  buildings.  This  meant  the 
avoidance  of  enclosed  quadrangles,  and  the 
time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  thought 
as  impossible  to  build  a  school  round  a 
cloistered  quad  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  do  anything  else.  The 
type  of  school  generally  adopted  now  was  a 
series  of  detached  blocks  connected  with  a 
corridor  on  the  ground  floor.  There  must  be 
ariel  circulation  round  the  sanitary  blocks, 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  place  these  blocks 
so  far  away  from  the  main  buildings  as  was 
sometimes  done.  The  plan  and  arrangements 
of  all  schools  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  ; 
the  corridors  straight  and  wide  and  light,  and 
the  position  of  the  rooms  and  staircases  such 
as  could  be  easily  understood.  The  old 
grammar  schools  consisted  generally  of  one 
hall.  The  schools  built  for  the  London  School 
Board  first  consisted  of  class-rooms  connected 
by  corridors,  now  a  combination  of  a  large 
hall  with  class-rooms  round,  and  this  was  an 
admirable  and  economical  planning  of  day 
schools.  Generally  the  cloak-rooms  in  day 


schools  were  not  at  present  large  enough. 
He  advocated  glazed  walls  and  asphalte  floors 
for  these  rooms,  and  also  glazed  walls  for  the 
sanitary  annexes.  The  question  of  flooring 
of  the  rooms  in  schools  was  a  difficult  problem, 
and  after  trying  many  things  he  was  in  favour 
of  wood  blocks  on  concrete.  Dormitories 
should  be  constructed  much  on  the  principle  of 
wards  in  hospitals,  with  800  cubic  ft.  per  boy. 
All  sanitary  fillings,  etc.,  should  be  placed  in  i 
annexes.  Walls  of  dormitories  were  best 
distempered  ;  the  wood -work  plain,  polished, 
and  as  few  mouldings  as  possible.  With 
regard  to  the  materials  for  school  buildings, 
dryness  was  the  great  point,  and  he  thought 
brick  walls  were  more  waterproof  than  stone. 
A  good  drainage  system  to  start  with  was  not 
sufficient,  but  there  should  be  an  annual  exami¬ 
nation  to  see  that  all  was  working  well.  Heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  could  be  obtained  in  several 
ways,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
parts  of  a  school  did  not  necessarily  require 1 
the  same  treatment.  Whatever  system  was 
adopted  it  was  desirable,  in  addition,  to  have 
fireplaces  in  the  rooms,  although  they  might  be 
little  used.  Hygiene  was  a  question  on  which 
finality  had  been  by  no  means  reached.  As 
architects  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
take  their  share  of  the  work  of  bringing  the 
buildings  up  to  the  standard  which  might  be 
required,  but  hygiene  as  applied  to  schools 
was  not  merely  a  matter  of  cubic  space, 
ventilation,  and  drains,  but  pleasant  and 
aesthetic  arrangements  were  also  needed,  for 
they  had  much  to  do  with  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  children,  and  must  not  be 
overlooked. 


Weak  Points  in  School  Design. 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  said  he  proposed  to 
restrict  himself  to  the  indication  of  a  few  weak 
points  in  school  design,  There  could  be  no 
question  that  the  health  of  the  teachers  and 
children  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  work 
now  being  carried  on  under  the  Acts  of  1902 
and  1903  to  improve  the  “  non -provided  ” 
school  buildings.  The  large  number  of  these 
buildings  which  are  found  to  be  structurally 
deficient  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heads 
of  the  Education  Department  have  been  very 
lax  in  the  past,  or  that  the  system  of  inspection 
has  been  radically  wrong.  Probably  the  back¬ 
ward  condition  of  these  “  non-provided 
school  buildings  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  fact  that  reports  upon  the  structural  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  have  been 
made  to  the  Education  Department  by  inspectors 
appointed  to  examine  the  children,  and  not  by 
persons  skilled  in  designing  and  constructing 
school  buildings.  There  was  still  much  good 
secondary  teaching  done  in  adapted  buildings, 
in  large  private  houses,  altered  and  extended 
to  be  as  suitable  as  may  be  for  school  purposes, 
but  the  work  in  such  buildings  was  carried  on 
under  serious  disadvantages,  as  compare 
with  similar  work  in  specially  designed  buildings. 

The  floor  space  must  depend  not  only  upon 
the  kind  of  desks  intended  to  be  used,  but  a .  0 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  inside 
building  can  be  changed,  and  the  requiremen 
that  every  part  of  the  room  shall  be  welUignt  • 
The  experience  of  teachers,  medical  officers 
health,  and  architects  in  America,  on  the  ton  ' 
nent,  and  in  this  country,  indicates  that  lo  q- 
ft.  of  floor  space  and  200  cubic  ft.  of  air  spa 
per  pupil  should  be  the  minimum  Provlsl 
for  classrooms  in  which  there  are  adequ  . 
means  for  warming  and  ventilating, 
was  the  minimum  required  for  healtn. 
Board  of  Education  had  recently  fixed 
floor  space  for  secondary  schools  at  j 
but  10  ft.  continues  to  be  the  offic 
minimum  for  elementary  schools,  a”  ,, 
and  16  ft.  (according  to  the  kind  of  des  v ■ 
for  the  higher  elementary  schools.  , 

officers  of  health  were  continually  urg  8 
classes  should  be  reduced  in  size,  an  ■  .. 

space  per  child  should  be  increased, 
was  ordained  by  the  Education  Dep#« 
that  the  children  in  the  elementary 
might  have  only  a  trifle  more  than  half  e 
space  and  air  space  given  to  clnldre  ff0 

age  in  the  secondary  schools.  .  J  .y 
might  claim  that  as  15  ft.  has  been 
universal  experience  to  be  the  healthy 
floor  space,  10  ft.  should  no  longer  b  • 

recognised  as  sufficient.  Classrooms  , .  l 
five  or  thirty  need  not  be  more  than  1 
or  even  less,  provided  the  means  for  v 
are  suitable  and  sufficient.  Economy 
height  of  rooms  was  more  commendame 
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1  of  the  floor  space  below  the  acknow 


most 


suitable  wpec  ^  of  the  site,  the 


to  t  ie  linuieu  oai®uu  ^  ~ — >  — 

■  2.  of  ifc*  b“ilding8  T1  the  b0l,ndaf6,f- 

35-  causes.  BAtam. .might  be 


■j  f“Sg  the  temptation  to  set  the 
S5»  hest  elevation  parallel  to  the  street 
I  i!£  of  the  aspect,  as  was  too  often  done 
22  rooms  could  in  most  cases  be  avoided 
SQ*.  planning.  Teaching  could  not  be 
1  „tly  earned  on  in  proximity  to  the  m- 
i“t  noise  and  dust  arising  from  traffic 
,  main  road.  The  neighbourhood  of 
factories  mills,  electric  light  and  power  stations 
railways,  tram-lines,  and  similar  noisy  and 
1  Sy  situations,  should  be  avoided  when  select- 

in.  a  site  for  school  buildings. 

The  playgrounds  in  this  country  compare 
favourably  with  those  in  the  large  cities  of 
America  A  larger  proportion  of  the  space 
than  is  usual  should  be  covered  in  and  venti- 
ated  at  the  top,  especially  for  the  juniors,  so 
that  most  of  the  games  could  be  carried  on 
regardless  of  wet  weather.  The  surfaces  of  all 
irounds  should  be  smooth  without  being 
slippery,  and  formed  of  materials,  such  as 
asphalte  or  good  granolithic  cement,  which  do 
not  work  up  into  dust.  The  surfaces  should 
also  be  compact,  so  that  nothing  adheres  to 
the  boots,  durable,  not  liable  to  be  kicked  up 
or  worn  into  holes,  and  well-drained.  Gravel, 
cinder-ashes,  shingle,  and  loose  materials  are 


unsuitable.  , 

In  elementary  schools  sanitary  conveniences 
were  usually  placed  some  distance  from  the 
school  building  proper  in  a  corner  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  children  must  pass  through  the 
open  air  to  reach  them.  This  arrangement 
was  seldom  found,  except  in  this  country.  It 
had  long  been  generally  abandoned  for  girls’ 
secondary  schools,  although  in  some  modern 
schools  of  this  type  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was 
still  found  So  long  as  these  conveniences 
were  under  reasonable  supervision,  and  were 
disconnected  from  the  school  proper  by  a  well- 
ventilated  lobby  or  covered  way,  no  danger  to 
health  could  arise  from  connecting  them  to 
the  school  building,  and  the  hardship  of  sending 
children,  especially  juniors,  out  from  warm 
classrooms  in  wet  and  cold  weather  could  be 


avoided. 

In  the  recent  rules  for  secondary  schools  the 
distance  apart  for  the  cloak-hooks  was  fixed  at 
12  in.,  i.e.,  double  that  required  in  elementary 
schools.  If  12  in.  was  a  reasonable  minimum 
distance  for  cloak-hooks  for  the  garments  of 
the  well-cared -for,  surely  a  distance  of  only 
6  in.  was  insufficient  for  the  poorer  and  probably 
much  damper  clothes  of  umbrella-less  children. 
Moreover,  the  official  4  ft.  gangways  were  too 
narrow,  especially  for  the  use  of  girls ;  the  floor- 
space  should  be  further  increased  to  give  better 
means  of  access  to  the  clothes  and  space  for 
dressing.  In  secondary  schools  still  more 
floor  space  was  required  for  seats  and  boot- 
boxes  ;  6  ft.  was  found  to  be  a  reasonable  width 
for  these  gangways,  which  should  never  be 
less  than  5  ft.  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of 
stands.  Each  gangway  should  have  an  external 
window  at  the  end,  and  all  parts  should  be  well 
lighted  when  the  children  were  present.  To 
ensure  this  it  was  desirable  that  the  rooms  should 
not  be  less  than  9  ft.  high.  A  suitable  position 
for  the  cloak-room  was  near  the  entrance  ; 
good  discipline  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  scrapers 
and  rubber  mats  at  the  entrances  and  near  the 
cloakrooms  would  prevent  much  boot-dust 
from  the  outside  reaching  the  interior  of  the 
school.  Polished  floors  throughout  the  building 
would  then  be  possible,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
cloakrooms  and  entrances,  where  jointless 
impervious  floor  surfaces,  such  as  asphalte  or 
granolithic  cement,  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Waxpolishing  wood  floors  cost  no  more  to  main¬ 
tain  in  good  condition  than  washing  the  floors 
with  water,  which  softens  the  wood  and  makes 
it  less  durable. 


Whatever  method  of  ventilation  was  used,  all 
schools  should  be  designed  to  allow  large 
volumes  of  air  to  pass  through  the  buildings 
from  side  to  side  when  the  windows  were  open, 
so  that  all  parts  could  be  readily  swept  by  cur¬ 
rents  of  fresh  external  air  whenever  desired. 
Windows  were  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
permanent  means  of  securing  ventilation  in  all 
buildings  for  educational  purposes.  When  the 
windows  were  suitably  designed  and  intelli¬ 
gently  used  in  connexion  with  two  or  more 
outlet  flues  from  the  ceiling  and  floor  level  to 


above  the  roof,  and  there  were  also  large  open 

ventilating  fire-grates,  stoves,  and  radiators, 
by  which  warmed  fresh  air  was  admitted  to  the 
rooms,  long  experience  had  proved  that  class¬ 
rooms  could  be  reasonably,  adequately,  and 
economically  warmed  and  ventilated.  In 
large  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  afflicted 
by  dust  or  fog,  windows  admit,  with  the  external 
air,  so  many  of  the  impurities  which  pollute  it, 
that  there  was  some  excuse  for  keeping  them 
closed  on  the  plea  of  cleanliness  and  good  reason 
for  making  arrangements  to  wash  the  air  and 
force  it  into  and  through,  the  schoolrooms  by 
artificial  means.  Fans  and  other  appliances 
had  proved  very  useful  for  crowded  places, 
factories,  etc.,  but  the  scientific  adaptation  of 
them  to  school  buildings  was  in  the  experimental 
stage  at  present.  Improvements  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected,  in  the  near  future,  in  the 
application  of  mechanical  means  of  ventilation 
to  large  schools,  which  would  lessen  the  objec¬ 
tions  now  existing  to  many  of  the  imperfect 
attempts  to  introduce  air  by  machinery  and 
close  the  open  windows  of  schools.  The  aim 
of  the  sanitarian  should  rather  be  directed  to 
restrict  the  causes  which  deteriorate  the  air 
of  cities  and  large  towns  than  to  encourage  the 
boxing-up  of  children  in  a  series  of  sealed  cells 
and  the  pumping  of  air  specially  prepared  for 
indoor  consumption. 

Ventilation  of  Schools. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  Some  Suggestions  for  the  Better  Ventilation 
of  Schools,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

With  regard  to  schools  which  have  been  built 
for  ten  years  and  longer,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
these  schools,  they  have  been  built  without  any 
definite  ideas  as  to  ventilation  or  temperature, 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  very  crude  ideas 
on  the  equally  important  question  of  efficient 
sanitation.  With  regard  to  more  modern 
schools,  though  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an 
improvement  in  both  ventilation  and  sanitation, 
still  few  schools  show  that  these  two  matters 
were  a  first  consideration  in  their  construction. 
An  attractive  exterior  rather  than  a  thoroughly 
healthy  interior  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the 
school  committee  and  their  architect — though, 
in  justice  to  some  architects,  I  admit  that  the 
architect  has  had  at  times  to  give  way  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  school  committee.  .  .  . 

In  Chapter  III.  of  the  code  there  are  to  be 
found  general  rules  with  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  accommodation  and  equipment,  but 
it  seems  to  be  left  to  H.M.  Inspector  and  the 
“  responsible  officer  of  the  local  education 
•  authority  ”  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
reference  to  these  two  matters,  which  include 
ventilation,  heating,  and  sanitation,  have  been 
complied  with.  Now,  sir,  I  will  ask  you 
whether,  if  you  were  building  a  house  for  your 
own  occupation,  you  would  be  prepared  to 
submit  the  question  of  its  ventilation,  heating, 
and  sanitation  to  H.M.  Inspector  having  control 
over  the  district,  and  the  “  responsible  officer 
of  the  local  education  authority  ”  ?  If  you 
would  not  do  this  with  regard  to  your  own  house, 
what  right  has  the  Board  of  Education  to  entrust 
these  important  matters  affecting  tfie  health 
of  thousands  of  children  to  gentlemen,  who  in 
their  own  departments  are  no  doubt  experts, 
and  fulfil  their  duties  with  ability,  but  who 
have  not  had  that  training  which  renders  them 
capable  of  being  considered  experts  in  matters 
of  hygiene  ?  .  .  . 

To  descend,  however,  from  generalities  to 
details  :  I  find  that  the  recognised  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  a  school  may  from  time  to  time  be  revised 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  there  shall  in 
no  case  be  less  than  80  cubic  ft.  of  internal 
space,  and  8  sq.  ft.  of  internal  area  for  each  unit 
of  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance 
for  which  the  school  is  recognised.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  any  rules  have  been  laid 
down  regulating  the  internal  space  and  internal 
area  in  schools,  other  than  elementary.  In 
Miss  Alice  Ravenhill’s  most  interesting  report 
on  schools  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(Journal,  Sanitary  Institute,  Vol.  XXIII., 
Part  I.)  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  New  York 
City  schools  the  internal  area  or  floor  space  for 
each  child  is  12  sq.  ft.  (as  compared  with  the 
minimum  of  8  sq.  ft.  allowed  here),  and  in  the 
normal  schools  the  internal  space  varies  from 
240  to  270  ft.  cubic,  with  an  internal  area  of 
20  sq.  ft.  per  pupil.  But  there  is  a  further 
important  provision  in  these  schools,  that  each 
pupil  shall  receive  about  2,000  cubic  ft.  of  fresh 


air  per  hour.  Whether  or  not  the  minimum 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  viz. 

8  sq.  ft.  of  internal  area  and  80  cubic  ft.  of  in¬ 
ternal  space  is  sufficient,  is  not  so  material  as 
the  question  of  the  minimum  of  fresh  air  which 
each  child  shall  receive  per  hour.  .  .  Some 
people  think  that  doors,  windows,  and  an  open 
fireplace  are  all  that  is  necessary  ;  those  are  the 
people  who  can  sit  in  a  draught  and  enjoy  it. 

I  don’t  like  those  people,  and  don’t  want  to  live 
with  them.  By  all  means  let  every  door  and 
window  be  open  when  the  school  is  empty  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  air  varies  but  little  from  that  of 
the  schoolroom,  windows  may  be  freely  opened, 
but  proper  ventilation  should  be  free  from,  and 
prevent  draughts.  .  .  .  Sufficient  fresh  air 

should  be  introduced,  and,  when  feasible,  fil¬ 
tered,  and  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  foul  air  extracted.  Attention 
should,  moreover,  be  particularly  directed  to 
the  large  window  space,  a  constant  source  of 
draughts  in  schools  as  well  as  in  churches. 
The  warm  air  of  the  classroom  coming  into 
contact  with  the  cold  window  becomes  chilled 
and  falls  ;  and,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
outside  air  is  very  low,  the  chilled  air  inside 
falling  rapidly  creates  a  serious  draught.  In 
America  and  in  other  countries,  where  the  winter 
is  very  severe,  it  is  found  necessary  to  have 
double  windows.  To  provide  our  schools  with 
double  windows  is  neither  necessary,  nor  for 
several  reasons  would  it  be  desirable.  A  prob¬ 
able  remedy,  in  schools  which  are  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  might  be  found  by  placing 
one  of  the  radiators  underneath  the  windows, 
or  else  by  having  a  slit  in  the  window  sill  con¬ 
necting  with  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  a 
current  of  hot  air  passes  continually  up  the 
slit  and  against  the  window.  To  prevent  dust 
passing  up  also  the  air  might  be  filtered  through 
a  slide,  covered  with  muslin,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  slit.  .  .  .  Now  as  to  the  remedy.  In 

the  first  place,  it  must  I  think  be  admitted  that 
ventilation  is  a  far  more  difficult  subject  to 
deal  with  than  questions  of  drainage,  which 
latter,  thanks  to  modern  research  and  well- 
tried  systems,  can  be  efficiently  and  effectively 
settled.  ...  In  well-managed  dairies  the 
temperature  is  noted  and  registered  daily,  and 
in  the  same  way  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  a 
daily  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  school 
and  classrooms  at  the  commencement  of  the 
school,  before  the  interval,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  school.  This  should  be  some  guide  as 
to  whether  attention  is  being  paid  to  heating 
and  ventilation.  Thermometers  should  be 
kept  in  every  school,  and  their  proper  position 
fixed.  In  those  schools  where  complaint  is 
made  of  serious  defects  in  ventilation,  it  should 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  sample  of  the  air,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  CC3  present. 
The  question  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  should 
be  left  to  properly  qualified  persons,  and  not  to 
H.M.  Inspectors  and  the  “  responsible  officer 
of  the  local  education  authority.” 

With  regard  to  existing  schools,  I  would  depre¬ 
cate  any  attempts  to  insist  upon  an  immediate 
large  expenditure  to  remedy  defects,  for  the 
unfortunate  ratepayer  must  be  considered ; 
but  in  many  cases  much  improvement  might 
be  effected  at  a  slight  cost.  Tobin  tubes,  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  shaft  to  prevent  a  draught, 
a  board  under  the  lower  sash  of  a  window,  and 
similar  simple  methods  will  materially  assist 
the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  and  Boyle  extractors 
on  the  roof  aid  the  expulsion  of  foul  air. 

In  the  case  of  new  schools  to  be  built  in  the 
future,  proper  ventilation  should  be  insisted 
upon,  and  I  would  further  suggest  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  examine  the  plans, 
but  there  should  also  be  an  inspection  of  the 
site  and  surroundings  before  the  proposed  system 
of  ventilation  be  approved  of  or  condemned.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Whittaker  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute)  said  that  when  a 
local  authority  wanted  an  independent  report 
on  an  engineering  matter  it  appealed  to  the 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
who  sent  down  an  engineer  absolutely  unbiassed. 
Some  time  ago  a  populous  borough  wanted  an 
independent  report  on  a  school,  and  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Sanitary  Institute,  who  sent  down 
a  gentleman,  and  he  bad  reported.  That  was  a 
way  in  which  the  Institute  could  help  local 
authorities.  He  felt  they  ought  not  to  grudge 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds  in  making  their 
public  buildings — whether  schools,  police- 
stations,  or  fire -stations — handsome. 

Mr  W  Langbridge,  as  an  elementary  teacher 
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in  charge  of  a  slum  school  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  welcomed  the  efforts  made  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  improve  the  hygiene  of  schools.  What 
was  greatly  wanted  in  such  a  type  of  school 
was  a  large  hall  for  exercise  in  wet  weather. 

Dr.  Geo.  Reid  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  County  of  Staffordshire)  said  the  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  school  construction 
was  that  of  ventilation.  He  felt  that  mechani¬ 
cal  ventilation  was  not  only  expensive,  but  was 
bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  education  ;  but  it 
was  essential  that  children  should  learn  the 
value  of  fresh  air  in  their  own  homes.  He 
believed  the  time  was  coming  when  schools 
would  be  constructed  practically  like  hospitals, 
with  windows  on  both  sides,  not  opening  into  a 
corridor,  but  into  the  open  air  on  a  verandah 
by  which  the  children  could  get  from  one  room 
to  another. 

Miss  A.  Ravenhill  referred  to  the  excellent 
system  of  school  baths  in  operation  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  There  one  school  bath  centre  served  a 
considerable  number  of  schools.  The  plans 
would,  she  believed,  be  published  in  next  week’s 
Builder. 

Dr.  T.  Lyon  thought  it  was  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  have  the  open  window  system  in 
schools.  While  a  certain  amount  of  air  was 
necessary  for  breathing,  ten  times  as  much 
was  necessary  to  purify  the  room. 

Dr.  Hayward  (Medical  Officer  of  the  Wimble¬ 
don  Education  Authority)  dwelt  on  the  need  of 
securing  better  seating  arrangements  in  schools. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  readers  of  papers. 

The  conference  was  resumed  and  concluded 
on  Friday,  the  subject  of  the  day  being 
“Training  in  Hygiene.” 


THE  INCORPORATED  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  dinner  of  the 
Incorporated  Clerks  of  Works’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  was  held  at  the  Criterion  Restau¬ 
rant,  W.,  on  Saturday  last  week.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson  presided  over  about  330  members 
and  friends,  including  Messrs.  J.  Carmichael 
(President  of  the  London  Master  Builders’ 
Association),  J.  Hutton  Freeman,  S.  Young, 
J.  C.  Hill,  A.  Ritchie,  W.  Woodward,  J.  Aitchi- 
son,  J.  Brady,  J.  Davies,  A.  Fincham,  D.  W. 
Mclnnes,  W.  Pitts  (President),  and  J.  Pain 
(vice-president,  hon.  secretary,  and  treasurer). 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 
Mi-.  J.  Davies  proposed  “  The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  and,  in  doing  so,  said  that  the 
industry  of  building— architects,  surveyors, 
and  building  trades — was  a  very  ancient  one. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  ancient  code  of  building 
laws  found  last  year  and  known  as  the  code 
of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylonia,  about 
2250  b.c.  There  was  evidence  from  that  code 
that  there  existed  a  building  trades  industry, 
and  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  statutory  way. 
Jerry  building  was  not  an  unknown  practice  in 
those  days,  for  it  was  stated  in  the  code  that, 
if  a  builder  built  a  house— nothing  was  said 
as  to  architects  and  surveyors— and  the  building 
fell  down  and  killed  a  man,  the  builder  was 
put  to  death.  They  would  all  agree  that  that 
was  very  concise  and  straightforward,  but 
now  architects  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
had  come  on  the  scene.  The  earliest  reference 
to  the  surveyor  that  he  could  find  occurred 
on  a  tablet  found  at  Pompeii.  The  architects 
of  to-day  had  a  grand  opportunity  of  embodying 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  nation  in 
stone,  and  of  showing  future  generations  that 
the  people  of  the  XXth  century  had  an  object 
in  view,  and  that  they  had  achieved  it  m  stone. 

Mr  W  Woodward,  in  response,  said  there 
was  another  law  in  the  code  referred  to  by 
Mr  Davies  which  was  very  interesting  to 
architects.  It  was  law  233,  which  read 
“If  a  builder  builds  a  house  for  a  man  and 
does  not  make  its  construction  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  and  a  wall  falls  in,  that  builder  shall 
strengthen  that  wall  at  his  own  expense 
That  suggested  to  him  a  very  important 
matter  He  reminded  them,  as  men  who  had 
to  carry  out  building  requirements  m  London, 
of  what  it  meant  to  “  meet  the  requirements 
in  Tondon  An  architect  about  to  erect  a 
structure  had  first  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Spring-gardens,  and  if  there  was  an  architect 
present  or  in  London  who  could  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  body  in  the  course  of,  say 
six  months  after  having  deposited  a  few  hundred 
drawings  and  attended  at  Sprmg-gardens  a 
few  dozen  times,  then  he  was  a  very  fortunate 
individual.  After  the  requirements  of  the 


L.C.C.  were  met,  there  were  the  requirements 
of  the  Borough  Councils — not  only  their  practical 
requirements,  but  their  fads,  which  were 
numerous  and  exasperating  too.  Then  there 
were  the  requirements  of  those  men  whom 
they  all  honoured  in  their  works — i.e.,  the 
district  surveyors — but  there  were  district 
surveyors  and  district  surveyors — district 
surveyors  who  read  a  certain  clause  of  the 
1894  Act  in  one  way  and  another  set  who  read 
it  in  another — men  who  helped  the  architect 
and  the  clerk  of  works  and  men  who  hindered 
their  progress  all  they  could.  Then  there 
were  the  requirements  of  the  adjoining  owners — 
men  who  thought  that  their  rights  of  light 
were  going  to  be  injured,  and  who,  until  the 
case  of  their  friend,  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  was 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  decided, 
were  able  to  stop  a  magnificent  building  going  up 
because  they  contended  that  some  insignificant 
light  was  being  injured.  As  Mr.  Davies  said, 
there  were  unquestionably  great  opportunities 
for  architects  nowadays.  An  architect  erected 
a  building  which  was  an  honour  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  or  the  reverse,  and  which  was  more  or  less 
a  permanent  structure.  If  unpleasing,  it  could 
not  very  well  be  removed,  whereas  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  or  painter  could  be ;  but,  all 
things  considered,  he  thought  that  there 
was  considerable  hope  for  architecture.  He 
believed  that  that  architect  was  much  better  able 
to  carry  on  his  work  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  quantity  surveying,  or  who,  in  his  early 
days  or  later,  had  practised  as  a  quantity 
surveyor,  than’ the  man  who  had  not.  As  to  the 
clerks  of  works  or  builder’s  foremen,  he  made 
it  a  point  at  the  first  introduction  to  say  to 
them,  “  You  are  going  to  be  devoted  to  this  one 
building  ;  I  have  other  buildings  to  attend  to  ; 
whatever  suggestion  you  can  make  to  me — 
if  you  can  see  anything  wrong  in  the  drawings 
or  anything  you  can  add  to  the  specification, 
or  any  improvement  to  the  design,  even,  I 
shall  welcome  them,  and,  if  they  meet  my 
approval,  I  will  adopt  them.”  He  had  had 
suggestions  from  clerks  of  works  even  to  the 
improvement  of  his  designs,  for  which  he  was 
personally  grateful. 

Mr.  S.  Young  having  briefly  responded  for 
the  surveyors, 

Mr.  J.  Aitchison  proposed  “  The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  the  great  benefits 
the  Company  had,  by  their  classes  and  lectures, 
conferred  on  the  young  men  belonging  to 
the  trade.  He  often  thought  that  young 
architects  might  with  advantage  join  these 
classes  and  so  get  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  trades  connected  with  architecture.  The 
Association  was  indebted  to  the  Company 
also  for  the  use  of  a  meeting  room,  and  they 
in  return  assisted  their  in  their  practical 
examinations. 

-  Mr.  J.  Hutton  Freeman,  Clerk  of  the  Company, 
responded,  and  said  it  was  not  quite  right  to 
say  that  young  architects  did  not  attend  the 
classes  of  the  Company.  A  great  many  young 
architects  attended  the  classes  at  King’s  College 
and  University  College,  and  they  came  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  lectures.  The  classes  at  Titchfield- 
street  were  intended  more  for  the  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  various  trades.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Company  to  bring  forward  as 
much  as  possible  the  question  of  forestry,  and 
a  lecture  would  shortly  be  given  in  their  hall  on 
the  subject.  Later  in  the  year  the  Company 
would  hold  an  exhibition  of  woodcarving  and 
works  in  wood,  and  prizes  were  to  be  offered 
both  by  the  Joiners’  Company  and  the  Carpen¬ 
ters’  Company  for  good  work  done  in  classes. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  Incorporated  Clerks  of  Works’  Association 
of  Great  Britain.”  He  was  glad  to  see  present 
so  many  gentlemen  interested  in  building, 
for  it  was  the  spirit  of  co-operation  amongst  all 
the  different  branches  of  the  building  trade  that 
would  help  to  make  the  buildings  of  the  XXth 
century  memorable  tin  times  to  come.  As  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  ,  calling  of  architects  and 
builders  and  the  existence  of  jerry-building  in 
the  remote  days  referred  to,  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  great  advantage  had  clerks  of  works, 
with  their  judgment  and  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  materials  to  use,  been 
employed  at  that  early  time,  for  we  should  not 
then  have  had  great  historical  buildings  which 
to  all  appearances  were  monuments  of  solidity 
and  strength  proving  to  be,  after  the  veneer 
was  taken  off,  largely  composed  of  materials 
that  were  quite  unworthy  of  the  building.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  architect  to  have 
clerks  of  works  to  devote  attention  to  the 


development  of  his  designs  and  to  see  that  the 
right  materials  were  used  and  used  in  the’ 
proper  manner,  and  the  architect  relied  on  the 
trustworthiness  and  integrity  of  his  clerk'; of 
works  to  cai'ry  out  his  ideas  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  The  Association  was  founded  and 
was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  intercourse 
between  its  members,  and  that  in  itself  was  a 
good  object,  for  there  were  many  questions 
which  arise  in  the  requirements  of  the  day 
which  demanded  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
thought.  There  were  many  difficulties  which 
occur  in  large  modern  buildings,  and  this  inter¬ 
course  was  of  great  value  to  clerks  of  works  and 
others  ;  it  enlarged  their  experience,  and  when 
difficult  problems  came  up  they  could  take  the 
advice  of  their  friends  and  meet  together  and 
talk  matters  over,  and  probably  find  a  way 
out  of  difficulties.  The  Association  was  also' 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  for  its  members  by  other  means  than  by 
advertisements,  and  he  hoped  they  would  always 
be  successful  in  that  object.  Building  was  not 
one  of  the  exact  sciences,  like  mechanical 
engineering  and  chemistry ;  it  was  subject  to  a 
great  many  developments  and  occurrences 
which  were  not  evident  to  the  mere  drawer  of 
plans  and  arose  out  of  peculiarities  of  site 
and  as  the  building  proceeded.  He  was  glad 
that  it  was  so,  for  were  architecture  reduced  to 
an  exact  science  it  would  be  very  much  more  un¬ 
interesting  than  it  is.  He  liked  to  see  drawings 
well  and  clearly  made,  and  he  also  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hints  as  to  improving  designs  from, 
and  the  knowledge  of,  clerks  of  works ;  but  he 
did  not  like  the  clerk  of  the  works  who  was 
continually  pushing  himself  forward— who 
wanted  to  write  the  specification,  make  the 
details,  and  measure  up  the  variations,  and  gener¬ 
ally  carry  the  whole  job  on  his  own  shoulders 
and  the  architect  as  well.  He  was  one  of  those 
architects  who  preferred  to  do  a  little,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  own  work.  He  had  always  insisted 
on  writing  his  own  specification,  and,  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  a  good  drilling  in  specification 
writing.  He  did  not  think  it  pleasing  work  at 
the  time,  but  he  had  found  it  of  great  advantage 
later  in  life.  The  Association  should  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  among  its  members. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  raise  the  status  of 
clerks  of  works  than  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  all  good  friends  of  each  other,  that  they 
were  helping  each  other  on  to  a-  greater  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  in  their  work.  The 
Association  was  incorporated  in  1882,  and 
its  membership  had  continually  increased,  but 
he  wished  that  the  membership  would  increase 
faster  and  as  it  ought  in  a  great  country  like 
this,  and  especially  in  a  great  city  like  London. 
He  was  glad  to  know  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Association  to  institute  a  benevolent 
fund,  for  nothing  would  help  to  widen  and 
broaden  their  influence  more  than  the  fact  that 
it  would  take  care  of  those  who  had  been  less 
fortunate  and  unable  to  make  provision  for  old 
age.  He  hoped  that  before  another  year  had 
passed  the  fund  would  be  started  on  a  business¬ 
like  basis.  There  was  also  a  library  in  connexion 
with  the  Association  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
and  that  was  a  good  thing ;  but,  while  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  well  upm  the 
standard  works  on  which  their  knowledge  was 
based,  it  was  still  more  necessary  that  they 
should  cultivate  that  practical  knowledge  o 
work  beside  which  book-learning  was  rea  y 
of  little  account.  In  his  own  office  he  always 
insisted  on  his  draughtsmen  and  pupils  spending 
a  large  part  of  their  time  on  works,  far  .it 
easier  to  get  knowledge  that  would  last  m  & 
way  than  by  reading  about  it.  He  did  no 
the  idea  of  young  architects  being  trainee 
the  idea  that  they  were  mere  drawing-machin  ■ 
He  preferred  that  they  should  take  a  building 
under  their  care,  seeing  it  through  from  egi 
ning  to  end,  and  that  was  an  advantage  to 
architect  as  well  as  the  pupil.  He  did 
like  a  clerk  of  works,  for  instance,  to  tur  r 
his  specification  when  asked  a  certain  cte  > 
he  expected  him  to  know  the  specifica 
thoroughly,  for  it  was  his  business  to  do  so, 
generally  he  was  not  disappointed  m 
clerks  of  works  with  whom  he  came  in  c(j®  „„ 
Mr.  W.  Pitts,  President,  in  reply,  said  tliar,  » 
to  the  benevolent  fund,  he  had  in  his  poc 
scheme  which  would  be  laid  before  the  Ass 
tion  on  Monday  and  which  he  hoped  woi  .. 
carried.  „  ,  .  i,ppn 

The  toast  of  “The  Press”  having  bee, 
honoured  (proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Brady,  h  1 
the  Clerk  of  Works’  Journal), 

Mr.  A.  Fincham  proposed  “  The  Visitors- 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  J-  Carnu 
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I  \w  T  ('  Hill,  of  the  London  Brick  Company, 
f  J  ;:h„™  suitably  responded. 

concluding  toit  was  “The  Chairman,” 

^dbyMr.P.ff.^McInnes. 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Bur- 
Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at 
S  £  Great  Gwrge-street,  Mr.  H.  T.  Stewart 

^hfsMreta^anmunced  that  the  name  of 
Afr  W  H  Theobald  had  been  placed  on  the 
hnllotiiiff  paper  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
SSgcaPused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Blaskill. 

Urban  and  Rural  Building  By-laws. 

Mr  W  Woodward,  in  resuming  the  debate  on 
the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  A.  R.  Stenning  and 
n  j[enzies  on  “  Urban  and  Rural  Building 
By-laws,”  said  that  if  Sir  Wm.  Grantham  had 

not  done  any  other  good  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  he  certainly  had  very  forcibly  drawn 
-public  attention  to  the  growing  necessity  there 
was  of  placing  a  strong  curb  upon  the  controlling 
.authorities  of  the  country.  During  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  they  would  doubtless 
all  have  observed  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
'Constituted  authorities  to  interfere  with  regard 
to  building  matters  quite  unnecessarily  so  far 
as  public  health  and  well-being  was  concerned. 
Since  the  proceedings  by  Sir  Wm.  Grantham 
there  had  been  newspaper  criticisms  and 
•accusations  that  the  real  object  of  the  opposition 
to  the  by-laws  was  that  landlords  and  property 
owners  should  be  able  to  secure  jerry-built 
•dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  He  believed 
that  was  a  gross  libel  which  they  need  not 
■take  the  time  to  contradict.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  architect 
■in  the  country  to  act  in  the  interests  of  his  client, 
and  there  was  every  desire  on  the  part  of 
property  owners  who  wished  for  the  welfare  of 
the  working-classes  to  build  healthy  cottages. 
What,  however,  they  did  not  want  was  an 
interference  which  unnecessarily  increased  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  without  giving  any  cor¬ 
responding  benefit  to  those  who  would  occupy 
the  dwellings.  It  had  been  said  very  properly 
that  every  power  given  to  a  constituted  authority 
meant  the  taking  away  of  a  corresponding 
liberty  from  the  subject.  He  felt  that  Mr. 
Stenning  had  arrived  at  some  practical  conclu¬ 
sions  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
architects  and  surveyors,  but  also  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities.  Mr.  Stenning  said  all  he 
required  was  (1)  minimum  size  of  rooms  ;  (2) 
stability  of  structure ;  (3)  sufficiency  of  air  space 
about  buildings ;  (4)  good  drainage  and  sanitary 
provisions;  (5)  internal  ventilation;  and  (6) 
width  of  roads  and  fines  of  frontage.  These 
were  the  chief  lines  on  which  dwellings  in  rural 
districts  could  be  made  habitable  and  healthy 
homes.  Even  if  they  took  the  speculating 
builder  they  knew  it  was  to  the  interest  of  that 
gentleman  to  put  up  buildings  that  would  let 
readily.  He  did  not  see  why  the  speculating 
builder  should  be  ridiculed,  for  he  only  desirec 
to  get  some  margin  of  profit  over  his  outlay, 
and  he  would  find,  as  they  found  in  London, 
that  if  he  did  not  put  up  respectable  buildings 
his  dwellings  remained  unlet.  Mr.  Menzies 
said  that  all  he  wanted  was  stability  and 
provisions  as  to  fire  and  the  general  purposes  of 
health,  and  he  put  forward  one  or  two  practical 
suggestions  which  landlords  would  do  well  to 
follow,  and  which  they  in  London  had  to  follow 
under  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building 
Act  of  1894.  He  thought  the  suggestion  of  a 
layer  of  concrete  over  the  surface  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  requirement,  as  it  kept  off  damp.  Even 
where  there  was  a  gravel  soil  that  was  a  good 
provision.  Mr.  Menzies  also  proposed  hori¬ 
zontal  damp  courses,  which  he  (the  speaker) 
thought  should  be  insisted  on,  and  also  vertical 
damp  courses,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
provide  in  London  when  any  part  of  the  building 
was  beneath  the  ground  fine.  Mr.  Menzies  also 
suggested  coping  of  parapet  walls,  and  these 
were  practical  suggestions  which  he  felt  were 
all  that  were  necessary  so  far  as  the  controll¬ 
ing  authorities  were  concerned.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  who  had  great  experience,  had  given 
some  practical  suggestions  and  also  thought  the 
mischief  had  arisen  by  attempting  to  adapt  the 
wndon  building  by-laws  to  the  country. 

ere  was  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  of  the  by- 
aws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
raken  from  the  London  by-laws.  Mr.  H. 
•jmith  was  quite  right  in  sayingthat  the  building 
y-iaws  caused  ugly  erections.  In  place  of  the 


picturesque  whole  or  half  timbered  houses 
they  had  in  many  cases  barrack-like  buildings. 
As  regarded  that,  they  had  only  to  remember 
the  terrible  effect  of  the  requirement  of  the 
angle  of  63£  deg.  required  by  the  Building  Act  of 
1894  in  London.  That  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  prevalent  ugliness,  and  he  hoped  in  the 
Amending  Bill  that  unfortunate  clause  would  be 
struck  out.  Mr.  MacMorran,  K.C.,  gave  them 
some  very  practical  suggestions,  and  said  the 
time  had  come  when  there  should  be  a  building 
code  which  would  be  understood  by  the  people. 
Mi-.  Elwes  had  pointed  out  the  extra  cost  of 
building  due  to  the  ridiculous  by-laws.  They 
all  knew  that  the  idea  of  fire  was  a  totally  ex¬ 
aggerated  one.  The  cry  for  all  these  fire-resisting 
and  fireproof  dwellings,  which  added  to  the  cost, 
was  due  to  some  poor  persons  having  been  burnt, 
but  if  they  were  always  to  proceed  on  that 
principle  they  would  never  go  into  the  streets 
at  all  for  fear  of  being  run  over.  As  to  air 
space  about  buildings,  it  was  suggested  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  that  so  long  as  air  space 
was  round  a  building  it  did  not  matter  whether 
it  was  at  the  rear  or  not.  Mr.  Williams  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side,  and  said  he  wanted 

good  houses  for  the  workmen  and  also  cheap 
ouses.  He  (Mr.  Woodward)  contended  that 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  building 
was  due  to  the  organised  idleness  and  terrorism 
of  the  workmen  themselves.  In  his  experience 
building  had  gone  up  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  price 
owing  to  this  cause.  Mr.  Williams  said  every 
room  should  contain  1,200  cubic  ft.  of  air  space. 
Well, he  had  measured  the  rooms  in  his  own  house 
at  Hampstead,  and  found  one,  which  was  15  ft. 
by  11  ft.  and  7  ft.  high,  gave  1,155  cubic  ft., 
and  he  felt  that  was  a  fairly  good-sized  room. 
He  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Building  By-law 
Reform  Association.  What  that  Association 
required  was  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  con¬ 
taining  general  clauses  dealing  with  width  of 
way,  fine  of  frontage,  open  space  about 
buildings,  and  as  to  water  supply  and  sanita¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  did  not  see  the  necessity 
for  any  by-laws  at  all  or  for  the  existence  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  He  trusted  that  the 
papers  and  discussions  would  lead  the  public  to 
awake  from  the  apathy  which  had  resulted  in 
what  they  all  deplored,  and  that  as  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  by  Sir  Wm.  Grantham  they 
would  get  healthy  buildings  without  restric¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  they  all  agreed  that 
there  was  a  strong  necessity  for  minimising 
and  moderating  the  by-laws  as  they  at  present 
existed,  and  he  felt  sure  that  that  Institution,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  could  in  a  short  time  put  forward 
such  a  code  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  architects,  and 
the  public.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
ill-results  of  the  small  voter  having  the  choice 
of  officials,  but  he  did  not  think  that  was  general. 
He,  personally,  had  not  found  that  a  practical 
man  raised  by  self-help  to  an  official  position 
was  any  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  wrote  initials  after 
their  names.  If  the  country  gentry  would  only 
give  up  some  time  to  join  in  the  work  of  some 
of  these  local  bodies  they  would  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  as  far  as  necessary  those  other  members  who 
might  not  have  had  the  very  great  advantages 
of  education.  He  felt  himself  that  the  views 
adopted  by  these  local  authorities  were  the 
official  views,  and  that  very  rarely  had  members 
axes  of  their  own  to  grind.  Certainly  he  felt  that 
a  man’s  origin  should  not  be  dragged  into  the 
question  of  whether  he  performed  his  duties. 
As  had  been  well  said,  “  He  who  debases  my 
rank  exalts  my  character.”  He  thought  Sir 
W.  Grantham’s  counsel  took  an  objectionable 
method  of  dealing  with  the  professional  wit¬ 
nesses  before  him  in  the  case  which  was  fought. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the  best 
surveyors  in  the  old  vestries  were  self-made 
men.  As  to  the  plans  which  gave  rise  to  this 
agitation,  he  was  very  doubtful  whether  any 
member  of  that  Institution  would  have  expected 
them  to  have  been  accepted  by  any  local  board 
in  the  country,  or  would  have  accepted  them 
himself  had  he  been  an  official  in  office.  It 
would  really  seem  to  the  ordinary  individual 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  pique  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  matter,  and  he  could  not,  for  one, 
understand  why  a  simple  plan  should  not  have 
been  drawn  up  which  would  have  satisfied  any 
reasonable  official.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the 
by-laws  were  the  law  of  the  land,  and  until 
they  were  superseded  it  was  the  duty  of  those 


in  authority  to  see  that  they  were  carried  out. 
It  was  not  always  the  rustic  officials  who  gave 
difficulty  to  architects.  He  remembered  many 
years  ago,  for  some  extraordinary  reason. 
Sir  E.  B  Dennison  was  appointed  Diocesan 
Surveyor  for  one  of  the  Northern  dioceses, 
and  architects  had  to  submit  plans  to  him. 
Whether  the  architect  was  an  eminent  man 
or  a  fledgling  these  plans  always  came  back 
with  the  remark,  “  This  is  -wrong,”  or  “  That 
must  be  altered,  see  my  book  on  building, 
page  so  and  so.”  If  any  gentleman  there  felt 
exalted  in  his  profession  let  him  get  a  copy  of 
that  book  and  read  it,  and  if  he  was  not  then 
a  humbler  man  he  would  have  read  it  in  vain. 
Mr.  Stenning  had  suggested  uniform  by-laws, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  right.  What  would 
make  a  dry  and  satisfactory  building  on 
Tunbridge  Wells  Common  Avould  not  do  in  the 
Lake  District  or  in  Ireland,  where  the  rainfall 
Avas  much  greater.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Menzies  that  there  should  be  a  concrete  platform. 
As  to  materials,  match-board  fining  was 
objectionable  for  sanitary  reasons,  but  with 
overhanging  eaves  plaster  might  be  used. 
Plans  ought  not  to  be  demanded  for  retention, 
but  a  block  plan  ought  to  be  supplied  for 
inspection.  He  thought  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  tribunals  of  appeal  where  there 
was  any  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  particular  by-law.  Mi-.  Vernon  referred 
to  party  walls  coming  above  the  roof,  and  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  out  the  wet 
with  brick  parapet  walls.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  do  it,  which  was  to  run  off  the  walls 
and  cement  down  to  the  slates.  Barge  boards  and 
wooden  bays  should  be  allowed.  He  noticed 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  proposing  to  carry  a 
deputation  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
favour  of  by-laws.  He  felt  that  no  one  would 
advocate  the  abolition  of  all  by-laws,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  for  such  a 
deputation. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Crouch  said  that  Mr..  Stenning 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  one  uniform  set 
of  by-laws  applicable  alike  to  urban  and  rural 
districts,  but  that  the  by-laws  should  be 
modified  or  altogether  relaxed  in  the  case  of 
rural  cottages  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  cost 
of  building  labourers’  cottages.  Personally 
he  should  think  that  the  task  of  drafting  such 
by-laws  was  much  less  easy  than  seemed  to 
be  thought.  Assuming  that  the  draft  was 
complete,  then  the  more  formidable  task  of 
obtaining  Parliamentary  sanction  would  have 
to  be  faced.  It  seemed  to  him  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  could  not 
enforce  a  code  at  present.  Up  to  now  no  one 
had  spoken  favourably  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  a  change  seemed  to  be  unanimously 
desirable.  Mr.  Stenning  was  satisfied  with 
suggesting  that  a  code  was  necessary,  but  very 
wisely  he  did  not  produce  any  code  or  put 
before  them  any  details.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
(the  speaker)  felt  from  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  that  they  would  be  a  very  long  time 
discussing  such  a  code.  With  regard  to  the 
relaxation  of  by-laws,  Mr.  Stenning  had  men¬ 
tioned  certain  sub -sections  of  the  London 
Building  Act  which  gave  exemption  from 
clauses  of  that  Act,  and  he  suggested  that 
certain  property  in  the  country  should  be 
exempted  in  the  same  way.  While  he  saw 
no  objection  to  that  yet  he  hardly  agreed  with 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Stenning  had  put  it. 
Mr.  Stenning  would  allow  property  to  be  built 
of  any  material  provided  that  it  was  built 
30  ft.  from  adjoining  property,  and  15  ft.  from 
an  adjoining  owner.  He  (the  speaker)  thought 
that  would  work  unfairly  to  the  adjoining 
owner.  Suppose  that  owner  wished  to  put 
up  a  permanent  building  right  on  the  boundary 
of  his  land,  he  would  only  be  15  ft.  from  the 
temporary  building,  and  therefox’e  he  would 
not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  by-law.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  man  who  wished  to 
put  up  the  permanent  building  would  have  to 
build  15  ft.  from  the  boundary,  and  he  hardly 
imagined  that  such  a  proposal  as  that  would 
ever  pass.  He  could  not  imagine  owners 
desiring  to  put  up  permanent  buildings  being 
penalised  in  favour  of  owners  who  wished  to 
put  up  a  temporary  building.  The  special 
idea  of  the  papers  was,  he  took  it,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  erecting  buildings  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Stenning  would  allow  a  building  which 
had  30  ft  space  on  either  side  to  be  built  of  any 
material,  but  he  would  go  much  further  than 
that  If  they  were  near  a  town  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  land  to  give  this  space  would  take 
away  all  the  advantage  of  any  saving  in  the 
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material.  In  the  country  it  did  not  much 
matter  whether  the  thing  was  much  cheaper 
or  not,  for  there  was  little  chance  of  anyone 
except  a  landowner  building  cottages,  and 
certainly  as  a  speculation  they  would  not  pay. 
A  cottage  let  at  3s.  a  week  would  be  worth 
803.  or  90 1.,  and  they  might  relax  the  by-laws 
as  much  as  they  liked,  and  then  they  could  not 
build  at  the  price.  Personally  he  would  allow 
the  landowner  to  put  up  as  many  cottages  as  he 
liked  in  a  row.  Why  should  they  not  put  up 
a  row  of  timber  cottages  so  long  as  the  cross 
walls  were  of  brick  ?  There  would  be  a  saving 
in  the  case  of  a  row  of  cottages,  but  where  only 
one  was  being  built  the  saving  would  be  very 
little  if  any.  Mr.  Stenning  suggested  a  tribunal, 
but  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  think  they  stood  the 
s'ightest  chance  of  getting  a  tribunal  to  judge 
of  the  suitability  of  buildings  in  a  particular 
district.  He  had  not  had  any  trouble  with  the 
District  Councils,  but  he  had  had  trouble  with 
the  surveyors  who  very  frequently  were  quite 
incompetent.  He  met  one  not  long  ago  who 
was  a  retired  policeman,  and  knew  nothing 
about  building.  If  they  had  a  tribunal  he 
would  suggest  the  abolition  of  the  surveyor  to 
the  Council.  At  the  present  time  the  Council 
surveyor  was  appointed  at  a  small  salary,  and 
considered  himself  the  advocate  of  his  employers, 
and  if  there  was  a  tribunal  he  could  more  than 
ever  consider  himself  an  advocate.  District 
surveyors  ought  to  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  local  authority,  and  should  hold  an  impartial 
position  between  the  Council  and  the  person 
building.  They  had  Sir  Wm.  Grantham  with 
them  that  night,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  able 
to  explain  why  he  did  the  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors  out  of  work  by  preparing  plans  himself. 

Mr.  Martin  Vigers  thought  by-laws,  both 
urban  and  rural,  should  give  the  owner  the 
right  to  dispense  with  concrete  on  the  surface, 
provided  he  constructed  the  lowest  floor  of 
concrete.  There  should,  of  course,  be  sufficient 
space  for  ventilation,  and  that  should  be 
obtained  either  by  gratings  or  air  bricks.  The 
floor  would  be  covered  either  by  boards  or 
blocks.  He  ventured  to  suggest  that  houses 
constructed  in  this  way  would  be  dryer,  warmer, 
and  more  healthy  than  those  having  a  layer  of 
concrete  practically  on  the  soil,  with  a  boarded 
floor  above  the  concrete.  As  regarded  the 
superstructure,  he  felt  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  by-laws. 
He  would  permit  wooden  cottages,  provided 
that  the  walls  were  plastered.  As  to  width  of 
roads  in  rural  districts,  he  would  suggest  that 
30  ft.,  including  pathways,  was  sufficient,  and 
not  too  much. 

Mr.  It.  M.  Chart,  who  for  over  twenty  years 


has  been  surveyor  to  the  Croydon  Rural  District, 
said  that  that  district  was  the  largest  so-called 
rural  parish  in  England,  but  a  part  of  it  was 
only  rural  in  name.  He  agreed  that  the  model 
by-laws  were  not  suitable  for  rural  districts, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  in  the  urban  district 
there  were  only  rural  by-laws  applied.  While 
they  desired  that  facilities  should  be  given  for 
the  more  economical  construction  of  cottages 
in  rural  districts,  they  must  not  forget  the 
evils  which  led  up  to  the  passing  of  by-laws. 
They  knew  that  in  rural  districts  adjoining 
towns  houses  were  being  erected  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons  which  were  calculated  seriously  to 
affect  the  health  of  the  occupants.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  by-laws  had  done  much  to 
remedy  these  evils.  He  disagreed  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  that  the  model  by-laws  did 
not  require  plans  to  be  submitted  for  additions 
to  buildings.  And  as  to  the  width  of  new 
streets,  he  would  point  out  that  no  one  knew 
what  use  a  street  would  ultimately  be  put  to. 
He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  MacMorran 
that  there  should  be  a  code  applicable  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  that  special  by-laws 
should  then  be  made  for  urban  districts.  He 
also  felt  that  local  surveyors  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  same 
way  as  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary 
inspectors,  and  he  believed  that  many  of  the 
grievances  arose  from  the  miserable  salaries 
offered  by  local  authorities,  which  prohibited  the 
engagement  of  good  men.  . 

Sir  Wm.  Chance  said  that  having  been  a 
sufferer  he  had  come  to  take  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  building  by-laws,  but  felt  that 
those  who  were  asking  for  reform  should  be 
m  ich  kinder  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  District  Councils.  No  doubt  the  by-laws 
were  constituted  to  remedy  evils,  and  there 
was  a  tendency  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  one  evil 
o  rush  to  the  other  extreme.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  they  might  draw  up  a  code 


containing  principles  of  construction  and  sani¬ 
tation,  and  leave  the  details  to  some  competent 
authority.  He  felt  they  would  find  it  difficult 
to  draw  up  principles  and  to  separate  principles 
from  details.  Another  way  to  deal  with  the 
question  might  be  to  provide  exemption  clauses, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  Councils  who  had  already 
got  by-laws  would  not  agree  to  that.  He 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  draft  a  Bill 
which  would  allow  a  house  to  be  put  up  with 
any  material  so  long  as  there  was  a  certain 
space  round  it,  and  the  space  might  depend 
upon  the  height  of  the  building.  A  great 
advantage  of  such  an  Act  ,as  that  would  be 
that  it  would  encourage  gardens,  and  another 
that  it  would  deal  with  urban  and  rural  districts 
alike.  He  was  told  that  under  the  Building  Act 
of  London  if  a  person  liked  to  buy  sufficient 
land  he  could  build  exactly  as  he  liked,  and 
that  ought  to  be  the  case  in  the  country. 

Mi-.  C.  J.  Mann  said  he  thought  the  discussion 
showed  that  an  amendment  of  the  by-laws  was 
necessary,  and  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Sir  Wm.  Grantham  for  making  it  the  pressing 
question  of  the  hour.  The  regulations  for 
which  special  attention  was  required  were 
the  lines  of  frontage,  new  streets,  stability 
of  buildings,  prevention  of  fires,  air  space  inside 
and  outside  buildings,  drainage,  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  It  happened  that  often  they  could  not 
use  the  materials  which  were  in  the  district, 
owing  to  the  by-laws,  and  that  was  a  great 
hardship.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
fire,  many  of  the  provisions  were  very  costly  and 
quite  unnecessary.  As  to  sanitary  matters,  they 
found  a  rural  district  suddenly  called  upon  for  a 
large  and  costly  drainage  scheme,  before  the  place 
was  ripe  for  it,  and  he  thought  such  schemes 
ought  to  be  carried  out  by  degrees.  He  depre¬ 
cated  building  without  plans,  but  plans  for 
cottages  should  not  require  specifications  other 
than  might  be  written  upon  the  drawing.  He 
felt  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  the  by-laws 
as  general  as  possible  for  all  districts. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Casson  said  that  for  fifteen  years 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  By-law  Confirming 
Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  had  seen  thousands  of  by-laws  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  For  years  he  had  been 
in  daily  consultation  with  Mr.  Percy  Gordon 
Smith  and  the  late  Sir  R.  Thorn-Thorn,  who 
made  the  building  up  of  the  system  of  by-laws 
which  now  governed  the  country  the  aim  of 
their  lives.  The  view  they  took  was  that  in 
making  by-laws  it  should  be  easy  for  those 
engaged  in  building  to  see  what  they  were 
driving  at,  and  that  the  point  to  bear  mostly 
in  mind  was  the  health  and  comfort  of  those 
who  had  to  live  in  the  houses.  When  they 
came  to  close  quarters  they  would  find  the 
by-laws  were  not  such  terrible  things  as  they 
were  made  out  to  be.  The  model  by-laws 
could  be  adapted  to  local  needs,  and  it  rested 
with  the  public  at  large  to  impose  on  their 
local  authorities  the  conditions  required.  He 
wished  to  say  one  word  in  defence  of  rural 
district  councils  at  large,  and  the  Chailey 
District  Council  in  particular.  When  that 
Council  were  seeking  to  make  by-laws  they 
were  not  free  men,  doing  what  they  liked  with 
their  own,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  they  ought  to  attack  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  go  to  Parliament  for 
a  remedy  of  the  grievances  they  were  suffering 
from.  The  Chailey  District  Council  did  no 
more  or  no  less  than  any  local  authority  would 
have  to  do  in  the  country.  So  long  as  it  was 
the  law  of  the  land  it  had  be  complied  with, 
and  with  all  respect  to  Sir  Wm.  Grantham,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  an  example  had  been 
set  of  compliance  with  the  by-laws  rather  than 
that  the  Council  should  have  been  dared  to  do 
its  worst.  He  felt  that  a  society  like  the 
Building  By-law  Reform  Association  could  do 
great  good  by  finding  out  where  the  by-laws 
failed ;  but  wbat  they  wanted  was  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
by-laws  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Horsfield,  speaking  as  an  architect 
and  surveyor  for  a  District  Council,  and  as  a 
member  for  some  years  of  a  Corporation,  said 
bis  experience  was  that  District  Councils  bad  to 
accept  the  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  entirety.  It  was  said  that 
corporations  bad  no  dispensing  powers,  but 
practically  they  had.  A  question  was  put  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  and  was 
either  carried  or  rejected,  and  there  was  no 
uniformity  of  practice.  If  they  had  a  tribunal 
of  appeal  they  would  not  want  to  refer  to  it 
very  often,  because  so  soon  as  a  corporation 


knew  that  there  was  such  an  authority  they 
would  be  very  careful  in  what  they  did.  As 
to  the  width  of  roads,  he  certainly  thought  in 
towns  they  ought  not  to  be  decreased,  but  in 
the  country  it  did  not  matter  very  much.  One 
point  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  was 
that  of  building  houses  for  the  working  classes. 
The  cheapest  house  that  could  be  built  was£a 
terrace  house,  but  when  they  came  to  do  that 
the  building  laws  would  not  allow  the  drainage 
to  go  through  the  houses,  and  said  they  must 
have  a  road  13  ft.  wide  at  the  back  to  carry 
the  drains.  If  they  had  to  make  that  road 
the  profit  returned  on  such  a  class  of  house  was 
not  equal  to  that  from  Consols. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jennings  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Stenning  as  to  compulsory  by-laws  for  local 
authorities  being  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  If  they  were  he  thought  there  would 
be  greater  hardship  than  at  present.  Some 
years  ago  in  Canterbury  they  had  by-laws  which 
met  their  case  very  well.  Then  when  they 
applied  for  a  loan  the  Local  Government  Board 
came  down  and  held  an  inquiry,  and  refused  to 
grant  any  further  loans  unless  they  modified 
the  by-laws.  They  sent  by-laws  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  had  them  returned,  and 
practically  they  were  forced  to  adopt  the  model 
by-laws.  That  was  a  great  disaster  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  where  many  of  the  best  streets  were 
narrow  and  many  of  the  building  plots  were 
narrow,  which  made  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  model  by-laws.  The  result  was  that 
they  got  over  the  difficulty  by  building  houses 
in  two  or  three  parts.  They  never  had  any  new 
buildings  in  Canterbury,  and  so  they  escaped 
the  by-laws  altogether.  He  welcomed  the  idea 
of  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  he  also  thought 
there  should  be  better  qualified  men  as  surveyors. 

Sir  William  Grantham  said  he  would  not  have 
spoken  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  take  some 
public  opportunity  of  thanking  that  great 
body  of  surveyors  for  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  his  case  and  also  the  trouble  they 
had  taken  to  do  wbat  he  thought  would  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  this  country,  viz.,  getting 
some  modification  of  the  existing  building  by¬ 
laws  and  as  to  the  methods  in  which  they  were 
carried  out.  He  was  rather  amused  with  Mr. 
Crouch,  who  asked  him  a  question  as  to  why  he 
robbed  the  architects  and  surveyors  of  some 
portion  of  their  livelihood.  He  could  give  a 
very  good  excuse.  If  any  of  them  wanted  a 
pleasure — if  they  wanted  to  eat  a  dinner,  they 
did  not  want  to  eat  it  vicariously;  they  wanted 
to  eat  it  themselves.  If  they  wanted  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  they  did  not  want  that  pleasure  through 
somebody  else— they  wanted  to  go  to  the 
theatre  themselves.  With  regard  to  his  pre¬ 
paring  his  plans,  the  simple  fact  was  that  he  was 
fond  of  it.  He  had  been  doing  this  housing 
work  practically  all  his  life,  and  he  had  never 
had  a  proper  surveyor’s  plan  prepared.  None 
of  the  builders  he  had  employed  in  the  country 
could  prepare  one,  because  they  were  all  local 
builders,  and  were  not  capable  of  preparing  a 
plan  which  would  pass  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 
But  they  all  did  their'  work  very  well,  and  the 
plans  he  got  out  were  sufficient.  They  were 
just  rough  sketches  to  show  what  was  proposed. 
He  was  driven  to  build  himself  because,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  could  not  get  other  people  to  do  the 
work  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  he 
just  drew  up  a  sketch  which  was  quite  sufficient 
for  his  own  men  to  work  from.  Cottage  buila- 
ing  was  not  a  paying  operation— it  was  not  a. 
desirable  investment— but  it  was  more  or  less  a 
philanthropic  duty,  if  he  might  put  it  like 1  tha  , 
and  it  was  always  desirable  where  possible  to- 
make  a  pleasure  of  duty.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  do  the  whole  thing  oneself.  Ifiani® 
to  information  he  had  obtained  from  architects- 
and  surveyors  during  the  many  years  he  ha 
fought  for  them  and  against  them  at  the  liar, 
he  had  got  a  familiarity  with  plans  which 
enabled  him  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  his- 
own  purpose,  and  so  far  they  had  always  workea 
out  quite  satisfactorily.  That  was  why  1  w® 
he  had  gone  on  in  the  same  way,  and  he  hopeu 
to  continue,  notwithstanding  the  existing  y* 
laws.  There  was  one  thing  which  he  thougnr 
was  the  basis  of  all  suggested  alteration  t 
of  appeal.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  it  W 
had  a  properly  constituted  court  “  f'PP.j 
there  would  be  veiy  little  difficulty  le  . 
did  not  agree  with  the  formal  court  of  ap  eai 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stenning,  but  he  would  have 
thf  right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Council- 
County  Councils,  as  a  rule,  were  compose^0 
first-class  men,  and  they  had  g°°d,  ’ 

skilled  surveyors.  They  could  afford  to  P  7 
higher  price,  and  could  therefore  get  be 
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.  this  right  of  appeal  the  County 

H  th‘LSapwW  •  committee  of  those  not 
C0,w  tKistrict,  and  with  their  sur- 
£«  d  look  at  the  plan  and  consider 
veyortney  and  tlley  would  have 

iKrtion.  Once  the  local  authority  found 
],#]«  action  improperly  without  being 

,be?  they  would1 rarely  do  it  again.  He 
:iri?«7erp°rieuce.  V  years  he  had 
f M  for  the  District  Council  taking  over  a 
2h  road,  and  at  last  appealed  to  the  County 
Council  and  the  local  authority  was  hopelessly 
beaten.  Sow  everybody  said  this  was  the  best 
S  which  ever  happened.  Some  time  after 
Ha  .nether  road,  and  when  he  threatened 
the  District  Council  with  an  appeal  again  the 
'“ter  TO  settled  at  once.  It  was  quite 
.“  dent  that  people  did  not  know  what  really 
towed  with  reference  to  his  unfortunate 
Se  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Casson  knew 
nothing  el  the  facts,  although  he  appeared 
Linst  him.  Mr.  Casson  said  it  was  a  great 
JL  that  lie  defied  the  council  and  would  not 
obev  the  by-laws,  but  that  was  not  the  point  at 
a)]  The  whole  point  was  that  it  was  the  Rural 
Council  who  were  breaking  the  by-laws,  and  he 
refused  to  be  bound  by  them  when  they  tried  to 
enforce  by-laws  on  him  which  did  not  exist.  By 
the  new  model  by-laws  they  were  only  entitled 
to  have  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor.  That 
was  what  he  gave  them,  and  they  said,  We 
are  to  have  a  complete  plan  of  every  floor.”  He 
told  them  they  were  not  entitled  to  them  and 
would  not  have  them.  The  magistrates  in 
their  historical  findings  found  for  him  on  all  this. 
The  only  thing  on  which  they  found  he  had  not 
done  right  was  as  to  the  earth  closets  and  the 
ash  pits'  There  were  six  by-laws  in  respect  of 
the  earth  closets,  one  of  which  was  as  to  the 
height  of  the  seats,  and  there  were  six  by-laws 
with  regard  to  ash  pits.  He  was  told  he  had 
not  depicted  that  on  a  small  diagram,  although 
he  had  on  his  plan  sketched  the  outside  of  the 
closets.  The  Council  would  never  tell  him  where 
he  was  wrong;  they  would  not  look  at  the 
plans  and  never  had.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
interest  they  had  taken  in  the  question,  and  they 
could  depend  upon  it  that  the  proper  housing  of 
the  rural  population  was  the  basis  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  country  and 
of  the  crowding  of  the  population  into  the  large 
towns. 

Mr.  Stenning  thanked  the  meeting  for  the 
reception  they  had  accorded  his  paper,  and  said 
it  was  so  late  that  he  thought  it  would  be  best  if 
he  replied  to  the  criticism  in  the  Professional 
Notes.  The  object  of  his  getting  out  the 
suggested  by-laws  was  really  to  put  some  ideas 
before  them  on  one  or  two  subjects.  It  was 
agreed,  he  thought,  that  a  new  code  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  was  the  principal  thing  he  had 
suggested.  Various  details  had  been  criticised 
which  he  would  like  to  refer  to  in  a  full  manner. 
The  three  leading  points  were  the  necessity  of 
new  by-laws,  the  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  better 
definitions.  He  thought  they  could  select  men 
in  that  room  who,  joined  with  the  Institute  of 
Architects  and  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  officials,  might  draw  up  by-laws  which 
could  be  made  workable  and  which  would  meet 
nearly  every  case.  They  might  have  all  par¬ 
ticulars  put-  into  the  code,  but  a  certain  elasticity 
could  be  given,  and  with  a  court  of  appeal  it 
would  meet  every  case,  and  they  would  get  rid 
of  friction.  The  Local  Government  Board 
were  the  people  to  do  it,  and  what  they — the 
surveyors  and  others — had  to  do  was  to  press 
that  Department  to  take  the  matter  up. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Menzies  would 
also  reply  to  criticisms  on  his  paper  in  the 
rnjmwml  Notes.  With  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  have  some  kind  of  legislation. 

tout  legislation  it  would  be  absolutel  v  impos¬ 
sible  to  get,  the  existing  by-laws  recalled  by  the 
tocal  Government  Board,  because  they  had  no 
Power  to  do  so. 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
5  !"g  o?U  d  ,be  beld  that  daV  fortnight— 
Ee  "ir™  a  PaPer  would  be  read  by  Mr. 
ini.  ti,  r  °,\  ®ome  Proposals  for  Improv- 
e  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Rating  Property.” 

Appointments.  —  Oxford  University.— Mr. 

Professor  ‘mfew.0f  ?rase?ose  College,  Slade 
memhor  °f  ^ine  ~rt’  ^as  been  elected  a 
Education ®oard  °f  Architectural 
CJSinS!  ?rovost  of  0riel  College  has 
at  the  Tnf  represent  the  University 

a  90ngr?ss  of  Archego- 
next  April  6  ^  m  ^tbens  *n  fho  course  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES . 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — At  the  rooms  of  this  Society  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  inst..  Miss  Ethel  Charles, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Modern  Architec¬ 
ture  in  London,”  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer,  F.R.I.B.A., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  President,  in 
introducing  the  lecturer,  explained  that  Miss 
Charles  was  the  only  lady  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  lecturer 
said  that  London  was  said  to  contain  more  bad 
work  than  any  city  in  the  world  for  its  size, 
though  it  contained  some  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  existence,  but  that  most  of  these  buildings 
had  been  erected  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Art  in  architecture  was  certainly  advancing. 
Salt-glazed  bricks  were  not  used  nearly  enough, 
as  they  kept  their  colour  and  did  not  collect  the 
dirt  and  grime  like  stone  and  brick.  Slides 
were  shown  on  the  screen  of  New  Scotland -yard, 
National  Liberal  Club,  City  of  London  Schools, 
London  School  Board  offices,  and  many  others, 
which  illustrated  how  the  general  tendency  of 
modern  work  was  to  experiment  rather  than  to 
rely  on  tradition,  how  modern  work  was  personal 
rather  than  national,  and  was  characterised 
by  endless  diversity  ;  and  this  diversity  was 
further  intensified  by  the  complexity  of  modern 
life  and  modern  requirements,  and  also  by  the 
large  device  of  material  within  easy  reach. 
Steel  (unacknowledged)  played  a  prominent 
part  in  modern  designs,  accounting  for  much  of 
the  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  our  street 
architecture.  Many  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Embankment  were  shown,  as  this  was  the  most 
successful  river  frontage  in  Europe  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  so  many  fine  and 
important  buildings  in  one  street  ranging  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  Electric  Light 
Station,  and  it  offered  excellent  examples  of 
buildings  devoted  to  the  most  varied  purposes. 
The  lecturer  also  spoke  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  treat  a  building  as  part  of  a  scheme 
or  as  an  isolated  building,  but  favoured  the 
latter.  There  were  also  shown  slides  of  various 
business  premises  in  the  City,  as  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  commercial  element 
of  our  social  condition  that  we  must  look  for 
the  growing  prospects  of  London  architecture. 
A  discussion  afterwards  followed,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Oglesby,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorpe. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding.  A  ballot 
was  taken,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  as  associates  :  Messrs.  W.  A.  Forsdike 
and  J.  E.  Whitehead.  Mr.  T.  Swaffield  Brown 
then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Proper  Relation  of 
Design  and  Handicraft.”  The  lecturer  referred 
at  the  outset  to  the  lectures  and  discussions  of 
the  Society  on  what  are  called  practical  subjects 
connected  with  art,  and  said  that  he  wanted 
to  call  attention  to  ethical  as  well  as  practical 
considerations,  these  being  generally  neglected 
to  the  great  detriment  of  art.  He  said  that 
be  desired  to  do  so  not  because  he  thought  he 
could  do  it  well, but  because  he  thought  it  needed 
to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  things 
which  had  better  be  done  ill,  and  often,  than 
not  done  at  all.  It  was  necessary,  because  in 
these  matter  of  fact  times  such  subjects  are 
jostled  out  of  the  way,  although  they  might 
illuminate  much  which  puzzles  the  so-called 
practical  man,  who  prefers  to  attribute  to 
chance  or  accident  much  which  is  really  due  to 
spiritual  insight — as  in  discussions  on  the 
origin  of  the  pointed  arch  and  such  matters. 
But  there  were  signs  that  the  efforts  of  great 
thinkers  had  stirred  the  still  waters  of  apathy 
and  brought  to  the  surface  one  or  two  questions 
whose  apparent  complexity  had  diverted 
attention  from  their  origin  and  hindered  their 
solution.  One  of  these  was  that  of  the  proper 
relations  of  design  and  handicraft,  about  which 
much  bad  been  said  and  written  by  those  whose 
trade  it  was  to  talk  and  write,  but  little  by 
designers  and  craftsmen,  whose  business  it 
was  to  know  and  to  do.  A  designer  and  crafts¬ 
man  himself,  he  addressed  the  designers  and 
craftsmen  present  as  a  fellow  student,  not  as  a 
teacher,  who  desired  to  see  the  elevation  of 
art  practice  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of 
its  present  operation  generally.  Generally, 
because  there  are  those  whose  practice  is  at  a 
high  level,  and  then-  conspicuousness  mark,:  the 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  The  architect 
was  the  arch -type  of  designers,  because  the 


architecture  of  nations  is  the  petrified  symbol 
of  the  sum  of  their  art,  and  of  much  else  of 
importance  in  their  history.  And  even  now 
most  design  and  work  was  in  some  way  depen¬ 
dent  upon  architecture.  Therefore  it  seemed 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  speak  upon  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  design  and  handicraft.  He  thought 
these  were  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  because 
of  the  common  use  of  the  two  terms  as  things 
apart,  not  merely  qualities  of  the  same  thing 
as  inseparable  for  use  as  soul  and  body.  And 
they  were  not  only  spoken  of  but  treated  as 
things  to  be  practised  by  separate  individuals, 
separate  classes,  and  in  separate  places.  He 
attributed  this  partly  to  the  modern  propensity 
for  analysis  rather  than  synthesis,  which  con¬ 
centrates  attention  upon  parts  and  loses  sight 
of  the  whole.  And  so  the  significance  of  the 
word  Art  is  lost,  and  it  is  applied  to  what  is  not 
Art,  just  as  “  charity,”  religion,  and  so  on, 
were  applied  to  quite  different  things.  But, 
fortunately,  as  a  matter  of  practice  the  complete 
division  of  the  spiritual  and  material  was 
impossible,  because  no  conception  could  become 
visible  except  through  handicraft  of  some 
degree.  The  use  of  pen  or  pencil  to  record  it 
was  handicraft ;  but  the  greatest  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  chosen  instrument  would  not  produce  a 
work  of  art  in  the  absence  of  conception. 
Want  of  appreciation  of  this  simple  fact  had 
caused  great  errors,  and  efforts  to  grasp  it  bad 
led  to  absurd  results  for  lack  of  comprehension. 
The  former  led  to  the  destructive  division  of 
the  two  functions,  the  latter  to  the  crippling  of 
them  by  unfitting  union.  He  then,  while 
disclaiming  any  concern  with  any  but  “applied  ” 
art  in  this  lecture,  called  attention  to  the 
immense  utility  of  “  gallery  ”  art  as  furnishing 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  effective  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  motive,  conception,  and  execution, 
unhampered  by  commercial  or  other  deterrent 
influence,  and  forming  precious  ideals  for  our 
guidance.  But  it  must  be  recognised  that  in 
applied  art,  although  the  same  principles  govern, 
their  application  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  material,  etc.,  and  it  is  necessary  to  economise 
power  by  confining  the  best  effort,  which  is  the 
rarest,  to  the  tasks  which  need  it  most.  And 
this  was  “  specialisation,”  which  he  thought 
was,  by  unwise  use,  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
mischief,  because  it  led  to  the  arbitrary  choice 
of  unfit  material  for  the  making  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  to  fit  the  sub-division  of  specialism, 
instead  of  encouraging  his  development  to 
his  fittest  place.  And  so  the  designer  and  crafts¬ 
man  lose  touch  of  each  other,  and  their  work 
suffers  in  consequence,  as  well  as  the  men. 
He  then  referred  to  the  older  methods  under 
which  the  craftsman  practised  his  craft  with 
full  scope  for  his  power,  and  whose  position 
depended  upon  that,  and  advocated  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  similar  methods,  but  pointed  out  that 
the  change  must  be  gradual  for  fear  of  greater 
confusion.  For  although  he  attributed  the 
mischief  to  over-specialisation,  this  in  itself 
was  but  one  of  the  results  of  “  civilisation,” 
and  had  grown  with  it.  This  civilisation  had 
been  defined  as  the  “  art  of  living  in  cities.” 
He  would  prefer  to  call  it  becoming  “  inured  ” 
to  them  and  insensible  to  the  influence  of  beauty, 
and  he  then  endeavoured  to  show  how  their 
incidents  affected  art — which  was  the  very  and 
only  remedy  for  them — so  that  things  seemed 
at  a  deadlock.  But  it  was  not  so,  because  such 
societies  as  that  showed  that  some  men  were 
not  content  to  remain  in  apathetic  indifference. 
The  effort  of  the  last  fifty  years  to  popularise 
art  practice  had  failed  because  it  attempted  to 
teach  the  unteachable.  Art  could  not  be 
taught.  He  gave  some  of  the  results  of  last 
year’s  examinations  in  support  of  the  statement 
of  failure.  He  suggested  that  the  remedy  was  a 
system  of  co-ordinate  education,  which,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  school,  should  lead  the  child  through 
its  different  stages  by  selection  at  each  step, 
eliminating  early  those  whose  dispositions 
were  towards  mechanical  or  commercial  pursuits, 
and  taking  the  others  by  wise  advice  and 
guidance  along  the  paths  which  their  experience 
and  tastes  led  them  to  choose,  not  putting  them 
through  the  usual  rigid  course  which  so  often 
leads  to  disgust  and  abandonment.  He  thought 
that  this  would  restore  the  unity  of  art  practice, 
and  elevate  the  worker,  creating  a  force  wlncli 
would  ultimately  crush  the  sordid  influences 
which  made  our  surroundings  what  they 
were.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitch  ell - 
Withers,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Skill,  anti 
supported  by  Messrs.  Charles  Green,  J.  B. 
Wigfull,  W.  C.  Fenton,  and  Walter  Rawson, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer. 
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Houses,  Parhside  Gardens,  Wimbledon.  Plan. 


Bristol  Society  oe  Architects. — On  the 
13th  inst.  a  lecture  on  “  The  Homes  of  the 
Courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ”  was  delivered  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Academy  by  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch, 
F.S.A.  The  lecture  was  arranged  by  the 
Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Oatley,  President,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gotch 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  universal  desire  in 
the  Elizabethan  reign  for  better  homes.  While 
this  desire  was  being  augmented  both  from 
within  and  without— from  within  by  the  change 
of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  household  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  from  without  by  the  sight  of  what 
was  being  done  in  foreign  lands — there  came 
that  notable  event,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  which  entailed  the  transference 
into  secular  hands  of  most  of  the  immense 
revenues  formely  held  by  the  Church.  The 
desire  for  better  homes  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it  being  thus  present  together,  it 
only  wanted  the  tranquillity  afforded  by  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  strong  rule  to  set  people  building  all 
over  the  land.  For  fully  sixty  years  this 
great  building  period  lasted,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  village  in  England  which  could  not 
show  some  work  dating  between  the  years 
1560  and  1620 — a  period  which  practically 
covered  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
The  work  of  this  period,  moreover,  had  a 
flavour  peculiar  to  itself  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  time  or  country.  The  work 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  whatever 
its  shortcomings  and  however  foreign  its 
adjuncts,  was  English  in  its  essence  and  always 
interesting.  Having  spoken  of  the  pedantic 
quaintness  which  was  often  characteristic  of 
Elizabeth’s  and  James’s  time,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  the  curious  inscriptions,  of  which 
he  said  an  infinite  number  might  be  collected. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  limelight 
views. 

1  Northern  Architectural  Association.— 
A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the 
Y  M.C.A.  building,  Newcastle,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor.  Mr.  Ralph 
Hedley  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Architectural 
Details  in  Charcoal.”  He  said  the  very  best 
training  for  students  was  to  practice  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  human  figure  from  life.  It  was  the 
best  training  for  proportion.  In  designing  he 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  slavishly  copy 
from  nature  or  from  old  examples,  but  only 
that  they  should  take  them  as  their  motive 
after  thoroughly  studying  them ;  then  arrange 
the  pattern  to  their  individual  taste,  always 
takino-  into  consideration  the  position  the  design 
is  to  be  seen  from.  If  he  might  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  so,  he  thought  architects  ought  to  work 
more  on  easels  and  not  so  much  on  nearly  flat 
desks.— A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Hedley  for  his  lecture  and  demonstration. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer)  announced 
that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
had  suggested  that  the  annual  dinner,  which 
was  deferred  from  last  year,  should  be  held  in 
Newcastle  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  steps 


will  be  taken  formally  to  invite  the  Institute  to 
do  so. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  the  14th 
inst.,  Mr.  R.  Wellbye  read  a  paper  on  “  Old 
Coaching  Inns,”  showing  how  intimately 
they  were  connected  with  the  social  history 
of  all  classes  of  people.  The  earliest  known 
prototypes  of  the  coaching  inns  were  the 
monasteries,  where  hospitality  was  dispensed 
free  to  the  poor  and  at  varying  charges  to 
rich  visitors.  There  is  no  known  analogy 
between  these  monastic  establishments  and 
the  mediaeval  inns,  but  Mr.  Wellbye  suggested 
that  the  latter  arose  to  cope  with  the  visitors 
frequenting,  the  better  known  shrines,  and 
instanced  the  “  Four  Swans  ”  Inn  at  Waltham, 
which  stood  on  the  main  road,  while  the  Abbey 
was  solnewhat  out  of  the  way.  The  “  New 
Inn,”  at  Gloucester,  was  possibly  the  earliest 
example  of  these  inns,  and  was  probably 
built  to  accommodate  guests  for  whom  there 
was  no  room  in  the  monastic  buildings,  since 
it  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  built  shortly  after  the  shrine 
of  King  Edward  became  well  known  to  pilgrims. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  private  hospitality  was  so 
general  that  inns  were  not  the  necessity  they 
afterwards  became,  and  a  few  date  earlier 
than  the  latter  half  of  the  XVth  century, 
although  ale-houses  date  back  to  Saxon  times, 
as  the  “  Fighting  Cocks  ”  at  St.  Albans.  The 
word  “inn”  is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word 
meaning  a  chamber,  for  in  early  times  all  the 
guests  slept  in  one  room  and  often  in  one  bed. 
Mr.  Wellbye  mentioned  one  large  circular  bed 
which  accommodated  forty  persons.  In 
speaking  of  the  legends  concerning  dishonest 
innkeepers,  Mr.  Wellbye  referred  to  “  The 
Ostrich  ”  at  Colne  brook,  and  mentioned  that 
the  name  was  a  corruption  of  “  hospice,” 
continuing  with  an  account  of  the  many  names 
and  their  derivations.  A  number  of  slides 
were  then  shown  of  decayed  and  disused  inns, 
showing  how  the  buildings  have  been  converted 
to  other  uses  from  time  to  time  as  trade  fell 
off  with  the  advent  of  railways.  The  paper 
concluded  with  a  description  of  the  various 
types  of  signs  and  their  support,  many  of  the 
latter  being  exceedingly  elaborate  and  well 
designed. 

- - 
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Town  Sewage. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Central  Farmers’  Club,  Mr.  Mechi  read  a  paper 
on  the  extent  to  which  town  sewage  can  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
Considerable  discussion  was  elicited,  in  which 
Mi-.  Edwin  Chadwick  and  other  gentlemen 
bore  a  part.  In  the  end  a  resolution  was  agreed 
t°  :  “That  the  application  of  sewage  manure 
might  be  rendered  of  great  advantage  to 
agriculture  if  it  could  be  supplied  at  a  cost 
sufficiently  moderate  to  warrant  its  use.” 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution,  reports  the 


Morning  Herald,  was  followed  by  much  laughter. 
— The  Builder,  February  17,  1855.  J 

Motive  Power  by  Electricity.— Mr.  G.  E. 
Dering,  of  Lockley,  Herts.,  has  taken  out  a  .1 
patent  for  obtaining  motive  power  from  elec-  I 
tricity.  The  arrangement  consists  of  a  flat  . 
surface  composed  of  a  series  of  electro  magnets, 
on  which  is  made  to  rock  or  roll,  by  then  I 
galvanic  action,  a  cylinder  which  either  itself  I 
constitutes  a  keeper  or  armature  for  all.  the  1 
magnets,  or  carries,  or  has  suspended  to  it,  *  I 
number  of  armatures  corresponding  with  the  j 
electro -magnets.  The  object  of  this  arrange-  j 
ment  is  that  by  a  succession  of  small  pulls  one 
long  stroke  may  be  obtained,  and  thus  the  full  I 
power  of  every  magnet  secured  without  the  loss  ( 
hitherto  sustained  in  most  arrangements  for  I 
producing  electro-motive  power. — The  Builder,  1 
February  17,  1855. 
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A  LOUNGE  AND  STAIRCASE  FOE  A 
HOTEL. 


HIS  is  the  design  which 
for  its  author,  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  J 
of  Nottingham,  the  Tite  prize  «  1 

year  at  the  Institute  of  ArcbteottJ 


-  vetu.  0.0  HUP  Alio  —  --  _ 

In  explanation  of  his  intention  m  the  design* 
Hi.  Atkinson  writes  : —  .  .  j 

“  The  main  idea  in  the  design  was  to  gi  , 
tructure  the  shell  of  which  was  capable 1  I 
>eing  erected  in  rough'  brickwork  and  con®  ’ 
,nd  the  decoration  applied  afterwards.  F 
ng  this  in  view,  I  decided  to  make  the  deco  I 

if  thin  marble  slabs  as  much  as  possible, 
narble  columns  being  the  only  parts  I 

inished  design  to  be  put  in  during  erection.  1 

I  also  thought  it  desirable  for  the  mam  « 
:ase  to  go  up  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  1  _  I 
he  'lounge  itself  to  run  up  through  two  ^  | 
his  I  did  by  making  galleries  leJeI  J  tiDg  I 
ipringing  of  the  large  arches  a>nd  '[ 

,hem  by  small  arches  through  the  thic  I 
bese  larger  arches.  ■  a,  I 

The  chief  difficulty  was  m  working  ^ 
ieight  of  35  ft.  given  by  the  conditions,  J 
leight  only  being  sufficient  for  a  y 
nicer  dome. 


■uicei  uurno.  .  ,i,„  w 

The  lighting  is  principally  by  the 
intern  and  a  large  semicircular  win  I 


HOUSES,  WIMBLEDON.  I 

The  two  plates  show  two  set®  0  +iff "same  | 
jhed  houses  at  Wimbledon,  by 
;hitects,  Messrs.  Hubbard  &  ,,  01 °«rifflbledon 
The  houses  were  built  for^JM 
mse  Estate  Co.  on  their  estate  at  con(jea[ 
d»an  endeavour  has  been  maae  poSSible.  ] 
3  party  wall  parapets  as  muc  hardens 
e  materials  /sed  in  the  ; 

ilding  were  red  Crowborough  $8 
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THE  BUILDER. 


SCALE  OF  FEET. 


contractors  we  Messrs.  J.  0.  Bichards  &  Co., 
of  Paddington.  .  .  , 

The  Burghley-road  houses  are  all  in  rougn- 
cast,  with  green  slates.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  F.  G.  Minter,  of  Putney. 

SCHOOL  BATH  CENTRE,  AMSTERDAM. 

These  drawings  illustrate  a  municipal 
establishment  at  Amsterdam  for  giving  children 
from  the  primary  schools  a  cleansing  bath  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  by  a  collection  of 
doiiche  baths  arranged  round  an  octagonal 
apartment  and  controlled  by  an  attendant  in 
the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  plans  are  traced  from  drawings  lent  to 
ns  by  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill,  who  referred  to 
the  subject  at  the  School  Hygiene  Congress 
last  week,  and  who  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  description  of  the  establishment  and 
its  working 

“At  a  time  when  public  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  factors  which  make  for  health, 
the  following  description  of  a  most  successful 
school-bath  centre  at  Amsterdam  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  those  interested  in  the 
co-ordination  of  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
national  well-being  with  the  existing  machinery 
for  elementary  education,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  German  school  hygienists  admit 
its  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind  at  present 
to  be  found  in  that  country. 

The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  well¬ 
being  demands  strict  and  regular  attention 
to  personal  cleanliness,  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  suitable  food  and  the  occupation  of  whole¬ 
some  houses.  To  the  neglect  of  thorough  and 
systematic  washing  of  the  whole  body  are 
attributed  many  of  the  skin  and  other  physical 
troubles  which  hamper  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment  among  the  Dutch  population  ;  for  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  a  country  where  water  is 
always  at  hand  in  abundance,  and  where 
domestic  cleanliness  has  been  developed  into 
a  fine  art,  neglect  of  ordinary  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  prevails  to  a  serious  extent  among  the 
industrial  population.  It  is  also  a  well-known 
fact  that  self-respect  invariably  suffers  where 
dirt  in  any  form  is  habitually  tolerated,  so  that 
the  results  are  injurious  to  morals  as  well  as  to 
health;  for  both  reasons,  therefore,  vigorous 
efforts  are  now  active  in  Holland  to  combat 
.this  prevalent  disregard  of  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  hygiene. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  habits  of  personal  cleanliness 
in  the  scholars  of  the  poorest  quarters  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  practical  method  of  weekly 
baths.  Various  attempts  to  adapt  disused 
class-rooms  or  gymnasia  proved  unsuccessful, 
until  in  1900  the  problem  was  satisfactorily 
solved  by  the  erection  of  a  school-bath  centre, 
where  seven  classes  a  day,  or  about  2,000 
children  a  week,  go  through  a  most  complete 
cleansing  process.  To  meet  the  need  for  such 
ablutions  among  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
school  population,  it  has  been  recently  decided 
to  erect  a  second  centre,  planned  on  very 


similar  lines ;  though  it  is  hoped  that  certain 
disadvantages  which  exist  in  the  first  building 
will  be  avoided.  Of  the  detail  plans  which  I 
have  permission  to  publish,  those  of  the  bath 
cubicles  are  designed  for  the  new  building  ; 
while  the  ground  plans  and  elevation  are  those 
of  the  existing  centre.  Through  the  great 
courtesy  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Gunning,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  of  Mr.  Van  Hesselt, 
Director  of  Public  Works,  I  am  also  able  to 
supply  useful  details  as  to  cost  and  working 
expenses,  for  the  information  of  English  readers. 

The  elevation,  with  its  timber  and  plaster 
walls,  is  homely,  artistic,  and  appropriate. 
Within,  the  fittings  are  simple  and  strong. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  every 
portion  of  the  building,  except  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  caretaker  and  his  wife,  who 
act  also  as  bath  man  and  woman.  A  small 
room  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  reserved 
for  committee  and  official  purposes ;  each 
class,  on  arrival  with  the  teacher  in  charge, 
marches  past  these  into  the  waiting-room, 
where,  if  necessary,  a  pause  can  be  made  while 
the  class  which  preceded  it  passes  out.  Five 
minutes  is  allowed  for  unclothing,  under  the 
teacher's  supervision,  in  the  dressing-room, 
which  is  well  warmed,  and  supplied  with  pegs 
and  benches  ;  the  children  then  pass  into  the 
douche-room  before  removing  their  under¬ 
garments,  which  are  taken  off  on  entering  the 
bath  cubicle  and  placed  on  small  benches  in 
front  of  the  occupants.  A  five  minutes  douche 
follows  at  104  F.,  the  water  being  regulated 
from  the  centre  by  the  bath  attendant,  both  as 
regards  temperature  and  volume.  Each  child 
is  then  required  to  soap  thoroughly  all  over, 
a  tin  receptacle  for  soft  soap  being  attached 
to  each  cubicle,  for  this  five  minutes  is  also 
allowed.  A  second  douche  follows,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  being  gradually  cooled 
down  to  90  F.  At  a  given  signal  each  child  then 
steps  out  on  to  a  cork  mat  in  front  of  his  cubicle, 
and  five  minutes  is  allowed  for  a  brisk  rub  with 
a  dry,  rough  towel ;  the  under-garment  is  then 
resumed,  and  five  more  minutes  is  usually 
found  enough  to  complete  the  toilet  in  the 
dressing-room. 

Experience  proves  that  an  hour  s  absence 
from  school  and  half-an-hour  at  the  bath  centre, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfactorily  accomplish  the 
whole  process,  with  manifest  advantages  to 
the  physique  and  habits  of  the  children  who 
have  attended  the  centre  for  some  time.  Where 
a  morning  is  set  apart  for  boys  to  bathe,  girls 
attend  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  on  alternately. 

As  classes  in  Dutch  elementary  schools  are 
not  allowed  to  contain  over  forty  pupils,  both 
bath  centres  are  designed  to  accommodate 
this  number  at  one  time  ;  the  circular  douche- 
room  has,  therefore,  forty  cubicles,  each  of 
which  measures  27  in.  at  the  entrance,  and 
widens  out  to  32£  in.  at  the  back,  the  length 
being  41 A  in.  The  partitions  in  the  existing 
centre  are  made  of  corrugated  iron,  but  this 
is  to  be  replaced  in  the  new  bath-house  by 
opaline  glass  plates,  f-  in.  thick  and  43  in.  high  ; 
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a  space  of  9  in.  being  left  open  between  their 
base  and  the  floor.  At  the  back  the  partitions 
are  fixed  to  the  wall,  in  front  an  iron  framework 
affords  support  (see  Detail  ,C),  these  frame¬ 
works  are  coupled  at  the  top  by  a  flat  iron  rod. 
A  handle  is  to  be  attached  to  the  opaline’  par¬ 
titions  on  each  side  (C),  by  means  of  which 
the  children  can  support  themselves  when 
washing  their  feet.  The  wall  at  the  back  of 
each  cubicle  is  tiled  to  a  height  of  63  in.,  above 
which  it  is  painted  with  ‘  ripolin.’  The 
floor  is  concrete,  paved  with  tiies  laid  at  a 
slight  inclination  from  the  centre  to  the  cubicle  ; 
a  circular  gutter,  also  concrete,  runs  round  the 
walls,  and  traps  are  placed  at  intervals  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  off  by  iron  pipes  to 
the  city  conduit. 

Wooden  gratings  have  so  far  been  used  on 
the  cubicle  floors  (E),  but  are  to  be  replaced 
by  cork  slabs  (as  shown  at  F)  in  the  new  building, 
as  the  wooden  gratings  prove  unsatisfactory.  Not 
only  do  they  become  shabby  and  worn,  but 
occasionally  small  accidents  occur  to  the  feet 
from  splinters. 

In  each  establishment  the  pipes  are  so 
arranged  that  10,  20,  30,  or  40  shower  baths 
can  be  taken  at  one  time. 

The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  the  existing 
centre  was  1,578?.,  exclusive  of  the  site. 

The  annual  expenses  amounted  to  57?.  in 
1901,  to  255 ?.  in  1902,  and  to  266 ?.  in  1903. 

The  centre  was  opened  in  September,  1901, 
and  the  number  of  baths  taken  to  December 
31  was  28,924  ;  in  1902  the  total  reached  was 
88,582,  and  remained  about  the  same  in  1903. 

The  cost  of  each  bath  taken  in  1902  and 
1903  works  out  at  7d.,  but  in  this  estimate  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  site,  nor 
of  the  fact  that  the  money  for  building  was 
borrowed  on  a  4  per  cent,  loan  with  a  yearly 
amortisation  of  2  per  cent.” 

- - 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
bounty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
bounty  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr. 

F.  Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Tulham  Borough  Council  15,000?.  for  street 
mprovements  and  30,000?.  for  provision  of 
mrial  ground  ;  and  Hammersmith  Borough 
Council  3,000?.  for  site  of  baths  and  wash-houses. 

The  Strand  Scheme—  The  Improvements 
Committee  presented  a  report  with  regard  to 
etting  the  crescent  site  of  the  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  improvement  for  a  French  exhibition 
tnd  theatre.  The  Committee  recommended 

“  That  Mr.  W.  Gillbee  Scott,  F.U.I.B.  A.,  and.  M. 
Srnest  G6rard,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  French  syndicate, 
ie  granted  an  option,  to  be  exercised  within  six  months, 
or  taking  up  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rent  of 
>5,000L  per  annum,  of  the  central  portion  (having  an 
irea  of  about  123,350  sq.  ft,)  of  the  crescent  site  formed 
n  connexion  with  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement , 
ihat  the  letting  be  subject  to  the  result  of  the  usual 
nquiries  proving  satisfactory,  and  subject  to  an  agree- 
nent  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council  s  solicitor  ,  that  the 
[mprovements  Committee  be  authorised  to  complete 
;he  matter  on  the  basis  (1)  that  one  year  s  peppercornbe 
mowed  and  that  the  rent  for  the  second  and  third  years 
3e  at  the  rate  of  27,500f.  per  annum;  (2)  that  one  year  s 
ground  rent  (55,0001.)  be  paid  to  the  council  upon  the 
signing  of  the  building  agreement ;  (3)  that  no  pubhc 
irinking  bars  be  allowed  other  than  those  proposedto 
be  used  in  the  theatre  during  the  performances  and  that 
these  be  subject  to  the  nsual  requirements  of  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  ;  (4)  that  the  buildings  be  erected  and  the 
grounds  laid  out  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  approved 
by  the  Council ;  (5)  that  no  departiirefromtheseplans 
be  allowed  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Council 

(6)  that  no  part  of  the  site  orpf  the  bmld  ng3  thereon  be 
sublet  without  the  sanction  of  the  Conncil  '  and  that  the 
geal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  any  necessary  docu 
ments.” 

In  reply  to  Sir  M.  Beachcroft  and  others, 
Mr.  Davies,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said 
there  was  no  sum  specified  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  expended  on  buildings  on  the_site.  Ihe 
applicants  had  agreed  to  deposit  5o, 000!.,  one 
year’s  rent,  in  tailing  over  the  budding  agiee- 

m<Mr  Radford  moved  that  the  recommendation 
be  referred  bach  to  the  Committee.  A  point  of 
cardinal  importance  was  that  the  Go^ttee 
did  not  know  whether  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  this  site  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
a  ground-rent  of  55,0001  , 

Mr.  Spokes  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
characterised  the  proposal  as  both  objectionable 
and  unbusinesslike.  Such  an  option  as  this 
should  not  be  granted  without  .fVTase  the 
stantial  deposit,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  the 
option  wasPnot  exercised.  The  money  would 
probably  be  raised  in  France,  and  it  might 
be  by  the  objectionable  process  of  lottery  bonds. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[February  18,  1905. 


Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  he  should  vote  against 
the  scheme.  He  believed  that  if  they  would 
only  wait  a  little  until  such  time  as  the  money 
market  improved,  they  would  be  able  to  get  for 
this  splendid  site  of  2f  acres  a  value  commen¬ 
surate  with  what  was  offered  by  this  syndicate, 
and  have  property  put  upon  the  land  more  in 
keeping  with  the  amenities  of  the  spot  than  this 
scheme  for  “  Paris  in  Lon&on,”  which  had  so 
fascinated  his  colleagues.  He  protested  against 
the  best  street  in  London  being  solely  relegated 
to  music-halls  and  casinos. 

Captain  Hemphill  supported  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  wise 
course  for  the  Council  to  let  its  land  for  amuse¬ 
ments  which  it  would  so  well  have  under  its 
control. 

Sir  W.  Richmond  said  he  intended  to  vote 
with  the  Committee,  but  he  thought  the  term 
“  Paris  in  London  ”  rather  objectionable. 
They  should  not  reject  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
simply  through  insular  prejudice.  If  the  land 
was  not  let  to  the  syndicate  they  would  get 
upon  it  monstrous  great  houses  which  would 
overshadow  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  buildings  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  architect,  and  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
lease  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

Sir  M.  Beachcroft  said  that  as  business  men 
they  ought  to  wait  until  they  got  offers  to 
cover  this  land  with  buildings  at  rack-rents 
which  ought  not  to  be  less  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  ground-rent.  As  a  matter 
of  business  the  scheme  stood  condemned,  and 
he  would  rather  that  the  Chairman  took  it 
back  than  face  an  adverse  vote.  He  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned,  in  the  hope  that 
the  scheme  might  be  withdrawn. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Granville-Smith  supported  the  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  add  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  of  this  part  of  London. 

The  Council  divided  on  the  amendment,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  back. 

Rotherhithe  Tunnel  and  Rehousing. — The 
Bridges  Committee  recommended  : — 

“  That  application  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  for  the  modification  of  the 
scheme  for  providing  accommodation  for  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  displaced  on  the  south  side  of  the  River 
Thames  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  Rother¬ 
hithe  tunnel,  so  that  the  Council  may  be  allowed  to  defer 
for  the  present  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  the  Albion- 
street  and  Clarence-street  sites.” 

The  following  amendment,  by  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Glanville,  was  accepted  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  : — “  That  the 
words  ‘  the  present  ’  be  omitted,  and  that  the 
words  ‘  two  years  ’  be  substituted  therefor.” 

The  recommendation,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Greenwich  Tunnel. — The  same  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  That  the  supplemental  estimate  of  23,3501.  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved ;  and 
that  expenditure  of  sums  not  exceeding  that  amount  in 
all  be  sanctioned  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the 
payment  of  compensation  claims  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  Greenwich  tunnel.” 

Holhorn  to  Strand — Elevation  of  new  “  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  ”  Premises. — The  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  provided  by  section  40  (13)  of  the  Council’s 
Improvements  Act  of  1899,  that  the  elevation  and 
exterior  design  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  by  Lord 
Glenesk  for  the  re-instatement  of  the  Morning  Post 
premises  shall  be  subject  to  the  reasonable  approval  of 
the  Council.  Plans  of  the  suggested  elevation  have  been 
submitted  to  us  for  the  Council’s  approval  under  this 
section.  The  elevations  will  be  somewhat  French  in 
style,  and  will  be  erected  in  grey  granite  (unpolished) 
or  Portland  or  other  approved  stone.  The  actual 
material  to  be  used  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  Lord 
Glenesk.  The  building  will  have  frontages  to  the 
Strand,  Aldwych,  Exeter-street,  and  Wellington-street, 
The  plans  show  that  the  portion  of  the  building  fronting 
the  Strand  will  be  surmounted  by  a  dome  ;  we  do  not 
agree,  however,  that  the  main  architectural  feature  of 
this  building,  namely,  a  dome,  should  correspond  in 
character,  but  not  in  scale,  with  that  on  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  having  regard  to  the  proximity  of  the  two 
buildings.  We  have  represented  this  view  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  acting  for  Lord  Glenesk,  but  they  do  not  see  their 
way  to  amend  their  plans.  In  view  of  the  terms  of  the 
section  mentioned  above,  however,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  advising  the  Council  to  make  the  alteration  of 
the  dome  a  condition  of  the  approval  of  the  plans.” 

The  Committee  recommended  accordingly, 
and  it  was  agreed. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  reply  to  some  discussion, 
said  that  the  matter  was  an  important  one. 
The  design  of  the  building  was  an  excellent 
one,  but  the  corner  dome  was  small.  Sir  Wm. 
Richmond  had  interested  himself  in  the  matter, 
and  the  Committee  hoped  that  his  intervention 
would  have  a  satisfactory  result. 

Indication  of  Houses  of  Historical  Interest.— 
The  Local  Government  Records  and  Museums 
Committee  reported  that  they  consider  that 


the  residence  of  Sydney  Smith,  at  No.  14, 
Dough ty-street,  W.C.,  should  be  commemorated 
and  their  recommendation,  “  That  a  tablet 
be  affixed  to  No.  14,  Doughty-street,  W.C.,  to 
commemorate  the  residence  of  Sydney  Smith 
thereat,”  was  agreed  to. 

London  Squares  and  Enclosures  ( Preservation ) 
Bill,  1905. — The  Parliamentary  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
London  Squares  and  Enclosures  (Preservation) 
Bill,  1905,  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  existing  dwelling-house  to  an 
altered  line  of  frontage,  and  the  provision  of 
new  outbuildings  to  the  school  situate  in  Well- 
close-square,  Whitechapel. 

Duke  of  York's  Theatre. — It  was  agreed  to 
inform  Mr.  W.  Emden  that  the  Council  has  no 
objection,  so  far  as  its  regulations  under  section 
12  of  41  and  42  Viet.,  cap.  32,  are  concerned, 
to  the  arrangements  shown  on  the  plan  sub 
mitted  by  him  with  regard  to  Nos.  24,  31,  36, 
39,  and  47  of  the  Council’s  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre, 
provided  certain  conditions  were  complied  with. 

The  Building  Act  and  the  City  Mills  Building, 
1,  Upper  Thames-street. — The  Building  Act 
Committee  reported  on  the  result  of  the  coroner’s 
inquest  on  the  fire  which  occurred  at  the  City 
Mills  Building,  1,  Upper  Tliames -street,  on 
January  17,  and  the  jury’s  rider,  i.e. : — “We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  building  is  not  of  suitable 
construction  for  the  business  carried  on  therein, 
and  that  ample  and  adequate  means  of  exit 
should  be  immediately  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  persons  employed  there,  we  being  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous  place  in  case 
of  fire  ”  ;  and  they  recapitulated  the  action  taken 
by  the  Council  with  regard  to  these  premises. 
In  the  course  of  the  report  the  Committee 
referred  to  the  case  heard  before  Mr.  Justice 
Buckley  arising  out  of  an  award  on  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  which  the  owner  of  the  buildings  was 
required  to  do  certain  work.  The  judgment 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  umpire  was  not 
justified  in  requiring  the  Council  to  serve,  and 
consequently  the  Council  was  not  justified  in 
serving,  a  notice  requiring  the  owner  to  do  any 
works  for  providing  a  means  of  escape  for  the 
persons  employed  in  the  portion  of  the  building 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Farwig  &  Co.  as  a  factory, 
through  the  portion  of  the  building  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond  as  a  factory,  and, 
conversely,  that  the  notice  could  not  require 
the  owner  to  do  works  in  Messrs.  Farwig’ s 
portion  of  the  building  for  the  benefit  of  the 
persons  employed  in  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond’s 
factory.  Proceeding,  the  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 


“  We  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
appeared  to  be  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
Council  to  deal  with  any  ‘  old  ’  factory  premises,  other 
than  those  which  were  wholly  in  one  occupation  and  those 
which  were  ‘  tenement  ’  factories  within  the  definition 
contained  in  the  Act,  as  construed  by  Mr.  Justice  Buckley, 
i.e.,  premises  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  as  factories, 
the  mechanical  power  for  which  was  supplied  from  one 
common  source  ;  and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  owner 
of  a  factory  building,  by  letting  such  building  to  more 
than  one  occupier,  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  section  14 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901.  The  judgment 
increased  the  difficulty,  caused  by  questions  of  trespass, 
which  the  Council  had  always  experienced  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire.  As  showing  the  serious  nature  of  this  difficulty  it 
was  stated  that  of  106  cases  within  the  City  remaining 
to  be  dealt  with,  26  could  not  be  effectively  dealt  with 
owing  to  questions  of  trespass,  and  of  these"  26  cases  22 
were  classified  as  dangerous.  As  the  Council  could  not  take 
any  further  action  in  the  matter,  the  whole  of  the  facts 
were  communicated  to  the  Home  Secretary  with  an 
intimation  that  the  Council  would  in  future  remit  to 
him  all  cases  with  which  it  was  unable  to  deal  effectively 
under  the  present  law. 

The  building  consists  of  basement  and  ground  and  seven 
floors  over ;  the  floors  are  in  various  occupations.  The 
building  is  about  220  ft.  in  depth  from  north  to  south, 
and  there  is  only  one  means  of  escape  from  each  floor, 
and  this  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  building 
The  escape  from  the  seventh  and  sixth  floors  is  by  a  wood 
staircase  of  step-ladder  construction  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  building,  open  on  the  seventh  floor,  and 
enclosed  with  wood  partitions  on  the  sixth  floor,  and  with 
brickwork  from  the  sixth  floor  downwards  to  the  street. 
There  is  no  communication  from  the  floors  below  the 
sixth  noor  to  this  staircase,  and  within  the  enclosure 
there  is  a  lift  shaft,  divided  from  the  stairs  by  a  wooden 
partition  only.  A  similar  staircase  enclosed  with  brick 
walls  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  premises  affords 
escape  from  the  fifth  and  floors  below  into  the  street. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  is  354,  and  the  number 
above  the  ground  floor  is  277.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  description  of  the  building  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
danger  from  Are  to  persons  employed  in  the  building  is 
very  great.  The  two  top  floors  are  occupied  by  persons 
employedin  making  packing-cases, and  there  are  numerous 
unprotected  gas  stoves  for  heating  soldering-irons.  On 
the  other  floors  there  are  great  quantities  of  inflammable 
materials,  especially  on  the  first,  ground,  and  basement 

S!r c tV •  Is  x.tored  f°r  use  in  connexion  with 
pacing  and  distributing  goods  from  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
stor!8I,  The/e  is  only  oue  means  of  escape 
fl00r’ , and  that  °f  unsatisfactory  construction, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  on  any  floor  people 
working  at  the  end  of  the  building,  remote  from  the 


staircase,  would  have  to  traverse  220  ft.  through  flames 
and  smoke,  across  a  floor  covered  with  obstructions 
There  would  be  no  escape  for  a  person  on  the  upper 
floors  if  the  staircase  became  involved,  and  even  if  access 
to  the  roof  could  be  obtained  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
escape  except  by  jumping  from  a  height  of  about  90  ft 
into  the  street  or  the  river  Thames.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  fire  occurring  in  such  a  building  when  the  work¬ 
people  were  on  the  premises  would  almost  certainly 
be  attended  with  serious  loss  of  life.  I 

When  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  was  under 
consideration  in  Parliament,  amendments  to  meet  cases  . 
such  as  the  City  Mills  buildings  were  suggested  by  the 
Council,  but  the  Government  did  not  see  its  way  to  adopt 
them.  Some  of  these  amendments  have  been  included 
in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  Amendment 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  session 
of  February,  1904,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P,  As 
showing  the  need  for  further  powers  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  reasonable  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from 
buildings  in  which  numbers  of  persons  are  employed  we 
would  invite  attention  to  the  following  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  work  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  which  were  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  pro-  t 
ceedings  of  the  Council  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1904. 

Approximate  number  of  persons  employed  in— 
Factories,  etc.,  in  which  means  of 
escape  have  been  provided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Council — 

Old  factories  .  60,000 

New  „  .  37,500 

-  97,500  I 

Factories,  etc.,  being  dealt  with  by 

the  Council  . 71,000  I 

Factories,  etc.,  remaining  to  be  dealt 

with  .  70,000 1 1 

Factories,  etc.,  notified  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  with  which  the  Council 
cannot  deal  .  16,000  1 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  factories 
and  workshops  in  London  was  given  as  499,333,  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshop 
for  the  year  1898,  the  last  annual  report  in  which  this 
information  is  given. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  indoor  occupations, 
which  for  the  most  part  involve  work  in  factories,  work¬ 
shops,  warehouses,  and  other  business  premises,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the 
statistical  officer  of  the  Council  on  the  census  returns  as 
considerably  more  than  a  million.  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are  working  and 
possibly  living  in  buildings,  the  owners  of  which  cannot 
be  required  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  for  escape  in 
the  event  of  fire,  as  the  Council,  which  is  the  authority 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  has  no  power 
to  deal  with  many  buildings  in  which  the  danger  from 
fire  is  very  great  owing  to  the  want  of  legislation  on  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  City  Mills  is 
but  one  of  numerous  buildings  in  the  City  and  elsewhere 
in  the  County  of  London  the  construction  of  which  renders 
them  in  the  event  of  fire  extremely  dangerous  both  to 
life  and  property.  j 

The  London  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  1905, 
contains  clauses  which  have  been  framed  with  the  object 
of  removing  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  to  life  and 
property  in  the  county  of  London,  arising  from  the 
inadequate  provisions  in  the  existing  lawr  for  secunng 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  Are.  In  our  opinion  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  construction  of  buildings  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  or 
the  provision  of  means  of  escape,  that  the  two  questions 
should  be  dealt  with  together,  and  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  _  ] 

We  may  remind  the  Council  that  the  London  Buildings 
Acts  Amendment  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1903  and  subsequently  withdrawn,  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  action  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who,  in  August, 
1902,  wrote  to  the  Council  stating  that,  in  view  of  trie 
facts  disclosed  at  the  inquest  on  the  Queen  \ictona- 
street  fire,  he  thought  that  the  question  pi  jurtw 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  safety  from  fire  in  lugh  build¬ 
ings  required  early  consideration ;  that  in  his  opinion 
the  matter  could  not  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  a 
mere  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  and  he  was  there¬ 
fore  disposed  to  think  that  any  new  legislation  shouKi 
take  the  form  of  an  amendment  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894  ;  that  as  this  Act  was  a  local  Act  any  ainena- 
ment  of  its  provisions  would  naturally  be  by  a  pnva  j 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Council,  and  that  he  would  ne 
glad  to  assist  in  any  proposal  that  might  be  man 
lor  that  purpose  next  session  so  far  as  it  iuig  I 
be  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  The  Home  Secretary  1 
subsequently  informed  the  Council  that  he  would  11 
no  objection  to  the  extension  to  existing  buildings  01 1 
clauses  with  respect  to  means  of  escape  from  fire,  una 
proper  conditions  and  in  suitable  cases,  provided  aoequ 
provision  were  made  for  allowing  the  owners  or  occupi  ^ 
of  existing  buildings  an  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  or  ■ 
some  other,  tribunal.  ...  , 

In  the  inquiry  which  was  held  by  the  City  coroner 
to  the  fatal  fire  which  occurred  in  Queen  A  ict ona-stree 
1  9th  June,  1902,  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  district  surveyor 
lor  the  northern  division  of  the  City,  gave  evidence 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts, 
stated  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  that  theprovi 
of  the  Building  Act  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  u» 
from  fire  were  inadequate  ;  that  as  far  as  he  c°'""  tinD 
statutory  provision  was  contravened  in  the  constr 
of  the  building  in  question ;  that  there  were  1  J 
buildings  in  his  district  which  were  veritable  death-  j 
and  some  alterations  in  the  Acts  and  stringent  g  1 
tions  ought  to  be  made.  There  were  hundreds  of  0 
ings  in  the  City  without  proper  means  of  escape 
fire,  in  many  of  which  large  quantities  of  mum 
goods  were  stored,  and  in  the  Metropolis  there  . 
thousands  of  such  buildings  in  which  fr®[lu,;I"F  ,ir)  ,,-jth 
staircase  and  means  of  egress  was  blocked  np 
inflammable  goods.  In  his  opinion,  section  6  . 

Act  of  1894  as  to  the  provision  of  means  of  escape  1 
high  buildings  was  excellent,  but  it  applied  only  to .  1 

few  cases.  The  County  Council  had  done  an  im  . 
amount  of  good  in  seeing  the  provisions  of  the  l  ac  j 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  with  regard  to  mean3  of  escapem 
of  fire,  fearlessly  carried  out,  and  had  made  tne  ^ 
unpopular  by  so  doing.  In  the  case  of  the  wipi 
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—  bv  the  Council  had  been 

Arp  the  alterations  required  f  these  altera. 

S.S U “S SSS  would  have  been  a 
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le«  than  death-traps  »n  contains  clauses  which 
Balding  Acts  Amendment  indicated, 

would  deal  ftJSJSSmKng  raised  in  some  quarter 

andinviewo  theopgionDwoBid  bg  desirable  to  send 

to  that  me^ure  rt  *o  persons  interested  in  the  Bill. 

copies  of  this  report  to  pe«u  tj  f  the  council  to 
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the  fact  hat  the  wy  d  the  coming  session  of 
Bill,  which  is  being  promote  although  intended 

Parliament -  by  the  City  torpo^  for  the  many 

^secure  the  pm  Jon  of  meats  oi  ^  ,q  ^ 
workmen  empto  ed  on  business  pojnt  of  of 

would  be  entirely  bu|iding  like  the  City  Mills  and 
affording  protec  ion  in  a  ouimmg  recommend— That 

in  numerous  other  brnWi^  ^  ^  City  MiUs 

3,.  °f  the  a^°'e /hppSecretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
5be(  t  ion  members  of  ParUament,  the 
Department,  the  ?,et™  o]itan  Borough  Councils, 

»K»y  bo.oppoaiog  the  Loudon 
Bitot  A®  [Amendment)  Bill. 


Air  Stuart  Sautey  Mid  that  the  Committee 
eednothave  referred  to  the  City  Bill  m  the  way 
,,  had  As  ■  matter  of  fact,  the  Council  s 
im  opposed  by  all  the  various  authorities 
id  professional  societies,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
telv  to  pass.  The  Council  would  not  get  out 
it's  promotion  for  less  than  10,000Z.,  and  he 
bjected  to  spending  money  on  the  printing 
■  such  observations  as  were  contained  in  the 
eport  of  the  Committee.  The  City  Bill,  on 
ie  other  hand,  was  a  short  one  of  three  or  four 
auses,  having  to  do  with  protection  from  fire, 
id  it  contained  none  of  those  drastic  proposals 
ich  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  Council’s  Bill. 

Mr.  Spokes  said  that  the  authorities  opposed 
i  the  Council’s  Bill  represented  vested  interests. 
Mr.  E.  Smith  said  that  the  City  Mills  Budding 
as  from  basement  to  roof  a  death  -trap.  There 
ad  been  three  fires  there,  and  fortunately 
ley  had  occurred  in  the  early  morning  ;  had 
aople  been  working  there  at  the  time  the 
•suits  would  have  been  serious. 

After  further  discussion,  the  recommendation 
as  agreed  to. 

Hdbom  to  Strand  and  Southampton-row— 
rarnmy  Submy  and  Paving,  etc..  Works. — 
he  Joint  Report  of  the  Highways  and  Improve  - 
ents  Committee  recommended  : — 
a)  That  the  working  drawings,  specifications,  bills  of 
antities,  and  estimate  of  the  cost  (44,4002.)  of  the 
ving  and  other  works,  including  the  construction  of  the 
rtion  of  the  tramway  subway  for  the  section  of  the 
ngsway  between  Great  Queen-street  and  the  premises 
the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company  in  Sardinia- 
■eet  be  approved,  and  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
ttee  with  a  view  to  the  work  being  undertaken  without 
a  intervention  of  a  contractor. 

(6)  That  additional  expenditure,  not  exceeding  250J. 
authorised  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  a  resident 
jineer  and  of  clerk  of  works  in  connexion  with  the 
ving  and  tramway  subway,  etc.,  works  in  the  Holborn 
the  Strand  and  Southampton-row  improvements,  now 
ing  or  about  to  be  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
ortaCommittee. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 


HiHPBTEiD  Heath  Protection  Society. — 
The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Society  states 
that  the  hon.  secretaries,  Miss  Emily  Field 
and  Mr.  Pooley,  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  their  duties,  tendered  their 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  with  great 
regret,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Heath  has  undertaken 
to  act  in  their  stead.  The  committee  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  feeling 
(in  which  we  entirely  concur)  that  the  Society 
is  very  greatly  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
the  initiative  of  Miss  Emily  Field,  and  that 
the  success  it  has  attained  is  largely  due  to 
her.  The  committee  had  expressed  to  the 
London  County  Council  its  regret  that  any 
removal  of  a  tree  and  any  lopping  of  branches 
in  excess  of  legal  requirements  from  the  trees 
of  the  public  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Pryors,  East  Heath-road,  should  have  been 
considered  necessary,  and  had  also  inquired 
of  the  London  County  Council  if  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Heath  conferring  with  the  Society  previous 
to  any  proposed  interference  with  any  of  the 
older  trees.  This  was  declined,  but  it  was 
added  that  the  (L.C.C.)  Committee  would  be 
prepared  to  give  immediate  attention  to  any 
representation  from  the  Society.  The  com¬ 
mittee  express  great  satisfaction  that  the 
appeal  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Barnett  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  purchase  the  80  acres  of  grass 
lands  adjoining  Wildwood  Farm,  to  the  north- 
S™  die  Heath,  has  been  successful,  and 
that  these  fields  will,  as  soon  as  practicable. 
?e  banded  over  to  the  London  County  Council 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  perpetuity. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 

BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hackney,  North.  + — A  workshop  at  No. 
18,  Church-road,  Southgate-road,  to  abut  upon 
Culford-road,  De  Beauvoir  Town  (Mr.  R.  J. 
Smellie  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Marks).— Consent. 

City  of  London. — A  projecting  balcony  at 
the  fourth  story  level  of  a  new  building  on  a 
site  abutting  upon  the  north  side  of  Budge- 
row  and  east  side  of  Sise-lane,  City  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson  for  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers, 
London,  Ltd.).— Consent. 

Holborn. — Oriel  windows  at  the  “  Camden  ” 
public-house,  No.  18,  Fore-street,  Holborn 
(Messrs.  F.  J.  Eedle  &  Meyers  for  Mr.  M. 
Hildyard).— Consent. 

Islington,  West.\ — Buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  north  side  of  Wharfdale- 
road  and  east  side  of  Crinan-street,  Islington 
(Mr.  W.  G.  Green  for  Mr.  C.  Pedlar). — Con¬ 
sent.  . 

Norwood. — A  library  building  on  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  upon,  the  western  side  of  Herne  Hill-road 
and  southern  side  of  Ferndene-road,  Norwood 
(Mr.  H.  J.  Smith  for  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.  —  Houses  with  projecting 
porches  and  bay  windows  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  Derington-road,  Tooting  (Mr. 
R.  Robertson  for  the  Housing  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes  Committee  of  the  Council). — 
Consent. 

Poplar. — Additional  story  to  the  Wesleyan 
Seamen’s  Mission  building,  Jeremiah-street, 
East  India  Dock-road  (Messrsi  Gordon  & 
Gunton  for  the  trustees  of  the  Seamen’s  Mis¬ 
sion). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Southwark,  West.— Buildings  on  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  upon  King’s  Head-yard  and  White  Hart- 
yard,  Southwark,  with  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  re¬ 
spective  centre  of  the  roadways  of  such  streets 
(Messrs.  Barlow,  Roberts,  &  Thompson). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
J.  Stanford,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  from  George-lane  to  Hither  Green- 
lane,  Lewisham,  and  in  connexion  therewith 
the  widening  of  Hither  Green-lane  and 
George-lane. — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  G. 
Trotman  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  roadways  of  a.  new  street 
for  carriage  traffic  in  continuation  of  Gar- 
thorne-road,  Honor  Oak-road,  Lewisham,  and 
of  a  new  street  for  foot  traffic  only  to  connect 
Beadnell-road  with  such  proposed  new  street 
for  carriage  traffic,  were  required  to  be 
clearly  defined  throughout  by  posts  and  rails 
or  so  otherwise  as  the  Council  might,  permit, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  highways, 
be  granted. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — Formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  Tooting 
Bec-road  and  Upper  Tooting-road,  Upper 
Tooting,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  A.  Wellings). 
Refused. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Hammersmith. — The  carrying  of  shafting 
and  conveyors  through  one  of  the  party  walls 
at  the  Manbre  Saccharine  Works,  Branden- 
burgh-road,  Fulham  (the  Manbre  Saccharine 
Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Fulham. — A  deviation  from  the  plan  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  a  site 
on  the  north  side  of  Dawes-road,  Fulham,  to 
abut  also  upon  Hannell-road,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  erection  of  water-closets  at  the  rear  of 
the  buildings  (Messrs.  Batty  &  Eckert  for 
Mr.  W.  Fewster). — Consent- 
Space  at  Rear  and  Alteration  to  Building. 
Hampstead. — An  additional  story  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  addition  at  the  rear  of  “Bank  House,” 
England’s-lane,  Hampstead,  abutting  upon 
Stanley-gardens,  without  the  existing  walls 
being  increased  in  thickness  so  as  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  first  schedule  of  the  said 
Act  (Messrs.  W.  Littlewood  &  Son  and  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence,  jun.,  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Simlett). — 
Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Kensington,  South.— Means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided,  in  pursuance 
of  section  63  of  the  Act,  from  the  sixth  (top) 
story  of  No.  39,  Kensington-square,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  which 
story  is  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level,  for 
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the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein. — 
Consent. 

Cabmen's  Shelter  on  the  Victoria-embankfn,ent * 
Strand. — A  cabmen’s  shelter  on  the  Victoria- 
embankment,  near  Savoy-street,  Strand  (Mr. 
C.  McL.  McHardy  for  the  Cabmen’s  Shelter 
Fund). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Wallasey  Town  Hall. — Messrs.  Briggs  & 
Wolstenholme  and  Arnold  Thomely  write  to  say 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomely  should  have  been 
included  in  our  last  week’s  notice,  as  one  of  the 
joint  authors  of  the  first  premiated  design.. 
The  mistake  was  not  ours.  It  is  not  decided 
to  exhibit  the  designs  publicly ;  they  are  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Public  Baths  at  Tooting. — The  Baths  and 
Wash-houses  Committee  of  Wandsworth 
Borough  Council  reported  on  Monday  having 
decided  to  erect,  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding 
6,000Z.,  baths  on  the  front  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Tooting  Vestry  Hall,  facing  the  High-street* 
Provision  is  to  be  made  for  sixteen  first-class  and 
twenty-four  second-class  spray  baths  for  men 
and  eight  second-class  slipper  baths  for  women; 
Six  architects,  to  be  selected  By  the  Committee, 
will  be  invited  to  submit  designs,  and  the 
Committee  will  select  one  of  these  for  adoption 
by  the  Council. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  of  Zodiacs  and  Planispheres, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grimaldi.  (Gall  &  Inglis.) 

Building  Materials — Their  Nature,  Pro¬ 
perties,  and  Manufacture.  By  G.  A.  T. 
Middleton,  A.R.I.B.A.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  10s.) 

Tools  for  Engineers  and  Wood¬ 
workers.  By  Joseph  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E  • 
(Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.) 

Lives  of  the  Engineers.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  Popular  edition.  Telford  :  Boulton 
and  Watt :  George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 
(John  Murray.  3s.  6d.  per  volume.) 

Gas  Producers  for  Power  Purposes.  By 
W.  A.  Tookey.  (Pereival  Marshall  &  Co.  Is.) 

Neolithic  Dew-ponds  and  Cattle-ways. 
By  A.  G.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  and  G.  Hubbard,. 
F.S.A.  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  3s.  6d.) 

The  Poetry  of  Architecture.  By  John 
Ruskin.  (Geo.  Allen.  6s.) 

The  Inventor’s  Advisor.  By  Reginald 
Haddan.  Sixth  edition.  (Harrison  &  Sons.) 

— - ^ - 

Correspondence. 


RURAL  BY-LAWS. 

Sir,— It  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers- 
may  have  had  some  experience  of  the  quite 
unnecessary  obstacles  which  the  by-laws 
enforced  by  many  rural  councils  place  in  the 
way  of  building  operations.  If  any  such  wish 
to  assist  in  improving  the  present  state  of  things 
a  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  taken  from  the 
action  of  the  South  Stoneham  District  Council,, 
which,  as  reported  in  the  Hampshire  Independent 
of  February  4,  1905,  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  following  proposition  : — “  The  attention  of 
this  Council  having  been  called  to  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  January  9,  1905— 

‘  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
obtain  Parliamentary  powers  to  enable  them 
to  reform  the  by-laws  now  in  force  in  rural 
districts  and  in  the  smaller  towns  with  a  view 
to  the  enactment  of  such  by-laws,  and  such  by¬ 
laws  only,  as  are  really  required  in  the  public- 
interest  ’—it  is  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  this 
Council  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  informing  them  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  lias  the  sympathy  and  support  ol 


Bis  District  Council.” 

If  similar  resolutions  are  passed  by  a  tew 
nore  councils  it  will  strengthen  the  position  of 
Be  Local  Government  Board  when  they 
mdeavour  to  obtain  the  powers  referred  to,  ana 
t  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  your  mtluen- 
iial  paper  are  in  positions  in  which  they  can 
oring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  local 
luthorities.  ,  _  ,  T  ...  . 

The  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Institute 
}f  British  Architects  on  December  19  last  by 
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[February  18,  1905, 


Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  will  give  full  particulars 
•and  suggestions  for  amendments  to  rural  by¬ 
laws,  but  the  principal  thing  now  appears  to 
be  to  get  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
take  the  matter  up  in  a  practical  manner. 

N.  C.  H.  Nisbett. 


CUDWORTH  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT. 

Sib, — I  notice  your  leaderette  re  above. 
It  is  astounding,  to  learn  .  that  we  nar¬ 
rowly  escape,  it  may  be,  thousands  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  fog  when  travelling  by  rail  simply 
because,  though  detonators  are  kept  in  every 
signal-box,  the  signalman  cannot  fire  them, 
and  that,  in  all  these  years,  the  railway 
companies  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
original  and  crude  method  of  laying  a 
•detonator  on  the  rail  for  the  passing  engine 
to  set  off  with  its  wheels.  It  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  simple  to  have  a  detonator  on  a 
bracket  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  signal- 
box,  and  to  fire  it  by  a  lever  inside.  The 
■•signalman  then  would  have  no  need  to  leave 
his  box,  but,  if  a  train  ran  past  his  signal, 
would  merely  have  to  pull  a  lever,  fire  the 
•detonator,  and  hold  up  the  train.  A  detonator 
fixed  on  a  seat  and  fired  (pin-fire)  by  an 
ordinary  gun-lock,  the  trigger  of  which  was 
pulled  by  a  rod  leading  to  a  lever  inside  the 
.box,  would  do  perfectly  well.  Traveller. 


A.A.  DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

Sir,— Would  you  kindly  give  me  space  to 
■correct  a  statement  in  your  last  number. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  held  on 
February  1,  I  did  not  say  that  I  considered 
the  Albert  Memorial  a  successful  modern 
•example  of  step  treatment  as  reported. 

The  bald,  statement  also  that  I  considered 
St.  George’s  Hall  steps  unsuccessful  gives 
quite  an  erroneous  impression  of  what  I 
actually  said.  Theodore  Fyfe. 

•  ,hac*  no  reP°rte,r  present;  we  are 

indebted  for  the  report  to  the  kindness  of  a 
member  of  the  Discussion  Section.  The  room 
-  is  a  difficult  one  to  hear  in ;  and  perhaps 
speakers  do  not  always  realise  that  uncertainty 
in  a  report  may  in  some  cases  be  the  fault 
of  the  speaker  as  much  as  the  reporter.— 
Ed. 

- »♦« - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City 
Hall,  Charing  Cross-road. 

The  Dispersion  of  Fog.— The  Committee  re¬ 
ported  having  received  from  the  City 
Engineer  a  report  on  his  visit  to  Birmingham 
to  inspect  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  apparatus  for 
the  dispersion  of  fog. 

Closing  of  Brewer-street,  IF.— On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  it  was  agreed 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Watney  &  Co. 
“to  pay  the  Council  the  sum  of  1,600Z.,  to 
bear  all  attendant  costs,  and  to  round  off  the 
corner  of  Brewer-street”  in  connexion  with 
the  closing  of  that  portion  of  the  street  which 
is  used  only  for  the  firm’s  business,  and  which, 
when  their  work  is  over  and  the  existing  gates 
closed,  forms  a  very  undesirable  cul  de  sac. 
The  Council  will  support  the  application  to 
the  justices. 

Reinstatement  of  Trenches. — It  was  agreed 
that  a  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  various 
undertakers  having  power  to  break  up  the 
streets  of  the  City,  pursuant  to  the  various  acts 
and  orders  relating  to  those  operations,  that  the 
Council  will  reinstate  or  make  good  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  any  streets  or  other  works  vested  in 
or  being  under  the  control  or  management 
of  the  Council,  which  the  undertakers  or  any 
of  them  may  be  empowered  to  break  up. 

London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill. — 
The  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  on  this  Bill,  in  which  they 
described  briefly  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  added  “  The  law  relating  to  the  erection 
of  buildings  in  London  is  notoriously  in  a 
very  complicated  state,  and  is  distributed  over 
a  number  of  statutes  besides  the  London 
Building  Acts.  If  this  Bill  is  passed  the  word 
‘  chaotic  ’  will  very  adequately  describe  the 
state  of  affairs  which  must  undoubtedly 
ensue.  Moreover,  the  relations  between  the 
borough  councils  and  the  London  County 
Council  are  anything  but  satisfactory,  and 
their  respective  jurisdictions  require  amend¬ 
ment  and  definition.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  appears  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into 
the  whole  matter,  with  a  view  to  a  consolida¬ 
tion  and  codification  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
readjustment  of  the  powers  and  duties  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
borough  councils  respectively.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  of  opinion  that  a  Royal  Commission 
•should  be  appointed,  comprising  men  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  expert  knowledge,  to  consider  the 


whole  subject.”  The  Committee,  having  re¬ 
quested  the  opinion  of  the  Works  Committee 
on  the  subject,  had  received  a  presentment 
from  them  expressing  views  in  substantial 
agreement  with  their  own.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  it  was  agreed  to 
lodge  a  petition  against  the  Bill.  It  was 
further  reported  by  the  Committee  that  com¬ 
munications  on  the  matter  had  been  received 
from  the  District  Surveyors’  Association,  and 
the  City  of  London  Tradesmen’s  Club. 
- — - 

Ube  Student’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— VII. 

Diphtheria  Pavilions  :  L’H6pitai,  des 
Eneants  Malades,  Paris. 

HE  new  buildings,  of  which  some 
details  are  described  in  this  article, 
were  designed  by  Monsieur  Belouet, 

1  Architecte  de  l’Assistance  Publique', 
and  the  reinforced  construction  was  executed 
in  accordance  with  -the  Cottancin  system. 

Isolation  Pavilions. — One  diphtheria  pavilion 
was  already  provided  at  the  institution,  this 

building  being  of  ordinary  construction  with 
walls  carried  down  to  a  masonry  foundation. 

The  floor  was  of  brick  with  steel  joists,  and  the 
walls  of  the  wards  of  brick  lined  with  timber. 
This  pavilion  was  much  criticised  by  Dr.  F. 
Roux,  the  medical  superintendent,  who  con¬ 
sidered  it  very  desirable  to  have  a  floor  under 
which  air  could  circulate  freely,  because,  owing 
to  the  imprisonment  of  effluvia  given  off  from 
the  soil,  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  building 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  He  criticised 
also  the  door  and  window  frames,  in  which 
microbes  collected  and  multiplied,  and  the 
space  between  the  roof  covering  and  the  ceiling, 
which  he  found  in  the  same  undesirable  con¬ 
dition  as  the  space  below  the  floor.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  it  became  necessary  to  build 
two  additional  pavilions.  Dr.  Roux  suggested 
the  main  features  of  the  design  which  was 
subsequently  prepared  by  the  architect. 

Two  new  pavilions  have  now  been  erected 
identical  in  size  and  arrangement,  each  having 
an  internal  area  of  13T5  metres  by  5-60  metres, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  42,  which  is  a  typical  ground' 
plan.  They  are  built  upon  ten  reinforced 
brick  piers,  33  centimetres  square  by  2  metres 
high,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  pavilion  is  2  metres 
above  the  ground  level  (see  Figs.  40  and  41). 
The  piers,  situated  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
pavilion  and  at  three  intermediate  points  in 
each  side  wall,  are  founded  upon  six  caissons,  or 
rectangular  brick  chambers  closed  at  the  top 
and  open  at  the  bottom.  These  caissons, 
measuring  1  metre  square  by  0-6  metre  deep, 
are  sunk  in  the  low-lying  ground,  which  is' 
very  bad  on  the  site  of  the  hospital,  consisting 
of  made  earth  overlying  the  debris  of  the  old 
quarries  of  Paris.  The  support  afforded  by 
the  caissons  was  so  satisfactory  that  no  defor¬ 
mation  of  the  building  took  place,  the  whole 
structure  resting  as  a  great  beam  upon  the  ten 
piers.  The  slab  forming  the  top  of  each  caisson 
is  of  concrete-steel,  and  situated  10  centimetres 
below  the  normal  ground  level.  To  prevent 
the  caissons  from  being  laid  bare  by  rain,  sills 
of  reinforced  brick  were  formed  round  the 
piers  built  upon  the  reinforced  concrete  slabs. 
Upon  the  ten  piers  was  secured  the  framework 
of  the  floor,  which  consisted  of  a  concrete-steel 
slab,  with  beams  of  concrete-steel  15  centi¬ 
metres  deep  by  5  centimetres  wide,  having 
metal  furring  for  the  plaster  ceiling,  whch 
forms  an  enclosed  air  space  under  the  floor 
slab  (see  Figs.  40  and  41). 

Along  each  outer  edge  of  the  floor  two  tiers 
of  brickwork  6  centimetres  thick  were  built 

7  centimetres  apart,  forming  hollow  outer 
walls,  the  interior  air  spaces  being  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  air  space  of  the  floor.  A  duct 
in  reinforced  brick  (Fig.  40)  was  formed  below 
the  floor  for  the  conveyance  of  warmed  air 
from  a  calorifier.  This  warmed  air  first 
diffuses  itself  in  the  air  space  of  the  floor  and 
then  ascends  by  way  of  the  hollow  walls  to 
the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  four  hollow  arches 
of  concrete-steel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41.  Suitable 
outlets  are  provided  in  the  roof  for  the  discharge 
of  the  air.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pavilions 
are  constructed  with  a  double  casing  repre¬ 
sented  by  floors,  walls,  and  roof,  respectively, 
and  that,  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces, 
warm  air  circulates,  which  cannot  enter  any 
of  the  wards,  and,  consequently,  cannot  vitiate 
the  air.  Further,  as  the  supporting  piers  are 


not  connected  by  walls,  there  can  be  no  collec¬ 
tion  of  unwholesome  emanations  from  the  soil 

The  whole  of  the  building  is  so  reinforced 
in  all  details,  and  so  tied  together  by  steel,  that 
it  really  constitutes  a  great  tubular  beany 
13-55  metres  long  by  5-98  metres  wide  by 
4-59  metres  high,  formed  by  the  floor,  the  two 
side  walls,  and  the  roof  covering.  This  being 
so,  it  was  unnecessary  to  employ  lintels  for  the 
windows  and  doors,  as  the  openings  could  fe 
formed  much  as  they  might  be  in  a  surface 
of  steel  plate. 

The  interior  fittings  are  fixed  by  bolts  to 
the  construction  of  reinforced  brick,  so  that, 
if  any  part  of  the  woodwork  becomes  infected, 
it  can  be  detached  readily  and  burnt.  The 
isolating  partitions  shown  in  Figs.  40  and  42 
are  of  armed  brick  for  a  height  of  about  l'50l 
metres  above  the  floor,  and  above  that  level 
they  consist  of  glazed  partitions.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  applies  also  to  the  corridor,  thus  the 
attendants  are  able  to  supervise  the  five  beds 
in  each  pavilion  as  if  no  isolation  existed 
between  the  wards. 

The  interior  doors  are  in  enamelled  iron 
covered  inside  with  plaster  appropriately 
coloured  by  antiseptic  paint,  and  a  plain  fan¬ 
light  is  provided  over  each  door. 

The  interior  wall  surfaces  are  rendered  in 
cement  ■  and  covered  with  glazed  tiles.  The 
grooved  tiles  often  employed  in  the  angle 
between  the  wall  and  the  floor  are  replaced 
by  a  flat  tile  set  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  Taking 
the  case  of  a  tile  with  a  concave  surface,  as  in 
Fig.  43,  the  water  used  for  washing  the  walk 
loses  velocity  between  a  and  b,  and  lodges  at h, 
while  with  a  flat  tile  at  45  deg.  (Fig.  44)  water 
trickling  down  the  wall  arrives  at  c,  and  is 
carried  away  by  the  washing  of  the  floor. 

The  method  of  glazing  originally  adopted 
being  considered  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason 
that  angular  corners  existed  encouraging 
collection  of  dust  and  organisms,  the  architect 
had  some  frames  made  in  iron  with  rounded 
corners,  as  in  Fig.  47.  These  frames  were  so 
constructed  on  the  inside  that  the  glass  could 
be  easily  removed  in  case  of  need. 


For  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  incon¬ 
venient  features  of  this  arrangement,  U 1 
itiOD^ 


Cottancin  proposed  the  method  of  construct 
of  which  characteristic  details  are  represent® 
in  Figs.  45  and  46.  All  the  parts  here  illustrated 
are  of  moulded  glass,  connected  by  means  ™ 
steel  rods,  and  the  complete  frames  are  held 
in  position  by  means  of  horizontal  bars  01 
suitable  section.  The  block  illustrated  m 
Fig.  45  is  one  forming  part  of  a  vertical  bar. 
Through  the  holes  b  b,  steel  rods  of  4  millimetre 
diameter  are  passed,  being  fixed  by  cement 
grout.  The  rebates  and  vertical  grooyt* 
are  to  provide  for  fixing  the  glass  on  either  side 
of  the  block  as  explained  below.  The  bloeB 
forming  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  frame 
are  illustrated  by  the  two  left-hand  drawn# 
in  Fig.  46.  In  addition  to  the  vertical  holes 
in  these,  a  groove  is  moulded  in  the  top  surface 
of  the  upper  block,  and  a  similar  groove 
the  bottom  surface  of  the  lower  block, 
curved  rebates  in  these  blocks  are  made  wi 
grooves  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  to  provi 
for  fixing  curved  segments  (as  B,  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  Fig.  46),  which 
the  glass  in  position.  Referring  to  the  t 
sketches  above  that  of  the  curved  segnien , 
is  the  right-hand  half  of  the  block  shown  _ 
Fig.  45  and  B'  a  block  having  a ,  project^ 
rib  which  fits  into  the  groove  in  A.  1 * * * * * 7  , 

diately  below  these  sketches  is  a  '10rl?  , 
section  through  the  vertical  bar  of  a  . 
frame,  A'  being  the  fixed  bar,  B  B 
fillets,  and  fi,  ff,  strips  of  anfel?* 
either  side  of  the  sheets  of  glass.  I  , 
B'  B'  are  fixed  by  means  of  putty  or  « 
of  any  suitable  composition.  Inis  yF  “ 
window  frame  obviates  the  use  01  -P. 
metal,  and,  the  construction  being  .  • 

of  reinforced  glass,  can  be  washed  ^ 
septics,  and  complies  with  all  hygiem  1 
ments.  ,  f 

Main  Pavilion. — The  roof  c0Je^f nUlieri» 
main  building  for  the  treatment  0  P 
at  the  same  hospital  presents  a  very  ‘  n  53 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  cons 
well  as  of  hygiene. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
the  problem  for  solution  was  to  ,  0  metres 
or  hall  measuring  28  metres  long  oy  ^ 
wide  by  a  roof  resting  upon  oral  3 ' 
walls,  22  centimetres  thick,  mtho 
any  intermediate  support  wli®  “  mettes 
of  28  metres  by  12  metres  =  336  square  m 


tint 
a  room 
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fEBBIJARY  1 8,  I9°5-] 


Z  „omIpnt]v  it  was  necessary  that 

-1 WS  oof  system  should  be  uni- 
lhe  rKbuted  over  the  walls. 
iormly  d  f, £ied  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
For  a  roof  des  g  eg  capa^e  0f 

the  empl°Ct  would  be  imperative,  for  the 
Kti“S ?J«dbut«i>g  the  loads  transmitted 
P«Pf  I?  tresses  in  such  manner  as  to 


as  shown  at  A  and  B  in  Fig.  48,  for  carrying 
the  trusses,  spaced  4  metres  apart,  supporting 
the  roof  covering  and  the  lantern.  The 
medical  staff,  however,  required  the  suppression 
of  the  members  ab,  cd,  ce,  df,  fe  (Fig.  48), 
in  order  to  avoid  the  collection  of  microbes 
in  this  part  of  the  structure.  This  demand 
involved  the  conversion  of  the  lantern  side 
partitions  ad  and  be  into  two  beams  each  28 
metres  long.  Taking  into  account  the  great 
span  and  the  oblique  push  of  the  principals 
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AD  and  BE  at  the  points  d  and  e,  colossal' 
proportions  would  have  been  necessary  for' 
the  beams  ad  and  be,  the  weight  of  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  cn  sh  the  thin  walls 
of  the  building. 

A  proposal  was  then  made  to  construct  in 
steel  two  tubular  beams,  CDEH,  CDEH  (Fig. 
49),  to  carry  the  lantern  and  the  roof  covering. 
This  project  was  equally  impracticable  because 
of  the  ungainly  proportions  and  heavy  cost  of 
the  structure. 


FIG. 50. 

Illustrations  to  Student’s  Column. 


I  ill  : 


The  elegant  solution  proposed  by  M.  Cottancin 
and  accepted  by  the  authorities  was  to  make 
two  tubular  beams  in  concrete-steel  of  triangular 
form,  as  shown  by  the  section  in  Fig.  50,  placing 
above  them  a  simple  lantern.  The  sides  ED, 
ED  are  in  reinforced  brick  7  centimetres 
thick,  the  horizontal  members  HE,  HE  in 
reinforced  concrete  5  centimetres  thick,  with 
stiffening  ribs  20  centimetres  deep  by  5  centi- 
metres^wide,  following  the  triangulation  in 
the  plan  (Fig.  50),  and  the  inclined  members 

HD,  HD  consist  of  a  simple  triangulation  of 
reinforced  concrete  ribs,  20  centimetres  deep  by 
5  centimetres  wide,  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
triangulation  of  the  members  of  the  surfaces 

HE,  HE.  At  the  black  points  in  Fig.  50  vertical 
members  of  concrete-steel  reunite  the  systems 
of  HE,  HE  to  those  of  HD,  HD.  Below  each 
triangulation  of  HD  a  vertical  member  K, 
parallel  to  DE,  is  provided,  having  timber 
furring,  to  which  the  rafters  are  nailed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  cement-faced  roof  slabs 
were  covered  with  tiles  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
This  roof  system  is  such  as  to  comply  with  the 
hygienic  requirements  of  the  medical  staff,  and, 
virtually  constituting  a  single  monolithic  beam 
with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  adaptability  of  concrete-steel 
to  building  construction,  as  well  as  a  testimony 
to  the  ingenuity  of  its  designer. 


Erratum. — On  page  152,  column  3,  lines  27 
and  28,  the  values  36,000  lb.  and  52,000  lb. 
represent  working  stresses  per  sq.  ft.,  not  ulti¬ 
mate  strength  per  sq.’  in. ;  the  correct  ultimate 
compressive  strength  per  sq.  in.  being  1,500  lb. 
for  cinder j  concrete  and  2,166  lb.  for  stone 
concrete. 

- — - 

BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  Property  Owners  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  last  week,  at  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution,  Finsbury-circus,  when  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Huxtable  on  the  London 
County  Council’s  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Bill.  Mr.  Huxtable  observed  that  a  general 
feeling  existed  that  the  County  Council  had 
been  extremely  ill-advised  in  the  method  that 
they  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bill.  If  he  were  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  object  of  the  Bill  he  should  reply 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  improve  London  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  and  occupiers. 
He  afterwards  analysed  the  divisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  produced  a  number  of  large 
diagrams  showing  how  the  Bill  would  affect 
property  owners  and  occupiers  should  it  be¬ 
come  law.  He  suggested  the  advisability  of  a 
Keyal  Commission  being  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  if  any  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1894 
were  required.  There  appeared  to  be  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  the  Bill,  as  at  present 
drafted,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  this  result  would  be  attained  if 
the  citizens  of  London  realised  the  arbitrary 
and  inequitable  nature  of  many  of  its  impor¬ 
tant  provisions,  and  if  they  organised  im¬ 
mediate  and  concerted  action  to  that  end. 
A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  Bill  should  be  opposed  at 
every  stage  in  Parliament,  and  requesting 
those  present  to  write  to  the  Parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  constituencies  in  which 
they  resided  asking  them  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  measure  being  passed.— 
Sir  J.  H.  Puleston,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  presided  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  City  of  London  Con¬ 
servative  Association,  held  at  2,  Gresham- 
buil dings.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph  moved  that: - 
“This  general  meeting  of  the  City  of 
London  Conservative  Association  views  with 
oonoern  the  new  London  Building  Bill  about 
to  be  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  regarding  it  as  involving 
serious  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
nerty,  and  as  tending  to  th»  restraint  of  trade 
and  enterprise  in  the  City  of  London,  re¬ 
spectfully  calls  upon  the  City’s  representatives 
in  Parliament  to  strenuously  oppose  its  pass¬ 
ing  into  law  in  its  present  form.  He  said 
that  the  Corporation  had  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  watch  the  Bill,  and  the  Aldermen 
had  been  instructed  to  call  wardmotes  to 
consider  its  provisions  The  Lord  Mayor,  too, 
would  probably  be  ashed  _  to  call  a  meeting 
at  the  Guildhall  to  consider  this  very  un¬ 
desirable  measure.  The  character  of  it  was 
such  that  they  felt  bound  to  protest  against 
it  and  so  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
members  when  the  Bill  came  before  Parlia- 
ment  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  City 
^London  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Bill,  and  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  disregarded.  Some  of  the 
pauses  simply  meant  confiscation  without 


compensation.  Existing  business  would  be 
seriously  interfered  with  were  the  Bill  to  be¬ 
come  law.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  seconded  the 
resolution. — Mr.  H.  W.  Russell  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  last  four  words  of 
the  resolution,  viz.,  “  in  its  present  form,” 
remarking  that  they  did  not  want  the  Bill  at 
all.  Mr.  F.  Brinsley  Harper  seoonded  the 
amendment. — Mr.  Deputy  Millar  Wilkinson 
denounced  the  Bill  as  a  ruinous  and  dangerous 
measure. — Mr.  S.  Sankey  said  the  Bill  was 
utterly  impracticable. — The  Hon.  Alban  Gibbs, 
M.P.,  said  the  Bill  would  meet  with  uncom¬ 
promising  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  prevail,  and 
that  there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  the 
Bill  passing.  There  were  about  eighty  clauses 
in  it,  each  of  which  referred  to  another  clause 
of  another  Bill.  It  looked  as  though  the  Bill 
were  drafted  with  a  view  to  prevent  anybody 
understanding  what  the  law  on  the  matter 
was.  Mr.  Joseph  accepted  the  amendment. — 
Mr.  R.  Davies,  while  hoping  the  Bill  would 
be  opposed  by  all  the  citizens,  said  the  matter 
was  not  one  of  party  politics,  and  should  not 
be  dealt  with  by  a  political  organisation  like 
theirs.  The  Chairman  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  at  all  wrong  in  bringing  it  forward. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

- At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Albert 
Spicer  presiding,  a  special  committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  on  the  London  Building  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  observations  and  objections  contained 
therein  should  be  forwarded  to  the  London 
County  Council  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  latter  body,  and  also  that  the  Chamber 
should  lodge  a  petition  against  the  Bill,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  locus  standi  to  op¬ 
pose  objectionable  provisions  and  secure 
amendments  in  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  report  of  the  committee  dealt 
with  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Bill,  with 
special  reference  to  business  premises  of  all 
kinds,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  interests 
of  owners,  occupiers,  and  others  would  be 
most  prejudicially  affected,  especially  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sufficient  provision  for  arbi¬ 
tration  or  other  form  of  appeal  against  the 
drastio  requirements  of  the  County  Council. 
Objections  were  taken  not  only  to  the  fire  pro¬ 
tection  clauses,  but  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  amendments  of  the  building  law  of 
the  Metropolis.  The  committee  direct  the 
attention  of  the  .  County  Council  to  certain 
clauses  which,  in  their  opinion,  required 
deletion,  or  amendment  if  the  measure  was 
not  to  prove  a.  source  of  material  restriction 
of  trade  throughout  the  County  of  London. 
In  addition  to  this  restriction  owners  and 
occupiers  of  business  premises  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  county  would,  it  was  pointed  out,  be 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  owners  and  occupiers  in  the  provinces. 
On  consideration  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee,  several  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  expressed  strong 
objections  to  the  Bill,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  confirmed,  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  being  authorised.  The  Council  also 
received  a  report  by  the  same  committee  on 
the  City  of  London  (Means  of  Escape  from 
Fire)  Bill,  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  and  approved  arrangements  for  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Chamber  to  consider 
the  County  Council  Bill,  which  will  be  held 

at  the  Chamber  on  $ie  16th  inst.  at  3  p.m. - 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  have  sent  to  the  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  metropolitan  divisions  and  to  all 
the  metropolitan  borough  councils  a,  copy  of 
the  following  resolution,  passed  at  a  Council 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  ll : — “That  the  London  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Bill,  1905,  apart  from  its  drastic 
character  and  its  interference!  with  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  metropolitan  borough  coun¬ 
cils,  tends  to  further  confuse  and  increase  the 
working  difficulties  of  the  present  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  streets  and  buildings  in,  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association 
the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn  and  a  new 
measure  introduced,  consolidating  into  one 
Bill  all  the  statutory  provisions  necessary 
for  governing  the.  formation  of  streets  and 
buildings,  simplifying  the  present  laws,  and 
relegating  to  the.  borough  councils  all  duties 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament  can  be 
properly  entrusted  to  them,  and  thus  relieve 
the  London  County  Council  of  some  portion 
of  the  enormous  burden  of  work  cast  upon 
them.” 

The  following,  among  a  largo  number  of 
other  bodies,  are  petitioning  against  the 
Dill Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  District  Surveyors’  As¬ 
sociation,  Auctioneers’  Institute,  Surveyors’ 
Institution.  Builders’  Institute,  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  There  are  eight  peti¬ 
tions  against  the  Bill  which  isi  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Corporation. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  James  Thomson.— Mr.  James  Thomson 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  I.A.,  of  Messrs.  John  Baird 
&  James  Thomson,  architects,  Glasgow,  ha3 
died  suddenly  from  heart  failure.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1835,  and  ns 
trained  as  an  architect  in  the  office  of  the  laie 
Mr.  John  Baird,  who  assumed  him  as  a 
partner  in  the  year  1858.  Many  important  | 
buildings  throughout  Scotland  were  erected 
from  his  designs.  Chief  among  these  were 
Belmont  Castle,  Perthshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman ;  Birkwood 
House,  Lesmahagow;  Kinnaird  House,  Stir¬ 
lingshire  ;  and.  Gartshore  House,  the  seat  o[ 
Mr.  Alex.  Whitelaw.  He  was  twice  President 
of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
also  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  section  of  the  Philosophical  Society, - 
Birmingham  Post. 

Mr.  Tyrrell. — Mr.  George  Tyrrell,  a  well- 
known  contractor  for  publio  works  under  the 
Government,  died  at  Yarmouth  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  aged  84  years.  He  built  the  fork 
at  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  forts  be¬ 
tween  Plympton  and  Plymouth,  and  the 
military  works  at  Hurst  Castle,  and  recon¬ 
structed  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Yar¬ 
mouth;  he  restored  the  Haisborough  light 
house,  and  constructed  those  at  Calder  and: 
Tenby.  Mr.  Tyrrell  built  a  great  number  ol 
houses  for  various  estate  owners  in  Yarmouth, 
where  he  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
in  retirement. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Basford.— The  new  church  of  St 
Aidan’s,  Basford,  of  which  only  the  nave  and 
aisles  have  as  yet  been  built,  is  situated 
in  Arnold-road.  Accommodation  for  50) 
people  has  been  made,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  about  5,000?.  The  architect! 
are  Messrs.  R.  Evans  &  Son.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  church  will  have  a  length  of  80  ft 
and  a  breadth  of  24  ft.,  the  material  being 
Bulwell  stone,  faced  with  Coxbench  stone. 

Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Commemon- ' 
tion-stones  were  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  at  tbi 
new  Church  of  Scotland,  Sandyford-roai 
Newcastle.  The  sections  of  the  church  and 
hall  now  being  built,  capable  of  seating » 
persons  each,  ai-e  expected  to  be  finished  »J 
April.  The  site  was  purchased  for  atop 
1,000?.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  T-  W 
and  the  architect  Mr.  F.  M.  Dryden.  , 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Derby.— The  work  in 
connexion  with  thei  rebuilding  of  this  enure 
is  now  nearing  completion.  The.  exterior * 
practically  finished,  the  decoration  of  t 
interior  is  almost  so,  and  there  remain  y» 
to  be  completed  the  furnishing  and_  the  paving’ 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Hewitt. 
Brighton. 

Mission  Church,  Merrymeet,  Cornwall-- 
The  new  mission  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Virgin,  at  Merrymeet,  Menheniot,  was  oe 
cated  recently.  The  new  building  ■ 
been  erected  from  plans  drawn  by  i  -  • 
Sansom,  of  Liskeard,  and  the  contractor.' 
Mr.  H.  Davy,  Pengover  Green,  for  J 
masonry,  and  Messrs.  Run  nails  &  bo 
keard,  for  the  carpentry.  The  building 
55  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and -an 
high  to  the  apex  of  the  waggon  root.  J 
the  introduction  of  fixed  seats  of  T»t  P  J 
accommodation  will  now  be .  f°UD“,  a. 
persons.  The  main  entrance  is  at  the  , 
west  end  through  a  porch,  but  the  c 
clergy  obtain  ingress  at  the  north-ea  , 
of  the  church,  where  a  small  ves  J 
offices  have  been  built.  bdtob_ 

Congregational  Sunday  Schools, 
side,  Sheffield.— This  building  ha8  , 
erected  at  the  rear  of  the  existmg  I 
There  is  a  large  schoolroom  with  end  g  ■ 
also  infants’  room,  young  men  s  a  ■ 
women’s  rooms,  and  eight  other  c 
which  may  all  be  thrown  into  the  s 

by  means  of  glazed  sliding  screen 
is  a  room  which  will  be  used  as 
library.  The  accommodation  is  tor  ‘  V 
sons  seated,  and  the  total  oost,  i  JjMn- 
niture,  will  be  about  2,000?.  The  g  ^ 
tractors  are  Messrs.  He  1117  Boot  1 
warming  engineers  are  Mess  -•  ^ 

Brothers;  the  roads  and  paths  ■  ,  ^ 

made  by  Messrs.  Hadfield  &  Son  ,  ^ 

architects  are  Messrs.  C.  J-  Innocent  « 
all  of  Sheffield.  „  0W,« 

School,  Govanhill,  near  Glasgow  , 
toria  Public  School,  Govanhill,  -J 

on  the  10th  inst.  The  Slte  on  ,  u  gives 
built  consists  of  5,825  sq.  yds->  ,  .^3 
accommodation  for  1,286  pupils  ,  rool 
the  usual  classrooms  there  are  a  ,  f  [he 
and  a  workshop.  The  estimated  cos 
building  is  about  20,000?.  The  easUreis 
Mr.  Andrew  Balfour,  I.A.,  and  the 
were  Messrs.  Dansken  &  Puidie.  #  Mr- 

carried  out  under  the  supervision  0: 

Preston,  the  Board?s  master  of 


February  18,  i9°5-] 


'  tm” Rtatkpool. — The  building  trade 

Bdiidikg  IN  Bl  ^P°he  t  yoar  has  been 
i»  BIS"ih»  n»l  report  of  the  Borough 
tot  »ck'  it  was  the  lowest  for  the 

Sarve/or  states  t  with  the  OXM,ption  of 
W  fart™  J{  glachpool' s  boom  was 
1®  ®e.S  then  there  has  been  a 
18*,  h“‘  «”  n'  number  of  houses  certi- 
^radual  henne.  .  ;  „  dropped  from  1,066 

!,d  for  habf  ‘0"292  i„  S1904.  Uup  shops 
ip  tkt  ie,  imiderable  decrease,  only  twenty- 
t  pfa"  i»ing  been  approved  last  year  as 

’COOXSTOWN,  NEAR 

P»»s%  rte  7th  lost.,  an  inquiry  was 
®uFAkT'  Mr  Robert  Agnew,  Local  Govern¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  ’the  Courthouse, 

“e^B°a1nto  a  scheme  for  the  building  of 
loobtownpintoa^en^  Labourers 

SI'-'g  H  Alfred  Mann,  J.P..  clerk  to 
4c3'  nml  rrave  evidence,  and  said  that 
£  Sated  S  o  "‘ta  scheme  was  6  90 9(. 
£  Shillington,  O.B.,  architect  of  the 

'tt»  l”»G,‘ABmra°MATER.NITt t  HOSPITAL. 

Ths  nett  MW  “f  th«  M“t8rmly  H^pital  in 
dBRSL,  Aberdeen,  was  opened  on  the 
The  new  building  consists  of  a  base- 
it  ad  ground  floor, ,  and  a  ward  is  pro- 
Sd  capable  cf  containing  a  dozen  patients. 
Accommodation  has  been  made  for  the  nurs- 
iiijr  staff,  bathrooms,  pantries,  and  larders, 
,S  the  maternity-room  has  been  fitted  up 
“ft  all  the  latest  appliances.  Mr  John 
p  S  las  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
“"ton,  Mr.  Robert  Smith;  car- 
centers,  Messrs.  Alexander  Innes  &  Son ; 
S  umber,  Mr.  David  Ogilvie;  plasterers, 
Messrs.  James  Bannochie  &  Son ;  slater,  Mr. 
George  Davidson ;  painter,  Mr.  William  L. 
Leslie;  electric  light,  Mr.  John.  F.  Anderson; 
bells,  Messrs.  Shirr  as,  Laing,  &  C9. 

Library,  Wakefield.-A  memorial  to  the 
late  Queen  Victoria  has  just  been,  unveiled  at 
Wakefield,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  a  free 
library  laid.  The  memorial  to  the  late  Queen 
takes  the  form  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Her 
Majesty,  which  has  been  erected  in  the  public 
square  known  as  “  The  Bull  Ring-  It  bas 
cost  1,0001.  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Esher,  Surrey, 
has  carried  out  the  work.  The  free  library 
will  comprise  lending  and  reference  libraries, 
separate  reading-rooms  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  men,  and  a  magazine-room,  with 
quarters  for  the  librarian  and  caretaker.  The 
brick  walls  are  faced  with  dressed  Hudders¬ 
field  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  to  be  boarded, 
felted,  and  covered  with  Westmorland  green 
slates.  The  principal  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Bagnall  Brothers  and  Messrs.  Bramald  & 
Broadkead,  two  local  firms,  and  they  are 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Cox, 
Trimnell,  &  Davison,  architects,  of  London. 


FOREIGN. 

France— The  committee  appointed  tp  con¬ 
sider  the  project  for  a  tunnel  under  the  Seine 
for  the  passage  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
from  the  Porte  de  Clignancourt,  has  adopted 
the  scheme  of  M.  Chagnaud,  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  15  million  francs  and  will  re¬ 
quire  eighteen  months  to  carry  out. - At  the 

Oluny  Museum  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
collections  left  by  MM.  Arthur  and  Adolphe 
Rothschild  have  just  been  opened.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  of  “  Femmes  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs  ” 
has  also  just  opened ;  it  shows  more  of 

ambition  than  of  attainment. - -At  the 

Luxembourg  Museum  M.  Benedite,  the 
curator,  has  organised  an  exhibition  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  M.  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  which  form  a 
somewhat  grotesque  collection  of  annotations. 
— M.  Georges  D’Esparbes  has  been  appointed 
curator  of  Malmaison  and  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  there,  which  is  not  vet  open  to  the 

Eublic.  The  furnishing  of  the  museum  is 
eing  gradually  carried  out  by  the  collection 
from  all  quarters  of  furniture  and  other 
articles  of  value  formerly  belonging  to  the 

Empress  Josephine. - A  committee  has  been 

formed  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gerome  in  the 
Jardin  de  l’Infante  at  the  Louvre.  It  is  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  painter’s  son-in-law,  M. 
Morot.— — A  monument  to  Taine,  at  Youziers, 

wdl  be  inaugurated  in  June. - M.  Bceswill- 

wald  has  been  elected  President  for  1905  of 
the  Society  of  Architects  of  Havre ;  and  M. 
Bulot  President  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
Seine-ct-Marne.- — The  “ Vieux  Paris” 
committee  has  decided  that  the  next  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  topographical  illustration  of  Paris  is 
to  deal  with  the  quarter  of  the  Marais,  and  the 
streets,  quays,  and  interiors  of  the  lie  Saint 
Louis, — The  Societe  Nationale  des  Archi¬ 
ves  has  chosen  as  the  subject  for  its  next 
annual  competition,  “Un  Hotel  pour  un 

I  Journal.” - A  permanent  exhibition  of  the 

best  products  of  the  manufactory  at  Sfrvres  is 

to  be  organised  at  the  Petit  Palais. - The 

fine  picture  by  M.  Lhermitte  representing  “  The 
morning  arrival  at  the  Halles,”  at  present  in 
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a  small  room  at  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville 

where  the  public  cannot  see  it,  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  large  gallery  of  paintings  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Concrete- Steel  Floors  at  the  General 
Post  Office,  Oran. — A  recent  example  of 
concrete-steel  flooring  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  General  Post  Office  of  Oran,  Algeria,  a 
building  which  has  been  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  designs  of  M.  Edouard 
Arnaud,  Paris.  All  the  floors  were  built 
on  the  Coignet  system,  in  which  tensile  stress 
is  resisted  by  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
round  bars  and  compressive  stress  . by  the  con¬ 
crete.  In  floor  beams  and  joists,  £-in. 
diameter  vertical  tiles  are  provided  for  re¬ 
sisting  sheer.  The  floor  slabs  are  reinforced 
on  the  tension  side  by  horizontal  bars  bent 
or  near  the  ends,  and  also  by  transverse  bars 
of  smaller  diameter.  In  the  offices  where  the 
loading  was  heavy  the  floor  slabs  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  horizontal  reinforcement  bars  in 
the  compression  area,  as  well  as  in  the  tension 
area,  and  the  two  series  of  bars  were  con¬ 
nected  by  vertical  tiles  for  resisting  sheering 
stresses,  and  to  bind  the  whole  construction 
together.  In  certain  cases  the  floor  slabs 
were  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  ribs 
projecting  from  the  under  side,  these  ribs 
constituting  floor  joists. 

- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir  William  Grantham  and  the  Chailey 
Rural  District  Council.— The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Chronicle  states  that  it  is  authorised  to 
deny  the  statement  made  by  Sir  W.  Grantham 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
on  Monday  last  that  the  Chailey  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  had  tried  to  force  on  him  the 
urban  by-laws.  The  Chailey  by-laws  are  word 
for  word  the  same  as  the  Rural  model  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  all  that  the 
Council  required  Sir  William  to  do  was  to 
deposit  intelligible  plans.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  wrote  to  them  saying  “  the  conduct  of 
your  Council  is  so  inexplicable  and  intoler¬ 
able  that  I  must  definitely  break  off  negotia¬ 
tions  with  them,  and  defy  them  to  do  their 
worst.”  The  Council  have  not  sought  to  im¬ 
pose  any  restrictions  on  cottage  building,  and 
they  have  merely  required  the  deposit  of 
plans  that  would  show  what  was  intended  to 
be  built.  The  result  of  the  prosecution  was 
to  show  that  Sir  W.  Grantham’s  “home¬ 
made  plans”  did  not  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  by-laws. 

Society  of  British  Sculptors.— The  statu¬ 
tory  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  of  British 
Sculptors  was  held  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  on  Tuesday 
night  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  officers 
and  council  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  presided,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  the  members  on  the  attainment  of  a 
long-desired  object.  Sculpture  in  England 
had  of  late  made  ra.pid  strides,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  a  society  of  this  kind  had  now 
become  a  necessity  and  would  do  much,  not 
only  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  sculptors 
themselves,  but  to  advance  the  art  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  public.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was 
declared  as  follows: — President,  Mr.  Brock; 
treasurer,  Sir  C.  Lawes-Wittewronge;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Percy  Edsall ;  council,  Mr.  A. 
Drury.  Mr.  G.  Frampton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith, 
Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins,  Mr.  W.  Goscombe 
John,  A.R.A.,  Sir  Charles  Lawes-Witte¬ 
wronge,  Mr.  T.  S.  Lee,  Mr.  D.  McGill,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  Mr. 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Wood. 

Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of 
Surrey. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  formed  for  this  purpose,  will  be  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall,  Croydon, 
at  5.45  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  March  11,  when 
the  President,  Visoount  Midleton,  will  give 
an  address,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  and 
the  accounts  of  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1904,  will  be  submitted.  The  meeting  is  open, 
not  only  to  members  of,  and  contributors  to  the 
survey,  but  to  all  interested  in  its  work  and 
aims.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an 
exhibition,  consisting  of  a  representative 
selection  from  the  1,300  prints  already  in 
the  survey  collection,  in  the  lecture-room, 
Town  Hall,  Croydon.  This  will  be  open  on 
the  day  of  meeting,  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  and 
again  on  the  following  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  from  3  to  5  p.m.,  and  7  to  9  p.m. 

Drainage  Plans.  —  Greenwich  Borough 
Council,  at  its  last  meeting,  expressed  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  views  contained  m 
a  circular  letter  from  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects  urging  that 
the  London  County  Council  by-laws  re¬ 
specting  the  deposit  of  drainage  plans 
should  be  modified  so  that  they  should  only 
require  the  submission  of  a  block  plan,  and  a 
written  description  of  the  pipes  and  apparatus. 
The  Council,  however,  decided  to  inform  the 
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Spring  Garden  authorities  that  the  by-laws 
might,  with  advantage,  be  amended  by  clearly 
defining  the  meaning  of  the  exemption  clause 
contained  at  the  end  of  by-law  2,  which  is,  in 
their  opinion,  somewhat  ambiguous.  The 
clause  referred  to  is  as  follows :  — 

“  These  by-laws  shall  not  be  deemed  to  require 
the  deposit  of  any  plans,  sections,  or  particulars 
in  the  case  of  any  repair  which  does  not  involve  the 
alteration  or  the  entire  reconstruction  of  any  pipe, 
drain,  or  other  means  of  communicating  with  sewers 
or  the  traps  or  apparatus  connected  therewith.” 
Marylebone  Borough  Council  concurs  in  the 
views  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

East-End  Dwellings  Company.— The  report 
submitted  to  the  twenty-second  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Company,  held  on  the 
13th  inst.,  states  that  Tonbridge  Houses,  on 
the  Cromer-street  Estate,  which  contain 
seventy-eight  tenements,  were  finished  and 
opened  late  in  the  autumn,  and,  as  was  anti¬ 
cipated,  were  rapidly  taken  up,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  there  was  no  tenement  unlet 
on  the  whole  of  that  estate.  The  letting  of 
the  Company’s  other  properties  has  been  satis¬ 
factory,  with  the  exception  of  the  buildings  in 
and  near  Victoria  Park-square  and  Globe- 
road,  Bethnal  Green.  The  reduced  scale  of 
rents  which  were  adopted  towards  the  end  of 
1903  in  respect  of  these  buildings  had  a  good 
effect  for  a  time,  but  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  letting  again  fell  off.  The 
directors  have  decided  to  further  reduce  the 
rents  in  the  hope  of  securing  sufficient  tenants 
to  fill  the  buildings.  The  new  buildings  in 
Old  Ford-road,  Bethnal  Green,  which  have 
been  named  “  Evesham  Houses,”  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  the  new 
year.  They  will  comprise  120  rooms,  divided 
into  ten  tenements  of  four  rooms,  ten  of  three 
rooms,  and  ten  of  two  rooms,  each  with  scul¬ 
lery  and  water-closet.  These  buildings  differ 
from  most  of  the  Company’s  other  dwellings 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  inasmuch  as  each 
tenement  is  self-contained,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  readily  let. 

Mural  Tablet,  Hexham. — It  has  been 
decided  to  erect  a  mural  tablet  in  the  Abbey 
Church  in  memory  of  the  late  Capt.  L.  W. 
Atkinson.  The  tablet,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hodges,  will  be  of 
alabaster  and  white  marble,  measuring  about 
8  ft.  by  5  ft.  The  execution  of  the  work  will 
be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Milburn,  sculptor,  York. 

Press-Button  Electric  Lifts. — We  have  re¬ 
cently  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  press- 
button  electric  lift  made  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Richmond  &  Co.,  of  Hatton-garden,  E.C., 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  special 
mention,  as  many  of  the  objections  to  this 
type  of  lift  have  been  overcome.  A  study  of 
the  complete  specification  for  this  type  of  lift 
granted  to  Messrs.  Richmond  &  Carey  has 
convinced  us  that  their  design  is  theoretically 
sound,  and,  considering  the  very  complex 
operations  which  have  to  ensue  when  the 
button  on  any  floor  is  pressed,  their  solution 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  simple  one. 
When  the  button  on  any  landing  is  pressed 
all  the  buttons  on  the  other  floors  are  locked 
instantaneously,  and  the  lift,  whether  it  be 
above  or  below  the  landing,  at  once  moves 
there  and  automatically  _  unlocks  the  door. 
The  mere  action  of  opening  the  door  breaks 
the  electric  circuit,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  lift  to  move  with  the  door  open.  On 
entering  the  cage  the  weight  of  the  passenger 
on  the  cage  floor  closes  a  switch,  which  keeps 
the  buttons  on  the  landing  looked,  and  thus 
the  lift  cannot  be  interfered  with  from  the 
outside  when  in  action.  There  are  press- 
buttons  inside  the  lift ;  the  passenger 
presses  the  one  for  the  floor  which  he  wants, 
and  the  cage  at  once  moves  there  and  stops. 
In  the  unlikely  event  of  two  persons  pressing 
buttons  on  different  floors  at  exactly  the  same 
instant  the  car  will  travel  to  the  floor  farthest 
from  that  at  which  the  cage  was  at  rest. 
The  method  by  which  all  this  is  done  is  fully 
explained  in  the  specification,  and  it  is  most 
instructive  to  the  electrician  to  trace  out  all 
the  connexions.  There  are  many  distinctly 
novel  features  in  the  arrangements  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  electricians.  Several  of 
these  lifts  have  now  been  working  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  some  months. 

War  Memorial,  Salisbury— The  memorial 
which  has  been  placed  in  Salisbury  Cathedral 
in  memory  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers.  and  men  of  Wiltshire  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  war 
was  unveiled  on  the  4th  inst.  The  memorial 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  consists  of  a  panel  in  copper,  on 
which  is  mounted  an  inscription  with  .  the 
names  in  enamel  on  silver-gilt.  Above  is  a 
circular  bronze  relief  of  two  figures  represent¬ 
ing  Death  raising  the  fallen. 

Oak  Screens,  Benhilton  Church.  Sutton. 
Three  new  oak  screens  were  unveiled  in  this 
church  a  short  time  ago.  They  were  executed 
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by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  W.  Hilton  Nash  & 
Lionel  S.  Detmar,  architects,  of  London. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — At  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  February  8,  the  following 
Associates  were  elected  Academicians :  — Mr. 
J.  Kinross  (architect),  Mr.  W.  Birnie  Rhind 
(sculptor),  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton  (painter), 
all  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Kinross  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  a  large  mansion  now  being  built  for 
Sir  James  Miller,  of  Manderston ;  Mr.  Birnie 
Rhind  is  the  sculptor  of  the  memorial  to  the 
2nd  Dragoons  (Scots  Greys)  to  be  erected  in 
Princes-street,  and  is  commissioned  to  execute 
a  bronze  statue,  9  ft.  high,  of  Colonel  Light, 
who  founded  the  City  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  in  1836;  Mr.  Walton,  who  studied 
in  Diisseldorf  and  London,  is  well  represented 
in  several  picture  galleries  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Sir  James  Guthrie,  President 
R.S.A.,  has  just  been  elected,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Rule  II.  of  the  club,  a  member  of 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  London. 

Material  for  Cement  in  Ceylon.— Professor 
Wyndham  R.  Dunstan,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  in  a  first  report  on  the 
mineral  survey  now  in  progress  in  Ceylon, 
mentions  that  among  the  deposits  analysed 
were  one  of  secondary  limestone  or  travertine 
and  one  of  ricefield  mud,  both  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Hangiliella  Oya.  They  both  proved 
to  contain  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the 
preparation  of  Portland  cement  of  good 
quality,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  them  in 
conjunction  for  that  purpose. 
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TRADE  UNION  DISPUTE : 

Action  by  a  Stonemason. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justioes 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  10th  inst., 
the  hearing  was  concluded  of  the  case  of 
Airey  v.  Weighill  and  others,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  four  defendants,  Weighill,  Thom¬ 
son,  Stagg,  and  Elliott,  for  judgment  or  new 
trial  on  appeal  from  verdict  and  .  judgment 
at  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and 
a  special  jury  at  Newcastle-omTyne. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a 
stonemason,  against  the  defendants,  Weighill, 
Thomson,  and  Stagg,  the  trustees  of  the 
Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons, 
Rawson  and  Elliott,  the  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sunderland  district  branch  of  the 
Society,  and  Armitage,  McConnell,  and 
Shann,  members  of  the  Sunderland  branch  of 
the  Society,  for  damages  for  having  unlaw¬ 
fully  and  maliciously  procured  and  induced 
the  plaintiff’s  employer  to  put  an  end  to  the 
plaintiff’s  employment.  The  plaintiff  also 
claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Society 
from  interfering  with  any  persons  with  a 
view  to  causing  them  to  break  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  plaintiff,  or  to  cease  to  employ 
him,  or  to  abstain  from  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  him,  and  from  otherwise  molest¬ 
ing  or  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the 
plaintiff  in  following  his  calling.  The  facts 
were  these:— The  plaintiff  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
Stonemasons,  but  on  becoming  a  foreman  he 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that  Society,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  foremen’s  union. 
Owing  to  depression  in  trade  plaintiff,  on 
March  15  1904,  went  as  a  stonemason  into  the 
employment  of  a  Mr.  Shaftoe  a  building 
contractor  in  Sunderland.  On  that  day,  the 
defendant,  Armitage,  who  was  what  was 
called  the  “shop  steward,  asked  plaintiff  if 
he  was  prepared  to  join  the  Society,  and  the 
plaintiff  replied  in  the  negative.  On  March  21 
a  meeting  of  the  district  branch  was  held,  but 
there  was  a  dispute  as  to  what  took  place  at 
that  meeting.  On  March  22  the  plaintiff  was 
asked  again  whether  he  would  beoome  a 
member  of  the  union  and  again  refused.  The 
other  workmen  in  Mr.  Shaftoe’s  employment, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Society, 
then,  as  plaintiff  alleged  in  accordance  with 
instructions  given  by  Armitage  and  other 
defendants,  agreed  to  determine  their  employ¬ 
ment  bv  giving  an  hour  s  notice,  and  pro- 
Sed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Shaftoe  asked,  the 
reason  of  this,  and  the  reply  was  that  plaintiff 
was  not  a  member  o  the  union  and  refused 
to  ioin  it  The  result  was  that  plaintiff  re¬ 
ceived  an  hour’s  pay  and  his  employment  was 
terminated.  The  plaintiff  had  been  in  receipt 
of  wages  at  the  rate  of  81.  a  month  and 
he  remained  out  of  employment  for  a 
month.  The  four  appellants  were  the-  only 
defendants  who  entered  an  appearance  to  the 
writ  the  other  defendants  making  default. 
At  the  trial  Elliott  stated  that,  at  the  meet- 
of  March  21,  the  lodge  passed  a  resolu- 
lion  forbidding  the  men  to  bring  about  the 
T.’rrtiff’Q  discharge,  but  no  minutes  of  the 
Knf  were  ptoluced.  The  jury  found  that 


Rawson,  Armitage,  Shann,  and  McConnell 
ordered  the  men  to  send  in  their  notices  to 
Mr.  Shaftoe  to  compel  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
plaintiff ;  that  they  acted  as  they  _  did  act 
to  force  the  plaintiff  to  join  the  Society,  and 
to  get  him  dismissed  from  his>  work  if  he  did 
not  join ;  that  they  acted  as  they  did  with  the 
approval  of  the  lodge ;  but  that  they  did  not 
act  with  a  malicious  intent  to  injure  the 
plaintiff  apart  from  forcing  him  to  join  the 
Society.  The  jury  assessed  the  damages  at 
81,,  and  judgment  for  that)  amount)  was 
entered  for  the  plaintiff.  Hence  the  present 
application. 

Mr.  Ather ley- Jones,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Shortt  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  Mr.  Gawan  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  A.  Robinson  for  the  respondent  on  the 
appeal. 

Mr.  Ather  ley- Jones  contended  that  no 
actionable  wrong  had  been  committed  by  any 
of  the  defendants,  and  secondly,  that,  if  any 
wrongful  acts  had  been  committed,  the 
persons  who  did  the  wrongful  acts  were  ,  not 
acting  as  agents  of  the  defendant  Society. 
Here  the  object  of  the  defendants  was  to 
maintain  the  existence  and  the  successful 
working  of  their  union.  That  was  a  perfectly 
lawful  object.  In  the  second  place,  the 
learned  counsel  submitted  there  was  no 
evidenoe  of  any  authority  from  the  defendant 
Society  for  the  acts  done  by  individual 
defendants.  The  action  of  the  men  was  spon¬ 
taneous,  and  was  not  prompted,  induced,  or 
suggested  either  by  the  lodge  or  by  the  parent 
Society.  The  evidence  of  Elliott  showed  that 
the  men  acted  in  defiance  of  a  resolution  of 
the  lodge. 

Mr.  Bankes  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  re¬ 
spondent,  that  on  the  first  two  findings  of  the 
jury  there  was  clearly  a  cause  of  action 
against  somebody.  The  conduct  of  all  persons 
concerned  and  the  order  of  events  showed 
that,  whether  or  not  the  lodge  passed  such  a 
resolution  as  Elliott  spoke  of,  the  men  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  of  the  lodge  for  what  they 
did.  He  contended  that  the  jury  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lodge 
did  not  prohibit  the  men  from  acting  as  they 
did,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  men  acted  with 
the  approval  of  the  lodge.  No  distinction 
could  be  drawn  so  far  as  liability  was  con¬ 
cerned  between  the  lodge  and  the  Society,  and 
the  Society  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its 
local  agents  and  managers. 

At  the  conclusion .  of  the  arguments  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
the  first  point  was  the  general  question 
whether  any .  cause  of  action  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  against  anyone.  That  question 
opened  a  very  wide  field  for  investigation. 
The  other  point  was  the  question  whether, 
supposing  any  wrongful  acts  giving  rise  to  a 
cause  of  action  had  been  committed  by  any¬ 
one,  the  trade  union  itself  could  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  On  this  latter  point  alone 
he  proposed  to  give  judgment.  He  would  not 
deal  with  the  question,  whether,  on  the 
facts,  any  cause  of  action  whatever  accrued 
to  the  .  plaintiff.  But  the  question  he  would 
deal  with  was  whether  there  was  any  evidence 
fit  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union 
itself  for  the  acts  of  Rawson  and  Armitage. 
They  were  offioers  of  the  lodge,  but  before 
the  plaintiff  could  succeed  he  must  fix  the 
trade  union  itself  with  responsibility  for  their 
acts.  Unless  their  acts  were  such  as  to  make 
the  union  responsible  for  them  the  plaintiff 
must  fail.  In  his  opinion,  the  onus  of  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  union  was  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  individuals  was  on  the  plaintiff. 
Approval  might  cover  ratification,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  ratification  in  this 
case,  and  that  point  was  not  argued.  In 
order  to  support  the  conclusion  the  jury  had 
arrived  at,  it  was  necessary  for  the  jury  to 
have  found  that  there  was  a  resolution  of  the 
lodge  authorising  the  strike.  He  thought 
there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  the  finding  of 
the  jury  on  that  question.  There  was  no  trace 
of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  what 
was  done..  For  these  reasons  he  thought  that 
the  application  must  be  allowed,  and  judg¬ 
ment  entered  for  the  defendants. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  PAYING  EXPENSES. 

The  case  of  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and 
Stirling,  on  the  13th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  Railway  Company  from  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham  on  a  special  case  stated 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  a  question  of 
law  arising  in  the  action.  (The  case  in  the 
Court  below  was  reported  in  the  Builder  of 
August  13,  1904.) 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs 
to  recover  from  the  defendant  Company 
1,200Z.  12s.,  the  apportioned  amount  they 


alleged  to  be  due  from  the  Company  as  the 
estimated  expenses  of  paving  a  portion  of  a 
new  street  called  Westbere-road,  Hampstead. 
The  facts  were  shortly  these: — The  plaintiffs! 
on  June  4,  1903,  resolved  to  pave  Westbere- 
road,  and  on  September  25  served  the 
defendants  with  notice  demanding  from 
them  the  sum  alleged  to  be  due  from  defen¬ 
dants  as  the  owners  of  land  “bounding  or 
abutting”  on  the  new  street.  Defendants 
contended  that  they  were  not  the  owners  of 
the  land  in  question  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  1855  and  1862, 
and  therefore  not  liable  for  the  expenses  in 
question.  It  appeared  from  the  special  case 
that  the  defendants  acquired  the  land,  and 
held  it  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Act,  1900,  and  which 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  owner 
that  the  Company  should  not  use  any  part  of 
the  sidings  to  be  placed  on  the  land  acquired 
from  him  for  any  purpose  except  for  the 
purpose  of  empty  passenger  trains;  that  the 
Company  should  acquire  all  the  land  of  the 
owner  up  to  Westbere-road,  and  should  leave 
a  strip  of  land  20  ft.  wide  along  the  whole 
length  of  Westbere-road,  and  should,  at 
their  own  expense^  plant  and  maintain  the 
same  with  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  owner,  and  also  fence  off 
the  land  from  the  Westbere-road  by  an  iron 
fence,  7  ft.  high,  the  planting  and  fencing  to 
be  carried  out  within  one  year  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  getting  possession  of  such  lands.  The 
Company  duly  acquired  the  land  referred  to, 
and  left  a  strip  of  land,  20  ft.  wide,  along 
and  contiguous  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
west  side  of  Westbere-road,  and  dealt  with  it 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  section.  They 
fenced  off  the  land  from  the  Westbere-road  bv 


an  open,  unclimbable  fence,  7  ft.  high,  and 
planted  a  quick-set  hedge  immediately  inside  ; 
the  fence  along  its  whole  length.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  strip  of  land  the  land  sloped 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  railway,  a  cutting 
having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that  the 
defendants  were  “the  owners”  of  the  land 
“bounding  an-d  abutting”  on  the/ new  street 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  and  were  therefore  liable  for  the 
amount  claimed.  The  defendants,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  the  land  was  not 
land  bounding  or  abutting  on  the  street 
within  the  meaning  of  section  77  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862 ;  that  the 
land  was  subject,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  burden 
•of  public  and  private  rights  which  deprived 
it  of  all  beneficial  value  to  the  defendants,  and 
was  not  such  land  as  was  intended  by  that 
section ;  and  that  the  defendants  were  not  the 
owners  of  the  land  within  the  meaning  ot 
that  section,  and  sections  105  and 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  low- 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham  held  that  the  result  ot 
the  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject  was 
that  when  land  was  incapable  of  yielding 
rack-rent  by  reason  of  some  public  use  on  or 
over  such  land,  the  owners  of  such  land  we 
not  the  owners  of  land  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  ano 
thus  not  liable  to  contribute  in  respect  or s 
land  to  the  expenses  of  paving  a  new  stree. 
But  where  the  burden  of  the  land  was  imp 
for  the  benefit  of  some  individual  or  set  ot 
persons,  the  owners  of  such  land  w®r®  , 
relieved  from  having  to  contribute  towams 
those  expenses.  In  the  present  case  tne 
den  was  placed  on  the  land  in  questio 
the  benefit  of  a  Mr.  Powell-Cotton  by  a  p 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  compete 
him,  by  contract  with  the  defendants,  : 

lease  them  from  their  obligation.  tc>wa 
in  respect  of  the  land.  In  the  other  case 
nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  ,,  . 
lease  the  land  of  the  burden.  He '  Jjon 

therefore,  that  the  defendants  c  ,  •  ,jf5 
failed,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  P 
for  the  amount  claimed,  with  toflts.  j 
the-  present  appeal  of  the  Railway  P  „T 
Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  W* 
Wills  appeared,  for  the  appellant’s,  " 
Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  CourW  , 
Munroe  for  the  respondents.  ents  of 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argu  e  ^  j 
counsel  their  lordships  affirmed  t  the 

of  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  and  dumissufl 
appeal,  with  costs. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED* 

:  1904. — N.  Reid:  Const, '"‘‘’’-Airitl 

,d  of  Firing  Kilns 

s,  Tiles,  Pipes,  and  other  bam 

nsists  of  revolvable  circular  ware 

kilns  for  use  in  firing  8 

d  on  a  cast  metalhcjlatejiavn^ 
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,r  ft,  secured  centrally  to  its  under- 
«“11“  Vht affiles  to  its  upper  surface,  or 
side  «  right  anglM  loweI  end  of  such 

-nearly  «  '““or  upon  a  metallic  foot-step 
sb,f,-,0k? in®  or  secured  to  a  brick,  con- 
ke,T,ll%  like  suitable  bed  or  foundation,  a 
^'V  w  mber  of  metallic  brackets  secured 
suitable  number  metallic  plate  near 

to  "«  “l1  w,  ,t  an  equal  or  suitable  dis- 
t0  Efrnth  metallic  rollers  or  wheels 
tanw  SSL  for  bearing  down  and  travelling 
»*  *ly”c  plate  a  track,  a  sing  e- 
W°h  a  table-headed,  or  flanged  meta  ic 
W  rails  secured  to  wood  or  metallic 
Imc  oi  nu  a  concrete  or  like 

sieepers,  jg*  J®  y  or  movable 
5  'Stor  fitted  with  wheel,  or 
me  to  travel  upon  metallic  plates  or  rails, 

1  to  skeneT  to  brickwork,  or  to  the 
"ad  Adjacent  according  to  the  shape  of 

JBS  of  1904.— E.  H.  Parkes :  B otter  Blind a 

’  and  their  Fittings. 

A  roller  blind,  consisting  of  a  top  roller  upon 
the  blind  is  wound,  a  longitudinal 
Snout  groove  in  said  ro  ler  a  bottom 
5,  provided  with  a  s.milar  groove 
ZUondiug  rods  or  laths  upon  each 
J  S  the  blind  adapted  to  fit  into 
either  Wove,  »n<1  mel>na  tof  Preventing 
fc  rods  accidentally  working  longitudinally 
out  of  the  grooves. 

3,947  of  1904.— J.  T.  Hurley  :  Operating  Bulk- 
'  'heal  and  other  Doors. 

A  valve  for  operating  bulkhead  and  other 
door=  having  valves  so  arranged  that  pressure 
and  exhaust  will  flow  in  either  direction 
through  the  valve  casing  to  the  cylinder,  and 
which”  mav  be  operated,  but  will  only  reverse 
the  flow  through  the  valve  casing  when  the 
pressure  and  exhaust  to  and  from  the 
'  valve  casing  are  in  one  of  the  two  directions. 


6.187  of  1904. — G.  H.  Addenbbook:  Apparatus 
’  f0r  the  Prevention  of  the  Condensation  of 
Moisture  on  Windows  or  other  Surfaces, 
and  for  the  Preservation  of  Goods  in  the 
neighbourhood  thereof. 

This  oonsists  in  the  combination  of  calcium 
chloride  or  other  deliquescent  substance  with 
a  mechanical  fan,  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in 
shop  windows,  show  cases,  and  other  enclosed 
or  air-tight  compartments  or  receptacles. 

6,189  of  1904.— G.  H.  Gooderson:  Chimney 
Ventilating  and  other  Cowls. 

A  revolving  cowl  attached  to  a  spindle  ex¬ 
tending  down  into  a  tube-  or  casing,  carried  bv 
the  shaft  of  the  cowl,  the  said  spindle  at  its 
lower  end  running  on  anti-friction  balls,  and 
at  its  upper  end  being  provided  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  which  the  lubricant  can  flow 
into  the  interior  of  the  tube. 


6,544  of  1904.— H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and 
F.  G,  Sternberg:  Fanlight  Windows  or  the 
like. 

A  fanlight  window  or  the  like,  provided  with 
hopper  cheeks,  the  flanges  or  bars  supporting 
which  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
relatively  with  the  window  to  allow  the  latter 
to  be  turned  down,  and  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  said  bars  will  normally  tend  to  retain 
them  in  their  proper  position  for  supporting 
the  window. 


6,583  of  1904  — A  Barr :  A  Portable  Platform 
or  Support  for  Use  when  Cleaning  Win¬ 
dows,  and  for  other  Purposes. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  portable  platform 
or  support  for  use  when  cleaning  windows, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  invention  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  platform  which  is  hinged  to 
and  supported  on  a  frame  which  may  be  of 
rectangular  shape,  and  this  frame  has  at  its 
upper  end  lateral  screws  which  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  screw  into  or  out  of  a  cross  tube, 
which  latter  may  form  the  top  of  the  frame. 
The  screws  have  preferably  end  pieces  or 
on  them  which  are  adapted  to  fit  into 
the  pulley  stiles  of  the  window  sash. 

7,371  of  1904.— H.  E.  Cater  and  H.  P.  Bell  : 
racing  Tiles  or  Slabs  for  Walls,  Ceilings, 
and  the  like. 

A  backing  material  for  glass  sheets  destined 
for  use  as  facing  tiles,  said  material  compris- 
mg  a  powdered  mineral  matter,  such  as 
whiting,  a  varnish  gum,  and  a  non-drying  oil, 
with  or  without  added  materials,  such  as 
colonnng  matter. 

7.457  of  1904.— W.  Herbst:  Ceilings. 

A  ceiling,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a 
tearing  member  of  concrete,  arranged  on 
euge,  reinforced,  with  an  iron  insertion,  and 
made  in  one  piece  before  erection,  a  filling 
member  having  round  or  chamfered  upper 
teges,  and  formed  before  erection  of  light 
ydraulic  moulding  material  or  burnt  clay, 
snd  of  a  covering  layer  binding  with  these 
purts,  and  formed  of  concrete  or  other  suit¬ 
able  material. 


THE  BUILDER. 


17  807  of  1904.— C.  W.  Goss :  Apparatus  f  or 
, ’straining ,  Tightening,  and  Fastening  Wire 
or  Strands  in  Fences,  and  the  like. 

An  apparatus  for-  straining,  tightening,  and 
fastening  wire  or  strands  in  fences  and  the 
like,  having  a  bracket  secured  to  a  post  or 
upright,  and  a  rotatable  winding  spindle  (with 
3quare  end),  mounted  therein,  to  which  the 
end  of  the  wire  is  secured,  an  abutment  or 
slot  on  the  outside  face  of  the  bracket  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  square  end  of  the  winding 
spindle,  and  a  key  which,  when  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  square  end  of  spindle  and  the  abut¬ 
ment,  locks  the  winding  spindle,  or,  when  re¬ 
moved,  releases  it. 

23,744  of  1904.— T.  Mills  :  Fireplaces  of  Brick¬ 
burning  Kilns,  and  the  like. 

A  fireplace  of  brick  and  like  kilns,  consisting 
in  the  employment  of  air  admission  holes  or 
passages  in  the  front  of  the  fireplaoe,  at  each 
side  of  the  fuel  discharge  aperture,  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  interior  of  the  combustion 
chamber. 

27,029  of  1904.— S.  W.  Cramer:  Humidifiers 
and  Air-Moistening.  Apparatus. 

A  humidifier,  consisting  of  a  casing,  a  shaft, 
and  exposed  motor  wheel,  and  a  propeller 
supported  on  said  shaft,  a  plurality  of  spray 
heads  provided  with  means  for  supplying  an 
.  elastic  fluid  under  pressure,  a  liquid  supply 
pipe,  and  concentric  and  detachable  nozzles, 
one  of  which  is  adjustable  for  producing  an 
elastic  aqueous  vapour  and  directing  said 
vapour  against  the  motor  wheel. 

25,289  of  1904.— T.  Podmore:  Building  Blocks. 
A  method  of  veneering  artificial  stone  which 
consists  in  depositing  a  layer  of  cement  on  the 
face  of  the  block,  sprinkling  granular  material 
thereon,  tamping  said  granular  material,  and 
finally  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  block  by 
rubbing  or  grinding  the  exposed  granules  so 
as  to  present  a  raised  rook  faoe  in  imitation 
of  cross-out  chiselled  stone. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
it  nd  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
•luthors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
I  in  wings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
m  nts,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
■ffice,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  com  muni  cat  iQn  s'  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED.  ,  , 

Alt  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commistion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
i-eceived,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
■icceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  TEE  EDITOR  ;  those 
rela  ting  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
ues>  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  6.— By  Ogden,  Sons,  &  Olley. 

Brixton. — 2  and  4,  Cranmer-rd.  (s.  and  flats), 

u.t.  76£  yrs.,  g.r.  24Z.,  y.r.  2361 .  £2,100 

February  7.— By  Adams,  Best.  &  Watts. 

Clerkenwell. — 2  and  3,  Upper  Baker-st.,  u.t. 

6$  yrs.,  g.r.  101.,  y.r.  781 .  175 

5,  Upper  Crudwell-st.,  u.t.  7£  yrs.,  g.r.  91., 

y.r.  501 . -  ■ 

King’s  Cross.— 7,  Tiber-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  41., 

w.r.  331.  16s . . .  2 

Caledonian-road. — 48,  Muriel-st.,  u.t.  77J  yrs., 

g.r.  51.  6s.,  w.r.  331.  16s .  200 

41,  Edward-sq  ,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  341.  255 

Finsbury  Park. — 24,  Palmerston-rd.,  u.t.  60£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  w.r.  411.  12s .  2 

By  J.  M.  Leeder  &  Son  (at  Swansea). 
Pantyffynnon,  Carmarthen. — The  Rhos  Col¬ 
liery,  mineral  area  1,878  acres,  part  f.  and 
part  u.t.  6  to  32  yrs.  (as  a  going  concern, 

exclusive  of  valuations) .  13,000 

February  8.— By  Fubbers’. 

Tottenham. — Beaconsfleld-rd.,  f.g.  rents  961., 

reversion  in  714  yrs.  (in  lots)  .  2,396 

Clyde-rd.,  f.g.r.  81.  8s.,  reversion  in  71£  yrs.  235 
Brunswick-rd.,  f.g.r.  121.,  reversion  in  71$  yrs.  300 
By  Knight  &  Co. 

Notting  Hill.— 58  and  59,  Stoneleigh-st.,  u.t. 

43  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  w.r.  781 .  510 

Dulwich.— 113,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  281 .  ‘ 

111,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  y.r.  281 .  275 

Lambeth.— 25,  Old  Paradise-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g.r.  101.,  w.r  451.  10s .  195 

Walworth.— 23,  Heygate-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.  12s.,  y.r.  401 .  < 

By  T.  D.  PEAOEY. 

Regent’s  Park. — Berkeley-rd.,  f.g.r.  181.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  42  yrs . 
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By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Fowlis  Wester,  Perthshire. — The  estate  of 

Glenalmond,  11,000  acres .  £72,600 

February  9. — By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Peckham. — 11  and  13,  Hardcastle-st.,  u.t.  58$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  w.r.  751.  8s. .  630 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Barnsbury. — 139,  Hemingfordrd.,  u.t.  37$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  461 .  425 

Holloway. — 45,  Hungerford-rd.,  u.t.  55 j  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  y.r.  451 .  475 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Croydon.— 161,  163,  173.  175,  177.  and  179, 

Bynes-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1101.  10s .  1,080 

Thornton  Heath. — 56  and  58,  Frant-rd.,  and 

land  adjoining,  f.,  w.r.  521.  4s .  370 

By  C.  C.  A  T.  Moore 

Mile  End.— 137  and  139,  Mile  End-rd.  (s.), 

area  5,500  ft.,  f.,  y.r  1001 .  1,700 

664,  Mile  End-rd.  (s.),  area  3,100  ft.,  y.r.  1001.  1,360 

Bow. — 40  and  50,  Bow-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1051 .  1,450 

52,  Bow-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  51. 10s.,  e.r.  601.  480 

6,  Mornington-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  351 .  500 

11,  Mornington-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  41. 10s., 

y.r.  451 .  435 

17,  Mornington-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 

y.r.  401 . 360 

26,  27,  and  28,  Mornington-rd.,  1,  y.r.  1071.  1,800 

44  to  48,  Mornington-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

191.,  y.r.  1751 . 1,756 

Bow-rl.,  i.g.r.  401.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  121.  ..  430 

10  and  11,  Eleanor-st.,  f.,  w.r.  651 . .  635 

Eleanor-st.,  f.g.r.  31.,  reversion  in  43  yrs.  . .  116 

By  Barber  &  Son  (at  Wellington). 

Allscott,  Salop. — “  Allscott  Farm,”  101$  a.,  f.  4,200 

Three  freehold  cottages  and  gardens  .  270 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  f  or  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 

- - 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  17. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— Fifty-  eighth 
Annual  General  Meeting,  when  the  Annual  Report  of 
;he  Council  will  be  presented  to  the  Meeting,  the  results 
xf  the  Ballot  for  the  Annual  Election  of  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  Council  will  be 
innounced,  and  the  adjourned  Discussion  on  the  Ameri- 
:an  Visit,  1904,  will  be  resumed.  The  Paper  to  be  read 
Hid  discussed  is  entitled  “  The  Strength  of  Columns, 
jy  Professor  W.  E.  Lilly.  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  ( Students  bleaching 
Hub).— Annual  Social  Gathering  and  Exhibition  of 
Sketches  and  Measured  Drawings,  in  the  HaU  of  the 
Church  Institute,  Hood-street.  7.30  p.m.  to  10.30  p.m. 
Saturday,  February  18. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Dinner  of  the 
Association.  7  p.m. 

Monday,  February  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfleld,  A.R.A.,  on  “  Architectural  Education.  8  p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Socidy  ( Architectural  Section).— 
Mr.  R.  Paterson  on  “  The  House  as  a  Place  to  Live  In. 

*  iSerpoot  Architectural  Socidy. — A  selection  of  Plates 
jy  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson.  Subject:  “  Architecture  of 

^&Soc iety^of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  Dugald  Clerk 
>n  “  Internal  Combustion  Engines,  n.  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  February  21. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— _ Papers  to  be  further 
iiscussed  : — (1)  “  Alfreton  Second  Tunnel,  by  Mr- 
E  F.  Crosbie  Trench,  M.A.  ;  (2)  ‘‘The  Reconstruction 
)f  Moncreiffe  Tunnel.”  by  Mr.  D.  McLellan.  8  p  m. 

Northern  Architedural  Association  ( Students  Sketching 
Club). — Annual  General  Meeting.  Discussion  of  Prize 

BS Institute  Pof  ' Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. 
radical  Sanitary  Science).— Mr.  A.  A. .  H.  Scotton 
"  " ‘  and  Measurements  of  Sanitary  works. 


^Society  0/  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section).— Mr.  M. >  H. 
pielmann,  F.S.A.,  on  “  The  Queen  Victoria  Memori* 
i  Compared  with  other  Royal  Memorials.  Mr.  John 
elcher,  A.R.A.,  will  preside.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  22. 

London  Me, dor  Build* n'  AssocMim.— Annual  Dinner 
id  Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Empire  Hall,”  Trocadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly 

a  «  Through  York  with  a  Camera,  illustrated  Dy 
ntern  slides.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  23. 

The  Quantity  Surveyors’  Association 
nnual  Dinner,  Freemasons  Tavern,  Great  Queen  street, 

'cor pMc/i’scll.  London  Wall  <F 
loiters  Connected  with  Build, nj).— Ee*.  Walter  Mnrsnau, 
:.A„  F.S.A.,  on  “  Our  Old  Parish  Churches.  8  p.m. 
Architectural  Society,  King  s  in  Cairo,” 

ones  M.A.,  on  “Saracenic  Architecture  m  oairu, 
lustrated  by  lantern  slides.  5.30  P-ni. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  J.  J.  ■ H.  lean. 

Recent  Work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  IL  5  pmi. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Socidy.— Mi.  Maun 

ie  United  Kingdom.”  8  p.m. 

L rts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  w-t-b  1 ,,  R 
n  “The  Waterloo  and  City  Railway.  8  p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

( For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

Mar.  25,  etc, 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Paviors’  Labour  for  Tramways  . 

Points,  Crossings,  and  Special  Work  for  Tramways 

Road  Materials  . 

Two  Iron  Bandstands  . . 

Public  Convenience,  Balcarres-street,  Mormngside  . . 

Weighhouse,  Balcarres-street,  Morningside  . 

Repairs,  Old  and  New  Quays,  Campbeltown  . 

Alterations  to  Drains  . .. . 

Mortuary,  Bast  Preston  Workhouse  ...... . . . .  - . . . 

Matchboarding  Ceilings  at  Bolton- hill  Conned  School 
Painters’  Work,  Dewar-place  Electricity  Station  . . 
Painters’  Work,  M’Donald-road  Electricity  Station. . 

Alterations  on  St.  Andrew’s  Halls . 

Infirmary,  Nurses’  Home,  etc.,  Kingston-by-Sea - 

Private  improvement  Works  . 

Five  Double-deck  Roof- covered  Tramcars  . 

Wrought-Iron  Hurdle  Fencing  . 

Urinals  and  Water  Closets  . 

Forty  C.i.’  Manhoie  Covers’*  Six  C.i.  Lamphoie  Cov. 

Laying  439  lineal  ft.  of  Pipe  Sewer  . . 

Drainage,  Kerbing,  and  Paving,  Woodford  Green  . . 

Tramps’  Cells . 

Street  Works  . 

Supply,  etc.,  of  Stones . 

Stores  . . . 

.  Portland  Cement  . . . 

Erection,  etc.,  of  Market  Stalls  . 

Team  Labour . 

Shedding,  etc.,  Halesworth  . . . . 

Galvanised  Wrought-Iron  Piping  and  Fittings . 

House,  Medomsley-road,  Consett . 

House,  George-street,  Consett  ... . . .......... ..... 

Twelve  Automatic  Rotary  Distributors  at  S  w  ge.  Wks. 

Dwelling-house  at  the  Butts,  Purton,  Wilts. . . . 

Additions  to  Schools  at  Logie,  Durno,  and  Fetternear 

Materials . .  . . 

Sewer  works,  Campbeltown . . . 

Two  Semi-Detached  Houses,  Bransty  . 

Sewer,  St.  Stephen’s- by-Saltash  . . . . . . . . 

Stone-fronted  Building  at  Southampton-row,  W.C. 

Granite . 

Hauling  Materials  . 

Fire  Alarms . . 

Granite  and  Slag . 

Team  Labour  . 

Materials . . . 

Street  Paving . . . 

Electrical  and  Engineers  Stores  . . . . 

350  tons  of  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  . . . ... ...  .... 

Extension  of  Workshops,  Charles-street,  St.  Rollox  . 

Incandescent  Mantles  - •  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

Fore-c’rts,  Rds.,  &  F’tpaths.  Northallerton  County  Hall 
Four250-kw.  Synchronous  3-phase  Motor  Generators 

Additions,  etc.,  to  “Overnoons,”  Femhurst . 

Annual  Supplies . •••••• . . 

Haulage  of  Road  Materials  . . 

Team  Labour . . 

fRolineaVyds.'of  Roadway  ( Kerbing,  ete.  j.Teignmouth 
Bridge,  Winterbourne  Building  Estate,  Teignraouth 
800  lm.yds.of  sewers,  WinterboumeBg.  Est.Teignm  th. 
qivtv  Three-roomed  Houses,  Gurranabraher  Site  . . 
Twenty-nine  Two-roomed  Hses.,  Gurranabraher  Site 

*New  Sorting  Office,  Shepherd  s  Bush,  W . 

Sea  Wall  (700  yds.)  at  Hoylake,  Cheshire . 

Extension  to  Cotton  Mill,  Port-street,  Annan  .... 

Materials  and  Stores . 

Surveyor’s  Materials . 

Material  for  'and  Ibia&  ffonr  DiVislons') 

Tools  and  Ironmongers’  Goods  . . . 

Tpnemants  Cumbernauld-road,  Kennyhill  . 

BuUdTngs  at  SUtmKieran’s  College,  Kilkenny . 

<Rnad-metalling  and  Gravel . .  •  . . .  •  • 

flulce^alves!  Air  Valves,  etc.,  Ogden  Reservoir 

Valves,  etc..  Scout  Moor  Reservoir  . 

Pipe  Line  from  Gin  Hall  Reservoir  . 

Residence,  Watering  Hill,  St.  Austell  . 

Sbua&epremisos  ii  Cheip-'sVreei,'  keWbury  . ! 

Hospital,  Ainsworth,  Lancs. .......  . . . 

ISgeient  of  Simla's  Cress  Council  S.  bool  .... 

•Street  Improvement  Works . 

Making-up  Park-street . 

^taay’wagonWelgbbkdgi  'whitii-Vtreet  . . . 

llrTsSon.'  Town  Hali-yaril.  fVaterloo  ‘""I::: 

Supplies  and  Stores  . . . 

•Granite,  etc.  ........•••••••■ . 

Cartage  of  Material  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Rochdale  Tramways  Committee  . . 

Stockport  Corporation . 

Towcester  R.D.C. . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  City  Council . 

do. 

Harbour  Committee . 

East  Preston  Guardians' . 

do. 

Steynton  Local  Managers  . 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Steyning  Guardians . 

Bootle  Corporation  . . 

East  Ham  Borough  Council  . 

Leicester  Parks,  etc.,  Committee  . . 
do. 

Foleshill  R.D.C . 

Woodford  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Aylsham  Guardians . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kingston-upon-Thames  Corporation 

Spilsby  R.D.C.  . 

Suffolk  Agricultural  Association  . . 

Crown  Agents  for  Colonies . 

Mr.  J.  Hull  . 

Mr.  W.  Aynsley  . 

Darwen  Corporation . 

Mr.  A.  C.  Mussell . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Corporation  . . 
Town  Council . . 

St.  Germans  R.D.C . 

Royal  London  Friendly  Society  . . 

Brixworth  R.D.C . 

do. 

Twickenham  U.D.C . 

Nottinghamshire  C.C . 

,  do. 

Grantham  R.D.C . 

Gateshead  Coporation . 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

Greenwich  Guardians  . 

Glasgow  Corporation . 

Rotherham  Gas  Committee  . 

North  Riding  C.C . 

Sunderland  Corporation . 

Mr.  A.  G.  Burton . 

Stafford  Corporation  . 

Ledbury  R.D.C . 

do. 

Tadcaster  R.D.C . 

Cork  Corporation. .  .  .* . 

do. 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  . 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Croft . 

Levenshulme  U.D.C.  . 

West  Riding  Asylums  Committee. .’ 
Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C.. . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

The  Trustees . 

Penarth  U.D.C . 

Bury  &  District  Joint  Water  Board 
do. 
do. 

Dr.  A.  Shaw,  J.p.  . . . . . 

Cheshunt  U.D.C .  ’  ’  ”  ‘  ’ 

Governors.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hosp’l 
Bury  &  District  Joint  Hospital  Bd. 
Widnes  Education  Committee  . . . 

Penarth  U.D.C . 

Mansfield  Woodhouse  U.D.C. 

Heat<  n  Norris  U:D.C. . ’  ’ 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners .... 

Wallsend  Corporation . ’ , ,  ‘ 

Waterloo- with-Seaforth  U.D.C. 
King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  U.D.C. 

Middlesex  C.C. . . . . 

do. 


S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  . 

J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor*  Stockport . . 

W.  Sheppard,  Surveyor,  Towcester  . 

J.  A.  Angell,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Beckenham . 

Burgh  Engineer,  .City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

do. 

J.  Fullarton,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Campbeltown,  Scotland . . . 

F.  Howard,  F.S.I.,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  . 

do. 

D.  E  Thomas,  Architect  to  P.E-  A.,  17,  Victoria-pl.,  Haverfordwest 
R.  Morham,  City  Arch.  Public  Works  Office,  City-chbrs.,  Edinburgh 

do. 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  Glasgow  . 

E.  Cripps.  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex  . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Bootle . 

W.  C.  Ullmann,  Engineer,  Nelson-street,  East  Ham,  E-  . . 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester. . 

do. 


A.  P.  Oswin,  Council  Offices,  Little  Heath,  Foleshill . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices;  Woodford  Green . 

do. 

do. 

H.  J.  Gidney,  Clerk.  Aylsham,  Norfolk  . 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

H.  A.  Winser,  Town  Clerk,  Kingston-upon-Thames . 

G.  B.  Walker,  Clerk,  Spilsby . . 

Secretaries,  6,  Butter-market,  Ipswich . 

Crown  Agents,  Whiteball-gardens,  S.W . 

T.  H.  Murray,  Architect,  Front-street,  Consett  . 

do. 

R.  W.  Smith-Saville,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Darwen.... 
W.  Drew  &  Sons,  Architects  &  Surveyors,  28.  Regent-circus, Swind  n 

R.  G.  Wilson,  Architect,  181a,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  .... — 
J.  T.  Earnshaw,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

J.  Fullarton,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Campbeltown  . 

J.  S.  Moffat,  Architect,  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven  . 

F.  E.  Cleverton,  4,  Buckland-terrace,  Plymouth  . .  - . 

Cordero y,  Selby,  &  Corderoy,  Surveyors,  Westminster.  S.W . 

W.  C.  Woodford,  Clerk,  18,  Market-square,  Northampton . 

Mr.  Wykes,  5,  Elysium-terrace,  Northampton . . . 

F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

E.  P.  Hooley,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham . 

do. 

A.  H.  Malim,  Clerk,  Grantham  . . . 

N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead . 

Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  . . 

S.  Saw,  Clerk,  The  Union  Offices  . 

D.  IVTColl,  38,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow . 

Gas  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rotherham  . . . . 

W.  H.  Brierley,  County  Architect,  13,  Lendal,  York. 

J.  F.  C.  Snell,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sunderland 

J.  Childs,  Bridgelands,  Fernhurst,  near  Haslemere  . . 

W.  Blackshaw,  Borough  Engineer.  Borough  Hall,  Stafford . 

R.  G.  Gurney,  Surveyor,  Ledbury . . . . . . 

do. 

T.  Scott,  Surveyor,  Aberford,  near  Leeds . 

S.  Dobell,  Architect,  Queen-street-chambers,  Exeter . 

do. 

do. 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Cork  . 

do. 

J.  Wager,  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

T.  Foster,  Engineer,  23,  Tower-buildings,  Liverpool  . . . 

E.  A.  Johnson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Abergavenny  . ••• . 

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects,  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle . 

J.  Jepson,  Surveyor,  8a,  Tiviot-dale,  Stockport . 

Room  No.  30,  County  Hall,  Wakefield  . . — 

J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff . ••••• . 

T.  Lloyd  Edwards,  County  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bridgend  — 

do. 

City  Engineer,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . . 

D.  W.  Morris,  68,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin . . . 

E.  I.  Evans,  Surveyor,  District  Council  Offices,  Penarth . 

J.  Cartwright,  Engineer,  Peel-chambers,  Bury,  Lancs . 

do. 
do. 


B.  C.  Andrew,  Architect.  Biddfok’s  Court,  St.  Austell,.  Cornwall 

R.  H.  Jeffes,  Engineer,  Manor  House,  Cheshunt  . 

W.  H.  Bell,  Architect,  The  Market-place,  Newbury  . . 

H.  Lord,  Architect,  42,  Deansgate,  Manchester  v  ' 'nni 

F.  U.  Holme,  Arch.,  Westminster-chbrs,.  1.  Crosshall-st..  Liverpool 

E.  I.  Evans,  Surveyor,  District  Council  Offices,  Penarth . 

I  F.  P.  Cook,  Surveyor,  Leeming-chambers,  Mansfield . 

F.  W.  Brooke,  Clerk,  Council  Offices.  Heaton  Moor . 

W.  A.  Currie,  Secretary.  Harbour  Office,  Belfast  . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

G.  Hollings,  Borough  Surveyor,  Corporation  Offices,  Wailsena 
F.  Spencer  Yates,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 

i  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road,  King’s  Heath - -  •••••• 

H.  T.  Wakelam.  County  Engineer.  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westm  n» 


Feb.  -j 


Feb.  27 


Feb.  28 
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VAENISHES,  &o. 

oak  varnish . 

. 


Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  ‘ 
0  18 


Varnish": 
CopJ  Enam®1 . 

SBKSSfo . 


0  18 


0 
0 
0 
0 

-  -  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


gtjapui  - - 

lest  Bbcr  Japan.-.-----;-- 
*[an<l  Mahogany  S-ain 
jQUgwick  Blae* . 

ijilo  . . 

BRaSS*®-: 

tenders. 

CoromunioatlooB  to  liwrtlof  ander  jj^g 

should  be  addKased  to  ‘  “  .b.— We  cannot 

«» »£' lS£  .KKatid  either  by  the 
pDb^t  nr  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish 

architect  or  tne  DuuuiuB  imle8s  the  amount 

ggiSCsay“'--aa‘ss 

r„j  for  snecial  reasons.] 

,  Denotes  accepted,  i  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 
ALDERSHOT.- For  Aldershot  North  Camp  post¬ 
age  4  Outhwaite  £1,740 
J."  Melbourne  &  Co.  1,470 

if 

Mussellwhite&Sapp  1,420 


Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 

P.  J.  Ccesar  . 

W.  H.  Lorden  & 

Son*  . 

Drowley  &  Co.J  . . 
Bast  &  HydeJ  .... 
{  Withdrawn. 


£1,360 

1,350 

1,349 

1,270 

1,167 


,.  McRuire 
«fe  Son. .  . 
.  Stark  & 


AUCHTE RMUCHTY . — For  waterworks,  for  the  Town 
Jouncil  and  Cupar  District  Committee  of  the  County 
louncil  of  File  combined.  Mr.  H.  Bruce,  C.E.,  Cupar. 

Stirling  & 

Kin  ne- 

burgh  . .  £2,301  10  10 
W.  Hender¬ 
son  &  Son  2.287  10  0 
J.  Martin..  2,273  17  3 
J.  Strachan 

&  Son _  2,273  5  64 

G.  Mack  ay 

&  Son . . . .  2,270  7  11 
A.  M.  White 

&  Son . . . .  2,259  14  11 

J.  MacKay  2,254  0  8 
A.  Stewart  2,224  10  4 

H.  Suttie  .  2,224  0  0 
W.  Spittal.  2,166  11  3 
T.  Christie.  2,155  9  7 
W.  Jackson, 

Strathyret  2,030  0  0 


“  £3,173  17  2 
3,090  19  1 
2,852  2  0 

’.  Beattie  it 

Sons  ....  2,688  16  10 
.  Mitchell 

&  Sons  . .  2,519  5  0 
tcdouaall  it 

McMillan.  2,426  3  3 
Gilmour.  2,410  11  6 
Grav  4 

Sons  ....  2,409  2  10 
iJ  Farmer  2,346  13  8 


2,311  7  6 


BRADFORD.  —  For  joiner’s  and  cabinet-maker’s 
work  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Central  Offices,  Manor- 
row,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  Empsall  &  Clarkson, 
architects,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford : — 

T.  Taylor  &  Son,  Salem-street,  Bradford*. .  £1,185 


BRADFORD.— For  erecting  two  hospitals  at  the 
Union  Workhouse,  Horton-lane,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr. 
F.  Holland,  Engineer  and  Architect,  11,  Parkinson’s- 
chambers,  Huatlergate.  Bradford : — 

Children’s  Hospital. 

Mam):  0.  Booth  &  Son*  .  £3,782  0  0 


Joiner:  W.  Binns* . 

Plumber:  R.  Townend* . 

Plastum:  C.  Howroyd  &  Sons*. . 

Staten:  Hill  &  Nelson* . 

Eltdricim :  Smith  &  Croft*  . . . . 
Painler:  J.  Marsland* . 


Maternity  Hospital. 

Jfnsorj .  0.  Booth  &  Sons* . 

Jcr.it: :  W.  Binns* . 

PAoito;  B.  Townend*  . 

Pivnn:  C.  Howroyd  &  Sons* _ 

Stolen:  H1J  &  Nelson* . 

Bleetnms;  Smith  &  Croft*  . 

Fainter :  J.  Marsland*  . 

[All  of  Bradford.] 


6  0 
567  0  0 
844  15  0 
130  0  0 
148  13  0 
67  2  2 


3,292  0  0 
859  5  0 
531  0  0 
732  0  0 
118  0  0 
123  18  0 
64  8  9| 


_  „  --- — -For  heating  new  public  library.  Mr. 
r  Ta,!ani  architect,  35b  Kildare-street,  Dublin  : — 


J. Kennedy  ....  £160  v 
R.  Dawson  &  Co.  160  0 
Maguire  &  Gat- 

.  149  10 

D. Taylor* Co...  117  0, 

t  Portion  of  work. 


Muagrave  &  Co., 

Belfast* .  £105  10 

W.  Baird  .  105  0 

Roddy*  Co.  J _  55  0 


GUILDFORD.— For  the  foundations  and  basewalls  of 
new  casual  wards,  labour  sheds,  and  workshops,  etc.,  at 
workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  E.  L.  Lunn, 
architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford 
Cunningham, 

Forbes,  & 


Higts*  Outh¬ 
waite  .... 
Tribe  & 


Drowley  & 
Co . 


Jros8by  4 


£1,975 

3  11 

3wayne  & 
Sons  .... 
S.  Ellis  .... 

£  1,047 
1,027 

1,295 

0 

0 

Mitchell  Bros 

1,025 

1,176 

0 

0 

A.  &  F.  Gam¬ 
mon  .... 

995 

1,140 

0 

0 

Higlett  & 
Hammond 

988 

1,105 

0 

0 

Warren  & 

1,105 

0 

0 

Killick  .. 
W.  Smith  & 

985 

1,047 

0 

0 

Sons,  Farn- 

1,047 

0 

0 

ham-road, 

Guildford*. 

982 

EAST  SHEEN.— For  repairs  at  The  Angles,  East 

Sheen.  Mr.  R.  B.  Rowell,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Triangle  Corner,  East  Sheen,  S.  W. : — 

S.  N.  Soole  &  Son . £208 

R.  T.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  PortobeUo 
Works,  Mortlake* .  179 


FARNHAM  (Surrey).— For  erecting  a  new  grammar 
school,  for  the  Governors.  Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Richards, 
architects,  36,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 


Udall  &  Co.  . 
Ennes  Bros.  . 

S.  F.  Halliday - 


A.  G.  Mardon  . . 
Chessum  &  Son 
Parnell  &  Sons . . 
Ferguson  &  Co. 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood  . 

T.  J.  Hawkins  &  Co. 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co. 
Jenkins  &  Son  .... 
Kirk  &  Randall  . , 
W.  &  D.  Wilkins . . 
Mus8ellwhite  & 


R.  Dean  &  Co. . . 
Willcock  &  Co.,  and 
Drowley  &  Co. . . 
Thomas  &  Edge  . 
Y.  J.  Lovell  .... 
Goodall  &  Sons .... 
McC.  E.  Fitt. . . 


£8,387 

W.  H.  Lorden  & 

8,107 

Son  . 

8,037 

W.  J.  Renshaw  . . 

7,996 

A.  Hudson  &  Co. . . 

7,995 

Tompsett  &  Co.  . . 

7,992 

G.  Kemp  . 

7,930 

J.  Smith  &  Sons  . . 

7,878 

Goddard  &  Sons  . . 

7,858 

A.  J.  Colborne  .... 

7,773 

Longley  &  Co . 

W.  Watson  . 

7,708 

H.  Harris . 

7.675 

Oak  Building  Co. . . 

7,666 

J.  Shelbourne  &  Co. 

7,595 

Peerless,  Dennis,  & 

7^670 

G.  Grimwood  & 

7,560 

Sons  . 

7,538 

East  &  Hyde  .... 

E.  C.  l.ughes  - 

7,496 

H.  Kent . 

7.491 

J.  J.  Wise . 

7,490 

Annett  &  Sons  .... 

7,467 

A.  Churter . 

7,393 

Crosby  &  Co . 

£7,373 

7,366 

7.350 

7,313 

7,309 

7,299 

7,283 

7,278 

7,243 

7,215 

7,174 

7,159 

7,152 

7,120 

7,097 

7,069 

7.057 

6,965 

6,907 

6,853 

6,850 

6,603 

6,580 


HARROGATE. — For  street  works  in  Dragon-terrace 
and  roads  off  Dragon-road  and  Dragon-avenue,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Harrogate : — 

Forest-avenue  from  Knaresborough-road  to  No.  23. 

E.  Long,  7,  Forest-avenue,  Starbeck,  Harro¬ 
gate*  .  £289  15  2 

Back  Road  at  Side  of  No.  1  and  at  Rear  of  Nos.  1  to  23, 
Forest-avenue. 

E.Long,7,  Forest-avenue,  Starbeck,  Harrogate*  £157  3  6 
Back  Road  at  Side  and  Rear  of  No.  2,  Forest- avenue,  and 
Extending  to  the  Rear  of  No.  14,  Belmont-grove. 

E.  Long.  7,  Forest-avenue,  Starbeck,  Harro¬ 
gate*  . £U6  3  10 

Dragon-terrace. 

C.  H.  Dickinson,  Mayfield  House,  Forest-lane, 

Starbeck*  .  £267  17 

Back  Road  from  Dragon-avenue  to  Dragon-road. 

G.  Parsons,  Harlow-hill,  Harrogate* .  £200  12  2 

Back  Road  on  the  N.W.  Side  of  and  at  the  Rear  of 
Dragon-avenue. 

G.  Parsons,  Harlow-hill,  Harrogate* . £323  1  6 

Back  Road  from  Dragon-terrace  to  Rear  of  No.  16, 
Dragon-road. 

C.  Nettleton,  Balmoral  House,  Bilton,  Harro¬ 
gate*  .  £203  2  4 

Back  Road  at  the  Rear  of  Nos.  1  to  9,  Dragon-terrace. 

C.  Nettleton, Balmoral  House, Bilton, Harrogate*  £52  3  9 


HESSENFORD.— For  erecting  schoolroom,  class¬ 
rooms,  etc.,  in  connexion  with  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Hessenford,  near  St.  Germans,  for  the  Hessenford 
Trustees.  Mr.  S.  P.  Hosking,  architect,  Landrake,  St. 
Germans  :• 


Alford .  £600  0  0 

White  & 

Laundry ....  540  0  0 

Snell  &  Son  . .  497  12  7 

J.  S.  Elliott  . .  469  10  0 


W.  E.  Bennett  £455  0  0 

Stephens .  444  10  0 

W.  Dawe  ....  403  0  0 

R.  Turner,  W. 

Looe* .  350  0  0 


ILFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  electricity 
works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 

Norton  Bros.  &  Co.,  Balfour-road,  Ilford*  £162  1  1 


LEEK. — For  private  street  works,  Junction-road,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  E.  Beacham, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leek.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 


1,647  0  0 


Simpson 

Son .  £1,533  19  5 

Sanders  & 

Torrance, 

Hanley* .  1,532  9  4 


Sutherland  & 

Thorpe  . . 

T.  Grace  . . 

F.  Barke  .. 

J.  Owen .... 

LONDON.— For  repairs  at  No.  7,  Commercial-road, 
Westminster,  for  the  Westminster  City  Council : — 

J.  R.  Sims  . £338  I  T.  W.  Hayiock  ....  £273 

Love  &  Co .  322  W.  Wright  &  Son*..  247 

T.  Coulthard  .  284  | 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS,  i 
LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  on  the 
“  Brecknock”  site  (St.  Pancras,  E.)for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  thirty  blind  children,  for  the  London  County 
Council  Education  Committee : —  j 


Killby  &  Gay- 

ford  . £2,862  0  0 

G.  S.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Son  2,840  0  0 
Marchant  & 

Hirst  _  2,795  0  0 

J.  Grover  & 

Son .  2,790  0  0 

F.  Gough  &  Co.  2.781  0  0 

A.  Porter _  2,719  0  0 

General  Buil¬ 
ders,  Ltd...  2,715  0  0 
Treasure&Son  2,692  0  0 


Thompson  & 

Beveridge  .  £2,674  0  0 
E.  Lawrance 
&  Sons .... 

Stevens  Bro3. 

W.  M.  Dabbs 
&  Son  , 

L.  H.  &  R. 

Roberts  . . 

T.  L.  Green . . 

Lole  &  Co , 

T  r  a  f  algar- 
sq., Chelsea*  2,492  13  7 


2,657  0  0 
2,648  0  0 


2,646  0  0 


[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these  tenders 
is  £2,680.] 

LONDON— For  (a)  playsheds,  (5)  extension  of 
boiler-room,  Compton-street,  Finsbury,  for  the  London 
County  Council  Education  Committee : — 


Willmott 

Sons  .  £490  0 

W.  Densham  & 

Sons  .  477  10 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  467  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 
&  Son .  465  0 


459  0 


McCormick  & 

Sons  . £444  0 

F.  Bull  .  443  10 

Stevens  Bros.  . .  443  0 
A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  439  0 

J.  Stewart .  424  0 

Marchant  & 

Hirst,  136, 
Highgate-road*  414  0 


LONDON. — For  boiler  and  hot- water  supplies  to  the 
washing,  drying,  and  ironing  rooms  of  the  laundry  in 
connexion  with  the  Oak  Lodge  Residential  School  for 
Deaf  Girls,  Clapham,  for  the  London  County  Council 
Education  Committee  : — 


L.  H.  &  R. 
Roberts  . . . 


W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons  . £169  10 

Benham  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  117  15 

Wontner- Smith, 

Gray,  &  Co.  . .  99  10 

Bates  &  Sons. ...  96  7 

Stevens  &  Sons  . .  94  0 


Palowkar  &  Sons  £94  0 

Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  89  0 

R.  Clarke  .  83  0 

G.  &  E.  Bradley, 

68  &  70,  Elfort- 
road,  Highbury*  83  0 

LONDON. — The  tenders  for  the  undermentioned 
firms  for  executing  repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus  in 
London  County  Council  schools  in  the  twelve  groups 
specified  below,  on  the  printed  schedule  of  prices  (with 
addendum),  with  the  deduction  from  the  schedule 
of  prices  in  certain  cases,  as  stated  below,  were 
accepted : — 

Terms  of  contract  or 
percentage  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  schedule 

Group.  prices. 

1  J.  Yetton  &  Co . At  schedule  prices 

2  Palowkar  &  Sons .  — 5 

3  J.  C.  Christie . .  — 7£ 

4  T.  S.  Knight  &  Sons  .  At  schedule  prices 

5  Corny n  Ching  &  Co.,  Ltd .  —5 

6  R.  H.  &  J.  Pearson,  Ltd . At  schedule  prices 

7  Brightside  Foundry  &  Engi¬ 

neering  Co.,  Ltd .  — 5 

8  Brightside  Foundry  &  Engi¬ 

neering  Co.,  Ltd .  —5 

9  J.  Defries  &  Sons,  Ltd . At  schedule  prices 

10  W.  G.  Cannon  &  Sons .  „ 

11  Stevens  &  Sons .  „ 

12  Wenham  &  Waters,  Ltd .  ,, 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  along 
Stroud  Green-road, Tollington  Park-road,  and  Grove-road, 
into  the  Holloway  storm  relief  sewer,  for  the  London 
County  Council: — 

J.  Byrom  . £36,228  16  7 

C.  Ford  .  34,222  0  0 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews..  32,488  14  3 

Pedrette  &  Co .  32,362  11  0 

E.  lies .  32,160  0  0 

W.  Kennedy,  Ltd .  31,372  4  0 

Lock,  Andrews,  &  Price  ......  30,513  6  10 

W.  Scott  &  Middleton,  Ltd.  ..  30,366  5  0 

Bentley  &  Loch .  30,090  3  9 

R.  H.  B.  Neal,  Ltd .  29,9i  6  0  0 

J.  D.  Nowell  &  Sons .  29,418  12  4 

Kelletts,  Ltd .  27,728  18  6 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd .  27,646  10  3 

J.  B.  Squire  &  Co .  26,808  2  11 

Wilkinson  Bros .  26,636  7  11 

Johnson  &  Langley .  26,478  18  0 

W.  Manders  .  25,534'  16  1 

J.  Smith  &  Co.,  West  Kilbride, 

Ayrshire*  .  25,420  0  7 

[The  chief  engineer’s  estimate  of  .the  cost  of  the  wolk 
was  £29,430.] 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  cottages  on  the  Norbury  Estate,  for  the  London  County  Council :— 


H.  L.  Holloway . 

J.  Carmichael  . 

C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons . 

W.  Smith  &  Son  . 

Spencer,  Saqto,  &  Co . 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

J.  Parsons . 

Prestige  &  Co . 

J.  &  C.  Bovvyer . 

Holloway  Bros.  (London),  Ltd . 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs . 

J.  Smith  &  Sons.  Ltd . 

F.  &  T.  Thome,  isle  of  Dogs*t . 

Kirk  &  Randall . 


Fifty-two 
Cottages 
(arranged  in 
five  blocks). 

Alternative  Estimates. 

Additions. 

Omissions. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

489 

0 

0 

1,580 

0 

0 

443 

0 

0 

964 

0 

0 

384 

7  10 

1,589 

3 

0 

0 

560 

11 

4 

1,300 

5 

0 

0 

364 

7 

2 

1,982 

2 

0 

0 

295 

9 

6 

5 

0 

363 

9 

9 

1,413 

0 

0 

272 

0 

0 

1,691 

635 

11 

3 

1.400 

0 

0 

408 

3 

8 

1,231 

0 

483 

b 

11 

0 

0 

396 

0 

0 

1,112 

394 

0 

0 

345 

4 

8 

1,685 

12,973 

0 

0 

346 

3 

4 

1,288 

£  s.  d. 
13,683  0  0 
14,229  0  0  3 
13,444  4  3 
13,709  7  11 
12,796  15  0 
13,904  10  1 
13,300  19  2 
12,570  0  0 
13,215  7  6 
13.132  7  9 
13,223  0  0 
13,054  0  0 
12,577  0  0 
11,835  6  10 
12,030  13  6 


contained  in  the  tender. 
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8T.  ALBANS. — For  alterations  to  police  station, 
Tess-road,  for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  the  County  Council.  Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith, 
County  Surveyor,  Hatfield 


606  0 


J.  T.  Bushell _ £550  0 


TAYNUILT  (N.B.). — For  new  public  hall,  for  the 
Public  Hull  Committee  of  Taynuilt,  Argyllshire.  Mr. 
G.  Woulfe  Brenan,  architect,  Oban.  Quantities  by 
architect : — 

Masons  and  Bricklayers. 


D.  A  J.  Me 
Dougall . . . .  £259  19  10 
J.  Stevenson  254  0  0 

P.  Grey .  248  15  7 

D.  &  A.  Minns  242  19  6 
D.  &  W.  Me 
Nivell  &  Co.  238  18  2 


Springall  &  Co.  £231  19  0 
H.  Macdougall  222  0  7 

J.  Craig .  220  11  0 

J.  Rowan, 

Appin*  ....  214  15  0 


P.  Grey . £393  3  9 

W.  Menzies  . .  357  6  5 
J.  A  A.  Me 
Dougall  ..  342  12  10 
D.  A  A.  Minns  342  8  8 
J.  McLean  . .  340  16  11 

.T.  McDougall  335  0  0 
P.  Wight 


329  12  10 


Joiners. 

D.  &  J.  Me 
Dougall ....  £324  2  0 
D.  &  W.  Me 
Nivell  A  Co.  292  7  9 
P.  McNicol  . .  283  17  4 
J.  Rowan, 

Appin*  ....  289  10  0 

McColl  A  Gra¬ 
ham  .  283  9  11 


Plumbers. 

Anderson*  I  A.  McArthur  & 

Nishet . £67  0  0  Son . £59  12  9 

D.  Crawford  ..  60  14  11  A.  McDougall, 

|  Oban* .  57  14  0 

Slaters. 

J.  Reid  . £91  2  0  |  D.McG.  Jamieson*  £86  0  9 

Plasterers. 

D.  W.  Callum  .  £4  7  10  4  I  D.  Peat.  Port 

|  William* _  £43  3  3 

Painters. 

A.  Robertson,  Oban*  .  £25  6  9 


B.  NOWELL  9  Co., 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


Miskin  &  Son _  589  0 

F.  H.  Pearse _  678  0 

0.  F.  &  L.  Tennant  559  0 

D.  Wilkins,  Wat¬ 
ford  *  .  360  0 

SHOEBURYNESS. — For  making-up  of  Friars  street, 
part  of  Shoebury-avenue,  and  Walla ce-street,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  surveyor, 
Clarence-chambers.  Southend-on-Sea ; — 

H.  Amstead  . .  £823  7  6  1  W.  lies  . £670  0  0 

J.  Ventres -  698  15  8  A.  J.  Harris, 

Buxton  &  Jen-  Shoeburyness*  628  18  0 

ner  .  698  7  0 1 

SLOUGH. — For  making 
Urban  District  Council, 
veyor : — 

Porter  A  Co. ..  £553  6  9 
Forbes  &  Co.  .  495  18  7 
G.  Smith  ....  478  18  0 
J.  H.  R.  At¬ 
kins  .  471  6  4 

Burfoot  & 

Sons  .  469  5  8 

J.  Jackson  . .  465  18  8 

up  Stoke-gardens,  for  the 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cooper,  Sur- 

Free  &  Sons..  £432  12  3 

J.  Smith  _  404  14  10 

Langley, 

Hardy.  A 

Johnson, 

Slough  and 

Leicester*..  394  8  6 

SLOUGH. — For  laying 
6-in.  pipe  sewers,  for  the  U 
W.  W.  Cooper,  Surveyor: — 
J.  H.  R.  At¬ 
kins  .  £435  4  4 

Watson,  jun.  .  521  10  8 
J.  Jackson  ..  423  17  11 
A.  C.  Soan  . .  447  5  9 
Porter  A  Co.  .  430  0  0 
Free  &  Sons..  607  7  3 

56  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  and 
rban  District  Council.  Mr. 

Forbes  A  Co.  .  £436  7  1 
Burfoot  A  Son  602  11  1 
Langley, 

Hardy,  A 

Johnson, 

Slough  and 

Leicester*..  374  7  3 

£156 


415 

275 

735 

340 

349 
400 
164 

350 


TWICKENHAM.  —  For  erecting  pumping  station, 
boiler  house,  destructor  house,  chimney  shaft,  work¬ 
shops,  etc.,  at  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  the  Mereway, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Fairley, 
engineer,  69,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  8.W.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham : — 
Less. 

Johnson  &  Son  . £13,374 

Lamplough  .  12,500 

Mowlem  A  Co .  14,321 

Soole  &  Son .  12,440 

Watson .  11,959 

Cowley  &  Drake .  1 1,265 

Cheeseman  A  Sons .  12,440 

Renshaw  .  11,397 

J.  W.  Brooking  .  13,900 

Thomas  &  Fearon .  14,387 

Perry  &  Co .  12,320 

Kirk  A  Randall  .  11,977 

Kemmidge  A  Shore .  11,347 

Gibson  .  10,590 

Foster  Bros .  11,898 

Kingerlee  &  Sons .  11,095 

Fergusson  &  Co .  14,350 

Haycock  &  Co .  9,930 

Thomas  &  Edge  .  12,149 

Lawrence  A  Son .  11,988 

Willcocks  &  Co .  11,965 

Chambers  Bros .  12,494 

Hudson  &  Co .  12,758 

Davey,  Ltd .  11,387 

W.  Wallace  .  11,7J0 

Pago  &  Sons .  10,649 

Nightingale  .  11,300 

Pethick .  12,813 

Minter  .  11,585 

Wall  .  10,962 

Johnson  &  Co .  11,200 

Wisdom .  10,475 

Wimpey  &  Co .  11,139 

Speechley  &  Smith .  12,950 

Wilkinson  Bros .  11,986 

Potterton .  12,240 

KingerleeJ .  11,995 

Fergusson  &  Co.J .  15,350 

J  Amended  tenders. 


480 

650 

227 

330 

294 

350 


302 

700 

615 

387 

250 

400 

265 

188 

250 

250 

350 

370 


WATFORD. — For  an  extension  of  the  cemetery, 
etc.,  for  the  Burial  Board.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  surveyor, 


Watford : — 

W.  Judge .  £330  I 

S.  Swain  .  305 

H.  Brown .  300 


B  r  a  c  e  y  &  Clark, 

Watford* .  £297 

G.  Pitkin .  192 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BTJNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BAT#, 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 


BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  an) 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.  ‘ 


(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and  &» 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  I 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven -street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poulti-y,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces, 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^^i^(;:‘ 


82.  CLEMENT’S  LANB,  E.C. 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/L 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wood, 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  Ltd., 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER, 

Telephone  :  0195.  Telegrams  :  ‘‘Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


LONDON  OFFICE  :  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  E. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Keg  it  ter cd  Trade  Mark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFINO. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION.  PYEIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHAIffi 


NO 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  OE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART’S  “EMPRESS 


SMOKE  CURE 

mint  nvFuM^nwR  APAiIHLSnMlLLrEXTRA  C0ST  IN  THE  INITIAL  0UTUY  F0R  THE  C0WL  PAYS  F0R 

ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 


EWABT  Sl  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  n.w. 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


By  whom  advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


i-SU'  »  v . 

ft1  »ife  “ stotVim-j:™ 

tggfgSrtUo^ . . 

M-yttRSSS.  »o‘.  ....... 

SpSlSjSpV  cells,  Stratford 

JAj2n^blesi  Greenmore  Wharf . 

Kf  ten  Water-Pipes,'  etc.', '  Fitzalan- road 

Granite  'jjj  ^  '  ■ ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  1 ! ! ! ! ! '. '. '. '. '. ! 

Sm atQaay!  Waterford  ......  • . ■ 

Sca«npng,  etc.  (Fourteen  Contracts)  . 

Kllmi  Materials'  at  Electricity  Works  . • 

Rranstr'ct'n.  Gordon-rd.  and  Central-av.,  Borrowasli 

♦VAtfn^up  and  Paving  Streets . . 

MnSnsand  Fixing  Gratings  to  Cells . 

•oZurind  Roadmaking  Works . . . 

SSer  Bridge  over  River  Turch,  near  Farmers 
Twenty-six  Streets,  Rawtenstall  and  Waterfoot - 

Stores,  Electricity  Department  . 

Derbv'hire  Lime . 

Curbing.  Granite,  Ragstone,  etc . •  ■ 

Mmt  and  Infante  Elementary  Schools,  Hope . 

s.|innl  Buildings,  Milton-street,  Palfrey  . 

fov  Service  Reser.  nr.  How  Green,  Woodmanstcrne 

1200  tons  of  Granite  Macadam . 

Materials  and  Work  . . . . 

•Improvements  on  Foreshore,  etc . 

Rosd  Materials . 

Granite  Concrete  Tubes  and  Stoneware  Pipes  . . . 

Sewerage  Works . —  . 

Widening  the  Calder  Bridge,  Brighouso  . 

Granite  Setts . 

Carting  Stone . 

Farmhouse,  Restrongnet,  Mvlor,  Cornwall  . 

Electric  Power  &  Lighting  (Specifications  11, 14. 15) 
Alteration,  etc.,  of  Horeb  Calvinistic  Cha.  Trcbcrbert 

•Hospital,  Additions,  etc . 

♦Annual  Contracts  . 

Road  and  Sewer  Materials  . 

Paving,  etc.,  Works . 

•tfunicioai  Buildings . 

Main  Ontfall,  Aberbeeg  (174  miles)  . 

Nnntyglo  Branch  Sewer  (0J  miles) . 

fwmtiHery  Branch  8ewcr  (If  miles) . 

Ebbw  Vale  Branch  Sewer  (84  miles) . 

fast  and  Wrought-Iron  for  Western  Landing  Stage 

Two  Workshops  at  Garth  Colliery . 

Excavations  for  Coke  Ovens  at  Garth  Colliery 

Railway  Wagon  Repairing  Shed  of  Iron  . 

Road-making,  etc.,  at  Barrasford  Sanatorium  . . 


Deptford  Borough  Council . 

Steyning  West  R.D.C . 

Ilford  TJ.D.C . 

Town  Council  . 

Park  Iron  Ore  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

West  Ham  Borough  Council . 

do. 

do. 

Baling  Town  Council  . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Southwark  Borough  Council . 

Steyning  West  R.D.C . 

Littlehampton  U.D.C . 

Stoke-upon-Trent  Corporation  - 

Northampton  R.D.C . 

do. 

LlandalT  and  Dinas  Powis  E.D.C. . . 

York  Corporation . 

Chester  Corporatiorf . 

Shardlow  E.D.C . 

Wetherby  R.D.C . . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Paddington  Guardians . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C. . . . 

Hornsey  Town  Council  . 

Llanybyther  R.D.C . . . 

Rawtenstall  Corporation - :..... 

Pontefract  R.D.C . 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

Colchester  U.D.C. 


do. 

Steyning  East  R.D.C . 

Flintshire  Education  Committee  . . 
Walsall  Education  Committee  .... 

Sutton  District  Water  Co . 

Brighouse  Corporation . 

Bath  Co  poration . - . 

Beaumaris  Town  Council  . 

Bingham  R.D.C.  . . 

Basingstoke  Corporation . 

do. 

Brighouso  Corporation . 

do. 

Tadcaster  R.D.C . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

The  Trustees . 

Kent  County  Asylums  Committee . . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

West  Lancashire  R.D.C . 

do. 

Cheltenham  Corporation . 

^outh  Shields  Town  Council  . 

Western  Valleys  (Mon.)  Sewerage  Bd. 
do. 


Brighton  Marine  Palace  &  Pier  Co. 


Municipal  Offices,  20,  Tanner’ s-hill,  Deptford .  Feb.  28 

E.  Cripps,  Council  Offices,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex .  do. 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 1  do. 

E.  Dixon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Stratford-on-Avon  do. 

W.  F.  Butler,  Engineer,  Old  Bank-buildings,  Chester  . j  do. 

Thoms  &  Wilkie,  Architects,  46,  Reform-st.,  Dundee  . ]  do. 

A.  O.  Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects,  Pontypridd  .  do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E . 


do. 
do. 

Borough  .Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Ealing,  W . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Wal worth-road,  S.E . 

E.  Cripps,  Council  Offices,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex . 

H.  Howard,  Surveyor,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton . 

A.  Burton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Stoke-upon-Trent - 

W.  Tomalin,  14.  Guildhall- road,  Northampton  . 

District  Surveyor,  14,  Guildhall-road,  Northampton . 

P.  M.  Doyle,  76.  Quay,  Waterford . 

M.  Warren.  Park  House.  20.  Park-placo,  Cardiff  . 

A.  Creer,  Engineer,  Guildhall,  York  . 

Electrical  Engineer,  New  Crane-street,  Chester  . 

W.  Swindell,  Surveyor,  Imperial-chambers,  Albert-street,  Derby. . 

E.  H.  Coates,  Clerk,  Wetherby  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

E.  Howley  Sim,  Architect,  8,  Craig’s- court,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green,  N . 

Rorough  Engineer,  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N . 

J.  E.  Lloyd,  Clerk,  28,  High-street,  Lampeter  . 

J.  Johnson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Rawtenstall  . . 

J.  Waugh,  C.E.,  Sunbridge-chambers,  Bradford . 

Electrical  Engineer,  Durnsford-road,  Wimbledon  . 

H.  Goodyear,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Colchester . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Nwct.-T.,  Brch.  of  Prev.  of  Con.Asso. 


do. 

E.  Cripps,  Council  Offices,  Nevv  Shoreham,  Sussex  . 

S.  Evans,  County  Surveyor,  County-buildings,  Mold  . . 

Bailey  *  McConnal,  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall . 

W.  V.  Graham,  Engineer,  5,  Queen  Anne’s-gate.  Westminster  . . 
S.  S.  Haywood,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Brighouso.. 

C.  R.  Fortune,  City  Survoyor,  Bath . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Raglan-strect,  Beaumaris . 

R.  H.  .Beaumont,  Clerk,  Market-place,  Bingham  . 

F.  It.  Phipps,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke . 

do. 

S.  8.  Haywood,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Brighouso.. 

do. 

T.  Scott,  Surveyor,  Aberford,  near  Leeds . . 

Instate  Office,  Carclew,  Perranarworthal . : . 

Kennedy  &  Jenkins,  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street.  S.W.  ...... 

W.  D.  Morgan,  Victoria-chambers.  Centre,  Rhondda  Valley  - 

W.  J.  Jennings.  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s-street,  Canterbury  . . 

Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . . . 

C.  Law-Green,  Survoyor,  Wigan-road,  Ormskirk  . 

do. 

J.  S.  Pickering,' Borough  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham  1 

Central  Hall,  Chapter-row.  South  Shields . . . -.-••• 

B.  Latham,  C.N.,  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster 
do. 
do. 
do. 

I  F.  E.  Francis.  Sccrctarv,  Palace  Pier.  Brighton . 

Elders’  Navigation  Colliories,  Ltd.,  Merchants'  Exchange,  Cardiff 
do. 

Wind=on  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  3,  Bute-crescent.  Cardiff . 

Nicholson  &  Dotchin,  Archs.,  Clayton-chbrs.,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne 


do. 

Mar.-  13  ' 
Mar.  14 


Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
April  .  8 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

No  date. 

Thou  marled  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  numbeu  ;  Competitions,  iv«  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


TENDERS— C-'ont inued  from  page  191. 


47.  PaU  Mall.  S.W. : 
Patman  t  Father- 


statement  after  fire,  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  Royal  Artillery  Theatre, 
structure).  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague, 
l-chambers,  10  and  11,  Jermyn-street, 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Henderson,  surveyor, 


Harris  &  Wardrop  £7,844 

.  £8,500  C.  F.  Kearley  ....  7.594 

u.  Lonefa  &  Son  8,300  G.  Munday  &  Son  7,381 

‘ .  8,000  C.  G.  Hill .  7,350 

F* .  WO  W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son  7,169 

Perry  *  Co .  7,97s 


1  SD?I'T,~For  reinstatement  at  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
J'Rnnl,ner‘-quar^  Cam<len Town.  Messrs.  C.  Sparrow 

4  toa,mey°B,  North- Finchley:-  F 

W  ° 4  C0'  ' '  £38°  I  H-  M-  Dove . .  •  £324 

fi-pin'nT«mi',CT^0ir  a'terat‘onB  and  additions  to  the 
LonsdULtMof Ind*„  ,Mr'  Higginson,  architect,  3, 

o,rmu'A“tltles 

•'Mr:  W.  H.  Reeves* 
number :  T.  B,  Hetlierington11  ( 
fer:  J.T.  Kelless*  .  f  £752  10  3 

S-  F®r8usoa  *  Sons*  \ 

Ramfer,  etc. .-  W.  Sloan* . J 

[AH  of  Carlisle.] 


PENCOED. — For  the  construction  of  a  new  road  and 
drain  at  Penprick,  for  the  Wimbourne  Estate.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Lambert,  Surveyor,  Prudential-buildings,  Bridgend. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

G.  Davey  ....  £610  0  0  |  R.  Jones,  sen.  £466  17  6 

J.  William _  571  10  0  R.  Jones,  jun  , 

T.  Davies  &  Co.  ,  495  15  0  Coychurch. 

W.  Jenkins _  483  0  0  |  near  Bridgend*  455  10  0 

RICHMOND.— For  the  rebuilding  of  the  Black  Horse 
P.H.,  Richmond,  Surrey.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane.  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

W.  R.  Williams  . .  £4,275  I  Soole  &  Sons  - £3,995 

Adamson  &  Son  . .  4,275  Courtney  &  Fair- 

Sheffie'd  Bros .  4.242  bairn* .  3,933 

Todd  &  Newman.-'.  4,000  1 

R.OYST.ON. — For  sewage  disposal  works,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  W.  Witts,  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Royston : — 

Sc  lies  &  Robins  ..  £1,550  I  Jacklin  &  Co.,  Roy- 
W.  H.  Hinkins _  1.381  |  ston* . .  £988 


SEDGEFIELD. — For  erecting  two  iron  verandahs  to 
rnttage  blocks  at  Durham  County  Asylum,  for  the 
Visiting  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Crozier,  County  Architect, 
Shire  Hall,  Durham  : — 

Scheme  I.  Scheme  II. 

M.  R.  Draper  &  Sons _ £569  0  0  . .  £660  0  . 

G.  T.  Manners .  449  0,0  ..  499  0 

W.  C.  Atkinson  &  Son  . .  422  7  4  ...  493  3 

Sloan  &  Davidson  .  384  15  O'  . .  '  461  10 

J.  Laidler  &  Sons,  Durham*  335  0  0  ..  391  4 


SAUGHALL  MASSIE  (Cheshire).— For  constructing 
Grifflths-road,  for  the  Wirral  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Surveyor,  33,  Kiugsland-ro.id, 
Birkenhead : 


F.  Hayes . £489  2  0 

S.  Hutton .  482  3  4 

Maddocks  &  ,Co.  465  0  0 
J.  McGeoch  ....  400  0  0 

Bermie  &Thomp- 

son .  380  0  3 

J.  Price .  313  0  0 


A.  Harris . £304  0  0 

A.  Vaughan  ....  300  0  0 

F.  A.  Mitchell..  280  0  0 
C.  L.  Warren  . .  274  0  0 
R.  Hughes,  Brim- 

stage*  .  247  0  0 


SHEFFIELD.— For  extensions  and  alterations  to  the 
Blind  Institution.  West-street.  Mi.  E.  Winder, 
architect,  Corn  Exchange-chambers,  Sheffield  . 

Gray  &  Son ... .  £5,865  0  -  E.  &W.  Oxley  .£  M>08  0 

-  --  5,820-  0  J.  Eshelby  ds 

j  Son  .........  4,998  O 

5,777  0  Wilkinson* 

5,700  O  Sons  ■•••••  4,99a  O 

5^575  0  J.  *  H.  Wheen  4,96d  0 


J.  Fidler,  Ltd.  . 
Martin-  & 
Hughes  .... 

A.  Moore . 

H.  Winter  - 

Binder,  Bro.,  & 

Bone  . . 

Powell  *  Son  . . 

E.  Bates . 

Wilson  &  Ken- 
nington  .... 
Longden  &  Son, 
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The  Island  of  the  Tiber. 


HE  island  of  the 
Tiber,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  the  same 
historical  import¬ 
ance  as  the  more 
famous  quarters  of 
Rome,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  spot  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  must  have  been, 
until  the  last  twenty  years,  remarkable 
for  its  picturesqueness,  which  even  now 
it  has  not  altogether  lost. 

Though  mentioned  in  all  the  books 
which  deal  with  Rome  in  general,  it  has 
never,  until  recently,  formed  the  subject 
of  a  separate  volume.  But  the  want  has 
now  been  supplied  by  M.  Besnier,  who,  in 
his  work  “  L’lle  Tiberine  dans  l’Antiquite  ” 
(Paris,  1902),  which  appears  as  fascicule 
87  in  the  “  Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles  fran- 
9aises  d’Athenes  et  de  Rome,”  treats  of 
the  subject  so  carefully  and  exhaustively 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  his  admir¬ 


able  monograph  is  likely  to  be  super¬ 
seded. 

Thej  first  of  the  four  books  into  which 
it  is  divided  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
island  in  antiquity.  According  to  the 
usual  tradition,  it  took  its  origin  from  the 
(T0P  of  com  reaped  from  the  Ager  Tar- 
quiniorum  (thenceforth  the  Campus 
dartius)  which,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  thrown  into 

e  Tiber,  religious  scruples  forbidding 
its  use  for  food.  Other  legends  either 
trace  the  origin  of  the  island  to  the  crop 
0  :Corn  k°m  a  field  given  to  the  Roman  | 
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Restored  Plan  of  the  Tiberine  Island,  as  given  by  Piranesi. 


people  by  Tarquinia,  a  Vestal  virgin, 
some  time  after  the  kings  had  ceased  to 
reign  in  Rome,  or  presuppose  its  exis¬ 
tence  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
island.  This  last  story,  however,  dis¬ 
agrees  with  all  other  accounts  of  the 
death  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,*  and  is 
only  important  as  a  further  testimony  to 
the  connexion  of  the  name  of  the  family 
with  the  origin  of  the  island  of  the  Tiber. 

This  name,  however,  is  simply  that 
of  the  divine  pair,  Tarquinius  and  Tar¬ 
quinia  (or  Tarpeius  and  Tarpeia),  who 
were  in  primitive  times  worshipped  on 
the  Capitol,  and  to  whom  it  owes  its 
earliest  appellation,  Mons  Tarpeius,  and 
the  name  would  easily  extend  itself  to  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  island,  there  is,  according  to 
M.  .Besnier,  this  amount  of  truth  in  the 

*  Our  classical  authorities  are  otherwise  unanimous  in 
placing  his  death  several  years  after  his  departure  from 
Rome. 


legend — that  the  island,  though,  no  doubt, 
it  has  a  more  solid  nucleus,  was  never¬ 
theless  in  times  past  (and  is  still)  subject 
to  considerable  changes  in  conformation, 
especially  after  floods,  and  that  it  formed 
no  part  of  the  city  proper  until  after  the 
date  to  which  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
is  assigned  (509  b.c.). 

We  hear  nothing  of  its  history  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  but  in  293  b.c. 
the  plague  raged  in  Rome,  and  after  two 
years  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  shrine 
of  iEsculapius  at  Epidaurus  to  demand 
the  help  of  the  god  of  healing.  The 
legend  tells  us  that,  in  response  to 
the  prayers  of  thg  Roman  envoys*  the 
sacred  serpent,  which  was  the  incarnatiion 
of  the  divinity,  returned  in  their  sljdp 
with  them  to  Rome  and  left  it  at  the 
island,  whereupon  a  temple  in  the  honour 
of  the  god  of  medicine  was  erected  there. 
The  real  reason,  however,  for  the  collo¬ 
cation  was  that  the  new  worship  was  of 
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Part  of  llie  Ancient  Masonry  at  the  end  of  the  Island  of  the  Tiber  :  from  a  Photograph. 


Greek  origin,  and  its  seat  was,  therefore,  in 
accordant  with  Roman  ideas  at  that 
period,  placed  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city  .proper. 

The  temple  was  apparently  the  first 
building  of  any  size  to  be  erected  upon 
the  island  ;  a  few  other  cults  of  less  im¬ 
portance  were  established  there  later  on. 
The  plan  on  last  page  is  the  restoration 
given  by  Piranesi  (“  Le  Antichitii 
Romane  ”  vol.  iv.),  which  is  probably 
purely  conjectural,  except  in  regard  to 
tne  position  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius 
(4),  concerning  which  there  is  little  doubt. 
At  some  uncertain  period  the  island 
was— no  doubt,  in  allusion  to  the  legend 
mentioned  above — provided  with  em¬ 
bankment  walls  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  ship.  Of  these 
the  only  portion  which  now  remains  is  a 
fragment  of  walling  of  large  blocks  of  stone 
upon  the  north-east  side  of  the  island, 
upon  which  a  bust  of  Aisculapius,  with  the 
serpent  coiled  round  a  staff,  may  still  be 
seen.  This  is  shown  in  the  plate  repro¬ 
duced  from  Piranesi  iu  the  present  issue. 
The  reproduction  from  a  photograph  given 
on  this  page  shows  it  from  another  point 
of  view  at  a  recent  period.  This  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  (then  residing  in  Rome),  thirteen 
years  ago,  when  the  Tiber  was  unusually 
low,  and  he  had  the  masonry  cleared 
of  sand  for  the  purpose.  As  the  excava¬ 
tion  was  not  official,  however,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  proceed.  The  photograph, 
however.,  shows  it  very  well,  and  corro¬ 


borates  the  general  accuracy  of  Piranesi’s  \ 
drawing,  in  the  imperial  period  an 
obelisk  was  added  to  represent  the  mast  | 
of  the  vessel,  fragments  of  which  are 
now  at  Naples  and  at  Munich.  No 
other  remains  are  at  present  visible 
in  situ  upon  the  island,  but  the  site  of  .the 
temple  of  iEsculapius  is  certainly  marked 
by  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  which 
was  dedicated  by  its  original  founder,  the 
Emperor  Otho  III.,  to  St.  Adalbert  of 
Prague,  about  1000  a.d.  Votive  objects 
of  terra-cotta,  no  doubt  conhected  with 
the  temple,  were  found  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tiber  in  1885-7. 

At  the  same  time  as  M.  Besnier  was 
writing  his  book,  M.  Rene  Patouillard, 
whose  help  he  acknowledges  in  his 
preface,  was  making  an  ideal  restoration 
of  the  island  in  its  ancient  state,  which 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts  at  Paris,  but  has  not  yet  been 
published.  M.  Patouillard’s  drawings 
were  exhibited  in  the  .  architectural 
gallery  at  the  last  Paris  Salon,  when  we 
commented  on  them  at  some  length  in 
our  article  on  the  Salon.  M.  Patouillard 
bakes  the  view  that  the  whole  island  was 
treated  as  a  galley  and  reveted  with 
masonry  giving  it  that  form,  but  this', 
as  Piranesi  points  out  (see  under  head  of 
“  Illustrations”)  is  very  doubtful  in  view  | 
of  the  scale  of  the  still  existing  remains  ! 
of  the  masonry. 

The  island  has  recently  been  the  subject 
of  much  .discussion.  The  embankment 
I  works  of  the  Tiber,  which  the  great  flood 


:  1870  showed  to  be  imperatively 

jeessary  (though  it  was  inevitable  that 
uch  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  river 
iould  disappear),  were,  unfortunately, 
ndertaken,  as  it  would  seem,  by  engineers 
ho  had  a  positive  aversion  for  the 
imains  of  antiquity,  and  were,  further, 
Lcapable  of  profiting  by  its  lessons.' 
hey  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  river 
uniform  width  of  100  mi  tres,  which  is  too 
reat  for  the  ordinary  state  of  the  river, 
hile  insufficient  for  exceptional  floods, 
he  Romans  of  old  had  arranged  matters 
ith  far  more  skill.  The  P onte  S.  Ange  o, 
uilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  serve  as 
a  approach  to  his  great  mausoleum,  was, 
was  found  in  1892,  built  to  correspon 
ith  the  various  states  of  the  river,  re® 
rches  (giving  a  width  of  66’50  me  res) 
eing  provided  for  low  water,  two  m°r  ■ 
>r  high  water  (with  a  total  width  o 
7-50  metres),  and  three  still  smaller for 
sceptional  floods  (giving  a  total  vnai 
1  135  metres).  But  the  modern  e  g 
eers  preferred  to  reconstruct  the  bridg 
)  the  single  width  of  the  new  e  • 
Reconstruction  has  also  been  the  a  e^ 
re  Pons  Cestius,  which  spans  the  rig 
rm  of  the  Tiber  at  the  island,  an  _ 
hannel  was  widened  from  4  °  , 

letres,  the  bridge  spanning  the  lef  - 

ranch  (the  Pons  Fabricius^umbered 


Compare  “Roman  Drainage  V^jL^np,  30d- 
illation,”  in  “Public  Works ”  vol. ■ 

;  also  an  admirable  article  in  the  N  modern 

February  1,  1902,  by  one  of  the  best  m. 

:an  architects,  the  restoier  of  th  V '  fcflntittO 

dilan  (Luca  Beltrami,  Per  la  sistemanone  i 
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,„»  in  Piranesi’s  plan)  being,  for- 
,  of.iv  ]eft  untouched.  The  reason 

he  two  branches  of  the  riveris  not- easy 
to  see  and,  coupled  with  the  faulty 
inclination  to  the  stream  of  the  piers  of 
„ew  bridges  immediately  above  and 
The  island,  the  Ponte  Garibaldi 
and  Ponte  Palatino,  it  led,  first  of  all,  to 
the  silting  up  of  the  left  arm  of  the  river, 

and  Sly,  m  the  great  flood  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1900)  to  the  fall  of  125  metres  of 
embankment  on  the  right  bank.  But 
the  spirit  of  destruction  went  still  further  ; 
a  ministerial  commission  appointed  to 
report  on  the  disaster  suggested  as  a 
remedy  the  total  suppression  of  the 
island  by  the  formation  of  a  bed  70 
metres  wide  in  the  centre  and  the  filling 
up  (to  a  certain  extent)  of  the  lateral 
channels,  so  as  to  give  a  flood  width  of  214 
metres. 

This  proposal  fortunately  met  with  the 
most  vigorous  opposition,  and  there  is 
now  no  chance  of  its  being  carried  out. 
The  expedient  of  constructing  a  wall 
from  the  central  pier  of  the  Ponte  Gari¬ 
baldi  to  the  point  of  the  island,  and  of 
blocking  the  two  (enlarged)  lateral  arches 
of  the  Pons  Cestius  except  in  times  of 
flood,  secures  a  sufficient  flow  of  water 
in  the  left  arm,  for  the  present  at  any  rate. 
But  the  damage  once  done  is  not  easy 
to  repair,  and  the  island,  though  even 
now  picturesque,  has  lost  greatly  in 
attractiveness  since  the  construction  of 
the  embankment  walls — in  large  measure 
inevitably,  it  is  true,  though,  as  we  have 
•fled  to  show,  more  of  its  ancient  character 


THE  WHISTLER  EXHIBITION. 


■E  presume  that  there  will  be 
a  general  fanfaronnade  this 
week,  in  the  quarters  of  art 
criticism,  in  regard  to  the  memorial 
exhibition  of  Whistler’s  works  which 
has  been  got  together  at  the  New  Gallery. 
The  cry  is  that  way  at  present,  and 
“Why  drag  in  Velasquez  ?  ”  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  artistic  London  of 
the  presenc  day  that  it  must  always 
have  some  special  fancy,  some  par¬ 
ticular  shibboleth  which  is  to  distinguish 
the  faithful  from  the  Philistines.  Whistler 
is  one  of  the  latest  fashions,  and  any 
scrawl  from  his  pencil  is  to  be  accepted 
and  admired  simply  because  it  is  his. 

Not  being,  happily,  liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  these  currents  of  public  fancy, 
we  can  examine  the  exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery  in  a  more  sober  spirit ;  and, 
without  going  into  superlatives,  can 
recognise  that  it  is  one  of  remarkable 
interest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  its  contents, 
numerically,  might  be  described  as  mere 
studio  litter — unfinished  suggestions  for 
figures  or  scenes.  Some  of  the  worst  and 
most  capricious  of  the  artist’s  previously 
exhibited  works  are  not  included ;  for 
instance,  we  do  not  see  the  absurd  ghost 
of  an  ill-drawn  nude  which  was  exhibited 
somewhere  two  or  three  years  ago  under 
he  ambitious  title  “  Phryne,  Builder  of 
■hes,  and  was  lauded  by  hysterical 
cntics.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
see,^W examples  of  Whistler’s  small  life- 
8  u  les  an  earlier  period,  some  of  which 
were  collected  a  good  many  years  ago 


in  an  exhibition  in  Bond-street,  and 
which  showed  that  he  could  and 
did,  at  that  time,  produce  careful  and 
well-drawn  figure  studies.  Instead  of 
these,  we  have  a  number  of  small  rough 
scrawls  of  figures  on  scraps  of  paper, 
many  of  them  most  carelessly  drawn, 
and  which  an  artist  more  careful  of 
a  sound  reputation  would  not  have 
wished  to  exhibit  or  to  sell  at  all,  though 
they  might  have  been  useful  as  memo¬ 
randa  to  himself.  But  Whistler  had 
contrived  to  fool  his  public  to  that  point 
that  many  of  them  would  pay  solid  cash 
for  any  scribble  from  his  hand.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  get  a  reaHy  pretty  suggestion 
in  one  of  these  rough  sketches,  as  in 
“  The  Convalescent  ”  (48,  South  Room). 
In  many  of  these  figure  sketches  the 
feet  are  omitted,  which  saves  a  great 
deal  of  ^rouble.  The  makers  of  the 
catalogue  show  a  certain  consciousness 
of  this  in  their  comment  on  the  pastel 
sketch  catalogued  as  “  Little  Nude  ” 
(70,  South  Room),  which,  having  all  its 
limbs,  they  describe  as  “  a  very  complete 
study  of  a  girl.”  It  is  what  most  painters 
would  call  a  very  slight  sketch,  but  it  is 
“  complete  ”  no  doubt  in  a  relative  sense 
and  in  comparison  with  the  numerous 
examples  which  are  nothing  more  than 
rough  suggestions  of  figures. 

Most  of  the  few  large  oil-paintings  are 
in  the*  West  Gallery.  The  well-known 
portraits  of  Carlyle  and  of  the  painter’s 
mother  (the  latter  specially  lent  from  the 
Luxembourg  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment)  hang  opposite  to  each  other ;  both 
very  remarkable  pictures,  which  will 
always  retain  their  position  as  such.  But 
it  is  rather  curious  to  notice  that  both 
of  them  show  the  same  very  formal 
and  conventional  arrangement  of  the 
figure  being  seated  exactly  side-ways  to 
the  spectator,  forming  a  kind  of  “  side- 
elevation  ”  in  fact,  and  placed  close 
against  a  wall.  This  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  opinion 
that  Whistler  expressed  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  a  picture  was  a 
“  pattern  ”  ;  a  theory  that  is  true  in  a 
sense,  though  it  may  very  easily  be 
carried  too  far  ;  but  it  may  be  added  that 
this  treatment  of  seated  portraits  escapes 
all  the  difficulties  of  foreshortening 
which  occur  in  any  other  position.  Most 
of  Whistler’s  portraits  are  either  full-face 
or  profile.  The  portrait  of  Sarasate 
is  a  very  effective  and  characteristic  one, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
texture  of  the  evening  dress  is  not  con¬ 
veyed  ;  it  is  only  a  mass  of  black,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  face  by  contrast  with  great 
vigour,  and  forming  with  the  shirt  front 
an  “  arrangement  in  black  and  white.” 
The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Louis  Huth,  in  the 
South  Room,  has  more  freedom  of  line 
than  most ;  the  sitter,  in  an  evening 
dress  with  a  train,  is  painted  as  if  just 
in  the  act  of  turning  round,  the  sweep  of 
her  dress  making  a  kind  of  spiral  line. 
To  our  thinking,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  portraits,  as  a 
picture,  is  the  well-known  one  of  a  child, 
Miss  Alexander,  which  hangs  in  the 
West  Room,  and  which  is  a  palpable  and 
very  successful  attempt  to  emulate 
Velasquez  in  his  own  line.  The  painter 
is  known  to  have  given  immense  pains 
to  this  picture,  and  we  should  say,  from 
our  recollection  of  it  when  first  exhibited, 
that  it  was  much  worked  upon  since  then. 


As  it  stands  now,  in  spite  of  something 
unsatisfactory  in  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  face,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  its  class  that  Whistler 
produced. 

Of  the  landscape  and  sea  sketches  (for 
none  of  them  are  much  more  than 
sketches),  and  the  class  of  works  called 
“  Nocturnes  ”  and  “  Arrangements,” 
our  opinion  is  the  same  as  it  has  always 
been — that  they  are  unfinished  sugges¬ 
tions  of  effect,  often  very  poetic  as 
suggestions,  but  which,  as  Burne-Jones 
said  in  his  evidence  in  the  case  against 
Ruskin,  cannot  be  regarded  as  finished 
pictures  in  the  sense  that  a  true  work 
of  art  ought  to  be  finished.  The  “  Noc¬ 
turne,  St.  Marks”  (3  West  Room),  is  a 
mere  smudge  ;  the  “  Seascape  ”  (4)  is  a 
fine  bit  of  atmospheric  effect,  but  the  sea 
is  not  made  out.  The  “  Nocturne, 
Southampton  Water”  (9),  is  a  bit  of  real 
poetry  of  effect,  as  also  “  Valparaiso  ” 
(16)  and  “  Old  Battersea  Bridge  ”  (17). 
The  latter  is  a  reasonable  representa¬ 
tion  ;  not  so  the  celebrated  “  Nocturne 
in  Blue  and  Silver  ”  (12),  which  is  effec¬ 
tive  enough  as  colour,  but  the  bridge 
is  constructionally  absurd.  Along  with 
such  works  as  these,  in  the  same  room, 
we  find  such  grotesque  absurdities  as 
the  two  pictures  of  “  Whistler  in  His 
Studio,”  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  himself  as  a  kind  of  scare- crow 
figure ;  and  then  our  admiration  is 
claimed  again  by  such  a  bit  of  real 
beauty  of  design  and  colour  as  the 
interior  with  two  draped  figures  known 
as  “Symphony  in  White,”  though  the 
real  point  of  the  colour  effect  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  dresses  are  not  both  white, 
the  figure  on  the  right  being  clad  in  a 
low  but  warm-toned  dress  which  cannot 
be  described  as  white.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  enthusiasm  about  a  work  like 
this  ;  what  we  do  not  understand  is  that, 
because  Whistler  could  produce  such 
works,  therefore  we  are  to  admire  and 
accept  all  his  eccentricities  and  half- 
commenced  suggestions — to  say  “  half- 
finished  ”  would  in  many  cases  be  going 
too  far. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  the 
etchings,  especially  the  fine  collection 
lent  by  the  King,  which  is  hung  in  the 
Central  Hall.  Many  of  the  line  etchings, 
those  on  the  Thames  especially,  represent 
the  best  that  pure  etching  can  do,  though, 
as  we  have  said  before,  we  think  that 
most  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  can  show  some  works 
equal  to  them.  The  lithographs,  of 
which  a  number  are  collected,  are  mere 
rough  sketches  of  bits  of  street  detail, 
such  as  numbers  of  people  accustomed 
to  sketching  this  kind  of  subject  could 
do  just  as  well.  The  fuss  that  was  made 
about  these  when  first  exhibited  was, 
as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  perfectly 
absurd  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see,  from 
some  notices  in  the  press,  that  some  of 
the  art-critics  have  begun  to  find  this 
out — rather  late  in  the  day. 

The  catalogue  is  very  inconveniently 
arranged,  the  numbers  starting  afresh 
in  different  departments  and  in  different 
rooms,  and  as  there  is  no  heading  to  the 
pages  giving  the  name  of  the  room,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  out  where  one  is.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  only  one  series  of 
numbers  in  a  catalogue  ;  but  if  there 
are  separate  series,  the  general  heading 
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should  be  repeated  at  the  top  of  each 
page.  As  it  is,  visitors  are  put  to  much 
trouble  with  the  catalogue  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  more 
logical  arrangement. 


NOTES. 


Liability  of  Thb  oase  of.  Maguire  v. 

Road  The  Corporation  of  Liver- 
Authonties.  p00]^  recently  before,  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  again  draws  attention 
to  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the 
public.  The  plaintiff  was  suing  for 
damages  sustained  by  his  horse  by 
reason  of  its  having  slipped  up  at  a  stone 
crossing  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool. 
The  evidence  was  that  near  one  of  the 
slabs  which  formed  this  crossing  there 
was  a  hole  in  the  road  5  in.  deep,  shelving 
up  to  3  in.  and  9  in.  across  ;  there  was  no 
evidence  or  even  allegation  of  any  want 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  sole  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
*  poration  was  that  there  was  no  “  mis¬ 
feasance  ”  on  their  part,  and  that  this 
being  the  consequence  of  “  nonfeas¬ 
ance  ”  they  were  not  liable  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  roads  were  vested  in  the 
Corporation  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
similar  in  their  provisions  to  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875 ;  but  one  section  went 
further,  and  enacted  that  the  Corporation 
should  be  liable  to  be  indicted  at  common 
law  for  want  of  sufficient  repair,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  individual  liable 
for  the  repair  would  have  been  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  the  finding  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Liverpool  Court  of  Passage  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  defendant  Corporation,  on  the  ground 
that  this  section  only  gave  the  right  to 
an  indictment  by  the  Crown,  and  did 
not  confer  a  right  to  bring  a  civil  action. 
We  only  desire  once  again  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 
Having  regard  to  the  powers  now  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Municipal  Corporations,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them,  and  the 
protection  given  them  from  actions  by 
reason  of  the  Public  Authorities  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  (1893),  is  it  equitable  that 
they  should  remain  under  no  direct 
Lability  to  individual  members  of  the 
public  for  a  gross  neglect  of  their  duties, 
such  as  that  shown  above,  because  it 
falls  within  the  legal  definition  of  “  non¬ 
feasance  ”  ?  _ 


Great  Provision  having  been  made 
Queen-street  for  the  rehousing  of  the 
and  Kingsway.  working-ClaSS  population — 

about  3,700  in  number — who  are  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  scheme  for  the  new 
thoroughfare,  the  Home  Secretary  has 
sanctioned  the  demolition  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  needed  for  the  laying  out  of  Kings¬ 
way.  The  work  is  now  in  progress  in 
Great  Queen-street  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  One  of 
the  houses  calls  for  a  passing  notice  in 
our  columns,  for  it  has  just  been  vacated 
by  Messrs.  Love  &  Malcomson,  Limited, 
who,  at  Nos.  74-6,  Great  Queen-street, 
represented  a  firm  who  were  the  printers 
of  the  Builder  there  during  a  period  of 
sixty-one  years.  When  this  journal  was 
established  in  1842  the  firm  traded  under 
the  style  of  J.  L.  Cox  &  Sons  ;  it  after¬ 
wards  became  Cox  &  Wyman,  and  then 
Wyman  &  Sons.  When  Benjamin 


Franklin  worked  in  1725-6  as  a  journey¬ 
man  printer  at  Watts’s,  which  was 
then  at  the  east  end  of  Wild-court 
(south  side)  behind  Little  Wild-street, 
he  lodged,  as  he  himself  records,  “  in 
an  Italian  warehouse  opposite  the 
Romish  church  ”  in  Duke,  now  Sardinia, 
street.  Watts  removed,  it  seems,  to 
Charles,  since  Macklin,  street.  _  Wild- 
court  (see  the  views  in  the  Builder  of 
November  18,  1854)  and  Little  Wild- 
street,  leading  out  of  Great  Wild-street 
into  Sardinia-place,  and  the  site  of  the 
electricity  generating  station  in  Sardinia- 
place,  will  soon  be  greatly  changed.  On 
coming  to  England  as  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania,  Franklin  visited  Watts’s, 
and  there  saw  his  printing-press.  The 
tradition  that  he  worked  at  Nos.  74-6, 
Great  Queen-street  is  due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  the  press  was  bought  in  1771 
by  Edward  Cox,  and  used  for  some  time 
at  his  works.  In  1838  it  passed  to 
Messrs.  Harrild  &  Son,  of  Great  Distaff- 
lane,  Friday-street,  and  was  secured 
in  June,  1841,  by  Mr.  Murray,  for 
America.  There  is  a  woodcut  of  it 
in  Leigh  Hunt’s  “  The  Town,”  and 
a  copy  was  deposited  in  the  Patents 
Museum.  For  constructing  the  tramway 
and  pipe  and  wire  subways  in  Little 
Queen-street  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divert  the  Great  Queen-street  sewer  into 
one  at  a  lower  level  with  which  the 
new  sewer,  passing  northwards,  is  con¬ 
nected.  The  paving  works  in  Kingsway 
through  the  area  we  describe  between 
Sardinia  and  Great  Queen  streets  will 
be  begun  in  June  or  July. 

Some  very  singular  repre- 
Engine^Drivers.  sentations  were  made  last 
week  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades’  Union  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
tendency  for  railway  companies  to  put 
men  who  were  incompetent  in  charge  of 
trains.  The  suggestion  was  that  this 
was  done  from  motives  of  economy,  but 
it  seems  inconceivable  that  any  railway 
manager  would  be  sufficiently  lacking 
in  foresight  to  countenance  such  a 
suicidal  policy.  Another  charge  is  that 
men  were  employed  who  did  not  know 
the  road.  The  half-yearly  meetings  had 
not  all  been  held,  and  Sir  E.  Paget  took 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Midland 
shareholders  last  week  that,  as  far  as 
their  line  was  concerned,  the  statement 
was  incorrect.  It  had  always  been  the 
practice  with  them  that  a  driver  must 
sign  a  statement  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  road,  and  could  run  over  it  in 
safety,  before  he  was  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  deputation  suggested  that  it  should 
be  made  a  criminal  offence  to  work 
trains  with  uncertified  drivers  ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out  that  if  the  com¬ 
panies’  rules  were  carried  out,  this  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary.  To  our  mind, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  element  in  the 
Reports  on  railway  accidents  is  the  too 
frequent  indication  that  carefully  framed 
rules  and  regulations  are  sometimes 
almost  systematically  disregarded.  The 
idea  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  an  incom¬ 
petent  engine-driver  is  so  disquieting 
that  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  railway 
chairmen  were  to  endorse  Sir  Ernest 
Paget’s  remarks — adding  an  assurance 
that  their  rules  bearing  upon  the  safety 
of  travel  were  all  being  strictly  enforced. 


The  decision  of  the  Post- 
T  Wires.ne  master-General  to  take 
measures  for  preventing 
overhead  telephone  wires  from  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  country  districts  is 
laudable.  At  the  same  time  dwellers  in 
country  places  must  bear  in  mind  that 
if  they  want  the  conveniences  of  a  city 
they  must  put  up  with  some  of  the 
disagreeable  element  of  town  life. 
Dwellers  in  country  houses  complain  ■ 
at  one  moment  because  they  have  not 
a  telephone  service,  and  the  next  because 
the  landscape  is  disfigured  by  telephone 
wires.  But,  to  use  a  homely  saying,  a 
man  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it.  At 
the  same  time  care  should  be  taken 
by  public  offices  not  heedlessly  to  destroy 
or  minimise  the  agreeableness  of  rural 
scenery.  In  the  Epping  case  complaint 
was  made  that  wires  were  taken  across 
open  spaces,  thereby  injuring  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  landscape.  The  Post-office 
seemed  to  have  something  to  say  in  its 
defence ;  and  we,  nevertheless,  take  this 
as  an  instance  of  a  thing  which  should  be 
guarded  against. 


Concurrently  with  the 
'cast?e.r  appointment  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  it  has  been 
decided  that  Walmer  Castle  shall  no 
longer  be  used  as  the  official  residence  of  i 
the  Lord  Warden.  We  presume  that 
this  diminution  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  wardenship  has  been  held 
hitherto  may  in  a  measure  be  due  to  the 
belief  that  the  serious  illness  from  which 
a  distinguished  lady  has  happily  recovered 
was  occasioned  by  the  insanitary  state 
of  the  building.  On  May  1  the  rooms 
of  historical  interest,  with  the  gardens 
and  ramparts,  will  be  opened  to  the 
public.  In  1892  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
presented  to  the  nation  some  relics  he 
had  acquired  of  William  Pitt,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  others  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  wardenship.  The  j  urisdiction  of 
the  barons,  or  wardens,  of  the  five  ports 
was  established  bv  Wilham  I.  Walmer 
Castle,  which  is  prettily  situated  m  well- 
timbered  grounds  close  by  the  sea-shore, 
was  built  in  1539  by  Henry  VIII.,  w  ° 
at  or  about  the  same  time  built  e 
adjacent  Deal  Castle  and  Sandown 
Castle.  The  latter,  standing  a  short 
distance  northwards  from  Deal  coast¬ 
guard  station,  has  been  broken  m  j 
ruins  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  | 


Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  gave 
society  of  a  lecture  on  Tuesday  even 

Arts'  ing  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
i  the  Victoria  Memorial,  which  was 
mdered  very  interesting  by  the  aPF“ 
riate  exhibition  of  a  senes  of  lantern 
ides  illustrating  a  number  oi  m 
memorials  to  Royal  or  distinguished 
irsonages  in  different  parts  of  Pf 
irnishing  an  opportunity  of  comp 
ith  what  is  in  progress  in  London..^ 
aest  of  these  is  Schilling’s  monument  m 
immemoration  of  the  funding  o 
erman  Empire,  which,  if  a ^ 

.  the  style  of  the  figures  (as  is  «| 
ways  the  case  with  German  sculpt^ 
is  great  grandeur  and  dignity 
isemble.  The  worst  was  crWif 
uerol’s  riotous  design  for  a  in 
,  King  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spam 
irt  of  which,  one  is  glad  to  eai  , 
i  suppressed.  The  Victoria  monum® 
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though  it  was  at  a  disadvantage  m  being 
v  photographed  from  a  plaster  model, 

ffita  pf»“ wel1  amrn? these’ and  ^ 

“  i()r  to  almost  all  of  them  m  general 
2m;  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling 
thab- there  is  something  m  the  beet 
Zch  sculpture  of  this  class  which  is 
SU  even  the  best  Enghsh  work 
Eacial  difierence,  perhaps-difierence  of 
national  temperament,  is  at  the  root  of 
it :  hut  one  cannot  ignore  it. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of 
i“S'»  Water-colours  (the  thirty- 
Oiletj.  at  Messrs.  Agnew  s 

Gallery  serves  to  recall  one’s  thoughts 
to  a  period  when  the  art  of  painting 
was  simpler  but  perhaps  more  true  m  its 
aims  than  now,  when  there  is  so  much 
eccentricity  paraded  under  the  narne  of 
■originality.  In  the  days  of  De  Wmt 
the  water-colour  palette  was  restricted, 
but  noble  work  was  produced  with,  it,  as 
many  of  the  drawings  here  testify,  those 
of  De  Wint  and  others.  One  oi  the 
finest  in  composition  is  Cotman’s  “  Mouth 
«f  the  Medway  ”  (4) ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  skip  is  built  up  along  with  the 
•cloud  behind  it  reminds  one  of  Turner. 
Barrett’s  classicalities  are  somewhat 
weak,  but  be  gets  a  wonderfully  true 
•effect  of  early  sun-light  in  the  drawing 
•entitled  “Morning”  (39).  David  Cox, 
as  seen  in  this  exhibition,  is  unequal  : 
“  The  Mountain  Road  ”  (22),  the  largest 
of  his  works  here,  is  very  conventional 
in  the  colour  and  treatment  of  rocks 
and  trees;  be  is  seen  at  his  best  in  one  or 
two  smaller  works,  such  as  “  The  Hay- 
field”  (42)  and  “  Langhorne  Castle” 
(75).  Copley  Fielding’s  rather  stale  trick 
•of  the  white  sails  and  lighthouse  against 
,a  background  of  inky  cloud  is  exemplified 
in  one  or  two  works  here,  but  he  made 
a  fine  view  of  Seaford  Cliffs  from  New- 
haven  pier  (104).  Prout  is  always  alike, 
yet  always  welcome,  he  is  so  thoroughly 
good  in  his  way,  in  spite  of  being  such 
.a  confessed  mannerist.  One  or  two  of 
Mr.  John  Gilbert’s  “standard-bearer” 
style  of  horsemen  are  to  be  seen,  which 
we  are  rather  tired  of,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  interesting  to  meet  with 
work  of  his  in  quite  a  different  manner 
—a  scene  from  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  showing  Cobweb,  Peasblossom, 
Moth,  and  Mnstard-seed,  doing  homage 
to  Bottom.  The  latter  is  rather  wanting 
in  humour,  but  the  four  fairies  are 
•delightful,  and  show  the  most  delicate 
and  finished  execution.  The  two  finest 
things  in  the  room,  in  quite  different 
ways,  are  Collier’s  grand  landscape, 
Arundel  Park  ”  (113),  which  in  its  way 
it  would  he  difficult  to  heat,  and  W. 
Hunt’s  “His  First  Effort”  (102).  The 
face  of  the  boy,  contemplating  his 
■caricature  picture  on  the  easel,  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  comedy  in  painting, 
•and  in  itself  worth  a  visit  to  the  Gallery. 


there 


Dutch  Under  this  title 
awuteways'1  exhrt>ited  at  Mr.  Maclean’s 
[  .  '  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket  a 

•collection  of  water-colour  drawings  by 
Miss  Emily  M.  Paterson.  They  show 
originality  of  style  and  a  keen  perception 
of  colour  effect.'  In  “  Evening  from  the 
Giudecca  ”  (2)  the  effect  of  the  two 
warm-tinted  sails  forming  the  only 
points  of  warm  colour  in  the  scheme  is 
,a  farming  incident.  The  artist  gets 


colour  effect  from  these  sails  again  in 
“  Fishing  Boats  ”  (11)  “  A  Dutch  Back¬ 
water  ”  (9)  and, “The  White  Cloud” 
(13)  are  good  compositions  ;  and  in  “  Grey 
Holland  ”  (45),  one  of  the  larger  works, 
Miss  Paterson  is  as  effective  a  colourist 
as  in  the  warmer-toned  Venetian  scenes. 
In  “  Campanile  San  Georgio  ”  (21)  the 
tower  is  not  straight — a  too  frequent 
incident  in  painters’  architecture. 


The  The  collection  of  Mr.  Colley’s 
Modern  work  at  the  Modern  Gallery, 
Gallery.  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  now  supplemented  by  a  small 
exhibition  of  water-colours  by  Miss 
Burnaby-Atkins,  under  the  title 
“  Meadow,  Wood,  and  Garden.”  Masses 
of  bright  flowers  form  an  important 
element  in  these  drawings,  and  are 
brilliantly  and  effectively  painted. 
“  Azaleas  ”  and  “  Herbaceous  Border, 
Scaler’s  Hill  ”  (50  and  51)  are  among 
the  best  of  these.  A  very  effective 
little  picture  is  made,  under  the  title 
“  Harmony  ”  (14),  by  the  contrast  of  a 
foreground  of  bright  flowers  with  the 
mass  of  dark  trees  in  the  middle  distance  ; 
the  composition  has  quite  a  decorative 
effect.  The  collection  as  a  whole  leaves 
a  very  pleasant  imptession. 


Electric  Light  Mr.  NELSON  DAWSON  has 
Mr^Neison  been  showing  this  week  at 
Dawson.  Hi,  Jermyn-street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  a  number  of  beautiful  electric  light 
fittings,  which  he  has  just  completed 
for  Mr.  Hare’s  new  municipal  buildings 
at  Crewe.  The  designs  were  made  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Hare,  with  due  regard  to  the  rooms  they 
are  to  furnish.  That  for  the  Council 
Chamber  is  naturally  tbe  handsomest, 
andfis  an  exceedingly  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  solid  and  substantial.  The  smaller 
lights  are  interesting  in  their  design 
and  workmanship,  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended.  It  gives  much  addi¬ 
tional  value,  to  a  building  to  have  its 
fittings  specially  made,  more  particularly 
when  the  architect  and  craftsman  combine 
so  successfully  as  in  the  present  instance. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the 
toTncE  London  Master  Builders’ 
Association  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  the  occasion  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  of  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Mr.  Orcbardson,  as  a  well- 
merited  acknowledgment  of  the  service 
he  had  done  to  the  architectural  and 
building  world  by  persevering  in  an 
appeal,  the  successful  result  of  which 
has  done  so  much  to  modify  the  oppres¬ 
sive  action  of  the  law  in  regard  to  ancient 
lights.  Mr.  Colls,  who  was  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received,  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a 
speech  of  great  tact  and  good  taste. 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  picture,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  admirable  both  as  a 
portrait  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

- - 

Claypole  Bkidge,  Lincolnshire. — At  their 
meeting  on  February  9,  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  of  _  the  bridge  at 
Claypole,  near  Newark,  which  is  an  unusually 
perfect  specimen  of  the  XIVth  century 
period,  and  is  threatened  with  demolition  in 
favour  of  an  iron  one.  The  bridge  carries 
the  road  across  the  river  Witham  from  Clay¬ 
pole,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  into  Notting¬ 
hamshire. 


SOCIETY  OP  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

The  twenty-third  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers,  now  open 
at  the  gallei-y  of  the  Society  of  Water-Colours, 
includes  as  its  special  point  a  collection  of 
examples  of  etching,  dry-point,  and  mezzotint 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  with  the 
object  of  illustrating  the  variety  of  methods 
that  may  be  used  in  the  engraver’s  art.  Among 
these  are  included  also  “  etching  heightened  by 
dry-point,”  and  “  mezzotint  enforced  by  etch¬ 
ing.”  These  are  old  works,  “  only  meant  to 
be  looked  at  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
to  serve  ”  ;  and  in  fact  they  are  not  among  the 
best  things  in  the  room.  The  main  divisions 
into  which  etching  falls  are  in  reality  better 
exemplified  among  the  general  collection  of 
works  hung  in  the  gallery  ;  but  it  may  no  doubt 
be  useful  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  visitors 
to  the  variety  of  methods  that  may  be  employed, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  them.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  views  of  “  Egham  Loch  ” 
(should  it  not  be  “  lock”  ?)  taken  from  the  same 
point  and  showing  the  same  composition, 
one  ( 187)  in  line  etching,  the  other  ( 197)  in  mezzo¬ 
tint,  is  instructive  in  showing  how  differently 
the  same  subject  comes  out  in  these  two 
different  methods  ;  it  would  have  been  more 
instructive  still  if  the  etched  example  had  been 
simpler  and  with  fewer  lines.  For  the  true 
merit  of  pure  etching  consists  in  indicating  a 
great  deal  with  few  lines,  and  every  line  well 
considered  ;  a  character  of  work  which  is  better 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  other  exhibits  than 
n  these  ;  for  instance  in  Sir  C.  Holroyd’s 
•  Watendlath  ”  (212),  which  consists  only  of  a 
foreground  tree  and  a  few  contour  lines  of 
landscape  ;  or,  in  a  less  simple  and  reticent 
manner,  in  M.  Bejot’s  views  in  Paris  and  in 
some  of  Mr.  Oliver  Hall’s  etchings.  We  do 
not  see  among  Mr.  Haden’s  exhibits  any  examples 
of  mezzotint  heightened  by  etching ;  none  are  so 
described  at  all  events  ;  nor  can  one  imagine  the 
effect  to  be  good,  the  two  methods  being  so  radi¬ 
cally  different — mezzotint  dealing  with  surfaces, 
etching  with  lines.  The  works  described  as 
‘  etching  heightened  with  dry  point  ”  are  what 
ve  call  “  scratchy  ”  in  effect ;  all  of  them  have 
this  characteristic,  as  if  dry-point  lines  had 
been  scored  on  roughly  to  give  shadow  in  places. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  etching  shoul  not  be 
touched  up  with  dry-point  to  save  the  trouble 
of  stopping  out  and  putting  the  plate  in  the 
acid  again  ;  the  mechanical  effect  for  printing 
is  much  the  same  ;  but  if  the  dry  point  is  used 
extensively  on  an  etched  plate  there  must 
be  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  same  character 
of  line,  since  the  etched  line  is  produced  without 

jssure  and  the  dry-point  line  requires 
pressure.  At  all  events,  these  plates  have  the 
result  of  appearing  confused  with  lines  which 
have  no  certain  aim.  An  etching  should  be  as 
free  in  line  as  you  like — the  freedom  and  ease 
of  the  line  is  its  charm  ;  but  they  should  be 
lines  with  a  definite  meaning  and  trend,  not 
scrawled  on  in  a  careless  and  indefinite  manner. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  black-and-white  work 
that  can  be  produced  and  printed  on  plates 
are  illustrated  in  the  collection.  Among  the 
works  which  represent  the  true  and  typical 
art  of  line  etching  are  Mr.  Oliver  Hall  s  Trees 
near  Hurston  Place”  (19)  and  “  Half -timber 
Houses”  (26),  and  Mr.  Burridge  s  iraeth 
Bach  ”  (23)— so  in  the  catalogue,  m  which  there 
are  so  many  obvious  misprints  that  one  cannot 
feel  sure  of  any  out-of-the-way  title.  Mr.  U.  J. 
Watson  has  two  very  good  architectural  sub 
Sects  (30  and  31).  Mr.  Burridge  s  interior, 
“  The  Little  Smithy  ”  (72)  is  excellent  in  its 
pure  line  style  and  its  effect  of  light.  Mr.  W. 
Monk  exhibits  nine  important  works  all  m  a 
mod  style,  among  which  we  may  mention 
especially  “  The  Rectory  Well,  Amersham 
(81),  a  bit  of  antiquity  interesting  also  for  its 
own  sake ;  “The  Ply  Mxra  83  ,  and 
-  Chestnuts,  Shardeloes  Park  (84).  Mr. 
Hedlev  hi  Lion's  contributions  include  two  good 
architectural  subjects,  “The  Horse  Guards 
(139)  and  “  Pulteney  Bridge,  Bath  (14-). 
Ill  Sir  C.  Holroyd’s  are  good  examples  of  etch¬ 
ing  ;  so  are  Mr.  Urwick’s,  among  which  may  be 

mentioned  especially  “  Scotnev  Castle  210), 
a  dry-point  on  pewter.  M.  Bejot  s  Parisian 
subjects  we  have  already  referred  to  M 
Chaliine,  one  is  glad  to  see  shows  that  he  can 
draw  subjects  that  are  not  ug  y ;  M.  Helleu  a 
dry-point  portraits  are  as  good  as  ever  ,  Miss 
Margaret  Kemp- Welch  shows  a  good  many 
etchings  in  pure  style  ;  Mr.  Slocombe  has  an 
effective  work  entitled  “  The  Light  of  the  Great 
City.  Twenty  Miles  Away  ”  (288),  in  which  the 
efiect  is  got  by  heavy  line  shadowing  in  the 
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foreground — the  kind  of  subject  which  would 
lend  itself  better  to  mezzotint ;  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Lee  exhibits  two  powerful  works  in  a  heavy 
thick  black  line,  “  The  Bridge  ”  (306)  and  “  The 
Old  Mill”  (310). 

Among  works  that  are  out  of  the  usual 
lines  of  etching  are  Mr.  East’s  powerful  set  of 
works  in  thick  black  line  on  a  coarse  toned 
paper.  Mr.  East  has  made  a  manner  of  his 
own  in  etching,  unmistakably ;  the  effect  is 
rather  coarse,  but  the  “  Storm  in  the  Cots- 
wolds  ”  (125),  the  best  to  our  thinking  of  the 
set,  has  a  Rembrandt-ish  force  about  it.  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  carries  griminess  of  effect 
to  an  extreme  in  his  large  etching  “  Building 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  ”  (104),  an 
effect  got  from  a  mass  of  scaffolding,  a  dingy 
web  of  lines  on  a  paper  that  looks  as  if  covered 
with  dirt.  We  cannot  admire  such  work ;  but 
his  “  Turkish  Cemetery  ”  (109)  has  more  of  the 
power  and  less  of  the  dinginess.  Mr.  David 
Waterson’s  “  Nightfall  ”  (63)  is  a  powerful 
landscape  study.  Mr.  E.  J.  Detmold  gives  an 
ambitious  design  of  “Prometheus”  (1)  which 
is  somewhat  puzzling  in  its  composition  and 
meaning,  and  a  drawing  of  a  bull  ( “  Taurus  ”- — 4) 
which  is  exaggerated — a  bull  evolved  from  the 
author’s  inner  consciousness,  and  of  which  the 
left  hindleg  seems  odd  in  drawing.  The  drawing 
of  a  long-eared  bat  (8),  signed  by  both  the 
brothers,  Maurice  and  Edward  Detmold,  is  a 
beautiful  bit  of  delicate  work ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Detmold  again  gives  us  a  fine  study  of  “  A 
Phoenix  ”  (10)  with  wings  spread,  a  decorative 
bird  whose  head  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  Egyptian  cloisonne  heads  of  eagles.  Mr. 
Spence’s  “Dante  on  the  Sea  of  Ice”  (13) 
does  not,  we  think,  realise  Dante’s  idea,  which 
was  that  of  a  level  frozen  sea  above  which  parts 
of  the  heads  of  the  frozen  sinners  protruded  ; 
Mr.  Spence  shows  rather  the  “  hummocks  ”  of 
a  terrestrial  Arctic  expedition.  Among  fancies 
of  various  kinds  M.  Bauerle’s  “  Autumn  ”  (250), 
a  soft-ground  etching  of  children  carrying 
fruit,  is  a  pretty  bit  of  design  ;  and  the  book¬ 
plates  by  Mr.  Eve,  Mr.  Sherborn,  and  Mr. 
Pott,  are  all  good  examples  of  the  kind  of 
decorative  and  conventional  design  which  should 
be  adhered  to  in  this  cl'is's  of  work. 

- »  ♦-» - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

~  The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  on  Monday,  Mr.  J. 
Belcher,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Deceased  Members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as 
read. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  regretted  to  announce 
the  decease  of  Mr.  James  Barnet,  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  in  1886.  Also  of  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  Fellow,  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Thomson, 
as  they  all  knew,  was  the  architect  of  a  great 
many  important  buildings  in  Glasgow,  and  was 
vice-president  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects. 

Architectural  Education. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  he  would  be 
acting  only  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  in 
taking  that  opportunity  of  offering  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  Institute  to  Air.  Reginald  Blom- 
field  on  his  election  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
They  all  admired  Mr.  Blomfield  and  recognised 
the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  connexion 
with  architectural  education,  as  was  evidenced 
by  his  attendance  that  evening  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  views  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Blomfield  said  he  thanked  them 
very  heartily  for  their  congratulations.  He 
thought  the  honour  which  had  been  paid  him 
was  an  honour,  in  his  humble  opinion,  for  the 
calling,  and  therefore  he  thanked  them  for  the 
kind  sympathy  they  had  shown  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Blomfield  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Archi¬ 
tectural  Education,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  the  subject  of  architectural  education 
had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
architects.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
tendency  to  develop  school  training,  and  the 
improvements  that  had  been  made  in  it,  the 
pupilage  system  had,  in  the  main,  held  the 
field.  No  successful  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  schools  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  various  methods  of  training  in 
use  in  the  latter.  It  was  highly  important 
that  a  pupil,  before  entering  an  architect’s 
office,  should  have  gone  through  such  pre¬ 
liminary  training  in  the  schools  as  would  enable 
him  to  get  his  bearings  in  the  office  without 


waste  of  time.  Hence  they  had  now  to  consider 
how  the  student  should  be  started  in  his  course 
of  architectural  training,  what  subjects  he  should 
study,  and  how  they  should  be  taught.  To  arrive 
at  clear  ideas  on  this  matter  it  was  necessary 
to  define  what  was  wanted  in  an  architect. 

Architecture  is  the  art  that  translates  con¬ 
struction  into  beautiful  forms  ;  the  architect, 
therefore,  must  master  the  principles  and 
methods  of  construction  before  he  can  translate 
them.  His  real  technique  consists  of  the 
mastery  of  building  processes  :  these  are  the 
true  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  imagination. 
Another  highly  important  matter  is  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  new  methods  of  construction.  Steel 
and  iron  render  possible  feats  of  construction 
which,  on  economic  grounds  alone,  are  irresis¬ 
tible  ;  and  it  is  the  architects’  business,  as 
artists  of  form,  to  study  steel  and  ironwork  in 
order  to  develop  out  of  its  practical  use  methods 
of  construction  which  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own  in  them  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
The  architect’s  training  ought  to  enable  him 
to  take  this  matter  up  where  the  engineer  is 
compelled  to  leave  it  through  want  of  training 
in  form  and  lack  of  artistic  imagination. 

Dealing  with  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
architectural  education,  the  author  summarised 
the  chief  defects  of  the  present  system  of  schools 
as  (1)  faults  of  syllabus  ;  (2)  faults  of  teaching 
method ;  (3)  the  absence  of  co-ordination, 
resulting  in  waste  of  resources  and  loss  of  driving 
power.  Two  years  ago  some  informal  confer¬ 
ences  of  architects  were  held  to  discuss  the 
situation  ;  and  finally,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a  Board 
of  Architectural  Education  was  formed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  matter.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Board  were  embodied  in  a 
report  which,  together  with  a  syllabus,  had  been 
provisionally  adopted.  Five  points  were  dealt 
with,  viz.  :  (1)  Preliminary  education  ;  (2) 
the  length  of  the  proposed  course  ;  (3)  the 
syllabus  of  training ;  (4)  the  laboratory  or 
workshop  for  training  in  practical  work  ;  (5) 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  initiate  and  administer 
the  scheme. 

As  regards  (1)  preliminary  education,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  assess  the  exact  amount  of 
general  education  necessary  to  an  intending 
student  of  architecture.  A  student  may  have 
great  natural  aptitude  for  architecture,  but  little 
aptitude  or  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  usually  given  by  a  good  genera] 
education.  The  Board  consider  it  best  not  to 
impose  any  preliminary  test  for  admission  to 
the  architectural  course,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
individual  training  institutions  themselves  to 
lay  down  the  amount  of  preliminary  education 
they  severally  consider  desirable.  The  Board, 
however,  consider  that  evidence  should  be 
shown  of  some  capacity  in  drawing,  both  geo¬ 
metrical  and  freehand. 

(2)  For  the  length  of  the  proposed  course,  the 
Board  recommend  four  years  as  a  minimum — 
the  first  two  years  to  be  spent  in  the  schools, 
the  last  two  in  an  architect’s  office.  The  object 
of  this  is  twofold  :  first,  to  enable  the  student  to 
master  his  rudiments  in  the  schools,  in  order 
that  when  he  enters  the  architect’s  office  he 
may  know  how  to  learn,  and  get  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  opportunities  in  the  office  ;  secondly, 
that  in  view  of  the  pupil  being  partially  trained,’ 
architects  may  be  disposed  to  take  pupils  at  a 
lower  premium,  and  parents  and  guardians 
may  not  be  put  to  a  greater  expense  than  they 
are  under  the  present  pupilage  system.  The 
pupil  should  continue  his  studies  in  the  schools 
during  his  term  in  an  architect’s  office.  The 
preliminary  course  must  of  necessity  be  rudi¬ 
mentary,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  more 
advanced  studies  under  his  old  teachers  during 
his  two  last  years.  His  studies  will  thus  be 
pursued  on  a  consecutive  system,  and  under 
competent  supervision  from  first  to  last.  It  is 
suggested  that,  on  the  completion  of  the  course, 
a  certificate  should  be  granted  to  the  student  in 
consideration  of  satisfactory  progress  and  capa¬ 
city  as  proved  by  his  work  in  the  schools,  and  by 
a  study  of  some  architectural  project,  to  include 
working  drawings  and  specifications,  and  an 
analytical  account  of  the  nature  and  intention 
of  the  project.  This  study  should  be  on  the 
lines  of  the  thesis  submitted  for  degrees  in 
certain  University  courses.  The  certificate 
would  be  endorsed  by  the  architect  with  whom 
the  student  had  served  his  time. 

(3)  The  first  step  towards  standardising  the 
different  systems  of  training  would  be  the 
adoption  by  the  schools  of  a  common  syllabus 
The  syllabus  proposed  by  the  Board  rests  on  the 
general  principle  that  construction  is  the  basis 


of  architecture,  and  the  correlative  principle 
that  architecture  is  the  interpretation  of  con¬ 
struction  into  forms  of  aesthetic  value.  In 
drawing  up  this  syllabus  the  Board  have  been 
guided  by  the  following  considerations:  (1) 
That  it  should  be  thoroughly  practical,  stress 
being  laid  on  the  teaching  of  construction  as  the 
basis  of  architecture  ;  (2)  that  it  should  not 
attempt  too  much,  that  is,  should  not  overload 
the  student  with  a  vast  array  of  subjects,  but 
should  cut  down  those  subjects  to  the  essential 
and  irreducible  minimum,  and  insist  on  the 
student  obtaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject  as  far  as  he  goes.  The  following  is  the 
syllabus  proposed  by  the  Board:  (1)  Building 
materials ;  (2)  construction,  including  (a) 

applied  mechanics,  strictly  in  practical  relation 
to  construction,  and  (6)  the  practical  methods 
of  the  building  trades  ;  (3)  architectural  draw¬ 
ing,  including  working  and  freehand  drawings, 
solid  geometry,  and  measured  drawings  of 
historical  examples  of  architecture ;  (4)  geo¬ 
metrical  projection  and  rudimentary  perspec¬ 
tive,  this  latter  to  be  studied  as  an  aid  to  the 
shaping  and  modelling  of  buildings,  not  as  a 
means  of  elaborating  architectural  drawings; 
(5)  design  and  the  history  of  architecture  as 
supplemental  to  and  elucidatory  of  the  study  of 
construction.  These  subjects  would  be  taught 
by  classwork  in  the  schools  and  by  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  laboratory  or  lecture  theatre  of  prac¬ 


tical  work.  ,  I 

(4)  The  laboratory  or  workshop  for  training 
in  practical  work  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
scheme.  The  demonstrations  given  in  the 
laboratory  would  be  in  intimate  relations  with 
the  lectures  given  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
schools,  and  the  course  would  be  arranged 
so  that  the  training  in  the  classrooms  and  in 
the  workshops  should  proceed  together.  The 
author  explained  that  there  was  no  idea  of 
using  these  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  student  into  a  skilled  plumber,  or  mason, 
or  whatever  the  trade  may  be.  The  object  was 
to  enable  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  if 
necessary  handle  with  his  own  hands,  the  various 
materials  and  processes  employed,  in  order  that 
when  he  had  to  direct  these  processes  himself 
in  after  years  he  might  have  actual  knowledge 
and  realisation  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  ; 
author  thought  there  was  a  little  too  much  of 
the  dilettante  and  the  fine  gentleman  about  the 
modern  young  architect ;  he  would  do  better 
if  he  took  off  his  elegant  frock-coat  and  set  to 
work  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
initiate  and  administer  the  scheme,  these  must, 
to  some  extent,  be  tentative  at  first,  ije 
scheme  could  only  be  got  under  way  by  the 
croodwill  and  co-operation  of  the  various  educa¬ 
tional  bodies  concerned ;  and  it  was  proposed 
to  submit  the  scheme  and  its  syllabus  to 
recognised  architectural  training  institutions, 
and  to  invite  them  to  adopt  it.  Where  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  exist  side  by  side  with  architectural 
schools,  as  in  some  of  the  modern  Universities, 
the  student  should  avail  himself,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  training  there  given ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  it  was  proposed  to  invite  tne 
county  councils  to  place  their  technical  wo  • 
shops  at  the  disposal  of  recognised  training  insti¬ 
tutions  for  purposes  of  practical  demonstration. 

In  concluding  his  summary  of  the  proposals, 
the  author  said  that  in  recommending  he 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  and  syllabus  the 
object  the  Board  had  in  view  was  to  reinforce 
education,  to  enlarge  its  opportunities  17 
bringing  the  schools  intS  touch  with 
another^  so  that,  for  example,  their  omte" 
resources  might  admit  of  lectures  and  c  em 
strations  on  a  level  beyond  their  attammen 
individually.  The  last  thing  the  Board  w 
in  view  was  the  establishment  of  a  ngi 
inelastic  method  of  training ;  their  aim  ^as  , 
co-operation  of.  the  schools  in  a  scheme  adoj) 
by  them  all.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
of  Architectural  Education  should  act  as 
central  advisory  body  to  the  several  sc  1  > 

with  power  to  direct  the  administration 
scheme  by  means  of  visitors,  who  would  "JJ 
to  the  Board  on  the  work  done  m  the  soh  • 
The  future  constitution  of  the  Board  a 
yet  been  determined,  but  endeavour  oug 
be  made  to  make  it  as  representative  a  F- 
sible  of  the  profession  generally,  it  was 
architects  to  put  their  house  in  order,  t  P 
by  visible  evidence  throughout  the  , 

that  the  practice  of  architecture  is  an 
real  skill  and  solid  knowledge ,-  that  t  le 
tect,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  an  e  P 
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1  o  When  the  public  realised  that  to 

money  on  tailding  to  the  best 
“if4  Jfihey  must  go  to  the  architect  as  the 
knew  his  trade  they  would 
"mifsccord  them  the  recognition  due  to  men 
5  knowledge  and  admitted  ability  in 
ol  FgJSr Bb  first  step  to  this  desir- 
,bT0nT»s  “o  see  to  the  training  of  their 
,b  5  h  that  they,  at  any  rate,  should  master 
f  di  tnZ  oflhe  great  art  of  building.  So 
tafid  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of 
Stature  to  her  rightful  place  as  the  mistress 
of  the  arts.  _ _ 

a,  1  Rucker  said  he  could  not  pretend 
Are  *ny  expert  and  very  little  ddetlanle 
knowledge  it  their  art,  and  he  had  hoped  to 
hare  followed  gentlemen  who  would  have  been 
Wa  to  speak  more  to  the  point  than  lie,  but 
u  Lk  it  as  a  great  compliment  to  the  Umver- 
J** °  1  London  that  he*  should  be  asked  to 
nronose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the 
There  was  one  point  he  felt  strongly 
TTit’  He  had  all  his'  life  been  a  devotee  of 
)ure  science.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had 
Lr  been  set  any  practical  job  m  the  sense 
that  those  present  regarded  a  job  as  practical, 
but  nevertheless,  he  believed  that  no  man  in 
the  room  felt  more  strongly  than  he  did  that  if 
the  great  movement  which  was  now  taking 
,, lace  in  technical  education  was  to  have  a 
sound  foundation— if  it  was  ever  to  reach 
the  heights  they  hoped  it  would  attain— it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried 
out  by,  or  in  conjunction  with,  those  who  were 
themselves  the  professional  members  of  the 
great  professions  and  trades  which  they  wished 
to  carry  to  a  higher  point  of  technical  education . 
It  ffas  absolutely  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  body 
of  men  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  dealing 
with  things  from  a  non-practical  point  of  view 
should  set  themselves  up  to  dictate  to  those 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  dealing 
with  subjects  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
It  was  only  by  engineers  and  architects  and 
shipbuilders  taking  an  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  professions  of  which  they  were  the 
representatives  that  the  Universities  and  schools 
could  hope  to  come  in  and  give  some  aid  to 
them  and  carry  their  aims  to  a  successful 
termination.  It  was  therefore  with  the  greatest 
possible  delight  that  he  saw  a  great  pro¬ 
fession  such  as  theirs,  many  of  whose  leading 
members  were  gathered  there  that  evening, 
taking  up  the  whole  question  of  education  in 
architecture  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  ultimate  success  of  any  scheme  must 
depend  on  that  and  that  alone,  and  if  the 
organised  educational  bodies  could  come  in 
and  help  in  the  matter  he  hoped  the  pro¬ 
fession  would  regard  it  that  they  came  in  in  no 
way  to  dictate,  but  that  they  would  feel  it  an 
honour  to  be  asked  to  help  their  great  pro¬ 
fession.  For  the  moment  he  was  speaking  of 
the  Universities  in  the  great  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  those  Universities 
should  not  stand  aside  and  merely  look  on 
while  these  great  movements  were  going  on  all 
round  them.  He  knew  there  was  an  idea 
abroad  that  the  University  was  a  body  which 
regarded  itself  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
and  was  prepared  to  lay  down  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  instruction  of  everybody  in  every¬ 
thing.  He  trusted  what  he  had  said  would 
show  that  there  were  some  amongst  them  who 
did  not  accept  that  definition.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  like  them  to  remember  that, 
after  all,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  that  young  men  aiming  at  different 
professions  in  after  life  should,  so  far  as  possible 
and  within  reasonable  limits,  be  brought  up 
side  by  side.  It  was  not  a  good  thing  that  the 
members  of  the  different  professions  should 
become  a  mere  caste— to  be  educated  from  the 
first  apart  from  all  others  who  were  likely  to  be 
interested  in  the  future  in  other  things.  He 
might  say  as  an  old  Oxford  man  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  good  they  attained  in  the 
old  days  in  Oxford  was  gathered  not  merely 
in  the  classrooms  or  from  the  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  University,  but  from  the 
friction  between  mind  and  mind  and  from  the 
mutual  converse  of  able  undergraduates  who 
had  different  aims  and  objects  in  life.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  attained  in  any 
great  scheme  of  education,  and  he  hoped  in 
carrying  out  their  scheme  they  would  do  what 
they  could  to  place  the  young  architect  not 
merely  in  a  separate  architectural  school,  not 
Merely  in  an  architect’s  office,  but  that  where 
practicable  some  part  of  his  education  should  be 


taken  in  an  institution  where  he  could  mix 

with  others  who  were  intending  to  follow  other 
professions.  This  could  be  attained,  perhaps, 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Universities, 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  University  of 
London  in  the  future-  might  be  able  to  carry 
out  within  its  own  schools  some  part  of  the 
scheme  which  Mr.  Blomfield  had  laid 
down.  He  recognised  that  it  was  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  say  what  was  requisite  for  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  it  was  for  the  University  to  follow,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  think  the  University 
would  be  able  to  do  something  in  providing  the 
general  sub-stratum  of  education  necessary  for 
any  man  to  reach  the  top  of  a  profession,  and 
also  provide  something  of  this  mixing  of  under¬ 
graduates  of  different  types  which  he  had 
referred  to,  and  which  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  H  he  could  take  it  that  they 
were  with  him  in  the  matter  then  he  might  say 
he  hailed  with  great  pleasure  what  Mr.  Blomfield 
said  in  interpreting  the  word  “  uniformity.” 
When  he  came  across  that  word  he  was  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  what  it  meant.  He  would  very 
much  regret  if  they  were  to  use  the  word  in 
the  sense  that  all  architects  were  to  be  brought 
up  on  an  absolutely  uniform  system,  and  that 
the  details  of  the  course  were  to  be  laid  down  as 
rigidly  as  the  route  of  a  railway  was  laid  from 
one  town  to  another.  That,  however,  he  took 
it,  was  not  the  meaning,  but  they  left  room 
for  initiative  and  reform,  and  for  a  gradual 
growth  of  their  system  into  something  which 
would  probably  be  greater  than  what  was  at 
present  mentioned.  If  that  was  so,  and  he  took 
it  that  it  was,  he  could  only  say  he  was  most 
heartily  with  them,  and  since  he  came  into  the 
room  the  last  doubt  left  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  their  scheme 
had  been  wiped  away.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  regard  the  University  not  as  a  rival,  but 
as  a  friend  in  these  matters.  He  trusted  that 
their  own  Board  of  Architecture  would  be  of 
service.  They  had  the  late  President  of  the 
Institute,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  as  chairman  of  their 
Board  of  Architecture,  so  they  would  agree  that 
they  had  sought  instruction  at  the  fount.  The 
work  of  the  University  of  London  had  been 
specially  laid  down  as  being  that  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  higher  education  of  London, 
and  he  had  been  working  day  and  night  to 
contrive  schemes  by  which  the  wastage  which 
had  characterised  London  education  in  the  past 
might  be  done  away  with.  He  wished  them 
to  recognise  therefore  that  the  University  was 
working  side  by  side  with  the  architectural 
profession  in  the  hope  and  desire  on  the  one 
hand  to  co-ordinate  education  and  prevent 
waste,  and  do  as  much  as  they  could  with  the 
limited  means  at  their  disposal ;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  they  recognised  the  attempt 
of  a  great  profession  to  make  its  education 
worthy  of  itself  and  to  produce,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  from  Mr.  Blomfield,  a  new  history  in 
architecture  in  this  country,  so  that  it  might 
cease  to  be  a  mere  study  of  what  he  might 
without  offence  caU  “  dead  form,”  and  become 
a  real  constructive  profession. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  found  himself  entirely  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Blomfield.  It  had  been  his 
pleasure  for  some  time  to  work  with  Mr.  Blom¬ 
field  in  this  matter,  and  they  were  greatly 
indebted  to  him,  and  also  to  Mr.  Slater,  who 
had  acted  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  Education.  It  w&s  a  fortunate  thing 
that  they  should  at  this  stage  have  Mr.  Blom¬ 
field  to  explain  to  the  members  of  the  Institute 
the  position  to  which  they  had  at  present 
attained.  They  all  thought  the  matter  of 
architectural  education  was  one  in  which 
they  as  architects,  to  whatever  school  of  thought 
they  belonged,  might  unite  and  work  together. 
They  had  only  one  object,  which  was  that  those 
who  came  after  them  might  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  architectural 
matters  than  they  themselves  had  had.  Pro¬ 
bably  they  aU  felt  enormously  the  great  dis¬ 
advantage  under  which  they  had  carried  on 
their  work  in  their  earlier  years,  and  were  all 
sincerely  anxious  that  in  the  future  they  should 
remove  as  far  as  possible  those  difficulties  and 
disadvantages.  Architecture  was  a  difficult 
and  complex  enough  art.  at  the  present  day  for 
anyone  to  undertake,  and  the  least  they  could 
do  was  to  try  and  remove  the  unnecessary 
difficulties  which  certainly  had  laid  in  the 
way  of  most  of  them  there  that  night.  They 
would  all  be  much  encouraged  by  the  words  of 
Sir  A.  Riicker,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
higher  forms  of  education  they  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance, 


which  he  had  foreshadowed,  of  the  London 
University.  They  were  attempting  no  cast- 
iron  scheme,  and  they  would  probably  find  that 
the  scheme  could  be  improved.  They  would 
like  to  feel  that  year  by  year  it  was  open  to 
improvement  and  could  be  improved,  and 
therefore  this  was  merely  laid  down  as  a  tenta¬ 
tive  scheme  which,  as  experience  required,  would 
be  altered  whenever  any  improvement  could 
be  suggested. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  was  very  much 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  even 
more  in  agreement  than  he  had  expected  to  be, 
and  therefore  he  had  little  to  say.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  remark  as  to  the  doubtful  way 
in  which  architects  were  regarded  in  this 
country,  he  was  not  sure  that  was  not  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  public  as  of  the  architects. 
This  was  an  inassthetic  country,  and  they  could 
not  get  people  to  understand  what  the  art  of 
architecture  was.  In  France  they  understood 
it  much  better,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  was  an 
architect  was  a  reason  for  respecting  him.  In 
England  it  was  a  reason  for  being  puzzled  about 
him.  He  thought  the  tone  which  Mr.  Blomfield 
had  taken  in  speaking  about  the  importance 
of  the  practical  basis  of  architecture  and 
practical  knowledge  was  very  much  wanted 
at  present,  and  he  hoped  what  he  had  said 
would  have  its  effect.  But  he  was  rather  sorry 
to  hear  something  like  a  slur  cast  upon  the 
drawings  of  the  French  architects.  There  was 
this  to  be  said  for  the  French  system,  that  it 
had  kept  before  the  students  what  they  might 
call  the  intellectual  aim  and  the  intellectual 
side  of  architecture,  and  might  there  not 
be  a  danger  of  paying  too  much  attention 
to  the  details  of  construction  as  well  asjof 
paying  too  much  attention  to  the  details  of 
ornament  ?  Both  were  incomplete,  and  the  best 
thing  about  the  French  system  was  this— that 
the  students  appeared  to  be  taught  to  consider 
plan  and  design  as  going  together.  The  plan 
was  as  important  as  exterior  or  detail.  What 
was  it  that  made  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
that  remarkable  building,  the  Petit  Palais  on 
the  Champs  d’Elys6es  ?  The  ornament  and 
sculpture  was  very  fine,  but  it  was  not  merely 
that.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  whole  conception 
of  the  building  was  a  new  and  original  one. 
It  was  unlike  any  other  building.  It  was  the 
plan  and  treatment  going  together  that  made  it, 
and  that  was  what  it  seemed  to  him  the  French 
had  brought  out  very  much.  He  thought 
that  as  a  rule  the  most  important  way  in  which 
to  regard  architecture  was  not  to  exaggerate 
ornamental  detail  on  the  one  hand  or  mere 
construction  on  the  other  hand,  but  to  regard 
the  evolution  of  the  great  idea  in  plan  and 
design  as  the  object  to  be  kept  before  one. 
They  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
contrast — he  was  rather  afraid  of  saying  this, 
for  there  were  several  Royal  Academicians’ 
in  the  room — with  the  fact  that  in  the  Paris 
Salon  they  saw  plans  of  every  building 
in  the  architectural  section  to  a  large 
scale ;  while  in  the  architectural  room  of 
the  Royal  Academy  they  saw  as  little  of 
plans  as  possible.  Of  course,  there  was  very 
much  less  space,  but  still  he  thought  plans  were 
not  encouraged  as  they  should  .be,  and  he  had 
known  people  actually  send  in  perspectives 
without  the  plan  because  they  thought  the 
plan  would  spoil  their  chance.  He  would  like 
to  see  in  their  own  small  architectural  room 
a  greater  importance  given  to  plans  in  the 
annual  exhibition,  and  to  see  the  addition  of 
a  plan  made  a  sine  qua  non.  That  was  so 
with  the  French,  and  he  thought  they  were  right. 

Professor  Simpson  said  he  felt  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  everything  that  Mr.  Blomfield 
had  said  in  his  paper,  but  there  was  one  little 
point  he  might  be  allowed  to  refer  to.  He  believed 
it  was  said  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
bring  the  pupilage  system  and  schools  into  accord. 
He  could  not  speak  with  certainty  of  all  schools 
in  England,  but  he  fancied  there  had  been  more 
done  in  that  way  than  Mr.  Blomfield  implied. 
In  Liverpool,  certainly,  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  was  working  fairly  satisfactorily.  Ten 
years  ago  he  went  to  Liverpool  University,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
town  they  approved  of  a  two  years’  course  of 
education,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
would  reduce  the  premium  and  the  term  of  years 
to  students  who  had  passed  through  the  college 
course  and  obtained  the  college  certificate. 
He  was  pleased  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  adhered  to  that  resolution  most 
loyally  and  generously.  Following  on  the 
two  years’  course  there  were  two  evening  classes, 
which  the  students  attended  to  a  very  great 
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extent,  and  at  these  two  classes  some  of  the 
leading  architects  in  the  town  acted  as  visitors. 
In  Liverpool  at  least,  and  he  believed  elsewhere 
also,  the  pupilage  system  and  the  courses  in 
the  schools  were  brought  into  relation  with  one 
another.  After  passing  through  the  course 
at  the  college  the  pupils  served  for  two  years, 
and  the  premium  was  reduced,  sometimes  a 
half,  and  sometimes  more,  or  less,  according  to 
the  ability  of  each  student.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Blomfield  lay  such  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
museums  of  models,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  extremely  valuable. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties,  however,  was  the 
inability  to  obtain  models.  Of  course,  they 
could  have  these  made  specially  or  themselves, 
but  it  took  time  and  was  expensive,  and  he  only 
knew  of  one  firm  in  England  which  made  models 
of  construction.  In  Prance  it  was  different, 
but  he  found  from  experience  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  choose  models  from  photographs,  and 
it  was  not  always  convenient  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  few 
models,  although  he  confessed  that  the  excuse 
would  be  a  good  one  for  going  over  to  Paris. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  said  he  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  Mr.  Blomfield’s 
address,  who  he  believed  was  the  father  of 
the  scheme,  and  it  was  very  much  due  to  him 
that  it  had  been  brought  to  its  present  state. 
That  there  was  room  for  improvement  nobody 
could  doubt.  If  we  looked  back  into  the 
history  of  architecture  we  must  admit  that 
never  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  could 
one  be  pretty  sure  that  out  of  ten  buildings 
put  up  nine  would  probably  be  bad.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  such  a  large 
proportion  of  work  that  was  inartistic — he 
would  almost  say  base.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  that  still  going  on.  They  had  showy  com¬ 
mercial  architecture  which  disgraced  their 
streets — architecture  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  only  idea  the  designer  had  of  art  was 
that  it  consisted  of  ornament.  The  question 
was,  how  could  that  be  altered  ?  He  thought 
with  regard  to  their  rising  architects  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  more  promise. 
They  noticed  in  the  work  of  these  men  a  feeling 
of  restraint  which  was  very  different  from  the 
kind  of  work  he  had  alluded  to.  Their  aim 
must  be  to  bring  the  whole  class  of  architects, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  the  same  style  as  that 
which  they  looked  for  from  those  who  were 
the  hope  of  the  profession  in  the  future.  The 
keynote  of  the  whole  scheme  which  Mr.  Blom¬ 
field  had  initiated  was  that  architecture  should 
be  based  upon  constructive  principles — that 
was  merely  saying  that  architecture  was  not  a 
matter  of  fancy  and  imagination  and  caprice, 
but  that  it  was  founded  upon  reason  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  ;  that  the  development  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  past,  if  they  traced  it  out  scientifically 
and  with  a  true  historical  spirit,  would  be 
found  to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  in  the  first 
place  from  suggestions  and  difficulties  of  con¬ 
struction  and  difficulties  of  material  and 
appliances,  which  had  been,  in  fact,  the  most 
powerful  means  of  inspiration  to  the  architect. 
The  true  artistic  spirit  seized  upon  those 
difficulties  and  suggestions,  and  from  them  pro¬ 
duced  the  finest  productions  of  art.  Well, 
they  wished  to  bring  back  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tecture  to  that  view.  That  being  the  keynote  of 
their  plan,  the  point  was,  how  were  they  to  apply 
it  ?  He  was  glad  to  see  there  was  to  be  no 
strict  test  for  admission  to  their  courses  of  study. 
The  great  thing  was  to  sweep  up  all  those, 
whoever  they  were,  upon  whom  they  had  to  rely 
for  their  buildings.  For  ordinary  buildings 
it  was  well  known  that  architects  as  a  rule  were 
not  employed.  Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  build¬ 
ings  were  put  up  without  any  architect.  Were 
they  to  be  content  to  leave  them  to  their  chance, 
or  were  they  to  try  to  do  something  to  raise 
the  level  of  architecture  allround  ?  He  trusted 
that  scheme  would  be  as  useful  to  builders  and 
engineers  as  it  was  to  those  who  were  more 
strictly  speaking  architects.  For  ordinary 
domestic  architecture,  which  rose  about  them 
in  the  development  of  building  estates  and  so  on, 
it  was  inevitable  that  it  would  be  done  not  by 
professional  architects  but  by  people  who  were 
architects  in  a  fashion,  but  not  those  they  called 
professional  architects.  He  remembered  a  case 
where  one  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge,  having 
some  land  to  develope,  thought  they  would 
exercise  an  artistic  influence  upon  the  design, 
and  they  employed  an  architect  to  design  the 
kind  of  house  they  wished  to  put  up,  and  then 
they  offered  the  land  in  the  market  for  builders. 
Not  a  builder  moved.  They  waited  a  long  time, 
and  the  land  did  not  go  off,  and  then  they 


relaxed  the  conditions,  and  allowed  the  builder 
to  design  his  buildings  under  certain  approval, 
and  the  land  was  covered  with  buildings  in  a 
short  time.  That  showed  what  must  be  the 
case,  and  it  was  for  them  to  remedy  that  state 
of  things.  These  men,  if  taught  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  architecture,  would 
do  better  things  than  they  had  been  doing. 
He  was  happy,  therefore,  to  think  that  there 
would  be  no  test  to  restrain  anybody  coming 
in  to  improve  himself.  Sir  A.  Rucker  said  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  the  syllabus  too 
rigid,  and  he  thought  the  syllabus  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  suggestions  to  different  schools. 
He  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  school  tied 
down  to  a  final  system  of  instruction.  They 
must  allow  for  the  peculiarities  of  different 
places.  Some  teachers  had  a  greater  facility 
for  teaching  in  a  certain  way,  and  they  might 
be  hampered  by  the  strict  rule  of  a  syllabus  to 
which  they  might  be  obliged  to  conform.  A 
syllabus  would  be  immensely  useful  which  sug¬ 
gested  the  lines  that  instruction  might  usefully 
take,  but  which  did  not  tie  the  teacher  and  pupil 
down  to  one  particular  curriculum.  In  South 
Kensington  the  Council  of  Art  had  lately 
produced  a  syllabus  to  send  all  round  the 
country,  but  it  took  the  form  of  suggestions, 
and  the  different  art  schools  were  permitted 
a  certain  latitude.  There  was  also  the  question 
of  visitors.  Part  of  the  scheme  which  they  had 
been  elaborating  at  South  Kensington  for  the 
different  art  schools  consisted  of  the  hope  that 
they  would  have  visitors  to  go  round  and  help 
the  masters  with  suggestions.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  scheme  described  that  night  could 
be  brought  in  any  way  in  relation  to  that.  It  was 
quite  possible  they  might  put  themselves  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that,  and  it  would  be  very  helpful.  Then 
there  were  the  workshops,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  difficult  matter.  Whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrange  with  builders  to  allow  the 
students  to  have  the  run  of  their  workshops 
he  did  not  know.  To  start  workshops  of  their 
own  would  be  expensive,  and  could  only  be  done 
in  large  towns.  In  remote  places  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  the  students  the  same 
facilities.  A  great  deal  of  good  would  b6 
got  by  their  alliance  with  other  artists.  If 
painters  and  sculptors  and  architects  could  all 
mix  more  together  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  for  all.  If  every  sculptor  learned  a  little 
architecture  it  would  do  him  an  immense  deal 
of  good,  and  if  architects  mixed  with  those 
decorative  artists  with  whom  afterwards  they 
might  be  allied  it  would  give  them  greater 
ideas.  But  everything,  after  all,  depended 
upon  the  student.  They  might  provide  the 
best  education  in  the  world,  but  it  depended 
upon  the  man,  after  all.  He  believed  a 
great  deal  in  the  picking-up  system  himself, 
and  that  the  most  education  could  do  was 
to  make  it  easier  for  a  man  to  pick  up  know¬ 
ledge.  They  should  put  opportunities  and 
suggestions  in  their  way,  and  help  them  in 
difficulties,  but  beyond  that  he  had  not  much 
faith  m  any  system  of  education.  They  might 
provide  the  fount,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  say  when  the  wild  asses  came  down 
whether  they  would  quench  their  thirst  there. 

Mr.  John  Slater  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
Blomfield  for  the  immense  amount  of  time  he 
had  devoted  to  the  question.  With  regard 
to  the  few  words  which  fell  from  Mr.  Statham 
as  to  the  French  sysfem  of  education,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  great  drawback  of 
the  French  system  was  that  it  tended  to  stereo¬ 
type  the  methods  of  the  people  who  followed  it. 
He  remembered  someone  in  the  room  remark¬ 
ing  that  when  an  eminent  French  architect  came 
over  to  this  country  and  saw  the  number  of 
drawings  in  the  building  papers  done  by  young 
men,  he  said  that  with  all  their  system  of 
education  in  France  they  could  never  hope  to 
get  such  originality  as  he  saw  here.  It  was 
stereotyping  that  they  should  avoid,  and  Mr. 
Blomfield  had  explained  that  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  that  sense  which  they  were 
advocating  in  their  scheme  of  education.  He 
heartily  endorsed  what  fell  from  Sir  A.  Rucker 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  student  who  intended 
to  practice  architecture  having  an  all-round 
education,  and  mixing  with  those  with  whom 
he  would  probably  have  to  work  in  after  life. 
He  felt  perfectly  sure  that  the  more  all  round 
a  man  was — granting,  of  course,  his  genius  and 
capacity  for  taking  pains — the  better  an  archi¬ 
tect  he  would  be. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  that  during  his 
many  years5  connexion  with  the  Institute  things 
never  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  hopeful  as  they 
were  at  the  present  moment.  He  took  it  that 


it  was  to  the  schools  of  art  which  Mr.  Jackson 
had  alluded  to  that  builders  and  others  must 
turn  for  any  degree  of  elementary  instruction 
in  architecture.  Architects  as  a  professional 
body  could  not  be  expected  to  teach  builders 
the  art  of  architecture,  because  architects  had 
to  take  a  more  limited  view  and  try  to  train 
their  own  students  as  professional  architects. 
The  teaching  of  applied  design  had  been  very 
materially  improved,  as  anyone  would  have  seen 
by  going  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art  Exhibition 
which  was  held  last  year.  It  was  true  that 
a  great  many  of  those  students  who  were 
most  successful  in  the  architectural  depart¬ 
ment  in  National  Students’  Competitions  were 
those  who  had  competed  for  prizes  at  that 
Institute,  and,  personally,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  the  original  work  was  limited,  and 
that  if  a  design  which,  for  instance,  had  gained 
the  Soane  medallion  at  that  Institute  was  not 
allowed  to  receive  a  gold  medal  at_South  Ken¬ 
sington.  There'  was  no  doubt  that  the  present 
educational  scheme  was  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance.  He  had  been  to  Liverpool  lately  and 
heard  of  the  immense  good  that  Professor 
Simpson  had  done  there,  where  he  had  raised 
the  whole  status  of  the  architectural  pupils' in 
the  town.  All  these  circumstance  should 
give  them  hope.  What  struck  him  most  was 
that  the  Institute,  which  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
teaching  body,  was  seriously  taking  up  this 
education  question  which  competition  abroad 
was  forcing  on  them.  Whether  they  agreed 
with  the  French  or  American  or  German 
systems  or  not,  they  must  make  themselves 
more  competent  in  the  craft  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  What  he  wished  to  emphasise 
was  the  need  of  co-operation  amongst  the  whole 
of  the  profession,  for  he  was  afraid  the  majority 
of  English  architects  did  not  take  that  interest 
in  this  problem  which  it  was  imperative  they 
should.  All  over  the  country  there  must  be  a 
co-operation  and  unified  action  or  they  would 
never  succeed. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  (Sheffield)  believed  the 
scheme  would  be  most  cordially  received  in  the 
provinces  and  carefully  considered.  The  scheme 
was  very  comprehensive,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  elastic  and  full  of  detail,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  it  that  night.  One  point, 
however,  he  thought  had  been  overlooked, 
which  was  that  in  the  syllabus  there  was  no 
provision  for  elementary  art  training.  Mr. 
Blomfield  pointed  out  that  the  art  of  architec¬ 
ture  was  the  putting  of  sound  construction  into 
beautiful  form,  and  to  his  mind  the  very  first 
thing  a  young  architect  ought  to  learn  was  to 
draw  and  shade  and  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  surface  and  the  beauty  and  variation  ot 
shadows,  and  study  form  in  every  way,  and  also 
colour.  He  thought  that  might  well  be  put 
in  as  a  sixth  subject.  . 

Mi-.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  features  of  the  scheme  was 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  centralise  the  archi¬ 
tectural  training  in  London.  The  object 
appeared  to  be  to  distribute  it  at  least  arnongs 
the  great  provincial  centres.  There  mus, 
however,  be  always  a  class  of  students  w  0 
were  not  to  be  reached  in  that  way.  There  mus 
be  many  whose  parents  lived  in  small  country 
towns  out  of  the  reach  of  schools  where  arcw- 
tecture  was  taught.  Those  students  would  uj . 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  articled  in  smau 
country  towns,  and  how  were  they  to 
reached  ?  There  they  had  another  great  poo- 
lem,  and  it  was  one  which  the  scheme  did  no 
present  propose  to  deal  with.  Hejelt  that  tli 
means  by  which  the  difficulty  could  be  o  ^ 
come  was  not  difficult.  It  was  by  oorrespo 

dence.  Correspondence-teachingjiad  hit 

been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons. 
He  had  had  twenty  years’  experience  ol  it,  am. 
could  assure  them  that  it  was  a  successful  sy  • 

He  would  like  that  question  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  hand  with  a  view  to  teaching  those 
lived  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Corlette  said  he  was  of  opinio 
that  the  period  after  the  student  had  eon 
special  school  work  would  be  better  leng 
to  three  vears.  Two  years  seemed  to  him  r 


to  three  years.  Two  years  s 
short,  especially  if  the  pupil  was  to  spen  P 
of  that  two  years  in  carrying  on  the  wor 
had  begun  in  the  school.  He  took  it  that  so 
of  that  work  would  be  done  in  the  day,  ,, 
if  a  man  had  to  work  night  after  night  e 
not  be  much  use  in  the  daytime.  „ 

field  had  mentioned  the  study  of  old  1  u 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  study 
buildings  was  done  a  little  more  unde  ^ 
TT  Bi’nn  +.Vi till  urns  usual  in  tll6  past  it  U1  g 


vision  than  was  usual  in  the  past  i 
very  [useful  for  future  students. 
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to  take  up  a  definite  period  of  arohiteo- 
?  ra.velooment,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
ate  selected  a  certain  building  and  during 
fe  student  days  made  a  study  of  it  from  the 
.1  .ton  to  the  roof— not  for  a  few  weeks, 
ft  ,  year  or  two  years  This  might  lead 
S,  while  studying  the  building,  to  understand 
cnrnpthinc  of  the  artistic  ancl  general  history 
of  the  period  during  which  it  was  built.  By  that 
would  add  interest  to  his  studies  as  an 
architect,  and  not  necessarily  make  him  an 
orMneolohst  With  regard  to  drawing,  it  might 
StS?  they.  architects,  looked 

upon  drawing  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  more 
S  a  hard  craft  which  had  to  be  learned  so  as  to 
.“]ain  their  ideas  to  others.  He  understood  that 
.•liat  jir.  Blomfield  meant  by  uniformity  was 
that  in  their  aims  and  principles  there  should  be 
uniformity,  but  that  there  should  be  great 
diversity  of  method  in  the  teaching  which  should 
beadopted  in  the  various  centres.  In  the  case  of 
architecture  they  were  dealing  with  a  question  of 
education  which  might  be  considered  as  an 
Imperial  affair.  They  had  some  thoughts  of 
Australia  and  Canada  in  their  minds  when  they 
thought  of  architecture,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  Australia  he  knew  there  was  a  very 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  men  out  there  to  be 
much  more  in  touch  with  things  in  the  Old  World 
than  they  were  at  present.  In  Australia  they 
had  none  of  the  old  buildings  which  they  had  in 
Europe  to  study,  and  whether  it  was  possible 
to  open  up  any  communication  with  them  and 
let.  them  see  more  by  models  or  by  drawings 
what  had  been  done  in  the  past,  and  what  was 
being  done  in  the  present,  was  a  question  which 
might  perhaps  be  considered  by  some  representa¬ 
tive  committee. 

Hr.  H.  G.  Ibberson  said  much  had  been  said 
about  instruction,  but  little  about  examination. 
He  felt  there  was  always  a  tendency  if  examina¬ 
tions  were  put  to  the  front  for  that  somewhat 
dangerous  individual,  the  professional  crammer, 
to  come  into  play.  There  was  the  danger  where 
examinations  were  made  prominent  that  people 
would  look  at  the  examination  as  the  end  rather 
than  the  means,  and  instead  of  attaining  a  true 
education,  which  was  to  act  with  intelligence, 
a  man  was  made  more  or  less  of  a  machine.  He 
also  felt  there  was  a  danger  in  schemes  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  instructor  would  enforce  his 
mind  and  his  ideas  with  too  great  vigour  upon 
the  pupil,  and  so  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
individuality  which  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  in  connexion  with  a  profession  like  theirs. 

If  he  might  go  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
he  would  like  to  say  he  hoped  in  the  new  scheme 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  be 
taught  what  might  be  described  as  the  gentle 
art  of  condemning  materials.  He  remembered 
an  examination  where  there  was  an  estimable 
gentleman  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  on  the 
table  there  were  specimens  of  materials,  but 
he  did  not  remember  that  there  was  one  material 
which  was  bad,  and  he  found  it  more  important 
for  him  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good 
deal  and  bad  deal  than  between  deal  and  oak. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  said  he  was  pleased  to 
hear  what  Sir  A.  Rucker  said,  and  he  felt  that 
what  was  wanted  was  another  Cecil  Rhodes  to 
found  a  professorship  of  architecture  at  the 
older  Universities,  and,  if  possible,  have  a  final 
school  in  architecture.  Architecture,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  was  far  more  important  than  medicine 
even,  but  it  seemed  to  be  absolutely  neglected 
by  the  public  so  far  as  any  education  went. , 
He  was  at  a  public  school,  but  drawing  was  prac¬ 
tically  untaught  ;  it  was  mere  mechanical  work 
of  little  good  to  anyone.  There  was  one  way 
for  a  student  to  acquire  practical  knowledge 
after  he  was  out  of  his  articles  which  Mr. 
Blomfield  did  not  mention,  and  that  was 
by  going  as  clerk  of  the  works.  He  was 

perfectly  certain  if  young  architects  went  as 
clerks  of  works  they  would  get  much  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge.  It  had  been  said  that  Mr. 
Blomfield  originated  this  scheme,  but  the  papers 
read  in  1887  at  the  Conference  of  Architects 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  what  was  now  brought 
forward.  He  trusted  most  sincerely  that  the 
outcome  of  this  scheme  would  be  more  prolific  of 
good  than  that  conference  in  the  past.  He 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Jackson  say  he 
was  doubtful  about  the  result.  He  (the  speaker) 
was  not  afraid  of  the  result  provided  they  had 
an  examination  to  look  forward  to.  He  believed 
were  about  10  per  cent,  of  architects,  and 
probably  members  of  all  other  professions, 
who  would  succeed  and  get  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  who  did  not  believe  in  examinations, 
and  would  work  without  examinations,  but  the 
other  JO  per  cent.,  unless  they  had  some  exami¬ 
nation  to  work  up  to,  would  never  read  and 


'emember  what  they  read.  The  great  idea  of 
education  was  to  put  into  one’s  head  everything 
they  ought  to  know,  but  there  were  few  who  had 
such  a  retentive  memory  that  they  could 
remember  all  these  things.  What  the  young 
architect  wanted  was  to  know  what  books  he 
could  refer  to  on  any  particular  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  had  a  good, 
practical  paper.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  on  details,  but  that 
depended  so  much  upon  the  outlook  and  general 
experience  of  the  architects  themselves.  While 
uniformity  was  essential,  as  they  had  heard,  it 
was  not  essential  that  the  details  should  be 
altogether  uniform,  but  they  might  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  different 
localities  where  schools  exist.  He  thought  the 
remarks  they  heard  very  much  cleared  the 
ground,  and  when  this  scheme  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Board  came  before  them  they  would  be 
able  to  accept  it  generally  to  the  advantage  of 
architectural  education. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Blomfield  said  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
number  of  excellent  suggestions  which  had  been 
made.  He  did  not  follow  them  all  entirely, 
and  could  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Woodthorpe’s 
suggestions  about  the  Universities. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  :  I  said  they  should  make 
one  final  school  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Blomfield.  said  as  to  the  suggestion  of 
young  architects  acting  as  clerks  of  works,  he 
did  not  think  he  would  learn  anything  unless 
under  proper  control.  It  would  not  be  fair 
for  the  client,  for  the  builder  would  have  him 
at  every  point.  A  reference  had  been  made 
,to  him  being  the  author  of  the  scheme,  and  he 
would  like  to  put  that  right  at  once.  This 
report  was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board,  and  was  put  together  as  the  result  of  the 
opinions  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  it  was  therefore  the  collective  effort  of  a 
great  many  gentlemen  who  had  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  it,  and  he  need  hardly  mention 
the  immense  debt  they  owed  to  Sir  Aston- Webb, 
who  was  the  chairman  and  had  guided  their 
deliberations.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  deal  with  the  many  points  which  had  been 
raised.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  had  made  some 
excellent  remarks,  although  he  could  not  quite 
agree  with  him  about  the  National  Exhibition. 
His  experience  had  been  a  little  different.  The 
students  seemed  to  him  to  fail  precisely  in  this 
point — the  practical  grasp  of  architecture.  They 
made  beautiful  fronts,  but  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  it  all  meant.  The  tribute  to  Professor 
Simpson’s  work  he  heartily  endorsed,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  continue  that  work  in  London. 
Air.  Statham  made  some  very  interesting 
remarks  in  regard  to  French  architecture, 
but  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  him  with  regard 
to  the  drawings  to  which  they  must  undoubtedly 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Air.  Statham  said  he  was  not  advocating  the 
French  system.  He  only  said  there  was  a  fine 
side  to  it. 

Mr.  Blomfield  said  he  thought  it  possible 
that  the  fine  side  might  be  got  without  all  this 
trouble.  They  did  not  want  the  student  to 
look  only  at  Gothic  tracery,  but  to  think  for  him¬ 
self  and  use  his  own  material  as  an  intelligent 
person  with,  of  course,  full  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  past.  They  were  all 
grateful  for  the  generous  welcome  Sir  A.  Rucker 
had  given  to  this  scheme,  and  it  was  a  most 
encouraging  thing  that  the  educational  authori¬ 
ties  of  London  were  doing  their  best  to  assist 
them.  He  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  in 
the  paper  that  the  uniformity  was  not  uni¬ 
formity  of  detail,  but  of  point  of  view.  They 
wanted  all  the  schools  to  be  worked  from  the 
same  point  of  view  and  leave  every  individual 
unhampered. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  Monday,  March  6,  when  an 
election  of  members  would  take  place. 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — Alderman  Sir 
Walter  Wilkin,  K.C.M.G.,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  presenting  a  stained-glass  window 
for  the  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Wellington  monument,  which 
is  to  be  altered  and  refitted  as  the  Chapel  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Church  of  St.  Peter  Hungate,  Elm  Hill, 
Norwich. — It  is  stated  that  the  Consistory 
Court  will  be  asked  to  grant  a  faculty  for  the 
demolition  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter 
Hungate,  on  Elm  Hill.  The  church  is  cruci¬ 
form  on  plan,  with  a  western  tower,  and  is 
constructed  mainly  of  flint.  The  interior  was 
restored  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 


I  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

|  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  our  report 
of  Mr.  C.  S.  Spooner’s  paper  on  “Church 
Sittings  read  before  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  given  in  our  last  issue  : — 

Stalls  and  Desks. 

(t  Mr.  Alicklethwaite’s  tract  tells  us  that 

•  Well-furnished  churches  had  stalls  with 
misericords,  or  turn-up  seats  and  desks  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  returned  at  the 
west  end  against  the  screen.  Parish  churches 
had  only  one  row  of  stalls,  but  sometimes 
there  was  a  bench  in  front  of  the  desks 
for  the  use  of  song  boys.  Poor  churches  had 
plain  settles  instead  of  stalls.” 

The  growth  of  the  choir  in  most  modern 
churches  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of 
accommodation.  I  must  say  I  think  many 
churches  have  too  large  a  choir.  The  old 
arrangement  can  hardly  be  improved  upon, 
unless  it  is  considered  better  to  turn  the  choir 
out  of  the  chancel  and  put  it  into  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
to  be  said  for  both  plans,  and,  where  the  chancel 
is  small,  it  is  certainly  better  not  to  block  it 
up  with  choir  seats  and  organ. 

One  row  of  seats  for  men  and  one  for  boys 
on  each  side  of  the  chancel  should  be  enough 
for  any  parish  church.  I  think  it  is  better  not 
to  divide  the  seats  with  arms  or  elbows, 
as  that  arrangement  would  make  the  whole 
very  long  and  would  fill  up  the  chancel  too 
much.  The  great  thing  is  to  arrange  the  seats 
not  only  to  leave  plenty  of  room  in  the  chancel, 
but  also  to  give  the  appearance  of  space.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  raise  the  choir  seats 
above  the  level  of  the  chancel,  and  better  to 
stand  them  on  the  floor.  If  raised,  too  much 
prominence  is  given  to  the  choir.  No  better 
arrangement  has  yet  been  devised  than  that  of 
returning  the  back  row  of  seats  against  the 
screen  for  the  clergy.  These  seats  might  very 
properly  be  divided  by  elbows,  when  that  luxury 
can  be  paid  for.  The  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  are  that  the  clergy  are  brought 
well  out  into  the  church,  in  the  most  convenient 
position  for  them  to  take  the  services.  In 
the  greater  part  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer  they  act  as  the  spokesmen  for  the 
people,  and  should  face  the  same  way,  and  in 
the  parts  where  they  address  the  people  they 
only  have  to  turn  round  where  they  stand  to 
do  so.  They  are  not  separated  from  the 
choir,  and  yet  occupy  the  most  important 
places — as  they  should — and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  staff  connected  with  the  parish, 
and  generally  some  over  for  any  extra  clergy 
who  may  be  present  on  special  occasions. 

The  desks  should  not  be  too  near  the  seats, 
nor  too  high,  plenty  of  room  should  be  left 
for  kneeling,  and  the  height  convenient  for 
that  attitude ;  there  should  also  be  an  extra 
shelf,  or  shelves,  for  books  below  the  desks. 
The  boys  will  only  want  a  desk,  which  should 
be  as  small-  as  convenience  will  allow.  Mr. 
Percy  Dearmer,  in  his  book,  suggests  that  boys 
behave  better  without  a  desk  and  kneel  upright, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  very  desirable,  and  it  would 
look  better  in  the  church,  but  it  strikes  me  as 
being  a  little  hard  on  the  boys  to  have  no  place 
for  their  books. 

The  great  lectern  stood  in  the  middle  of  • 
the  choir,  and  upon  it  lay  the  books  for  the 
choir  office  and  the  service  of  the  altar.  Now 
that  everyone  can  have  his  own  book  such  a 
lectern  is  unnecessary.  It  is,  however,  usual 
to  provide  one  for  a  big  Bible.  The  old  lecterns 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle  were  probably  used 
to  read  the  Gospel  from,  and  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  form  is  equally 
suitable  to  read  the  lessons  from,  and,  if  artisti¬ 
cally  treated  and  made  very  unlike  a  real 
bird,  may  be  rather  nice. 

Personally,  I  don’t  think  the  form  a  very  good 
or  suitable  one  for  a  desk  to  carry  a  book. 
The  thing  is,  after  all,  a  desk,  and  the  more 
it  looks  like  what  it  is  the  better.  The  various 
attempts  one  has  seen  at  a  figure  representing 
an  angel  holding  the  book  upon  his  head  would, 
if  even  passably  executed,  be  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  apply  to  caryatides. 

The  form  of  a  double  or  single  desk  seems  to 
me  to  be  much  the  best ;  it  may  be  treated  m  a 
great  many  different  ways,  with  or  without 
candle-holders,  and  maybe  made  of  either  wood 
or  metal.  The  lectern  should  stand  on  a  step 
or  platform  raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  church. 
The  top  of  the  desk  should  not  be  too  high,  or 
the  reader’s  voice  is  checked.  This  is  one  of 
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the  few  cases  in  which  utility  clashes  with 
appearance.  In  the  case  of  a  single  desk, 
it  certainly  looks  better  for  it  to  be  steep, 
and  to  rise  well  in  front,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  which  ought  to  be  sacrificed. 

A  long  lectern  cloth  over  the  desk,  and  hang¬ 
ing  low  down  front  and  back  looks  extremely 
well.  It  should  be  of  rather  heavy  material, 
the  exact  width  of  the  desk,  and  be  finished 
with  a  good  fringe  at  each  end.  It  may  be 
decorated  with  embroidery,  but,  if  so,  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  embroidery,  or  else 
none  at  all,  and  the  design  should,  I  think, 
be  restrained  and  quiet,  something  that  will 
give  a  rich  general  effect.  Embroidery  is 
necessarily  expensive,  and,  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
good  and  artistically  done,  it  is  rather  disagree¬ 
able  than  otherwise.  Poor  churches  must 
dispense  with  such  an  expensive  luxury. 
A  good  woven  material  will  look  very  much 
better  than  any  but  the  best  embroidery. 

The  Organ,  etc. 

It  is  important,  when  planning  a  church, 
to  provide  a  place  for  the  organ.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  best  position  for  it,  and' 
I  understand  that  musicians  agree  that  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  or  the  rood  loft,  is  the  best  place 
for  it.  There  are  objections  to  both  of  these 
places  if  the  church  is  not  very  lofty.  Unless 
there  is  a  clearstory,  a  large  west  window  is 
necessary  to  light  the  church  and  an  organ  at 
the  west  end  would  block  up  this  window. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  clearstory  look 
well  from  the  outside,  unless  a  good  deal  of 
money  can  be  spent  upon  the  building.  I  have 
not  seen  a  modern  inexpensive  church  with  a 
clearstory  that  seems  to  me  successful  exter¬ 
nally.  I  particularly  dislike  a  lean-to  roof 
over  the  aisles.  Lofty  aisles  with  a  flat  roof  and 
a  parapet  get  over  the  difficulty,  but  this  is, 
of  course,  rather  expensive  and  may  not  suit 
the  position  of  the  church.  A  minimum  height 
of  17  ft.  is  wanted  for  an  organ,  and  that  will 
only  do  for  a  small  one— 33  ft.  is  wanted  for  a 
fair-sized  organ.  A  clear  space  of  even  17  ft. 
above  the  rood  loft  to  the  wall  plate  means  a 
lofty  church.  The  organ  should  be  divided 
and  placed  each  side  of  the  loft  in  any  case,  as 
the  middle  is  required  for  the  rood. 

It  is  obviously  objectionable  to  shut  the  organ 
up  in  a  small  chamber.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
is  to  divide  it  and  provide  two  small,  shallow 
transepts  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  for  the 
swell-box  and  other  parts,  and  to  bracket  out 
for  the  pipes.  The  drawback  to  this  plan  is 
that  it  adds  a  good  bit  to  the  cost  of  the  organ. 

I  shall  be  much  interested  to  hear  how  others 
have  got  over  the  difficulty. 

The  organ  case  may  be  made  a  very  pretty 
thing  in  a  church,  especially  if  the  instrument  is 
bracketed  out  from  the  wall.  Unless  the  pipes 
are  gilt,  they  look  best  the  natural  colour, 
and,  if  decorated  at  all,  the  patterns  should 
be  very  quiet  and  not  conspicuous  and  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  pipes  always  look  like  organ 
pipes  and  nothing  else.  They  can  be  grouped 
to  suit  the  position  and  surroundings,  and  can 
be  supported  by  bands  or  rails  framed  into, 
or  attached  to,  posts  or  uprights.  The  lower 
part  must  be  panelled,  to  hide  the  bellows 
and  the  unsightly  parts  of  the  instrument. 
It  is  better  to  arrange  for  the  organ  to  be  blown 
by  a  small  gas  or  oil  engine  or  an  electric 
motor,  as  being  more  convenient  and,  I 
understand,  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  hand 
labour.  But  if  the  organ  is  to  be  blown  by 
hand,  then  the  lever  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  blower  is  not  shut  up  in  a  chamber 
where  he  cannot  take  part  in  the  service. 


Late  mediseval  pews  still  remain  in  some 
tiurches.  Where  they  were  provided,  they 
rere  arranged  with  wide  alleys  both  in  nave 
nd  aisles,  and  were  placed  in  a  block  towards 
lie  east  of  the  church,  leaving  a  wide  space 
t  the  west  end.  Modern  churches  are  too 
mch  blocked  with  pews  or  chairs  to  look  well. 
Lt  St  Agnes’,  Kennington,  I  noticed  many  of 
lie  chairs— which,  by  the  way,  are  not  battented 
agether— are  piled  together  at  one  side  out  of 
he  way,  leaving  a  good  many  in  a  block  each 
ide  of  the  middle  alley  towards  the  east  of  the 
ave,  quite  enough  for  use  on  a  week-day. 
'his  not  only  has  a  very  good  eftect  in  the 
hurch  but  it  gathers  a  smaU  congregation 
Dgether.  English  people  seem  to  be  very 
hv  and  they  will  slip  into  a  church  and  take  a 
jat  in  the  nearest  back  row  that  is  unoccupied. 
7e  have  all  seen  a  very  fair  congregation 
:attered  about  over  a  good-sized  church, 
ving  a  sense  that  there  are  very  few  present. 


Some  of  these  medieval  pews  are  very  nice 
pieces  of  furniture.  They  may  not  be  very 
comfortable,  but  comfort  is  a  more  or  less 
modern  invention  or  discovery  in  the  north. 
We  must  remember  that  people  in  the  middle 
ages  went  to  church  to  take  part  in  the  service 
of  the  altar,  not  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  sermon, 
and  these  pews  would  not  be  used  for  sitting 
very  much.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  much  more  kneeling  and  standing 
than  English  people  have  been  accustomed  to 
of  recent  years,  and,  besides  this,  these  seats 
were  not  much  more  uncomfortable  than  the 
seats  the  people  had  at  home.  They  generally 
have  a  solid  end,  shaped  at  top,  sometimes  into 
a  “  poppy-head,”  with  a  moulding  running 
down  the  edges,  and  the  outer  face  was  very 
often  carved.  The  seat  was  framed  into  these 
ends,  and  also  a  rail,  often  moulded  and  carved, 
to  lean  against.  One  or  two  rails  lower  than  the 
seat  strengthened  the  construction.  The  pews 
at  the  older  of  the  two  churches  at  Walsingham, 
in  Norfolk  (I  forget  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated),  are  the  best  examples  I  know  of 
medieval  pews. 

The  church  itself,  too,  is  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  a  XIVth  century  parish  church — 
unrestored.  I  think  pews  should  be  made  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible  and  fight  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  either  solid  ends  or  framed  ends 
and  with  low  backs,  to  enable  people  to  kneel 
comfortably  and  reverently.  The  rule  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  that  seats  must 
be  3  ft.  from  back  to  back  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  minimum — 3  ft.  3  in.  is  better. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  designed  the  best  modern 
pews  that  I  have  seen  for  the  church  he  built 
at  Bedford  Park.  As  to  material,  of  course 
any  wood  may  be  used.  There  is  one,  however, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  tolerated — 
I  mean  varnished  pitch-pine.  In  colour  and 
grain,  I  think,  it  will  most  certainly  disfigure 
any  building  into  which  it  is  put.  Without 
varnish  it  might  be  just  tolerable.  I  cannot 
see  why  cheap  pews  should  not  be  painted  and 
varnished.  If  the  painting  is  well  done  and  the 
varnish  allowed  to  harden  before  they  are 
used,  they  will  last  for  a  very  long  time,  and, 
when  very  shabby,  they  can  be  repainted 
and  made  to  look  as  good  as  new.  A  harmonious 
and  quiet  colour  can  be  used,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  look  of  the  church. 

The  Pul-pit. 

A  pulpit  “  was  ordered  by  the  injunctions  of 
1547  to  be  provided  where  it  did  not  already 
exist.”  The  pulpit  may  stand  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer 
says  : — “  As  a  rule,  it  should  not  be  east  of  the 
easternmost  row  of  seats,  but  should  project 
a  row  or  two  into  the  seats  on  its  side.”  He 
further  suggests  “  that  the  floor  of  the  pulpit 
be  not  lower  than  the  shoulder’s  of  the  people 
when  they  are  sitting  down,”  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  position  for  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  tried,  until  the  spot  in  the  church  is  found : — 
“  (1)  Where  the  voice  rings  truest  and  clearest 
with  least  effort.  (2)  Gesture  becomes  most 
easy  and  unrestrained.  (3)  The  largest  part 
of  the  congregation  can  be  seen.”  And  he 
adds,  “  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
same  place  will  be  best  for  all  these  purposes.” 
Obviously,  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  where  the  pulpit  would  hide  the  altar 
or  compete  with  it  in  importance  is  impossible. 

The  height  of  the  floor  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  church,  but  it  should  never 
be  very  high.  That  elevation  which  gives  the 
preacher  command  of  the  whole  congregation  is 
sufficient,  and  no  more  should  be  given.  The 
sides  of  the  pulpit  should  be  3  ft.  3  in.  above 
the  floor  of  it,  and  the  top  should  be  broad 
enough  to  hold  books.  A  small  removable 
desk  is  necessary  for  those  who  use  manu¬ 
script  or  notes.  It  should  be  so  contrived  as 
to  be  easily  raised  and  lowered  and  easily 
and  rigidly  fixed.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  this 
is  best  .made  of  metal,  with  a  leather  desk 
tightly  strained,  and  I  think  that  horrid 
little  cloth  called  by  the  shops  “  antipendium  ” 
should  be  eliminated.  The  diameter  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  ample,  never  less  than  3  ft. 
A  seat  is  unnecessary.  A  lower  shelf  inside  is 
useful  for  books,  and  a  secure  comer  for  a  glass 
of  water  where  it  cannot  be  upset  is  con¬ 
venient.  A  sounding-board  over  the  pulpit 
is  generally  advantageous  to  both  preacher 
and  congregation,  and  may  be  made  to  look 
very  well  in  the  church.  A  background  of  wood 
is  often  helpful  to  a  weak  voice.  I  think  wood 
is  very  much  the  best  material  for  a  pulpit ;  it 
looks  well  painted  and  adds  colour  to  the 


church.  Stone  and  marble  are  comparatively 
cold  in  this  climate,  and  so  is  metal. 

The  Font. 


After  the  altar,  the  font  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  church.  The  best  place  for  it 
is  at  the  west  end  in  the  middle.  If  there*  is- 
room,  let  it  stand  on  a  raised  platform,  as  at 
All  Hallows  Church,  Southwark,  for  instance. 
It  should  be  large  and  of  handsome  material, 
and  a  cover  is  essential,  which  may  be  made 
of  wood  or  metal.  Stone  or  marble  are  perhaps, 
the  best  materials  for  the  font,  although  metal 
may  be  used.  There  are  several  medieval 
fonts  of  cast  lead  still  existing.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  fine  fonts  with  lead,  but,  now  that  the 
water  is  blessed  at  every  baptism  and  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  earth  when  the  service  is  over, 
it  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  unless  a  porous 
stone  is  used.  Most  of  the  bishops,  however, 
I  believe,  still  require  it  to  be  done.  A  waste 
pipe  is  necessary,  with  a  plug.  This  pipe  must, 
discharge  into  a  dry  well  in  the  ground.  A 
desk  to  hold  the  priest’s  book  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  It  is  seldom  provided,  but  it  seems 
almost  necessary.  The  priest  can  hardly  hold 
the  child  and  the  book  while  he  is  administering 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  He  lays  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  font  usually,  but,  besides  the  risk 
of  its  being  tipped  into  the  font,  there  is  risk 
of  damage  by  splashes  of  water.  Such  a  desk 
should  be  of  metal,  with  perhaps  tightly-laced 
leather  to  carry  the  book.  It  might  be  remov¬ 
able,  fitting  into  sockets  in  the  font,  and  should 
be  easily  adjustable  to  any  angle  or  position. 

The  Litany  Desk. 

“  This  has  been  so  often  included,”  says 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  “  in  fists  purporting  to  be 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  that  it  is  mentioned  here, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  it  has  been 
inadvertently  omitted.  But  I  cannot  find  any 
evidence  of  its  use  so  early.  The  injunctions 
of  1547  ordered  that  immediately  before  High 
Mass  the  priest  and  others  of  the  choir,  not  the 
priest  alone,  as  is  now  the  custom,  should  kneel 
in  the  midst  of  the  church  and  there  sing  or 
say,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the  Litany.  This 
was  a  modification  of  the  old  procession,  and 
the  Litany  itself  was  often  called  the  Procession. 
Some  such  convenience  as  the  desk  very  likely 
soon  came  into  use,  but  the  only  mention  of 
anything  of  the  kind  for  many  years  that  I 
know  of  is  one  entry  in  some  churchwardens’ 
accounts  of  the  time  of  Mary  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Cheswardine,  Salop.  It  runs  for 
a  forme  to  serve  in  procession  tyme.’  This 
‘  forme,’  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  thing  for  the 
priest  and  others  to  kneel  at  when  singing  the 
‘  procession  ’  or  Litany.” 

“  Cousin,  in  1627,  as  Archdeacon  of  the  Last 
Riding,  inquires,  ‘  Have  you  a  little  faldstool 
or  desk  with  some  decent  carpet  over  it  in  the 
middle  alley  of  your  church  whereat  the  Litany 


may  be  said.’  ”  , 

The  Litany  desk  has  good  authority  and  has 
become  very  usual.  It  should  be  large  enoug  1 
for  two,  or  in  large  churches  three,  to  kneel 
side  by  side,  and  may  be  covered  by  a  cloth 
in  the  way  I  have  suggested  for  the  lectern. 

Bells. — A  parish  church  was  provided  with 
bells,  and  even  the  smallest  had  two.  It  would 
be  well  if  this  practice  could  be  revived,  as  a 
single  bell  has  a  depressing  effect. 

The  notice-hoards  on  the  door  or  in  the 
porch  are  usually  unsightly  things.  I  shoul 
like  to  see  well-designed  notice-boards  provided, 
with  the  permanent  notices  on  one  paintei 
with  good  lettering,  and  the  other  provider 
with  a  glazed  door  and  the  notices  within 
written  by  someone  who  has  learnt  to  wn  e 
so  that  they  may  be  legible  and  not  disagree¬ 
able  to  look  at.  , .  . 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  this  evening 
about  church  fittings.  There  are  several  things 
I  have  not  touched  upon,  not  that  tn  y 
are  unimportant,  but  because  I  feared 
occupy  too  much  of  your  time,  and  I  a 
afraid  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  aaa 
anything  to  that  which  has  already  been 
said  and  written  on  this  subject.  Aly  on 
excuse  is  that,  in  recapitulating  what  0  1 
have  said  and  written  very  much  better 
than  I  can  ever  hope  to,  I  may  have  bro  g 
together  certain  considerations  that  oug 
guide  us  in  designing  these  things,  and  w_ 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  younger  menJ. 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  so  far  has  not  been  turned  in  this  direc  • 
I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  how  these  g 
mn.v  bp.  made  beautiful,  but  unless  tl  J 
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...  ,  011iv  in  design  but  in  execution, 

’  ?  failures  Someone  has  well  said, 
ySJfJ  that  nature  mokes  is  beautiful, 
■»“  m*k*  should  be_lt  13 

twrog  if » Is  J0i” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Ms  paper,  Mr.  Spooner' 
Zed  some  interesting  lantern  shdes  of 
referred  to  in  his  lecture. 

“Kmy  Sirr  said  he  had  great  pleasure  rn 
/YOte  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spooner  for 
proposing  Mr.  Spooner  had  not 

‘  ,S“n?r  benefit  oF his  own  experi- 
mi  opinions,  but  he  had  gathered  together 
fit  amount  of  information  m  a  very  concrete 
tvm  and  had  mentioned  various  considerations 
S  should  be  present  when  one  was  engaged 
hi  designing  fittings  for  churches.  If  character 
lad  harmony  were  to  be  present  mom-churches, 
tw  were  at  least  three  consrderatrons  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  First,  there  must, 
be  training  of  mind  and  eye  to  control  and 
direct,  the  introduction  of  fittings  and  deoora- 
Lr  secondly,  good  artists  and  craftsmen 
must  he  employed  with  whom  there  must  be 
direct  intercourse ;  and,  thirdly,  the.  best 
materials  must  be  used.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  under  each  heading,  bit  all  the  con¬ 
siderations  had  been  well  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Spooner.  He  was  glad  the  lecturer  had  said 
that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mount  a 
frontal  on  a  screen.  It  was  essentially  a 
hanging,  and,  if  it  was  properly  lined,  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  hang  and  look  well. 
Sometimes  it  did  not  look  bad  with  a  few 
ifolds  showing.  Everyone  agreed  that  the  altar 
should  be  of  the  best  material,  but,  if  they 
coitld  not  have  much  ornamentation,  he  thought 
that  inlay  could  sometimes  be  used.  There 
was  a  suggestion  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts 
of  Waltham  Abbey  where  there  was  mention  of 
an  old  wooden  altar  desk  which  was  inlaid  with 
silver  plates.  As  to  the  pew,  Mr.  Spooner  men¬ 
tioned  some  he  had  come  across  in  Norfolk  as 
being  the  best  he  had  seen,  but  had  he  seen 
those  at  Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk  ?  There  was  no 
•country  in  Christendom  where  there  were  so 
many  old  rood  screens  left,  although  damaged, 
as  in  England.  Those  in  the  eastern 
•counties  suggest  that  there  must  have 
been  quite  a  school  of  Flemish  artists  over 
■here,  and  much  work  had  been  done  there,  0+ 
which  we  did  not  know  the  methods  employed 
— a  sort  of  gesso  work.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  samples 
of  hangings  sent  down  to  a  church  to  find 
•out  what  would  be  suitable.  It  was  almost' 
impossible  to  get  effective  work  unless  the  hang¬ 
ings  were  put  up  experimentally.  A  rood  loft 
might  be  quite  meaningless  now,  but  he' thought 
it  could  be  put  to  practical  use,  and,  with  the 
proper  adjuncts,  it  made  a  beautiful  addition 
to  a  screen.  There  were  accounts  which 
went  to  show  that  the  rood  lofts  had  little 
•organs  standing  by  the  rood  ar  d  figures,  and  the 
priest  on  occasion  sang  part  of  the  service  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  rood.  It  was  hopeless  to  get  nowa¬ 
days  such  a  font  cover  as  that  at  Ufford,  in 
Suffolk.  It  is  a  traceried  canopy  which  goes  up 
to  the  roof,  and  when  first  executed,  with  all  its 
colour  and  gilding  bright  upon  it,  one  could 
realise  bow  beautiful  it  must  have  been.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  beauty  of  the  altar 
•surroundings !  Mr.  Spooner  had  explained  the 
use  of  carpets,  and  Durandus  (Rationale)  men¬ 
tions  the  use  of  cloth  covers  for  the  choir 
benches.  At  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  cloth  covers 
were  used  in  much  the  same  way  on  occasions. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Eden  drew  attention  to  two  practical 
difficulties  with  which  the  architect  had  to  con¬ 
tend— (1)  the  gifts  of  well-meaning  persons.  If 

churches  were  not  to  be  flooded  with  the  brum¬ 
magem  products  of  the  ecclesiastical  shops  or 
the  efforts  of  amateurs,  the  clergy  must  make 
it  clear  that  they  will  accept  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  an  architect.  (2)  Bare  brick 
•  ™^nor8»  gloomy  red  or  grimy  yellow.  Such 
defied  the  utmost  skill  in  furnishing  and  decora¬ 
tion,  The  coarse  colour  of  brick  killed  all 
'refinement  of  painted  colour,  and  its  harsh 
surface  suggested  a  rude  grotto,  fitter  to  be 
ornamented  with  clinkers  and  oyster-shells 
than  with  refined  woodwork  or  rich  stuffs, 
the  only  remedy  was  plaster  and  white  wash, 
an  which  nothing  made  a  more  sympat  hetic 
background  to  delicate  or  sumptuous  fittings, 
e  architect  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
otween  essentials  and  non-essentials,  and  so 
use  upon  a  minimum  and  prevent  people 
luxuries  when  the  bare  necessities  of 
worship  were  lacking.  The  minimum  of  furn  i- 


ture  for  a  poor  mission  (exclusive  of  vestments 

and  vessels)  would  be  (1)  an  altar  of  stone 
provided  with  one  frontal,  two  sets  of  linen,  a 
pair  of  candlesticks,  and  a  cushion  for  the  book  ; 
(2)  a  reading  pew ;  (3)  a  font  with  cover ;  (4) 
kneeling  chairs  for  worshippers  ;  (5)  some  sort 
of  screen  or  temporary  barrier  between  sanctuary 
and  nave.  Pulpit,  lectern,  organ,  Litany  desk, 
reredos,  altar  rails,  could  be  added  later.  As  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  altar,  it  was  important 
that  it  should  not  be  too  narrow  on  grounds  both 
of  tradition  and  dignity.  Mediaeval  altars  were 
often  almost  square  or  plain — e.g.,  at  Xanten, 

12  ft.  by  7  ft. ;  at  Arundel,  12  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft. ; 
at  St.  Mark’s  (baptistry),  7  ft.  by  6  ft.  8  in. 
Nothing  made  so  satisfactory  an  altar  as  a  thick 
slab  on  a  plain  substructure  of  ashlar  or  brick 
plastered.  The  altar  was  too  solemn  a  thing  to 
be  trifled  with,  therefore  should  be  kept  severely 
plain.  The  frontal  was  its  proper  ornamentation, 
and  any  permanent  enrichment  was  seen  to  be 
misplaced  during  the  three  last  days  of  Holy 
Week,  when  altars  were  stripped.  Mr.  Spooner, 
he  thought,  had  dealt  too  tenderly  with  that: 
obnoxious  thing  the  altar-shelf.  It  lacked 
authority,  hid  the  reredos,  and  served  no  useful 
purpose.  Flowers  and  candles,  which  it  was 
designed  to  support,  formed  no  part  of  the 
decoration  of  altars.  Certain  French  nuns  of  the 
XVIItli  century  introduced  the  custom  of 
putting  nosegays  upon  altars,  a  custom  deplored 
by  learned  liturgists  of  the  time  ;  we  wanted  no 
frivolities  or  effeminacies  about  our  altars.  The 
floor  might  be  strewed  and  the  walls  garlanded 
with  flowers  on  occasion,  but  vegetable  matter 
should  never  he  left  to  decay  in  water  about  the 
altars.  The  two  candles  pertained  to  service 
time  only,  and  should  be  removed  between  while, 
just  as  the  chalice  and  paten  were  ;  it  being  only 
through  the  laziness  of  sextons  that  they  had 
come  to  be  left  permanently  on  the  altar  ;  so 
that  people  thought  of  them  as  mere  ornaments, 
just  as  Dresden  figures  were  ornaments  on  a 
mantelpiece.  He  considered  7  in.  much  too 
high  for  sanctuiry  steps,  and  recommended 
4&  in.  or  5  in.  as  more  suitable.  Chairs  were 
to  be  preferred  to  fixed  seats,  but  should  never 
be  battened  together,  still  less  screwed  to  the 
floor — a  method  which  combined  the  vices  of 
both  systems  and  lacked  the  advantages  of 
either. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Tait  said  that  Mr.  Spooner  observed 
that  the  altar,  even  where  of  reasonable  dimen¬ 
sions,  lacked  in  appearance  the  importance 
that  it  deserved,  and  he  (the  speaker)  under¬ 
stood  him  to  urge  that  its  importance  was  in  a 
great  measure  proportional  to  the  number  of 
steps  upon  which  it  was  placed.  His  own 
observation,  however,  led  him  to  a  contrary 
conclusion.  The  more  that  it  was  isolated, 
and  the  more  its  pyramidal  approach  was 
accentuated,  the  more  its  scale  was  reduced. 
Not  only  did  he  think  that  it  gained  in  dignity 
by  standing  upon  a  broad  platform,  but  if  the 
top  was  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  viewed 
from  the  nave,  another  dimension  was  added. 
The  rival  claims  for  the  position  of  the  organ 
did  not  come  into  every-day  practice.  A 
surpliced  choir  in  the  chancel  was  universally 
demanded,  as  far  as-.his  own  experience  went, 
when  any  additions  to  the  accommodation 
of  a  church  were  undertaken,  and  where  the 
choir  was  the  organ  must  be.  Therefore,  a 
chamber  immediately  behind  the  choir  was 
rendered  necessary.  Nor  was  the  sheltering  of 
tone,  provided  by  a  chamber,  an  undesirable 
quality  in  the  case  of  the  average  parish  organ. 
One  advantage  to  be  gained  by  placing  the 
choir  in  a  west  gallery  would  be  the  space  thus 
gained  in  the  chancel.  Space  was  a  necessary 
accessory  to  dignity  of  ceremonial,  and  the 
chancel  under  such  circumstances  might  also 
well  be  shortened,  thus  bringing  the  altar 
within  nearer  view.  Its  present  position — 
pushed  closely  against  the  east  wall — compared 
ill  with  its  older  position  upon  the  chord  of  the 
apse.  Space  behind  the  altar  was,  he  was 
persuaded,  eminently  desirable  for  effect,  but 
probably  no  adequate  effect  was  to  be  obtained 
in  the  presence  of  a  window  situate,  as  custom 
dictates,  immediately  over  the  altar,  the  result 
being  that  nothing  beneath  it  was  seen  with 
distinctness.  It  would  seem  to  him  neither  a 
serious  innovation  nor  an  impracticable  one 
were  the  morning  chapel  to  be  placed  eastwards 
of  the  chancel,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
a  lady  chapel.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel 
could  then  be  treated  as  an  arcade,  as  was 
often  done  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  dead  wall  thereby  obviated. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  said  the  paper 


needed  a  good  deal  of  careful  reading  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  the  main  points,  and  the  subject 
was  a  very  difficult  one  to  speak  upon  before 
a  mixed  audience,  for  the  paper  went  some¬ 
what  beyond  mere  church  fittings.  Mr.  Spooner 
had  taken  a  straightforward  line,  and  one  which 
was  not  likely  to  give  offence.  Their  art 
embraced  all  that  is  artistic,  and,  therefore, 
they  must  look  at  things  in  that  broad  way 
in  which  Mr.  Spooner  had  done.  In  the  main 
he  agreed  with  all  that  Mr.  Spooner  had  said, 
but  there  were  details  which  allowed  room  for 
discussion1.’  Interesting  as  the  subject  was  to 
some,  it  was  necessarily  not  so  interesting 
to  others,  for  there  were  many  who.  did  not 
have  a  chance  of  doing  church  work,  and  their 
interests  lay  in  a  different  sphere  of  work ;  but 
surely  all  of  them  should  be  concerned  as  to 
the  sort  of  churches  being  erected  for  public 
use,  arid  also  as  to  the  interior  fitting  of 
them.  The  deplorable  things  which  were  put 
up  and  the  mistakes  made  in  the  treatment 
of  essentials  and  planning  in  church  work, 
made  one  feel  that  there  was  very  little  study 
beyond  just  the  work  men  were  mostly  engaged 
in — on  domestic  or  public  work,  for  instance* 
It  had  been  his  lot  to  be  assessor  in  several 
competitions  for  churches,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  he  had  had  revealed  to  him 
would  astound  any  of  them.  It  was  almost 
incredible  to  see  the  ignorance  displayed  in 
the  very  groundwork  of  church  architecture, 
and  which  the  smallest  study  and  reading 
on  the  subject  would  prevent.  In  one  case,  in 
which  there  were  eighty-two  sets  of  plans  sent 
in,  and  in  which  the  premium  was  20 1.,  a  com* 
petitor  sent  what  he  called  a  Saxon  design,  as 
he  thought  -‘that  the  Saxon  style  had  not 
been  used  lately.”  In  reference  to  the  whole 
subject  of  church  work,  the  great  difficulty 
was  the  bishop’s  decision.  An  architect’s 
plans  had  to  go  before  the  faculty,  which,  in 
many  cases,  was  a  very  necessary  and  good 
thing,  but  in  other  cases,  owing  to  the  varying 
opinions  of  ecclesiastics  or  their  chancellors, 
was  not.  Many  clergymen  of  the  past  had  done 
more  damage  to  our  churches  than  anyone  else. 
He  knew  of  one  case,  where  a  rural  dean  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  condemned 
his  own  screen  (a  beautiful  XVth  century 
one),  and  had  had  it  taken  down  and  burnt. 
The  next  difficulty  was  that  one  had  to  deal 
with  faddists — men  who  often  thought  they 
knew  a  great  deal  of  art  because  they  had  read 
Bloxham  or  Parker  on  church  architecture. 
Mr.  Percy  Dearmer,  though  one  must  agree 
with  a  good  deal  that  he  had  written,  could 
not  be  excluded,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
class  of  faddists.  The  line  he  had  taken  was 
generally  the  right  one,  hut  it  seemed  to  him 
(the  speaker)  that  he  made  assertions  on  slight 
evidence  in  a  most  arbitrary  way.  As  to  the 
great  question  of  the  altar,  Mr.  Spooner  had 
said  that  he  would  not  advise,  under  any 
circumstances,  what  he  would  call  a  con¬ 
structional  altar,  i.e.,  one  that  was  itself 
decorated  and  not  dependent  upon  a  frontal. 
Perhaps  that  was  so  from  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  upheld 
in  either  the  eastern  or  the  western  usage.  In 
the  country  districts,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  frontals  properly  changed  and  attended 
to.  A  decorative  or  carved  altar  in  low  relief 
generally  gave  a  much  better  effect  in  a  church. 
Too  often  neglect  was  to  be  seen  in  our 
churches,  and  the  altar  cloth  gave  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  neglect ;  there  was  no  symbolical 
point  in  an  altar  cloth,  and  in  Italian  work 
the  stone  altar  was  used  absolutely.  Ike 
reredos  difficulty  was  one  of  the  greatest 
English  architects  had  had  to  deal  with, 
and  in  which  they  had  too  often  failed. 
Sedding’s  fine  designs  for  the  reredos  at  Win¬ 
chester  had  been  carried  out,  and  it  was  now 
more  or  less  completed  with  something  like  its 
original  beauty.  He  thought  they  might  use 
the  dossal  in  our  churches  more  than  it  is  used. 
It  was  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  poorly- 
carved  reredos.  There  was  great  nobility 
about  a  dossal  carried  high  enough,  canopied 
over  the  altar  if  possible,  or  taking  the  form  of 
a  Baldachin.  As  regarded  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors,  he  thought  there  was  a  revival  amongst 
them.  When  they  looked  back  at  Leighton 
picture  at  Lyndhurst  they  would  see  that  there 
had  been  an  improvement  since  then,  there 
were  painters  and  sculptors  now  who  tried  to 
enter  into  the  spiritual  and  devotional  side >  ol 
the  art  of  church  architecture,  and  the  thing 
was  to  find  them  and  encourage  them.  But  tne 
difficulty  was  that,  when  found,  they  too  often 
had  a  fancy  price.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
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employ  the  best  artists,  but  the  price  had  to  be 
considered.  Architects  could  not  put  on  a 
fancy  price  ;  they  had  to  keep  to  their  5  per 
cent.  Artists  should  be  content  with  less  than 
they  asked,  and  that  would  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  more  work  in  conjunction  with 
architects.  As  to  painting  in  tempera,  he 
thought  painting  in  wax  was  quite  sufficient. 
In  our  climate  tempera  peeled  off,  and  was 
injured  by  time  and  damp,  but  wax  was 
fairly  permanent.  As  Mr.  Crace  told  them 
some  time  ago,  the  canvas  should  be  put  upon 
the  wall  properly  and  the  wax  allowed  to  dry 
on  that.  He  disagreed  absolutely  as  to  what 
had  been  said  about  not  raising  the  altar.  If 
they  had  a  throne,  they  would  raise  it,  and  so, 
as  the  chief  thing  in  a  church,  the  altar  should 
be  well  raised.  As  to  the  altar  steps  and  only 
having  three  steps  to  the  sanctuary,-  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  that.  There  should  be  four,  in  his 
opinion,  in  large  churches,  or  five,  counting 
the  communicants’  step,  if  possible.  It  was 
symbolic.  There  was  another  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  church  fittings,  and  that  was  in 
regard  to  ladies  who  carved.  He  was  called 
in  the  other  day  to  design  a  pulpit  which  a  lady 
was  to  carve.  She  got  on  much  better  than  he 
had  expected,  but  someone  came  up  to  her  and 
said  : — “  It  is  very  beautiful ;  it  reminds  me 
of  something  I  have  seen.”  “  What  ?  ”  said 
the  lady.  “  A  car  ip  Sanger’s  Circus,”  was  the 
reply.  The  true  charm  and  incentive  in  de¬ 
signing  church  architecture  and  church  fittings 
was  in  feeling  the  object  for  which  they  are 
designed — the  glory  of  Almighty  God — and  this 
spirit  of  true  worship  was  bound  to  make 
itself  felt.  It  was  that  spirit  which  would 
bring  back  the  past  glory  of  our  ecclesiastical 
art,  and  which  gave  the  best  work  of  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Geoffry  Lucas  said  that  he  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  almost  all  Mr.  Spooner  had  said. 
The  lecturer  had  perhaps  purposely  confined 
his  attention  to  the  practical  requirements  and 
needs  of  churches,  but  he  would  like  to  point 
out  that  those  requirements  and  needs  were 
traditional,  and  very  many  had  their  origin  in 
remote  antiquity.  For  this  reason  they  were 
to  be  retained  as  evidence  of  historical  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  church .  Particularly,  for  example, 
was  this  the  case  with  the  dossal  and  riddels, 
which  in  their  origin  carried  us  right  back  to 
the  Basilican  churches  of  early  Christianity. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  arrangement 
of  steps  within  the  sanctuary,  about  which  there 
seemed  to  be  considerable  variety  of  opinion, 
many  steps,  for  a  dignified  treatment,  required 
a  really  large  chancel,  a  thing  not  often  obtain¬ 
able  nowadays.  He  was  personally  in  favour 
of  few  steps,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  quiet 
dignity  resulting  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  but  because  their  omission  removed 
an  element  of  danger  in  its  performance  and 
was  less  fatiguing  to  those  engaged  in  the 
service.  Few  steps,  also,  gave  a  more  unbroken 
floor  surface  for  beautiful  treatment,  and 
tended  to  increase  the  spaciousness  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  had  frequently  heard  it  said 
that  there  could  not  be  a  celebration  with 
priest,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon  without  having 
three  steps  at  the  altar.  This  was  perhaps  the 
universal  present-day  arrangement  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  but  he  suggested  that  in 
English  churches  such  a  service  could  be  per¬ 
formed  with  two  steps,  or  even  one.  At  the 
moment  he  could  not  recall  a  single  old  church 
in  England  which  retained  or  showed  evidence 
of  having  once  had  such  an  arrangement  of 
steps  as  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Prynne  recom¬ 
mended.  They  found  the  high  altar  foot¬ 
pace,  if  any  existed,  was  longer  than  the  altar, 
and  the  other  steps  were  carried  right  across 
the  chancel,  even  necessitating  the  sedilia 
seats  being  at  different  levels,  giving  a  valuable 
appearance  of  width  and  a  gradual  ascent 
up  to  the  altar  level.  Then,  too,  the  steps 
should  be  low  (7  in.  he  thought  too  high),  and 
a  wooden  footpace  afforded  warmth  and 
comfort  for  the  celebrant.  Perhaps  he  might 
say  something  about  the  font,  as  other  speakers 
had  confined  their  remarks  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  three  general  positions  for  fonts  in  English 
churches  were  in  the  south  aisle,  west  of  the 
south  doorway ;  in  an  arcade,  against  the  west 
side  of  a  column  or  under  the  arch  ;  and,  more 
usually,  in  the  nave,  west  of  a  line  between  the 
north  and  south  doorways.  These  were  all 
good  positions,  and  he  deprecated  the  hiding 
of  the  font  in  a  built-out  baptistry.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  rarely  carried  out  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  be  successful,  and  frequently 
formed  an  ugly,  fussy  excrescence  on  the  exterior. 


He  would  like  to  see  the  font  boldly  raised  up, 
furnished  with  a  cover,  fitted  with  a  lock,  and 
with  plenty  of-  free  floor  space  surrounding 
it.  The  font  steps  might  be  steep,  as  they 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  stand  for  a  sacred 
object.  The  priest,  too,  not  having  to  leave  the 
font  till  after  the  completion  of  the  baptismal 
rite  ana  provided  with  plenty  of  space  to 
stand  on,  would  not  feel  any  discomfort  from 
them.  He  had  never  seen  a  font  provided 
with  a  removable  brass  book-desk  fitting  into 
sockets,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spooner.  It 
savoured  too  much  of  screws  and  mechanism — 
a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  church  fittings.  Per¬ 
sonally,  he  would  like  to  banish  most  of  the 
brass  '  desks  found  in  English  churches  and 
replace  them  with  cushions.  They  were  mostly 
harsh,  unlovely  things.  If  a  desk  at  the  font 
was  necessary,  could  it  not  be  a  light  movable 
wood  lectern  ?  With  regard  to  the  pulpit, 
from  even  an  artistic  and  useful  standpoint, 
it  should  stand  clear  of  the  east  responds  of  the 
nave,  but  it  was  certainly  better  one  bay  down 
the  nave.  In  the  former  position  it  interfered 
with  the  balance  of  the  chancel  arch  and  screen, 
and  the  parson  preached  “  at  ”  rather  than 
“to  ”  his  flock.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  ease  in  the  preacher, 
and  so  induce  fluency  of  speech.  He  should 
have  plenty  of  room  for  gesticulation,  and,  for 
safety,  the  pulpit,  particularly  if  small,  should 
have  a  door.  Cranmer’s  pulpit,  at  Westminster, 
had  one.  The  brass  candlesticks  commonly 
found  on  the  top  of  the  pxilpit  should  be  swept 
away  (they  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  cause  discomfort  to  a  preacher),  and 
some  other  means  of  lighting  the  pulpit  employed. 
A  safe  place  provided  for  the  speaker’s  watch, 
if  there  was  not,  as  there  should  be,  a  clock 
in  the  church,  was  a  necessity.  If  the  top  of 
the  pulpit  was  wide  and  sloped  inwards,  it 
improved  its  appearance  ;  in  such  a  case  a 
cushion  was  better  than  the  customary  brass 
desk,  as  it  could  be  adjusted  in  height  by  the 
speaker,  and  had  ancient  usage  to  back  it  up. 
A  sounding  board  or  canopy,  either  hung  out 
from  the  wall  or  supported  by  the  pulpit, 
provided  a  nice  finish  and  added  great  dignity, 
but  the  whole  thing  was  spoiled  if  too  much 
importance  was  given  to  the  pulpit  steps. 
Mr.  Spooner’s  suggestion  for  carrying  the  rood 
screen  right  up  without  any  structural  arch 
and  of  incorporating  the  rood  into  a  more 
architectural  whole  with  the  screen  was  good  ; 
but,  instead  of  saying  “gates  may  be  added,” 
be  would  say  “gates  must  be  added.”  The 
pi’incipal  object  of  a  screen  was  to  exclude 
people  (and  stray  animals)  from  the  choir  ; 
out  of  service  time  it  had  the  additional  weighty 
artistic  values  of  giving  length,  mystery,  and 
beauty,  but  to  leave  out  the  gates  was  to  defeat 
the  primary  object  and  was  illogical.  Still, 
a  screen  without  gates  was  better  than  no  screen 
at  all ;  they  could  be  added  later,  if  provided 
for  at  the  start.  He  thought  that  the  chancels 
of  English  churches  were  often  too  much  filled 
up  with  furniture,  particularly  in  the  English 
cathedrals.  The  front  desks  of  the  stalls 
should  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  the  chancel 
allowed,  but,  he  suggested,  the  back  row  of  the 
stalls  should  certainly  be  well  raised  above  the 
front  seats.  This  gave  a  dignified  appearance  to 
the  stalls,  both  when  occupied  and  unoccupied. 
Altar  railings  and  gates  were  a  late  introduction^ 
and  were  useful,  when  the  chancel  screens 
were  temporarily  done  away  with,  in  protecting 
the  altar  from  profanation.  With  a  properly 
enclosed  chancel  they  were  not  necessary, 
though  small  movable  kneeling  benches  for 
infirm  communicants  were  so.  The  telescopic 
and  other  mechanical  devices  for  modern 
altar  rails  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  He 
thought  the  little  desks  and  many  chairs  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  sanctuary  should  be 
abolished.  On  the  north  side  was  usually 
found  the  bishop’s  stool,  which’  ought  not  to 
be  occupied  by  the  vicar  of  the  church,  and 
might  very  well  be  a  folding  one,  brought  out 
and  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  when  the  bishop 
was  present.  The  really  permanent  seats  were 
the  sedilia  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub¬ 
deacon  ;  any  other  seats  required  for  the 
attendants  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible, 
as  they  were  concessions  to  human  frailty 
The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  it  was  interesting  to  have 
a  practical  paper  of  that  kind  from  one  who 
had  gone  so  deeply  into  the  subject.  In  many 
of  our  old  country  churches,  the  east  end  was 
deplorably  bald  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
window  being  low  down  behind  the  altar,  one 
saw  nothing  but  a  patch  of  light.  The  old 


windows  were  generally  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  and  he  would  like  to  know  from  the 
lecturer  how  the  space  over  the  altar  was  treated. 
In  our  modern  churches  it  would  be  seen  liow 
much  better  it  was  to  have  the  windows  on 
either  side,  concentrating  the  fight  on  the  rere- 
dos,  which  could  be  seen  distinctly  all  the  way 
down  the  church.  As  to  materials,  Mr.  Spooner 
said  stone,  metal,  or  wood  could  be  used,  or  all 
together,  for  screens.  He  (the  speaker)  thought 
that  was  where  there  had  been  so  many  failures 
in  chm-ch  fittings — that  too  many  materials 
had  been  combined  in  one  thing.  To  mix  up 
wood,  stone,  and  metal  was  a  great  mistake  in 
his  opinion,  and  it  applied  especially  to  the 
pulpit.  He  did  not  think  it  was  desirable 
to  use  mosaic  about  the  altar,  unless  as  part  of  a 
general  scheme  of  decoration.  He  thought  Mr. 
Spooner  had  made  one  admirable  suggestion, 
and  that  was  that,  if  they  were  doing  simple  and 
inexpensive  work,  why  not  honestly  paint  and 
varnish  the  seats  ?  Why  it  should  have  become 
the  accepted  tradition  that  varnished  deal  or 
pitch-pine  should  alone  be  used,  he  did  not 
know.  On  the  Continent,  the  fittings  and  seats 
were  often  painted  dull  grey  or  drab  colour,  and 
he  could  not  see  why  we  should  not  do  so. 
As  to  the  old  screens,  etc.,  still  left  in  this 
country,  many  of  them  were  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  he  was  glad  we  still  had  some  left 
but  he  thought  that  these  churches  and  fittings 
should  be  put  under  national  control  and 
protection.  It  was  scandalous  that  the  clergy 
should  have  the  power  to  remove  fittings,  etc,, 
at  will  while  they  held  office.  Nothing  should 
be  removed  unless  a  church  had  to  be  en¬ 
larged  to  suit  the  needs  of  some  growing 
parish,  but  where  fittings  told  of  the  history  of 
the  parish  they  should  not  be  removed  without 
very  good  cause. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  in  which  was  included 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  lending 
lantern  slides  for  the  occasion,  having  been 
heartily  agreed  to,  , 

Mr.  Spooner,  in  reply,  said  the  Presidents 
question  of  how  the  space  over  the  altar  was 
treated  in  mediaeval  churches  could  not 
be  answered  shortly.  It  was  treated  in  a  great 
many  ways.  One  way  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  at  Kersey,  in  Suffolk,  where  the  reredos 
was  formed  of  niches  and  canopy  work  right 
across  the  window  between  the  internal  jambs, 
reaching  up  to  perhaps  one-third  of  the  height 
of  it,  and  hiding  a  great  deal  of  the  window. 
Many  fragments  remained  in  the  church,  but 
the  whole  thing  had  been  broken  down.  People 
at  that  time  did  not  demand  a  vista,  and  they 
did  not  mind  hiding  good  work— they  did  all 
for  the  glory  of  God.  And  he  thought  they  did 
not  know  what  clever  work  they  did.  ho 
doubt  they  filled  their  windows  with  beautiiui 
stained  glass  and  put  an  elaborate  reredos  m 
front  so  that  much  of  the  glass  could  not  oe 
seen.  A  dossal  cloth  was  constantly  used,  no 
doubt,  at  different  heights.  He  did  not  know 
how  people  behaved  in  church  in  medieval  days- 
but  he  supposed  very  much  in  the  way  they  did 
now  in  French  villages.  I11  many  of  the  churches 
of  Italy  and  France  to  the  present  day-notso 
much  in  the  large  towns,  perhaps  people  wen 
into  any  part  of  a  church  they  hked ;  and 
probably  in  England  in  the  Middle  Age., 
people  wanted  to  see  behind  the  rere  os 
altar  they  walked  round.  Undoubtedly,  pamtedi 
wooden  screens  were  put  up  at  the  »ac' 
the  altar,  and  reference  was  made  to  such 
screens  in  the  “Rites  of  Durham,  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  book,  which  gave  much  hgh  on 
arrangement  of  the  cathedral.  He  agree 
the  President  against  the  use  of  manymateria- 
in  screens.  It  was  only  those  who  had  gr 
experience  who  could  do  so  with  success,  Imt  lie 
advised  most  people  to  use  only  one.  As  0 
Mr.  Prynne  said  about  altar  steps,  tha 
question  for  ritualists.  With  more  th 
steps,  however,  the  deacon  and  sub-deac  >, 
constantly  stept  backwards,  were  running 
risks.  The  question  of  tempera  or  oil 
would  take  too  long  to  discuss. 
a  term  which  covered  a  great  deal.  1  ,  . 

distemper  laid  on  a  ceiling  was  tempera,  tn 
he  spoke  of  the  egg  medium  winch,! 
proper  gesso  ground,  was  extremely 
and  had  the  most  beautiful  quality  - 
medium  with  which  he  was  acquamte  . 
objection  to  oil  paint  was  that,  alt  8  . 
'looked  nice  when  new,  it  got  hard  and  horny 
most  cases,  and  he  thought  it  was  dim 
get  the  same  clearness  and  freshness 
that  could  be  obtained  with  tempera- 
glad  that  Mr.  Prynne  thought  that  some  otj)^ 
sculptors  were  turning  more  atten 
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,  a*:Vp  art  The  only  one  he  could  think  of 
deC°\fr  Frampton.  and,  much  as  he  admired  his 
M  K  so  far  s=en  any  which  seemed 
thl,  lot  church  decorations.  It  was  true 
ff  »  A*s  asked  absurdly  high  prices 
for  their  work,  but  in  their  earlier  days  they 
lid  be  got  for  prices  which  were  not  too  high. 
They  should  impress  on  their  clients  that  when 
iintiiw  was  to  be  done  it  should  be  done 
r  j-  artist  Most  modem  church  paintings 
Sre  bad  copies  of  medieval  work  with  all  its 
Sauce  and  none  of  its  merits  It  was  quite 
devoid  of  thought  or  anything  else  which  made 

8  The*  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held'  on  February  24,  when 
Mr  F  J.  Osborne  Smith  would  read  a  paper  on 
‘‘Country  Houses  and  Accessory  Buildings.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 


The  eighth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
at  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  on  the 
15th  inst..  when' Mr.  J.  B.  -Fulton  read  a  paper 
upon  the  use  of  the  axial  line  in  planning.  The. 
following  is  a  summary  of  it  :  — 

In  commencing,  the  speaker  thought  that  the 
use  of  the  axial  line  was  perhaps  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  in  good  planning  if  one  desired  a  dignified 
and  grandiose  effect,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  this  line  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Fulton  by  means  of  plans,  etc.,  and  sketch 
plans  upon  the  blackboard,  explained  his 
remarks  in  detail.  It  was  the  complete  grasp 
of  the  uses  of  this  line  which  enabled  the 
Egyptians  to  obtain  such  grandiose  effects, 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  equally  understood 
its  merits,  In  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  we 
have  the  principle  carried  to  a  great  height 
of  excellence.  The  buildings  of  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  also  furnished  an  endless  number 
of  examples,  Taking  the  work  of  any  celebrated 
architect  from  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  this  root  idea  is  clearly  seen. 
As  to  modem  public  buildings,  Mr.  Fulton  spoke 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  grandiose  examples 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  especially  the  latter, 
where  the  use  of  this  line  is  so  well  understood 
and  appreciated.  He  thought  if  the  use  of  the 
axial  line  was  found  impossible  in  planning 
a  building,  then  the  site  must  be  a  bad  one. 
Lastly,  as  to  domestic  buildings  :  the  Greeks, 
as  also  the  Romans  and  other  cultured  nations  of 
the  past,  have  shown  clearly,  by  data  remain¬ 
ing,  that  even  in  their  ho  me -life  they  appre¬ 
ciated  the  use  of  the  axial  line,  and  yet  to-day 
we,  as  a  nation,  were  living  in  houses  where  this 
idea  is  completely  disregarded  in  planning,  and 
he  pleaded  for  its  employment. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Fulton  for  his  paper.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  A,  H.  Belcher,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 

D.  A.  Forster,  F.  Lishman,  F.  C.  Mears,  and  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins),  and  the 
following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed 


Practical  unanimity  existed  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  use  of  the  axial  line  in  the  case 
of  ecclesiastical  and  public  buildings,  but  some 
difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  shown  as 
regarded  the  question  of  domestic  work.  A 
t  considerable  number  of  examples  of  the  success- 
1  fnl  use  of  the  principle  were  cited,  that  most  in 
the  public  eye  at  present  being  the  new  pro¬ 
cessional  road  in  the  Mall  by  Sir  Aston  Webb. 
The  fine  effect  of  the  sVeeping  line  of  Regent- 
street  was  another  example  called  attention 
to,  but  it  was  not  made  clear  by  the  speaker 
if  this  was  intended  as  an  example  of  a  curved 
axial  line.  The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  the 
Strand  were  also  criticised,  and  the  same  speaker 
thought,  that  in  view  of  certain  examples  he 
hew  of  abroad,  an  entrance  not  on  an  axial 
line  had,  in  some  cases,  a  distinct  advantage. 
As  having  reference  to  domestic  work  one 
SjKaker.  in  supporting  his  disagreement  as  to 
the  desirability  of  using  this  line,  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  a  visit  to  Mi'.  Norman  Shaw’s  house 
had  given  him,  and  he  also  expressed  his  liking 
tor  the  manner  in  which  the  estate  known  as 
rumham  Green  lias  been  laid  out,  though  he 
aid  not  go  so  far  as  to  desire  a  state  of  things 
where  one  lost  himself  in  a  wood  of  domestic 


Regret  (which  was  generally  shared)  wa 
expressed  by  one  member  that  Mr.  Fulton  ha< 
not  shown  them  any  examples  that  evenin: 
mm  Vienna,  and  this  speaker  thought  that  i 
was  most  necessary  to  defend  ourselves  agains 


false  axial  lines,  but  did  not  define  quite  what 
these  might  be.  One  speaker,  whose  remarks 
met  with  acceptance  by  the  Special  Visitor, 
thought  that  the  value  of  St.  Paul’s  as  a  com¬ 
plete  conception  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  detached  from  the  approach  by 
Ludgate  Hill. 

Love  of  order,  another  speaker  thought,  had 
produced  the  idea  of  the  axial  line,  and  this 
speaker  expressed  regret  that  in  the  new  MaU 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  appertains  to 
the  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  and  its  adjuncts, 
would  necessitate  the  winding  round  it  of  any 
procession,  thus  marring  its  spectacular  and 
processional  effect. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  who  attended  as  Special 
Visitor,  then  summed  up  the  discussion.  He 
said  the  subject  was  one  that  had  always 
interested  him.  He  remembered  a  story 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nesfield  being  shown  a 
plan  by  a  former  pupil  for  criticism,  when 
he  said,  “  Draw  a  line  down  the  centre  of 
a  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  form  your  plan 
on  that.”  The  axial  line  was  valuable 

in  giving  a  controlling  principle  to  a  plan, 
especially  when  composed  of  numerous  apart¬ 
ments  for  various  uses.  The  axial  principle 
was  recognised  by  the  French  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  setting  lines  of  streets  and  build¬ 
ings  ;  in  England  it  was  much  neglected  ;  even 
the  Albert  Hall  and  Albert  Memorial,  built  in 
connexion  with  the  same  object,  were  out  of 
axis.  St.  Paul’s  being  out  of  centre  with 
Ludgate  Hill  was  perhaps  just  as  well,  con¬ 
sidering  the  inferior  architectural  character  of 
the  street.  The  curved  axial  line  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Fulton  was  exemplified  in  Inigo  Jones’s 
splendid  plan  for  Whitehall  Palace,  where  the 
approach  to  the  Royal  reception-rooms  was 
round  one  or  other  side  of  a  circular  corridor. 
Plans  were  more  easy  to  find  one’s  way  about 
if  axially  laid  out,  at  least  as  to  the  main  lines. 
Attempt  at  exact  architectural  balance  some¬ 
times  led  to  difficulties,  as  in  the  case  of  Blen- 
%heim,  where  the  chapel  in  one  wing  was  balanced 
by  the  kitchen  on  the  other.  Had  it  been  the 
library  instead  of  the  kitchen — earthly  wisdom 
on  one  side  and  heavenly  wisdom  on  the  other, 
it  would  have  been  suitable  enough.  In 
regard  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the  temples, 
each  axial  in  itself,  were  set  at  various  angles, 
they  were  probably  orientated  to  some  special 
star  or  the  sunrise  on  a  special  day,  so  that 
it  might  be  said  that  the  ordinary  axial  system 
was  only  neglected  for  a  higher  one.  He  did 
not  think  any  architect  ought  to  complain  of  an 
irregular  site  ;  such  a  site,  rightly  considered, 
was  full  of  suggestion  ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
remark  that  had  been  made  that  if  a  site  could 
not  be  treated  axially  it  was  not  a  fit  site,  he 
thought  it  was  the  business  of  the  architect 
to  force  the  building  into  shape  and  to  make 
the  site  a  fit  one.  In  regard  to  houses  on  a 
smaller  scale,  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
you  could  always  apply  the  axial  system.  In 
a  small  house  there  was  some  advantage  in 
being  able,  as  it  were,  to  lose  yourself  a  little  in 
it.  But  it  should  always  have  some  systematic 
plan,  some  definite  shape  and  system,  other¬ 
wise  it  was  no  better,  architecturally,  than 
a  rather  more  elaborate  hut.  He  would 
recall  a  remark  in  Ibsen’s  “  The  Master- 
Builder  ”  (which  ought  to  have  been  translated 
“  The  Architect,”  for  that  was  the  meaning 
of  the  title  in  the  original),  when  Mr.  Solness 
was  told  that  a  certain  young  couple  were  in 
a  hurry  to  have  their  house  built,  “  If  aU  they 
want  is  a  roof  over  their  heads,  of  course  they 
can  have  that  at  once  ;  but  if  they  want  what 
I  mean  by  a  house,  they  must  wait  till  it  has 
been  thought  out.” 


Wesleyan  Mission  Hall,  East.  Ham. — A 
fund  is  to  be  opened  for  the  erection,  at  an 
estimated  outlay  of  20,000Z.,  of  mission  build¬ 
ings  upon  a  site  adjoining  the  Town  Hall. 
The  project  comprises  a  mission  hall,  with  a 
capacity  for  2,000  persons,  and  school  accom¬ 
modation  for  1,400  children. 

Public  Library,  Innerleithen,  N.B. — The 
free  library  at  Innerleithen  was  opened  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  building,  which  is  situated,  in 
Buccleuch-street,  is  of  two  stories,  containing 
a  lending  library,  reading-room,  and  com¬ 
mittee-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  lec¬ 
ture  hall  and  librarian’s  house  on  .  the 
upper  floor.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of 
hewn  freestone  faoings  and  ashlar,  while  the 
sides  and  back  are  built  of  bricks,  plastered 
with  cement  and  rough-cast.  Mi*.  P.  L.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  the  architect  of  the  building. . 


THE  LONDON  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  London  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday 
in  the  Empire  Hall,  Trocadero  Restaurant 
Piccadilly,  W.,  Mr.  James  Carmichael,  President, 
in  the  chair,  when  a  presentation  was  made 
to  Mr.  J.  Howard  CoUs  in  recognition  of  hi$ 
services  to  the  profession  in  carrying  the  case  of 
“  The  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls  ”  to 
the  House  of  Loi'ds.  There  were  also  present  at 
the  dinner  Sir  J.  C.  Bell ;  Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn, 
M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  ; 
Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  ;  W.  Downs,  President, 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution ;  Mr.  W.  Shep¬ 
herd,  President,  National  Federation  of  Master 
Builders  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Barnsley,  President,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Builders ;  C.  Kerridge,  President,  Eastern 
Counties’  Federation;  W.  F.  Wallis,  Presi¬ 
dent  Southern  Counties’  Federation  ;  Walter 
Lawrance,  President,  Quantity  Surveyors’ 
Association  ;  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth, 
E.  J.  Brown,  W.  J.  Burrows,  J.  Howard  Colls, 
S.  Collins,  L.C.C.,  F.  L.  Dove,  F.  J.  Dove,  W. 
Eckstein,  A.  Franklin,  E.  Flint,  G.  L.  Gomme, 
Clerk  to  the  L.C.C.,  T.  Gregory,  E.  A.  Gruning, 
J.  S.  Gibson,  R.  H.  Hale,  J.  Hamilton,  H.  T. 
Hare,  R.  S.  Henshaw,  F.  Higgs,  F.  B.  Hollis, 
H.  Holloway,  E.  B.  I’Anson,  G.  R.  Julian, 
W.  J.  Locke,  O.  L.  Leigh  Clare,  M.P.,  J.  W. 
Lorden,  J.P.,  W.  Lawrance,  D.  W.  Mclnnes, 
Ellis  Marsland,  F.  May,  L.  J.  Maton,  David 
Murray,  R.A.,  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  F.  A. 
Powell,  Guy  M.  Nicholson,  H.  Neal,  H.  North- 
croft,  A.  N.  Prentice,  J.  Randall,  W.  E. 
Riley,  Architect  to  the  L.C.C.,  Alex.  Ritchie, 
J.P.,  J.  W.  Simpson,  G.  Sherrin,  H.  H. 
Statham,  A.  R.  Stenning,  T.  Stirling,  E.  White, 
L.C.C.,  C.  Wall,  F.  E.  Williams,  H.  Winstanley, 
S.  Young,  T.  Costigan,  secretary,  and  others, 
the  total  number  of  members  and  guests  being 
about  250. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured  (Mr.  C’.  H.  Barnsley  proposing  and 
Colonel  S.  Cargill  responding  to  “  The  Imperial 
Forces  ”), 

Mr.  H.  Holloway,  J.P.,  proposed  “  The  Imperial 
Parliament  and  Public  Bodies,”  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  O.  L.  Leigh-Clare,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
L.C.C.  It  might  be  asked,  what  had  these 
bodies  done  for  builders  ?  Well,  they  had  given 
them  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  Income 
Tax,  Building  Acts,  and  what  was  still  worse, 
Building  Act  Amendment  Bills,  and  a  good 
catalogue  of  such  enactments.  The  L.C.C.  was 
very  much  alive,  and  though  it  was  greatly 
abused,  his  experience  with  them  had  not  been 
a  bad  one,  for  he  had  never  worked  for  a  better 
employer.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  lately 
about  Paris  in  London,  and  it  had  just  been 
suggested  to  him  that  London  might  go  to  Paris 
and  take  a  hint  in  regard  to  its  County  Hall 
in  the  form  of  a  Hotel  de  Ville.  Trade  was  bad 
in  London  and  the  builders  of  London  would 
be  glad  to  compete  for  the  erection  of  a  County 
Hall  for  London. 

Mr.  Leigh-C'.are,  M.P.,  in  response,  said  that* 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  instigation  of  their 
guest  that  evening,  Mr.  Colls,  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  for  London  and  for  the 
building  trade.  He  hoped  that  the  changes  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  light  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  London.  Until  Mr.  Colls  had  the 
courage  to  take  his  case  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
things  had  got  into  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
Anyone  who  had  a  house  to  build  in  London  was 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had  a  house  with 
a  twopenny-halfpenny  window  in  it,  and  the  law 
of  light  afforded  opportunities  for  the  worst  kind 
of  blackmailing.  The  law  had  now  been  put 
on  a  sensible  basis,  and  they  were  very  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mi'.  Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  in  reply,  said  he 
felt  like  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  and  that, 
as  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council, 
it  was  a  perilous  thing  to  come  among  them. 
He  could  imagine  someone  getting  up  and 
speaking  of  the  monstrous  conditions  of  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  still  more  monstrous  Act  of  1894, 
and  the  recent  Amendment  Bill.  His  answer 
was  that  the  London  County  Council  was  what 
they  made  it ;  it  was  the  creature  of  its  environ¬ 
ment,  and  they  were  the  environment.  While 
he  was  perfectly  certain  the  London  County 
Council  made  many  mistakes,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  candid  and  capable  criticism, 
and  they  were  always  glad  to  hear  the  other 
side.  In  the  endeavour  to  make  streets  wider, 
factories  safer,  and  do  everything  they  could  for 
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the  safety  of  life  of  the  citizens,  the  London 
County  Council  was  always  glad  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  experience  and  criticism  of  such  men 
as  he  saw  before  him.  .  He  frequently  stood 
and  admired  buildings  of  the  day,  and  he 
thought  that  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  great 
builders  in  these  days.  In  helping  to  build 
a  better  and  brighter  London,  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  houses  for  workmen  they  were  doing 
what  they  could  to  chase  away  disease  and 
reduce  the  death-rate,  and  he  wished  them 
and  their  Association  every  prosperity. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Colls  with  his  portrait,  said  that  the  Association 
had  been  in  existence  about  thirty  years,  and 
during  that  time  its  membership  had  included 
practically  all  the  principal  builders  of  London. 
The  Association  was  never  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  than  it  is  to-day,  either  numerically  or 
financially,  and  never  was  it  a  stronger  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  maintaining  the  just 
rights  and  privileges  of  employers.  But  their 
interests  as  an  Association  and  as  individuals 
were  wider  and  broader  than  this.  They  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  laws  of  this  mighty 
empire,  and  they  recognised  that  they  had  a  duty 
to  perform  in  regard  to  them  not  only  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  to  their  fellow -citizens.  Actuated  by 
this  motive,  one  of  their  members  had  carved  for 
himself  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  which 
had  received  universal  approbation,  and  for 
which  they  as  an  Association  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  Needless  to  say,  he  referred 
to  their  friend,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  who,  by  his 
clear-sighted  foresight  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
carried  his  now  famous  case,  Colls  v.  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores,  from  the  Appeal  Court  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  regardless  of  expense,  and 
obtained  an  important  decision  in  his  favour — 
a  decision  which  would  be  of  incomparable 
benefit  to  property  owners  in  towns  and  cities, 
and  especially  in  London.  The  members  of 
the  Association  felt  that  they  would  be  sadly 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  event  were  they  to  allow  the  case  to  pass 
into  history  without  some  slight  recognition. 
Accordingly,  they  unanimously  decided  to 
present  Mr.  Colls  with  his  portrait,  painted  by 
one  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day,  i.e., 
Mr.  Orchardson.  They  were  all  justly  proud 
of  the  portrait,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it  would  be  esteemed  by  the  family 
and  blinded  down  as  a  heirloom  to  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
then  presented  the  portrait  to  Mr.  Colls. 

Mr.  Colls,  in  reply,  said  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  for  many  years  past  to  receive  all  sorts 
of  kindness  from  his  brother  builders,  but  he 
never  could  have  expected  such  a  mark  of  their 
esteem  as  that  he  had  just  received,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that,  by  a  happy  accident,  he 
had  been  able  to  do  something  which  in  their 
opinion  had  been  of  service  to  the  trade. 
Having  briefly  given  the  history  of  the  case  of 
Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  Mr.  Colls 
said  he  was  never  more  thankful  in  his  life 
than  when  the  House  of  Lords  gave  their 
decision.  How  he  was  to  thank  them  for  that 
valuable  portrait  he  did  not  know  ;  the  picture 
would  be  a  joy  to  him  and  to  those  who  followed 
him,  and  he  should  always  feel  thankful  to 
them  for  their  kindness  in  giving  him  that 
mark  of  their  esteem. 

Mr.  E.  White,  L.C.C.,  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  “  The  London  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  President.”  There  was  an  impres¬ 
sion  at  Spring- gardens  that  the  object  of  the 
Association  was  to  form  a  ring  with  a  view  to 
enhance  prices,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
combat  that  view  for  some  time  past.  The 
motto  of  the  Association  was  “  Defence,  not 
Defiance,”  and  amongst  its  objects  were  the 
settlement  of  questions  between  masters  and 
men  ;  the  interchange  of  opinion  amongst  the 
members  ;  the  assistance  of  members  in  trade 
disputes,  etc.,  and  he  did  not  think  anyone 
could  take  exception  to  any  of  those  objects. 
In  his  early  days,  when  there  was  no  such 
Association,  master  builders  were  very  much  at 
the  mercv  of  combinations  of  workmen,  and 
strikes  were  resorted  to  very  frequently ;  but 
now  since  the  masters  had  combined,  diffi¬ 
culties  between  masters  and  men  were  settled 
in  a  much  more  sensible  way.  He  congratulated 
them  on  the  strength  of  the  Association,  but 
thought  it  rather  a  reproach  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  builders  of  London  belonged  to  the 
Association.  .  ,  .  , 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with 


musical  honours,  said  his  year  of  office  was 
nearly  over,  and  any  little  success  he  had 
achieved  was  largely  due  to  the  hearty  support 
he  had  received  from  the  officers'  and  members 
of  the  Association.  As  to  their  indefatigable 
secretary,  Mr.  Costigan,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  in  a  healthy  state  ;  never  were  the 
Council  meetings  better  attended  than  they 
had  been  during  the  past  year,  and  there  had 
been  a  keen  and  growing  interest  manifested 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Association  by  the 
members.  The  past  year  had  been  a  com¬ 
paratively  uneventful  one,  as  there  were  no 
labour  troubles,  but  good  work  had  been  done, 
as  was  seen  from  the  annual  report,  and  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  had  been  given  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  and 
committees.  They  would  heartily  welcome 
any  builders  present  who  were  not  members 
who  wished  to  join  them.  He  hoped  they 
would  not  put  it  off,  as  he  did,  thinking  there 
were  no  advantages  to  be  gained  from  member¬ 
ship.  Having  the  assistance  and  benefits  of 
the  Association  he  hoped  all  master  builders 
would  join.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council  with  them  that 
night,  and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Benn’s  action 
would  be  followed  by  succeeding  chairmen. 

Mr.  F.  Higgs,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider, 
then  proposed  “  The  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trades  Employers.”  Some  of  them 
had  not,  in  years  gone  by,  thought  much  of 
the  Federation,  because  they  did  not  know  much 
about  it.  It  was  the  body  corporate  of  whicli 
the  Association  was  but  a  unit,  and  when  the 
organisation  of  the  trade  was  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  they  would  be  prouder  of  the  Federation 
than  they  were  of  membership  of  their  own 
body.  The  Federation  was  endeavouring  to 
set  aside  reserve  funds  for  helping  subsidiary 
units. 

Mr.  William  Shepherd,  President  of  the 
National  Federation,  replied.  The  Federation 
was  purely  defensive  in  its  character.  The  * 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  the  associations 
were,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  give  effect  to 
any  general  principles  which  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  relations  of  masters  and 
men,  and  the  existence  of  these  Federated 
Associations  had  conduced  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  interests. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ritchie,  J.P.,  having  suitably 
proposed  “  The  Architects  and  Surveyors,” 

Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  briefly  replied  for  the 
architects.  He  said  he  did  not  think  that  the 
reproach  was  at  all  deserved  that  in  building 
and  construction  we  were  behind  the  Americans, 
for  in  London  and  the  provinces  there  was 
evidence  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  architects  and 
builders.  Architects  and  builders  had  unique 
opportunities  in  London  at  the  present  time. 
Important  improvements  were  being  carried  out, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  would 
realise  their  responsibilities,  and  if  they  did 
they  would  find  that  the  architects  would  not 
be  behindhand  in  seconding  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Walter  Lawrance,  who  responded  for 
the  surveyors,  said  they  could  help  surveyors 
in  three  ways.  As  contractors  they  could  refuse 
to  tender  for  buildings  without  quantities  ; 
secondly,  -  they  could  return  those  rubbishy 
things  sometimes  sent  to  them  called  bills  of 
quantities;  and  thirdly,  and  most  important 
to  quantity  surveyors,  they  could  use  their 
influence  to  see  that  the  various  councils  and 
authorities  appreciate  the  services  of  professional 
men,  and  did  not  cut  down  charges  to  such  a  low 
figure  as  was  at  present  done. 

The  remaining  toast  was  “  The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mi-.  E.  J.  Brown,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  David  Murray,  R.A. 


The  tests  next  on  the  list  are  in  respect 
three  wired  glass  casements  by  Messrs.  F 
kington  Brothers  (being  their  third  test); 
Zg-in.  partition  by  the  Adamant  Compa 
(being  their  second  test) ;  a  partition  by  t 
Asbestic  Brick  and  Tile  Company ;  a  concr< 
floor,  with  broad-flange  girders,  provided 
Messrs.  Skelton  &  Co. ;  and  an  automatic  fi 
alarm  system  by  the  Danish  Autopyropho 
Company.  The  Committee  has  just  issu 
the  report  on  the  Special  Commission  whi 
attended  the  Budapesth  Fire  Congress, 
report  will  be  shortly  issued  on  a  2A-in.  plas 
partition  of  Messrs.  Gust  &  Co.,  also  a  repc 
on  three  electro-glazed  casements  of  t 
British  Luxfer  Prism  Syndicate.  The  n< 
series  of  tests  are  to  take  place  on  Wednesd? 
March  8. 
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Ififfr  Dears  tlijo. 


The  London  ’Change. — Can  you  do  nothing 
to  help  the  attendees  at  ’Change  in  their 
sufferings  from  the  unprotected  condition  of 
their  place  of  meeting  ?  It  is  really  very  hard 
that  the  merchants  of  the  first  city  in  the  world 
cannot  have — I  will  not  say  a  comfortable  place 
to  meet  in — but  one  that  affords  the  merest 
shelter  from  wind  and  rain  :  the  area,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  if  you  take  shelter 
in  the  “  cloisters,”  there  is  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
behind  every  pillar.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
our  leading  men  absent  themselves  from  ’Change 
on  this  account ;  but  for  some  of  us,  who  must 
either  look  out  for  business  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  it  is  a  serious  business.  Surely,  a 
glass  roof  is  not  beyond  the  wealth  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  merchants  of  London.— A  Starved 
Broker. — The  Builder,  February  24,  1855. 


Illustrations. 


END  OF  THE  TIBER1NE  ISLAND  :  FROM 
PIRANESI. 


HIS  is  a  reproduction  from  one  of 
Piranesi’s  bold  and  powerful  engrav¬ 
ings  of  ancient  Roman  remains,  and 
'  given  as  a  part  illustration  of  the 


=====•  is  given  as  a  pare  musuauuii  ut  mo 
Irst  article  in  tills  issue.  Since  Piranesi’s  plate 
vas  reproduced  we  have  been  indebted  to  Miss 
Jharles  for  a  photograph,  printed  in  connexion 
vith  the  article,  which  shows  the  same  work 
,t  a  recent  date  and  from  another  point  of 
lew. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the 
ascription  in  Italian  under  Piranesi’s  plate 

“  View  of  part  of  the  ship  built  of  travertine,  in  frontoi 
he  substructure  which  supports  the  Temple  of  Esciuapios 
n  the  Island  of  the  Tiber.  This  ruin  exists  to-day 
t  one  extremity  of  the  Island,  under  the  little  courtyard 
f  the  Convent  of  the  Fathers  of  S.  Bartolomeo. 

Many  antiquarians  have  erroneously  imagined  that 
he  whole  island  was  shaped  like  a  ship;  this  is  not 
lossible,  because,  if  we  take  the  proportion  of  this  ruin, 
he  whole  island  would  have  been  half  the  size  of  a  galley 
f  to-day. 

A.  B. — Rostra  of  the  poop,  now  m  ruins. 

C.  _ Bust  of  Esculapius ;  Ills  face  lias  been  corroded 

iv  time,  and  he  holds  a  rod  round  which  a  serpent  s 
ntwined.  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  conveyance  to 
tome  of  the  statue  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  it  to 
irought  on  a  ship  by  Romans  who  had  been  sent  by 
he  Oracle  to  fetch  it  from  Epidaurus.  This  wm  done 
n  order  to  arrest  the  plague  winch  was  then  afflicting 
hem  at  that  time. 

D.  E. — Opening  for  the  oars. 

E.  _ Hull  of  the  ship,  which  is  raised  on  a  basement  ol 

leperino.  m 

O. — Substructure  of  the  Temple.  ( 

U. — Ruins  of  the  same  heaped  on  it.  . 

The  reference  letters  are  not  all  obvious  J 
:.he  plate,  but  the  description  is  sufficiently 

fcelligible. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  WINTER  GARDEN, 


This  is  the  design  which  obtained  for  its 
uthor,  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Hunter,  the  Grissell  medal  ot 
re  Institute  of  Architects  this  year.  We 
ive  the  perspective  view  and  one  of  the  sheets 
f  constructional  details.  The  GrisseU  medal 
'e  may  remind  our  readers,  was  specially 
mnded  to  promote  the  study  of  construction. 

The  author  sends  us  the  following  notes  in 
xplanation  of  his  intention  in  the  design  -  , 

“The  condition's  issued  by  the 
or  a  winter  garden  in  glass  and  non  rf.ffu 
ome  in  the  centre,  30  ft,  to,40  ft;,m  ???!» 
i  area  nearly  equal  to  one-half  the 
iven.  Taking  the  building  as  a  aju™ 
paces  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  wide  along  eaeh  s*  wg| 
o  be  treated  ;  these  spaces  have  been  atiUM 

3  This  winter  garden  has  b®en.  de?‘gTther  lhan 
etual  growing  of  palms  and  plants  r 
,s  an  ornamental  reception-room 
,r  other  functions,  and  is  intended  to  be “ 
entral  feature  of  a  formal  garden  situated  m 
mblic  or  private  park. 


Internally 


(^everything  has  been  left  perk* 
constructional  work  being  e-l 


d  the  whole  painted  ivory  white. 

A  feature  has  been  made  ****£**£ 
»s  carried  down  as  piers  ,  on  th 
ucture  depends.  formed 

All  caps,  bases,  arches,  etc,» .  1([  flat 

tirely  of  simple  rolled  steel  sec  for 

rs,  cast-iron  being  only  sparingly  used 

tside  work.  than 

Externally  a  feeling  of  solidity  ^ 

htness  has  been  aimed  at ,  th  ..  effect 
tvers  have  been  designed  to  Sj  raonotonv  of  a 
d  at  the  same  time  to  break  th  f  i  ‘  serj. 
•ge  expanse  of  glass  without  detracting 
r  "...  a.  ni  HrrMine  area. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES,  EALING. 

The  first  portion  of  this  church  as 
shown  on  the  plate  (which  is  taken  from  a 
photograph)  was  completed  last  year.  There 
remains  to  be  built  the  chancel  vestries  for 
clergy  and  choir,  and  the  tower  and  spire. 
The  plan  shows  the  church  as  it  will  be  when 
finished,  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
site  the  church  had  to  be  planned  unusuaUy 
wide  for  its  length,  to  provide  the  required 
number  of  sittings.  The  nave  is  29  ft.  wide 
between  the  arcade  walls,  and  the  north  and 
south  aisles  are  each  19  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The 
chancel  and  nave  wiU  be  of  equal  width  and 
height  and  98  ft.  long. 

The  walls  and  nave  arcade  piers  are  faced 
with  Bracknell  red  bricks.  The  arches  of  the 
chancel  and  nave  arcades  are  of  Bath  stone, 
and  the  external  stonework  is  executed  in 
Ketton  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
green  slates. 

Messrs.  Goddard  &  Sons,  of  Earnham  and 
Dorking,  were  the  general  contractors,  and  Mr. 
William  Pywell  the  architect. 


NEW  INSURANCE  OFFICES,  NORWICH. 

The  illustration  shows  the  building  recently 
erected  at  Norwich  as  the  Head  Offices  of  the 
Norwich  and  London  Accident  Insurance 
Association. 

Property  adjoining  the  existing  offices  was 
acquired,  and  the  fagade  has  been  carried  out 
in  two  portions,  one  to  be  furnished  before  the 
other  was  commenced,  so  as  to  avoid  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  Association. 

The  two  plans  show  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  building.  The  entrance-hall  and  corridor 
are  panelled  in  oak  and  with  oak  columns  and 
marble  floor.  The  directors’  staircase  will 
also  be  in  oak,  with  oak  panelling  on  the  walls. 
The  board-room,  on  the  first  floor,  is  decorated 
with  carved  wood  panels  and  an  ornamental 
plaster  ceiling ;  the  lighting  from  the  street 


front  is  by  a  single  window,  which  is  well  re¬ 
vised  so  as  to  secure  for  this  room  quietness 
from  the  passing  traffic.  The  room  will  also 
je  lighted  by  a  dome  light  reaching  through 
the  second  floor. 

Externally  the  offices  will  be  built  of  Monks’ 


Park  and  Portland  stone — Monks’  Park  being 
used  in  the  sheltered  parts,  and  Portland  in 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  building.  A  granite 
base  runs  along  the  whole  front,  and  from  this 
base  the  design  consists  of  a  colonnaded  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Doric  order,  running  through  two 
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Norwich  and  London  Accident  Insurance  Offices.  Ground  Plan. 


floors.  The  granite  columns  are  each  in  one 
stone,  18  ft.  long.  On  either  side  of  the  central 
archway  on  the  first  floor,  and  taking  the  place 
of  windows,  are  two  large  carved  panels  bearing 
the  arms  (respectively)  of  Norwich  and  London. 

Messrs.  John  Youngs  &  Son  are  the  general 
contractors,  and  the  stone  work  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Potter,  of  Chapel  Field -road. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  G.  J.  and  F.  W. 
Skipper,  of  Norwich. 


DRAWINGS  OF  ROMAN  MONUMENTS  IN 
ENGLISH  COLLECTIONS.* 

The  volume  of  architectural  drawings  of  the 
XVIth  century  attributed  to  Andrea  Coner, 
preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum  in  London 
and  now  published  by  the  English  Architectural 
School  (“  Papers  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome,”  London,  1904.),  reflects  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  jun.,  the  assistant 
director  of  the  British  School,  who  has  shown 
already  in  the  past,  by  his  topographic  and 
epigraphic  researches  in  the  Roman  Campagna, 
with  what  painstaking  investigation  and  serious 
aim  he  seeks  to  contribute  his  share  to  the 
historic  restoration  of  the  civilisation  revealed 
by  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Latium.  This 
volume  of  drawings,  with  the  learned  notes  and 
comments  supplied  by  Mr.  Ashby,  is  all  the 
more  acceptable  in  that  it  constitutes  to  our 
mind  a  moral  pledge  undertaken  by  the  British 
School  at  Rome,  and  consequently  by  the 

•  Translated  from  an  article  by  Signor  Boni  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia. 


committee  in  control  thereof,  that  they  will 
publish  all  the  other  drawings  of  Roman  anti¬ 
quities  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
public  and  private  libraries  and  museums  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Ashby  himself,  in  the  Classical  Review 
for  last  year,  referred  to  the  volumes  of  Roman 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum  and  to  those 
in  the  royal  library  at  Windsor,  which  came 
from  the  library  of  Cardinal  Albani  and  contain 
many  of  the  drawings  collected  by  Cassiano 
dal  Pozzo,  and  suggested  the  compilation  of  a 
“  Portfolio  Museum  ”  of  every  kind  of  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Roman  antiquity. 

In  the  Eton  College  library  there  are  five 
volumes  of  drawings  by  Pietro  and  Francesco 
Bartoli,  while  the  Holkham  Hall  library 
possesses  a  volume  of  architectural  fragments 
attributed  to  Raffaelle  in  addition  to  other 
volumes  of  drawings  by  the  Bartolis.  A 
similar  volume,  which  once  formed  part  of 
the  Massimo  collection,  was  purchased  bv  Mr. 
Baddeley. 

The  Edinburgh  collection  is  very  rich  in 
Roman  drawings,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Bodleian,  which  contains  a  volume  by 
Pirro  Ligorio.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a 
volume  of  drawings  of  inscriptions  by  Fra 
Giocondo  at  Chatsworth,  and  has  deposited 
the  original  drawings  of  Palladio  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

These  and  other  collections  of  drawings  have 
been  got  together  and  published  in  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  fashion  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
mercial  gain,  whereas  they  well  deserve  to  be 
published  in  a  full  and  uniform  manner  for  the 


benefit  of  all  students  of  Roman  civilisation 
and  with  the  sole  object  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  learning,  as  has  now  been  done  in  the  case  of 
these  drawings  by  Andrea  Coner.  We  trust 
therefore  that  the  British  School  of  Rome  will 
persevere  in  the  undertaking  which  they  have 
so  well  begun.  Let  us  hope  that  their  good 
example  will  be  followed  by  the  German, 
French,  and  American  Archaeological  Schools’. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  thus  arouse  Italy 
from  her  apathy.  With  one  or  two  laudable 
exceptions,  such  as  Mongeri’s  publication  of  the 
researches  of  Bramantino,  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  bring  out  a  systematic  collection 
of  the  drawings  of  Roman  monuments  pre¬ 
served  in  public  collections,  from  those  in  the 
Royal  galleries  in  Florence  to  those  of  the  Casa 
Barberini,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

School. — The  Education  Committee  recom- 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  3,869/.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  a  school 
for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  physically  defective 
children  on  the  Faroe-road  site  (Hammersmith)  in 
accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  be  approved;  the  expenditure  not  exceeding 
4,253 1.  be  sanctioned;  that  the  work  be  executed  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  contractor;  and  that  the 
drawings,  quantities,  specification,  and  estimate  of  3,805/. 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.” 

No.  17,  Fleet-street. — The  Local  Government, 
Records,  and  Museums  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  supplementary  capital  estimate 
of  1,6002*  be  approved  for  renovating  the  front 
portion  of  No.  17,  Fleet-street,  which  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  palace  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  sum  already  voted 
for  the  purchase  of  the  building  having  been 
27,300 1. 

Sir  Melville  Beachcroft,  in  moving  the 
reference  back,  said  that  when  the  Council  was 
asked  to  buy  the  building  they  were  told  that 
it  was  a  palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  but  now  it  was  admitted  that  the  place 
had  been  nothing  more  than  a  council  chamber 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Dealing  with  the 
financial  aspect,  he  asked  if  it  were  not  possible, 
even  at  this  stage,  to  remedy  the  evil,  for  in 
these  hard  times  it  was  worth  considering 
whether  they  could  not  find  someone  to  take 
the  building  off  the  hands  of  the  Council.  He 
believed  that  the  Council  would  bo  well  advised 
to  get  out  of  the  bargain,  even  at  a  loss. 

Colonel  Rotton  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  contended  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
deplorable  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  both  Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  and  Colonel 
Rotton  were  inaccurate.  At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  the  Council  was  told  that  this  was  not 
a  palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  Council  had  spent  26,0002.  on  the  place,  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  work  it  was  only  proposed 
to  spend  about  2,0002.  more.  If  they  did  not  go 
on  with  this  the  Council  would  have  to  pay  back 
the  2,5002.  which  the  Corporation  had  con¬ 
tributed. 

Mr.  Granville  Smith  denied  that  the  Council 
had  been  bamboozled  as  to  the  historical  value 
of  the  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course 
of  restoration  they  found  such  a  fine  sample  of  a 
wooden  front  as  did  not  exist  in  any  other 
building  in  London. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Council  divided : 
For  the  reference  back,  40  ;  against,  56.  The 
amendment  was  accordingly  defeated,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Unemployed. — The  Asylums  Committee 
reported  that  about  900  men  had  been  sent  down 
to  the  Long  Grove  Estate  by  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  on  Unemployment,  and  then- 
work  in  trenching,  grubbing,  levelling,  and  in 
making  dykes  and  watercourses  had  been  veiy 
well  carried  out.  ,  , ,  , 

Mr.  Dew  regretted  that  nothing  had  been  done 
to  push  on  the  building  of  the  asylum  at  Long 
Grove,  so  that  some  of  the  thousands  of  s  1 
workmen  still  unemployed  in  London  mig 
have  found  employment  during  the  best  win 
for  building  that  had  occurred  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
said  the  contractors  had  been  informed  that 
no  leniency  would  be  shown  them  unless  . 
completed  the  work  within  the  time  speci 
in  the  contract.  .  , 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  0  clocK. 
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put  the  following 
Ji  of' motion  upon  the  agenda  paper 

.bill  «  J “t ■&”  he  to  «dvi.e  the 

aa^j^irsjajEHfSidS 

sEG&jiiSi'S’sttr*  «. 

Af  ffSSt  ofarWal  imtltute0yo*l 

Academy,  *“®A.  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
British  irc““feh ,S, „t  ot  the  Eoyul  Institute  of 
Antiquaries;  the „?|5Va.,  sculptor;  Mr.  Bramp- 
“ttSluto if  Mr  Jackson,  E.A.,  architect; 
,011'  A  R.A.,  architect  ;  Sir  Lawrence 

Mr.  fiif  jA  painter;  the  Right  Hon.  the 
aS-ftt!  Eight  Hon.  loti  Windsor;  lord 

it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
.  M  3“  /o  nrepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  for 
SSl'iKl Sfersnce  to  the  Committee. 
Otwdwrismd  Small  Gardetts. —Last  week, 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Carlton-square- 
Sta,  ’Hrle-end;  Christolmrch-garden  Spitol- 

E]  Limehouse-churohyard ;  Rotherlnthe 
(Holt  Trinity)  churchyard  ;  Shadwell  (St. 
Pinl's)  churchyard ;  Spa-fields  playground, 
Clerkenwell ;  j  St.  Bartholomew’s-churohyard, 
Rethnal-oreen ;  and  Stepney-churchyard,  be 
aStS  by  the  Council  until  March  31,  1906, 
and  that  previously  to  that  date  the  question 
of  continuing  their  maintenance  be  again  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Council. 


abutting  upon  the  east  side  of  Sherington- 
road  (Mr.  J.  Johnson). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
Nos.  156,  158,  and  160,  High-road,  Kilburn 
(Mr.  G.  A.  Sexton  for  Mr.  B.  B.  Evans). — 
Refused. 

Dulwich. — Braidings  at  the  rear  of  No. 
117,  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  to  abut  upon 
Shawbury-road  (Messrs.  H.  Wakeford  &  Sons 
for  Mr.  W.  Morton). — Refused. 

Hammersmith. — A  one-story  building  at  the 
rear  of  No.  23,  Kenmont-terrace,  Harrow- 
road,  Hammersmith,  to  abut  upon  Letchford- 
gardens  (Mr.  G.  A.  Sexton  for  Mr.  Winter).— 
Refused. 

Paddington,  North. — A  one-story  addition 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  480  and  482,  Harrow-road, 
Paddington,  to  abut  upon  Fernhead-road  (Mr. 
R.  H.  Kerr  for  Mr.  J.  Alexander). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Camberwell,  North. — Buildings  at  No. 
80,  South-street,  Camberwell,  with  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  oentres  of  the  roadways  of  South-street 
and  Little  South-street  (Mr.  J.  J.  Freeland 
for  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — A  one-story  building  at 
the  rear  of  No.  107,  High-street,  Homer  ton, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Belshaw-street  (Mr.  W.  E-  Park  for  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hildyard).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  build¬ 
ings  erected  over  the  District  Railway  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Earl’s  Court-road,  Kensington, 
abutting  also  upon  H-ogarth-road  and  Earl’s 
Court-gardens  (Mr.  G.  Estall  for  the  Metros 
politan  District  Railway).— Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Five  houses  with  bay- 
windows  on  the  northern  side  of  Harrington- 
hill,  Hackney,  to  abut  also  upon  Ivy-terrace 
(Mr.  W.  Stone  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Siggins). — Re^- 

Strand. — A  porch  at  the  Surrey  Restaurant, 
Surrey -street.  Strand  (Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long 
for  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Means  of  Escape  from,  the 

Tops  of  High  Buildings ,  and/  Construction. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.f — Projecting 
balconies  on  the  Berkeley-street  frontage  of 
No.  33,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson  for  Mexborough  House,  Ltd.). — Con¬ 
sent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of  es¬ 
cape,  in  case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided 
in  pursuance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stories  of  the  •  rear  block  of 
No.  33,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  abutting  upon 
Berkeley-street  (Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  for  Mex¬ 
borough  House,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
P.  Morle  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  on  a 
site  at  the  rear*  of  houses  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  side  of  Loampit-vale  and  the  western 
side  of  Elswick-road,  Lewisham,  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  therewith  the  erection  of  stabling  and 
a  shop  (Messrs.  Plarris  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
G.  Whale  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  foot  traffic 
only  at  the  rear  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Godfrey-street.  Woolwich  (for  Mr.  F.  C. 
Henesy). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Battersea. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  that  part  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  buildings  at  the  rear 
of  Nos.  41  and  43,  Harroway-road,  Battersea, 
to  abut  upon  Holman-road  (Mr.  W.  Hammond 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  Linfield). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Nepean-street,  southward  of  Umbria^street, 
Wandsworth,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection 
of  such  house,  and  of  a  one-story  studio  and 
covered  way  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick  for  Mr. 
T.  D.  McMeekin). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Width  of  Way,  and 
Construction. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and 
iron  shed  at  No.  6,  Briardale-gardens,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  abutting  upon  Clorane-gardens  (Mr.  L. 
Hardy). — Consent. 

Limehouse. — The  retention  of  an  iron  and 
concrete  gangway  connecting  the  third  floors 
of  “ .Eagle  Wharf  ”  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  Narrow-street,  Limehouse,  and  to  the 
reconstruction  of  a  gangway  connecting  the 
second  floors  of  the  premises  (Mr.  C.  Dunch 
for  Mr.  T.  L.  Knight). — Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  +  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  Rev.  Professor  Cooper,  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  gave  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  in  the 
Geographical  Society’s  Lecture  Hall,  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Queen-street,  on  the  16th  inst., 
on  “  A  minister’s  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
arrangement  and  furnishing  of  a  Scottisli 
parish  church.”  Adverting  to  the  prospect  of 
a  restoration  of  Kirkwall  Cathedral,  he  said 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  the  large  sum 
of  money  now  happily  available  for  that 
should  be  spent  at  once,  and  he  looked  to  the 
Association  he  had  the  honour  to  address  to. 
study  that  venerable  minster  and  then  come 
forward  and  tell  the  public,  with  the  emphasis- 
of  real  knowledge,  what  was  needful  to  be 
done  and  what  must  on  no  account  be  done. 
Dr.  Cooper  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  churches,  the  value  of  the  spire,  the 
church  porch,  the  chancel,  the  side  chapel  for 
worship  on  week  days,  the  vestry,  and  the 
halls,  which,  he  thought,  in  these  days  were 
receiving  rather  disproportionate  attention. 
He  praised  a  committee  for  the  building  of  a 
new  church  in  a  northern  town  who  had  told  the 
architects  selected  to  compete  for  it  that  what 
they  chiefly  wanted  was  a  fine  interior.  That 
showed  a  great  advance  upon  the  time,  not  long 
past,  when  it  was  outside  elegance  only  that 
was  thought  of.  He  proceeded  to  denounce- 
side  galleries  and  sloping  floors,  and  said  that 
the  worst  place  possible  for  the  organ  was  the 
chancel.  He  recommended  a  return  to  the 
pulpit  canopy  ;  advised  that  the  chancel  should 
not  be  too  deep,  yet  spacious  and  unencum¬ 
bered  ;  and  spoke  of  what  was  appropriate- 
to  the  font  and  the  Holy  Table.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Scottish  Universities  would  soon,  like  their 
English  sisters  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
be  supplied  with  Chairs  of  Architecture. — Mr. 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Cooper,  said  he  wished  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  which  seemed  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  as  to  the  sum  that  was  at 
disposal  for  the  Kirkwall  Cathedral  restora¬ 
tion.  The  sum  was  not  so  large  as  had  been 
represented.  He  had  made  inquiries  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  how  much  money  had  been  spent  in 
the  restoration  of  various  cathedrals,  and  lie 
found  that  the  sum  that  was  available  for  Kirk¬ 
wall  Cathedral  was  only  one-sixth  of  the  amount 
considered  necessary  for  some  of  the  leading 
cathedrals  there.  He  was  a  Conservative,  and 
he  hoped  he  should  not  allow  one  penny  to  be- 
spent  on  Kirkwall  Cathedral  unless  it  was 
proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  He  would 
have  a  very  sacred  regard  for  every  stone  in 
that  cathedral  before  he  touched  it.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  O.  Tarbolton,. 
the  President  of  the  Association,  terminated 
the  proceedings. — An  informal  dinner  of  the 
Association  took  place  in  Ferguson  &  Forrester’s 
Restaurant,  Princes-street,  on  Saturday  evening 
last  week,  about  sixty  members  being  present.. 
Mr.  Harold  O.  Tarbolton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  the  croupiers  were  Mr.  W.  Glass- 
ford  Walker,  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Colin  B.. 
Cownie,  secretary.  Among  others  present 
were  Mr.  James  Bruce,  W.S.  ;  Mr.  David 
Robertson,  A.R.S.A.  ;  Mr.  A.  Hunter  Craw¬ 
ford,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie,  vice- 
president  of  the  Association ;  Mr.  Thomas- 
Fairbairn,  President  of  the  Society  of  Ordained 
Surveyors ;  and  Councillor  D.  M'Arthy.  After  the- 
loyal  toasts  had  been  pledged,  Mr.  Crabb  Watt,. 
K.C.,  proposed  “  The  Architectural  Association 
of  Edinburgh,”  and  in  doing  so  spoke  of  the 
services  which  it  rendered  to  the  community- 
in  cherishing  the  taste  for  antiquarianism  in 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  its  usefulness  would  be 
expanded,  so  that  it  might  assert  its  authority 
as  an  artistic  body  with  regard  to  contem¬ 
porary  buildings  in  the  city,  and  in  that  way 
perpetuate  the  traditions,  taste,  and  skill  of 
the  architects  who  in  the  past  had  made  Edin¬ 
burgh  what  it  is.  He  glanced  at  what  had 
been  done  during  the  past  thirty  years  to- 
preserve  the  charm  of  the  ridge  from  Holyrood 
to  the  Castle,  and  to  promote  throughout  tke- 
city  symmetry  of  outline,  ornamentation  of 
elevation,  and  the  breaking-up  of  sky-lines. 
The  principal  blot  was  probably  the  horizontal 
roof  of  the  Caledonian  Station,  while  the  design 
of  the  North  British  Railway  buildings  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
Gothic,  with  a  tower  like  the  Marischal  tower- 
in  Aberdeen.  If  the  Association  exercised 
more  authority  and  was  able  to  assert  its  views: 
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more  forcibly  they  might  possibly  prevent 
the  demolition  of  a  not  untasteful  structure 
in  the  Synod  Hall  and  the  waste  of  money  which 
•could  go  to  the  beautifying  of  a  hall  on  a  vacant 
site.  He  instanced  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  Queen-street  as  one  of  the  best  types 
of  architecture  that  had  been  seen  in  this 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  for  an 
•example  of  artistic  city  and  street  architecture 
he  pointed  to  The  Scotsman  buildings,  which 
for  mass,  symmetry,  and  decorations  were,  he 
said,  unequalled  in  the  kingdom.  The  Chair¬ 
man,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  was  primarily  an  educa¬ 
tional  body,  and  its  objects  were  threefold — to 
-obtain  the  practical  views  and  ideas  of  the  most 
qualified  members  of  the  profession,  to  further 
the  various  architectural  claims  and  interests, 
and  for  social  purposes.  The  public  were  to  a 
large  extent  ignorant  of  the  position  and  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  architect,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  looked  to  its  lay  members  to  set  them  right 
in  that  respect  and  to  assist  them  in  upholding 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  He  would  also 
ask  that  there  should  be  more  give-and-take 
among  architects,  and  that  the  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  should  be  more  frequently  extended  by 
the  older  to  the  younger  men.  They  were  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  common  interest, 
and  they  should  therefore  unite  in  making  the 
Association  a  powerful  centre  for  the  furtherance 
of  those  objects  which  pertained  to  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  Mr.  Hunter  Crawford,  on 
behalf  of  the  members,  at  this  stage  presented 
Mr.  William  M.  Page,  who  is  removing  to 1 
Glasgow,  with  several  volumes  of  standard 
works  on  architecture,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
past  four  years.  Mr.  Page,  in  replying,  said  he 
recognised  in  architecture  not  only  a  great  art, 
but  a  great  moral  force.  Their  city  was  in¬ 
comparably  beautiful,  but  its  amenity  was  not 
altogether  respected  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
there  was  too  much  defacing  of  buildings  by 
chipping  off  comers  and  by  pencil  and  chalk 
markings.  In  many  ways  the  city  could  be 
made  even  more  beautiful  and  attractive  than 
it  is,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Corporation 
might  with  advantage  consult  an  Association 
like  that  in  connexion  with  the  Usher  Hall 
difficulty.  Air.  James  Bruce,  W.S.,  in  propos¬ 
ing  “  The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,”  said 
it  deserved  credit  for  the  careful  way  in  which 
it  considered  everything  concerning  the  amenity 
of  the  city.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  the 
architectural  profession  had  exercised  its  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  regard  to  the  High  School 
as  a  site  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
Councillor  M‘Arthy,  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  the  toast,  having  replied,  Mr.  David 
Robertson,  who  proposed  “  Arts  and  Crafts,” 
said  that  Edinburgh  had  been  favoured  for  a 
hundred  years  with  a  distinguished  line  of 
craftsmen,  and  those  of  the  present  day  worthily 
maintained  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Mr. 
James  Ballantine  acknowledged  the  toast. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie  gave  “  The  Guests,”  for  whom 
Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn  replied ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Lome  Campbell  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Chairman. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  fourteenth  annual  social  gathering  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Northern  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  Students’  Sketching  Club  was  held  on  the 
17th  inst.,  in  the  Church  Institute,  Hood-street, 
Newcastle.  Mi’.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  President 
of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
sketches  and  measured  drawings  executed  in 
the  various  competitions,  including  the  Glover 
travelling  studentship  drawings,  were  viewed 
with  interest.  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer  (Secretary 
of  the  Association),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  Glover, 
formerly  President  of  the  Association,  asked 
the  Association  to  accept  a  Presidential  chair 
of  oak  and  green  leather,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Association  carved  upon  it.  Mr.  Plummer 
spoke  warmly  of  Mr.  Glover’s  past  generosity 
to  the  Association.  They  had  to  thank  Mr. 
Glover  for  the  travelling  studentship,  for  the 
Presidential  badge,  for  the  new  premises  they 
were  about  to  occupy — for  endless  gifts,  indeed. 
The  President  accepted  the  chair  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  and  moved  that  the  following 
telegram  be  sent  to  Mr.  Glover  : — “  Heartily 
reciprocate  your  kind  greetings,  and  sorry  you 
cannot  be  with  us.  Gift  of  Presidential  chair 
much  appreciated.”  Mr.  H.  C.  Charlewood 
seconded  the  proposal,  and  hoped  they  would 
<lo  their  utmost  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
furnish  their  new  building.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to.  Before  presenting  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  students,  the  President  said  the  class 


of  work  exhibited  was  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  previous  years.  The  sketches  of  the  success¬ 
ful  competitors  showed  exceptional  merit. 
In  the  travelling  studentship  he  hoped  there 
would  be  keener  competition  another  year. 
Mr.  Taylor  then  presented  the  prizes  as  follows  : 
Glover  medal  and  travelling  studentship,  to 
Mr.  G.  S.  Twizell.  Measured  drawings — 1st, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Gibson ;  2nd,  Mr.  Ralph  Stokoe. 
Sketches — 1st,  Mr.  E.  Bird  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bryan 
Watson.  Essays  on  Mediaeval  Architecture— 
1st,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hicks  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Stockdale. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
At  the  meeting  on  February  15,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair,  a  lecture  was  given 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  on  “  London,  Monastic 
and  Ecclesiastical,”  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  lantern  views,  many  of  which  were  repro¬ 
ductions  of  old  and  scarce  engravings  of  the 
ancient  churches  and  other  buildings  of  old 
London,  now  demolished.  Maps  and  plans 
were  also  shown  upon  the  screen.  Commencing 
with  a  general  description  of  a  large  map 
whereon  were  clearly  marked  the  positions  of 
the  various  buildings  to  be  described,  Mr.  Oliver 
proceeded  to  remark  that  fifteen  great  monas¬ 
teries,  according  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
stood  within  and  without  the  City  before  they 
were  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  belonged  to  the  different  religious  orders, 
but  the  Austin  Canons  possessed  the  greatest 
number  of  establishments.  All  that  remained 
now  of  these  once  great  monastic  houses  were 
the  chancel  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  Smithfield, 
the  church  of  St.  Helen  in  Bishopsgate,  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars,  part 
of  the  Charterhouse,  the  gateway  and  the  crypt 
of  the  nave  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  Clerken- 
well,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  Southwark, 
and  the  Temple  church.  Of  the  parish  churches 
by  far  the  greatest  number  were  situated  near 
the  river  in  the  south-east.  The  dedications  of 
the  churches  were  many  times  repeated ; 
thus  there  were  eight  dedicated  to  All  Hallows, 
seven  to  St.  Michael,  five  to  St.  Martin,  four  to 
St.  Benet,  and  so  on,  while  in  many  cases  a 
second  name  was  added,  in  order  to  distinguish 
one  parish  from  another,  as  in  St.  Margaret 
Pattens  (so  named  from  the  pattenmakers  who 
lived  in  the  parish),  St.  Margaret  Moses,  or 
Mosses,  etc.,  etc.  The  largest  number  of 
churches  were,  of  course,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
or  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  particular  dedica¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  indicated  externally,  as  in 
St.  Laurence,  where  the  weather  vane  is  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  and  in  the  golden  key  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Cornhill.  St.  Alphege’s  is  known  as 
St.  Alphege-on-the-Wall,  as  it  is  built  partly 
upon  the  old  wall  of  London,  which,  indeed, 
forms  the  south  wall  of  the  church. — A  short 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  C.  Lynam, 
Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  Mr.  C.  J.  Williams,  Dr. 
Birch,  and  others  participated.  Mr.  Patrick, 
hon.  sec.,  announced  that  the  Congress  this 
year  would  be  held  at  Reading  in  July.  Since 
the  meeting  the  date  has  been  definitely  fixed 
for  the  17th  of  that  month. 

- ^ - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Northumberland  War  Memorial,  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne. — The  first  premium  in  this 
competition  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Eyre 
Macklin,  sculptoi,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  the 
second  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Errington,  architect,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Doyle  Jones,  sculptor,  West  Hartlepool.  The 
first-named  competitor  will  be  employed  to 
carry  out  the  work,  and  the  premiums  of  20 1. 
and  102.  become  payable  to  the  second  and 
third  named  respectively. 


•  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Urban  Police  and  Sanitary  Legislation, 
1904.  By  F.  Noel  Keen.  (P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
10s.  6d.) 

Mechanical  Appliances  and  Mechanical 
Movements.  By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox,  M.E. 
(Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  12s.  6d. ) jj 
- - 

Proposed  Rectory,  Yarm,  near  Darlington. 
— The  foundation-stone  was  recently  laid  of  a 
new  rectory-house,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Yarm.  The  architects  for  the  work  are 
Messrs.  R.  Lofthouse  &  Son,  Middlesbrough, 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  H.  Doughty  &  Sons. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  E.C.,  on 
Thursday  last  week,  the  Lord  Mayor  pre¬ 
siding. 

City  Engineer. — The  Officers  and  Clerks 
Committee  reported  on  the  reference  of 
December  1  last  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of 
engineer.  The  Committee  submitted  an 
amended  list  of  duties,  and  recommended  that 
the  salary  of  the  office  should  be  1,2502.  per 
annum,  rising  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
to  a  maximum  of  2,0002.  per  annum,  and  that 
candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  not  under  35 
or  over  50  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  election. 
After  some  discussion  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  were  accepted,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  with  in¬ 
structions  to  advertise  the  position  and  select 
five  candidates  for  final  selection  by  the 
Court. 

The  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill.—k 
letter  was  received  from  the  Kensington 
Borough  Council  enclosing  copy  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  the  conference  of  local 
authorities  on  February  6  against  this  Bill; 
and  asking  the  Corporation  to  appoint  a  re¬ 
presentative  to  serve  on  a  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  representative  for  each  council,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  advise  as 
to  any  further  action.  Mr.  Morton  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  and  the  Payment  of  the 
Medical  Officer  and  Sanitary  Inspectors.— The 
Committee  of  the  whole. Court  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  on  this  question  in  which  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  salaries  should  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  Corporation  as  heretofore, 
and  that  no  application  should  be  made,  to  the 
London  County  Council  for  payment  of  half 
the  salaries.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Court  on  October  6  last  was  rescinded,  and 
the  Committee’s  recommendations  were 
carried. 

After  further  business  the  Court  adjourned. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell,  J.P.,  the  President, 
presided  on  Thursday  of  last  week  over  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  at  the  offices, 
Oxford-court,  Cannon-street,  to  consider  the 
London  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill,  1905- 
A  lengthy  memorandum  was  submitted,  con¬ 
taining  objections  to  many  of  the  clauses  in 
the  Bill,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Joint  (trade  section)  Fire  Protection  Committee 
of  the  Chamber.  The  Committee  particularly 
objected  to  the  provisions  of  clause  16,  wlucn 
would  place  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  01 
heightening  business  premises.  They  also 
strongly  objected  to  the  sweeping  principle 
clause  32,  relating  to  compulsory  powers  01 
the  London  County  Council  to  acquire  pw* 
mises  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  street,  i 
clause  96,  relating  to  protection  against  are 
in  certain  new  buildings,  the  main  objec 
of  the  Committee  was  the  absence  of  the  rigm 
of  appeal  to  arbitration.  > 

Mr.  Collie  Foster,  the  deputy-chairman  or 
the  Committee,  proposed  the  following  reso  - 
tion:— “That  this  general  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London-  Chamber  of  Comm 
(while  admitting  the  necessity  of  adequaw 
provision  for  the  safety  of  hfe  m 
fire)  is  of  opinion  that  the  London  Bu  = 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  1905,  imposes  000  - 

which  are  in  excess  of  reasonable  require 
ments,  and  is  also  of  opinion  that  no  case  n 
been  made  out  for  the  drastic  amendment 
proposed  in  the  general  building  law 
Metropolis.  This  meeting  approves  ot 
action  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  m  p 
tioning  against  the  Bill  with  the  Jj 
obtaining  a  locus  standi  to  oppose  J 
able  provisions,  and  secure  amendments  on 
the  lines  of  the  preliminary  observations  iu 
mitted  to  the  London  County  Council  by  j 
Fire  Protection  Committee  01  »» 
He  said  that  the  two  prmc.p 


Joint 

Chamber.’  -  -  .  ,  .  ,  wew 

which  the  Committee  wished  to  urg  ' 
first,  that  each  case,  should  be  dealt .  wjn 
according  to  its  merits,  and  not 
same  manner,  and,  secondly,  that  ^ 

discretion  should  not  be  conferred  P  ,  |jc 
London  County  Council  or  any  0 >  *  P  a]| 
officials,  but  that  it  should  be  P .  f  t0 
cases  for  the  property  owner  or  P  jn 
propose  alternative  measures,  an  a  ^ 
the  event  of  failure  .to  agree,  there  sho' uo^ 
recourse  to  arbitration,  or  some 
petent  tribunal  of  appeal.  resolution. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Poulton  seconded  the  resoiu 

Mr.  E.  A..  Woodrow,  A.R.LB-A-,  % 
as  representing  the  architects,  h  jjjj. 

that  the  Bill  would  render  bui  dmgs  »  ^ 
cult  and  so  expensive  that  man 
commercial  men  would  feel  tha 
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TITtheir  businesses  with  enlarging 

ijiot  burden  tneir  ,  ■]din„  them.  If  the 
|eir  ^Sought  to“h  >Sd  nail  the,  were 
P11  ”  f  °r  in  the  coat  of  building  ami 

igieulties  which  would  arise.  ^ 

P'  ittip&ng  Architect  of  the 
froni  Council  an  expression  of 

r£  Mto  what  he  considered  the  me. 

?P  d  ««  of  the  clauses  as  to  which  he 
mg  of  s0®®,  afraid  there  was  a  good 
(the  slfak-f'nnrehension.  Under  clause  16 
if*'1 diirePof  the  Council  was  to  prevent 
I  the  onlv  de  buildings  in  narrow  streets 
P^TVhetht  It  was  not  intended  to 
Section  of  buildings  of  the 
[proven  ,n  previously  existed.  Clause  32 
wTsirapfy  to  enable  the  Council  to  continue 
Snlncr  or  to  construct  new  streets  for 
If'  raraMSof  affording  communication  be- 
«  S  exiting  streets.  Clause  45  was 
EmitthB  erection  of  warehouse  buildings 
I  E  or  less  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses 
S  it .  ns  u  to  prevent  the  access  of  light 
[  and  air  to  tho  dwelling-houses-surel,  not  an 
^Mumble  desire.  As  to  clause  83,  relating 
Tthe  conversion  of  single  shop  buildings  into 
two  shops,  that  was  not  retrospective,  and  it 
only  required  the  separation  between  shops  to 
be  of  a  fire-resisting  material. 

After  further  discussion  the  resolution  was 

'^Thftord  Mayor  is  convening  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  Guildhall  on 
Friday.  March  3,  at  noon,  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill. — A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aldgaie  Ward  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  Lord 
Mavor,  who  presided,  said  that  the  Bill  had 
provoked  a  storm  of  opposition  throughout 
London.  The  condemnation  of  the  Bill  was 
on  its  merits,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
political  or  professional  jealousy.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  were  retrospective,  and  damage  and 
ruin  would  be  brought  about  if  it  passed  the 
two  Houses.  Major  Bridges  Webb,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Baltic,  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lution: -“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would,  if  sanc¬ 
tioned,  inflict  most  serious  loss  and  injury  upon 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  City,  many  of 
these  provisions  unduly  interfering  with  the 
existing  rights  of  the  Corporation  and  of 
the  various  local  authorities  throughout  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  citizens  should  attend 
the  meeting  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
the  Guildhall  on  March  3  to  protest  against 
the  further  progress  of  the  measure.”  In 
seconding  the  motion  Mr.  Chatrain  suggested 
that,  if  alterations  in  the  existing  laws  were 
necessary,  they  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  new  Bill  drawn  in  consultation  with  the 
local  authorities.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  District 
Surveyor,  said  that  the  Bill  was  confiscatory. 
Many  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lloyd  ’s-avenue  could  not  possibly  fulfil 
the  requirements  of.  the  measure.  Mr.  Deputy 
Pearse  Morrison  said  the  Bill  was  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  ever  drawn.  The  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously. 

We  have  received  from  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Association  (Incorporated),  their  peti¬ 
tion  against  the  Bill.  The  Association  admit 
that  certain  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1894 
are  required,  and  they  state  their  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  securing  better 
means  of  escape  in'  case  of  fire  and  better 
protection  of  buildings  against  fire;  But 
they  contend  that  the  Bill  does  not  effect  the 
desired  improvements,  that  a  number  of  the 
new  proposals  are  quite  unworkable,  that  if . 
placed  upon  the  Statute-book  the  measure 
would  tend  to  make  building  operations 
almost  impracticable,  and  that  details  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  arranged  after  careful  .  con¬ 
sideration  and  conference  with  the  professional 
societies  concerned,  in  building.  We  shall 
«al  with  this  petition  and  the  petition  of  the 
Koya!  Institute  of  British  Architects  next  week. 


CONGBIGITIONAL  CHURCH,  SHIREBROOK. — A 
new  Congregational  church  has  been  opened 
'll  116  ^?°k’  ‘n  Church  Drive,  in  the  model 
jmage.  The  church  provides  accommodation 
jor  over  350  persons.  Arrangements  can  also 
fa6  0r  an  en<^  Sallery,  which  will  seat 
a  tur  her  150  people.  Room  on  the  site  has 
j  i'ir0r  tke  erection  of  Sunday  schools 
and  buildings,  which,  in  the  future,  will  form 
■S®  scheme.  The  building  is  faced 
itn  Kushley  stone  rock-faced,  with  Coxbench 
one  dressings.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
T™  sea-green  slates.  Internally  the 
enurch  has  an  open  dome  roof  of  pitch-pine, 
hli  T"; 0WlS  ^le<*  stained  glass,  and  is 
i  i  •  .‘10*i'wafer  pipes.  The  lighting  is 
y  electricity,  supplied  by  the  Shirebrook 
E  ■'  Company,  The  cost  of  the  church, 
PS™  seating,  is  1,5503.  The  architect 
'  ;  Nelson  Holloway,  Nottingham,  and 
contractors  Messrs.  Lee  k  Kirk,  Chester- 


Gorresponbence. 

SEWER  VENTILATION  AND 
INTERCEPTORS. 

Sir, — I  read  Mr.  Van  Putten’s  letter  and 
your  notes  thereto  ill  your  issue  of  the  11th  inst. 
with  particular  interest,  as  it  touches  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  acquired  peculiar  significance 
in  Lincoln  during  the  present  lamentable  out¬ 
break  of  typhoid  fever.  That  this  outbreak, 
with  the  majority  of  cases  resulting  therefrom, 
is  due  to  a  polluted  water  supply  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  several  of  the  secondary  cases 
may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several 
years  the  local  authority  has  waived  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  by-laws  which  refers  to  the  dis¬ 
connexion  of  house  drains  from  the  sewers. 

Hence,  the  majority  of  modern  houses  erected 
in  Lincoln  are  in  that  condition  in,  which  Mr. 
Van  Putten’s  system  would  place  them,  viz., 
with  only  the  water  seal  in  the  basins 
of  the  inside  water-closets  between  them  and 
the  main  sewer,  and  with  the  house  vent  pipes 
discharging  gas  from  the  sewers,  possibly  to 
be  immediately  blown  under  the  slates  into 
the  houses. 

It  has  naturally  happened  here  in  numerous 
oases  that  patients  have  had  typhoid  fever  for 
several  days  before  the  conditions  declared 
themselves  sufficiently  for  the  case  to  be 
notified  and  isolated,  and  during  that  time 
infected  excreta  were  passing  into  the  sewers : 
and  I  put  it  as  a  simple  question  whether, 
under  the  conditions  I  have  just  named,  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  sewers  to  be  the  vehicle  for 
carrying  infection  from  one  house  to  another. 

For  instance,  only  the  other  day  I  was  called 
to  examine  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  house, 
the  drains  of  which  were  not  provided  with  a 
sewer  interceptor;  I  found  the  joint  between 
the  outgo  of  the  water-closet  and  the  soil 
pipe  defective  inside  the  house,  and  therefore 
discharging  gas,  from  the  sewers  (possibly 
laden  with  typhoid  germs)  directly  into  the 
house.  Such  a  defect  would  have  been  bad 
enough  had  the  drains  been  disconnected  from 
the  sewer,  but  under  all  the  conditions  I  have 
named  it  seemed  criminal. 

But  even  where  plumbing  is  perfect  the 
danger  still  remains,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  well-known  fact  that  a  water  seal 
is  capable  of  absorbing  gas  on  the  one  side 
and  discharging  it  on  the  other ;  and  that  this 
prooess  may  go  on  to  a  slight  degree  from  the 
house  drains  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
where  it  is  gas  from  the  sewers  charged  with 
infectious  germs  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it 
becomes  another  question. 

Mr.  Van  Putten  argues  that  sewers  are 
cleaner  than  house  drains,  and  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  cleanest  sewer  he  can  find  may 
be  better  than  the  foulest  house  drain,  but 
taking  average  conditions  he  is  most  certainly 
wrong. 

The  major  portion  of  this  town  is  dead  level, 
and  there  are  miles  of  sewers  practically  with¬ 
out  fall,  some  of  which  can  only  be  kept  open 
by  periodically  drawing  scrapers  through  from 
manhole  to  manhole ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
readily  agreed  that  a  fouler  gas  will  be 
generated  in  those  sewers  than  in  the  average 
house  drain. 

Like  a  great  many  other  borough  surveyors, 
Mr.  Van  Putten  looks  at  the  question  from  his 
point  of  view  only,  viz.,  from  a  natural  desire 
to  throw  the  burden  of  sewer  ventilation  on 
to  the  private  householder  instead  of  on  to 
the  municipality ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  his  letter  contains  not  the  slightest- 
reference  to  the  effect  his  proposals  would  have 
on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house. 

I  should  better  understand  Mr.  Van  Putten’s 
position  if,  while  advocating  the  abolition  of 
the  interceptor,  he  also  advocated  soil-pipe 
disconnexion  and  independent  ventilating 
shafts ;  for  then,  the  greatest  danger  dis¬ 
appears,  and  only  the  danger  from  the  venti¬ 
lating  shafts  remain. 

W.  G.  Watkins,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Lincoln,  February  22,  1905. 

[♦^♦Another  letter  on  this  subject  has  been 
held  over  for  want  of  space. — Ed.] 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.— The  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  District  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  week  at  the  offices  of  the  Board, 
Victoria  Embankment.  The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Hospitals  Committee,  they  had  sanctioned 
the  carrying  out  of  cleaning  and  painting 
works  and  repairs  at  the  Grove,  Park,  and 
Northern  Hospitals,  at  a  cost,  respectively,  of 
2,2753.,  1,4003.,  and  4233.  Mr.  Louis  Jacob 
was  appointed  to  take  out  the  quantities  of 
the  work  at  the  Grove  and  Park  Hospitals. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Children’s 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  carry  outoertain 
drainage  and  tar-paving  work  at  White  Oak 
School  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6653. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CdNCRETF 
STEEL.— VIII. 

An  Omnibus  Repair  and  Accumulator. 
Depot. 

■  HE  structure  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  is  situated  in 
the  Rue  de  Lagny,  near  the  Porte 
de  Vincennes,  Paris,  and  was  erected 
for  the  Compagnie  Gen6rale  des  Omnibus 
to  accommodate  an  installation  of  accumulators 
for  the  storage  of  electricity  in  connexion  with 
the  tramway  services  of  the  company,  and  to 
provide  local  facilities  for  the  repair  of  vehicles. 
The  building  comprises  two  stories,  and  adjoins 
the  power  house  where  electricity  is  generated. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  51,  the 
ground  floor  accommodation  includes  a  work¬ 
shop,  measuring  16-09  metres  long  by  8-65 
metres  wide,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  small 
brass  foundry  measuring  6-00  metres  by  5-00 
metres,  and  at  the  other  end  a  coal  store  measur¬ 
ing  9T4  metres  long  by  7-60  metres  wide.  On 
the  first  floor  there  are  two  accumulator  rooms, 
(see  Figs.  53  and  54),  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  16-09  metres  by  8-65  metres,  and  9-14  metres, 
by  7-60  metres  respectively. 

In  order  to  ensure  easy  access  to  the  coal  store: 
for  vans,  it  was  decided  to  leave  an  opening 
6-72  metres  wide  in  the  wall  facing  the  yarcl 
{ab  Fig.  51).  Consequently,  the  width  of  the 
returns  was  limited  to  44  centimetres  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance.  Similarly,  an  opening  of 
maximum  width  was  required ‘along  the  outer 
side  of  the  workshop  to  permit  easy  access  for 
vehicles,  and,  further,  it  was  necessary  that  the: 
opening  should  be  without  any  intermediate 
support.  Here  also  the  returns  measured  only 
44  centimetres  wide,  as  shown  at  c  and  d  in 
Fig.  51. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  weight  of  the  storage 
batteries,  the  calculated  load  for  the  upper- 
floor  was  determined  at  3,500  kilogrammes  per 
square  metre  (717-5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.). 

Hence  the  problem  presented  for  solution 
was  the  construction  of  two  bressummers,  one 
6-72  metres  long  over  the  open  side  of  the’  coal 
store,  and  the  other  15-21  metres  long  over  the 
open  side  of  the  repairing  shop,  each  of  these- 
members  having  to  carry  one  side  of  the  upper 
story  and  roof,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  floor  load. 

In  view  of  the  unusually  high  floor  load,  it 
is  evident  that  ordinary  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  would  have  required  bressummers  of 
colossal  proportions,  and  of  such  weight  as  to 
require  exceptionally  massive  supports.  The 
15-21-metre  opening  would  jirobably  have- 
necessitated  a  box  or  plate  girder  with  a  section 
measuring  about  36  in.  deep  by  18  in.  wide,, 
and  the  6 -72-metre  opening  a  similar  girder 
with  a  cross  section  of  about  24  in.  deep  by 
14  in.  wide. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  employment  of  heavy 
steel  beams,  the  building  was  constructed  in 
reinforced  concrete  and  brick,  and  designed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  caj>able  of  with¬ 
standing  all  the  loads  coming  upon  it,  without 
the  use  of  any  special  members  for  carrying  the 
loads  over  the  openings  in  the  outer  walls* 
In  fact  the  wall  over  each  opening  itself  forms 
the  bressummer,  as  will  be  realised  after 
consideration  of  the  details  given  below. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hospital ,  pavilions 
described  in  Art.  VII.,  the  dep6t  was  built 
upon  soil  of  very  unstable  character,  being 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  marshes  which  for¬ 
merly  existed  beyond  the  exterior  boulevards  of 
Paris.  The  footings  consist  of  two  parallel 
armoured  brick  walls,  30  centimetres  deep  by 
30  centimetres  high  by  11  centimetres  thick, 
spaced  8  centimetres  apart,  as  shown  at  the- 
bottom  of  Fig.  55,  the  two  walls  being  joined 
at  the  top  by  a  slab  of  reinforced  Portland 
cement  mortar  5  centimetres  thick.  The 
caissons  so  formed  support  the  outer  walls  of 
the  building,  11  centimetres  thick,  of  brick 
reinforced  with  a  network  of  steel  rods  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Cottancin  system,  the  vertical 
bars  of  the  reinforcement  being  securely  fixed  in 
the  top  slab  of  the  footing.  No  piers  or  but¬ 
tresses  were  added  for  the  lateral  support 
of  the  walls,  which  carry,  at  the  height  of  7T5 
metres  above  the  ground  level,  a  floor  load  of 
3,500  kilogrammes  per  square  metre  on  spans 
of  8 -65  metres  and  7 ‘60  metres,  in  addition  to 
the  loads  due  to  the  upper  story  and  roof. 

To  undertake  the  support  of  the  loads  involved 
upon  walls  of  only  11  centimetres  thick,  and 
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counterforts  of  any  kind,  was  m 
BA  daring  proposal,  and  one  presenting 
crntritional  problem  of  exceptional  diffi- 

“  ml  the  “tuie  °f  uie  rh,tionf 

S  is  necessary  to  consider  the  mam  features  of 

%jf wwr’floor,  which  is  of  concrete-steel, 

,  Uf  a  series  of  stiffening  ribs,  each 
^"centimetres  'high  and  ^  centimetres  thick 
reinforced  with  steel  bars,  the  dimensions  of 
which  in  the  strongest  members  are  40  milli- 
2L  rnide  by  18  millimetres  thick,  and  folio  w- 
triangiUation  shown  in  Fig.  52. 
Uoon  and  bonded  with  these  stiffening  ribs 
X  floor  slab  5  centimetres  thick  formed  of 
Portland  cement  mortar  reinforced  with  steel 
n,ds  interlaced  to  form  a  network,  the  meshes 
wi,ich  vary  in  dimensions,  according  to  the 
resistance  required.  The  weight  of  steel 
oer  square  metre  of  the  floor  slab  is  between  10 
Sd  11  kilogrammes.  If  the  meshes  were  of 
uniform  dimensions,  and  proportioned  to  the 
most  severe  stresses  experienced,  they  would 
■probably  weigh  about  16  kilogrammes  per 
square  metre,  representing  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  without  any  corresponding  advantage. 
The  reinforcement  of  the  floor  ribs  and  floor 
slab  is  securely  tied  to  that  of  the  walls. 

The  reinforced  brick  walls  are  continued  to 
the  height  of  4 '40  metres  above  the  floor  (see 
Pigs.  53  and  55),  and  at  the  upper  surface  they 
receive  the  stiffening  ribs  of  the  flat  roof,  the 
reinforcement  of  which  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  walls. 

The  ribs  of  the  roof  are  20  centimetres  high 
and  are  arranged  similarly  to  the  stiffening  ribs 
of  the  floor.  Over  and  bonded  with  them  is  a 
slab  of  reinforced  cement  mortar  5  centimetres 
thick,  all  the  reinforcement  being  connected 
as  at  the  level  of  the  floor.  Below  the  stiffening 
ribs  of  the  roof  is  a  c.eiling  of  armoured  plaster, 
which,  with  the  concrete-steel  roof  slab,  forms 
an  air  space  about  20  centimetres  high  over  the 
accumulator  rooms.  The  impermeable  cement 
roof  covering  and  the  non-conducting  cushion 
of  enclosed  air  below  it  afford  efficient  protection 
against  rain  and  variations  of  temperature. 
Figs.  52  to  56  make  clear  the  chief  features  of 
the  floor  and  roof  construction.  It  should  be 
noted  that  two  openings  exist  in  the  floor  of  the 
larger  accumulator  room,  one  for  a  staircase 
and  the  other  for  a  lift. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  details  of  the  wall 
construction,  paying  particular  attention  to 
those  parts  which  constitute  bressummers  over 
the  entrances  to  the  workshop  and  coal  store. 
Above  the  open  side  cd  of  the  workshop  the 
reinforced  brick  wall  descends  to  40  centimetres 
below  the  stiffening  ribs  of.  the  floor,  and  its 
total  depth  above  the  opening  on  the  ground 
floor  therefore  is  : — 

From  top  of  roof  slab  to 
ceiling  of  upper  story  ....  0'25  metres. 
From  ceiling  to  floor  of  upper 

story  .  4 '40  „ 

From  top  of  floor  to  ceiling 

below  .  0'45  „ 

From  ceiling  of  upper  story 
to  top  of  opening. . . 0''40  „ 

Total  .  5-50  „ 

Below  the  brickwork  of  this  wall  a  bar  of 
steel  plate,  40  millimetres  wide  by  18  milli¬ 
metres  thick,  is  fixed  as  an  additional  support, 
the  ends  of  the  bar  being  securely  connected 
with  the  vertical  reinforcement  of  the  return 
walls  and  with  the  triangulated  bracing  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  This  wall  virtually  forms 
a  bressummer  5'50  metres  high,  which  spans  the 
opening  of  15*21  metres  and  entirely  avoids  the 
use  of  the  heavy  steel  beam  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  necessary  for  supporting  the 
heavy  loading  previously  mentioned. 

Instead  of  reinforcing  the  brickwork  with 
round  steel  bars  of  4'4  millimetres  diam., 
forming  a  rectangular  network  in  accordance 
with' the  method  generally  followed  in  the 
vottancm  system,  flat  bars  of  steel  plate  have 
been  used,  with  the  dimensions  of  40  metres 
wide  by  16  millimetres  thick,  and  arranged  to 
form  a  triangulated  system  of  bracing,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  56.  The  bars  are  imbedded  in 
e  brickwork  and  their  ends  are  securely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  rein- 
orcement  of  the  side  walls  and  roof  and  with 
e  orizontal  plate  at  the  base  of  the  wall  over 
the  opening. 

At  the  points  where  the  bars  cross  they  are 
brmly  bound  together  by  steel  wire  ties,  and 
K  ;!e  bars  are  made  up  of  more  than  one 
33  ,the 'extremities  are  connected,  as  illus- 

y  Tigs.  57  and  58,  by  being  bent  over 
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to  form  hooks,  which,  when  linked  together,  are 
held  in  position  by  a  spiral  binding  of  steel  wire 
having  the  diameter  of  4 '4  millimetres.  When 
these  joints  are  embedded  in  cement  mortar 
the  connexion  provided  is  as  good  as  a  weld  for 
insisting  either  tension  or  compression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  triangulated  system 
of  reinforcement,  being  connected  with  the  steel 
bars  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  building 
and  stiffened  laterally  by  the  brickwork  in 
which  it  is  enclosed,  virtually  constitutes  a 
truss  5 '50  metres  deep  by  11  centimetres  thick, 
and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  very  heavy  load. 

The  entrance  to  the  coal  store  is  spanned  by  a 
reinforced  bressummer  wall  of  similar  construc¬ 
tion,  also  carried  40  centimetres  below  the  level 
of  the  upper  floor. 

Although  ingenious,  this  method  of  affording 
support  is  not  entirely  new,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  previous  issue  of  the  Builder ,* 
wherein  we  described  the  great  wall  trusses, 
supporting  twelve  stories  above  the  ball-room, 
measuring  100  ft.  long  by  85  ft.  wide,  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  the  load 
carried  being  nearly  8,930  tons.  These  trusses, 
85  ft.  long  by  56  ft.  high,  are  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
measurements  here  quoted,  they  far  surpass 
the  trusses  considered  in  the  present  article, 
in  respect  both  of  magnitude  and  of  the  loads 
carried. 

On  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  floors 
were  tested  by  Monsieur  Monmerque,  Ingenieur- 
en-Chef  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  and  director 
of  the  technical  services  of  the  Compagnie 
Gendrale  des  Omnibus,  with  the  full  load  of 
3,500  kilogrammes  per  square  metre  over  the 
two  floor  surfaces  of  16'09  metres  by  8*65 
metres  and  9*14  metres  by  7*60  metres,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  measuring  instruments  used 
were  of  the  Manhes  type,  largely  employed  in 
France  in  connexion  with  tests  of  steel  bridges, 
and  the  trials  gave  very  satisfactory  results 
in  each  case,  those  upon  the  larger  floor  of  the 
two  being  particularly  noteworthy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  openings  for  the  staircase  and  lift. 
However,  it  was  more  easy  to  follow  the  tests 
upon  the  floor  of  9*14  metres  by  7'60  metres, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  simple  nature  of 
the  system  of  reinforcement. 

During  the  same  tests  the  apparatus  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  building 
suffered  no  appreciable  lateral  deformation 
under  the  flexion  of  the  floor.  Remembering 
that  the  walls  are  only  11  centimetres  thick, 
and  are  built  entirely  without  stiffening  piers  or 
buttresses,  this  result  is  most  surprising. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Hotham  Church,  York¬ 
shire. — The  old  Church  of  St.  Oswald  at 
Hotham,  which  has  been  practically  rebuilt 
at  a  cost  of  1,600Z.,  was  reopened  for  public 
worship  on  Saturday  last  week  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  Mr.  F.  S.  Brodrick  (of 
Messrs.  Brodrick,  Lowther,  &  Walker,  archi¬ 
tects,  Hull)  was  consulted,  and  he  devised  a 
scheme  under  which  the  ancient  stone  has 
been  preserved,  and  much  of  the  old  fabric, 
which  had  been  tampered  with,  has  been  un¬ 
covered  or  restored.  Purely  archaeological 
interest  in  Hotham  Church  is  confined  to  the 
tower  and  west  end  of  the  nave.  This  tower, 
the  lower  part  of  which  alone  remains,  is 
of  Norman  date,  and  of  unusually  large  size, 
measuring  about  20  ft.  square  outside  the 
walls.  The  entire  space  under  the  tower  has 
now  been  thrown  open  to  the  church.  The 
west  door  of  the  original  church  remains,  and 
also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  west  arch 
to  the  nave — both  fine  examples  of  Norman 
wo’rk.  At  the  north  end  of  the  nave  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  hagioscope,  or  “squint,”  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  without  reparation  or 
restoration.  New  roofs  of  open  timber  work, 
covered  with  red  tiles,  have  replaced  the  old 
barn  roofs  and  plaster  ceilings  of  nave  and 
chancel,  and  the  interior  has  been  dignified 
by  the  erection  of  a  graceful  chancel  arch  of 
moulded  stone,  with  shafts  having  moulded 
capitals  and  bases.  Two  old  cracked  bells 
have  been  recast  into  one,  weighing  7£  cwt., 
and  in  the  oentre  of  the  space  beneath  the 
tower  has  been  placed  a  beautifully-sculptured 
font  of  the  XVth  .  century,  which  was  found 
doing  duty  as  a  flower  vase  in  an  adjoining 
garden. — Yorkshire  Post. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bolsover. — A  new  chapel 
has  been  erected  by  the  Wesleyans  of  Bol¬ 
sover  on  a  site  near  the  Orphanage  in  the 
model  village,  at  -a  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  of 
2,000Z.  The  new  chapel,  which  has  sitting 
accommodation  for  400  worshippers,  is  in  the 
Cothic  style.  The  walls  are  of  red  pressed 


brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  window* 
glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The  timber  of 
the  roof  is  pitch-pine.  The  chapel  C 
illuminated  by  electricity,  the  current 

Tire  Station,  Selly  Oak _ Af  i 

the  16th  inst./  the  new  fire  statin  h  ’ 

and  mortuary  were  formally  open4d.d  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  sifo  L-nr, 

station  provides  accommodation  for  a  steame? 
manual,  and  escape,  and  at  the  rear  are  the 
loose  boxes  for  the  fire  horses,  opening-  direct 
into  the  engine-house.  Above P  the 
house  there  are  the  men’s  rooms.  There  is 

?nhHog  t0i  accornrn°flate  the  horses  of  the 
public  works  and  dust  departments  with 
room  for  any  extension  which  may  be  found 
dinTfo7™ra  the‘u-turf  There  i/aUo  Zd. 
shop,  f°a  rr^lCtn  bobxlatrmsihok 
sheTroom^  “d  P°*-™rtem  and 


*  The  Builder,  vol.  lxxx.,  p.  10. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

G<  kongdin,  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  s  office,  Warrington,  has  been  ap- 

cinaHtv  ^SSptanfc  ClvlI  Engineer  of  the  Mum- 
cipality  of  Rangoon,  Burmah. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
id,  arohltcct.  has  removed 

his  offices  from  55,  New  Broad-street  to 
16,  Bnion-eourt,  Old  Broad-street. 

-Hull  Bbanch  of  Yorkshire  Building 

Hlill’IB^a?IhiTf0!IirTi8  fnAUaI  dinnar  o£  lha 
RniUiot  mh  jf  ‘iS®  yol'kshl«  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers  was  held  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel  on  the  15th  inst..  Councillor 
,  L.  Scott,  J.P.  (President),  presiding'.  The 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  havin/  been 
honoureih  Mr.  •  G.  H.  Panton  submitted 

i  he  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Hull” 
Councillor  Brown  responded,  and  mentioned 
that  last  year  there  were  handed  over  for  the 
iehe£  of  the  rates  from  the  water,  gas,  and 
tramways  undertakings’  profits  50,0001.  Coun- 
cdlor  Wheatley  also  responded,  and,  referring 
to  the  City  Square,  described  it  as  “The  un¬ 
employeds  acre.”  They  invariably  found  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Victoria  Hall  occupied 
by  a  lot  of  men  one  would  like  to  see  other- 
wise  employed. — Mr.  Marsden  proposed  “The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,”  and  Mr  W  E 
Barry  responded.  Mr.  J.  Watson  also  re- 
sponded— Mr.  V  Knowles,  in  submitting 

The  City  and  Trade  of  Hull,”  said  that 
trade  generally  was  bad,  but  be  thought  that 
in  the  building  trade  in  particular  it  had 
been  very  bad ;  so  much  so  that  during  the 
last  year  he  often  wondered  which  was  the 
most  fortunate  man,  the  one  who  secured  a 
contract,  or  the  one  who  missed  it.  He 
thought,  however,  that  they  could  lie  sanguine 
that  trade  would  improve.  The  great  re- 
quirements  of  Hull  were  better  railway 
facilities  and  the  introduction  of  more  in¬ 
dustries.  Mr.  Marriott  Morley,  in  response, 
said  that  enormous  advantages  were  being 
reaped  from  the  city  improvements,  both 
materially  as  well  as  in  comfort.  Mr.  T. 
Morrill,  J.P.,  also  responded. — Mr.  W.  S. 
Walker  submitted  “The  Hull  Branch  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Em¬ 
ployers,”  and  the  President,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  Federation  had  done  good.  Their 
motto  was  that  they  were  united  to  protect, 
and  were  not  combined  to  injure.  He  thought 
their  Federation  had  done  a  great  deal  to¬ 
wards  solving  the  problem  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs.  They  lifted  such  matters  out  of  local 
prejudice,  and  tried  to  thresh  them  out  on 
proper  lines.  Mr.  E.  N.  Darnley  also  re¬ 
sponded.  “  The  National  and  County  Federa¬ 
tions  of  Building  Trade  Employers,”  and 
“The  Visitors”  were  also  honoured. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  7,  Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster,  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman 
in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in 
aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.: — Building 
now  churches  at  Brondesbury,  St.  Anne,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  225Z.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of 
150Z. ;  Broughton  Moor,  St.  Columba,  near 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  90Z..  in  lieu  of  a 
former  .grant  of  80Z. ;  Chitts  Hill,  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  in  the  Parish  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
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100/. ;  and  Worcester,  St.  Martin,  200/. 
Grants  were  also  made'  from  the  Special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building 
mission  churches  at  Charlton-in-Dover,  St. 
Bartholomew,  Kent,  30/. ;  and  Watford,  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Herts,  40/.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  grants  were  also  paid  for  works  com¬ 
pleted : — Swinefleet,  St.  Margaret,  Yorks, 
50/. ;  Armley  Hall,  Holy  Trinity,  near  Leeds, 
10/. ;  Northorpe,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
Lincoln,  15/. ;  St.  Paul’s  Walden,  near 
Welwyn,  Herts,  10/.,  balance  of  a  grant  of 
,  50/. ;  Reading,  St.  Mark,  170/. ;  Beckton-road, 
Canning  Town,  London,  E.,  50/. ;  Woodland, 
near  Butter  Knowle,  Co.  Durham,  15/. ; 
Merrymeet,  near  Menheniot,  Cornwall,  35/. ; 
Brooker’s  Wood,  near  North  Bradley,  Wilts., 
10/. ;  and  Chilham  Lees,  near  Canterbury, 
,25/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  125/.  was 
paid  towards  the  repairs  of  thirteen  churches 
from  trust  funds  held  by  the  Society. 

Protest  against  County  Akchitect  s  Ap¬ 
pointment. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Heaton 
Norris  Council  on  the  16th  inst.  the  Levens- 
hulme  and  Heaton  Norris  Education  Sub- 
Committee  asked  for  support  to  be  given  to 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  appointment 
of  the  County  Architect  to  carry  out  the 
erection  of  new  schools  in  the  county  area  was 
inadvisable  and  unsatisfactory.  The  reasons 
adduced  were  that  competition  would  be  pre¬ 
vented,  that  buildings  erected  in  the  past  by 
the  county  were  not  samples  of  economy, 
that  the  increase  of  the  architect’s  salary  and 
provision  of  a  staff  would  be  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  county.  The  main  contention 
was  that  local  area  committees  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  spending  of  money,  the  costs  of 
schools,  and  the  general  suitability  of  the 
buildings  to  the  requirements  of  the  districts. 
The  resolution  was  supported  by  members  of 
the  Council.  Mr.  Barton  said  the  chief  duties 
of  the  County  Architect  up  to  the  present  had 
been  with  regard  to  police  stations,  ^d  there 
was  a  similarity  of  design  all  over  the  county. 
New  schools  might  have  to  be  bmit  in  the 
district,  and  as  they  had  to  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  it  was  only  fair  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  plans  and  not  be 
forced  to  accept  the  County  Architect  s  plans 
whether  they  approved  of  them  or  not. 
Manchester  livening  News. 


legal. 

CASES  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
•  ACT,  1894. 

At  the  North  London  Polioe  Court,  on  tho 
14th  inst.,  before  Mr.  E.  Snow  Eordham, 
Messrs.  Munro  &  Taylors  builders,  were  sum¬ 
moned  bv  Mr.  W.  G.  Perkins  District  Sur- 
«yor  for  West  Hackney,  for  failing  to  comply 
with  a  notice  of  irregularity  requiring  tan  to 
carry  up  in  brickwork  a  chimney  shaft  °r  smoke 
“ue  constructed  of  dram  pipes  at  No. 
44,  Buckingham-road,  Kingsland. 

A  flue  constructed  of  drain  pipes  at  these 

Fim^^b^Sen^^akenWSwu  0pursua^it^o01an 

reiiJnfaentThfrieS.SrKe  M 

Mr  Cowper,  solicitor,  who  appear^  for  the 
District  Surveyor,  pointed  out  that  section  64 
(121  required  every  chimney  or  smoke  flue  to 
be  carried  up  in  brick  or  stone  work,  4  in 

«  SjSTa  rbuSg^ftePStd‘fof Z 

future  ^guidance  in  dealing  with  similar  cases, 
as  buifiers  frequently  contended  that  pipe 

“  TLlSveyoTlis/dered  that  section  66  (3) 

^p=ftt  TS  t  rVaTS 

—Is  ssf =7? 

high  .duuw  g  j  j  f  pipe  from  a  close 
?  brick  flue,  and  that  the  drain-pipe 
fire  into  fire-resisting  lining  of  stone- 

tarplpintAuimd  by  sufsection  6  of  sec- 

tiTfndT£dop&nhth.°tThe  &  32^ 

expred  every  chiSney  or  flue  to  be  of  brick- 
‘1U"td  end  adjourned7  the  further  hearing  for 
r„0urteen  days'  ?o  enable  the  defendants  to 
compU  with  the  District  Surveyors  notice. 

AT  Lambeth  Police  Court,  £& 

s0r„s  we?e  summoned  bv  Mr.  Bernard 
bone  &  .  Surveyor  for  Newington,  etc., 

Dicksee,  Di  *  ~Yat  22g  Walworth-road 

for  commenc  g  having  given  the  District 
Suiv?yorP?oIi^  as  required  by  section  145. 


The  District  Surveyor  explained  that  the 
work  consisted  of  fixing  a  self-contained  cook¬ 
ing  range  placed  upon  the  wooden  floor  with 
only  a  f-in.  marble  slab,  scarcely  larger  than 
the  stove,  to  protect  the  floor,  whereas  the 
Act  required  a  6-in.  hearth  for  18  in.  all 
round  the  stove;  the  flue  was  simply  a  sheet- 
iron  flue  carried  through  the  roof-  of  the  room 
without  any  protection  against  fire.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  great  danger  of  setting  fire  to 
the  house  consequent  on  such  an  arrangement 
the  District  Surveyor  felt  it  his  duty  to  take 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Hopkins  fined  the  defendants  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  of  40s.,  with  the  costs  of  the 
summons.  _ _ 

WHITECHAPEL  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Raphael  v.  Buck  &  Hickman, 
Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Warrington, 
in  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  16th  and 
17th  insts. — an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
owner  of  premises  in  Whitechapel,  for  a 
mandatory  injunction  to  compel  the  defen¬ 
dants,  the  owners  of  adjoining  premises,  to 
demolish  so  much  of  their  building  as  ob¬ 
structed  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights.  The 
premises,  the  subject  of  the  action,  were 
No.  2,  Lion-square,  and  Nos.  6  and  7,  Union- 
street,  Whitechapel. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  defendants 
had  recently  erected  a  building  which  com¬ 
pletely  obstructed  the  light  coming  to  the 
first  floor  room,  and  also  the  light  coming  to 
the  second  floor  room  in  his  premises. 

The  defendants  admitted  that  a  certain 
amount  of  plaintiff’s  light  had  been  obstructed 
by  their  building,  but  denied  that  it  was 
material  or  substantial  and  sufficient  to  give 
the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  H.  Terrell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Jolly  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Norton,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Ford  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Terrell,  having  opened  the  plaintiff’s 
case,  called  Mr.  Francis  Weston,  F.S.I.,  who, 
examined,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Weston  &  Sons,  surveyors  and  auctioneers. 
He  had  had  considerable  experience  in  light 
and  air  cases  both  within  the  city  and  outside 
in  the  suburbs.  He  had  visited  the  plaintiff’s 
premises  on  several  occasions.  The  windows 
principally  affected  by  the  defendants’  wall 
were  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
plaintiff’s  premises.  There  was  also  a  small 
fanlight  on  the  .ground  floor  which  was  also 
affected,  but  it  was  of  no  importance.  He 
had  not  seen  the  original  buildings  which 
stood  on  the  site  before  the  ‘defendants’ 

E  resent  buildings  were  erected.  He  could, 
owever,  pretty  well  judge  of  what  was  there 
before  having  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
old  gable.  He  considered  that  the  old  build¬ 
ings  were  expressly  constructed  so  as  to  avoid 
obstructing  the  light  of  the  plaintiff’s  build¬ 
ing.  He  had  examined  the  light  of  the 
rooms  in  question  since  the  defendants’  build¬ 
ings  were  erected,  and  found  it  very  bad.  He 
considered  that  all  the  light  from  the  west 
and  north-west  was  missing.  The  plaintiff 
had  lost  three-quarters  of  the  light  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a  half  of  the  light  on  the 
second. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Norton, 

He  thought  the  window  on  the  first  floor 
had  lost  three-quarters  of  its  light. 

What  percentage  of  light  do  you  think  the 
room  has  lost? — I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

You  are  not  able  to  give  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  of  that  ? — No. 

Cross-examination  continued, 

This  class  of  property  was  generally  in¬ 
habited  by  aliens.  It  was  a  very  remunerative 
property.  He  did  not  know  how  many  people 
lived  in  the  rooms. 

Re-examined, 

There  was  more  diagonal  light  on  the  first 
floor  than  on  the  second. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Goss,  A.R.I.B.A.,  examined  by 
Mr.  Tei'rell,  said  he  was  the  architect  in¬ 
structed  by  the  plaintiff  to  settle  the  party- 
wall  notices.  On  December  16  last  he  went 
round  to  the  premises.  Defendants  had  then 
built  their  wall  3  ft.  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  railings.  He  made  a  report  as  to  what 
he  had  seen.  He  also  protested  to  the  defen¬ 
dants’  foreman  against  the  work  proceeding. 
He  again  inspected  the  premises  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  and  defendants  were  still  going  on 
with  the  work.  On  both  these  days  he  went 
into  the  rooms  in  question.  He  observed  the 
light  of  the  windows  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  On  January  10  .defendants  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  wall,  and  got  the  coping  on.  When 
he  inspected  the  rooms  on  December  16  they 
were  fairly  well  lighted,  but  when  he  went 
again  on  January  10  he  found  the  light  very 
considerably  diminished,  and  on  January  26 
he  found  it  still  more  diminished.  He  was 
a  professional  valuer.  In  a  house  of  this 
kind  in  the  East-end  of  London,  good  light 
was  very  material.  Houses  of  this  class  were 
generally  let  to  small  tradesmen,  dealers,  and 


so  forth.  They  used  the  rooms  for  working 
purposes.  The  letting  and  selling  value  of 
the  plaintiff’s  premises  had  been  materially 
affected  by  the  loss  of  light. 

Cross-examined, 

He  did  not  think  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  were  now  worth  9s.  a  week,  or  that  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  worth  8s.  a 
week.  The  rooms  were  not  fairly  lighted 
there.  The  first  and  second  floor  rooms  had 
more  light  than  the  ground  floor  rooms. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the 
plaintiff’s  case  closed. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  Tween,  a 
surveyor,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
obstruction  of  the  light  to  the  plaintiffs 
windows  in  consequence  of  the  defendante’ 
building  was  only  slight,  and  was  not 
material. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  and  the 
address  of  Mr.  Terrell  on  behalf  of  the  plain-  | 
tiff,  his  lordship,  without  calling  upon  Mr.  j 
Norton,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  windows 
alleged  to  be  affected  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
plaintiff’s  house,  one  looking  a  little  west  and 
the  other  north,  into  a  yard.  Defendants  had 
recently  built  a  high  wall  several  feet  above 
the  wall  of  the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  no  light  now  came  from  the 
north-west  to  the  two  windows  ih  the  plain-  1 
tiff’s  house.  The  property  was  situated  in  I 
Whitechapel,  in  the  East-end  of  London, 
and  it  had  been  described  as  cottage  pro-  ; 
perty  and  slum  property.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  largely  consisted  of 
aliens,  mostly  Polish  and  Russian  Jews.  The 
two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  inhabited 
by  a  man  and  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
This  man  was  a  tailor,  and  he  employed 
other  people  to  work  for  him,  and  he  sold 
the  clothes  made  on  the  market.  The  second 
floor  was  inhabited  by  a  man  who  was  a 
second-hand  clothes’  cleaner.  He  did  mo6t  of 
his  work  at  the  factory,  but  he  worked 
occasionally  at  home.  _  This  man  lived  in 
these  rooms  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
All  the  persons  living  in  the  rooms  had  been 
called  before  him,  and  had  told  him  that  the 
light  was  not  materially  worse  than  it  was 
before.  One  of  them  put  it  a  little  more 
strongly  still  and  said  that  the  light  was 
now  about  the  same  as  it  was  before.  That, 
of  course,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration, 
because  it  could  not  be  quite  the  same.  He 
saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve  these  people. 
That  was  the  evidence  of  people  who  were 
actually  in  the  place.  The  other  evidence 
consisted  of  experts.  He  thought  the  evidence 
given  by  the  defendants’  experts  was  very 
much  to  be  preferred  to  that  given  by  the 
plaintiff’s  experts.  He  thought  the  plaintiffs 
expert  witnesses  came  there  with  their  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  loss  of  light  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  windows.  He  had  had,  on  the  part  ot 
the  defendants,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tween. 
He  had  also  had  the  evidenoe  of  Mr.  Fish, 
who  gave  his  evidence,  not-  exactly  as  an 
expert,  but  as  that  of  an  intelligent  person, 
who  had  visited  the  place  for  the  purpose  ot 
seeing  what  the  light  was  like,  Mr.  ffisn 
being  a  director  of  the  defendant  Company.  ■ 
The  question  he  had  to  determine  was  whether 
there  was  sufficient  light  left  to  these  room 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience'  of  the  peop 
living  there.,  and  the  character  of  the  neig  • 
bourhood  according  to  the  ordinary  notions 
mankind.  Having  carefully  considered  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff  s  experts,  he 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  sum- 
cient  light  left  to  the  rooms  in  question  or 
all  ordinary  purposes  having  regard  to  t 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  were  situ 
This  branch  of  the  law  had  been  recently ^dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere 
Whatever  might  be  the  difficulties  , 
reference,  to  these  cases,  he  thought  this  m 
was  clear,  at  all  events,  viz.,  that  it 
longer  possible  for  any  Court  to  act  upon 
the  theory  that  a  person,  by  long  enjoy  me 
of  a  user  of  a  building,  could  acquire.  P  ; 
perty  in  a  certain  quantity  of  light  coming -  “ 
that  building.  But  what  he  did  acq}“re  _ 
something  in  the  nature  of a  1  fln(i  jn 
ment  attaching  to  his  own  building,  ’  jj 
order  to  establish  a  good  cause  ?f  ^  Jn’ 
must  be  shown  that  what  the  neighb 
doing  amounted  to  an  actionable  nui  • 
the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  P™10,^  ^  i 
which  the  Courts  ought  to  act,  the  ^ 
Law  Lords  had  laid  down  in  terms  w 
a  legal  nuisance.  In  the  recent  cm®..  j„ 

«.  Jolly,  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  > 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  purporting.  to  ,, , 
the  conclusions  of  the  Law  Lords  in  | 

case,  said: -“The  result  of  all  the  jwWg 
is  that,  in  order  to  constitute-  an  _  0f 
nuisance,  the  obstruction  of  the  , 
light  must  be  such  as  to  sensibly 
with  the  plaintiff’s  comfort  and  c  ,  t0. 
in  the  use  of  his  premises,  having  ®Linary  ,, 
their  character  according  _  to  ti  I(  L  a(. 
notions  of  mankind  in  this  °°untS  ‘  fiinv 
passage  which  he  had  read  seem 
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p“c§  ttat(tbe»°taj"”»‘  Kn  “u/'auoh  inter- 
l0’  d  .  th the  plaintiff 's  light  as  would 
ferenoe.  wit  ,  £f  acfc;on.  Looking  at  the 
g‘v.e.  hl?  *  both  points  of  view,  he  thought 
mKn!  Sht  had  been  left  to  the  plaintiff 
^“ffieient  gnj  purposes  for  which  the 

"'t  ™d,  id  that  the  comfort  and 
«~J£  of  the  house  had  not  been 
diminished  according  to  the  ordinary 
Sms  «i  mankind.  There  must  be  judgment 
She  defendants,  with  costs. 

- 4  ♦-* - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED* 

1950  of  1904. — J-  w.  Thompson:  Portable 
'fire  Orates.  , 

Portable  fire  grates  consisting  of  rings 
attached  together  by  bolts  which  are  easily 
removable,  loose  rods  engaging  between  said 
rings  and  forming  an  enclosing  surface  for  the 
L  a  removable  grate  engaging  with  the 
bottom  ring  of  the  grate,  lugs  carried  by  the 
rings,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  lugs  or  sup- 
oorta  engage  and  are  attached  so  that  they 
mav  be  readily  removed,  and  hollow  lugs  cast 
Kin 'the  top  ring  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  removal  of  the  device. 

4,465  of  1904— W.  R.  Baker  :  Coin-freed  Door 

Coin-freed  locks,  consisting  of  a  pivoted 
finger  tor  actuating  the  indicator  slide,  and  a 
movable  arm  connected  with  the  lower  end 
of  said  finger,  and  having  an  extension  there¬ 
on  which  is  capable  of  being  actuated  by  a 
lever  on  the  follower  in  order  to  cause  said 
arm  to  engage  the  finger  when  it  is  desired 
to  change  the  position  of  the  indicator  by 
s  of  the  inside  handle  from  “vacant” 


fi.367  of  1904.— T.  H.  Rushton  and  J.  C. 
’Stobe:  Means  for  Ventilating  Railway  Car¬ 
riages,  Tramcars,  and  other  Unclosed 
Vehicles,  Buildings,  and  the  like. 

■Ventilating  of  railway  carriages,  tramcars, 
cabs,  ships,  and  other  movable  structures, 
characterised  by  providing  the  carriages,  car, 
■or  the  like  structure  with  a  double  roof  or 
ceiling,  or  with  double  sides,  the  space  between 
the  two  roofs  or  sides,  as  the  case,  may  be, 
forming  a  passage  or  passages  for  air  to  pass 
through,  and  by  an  outlet  or  outlets  in  the 
form  of  elbow  or  the  like-shaped  tubes  having 
their  outlet  ends  terminating  in  the  air  pas¬ 
sage  or  passages  formed  by  the  double  roof  or 
double  sides  as  the  case  -may  be,  and  in  a 
parallel  or  almost  parallel  line  therewith. 

6,757  of  1904.— J.  Mallin  :  Fireproof  Curtains 
aid  Similar  Drop  Scenes,  Screens,  or 
Shutters  for  Theatres,  Music-halls,  and  like 
‘places. 

A  fireproof  curtain,  or  the  like,  built  up  of 
two  or  more  layers  of  fire-resisting  material, 
each  layer  being  composed  of  a  number  of 
pieces  applied  to  each  other,  edge  to  edge,  so 
that  the  pieces  of  one  layer  overlap  and 
break  joint  with  the  pieces  of  the  other  layers, 
8,445  of  1904.— B.  E.  Bechtel  :  Brick,  Block, 
or  Tile  Cutters. 

A  brick,  block,  or  tile  cutter,  consisting  of  a 
rotary  cutting  reel,  comprising  a  body  por¬ 
tion  and  frames  carrying  cutting  wires  and 
mounted  therein  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
approximately  radially,  and  preferably  are  in¬ 
dependently  removable,  in  combination  with 
means  for  moving  the  frames  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  cut  transversely  a  bar  travelling  longi¬ 
tudinally  and  to  pass  reversely  through  the 
cut  without  injury  to  the  adjacent  faces  of 
the  cut. 

17,875  of  1904.— R.  Sill:  Means  for  Raising 
and  Lowering  Window  Sashes. 

Means  for  raising  and  lowering  window  sashes 
from  one  side  only,  while  ensuring  an  equal 
pull  on  both  sides,  and  consisting  of  a  com- 
S-on  of  pulleys  and  oords  so  arranged 
that  the  cords  are  carried  across  from  one  side 
of  the  window  to  the  other,  and  have  a  single 
operating  handle  for  either  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing. 

27,152  of  1904._A.  Whelan:  Safety-Locking 
Venus  for  Lifts  or  Elevators. 

An, elevator  safety  lock,  consisting  of  a  fixed 
oaole  and  a  rack,  a  clamping  bar,  a  clamp 
unted  therein  provided  with  a  threaded 
xtrenuty,  a  threaded  pinion,  a  tilting  yoke 
SJ1*  8  rac*c  pinion  in  engagement  there- 
„ j  ■ ,  j8”"  a  pivoted  wind-pressure  apron 
apted  to  tilt  the  yoke  and  throw  the  gear¬ 
ing  into  engagement  with  the  rack. 

27A74  of  1904.— 0.  Messerschmidt  :  A  Device 
jor  Preventing  Doors  from  Opening. 

__ device  for  preventing  doors  from  opening,  1 

oonoslf aPPlicati°ns  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
bnnado1  °  he  grant  of  1>atents  uP°n  them  can  I 


characterised  by  a  ground  plate  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  opposite  triangular  side  walls 
of  a  cover,  the  under  edges  of  the 
said  walls  being  toothed,  a  point  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  forward  edge  of  the 
ground  plate,  a  sleeve,  fastened  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  cover,  a  piston  movably  arranged 
within  the  same  actuated  by  a  spring  and 
able  to  be  fixed  within  the  front  side  of  the 
ground  plate  and  to  be  loosened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  door  on  the  cover,  a  movable 
block  for  receiving  an  amorce  or  detonator, 
arranged  within  the  sleeve  opposite'  to  the 
piston,  and  a  spring  pressing  the  cover  back 
into  its  position. 

27,242  of  1904. — A.  Clarke:  Metal  Fittings  or 
Furniture  for  Window  Blinds. 

This  invention  relates  to  metal  fittings  or 
furniture  for  window  blinds,  the  object  being 
to  construct  such  fittings  from  sheet  metal, 
thereby  obtaining  lightness  with  ample 
strength,  and  of  such  foi'm  and  with  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  so  arranged  that  the  fittings  may,  with 
equal  advantage,  be  used  either  for  face  or 
stile  or  for  top  or  soffit  fixing;  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  locking  device  for  the  retaining  or 
guard  lever,  in  place  of  the  spring  ordinarily 
employed. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET 
February  1.— By  F.  Grounds  &  C.  Cooksey 
(at  March). 

Wimblington,  Cambs. — “  Honey  Farm,”  354  a. 

1  r.  33  p.,  f.  and  c.,  p .  £3,200 

February  8.— By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Caputh,  Perthshire. — The  Estate  of  Glendel- 

vine,  1,100  acres .  .  34,000 

February  9.— By  Driver,  Jonas,  &  Co.  (at 
York). 

Scorebv,  Yorks.  —  The  Scoreby  Estate, 

1,370  a.  1  r.  12  p.,  f .  38,000 

February  13.— By  Morgan,  Baines,  &  Clark. 

Sutton,  Surrey. — 1  to  6,  Cumnor-pl.,  f.,  y.r. 

2341 .  2,900 

Cumnor-rd.,  “  Woodleigh,”  f.,  p .  1,200 

Cumnor-rd.,  “  Northcote,”  f.,  y.r.  684 .  850 

Cumnor-rd.,  two  plots  of  freehold  building 

land  . 350 

By  Slade  &  Butler. 

Lewisham.  —  Woodlands  -  st.,  “  Burnham 
House,”  “  Lullingstone  House,”  “  St. 

Mary’s  Cottage,”  “  Grove  House,”  “  Or¬ 
mond  Villa,”  and  “  Dalton  House,”  with 
building  land  adjoining,  area  4  a.  3  r.  0  p.,  f.  3,250 
February  14.— By  Dkbenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

City  of  London. — 28a,  Basinghall-st.,  f.g.r. 

3004.,  reversion  in  69  yrs .  8,550 

By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 

Clapham. — 2,  Grandison-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  74., 

e.r.  364 . .  450 

Stoke  Newington. — 56,  Mildmay-rd.,  u.t.  55J 

yrs.,  g.r.  64.  6s.,  y.r.  404 .  420 

Hackney.— 27  to  33  (odd),  Pembury-gr.,  y.r. 

1184.,  also  i.g.r  244.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  354.  905 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

West  Kensington. — 66,  Avonmore-rd.,  u.t.  75f 

yrs.,  g.r.  124.,  y.r.  654 .  560 

81,  83,  89,  91.  93,  97,  99,and  105,  Comeragh- 

rd.,  u.t.  77^  yrs.,  g.r.  964.,  y.r.  5244 .  4,380 

110,  Baron’s  Court-rd.,  u.t.  774  yrs.,  g.r.  104., 

y.r.  454 .  350 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Tottenham  Court-rd. — 131,  Whitfleld-st.,  and 

2,  Grafton-mews  (s.),  f.,  y  r.  1154 .  1,400 

Hampstead-  rd. — 22,  Gran by-st.  (s.),  and  59, 

Harrington-st.,  f.,  v.r.  864 .  1,200 

Marylebone. — 26,  Clipstone-st.  (s.),  u.t.  174 

yrs.,  g.r.  474.,  y.r.  754 .  440 

Holloway. — Penn-rd.-villas,  i.g.r.  164.,  u.t.  37 

yrs.,  g.r.  24 .  245 

By  Boyton,  Sons,  &  Co.  (at  Kew  Bridge). 

Chiswick.— 24,  24a,  24B,  240,  26,  26a,  26b, 

260,  28,  30,  30a,  30b,  300,  32,  32A,  32b, 
and  320,  Geraldine-gdns.,  and  2,  2a,  4,  and 
4a,  Geraldine-rd.  (maisonettes  and  shop), 
e.r.  6014.  4s. ;  also  two  plots  of  building 

land,  f.  (in  one  lot) .  5,850 

Bv  Perkins  &  Son  (at  Southampton). 

Southampton. — Gordon-av.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents 

674.  4s.,  reversion  in  981  yrs.  (in  one  lot)  1,600 
Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Putney. — Gardener’s-la.,  etc..  “  The  Bull  and 
Star”  p.h.,  u.t.  53 J  yrs.,  y.r.  1554.  with 

goodwill  .  29,000 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y  r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term:  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  24. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  F.  J.  Osborne  Smith 
on  “  Country  Houses  and  Accessory  Buildings.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 
Papers  to  be  read: — (1)  “Morecambe  Sewerage: 
Method  of  Laying  a  15-in.  Cast-Iron  Sewer  under  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,”  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Flint;  (2)  “The  Reconstruction  of  Bow  Bridge  over 
the  River  Lea,”  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Rootham.  8  p.m. 


Saturday,  February  25. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.,  on 
“  Archseology,”  I.  3  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Annual  Dinner.  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen’s  Association.— Mr.  F.  M.  H. 
Jones  on  “  Slag-wool  or  Silicate  Cotton.”  8.30  p.m. 

Monday,  February  27. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Mr.  H.  Griffin  on  “Some 
Proposals  for  Improving  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Rating 
Property.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  Dugald  Clerk 
on  “  Internal  Combustion  Engines,”  III.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  28. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  R.  W.  Allen  on 
“  Surface-Condensing  Plants,  and  the  Value  of  the 
Vacuum  Produced.”  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  H.  Wood 
on  “  The  Design  and  Construction  of  Newcastle  Cathe¬ 
dral,”  with  lantern  illustrations.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Colonial  Section). — Mr.  C.  F.  Just  on 
“  The  Manufactures  of  Greater  Britain. — I.,  Canada.” 
4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  1. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Isidore  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  on 
“  The  British  Art  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.” 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  will  preside.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit,  to 
inspect  the  Works  in  progress  for  the  Widening  and 
Enlargement  of  Victoria  Station  ;  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway.  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  2. 

Royal  Institution . — Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  D.Sc.,  on 
“  Recent  Astronomical  Progress,”  I.  5  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  WaU. — Mr.  C.  Welch,  F.S.A., 
on  “  The  Livery  Companies  and  their  Halls,  Ancient 
and  Modern.”  8  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  (Gaxton  Hall, 
near  St.  James's  Park  station,  Westminster,  S.  IP.). — Mr. 
J.  F.  Reade  on  “  Engineering  Expert  Evidence.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  —  Mr.  Donald 
Murray,  M.A.,  on  “  Type  8etting  by  Telegraph.”  8  p.m 

Friday,  March  3. 

Royal  Institution. — Chevalier  G.  Marconi,  LL.D.,  on 
“  Recent  Advances  in  Wireless  Telegraphy.”  9  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — A  Paper  will  be  read  on  “  Possible  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Locomotive  Practice,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Long- 
land.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  4. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.,  on 
“  Archeology,”  II.  3  p.m 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*•  the  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  THB 
Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


prices  current  of  materials. 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  112  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8  0  „  ,,  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  5  0  „  „  ,, 

Flettons  .  1  8  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „  » 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 

Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  ,,  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  ,,  „  »» 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  »  » 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „  ,,  .  ,» 

Best  Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  ,,  »> 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  ,,  ,,  ■> 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  ,,  » 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  ,,  ,,  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  ,,  ,,  » 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  >,  »• 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  ,,  »  »» 

Second  Quality 

White  and 

Dipped  Sa)  ,  , .  .  . 

—  -  . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 
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BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

8.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

-Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

•Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6§  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 1  Si  ,,  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whithed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,,  ,, 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cuhe.deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  1  6  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  ,, 

•CloseburaRedFreestone  2  0,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,,  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6  ,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  >1  » 

IJin.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube. 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . . .  3  0 

'3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

s.  d. 

'Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  2J  „  „ 

SLATES. 

■in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

■20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
:20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

•Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do  . .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . 3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles...... .  48  OperlOOO 

■Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . .  3'  6  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  bv  9 . . . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in  by  7  m.  and 

8in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  m.  and  8  m.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  m.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  10  0 

Battens :  seconds . ■—•••• .  ){  10  0  „ 

2  in.  bv  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  m....  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in!  and  1*  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

3  in . 10  0 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


14  10 

15  0 


17  0  0 
16  0  0 
12  10  0 


11  0  0 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Building  Wood  ( continued )  At  per  load  of  50  fit. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d- 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  '  "  n 

Seconds  .  4  0  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  . .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  1Q  n 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens . . .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  ,,  battens  .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 28  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . . .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  14  0  0  18  0 

13  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  0  15  0 

li  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  5  0  ...  8  7  6 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
I»on—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  II.  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

('And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  — 

»  »  24  g .  10  0  0  I"  — 

»  ..  26  g .  1115  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  — 

.»  »  26  g .  14  0  0  ’.‘.I  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  0  0  "...  — 

_  ,  ”.  ,  26  S .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

>»  »  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  "I  — 

»  >,  26  g .  13  15  0  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  0  0  ”  — 

„  .»»  ..  »  »  .  26  g .  13  10  0  III  - 

Cut  nails,  o  m.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.)”' 


LEAD,  &o. 


).  and  up  15  5  0 

. .  15  15  0 


0  0  10 
0  011 
0  0  10 


Per  ton,  in  London, 
£  a.  d, 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 

Pipe  in  coils  . 

Soil  pipe  . 

Compo  pipe . 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieillo  Montagne  . . 

Silesian . . . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  .... 
Solder — Plumbers’  .... 

Tinmen’s . . . 

Blowpipe . 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES, 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

i  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 


23d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


a- 

3Jd. 


OILS.  &c. 


v  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 


,.  per  gallon 


Boiled 


pipe 
barr< 

„  in  drums. 

„  in  pipes  .. 

,,  in  Wrrels 
„  ..  in  drums.. 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  » 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  c«t. 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel 

VARNISHES,  &o. 


£  a.  d. 
0  1  4 
0  1  5 
0  1  7 
0  1  6 
0  1  7 
0  1  9 
0  3  4 
0  3  6 
1915  0 
19  5  0 
0  6  6 
1 12  0 


Per  gallon, 

£  e.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  9  5 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  9  }®  J 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  9  J*  “ 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  19  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  „  1M 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . . .  * 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  JJ  J®  V 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  9  Jo  n 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  ®  2 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  .  1  ‘  ” 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  ®  *“  9 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  *  9 

Extra  Pale  Paper . . .  9  m  l 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  ” . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . . . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


014  0 


0  9  0 
0  8  6 


TO  correspondents: 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  ol  signed  artides.letten. 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  cours  , 
authors.  • . 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejectedcomm 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  jor 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  e 
m-nts,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to« or  left 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  jjOT 

which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  no 
DESIRED.  ,  ,  iii. 

All  communications  must  be  au*h®?kCf^ica- 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  wheth  °*Lll0Uj 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anon^ 
communications.  .  and 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ou 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to ^wri  c  . 

or  toUecute  or  lend  .towing  towto 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  OT 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  ngM  to f  Jf  a 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  -v  [i..  imply  its 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  P 
acceptance.  ,  artiste 

All  communications  regarding  lit emrj  thos* 

matters  should  be  addressed  to  T  „  .,isivelv  busi- 
relating  to  advertisements  and  ot>^'  ;  PtjbLISKEB, 
ness  matters  should  be’addressed  to  1  HE  vvou 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  ^nd  must  reach  ns 

should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,  __^re  cannot 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  L  •  :  ^  by  the 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either^ 
architect  or  the  building-owner ,  a“d  ,  „  tbe  amount 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  u  ,  y,e  i0west 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  Ust  in ."““j  case3 
Tender  is  under  1007.,  unless  in  some  excep 
and  for  special  reasons.]  .  ,,  aeet0. 

•  Denotes  t  Denotes  rrm.wmUl 


ABERAVON.— For  erecting  a  vum 
road,  for  Mr.  O.  Adams.  Mr.  F.  B.  MU** 
and  surveyor,  Port  Talbot:—  _  & 

M.  Cos  £1,489  0  0  Andets»?  « 

J.  Devey  ....  1,205  0  0  Van  g>i»»  £10SS  ,  i 


February  25,  i9°5-] 


THE  BUILDER. 


2x9 


- irTTnr  imDrovements  at  Church-street  and 

WgftaS  Gelligaer  and  Khigos  Eural 

^‘““^J^cattega,  Ba'goad*--  «»  3  1 

„-.T  tpnr  prectine  a  Dew  Wesleyan  Methodist 
hB»iAftDBrandon  Colliery,  near  Durham.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Qmdon.  gg^ham^Gateshead*  ■  ■  ■  ■  £1,254  10 

L*n&Stt£iS&3SZZi 

l”F1r.d»  » W-aUUon.  etc,  for  the  Town 
“5  KV  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantitio 


bf>«or:-si9S0  0 
F.  Scott .  Q 

LETapscott .  1,700  0 

jiSS..'.'  1,’5??  0 

TV,  Haysham 


A.  Geen  . 

C.  Bryer . 

8.  Palmer*  .■ . . 
Westbury  . 

Jarman! - 

u  t  Withdrawn. 

[All  of  Bridgwater.] 


£1,583  8 
1,550  0 
1,540  0 


1,298  10 


nATMAETHEN.-For  erecting  a  woodcutting  shed 
Mh]  Workhouse  and  altering  old  laundry  and  wood- 
a  rmim  °for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  George  Morgan 
WSfrteBto  24.  King-street,  Carmarthen  :— 

4  SfiS,  St.  Catherine-street,  Carmarthen  £244 

I’HFBITON  (Kent).— For  road  works,  part  of 
SomS-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
f  Feather  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : 

»,« ™ . 


Wallis  &  Sons, 


ltd.., 


3  11 


Chittenden  & 

Simmonds  . .  £217 
Road  Mainten¬ 
ance  &  Stone 
253  2  6  Supply  Co., 

249  5  8  Lt '.,  Graves- 

,  ,  240  0  0  end*  .  212  18  1 

.  [Surveyor’s  estimate,  £213  10  6.] 

roNONLEY.— For  erecting  ten  houses.  Messrs.  J. 
„  4  Sons,  architects,  North-street,  Keighley  :— 
Mmn;  E.  Turner,  Utley,  nr.  Keighley  . .  ) 
r  Lgycock,  Cononlev,  nr.  Keighley  / 
ilalerT.  Throup,  Cononley,  nr.  Keighley  >  £1,884  15  0 
mtenr:  A.  Shuttleworth,  Skipton  . . . .  \ 

Plumbers:  Midgley  &  Dinsdale,  Keighley; 

DAGENHAM  (Essex).— For  22,000  yds.  of  pipe 
wvrers  the  construction  of  outfall  works,  etc.,  for  the 
Romford  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Simmonds, 
engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Doncaster  : — 


KG.Ossing- 

ton . £30,094  0  0 

J.  Moran  & 

Sons  ....  25,855  18  0 
T.  Free  & 

Sons  ....  25,346  0  0 
W.H. Wheeler  25,198  7  0 
T.  Adams  . .  23,993  8  9 
J. Jackson..  23,346  0  0 
E.  lies,  jun.  23,258  4  8 
J.  &  E. 

Bloomfield  22,700  0  0 
Harrison  4 

Co .  22,696  0  0 

G.  Bell  ....  22,666  0  0 
—  Conhead  22,220  0  0 
Wimpey  4 

Co .  22,043  0  0 

W. lies  ....  22,000  0  0 


G.  Rutter  . .  £21,945  3  2 
F.  W.  Trimm  21,937  0  O 
Johnson  & 

Langley  . .  21,500  0  0 

Edwards  & 

Co .  21,042  18  0 

Bentley  & 

Lock  ....  21,026  6  0 
W.  E.  West- 

gate  ....  20,672  0  O 
Wilson  &  Co.  20,200  0  0 
Hewitt  & 

Sons  ...  19,630  2  3 

A  no  1  d  & 

Sons  .... 

E.  Tabon  .. 

D.  Jackson, 

Barkingf  . 


19,190  0  0 
18,104  5  9 


DOVER.— For  extensions  to  the  premises  of  the 
River  and  District  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  Biggin- 
street,  Dover.  Mr.  A.  H.  Steele,  architect,  1,  Effing- 
'  n-lawn,  Dover.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 


Keeler  .  £2,361 

Stokes  .  2.344 

Permit  .  2.328 

Muoro  .  2.279 

Adcock .  2,252 

Beaoloy .  2,117 

(Architect's  estimate,  £2,142.] 


Lewis .  £2,213 

Grigg .  2,207 

Morgan .  2,199 

Austen  &  Lewis  . .  2,184 

Lewis  &  Sons*  ....  2,121 


EAST  PRESTON  (Sussex). — For  alterations  to  out- 
fall  drain  and  the  erection  of  a  mortuary  at  the  work- 
house,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  H.  Howard,  F.S.I.,  Town 
Offices,  Littlehampton 

T.  Smith . £202  5  0  I  E.  Hill,  Little- 

C.J. Drake....  181  5  0  hampton*  ..£163  6  0 
166  13  6  |  W.  T.  Selby  . .  144  0  0 


EAST  STOREHOUSE. — For  a  12-in.  stoneware  pipe 
sewer  and  a  wood-paved  road  and  asplialte  footpaths, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wiblin, 
Surveyor, Town  Hall,  East  Stonehouse,  Devon: — 

" . T.  Shaddock  . .  £599 

Matcham  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Ply¬ 
mouth*  _  580  0  0 


J.  Doney . 

Pearce  Bros.  . , 
Lethbridge  d 


E.  Duke..,. 


6  0 


-For  relaying  drains  in  the  grounds 
ot  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  Aston  Union. 
MessR.  c,  Whitwell  &  Son,  architects,  23,  Temple-row, 
Birmingham : — 

A. E,  Skinner,  Witton-road,  Aston. .  £101  9  2 


„  HORTON. — For  erecting  a  warehouse  at  the 

lenttal Stores,  for  the  Great  Horton  Industrial  Society, 
,,  aefSR-  J-  Drake  &  Son,  architects,  Queensbury : — 
Arnon  and  Excavator :  S.  Ingham,  Great 

•••, .  £1,600  0 

!  Crabtree,  Great  Horton* .  27  10 

unT*;  J‘  C'  &  A‘  Sunderland,  Great 

Boiton* .  jg  o 

Pfi/Diier ;  W.  Hodgson,  Queensbury*' 103  10 

nuur:  W.  H.  Hillam,  Great  Horton* _  20  0 

mml:  H.  Barrett  &  Sons,  Bradford*  . .  460  0 

[Eighty  tenders.] 

HASLEMERE  (Surrey).— For  structural  alterations, 
«pairs,  and  exterior  painting  to  Station-chambers. 

Morgan,  architect,  2,  Station-chambers, 
}  and  43,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C. 

Rollason  ....  £i38  10  i  F.  Milton,  Witley, 

I  Surrey*  .  £133  0 


HAMPTON. — For  making-up  Acacia-road  and  part  of 

Nightingale-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Chambers,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
Hampton,  Middlesex.  Quantities  by  Engineer  — 


S.  Kavanagh 

&  Co . £3,152  0  3 

F.  Hoffmann.  3,107  18  9 
B.Nowell&Co. 

W.  Shepherd . 

Fry  Bros . 

J.  Mowlem  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . . 


2,956  15  1 
2,883  5  6 
2,721  13  6 

2,704  0  0 


T.  Adams 
F.  Thacker  . . 
T.  Free  &  Sons 
T.Watson,  jr., 
S  outhall, 
Middx.*  .. 


£2,695  4  9 
2,665  16  3 
2,499  13  5 


HARROW. — For  a  new  isolation  ward  block,  and 
enlarging  and  extending  buildings  at  the  Hospital 
Field,  Pinner-lane,  for  the  Harrow-on-the-3ill  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Percy  Bennetts,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Council : — 


E.  J.  Clayton  ....  £ 3,587 

Willcock  &  Co .  3,295 

Mattock  Bros .  3,194 

Waring  White 

Building  Co . 

A.  Hudson  &  Son. . 

C.  Brightman  - 

J.  Parnell . 


3,161 

3,157 

3,150 

3,134 


J.  Batchelor . £3,132 

J.  Ferguson  &  Co.  3,040 
W.  Lawrence  &  Son  2,994 

J.  W.  Aldridge _  2,990 

J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.  2,987 
C.  Simmonds.  Hor- 
ley-rd.,  Willesden 
Junction,  N.W.*  2,854 


HULL. — For  painting  the  branch  police-stations  in 
the  city,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  City 
Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull : — 

Qordon-street. 

Adams  &  Usher  £82  18  0  I  Lightowler  & 

Stephenson  &  Son . £46  10  0 

Christopher  .  48  0  0  Simpson  &  Son*  38  15  0 

C.  Crane .  48  0  0  | 

[City  Engineer’s  price,  £49  13  6] 
Norfolk-street. 

Adams  &  Usher  £68  0  0  1  Lightowler  & 

C.  Crane .  47  0  0  Son . £37  15  0 

Stephenson  &  Simpson  &  Son  34  10  O 

Christopher  .  45  0  0  |  Shaw  Bros.*  . .  32  10  0 

[City  Engineer’s  price,  £40  9  6] 
Fire-station. 

Simpson  &  Son  £104  0  0  j  Codner  &  Son  £94  0  0 
Lightowler  &  Drury  &  Son  . .  85  0  0 

Son  .  97  0  0  I 

[City  Engineer’s  price*,  £75  17  6] 
Wincolmlee. 

Adams  &  Usher  £39  5  0  1  Simpson  &  Son  £29  10  0 
Hull  Painting  Lightowler  & 

&  Decorating  Son .  29  0  0 

Co .  36  0  0  I  Codner  &  Son  .  27  10  0 

[City  Engineer’s  price*,  £25  8  6] 

Growle- street. 

Codner  &  Son  .  £49  10  6  I  Simpson  &  Son*  £34  15  0 
Lightowler  &Son  46  0  0  | 

[City  Engineer's  price,  £35  0  0] 

[All  of  HuU.] 


IBBOTS HOLME. —For  additions  to  stable  buildings 
at  Ibbotsholme.  Kendal,  for  Mr.  J.  Wrigley.  J.P.  Mr. 
J.  Bintley,  architect,  7,  Lowthel-street,  Kendal : — 
Masonry,  etc. 

Pattinson  ....  £700  O  0  I  Braith  waite, 
Hinchcliff&Co.  606  13  0  Windermere*  £550  6  0 
Atkinson  ....  576  0  0  | 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Airey&Beltron  £230  15  0  i  Gibson .  £221  10  0 

Bibby  &  Nic-  N.  Benson  . .  192  3  0 

holson  _  228  10  0  Sharpe,  Win- 

Martendale  . .  225  0  0  |  dermere*  . .  175  0  0 

Plumbing,  Painting,  Glazing,  etc. 

Huddlestone  ..  £210  18  4  I  Tanner . £180  0  0 

J.  A.  Pattinson  210  0  0  Garside,  Am- 

Bousfleld _  294  3  0  beside* _  169  0  0 

Parsons .  197  1  6  | 

Plastering,  Concreting,  etc. 

Cousins .  £138  0  0  |  Woodburn  & 

Davis  .  116  0  0  Story,  Ken- 

Keithley  ....  109  13  0  dal*  .  £90  0  0 

Sleet  &  Co.  . .  105  10  6  | 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Lewisham,  Qordonbrock-road  New  School  ( Keating 
Apparatus). 


G.  Davis . £876 

J.  Fraser  &  Son, 

Ltd .  870 

H.  C.  Price,  Lea, 

&  Co .  860 

Strode  &  Co .  733 

G.  &  E.  Bradley  .  703 
Comyn,  Ching,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 


689  0 


C.  Kite  &  Co.  . .  £679  10 
J.  Yetton  &  Co.  .  673  0 
B.  Harlow  &  Son  671  0 
Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd., 

28,  Victoria-st.*  658  0 


Hampstead,  Rosslyn-hill  (Drainage  Work). 
Tugwell  &  Son  ..  £125  0|F.  Bull,  31,  Old 

W.  J.  King .  115  0  Hill-street, 

Upper  Clapton*  £105  10 
|  A.  Spears  .  105  0 


HARRINGTON  (Cumberland).— For  erecting  two 
houses  in  Church-terrace.  .  Messrs.  W.  G.  Scott  &  Co. 
architects  and  surveyors,  Victoria-buildings,  Workings 

Builder:  J.  Shackley,  Harrington  . £565  0 

Joiner:  H.  Graham,  Harrington .  283  10 

Slater:  E.  Burrow,  Workington  . .  41  10 

Plasterer  :  F.  M.  Hageney,  Workington  . .  89  0 

Plumber:  W.  Stewart.  Workington .  90  15 

Painter:  G.  Davies,  Workington .  39  0 

KERESLEY  (Coventry).— For  the  erection  of  a  motor 
house  for  Mr.  W.  Hillman.  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Driver, 
architects,  23,  York-place,  Baker-street,  W.  : — 

A.  Beacham,  jun.  £126  10  I  Kelley  &  Son, 

C.  Garlick  .  120  0  Little  Heath, 

F  ol  e  shill  , 

I  Coventry*  ....  £103  16- 


KIRTON  (Lines.). — For  erecting  a  science  laboratory 
at  the  Sir  Thomas  Middlecot’s  Endowed  School,  for  the- 
Governors.  Mr.  J.  Rowell,  architect,  Church-lane, 
Boston : — 

J.  Langley  &  Sons,  Kirton,  nr.  Boston:  ....  £660 
t  Exclusive  of  heating,  and  accepted  subject  to- 
approval  of  Board  of  Education. 


LEDBURY. — For  Storesbrook  Bridge,  for  the  Here¬ 
ford  County  Council.  Mr.  A.  Dryland,  County  Surveyor, 
Shirehall,  Hereford.  Quantities  by  Engineer : — 

J.  Watkins  &  Son  . .  £688  I  Crys  &  Holborough. .  £617 

Beavan  &  Hodges  . .  683  E.  Dyke  .  611 

G.  Hill .  654  Herbert .  606- 

D.  Smith .  636  |  W.  James,  Bromyard*  606 


LIPHOOK  (Hants). — For  erecting  a  block  of  four 
cottages  at  Wheatsheaf-common.  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawk- 
shaw.  Mr.  W.  A.  T.  Carter,  architect,  15,  Waldemar- 
road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  : 


P.  Adams  . .  £1,861  6  0 
F.  Chinchen  & 

Co .  1,800  0  0 

J.  Holder  & 

Son  .  1,775  15  7 

J.  Lee .  1,760  0  0 

Sycamore 

Works,  Ltd.  1,688  11  1 


W.  Mould  . .  £1,688  7  0 
W.  N.  Brading  1,683  19  0 
Crosby  &  Co.  1,593  0  0 
G.  Chesswas  .  1,687  13  4 
W.  Randall  & 

Sons .  1,500  0  0 

A.  Cassar  & 

Sons .  1,455  0  0 


LLANSAMLET  (Wales). — For  erecting  a  workmen’s 
institute,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Martin  Griffiths,  Vicar  of  Llan- 
samlet.  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  architect,  Church-street, 
Llansamlet.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

I.  &  F.  Weaver  £900  0  0  I  O.  L.  Davies  .  £820  0  0 

Thomas* Jones  889  0  0  Jones  &  Owen  742  17  3J- 
Jones,  Thomas  D.  W.  Rosser, 

&  Phillips  ..  878  14  6!  Llansamlet*  725  0  0 

LONDON. — For  the  completion  of  the  restoration  ot 
No.  17,  Fleet-street,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

J.  Allen 


Sons  ....  £2,950  0 
T.  G.  Sharp- 
ington  . .  2,888  0 
H.W.  Reason  2,680  0 
Higgs  &  Hill, 

Ltd .  2,654  0 

H.  L.  Hollo¬ 
way .  2,627  0 

T.  L.  Green  2,606  0 
W.  Johnson 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  2,659  0 


Higgs  ....  £2,583  0  0 
W.  Dudley..  2,658  18  0 
C.  Johnson..  2,470  4  101 
J.  Marsland 

&  Sons  . .  2,349  6  O 
Martin,  Wells, 

&  Co .  2,166  0  O 

W.  Downs*..  2,149  0  O' 
R.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale..  ..  2,067  0  O’ 


LONDON. — For  the  manufacture,  supply,  delivery, 
and  erection  of  five  penstocks  and  two  timber  dams, 
with  all  accessories,  at  the  penstock  chambers  in 
Turner’s-road  and  Rhodeswell-road,  Stepney  (in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  first  section  of  the  northern  low  level 
sewer  No.  2),  for  the  London  County  Council 


Hunter  &  English  £2,335 
R.  Moreland  &  Son, 

Ltd .  2,296 

Yates  &  Thom  ....  2,294 
Ashton,  Frost,  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  .  2,150 


G1  enfleld  &  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Ltd . £2,094- 

J.  Blakeborough  & 

Sons,  Brighouse, 

Yorks*  .  2,030 


MANSFIELD  WOODHOUSE. — For  sewerage  and- 
sewage  disposal  works,  for  the  Urban  District  CounclL 
Messrs.  G.  &  F.  W.  Hodson,  engineers,  Lough¬ 
borough  : — 


S.  W.  Harri¬ 
son  &  Co.  £12,000  0  0 
G.  Lawson..  11,517  0  0 


A.  Eastwood 
&  Sons  . . 

G.  Bell  .... 
J.  F.  Price . . 
W.  Moss  & 

Son,  Ltd. . 

H.  Ashley  . . 
Lock,  An¬ 
dre  w,  & 
Price  .... 

A.  J.  Cottle 
J.  Byron  . . 
Lane  Bros.  . 


10,648  0  0 
10.159  4  0 
9,834  17  6 


9,400  0  0 
9,160  15  0 
9,132  10  0 
9,110  6  0 


B.  Firth  & 

Co .  £8,900  0  0 

Tweltridge  & 

Moore  . .  8,765  0  0 

W.  Brigg  ..  8,650  0  0 

Parker  & 

Sharp....  8,529  8  6 

J.  &  J.  War¬ 


ner  . 

Barker  Bros. 
Bower  Bros. 
Ward  &  Tet¬ 
ley,  147, 
Swan- 
arcade, 
Bradford* 


8,437  0  0 
8,420  0  0 
8,400  0  O' 


Sanitary  and  Drainage  Work  at  various  Schools. 


— 

(Bethnal- 
green,  S.W.) 
Wilmot-street. 

(Stepney.) 

Philpot- 

street. 

(Islington, 

W.) 

York-road. 

(Bermond¬ 

sey.) 

Page  s- walk. 

Total. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

R. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s- 

d. 

1,500 

0 

1) 

80 

0 

1) 

125 

6 

0 

85 

0 

0 

1,251 

0 

0 

27 

7 

0 

66 

0 

0 

51 

1,229 

0 

0 

39 

0 

L) 

60 

0 

0 

1,198 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

63 

1,176 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

1,040 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

70 

1,096 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

1,056 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

1,046 

16 

0 

33 

10 

0 

74 

0 

0 

985 

0 

0 

36 

10 

0 

65 

12 

6 

75 

1,028 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

996 

l 

0 

23 

H 

0 

54 

5 

6 

1,114 

F.  Bull,  31,  Old  Hill-street,  Upper  Clapton* 

958 

0 

0 

24 

10 

0 

57 

15 

0 

5 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

•Designs  for  Clock  Tower,  St.  George’s-circus,  S.E.  . . 

Mar.  31 

No  date. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 

Materials  and  Team  Labour . 

Stores  (Electricity  Department) . 

New  Small  Tower  Brewery,  Sowerby  Bridge  . 

Twenty  Houses  at  Aberbeeg,  Mon . 

Materials  ani  Stores . 

Carting . 

Twenty-five  Cottages  at  Rhydfelen,  near  Pontypridd 

Making  End  wood  Court- road  . 

Special  Work,  Tramways  . . . 

Materials  and  Stores . . . 

Painting,  etc.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bangor  . . 
Painting,  etc.,  Plunge  Bath  at  Northumberland  Baths 

Maintenance  of  Telephones  and  Wires  . 

200-kw.  Steam  Dynamo,  etc . 

Laying  Cement  Concrete  Footpaths  . 

Stores  . 

Making-up  Langdon-road,  East  Molesey  . 

Cartage  Works  . 

Supplies  . ••••■• . 

Extension  of  Lairages,  etc.,  Trafford  Wharf . 

Cov.  Sheds  at  Dringhouse3  Without  Provided  Schools 
Closet  and  Lavatory,  etc.,  Old  Town  Hall.  Elland. . 

Altering  Premises,  Pitt-street,  Hebden  Bridge  - 

Pulling  Down  Temporary  School,  Dringhouses  - 

Re-erecting  School  at  Kinsley.  Hemsworth . . 

Classrooms,  etc.,  Crigglestone  British  Provided  Schls. 

Annual  Contracts  . 

Sleepers  . 

•Making-up  Streets . 

•Extension  of  Baths,  Plaistow . 

•Alterations  to  Prisoners’  Cells,  Stratford  . 

•Annual  Contracts  . 

Road  Materials  and  Tools . 

Hartington  Road  Improvement . 

Alterations’  etc",  at  Rookery -road  Council  Schools.. 

Scavenging . 

Watering  Roads . 

Mains  and  Cables  . 

Making-up  Part  of  Cliff-parade  . 

Underground  Lavatory,  Goldstone-villas . 

Taking  Down  Temple-st.  Wesleyan  School,  Keighley 
Electric  Lighting  (Two  Water-tube  Boilers,  etc.)  . . 

Scavenging  . 

Supply  of  Goods . 

Coychurch  Road  Improvement  . . . . 

|  Additions,  etc.,  Lowe?  Hospital,  Mill-road  Infirmary 

Highway  Materials . 

Sewage  Works  Materials  . v 

Electric  Lightlng.&c.,  of  Museum-bldgs.,  Walworth-rd. 
Asphalting  Playgrounds  and  Paving.  Southowram  . 
Sanitation,  etc..  Works,  Southowram-wi.-Fields  Schools 

•Underground  Lavatory . •  •  •  •  . . 

•Erection  of  Stables,  Greenmore  Wharf . 

faying  l',o66  lin.  yds!  of’  12-in. ’Earthen.’  Pipe  Sewer 

Cast-Iron  Watertank,  Gaythorn  Station  . 

200  tons  of  8-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Road  Making,  Wilton-road  ....... . 

Cleaning  Walls,  etc.,  of  Police  Stations . 

?S«  flLSleto!,' Machinery  for LiftingEn'd of  Bridge 
Steel  As  Iron  Work  for  Strengthening  Drypool  Bridge 

AmngeRlJtd!  Anderson's  Institnijon,  Elgin 

Road  Materials  and  Leading  Materials,  etc . 

Alterations  to  Storage  Batteries . 

Upper  or  Deeper  Route,  Sewer  Diversion  at  Gi  esgate 
Lower  or  Shallower  Route  Sewer  Diver,  at  Gilesgate 

Roads  on  Ground  at  New  Municipal  Offices  . 

Supplying.  Quarrying,  Laying,  etc.,  Materials- . 

Broken  Whinstone . 

Materials . 

Stores  and  Works . 

6,000  tons  of  Stone  . 

Team  Labour  . 

Asphalting  at  Newton  Recreation  Ground  . 

Road  Material  and  Carting . 

Night  Soil  Removal  . 

Disinfectants  . 


|  Goring  R.D.C.  . . 
Radclifie  U.D.C. 
Ilford  U.D.C . 


Aberbeeg  (No.  6)  Building  Club  . . 
Warrington  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 
do. 

Pontvpridd  U.D.C . 

Hands  worth  U.D.C . 

Stockport  Corporation . 

Heaton  Norris  U.D.C . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation _ 

Willesden  District  Council . 

King’s  Lynn  Corporation  . 

Tynemouth  Borough  Council . 

Slough  U.D.C . 

Eastand  West  Molesey  Dis.  Council 
Carlisle  Gas  Committee  . 


do. 


E.  Mullard,  Surveyor,  Goring  Station.  G.W.R . 

W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radclifie . 

A.  N.  Shaw,  Electricity  Department,  Ley-street,  Ilford  . 

T.  Lister  Patchett,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  George-sq.,  Halifax.. 

Hanbury  Hotel,  Aberbeeg  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Warrington  . 

do 

P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor,  Pontypridd  . 

H.  Richardson,  Surv.,  Council  House,  Handsworth,  Birmingham 

J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

I  F.  W.  Brooke,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Heaton  Moor  . 

,  Young  &  Mackenzie,  Scottish  Provident  Buildings,  Belfast . 

j  City  Property  Surveyor’s  Depart.,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
i  O.  Claude  Robinson,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-rd.,  Kilburn 

J.  Pilling.  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  King’s  Lynn  . 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth . 

Town  Surveyor’s  Office,  1,  Mackenzie-street,  Slough . 

D.  Cann,  Clerk  to  District  Council,  Molesey  . 

W.  J.  Smith,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Carlisle . 


Manchester  Markets  Committee 
West  Riding  C.C . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Foots  Cray  U.D.C . 

G.W.  Railway  Co . 

West  Ham  Borough  Council  ...... 

do. 

do. 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Shardlow  R.D.C . 

New  Sarum  Town  Council . 

Doncaster  R.D.C . 

Handsworth  Education  Committee 

Merton  Parochial  Committee . 

do. 

Hull  Electric  Lighting  Committee. . 

New  Hunstanton  U.D.C . 

Hove  Corporation . 


do. 


City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

J.  Vickers-Edwards,  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield 


Great  Yarmouth  Corporation . 

Cramlington  U.D.C . 

Eccles  Corporation  . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

West  Derby  Guardians  . 

Huddersfield  Corporation  . 

Southwark  Borough  Council  . 

West  Riding  Education  Committee . 
do. 

Hove  Corporation . 

Southwark  Borough  Council  . . 
Esher  and  The  Dittons  U.D.C. 

Ossett  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

do. 

Friern  Barnet  U.D.C . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation 

Hertford  R.D.C . 

Hull  Bridges  Committee . 

Hull  Tramways  Committee  . . . 
East  Argentine  Railway  Co.,  Ltd 


Newburn  U.D.C . 

Salford  Electricity  Committee 

Hertford  R.D.C . 

Durham  Corporation  . 


W.  A.  Farnham,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  High-street,  Sidcup  . 

G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  London . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  We3t  Ham,  E . 


do. 

do. 


Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . . . 

J.  S.  Wooddisse,  District  Surveyor.  Aston-on- Trent,  Derby  — 

City  Surveyor,  Endless-street,  Salisbury . 

W.  R.  Crabtree.  Surveyor,  Union  Offices,  High-street,  Doncaster 

Wood  &  Kendrick,  Architects,  High-street,  West  Bromwich  _ 

E.  J.  Gowen,  Clerk,  District  Council  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Croydon 
do. 

City  Treasurer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

J.  S.  B.  Glasier,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  New  Hunstanton . 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . 

W.  Bailey.  Architect.  Tanfleld-buildings.  Hustlergate,  Bradford 

Preece  &  Cardew,  8,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

W.  J.  Coulson,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Cramlington . 

C.  W.  Laskey,  Town  Hall,  Eccles . 

!  County  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bridgend . 

H.  P.  Cleaver,  Clerk,  Brougham-ter.,  West  Derby- rd.,  Liverpool 

K.  F.  Campbell,  Borough  Engineer,  1,  Peel-street,  Huddersfield.. 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Walworth-road,  S.E . 

J.  Vickers-Edwards,  County  Hall,  Wakefield . 


SoU  lit'  200,'  Waiton-on-the-Naze ...... 

Two  Shops,  Dunraven-street,  Tonypandy.. 


South  Shields  Corporation  . . 

Leeds  Sanitary  Committee . 

East  Riding  Highways  Committee 


Edinburgh  City  Council . 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C. 
Rotherham  R.D.C. 


do. 
do. 

Padiham  U.D.C . . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.(ire’land’) 

Oxendon  R.D.C . 

Essex  Education  Committee  ..[[[. 


do. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walworth-road,  S.E . 

A.  J.  Henderson,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Thames  Ditton  — 

W.  Hirst,  Borough  Surveyor,  1.  New- street,  Ossett  . 

C.  Nickson,  Gas  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

do. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  Sur.,  Council-chbrs.,  Beaconsfield-rd.,  Friern  Barnet 
City  Property  Surveyor’s  Depart.,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J.  W.  Riggs,  Survevor,  3,  Port  Vale-terrace,  Hertford 
A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Hull . 


do. 


R.  G.  Fennessy.  50,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C - 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

T.  Gregory,  Council  Offices,  Newburn-on-Tyne  . 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Frederick-road,  Pendleton . 

J-  W.  Riggs,  Surveyor,  3,  Port  Vale-terrace.  Hertford  . •  •  - 

H.  W.  Taylor,  Engineer,  St.  Nicholas-chambers,  Newcastle-on-T. ; 

do.  ! 

T.  B.  Simmons,  Engineer  &  Surveyor  Cambridge-rd  ,  New  Malden  | 

D.  Hope,  Surveyor,  Ponteland,  Northumberland  . 

do. 

S.  E.  Burgess,  Borough  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields  .  •  I 

G.  Darley,  Superintendent,  Dock-street  Depot,  Leeds  . 

County  Surveyor,  Beverley . . 


do. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh . 

H.  Entwistle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton  . . 

R.  Bradbury,  Surveyor,  29b,  High-street,  Rotherham . 

B.  Hey,  Surveyor,  29b,  High-street,  Rotherham  . 

do. 

J.  Gregson,  District  Surveyor,  Padiham  . 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin . 

C.  Burgoine,  Clerk,  Market  Harborough  . 

F.  Whitmore,  Countv  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  - - 

R.  S.  Griffiths,  Architect  &  Surveyor,  Excelsior-bldgs.,  Tonypandy  , 
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Nature  oi  Work  or  Materials. 


,  and  Tramways  Dept. 
Stores  ana«»l0‘‘°T  fronmonRory.  Electricity  Dept. 

Engine-rm.  Stor  ®  F]fctri(.it,y  Department 
Wrought -Iron  oouiis,  TramwaJS  Department 

Stores  aDi  Bu’ndoran  Junction  Station 

Steel  FootbrioB  .  F^lhead  Rails . 

3,000  tons 0  pitf  Tron  Chairs . 

2,000  tons  Current  Tramwav  Generator 

300-kff.  Cod*1”^  ,*  current  Steam  Balancer 

SS5S&*' 

S“»“4  G*llcry 

stores . . . . . 

e&iintiiwino . 

RoadWorks  .. . 

Materials . . 

tt**!^****#'  “¥■'  Baslemere 

SrJ?ffiPiDes  Junctions.  Gulivpots,  etc . . . . . 

S^SSPweowted  Deal  Blocks.  Approach-rd. 
Faro  Municipal  Bldgs.,  Tottenham  West  Green 
Koad  Materials  . . 

Wst«  Bapplv  Works,"  THIIcoti'try  * . . 

lMtlns  of  British  Stn  nda  rd  Section,  No.  40  . 

Filters,  etc.,  at  The  Heugli . 

Road  Materials . 

Pub^stalio'n  Plant  and  Mains . 

20,000  Beet  angular  Sleepers . 

Rails  and  Chairs.... . 

Tumbler  Sludge  Cart . 

600  lineal  yards  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes. . . 

Highway  Materials  and  Stoneware  Pipc3  . 

Annual  Contracts  . 

‘Conshuctio'n'ai  Steelwork  for  Boiier  House 
•New  Addition  to  Coal  Store.  N.W.  Fever  nospital 
•Repairing  Roads,  School,' Sutton  ..... ..... 

Water-tube  Bi  ller,  etc.  ( Electric  Lighting)  . 

Sewer  and  Drain  Work,  Plumbers’  Work,  etc 

Materials . 

650  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes . 

Intercept.  Sewer,  etc.,  Springwell  (Blantvre  Dn 
’  Ditcliling  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  .  . 

•Royal  Naval  Reserve  Buildings  at  Ullapool. 

•Royal  Naval  Reserve  Buildings  at  Banff  . . . 

Materials  for  Highways . 

;  Team  Labour . 

Carting  Work . 

Repairs,  etc.,  to  114  Street  Lamps . 

Paving,  etc. . 

Road  Stones  . 

Scavenging . 

Pumping  Machinery,  Bumflelds . 

Pumping  Machinery . 

Sewage  81udge  Pump  . 

600  tons  of  0.1.  Skt.  Wa.  Pipes  (Highbdge.  Wa 
Bathurst  Basin  Swing  Bridge,  Bristol  . 

Reconstruction  at  Bridge-street  Station 
Plant,  Electricity  Supply  Department  . 

Stores  . 

Two  pairs  of  Cottages  at  ItancebyJAsylum,  Sleaford 

Annual  Contracts  . 

Stores  . 

Street  Works,  Edward-street,  Abercynon  . . . 

250  yds.  of  8cwer  at  Abercynon . 

•Caretaker's  Quarters,  Enfield  and  Willesdeu. 

Gilfachgoch  . 


ainage) 


,.  Sup.) 


New  Road,  etc.,  Gi 


id  Sewerage  of  St.  Mawes 


•Erection  of  School,  etc.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
•Two  Cottages  for  Firei  "  " 


Materials . I.:::::.. 

4.000  tons  of  Road  Stone 
Wesleyan  Church  and  Scl 

acbooi,  ciu 


imen,  Wcstbourne-road  . 

Works  at  Banbury  National  Sclils. 
ie  Houses  and  Shop,  Woodburn-rd. 
"  Houses,  Craven-road,  Darnall  . . 
Stables, Woodhouse-la.,Audlem 
etc.,  Sandyford-rd.,  Newcastle 


•Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Gravesend . 
*Vw  Infante’  School,  Cheddleton 
-•ew  School,  Drayton  Bassett  . 


CONTRACTS.— Continued. 


By  whom  advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Halifax  Corporation . 


Great  Northern  Railway  Co.(Ireland) 
do. 
do, 

Newport  (Mon.)  Electricity  Com.  .. 


do. 

do. 

Bolton-upon-Dearne  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Worsley  U.D.C . 

Penge  U.D.C . 

Margate  Town  Council  . 

Manchester  Corp.  Tramways  Comm. 
Manchester  Corp.  (Withington  Com.) 
Chipping  Wycombe  Corporation  . . 

Hambledon  R.D.C . 

Leyton  U.D.C . 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

do. 

Cuckfield  R.D.C . 

Margate  Town  Council  . 

Tillicoultry  Town  Council  .... 
Great  Central  Railway  Co. . . . . 
Birmingham  Works  Committee 
do. 

North  Berwick  Town  Council 

Birstall  U.D.C . 

Bjngham  R.D.C . 

Stoke  Newington  Borougli  Council 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  etc..  Railway  Co. 
do. 

Basingstoke  Corporation . 

Enfield  U.D.C . 

Bexley  U.D.C . 

Twickenham  U.D.C . 

Exeter  Corporation . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

Lowestoft  Corporation . 

Hackney  Borough  Council . 

do. 

Brumby  and  Frodingham  U.D.C.  .. 
Lanark  Middle  Ward  District  Com. 

Charley  R.D.C. . 

Admiralty . 

do. 

Belper  R.D.C . 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Rroadstairs  and  St.  Peter’s  U.D.C. 

Uxbridge  U.D.C . 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

Ax  bridge  R.D.C . 

Bristol  Docks  Committee  . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

South  Shields  Corporation . 

Eccles  Corporation  . 

Kesteven  County  Asylum  Committee 

Barnes  U.D.C . 

Eastbourne  Town  Council . 

Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . 

do. 

Middlesex  C.C . 

Ogmore  and  Garw  U.D.C . 

Belfast  Works  Committee  . 

Truro  R.D.C . 

Southall-Norwood  U  D.C . 

Finchley  Borough  Council  . 

St.  Helen’s  Corporation . 

Kent  County  Asylums  Committee . . 

Walsall  R.D.C . 

Reading  Corporation  . 

Cheitenham  Corporation . 

West  Suffolk  Education  Committee 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

The  Managers  . 


Baron  Von  Trutzscheer  . 

Gainsborough  R.D.C . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Abingdon  R.D.C . 

Staffs.  C.C.  Education  Committee.. 


J.  Lord.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Halifax  . 

j  W.  M.  Rogerson,  Boro.  Electrical  Engineer,  Foundry-st.,  Halifax 
do. 

F.  Spencer,  Tramways  Manager,  Southern  Depot,  Halfax  ...... 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dubliu  . 

do. 

do. 

H.  C.  Bishop,  Boro.  Electrical  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Newport,  Mon. 


do. 
do. 

J.  L.  Hawksworth,  Council  Offices,  Boulton-upon-Deamc,  Rothm. 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Manchester . 

J.  A.  Corson,  Engineer,  District  Offices,  Walkden . 

H.  W.  Longdin,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Anerley,  S.E . 

N.  McK.  Barron,  Engineer,  15,  Cecil-square,  Margate . 

J.  M.  M’Elroy,  65,  Piccadilly,  Manchester  . 

Surveyor  to  Committee,  Town  Hal),  West  Didsbury,  Manchester 
T.  J.  Rushbrooke,  Boro.  Surv.,  77,  Easton-st.,  Chipping  Wycombe 

F.  Smallpeice,  Clerk,  Guildford . 

W.  Dawson.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Leyton . 

W.  H.  Prescott,  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham . 

do. 

A.  Macarthur,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Boltro-rd., Hayward's  Hth 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Margate . 

Buchanan  &  Bennett,  C.E..  12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh . 

().  S.  Holt,  Secretary,  London-road  Station,  Manchester  ... 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

do. 

J.  &  A.  Leslie  &  Reid,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh 

A.  Walker,  Surveyor,  Birstall . 

R.  H.  Beaumont,  Clerk,  Market-place,  Bingham  . 

Talbot  &  Stevenson,  26,  Victoria-street,  London  . 

M.  F.  Keogh,  Secretary,  Westland-row  Station,  Dublin  . . . 
do. 

F.  R.  l’hipps,  Borougli  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  . 

R.  Collins.  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield,  Middlesex  ... 

W.  T.  Howse,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bexley  Heath,  Kont . . . 

F.  W.  Pearce.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

City  Surveyor,  7,  Southerhay  West,  Exeter  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . 

Office  of  the  BoarJ,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

Hawtayne  &  Zeden,  9,  Queen-strcet-place,  London,  E.C. . 

Norman  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E. 
do. 

A.  Atkinson.  C.E..  Brigg . 

W.  L.  Douglass,  District  Engineer,  District  Offices,  Hamilton 
Beeslcv,  Son,  &  Nichols,  Engineers,  1 1,  Victoria-st.,  Westmr.,  S.W. 
Superintending  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosytli,  Invcrkeithing 


do. 

R.  C.  Cordon,  Surveyor,  Duffield,  nca 
do. 

J.  H.  Gardner,  Surveyor,  Wellington 


Derby 


P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. . 

F.  S.  Courtney,  Engineer,  25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster . 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Broadway,  Wimbledon. 

A.  Powell,  Engineer,  3,  Unity-street,  College-green,  Bristol . 

W.  W.  Squire.  Engineer,  Cumberland  Basin,  Bristol . 

Engineer’s  Office,  Buchanan-strect  Station,  Glasgow  . 

J.  H.  Cawthra,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  South  Shields  . . . 

T.  S.  Picton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eccle3 . . 

J.  Clare,  County  Architect,  Sleaford . 

G.  Bruce  Tomes,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  High-st.,  Mortiakc,  S.W 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne . 

W.  G.  Thomas,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

do. 

County  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Council  Offices,  Bryn  Menin,  near  Bridgend  . 

Superintendent  of  Works’  Office,  Townhall-street,  Belfast . 

A.  E.  Preston.  Enginoer,  St.  Mawes,  Cornwall  . 

R.  Brown.  Public  Offices,  Southall,  Middlesex  . 

E.  H.  Lister,  Council  Offices,  Church  End,  Finchley,  N . 

G.  J.  C.  Broom,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  St.  Helen’s  . . . 
W.  J.  Jennings.  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s-street.  Canterbury. 
W.  P.  Young,  District  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  ltushall,  Walsall 

J.  Bowen,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Reading  . 

J.  3.  Picketing,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham 

County  Architect,  Sudbury,  Suffolk . 

Council’s  Survcvor,  Beckenham . 

J.  Timms,  Architect,  48,  Parson’s-streot,  Banbury  . 

J.  W.  Naylor,  Accountant,  York-street,  Sheffield . 

do. 

R.  Matthews,  Architect,  Parr’s  Bank  Chambers,  Nantwich . 

W.  H.  Knowie3,  F.S.A.,  37,  Grainger-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

R.  Maxwell,  Surveyor,  Lea-road,  Gainsborough . 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

B.  &  E.  M.  Cha lienor,  59,  Stert-street,  Abingdon  . ■  • 

W.  J.  Morley  &  Son,  Architects,  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  W.C 
Graham  Balfour,  Director  of  Education,  Stafford . 

do. 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


Mar.  9 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  15 
Mar.  1« 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  20 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


%tn>i  ] Foremen  (Three)  . . 

^naung  Surveyor .  . 

Assistant  Snrreyora  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Bermondsey  Borough  Council  ....  21.  10s.  per  week  each  . 

M.B  of  Deptford .  Not  stated . 

Admiralty .  1501.  per  annum . 


j  Application 
to  be  in 


Mar.  6 
Mar  8 
No  date. 


Thott  marked,  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Public  Appointments  six.- 
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TENDERS — Continued  from  page  219. 

LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  new  cells  at 
Tottenham  Court-road  Police  Station.  Mr.  J.  Dixon 
Butler.  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  Architect 
New  Scotland-yard.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thurgood, 
hon,  *  Chidgey,  Charing  Cross- chambers,  Duke-street 
A  lelphi : — 


A.  Hood . £3,360 

Lascelles  &  Co.  ..  3,120 
Grover  &  Son  ....  3,099 

Higgs  &  Hill .  3,074 

Holloway  Bros.  . .  3,073 

MERTHYR. — For  alterations  to  the  elevation  of 

he  **  li  (1  ft  P/IW  Imi  '  '  OlnVtnlnn^  _  m.  -1  I 


F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  . .  £3,059 

Lathey  Bros .  2,963 

Lawrance  &  Son  . .  2,871 

Lovatt,  Ltd .  2,825 


Miuain. — rur  alterations  to  tne  elevation  of 
the  “Red  Cow  Inn,”  Glebeland-street.  Merthvr  Tydfil, 
t  o  be  done  in  teak  wood,  for  Messrs.  Giles  &  Harrap  ■ 

K.  Sullivan  eae-t  n  i  t  vm r 


Jones _ 

J.  Williams 


. . .  £364 

0  1 

|  J  Jenkins  . 

0 

. ..  346 

10 

M.  War 

o 

Merthyr* . 

310  0 


nuauuiia  ( orrnants) . — Jtor  erecting  free  library 
buildings,  for  the  Free  Library  Committee.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Madin,  architect,  Vestry  Hall,  Rushden.  Quantities  by 
t  tie  architect : — 


Crncknell  . 

Co-operative  Builders . 

O.  Henson  . 

Jtaeksley  Bros . 

R.  Marriott  . 

T  Will  mo  tt  . 

Harrison  &  Winscr  . . 

H.  Sparrow  . 

Whittington*  Tomlin 
Brown  &  Sons 
('.  E.  Bayes  . . 

Bcrrill  &  Green 


- —  _ 


,718 

2,610 

2,41*2 


Corsham 

Down 

Bath 

Stone. 


s.  d  £  s.  d. 

0  (  2,698  0  0  2,658  0  0 

0  0  2,510  0  0  2,500  0  0 

0  0, 2,375  0  0-2,363  0  0 
0  (  2,362  0  0  2,350 

0  0  2.417  0  0|2,365 

0  0  2,387  0  0,2.369 

0  0  2,356  0  0  2,340 

2  8  2,333  11  8j2,318 

2,357  0  0  2,272  0  0  2,272 

2,354  12  6  2,245  12  6i2,238 
2,346  0  0  2,270  0  Oj 2,260 
2,300  0  0  2,260  0  0|2,245 


2,299  10  0.2,260  19  0  2,245  10  0 


2,288  19  0  2,238  9  0  2,222  12  0 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,360.] 


SHORTLANDS. — For  the  surface  drainage  of  Kings- 
wood  and  Mays  Hill  Roads,  for  the  Beckenham  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.Angell,  Surveyor,  Beckenham : — 

R.  Dean  &  Co . £1,645  I  W.  Pearce .  £1,097 

H.Woodhams&Son  1,229  W.  F.  Wheeler _  1,094 

Fry  Bros .  1,221  H.  Goodwin .  1,076 

T.  Adams .  1,140  Mowlem  &  Co .  1,013 

E.  lies  .  1,139  Free* Sons, Maiden- 

F.  Hoffmann . .  1,114  I  headt .  972 

1  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  erecting  a  building  for 
rmnual  instruction,  etc.,  adjoining  the  London-road 
Schools,  Queen’s-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J. 
El  ford.  Borough  Engineer,  Southend.  Quantities  by 
Borough  Engineer : — 

VV.  E.  Davey,  Victoria-avenue,  Southend- 

on-Sea*  . £1,187 

[Eight  tenders  were  sent  in.] 


TENDRING — For  260  yds.  of  9-in.  outfall  sewer, 
nd  for  sewage  purification  works,  for  the  Union  Work¬ 
house,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  engineer, 
7.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 

“  E.  Saunders..  £813  0  0 
G.  Burgoyne  791  11  5 
Scales  & 

Robins  .... 


,1.  Jackson  ..  £1,267  14  6 
F.  J.  Coxhead  959  0  0 
F.  C.  Thur¬ 
man  . 

J.  Moran  & 


854 


846  18  6 
833  10  8 
820  0  0 


Wilson,  Bor¬ 
der,  &  Co., 
Romford*. . 


748  0  0 


B.  NOWELL  *  Co., 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


TWICKENHAM.  —  For  the  erection  of  pumping 
station,  boiler-house,  refuse  destructor,  chimney  shaft, 
etc.,  for  the  Twickenham  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham 


Doduction  if  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  is  used. 

Ferguson  &  Co. . .  £15,350  0  0  . .  £650  0  0 

T.  L.  Fearon -  14,387  0  0  . .  164  0  0 

Mowlem* Co., Ltd  14,290  0  0  ..  31  0  0  (add). 

J.  W.  Brooking  . .  la,9i>0  0  0  400  0  0 

Johnson  &  Son  . .  13,374  18  5  ..  156  17  11 

Speechley*  Smith  12,950  0  0  ..  370  0  0 

Pethick  Bros .  12.813  0  0  ..  400  0  0 

Hudson*  Co .  12,758  0  0  ..  302  5  0 

L.  F.  Lamplough .  12,600  0  0  ..  287  0  O 

Chambers  Bros. . .  12.494  0  0  ..  566  0  0 

Chessum  &  Sons . .  12,440  0  0  ..  340  0  0 

Soole  &  Son  _  12,440  0  0  415  0  O 

Perry*  Co .  12  320  0  0  350  0  0 

E.  Potterton  .  ..  12,240  0  0  183  0  0 

Thomas  &  Edge. .  12.149  0  0  ..  330  0  0 

Kingerlee  &  Sons .  11.995  0  0  480  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Son. .  11,988  0  0  294  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros. . .  11,986  0  0  ..  240  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall  . .  11,977  0  0  300  0  0 

Will  cock  &  Co.  . .  11  965  0  0  . .  350  O  0 

W.  Watson .  11,959  0  0  275  0  0 

Foster  Bros .  11,898  0  0  ..  284  0  0 

W.  Wallis  .  11.70O  0  0  ..  515  0  O' 

F.  G.  Minter  -  11,585  0  0  ..  265  n  o 

W.  J.  Renshaw  . .  11,397  0  0  ..  349  0  0 

F. &E.  Davey. Ltd.  11,387  0  0  700  0  0 

Kerridge  &  Shaw .  11.347  0  0  245  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  11.300  0  0  ..  250  0  o 

Cowley  &  Drake..  11,265  9  7  ..  735  7  10 

Johnson*  Co.  ..  11,200  0  0  ..  250  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co. .  11.139  0  0  350  0  0 

E-  Wall  .  10  962  0  0  ..  188  0  0 

8.  Page*  Son  ..  10,649  0  0  ..  387  0  0 

G.  H.  Gibson _  10,590  0  0  . .  298  0  0 

Wisdom  Bros.  . .  10,475  0  0  . .  250  0  0 

Haycock  &  Son  . .  9,930  0  0  . .  227  0  0 


URMSTON.— For  paving,  draining,  and  improve¬ 
ment  works  in  Firwood  avenue,  Oak-grove.  Stephen- 
street,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Heath,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Urmston : — 

W.  A.  Stamp 


&  Sons  ..  £5,801  6  10 
M.  Naylor..  5,485  5  4 
G.  Boyson..  5,246  16  9 
T.  P.  Willan  6,064  14  4 
G.  Clarke  & 

Sons  ....  5,047  0  10 
C.  Braddock 
&  Co .  6,025  0  8 


W.  W'oodfine  £5,017  3  9 
W.  Owen_  . .  4,989  13  3 


W.  H.  Wor¬ 
thington  .  4,921  16  10 
Johnson  & 

Hindiey. .  4,847  0  0 


4,578  19  6 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SIATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


°t.her  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  e. 


1905. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BAH 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

Loudon  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven -street,  Strand.  ' 


Asplxalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  lav* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milt- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces, 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co, 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTEES. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [TeweS«(rfll 


QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES,' 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1 1. 


GRICE  &  CO.  J  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  101,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON, 


FOE  ALL  THE  I 


Building  &  Monumental  Stone 


One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 

Suantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerbs, 
eadstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses, 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  otter  Floors, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


It 


CONTRACTORS  TO 

H.Y.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Lotdoo  it- 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company- 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  U& 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  8i 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

HAVELOCK  WORKS,  LITHERLAND.  47  and  49,  ST,  ENOCH-SaUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  CORONATION-® 


~ ’ - 
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|  U,ial'  of  Architects,  1905. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  WINTER  GARDEN.— By  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Hunter. 
PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  AND  PLAN. 
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The  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill  and  its 
Critics. 

HEN,  some  three 
months  ago  (see 
the  Builder  of  Nov¬ 
ember  19, 1904),  we 
devoted  some  space 
to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  changes 
which  would  be 
brought  about  by 
the  proposed  new  Building  Act  for 
London,  we  observed  that  our  comments 
were  based  not  on  the  actual  wording 
of  the  Bill,  which  was  not  then  pub¬ 
lished,  but  on  the  Report  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  only  detailed  the  special 
points  as  to  which  alterations  were  pro¬ 
posed,  and  the  nature  of  these  altera¬ 
tions.  Most  of  these  we  were  disposed 
to  regard  favourably ;  at  all  events  we 
saw  nothing  in  them  to  give  occasion  for 
the  hostile  spirit  in  which  the  Bill  has 
been  assailed  in  many  quarters,  and  in 
which  professional  interests  have,  with 
.many  critics,  manifestly  been  put  before 
public  interests,  which  form  the  real 
business  of  such  a  Bill.  But  we  certainly 
had  not  anticipated  at  that  time  that  the 
proposed  Bill  was  to  take  the  form 
mainly  of  an  elaborate  amendment  to 
the  London  Building  Act  (1894),  that 
the  two  were  to  be  read  together,  and  that 
people  concerned  in  building  operations 
were  to  have  the  inconvenience  put  upon 
them  of  consulting  and  comparing  the 
language  of  two  Acts  in  order  to  find  out 
their  duties  and  liabilities.  Yet  such  is 


the  case.  The  general  form  of  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stands  complete  is,  that  where- 
ever  there  is  an  alteration  of  a  provision  in 
the  Act  of  1894,  we  are  referred  back 
to  that  Act,  and  directed  that  such  a 
clause  in  it  shall  be  read  and  have 
effect  “  as  if  the  words  ”  so-and-so  “  had 
been  inserted  therein  immediately  after 
the  words  ”  so-and-so ;  the  insertions 
consisting  sometimes  only  of  a  word  or 
two  changing  the  purview  or  effect  of  a 
clause,  sometimes  of  a  whole  long 
sentence  constituting  a  new  clause  in 
itself.  The  excuse  for  this  is,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  that  a  demand  for  an  entirely  new 
Act  might  probably  be  met  by  the 
criticism  that  the  existing  Act  was  not 
much  more  than  a  decade  old,  and  that  to 
require  a  new  Act  after  so  short  a  lapse 
of  time  was  unreasonable.  We  can 
imagine  no  other  explanation  or  apology 
for  a  mode  of  legislative  enactment  which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  clumsy,  incon¬ 
venient,  and  indeed  preposterous.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  manner  of  it 
is  entirely  indefensible ;  it  is  placing 
upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  conform 
to  it  the  onerous  business  of  consulting 
and  comparing  two  Acts  before  they  can 
be  sure  what  their  obligations  are.  No 
such  inconvenience  to  the  public  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  and  an  important  Bill 
drawn  up  on  such  a  principle,  whatever 
its  effects  may  be,  is  self-condemned  in. 
regard  to  its  form.  If  London  building 
law  requires  so  much  amendment  as  is 
implied  in  this  document — and  we  think 
it  does — the  existing  Act  ought  to  be  re¬ 
pealed  and  whatever  is  retained  of  its 


provisions  embodied  in  a  new  Act  con¬ 
solidating  the  existing  and  amended 
provisions.  So  far  we  are  entirely  with 
the  adverse  critics,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  Bill  drawn  up  in  such  a 
form  can  ever  have  a  chance  of  passing. 

This  is  not'  to  imply,  however,  that  we 
are  by  any  means  in  sympathy  for  the 
most  part  with  the  opponents  of  the  Bill. 
We  object  to  its  form,  which  is  radically 
wrong  ;  with  much  of  its  substance  we 
are  quite  in  agreement ;  and  we  object  to 
the  spirit  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
opposed.  The  object  of  a  Building  Act 
for  London  is  to  benefit  London  and  its 
public  at  large  ;  not  to  benefit  architects 
and  surveyors  or  even  their  clients  the 
building-owners,  who  after  all  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  public.  We  are 
told  that  building  will  be  rendered  more 
difficult  and  more  costly ;  but  if  that 
ensures  better  building  and  a  better 
London,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  so.  The 
objections  embodied  in  the  Petition  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  against  the  Bill, 
which  have  just  been  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute,  seem  to  go  far 
too  much  on  the  assumption  that  the 
public  are  made  for  the  architects, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  the  architects  who  are 
made  for  the  public  :  at  all  events*  they 
will  hardly  get  the  public  to  think  ether- 
wise.  And  the  summing-up  sentence 
at  the  close  of  the  Petition  to  the  effect 
that  “  the  public  interest  represented  by 
the  Institute  ”  (“  interests  ”  we  suppose 
it  should  have  been)  “  and  their  owia 
rights  and  interests  are  injuriously- 
affected  by  tbe  provisions  of  the  BiRabove 
referred  to  and  that  the  Preamble  ef  the 
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Bill  so  far  as  it  relates  thereto  is  in¬ 
capable  of  proof,”  is  not  a  wise  statement 
to  have  made,  and  will  not  bear  examina¬ 
tion.  Of  course  it  is  a  usual  conventional 
method  of  attacking  a  Bill  to  urge  that  its 
Preamble  is  not  proved,  or  not  capable  of 
proof ;  but  what  is  the  Preamble  of  this 
BiU? 

“  Whereas  the  provisions  contained  in  ‘  The 
London  Building  Act  1894  ’  as  amended  by  ‘  The 
London  Building  Act  1894  (Amendment)  Act 
1898  ’  and  the  powers  thereunder  of  the  London 
County  Council  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  *  the 
Council  ’ )  are  insufficient  to  secure  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  streets  and  buildings 
in  the  Administrative  County  of  London  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  the  provision  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  proper  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  from  such  buildings  and  the  reduction  of 
the  risk  of  fire  in  the  case  of  such  buildings. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  said 
provisions  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth 
and  to  confer  upon  the  Council  such  further 
powers  with  respect  to  the  matters  aforesaid 
and  otherwise  as  are  hereinafter  contained. 

And  whereas  the  objects  aforesaid  cannot  be 
effected  without  the  authority  of  Parliament :  ” 

That  is  a  moderate  statement  enough, 
and  on  general  grounds  it  cannot  well  be 
traversed.  The  phrases  in  the  sentence 
from  the  Institute  Petition,  referring 
to  “  the  public  interest  represented 
by  the  Institute  ”  and  “  their  own 
rights  and  interests  ”  mean  really,  we 
take  it,  the  same  thing ;  the  Institute 
petitions  as  a  section  of  the  public  which 
considers  the  Bill  injurious  to  its  interests. 
In  some  senses  it  may  be,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  is  an  important  body  ; 
but  after  all,  Acts  of  this  kind  are  not 
supposed  to  be  framed  in  the  interests  of 
any  corporate  body,  however  important, 
but  in  those  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  first  thing  we  are  struck  with  in 
the  Petition  of  the  Institute  is  an  omis¬ 
sion.  Why  did  they  not  commence 
with  the  objection — “  Here  is  a  Building 
Act  which  does  not  define  a  building,” 
one  of  the  most  absurd  omissions  that 
could  be  imagined  in  the  Act  of  1894, 
and  which  the  present  Bill  does  not 
propose  to  supply.  One  is  really  sur¬ 
prised  that  an  architectural  body  should 
not  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  such  a  manifest  omission  in 
the  definitions  prefixed  to  the  1894  Act, 
and  which  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  new 
Bill,  which  does  not  provide  any  “  defini¬ 
tions.” 

The  Petition,  however,  assumes  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  details  in 
recording  the  objections  to  the  Bill,  and 
goes  on  to  classify  the  portions  of  the 
Bill  to  which  objection  is  taken.  The 
real  case  against  the  Bill  is  set  out  very 
well  in  the  first  portion  of  Clause  i3  of 
the  Petition  : — 

“  13.  Your  Petitioners  strongly  object  not  only 
to  the  form  of  the  Bill  but  to  the  manner  of 
inserting  by  way  of  amendments  to  the  existing 
Act  additions  deletions  changes  and  new  powers 
and  provisions  many  of  which  are  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  and  so  drastic  and  far-reaching  in  their 
effect  as  to  render  it  not  only  expedient  but 
necessary  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  as 
specific  and  complete  enactments.  The  method 
of  setting  out  the  new  proposals  in  the  Bill 
adopted  by  the  Council  makes  it  difficult  to 
easily  appreciate  the  meaning  and  probable 
effect  thereof  without  continual  reference  to  the 
Act  of  1894.  This  in  a  measure  dealing  with  the 
building  laws  applicable  to  so  extensive  and 
thickly  populated  an  area  is  most  objectionable 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  affected  thereby. 
Your  Petitioners  submit  that  the  proper  course 
would  have  been  for  the  Council  to  repeal  the 
existing  Acts  to  consolidate  and  re-enact  their  ■ 
provisions  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  and  in  this  way  to  combine  in  one 
measure  a  complete  and  intelligible  building 
code.” 

With  all  which  we  entirely  agree ; 
the  remainder  of  the  clause  goes  on 


to  elaborate  the  same  argument,  but  we 
need  not  quote  it  further.  The  Petition 
then  proceeds  (Clause  14)  to  express 
dissatisfaction  with  the  part  of  the  Bill 
dealing  with  the  formation  and  widening 
of  streets,  maintaining  that  many  of 
the  restrictions  contained  under  this 
heading  “  are  not  required  in  the  public 
interest,”  and  “  will  prevent  the  natural 
and  advantageous  development  of 
property  in  and  the  reasonable  archi¬ 
tectural  development  of  the  Metropolis.” 
It  would  have  made  matters  clearer 
if  the  Petition  had  indicated  some  at 
least  of  the  provisions  which  they  con¬ 
sider  will  have  this  unfortunate  effect. 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  look  through  this 
portion  of  the  Bill  and  endeavour  to 
gather  what  it  is  that  is  objected  to. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  this.  Is  it  the  substitution  of  50  ft. 
for  40  ft.  as  the  minimum  width  of 
streets  ?  or  is  it  the  provision  that  the 
raising  of  a  building  which  has  been 
lawfully  built  “  within  the  prescribed 
distance  ”  should  be  regarded  as  a  new 
building  ?  If  it  is  the  50  ft.  street  that  is 
objected  to,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the 
Institute  to  have  raised  an  objection  to 
what  is  really  an  enlightened  move  in 
the  right  direction:  The  majority  of 
London  streets  are  too  narrow,  whether 
considered  from  the  architectural  or  the 
hygienic  point  of  view,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  any  promise  of  a  legislation  which 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wider  street 
system.  If  it  is  the  provision  that 
raising  the  height  of  a  building  shall  be 
considered  as  making  a  new  building,  that 
may  no  doubt  be  a  grievance  to  the 
building-owners,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  general  public,  and  would  give  the 
Council  a  power  of  control,  in  regard  to 
heights  of  street  buildings  which  is  very 
much  wanted.  In  either  case  we  fail  to 
see  what  is  the  injury  to  the  Institute 
of  Architects. 

In  its  Clause  15,  relating  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  on  lines  of  Building  Frontage,  the 
Petition  objects  to  the  powers  to  deal  with 
private  rights  conferred  on  the  Council  by 
this  portion  of  the  Bill.  But  unless  they 
have  such  powers,  how  are  they  to  form 
and  to  regulate  the  lines  of  new  streets  ? 
The  Petition  states  that  the  terms  of 
compensation  provided  are  “  of  a  con¬ 
fiscatory  character.”  We  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  this  charge,  unless 
it  refers  to  the  provision  (xxxi.,  7  c.) 
that  the  compensation  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  any  improvement  or  altera¬ 
tion  made  in  the  property  after  the  notice 
of  intention  to  claim  it  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  manner  legally  provided, 
if  such  alteration  or  improvement 
was  not  reasonably  necessary  and  was 
made  or  created  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
or  increasing  compensation  under  this 
section.”  We  presume  this  is  what  the 
framers  of  the  Petition  consider  to  be 
“  confiscatory.”  We  should  say  it  was 
a  blow  struck  at  a  very  vicious  system 
of  gambling  with  property,  the  money 
made  by  building  speculators  on  this 
system  coming,  of  course,  ultimately 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rate-payers,  in 
other  words,  the  public.  The  provision 
is  in  the  public  interest ;  and  in  any 
case,  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  interests 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  unless  they 
wish  to  pose  as  a  body  of  land  and 
property  jobbers  instead  of  artists,  we 


fail  to  see.  The  only  one  of  the  proposed 
clauses  that  seems  to  us  decidedly 
questionable  is  xxxii.,  4,  which  provides 
that  the  Council  may  take  any  part  of  a 
house,  building,  or  manufactory  that 
they  may  require  without  being  compelled 
to  take  the  whole.  This  might  in  some 
cases  lead  to  injustice  to"  individual 
owners  ;  it  might  be  condoned  by  a  special 
compensation,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  rather 
drastic  clause,  and  if  theie  were  any 
chance  of  the  Bill  becoming  law,  should 
be  reconsidered. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  in  the 
Institute  Petition  is  the  second  part  of 
its  Clause  16,  of  which  we  may  say  that 
we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
read  it.  It  runs  as  follows 

“  The  restx-iction  now  proposed  by  Clause  68 
of  the  Bill  that  buildings  should  not  be  raised 
to  a  greater  height  than  the  width  between 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  in  which  the 
building  is  to  be  erected  is  unfair  and  will  seriously 
interfere  with  and  retard  the  reasonable  develop¬ 
ment  of  property  in  the  older  portion  of  London 
and  will  in  many  cases  enormously  reduce  the 
value  of  the  property  affected  and  without 
adequate  compensation.” 


A  provision  that  houses  should  not 
exceed  in  height  the  width  of  the  street 
is  what  all  who  take  an  enlightened  view 
of  either  architectural  effect  or  healthful 
conditions  in  cities  have  long  recom¬ 
mended  and  desired ;  here  is  at  last  a 
proposal  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  leading 
body  of  architects,  instead  of  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  London  County  Council  on  so 
wise  an  enactment,  is  the  first  to  condemn 
it,  on  the  mere  grounds  of  what  may  be 
called  the  exploiting  of  property.  In¬ 
dividual  owners  will  be  prevented  from 
carrying  their  buildings  as  high  as 
they  want  to  and  making  as  much 
money  as  they  want  out  of  a 
site;  that  is  to  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  architectural  effect  of 
London  and  the  public  health  are  to  be 
put  second  to  it ;  and  it  is  the  Institute  of 
Architects  which  promulgates  this  view ! 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  some  of  those 
whose  names  appear  as  formal  signatories 
to  the  Petition  have  realised  what  they 
are  signing ;  probably  the  Petition  has 
been  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  which  has 
been  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  certain  members  of  Council  have  had 
the  duty  of  signing  it ;  but  we  can  only 
say  that  a  clause  such  as  that  we  have 
just  quoted  is  not  creditable  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  might  better  have  been  expected 
from  a  corporate  body  of  auctioneers  or 
estate  agents  than  of  architects. 

The  criticism  (Clause  17  of  the  Petition) 
that  the  portions  of  the  Bill  dealing  with 
“  Construction  of  Buildings  ”  contain  a 
number  of  minor  alterations  for  whic 
no  necessity  can  he  shown  and  whic 
“would  cause  great  inconvenience  in  a 
ministering  the  Act  ”  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  justified.  We  see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  any  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
quirements  ;  and  as  to  “  inconvenience,  o 
course  designing  a  structure  in  accordance 
with  a  number  of  legal  requirements  s 
always,  in  a  sense,  an  inconvenient 
but  it  is  one  which  is  inseparable  mm 
the  proper  regulation  of  buildings 

01With  the  Petition  of  the  Distoet 
Surveyors’  Association  against  tlie 
we  feel  more  in  sympathy.  They  .  . 
some  reasonable  grounds  of  comp  ' 
They  also  object  strongly  m  6  . 
instance  to  the  form  of  the  Bill,  expre 
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their  opinion  that  the  method  of 
setting  oat  the  new  proposals  m  the  Bill 
■  '  W  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
nine  and  eflect  thereof  without  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  the  Act  of  1894  That 
of  course  is  what  is  intended;  hut,  as 
alTpadv  observed,  it  is  a  most  incon- 
venient  manner  of  legislating.  The  most 
important  clause  in  the  District  Sur- 
veyors’  Petition  is  as  follows 

..  q  Your  Petitioners  also  object  to  the  adch- 
..  nol'  nowers  being  conferred  upon  the  Council 
<10L  PPart  XIII.  (Superintending  Architect 
f  District  Surveyors )  Clauses  127  and  128 
iidi  in  tertain  events  for  tlw  aPPomtme,nt 
°th,  Council  of  any  surveyor  or  surveyor  for 
L  ourpose  of  exercising  the  functions  of  the 
District  Surveyor  and  authorise  them  to  require 
Srict  Surveyors  to  perform  special  services. 
Your  Petitioners  submit  that  it  is  and  always  has 
heen  the  intention  that  District  Surveyors 
should  be  competent  and  professional  men  of 
avoerience  and  independence  able  to  undertake 
the  responsibilities  for  which  they  have  been 
specially  trained  and  are  fitted  and  that  they 
should  be  free  within  limits  to  exercise  a  reason¬ 
able  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
In  order  to  ensure  this  degree  of  competency 
in  the  persons  appointed  to  perform  the  duties 
of  District  Surveyors  the  Act  of  1894  requires 
that  candidates  for  that  office  shall  be  qualified 
by  examination  and  hold  the  certificate  of  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects.  Your  Petitioners  submit  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  Part  XIII.  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bill  will  if  sanctioned  tend  to  greatly  lower 
the  status  of  District  Surveyors  whereas  it  is 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  the 
independence  of  action  by  District  Surveyors 
should  be  maintained  and  their  position  as 
statutory  officers  upheld.” 

This  is  we  think  a  reasonable  protest, 


by  no  means  uncalled-for ;  and  we  also 
entirely  sympathise  with  the  Association 
in  their  objection  to  the  power  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  Council  by  resolution 
to  change  the  statutory  name  or  title 
of  “District  Surveyor.”  We  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  contemplating  such  a 
change,  or  for  doing  away  with  a  well- 
understood  title  which  has  acquired  an 
honourable  signification.  The  District 
Surveyors  of  London,  as  a  body,  have 
done  their  work  admirably,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  public ;  and  the  proposals  relative 
to  them  in  the  Bill  are  hardly  what  they 
had  a  right  to  expect.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  concur  in  their  protest  against  the 
suggested  institution  of  salaries  in  place 
of  payment  by  fees.  In  our  opinion 
payment  by  salary  is  the  more  suitable 
system ;  and  the  present  arrangement  of 
payment  by  fees,  in  other  words  “  pay¬ 
ment  by  results,”  though  we  do  not  say 
that  it  has  led  to  any  abuses,  is  apt  to 
make  people  think  that  it  may  do  so, 
which  is  undesirable  from  every  point 
of  view. 


As  we  have  said,  we  think  the  form  of 
the  Bill  fatal  to  it,  and  that  on  that 
account  it  cannot  possibly  pass  into  law. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  much 
serious  criticism  as  to  its  proposed 
snect,  and  the  opposition  it  has  en¬ 
countered  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  regard  for  public 
interests,  which  are  what  such  a  Bill  is 
nghtly  concerned  with. 


Coi}M01?s— Mr.  C.  J.  Williarr 

mtmLr  rik\Thas  carried  oat  s°me  n 

Lvin/  tl3  at  he  Ho?se  of  Commons  by  i 
buffet  tl?  ,reporters  gallery  refreshme 
£  wW  e'fpmost  ,floor  of  the  dock-tow 
Jininim  ^  1S  now.  ilevel  with  the  reportei 
The  altoroi!  °Ve.„  th.e  members’  entrant 
lades’  ®10"  Wlll  g^e  more  space  in  t 
“.?dor'  which  ‘Sords  *** 
ojE  ™lm,S-rooms,  and  the  genet 
counted  W  kenceforth  to  be  conducted  at 
"■dthadiSSel6.  Prmcilml  “toking-roc 


NOTES. 

The  Thames  As  it  stands  the  Thames 
Barrage  Barrage  Bill  proposes  the 
cieme.  constitution  of  a  Port  Com¬ 
mission  having  power  to  construct  a 
barrage  at  Gravesend  if  such  a  work 
should  appear  to  be  desirable.  The 
permissive  character  of  the  suggested 
authority  is  no  drawback,  and  as  a 
body  representing  those  whose  interests 
are  centred  in  the  Thames  it  would  have 
ample  scope  for  useful  work.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  new  body 
might  decline  in  the  end  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  which  is  the  real  objective 
of  the  present  Bill.  The  dock  com¬ 
panies  do  not  appear  to  look  upon  the 
measure  with  favour,  and,  as  they  have 
much  ;  to  gain  by  its  realisation  if  the 
scheme  he  good,  and  much  to  lose  if  it 
be  bad,  their  views  clearly  deserve 
attention.  Foremost  among  the  objec¬ 
tions  raised  on  their  behalf  is  the  loss  of 
motive  power  now  supplied  by  tidal 
action.  Steamship  owners  might  not  be 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  alteration 
of  the  existing  conditions,  but  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  sailing  barges,  which  con¬ 
stitute  two-fifths  of  the  vessels  passing 
Gravesend,  might  have  something  to  say, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  barrage  would 
most  likely  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  cost  of  various  supplies  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  cement  coming  from  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  and  from  the 
Medway.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
locks  for  dealing  with  traffic  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  apprehension. 
Even  granting  the  possibility  of  dealing 
with  existing  traffic  by  distributing  it 
over  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  pro- 
motors  of  the  project  have  to  show  that 
ample  accommodation  can  he  afforded 
for  extensions  of  business  in'  years  to 
come.  These  points  are  quite  apart 
from  purely  engineering  problems,  which, 
as  we  have  before  said,  are  difficult  of 
solution  and  upon  which  no  precedent 
exists  for  guidance.  London  is  not  a 
fit  subject  for  experimental  work  unless 
successful  results  can  be  confidently 
anticipated. 


Experience  in  the  United 
Specifications.  States  seems  to  agree  very 
closely  with  our  own  as  to 
the  lax  manner  in  which  specifications 
are  frequently  drawn.  The  writer  of  an 
article  in  an  American  contemporary  says 
that,  when  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  is  to  be  contracted  for  in  archi¬ 
tectural  or  engineering  work,  most  speci¬ 
fications  are  such  that  intending  con¬ 
tractors  are  often  obliged  to  ask  for 
supplementary  information,  and  not 
infrequently  to  obtain  necessary  data 
by  visiting  the  site  of  the  proposed 
works.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  easy 
for  a  designer  to  say  what  he  wants  in 
clear  and  simple  language,  and  to  express 
all  his  requirements  under  properly 
classified  headings.  Unfortunately,  the 
task  appears  to  he  one  of  the  most 
difficult  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  architect 
and  the  engineer.  It  may  be  that 
principals  themselves  are  not  incom¬ 
petent,  but  leave  too  much  to  their 
assistants,  and  in  that  case  the  obvious 
moral  is  that  an  important  branch  of 
education  is  being  overlooked  by  tech¬ 


nical  colleges  and  schools.  Apart  from 
this  aspect  of  the  question,  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  much  of  the  .confusion  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  average  specification  results 
from  the  attempt  to  save  trouble  by 
using  some  old  and  not  altogether  applic¬ 
able  specification  as  a  basis  for  the  new 
document  to  be  written.  The  designer 
should  remember  that  the  more  trouble 
he  gives  to  contracting  firms,  the  higher 
is  the  price  his  client  will  have  to  pay. 
This  reflection  ought  to  make  clear  the 
point  that  the  skilful  writing  of  a  specifi¬ 
cation  is  a  most  important  part  of  his 
duty. 


Damage  AN  *&“*!*&.  P°!nt 
to  Roads,  recently  raised  in  the  case  of 

The  Kent  County  Council  v. 
Corporation  of  Folkestone,  which  was  an 
action  brought  by  the  Council,  as  the 
road  authority,  to  recover  damages  or 
expenses  from  the  Corporation  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  on  the  highways.  The 
defendants  were  widening  one  of  the 
roads  in  their  jurisdiction  and  the 
damage  to  the  road  was  caused  by  the 
hauling  of  stone  by  means  of  traction 
engines  to  the  place  where  the  work 
was  being  carried  out.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  December,  1902, 
and  was  completed  some  time  after 
the  action  was  brought.  The  stone 
was  hauled  under  a  contract  made 
with  a  contractor,  commencing  in 
April,  1902,  and  the  work  under  this 
contract  was  completed  in  March,  1903. 
The  action  was  commenced  in  February, 
1904.  The  question  which  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  decision  was 
whether  the  action  had  been  commenced 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  certain 
statutes.  The  defendants  had  set  up  the 
Public  Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893, : 
which  only  allows  actions  to  be  com¬ 
menced  against  public  authorities  “  with¬ 
in  six  months  next  after  the  act,  neglect, 
or  default,  complained  of”;  but  under 
the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  there  are 
special  provisions  regulating  the  time 
within  which  proceedings  must  be  taken  to 
recover  expenses  and  damages — “  twelve 
months  of  the  time  at  which  the  damage 
has  been  done  or  when  the  damage 
is  the  consequence  of  any  particular 
building  contract  or  work  extending 
over  a  long  period  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  completion  of  the 
contract  or  work.”  The  Court  of  Appeal 
decided  that  this  latter  Act  does  not 
overrule  the  earlier  statute  of  1893 ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Court  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  any  decision  showing 
how  the  two  statutes  are  to  be  reconciled, 
for  they  held  that  the  Public  Authori¬ 
ties  Protection  Act,  1893,  had  no  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  since  the 
contractor  who  did  the  damage  was  not 
a  servant  of  the  defendant  corporatipn. 
In  the  result,  the  Court  awarded  damages 
50Z.,  that  being  the  amount  of  damage 
assessed  to  have  occurred  since  the 
action  was  brought,  and  the  decision  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  action  must  be  brought 
under  the  Locomotives  Act  within  twelve 
months,  and  that  the  latter  words  of  the 
section  only  operate  to  extend  that 
time  when  this  period  would  operate 
oppressively.  The  section  is  a  typical 
sample  of  recent  legislation  expressed  in 
terms  incomprehensible  to  the  lay  and 
legal  mind  alike. 
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•~r  The  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
Electric  Supply  the  London  County  Council 
of  London.  an(j  0^er  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  are  fully  alive  to  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  the  Electric  Supply  and 
Power  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament 
this  session.  One  of  the  proposed  power 
companies,  which  will  have  a  capital  of 
five  millions,  is  to  supply  electric  energy 
in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  the  County  of 
London.  If  the  companies  have  their  way, 
the  supply  of  electric  energy  in  London 
will  be  revolutionised.  Several  of  them 
propose  to  sell  energy  at  prices  well 
under  a  penny  a  unit,  and  so  the  five  and  a 
half  millions  which  have  been  invested  by 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  in 
electric  supply  undertakings  will  be 
very  seriously  depreciated.  In  most 
cases,  in  the  event  of  the  local  authority 
refusing  permission  to  a  company  to 
supply  a  consumer,  the  company  seeks 
to  obtain  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  grant  them  permission.  The 
Board  of  Trade  would  doubtless  give 
them  this  permission  if  the  existing  under¬ 
takers  were  not  able  to  supply  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  or  within  a  reasonable  time. 
As  a  general  rule,  also,  the  proposed 
undertakings  are  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
power  of  purchase.  In  that  case,  the 
inevitable  consequence  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  company  which  will 
have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
electric  lighting  of  London.  The  pro¬ 
posed  limiting  of  the  maximum  divi¬ 
dend  to  8  per  cent,  is  no  cure  for  the 
evils  arising  from  a  private  monopoly 
affecting  so  many  interests.  The  matter 
is  urgent,  as  we  are  convinced  that  the 
supply  of  electricity  in  bulk  is  both 
feasible  and  profitable.  What  electrical 
engineers  call  the  “  diversity  factor  ”  of 
this  kind  of  supply  is  very  high,  since  the 
energy  can  be  supplied  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  and  so  on  a  suitable  site  it  can  be 
generated  very  economically.  Not  only 
are  the  municipal  supply  undertakings 
in  the  metropolis  threatened  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  also  many  of 
the  supply  companies.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  be  the  authority  for 
supplying  electricity  in  bulk  to  London. 
We  think  that  the  existing  companies 
would  do  well  to  arrive  at  some  arrange¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  the  Council  where¬ 
by  consumers  can  have  a  supply  of 
electricity  on  the  most  economical  basis. 


.  .  ,  The  case  of  Neale  v.  East 
Tramway  Ham  Urban  District 
Wires.  Council,  recently  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  special  jury, 
raises  a  question  of  some  importance 
to  the  public.  The  plaintiff  was  an 
outside  passenger  on  one  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  tramways ;  the  tramways  are 
worked  by  an  overhead  trolley  wire, 
and  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the  tram 
by  an  arm  with  a  wheel  running  on  the 
trolley  wire.  The  wire  snapped  and  a 
portion  of  it  struck  the  plaintiff  on  the 
head,  and  his  cap  was  burnt  by  the 
electric  current,  and  he  sustained  a 
severe  electric  shock,  and  was  otherwise 
injured.  The  plaintiff  contended  that 
the  mere  happening  of  such  an  accident 
was  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants,  and,  in  addition, 
alleged  that  a  covering  should  have  been 


supplied  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers.  The  defendants’  case  was 
that  the  wire  was  the  best  that  could  be 
procured,  and  that  it  was  tested  before 
it  was  put  up,  and  examined  once  a  week, 
and  that  the  flaw  could  not  have  been 
discovered,  and  in  the  result  the  jury 
found  for  the  defendants.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  number  of  accidents  that 
have  occurred  in  connexion  with  this 
system  of  electric  tramways  the  question 
to  be  tried  seems  rather  a  wider  one  than 
whether  the  defendants  have  exerted 
due  care  in  the  working  of  the  system, 
and  to  resolve  itself  into  whether  such 
a  system  should  be  adopted  at  all.  The 
Tramway  Companies  are  compelled  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  pas¬ 
sengers,  but  they  are  even  under  a 
greater  obligation  to  numbers  of  the 
public  using  the  streets,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  use  the  system  which  assures 
the  greatest  safety  to  both  classes  of  the 
public. 

In  rapid  succession,  one 
streetTraffic.  after  another  of  the  omnibus 

companies  and  other  owners 
have  decided  upon  the  adoption  of 
mechanically-propelled  vehicles,  until 
there  now  seems  a  probability  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  horse  will  be  abolished 
for  drawing  public  conveyances  of  the 
class  indicated.  This  development  has 
raised  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe 
that  mechanical  traction  will  become 
universal  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
at  no  distant  date,  and  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  automobilism  are  already 
discussing  new  types  of  road  pavement 
suitable  for  the  anticipated  reform. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
improved  forms  of  paving  in  about 
twenty  years  hence,  when  we  shall  better 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  far 
any  radical  change  in  road  construction 
may  be  practicable.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  motor  omnibuses  threaten  the 
tramway  system  with  competition  of  the 
most  formidable  character,  the  effects  of 
which  will  probably  be  felt  by  ratepayers 
before  very  long.  The  new  develop¬ 
ment  demands  consideration  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic, 
and  should  be  taken  seriously  into 
account  by  the  County  Council  before 
any  further  expenditure  is  sanctioned 
on  tramway  extensions. 


Disused  Burial  S.0ME  recent  building  opera- 
Grounds :  tions  at  Islington  go  to 
011  on'  show  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  does  not  consider  himself  to  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Disused 
Burial  Grounds  Act  of  1884  and  the 
Open  Spaces  Act  of  1887.  A  leading 
champion  in  the  defence  of  such  open 
spaces  was,  and,  we  believe,  still  is, 
legal  adviser  to  the  Post-Office,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  prohibition  against  building 
for  other  than  church-extension  upon 
land  which  comes  within  the  purview  of 
the  statutes  is  not  in  express  terms 
rendered  applicable  to  the  Crown.  It 
seems,  then,  that  the  Post-Office  authori¬ 
ties  in  erecting  some  premises  upon  a 
disused  burial-ground  in  Church-street, 
near  Islington-green,  have  not  broken  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Nevertheless  their 
action  indicates  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  burial-grounds  of  London, 
which  are  gradually  being  acquired  and 


protected  at  a  great  cost  and  under  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties,  are  not  absolutely 
safe  from  intrusion  or  appropriation. 


The  City  Council  of  Wor- 

Worcester.  CeSteI  PIOPOSe  t(!  ,SeCnH1  *» 

purposes  of  a  public  recrea¬ 
tion-ground  the  site  of  the  Fort  Royal, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the 
Parliamentary  War,  and  presents  many 
vestiges  of  its  earthworks  and  circum- 
vallation.  The  Council  are  also  minded 
to  acquire  the  buildings  of  the  adjacent 
hospital,  known  as  the  “  Commandery,’] 
which  Bishop  Wulstan  founded  at  Sid- 
bury,  in  the  south-east  parts  of  the  city, 
temp.  William  II.,  for  poor  brethren. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  appropriated  the  founda¬ 
tion,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  for 
his  two  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford; 
Henry  VIII.  bestowed  it  upon  Christ 
Church.  The  existing  buildings  com¬ 
prise  the  large  XVth  century  hall,  which, 
albeit  mutilated  by  a  carriage-way  at  its 
west  end,  retains  much  of  the  carved 
work  of  its  open  hammer-beam  roof.  The 
upper  apartments,  fitted  for  the  most 
part  with  oaken  panelling,  comprise  the 
Prior’s  room  from  which  is  entered  a 
small  reading-loft  that  overlooks  the 
refectory,  King  Charles  I.’s  bedroom,  the 
Council  Chamber,  the  Solar,  or  Lord’s 
room,  and  in  the  roof,  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  a  secret  recess  or  loft — a  hiding- 
place  reputedly  of  King  Charles  II.  An 
elaborately-carved  chimney-piece  in  one 
of  the  rooms  bears  the  arms  per  pale  of 
Wilde  and  Berkeley.  Thomas  Wylde, 
clothier,  leased  the  property  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.,  and  in  1577  a  William 
Berkeley  built  the  half-timbered  house 
in  New-street,  which  also  is  associated 
with  Charles  II.  and  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  After  the  fight 
on  September  3,  1651,  the  wounded 
Duke  of  Hamilton  died  in  the  Com¬ 
mandery.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
buildings  were  converted  into  a  college 
for  the  blind  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  H- 
Blair  ;  the  college  migrated  in  1887  to 
Powick  in  the  suburbs,  and  they  have 
since  been  occupied  by  a  firm  o 
printers. _ . 


The 

Fine  Art 
Society. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Gallery  is  a  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  o 

“  Clovelly  and  other  places,”  by  Mr. 
Hugh  L.  Norris,  an  artist  whose  name 
is  new  to  us.  These  show  a(^nl™. 
qualities  in  regard  both  to  composi 
and  colour,  the  latter  especially  J 
are  in  the  rather  “washed-out  s.  ’ 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  is  affee  e  } 
many  of  the  younger  school  o  w, 
colour  painters,  and  in  which  the  various 
elements  of  a  landscape  are  trea 
expanses  of  colour  rather  than  as 
stances  having  special  texture, 
generally  leads  to  a  want  of  po 
foregrounds,  and  in  this  case  also 
of  reality  in  the  representation  of  <  > 

which  comes  into  a  good  many  ,i 
views  and  is  in  almost  every  c 
weak  point  of  the  picture.  A  me 
of  rather  vague  colour  does  ®° 
represent  sea ;  one  only  accepts  i  ■ 
from  the  nature  of  the  composi  i  >  ^ 
obvious  that  it  must  be  mean 

from  its  position  m 


apart 

_ A.  isition 

As  long  as  the  author 


rompoS;  it" would  convey  noth,.?; 

.  .  .  i  1.  IroonS 


land 
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'  rework  is  always  interesting. 

however,  lu  u  bom  tie  Hobby 

»»XUW)  i»  a  beautiful  piece  of 
7  So  31  stows  nearly  the  same 
under  a  difierent  and  colder 

Irr  Cong  °thers  ttat  we  sPemaijy 

1#  Hav  Cart”  (2);  “The 

f'4  afrom  Sandyballs  Wood  ”  (10) ; 

(ID— tine  character  of  the 
'  well  given  ;  Looking  over 
H?  Park  ”  (41) ;  “  The  Avon  below 
“  A  Stretch  of  the 
T  „  ”  *8  In  the  Clovelly  views  the 

St  hi  got*116  poetry  of  the  place, 
if  not  all  its  pictnresqueness  m  detail. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works 
Grin  of  the  French  Impressionists 
Gallery-  at  the  Grafton  Gallery .  is 
succeeded  by  an  exhibition  representing 
work  the  most  opposite  artistic  character 

_ that  of  the  oil  paintings,  with  a  few  bits 

of  sculpture,  by  Mr.  Emil  Fuchs  The 
paintings  are  mostly  portraits,  highly 
finished  but  in  a  hard  and  matter-oi- 
fact  style  (those  of  men  especially)  with 
which ‘we  have  little  sympathy.  The 
painting  called  “  A  Hasty  Impression  ’ 
(42)  is  more  attractive  as  a  work  of  art 
than  the  finished  paintings,  as  it  shows 
freedom  of  line  and  breadth  of  style.  Of 
the  larger  and  highly-finished  works  the 
most  effective  are  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Kaufman  (3)  in  a  red  dress,  and  that  of 
Madame  Sager  (4),  which  has  dignity 
and  an  expressive  head.  Dignity  is  not 
wanting  in  the  others,  but  the  style  is 
dry  and  mechanical.  Among  the 
sculptures  is  a  pretty  bas-relief,  “  In  the 
Spirit  of  Olden  Times  ”  (15),  a  Madonna 
and  Child  in  fact,  rather  out  of  keeping 
with  the  prevalent  style  of  the  collection, 
and  a  portrait  figure  of  Lady  Victoria 
Grenfell. 


Messrs.  A  small  exhibition  of  minia- 
DowdesweU's  tures  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
QaUery'  well’s  Gallery  is  made  the 
occasion  for  the  revival  of  a  rather 
absurd  fashion  which  once  obtained,  of 
painting  a  miniature  of  the  eye  of  a 
person  only,  or,  as  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  here,  the  eyes  of  a  whole  family. 
Cosway  is  said  to  have  set  the  fashion, 
having  painted  for  the  Prince  Kegent 
a  miniature  of  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  which  he  was  to  wear  as  an 
ornament.  Some  collections  of  eyes  by 
Cosway  and  Engleheart  are  exhibited, 
and  they  are  certainly  beautiful  examples 
of  minute  and  careful  execution ;  but 
the  idea  was  hardly  worth  reviving.  We 
can  feel  more  interest  in  the  complete 
miniature  heads  by  Mr.  Alyn  Williams, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful ;  we 
may  particularly  mention  “  The  Vis¬ 
countess  Dupplin  ”  (11),  a  spiritud  head 
^th  a  cloud  background,  and  “  A  Study 
of  a  Child’s  Head  ”  (14),  also  very 
expressive.  All  the  miniatures  by  Mr. 
Williams  are  finely  executed,  and  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  a  fascinating  branch  of 
painting, 


bOutoh  Lester  Memorial,  Liverpool. — Mr. 

WFrampton,  R.A.,  has  been  commis- 
loned  to  execute  a  statue  of  the  late  Canon 
«r>  wmch,  when  completed,  will  be  placed 
m  ,81j®  St.  John’s  Gardens,  Liverpool. 
Katue-  T  br,onze’  will  be  10  ft.  high,  and 
of  p  T  ^Lesta  12  *t-’  Swing  a  total  height 
3600/  * '  ™  cosk  °f  the  memorial  will  be 


DINNER  AND  PRESENTATIONS  TO 
MR.  R.  PHENE  SPIERS. 

A  very  interesting  and  indeed  memorable 
gathering  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
when  a  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  and  an  address  and  a  number  of 
gifts  and  memorials  of  different  kinds  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  in  testimony  of  the  esteem 
felt  by  many  for  his  abilities  and  his 
architectural  knowledge  and  research,  and 
also  in  recognition  of  the  constant  and  willing 
assistance  which  he  has  during  liis  whole  life 
given  to  architectural  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  inception  of  this  movement 
on  the  part  of  his  professional  and  other  friends 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  speeches  reported 
below,  and  space  is  wanting  for  us  to  say  more 
here  than  how  heartily  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  which  prompted  this  manifestation 
of  regard.  Mr.  Spiers  has  all  his  life  worked  for 
the  good  of  architecture  and  architectural 
education  and  not  for  reward  ;  we  are  quite  sure 
that  he  was  the  last  person  to  expect  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  his  honour  ;  it  was  totally  unsought 
by  him  ;  and  the  occasion  was  a  gratifying 
instance  of  the  fact  that  work  done  in  a  spirit 
of  thoroughness  and  for  its  own  sake  does  not 
always,  even  in  this  world,  fail  of  its  appropriate 
reward,  if  not  in  money,  in  something  which  is 
more  than  money  ;  for  we  are  sure  that  in  the 
enthusiastic  recognition  of  Monday,  and  the 
memories  of  old  kindnesses  and  old  friendships 
which  waked  up  again  from  far-off  years,  Mr. 
Spiers  must  have  felt  fully  recompensed  for  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  art  and  architecture. 

The  dinner  was  held  on  Monday  at  Pagani’s 
Restaurant,  Nos.  42-48,  Great  Portland -street, 
W.  Sir  Aston  Webb  presided,  and  there  were 
also  present : — 

M.  J.  L.  Pascal  (Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
representing  the  “  Socidte  Centrale  des  Architectes 
Franoais”),  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.  (President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  Sir  John 
Taylor,  K.C.B.,  Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  Sir  William 
Emerson,  Sir  Henry  Tanner,  Sir  Charles  Holroyd 
(Keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery),  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
(President  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society),  Mr.  Ernest 
Crofts,  R.A.  (Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy),  Mr. 
Fred  Eaton  (Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy),  and 
Messrs.  Ernest  George,  Maurice  B.  Adams,  Louis  Ambler, 
W.  Aumonier,  R.  S.  Ayling,  R.  S.  Balfour,  Sidney 
H.  Barnsley,  Herbert  Batsford,  F.  D.  Bedford,  H.  P. 
Berlage  (Amsterdam),  W.  H.  Bidlake,  Reginald  T. 
Blom field,  A.R.A.,  A.  C.  Bossom,  H.  Branch,  J.  J. 
Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  W.  D.  Caroe,  A.  H.  Christie,  C.  R.  R. 
Clark,  S.  F.  Clarkson,  Douglas  Cockerell,  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
R.  W.  Collier,  H.  C.  Corlette,  H.  0.  Cresswell,  T.  G.  David¬ 
son.  A.  Davis,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  M.  Duquesne,  Alfred 
East,  R.A.,  George  Elkington,  Frank  Fox,  George  Framp- 
ton,  R.A.,  J.  Fulleylove,  R.I.,  Theodore  Fyfe,  James 
Gandy,  H.  L.  Goddard,  W.  Curtis  Green,  E.  A.  Gruning, 
Edwin  T.  Hall,  T.  Erat  Harrison,  George  Harvey, 
Charles  Henman,  Gerald  Horsley,  E.  R.  Hughes,  A.  R. 
Jemmett,  W.  Goscomhe  John,  A.R.A.,  Professor  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  W.  J.  Locke,  H.  W.  Lonsdale, 
Bertram  Loud,  R.  Falconer  MacDonald,  C.  E.  Mallows, 
E.  Margetson,  F.  W.  Marks,  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  E.  J.  May, 
Walter  Millard,  John  Murray,  William  Murray,  Ernest 
Newton,  Philip  Norman,  Segar  Owen,  A.  M.  Paterson, 
James  Paxton,  M.  G.  Pechell,  Graham  Petrie,  Professor 
Beresford  Pite,  E.  E.  Either,  F.  L.  Pither,  Rowland 
Plumbe,  W.  T.  Plume,  A.  N.  Prentice,  T.  E.  Pryce, 
T.  M.  Rickman,  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  C.  E.  Sayer,  R.  Weir 
Schultz,  H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  Professor  F.  M.  Simpson, 
j.  W.  Simpson,  Atherton  Smith,  Professor  R.  Elsey 
Smith,  Stanley  W.  Smith,  W.  H.  Seth  Smith,  G.  T. 
Smith,  Soloman  J.  Soloman,  A.R.A.,  Frank  Spiers, 
Walter  Spiers,  T.  R.  Spence,  S.  J.  B.  Stanton,  Hugh 
Stannus,  H.  H.  Statham,  Leonard  Stokes,  J.  van  Straaten, 
iun.  (Amsterdam),  E.  F.  Strange,  Arthur  Stratton, 
C.  J.  Tait,  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  Arnold  S.  Tayler,  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,  F.  W.  Troup,  Sidney  Vacher,  F.  T.  Verity, 
Emery  Walker,  E.  P.  Warren,  A.  M.  Watson,  T.  H. 
Watson,  Bernard  H.  Webb,  T.  B.  Whinney,  H.  H. 
Wigglesworth,  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott,  W.  Woodward, 
and  A.  B.  Yeates. 

After  dinner,  the  toast  of  “The  Kang” 
having  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  briefly  asked  the  company 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  their  honoured  guest, 
Richard  Phene  Spiers. 

Mr.  Spiers,  in  reply,  said  that  as  he  was  to 
address  them  fully  later  on,  he  would  do  no 
more  than  express  his  gratitude  to  them  for 
that  extraordinary  assembly,  and  the  delight 
it  gave  him  to  see  a  much  greater  number  of 
his  friends  than  he  had  ever  seen  together  in  a 
single  room. 

This  part  of  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

While  the  tables  were  being  cleared  and 
re-arranged  for  the  presentations,  Mr.  Spiers  held 
an  informal  reception  of  his  friends.  The 
various  gifts  were  then  brought  in  by  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  Old  Students  of  Mr.  Spiers,  and  the 
presentations  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  and 
by  M.  J.  L.  Pascal  (on  behalf  of  the  “  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes  Frangais  ”  and  of  the 
“  Atelier  Blouet-Gilbert-Questel-Pascal,  Paris). 

Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz  first  read  a  number  of 
letters  and  telegrams  expressing  the  regret  of 


some  of  Mr.  Spiers’  friends  who  were  unable  to 
be  present. 

Professor  Aitchison  wrote  : — “  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  make  my  excuses  on  the 
ground  stated  [doctor’s  orders],  and  to  say 
that  I  think  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Spiers  for  investigating  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  various  Continental  schools,  and  thus 
enabling  the  Royal  Academy  to  open  a  school 
which  did  not  exist  when  I  was  a  student. 
It  has  not  only  been  the  means  of  improving 
the  work  of  those  blessed  with  architectural 
invention,  but  has  also  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Academy  men  possessed  of  this  gift  that 
was  quite  unsuspected  when  they  first  entered.” 

Professor  Capper  wrote : — “  I  need  not  say 
how  warmly  I  sympathise  with  the  gathering  ; 
if  opportunity  offer,  please  convey  an  expression 
of  this  hearty  sympathy,  coupled  with 
loyal  good  wishes  of  every  kind  to  the 
teacher  to  whom  so  many  of  us  gratefully 
look,  unknown  to  him,  in  our  work  of  teaching, 
day  by  day.” 

Professor  Ware  (Massachusetts)  wrote : — 
“  Ever  since  I  first  met  him  in  1866,  when  he 
had  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  I  was  in 
London,  getting  hints  about  architectural 
education,  he  has  been  a  constant  friend  and 
helper,  both  to  myself  and  to  my  students, 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
his  services  are  to  receive  this  recognition.” 

Mr.  Prank  Miles  Day,  New  York,  wrote  : — 
“When  a  student  in  London  more  than  twenty 
years?  ago,  Mr.  Spiers  was  most  helpful  to  me  by 
his  advice,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  influenced 
my  career  considerably  by  what  he  said  to  me. 
It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  enclose  the  vellum  slip  for  attachment  to 
the  memorial.  .  .  .  You  will  be  glad  to 

learn  unofficially  through  me  that,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  the  Board  of  Directors  recommended 
Mr.  Spiers  for  honorary  membership,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  scholarly  attainments,  and 
the  contributions  he  has  made  to  architectural 
education  in  England,  but  because  of  the  -wise 
counsel  and  friendly  assistance  which  he  has  so 
often  given  to  American  students  of  architecture 
while  in  London.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  of  New  York,  wrote  "  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  an  address  is  to  be  presented 
to  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers;  and  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  included  among  those  who  will 
sign  it.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  length 
of  the  journey  and  the  demands  of  business 
will  prevent  my  coming  to  London  to  be  present 
at  the  dinner.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  transmit  to 
Mr.  Spiers  my  sincere  and  cordial  greeting,  find 
the  assurance  that  I  continually  remember 
not  only  his  able  and  kindly  and  tactful  tuition 
when  I  was  one  of  his  students  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  I  have  also  the  liveliest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  is  partly  due  to  his 
advice  and  information  that  I  came  to  America, 
where  I  found  opportunities  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  at  home.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Spiers  will  recollect  me  even  among  his  hundreds 
of  friends,  and  to  think  that  he  will  is  a  great 

pl  MrUrSohulSe;aid  that  the  list  represented  not 
only  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen, 
but  gentlemen  of  all  nationalities.  This  little 
movement  had  received  the  heartiest  sympathy 
from  all  parts.  They  had  received  letters 
from  the  Colonies,  India,  America,  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Holland— from  almost  every  European 
country,  and  also  from  several  Japanese  students 
who  had  come  under  Mr.  Spiers  influence. 
Amongst  those  who  had  written  or  telegraphed 
were  Professor  Aitchison,  Professor  Capper 
(of  Victoria  University,  Manchester),  P1"*88” 
Lanteri,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  Professor 
W  R  Ware  (of  Massachusetts),  Professor  Miles 
Day  (Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects),  Dr.  Cuypers  and  Jan  Stuyt 
(Amsterdam),  and  Messrs  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
A  T  Bolton,  Walter  Cave,  H.  D.  Davis, 
e!  M.  Gibbs  (Sheffield),  Sir  Thomas  Drew 
(Dublin),  R.  W.  Gibson  (New  York)  J.A.<aPtch 
(Kettering),  W.  Banks  Gwyther  (Pdouttah  T^G. 
Jackson,  T.  Rogers  IOtsell,  J.  A.  Moms, 
F.  Masev  (Cane  Town),  S.  Hurst  S^ger  (Clmst- 
church  New  Zealand),  Kotaro  Sakurai  (Japan), 
w  A  Pite,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  T.  Worthington 
(Manchester),  Allan  Vigors,  and  many 
Mr.  Schultz,  then  brought  fory.ard  *he 
luminated  address  to  Mr.  Spiers  the Jf8* 
of  which  we  publish  among  our  dl”^ra‘““  * ‘^s 
week.  He  said  it  contained  over  300  > “‘P1?™,!. 
of  British  architects,  five  of  aroffitects  mind, 
twenty-four  from  the  Colonies,  fifteen  from  the 
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United  States,  three  from  France  (in  addition 
to  an  address  sent  by  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes  Fran^ais),  four  from  Japan,  and  a 
number  of  others.  Mr.  Schultz  concluded  by 
reading  the  address. 

Professor  Pite  then  presented  a  large  medal¬ 
lion  portrait  of  Mr.  Spiers,  which  had  been 
modelled  by  _  Professor  Lanteri ;  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  is  given  here.  He  said  he  had  the 
honour  to  present  the  medallion  which  they 
had  subscribed  to  their  dear  friend  Phene 
Spiers.  Professor  Lanteri  had  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  had  had  in  having  sittings  from 
Mr.  Spiers,  and  he  was  prevented  by  illness  alone 
from  being  present  that  night. 

Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  next  presented  a  small 
medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  Spiers. 

Professor  Lethaby  followed  with  a  volume  of 
the  collected  essays  by  Mr.  Spiers.  He  said  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  offering,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Spiers’  essays,  which 
had  been  got  together  under  great  pressure  and 
difficulty  in  a  very  short  time  by  Messrs.  B.  T. 
Batsford. 

insisting  on  that  subject,  and,  the  field  being 
clear,  he  could  celebrate  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  (M.  Pascal’s)  compatriots 
at  such  times  as  they  needed  information, 
help,  or  personal  attention  while  in  England. 

“  That  is  why  I  remit  you  the  commemorative 
medal  struck  in  your  honour  by  the  Central 
Society  of  French  Architects,  to  which  you 
belong  as  corresponding  member.  Aside  from 
signifying  the  gratitude  for  the  cordial,  efficient, 
and  active  relations  which  you  have  had  with 
this  Society,  it  honours  with  its  respect  the 
man,  the  distinguished  artist,  the  zealous 
archseologist,  and  the  earnest  teacher  who  placed 
before  the  practical  and  productive  career  the 
ideal  disinterestedness  of  the  professor  and 
theorist.  The  signatures  here  grouped  pro¬ 
miscuously  on  a  sheet  of  paper  are  far  from 
representing  all  those  which  might  have  been 
obtained.  .  .  .  The  old  friends  of  the 

Atelier  Questel  in  which  you  studied  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris,  an  atelier 
reaching  back  more  than  fifty-five  years  in  the 
same  old  house,  with  four  successive  professors — 

‘  Blouet,  Gilbert,  Questel,  and  your  old  com- 

In  the  midst  of  the  praises  which  ought 
to  be  recounted,  since  we  are  here  only  to- 
celebrate  your  affability,  your  devotion  for  the 
young,  your  varied  and  necessary  labour  your 
knowledge,  your  fraternal  feeling,  and  all  that 
occasion  this  banquet,  I  was  the  only  one  who- 
could  bring,  with  the  south  wind,  echoes  of 
your  youth,  the  remembrance  of  student  com¬ 
rades,  and  this  living  proof  that  the  cordial 
understanding  of  our  two  nations  is  not  so  new, 
since  we  practised  it  some  half  a  century  ago.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet  said  it  afforded  him  and 
his  colleagues  (Messrs.  Sayer,  Paterson,  and 
Davis)  great  pleasure  in  representing  the  atelier 
of  Questel,  and  they  had  much  pleasure  in 
handing  their  gifts  to  Mr.  Spiers. 

The  Chairman  said  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  ask  their  friend  and  guest  to  accept  the- 
various  testimonials  which  had  been  laid  before 
him  as  some  small  token  of  the  esteem  and 
friendship  in  which  they  held  him,  and  in  which 
they  had  always  held  him.  The  committee  had 
tried  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  usual  form 
of  proceedings  of  this  sort,  because  they  thought 
that  the  occasion  was  somewhat  an  unusual  one.. 

to  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers.  Modelled  by  Professor  Lanteri. 


Medallion  in  Commemoration  of  the  Presentation 


The  following  books  were  then  presented  to 
Mr.  Spiers  by  former  Academy  students,  i.e. :  — 

Choisy  :  “  L’Art  de  Batir  chez  les  Romains.” 

Choisy  :  “  L’Art  de  Batir  chez  les  B .  zantins.” 

De  Vogiie:  “Temple  de  Jerusalem.” 

De  Vogiie  :  “  Syrie  Centrale,  Architecture  Civile  et 
Religieuse.” 

Wood  :  “  Ruins  of  Baalbek.” 

Coner :  “  Sixteenth  Century  Drawings  of  Roman 
Buildings.” 

Longfellow :  “  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  Levant.” 

Jackson  :  “  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero,  and  Istria.” 

Butler :  “  Architecture  of  Northern  Central  Syria 
and  the  Djebel  Hauran.” 

Schultz  and  Barnsley  :  “  The  Monastery  of  St.  Luke 
Of  Stiris  in  Phocis  and  St  Nicholas-in-the-Fields.” 

Jameson :  “  Works  on  Sacred  Art,”  6  vols. 

De  Caumont,  Abecedaire  on  “  Rudiments  d’Arche- 

°* *Rhys:  “Monogr  ph  on  Lord  Leighton.” 

•  Prior  :  “  History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England.” 

Murray:  “  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.” 

Venturi :  “  Storia  dell  ’Arte  Italiana.” 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  books  were 
what  Mr.  Spiers  had  selected  as  representing 
those  he  would  like  to  add  to  his  library,  and 
the  books  were  being  brought  up  by  old  students. 

Another  presentation  was  a  laurel  wreath. 

M.  Pascal  then  made  the  presentation  of 
the  Socidte  Centrale  des  Architectes  Fran§ais 
and  the  Atelier  Blouet-Gilbert-Questel-Pascal, 
Paris.  He  said  that  the  praises  given  to  Mr. 
Spiers  for  his  exemplary  life  relieved  him  from  I 


rade  here  present— offer  you  the  first  three 
volumes,  of  ‘  L’ Architecture  Fran^aise  de 
Blondel  ’  published  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Mmistere  des  Beaux  Arts ;  the  fourth  volume 
will  soon  follow.  Amongst  the  honours  which 
are  conferred  upon  you,  the  one  which  will 
affect  you  most  deeply,  and  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  for  me  to  transmit  to  you,  is  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  younger  days.  I  am  ignorant  of 
what  passing  years  have  made  of  your  gaiety, 
of  your  good  humour,  but  I  hope  not  to  describe 
another  man  than  the  one  which  your  pupils 
know  when  I  recall  the  jolly  companion  you 
used  to  be.  We  owe  to  our  continual  associa¬ 
tion  with  youth  more  than  it  owes  us.  May  the 
young  men  who  surround  me  here  have  preserved 
yo"  af  ^e,  "sed  to  know  you.  We  called  you 
My  lord,  because  a  custom— which  I  do  not 
defend  demands  that  a  nickname  should 
replace  the  family  name  in  the  daily  relations 
of  our  affectionate  and  practical  joking  French 
comradeship ;  and  the  term  brought  the  air 
of  dignity,  of  reserve,  a  little  haughty,  of  the 
British  subject  in  the  midst  of  the  spontaneity 
of  his  youthful  gaiety  into  harmony  with  ours 
You  were  a  great  worker;  but  with  our  young 
artists  work  does  not  go  without  some  fun, 
and  you  were  of  too  good  company  not  to 
appear  to  put  yourself  in  accord  with  us. 


When  he  had  the  honour  last  year  of  being 
President  of  the  Institute  he  found  that  there . 
was  amongst  the  members  a  general  desire 
do  something  of  this  sort,  and  while  he  v 
arranging  it  he  heard  from  Mr.  Schultz,  v 
said  that  others  were  also  thinking  of  the  same- 
thing.  He  at  once  gave  up  his  scheme  as  he  e 
a  testimonial  of  this  sort  would  be  better  disc 
nected  from  any  institution,  and  Mr.  &Pie 
might  feel  assured  that  it  was  the  spontane 
wish  of  his  brother  architects  of  all  shade® 
opinion  to  do  him  honour,  and  it  must  ■ 
satisfaction  to  all  that  there  should  be  sue 
representative  body  there  that  night  for 
purpose.  The  occasion  was  unique— part  y 
account  of  the  international  character  1 
assumed,  as  was  shown  by  the  signatures  o 
address — and  partly  because  of  the  presenc 
M.  Pascal,  who  had  come  from  Pans  on  PjirP  ' 
and  who,  unfortunately,  was  able  to  e 
only  a  short  time,  and  to  whom  they  cou  > 
therefore,  offer  their  hospitality  as  they  w 
like  to  do.  He  thought  they  would  like  him  ™ 
express  to  M.  Pascal  the  great  homage  t  y 
paid  to  French  art,  and  especially  so  when 
art  was  the  art  of  architecture,  and  was  P 
sented  by  so  distinguished  an  arclnte 
M.  Pascal,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  Pre  .g 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  them,  there 
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.  anyone  there  that  night  who  could  not 

b**„  “Xdneases  which  they  had  rece.jed 
» !0td,?S,re  He  would  ask  them  to  pardon 
?“Se  told  ‘tern  two  of  his  own  mm- 
[;:IU  Rl.  soine  curious  occurrence,  shortly 
Che’ joined  the  Architectural  Association  m 
•£*  T, 1  ™  proposed  as  a  secretary  of  the 
J  rw™.  Home  members  of  the  class 
E  SW.  wfl  this  should  be,  when 
w,  sirs,  seeing  an  unknown  man,  spoke  a 
him,  and  so  he  became  secretary. 
"5,11,  ip  Spiers  did  not  remember  that, 
ft e^li  and  always  would.  He  also  re- 
“  b,Vd  that  when  he  had  passed  through 
E  ”  tides  and  was  about  to  travel,  he  went  to 
ih  Sirs,  as  everybody  did,  and  got  from  him 
■  ^  ‘'in  as  to  where  to  go  and  stay,  and  Mr. 
,rded  him  all  the  information  that  was 
and  his  information  was  of  the 
ooojble  use.  When  he  returned,  and 
in  practice,  Mr.  Spiers,  who  was 
romoeting  for  the  Church  of  the  Sacr6  Cceur  at 
Montmartre,  asked  him  to  make  the  perspective 
of  the  church.  That  was  a  real  kindness,  for, 
though  he  could  not  do  it  as  well  as  others,  he 
supposed  that  Mr.  Spiers  saw  he  had  nothing  to 
do  The  drawing  was  coloured  by  Mr.  Haig, 
then  an  architectural  draughtsman,  and  now  the 
distinguished  etcher.  The  drawings  were  sent 
in  but  did  not  win  the  competition,  and  he 
often  wondered  whether  that  perspective  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  result,  but  it  was  a 
kindness  of  Mr.  Spiers  done  just  at  the  right 
time.  He  remembered  those  little  gatherings 
at  No.  21,  Bernard-street,  as  they  all  did,  where 
so  many  young  men  were  met  who  after¬ 
wards  became  distinguished.  Mr.  Spiers’s  career 
was  so  well  known  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
say  much  more.  Mr.  Spiers,  as  a  student,  won 
nearly  all  the  prizes  that  were  to  be  won — the 
gold  medal  of  the  Academy,  the  Soane  Medallion 
Studentship;  he  was  the  first  in  the  Class  of 
Distinction  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  he 
became  President  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
Council  of  the  Institute.  As  an  architect  he 
was  best  known  for  his  Board  schools,  Lord 
Monkswell’s  house,  and  general  painter’s 
studios.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  water¬ 
colour  artist,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  water¬ 
colour  of  his  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
—the  loggia  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which 
always  appeared  to  him  to  hold  its  own  with 
the  other  drawings  in  the  gallery.  He  had  also 
produced  much  literary  work  of  great  merit 
and  usefulness,  as  shown  by  his  essays  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Spiers  was  a 
member  of  a  number  of  little  coteries  and 
societies— he  (the  speaker)  belonged  to  one  for 
twenty-five  years;  the  members  met  at  the 
houses  of  each  other,  where  they  made  sketches, 
and  Mr.  Spiers  was  a  valued  member.  Mr. 
Spiers  also,  as  they  all  knew,  had  been  Master 
of  Architecture  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  there  it  is  much  of  his 
most  useful  work  has  been  done.  He  had  said 
the  occasion  was  unique,  and  what  made  it  so 
vas  that  there  was  no  special  reason  why  this 
time  should  have  been  chosen  for  a  testimonial. 
A  testimonial  was  often  given  to  a  man  when  he 
was  about  to  resign,  or  receive  an  appointment, 
or  was  going  away,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spiers.  But  there  was 
one  reason,  and  they  all  knew  it — the  one  great 
reason  was  that  they  all  knew  that  Mr.  Spiers 
was  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  benefit 
of  others  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  himself. 
In  England  we  were  usually  enthusiastic  about  a 
man  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  but  it  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasing  thing  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
together  and  honour  a  man  while  they  were  in 
the  full  vigour  of  life — to  take  a  comrade  by  the 
hand  and  for  a  minute  be  able  to  say,  while 
we  rapidly  pass  down  the  stream  :  “  Well  and 
bravely  done!”  There  was  an  old  Italian 
proverb  that  “  The  best  wheel  in  the  cart  does 
not  make  the  most  noise,”  and  so  the  best 
work  in  the  world  did  not  make  the  most  noise. 
Some  had  to  lay  foundation  unseen  while 
others  gilded  the  summit  of  the  dome  before 
the  world,  A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Spiers’s  work 
bad  been  of  the  kind  that  was  not  much  in  the 
public  eye,  but  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  careers  of  many  young  men  who  had  grown 
op  to  feel  their  indebtedness  and  remember  it, 
and  that  work  would  be  more  enduring  than 
ey  perhaps  had  any  idea.  The  work  of  pre- 
PJ™fJor  that  evening  had  been  willingly  and 
cheerfully  performed  by  many— amongst  them 
being  Messrs.  R.  W.  Schultz,  W.  R.  Lethaby, 
J.  Burnet,  E.  Lanteri,  Theodore  Fyfe,  Allan 
vigers,  and  G.  Frampton— in  order  that  we 


might  meet  here  to-night  to  show  our  love, 

esteem,  and  respect  for  our  guest  of  the  evening, 
Richard  Phene  Spiers. 

Mr,  Spiers,  who  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  said  what  he  had  heard  that 
evening  had  brought  to  his  recollection  events 
which  he  had  entirely  forgotten — events  which 
had  come  in  the  ordinary  work  of  life,  and  in 
itself  had  brought  its  own  satisfaction.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  see  his  old  comrade 
M.  Pascal,  with  whom  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  M.  Pascal  was  his 
senior,  and  he  had  continual  assistance  and 
advice  from  him — and,  in  fact,  from  all  in  the 
Atelier.  His  education  in  architecture  and  his 
education  in  assisting  one’s  comrades  began  in 
that  Atelier.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to,  him  to 
see  in  V Architecture,  the  organ  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes,  a  note  expressing 
their  desire,  having  heard  of  this  event,  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  memorial,  and  to 
send  him  an  address  with  the  signatures  of 
the  names  of  old  friends  in  France.  It  had 
also  been  a  great  honour  to  receive  the  medal 
which  the  Soci6t6  Centrale  had  given  him  ;  it 
was  one  of  those  beautiful  medals  for  which 
the  French  artists  were  celebrated,  and  he  had 
written  expressing  his  gratitude  to  them  for  the 
honour  and  distinction.  He  also  desired  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  students  of  his  old 
Atelier  for  the  magnificent  reprint  of  Blondel’s 
work.  For  the  splendid  gifts  from  his  English 
friends,  he  expressed  his  great  obligation  and 
thanks  to  them  all,  and  specially  for  the 
magnificent  illuminated  address,  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Allan  Vigers,  who  had  of  late  years  developed 
other  talents  than  those  of  architecture,  and 
had  become  a  well-known  decorator,  whose 
work  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  was 
marked  by  great  vigour.  On  one  side  of  it  was  his 
(the  speaker’s)  portrait  by  his  friend  Sir  C. 
Holroyd,  who  had  kindly  made  it.  He  had  also 
to  express  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Cockerell  for 
the  splendid  cover  in  which  the  address  was 
embodied,  and  to  Professor  Lanteri  most  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  medallion.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  representing  portraits,  for  one  not  only 
got  character  in  such  a  work,  but  there  was  in 
addition  always  some  sentiment  in  the  reverse 
which  was  not  found  in  the  ordinary  bust. 
The  small  medallion  was  also  an  admirable 
reproduction,  having  been  specially  cast  for  the 
Committee  in  Paris.  For  the  printing  of  his 
essays  he  threw  the  whole  responsibility  on 
Professor  Lethaby,  for  it  was  he  who  insisted 
that  these  essays  should  be  reprinted,  and  had 
kindly  written  the  preface.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  edited  them,  and  through  the  sub¬ 
scribers’  liberality  he  had  been  able  to  give 
additional  illustrations,  which  explained  better 
what  he  had  to  say.  Mr.  Fyfe  had  prepared  an 
index  to  the  volume  at  very  short  notice,  and 
Mr.  Cockerell  was  the  binder  of  the  volume.  He 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  magnificent  collection 
of  books,  and  he  did  not  know  where  he  should 
put  them  all,  and  he  was  specially  glad  to  have 
the  work  on  Baalbek.  He  might  relieve  Sir 
Aston  Webb  by  saying  that  the  non -professional 
part  of  the  jury  in  the  competition  for  the 
Church  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Montmartre 
wanted  his  (the  speaker’s)  design  because  of  the 
perspective.  He  had  to  thank  the  committee 
for  the  great  amount  of  trouble  and  labour  they 
must  have  had  in  organising  that  presentation, 
etc.,  and  especially  to  his  friend  Mr.  Schultz,  and 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  his 
friends  there.  He  hoped  that  his  long  record 
had  given  something  to  occasion  such  an  event 
and  such  a  gathering.  He  might  also  mention 
Mr.  Burnet,  whose  career  he  had  had  something 
to  do  with,  and  he  had  been  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Gibson’s  letter  read  and  to  know  that  he  had 
to  a  certain  extent  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
career. 

A  musical  entertainment,  provided  by  Mr. 
Frampton,  was  then  given,  and  the  proceedings 
concluded  at  a  late  hour. 


Baptist  Sunday  Schools,  Hillsborough, 
Sheffield. — The  memorial-stones  in.  connexion 
with  new  schools  being  erected  by  Hillsborough 
Baptist  Church,  Sheffield,  were  laid,  on  the 
23rd  ult.  The  buildings  are  situate  in  Haw¬ 
thorn-road,  opposite'  the  chapel,  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  assembly  hall  and  six  classrooms, 
five  of  which  can  be  thrown  into  the  main 
hall  by  means  of  revolving  shutters,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  accommodation  for  600  persons.  .The 
entire  cost  is  estimated  at  1,450Z.  The  joint 
architects  are  Messrs.  F.  W.  Chapman  and 
H.  L.  Patersom 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  FORTNIGHTLY  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  in  the 
new  premises,  No.  18,  Tufton-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,  Mi\  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members — 
i.e.,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Burrows,  Brixton ; 
W.  Bonser,  Highgate  ;  F.  C.  B.  Dabbs,  Clapham 
Common  ;  J.  A.  Bessant,  Regent’s  Park-road, 
N.W.  ;  H.  Bernton-Benjamin,  Orchard -street, 
W.  ;  and  R.  F.  Atkinson,  Sackville-street,  W. 
It  was  announced  that  Mr.  R.  D.  Warry  had 
rejoined. 

New  Premises  Fund. 


The  Chairman  announced  the  following 
further  donations  to  the  Building  Fund  : — 

£  s.  £  s. 


It.  Moreland  &  Son, 

Ltd . 50  0 

E.  Guy  Dawber  . .  12  12 

J.  Howard  Colls  . .  10  10 
W.  H.  Lever  (per 
B.  T.  Batsford) . .  7  10 

Clement  Jeakes  & 

Co .  5  5 

A.  W.  Moore  . .  5  5 

Thos.  Broad.  Ltd.  5  0 


F.  N.  Reckitt  . .  5  0 

Leo  Sunderland  . .  5  0 

L.  A.  Turner  . .  3  3 

Needham  Wilson. .  2  2 

A.  Huntly  . .  . .  2  2 

F.  C.  Mears  . .  . .  2  2 

F.  Dare  Clapham . .  11 

Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham  . .  . .  11 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tanner,  Hon.  Secretary, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Lan- 
chester  and  Rickards  and  to  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph 
for  kindly  allowing  members  to  visit  the  Dept¬ 
ford  Town  Hall  and  the  South-East  London 
Synagogue,  respectively,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
February  1 1 . 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
a  donation,  of  a  model  of  a  temple,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Robbins,  M.A.,  and  on  his  motion 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donor- 


Country  Houses  and  Accessory  Buildings. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Osborne  Smith  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

The  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  this 
subject  was  accompanied  by  a  suggestion  that 
I  should  deal  more  particularly  with  the 
drainage  of  country  houses  and  accessory 
buildings. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  architect  anxious  to  produce  healthy 
dwellings  for  men  and  animals,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  somewhat  in  detail  to  items  of 
work  which  are  not  usually  discussed  in  the 
studio  or  the  drawing  office,  but  too  often 
left  to  be  dealt  with,  more  or  less  effectively, 1 
in  the  clerk  of  works’  office,  or,  in  the  case  of 
large  buildings,  by  someone  who  has  given 
special  attention  to  them. 

My  aim  is  to  induce  students  to  give  more 
attention  to  what  many  will  find  to  be  a  very 
interesting  portion  of  their  manifold  duties. 

Architects  should  “  design  in  beauty  and  build 
in  truth,”  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beauty 
of  their  design  should  be  marred  by  truth 
taking  the  form  of  twisting  pipes  over  the 
fronts  and  roofs  of  their  buildings ;  careful 
arrangement  in  planning  will  obviate  this  by 
placing  the  sanitary  fittings  in  such  positions 
that  their  necessary  pipes  can  be  fixed  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  view  and  yet  be  quite  accessible 
in  case  of  need.  This  is  more  easily  effected 
in  new  buildings  than  in  old  ones,  yet  in  the 
latter  the  unsightly  lines  referred  to  can  usually 
be  modified  by  judicious  arrangement  without 
in  any  way  affecting  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  work. 

“  Sanitation,”  or  “  hygiene  ’’—the  science 
of  promoting  health— has,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  civilisation,  the  first  claim  for 
consideration  when  designing  a  healthy  dwel¬ 
ling,  and  it  is  not  prudent  for  architects  t<> 
despise  or  neglect  this  important  branch  of 


nowledge.  ,  . .  .  ,  ....  , 

The  most  suitable  position  for  our  building  to 
ccupy  on  the  site,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
uality  of  materials,  positions  and  dimensions 
f  rooms,  windows,  doors  and  fireplaces,  and  the 
laterials  for  roof,  etc.,  all  these  affect  the  health 
f  those  who  occupy  the  buildings,  to  say 
othing  of  the  limited  portion  of  the  subject 
rhich  we  are  about  to  consider  to-night,  viz., 
lie  drains,  water  supply,  and  various  fittings 
rhich  are  usually  looked  upon  as  sanitation. 

Sanitary  engineers  have  such  an  idea  of  the 
nportance  of  then-  pipes,  that  they  will  place 
hem  in  the  most  conspicuous  positions  possible, 
tterly  regardless  of  the  elevation  they  are 
polling,  while  inside  one  hundred  and  one 
ainor  items  will  be  inappropriately  arranged 
0  as  to  clash  with  decorative  or  constructional 
matures,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  disgust 
f  the  architect.  ,  ,  , ,  . 

Good  plumbers  are  naturally  proud  of  their 
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work,  and  do  not  like  to  have  it  hidden  away, 
now,  if  we  make  use  of  this  pride  on  their  part 
and  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  they  will 
make  a  very  creditable  show,  which  can  be  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  surroundings  and 
be  too  good  to  be  covered  up.  If  the  architect 
shows  that  he  appreciates  and  takes  an  interest 
in  their  individual  work,  it  will  encourage  good 
artificers  to  execute  it  with  special  care,  with  the 
happiest  results.  This  present  craze  for  unduly 
hastening  work,  which  only  disheartens  the 
workers,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  bad 
work  frequently  met  with. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to.  Do  not,  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
many  architects  do,  hand  over  drains  and 
fittings  to  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  carry 
out. 

I  propose  now  to  refer  to  : — 

1.  Water  supply  and  fittings  required  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  water-carriage  system 
of  drainage. 

2.  Soil  and  waste  pipes. 

3.  Drainage  for  soil  and  rain-water. 

4.  Land  drains. 

5.  Stables,  cowhouses,  and  dairies. 

6.  Disposal  of  sewage. 

Water  Supply,  Cisterns,  etc. 

I?  The  source  from  which  water  is  derived  may 
be  either  collecting  ground  on  moors,  hills,  etc., 
or  artesian  or  deep  wells,  the  latter  being  the 
most  general.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  wells  which  are  to  supply  the 
drinking  water. 

There  are  country  towns  where  the  water  is 
supplied  by  a  water  company  to  many  houses, 
while  the  remaining  are  still  supplied  by  wells, 
and  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  find  the  disused 
wells  of  the  former  turned  into  cess-pools, 
with  very  serious  results  to  wells  of  the  latter ; 
therefore,  when  further  on  we  are  considering 
our  sewage  problem,  we  must  not  forget  the 
wells  and  the  possible  pollution  that  may  result 
unless  great  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  a 
suitable  site  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage. 
Note  that  the  fall  of  the  surface  cannot  always 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  contour  of  the  water¬ 
bearing  strata. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  upon  the  purity 
and  quantity  of  the  water  supply,  our  next 
consideration  must  be  how  to  store  it  in  a  con¬ 
venient  manner  for  use  free  from  risk  of  pollu¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  stored  in  a  reservoir  or  under¬ 
ground  tank,  which  must  be  very  carefully 
formed  with  sound  brickwork  upon  a  concrete 
bottom,  and  covered  in  by  doming,  arches,  or 
concrete  and  iron  ;  the  bottom  should  be  formed 
with  rounded  angles  to  facilitate  cleaning,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inside  surface  rendered  and 
smoothly  trowelled  in  cement. 

There  should  also  be  clay  puddling  round 
the  outside  and  over  the  top,  while  the  opening 
for  access  must  stand  well  above  ground  to 
prevent  surface-water  finding  an  entry.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  situation  will  not  allow  of  this  form 
of  main  storage  tank,  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  build  a  water  tower  and  allow  the  water  to 
supply  the  cisterns  in  the  house,  stables, 
laundry,  etc.,  by  gravitation  or  otherwise  pump 
direct  to  the  storage  cisterns  in  the  buildings, 
which  frequently  means  very  heavy  work  for 
the  pumps  due  to  long  horizontal  pipes. 

Overflows,  which  should  be  as  short  as 
possible,  must  be  provided  to  all  tanks  and 
cisterns,  and  not  be  connected  to  drains. 

Store  cisterns  inside  the  building  may  be 
of  lead,  galvanised  iron,  or  enamelled  fireclay, 
and  should  always  be  provided  with  a  movable 
cover  and  situated  in  a  clean,  accessible  position. 

Baths. 

The  bathroom  should  be  large,  light,  and  airy, 
with  cross  ventilation,  and  the  walls  and  floors 
should  be  of  impervious  material,  but  if  of 
wood  it  should  be  covered  with  lead. 

The  fittings  may  include,  beside  the  usual 
slipper  bath,  a  single  or  double  lavatory  basin, 
a  shower  and  spray  bath,  either  combined  with 
the  slipper  bath  or  independent.  Other  baths 
are  sometimes  used,  such  as  a  sitz  bath,  bidet, 
etc.,  but  the  combined  slipper  and  spray  meets 
most  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  attempt  to  an  ideal  bath 
is  the  latest  pattern  independent  copper  bath, 
which  is  made  of  strong  copper  with  roll  edge 
and  strong  supports  or  feet ;  the  outlet  is  at  the 
end,  where  it  should  be,  and  not  in  the  centre, 
as  is  usual  in  copper  baths,  and  has  large  pillar 
cocks  and  standing  accessible  overflow,  quick 
waste,  and  trap.  At  the  end  is  a  plate  glass 
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screen  on  three  sides,  behind  which  are  the 
various  plated  pipes  for  shower,  spray,  wave, 
douche,  etc.  The  next  best  is  a  first  quality 
white  enamelled  cast-iron  bath,  with  roll  edge, 
quick,  accessible  waste  and  overflow  combined, 
without  casing,  the  outside  being  decorated  in 
harmony  with  the  room.  Glazed  fireclay  is 
perhaps  the  most  durable  and  sanitary  material 
for  baths,  but,  owing  to  its  great  thickness,  a 
bath  of  this  material  is  very  heavy,  and  requires 
to  be  warmed  with  hot  water  when  not  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  In  public  baths,  where  the  demand 
for  baths  is  constant,  this  kind  is  generally  fixed. 
Some  baths  need  enclosures  ;  these  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  space  within  becomes  a  store 
for  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 

It  is  most  important  that  a  bath  should  be 
fitted  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water, 
large  supply  valves  discharging  above  the  water 
line  of  the  bath,  and  also  with  a  large,  quick 
waste.  The  noise  frequently  experienced  when 
the  bath  is  emptying  may  be  checked  to  a  great 
extent  by  providing  ventilation  to  the  waste 
pipe,  although  this  retards  the  velocity  of  the 
discharge. 

The  lavatory  basins  may  each  be  formed  in 
one  piece  of  pottery,  or  fixed  beneath  a  marble 
top  supported  upon  cantilevers,  but  without 
enclosures  ;  the  necessary  pipes  may  be  of  plated 
brass  or  copper  if  desired,  but,  personally,  I 
prefer  lead,  kept  back  out  of  the  way  of  injui’y. 

While  speaking  of  pipes,  let  me  advocate  the 
importance  of  fixing  every  pipe  upon  the  surface 
of  the  walls,  not  buried  in  them,  as  is  so  often 
the  case.  Chases  are  sometimes  advisable,  but, 
if  used,  they  should  be  regarded  as  recesses  in 
the  walls  and  be  rendered  in  cement,  or  other¬ 
wise  lined  with  impervious  material  to  match 
the  wall  surfaces  and  covered  with  movable 
casing. 

The  hot-water  service  pipes  may  be  carried 
along  one  side  of  the  room  or  to  a  radiator,  in 
the  form  of  a  towel  horse,  which  will  be  found 
very  convenient. 

The  linen  cupboard  might,  with  advantage, 
be  formed  somewhere  near  at  hand,  so  that  the 
hot-water  pipes  may,  on  their  way  to  the  bath, 
be  used  to  keep  the  linen  aired  by  passing 
through  the  cupboard. 

Water-closets. 

These  should  not  be  in  the  bathroom,  nor 
should  access  to  them  be  from  a  bathroom, 
but  from  a  ventilated  lobby  common  to  both. 
Neither  is  it  advisable  to  have  a  lavatory 
basin  in  the  water-closet. 

The  walls  and  floors  and  ventilation  described 
for  bathrooms  e  qually  apply  here.  Carpets  ought 
never  to  be  used,  a  loose  mat  being  far  prefer¬ 
able.  The  apparatus  should  be  as  simple  as  is 
consistent  with  efficiency. 

A  pedestal  closet  should  be  of  the  wash-down 
type,  not  “wash  out,”  in  one  piece  of  fireclay, 
or  similar  material,  strong  and  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  accessible  joints  to  soil  pipe,  and  no 
recesses  in  which  dirt  may  accumulate  ;  the 
flush  pipe  from  the  cistern  should  discharge 
vertically  into  a  socket  provided  at  the  back, 
without  india-rubber  cone,  and,  with  two 
gallons  of  water,  should  thoroughly  wash  the 
inside  of  the  pan  and  replace  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  the  trap  with  clean  water.  The 
larger  the  water  area,  the  less  liable  is  the  pan  to 
become  foul,  but  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
contents  cannot  be  efficiently  removed  except 
by  the  syphonic  action  of  the  syphonic  closet. 
There  are  various  forms  of  this  type  of  closet, 
some  better  than  others.  Those  without  air 
pipes  and  puff  pipes  in  the  cisterns,  but  having  a 
second  trap,  are  to  be  preferred ;  the  simpler  the 
apparatus  the  better. 

Various  means  for  discharging  flushing 
cisterns  for  wash-down  closets  have  been 
devised.  Besides  the  simple  pull,  there  is  the 
push  valve,  to  release  confined  air  and  allow  the 
syphon  action  to  start,  or  to  compress  air  and 
thus  drive  the  water  over  the  syphon  to  start 
it ;  there  is  also  the  plunger,  the  lifting  valve, 
lifting  drum,  etc.  The  lifting  valve  to  start 
the  syphon  is  the  simplest  and  generally 
most  certain  in  action,  and  is  passed  by  most 
water  companies. 

The  flushing  cistern  may  be  of  cast  iron,  but 
should  be  galvanised  to  prevent  rust;  lead- 
lined  or  cast-lead  cisterns  are  best,  when  the 
water  does  not  affect  the  lead,  but  are  more 
costly.  Porcelain  is  also  a  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  material.  The  flush  pipe  of  lead  or 
copper  should  be  as  straight  as  possible,  and 
securely  connected  to  the  arm  of  the  pan. 
India-rubber  cones  are  not  desirable  for  this 
joint. 

Valve  closets  are  not  so  frequently  used  as 


formerly,  owing  to  their  complicated  parts  and 
liability  to  leaks,  although  they  are  sometimes 
preferred  for  ladies’  use.  They  should  be  fixed 
within  an  enclosure,  which  is  easily  accessible, 
floor  lined  with  lead,  and  the  walls  and  ali 
inside  the  enclosure  painted  white.  There 
should  be  a  large  supply  valve,  accessible  over¬ 
flow,  and  a  puff  pipe  to  the  open  air  from  the 
valve  box  between  the  valve  and  the  trap 
beneath.  Slop  tops,  formed  in  one  piece  with 
the  pan,  assist  in  making  a  draught-proof  seat, 

Valve  closets  require  a  separate  supply 
cistern  containing  about  ten  gallons. 

Overflow  pipes  from  cisterns  and  floors 
should  not  have  flaps  on  their  external  end,  as 
is  so  often  advocated  ;  they  invariably  become 
set  fast,  either  open  or  shut,  and  are  then 
worse  than  useless.  The  small  flushing  cisterns 
can  be  cased  or  otherwise  decorated  to  harmonise 
with  the  surroundings,  and  the  pipes  to  and 
from  them  cased  or  plated. 

Urinals. 

In  a  private  bouse  “avoid  them  entirely"; 
at  best  they  are  a  constant  nuisance  and  need 
every  care  and  attention,  with  abundant  flush¬ 
ing  ;  even  where  necessary,  as  in  clubs,  factories, 
schools,  etc.,  they  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  formed  in  one  piece  of  fireclay, 
with  waste  and  water-pipes  easily  accessible. 
The  outlet  usually  supplied  with  them  is  almost 
useless. 

Never  fix  urinals  on  upper  floors,  as,  unless 
careful  attention  is  given  to  the  fixing  and  the 
waste  from  them,  they  invariably  leak  and 
cause  trouble  below.  The  weak  points  are 
naturally  the  joints,  therefore  the  fewer  the 
better,  the  one  joint  to  which  particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  being  the  one  between  the 
urinal  and  the  trap,  which  should  always  be 
formed  with  a  large  brass  washer,  fly-nut,  and 
union,  having  a  dome  grating  with  bayonet 
joint. 

Housemaid’s  Sink,  etc. 

There  should  always  be  a  small  room,  with 
opening  window  on  each  bedroom  floor, 
accommodating  a  slop  sink,  which  should  be 
fitted  with  flushing  cistern,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
nected  to  soil  pipe,  and  also  a  sink  for  drawing 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  waste  from  the  latter 
should  discharge  into  an  iron  (not  lead)  waste 
pipe.  The  combination  of  these  two  sinks  in 
one  set,  so  common  in  makers’  catalogues  and 
exhibitions,  is  often  unsuitable  for  the  intended 
purpose,  because  the  hot  and  sometimes  boiling 
water  produces  injurious  expansion  in  the  soil 
pipe  with  disastrous  results. 

The  space  under  these  sinks  should  be  kept 
free  from  enclosures,  and  every  facility  given 
to  minimise  the  difficulty  of  keeping  these  places 
clean.  Above  all  things,  linoleum  should  never 
be  fixed  under  sinks,  one  so  frequently  finds 
it  there  with  always  the  same  result— moisture 
and  decay.  , 

The  main  water  cistern  should  never  be 
placed  in  this  room,  although,  I  regret  to  say, 
it  is  not  unusual  a  position  to  find  it. 


Kitchen  and  Scullery  Sinks,  etc. 

This  department  should  have  preferably 
a  north  aspect,  lofty,  well-lighted  by  windows 
reaching  to  near  the  ceiling.  The  walls  ana 
floors  should  be  of  impervious  material,  whicn 
may  be  readily  cleaned.  The  sinks  should 
consist  of  one  or  more  for  washing  purposes, 
and  may  be  of  enamelled  fireclay,  with  wire 
or  teak  grid;  tinned  copper  or  lead-lined  woo 
sinks,  each  having  their  respective  merits  an 
defects.  Fireclay  sinks  are  cleaner  than  tne 
others,  but  are  easily  damaged  by  saucepans, 
and  are  liable  to  break  the  crockery  unless 
grids  are  used.  Copper  and  white  metal  sin 
are  perhaps  the  best,  but  are  expensive.  " 
lead-lined  are  very  general,  they  are  dirty,  a 
frequently  need  repair,  but  are  less  destruc  1 
to  crockery.  Vegetable  sinks  should  a  0 
provided  for  washing  vegetables,  ar®  ... 
of  the  deep  enamelled  fireclay  kind,  fitted  wan 
perforated  shield  grating  and  standing  0 
flow  and  waste  combined ;  being  much 
easily  cleaned  than  others.  ,• 

All  sinks  should  be  supported  upon  canu- 
levers,  and  the  spaces  under  should  n° 
enclosed,  although  a  guard  rail  will  be  ne  j 
to  protect  the  pipes  and  traps  from  mjury-" 
Teak  sinks  are  sometimes  used  for 
up  purposes,  but  they  need  constant  cleaning 
to  remove  grease,  etc.  ,  , 

Outlets  from  sinks  should  always  be 
with  large  cobweb  gratings.  The' trap 

should  be  connected  to  the  sink  by  a.  ,  j 
brass  union,  back-nut,  and  lead  washer, 
of  the  spiggot  and  socket  with  stoneware  P>I» 
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„  frequently  met  with  in  the  cheaper  class 

»fsint  Lariers 

,  , .  I..™  a  northern  aspect,  with  abundant 
Sin  and  be  near  the  kitchen,  but 
KSSSt  from  it.  Wire  gauze  (pre- 
?°  .1  n{  copper)  should  be  fitted  to  the 
era?  L  and  secured  to  wood  frames  on  hinges. 

with  pickling  troughs 
5 plug  and  waste ;  these  of  course,  must  not 
te  collected  to  a  dram,  neither  should  a  gully 
S  t  the  floor.  If  drainage  from  the  floor  is 
it  should  be  formed  by  currentmg 
Soor  to  an  outlet  through  the  wall  as  short  as 
msslble  and  discharging  upon  the  surface  of 
the  caving  outside. 

Shelves  should  be  of  slate,  supported  upon 
cantilevers,  the  walls  lined  with  white  glaze 
bricks  or  tiles,  and  the  floor  of  some  impervious 
material.  Personally,  I  prefer  a  slate  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  leaving  the  walls  free. 
Larders  should  not  be  formed  underground. 


Pantry  and  Stillroom. 

The  butler’s  and  footmen’s  pantries  and  the 
stillroom  require  sinks,  which  may  be  either  of 
enamelled  fireclay  or  lead  lined  ;  some  butlers 
prefer  the  former,  others  the  latter.  These 
sinks  are  usually  supplied  with  draining  boards, 
preferably  of  beech,  and  not  covered  with  lead. 
The  space  under  the  sinks  is  usually  enclosed ; 
when  this  is  the  case  the  walls  and  wooden  sides 
should  be  painted  with  white  enamel  and  a 
lead  safe  formed  on  the  floor,  turned  up  all 
round  at  least  6  in.,  having  a  1-in.  waste  pipe 
discharging  through  wall  to  the  open  air.  This 
cupboard  is  generally  used  for  a  pail  to  receive 
pieces,  tea-leaves,  etc.,  and  soon  becomes  in  an 
unsanitary  condition  if  precautions  be  not 
taken  to  ensure  cleanliness. 

Enclosures  under  or  around  any  sanitary 
fitting  invariably  become  nuisances,  and  it  is 
preferable,  except  in  special  instances,  to  omit 
them  and  everything  that  hinders  the  regular 
cleaning  of  the  recesses.  All  these  sinks  should 
have  drinking  water  laid  on  from  the  main 
supply  pipe  and  labelled  “Drinking  water.” 

Having  considered  so  far  how  clean  water  can 
be  obtained  and  utilised  inside  a  dwelling,  I 
now  propose  to  indicate  how  foul  liquids  can 
be  got  rid  of. 

Soil  Pipes. 

When  considering  a  soil  pipe  we  must  deter- 


1.  The  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  made. 

2.  The  size  necessary  under  the  conditions 

3.  The  position  in  which  to  fix  it. 

4.  The  surroundings  such  as  rain-water  pipes 
etc.,  with  which  it  should  harmonise  ;  and 

5.  Method  of  fixing  and  jointing  the  pipe. 
Soil  pipes  are  usually  made  of  cast  iron  oi 

drawn  lead-cast  iron  made  in  6-ft.  lengths 
either  coated  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  solutior 
or  galvanised ;  the  latter  is  most  suitable  wher 
the  pipes  are  to  be  painted  to  match  the  rain 
water  pipes,  because  paint  will  not  remair 
upon  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  solution.  These  pipes 
are  cheaper  than  lead,  less  liable  to  damage 
and  more  easily  fixed  and  jointed,  but  they 
are  more  unsightly,  and  there  is  difficulty  ir 
obtaining  a  branch  exactly  to  suit  the  position 
and  many  branches  mean  many  joints  and  mucl 
cutting  of  pipe.  A  cast-iron  junction  usually 
means  at  least  three  joints,  while  in  lead  pipe 
only  one  is  necessary. 

Drawn  lead  soil  pipe  is  made  of  thicknesses 
corresponding  with  those  of  sheet  lead.  The 
pipe  whose  thickness  is  equal  to  that  of  8  lb. 

,  lead  is  the  strength  most  generally  used. 
,or  for /Pecial  purposes  10  lb.  The  inside  sur- 
ace  of  lead  pipe  is  smooth,  and,  provided  that 
the  size  is  suitably  small  for  the  work,  it  will 
remain  clean  and  free  from  corrosion. 

int.li/'11  it}  be  necessary  to  exceed  34  in. 
temal  diameter  for  any  soil  pipe,  especially 
in  country  houses.  Lofty  buildings  in  town's 
allv  m\UlreAm->  ^le  larger  sizes  are  occasion- 
)  met  with.  I  might  mention  that  these 
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Et  We  hlckness  on  the  inside  aftei 
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reduced  tnOld-ametAei’  °f  a  4‘.in-  PJPe  was  tlluf 
different  man  m‘  a^  venfcilating  pipe  is  quite  £ 
often  morn  to  6  in>  diameter  may  be 

Jen.  more  suitable  than  3£  in. 

buildln cr e if 6 eUSSair;7  t°  tbe  s°il  pipe  within  e 
least  but  mSrft  u®  7  8  lb‘  drawn  lead  ai 
iHn  a  chlf  n!  n0t„be  ,buried  in  the  wall,  anc 
viouslv  rlpw  of  Ya  ls  should  be  treated  as  pre 
SEn  Sr1  water  ^Pos  and  the 
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brass  cups  and  screws  to  framed  grounds  fixed 
to  the  walls.  The  most  suitable  place  to  fix  a 
soil  pipe  is  outside  the  building,  in  which  case 
it  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  The  method 
usually  adopted  of  fixing  soil  pipes  in  10-ft. 
lengths  with  three  pairs  of  double  cast-lead 
tacks  is  certainly  efficient,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  elegant.  Sometimes  astragal  joints 
or  socket  joints  are  used  instead  of  the  usual 
wiped  joint,  with  disastrous  results,  there 
being  insufficient  solder  to  form  a  lasting 
connexion,  more  especially  if  it  be  fixed  with 
sheet  lead  tacks  fixed  6  ft.  apart.  How  can 
this  be  remedied  ? 

One  way  I  have  found  very  successful  is  to 
have  strong  pipe  in,  say,  6-ft.  lengths,  to  agree 
with  the  rain-water  pipes,  which  may  also  be  of 
lead,  and  fixed  to  walls  with  extra  strong  lead 
strips  wiped  on  to  the  pipe  at  the  joint  and 
covered  with  ordinary  sheet  lead  ears,  the 
joints  being  “  wiped  ”  in  the  usual  way,  with 
a  small  astragal  attached  to  the  pipe  above 
and  below  the  joint.  By  this  means  the  pipe 
is  securely  jointed  and  fixed,  and,  except  to 
the  initiated,  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
rain-water  pipes.  We  are  told  that  an  “  anti- 
siphonage  pipe”  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
seal  of  the  closet  trap.  Quite  so ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  country  houses  anti-siphonage 
pipes  are  not  necessary,  there  being  only  two 
principal  floors  as  a  rule.  Perhaps  in  one  or 
two  instances  it  might  be  necessary,  but 
need  not  occur  upon  the  principal  elevations 
in  a  carefully-planned  building. 

Soil  pipes  now  invariably  discharge  direct 
into  the  drain,  and  the  upper  part  is  continued 
to  above  the  roof  of  the  same  to  greater  diameter, 
with  a  simple  open  end  protected  by  a  stout 
copper-wire  balloon.  Cowls  have  been  proved 
by  experiment  and  practice  to  have  few,  if 
any,  advantages  over  open  ends,  as  these  pipes 
frequently  act  as  inlets  as  well  as  outlets, 
the  less  obstruction  there  is  to  check  the  current 
of  air  in  either  direction  the  better. 

Boiling  water  must  be  carefully  excluded 
from  lead  soil  pipes,  otherwise  the  undue 
expansion  will  split  or  tear  apart  the  lead  at 
the  junctions  between  the  branches  and  the 
main  pipe. 

Waste  Pipes 

from  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  not  being 
slop  sinks,  should  always  discharge  into  gullys 
in  the  open  air  beneath  the  grating,  but  above 
the  water.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  as 
many  by-laws  require  them  to  discharge 
into  a  channel  2  ft.  from  the  gully.  A  more 
objectional  arrangement  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
and  I  hope  before  long  to  see  the  provincial 
authorities  follow  the  example  of  the  L.C.C. 
and  eliminate  this  undesirable  by-law. 

These  waste  pipes  must  be,  if  more  than  a  few 
feet  in  length,  of  some  material  which  is  not 
easily  damaged  by  hot  water.  Wrought 
iron  with  screwed  joint  or  cast  iron  with  caulked 
joints  are  most  generally  in  use,  although  the 
short  lengths  referred  to  previously  and  short 
branches  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  preferably 
of  lead.  •  The  expansion  of  iron  pipe,  if  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  a  lavatory  basin,  etc.,  is 
very  likely  to  damage  the  fitting. 

Lead  pipes  have,  I  might  almost  say,  an 
ideal  internal  surface  for  conducting  water  and 
sewage  from  point  to  point,  offering  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  resistance.  They  are,  however, 
injuriously  affected  by  various  means — for 
instance,  damage  by  violence,  such  as  knocks, 
nails,  screws,  etc.,  when  behind  panelling  or 
casings  ;  chemical  action  when  buried  in 
walls  producing  decomposition ;  “  creeping,” 
buckling,  and,  finally,  cracking  or  tearing  when 
subject  to  great  variation  of  temperature. 
The  facility  of  bending  lead  pipes  of  small 
diameter  is  so  great  that  its  use  is  often  pre¬ 
ferred  for  this  quality  alone,  which  enables  the 
pipe  to  be  fitted  with  greater  ease  to  the  angles 
and  curves. 

Wrought-iron  pipes  are  expensive  and  more 
liable  to  rust  than  cast-iron,  which  is  cheaper 
and  stronger  and  allows  a  little  play  at  the 
joints.  The  joints  will  probably  in  course  of 
time  need  recaulidng  if  the  stack:  is  very  long 
and  has  very  hot  water  frequently  passing 
through  it. 

There  is  another  type  of  pipe  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  one  of  the  latest  books  upon  this 
subject  as  the  best  for  all  purposes — viz.,  cast- 
iron  pipe  lined  with  lead — what  better  would  be 
desired — a  strong  exterior,  with  a  smooth  in¬ 
terior,  of  lengths  corresponding  with  rain-water 
pipes,  and  the  j  lints  more  easily  made  and  fixed 
than  in  the  case  of  lead  pipes,  Bet  us  for  a 


moment  consider  the  condition  of  this  ideal  pipe 
after  it  has  been  in  use  as  a  waste  pipe  for  a  short 
period.  Hot  water  has  been  frequently  passing, 
and  the  lead  lining  has,  in  the  same  way  as  lead 
pipe,  been  expanding  more  than  the  iron  out¬ 
side,  and  consequently  the  two  materials  have 
become  separated  ;  the  hot  water  still  continues 
to  flow  intermittently  through  the  pipe,  the  lead 
“  creeps,”  and  cannot  bulge  outwards  because 
of  the  iron  coating,  therefore  it  is  forced  in¬ 
wards,  with  the  result  that  the  pipe  is  practic¬ 
ally  choked.  I  will  leave  you  to  form  your 
own  opinion  upon  this  ideal  pipe. 

Waste  pipes  generally  may  be  considered 
similar  to  soil  pipes  as  regards  fixing,  etc.,  but 
they  must,  as  I  said  before,  discharge  into  a 
gully  near  the  foot,  which  in  certain  positions 
should  have  an  air-tight  cover  and  be  ventilated 
at  a  convenient  position  away  from  windows, 
etc.  The  upper  part  should  be  carried  above 
eaves  and  windows,  and  the  traps  of  each  fitting 
should  be  protected  by  a  puff  pipe,  which  is 
brought  under  the  top  of  the  fitting  to  the  face 
of  wall  outside.  This  puff  pipe  does  double 
duty— besides  protecting  the  trap  under  the 
fitting,  it  acts  as  an  overflow  in  case  the 
vertical  pipe  is  temporarily  blocked,  and  thus 
saves  a  flood  in  the  room  below  if  a  bath,  for 
example,  be  discharged  on  an  upper  floor. 

I  always  prefer  waste  pipes  with  junctions 
instead  of  the  various  branches  discharging 
into  heads  at  each  floor.  The  heads  offer  a 
large  exposed  surface  for  the  accumulation  of 
filth. 

The  traps  should  be  of  strong  anti-D  cast- 
lead  type,  with  screw  cap  for  cleaning  and  a 
short  length  of  lead  connected  to  the  iron  pipe 
with  brass  tailpiece  and  caulked  joint  outside. 

Traps  from  lavatory  basins  should  be  1J  in. 
diameter,  while  those  from  the  bath  and  sinks, 
except  scullery  sink,  should  be  2  in.  diameter, 
and  the  scullery  sink  34  in.  to  2  in. — that  is, 
3|-  in.  at  inlet,  to  receive  a  large  cobweb 
grating. 

Drains,  Gullies,  Chambers,  etc. 

The  term  “  drains  ”  is  generally  understood 
to  refer  to  the  pipes  underground  conveying 
the  sewage  from  the  soil  pipes  and  gullies  to 
the  sewer,  cesspool,  or  filter  bed. 

These  are  formed  of  two  different  materials — 
heavy  cast  iron,  protected  by  a  coating  of’  Dr. 
Angus  Smith’s  solution,  and  glazed  stoneware  ' 
The  choice  of  these  two  is  generally  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  surroundings 
and  the  relative  positions  of .  the  house  and 
drain.  On  a  bad  foundation,  when  passing 
under  a  building,  or  if  the  drains  be  near  the 
surface,  iron  pipes,  possessing  greater  strength 
and  having  fewer  joints,  are  less  liable  to 
damage,  but  the  inside  is  not  so  smooth,  nor 
does  it  resist  acids  to  the  same  extent  that 
glazed  stoneware  does.  A  well-laid  stoneware 
drain,  with  clear  bore  bedded  upon  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  good  cement  concrete  with  carefully- 
made  cement  joints,  is  much  more  self -cleansing 
than  an  iron  drain.  The  cost  of  drainage  is 
practically  the  same  whichever  kind  of  pipe  is 
used,  less  concrete  being  required  for  the  iron 
pipes. 

Fall  or  inclination  is  an  important  factor  in 
considering  drains — 1  in  30  (or  4  in.  in  10  ft.) 
is  most  suitable:  for  a  4-in.  drain,  and  1  in  40  (or 
3  in.  in  10  ft.)  best  for  a  6-in.  drain.  We  are 
not  always  able  to  obtain  these  falls,  but  they 
should  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible. 
Excess  of  fall  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  too 
little. 

Gullies. — All  gullies  should  be  bedded  in  cement 
concrete,  fixed  as  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  possible,  and  covered  with  a  34-in.  dished  York 
stone  to  receive  grating.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  gully  low  down,  a  chamber  12-in. 
square,  inside  dimension,  should  be  formed  of 
9-in.  brickwork  in  cement,  smoothly  rendered 
and  brought  up  to  receive  the  dished  coyer 
stone  at  surface  of  ground.  It  is  essential 
that  these  extensions,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
system,  should  be  watertight.  Deep  chambers 
over  gullies  are  not  desirable. 

Circular  gullies  (and  square  ones,  by  the  use 
of  an  adapter)  are  sometimes  brought  to  the 
surface  with  9-in.  diameter  stoneware  pipes, 
in  which  case  the  pipes  should  be  surrounded 
with  concrete.  It  is  advisable  to  have  all  iron¬ 
work,  except  iron  drain  pipes,  etc.,  galvanised, 
to  protect  it  from  rust.  It  is  sometimes 
held  that  the  galvanising  soon  perishes  ;  I  must 
say  I  have  not  experienced  any  inconvenience 
in  this  respect,  while  constant  trouble  exists 
where  iron  is  not  galvanised. 

A  flush  tank,  when  connected  to  the  scullery 
gully,  is  very  useful  for  breaking  up  and  driving 
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tlie  grease  through  long  drains.  Sometimes 
the  bath  waste  is  arranged  to  effect  this  object. 
Sand  used  for  cleaning  copper  utensils  is  a 
great  trouble  in  drains,  for  when  mixed  with 
the  grease  it  becomes  very  hard  and  solid.,  The 
only  remedy  is  prompt  and  frequent  removal  of 
grease,  etc.,  and  by  Hushing  with  pails  of  hot 
soda-water  or  sweeping  the  drains,  in  addition 
to  the  flushing  just  mentioned.  The  gullies 
should  be  of  the  self-cleaning,  deep-seal  type, 
with  10-in.  grating.  Those  used  for  surface  drain¬ 
age  only  should  be  of  a  deep  pattern,  to  retain 
the  grit,  etc.  When  a  waste  pipe  discharges 
some  little  distance  from  a  gully  it  is  often 
advisable  to  fix  an  access  shoe  at  the  foot  and 
carry  the  drain  to  inlet  of  gully  underground. 
This  stoneware  shoe  should  have  a  cover  stone 
similar  to  those  used  for  gullies,  and  galvanised 
iron  plate  let  in  instead  of  the  grating,  to  keep 
out  leaves,  stones,  etc.  So-called  grease  traps 
are  ineffective,  as  well  as  very  offensive  and 
dangerous  contrivances. 

Chambers — or  manholes,  as  they  are  frequently 
called— should  be  placed  at  intervals  in  the  drain¬ 
age  system,  at  bends,  junctions,  and  at  points  of 
disconnection,  also  in  straight  runs  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  at  least  over  60  ft.,  to  facilitate 
sweeping,  etc.  The  chambers  should  be  formed 
upon  a  6-in.  bed  of  concrete,  with  9-in.  bricK 
walls,  smoothly  rendered  inside  to  underside 
of  cover,  the  bottoms  formed  of  white  glazed 
channel  with  three-quarter  channel  branches, 
and  brick  on  edge  placed  vertically  along  the 
main  channel  and  benched  up  6  in.  vertically 
and  back  to  wall  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  to 
offer  as  little  facility  for  lodgment  in  event  of  a 
temporary  stoppage  and  also  to  give  a  secure 
foothold,  which  a  steeper  angle  does  not  afford. 

The  portion  not  enclosed  by  the  iron  cover 
should  have  3-in.  York  stone  firmly  bedded  in 
cement.  The  size  of  these  chambers  depends 
upon  their  depth.  A  shallow  chamber— that  is, 
up  to  2  ft.  6  in.  deep— should  be  as  nearly  the 
size  of  the  iron  cover  as  is  consistent  with  the 
number  of  branches  it  receives,  while  deeper 
ones  should  be  about  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  at 
least  3  ft.  long,  to  give  a  man  room  to  work  in 
them.  It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  form 
chambers  larger  than  required  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  because  in  case  of  a  stoppage 
they  take  a  longer  time  to  fill,  and  make  their 
condition  apparent. 

You  will  notice  I  have  not  advocated  iron 
chambers  even  when  iron  drains  are  used.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  are  able  to 
find  anything  better  than  the  chamber  of 
rendered  brickwork  and  white-glazed  stoneware 
channels.  Iron  chambers  are  simply  inspec¬ 
tion  bends  or  junctions  ;  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  covers  watertight,  and  they  are  not  easy  to 
open,  especially  when  the  object  is  to  remove  an 
obstruction.  They  are  sometimes  useful  inside 
a  building  at  the  top  end  of  a  branch  where 
'  the  drain  is  shallow.  These  iron  chambers  still 
require  the  brick  chamber,  which  should  be 
rendered,  and  iron  cover  for  access,  so  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  using  them.1 

Chamber  covers  are  of  various  types,  those 
with  a  condensation  seal  being  undoubtedly 
the  best,  especially  when  inside  a  building. 
There  are  also  covers  formed  to  receive  tiles, 
wood  blocks,  and  turf  on  gravel,  which  are  less 
conspicuous  than  the  chequered  iron  tops, 
onlv  a  rim  of  iron  being  visible.  If  necessary, 
any  cover  can  be  fixed  just  below  paving  level, 
the  stone  slabs  bedded  in  sand  effectively 
obscuring  it  from  view. 

Locking  covers,  except  in  certain  exposed 
positions,  are  not  necessary.  Let  each  cover 
have  eyelets  for  hooks,  instead  of  hand  holes, 
and  be  strong  and  heavy  ;  they  will  then 
Be  too  difficult  for  mischievous  persons  to 
open  Locks  and  bolts  only  become  corroded, 
ruStv  or  broken,  and  are  then  useless,  and  cause 
considerable  waste  of  time  when  examining 
or  testing.  Hinged  covers  are  always  a  trouble, 
and  are  going  out  of  use. 

Ventilation  of  the  system  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  Soil  pipes  usually  provide  the  necessary 
outlets  but  they  are  not  sufficient  alone  in 
all  cases  The  idea  that  two  or  more  pipes 
taken  from  different  branches  to  above  the  roof 
wifi  secure  efficient  ventilation  is  erroneous. 
T  will  give  you  an  example  of  this.  A  chamber 
was  formed  with  five  distinct  branches  each 
with  a  V  P-  taken  above  the  roof.  Surely  this 
was  sufficient  ventilation  Yet  upon  raising  the 
rover  after  the  drams  had  been  used  a  few 
months  the  air  in  the  chamber  was  found  most 
offensive  After  consideration,  I  decided  to  form 
an  inlet  'at  ground  level  some  little  distance 
a  wav  with  the  result  that  the  chamber  is  now 
as  wholesome  as  could  be  desired.  At  the  same 


time,  I  do  not  like  the  inlet  in  tbe  front  area  just 
outside  the  kitchen  window,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  towns ;  but  in  country  houses  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  inlet  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  buildings.  I  call 
these  “  inlets,”  but,  at  certain  times,  they 
undoubtedly  act  as  “  outlets.” 

Bain-water  Drains. 

When  the  rain-water  drain  is  treated  separ¬ 
ately  from  the  soil  drainage  there  should  not  be 
gullies  at  the  feet  of  rain-water  pipes,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  stoneware  or  iron  access  shoes  with  cover 
stone  and  plate,  to  prevent  surface-water  or 
other  undesirable  matter  finding  its  way  to  the 
rain-water  storage  tanks.  Otherwise  the  drains 
should  be  constructed  similar  to  soil  drains. 
They  are  usually  6  in.  diameter  with  4-in. 
branches  to  a  single  down  pipe. 

Rain-water  Storage,  etc. 

Rain-water,  especially  when  gathered  in 
the  country,  is  fairly  clean,  and,  if  filtered  and 
stored  in  suitable  receptacles,  is  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion,  more  particularly  for  washing  purposes. 
It  is  best,  whenever  possible,  to  collect  and  store 
the  rain-water  as  near  the  roof  as  practicable, 
thus  saving  expensive  pumping  machines  and 
underground  drains  and  tanks.  Needless  to 
say,  a  large  overflow  is  essential  to  prevent 
flooding  in  time  of  heavy  storms.  Cisterns  for 
storing  rain-water  above  ground  should  be  of 
galvanised  wrought  iron  or  lead  lined,  with 
covers  in  sections  made  to  lift  off.  These 
cisterns  should  be  placed  in  easily  accessible 
and  well-lighted  positions. 

When  stored  underground,  the  tank  or  reser¬ 
voir  should  be  similar  to  that  previously 
described  when  considering  water  supply  and 
storage,  with  the  addition  of  a  filtering  chamber. 

Purifying  Rain-water. 

There  are  two  means  generally  adopted  for 
removing  many  of  the  impurities,  such  as  soot 
and  roof  washings,  from  rain-water.  The 
separator,  which  allows  the  first  portion  of  the 
water  to  run  to  waste  and  then,  by  a  rocking 
motion,  passes  the  remainder  to  the  storage 
tanks  is  effective,  but,  of  course,  there  is  waste 
of  water,  which  in  a  dry  season  is  a  consideration ; 
while  a  filter  composed  of  broken  bricks, 
ballast,  and  sand  is  most  useful,  but  needs  occa¬ 
sional  cleaning.  Some  favour  a  small  settling 
chamber,  divided  from  the  filter  by  a  brick  wall 
built  with  half  a  dozen  courses,  dry  at  the  bottom, 
giving  upward  filtration,  thus  avoiding  to  a 
great  extent  choking  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  filter,  as  in  the  case  of  downward  filtration. 
All  the  tanks  must  have  an  overflow,  but  this 
should  not  be  connected  to  the  soil  drains. 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  building  which  I  now 
visit  periodically,  an  underground  rain-water 
tank  had  its  overflow  connected  to  the  soil 
drains  ;  during  a  temporary  stoppage  in  the 
latter,  sewage  entered  the  tank  through  the 
overflow  and  was  pumped  up  to  the  laundry. 
The  overflow  was  diverted  to  a  suitable  position 
without  any  difficulty,  and  such  a  disaster  cannot 
occur  again. 

For  obvious  reasons,  surface-water  gullies 
and  gullies  at  the  foot  of  rain-water  pipes 
should  never  be  connected  to  these  tanks; 
yet  I  have  seen  soap-suds  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  rain-water  tanks,  probably 
due  to  foul  water  from  a  lavatory  being  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  gully  at  the  foot  of  a  rain-water 
pipe. 

Land  Drains. 

When  the  subsoil  of  the  site  is  surcharged 
with  water,  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  it  away 
from  the  building  as  much  as  possible  ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  agricultural 
drain  pipes  laid  with  open  joints  a  short  distance 
apart  in  trenches,  with  ballast  or  brush¬ 
wood  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface 
and  covered  with  ordinary  garden  soil  or  mould. 
If  there  be  a  flow  to  underground,  water  and  we 
are  able  by  land  drains  to  divert  it  from  the 
site  of  the  building,  nothing  more  need  trouble 
us  except  to  see  that  the  drains  do  not  in  course 
of  time  become  blocked  with  roots,  etc.  The 
water  is  not  always  so  easily  disposed  of.  At 
best  we  may  only  be  able  to  lower  the  level  of 
the  water,  in  which  case  we  must  maintain  a 
free  exit  for  the  surplus  and  remove  it  as  quickly 
as  it  accumulates,  either  by  pumping  or  by 
discharging  into  a  stream,  ditch,  or  drain ; 

1  in  the  last  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  to  prevent  a  back  flow  in  case  of  flood 
or  temporary  stoppage  of  the  drain. 

A  hinged  flap  is  most  frequently  used,  which 
closes  upon  a  prepared  seating  and  is  fixed  to 


the  end  of  the  discharge  pipe ;  or  a  trap  or 
gully  in  which  a  copper  or  rubber  floating  ball 
is  placed,  which,  when  water  backs  up  into  the 
outlet,  effectively  closes  the  inlet,  thereby 
preventing  the  flood  water  finding  its  way  into 
the  land  drains. 

It  is  convenient  to  form  chambers  of  brick¬ 
work  in  cement  at  intervals  upon  the  land 
drains,  to  give  access  and  ready  means  of 
inspection  to  see  that  they  are  working  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Rain-water  or  subsoil-water  should  be  excluded 
from  soil  drains  if  the  sewage  is  to  be  treated 
either  by  chemical  or  bacterial  processes, 
otherwise  unnecessary  expense  will  be  incurred 
by  the  increased  volume  to  be  dealt  with. 

Stables. 


The  floors  of  stables  should  be  of  hard, 
impervious  material,  with  as  few  joints  as 
possible,  and  currented  to  fall  to  a  channel 
just  outside  the  stall  divisions,  which  discharges 
either  through  the  wall  into  a  gully  or  into  an 
open  end  in  the  channel  and  thence  to  a  gully 
outside.  This  open  end  is  a  small  pit  formed 
with  a  white  glazed  channel  bottom  and 
cement  sides,  and  is  made  large  enough  to 
receive  a  galvanised  cast-iron  perforated  bucket 
to  catch  straw,  etc.,  and  covered  with  a  heavy 
hinged  cast-iron  grating.  It  is  often  desirable, 
however,  to  provide  a  shallow  channel  with  a 
cast-iron  cover,  let  in  flush  with  the  paving, 
and  with  similar  branches  to  the  centre  of  most 
of  the  stalls,  to  prevent  the  straw  becoming 
wet.  Loose  boxes  usually  have  tbe  open 
end  before  described  in  the  centre  continued 
to  the  gully  outside. 

Every  channel  and  drain  in  a  stable  must  be 
easily  accessible  for  cleansing  and  sweeping, 
and  there  should  be  no  gullies  inside  the 
buildings. 

The  manure  pit  should  have  hard,  impervious 
walls  and  floor,  tbe  latter  currented  to  an 
outlet  pipe  discharging  through  the  wall  into 
a  gully.  These  gullies  should  be  self -cleansing, 
but  must  contain  a  galvanised  perforated  bucket 
to  catch  straw,  etc. 

Besides  stalls  and  loose  boxes  for  carriage 
horses,  hunters,  and  cart  horses,  there  is  usually 
a  sick  box.  This  should  be  quite  apart  from  the 
others  and  have  a  separate  drain  from  it. 

The  washing  space  should  have  a  deep  yard 
gully  to  retain  the  grit  from  washings,  etc. 

If  there  be  a  shoeing  forge,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  do  not  forget  to  provide  a  drain  from 
where  tbe  horses  stand. 

Drains  from  stables,  cowyards,  piggeries,  etc., 
should  always  discharge  into  a  liquid  manure 
j. 1 _ v..n'i+  VinVb-wnvk  in  cement  and 


tank  carefully  built  in  brickwork  in  cement  and 
rendered  watertight,  having  a  rounded  bottom 
to  facilitate  removal  of  sediment,  there 
should  be  a  pipe  from  ground  level  to  otout 
1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom,  into  which  can  Ur 
dropped  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump  attached  to 
a  manure  cart.  The  liquid  manure  can  then  he 
carted  to  the  fields  or  gardens  where  required. 
These  underground  storage  tanks  should  else 
be  provided  with  an  access  hole  in  their  crow 
and  an  overflow  to  carry  off  an  excess  which*; 
accumulate  in  time  of  storm  from  sorfnee- 
water  gullies,  etc.,  and  may  he  connected  10 
the  main  drain  from  the  house  to  the  filter  he®, 


An  ample  supply  of  water  is  i Important  fa 
the  stables,  but  It  should  be  distinct  from  fc 


h  A  cistern  hr  the  loft  or  clock  tower,  to  which 
the  men  can  pump  water,  is  agreatconvemence, 
and  a  hose  can  then  be  used  for  washing 


“tnSknksaronecessaryintheharn* 

room,  or  in  a  small  room  adjoining, 
and  cold  water  laid  on  to  them.  , 

If  a  suitable  grate  with  a  boiler  be >  j 

the  harness  or  mess  room,  an  ample  PPy^ 
hot  water  can  be  provided  for  these  s  > 
will  be  found  very  useful  for 

While  speaking  of  hot  water,  I  mig  ,  j 
you  that  the  coach-house  ^  pt^ ^ 

at  an  even  temperature.  This  1  .Lg 

for  by  providing  small  k°t-wate  PP^ 
with  pipes  from  it  to  tbe  coach-hoi  » 
possible,  continued  round  the  me  ^ 

Sometimes  a  loose  box  m  *ted  P  ^ 
Turkish  bath  for  the  horses.  Ibis  can 
by  the  same  apparatus. 

Cowhouses. 

Bach  division  in  a  cowhouse 
two  cows,  and  a  wide  trough  is  °r  ,,  d„ng- 

side  the  heel  post.  This  channel  and 
; - -  oi-imiifl  bp.  formed  of  an  mva™ 


ing  passage  should  be  formed  of  a  . 
material  with  grooves  to  prevent  the 
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..  .   qn(i  m  the  centre  of  each  division  should 

slipping, an  ^  +n  jn  the  stables. 


end  similar  to  those  in  the  stables, 
^ j  ! rSicted  to  a  gully  outside.  The  space 
“we  the  cows  stand  should  be  level,  and 
fhn  Pd  of  well-rammed  chalk  or  clay.  Calving 
? Lp  treated  like  loose  boxes,  with  an  open 
«d'in  canto  discharging  into  a  gully  outside. 
SoLtKhIIt  have  nn  open  channel  dis- 

Er  »  gully.  HpHe.  Bhomld  dis- 

fhrou.h  a  pipe  into  a  wide  channel  out- 

to  0  «u"y wiUl 

basket  before  entering  the  drain. 

Dairies 

Lull  be  in  a  cool,  sheltered  position  within 
■1L.*  „£  the  cowsheds  and  well  renti- 
fS  fcrathand  should  be  the  dairy  scullery 
•fi  'gink  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on,  and 
mved  floor  corrected  to  a  pipe  through  the  wall 
Eargingon  to  a  gully,  not  inside  the  building, 

as  is  frequently  the  ease. 

Disposal  of  Sewage. 

The  sewage  when  it  arrives  from  the  house 
and  buildings  may  be  treated  in  various  ways, 
tat  time  will  not  permit  of  a  description  of 
them  all;  they  would  provide  more  than 
sufficient  material  for  a  whole  evening  s  dis- 
tussion  One  very  simple  and  effective  method 
which  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  in  dealing 
vith  this  class  of  sewage  may,  however,  be 

briefly  described. 

The  sewage  from  a  large  country  house  with 
stabliiw  for  forty  horses  and  accommodation 
for  twenty  cows,  after  leaving  the  disconnecting 
chamber,  is  first  retained  in  a  large  watertight 
nettlin''  tank,  covered  over  similar  to  the  old- 
fashioned  cesspool,  except  that  the  inlet  and 
overflow  are  turned  down,  thereby,  among  other 
reasons,  preventing  the  scum  finding  its  way 
into  the  drains.  This  tank  is  capable  of  holding 
at  least  one  day’s  flow  of  sewage.  The  overflow 
is  discharged  upon  the  surface  of  a  long,  open- 
air  filter  situated  in  a  meadow,  and  composed 
of  broken  bricks,  clinker,  etc.,  finished  with 
smaller  local  material  on  top.  The  sewage 
is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
filter  by  channels  or  a  sprayer  and  allowed 
to  percolate  through  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  of  material, 
when  it  reaches  a  layer  of  land  drain  pipes  at 
the  bottom,  which  conduct  the  effluent  to  the 
end  of  the  filter  and  thence  to  the  land  or 
ditch.  The  effluent  is  colourless  and  odourless. 

The  water  in  the  ditch  which  receives  it  was 
foul  and  a  nuisance  before  the  introduction  of 
this  form  of  filter,  but  when  I  last  saw  it,  after 
the  filter  had  been  in  use  about  three  years,  it 
was  quite  sweet  and  wholesome. 


The  Chairman  said  he  had  an  important 
committee  meeting  to  attend  elsewhere,  and 
lie  would  ask  their  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson,  to  take  the  chair  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  for  his  practical 
paper,  which  was  full  of  hints  of  all  kinds 
which  would  help  them  in  their  work.  It  was 
the  kind  of  paper  they  wished  to  have,  and 
which  they  valued,  but  it  dealt  with  things  in  a 
luxurious  sort  of  way.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  man.  He  had  been  giving  hints  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  arranging  of  the  buildings  which  they 
hoped  to  build,  but  he  (the  speaker)  was  afraid 
that  very  few  of  them  would  ever  have  the 
chance  of  building  a  Turkish  bath  for  horses. 
Architects  built  stables,  but  Turkish  baths  for 
horses,  while  they  might  have  them  to  erect, 
were  not  likely  to  come  their  way.  Mr.  Smith 
had  in  some  measure  been  talking  above  their 
heads;  he  had  been  giving  wrinkles  about 
building  which  few  of  them  would  get  to  build  ; 
still,  the  information  might  he  stored  in  one’s 
mind  for  future  use.  The  general  tone  of  the 
paper  allowed  a  luxury  in  the  fittings  and 
appointments  of  a  house  which,  as  a  rule,  the 
client  would  not  allow  the  architect  to  indulge 
in.  As  to  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks  that  architects 
should  endeavour  to  conceal  the  external 
drain-pipes,  of  course  they  should,  but  could  they 
do  it  as  a  rule  ?  Local  authorities  rightly  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  put  soil  and  waste  pipes  outside 
the  house.  In  a  country  house  they  did  not 
expect  to  have  courts  and  areas  in  which  they 
could  put  their  drainage  arrangements  as  they 
could  in  London  houses,  and  so  leave  the  house 
fronts  free.  These  pipes  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  kept  away  from  the  front.  He  was  building 
a  house  in  which  there  were  many  bath¬ 
rooms  adjoining  the  principal  bedrooms,  and 
adjoining  these  bathrooms  there  had  to  be 
closets.  How  could  he  avoid  showing  the 
pipes  in  such  circumstances  ?  It  was  Utopian 


to  think  of  anything  else  ;  he  would  conceal 

them  if  he  could,  but  it  was  not  possible. 
Then,  as  to  cross-ventilation  being  necessary 
or  desirable,  theoretically  it  was,  but,  again, 
in  practice  it  was  not  possible.  In  a  hospital 
they  should  get  cross -ventilated  lobbies,  but 
in  a  house  in  the  country  it  was  not  practical 
to  get  cross-ventilation  to  water-closets  and  to 
bathrooms.  Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  the 
ideal  bath  was  a  copper  one.  That  was  so — 
if  they  could  get  it.  Again,  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  expense.  Copper  baths  were  awkward 
things  to  handle.  He  had  never  found  an  inde¬ 
pendent  copper  bath  such  as  Mr.  Smith  referred 
to  which  had  a  satisfactory  rolled -over  edge,  but 
probably  they  were  to  be  found.  The  value  of 
a  copper  bath  was  its  thinness — being  thin, 
it  took  very  little  heat  out  of  the  water,  and 
was  an  economical  bath  as  far  as  the  water 
was  concerned,  but,  unless  the  material  were 
thick,  it  did  not  resist  wear  and  tear.  Where  a 
copper  bath  was  used,  a  wooden  casing  was 
necessary,  for  a  copper  bath  would  not  stand 
knocking  about.  As  to  the  hot-water  pipe  to 
the  bathroom,  an  economical  way  of  using  it 
was  to  run  it  round  one  or  two  sides  of  the  room 
and  bring  it  out  about  4  in.  from  the  wall  on 
little  brackets.  That  cost  very  little ;  it  gave 
a  certain  amount  of  warmth  to  the  bathroom, 
and  provided  the  feature  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  as 
being  achieved  by  the  radiator — i.e.,  it  provided 
a  towel-rail,  but  one  on  which  the  towels  of  all  the 
family  couid  be  put.  Water-closet  pans  were 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  clean  with  the 
two-gallon  flush.  He  supposed  that  a  large 
number  of  architects  would  agree  that  they 
had  never  found  a  pedestal  closet  that  would 
keep  properly  clean  with  only  a  two -gallon 
flush.  Most  of  the  water  companies  would 
not  allow  more  than  a  two-gallon  flush,  and 
he  found  that  the  way  to  keep  it  clean  was  to  have 
it  attended  to  every  day  by  the  housemaid.  With 
a  proper  three-gailon  flush  this  daily  cleansing 
would  probably  be  unnecessary,  but  with 
the  ordinary  pedestal  flush-out  closet  and  the 
two-gallon  flush  it  must  be  cleaned  as  well. 
Therefore  he  thought  valve  closets  were  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were 
greatly  preferred  by  most  people,  though  the 
enclosure  in  front  was  objectionable.  It  was  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  closet  to  put  into  a 
country  house,  and  the  big  water  area  and  the 
comfortable  seat  were  appreciated.  If  flushing 
cisterns  were  required  they  had  best  be  of 
porcelain,  such  cisterns  cost  but  little  more 
than  iron  and  were  far  sweeter.  As  to 
the  kitchen  floor,  Mr.  Smith  said  it  should 
be  impervious.  Yes,  theoretically ;  but  what 
would  the  cook  say  ?  If  the  cook  had  to  stand 
on  a  hard  cement  floor,  or  on  any  other  hard 
substance,  she  would  have  something  to  say 
to  her  mistress  on  the  subject.  A  wood-block 
floor  was  preferred  by  a  cook,  and  though  it 
was  not  impervious  it  enabled  one  to  keep  their 
cook  a  good  deal  longer.  Standing  on  a  wood 
block  floor  was  not  so  tiring  as  standing  on  a 
hard  cement  floor.  As  to  the  support  of  sinks, 
he  found  that  a  good  practice  was  to  build 
them  on  little  glazed  brick  piers  but  not  enclosed. 
In  regard  to  the  material  of  scullery  sinks,  he 
thought  porcelain  was  the  best ;  there  were  more 
breakages,  but  makers  were  minimising  that  risk 
by  the  use  of  double  wooden  strips,  which  were 
screwed  along  the  front  edge,  and  when  those 
strips  wore  out  fresh  ones  could  he  put  on. 
He  thought  that  these  wooden  strips  solved  the 
difficulty  to  a  great  extent.  Cleanliness  counts 
for  more  than  breakage,  and  more  cleanliness 
was  obtained  from  porcelain  than  from  lead  or 
copper.  Mr.  Smith  spoke  about  8-lb.  and 
10-lb.  soil  pipes.  He  (the  speaker)  had  never 
used  more  than  7-lb.  He  could  not  afford  more 
than  7-lb.  pipes,  but  he  would  not  put  sockets 
6  ft.  apart ;  he  put  them  5  ft.  apart.  He  found 
that  5  ft.  spacing  was  about  the  limit  for  rain¬ 
water  pipes,  and  also  for  soil  pipes  where 
both  were  of  lead.  As  to  country  houses 
having  iron  drains,  while  iron  drains  were 
put  in  London  buildings  where  they  run 
under  the  floors,  it  was  a  new  experience 
to  him  to  put  iron  drains  in  country  houses. 
He  should  have  thought  the  cost  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  in  the  case  of  earthenware 
pipes,  and  he  thought  iron  pipes  were  unneces¬ 
sary.  According  to  the  by-laws  of  many  local 
authorities  cement  had  to  he  put  under  the 
drains,  and  the  requirements  would  not  be 
abated  if  iron  pipes  were  put  in.  The  require¬ 
ments  stated  that  the  drains  must  be  on  a  bed 
of  concrete,  and  if  iron  drains  were  used  the 
authorities  would  not  let  less  cement  be  used, 
they  would  have  concrete  right  along  the  drain, 


and  so  cost  would  not  be  saved.  [Mi-.  Smith  • 

The  authorities,  I  believe,  ask  for  concrete  at 
each  joint  of  a  pipe  outside  a  building].  As  to 
the  fall  of  a  drain,  what  Mi-.  Smith  said 
was  news  to  him;  he  had  always  allowed  the 
usual  fall  of  2  in.  in  10  ft.  A  deeper  fall 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  excavation.  He  tried 
to  keep  pipes  as  small  as  possible,  and  in 
country  houses  he  doubted  if  they  need  be 
more  than  4  in.,  though  he  saw  that  Mr.  Smith 
said  6  in. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  that,  to  his  personal 
knowledge,  Mr.  Smith  had  not  merely  a  tepid 
regard  for  gulleys,  quick  wastes  and  wiped  joints, 
but  an  ardent  love  of  them.  His  paper  might 
have  been  more  aptly  entitled,  “  Notes  as  to  the 
Sanitation  of  Country  Houses  and  Accessory 
Buildings,”  but  apparently  both  the  larger  title 
and  the  limited  scope  of  the  paper  were  suggested 
when  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to  prepare  it  ; 
perhaps  he  would  deal  at  large  at  a  future  time 
with  the  branches  of  the  subject  indicated,  but 
not  treated  in  detail.  Mr.  Clarkson  then  made 
suggestions  as  to  the  provision  of  sanitary 
blocks  in  large  houses,  reached  by  cross-venti¬ 
lated  (but  warmed)  lobbies,  containing  cistern, 
chambers  at  top,  and  water-closets,  some  bath¬ 
rooms,  lavatories,  etc.,  below.  If  in  a  generally 
accepted  position,  say  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  and  near  the  principal  staircase, 
they  would  be  readily  found  when  looked  for, 
and  awkward  windows,  suggestive  pipes  and 
ventilators  on  the  garden  fronts  of  pleasant 
buildings  would  be  avoided.  In  a  well- 
arranged  water-closet  the  seat  should  not  be 
under  the  window,  but  against  a  piece  of 
unoccupied  wall,  draughts  and  trouble  in  water 
supply  being  thus  avoided,  and  the  soil  pipes, 
if  there  was  a  cross -ventilated  lobby,  that  is, 
a  lobby  with  open  spaces  on  each  side  of  it,  could 
be  in  accessible  (but  not  prominent)  positions 
on  the  outsides  of  the  walls.  Mr.  Clarkson  then 
touched  briefly  on  some  of  the  details  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Smith.  1.  For  hot-water  supply 
have  a  cylinder  adjoining  the  kitchen  range 
with  short  (but  large)  flow  and  return  pipes  and 
a  stand  pipe,  serving  as  supply  to  fittings, 
carried  up  from  the  crown  of  the  cylinder. 

2.  For  pantry  and  still-room  sinks  use  framed  » 
sinks  of  teak.  They  are  easily  kept  clean, 
are  not  injured  by  hot,  or  any,  water,  and  no 
metal  linings  are  necessary  to  make  them 
water-tight ;  a  very  ordinary  washtub  is 
watertight.  3.  Cregeen’s  trays,  Duckett’s 
channels,  Albion  slippers,  and  other  contri¬ 
vances  have  useful  ends.  It  is  well  to  keep  waste 
pipes  from  fittings  well  away  from  waterless 
traps  of  gulleys  when  the  traps  of  fittings 
are  also  dry.  Such  appliances  must,  of  course, 
be  kept  clean,  but  no  appliances  (water-closets, 
sinks,  gulleys,  traps  or  trays)  should  be  allowed 
to  simply  take  care  of  themselves  for  any  length 
of  time.  4.  Mr.  Clarkson  noticed  the  use  of 
varied  spelling  and  various  plurals  for  gulley, 
and  suggested  the  uniform  use  by  architects  of 
“  gulley  ”  and  “  guUeys.”  Wandering  words 
should  be  fixed  without  undue  delay,  and  with 
deliberate  determination.  5.  As  to  inspection 
pits — a  term  to  be  always  used,  “manhole” 
being  dropped  as  conveying  awkward  impres¬ 
sions — there  should  not  be  undue  anxiety  to 
reduce  their  lengths.  Easy  bends  should  not 
be  made  awkward  by  little  shortenings  of 
the  pits  ;  the  use  of  a  valve  to  open  a  special 
outlet  from  the  ground  level  when  the 
ordinary  outlet  was  choked  was  advocated. 

6.  Underground  tanks  for  rainwater  should 
generally  be  preferred  to  cisterns  inside  build¬ 
ings,  which  make  architects  the  slaves  of  their 
roofs.  Especially  in  a  building  of  good  extent 
freedom  from  such  petty  cares  was  worth  a  good 
deal,  and  was  not  worthless  in  other  cases.  An 
underground  tank  was  cool,  and  could  be  easily 
supplied  and  readily  cleaned.  The  overflow, 
if  no  filtering  chamber  was  provided,  should  be 
from  a  sump  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  a 
pipe  being  carried  under  the  bottom  and  up 
the  side  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dome. 
This  pipe  should  lead  the  overflowing  water 
into  rubble  drains  in  touch  with  a  fair  area 
of  permeable  sub-soil ;  connexions  with  foul 
drains  being  wholly  avoided.  7.  Flues  in 
walls,  lined,  it  may  be,  with  pipes  grouted  all 
round,  and  otherwise  carefully  arranged  might 
frequently  be  substituted  with  advantage 
for  pipes  as  air  inlets  and  outlets  from  drainage. 

A  great  show  of  recognisable  sanitary  pipes 
on  the  exterior  of  a  comely  building  seems 
barbarous.  A  strong  .effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  public  approval  of  unostentatious  flues 
well  arranged  and  suitably  terminated.  8.  1  lr. 
Smith  had  spoken  evil  of  flap  caps  to  overflow 
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pipes,  but  they  might  surely  be  improved, 
not  given  up;  make  them  well,  and  keep  them 
well  tested  and  cleaned.  Mr.  Clarkson  stated 
that  a  too  Gargantuan  appetite  was  not  pretty 
to  see,  so  he  would  stop,  abruptly  at  this  point. 
Mr-  Smith,  a  young  and  capable  architect,  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  past  and  his  future. 
He  had  composed  a  paper  which  gave  the  results 
of  much  patient  study  and  much  experience 
of  good  practical  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
drains  of  a  country  house  did  not  govern  the 
design,  and  that  it  was  still  possible  to  make 
the  design  govern  the  laying  of  the  drains.  He 
had  had  to  deal  with  experts  of  various  kinds, 
and  had  almost  got  to  feel  that  there  was  little 
latitude  left  an  architect  in  regard  to  archi¬ 
tectural  design  when  it  was  a  question  of  drain¬ 
age.  The  paper  was  full  of  hard  facts,  and 
would  open  their  eyes  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  fittings  of  a  building,  and  would  no  doubt 
widen  their  experience  of  these  things.  Archi¬ 
tects,  in  the  hurry  of  their  work,  had  hardly 
time  to  look  round  and  keep  pace  with  the 
numberless  new  developments  in  all  branches 
of  the  building  trade,  which  went  to  make 
a  complex  modern  building,  and  they  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  for  bringing  so  much 
useful  information  together.  He  was  old  enough 
to  remember  the  great  battle  of  big  v.  small  soil 
pipes — when  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  startled  the 
sanitary  world  by  advocating  2|-in.  diameter 
soil  pipes  and  3-in.  diameter  drains.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  general 
practice  of  sanitary  science  went,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  right,  and  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  first,  he 
believed,  to  carry  into  practice  the  use  of  the 
small  soil  pipe  and  the  small  drain,  and  small 
pipes  had  since  proved  to  be  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  servants  than  large  ones.  He  remembered 
having  to  redrain  a  comparatively  small  country 
house,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  bedrooms  and 
stabling  for  three  or  four  horses,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  main 
drain  pipe  was  9  in.  in  diameter— big  enough 
to  drain  a  village.  He  thought  they  might 
accept  the  hints  given  in  the  paper,  and  carry 
them  out  as  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  a 
client’s  views,’  for,  after  all,  an  architect  might 
have  his  own  idea  of  what  was  best  and  most 
advantageous,  but  a  client  rightly  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  the  subject.  There  were 
many  ideas  in  the  paper  which  were  new  to 
him,  because  he  did  not  have  much  to  do  with 
erecting  country  houses.  He  would  like  to  get 
country  work  in  the  summer  time,  but  at  this 
season  he  preferred  the  London  drawing  office  to 
the  country.  What  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Smith 
as  to  sanitary  fittings  for  country  houses  applied 
to  all  types  of  houses.  As  to  bathrooms,  he 
wondered  whether  it  was  most  desirable  to  get 
the  bath  up  close  against  the  wall  or  against  two 
walls  and  in  a  corner.  As  a  rule,  the  bathroom 
was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  got  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  as  was  done  in  hospitals, 
although  he  knew  a  man  who  sacrificed  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  order  to  get  a  bathroom  in 
which  he  could  do  this.  The  objection  to 
placing  baths  in  the  corner  was  the  dirt  which 
got  under  and  around  the  bath,  and  he  had 
been  trying  to  get  an  ordinary  iron  bath, 
without  any  feet,  made  so  that  the  bottom  will 
stand  in  the  ordinary  way  but  set  in  a  cradle, 
with  the  casing  carried  right  down  to  the  floor 
and  prevent  dirt  getting  below.  As  to  water- 
closet  fittings,  the  use  of  siphonic  fittings  was 
becoming  greater  every  day.  People  found  that 
the  noise  and  inefficiency  of  the  ordinary  closet 
were  except  in  the  case  of  very  cheap  work, 
against  its  use,  and  the  various  types  of  siphonic 
closet  were  proving  a  good  deal  more  satis¬ 
factory  For  flats,  and  where  families 
lived  lie  thought  they  were  essential.  As  to 
manholes  and  small  extensions  to  gullies,  he 
thought  cement  was  one  of  the  worst  materials 
to  use  in  the  way  Mr.  Smith  mentioned.  It  was 
not  impervious  to  moisture  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  exceedingly  porous.  He  thought  manholes 
and  extensions  to  gullies  could  he.  built  at  com- 
oaratively  small  increased  cost  by  second 
quality  white  glazed  bricks  or  ordinary  brown 
dazed  bricks.  He  had  always  done  that,  oven 
in  cheap  buildings,  and  the  cleanness  and 
efficiency  were  well  worth  the  cost.  As  to  what 
•  Mr  Smith  said  about  supplies  of  water  to 
stables  in  a  country  house  being  kept  distinct 
from  the  house  supplies,  lie  did  not  think  Mr 
Smith  could  mean  one  supply  for  the  house  and 
another,  quite  distinct,  for  the  stables,  flo 
doubt  Mr  Smith  meant  that  there  should  he  a 
disconnexion  between  the  two-just  as,  m 


practice,  he  never  connected  stable  and  house 
drains  together  ;  they  were  distinct  in  the  way 
that  no  sewer  gas  could  travel  from  one  to  the 
other.  As  to  Mi'.  Clarkson’s  remarks  about 
providing  for  outlet  and  inlet  ventilation  of 
drains  by  means  of  flues  in  the  walls,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  an  admirable  one  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  but  he,  for  one,  had  never  been  able  to  do 
it  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  was 
no  reason  why  these  things  should  not  be 
treated  architecturally,  except  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so.  The  inlet  to 
drains  to  buildings  he  had  often  built  in  the 
walls  with  an  ordinary  outlet  flap — that  was, 
inlets  which  came  to  within  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  and  up  to  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  above 
the  level.  But  when  they  dealt  with  height 
in  piping  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
do  that  except  at  great  expense. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

In  replying,  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  said  that 
many  points  had  been  raised,  that  replies  would 
mainly  consist  of  repeating  what  had  already 
been  stated  in  the  paper.  He  desired  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Mitchell  that  the  paper  was  dealing 
with  country  houses,  and  not  small  suburban 
residences  ;  in  the  latter,  7 -lb.  soil  pipes  and  9-in. 
walls  might  be  considered  sufficient  for  a 
certain  class  of  client.  The  various  suggestions 
made  in  the  paper  were  compiled  from  long 
and  varied  every-day  experience,  and  should 
not  be  “  above  the  head  ”  of  any  architect  who 
knew  anything  of  this  important  subject. 
A  few  points  might  be  emphasised;  as,  for 
instance,  ventilated  lobbies  were  not  necessarily 
cross  ventilated,  as  was  supposed  by  Mi'. 
Mitchell ;  independent  copper-batlis  with  roll 
edge  were  much  in  demand  now ;  pottery  cisterns 
were  about  17  per  cent,  more  than  cast  iron  ; 
piers  under  scullery  sinks  were  filthy  and  insani¬ 
tary  ;  lead  soil  pipes  were  usually  fixed  every 
3  ft. ;  4-in.  soil  drains  from  the  house  were  ample, 
6-in.  for  storm  water ;  channels  from  waste  pipes 
to  gulleys  are  always  foul ;  flues  in  brick  walls 
to  serve  as  ventilating  pipes  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  for  the  health  of  the  inmates  ; 
finely-trowelled  cement  was  far  superior  to  glazed 
bricks  for  chambers  and  gulley  tops,  because 
of  the  numerous  joints  in  the  latter  ;  the  supply 
of  water  could  be  common  for  house  and  stables, 
but  the  store  cisterns  should  be  separate  and 
distinct.  He  also  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
an  architect  speaking  to  architects  and  students, 
not  a  sanitary  expert,  except  in  so  far  as  all 
architects  should  be  sanitary  experts  if  they 
were  to  design  healthy  dwellings. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  March  10,  when  Mr. 
H.  V.  Lanchester  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Law 
Courts.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME. 

The  second  open  meeting  of  the  British 
School  at  Rome  for  the  present  season  was 
held  on  February  21,  and  was  well  attended 
by  Italian  and  foreign  archaeologists  and  by 
members  of  the  British  colony  in  Rome.  The 
Director,  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones,  read  a  paper  on 
the  circular  reliefs  which,  among  other  sculp¬ 
tures  of  earlier  date,  were  employed  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
They  fall,  according  to  the  original  arrangement, 
which  has  not  been  adhered  to,  into  four  pairs, 
one  relief  representing  an  emperor  hunting  (or, 
in  one  case,  starting  for  the  chase)  and  the  other 
a  sacrificial  scene  at  the  shrine  of  a  deity,  who 
differs  in  each  case.  Professor  Petersen,  follow¬ 
ing  the  opinion  which  has  been  current  since 
the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century,  considers 
that  the  reliefs  in  their  original  state  belong  to 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and,  as  he  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper,  is  not  prepared  as  yet 
to  modify  his  views.  Mr.  Stuart  Jones  main¬ 
tains  that  upon  the  south  side,  where  alone  the 
original  features  of  the  imperial  figure  are 
preserved,  in  no  case  can  it  be  proved  that 
Trajan  is  represented,  and  that,  though  the 
heads  are  very  much  damaged,  the  character¬ 
istics  which  can  be  recognised  in  the  best  pre¬ 
served  of  them  are  rather  those  of  a  Flavian 
emperor.  Upon  the  north  side  the  case  is 
different.  Here  all  the  heads  have  been  altered 
in  antiquity ;  but  whereas  in  the  two  hunting 
scenes  we  have  a  head  of  Constantine,  the 
original  head  having  been  roughly  broken  off 
and  the  new  head  fitted  with  surprising  care  to 
the  fracture,  we  find  that  in  the  two  scenes  of 
sacrifice  the  emperor  is  not  the  same,  but  is 
probably  to  be  identified  wth  Claudius  Gothicus, 


It  is  known  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Maximianus  Constantine  proclaimed  himself 
the  grandson  of  the  deified  Claudius  Gothicus, 
while  from  the  style  of  the  heads  it  is  impossible 
that  any  emperor  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus  can  be  represented.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  these  heads  are  the  original  ones  carefully 
worked  over,  one  of  them  having  been  acci¬ 
dentally  broken  off  and  replaced.  The  same 
working  over  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  a  pair  of 
reliefs  in  the  Villa  Medici,  where  a  representative 
of  the  same  emperor  has  been  introduced. 
They  represent  a  procession  before  the  temple 
of  the  Magna  Mater  and  of  Mars  Ultor  respec¬ 
tively,  and,  Mr.  Stuart  Jones  thinks,  belong  to 
the  Flavian  period  (the  theory  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Ara  Pacis  August®  has  had  to 
be  abandoned,  as  since  the  discovery  of  new 
fragments  in  the  recent  excavations  there  is  no 
room  left  for  them).  Inasmuch  as  Claudius 
Gothicus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  first 
of  the  two  temples,  and  is  known  to  have 
restored  the  mausoleum  of  the  Flavian  gens, 
while  we  have  no  other  record  of  any  building 
activity  on  his  part,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  reliefs  originally  formed  a  part  of  this  edifice. 
The  significance  of  the  arrangement  of  the  reliefs 
on  the  arch  consists  in  this— that  on  the  south 
side  we  have  the  unrestored  reliefs  representing 
the  original  Flavii,  while  on  the  north  we  see 
the  new  Flavian  dynasty  (for  Constantine  him¬ 
self  was  a  Flavius)  all  marked  by  the  nimbus. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  student  of  the  School, 
followed  with  a  paper  upon  certain  as  yet  un¬ 
noticed  reliefs  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran, 
which,  according  to  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  fill  the  gap  which  exists  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  Roman  reliefs  between 
the  date  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  (81  a.d.)  and  that 
of  Trajan  at  Beneventum  (115  a.d.).  The  first 
of  these  is  a  relief  which  presents  an  almost 
exact  duplicate  of  part  of  the  relief  of  the  Arch 
of  Titus  representing  the  procession  bearing 
the  table  of  the  shewbread,  and  may  belong  to 
the  Arch  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Next  conics 
a  group  of  fragments  of  a  slightly  later  stylo, 
which  seem  to  come  not  from  a  procession  but 
from  a  group,  showing  an  important  tansition 
of  style,  the  completion  of  which  is  seen  on  the 
arch  at  Beneventum.  The  third  represents  a 
portion  of  a  triumphal  procession,  which  prob¬ 
ably  comes  from  some  unknown  arch  of 
Domitian. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Lawrence  Water  Softener  and  Steriliser 
Company  send  us  a  descriptive  catalogue 
relative  to  their  process  of  softening  and  puri¬ 
fying  water.  The  underlying  principle  is  well 
known,  and  is  applied  in  the  Lawrence  apparatus 
by  boiling  the  water,  so  as  to  liberate  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  unstable  bicarbonates  0 
calcium  and  magnesium  and  to  deposit  ie 
insoluble  carbonates  left.  Boiling  is  effected 
continuously,  the  entering  water  passing 
through  pipes  which  abstract  heat  from  wa  er 
leaving  the  apparatus.  Thus  the  water  passing 
through  the  apparatus  is  gradually  heated  up 
to  the  boiling  point  and  afterwards  cooled,  so 
that  it  is  finally  discharged  very  little  warmer 
than  when  it  entered.  For  the  treatment  0 
permanent  hardness,  caused  by  the  presence  . 
sulphates  of  calcium  or  magnesium,  it  is  n 
sary  to  employ  carbonate  of  sodium  as  a 
agent  for  the  deposition  of  the  calcium  in¬ 
form  of  carbonate.  The  Lawrence  nppar  , 
is  made  in  all  sizes,  from  those  suitable  or 
domestic  use,  in  which  heat  is  supplied  J 
Bunsen  burner  or  any  convenient  source,  m 
installations  for  public  water  supplies  w 
is  furnished  by  steam.  The  system  has  Jo 
advantages  of  being  cleanly  and  of  requiring  v  y 
little  attention.  .  tnmi» 

We  have  received  an  interesting  c  it  g  > 
entitled,  “  Notes  on  Electric  Lif  s. 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  &  Stevens,  tji 
road,  Battersea.  Tables  are  given  sho^g 
comparative  cost  of  working  hydrau  ic 
trie  lifts,  and  the  scientific  and  engineering  da » 
given  can  be  checked  easily  by  anyone  UW 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  electric  and  meon 
cal  units.  The  first  half  of  tta  catalog 
gives  useful  general  information,  mi  the  am 
portion  deferibes  the  class  of 

trade  by  the  firm.  We  note  that  lif  motors 
can  now  be  supplied  which  will  w  t 

factorily  from  ordinary  alternating  ^ 

supply  mains,  and  the  results  Pu  tjiat 
commercial  tests  on  these  machine  . 

they  are  perfectly  suitable  for  tins  kind 
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ft  can  recommend  anyone  interested  in  lifts 

l°Ite‘ BieS'Se  Company  send  ns  their 
,.t«lo«ne  of  the  Diesel  oil  engine,  constructed 
with  liquid  fuel,  and  working  upon  a 
lew — hut  now  weli-known-prineiple  giving 
the  high  fuel  efficiency  of  «  per  cent.  Unlike 
ordinary  oil  and  gas  engines,  this  machine  is 
S  an' eiptofoa  engine,  and  the  temperature 
necessary  for  ignition  is  obtained  solely  by 
the  comp*™  of  atmospheric  air.  _  When  the 
renuired  temperature  has  been  attained  in  the 
cylinder  by  this  means,  the  fuel  is  sprayed  in  with 
Suitable  admixture  of  air  at  such  rate  that  the 
temperature  and  pressure  remain  practically 
constant  during  combustion.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  economy,  this  motor  is  particularly 
worth  the  attention  of  architects,  as  the  absence 
of  a  flame,  hot  tube,  or  electric  spark  igniter, 
obviates  all  fire  risks.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  suitability  of  oil  with  a  high  flash-point  is 
an  equally  desirable  feature.  The  catalogue 
illustrates  engines  in  sizes  ranging  from  40  horse¬ 
power  to  160  horse-power,  and  includes  detailed 
particulars  relative  to  the  various  standard 
sues  manufactured. 

Messrs,  Hartley  &  Sugden,  of  Halifax,  send 
11s  their  catalogue  of  boilers,  radiators,  and 
other  heating  apparatus.  This  is  a  book  of  1 20 
pages,  containing  particulars  and  numerous 
illustrations  of  independent  hot-water  boilers, 
hot-water  boilers  for  brickwork  setting,  low- 
pressure  steam  boilers,  radiators  and  fitting's, 
hot-water  pipes  and  valves,  riveted  high- 
pressure  steam  boilers,  steam  heaters  and  hot- 
watcr  cylinders,  steam-jacketed  pans  and 
ovens,  range  boilers,  furnace  pans,  boiler  fronts, 
and  sundry  fittings.  From  this  summary  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  apparatus 
made  by  this  firm  covers  nearly  all  that  is 
necessary  in  connexion  with  heating  and  hot- 
water  systems. 

The  Novelty  Rack  Co.  send  us  their  catalogue 
of  umbrella  and  hat  stands ;  the  umbrella 
stands  are  on  the  turnstile  rack  system,  which  is 
now  well  known,  in  which  the  handle  of  an 
umbrella  or  stick  is  held  by  a  revolving  clip. 
The  special  point  in  the  hat  stands  is  the  use  of 
their  “new  hook,”  of  considerable  projection, 
whereby  it  is  possible  to  hang  up  or  take  down 
an  overcoat  from  the  coat-hook  without  knock¬ 
ing  down  the  hat. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Boyd  &  Son  have  sent  us  a 
leaflet  describing  their  “  New  ,  Double  Hot- 
water  Tank  System  ”  for  domestic  hot-water 
supplies.  It  is  intended  for  use  with  hard 
waters,  which  are  such  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  when  the  single  tank  system  is  used. 
The  general  principle  is  not  novel,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  for  what  particular  feature 
a  patent  is  claimed.  The  tank  is  double,  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  larger  tank  in  which  a  smaller 
tank  is  enclosed.  The  larger  or  primary  hot 
tank  is  fed  from  a  small  cistern  controlled  by  a 
ball-valve,  and  so  placed  that  the  primary  hot 
tank  is  never  quite  full.  A  vent-pipe  is  taken 
from  the  top  of  this  hot  tank  to  any  convenient 
point.  Flow  and  return  pipes  are  fitted  between 
the  boiler  and  the  primary  hot  tank  in  the 
usual  way,  and  complete  the  primary  circulation 
system.  The  water  in  this  system  is  not  laid 
on  to  the  ordinary  draw-off  cocks,  and  the  small 
loss  due  to  evaporation  is  automatically  re¬ 
plenished  from  the  small  feed-cistern.  The 
amount  of  calcareous  or  other  deposit  in  the 
boiler  is  therefore  only  the  small  quantity 
precipitated  by  the  first  charge  of  water  and 
by  the  dribbles  required  to  make  good  the  losses 
by  evaporation.  The  water  in  the  secondary 
system  is  entirely  disconnected  from  that  in  the 
primary.  A  feed-pipe  is  brought  down  from 
the  main  storage  cistern  and  connected  to  the 
inner  or  secondary  hot  tank  in  the  usual  way, 
and  from  the  top  of  this  hot  tank  an  expansion- 
pipe  is  carried  up  to  a  point  above  the  cistern, 
also  in  the  usual  way.  The  branches  to  the 
draw-off  cocks  are  taken  from  the  expansion- 
pipe.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  diagram  that  the 
mam  branch  is  not  continued  back  to  the  hot 
tank  to  form  a  circulation.  The  water  in  the 
inner  secondary  tank  is  heated  by  the  contact 
0  lts  the  hot  water  in  the  outer  pri- 

mary  tank.  The  arrangement  more  usually 
adopted  in  systems  of  this  kind  is  to  have  the 
gmrytank(°r  coil,  for  a  coil  of  pipes  is  often 
W)  inside  the  secondary  tank  instead  of  vice- 
2*7  ™  ffe  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
and mikm1 rrai?genient)  because  deposits  may 
and  W!U  occur  in  the  secondary  tank, 
Sri '  11S  Is  fins'de  the  °bher,  as  shown  in 
2  f°i  Sons  diaorarn,  the  deposits 
sily  be  removed.  It  is  erroneous  to 


say  that,  because  the  water  in  the  secondary 
system  “never  reaches  boiling-point  ...  no 
lime  is  deposited.”  Water,  very  highly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  lime,  etc.,  may  part  with  some 
of  its  salts  even  at  normal  temperatures,  as 
witness  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalag¬ 
mites  in  caves.  The  double  tank  or  cylinder 
system  does,  however,  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  use  of  hard  waters, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  so  many  cases  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wilmer  & 
Sons,  of  Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C., 
a  sheet  containing  a  description  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  Bond’s  “  Patent  Sunk- Fire  Slow- Com¬ 
bustion  Stove.”  The  so-called  “  stove  ”  is 
an  open  fire  with  a  fire-lump  body  of  good  shape 
and  36  in.  high  to  the  flue-bend,  which  is  of 
iron.  A  peculiarity  of  the  hearth  is  that  it  is 
sloped  down  about  3  in.  from  the  floor  level  to 
the  back-hearth,  on  which  the  cast-iron  grate 
for  the  fire  rests ;  this  grate  is  only  3  in.  high, 
so  that  the  top  of  it  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
room.  In  the  illustrations  bull-nosed  brick 
surrounds  are  shown,  but  metal  surrounds 
can,  of  course,  be  used.  Cold  fresh  air 
may  be  supplied  to  a  chamber  behind  the 
fire-lump  body,  where  it  is  warmed  and  from 
which  the  warm  air  is  discharged  into  the  room 
at  any  convenient  level.  The  construction 
throughout  is  simple,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  grate  will  give  good  results. 

Messrs.  Gaukroger  Sykes  &  Roberts,  of 
Halifax,  send  us  their  catalogue  of  gun-metal 
steam  and  radiator  fittings.  The  “  Fear- 
naught  ”  steam  valve  is  of  the  renewable  disc 
type,  now  familiar  to  most  steam  users,  and 
the  radiator  valves  illustrated  are  of  the 
angle  pattern.  Three  patterns  of  gun-metal 
Peet’s  valves  are  included,  these  being  suitable 
for  steam  or  water.  Steam  plug  cocks  and 
other  fittings  in  daily  demand  are  also 
described. 


BRITISH  STANDARD  CEMENT 
SPECIFICATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Engineering  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  “  British  Standard  Specification 
for  Portland  Cement  ”  recently  issued.  This 
specification  has  been  prepared  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W. 
Matthews,  C.M.G.,  and  including  engineers, 
architects,  chemists,  and  others,  representing 
the  Admiralty,  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry,  railway  and  dock 
companies,  the  leading  contracting  firms,  and 
the  chief  cement  manufacturers.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  in  June, 
1903,  when  Mr.  Bertram  Blount  was  desired 
to  draw  up  a  preliminary  specification  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  members.  Twelve  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  a  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  collected  from  engineers,  manufacturers, 
and  users  of  Portland  cement,  has  been  carefully 
collated  and  considered  by  the  Committee,  with 
the  result  that  the  present  specification  was 
settled  in  its  final  form  at  a  meeting  held  in 
November  last  year,  and  approved  by  the  main 
Committee  during  the  following  month. 

One  of  the  first  features  which  strikes  the 
eye  in,  connexion  with  this  document  is  its 
commendable  brevity,  the  letterpress  covering 
only  four  pages,  to  which  are  appended  three 
plates  illustrating  the  dimensions  of  a  standard 
briquette  in  the  testing  machine — the  plan 
and  elevation  of  jaws  for  holding  the  briquette 
in  the  testing  machine,  a  full-size  sketch  of  a 
needle  for  determining  the  setting  time  of 
cement,  and  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  for 
conducting  the  “  Le  Chatelier  ”  test.  So  far  as 
concerns  “  Quality  and  Preparation,”  the 
chief  point  insisted  upon  is  that  no  material 
shall  be  added  by  the  manufacturer  other 
than  calcium  sulphate  or  water,  to  the  extent 
in  either  case  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent., 
but  neither  of  these  may  be  used  if  prohibited 
in  writing  by  the  consumer.  Calcium  sulphate, 
if  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  per  cent., 
only  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  setting  of 
cement  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
but,  if  in  excess,  may  render  the  material 
‘‘  blowy,”  and  for  this  reason  the  limitation  in 
the  present  report  is  distinctly  wise.  The 
clauses  regulating  sampling  for  analysis  should 
be  equally  acceptable  to  users  and  manu¬ 
facturers  alike.  Samples  may  be  selected 
either  at  the  manufactory  or  on  the  site  of  the 
works  for  execution,  and  when  consignments 


of  less  than  100  tons  are  supplied,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  shall,  if  required,  give  a  certificate 
for  each  delivery  to  the  effect  that  such  cement 
complies  with  the  terms  of  the  Standard 
Specification,  no  payment  being  made  by  the 
user  for  the  certificate  or  for  the  tests  and 
analyses  involved. 

With,  regard  to  the  tests  themselves,  little 
exception  can  be  taken.  Fineness  of  grinding 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  standard  sieves,  the 
first  with  76  holes  per  linear  inch  and  the 
second  with  180  holes.  The  residue  on  the  first 
sieve  is  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent.,  and  on 
the  second  is  not  to  exceed  22£  per 
cent.  These  stipulations  are  more  exacting 
than  those  hitherto  prevailing,  but,  as  increased 
fineness  of  grinding  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cement 
during  recent  years,  they  should  be  generally 
welcomed.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  define  chemical  compositions,  a 
matter  that  is  almost  entirely  in  the  province  of 
the  manufacturer,  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
a  product  that  will  successfully  pass  the  tests 
relied  upon  by  the  user.  The  only  points  in¬ 
sisted  upon  in  this  clause  are  that  there  shall 
be  no  excess  of  lime  and  that  the  following 
percentages  shall  not  be  exceeded: — Insoluble 
residue,  1 -5  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  which  is  apt  to 
render  cement  “  blowy,”  3  per  cent.  ;  and 
sulphuric  anhydride,  2-5  per  cent.  Tensile 
strengths  are  clearly  defined  for  “  neat  ”  and 
“  sand  ”  tests,  in  connexion  with  which  the 
settlement  of  a  standard  form  of  briquette 
will  abolish  a  fruitful  source  of  differences  in 
results.  Times  of  setting  are  fixed  for  three 
gradations  of  cement,  designated  as  “  quick,” 
“  medium,”  and  “  slow,”  the  needle  mentioned 
above  being  used  to  ascertain  when  the  cement 
has  set.  Soundness  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
“  Le  Chatelier  ”  method,  which  definitely 
indicates  the  expansion  of  the  sample  by  the 
aid  of  very  simple  appliances. 

The  foregoing  are  the  chief  points  in  the 
British  Standard  Specification,  the  simplicity 
and  brevity  of  which  will  commend  it  to  all 
who  use  and  manufacture  Portland  cement. 


THE  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen -street,  W.C.  Mr.  Walter 
Lawrance,  President,  occupied  the  chair, 
being  supported  by  Messrs.  E.  Guy  Dawber, 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
W.  E.  Riley,  Superintending  Architect  to  the 
London  County  Council,  C.  H.  Barnsley, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders,  A.  J. 
Gate,  London  Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
W.  Hoffman  Wood,  Provincial  Vice-President 
of  the  Association,  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  A.  A.  Hudson, 
L.  Maton,  W.  W.  Thomas,  F.  B.  Wade,  F.  H. 
Higgs,  W.  Hill,  Alexander  Ritchie,  J.P.,  A. 
Wade-Palmer,  H.  England,  F.  B.  Hollis,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  others. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured  (Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  proposing  and  Mr. 
A.  Wade-Palmer  responding  to  “  The  Imperial 
Forces  ”), 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gate,  E.S.I.,  proposed  “  The  Quan¬ 
tity  Surveyors’  Association  and  its  President.” 
Having  referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Gate  said  the  Association  was 
not  a  rival  to  any  other  society  or  institution, 
though  a  good  deal  of  misconception  existed 
on  that  point.  But  he  did  not  mean  that  it 
had  no  enemies,  for  no  Association  could  bo 
started  to  repel  abuses  without  making  enemies, 
and  they  knew  that  in  starting  the  Association 
they  would  make  bitter  enemies  among  what 
he  was  afraid  must  be  called  the  blacksheep  of 
the  profession,  whose  practices  were,  he  hoped, 
to  he  put  down.  Then  there  were  those  who 
were  next-door  to  enemies — men. who  wished 
to  join  the  Association,  but  who  were  not 
qualified  to  the  extent  it  was  desired  that  mem  - 
bers  of  the  Association  should  be,  and  who  were 
consequently  refused  admission.  It  was  open 
to  these  candidates  to  come  up  and  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  Association,  when  they 
would  bo  admitted.  As  to  rivalry,  it  bad 
been  stated  that  they  were  in  opposition 
to  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  but  they  were  not. 
That  Institution,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  had 
been  in  existence  about  thirty -five  years,  and  its 
membership  was  from  three  to  four  thousand, 
and  its  revenue  was  considerable.  Any  idea 
of  a  young  association  like  theirs  being  in 
rivalry  with  such  a  powerful  body  was  absurd. 
It  was  alleged  that  there  was  no  room  for  the 
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Association  because  the  Institution  existed,  but 
that  he  was  bound  to  traverse.  If  the  Institution 
were  supposed  ever  to  have  attempted  to  do 
what  the  Association  were  trying  to  do,  then  it 
had  failed  miserably.  The  status  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  surveyor  had  sunk  and  was  sinking  to  a 
degree  which  they  were  ashamed  to  see.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Institution  under  its  present 
charter  to  remedy  the  defects  that  ought  to  be 
remedied.  How  many  quantity  surveyors 
were  Fellows  of  the  Institution  ?  Probably 
not  more  than  200  ;  in  other  words,  he  did  not 
think  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  were  competent  to  take 
off  quantities,  but  the  letters  F.S.I.  led  the 
public  to  think  that  a  man  was  competent  to 
do  this  sort  of  work  properly.  There  were 
surveyors  who  would  go  touting  for  work, 
canvassing  in  a  manner  that  tradesmen  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and,  knowing  that  the  proper 
fees  for  a  job  were  1£  per  cent.,  would  offer  to 
do  work  at  &  per  cent.  These  things  were  well 
known.  Quantities  taken  with  the  greatest 
negligence  were  issued,  and  yet  no  redress  was 
ever  given.  He  was  prepared  to  justify  what 
he  had  said  and  was  willing  to  give  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  information  on  the  subject. 
The  Association  proposed  to  alter  all  that,  but 
they  could  not  do  so  unless  all  reputable  quan¬ 
tity  surveyors  helped  them.  One  man  could 
not  light  a  system,  but  when  all  the  best  men 
in  a  profession  would  join,  any  system  could  be 
fought.  As  members  of  the  Association  they 
were  entitled  to  put  letters  after  their  names 
which  would  be  proof  to  architects  and  others 
that  they  were  competent  men,  for  no  man 
was  admitted  to  their  ranks  unless  competent. 
Even  if  an  incompetent  man  did  succeed  in 
joining  the  Association,  by  rule  13 — which  said 
that  a  surveyor  belonging  to  the  Association 
who  did  not  do  his  work  accurately  or  pay  for 
his  errors  should  cease  to  be  a  member — he 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  leave  them.  The 
rule  stated — and  this  was  what  the  Institution 
had  never  attempted  to  do — that  the  Council 
of  the  Association  would  inquire  into  any  error 
made  in  the  quantities  by  a  member  of  the 
Association,  and  if  the  member  was  in  fault  and 
would  not  pay  then  the  Association  would  expel 
him.  Quantity  surveyors  owed  it  to  their 
brethren  not  to  try  and  get  all  the  work  they 
could  at  unfair  prices,  and  the  Association  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  them  doing  so  in  all  ways  it 
could.  A  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
they  hoped  to  agree  to  a  minimum  scale  of 
charges  that  every  member  of  the  Association 
should  charge.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
if  (they  did  this  the  Institution  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  them,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
he  might  mention  that  the  Institution  had  this 
year  elected  a  quantity  surveyor  as  its  President, 
and  had  appointed  a  committee,  and  had  done 
several  other  things  for  the  quantity  surveyor  ; 
and  lie  could  not  help  asking  whether  they 
would  have  done  so  had  there  been  no  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  quantity  surveyor’s  duty  towards 
the  building  owner  was  to  protect  him, 
and  when  building  owners  knew  what  the 
quantity  surveyor  did  for  them  they  would 
employ  their  own  quantity  surveyors.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  the  builder 
was  to  be  accurate  in  the  bill  of  quantities,  and 
as  to  the  surveyors’  duty  to  the  architect,  the 
first  was  the  most  difficult  to  fulfil — i.e.,  to 
get  behind  the  mind  of  the  architect  and  find 
out  what  he  really  wanted.  Many  difficulties 
arose  and  serious  extras  resulted  from  surveyors 
accepting  what  was  drawn  and  what  was 
written  in  the  specification.  Specifications 
were  often  ambiguous,  and  a  competent  sur¬ 
veyor  carefully  removed  all  ambiguity. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Gate  had 
so  fully  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  Association 
that  he  had  left  little  to  say  on  that  score. 
The  Association  had  not  been  started  without 
much  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  now  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  incorporated  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  members  as  a  body  to  do  the 
rest.  He  appealed  to  them  not  to  sit  still  and 
wait  for  everything  to  be  done  for  them.  Every 
member  must  give  the  Association  his  loyal 
support.  In  trying  to  attain  the  objects  of  the 
Association  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
members  would  have  to  exercise  a  little  unselfish¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  at  times  a  little  self-sacrifice 
would  be  needed,  especially  in  remaining  loyal 
to  their  brethren  by  not  acceptingjwork  below 
the  minimum  fees  set  forth  by  the  Association. 
If  quantity  surveying  was  to  continue  on  the 
honourable  basis  of  a  profession,  and  a  decent 
livin"  was  to  be  made  out  of  it,  they  could 


not  countenance  the  reduction  of  fees  to 
the  rates  at  which  some  men  were  offering 
to  do  quantity  surveyors’  work.  It  was 
simply  impossible  for  work  to  be  done  with 
proper  skill  and  care  and  a  high  standard  main¬ 
tained  in  the  bills  of  quantities  they  issued  it 
the  fees  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  equivalent 
of  an  office-boy’s  wages.  Those  who  took  a 
pride  in  their  work  and  sent  it  out  properly 
done  knew  thoroughly  well  that  work  accepted 
at  ridiculous  fees  could  only  be  produced  by 
untrained,  inexperienced,  and  underpaid  assist¬ 
ance.  They  must  therefore  do  what  they 
could  to  impress  upon  public  bodies  and  com¬ 
mittees  the  fact  that  quantities  require  skilled 
and  experienced  assistance  in  their  preparation, 
and  below  a  certain  minimum  charge  it  was 
impossible  to  do  the  work  properly.  He  was 
sure  that  all  architects  of  experience  knew  the 
value  of  good  work  by  the  quantity  surveyor, 
and  appreciated  the  great  assistance  which  his 
care  was  to  them  in  pointing  out  little  diffi¬ 
culties  in  details  of  construction  which  could 
not  be  noticed  in  the  preparation  of  the  drawings, 
and  also  the  great  amount  of  worry  and  friction 
saved  with  the  contractor  during  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  As  to  the  contractors,  there 
was  nobody  who  appreciated  more  the  value  of 
really  good  bills  of  quantities  than  the  experi¬ 
enced  estimator,  and  as  they  appreciated  good 
work,  he  must  say  it  was  a  pity  they  could  not 
return  some  of  the  rubbish  which  they  received 
as  quantities.  The  well-prepared  bill  of 
quantities  was  in  the  end  by  far  the  greatest 
economy  ;  it  enabled  the  estimator  to  calculate 
his  prices  to  a  nicety  and  also  with  satisfaction. 
As  to  quantities  being  part  of  the  contract, 
he  had  always  maintained  that  if  they  were 
it  put  a  pre  mium  on  bad  work.  When  quantities 
were  part  of  the  contract,  the  responsibility 
of  the  quantity  surveyor  was  taken  away, 
and  any  mistakes  the  surveyor  made  had 
to  be  paid  for  under  the  contract  by  the  build¬ 
ing  owner,  and  that  was  not  right.  The 
article  of  the  Association  that  Mr.  Gate  referred 
to  they  regarded  as  one  of  their  strongest 
points,  but  it  would  be  nullified  with  the  bills  of 
quantities  part  of  the  contract,  as  then  the 
surveyor  was  entitled  to  put  into  the  variation 
bill  any  errors  on  either  side,  and  the  building 
owner  had  to  pay.  It  was  said  that  if  the 
surveyor  made  such  mistakes  he  would  not  be 
employed  another  time ;  that  was  so,  but  what ; 
redress  was  afforded  the  building  owner  ? 
Another  point  he  might  refer  to  was  as  to  the 
appointment  of  surveyors  as  arbitrators  in  dis¬ 
putes,  especially  in  measurements  and  quantities. 
In  the  majority  of  disputed  building  accounts  the 
quantity  surveyor  was  the  most  competent  man 
to  act  as  arbitrator.  If  an  architect  had  enough 
work  to  do,  he  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
quantities  in  any  way.  As  to  the  mode  of 
measurement,  he  thought  it  would  be  one  of 
the  best  works  that  the  Association  could  under¬ 
take,  if  they  could  establish  a  universal  mode 
of  measurement.  London  quantities  were  well 
understood  by  most  estimators  all  over  the 
country,  and  in  most  cases  were  preferred  to 
any  local  method,  and  if  a  universal  method 
was  to  be  adopted,  he  thought  there  was  every 
chance  that  it  would  be  based  on  the  London 
practice,  but  before  that  could  be  done 
London  surveyors  must  be  got  to  agree  on 
a  uniform  practice  among  themselves.  This 
being  the  first  dinner  of  the  Association, 
he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  have  such  a  representative  gathering.  He 
would  ask  their  Secretary  to  state  a  few  facts 
with  regard  to  the  Association,  and  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Mi-.  Hollis 
their  deep  gratitude  for  the  time  and  attention 
he  had  given  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Hollis  said  that  Mr.  W.  Hoffman 
Wood  might  be  considered  the  father  of  the 
Association,  as  it  was  he  who  wrote  to  the 
Builder  of  January  3,  1903,  a  letter  suggesting 
the  formation  of  such  a  body,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  replied  in  the  following  issue,  and 
was  eventually  the  means  of  the  Association 
seeing  the  light.  This  was  the  first  dinner,  and 
it  was  very  pleasing  to  have  such  a  good  attend¬ 
ance.  They  had  had  upwards  of  300  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership,  and  they  had  elected 
130  members;  they  had  become  incorporated, 
and  were  recognised  as  an  official  body  useful 
to  the  public ;  and  already  they  had  been 
recognised  by  a  Public  District  Council  who,  in 
•advertising  for 'a  quantity  surveyor,  suggested 
that  applicants  should  be  members  of  the 
Association.  One  of  the  provincial  members  of 
the  Association  had  recently  asked  the  Council 
for  support  in  a  case  of  litigation  over  fees  for 


services  rendered,  and  he  believed  that  assistance 
would  be  given.  The  first  examinations  were  to 
be  held  in  May  next,  and  he  had  already  received 
130  applications  for  the  syllabus.  The  assistants’ 
employment  register  was  already  operating  effec¬ 
tively,  and  there  were  a  number  of  capable  assis¬ 
tants  on  the  register  vouched  for  by  responsible 
members,  and  he  had  already  satisfactorily 
answered  several  applications  for  assistants, 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hollis  referred  to  the  kind 
and  generous  help  Mr.  Lawrance  had  afforded 
him  and  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  Hoffman  Wood  proposed  “  The  Archi¬ 
tects,”  and  asked  why  architecture  was  not 
placed  among  the  learned  professions— with 
law,  physic,  and  divinity  ?  With  the  toast  lie 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 

Mr.  Guy  Dawber  expressed  the  thanks  of 
architects  to  quantity  surveyors  for  their  help  and 
assistance.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  for 
architects  to  take  out  their  own  quantities,  for  it 
put  the  architect  in  an  entirely  wrong  position 
when  he  had  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  judge  of  his 
own  work.  He  did  not'  think  the  architect  could 
take  an  impartial  view  of  quantities  when  he 
took  them  out  himself— but,  of  course,  it  was 
done.  With  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
quantity  surveyor,  he  thoroughly  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said.  As  to  the  question  of 
drawings,  quantity  surveyors  did  sometimes 
o-et  bad  drawings  and  specifications  which  were 
unintelligible,  but  he  thought  the  matter  had 
been  made  too  much  of.  A  good  architect 
prepared  his  own  details  and  wrote  the  specifica¬ 
tion  himself.  It  seemed  impossible  for  an 
architect  to  get  to  know  what  he  wanted  unless 
he  wrote  the  specification  himself,  and  if  that 
were  done  we  should  not  hear  these  complaints 
about  architects.  He  wished  the  Quantity 
Surveyors’  Association  every  success,  it  naa 
been  his  privilege  to  meet  only  the  upright  am 
honourable  men  of  then'  profession. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hood  then  suitably  proposed 
“The  Contractors,”  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Barnsley 

16  The  ^concluding  toast  was  “The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  England. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  in  response,  said  lie  hah 
never  met  any  of  the  black  sheep  re  erre 

Alexander  Ritchie  said  he  iftljjg 
rebuilt  his  premises  in  Upper  Thame.  -  - 

and  the  quantity  surveyor  engaged 
work  certainly  was  not  paid  the  nn 
which  the  Association  proposed,  but  perhap 
that  was  because  he  was  a  Scotsman. 


RHE  BUILDERS’  CLSBES 

OF  WORKS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the 
ion  of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Uaks  of 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  m  t  ^ 
Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  when  '  t  The 

md  friends  of  the  Institution  were  p  jjorner 

:hair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  /*;  '  re  also 

Messrs.  Ashby  &  Horner),  ai nd  t ^  ere  we  e 
present  Messrs.  C.  H.  *t «» 

institute  of  Buddeis,  B.  B- 1  “°“^t  Honw, 

H.  T.  A.  Chidgey,  J.  0.  Hill,  M 
L.  Horner,  G.  Hubbard.  I*'  mk 

Ritchie,  J.P.,  W.  A.  Sheppard,  T.  StirknfS 
Deputy  Ben  Turner,  C.C. 

The  loyal  toast  having  been  honomed, 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  t«t«  >[f 
evening,  “  The  [  Woris,’’  mill 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  mastem 

that  the  foreman  was  a  man  ■  arcbi- 

to  serve-the  builder  ttet£’««» 

feet’s  client,  the  clerk  of  wo  hpcause  his  bnek- 
leader  (who  called  upon  hi  '  ks  t00  ftstj, 
layers  were  putting  away  t  jjfe  ”  the 

and  “the  bane  of  the '  bndtes  m,  ^ 
sub-contractor — something  _  ■  t]ie  sub- 
had  lately  sprung  into  existen,  ^  reasoE  a 
contractor’s  sub-contractor.  ^  of  fflany 
builder’s  foreman  had  to  be  i;flcations. 

parts,  and  must  have  many I”*1®,  b(en 
With  regard  to  the  clerk  of  W  ’  pp  a  great 
his  good  fortune  to  come  in  «*{***  i*’ 

number  of  these  men  dunag 1  md  ],e  hid 

connexion  with  the  building  t *  builder  in 
ever  found  them  a  gieat  help  .  otters 
carrying  out  his  work  M  S  of  men  who 
3ettled.  These  were  the  a  of  guilders 

composed  the  Provident  Insti  fnstitution 

Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Work.  for  the 

was  not  supported  wholely  'J  .j,  and  this 

members  subscribe  3s.  4d.  Pe  institution* 
was  one  of  the  good  features^  thrifty,  nnd  *ie 
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..M  to  »lt  those  in  that  room  to  put  some- 
appealed  to  an  u  (  „  As  regar(Js  the 

^ktas^expenses  of  the  society,  the  total  sum 
fforkwg  JT6  40^  igSij  which  could  not  be 

°r  *reT  excessive  when  3.000  letters,  for 
-SU  bo  dealt  with.  One  of  the  pro- 
r  Sects  of  the  Institution  was  to  maintain 

th!T  respectability  of  its  members,  and  an 
d1  ,,  J  l  i:ifl  Was  also  made  that  an  intending 
have  followed  some  branch  as  a 
"riftsman  of  the  building  trade.  Since  the  first 
lion  was  granted  close  on  12  600Z.  had  been 
E!id  away,  but  of  course  without  the  annual 
P  'port  of  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and 
merchants  the  pensions  would  not  be.  ?ea£  ^ 
large  17s.  6(1.  per  week  being  now  paid.  Before 
Sumed  his  seat  he  should  like  to  refer  to  one 
who  had  recently  passed  from  among  them,  and 
who  so  ably  filled  the  chair  in  the  year  1888,  i.e., 
Mr  Thomas  Blashill,  who  lived  the  life  of  a 
thorough  English  gentleman.  The  Chairman 
concluded  by  appealing  for  financial  help  on 
behalf  of  Ws  deserving  Institution. 

Mr  J  Beer.  Secretary,  in  response,  said  that 
since  its  earliest  days  the  Institution  had  gone 
on  growing,  but  it  needed  help  because  of  the 
many  trials  of  foremen  and  clerks  of  works.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  one  cause  of  the  slackness 
of  trade  was  the  high  cost  of  production,  and  it 
workmen  paid  more  attention  to  quality  than 
e  would  not  hear  so  much  about  the 


Unemployed:  iL  these  days  a  foreman  was 
ouickly  worn  out,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  he  appealed  to  them  for  help.  One  builder  s 
foreman  who  had  just  died,  and  who  paid  into 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  about  407.,  had 
received  in  pension  money  over  500Z.,  and 
another  member  and  his  wife  had  received  over 
2251.  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  paid  in. 
Was  there  any  other  institution  that  gave  such 
help  for  such  small  contributions  ?  Two  pounds 
a.  year  was  the  cost  of  two  ounces  of  tobacco  per 
week,  and  yet  some  men  said  that  they  could 
not  afford  the  subscriptions  !  The  Institution 
had  been  in  existence  over  sixty  years,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  continue  to  receive  the  support 
that  had  always  been  given  it. 

Mr,  C.  H.  Barnsley,  in  proposing  “  The  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Surveyors,”  said  that  much  present- 
day  architecture,  whether  domestic  or  municipal 
in  character,  would,  he  believed,  testify  to  future 
ages  that  for  skill  and  originality  it  was  equal 
to  anything  that  had  been  done  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  nation.  No  doubt  we 
had  changed  in  methods  and  design,  but  there 
was  no  reason  for  alarm  in  that,  for,  as  Ruskin 
said,  “  No  art  can  be  noble  which  is  incapable 
of  expressing  thought  which  does  not  change.” 
There  were  also  architects  who  were  to  be 
admired  for  their  energy  and  unselfishness — men 
who  had  risen  to  the  highest  platform  in  fame, 
and  yet  were  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  younger  men  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  technical  character.  In  the  provinces 
builders  and  contractors  rather  envied  London 
builders,  for  in  London  there  were  a  number  of 
very  able  quantity  surveyors.  If  provincial 
builders  could  get  quantities  prepared  by  London 
surveyors,  he  thought  that  many  of  them  would 
always  be  glad  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
those  quantities— a  thing  they  were  not  always 
willing  to  do  now. 

Mr.  G.  Hubbard  responded  for  the  architects, 
and  in  doing  so  he  said  there  were  many  builders’ 
foremen  and  clerks  of  works  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Institution,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  the  members  to  get  those  outside  to 
join  them.  Those  who  had  joined  were  laying 
up  for  themselves  the  possibility  of  living  in 
comparative  comfort  when  their  life’s  work  was 
practically  over,  and  in  joining  such  an  Institu¬ 
tion  they  saved  themselves  many  years  of  doubt 
and  trouble  which  must  come  to  those  who  lived 
upon  and  spent  all  their  weekly  money.  As  to 
the  registration  of  architects,  he  held  strong 
views  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  fair  to  the  fully 
qualified  architect  that  he  should  be  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  untrained  architect.  He  was 
glad  to  notice  that  that  was  the  view  which  most 
of  them  took,  and  he  was  not  surprised  that  they 
(lid,  seeing  that  they  were  all  practical  men  who 
had  to  work  most  of  their  lives  under  the 
architect’s  guidance. 

Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Chidgey,  who  responded  for  the 
surveyors,  said  he  thought  that  the  alliance 
between  the  foremen  and  clerks  of  works  tended 
towards  complete  efficiency  in  the  carrying  out 
of  works  they  were  in  charge  of. 

Mr.  Deputy  Ben  Turner,  C.C.,  then  proposed 
the  toast  of  “  The  Builders  and  Contractors.” 
He  said  lie  remembered  when  London  was  a  very 


different  London  from  what  it  is  now,  and  it 
was  in  recent  years  that  so  many  fine  buildings 
had  been  erected.  Both  architects  and  builders 
were  greatly  helped  in  their  work  by  their  clerks 
of  works  and  foremen.  In  referring  to  the 
Building  Act  Amendment  Bill,  he  said  he  hoped 
they  were  all  interested  in  that,  as  they  should 
be.  That  Bill  meant  confiscation  of  property;  it 
meant  that,  should  it  pass,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  them  having  a  timber  yard  in 
London,  and  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  have  a  joiner’s  shop  in 
London. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Burt  suitably  replied,  and  spoke  of 
the  advantages  to  foremen  and  clerks  of  works 
of  membership  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  E.  Hann,  Financial  Secretary,  then  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  of  “  The  Governor  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Dove),  Trustees  (Messrs.  F.  J.  Dove,  J.  Howard 
Colls,  and  T.  Costigan),  Donors,  Subscribers,  and 
Visitors.” 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sheppard  having  replied,  the  toast 
of  “  The  Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hill, 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

During  the  evening  donations  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  370Z.  were  announced, 
including  25  guineas  by  the  Chairman  and  25 1. 
by  Messrs.  Ashby  &  Horner. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES  : 

Our  Old  Parish  Churches. 

On  Thursday  evening  last  week  the  Rev.  W. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  delivered  the  second  of  the 
present  series  of  Carpenters’  Hall  Lectures,  on 
“  Our  Old  Parish  Churches,”  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London-wall.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  lantern  illustrations.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Marshall  said  there 
were  some  9,000  mediasval  parish  churches  in 
the  country.  For  close  on  twenty  years  he  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had 
visited  586  of  those  churches,  which  he  had 
photographed  and  made  notes  upon.  Dealing 
with  the  question  of  lycli  gates  the  lecturer 
remarked  that  ancient  examples  of  those  gates 
were  very  rarely  met  with,  because  they  were 
generally  made  of  wood,  and,  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  they  had  decayed.  After 
dealing  with  the  memorial  stones  to  he  found 
in  churchyards,  Mr.  Marshall  passed  on  to  a 
consideration  of  churchyard  crosses,  and  by 
means  of  the  lantern  showed  a  number  of 
photographs  of  such  crosses  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  photographs  was 
that  of  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  at  Higham 
Ferrers,  and  the  working  of  the  stone  at  the 
angles  into  what  looked  like  crockets,  but  were 
really  imitations  of  the  oak-leaf,  was  pointed 
out.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  such  crosses 
was  the  cross  at  Somersby,  the  birthplace  of 
Lord  Tennyson.  A  cross  which  was  at  once 
beautiful  and  interesting  was  that  at  East 
Hagbourne,  about  li  miles  from  Didcot.  This 
example  had  a  XVII.  century  sundial  in  place 
of  the  cross  head.  Passing  on  to  deal  with 
doorways,  a  number  of  these  were  thrown  on 
the  screen,  among  them  being  a  pre-Norman 
door  at  Earl’s  Barton,  in  Northamptonshire. 
Another  example  was  a  late  Norman  door  from 
Hales,  in  Norfolk,  and  another  was  the  well- 
known  doorway  at  Adel  Church.  The  porch  at 
the  west  end  of  Cley  church,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norfolk,  was  an  example  of  XIV th 
century  work.  Much  of  this  church  was 
unfinished,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  Black  Death,  which  plague  there  was 
reason  to  believe  was  the  cause  of  the  large 
number  of  breaks  to  he  found  in  churches 
which  were  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
XIVth  century.  The  ironwork  on  the  door 
of  Cley  church  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 
Dealing  with  the  question  of  church  doors,  Mr. 
Marshall  said  that  in  the  very  early  days  these 
were  always  made  of  great  strength,  but  as 
time  progressed  the  ironwork  with  which  they 
were  covered  assumed  a  lighter  and  more 
decorative  style.  The  handle -plates  of  church 
doors  were  very  often  splendid  examples  of 
metal  work.  At  one  time  they  were  forged  and 
worked  with  punches,  quite  a  different  style 
being  evolved  when  the  file  came-  into  use. 
Having  touched  upon  sundials,  the  lecturer 
referred  at  some  length  to  consecration  crosses, 
which  he  said  were  divided  into  three  types— 
those  painted  upon  the  plastering  of  the  stone 
work,  those  incised  in  the  stone  itself,  and 
those  made  of  metal  let  into  a  matrix.  As 
illustrating  the  first-mentioned  type  he  showed 
a  photograph  of  the  cross  at  Hythe,  in  Kent ; 
the  second  type  was  represented  by  the  cross 


at  Sellinge,  in  the  same  county,  and  the  third, 
though  only  the  matrix  was  left,  was  that  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Sanctus  bells  were 
another  interesting  feature  found  in  our  old 
parish  churches.  Generally  they  were  hung 
on  the  exterior  of  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  or 
chancel,  but  were  sometimes  placed  on  the 
spire.  The  bell  at  Walpole  St.  Peter,  Norfolk, 
was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  former  type, 
for  it  was  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation, 
only  the  small  flying  buttresses  on  the  outside 
of  the  bell  chamber  being  missing.  Dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  chancel  screen,  Mr. 
Marshall  said  that  the  screens  in  West  Country 
churches  differed  from  those  found  in  East 
Anglia  in  that  they  went  right  across  the 
church,  aisles  and  all,  and  very  often  had  a  sort 
of  frieze  running  along  the  top.  In  East 
Anglian  churches  the  screen  was  often  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  chancel  arch.  Commenting  on 
the  peculiarities  of  a  number  of  photographs  of 
screens,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  it  would 
be  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  screens 
exhibited  a  somewhat  unfinished  appearance. 
That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rood  loft 
was  generally  erected  over  them.  He  did  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  where  the  rood 
was  now  remaining  over  the  chancel  screen, 
for  they  were  all  swept  away  during  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  At  Croscombe,  near  Wells,  there  was 
a  fine  example  of  Jacobean  screen  work.  It 
was  very  sad  to  think  how  in  many  churches 
Jacobean  work  had  been  swept  away.  There 
was  no  finer  period  of  wood  work  than  the 
Jacobean,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
such  work  was  usually  dated.  Referring  to 
brasses,  Mr.  Marshall  remarked  that  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  person  to  photograph  them.  He 
thought  that  a  photograph  gave  a  far  better 
idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  brass  than  did  a 
rubbing.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  exhibiting 
a  number  of  photographs  of  church  pulpits, 
including  several  interesting  examples  of 
Jacobean  wood  structures. 


Tfxftp  Pears  HiiO. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — The  first 
meeting  of  this  term  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
rooms,  in  Holywell-street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
14th  inst.,  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College, 
President,  in  the  chair.'  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  selection  of 
the  successful  design  for  the  new  museum.  The 
President,  in  introducing  the  subject  proposed 
for  the  evening’s  discussion,  “  The  principles  on 
which  stained  glass  should  be  designed  for  use 
in  churches,”  said  that  there  was  much  need  of 
some  agreement  on  the  very  first  principles 
which  should  guide  those  who  design  and  erect 
windows.  The  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain,  according 
to  the  Oxford  papers,  thought  the  great  end  of 
stained  glass  in  churches  was  to  excite  feelings 
of  devotion,  and  for  this  reason  would  exclude 
everything  which  did  not  tend  to  this  end,  or 
was  calculated  to  suggest  any  other  ideas  to  the 
mind.  On  this  principle  he  would  exclude  mere 
mosaic  pattern  windows,  and  those  in  which 
symbols  were  the  main  subject,  and  simple 
diapers,  allowing  quarries  surrounded  by 
coloured  borders.  As  in  architecture,  he  would 
employ  the  best  of  its  kind,  namely,  Second 
Pointed  ;  so  in  glass,  he  would  use  the  style  of 
the  XIVth  century.  As  to  the  subject  of 
naturalism  and  conventionalism,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  grotesque  as  such,  but  would 
studiously  avoid  in  the  representation  of  natural 
objects  anything  which  might  seem  sensuous. 
He  condemned  mere  antiquarianism  in  glass. 
The  Rev  J.  E.  Millard  maintained  that  a  design 
for  stained  glass  ought  to  be  entirely  subservient 
to  that  of  the  window  tracery,  and  to  the 
general  requirements  of  the  fabric.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  considered  a  regard  to  colour  more 
essential  than  even  correct  drawing,  though  lie 
was  opposed  to  outlines  intentionally  grotesque. 
Mosaic  patterns,  and  groups  of  small  figures  in 
medallions  were,  he  thought,  preferable  to  large 
independent  figures,  as  they  distribute  rich  and 
gem-like  colours  harmoniously,  instead  or 
exhibiting  broad  masses  in  violent  contrast. 
Such  colours  should  be  relieved  by  a  liberal  use 
of  white  glass.  He  considered  these  principles 
applicable  to  any  style  or  period  Mr.  Parker 
thought  no  style  of  glass  was  to  be  absolutely 
condemned.  He  admired  XIVth  century  glass 
above  all  other,  but  also  considered  windows  m 
the  style  recommended  by  Mr.  Winston,  and 
those  now  made  in  Bavaria,  as  beautiful  works 
of  art,  and  ornaments  of  churches  ;  and  it  he 
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had  to  fit  in  a  Norman  window  he  shoidd  cer¬ 
tainly  employ  glass  after  the  manner  of  that,  for 
instance,  at  Canterbury.  Mr.  Bruton  protested, 
as  also  did  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  against  the  use 
of  canopies  ;  he  thought  medieval  artists  would 
have  inserted  stone  if  they  were  needed.  Mr. 
Parker  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bruton  in  that 
opinion. — The  Builder,  March  3,  1855. 

- — - 

3llustratione. 

DRAWINGS  BY  MR.  R.  PHENfi  SPIERS. 

HN  connexion  with  the  interesting 
event  of  the  dinner  and  presentations 
to  Mr.  Spiers,  recorded  in  another 

-  column,  we  thought  it  suitable  to 

devote  our  illustration  plates  this  week  to 
reproductions  of .  some  of  Mr.  Spiers’s  fine 
drawings  of  ancient  work,  executed  long  ago. 
but  which  remain  among  the  finest  pictorial 
representations  of  ancient  architecture  that  can 
be  found. 

They  include  illustrations  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Baalbek,  the  Propylgea  at  Athens, 
and  the  columned  halls  of  Esneh  and  Karnak. 
Mr.  Spiers  has  kindly  added  the  following  notes 
on  the  subjects  of  the  drawings  : — 

Temple  of  Jupiter,  Baalbek. 

This  view  of  the  temple  was  taken  from  the 
north-east  in  1866,  before  the  removal  of  the 
wall  which  had  been  built  by  the  Moslems  in 
between  the  an  tee  of  the  portico,  possibly  to 
protect  the  water  cisterns  which  occupied 
the  whole  area  of  the  cella  and  sanctuary. 
The  clearing  away  of  the  debris  by  the  Germans 
has  now  exposed  the  podium  of  the  temple 
and  added  to  its  monumental  effect.  It  has, 
however,  destroyed,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
picturesque  grouping  which  existed  in  former 
days. 

The  Propyl^ea,  Athens. 

This  view  was  taken  in  the  shade  afforded  by 
the  substructure  which  carries  the  Temple 
of  Nike  Apteros,  a  very  important  consideration 
in  Greece,  and.  one  which  in  many  cases  limits 
the  artist  in  his  selection.  In  this  instance, 
however,  more  is  shown  than  is  usual,  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  point  of  view  should  not  more 
often  have  been  chosen.  At  the  extreme  left 
of  the  drawing,  down  in  the  plain,  is  the  Temple 
of  Theseus,  probably  shifted  a  little  to  the  north 
to  bring  it  within  the  picture.  The  hills 
in  the  distance  form  part  of  the  range  in  which, 
further  east,  are  the  famous  quarries  from  which 
the  Pentelic  marble  was  obtained.  The  great 
pedestal,  55  ft.  high,  on  the  left  of  the  drawing, 
was  raised  to  the  memory  of  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  about  B.c.  27. 
Marks  on  the  summit  suggest  that  it  supported  a 
chariot  and  horses.  In  the  centre  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  the  Pinacotheca,  the  name  given  to  the 
building  which  flanks  the  Propylrea  on  the  left, 
probably  because  Pausanias  in  his  description 
says : — “  On  the  left  of  the  Propylasa  is  a  building 
with  paintings,”  and  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  subjects  represented.  No  traces  of  painting 
have  been  found  on  the  wall,  and  it  has  never 
been  decided  whether  the  pictures  in  question 
were  frescoes  or  painted  on  wood.  The  three 
columns  on  the  right  form  the  northern  half  of 
the  portico  of  the  Propylaea,  and  the  pathway 
in  front  of  the  marble  steps  is  that  up  which  the 
beasts  were  led  to  the  sacrifice.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Ionic  colonnade 
which  carried  the  white  marble  roof  is  seen  on 
the  right.  This  roof  seems  to  have  attracted 
Pausanias’s  attention,  who  states “  The 
Propyl  tea  has  a  roof  of  white  marble,  and  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  blocks  were  remarkable 
even  when  I  saw  it.” 

Temple  oe  Esneh. 

r  In  1866  only  the  Hall  of  Columns  of  the 
temple  at  Esneh  had  been  cleared  out,  so 
that  this  drawing  was  taken  from  a  high  level, 
displaying  more  clearly  the  detail  in  the  capitals. 
The  hall  is  of  late  date,  B.c.  14 — a.d.  69,  which 
shows  that  the  Romans  made  no  attempt,  in 
Egypt,  at  all  events,  to  introduce  their  own 
style. 

Temple  op  Karnak,  Thebes. 

One  of  the  avenues  across  the  aisles  of  the 
great  Hall  of  Columns.  Owing  to  the  eating 
away  of  the  foundation  of  the  base  of  one  of 
the  columns,  it  has  fallen  over  as  shown.  How 
long  ago  this  happened  no  one  knows.  Quite 
lately,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  over  of  a 
very  large  number  of  other  columns,  restoration 
has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  the 
remainder  being  knocked  over,  and  this  column 


has,  we  believe,  been  raised  and  a  proper 
foundation  given  to  it. 


ADDRESS  TO  MR.  R.  PHENE  SPIERS. 

We  give  as  one  of  our  illustrations  a  mono¬ 
chrome  reproduction  of  the  illuminated  address 
which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Spiers  at  the  dinner 
on  Monday  evening. 

The  writing  was  done  by  Mr.  Grailey  Hewitt, 
and  surrounded  by  a  most  beautiful  piece  of 
illumination  by  Mr.  Allan  F.  Vigers.  The 
original  is  bright  and  brilliant  in  colour,  but  as 
we  could  not  reproduce  the  complete  colour 
design,  we  thought  it  best  to  print  it  in  a  sober 
tint,  so  as  not  to  suggest  any  special  colour, 
but  merely  give  the  design. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  signatures  attached 
to  the  address  : — 


R.  Norman  Shaw 
G.  F.  Bodley 

G.  Aitchison 
T.  G.  Jackson. 

Aston  Webb 

John  Jame3  Burnet 
W.  R.  Let  baby 
W.  Curtis  Green 

E.  Guy  Dawber 
Walter  Millard 
Robt.  Weir  Schultz 
Allan  F.  Vigors 
Sidney  H.  Barnsley 

F.  W.  Troup 
Theodore  Fyfe 
Gerald  C.  Horsley 
Bernard  H.  Webb 
Vivian  H.  King 
Henry  W.  Stock 
Alfred  H.  Hart 
Thomas  Henry  Watson 
John  Fulleylove 
George  Harvey 

John  Borrowman,  jun. 
James  Gandy 
Metford  Warner 
Rowland  Plumbe 
T.  Raffles  Davison 
Wilfred  J.  Hardcastle 
Henry  A.  Saul 
Arthur  J.  Gale 
W.  T.  Curtis 
George  J.  J.  Lacey 
Axel  Herman  Haig 
Howard  Ince 

H.  R.  Hope-Pinker 
Herbert  Wigglesworth 
W.  Aumonier 
David  Barclay  Niven 
Clias.  H.  M.  Mileham 
Lacy  W.  Ridge 
Alfred  J.  Sliirley 

W.  Harvey 
T.  M.  Rooke 
Ernest  Newton 
Percy  Bigland 
Henry  L.  Florence 
T.  Blake  Wirgman 
Jas.  B.  Fulton 
Stanley  Hamp 

E.  R.  Hughes 

S.  Melton  Fisher 
Philip  J.  Marvin 
J.  J.  Stevenson 

F.  Hamilton  Jackson 
Matthew  Webb 
Geoffrey  Lucas 

T.  Erat  Harrison 
Charles  Holroyd 
Herbert  A.  Bone 

C.  Harrison  Townsend 
T.  R.  Spence 
Emery  Walker 
A.  H.  Hallam  Murray 
W.  H.  Margetson 
George  Frampton 
Albert  Toft 
Sidney  Paget 

G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead 
Henry  Hall 

Harry  Redfern 

R.  W.  Collier 
Fred.  M.  Marks 
Thos.  E.  Collcutt 
Wm.  H.  Atkin-Berry 
C.  J.  Tait 

Ed.  J.  May 
A.  Maryon  Watson 

S.  Gambier  Parry 
C.  J.  Harold  Cooper 
Francis  Hooper 
Arthur  Stratton 
Keith  D.  Young 
Ronald  P.  Jones 

R.  S.  Balfour 
James  Paxton 
Arthur  T.  Bolton 
C.  Lovett  Gill 
Hugh  Stannus 
Leslie  Wilkinson 
F.  Dare  Clapham 
Norman  Evill 
Herbert  Read 
R.  Falconer  MacDonald 
Maxwell  Ayrton 
William  A.  Pito 
Thos.  Edwin  Pryce 
Herbert  C.  Corlette 
Charles  J.  M.  Marshall 

E.  J.  Milner  Allen 
Charles  E.  Sayer 

F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith 
A.  R.  Brede 
Graham  Petrie 

H.  Walter  Lonsdale 
Walter  Cave 
Walter  L.  Spiers 


Louis  Ambler 

H.  Heathcote  Statham 
Horace  Field 

G.  Thow  Smith 
Wm.  Woodward 

H.  D.  Searles  Wood 
Michael  Bunney 
William  G.  B.  Lewis 
Percy  N.  Ginham 

W.  Howard  Seth  Smith 
C.  E.  Mallows 
Alfred  East 
L.  Alma  Tadema 
A.  H.  Christie 
S.  Flint  Clarkson 
Henry  Branch 
John  W.  Simpson 
Cole  A.  Adams 
Ernest  George 
Alfred  B.  Yeates 
Arch.  C.  Dickie 
J.  W.  Penfold 
Henry  Tanner 
J.  Oldrid  Scott 
Wm.  Murray 
Francis  J.  Haines 
Mortimer  G.  Pechell 
Philip  A.  Robson 
Arthur  Blomfield 
Eustace  Corrie  Frere 
A.  N.  Prentice 
A.  E.  Brooker 
Thos.  Stirling  Lee 
Edward  S.  Prior 
A.  Hessell  Tiltman 
Stephen  J.  B.  Stanton 

R.  Stephen  Ayling 
Alfred  C.  Bossom 
Arnold  S.  Tayler 

H.  P.  Burke  Downing 
Leonard  Stokes 
Thomas  B.  Whinney 
Wm.  Emerson 
Edmund  Woodthorpe 
Reginald  Blomfield 
Charles  Henman 

F.  M.  Simpson 
Alexander  Graham 
W.  J.  Locke 
John  Slater 
Maurice  B.  Adams 
Thos.  M.  Rickman 
Richard  J.  Lovell 
Arthur  C.  Martin 
Francis  D.  Bedford 
Allan  George 
Francis  Bond 

H.  Tooley 
Peter  Anderson 

E.  B.  I’ Anson 

S.  D.  Adshead 
Edw.  Dru  Drury 

R.  Elsey  Smith 
A.  N.  Campbell 
Albert  W.  Cleaver 

G.  H.  Palmer 

H.  Percy  Adams 
Robt.  Robertson 
Arthur  E.  Street 
Thomas  W.  Cutler 
A.  R.  Jemmett 
Paul  Waterhouse 
H.  R.  Goodhram 

J.  Douglas  Matthews 
Henry  Longden 
John  Murray 
John  Taylor 
Charles  R.  R.  Clark 
John  Belcher 
H.  O.  Cresswell 
W.  D.  Caroe 
Walter  Crane 
Ernest  Crofts 

T.  G.  Davidson 

E.  A.  Griming 

W.  Goscombe  John 
Prof.  E.  Lanteri 
Philip  Norman 

F.  L.  E.  Pither 
A.  B.  Pite 

E.  F.  Strange 

S.  J.  Soloman 
Frank  Spiers 
H.  Tanner,  jun. 

Sidney  Vacher 

F.  T.  Verity 

E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott 
E.  P.  Warren 
W.  E.  Riley 
James  Orrock 
Macvicar  Anderson 
George  Simonds 
Wm.  Flockhart 
Alfred  Parsons 

T.  E.  Knightley 


Frank  Fox 
F.  Forbes  Glennie 
Douglas  Cockerell 
Lewis  H.  Isaacs 
George  Elkington 
George  Weald 
Bradley  Batsford 


W.  Campbell  Jones 
George  Sherrin 
W.  Hilton  Nash 
W.  Church  Howgate 
Henry  D.  Davis 
John  E.  Sears 


Provincial, 

Thomas  Worthington,  Manchester. 
Percy  S.  Worthington,  „ 

J.  W.  Beaumont,  „ 

S.  Henbest  S.  Capper,  „ 

J.  Holden,  „ 

Paul  Ogden,  „ 

Alfred  Darbyshire,  „ 

Alfred  E.  Corbett,  „ 

John  Swarbrick,  „ 

Fra  H.  Newberry,  „ 

Alex.  C.  N.  Paterson,  Glasgow. 

W.  Randolph,  „ 

Wm.  H.  Howie, 

John  Thomson,  „ 

John  Watson,  „ 

Henry  D.  Walton,  „ 

Alex.  W.  Gibbon,  „ 

W.  H.  Bidlake,  Birmingham. 
William  Henman,  „ 

H.  L.  Goddard,  Leicester. 

Chas.  J.  Allen,  Sheffield. 

Edwd.  M.  Gibbs,  Sheffield. 

H.  L.  Paterson,  ,, 

John  Bilson,  Hull. 

Edmund  Sedding,  Plymouth. 

T.  Rogers  Kitsell,  „ 

Wm.  E.  Barry,  Scarborough. 

Segar  Owen,  Warrington. 

John  B.  Gass,  Bolton. 

Sydney  Tugwell,  Bournemouth. 
Wm.  Fawcett,  Cambridge. 

George  Ciausen,  Newport  (Essex). 
Arthur  S.  Flower,  Aldeburgh. 
Frederick  C.  Lees,  Stroud  (Glos.) 
Alfred  H.  Powell,  „ 

R.  M.  Gruggen,  Bristol. 

L.  C.  Riddett,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

G.  Baldwin  Brown,  Edinburgh. 
James  A.  Morris,  Ayr. 

James  Cromer  Watt,  Aberdeen. 
Arthur  Ernest  Barnsley,  Cirencester. 
C.  R.  Ashbee,  Chipping  Campden.  1 
George  P.  Bankart,  Bromsgrove. 
Robert  Anning  Bell,  Didcot. 
Thomas  Drew,  Dublin. 

Thos.  M.  Deane,  Dublin. 


John  Bogg,  Bombay,  India. 

W.  Banks  Gwyther,  Calcutta,  India. 

S.  S.  Jacob,  Jeypore,  „  „ 

I.  S.  D.  Ahmadi,  Bijapur,, 

H.  I.  Tomalin,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Percy  E.  Nobbs,  Montreal,  Canada 
Cecil  Scott  Burgess,  „  „ 

W.  Howe  Greene,  St.  John’s  Newfoundland. 
Herbert  Baker,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
Francis  Edward  Masey,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
W.  Bevan,  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 

F.  K.  Kendall,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

T.  A.  Sladdin  „  „  „  >> 

A.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Herbert  Walker,  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 
Reginald  G.  Kirkby,  Pietermaritzburg,  South  Afnca. 
John  Sulman,  Sydney,  Australia. 

G.  J.  Oakeshott,  Sydney,  Australia. 

R.  M.  Hamilton,  Perth,  Sydney,  Australia. 

S.  Hurst  Segar,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

F.  de  J.  Clere,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

C.  J.  Mountfort,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

H.  W.  Bird,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

L.  G.  Bird,  Hong  Kong,  „ 

W.  R.  Ware,  Milton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

R.  S.  Peabody,  Boston,  Mass.,  „ 

Charles  F.  McKim,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U-S.A. 

R.  N.  Roberson,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Robert  W.  Gibson,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Charles  K.  Cummings,  U.S.A. 

W.  Tyson  Gooch,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

R.  H.  Robertson,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

William  T.  Partridge,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Herbert  Jacques,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Charles  A.  Cummings,  U.S.A. 

Robert  Day  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Frank  Miles  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

T.  Maclaren,  Colorado,  U.S.A. 

J.  Bevan  Phillips,  Douglas,  Wyoming,  U.S.A. 

Francis  H.  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

J.  L.  Pascal,  Paris,  France. 

A.  Choisy,  Paris,  France. 

C.  Bartaumieux,  Paris,  France.  „„„m,  ' 

Baron  H.  von  Geymihler,  Baden  Baden,  German}. 
William  Scott,  Bordigliera,  Italy. 

L.  Beltrami,  Milan,  Italy. 

Professor  Rodolpho  Lanciani,  Rome,  Italy. 

S.  Giampietri,  Rome,  Italy. 

M.  Belmas,  Madrid,  Spain. 

E.  M.  Repulles  y  Vargas,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Dr.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

T.  J.  T.  Cupyers,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

J.  A.  Van  Straaten,  Junr.,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Jan  Stuyt,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

H.  P.  Berlage,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Alfred  Bovill,  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands. 

C.  J.  S.  Hall,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Kingo  Tatsuno,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Kotaro  Sakauri,  Kure,  Japan. 

Tatsugo  Sone,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

T.  Sudsuki,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Appointment  op  Sanitary  °FFIP?fns„7'the 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanct  . 
appointment  of  the  undermentioned jana 
inspectors  in  the  City  of  Westminster .— w 
A.  L.  Ware  and  Miss  M.  Carey.  _ 

Congregational  Church,  Shirebro^-  , 
Messrs.  Williams,  Brothers,  &  C°.  \ ,  ^ 
ask  us  to  mention  that  their  firm  ex  , 
leading  glazing  in  the  above:‘]JJf^  our  last 
the  opening  of  which  was  recorded 
issue. 
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TBF  BUILDERS'  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

IEE  ng[nTxm0N. 

TIE  A»»l  General  Meeting  o£  this  Institu- 
■ 1  ..fteld  on  the  28th  nit.  at  21,  New  Bridge- 

„on  was  held  on^  }  Cannichoelj  Presi[Ient,  m 

Jf'ftair  Among  those  present  were  Messrs. 
^Brooks  [the  Hon.  Treasurer),  H.  W.  Parker, 
t  foldim,  Newling,  Maokness,  Gammon, 
B.  Barrett,  and  J.  Austin,  Secretary. 
Se  report  and  balance  sheet,  which  were 
J..U  Showed  the  actual  income  of  the  past 
year  to  have  been  just  upwards  of  777/.  During 
the  year  606/-  bas  been  disbursed  as  annual 
ZJm  (24/.  each  to  twenty-f  our  widows  and  30/. 
Tone  aged  clerk),  also  5/.  granted  as  temporary 
relief  In  addition,  two  orphans  are  being  main¬ 
lined  and  educated  at  the  Orphan  Working 
School,  Haverstock  Hill,  per  presentation  of  the 

Institution.  ,  ,  , 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by 
the  President,  who  stated  that  the  employers 
had  the  interest  of  the  employees  at  heart,  and 
he  felt  sure  master  builders  would  support  the 
work  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  R.  Barrett  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at 
No.  12,  Great  George -street,  Mr.  A.  T.  Steward, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

A  donation  to  the  library  fund  having  been 
announced  and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the 
donor,  Mr.  Harold  Griffin  read  a  paper  on  “  Some 
proposals  for  Improving  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Rating.”  Mr.  Griffin  said  the  Valuation  Bill 
of  1904  indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  rating 
and  taxation,  and  it  was  announced  in  the  King’s 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
introduce  a  new  measure  this  year  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.  As,  therefore,  legislation 
was  impending,  the  views  of  surveyors  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  subject  could  not  be  too  widely 
made  known.  Where  a  Committee  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  had  hitherto  acted  as  the 
Assessment  Committee  of  a  district  they  had 
usually  performed  their  duties  in  an  able  and 
impartial  manner,  and  he  saw  no  objection  to 
such  Committees  being  made  the  authority  for 
hearing  appeals,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of 
London  and  in  the  provinces.  He  had  never 
heard  it  proposed  that  overseers  should  sit  on 
Assessment  Committees,  and  now  that  in  London 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  were  made 
the  overseers  of  parishes  within  their  boroughs, 
it  did  not  seem  right  that  a  committee  of  such 
a  council  should  adjudicate  upon  appeals  from 
their  own  assessments,  even  if  representatives 
from  the  London  County  Council  sat  with  them. 
The  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Borough  Councils  held  so  much  rateable 
property  themselves  as  actual  occupiers,  that 
it  must  be  difficult  for  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  hearing  appeals  in  an  impartial  manner. 
He  thought  that  the  local  Bench  of  Justices 
would  be  a  more  suitable  body  to  act  as  an 
appeal  committee. 

In  connexion  with  the  hearing  of  appeals,  the 
practice  was  for  the  appellant,  after  he  had 
stated  his  case  to  the  Committee  in  the  presence 
of  the  overseers,  and  replied  to  questions  put  to 
him  by  both  of  these  bodies,  to  be  asked  to  retire 
while  the  Committee  considered  their  decision 
in  the  presence  of  the  overseers.  This  was  not 
proper,  and  the  overseers  should  also  be  asked  to 
retire. 


It  had  been  customary  before  the  last  two  o 
three  quinquennial  valuations  in  London  fo 
the  London  County  Council  to  summon 
conference  of  all  the  Metropolitan  local  ratin 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  rule 
to  lie  observed  at  the  forthcoming  valuatior 
the  report  of  the  conference  held  in  1904  liai 
just  been  published.  Some  of  the  rules  wer 
reasonable,  and  he  would  only  refer  to  tlios 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  open  to  objection. 

M  No.  1.— Weekly  and  Monthly  Tenancies. 
into  hvlatw-C0!lverti?g  weekly  and  monthly  tenancie 
arliviWm?1  yearly  ,tena“cies  tor  the  purpose  c 
rates  finMndo?6  gr?ss  vakie>  t,ie  annual  payments  fo 

ficSKmuWater)  an,d  h0use  duty  (if  any>  sha11  b 

or  Zinin  the  annual  amount  receivable  bv  week! 
at  which  dictions  are  estimate! 

{wWAsasr aocoidin8  to  th 

«  temrtR.0'  arti““?'  Jwellings  each  tenemen 
«>l  *  sep“"‘tB  hereditament  for  assess 

Sole— Allowance  for  the  additional  expense  of 


caretaker  and  common  staircase  may  be  considered  as 

included  in  the  statutory  deduction. 

(c)  That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  scale  to  be 
adopted  for  assessing  weekly  and  monthly  properties, 
an  average  of  the  rates  for  each  particular  parish  for  the 
five  years  previous  to  the  quinquennial  valuation  year 
be  taken,  and  that  such  scale  be  adhered  to  throughout 
the  quinquennium. 

If  the  deductions  from  the  annual  full  rents 
to  find  the  gross  value  were  fair  in  the  case  of 
cottage  property,  how  could  it  be  also  fair  in 
the  case  of  tenement  houses  and  blocks  of  dwel¬ 
lings  to  say  that  the  additional  outgoings  for 
cleansing  and  lighting  the  common  staircase 
were  to  be  considered  as  included  in  the  statu¬ 
tory  deduction  from  gross  to  rateable  value  ? 

The  stipulation  that  the  average  rates  for  the 
five  years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  new 
assessment  was  made  should  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  for  the  scale  on  which  the  rating  was  to  be 
fixed  for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  in  the 
year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  assessment 
was  made,  was  open  to  serious  objection.  The 
upward  tendency  of  the  rates  had  lately,  in 
many  places,  been  so  rapid  that  the  difference 
of  one  year  earlier  or  later  in  the  period  selected 
for  an  average  might  make  a  substantial 
difference. 

Rule  No.  3  attempted  to  define  the  method 
for  the  assessment  of  properties  let  on  lease, 
but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  value  could 
be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
evidence  of  the  actual  annual  value  and  by 
comparison  with  the  rentals  being  obtained  from 
similar  premises  close  by. 

In  dealing  with  freehold  and  long  leasehold 
properties  (presumably  in  the  owner’s  own 
occupation)  Rule  No.  4  sets  out  the  general 
principle  of  rating.  “  That  the  rent  which  a 
yearly  tenant  might  be  expected  to  pay  shall 
be  taken  as  the  gross  value.”  This  apparently 
limited  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a  particular 
class  of  property,  whereas  the  principle  could 
be  usefully  employed  as  a  primary  consideration 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale. 

Rule  No.  5,  “  That  in  the  case  of  any  two 
or  more  houses  in  the  same  street  or  road 
containing  the  same  number  of  rooms,  and  alike 
in  every  particular  as  to  accommodation,  but 
let  at  various  rents,  the  average  rent  shall,  unless 
there  are  exceptional  circumstances,  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  assessment,”  enunciated  what 
was  called  the  “  Terrace  Principle,”  which  he 
considered  altogether  erroneous  and  unjust. 
Every  hereditament  should  be  assessed  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  value  of  adjoining  premises 
should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  and  not  as  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  to  determine  the  value  of 
ten  or  twenty  adjoining  and  apparently  similar 
houses.  The  actual  rents  of  these  houses 
might  vary  considerably,  and  wherever  this  was 
so  there  were  nearly  always  circumstances  which 
would  account  for  the  discrepancy.  Surely 
these  were  the  exceptional  circumstances  referred 
to  in  the  rule.  If  this  was  admitted  the  rule 
became  inoperative,  but  bis  contention  was  not 
accepted  by  many  assessment  committees. 

Ride  No.  14  contained  astipulation  which  was, 
he  thought,  very  improper.  It  was  that  newly- 
erected  premises  should  be  assessed  although 
not  yet  occupied.  How  could  this  be  done 
legally  ?  Surely  when  any  property  was 
inserted  in  a  provisional  list,  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  occupier,  but  in  such  a  case  as 
referred  to  in  that  rule  there  was  no  occupier. 

If  the  system  of  general  quinquennial  re¬ 
assessment  in  force  in  London  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  was  intended  by 
the  Bill  of  last  session,  great  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  would  result  unless  a  fair  proportion  only 
were  reassessed  in  each  year.  The  pressure  of 
professional  work  during  the  time  the  valuation 
lists  were  being  prepared  and  revised  by  the 
Assessment  Committees  was  tremendous,  and 
if  similar  proceedings  were  to  go  on  simul¬ 
taneously  all  over  the  country,  the  authorities 
and  ratepayers  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
deprived  of  the  services  of  the  counsel  and  the 
surveyors  most  experienced  in  that  class  of 
practice. 

Outside  London  a  ratepayer  could  appeal 
against  the  assessment  on  his  premises  practic¬ 
ally  at  any  time,  but  in  the  metropolis,  unless 
the  authorities  made  a  new  assessment,  a  rate¬ 
payer  could  only  appeal  against  the  valuation 
list  made  every  five  years,  during  the  twenty - 
five  days  allowed  for  objections  after  the  list 
had  been  deposited.  As  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  quinquennial  system  of  assessment  might 
be  extended  aU  over  England,  it  appeared  to 
him  very  important  that  ratepayers  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal  at  any  time  without 
reference  to  the  quinquennial  valuation. 


There  must,  of  course,  be  proper  times  for 
giving  notices,  etc.,  but  the  penalty  of  sending 
them  in  too  late  should  not  mean  a  delay  of 
more  than  one  year  in  the  hearing  of  the  appeal. 

The  right  which  at  present  the  overseers 
had  of  appealing  to  quarter  sessions  against  the 
decision  of  an  Assessment  Committee  who 
had  reduced  an  assessment  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  restricted.  No  ratepayer  would  run 
the  risk  of  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  unless 
the  amount  at  stake  was  substantial,  as  even 
if  the  Court  made  a  sensible  reduction  in  the 
assessment,  it  did  not  always  give  the  appellant 
his  costs,  and  a  ratepayer  was  very  heavily 
handicapped  when  he  had  to  go  to  quarter 
sessions. 

He  was  quite  aware  that  he  had  not  exhausted 
the  topics  which  might  be  enlarged  upon  in 
connexion  with  rating,  and  that  there  was 
room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  most  of 
them ;  but,  if  their  discussion  would  assist  in 
placing  the  individual  ratepayer  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  powerful  bodies  who  were 
often  his  adversaries,  that  paper  would  not 
have  been  written  in  vain. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar  Harper,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Castle,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Griffin  for  his  paper. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
will  be  on  March  13,  when  a  paper  will  he  read 
by  Mr.  E.  Morton  on  “  Surveyors’  Reports 
and  Certificates.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS : 

III. — New  Session  House,  Old  Bailey,  and 
Coutts’  Bank,  Strand. 

The  opportunity  of  viewing  two  new  London 
buildings  of  considerable  importance  attracted 
a  large  attendance  of  members  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
spring  visit  on  Saturday,  the  25th  ult. 

At  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  House  the  visitors 
were  taken  over  the  building,  in  the  absence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  by  his 
representative  Mr.  F.  D.  Clapham,  who  gave 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  work 
which  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very  unfinished 
state.  We  have  at  various  times  referred  to 
this  important  design  and  to  its  famous  pre¬ 
decessor  ;  on  June  30,  1900,  however,  we  gave 
illustrations  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and  views 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  new  building, 
and  although  it  is  now  enveloped  in  a  forest  of 
scaffolding,  we  could  not  see  that  any  material 
departure  had  been  made  from  the  competition 
drawings.  The  interior,  however,  has  been 
improved  in  many  points  of  detail,  but  to  the 
exterior,  which  would  appear  to  require  a  bolder 
treatment,  we  hope  to  refer  at  some  subsequent 
date.  There  is,  however,  promise  of  some 
excellent  ultimate  effects  in  the  working  out  of 
the  courts  and  waiting  halls. 

In  course  of  construction  various  discoveries 
of  archseological  interest  have  been  made,  notably 
the  foundations  of  the  original  New  Gate  and  a 
length  of  over  150  ft.  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall. 
We  gave,  in  our  issue  of  November  17,  1900,  a 
sketch  of  a  fragment  of  the  latter,  showing  the 
rubble  walling  and  red-tiled  bands  which  is 
typical  of  Roman  work.  „  „  ,  ,  . 

The  new  building,  costing  282,000/.,  stands 
upon  a  5  ft.  concrete  raft  placed  about  35  ft. 
below  the  level  of  Newgate-street  on  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  and  a  thickness  of  12  ft.  of  concrete  is 
obtained  to  receive  the  central  masses  and  dome. 
In  consequence  of  an  extensive  system  ot 
plenum  ventilation,  a  large  amount  of  extra 
basement  work  was  required  ;  here  are  to  be  seen 
great  chambers  and  air  ducts  with  rounded 
corners  and  angles  and  all  the  multiplex  parts 
which  add  enormously  to  the  cost  of  the 

Iron,  concrete,  and  brick  are  the  construc¬ 
tional  materials,  and  it  is  not  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing  to  see  the  yellow  Mansfield  stone, 
with  which  the  interior  is  principally  iaceu, 
applied  to  the  carcase  in  the  manner  in  which 
terra-cotta  or  faience  are  usually  employee  . 
There  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  inner  dome,  where 
the  stonework  is  performing  constructive  work. 
The  colour  is  most  pleasant  and  the  detail  is  well 
considered  in  view  of  the  peculiar  hghtrag; 
Comparatively  speaking,  little  inner  day  ig 
is  provided  within  such  a  large  area  of  site  bui  t 
upon,  and  we  are  doubtful  of  the  results  in 
respect  in  certain  of  the  corridors. 

The  base  of  the  fronts  is  of  Cornish  granite, 
and  the  whole  of  the  superstructure  faced  m 
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Portland  stone,  worked  entirely  by  machinery. 
This  latter  element  accounted  for  the  unpleasant 
smoothness  seen  throughout  the  masonry.  The 
central  dome  is  to  be  built  of  steel  and  concrete 
and  covered  with  copper. 

Many  varieties  of  marble  are  to  be  used  in  the 
internal  decoration,  and  various  well-known 
artists  will  enrich  the  surfaces  at  disposal  with 
sculpture  and  painting  ;  to  all  of  this,  however, 
we  shall  refer  when  the  great  work  is  nearing 
completion. 

By  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  partners  of  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.  the  members  had  the  privilege  of 
viewing  their  new  banking  premises  in  the 
Strand.  Mr.  J.  McVicar  Anderson,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  was  prevented  from  attending,  but  an  able 
substitute  was  found  in  his  son,  who  exhibited 
working  drawings  and  discoursed  upon  the 
design  and  upon  the  methods  resorted  to  in 
making  the  building  fire  and  burglar  proof. 

The  premises,  as  is  now  well  known,  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Lowther  Arcade,  which  was 
demolished  when  the  bankers  acquired  a  Crown 
lease  of  the  ground.  The  nature  and  history  of 
the  previous  buildings  are  not  without  interest, 
and  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  detailed 
references  in  the  Builder  of  June  8,  1901,  and 
May  10,  1902,  for  such  information. 

Although  the  site  has  great  length,  the  two 
end  frontages  are  comparatively  narrow,  leaving 
some  difficulty  in  lighting  the  interior  por¬ 
tions.  The  type  selected  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  is  that  of  the  basilica,  in  which  the 
central  space  is  lighted  by  clerestory  windows 
and  the  aisles  or  side  spaces  by  small  domed 
lights.  This,  he  considers,  in  some  notes 
upplied  to  the  visitors,  is  the  historically  correct 
form  for  a  bank.  A  very  successful  and  adroit 
use  is  given  to  the  apse  in  masking  the  acute 
angle  made  by  the  main  front  with  the  axis  of 
the  interior ;  the  illusion  would  have  been  even 
more  complete  if  the  pier  in  the  centre  of  the  apse 
had  been  a  recess  or  void. 

Many  of  the  time-honoured  customs  practised 
in  the  old  premises  are  retained  in  the  new 
building.  There  are,  for  instance,  no  partners’ 
rooms,  but  principals  and  clerks  work  together. 
Ostentation,  either  in  personal  matters  or  in  the 
decoration  of  the  interior,  is  entirely  absent,  and 
this  quality  has  influenced  the  design  through¬ 
out,  although  the  dignity  of  the  establishment  is 
in  no  wise  impaired  in  the  classic  treatment. 

The  basement  is  principally  utilised  for  strong 
rooms,  the  ground  floor  for  the  actual  business 
of  the  bank,  and  the  upper  floors,  fronting  the 
Strand  and  Adelaide -street  only,  for  resident 
officials’  quarters  and  domestic  purposes. 

Portland  stone  is  again  the  material  employed 
in  the  fronts,  while  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
green  Westmorland  slates.  The  internal  walls 
above  the  oak  dado  are  distempered  in  plain 
colours  ;  glazed  or  polished  surfaces  so  much 
sought  after  in  these  days  are  singularly  absent, 
save  for  the  marble  floor.  The  general  internal 
effect,  although  disturbed  by  an  oak  screen,  is 
satisfying  and  restrained. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Paddington  Borough  Council  5,833k  for  contri¬ 
bution  towards  cost  of  reconstruction  of  West- 
bourne  Park  bridge,  and  Wandsworth  Borough 
Council  9,140k  for  contribution  towards  cost  of 
street  improvements. 

Jobbing  Works — Schedule  of  Prices. — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  report,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“  The  Council  has  recently,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Education  Committee,  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  execution  certain  drainage  and  other 
works  at  schools.  As  no  bills  of  quantities  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  these  works,  which  are  being  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect  (Education),  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  be  measured  up  and  valued  under  the 
schedule' in  lorce  for  architectural  jobbing  works.  That 
schedule,  however,  does  not  provide  for  the  special  work 
involved  in  the  drainage  of  schools  and  similar  work, 
and  the  architect  (Education)  and  the  manager  of  works 
suggest  that  the  prices  in  the  schedule  in  operation 
under  the  late  School  Board  for  London,  plus  11J  per¬ 
cent.,  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  on  which  the  value 
of  the  works  in  question  should  be  calculated.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  suggestion  should  be  adopted.  We 
recommend  that  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  value 
of  certain  drainage  and  other  works  at  schools  which 
have  been  referred  to  tho  Works  Committee  for  execu¬ 
tion  as  jobbing  works,  the  prices  in  the  jobbing  works 
schedule  in  operation  under  the  late  School  Board  for 
London,  plus  11J  per  cent.,  be  adopted.” 


New  Medical  Officer. — The  Establishment 
Committee  recommended  that  Mr.  A.  A. 
Musson  (Liverpool)  should  be  appointed 
assistant  medical  officer  in  the  public  health 
department  at  the  commencing  salary  of  500Z. 
a  year,  rising  to  800k  a  year.  In  accordance 
with  the  standing  orders  two  other  names  were 
submitted,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spokes  an 
amendment  was,  after  discussion,  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Wanklyn  (London)  should  receive 
the  appointment. 

Indication  of  Houses  of  Historical  Interest. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Records  and  Museums  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  undermentioned  houses  of 
historical  interest  be  commemorated  by  means  of 
memorial  tablets  : — (a)  No.  12,  Savile-row,  W. 
(George  Grote.)  (b)  No.  10,  Upper  Cheyne- 
row,  Chelsea.  (Leigh  Hunt.) 

The  London  Building  Act. — On  the  reception 
of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
Mr.  Phillimore  asked  the  Chairman  whether  the 
Committee  would  issue  a  memorandum  on  the 
Building  Act  Amendment  Bill,  so  as  to  make 
some  points  clearer. 

Sir  Thomas  Brooke  Hitching  asked  whether, 
in  view  of  the  general  opposition  to  the  Bill 
throughout  London,  the  Chairman  would  take 
into  consideration  the  desirability  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  Bill,  and  so  saving  the  ratepayers’ 
money. 

Mr.  Napier  said  the  Committee  had  already 
considered  the  possibility  of  issuing  a  memo¬ 
randum,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  decided  not  to  issue  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  might  be  possible  to  do  so 
later  on.  The  Committee  would  continue  to 
press  on  the  Bill  with  all  the  strength  it  has  in 
its  power. 

The  New  County  Hall. — In  reply  to  Colonel 
Rotton,  Mr.  Cleland,  Chairman  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  Committee,  said  that  the  committee  has 
had  the  question  of  a  site  for  a  new  hall  under 
discussion  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  they 
had  come  to  no  final  decision  on  the  matter. 
Whenever  they  did  arrive  at  such  a  decision,  they 
would  see  that  it  was  immediately  reported  to 
the  Council. 

Other  business  was  transacted,  and  the 
Council  adjourned. 

- *-♦-» - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Fr outage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham. — A  house  on  the  southern  side  of 
High-road,  Lee,  to  abut  upon  Rembrandt-road 
(Mr.  A.  S.  Gover  for  the  House  Property  and 
Investment  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Open  porches  in  front  of  pro¬ 
posed  houses,  Nos.  9.  10,  11,  and  12.  Murillo- 
terrace,  High-road,  Lee  (Mr.  A.  S.  Gover  for 
the  House  Property  and  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — Deviation  from  plans  for: 
the  erection  of  additions  to  a  building  at  No. 
17,  Sutton-place,  Hackney,  to  abut  upon 
Urswick-road,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  addition 
being  erected  in  the  position  shown  (Mr.  J. 
Hamilton  for  Mr.  T.  C.  Wootton  and  Messrs. 
Barlow  &  Son). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  dwelling-house  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Salehurst-road,  to  abut  also  upon  Man- 
wood-road  (Mr.  J.  W.  Webb). — Consent. 

Fulham. — Buildings  on  sites  on  tho  west, 
side  of  Munster-iroad,  Fulham,  abutting  upon 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  Colehill-lane  (Mr. 
J.  T.  Brown). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  porch  at  No.  12,  Homecroft- 
road,  Sydenham  (Mr.  A.  T.  Haines  for  Messrs. 
Cakebread,  Robey,  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Six  houses  on  the  southern  side 
of  Codrington-hill,  Brockley-rise,  Lewisham 
(Mr.  Y.  Vagnolini  for  Mrs.  S.  K.  Standen).— 
Consent. 

Strand. + — Two  projecting  signs  at  No. 
149,  Oxford-street  (Messrs.  S.  Jones  &  Co.  for 
Messrs.  Crane  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — A  projecting  porch  at 
Rowton  House,  Arlington-road,  Camden  Town 
(Sir  Richard  Farrant  for  Rowton  Houses,  Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Clapham.  f — An  addition  and  projecting 
steps  in  front  of  the  chapel  situate  between 
Nos.  13  and  15,  Cl  if  ton-street,  Wandsworth 
road.  Clapham  (Mr.  E.  W.  Collins  for  the 
building  committee  of  the  Howard-street 
Gospel  Mission). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.— An  addition 
at  the  rear  of  the  London  Soldiers’  Home 
No.  6,  Eccleston-street,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  to  abut  upon  Eccleston-street  East 
(Mr.  R.  Curwen  for  the  London  Wesleyan 
Soldiers’  Home  Committee).— Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Strand. — Alterations  at  the  rear  of  the 
Hotel  Dieudonne,  Nos.  7,  9,  and  11,  Rydor- 
street,  St.  James  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for' Mr. 
C.  Guff  anti). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  plans  and 
Projections. 

Strand .+ — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  sec¬ 
tion  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  rebuilding  of  Nos.  228  and  229,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  No.  39,  Havmarket,  and  do  con¬ 
sent  to  the  erection  of  projecting  oriel  win¬ 
dows,  angle  turret,  and  balconies  to  the  new 
building  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Messrs.  Man- 
field). — Consent. 


Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Marylebone,  West. — Means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance 
of  section  63  of  the  Act  on  the  fifth  (top) 
story  of  Nos.  376  to  384  (even  numbers  only), 
Oxford-street,  Nos.  1  to  7  (odd  numbers  onlvj, 
James-street,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Bird-street, 
St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  A.  E.  Hughes  k 
Son). — Consent. 


Space  at  Bear  and  Means  of  Escape  from  the 
Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Holborn. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  ara  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  upon  a  site  on  the  cast 
side  of  Southampton-row,  Holborn,  abutting 
also  upon  the  south  side  of  Fisher-street,  and 
north  side  of  Eagle-street  (Messrs.  Bradshaw 
&  Gass  for  the  Royal  London  Friendly 
Society) ;  that  Messrs.  Bradshaw  k  Gass  be 
informed  that  the  Council  has  considered  the 
plans  submitted  by  them  on  behalf  ot  tne 
Royal  London  Friendly  Society,  showing  the 
means  of  ecape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  do 
provided  in  pursuance  of  section  63  0  tne 
Act  on  the-  seventh  (top)  and  sixth  stones 
of  a  building  upon  a  site  on  the  east  side  01 
Southampton-row.  Holborn,  abutting  ■ 
upon  the  south  side  of  Fisher-street  and  north 
side  of  Eagle-street. — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  con  rary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


♦ 


ABCHITECTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 

BlKMEfGHAM  ABCHITECTUBAL  A83®0™®;," 
l  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  * 
7th  It.,  when  Mr.  William  Henman  »d  » 
laner  on  “The  Future  of  Our  City. 

Me  people  thought  of  the .effect  o fan  • 
eoture  on  the  character  of  a  town  or  ehy, 
he  lecturer,  was  only  too  apparent. 

tending  many  excellent  qualities  possessed  bj 

he  people  of  important  centres,  there  “ 
.hsence  of  a  collective  taste  m  ar  .  W 
iste  and  artistic  spirit  existed,  hut  this  I 
n  its  effect  through  a  want  of  collective 
iation.  They  must  do  something .to 
his  artistic  spirit,  and  to  create  L 

he  architecture  of  our  streets  so  to  » J  ■ 
abiding  offended  as  would  » on 
If  ter  giving  his  impressions  of  d 

Lis  first  visit  thirty-three  years  ago,  he  oteov 
hat  lie  might  say  without  hurting  »  |,  .i[, 
ibilities  of  those  native  to  the  «)>  ‘  j 

vas  still  ample  room  for  imprevement.a 
lad  been  too  much  self-pati*catoti  d  pl^ 
ince  Birmingham  was  called  the  S ^  |, 
ilty  in  the  world.  Mr.  Henman  k“,nd. 
rearers  whether,  from  an  arch ectomd  « 
mint,  Birmingham  had  kept  re  “ 
vith  its  prosperity  !  The  ne ^  ml* 
treet  might,  continued  Mr.  Henm  , 

111  ornament  to  the  city  or  the  RJ  under 
To  regretted  that  the  stref  T  jhe/tliaii  as » 

.he  Workmen's  Dwellmgs  Aek  tatte  “  ^ 

treet  improvement.  The  Ime  ap  o( 
vas  by  no  means  the  best  a™1*”"  ffld  the 
he  streets  crossed  at  awkward  angle  -horoug)l. 
ilde.r  streets  were  damaged  as  bus  ne,  ‘  ;,s 
ares.  They  must  be thankful fm  ^ 
itruction.  however,  in  to 

liry  thoroughfare  and  had  g  lmd  ,ui,! 

Jheeity.  ^“tyuutob*^^. 

property  owners  might  unite  te(1  ,m- 

ram  what  it  ought  .to  be.  .  ^JJgand  Rive 
provements  between  Piua(h,f  Prince  0f  Wales 
Ways,  and  on  land  between  t  .  ,  l)0lU.j100d  of 
Theatre  and  Easy-raw,  m  .Cathedral, 
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,  ,  and  other  public  buildings.  Easy 

, dergy  !  1  1(1  be  obtained  between  the 

yCd  Bordesley  by  a  oontuma- 

A  Lord  M°y°r, and 

““  °  phpi0s  who  were  present,  spoke  m 
£&££  the  paper,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
v.  „floSed  to  Mr.  Henman. 

V  YoRKSKIM)  ArCHITHITOBAI. 
MTY-At  the  rooms  of  this  Society  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  nit.,  Hr.  Maurice  B.  Adams 
IKS*  on  ■'  Public  Libraries,  their  Burid- 
"AndTouipment :  A  Plea  for  State  AH.” 
tf  C  E.  Bulmer,  President,  presided.  Tile 
Surer  said  that  this  was  a  paper  mainly 
leilino  with  the  requirements  of  to-day,  and 
therefore,  by  way  of  introduction,  there  need  be 
hesitation  in  his  claiming  their  indulgence  if 
1  emphasised  the  importance  of  a  compre- 
L  J  not  to  say  a  liberal-minded  survey  of 
the  whole  question  of  library  legislation,  pre- 
ntiUB  as  the  subject  did  one  of  the  serious 
problems  of  our  time.  Retrospectively  the 
story  concerning  the  ongm  of  libraries  and  then 
subsequent  history  abounded  in  incidents  of  the 
Lost  interest.  The  earliest  libraries  known 
were  the  famous  “  Record  Office  ”  at  kouyrmjik, 
founded  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago, 
mid  the  library  of  the  great  temple  at  Nippur, 
discovered  four  years  ago  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  New 
York,  carried  back  Babylonian  civilisation  to 
7  000  b.c..  though  no  document  was  found  at 
Nippur  of  later  date  than  2280  B.c.  ;  and  the 
areat  library  of  Pergamon,  founded  200  B.c., 
which  contained  200,000  volumes.  Prior  to 
entering  upon  any  discussion  about  the  special 
arrangement  of  library  buildings  it  would  be 
convenient  briefly  to  allude  to  the  subject  of 
library  provision  in  its  wider  aspect.  This 
reference  brought  them  face  to  face  with  the 
stern  realities  of  what  was  called  the  “  penny 
rate,”  which  had  been  fixed  more  than  fifty  years 
affo,'  but,  as  the  law  now  stood,  any  town  could 
by  special  Act  of  Parliament  augment  its  penny 
rate  for  library  purposes,  and  twenty-eight 
boroughs,  with  satisfactory  results,  had  done  so. 
It  required  little  imagination  to  realise  what  a 
direful  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  in  many  a 
small  town  must  be  experienced  with  only  a 
penny  rate,  and  in  most  places  the  attempt  was 
practically  impossible.  If  in  fairly  large  towns 
the  penny  rate  was  not  enough,  the  whole  thing 
in  villages  became  preposterous,  and  the 
lecturer  thought  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  have  powers  to  include  library  enterprise 
when  making  grants  for  educational  purposes. 
The  system  of  State  aid  for  libraries  obtained  in 
Cinada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Central  Library  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  cost  473,000/.  and  contained  800,000 
books,  with  ten  branch  libraries  besides, 
averaging  29,000  volumes  each.  The  yearly 
cost  of  maintenance  was  52.000/.,  out  of  which 
the  city  purse  provided  47,000/.  They  now 
came  to  the  initial  question  in  the  planning  of  a 
public  library,  as  to  the  respective  proportion 
of  space  which  should  be  allowed  to  the  different 
departments  in  allocating  the  available  superfi¬ 
cial  area,  A  roomy  and  even  spacious  entrance - 
hall  was  essential.  According  to  the  usually 
accepted  regime  in  proportioning  the  floor  area 
of  a  library  with  a  closed  lending  department, 
the  following  allocation  of  space  for  every 
10,000  ft.  superficial  had  been  recommended, 
viz.,  3,000  sq.  ft.  for  newspapers,  2,000  sq.  ft. 
for  magazines,  2,000  sq.  ft.  for  the  reference 
department,  leaving  3,000  sq.  ft,  for  the  lending 
library.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
librarian’s  room,  he  thought  it  ought  always  to 
be  next  the  reference-room  and  close  to  the 
lending  library.  [A  full  reprint  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  in  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal  of  the 
25th  ult.] 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.— A  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  last  week  in  the  Society’s 
rooms.  Leopold -street,  Sheffield,  Mr.  T.  Winder, 
President,  in  the  chair.  A  lecture  on  the 
“Curvilinear  Period  of  Gothic  Architecture” 
was  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell-Withers,  who  briefly 
enumerated  the  terras  under  which  this  period 
was  known  by  different  winters,  such  as  “  late 
decorated,”  “  the  flowing  period,”  but  con¬ 
sidered  that  Sharpe’s  term  of  “  curvilinear 
period,”  dating  from  1315  to  1360,  was  the  most 
satisfactory.'  After  a  brief  historical  note  of 
the  political  state  of  England  at  that  time,  and  of 
the  impoverishment  of  the  country  by  the  wars 
which  had  preceded  this  period,  he  referred  to 
the  variation  of  type  that  was  found  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  new 
churches  that  were  erected,  and  showed  how  the 
best  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  parish 


churches.  The  ground  plan  of  the  building,  he 

stated,  was  marked  rather  by  the  convenience 
and  extra  spaciousness  obtained,  especially  in 
the  naves  of  the  churches,  than  by  any  departure 
from  the  general  arrangements  of  the  preceding 
geometrical  period.  He  dealt  next  with  the 
nave  arcades,  stating  that  the  spaces  between 
the  piers  were  wider  than  hitherto,  and  that  the 
piers  themselves  were  often  lighter  and  usually 
placed  diagonally  with  the  axis  of  the  church, 
while  the  triforium  was  often  entirely  omitted 
and  in  other  cases  was  of  much  less  importance, 
being  usually  then  treated  as  a  continuation  of 
the  clerestory  which  became  a  much  more 
important  feature  in  the  period.  Leaving  the 
interior  for  further  detailed  consideration,  he 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  pointing-  out  the  variations  that  were  in 
progress  through  the  altered  requirements  of 
the  age  and  the  greater  attention  that  was  being 
paid  to  the  external  design.  The  base  of  the 
building  was  started  with  a  fine  moulded  plinth 
continuing  round  the  buttresses,  which  were 
pronounced,  with  a  tendency  to  increased  projec¬ 
tion.  After  referring  to  the  towers  and  spires 
with  their  graceful  lines,  he  returned  to  the 
interior  of  the  buildings  and  referred  to  the 
roofs,  showing  how  the  wood  roof  permitted 
much  greater  lightness  in  the  general  structure 
than  stone  vaulting  where  it  was  employed. 
After  dealing  with  both  these  forms  of  covering 
for  a  church,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  various  internal  details,  and  showed  many 
beautiful  slides  of  these,  and  of  the  elaborate 
work  in  stone  screens,  sedilias,  and  other 
accessories.  In  conclusion,  Mi-.  Mitchell- 
Withers  suggested  that  the  work  of  this  period 
was  worthy  of  study,  whatever  style  of  English 
architecture  one  might  admire  most,  because 
its  workers  brought  knowledge,  science,  and 
constructive  skill  into  the  work,  besides  orna¬ 
menting  it  with  a  mass  of  refined  detail  in  which 
the  skill  of  the  workman  had  full  scope.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hadfield,  seconded  by- 
Mr.  T.  R.  Wigfull,  and  supported  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — On  Mon¬ 
day  last,  the  27th  ult.,  Messrs.  A.  W.  S.  Cross, 
M.A.,  and  George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  visited  Bristol  and  read 
papers  before  the  local  allied  Society  on  “  Regis¬ 
tration.”  After  the  papers  a  full  discussion 
ensued,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  seconded, 
and  carried  unanimously — “  That  this  Society, 
having  heard  the  respective  papers  of  Professor 
Beresford  Pite  on  one  side  and  of  Messrs.  Cross 
and  Hubbard  on  the  other,  is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  statutory  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  registration  of  architects.” 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
President  and  Council  of  this  Society  held  a 
reception  among  members  at  the  Law  Library 
on  Monday.  There  were  present  150  members 
and  friends,  who  were  received  by  the  President, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Thicknesse,  and  Mrs.  Tliicknesse,  and 
welcomed  by  many  members  of  the  Council. 
The  drawings  of  the  Cathedral  (which  were  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr. 
Bodley)  were  on  view.  A  lecture  was  then 
delivered  in  the  Library  of  the  Law  Society  by 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  M.  Lund  on  “  The  Classi¬ 
cal  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  Rome,” 
illustrated  by  limelight  views  from  photographs. 
Much  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  some 
examples  of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican  and  to  the 
latest  researches  in  the  Forum. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Infirmary,  Alnwick. — In  this  com¬ 
petition,  which  was  confined  to  architects 
practising  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
the  assessor,  Mr.  E.  Caws,  F.R.I.B.A.,  awarded 
the  first  premium  of  100/.  to  Mr.  Douglas 
(Alnwick)  and  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Groves  (New¬ 
castle),  as  joint  architects;  the  second  premium 
of  30/.  was  divided  between  Mr.  Stephen  Piper 
and  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Wright  (all  of 
Newcastle). 

Libraries  for  Islington  — The  Public 
Libraries  Committee  of  Islington  Borough 
Council  issued  the  following  report  on  Wednes¬ 
day  : — “  The  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  whom  we  appointed,  with 
the  Council’s  approval,  architectural  adviser 
and  assessor  on  November  18,  1904,  has 
selected,  partly  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
partly  from  a  list  forwarded  to  him  by  direction 
of  the  Committee,  the  ten  architects  whose 


names  are  submitted  as  being  specially  qualified 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  Central  Library,  and 
we  have  appointed  them  accordingly  upon 
conditions  as  to  competition  which  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  assessor,  and  which  will,  we 
trust,  result  in  the  erection  of  a  building  worthy 
alike  of  the  donor  and  of  the  borough.  Mr.  R. 
Blomfield,  Mr.  W.  Flockhart,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare, 
Mr.  M.  E.  Macartney,  Mi-.  P.  A.  Robson,  Mr. 
A.  W.  S.  Cross,  Mr.  S.  K.  Greenslade,  Mr.  A. 
Keen,  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  and  Mr.  L.  A. 
Stokes.”  The  unsuccessful  competitors,  except 
those  appointed  architects  for  the  branch 
libraries,  are  to  receive  an  honorarium  of  20/. 
each. 

- •-+— - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Steam-Pipes  :  their  Design  and  Con¬ 
struction.  By  W.  H.  Booth.  (Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.  5s.) 

Gas  and  Oil  Engines.  By  Walter  C 
Runciman.  (Percival  Marshall  &  Co.  6d.) 

Estimating  for  Builders’  Wor£  Edited 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  &  Co.  6d.) 

Measuring  Builders’  Work.  Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  &  Co.  6d.) 

Architecture  East  and  West.  By  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (B.  T. 
Batsford.  12s.  6d.) 


Correspon&ence. 


SEWER  VENTILATION  AND 
INTERCEPTORS. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  sewer  ventila¬ 
tion  and  interceptors  which  has  appeared  in 
your  journal  of  late;  more  so  because  the 
ultimate  issue  is  of  such  vital  importance  as 
to  effect — if  not  directly,  indirectly — the  health 
of  the  community  at  large,  and,  as  a  custodian 
of  such,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  dis¬ 
approbation  at  the  unqualified  statements 
made  by  Mr.  E.  Van  Putten  (Borough 
Engineer  of  Lewisham)  upon  the  matter,  which 
do  not,  so  far,  justify  the  attitude  taken  up 
hv  him.  One  need  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
of  being  illogical,  because  his  arguments  have 
a  tendency  to  condemn  the  principles  he  advo¬ 
cates,  an-d,  in  order  to  disperse  the  misappre¬ 
hension  which  must  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  your  readers,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Van 
Putten  will  not  fail  to  elucidate  in  a  later 
issue  of  your  journal  his  statements  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  “  hashed  up  ”  idea  of  ventilating 
sewers  by  converting  ventilating  pipes  of 
house  drains  into  conduits _  for  sewer  ,gas  at 
the  expense  of  abolishing  intercepting  traps, 
a  system  contrary  to  the  notions  of  all  sani¬ 
tarians,  and  which  should  be  strenuously  op¬ 
posed.  To  abolish  the  intercepting  trap— 


’Twixt  the  noisesome  parish  sewer 
And  the  humble  household  ewer— 
zould  mean  the  undermining  of  the  basis  of 
anitary  progress,  of  which  we  boast  in  re- 
ard  to  the  construction  of  house  drains. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  problem  of  sewer 
entilation  has  become  so  desperate  m 
jewisham,  and  so  baflled  human  ingenuity, 
s  to  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  as  a  last 
esource  the  system  put  forward  by  Mr.  Van 
>utten  ?  If  so,  one  can  have  no  doubt  as  to 
he  result ;  it  must  spell  failure,  _  if  his  state- 
nent  is  correct  that  drain  air  is  more  loul 
hail  sewer  air,  because  his  difficulty  will  be 
intensified,  instead  of  being  modified,  should 
he  ventilators  fail  to  act. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Van  Putten  does  not  say 
iow  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion.  Is  it  not 
;enerally  accepted  that  there  is  a  vast 
liiference  between  “drain  air’  of  a  properjy- 
onstructed  drain  and  “sewer  air 
hink  so.  inasmuch  as  dram  air  may  bo  r  - 
■ardod  as  effluvia  given  oft  from  adhesions  ot 
meal  matter  to  the  interior  of  the  dram  pipe, 
,nd  sower  air,  as  air  mingled  with  sewer  gas 
onerated  from  deposits  of  foul  matter  in  the 

Lt’may  be  clearly  established  that  if  the 

ewers  of  the  town  were  constructed  with 
dequate  self-cleansing  falls,  with  a  sumcieri 
umber  of  manholes,  efficient  flushing  ai  s 
cents,  and  free  discharge  for  sewage  ut  the 
utfall,  there  would  be  little  need  for  sewer 
entilation,  as  the  sewer  would  be  free  from 
oul  matter  to  create  sewer  gas.  But  untor- 
unatejy  too  many  sluggish  sewers  exist,  und 
nless  they  receive  constant  attention  3 ’ 

ome  an  intolerable  nuisance,  to  say  nothing; 
f  detriment  to  health.  Although  it  .»  ac¬ 
utely  impossible,  owing  to  the  gaseous  pio 
luctions  of  decomposition,  to  prevent  the 
ormation  of  gas  in  sewers  so  constructed,  the 
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nuisance  and  danger  to  the  individual  in¬ 
habitant  may  be  mitigated  by  cutting  off 
sewer  gas  from  the  dwelling-house.  Thus  the 
intercepting  trap  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
more  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in 
a  vast  number  of  instances,  drains  pass  under 
the  house;  moreover,  to  abolish  the  inter¬ 
ceptor  would  be  running  the  “gamut  to 
goosedom,”  as  the  health  of  thousands  of 
people  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  “  jerry 
builder”  and  “botch  plumber,”  not  only  on 
account  of  bad  drainage,  but  defective  sani¬ 
tary  fittings  and  scamped  plumber’s  work. 

To  return  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Van 
Putten,  he  says  that  “  it  only  remains  to  show 
that  there  would  be  no  damage  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  inhabitants  by  the  omission  of  the 
interceptor  from  the  house  drains.”  He  ap- 
parently  evades  the  question  with  studied 
indifference,  without  giving  an  opinion,  or 
attempting  to  prove  that  no  danger  is  likely 
to  accrue.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  there  is  an  imminent  danger,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  house  drains  from 
sewers ;  thus  it  would  be  foolish  to  connect 
the  drain  ventilator  with  the  sewer;  defects 
may  arise,  and  as  sewer  gas  is  poisonous, 
no  question  of  the  dilution  of  the  poison  by 
admixture  'with  air  can  possibly  come  into 
consideration.  The  only  sensible  plan  of 
treating  noxious  gas  must  be  to  destroy  it 
locally  where  it  is  generated;  if  that  cannot 
be  done  it  should  be  dispersed  at  a  high  level 
above  the  house  tops,  by  independent  venti¬ 
lating  pipes. 


I  may  say _  that  during  my  holidays  last 
year  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  I  was  interested 
in  experiments  which  have  been  made  there 
with  Webb’s  patent  street  lamps,  for  extract, 
ing  and  consuming  sewer  gas,  which  appeared 
to  give  splendid  results,  and  I  was  assured  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Sydney  Protheroe  (the  chief 
sanitary  inspector),  that  wherever  these  lamps 
are  fixed  in  the  city,  the  nuisance  caused  by 
the  emission  of  sewer  gas  has  ceased  in  the 
vicinity. 

I  have  one  other  point  to  refer  to.  Mr. 
Van  Putten,  in  support  of  his  contention,  re¬ 
ferred  to  certain  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Sanitary  Institute  in  connexion  with  the 
flushing  of  house  drains.  His  account  is  of  a 
one-sided  character.  The  fact  is  that  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  (as  you  are  probably  aware) 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  for  the  efficient  flushing  of  a 
water-closet.  Mr.  Van  Putten  mentions  the 
results  obtained  only  with  a  2-gallon  flush 
cistern,  which  answers  his  purpose ;  but,  in 
his  anxiety,  he  inadvertently  omits  to  men¬ 
tion  the  results  obtained  with  the  2^-galIons 
and  3-gallons  flush,  which  have  a  contrary 
tendency  to  his  quotation. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  present  Mr.  Van 
Putten  has  failed  to  support  his  contentions. 
Frank  White,  R.P.C.,  A.R.S.I.,  etc., 
Chief  Inspector. 

Public  Health  Office, 

County  Borough  of  Northampton. 


Sir,— Referring  to  Mr.  Watkins’  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  I  can  quite  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  what  he  says  about  the 
spread  of  typhoid  fever  in  Lincoln  being 
facilitated  by  the  absence  of  sewer-gas  inter¬ 
ceptors  in  the  drains  of  some  of  the  houses. 

For  anyone  who  has  constant  experience  of 
the  .  unsatisfactory  positions  in  which  soil  and 
drain  ventilation  pipes  are  allowed  to  ter¬ 
minate,  and  the  imperfect  jointing  frequently 
discovered  between  water-closet  traps  and 
soil  pipes,  to  say  nothing  of  badly-constructed 
soil  and  ventilation  pipes  and  other  faulty 
details  of  house  sanitation,  it  appears  the 
height  of  folly  to  suggest  that  sewer-gas 
interceptors  should  be  abolished,  and  the  sewers 
allowed  to  ventilate  through  the  house  drains. 

The  only  circumstances  in  which  such  a 
system  might  be  permissible  would  be  its 
universal  application,  combined  with  •perfect 
di’ains  and  sanitary  fittings  in  every  house. 
A  partial  application  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  highly  dangerous. 

Henry  Carter,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

- ^ - 

Leeds  Institute  op  Science,  Art,  and 
Literaturb. — The  students  attending  the 
classes  in  building  construction,  held  at  the 
Leeds  Institute,  spent  a  very  interesting  after¬ 
noon  last  Saturday,  on  a  visit  to  the  new 
building  now  being  erected  in  South-parade, 
Leeds,  for  the  Phcenix  Fire  Office.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp, 
the  whole  of  the  building  was  thrown  open 
for  the  students,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  teacher,  Mr.  James  Neill,  made  an  in¬ 
structive  tour  of  the  structure.  These  build¬ 
ing  construction  classes  are  held  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  throughout 
the  session  (from  September  to  May),  and 
number  at  present  176  students. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE 
STEEL.— IX. 

An  Omnibus  Repair  and  Accumulator 
Depot.  ( Continued ). 

HN  view  of  their  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance,  some  further  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  design  of  the  floors  in 

-  the  building  described  last  week 

may  be  of  interest. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  Monmerque,  the  engineer 
who  conducted  the  tests,  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  records  obtained,  not  so  much 
because  the  floors  successfully  withstood  the 
heavy  loading,  as  for  the  rea'son  that  their 
behaviour  with  regard  to  flexure  was  not  in 
accordance  with  his  preconceived  views. 
M.  Monmerque  was  not  prepared  at  first  to 
accept  the  theory  that  either  floor  would  behave 
as  a  single  structure,  and  believed  that  the 
panels  would  act  more  or  less  as  separate  beams 
or  slabs.  Fig.  59  is  a  diagram  representing 
the  three  panels  of  the  9‘ 14-metre  by  7 ‘60 -metre 
floor  shown  in  Fig.  52,  p.  214,  and,  concerning 
this,  the  suggestion  of  M.  Monmerque  was  that 
the  rectangles  ABEH,  HEKI,  and  IKML 
would  act  independently.  In  that  case  the 
diagram  of  A  bending  moments  _  for  the  •  span 


AB  (Fig.  59)  would  be  approximately  as  shown 
in  Fig.  61. 

The  designer  of  the  floors,  however,  contended 
that  this  theory  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
rectangle  ABML  (Fig.  59  or  Fig.  60)  must  be 
considered  in  its  entirety,  arguing  that  the 
four  surfaces  HBEI,  HKMI,  AEHK,  and 
IEKL  in  Fig.  60  would  work  together.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what  happened  during 
the  official  test. 

The  manner  in  which  the  floor  behaved  will 
be  more  readily  appreciated  by  reference  to 
Fig.  62,  where  PR  is  the  horizontal,  below 
which,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  line  at  the 
distance  t,  and  above  it  two  other  parallel 
lines,  one  at  the  distance  r  and  the  other  at 
the  distance  s,  the  latter  being  situated  at 
twice  the  height  of  r  above  the  horizontal  line 
PR.  At  the  full  load  of  3,500  kilogrammes 
per  square  metre,  the  point  a,  at  the  left-hand 
support,  rested  upon  the  line  PR  (see  Fig.  62, 
and  also  refer  to  Fig.  60  for  the  position  of  the 
point  a  on  the  floor  surface).  The  point  b 
rose  above  the  horizontal,  at  the  distance  r ; 
the  point  c  descended  below  the  horizontal 
to  the  distance  t  ;  the  point  d  rose  above  the 
horizontal  to  the  distance  s  (=2 r) ;  the 
point  e  descended  below  the  horizontal  to  <; 
the  point  li  rose  to  r;  and  thepoint  i,  at  the 
right-hand  support,  remained  upon  the  line  PR. 

Hence,  instead  of  being  deflected  under  the 
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,  1  1,  and  h  were  raised,  and  d  was  raised  to 
t’i2h “doubrtbat  of  b  and  h  above  the 
a  l  eigiit  u  j  quite  reason- 

Tte  .aid  ata  tie  member  HE  and  IK 
*  having  dropped,  it  follows  in  accord- 
*he  laws  of  equilibrium  that  b  and  d 
rise.  Further,  as  d  is  raised 
w  an  effort  double  the  value  of  that  acting 
a1^  and  b  respectively  d  is  raised  to  twice 
the  height  to  which  h  and  d  are  raised. 

Analogous  action  is  observable  in  connexion 
a),  the  construction  of  lock  and  dock  gates, 
Sell  whether  made  of  timber  or  of  steel, 
C  of  plant  vertical  surfaces,  stiffened  by 
1  BE  consisting  of  projecting  ribs,  and  are 

1x0 portioned  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that 
fhsSwdmum  pressure  occurs  at  one-third  of 
he  height,  such  gates  being  made  m  pairs, 
meeting  at  the  middle  of  the  opening  to  be 
2/ It  has  been  found  that  when  the 
bracing  possess  a  certain  resistance,  this  resist- 
“  causes  variation  of  the  bending  moments 
hetween  the  point  of  maximum  thrust  and 
S  ton  of  the  gate,  although  the  maximum 
Ihrast  is  always  exercised  at  the  same  point. 
Sis  view  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  bridge 
inier  where  the  maximum  bending  moment 
,  not’ necessarily  to  be  found  at  the  point  of 
maximum  load.  It  follows  that  the  resistance 
„f  the  horizontal  stiflening  ribs  can  be  ascer- 
t  lined  with  reference  to  the  vertical  plates 
or  planks  of  a  gate,  so  that  the  maximum 
effortatanypoint  whatever  shall  always  produce 
a  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sate  and  on  the  centre  line  between  the 
!  vertical  walls  of  the  gateway.  It  is  evident  that 
under  a  static  load  the  character  of  the  bending 
moment  is  not  changed  and  the  most  favourable 
conditions  of  resistance  are  thereby  ensured, 
because  the  various  parts  of  the  structure  are 
not  alternately  in  tension  and  compression, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bridge  subject  to  rolling 
loads.  If  the  maximum  bending  moment  of  a 
dock  gate  occurred  normally  at  one-third  of 
the  height,  it  would  be  displaced  with  the 
increase0 of  pressure,  giving  rise  to  conditions 
similar  to  those  graphically  represented  in 
Fig.  (it.  Upon  the  section  mn  in  this  diagram 
there  is  compression  on  I  and  tension  in  II 
and  III.  whereas  in  the  case  represented  by 
Fig.-  63  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  at 
AB,  and  the  points  of  the  curves  I.  II.  and 
III  in  the  section  mn  are  always  in  tension. 

In  the  floor  system  now  under  consideration 
the  stiffening  ribs— corresponding  with  the 
bracing  of  a  (lock  gate — are  proportioned  to 
the  resistance  with  reference  to  the  floor  slab — 
corresponding  to  the  planking  or  steel-plates 
of  the  dock  gate— so  that  the  bending  moment 
is  always  maximum  at  a  point  such  as  b,  at  the 
centre  of  ac,  in  the  surface  MNc6a.(Fig.  65). 
But  we  may  take  a  surface  M'N'c&a,  intimately 
connected  with  [the  surface  MNc&a,  and 
arranged  so  that  the  surface  M'N'c&a  shall  be 
able  to  transmit  the  maximum  bending  moment 
at  b  at  the  centre  of  abc.  Then  a  force  P, 
acting  in  a  downward  direction  at  the  centre 
of  the  surface  MNN'M'  will  not  be  able  to 
depress  the  line  ac,  as  shown  by  the  line  abc, 
and  the  line  ac  will  follow  the  modified  direction 
a'bc,  because  the  surface  WN'cba  offers  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  sinking  of  the  point  b  in  the  surface 
MNck 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  can  be  extended 
to  the  ribs  MN',  NM'  (Fig.  66),  when  once  the 
surface  has  been  formed  so  that  the  downward 
force  acting  along  a  line  as  rs  (Fig.  67),  and 
when  acting  at  any  point  whatever  upon  that 
line,  shall  still  leave  the  maximum  bending 
moment  at  the  centre.  Thus,  we  have  rts  for 
the  curve  of  bending  moments  with  the  force 
at  P,  rl's  with  the  force  at  P',  rt"s  with  the  force 
at  P",  and  rl"'  with  the  force  at  P'".  Further, 
in  a  floor  panel  braced  by  means  of  stiffening 
ribs  passing  from  one  corner  to  another  (as 
shown  in  Eg.  66),  any  downward  force  P 
acting  upon  any  point  whatever  of  the  surface 
MU'N'N  will  always  cause  the  maximum 
bending  moment  due  to  that  force  to  occur  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  ribs  MN'  and 
M'X. 

Hcuce,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  critical  points 
in  the  floor  illustrated  in  Fig.  60  are  b,  d,  and 
k  and,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  these  points  are  not 
depressed  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  three 
|«nels  ABHE,  HEKI,  and  IKML  were  to  act 
separately. 

In  the  case  of  a  floor  which,  in  addition  to 
being  provided  with  stiffening  ribs,  is  reinforced 
throughout  with  steel,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
bars  in  the  ribs,  but  also  constituting  a  reticu¬ 
lated  network— such  as  that  represented  in 


Fig.  69 — in  the  substance  of  the  covering  slab, 
the  resistance  is  far  greater  than  in  any  floor  of 
ordinary  construction,  in  regard  both  to  flexure 
and  to  failure  by  tension  or  compression. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  vertical  force, 
applied  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  is  to  cause 
lateral  expansion,  resulting  in  pressure  of  the 
mortar  or  concrete  against  the  strands  of  steel 
constituting  the  reinforcing  network.  In 
Fig.  68,  a  represents  a  prism  of  mortar  or  con¬ 
crete  in  a  floor  slab  reinforced  by  a  network  of 
steel  bars,  P  the  applied  force,  and  /  the  re¬ 
inforcement  surrounding  the  prism.  The  effect 
of  binding  the  prism  is  similar  to,  but  far  less 
in  degree  than,  that  due  to  the  hooping  of  con¬ 
crete  in  column  construction  as  recommended 
by  M.  Considere  (see  the  Builder,  vol.  lxxxv.', 
p.  584). 

In  addition  to  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
steel  rods,  the  prism  a  is  further  reinforced  by 
being  imprisoned,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  in  the 
middle  of  a  series  of  eight  similar  prisms, 
lettered  b,  each  of  these  being  surrounded  by 
a  mesh  of  the  network,  and  the  whole  series  by 
the  hooping  /',  whose  resistance  against  lateral 
bulging  is  increased  by  connexion  with  the 
strands  of  the  network  passing  between  the 
prisms  a.  and  b  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
every  side  of  the  group.  Thus  the  prism  a 
experiences  from  the  eight  prisms  b  a  reaction 
equal  to  the  action  producing  lateral  expansion, 
less  a  diminution  proportionate  to  the  elastic 
deformation  of  the  prism  a.  If  the  prism  a 
were  not  reinforced  laterally  in  the  manner 
described,  it  might  fail  under  the  force  P, 
whereas,  being  treated  in  the  manner  shown, 
action  is  neutralised  by  reaction,  with  the 
result  that  the  prism  has  merely  to  withstand 
stress  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  action 
and  the  reaction.  This  difference  being  equal 
in  value  to  the  elastic  deformation  of  the 
material,  it  follows  that  a  great  accession  of 
strength  must  result. 

Still  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
small  proportion  of  the  original  force  P  is 
distributed  among  the  surrounding  eight  prisms 
b,  and  in  turn  the  group  of  nine  prisms 
represented  in  Fig.  70,  when  surrounded 
by  other  prisms  c,  as  in  Fig.  71,  can  only 
transmit  to  each  of  the  sixteen  prisms  c 
a  force  equivalent  to  -gYnd  of  the  elastic 
deformation  of  the  prism  a.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  twenty- five  prisms  in  Fig.  71  are 
hooped  by  the  band  /",  which  is  tied  laterally 
by  the  network,  as  previously  explained.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  force  transmitted  to  an  outer 
series  of  prisms  is  -^th  of  that  on  a  ;  upon  the 
next  outer  series  the  transmitted  force  becomes 
■5-io-th  ;  upon  the  next  series  the  force  is  -j^^th ; 
upon  the  next  series  it  is  -j^g-g-th  ;  upon  the  next 
series  it  is  xffTsr^  >  uPon  the  next  series  it  is 
oiiM^h ;  upon  the  next  series  it  is  ^ J^^th ; 
upon  the  next  series  it  is  -rTTTi_5-th  ;  and  upon 
the  series  it  is  _th. 

That  is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  ten  meshes 
away  from  the  prism  a  the  force  is  so  distri¬ 
buted  that  it  is  only  about  -t  Ooo  (To of  the 
intensity  evidenced  at  the  prism  a.  Of  course, 
only  a  single  downward  force  P  is  considered, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  floor  under  uniformly 
distributed  load  there  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  force  P  on  every  prism  into  which  the  floor 
is  subdivided  by  the  meshes  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  floor  were 
represented  by  a  length  equal  to  a  -f  10  prisms 
on  each  of  two  parallel  sides  of  a,  and  a  width 
equal  to  a  +10  prisms  on  each  of  the  two  other 
parallel  sides  of  a,  the  total  force  would  be 
represented  by  P  x  441,  but  this  multiplication 
of  the  force  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  of  the  system  of  reinforcement 
described. 

Tests  conducted  at  L’Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
Chausees  and  elsewhere  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  floors  constructed  in  the  manner 
here  described,  behave  as  if  their  outer  edges 
were  securely  fixed,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  merely  supported  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  tests  conducted  at  the  depfit  in  the  Rue  de 
Lagny  appear  to  show  that  the  different  parts 
of  a  floor  system  may  be  designed  so  as  to 
balance  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  construction  of  arches, 
domes,  and  other  structures.  In  such  a  floor 
one  portion  which  is  depressed  under  load 
raises  another  portion,  and,  in  order  to  provide 
against  excessive  deformation  of  the  surfaces, 
suitably  proportioned  stiffening  ribs  may  be 
employed,  so  that  very  heavy  loads  and  con¬ 
siderable  spans  may  be  adopted  with  perfect 
safety,  The  depot  of  tjhe  Compagnie  Generale 


des  Omnibus  certainly  gives  striking  proof  of  the 
capacity  possessed  by  reinforced  construction  of 
brick  and  concrete  for  complying  with  the  most 
difficult  conditions. 


- *-4- - 

THE  RECK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING  BV 
HOT  WATER. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  report  in  our 
columns,  in  November  last,  to  the  Reck  system 
of  heating  by  hot  water,  of  which  Messrs. 
James  Boyd  &  Son  are  the  agents  in  this 
country.  We  wrote  to  them  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  they  have  now  sent  us  the  accom¬ 
panying-diagram  and  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  of  course  must  be  taken  as  their 
statement,  not  as  ours;  but  wo  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  claims  made  for  the  system 
will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  in  practice. 

“■  The  Reck  circular  system  of  hot-water 
heating-  is  the  invention  of  Capt.  A.  B. 
Reck,  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  low-pressure 
hot-water  system,  the,  special  feature  of  which 
is  that  all  heat  is  transferred  to  the  water  by 
low-pressure  steam  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  water  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
in  the  flow  pipes  without  danger  of  boiling 
over  from  the  expansion  tank,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  about 
four  times  as  great  as  in  an  ordinary  hot- 
water  apparatus.  How  this  is  attained  will 
best  be  understood  by.  looking  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  of  the  system. 

Steam  is  here  shown  taken  from  a  low- 
pressure  steam  boiler  (E)  fitted  with  an 
automatic  damper  regulator,  by  means  of 
which  the  pressure  may  be  maintained  at  any 
desired  point  between  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  and  about  5  lb.  additional.  This 
boiler  may  be  of  any  type  so  long  as  it  is 
capable  of  generating  steam;  or,  in  buildings 
where  high-pressure  steam  is  available,  the 
boiler  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  reducing 
valve  used  to  give  the  required  low  pressure. 

The  steam  is  first  taken  into  the  reheater 
(D),  where  it  heats  through  metallic  surfaces 
tho  circulating  water  coming  from  the  re¬ 
turn  main  (K)  and  passing  through  the  re- 
heater  into  the  main  rising  hot-water  pipes 
(L).  The  metallic  surfaces  in  the  reheater 
are  generally  made  large  enough  to  heat  the 
water  in  (L)  to  a  temperature  of  about 
185  deg.  Fahr.,  but  the  admission  of  steam 
can  be  regulated  automatically,  or  by  hand,  to 
give  any  lower  temperature. 

The  pipe  (L)  ends  in  the  expansion  tank 
(A),  but  before  it  reaches  this  point  there 
are  inserted  in  it  two  special  appliances  re¬ 
quired  by  the  system— the  condenser  (C),  and 
the  circulator  (B),  to  bo  described  later. 
These  two  appliances,  however,  do  not  impede 
the  flow  of  the  water  through  (L)  from  the 
reheater  to  the  expansion  tank,  so  if  the  tank 
and  the  reheater  are  connected  by  a  system  of 
hot- water  piping  and  radiators,  through  which 
the  water  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  building, 
it  will  be  possible  to  work  such  an  apparatus 
at  any  temperature  below  185  deg.  Fahr.,  the 
reheater  replacing  the  ordinary  hot-water 
boiler  in  every  respect. 

In  the  diagram  the  main  flow  pipe  (J)  of 
the  hot-water  apparatus  is  shown  placed  in 
the  attic  of  the  building,  and  the  radiators 
(T)  are  shown  connected  to  the  vertical 
risers  on  tho  one-pipe  plan.  This  is  shown 
only  because  the  one-pipe  system  is  in  common 
use  for  hot-water  heating ;  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pipes  may  be  used,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  building. 

From  the  steam  space  of  the  reheater  a 
steam  pine  (G)  rises  to  the  attic,  where,  in 
the  circulator  (B),  it  ends  in  a  noiseless  mix¬ 
ing  apparatus,  for  mixing  the  steam  with  the 
water  rising  through  (L).  As  the  circulator 
is  always  placed  a  certain  distance  below  the 
water-level  in  the  expansion  tank,  it  follows 
that  no  steam  will  enter  the  circulator  as 
long  as  its  pressure,  controlled  by  the  regu¬ 
lator  at  the  boiler,  does  not  exceed  the  water- 
pressure  in  the  circulator.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  simple  movement  of  the  weight  on  the 
regulator  in  the  basement  gives  the  attendant 
means  for  almost  instantly  putting  the  circu¬ 
lator  in  or  out  of  action,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Now,  if  the  steam  is  allowed  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  pressure  to  penetrate  into  the  circulator 
and  to  mix  itself  with  the  water  there,  the 
result  will  be  that  this  water,  rising  up  to  the 
expansion  tank,  will  have  a  very  strong 
admixture  of  steam  bubbles,  making  the 
specific  gravity  of  this  part  of  the  water 
column  in  the  rising  pipe  less  than  half  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  column  of  water  at 
boiling  point  without  the  admixture  of  steam. 
The  increased  velocity  in  the  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus,  as  soon  as  steam  enters  the 
circulator,  is  due  to  this  great  diminution  in 
specific  gravity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  of  rising  water. 

When  the  water  reaches  the  expansion  ta,nk 
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the  steam  contained  in  the  bubbles  will  be 
discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  so 
that  when  descending  through  the  hot-water 
main  pipe  (J)  the  water  will  be  once  more 
perfectly  free  from  steam. 

The  steam  discharged  fi-om  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  expansion  tank  will  reach 
the  condenser  (C)  through  the  overflow  pipe 
(H),  where  it  will  be  reduced  to  water  and 
returned  through  a  special  return  pipe  (R)  to 
the  boiler.  The  condenser  consists  of  a  steam 
jacket  or  a  series  of  tubes  inserted  on  the 
main  rising  pipe  (L).  Its  condensing  surface 
is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  steam  discharged 
from  the  expansion  tank,  the  volume  of  this 
steam  always  being  in  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  water  passing  through  the 
hot-water  system.  To  give  an  outlet  for  what 
air  is  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tank,  in  the  overflow  pipe,  and  in  the  con¬ 
denser,  before  steam  penetrates  the  circulator, 
an  automatic  air-valve  is  fixed  on  the  con¬ 
denser. 

The  possibility  of  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  flow  mains  of  a  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  the  boiling 
point  gives  a  considerable  saving  in  heating 
surface  without  danger  of  overboiling,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
water  allows  of  carrying  the  heat  to  very 
great  distances  from  the  boiler  and  of  using 
pipes  of  only  one-fourth  the  sectional  area 
required  by  ordinary  low-pressure  hot-water 
heating. 

The  Reck  system  is  simple  to  work,  as  it 
is  self-controlling.  It  cannot  overheat  the 


water,  and  it  regulates  the  combustion  in  the 
boiler  automatically,  so  that  no  waste  of 
fuel  can  occur.  The  whole  system  is  so 
simple  that  the  management  of  the  apparatus 
may  quite  safely  be  left  to  unskilled  servants. 

It  is  an  economical  system  to  work,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  capable  of  raising;  and  lowering 
the  heat  in  a  very  short  time,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  easily  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  Containing  a  smaller  body  of  water, 
it  naturally  requires  a  smaller  quantity  of  fuel 
to  raise  the  heat  and  to  maintain  it  than 
does  an  ordinary  hot-water  system. 

As  all  the  water  produced  by  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
boiler,  the  water  line  will  remain  constant 
without  any  special  feeding  apparatus. 

The  strong  circulation  produced  by  the 
Reck  circulator  allows  the  apparatus  to  be 
fitted  up  almost  regardless  of  levels.  It_  is 
as  effective  in  its  work  when  all  the  heating 
surface  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  boiler,  or 
even  lower,  as  when  it  is  on  spme  higher 
level.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  sunk 
heating  chambers — the  boiler  need  not  be  the 
lowest  part  of  the  system.  It  makes  a  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  more  sightly,  because  it  uses 
smaller  pipes.  It  conveys  the  heat  further 
and  into  difficult  places. 

In  conclusion,  the  Reck  system  makes  it 
easy  to  solve  problems  in  heating  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  most  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  of  the  cii'culator  on  the 
motion  of  the  water  is  practically  independent 
of  the  levels  of  the  radiating  surfaces  in 
relation  to  the  level  of  the  boiler.” 


A— Expansion  tank. 
B— Circulator. 

C — Condenser. 

D— Re-lieater. 

E— Boiler, 


G — Steam  pipe  to  circulator. 

H — Overflow  pipe. 

J— Main  liot-water  flow  pipe. 

K— Main  hot-water  return  pipe. 

L — Main  hot-water  pipe  from  re- 
heater  to  circulator. 


M— Motor  pipe. 

N — Automatic  air- valve. 
P — Valve  on  steam  pipe. 
R— Condensation  pipe. 

T — Radiators. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Council  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at 
the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  S.W. 

Loan. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to 
the  London  County  Council  for  an  advance 
of  14.961Z.  for  the  purpose  of  certain  street 
improvements  and  sewer  works. 

Paving  of  Streets  round  Eingsway.-i The 
Works  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  proposal  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  pave  with  asphalte  the 
street  east  of  Kingsway  leading  from  the 
south  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  be  approved. 

Paving  Estimates.— The  Works  Committee 
submitted  a  further  report  on  the  annual  esti¬ 
mates  for  paving  works,  and  recommended 
that  the  sum  of  32,992k  be  approved.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

London  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill.-X 
letter  was  received  from  the  Kensington 
Borough  Council  enclosing  copies  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  the  recent  conference  of 
local  authorities.  It  was  resolved  to  inform 
the  Borough  Council  of  the  steps  already  taken 
by  the  City  Council  to  oppose  the  Bill. 


RURAL  HOUSING  QUESTION  AND  THE 
BY-LAWS. 

Mr.  Walter  Lono,  President  of  the- Local 
Government  Board,  received  a  deputation  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  organised  by  the  Workmen's 
National  Housing  Council  on  the  subject  of 
rural  by-laws.  The  deputation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams.  It  was  urged 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  by-laws 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  any  modifi¬ 
cations  with  regard  to  materials  and  provisions 
for  health,  safety,  and  stability  must  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Mr.  Robert  Williams  said  that  they 
desired  to  dissociate  themselves  entirely  from 
those  who  decried  by-laws  and  their  adminis¬ 
tration;.  Acknowledging,  as  they  did,  the 
great  need  of  more  and  better  houses,  they 
desired  to  do  their  utmost  to  further  any 
efforts  that  were  being  made  to  supplv  the 
want ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  not 
be  a  party  to  ill-built,  cramped  houses,  con¬ 
structed  of  flimsy  materials  on  the  score  of 
cheapness  and  regardless  of  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions.  It  was  said  that  the  labourer  could  not 
pay  more  than  8k.  a  year;  therefore  his  house 
must  be  reduced  in  cost,  so  that  the  ot.  rent 
should  give  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  law 
out.  If  the  labourer  were  paid  4Z.  more  a 
year  he  would  be  able  to  pay  12k  rent, 
seemed  to  them  that  that  was  pre-eminen  y 
an  agitation  to  keep  wages  down  to  tneir 
present  low  level.  .  ... 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  said  he  thought  it  wa 
perfectly  possible  to  conform  to  every  healtlitu 
regulation  and  to  build  in  accordance  with  W 
Local  Government  Board  regulations  cottages 
that  would  not  disfigure  the  face  01 

C°Mr.r  Lambert  and  Mr.  Gwynne  having  also 

PMr.  Long,  in  reply,  said  that,  though  the 
deputation  was  very  interesting,  it  was 
unnecessary.  The  general  principles  whicn 
had  advocated  had  always  been  advoca-  _ 
maintained  by  the  Local  Government  B  a 
So  long  as  the  by-laws  ensured  that  #«j (( 
should  be  well  built,  should  be  san  .  ^ 
suitable  for  human  habitation,  . 

think  that  anyone  had  a  right  to  P  ^ 
Of  the  700  local  authorities  m 
266  had  adopted  even  the  present  mode 
by-laws,  and  the  local  Government 
would  undertake  a  difficult  enterprise  t 

made  the  by-laws  stricter  and  _  then 

on  their  adoption.  His  object  in  ^ 

tions  he  would  make  would  be  *  jjgfficts 

by-laws  to  the  requirements  of  the 

so  that  they  should  be  .adapted ■  diffi- 

number  of  local  authorities.  1  ,  y  |,e 

culty  was  to  frame  by-laws  whic  ,|v 

applicable  to  areas  partly  _  urba ■  J ^  of 

rural,  and  he  was  considering  the >  W°"eet 
introducing  an  intermediate  c  .  ffCre 
such  cases.  Bad  cottages  in  t  ]an<j0wners, 

often  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  •  ot  sll, 

but  inquiry  would  reveal  that  it ij8 „ 
and  that  the  bad  cottages  belonged  to 
speculators  who  lived  at  a  dista  >  was  no 
ably  never  saw  the  buildings.  ,  were 
doubt  that  the  cottages  m  m  y  P  an(j  |],e 
altogether  unsuitable  and  inadeq  >  ne(]y 
Board  would  do  everything  possiffie  to"  -  for 
this  state  of  things.  .  There  ^inigtration 
great  improvement  in  the  j  local 

of  the  by-laws  on  the  P  .  deputa- 
authorities,  and  the  members  pressure 

tion  might  do  useful  work  by  ^ n  the  l°c? 
to  bear  on  their  representative  £  tlieir 

bodies  to  secure  a  better  discharge 
duties. 
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OBITUARY. 

nnfflOH.-Mr.  John  Chappell  Jackson,  of 
J Shffi and  Town  Hall-chambers,  Borough, 
J  i  h«°nccnmbod  to  injuries  he  received  by 

1.11  f“m  his  bicycle  a  few  days  ago.  Mr 
»  ,  was  born  in  1872,  and  was  a  pupil 
tlr  Augustas  E.  Hughes,  of  Mortimer. 
”,  TV  He  was  employed  as  architect  for 
rtarebuiidiug  ;i  enlargement  of  many  large 
:  '  r0  ,  I.  , ,  in  various  parts  of  London, 
lgJ,  Scm  being  the  BlaSk  Dog.  in  ' Vaux- 
ffifalk  the  Bull’s  Head,  in  Ben  Jonson- 
hall-walK,  th  fishmongers’  Arms, 

5i-gS  for  Messrs.  Watney,  Coombe, 

fe  JIoaitlsoN. — The  death,  on  February  11, 
•  nnnounced  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Janies  Morrison, 
ill  O.E.,  aged  65  years,  who  as  a  pupil 
iJrnmrnniod  fin'd  Kelvin  for  the  laying  of 
£  fat  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  We  read 
inthe  Times  that,  after  having. been  employed 
as  engineer  in  charge  for  the  since  dismantled 
railway  from  Shanghai  to  Wusung  he  estab- 
B  himself  in  practice,  as  a  civil  engineer 
i,  S.nahai,  where  he  played  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  as  member  of  the  Mum- 
Pi  "i  Council  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
Volunteer  Corps.  In  1885  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Gratton,  and  the 
S  m  of  Morrison  St  Gratton  carried  out  many 
important  engineering  and  architectural  works 
n  Shanghai.  After  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
hip  three  year  ago,  Mr.  Morrison  came  to 
London,  and  was  appointed  consulting 
ensincer  for  tho  Shanghai-Nonkmg  railway 
“Station  with  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  and 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Barry. 

Mr.  Wilson.— The  death  is  also  announced 
nf  Air.  George  Wilson,  D.Sc.,  and  A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Mr  Wilson,  who  died  in  his  33rd  year,  was 
Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering  at  Leeds  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  had  previously  been  Demonstrator 
in  Engineering  at  Owens  College. 

Mr  George  E.  Lowry.— We  have  to  an- 
pounce  tho  depth  of  Mr.  George  Edward 
Lowry,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Lowry, 
builders  and  contractors,  of  Corporation-street, 
Newcastle,  and  resident  at  St.  George  s-ter- 
racc  Jesmond.  Mr.  Lowry,  who  was  40  years 
of  age,  was  a  native  of  Newcastle,  and  for  a 
very  long  period  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
firm,  who  have  carried  out  some  extensive  con¬ 
tracts.  The  most  important  of  late  were  the 
erection  of  the  Laing  Art  Gallery,  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Grey-street,  and 
the  Sun  Insurance  Offices  in  Collingwood- 
street,  Newcastle.  He  was  well  known  amongst 
builders,  architects,  and  contractors  of  the 
North  of  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child.- 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Firvale,  Sheffield.— The  nave  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  at  Firvale, 
Sheffield,  has  just  been  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sheffield.  The  church  is  built  to 
accommodate  750  people,  and  is  in  the  Early 
English  style.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a 
tower  and  spire  to  be  raised  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Mr.  Longden  the  contractor. 

Catholic  Church,  Ashington,  Northumber¬ 
land.— The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Catholic 
church  has  just  been  blessed  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot,  of  St.  Edmonsbury.  The  new 
church,  which  is  situated  on-  the  main 
thoroughfare  at  the  corner  of  Station-road 
and  Park-road,  will  be  a  brick  building  with 
Gothic  windows  and  chancel.  The  nave  _  will 
be  about  78  ft.  in  length  and  32  ft.  in  width, 
the  edifice  being  computed  to  seat  fully  500 
worshippers.  It  will  be  provided  with  a  side 
chapel  and  a  baptistry.  A  cloister,  12  ft. 
wide  and  33  ft.  long,  will  connect  the  church 
with  the  presbytery.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  Walker,  of  Newcastle,  the  building 
contractors  being  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Brown,  of 
Amble.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  is  2,5001. 

Ecclesall  Church,  near  Sheffield.— Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  of  Hampstead,  has  prepared 
plans  for  the  proposed  enlargement  of  Eoele- 
sall  Church.  The  proposed  alterations  consist 
of  the  addition  of  a  large  transept  and  choir, 
with  aisles,  to  the  east  of  the  present  building, 
the  existing  small  chancel  recess  and  east 
wall  of  which  are  to  be  taken  down,  and  the 
galleries  in  the  present  nave  removed.  The 
whole  of  the  seating  of  the  existing  part,  of 
the  church  will  be  renewed,  and  the  organ  is 
to  be  moved  from  its  present  .position  to  a 
gallery  at  the  north  end  of  the  new  transept. 
The  style  of  the  new  work  is  to  be  Early 
English,  local  stone  being  used  for  the  walls, 
and  the  new  timber  roofs  to  be  covered  with 
Westmorland  slates. 

Wesleyan  Church.  Cork.— The  opening  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  church,  which  has:  been  erected 
at  Cork,  took  place  recently.  The  building 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  1,4503.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  about  250.  The 


architects  were  Messrs.  Sames  &  Henshaw. 

Mr.  A.  Blain  was  the  contractor  for  the  work, 
with  the  following  sub-contractors: — Mr.  R. 
Hutton,  joinery ;  Mr.  Harrison,  Ulverston, 
plumbing  and  painting;  Mr.  J.  Chippendale, 

:  Grange,  plastering  and  slating. 

Parish  Room  and  Vestry,  Ipswich. — On  the 
23rd  ult.,  the  new  parish  room  and  vestry 
which  have  been  added  to  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Ipswich,  were  opened.  The  vestry  consists  of 
a  room  23  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  long,  with  lava¬ 
tory  accommodation  adjoining  at  one  end. 
The  new  building  is  built  of  red  brick,  and 
faced,  where  seen,  with  flint  and  stone  dress¬ 
ings  ;  the  floor  is  laid  with  pitch-pine  blocks. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  E.  Catchpole  & 
Sons,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Burgess. 

Alterations  to  the  Town  Hall,  Folkestone. 

; — The  improvements  which  are  being  made  to 
tho  Folkestone  Town  Hall  are  now  nearly 
completed.  On  entering  the  main  entrance  on 
the  left,  what  was  the  police  court  has  been 
curtailed  in  length  and  converted  into  a  com¬ 
mittee-room,  that  which  used  to  be  on  the 
right  having  been  transformed  into  other 
rooms,  the  office  of  the  Chief  Constable  occupy¬ 
ing  the  corner,  next  to  it  being  the  Town  Sei> 
geant’s  office,  and  in  rear  of  it  a  lavatory. 
The  main  staircase  of  stone  (to  the  large  hall) 
has  been  transferred  to  a  position  behind  the 
committee-room,  and  it  debouches  on  to  a 
landing  formed  of  a  space  cut  off  from  the 
old  assembly-room.  On  the  right  at  the  top 
is  the  enlarged  council  chamber,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  former  chamber  with  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  top  of  the  staircase. 
The  floor  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
weak,  and  a  new  one  was  constructed.  The 
seating  accommodation  is  augmented  by  the 
extension  of  the  balcony,  and  also  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  gallery  at  the  rear,  which  covers 
the  space  formerly  filled  with  lumber.  The 
gallery  is  approached  by  a,  separate  stair¬ 
case,  as  is  also  the  balcony,  the  entrance  to  the 
stairway  to  the  latter  being  from  the  landing 
outside  the  main  hall  and  the  council  chamber. 
The  police  cqurt  is  a  new  apartment.  At  the 
back  of  the  police  court  are  two  cells  for 
prisoners,  and  on  the  same  floor  a.re  magis¬ 
trates’  retiring-room,  two  consulting-rooms, 
lavatory,  etc.  The  main  door  of  the  police 
court  faces  the  main  door  of  the  building. 
The  police  station  and  offices  are  situated  in 
the  basement,  the  principal  apartment  being 
the  police  muster-room.  There  are  five  cells 
for  prisoneTS,  all  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  two  above,  and  lined  with  brown 
enamelled  bricks.  All  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments  are  floored  with  wood  blocks.  The 
whole  building  will  be  warmed,  by  means  of  a 
low-pressure  system  of  hot-water  apparatus, 
and  radiators  are  placed  in  the  halls  and  cor¬ 
ridors.  Electric  light  is  provided  throughout 
;the  building.  The  large  hall  and  gallery,  the 
council  chamber,  the  police  court,  and  cells 
are  ventilated  by  means  of  exhaust  fans  driven 
by  electricity.  The  wood-block  floors  have 
been  put  in  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Son,  of 
London ;  the  mosaic  flooring  in  the  entrance 
by  Messrs.  Diespeker  &  Co.,  of  London;  the 
heating  and  ventilating  appliances  by  Messrs. 
1  Jones  &  Son,  London ;  the  electric  light  in¬ 
stallation  and  fittings  by  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Folkestone;  and  tho  fireproof  floors  by 
Messrs.  Banks  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  general 
,  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Parsons, 
j  the  architect  being  Mr.  Reginald  Pope.  Mr. 

,  Lepper  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Town  Depot,  Ilford. — The  new  depot  at 
i  Ilford  was  opened  a  short  time  ago.  The 
buildings  have  a  frontage  to  Ley-street  of 
1  about  350  ft.,  with  a  building-line  set  back 
!  15  ft.,  and  are  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall  and 
;  ornamental  wrought-iron  fence  in  panels.  The 
j  main  entrance  is  from  Ley-street,  and  is  about 
30  ft.  wide,  situate  between  the  cottages  and 
the  office  block.  A  weighbridge,  by  Messrs. 
Pooley  &  Son,  to  weigh  up  to  10  tons,  is 
placed  in  this  entrance,  adjoining  which  is  a 
weigh  office  and  general  clerks’  office.  Load- 
I  ing  out  from  this  office,  with  an  entrance  from 
and  overlooking  the  yard,  is  the  foremen’s 
office.  In  continuation  of  this  block  are 
:  separate  stores  for  tools,  oils,  etc.  An  open 
shed  separates  those  buildings  from  the  stable 
,  block,  having  a  parapet  wall  to  isolate  the 
:  stables  in  case  of  fire.  The  stable  block  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fine  range  of  stalls  for  twenty-four 
horses,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  loose  boxes,  and  harness-room, 
with  hay  and  corn  store  over,  having  a  fire- 
|  proof  floor,  and  surmounted  by  a  turret  venti¬ 
lator.  Facing  Ley-street,  but  separated  from 
the  depot  itself,  is  a  pair  of  cottages  arranged 
:  for  the  use  of  employees.  At  the  rear  of  the 
site,  and  to  the  left,  are  situate  the  workshops 
!  and  stores.  At  the  back  of  this  building  i.9  an 
open  tar  macadam  store.  The  central  block 
i  comprises  a  roller-house,  with  space  for  two 
i  steam  rollers,  and  men’s  messroom,  with  cook¬ 
ing  range,  tables,  and  seats.  Adjacent  to 


this  room  is  a  lavatory.  The  block  of  build¬ 
ings  to  the  right  of  the  last  comprises  an  open 
cart-shed  for  carts,  with  two  storerooms  over, 
carried  at  the  front  on  steel  stanchions  and 
girders,  and  haying  a  fireproof  floor.  Access 
to  these  stores  is  obtained  by  means  of  an 
exterior  staircase.  Supported  upon  steel 
girders  and  an  arched  concrete  floor  above 
tho  stores  is  a  cast-iron  water  tank  capable  of 
holding  some  40,000  gallons.  The  premises 
are  electrically  lighted  throughout.  The  build¬ 
ings,  ^  on  Ley-street  frontage,  are  faced  with 
red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  terra-cotta, 
etc.,  whilst  at  the  rear  they  are  faced  in 
stock  bricks  with  blue  brick  quoins,  the  whole 
of  tho  roofs  being  slated.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings,  exclusive  of  site  and  all  fittings,  is 
about  10,0007.,  the  contractors  for  tho  work 
being  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Willmott,  of  Ilford, 
the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Samuel  Streeter. 
Mr.  H.  Shaw,  surveyor,  prepared  the  plans. 

Rebuilding  in  High-street1,  Kensington. _ • 

The  old  shops,  houses,  and  back  streets  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  road,  for  a  length  of 
about  200  yds.  eastwards  from  Church-street, 
have  been  pulled  down  for  a  widening  of  the 
roadway  from  43  ft.  to  60  ft.  On  a  portion 
of  the  cleared  ground  a  block  of  buildings  is 
being  erected  for  Messrs.  Barker,  after  plans 
and  designs  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch,  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  several  premises  built  for  that  firm 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  new  build¬ 
ings,  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings,  have  a  frontage  of  80  ft.  to 
the  High-street,  with  a  return  of  about  160  ft. 
in  the  side  street  formed  by  the  widening  of 
Brown’  s-buildings ;  the  block,  seven  stories 
high,  contains  shops  and  showrooms  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors,  and  suites  of  resi¬ 
dential  flats  on  the  floors  above.  New  shops 
are  being  erected  on  the  Church-street  side,  of 
the  same  materials  and  after  a  similar  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  a  fire  brigade  station  is  at  the  end  of 
the  new  side  street;  and  eastwards,  near  the 
gates  of  Palace-gardens,  is  a  large  space  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Crown. 

St.  Hilda’s  Church,  West  Jesmond. — St. 
Hilda’s  Church.  West  Jesmond,  has  just  been 
'consecrated.  The  new  church  is  Early  XVth 
century  in  style,  and  is  built  of  stone  from  the 
Brunton  Quarries.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Westmorland  green  slates,  and  are  con¬ 
structed  of  pitch-pine.  The  main  roof  over 
the  nave  and  chancel  runs  at  the  same  level 
from  east  to  west.  At  the  junction  of  nave  and 
chancel  there  is  an  octagonal  turret,  with  spire 
covered  with  oak  shingles.  The  bell  is  hung 
in  a  stone  turret  adjoining  the  Sunday  school. 
The  aisle  roof  is  of  the  open  timber  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  chancel  pavement  and  that  to 
entrance  porch  is  of  black  and  white  vitreous 
glass  mosaic.  The  chancel  stalls  are  of  oak, 
also  the  pulpit,  Litany  desk,  altar  table,  and 
credence.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  the 
lectern  of  brass.  The  plan  of  the  church 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  vestries, 
and  organ  chamber.  The  south  aisle  has  yet 
to  be  built,  and  when  completed  the  church  will 
seat  500  adults.  Th©  heating  is  by  hot  water 
on  the  low-pressure  system.  The  lighting  will 
be  by  electricity.  The  following  firms  have 
been  employed  on  th©  building: — Mr.  F.  J. 
Hepple,  builder ;  Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons,  heat- 
j  ing  engineers ;  Messrs.  Falconer,  Cross,  &  Co., 
■electrical  engineers;  Messrs.  Rusts  Vitreous 
'  Mosaic  Company,  for  pavements ;  the  North 
j  of  England  School  Furnishing  Company,  for 
chancel  stalls;  Messrs.  Brown  &  Hughes,  for 
pulpit  and  Litany  desk.  Messrs.  Hicks  & 
Charlewood  are  the  architects.  The  cost  of 
the  present  church  is  over  4,0003. 

- *-»— - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Sewage  of  Ditchling.— The  Chailey  Rural 
District  Council  have  received  sanction  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  a  loan  of 
6,2503.  for  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
of  the  parish  of  Ditchling,  and  the  engineers, 
Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  &  Nichols,  have  been 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and 
specifications  to  enable  the  Council  to  invite 
,  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  works. 

The  Ventilation  of  Sewers. — Mr.  Dudfield. 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough 
of  Kensington,  in  his  monthly  report,  says, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  foul  air  from 
,  sewers : — “Attempts  have  been  made  at 
i  sundry  times  to  provide  a  chemical  remedy 
for  the  nuisance.  One  such — successful  as  a 
laboratory  experiment — was  tried  in  Ken¬ 
sington  some  thirty-six  years  ago.  Others 
have  formed  the  subjects  of  patents ;  not 
;one  of  which  has  come  into  general  use,  a 
fairlv  sure  indication  of  their  practical  im 
utility.  The  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  County  Council  alike,  expended 
vast  sums  on  disinfectants  with  the  same 
object,  to  little  purpose.  My  own  view  has 
!  always,  been,  that  abatement  of  nuisance 
I  from  this  cause,  should  bo  sought  by  means 
for  admitting  to  the  sewers  copious  streams 
of  atmospheric  air.” 
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Registration  of  Plumbers.— The  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Grimsby  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  taken  a  forward  step  in  the  sanitary 
administration  of  the  Borough  by  requiring 
that  the  plumbers  employed  upon  Corpora¬ 
tion  work  shall  possess  the  Registered 
Plumber’s  Certificate.  This  decision  fol¬ 
lows  logically  and  usefully  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  in 
the  chief  oentres  of  population.  '  The 
late  Mr.  George  Godwin  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  induced  and 
assisted  the  Company  to  organise  the  regis¬ 
tration  system.  Reference  to  the  Builder  of 
the  period  affords  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  their  views,  which  have  since  been  generally 
adopted. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.— The  Engineer’s 
report  as  to  works  states  that  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  canal  and  docks  has  been  fully 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  waterway  by  means  of  the  dredging 
operations.  The  embankments  and  slopes  of 
the  canal  are  generally  in  good  condition,  and 
the  works  throughout  have  been  efficiently 
maintained.  At  .  Partington  Coal  Basin  two 
additional  hoists,  with  the  necessary  railway 
approaches  thereto,  are  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  A  new  power  station  for  the  supply 
of  hydraulic  power  to  these  hoists  is  also  in 
process  of  construction.  The  leading  jetty  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  65-ft.  lock  at  Irlam  is 
well  advanced  towards  completion.  A  cattle 
stage  with  approaches  has  been  constructed 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  canal  at  Barton, 
and  is  in  use.  The  erection  of  the  coaling 
crane  at  the  new  berth  at  Weaste  has  been 
completed,  and  the  crane  is  in  use.  Addi¬ 
tional  railway  sidings  at  Barton,  Weaste,  and 
Trafford  Wharf  have  been  completed,  and  are 
in  use.  The  leading  jetty  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  65-ft.  lock  at  Mode  Wheel  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  is  nearly  complete.  The 
works  in  connexion  with  the  new  dock  on  the 
site  of  the  old  racecourse,  and  with  the  transit 
sheds  on  the  southerly  side  thereof,  which 
are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt, 
and  others,  under  contracts  with  the  Man¬ 
chester  Dock  and  Warehouse  Extension  Com¬ 
pany,  are  approaching  completion.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  length  of  the  dock  wall,  which 
has  formed  the  dam  between  the  existing 
docks  and  the  new  dock,  is  in  progress.  A 
locomotive  shed  to  the  southward,  and  an 
electric  switch-house  to  the  eastward  of 
No.  9  Dock,  are  in  course  of  erection.  The 
works  required  for  the  deepening  of  the 
length  of  the  canal  between  Latchford  Locks 
and  Irlam  Locks  are  in  progress.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  works  required  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  of  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  estuary  section  of  the  canal  is  being  put 
in  hand. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Lenoir,  the  sculptor  of  the 
monuments  to  Berlioz  and  Cesar  Franck,  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to 
carry  out  a  monument  to  Prud’hon,  the 
painter,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Jardin 

do  l’lnfante  at  the  Louvre. - The  French 

Society  of  Water-colour  Painters  has  opened 
its  exhibition  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery. 
Among  the  best  works  are  those  of  MM.  Guil¬ 
laume,  Scott,  Latouche,  Calbet,  and  Zuber. - 

M.  Besnard  and  M.  Alfred  Boucher  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de 
l'Enseignement  des  Beaux-Arts. - The  Muni¬ 

cipality  of  Auch  have  voted  a  sum  of  a 
million  francs  for  architectural  and  street  im¬ 
provements. - The  municipality  of  Brest  has 

under  consideration  the  building  of  a  school 

for  young  naval  officers. - The  jury  in  the 

competition  for  a  new  Savings  Bank  for 
Toulon  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
M.  Jean  Milloz;  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 

building  is  given  to  M.  Gillet. - M.  Billon 

has  been  elected  President  for  1905  of  the 
Union  Arch itectur ale  of  Lyons. - The  Muni¬ 

cipality  of  Grasse  has  voted  a  sum  of  1,200,000 
francs  to  improvements  in  the  sanitation  of 

the  town. - The  death  is  announced,  at  the 

age  of  67,  of  M.  Jose  Ramon  Llopis,  archi¬ 
tect,.  He  was  a  native  of  Valence,  and  studied 
in  the  Atelier  Guenepin  and  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  He  was  successively  employed, 
in  1864,  at  the  works  of  the  Exhibition,  then 
at  those  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  and  finally 
at  the  Trocadero.  He  was  architect  of  many 
private  buildings.  Pic  was  a  member,  since 
1871  of  the  Societe  Central®  des  Architectes. 

Germany.— In  the  competition  for  designs  for 
a  bank  at  Darmstadt,  the  first  premium  (2,000 
marks)  was  awarded  to  Herr  Paul  Meissner, 
and  the  second  (2,500  marks)  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Herr  Klass  v.  Mack  and  Herr  Vetter- 

lein _ An  exhibition,  entitled  “Art  in  the 

Country  Districts.”  is  being  held  at  the  Art 
Museum  in  Berlin- - The  building  in  pon- 
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nexion  with  the  Technical  School  at  Berlin, 
designed  by  Dr.  Thtir,  and  built  at  a  cost  of 
120,000  marks,  is  now  being  used  for  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  “  German  Chemical  Industry.” 

— The  Market  Hall  at  Cologne,  built  by 
Herr  Schilling,  and  which  is  now  in  use,  cost 

6  million  marks. - The  gymnasium  and  girls’ 

school,  built  from  the  designs  of  Herr  Heid- 

siek,  at  Lubeck,  are  completed. - The 

Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Berlin 
will  be  preserved,  but  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  new  commercial  schools,  and  the 

interior  is  to  be  used  as  a  Lecture  Hall. - An 

Exhibition  of  Japanese  Decorative  Art  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Art  Museum  of  Berlin ;  the 
collection  is  chiefly  the  property  of  Herr  Gus¬ 
tav  Jacoby. - The  Church  of  St.  Michaels  at 

Hildesheim,  which  dates  from  the  Xlth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  to  be  restored. 

Austria. — A  monument  to  the  Emperor 
J osef  is  to  be  unveiled  in  August  at  Dux ;  the 
monument  is  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Park,  and  is  being  executed  by  Professor 
Gerhard.- — -The  building  of  the  Landstrasse 
Theatre  in  Vienna  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
architects,  Franz  Freiherr  von  Kraus  and 
Herr  Josef  Tolk. 

Switzerland. — Some  interesting  frescoes 
have  been  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the 
church  at  Goldbach,  which,  according  to 
Professor  Kiinstler,  date  from  the  IXth  and 

Xth  centuries. - -A  new  secondary  boys’ 

school  is  to  be  built  at  Bern,  for  which  the 

Town  Council  has  voted  930,000  francs. - 

The  death  is  announced  of  Herr  Franz  Alle- 
rnann,  civil  engineer,  at  Bern,  on  February  3, 

in  his  67th  year. - A  concert  hall  is  being 

built  at  St.  Gallen  from  plana  by  Herr  J. 
Kunkler ;  the  hall  is  to  be  completed  by  the 

end  of  the  summer. - The  church  at  Wiiren- 

lingen  is  to  be  restored  under  the  direction  of 

Herr  Betschon. - New  Government  buildings 

are  to  be  erected  at  Bern  at  a  cost  of  600,000 
francs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Mr.  Alfred  Griffin  has  arranged  a  partner¬ 
ship,  as  from  the  27th  ult.,  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Woollard,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  has  hitherto 
practised  at  No.  16,  Finsbury-eircus,  and  the 
joint  practice  will  be  conducted  at  Mr. 
Griffin’s  offices,  34,  Coleman-street,  E.C., 
under  the  style  of  “  Griffin  &  Woollard.” 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Great  Windmill- 
street.— The  Bishop  of  London  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  consider,  and  to  report  upon, 
the  expediency  of  pulling  down  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  in  view  of  the  diminution  of  the 
resident  population.  St.  Peter’s  was  erected 
after  plans  and  designs,  in  the  Decorated  style, 
of  R.  Brandon,  and  consecrated  on  June  12, 
1861,  the  organ  being  by  Gray  &  Davidson, 
.there  are  700  sittings,  and  the  patronage 
vests  in  the  rector  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. 
The  site,  on  the  east  side  of  Great  Windmill- 
street,  adjoins  that  of  the  Argyll  dancing- 
rooms  (formerly  the  tennis  court  of  Piccadilly 
Hall),  since  rebuilt  as  the  Trocadero  Restau¬ 
rant. 

Memorial  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
Kineton,  Gloucestershire. — The  memorial 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby  de  Broke  by  his  relations  and  the 
members  of  the  Warwickshire  Hunt  has  now 
been  completed  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Kine¬ 
ton.  It  consists  of  a  reredos,  chancel  screen, 
organ  case  and  panelling  in  oak.  The  reredos 
consists  of  a  triple  canopy  of  vaulted  wood¬ 
work,  crowned  by  small  pinnacles  and  crest¬ 
ing,  in  the  Jacobean  style,  in  keeping  with 
the  altar  and  sanctuary  chairs.  On  each  side 
of  the  reredos  and  round  the  sanctuary  is 
panelling  in  three  rows,  of  which  the  two 
lower  are  a  variety  of  the  linen  pattern. 
The  organ  case  is  a  complete  work  of  itself,  of 
Renaissance  design.  At  the  bottom  it  is 
divided  into  three  panels,  of  which  one  at  the 
side  forms  a  door,  while  the  two  centre  ones 
form  a  sliding  cover  to  the  keyboard.  Above 
is  a  beam  carrying  brackets  ornamented  with 
the  heads  of  cherubims,  and  these  carry  the 
pipes,  and  from  them  run  up  light  p'illars 
surmounted  by  crowns  and  joined  by  scroll¬ 
work.  The  chancel  screen  is  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  consisting  of  arches  of 
Renaissance  tracery  to  match  the  reredos,  and 
carrying  a  frieze  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  over 
the  centre  one  being  a  broken  gable.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  screen  consist  of  solid 
panelling.  The  whole  is  carried  out  in 
Austrian  oak,  fumed  and  waxed  to  a  dark 
colour,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Mcher  All.  A.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Garbie.  of  Aberdeen. 

_  “The  Municipal  Year  Book.”— “The 
Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1905,  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Donald,  and 
issued  by  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  Salisbury- 
square,  E.C.,  shows  an  increase  in  size  in 
comparison  with  last  issqe,  The  present 


edition  has  been  revised,  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  various  sections,  and  new 
information  has  been  introduced.  A  brief 
review  is  given  of  the  work  of  each  local 
authority  in  alphabetical  order,  under  the 
name  of  the  city,  town,  or  district,  and 
statistics  for  general  comparative  purposes 
can  easily  be  obtained.  The  eighteen  sections 
of  the  book  are  in  the  following  order  •  —(1) 
London  Municipal  Government  (County 
Council,  City  Corporation,  Borough  Councils, 
Water  Board,  Asylums  Board,  etc.,  etc)  (2 
Municipal  Government  in  England  ’and 
W  ales,  (3)  Municipal  Government  in  Scotland 
(4)  Local  Government  in  Ireland,  (5)  Water 
supply,  _  (6)  Gas  Supply,  (7)  Tramways.  (8) 
Electricity  Supply,  (9)  Housing  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes,  (10)  Markets,  (11)  Telephones,  (12) 
oaths  and  Wash-houses,  (13)  Education,  14 
Libraries,  (15)  Cemeteries,  (16)  Refuse  and 
.  sewage  Disposal,  (17)  Local  Taxation  Re¬ 
turns,  (18)  Municipal  Trading.  There  is  also 
1  directory  of  the  principal  societies  and 
organisations  connected  with  the  various 
.  branches  of  local  government.  We  have 
tested  the  book  in  various  ways,  and  have 
found  it  a  well-arranged  and  reliable  work. 

Sale  of  Art  Books. — Messrs.  Lawrie’s  joint 
collection  of  art  books,  consisting  of  111  lots, 
was  sold  for  1,043/.  6s.  at  Christie’s  rooms  last 
week.  The  chief  items  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:— History  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  1899-1901,  A.  Graves  &  W.  V. 
Cronin,  623. ;  two,  copies  of  John  Smith’s 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  most 
Eminent  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  Painters, 
58 1. ;  J.  Chaloner  Smith’s  British  Mezzotinto 
Portraits,  1884,  an  illustrated  edition,  381; 
Lodge’s  Portraits,  proofs  on  India  paper,  in 
six  volumes,  24 1. ;  Sir  E.  J.  Povnter’s  National 
Gallery,  1899-1900,  and  L.  Cust’s  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  1901-2,  five  volumes,  22/.; 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s  Gainsborough  and 
his  Place  in  Art,  1898,  113.,  and  his  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  1901,  5  guineas;  Galerie  du  Palais 
Royal,  with  upwards  of  350  highly-finished 
engravings  by  J.  Couchee,  1781-1808,  20/.; 
W.  Bode  &  C.  II.  de  Groot’s  Complete 
Works  of  Rembrandt,  Paris,  1897-1902,  50/.; 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  Works,  500  mezzo¬ 
tint  engravings  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  and  others, 
five  _  volumes,  783.  Amongst  other  lots  were 
Christie’s  Sale  Catalogues  of  many  celebrated 
collections,  such  as  the  Pendei-,  Magniac, . 
Hope,  and  others,  and  a  set,  in  seventy-throe^ 
volumes,  of  French  Picture  Sale  Catalogues,  ^ 
1767-1896,  393. 

Tee-Squares  and  Set-Squares.— Messrs. 
Longmans,  the  well-known  publishers,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  a  certain  class  of  draw¬ 
ing-instruments  as  a  speciality,  send  sonic 
tee-squares  on  Professor  Low’s  patent  model. 
We  have  before  referred  to  the  set-squares, 
which  are  made  with  a  thin  coating  of  cellu¬ 
loid  on  each  face,  which,  while  it  is  easy  to 
keep  clean,  keeps  the  actual  drawing  edge  of 
the  square  away  from  contact  with  the  paper, 
and  thus  lessens  the  liability  to  blots  from 
an  overful  pen.  They  now  send  us  a  senes 
of  tee-squares  made  on  the  same  principle, 
which  has  the  same,  advantages  as  in  the  set- 
squares.  They  look  very  neat  and  clean,  and 
will  probably  pick  up  less  dirt  and  dust  than 
a  plain  wooden  blade,  and  the  prices  are  not 
high :  but  the  wood  blade  which  forms  tho 
foundation  for  the  celluloid  face  is  not  quite 
thick  enough,  or  else  is  not  hal'd  enough 
wood,  to  ensure  the  stiffness  desirable  in  a 
tee-square.  The  makers  had  bettor  alter  this 
even  at  the  cost  of  raising  the  price  a  little : 
a  tee-square  of  which  the  blade  is  at  all 
elastic  will' not  recommend  itself  in  the  long 
run,  however  neat  and  clean  is  its  finish.  Ihe 
makers  have  also  produced  some  extra  largo 
set-squares,  17  in.  on  the  longest  side,  which  are 
most  useful ;  and  these  arc  thick  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  •  and  will  work  well.  Messrs.  H"1?; 
mans  send  us  also  a  sample  of  the  “Vector 
set-square,  a  very  useful  instrument.  inIS 
a  set-square  with  most  of  the  area  next  tnc 
hypothenuse  cut  out — i.e.,  it  has  only  tw 
ruling  sides,  the  vertical  and  the  horizonta , 
and  in  the  angle  between  them  is  fixed a , 
circular  brass  hinge  to  which  is  attacnea 


movable  arm  which  can  set  at  any  a.,6.~  , 

within  the  limits  of  the  vertical. and  homo 
limbs,  and  can  thus  supply  parallel  lines 

thing  often  required  >" 


various  angles ; 
plan-drawing. 

Bungalows  and  Building  By-laws.— A  letter 
has  been  sent  by  the  Local  Government  JJ 
to  the  Rural  Council  of  Hayfield,  m  the  Fe»K 
district  of  Derbyshire.  In  the  Peak  district 
of  Derbyshire,  many  citizens  of  Sheffield 
Manchester  have  erected  residences  01 
bungalow  type,  and  some  of  these  do  no 
form  in  some  respects  to  the  requiremen 
the  local  by-laws.  Quite  recently,  cases 
kind  have  occurred  in  the  Hayfield  1  .  ’ 

and  the  District  Council  have  written 
Local  Government  Board,  asking  to  be  ®, 
dsoretion^ry  powers  as  regards  the  app 
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n(  the  by-laws— which  are  only  of  recent 
^mnilation— to  buildings  of  an  exceptional 
2S  The  letter  from  the  Local  Govern- 
Board  was  as  follows “  The  Board  are 
Sre  of  the  observations  of  the  Court  in 
case  of  Salt  v.  Scott  Hall,  to  which  you 
have  referred  them.  Although  there  may 
be  individual  cases  in  which  a  dispensing 
nower  might  occasionally  be  thought  useful, 
the  Board  feel  that  the  reservation  to  local 
authorities  of  a  general  power  of  relaxing  the 
uromiom  of  their  by-laws  at  will  would  not 
improbably  lead  to  difficulties  more  serious 
than  those  which  the  absenoe  of  such  power 
produces;  and  it  is,  therefore,  .  contrary  to 
their  practice  to  allow  clauses  giving  such  a 
power.  The  proper  course  for  the  District 
Council  to  adopt  would  seem  to  be  to  consider 
the  modification  or  division  of  the  existing  by¬ 
laws  and,  so  far  as  the  Board  are  aware,  this 
could  be  done  without  entailing  material  ex¬ 
pense  beyond  that  of  printing.  A  copy  of  a 
clause,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  local 
authorities,  exempting  small  dwelling-houses, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  size  and 
position,  from  the  operation  of  the  by-laws 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  walls,  is 
enclosed  herewith,  and  I  am  to  suggest  that 
the  Council’s  object  might,  to  some  extent,  be 
met  by  the  adoption  of  a  by-law  based  on  this 
clause.  The  Board,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Council  would  be  well  advised  to 
consider  whether  some  more  general  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  in 
force  might  not  with  advantage  be  made.  The 
Council  might  make  a  series,  based  on  the 
rural  model,  with  respect  to  new  buildings, 
and  certain  matters  in  connexion  with  new 
buildings  of  which  copies  are  enclosed.  This 
series  could  be  supplemented,  if  need  be,  by 
some  provisions  with  respect  to  new  streets 
and  the  structure  of  walls,  etc.,  for  securing 
stability  and  the  prevention  of  fire  derived 
from  the  urban  model  as  to  new  streets  and 
buildings  of  which  copies  are  also  enclosed. 
The  Board  will  be  prepared  to  consider  any 
proposal  which  the  Rural  District  Council  may 
make  with  a  view  to  framing  by-laws  more 
suitable  to  the  district  than  the  by-laws  at 
present  in  force.  It  would  be  open  to  the 
Council  to  frame  different  series  for  the  urban 
and  rural  portions  of  the  district,  provided 
those  portions  could  be  clearly  defined  so  that 
the  series  in  force  in  any  particular  place 
could  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  by-laws 
by  any  person  interested.  The  Board  requests 
that  any  proposals  of  the  Council  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  model  forms  for  their  pre¬ 
liminary  approval  before  any  steps.  are  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
by-laws,  and  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Board  if  the  draft  by-laws  were  submitted  in 
duplicate.” 

Williamson  Park,  Lancaster. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing,  on  February  22,  of  the  Lancaster  Town 
Council,  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Ashton 
had  undertaken  to  supplement  his  recent  muni¬ 
ficent  gifts  to  the  town  by  an  offer  to  defray 
the  further  expense  (from  5,000Z.  to  6,000Z.)  of 
improving  and  beautifying  Williamson  Park 
by  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  and  palmhouse, 
a  bandstand,  and  other  ornamental  accessories, 
for  which  Mr.  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  has  prepared 
the  plans  and  designs.  In  November,  last  year, 
Lord  Ashton  agreed  to  expend  a  minimum 
amount  of  50,00OZ.  upon  new  municipal  build¬ 
ings  at  Lancaster,  to  take  over  and  maintain 
the  present  town  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town,  and  to  give  from  25,0002.  to  30,0002.  for 
the  buildings  in  the  park,  together  with  2,0002. 
as  endowment. 

Accident  Insurance  Offices,  Norwich  — 
Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  &  Co.  ask  us  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  fire-resisting  floors  in  this  build¬ 
ing,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  are  on  their 
system, 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.— The 
Keport  No.  91  of  this  Committee,  just  issued, 
records  the  result  of  tests  for  resistance  to 
are  of  the  electro-glazed  casements  of  the 
u  .1  nSL'  Syndicate.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
1  .  that  this  very  neat-looking  system  of 
glazing,  in  which  the  metal  joinings  of  the 
are  much  thinner  than  can  be  attained 
inth  leaded  lights,  proved  quite  efficient 
against  fire.  The  fire  test  lasted  three-quarters 
ol  an  hour,  attaining  a  temperature  of  1,500 
eg.  tahr.  The  following  is  the  summary  of 
result  in  the  Committee’s  Report: — “The 
squares  of  electro-glazing  in  each  of  the  lights 
commenced  to  crack  immediately  after  the  gas 
TJJ. ht  an(*  other  squares  continued  cracking 
wing  the  test.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  glaz- 
g  in  the  two  teak  frames  commenced  bulg- 
<SL°rv  toyards  the  fire,  and  the 

w»L‘Y  ^  r,om  the  fire ;  this  bulging  in- 
Hn  id07rin^  the  test  from  i  in.  (-0063  m.)  to 
L'  if127  teak  ^ame  (No.  1)  which 

in?  fwiine3*i7  ?usk.on  the  fire  side  was  burn- 
d  ™  'y  ’  the  burning  subsequently  decreased 
fnrtr'm  renew’0d  in  twenty-one  minutes.  In 
7  minute«  the  teak  transom  of  this  frame 


was  aglow  on  the  side  away  from  the  fire. 
The  glass  was  not  displaced  from  its  electro¬ 
glazing  in  any  of  the  lights.  On  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  water  at  forty -five  minutes,  the 
whole  of  the  glazing  was  covered  with  small 
hair  cracks,  presenting  a  frosted  appearance, 
but  was  not  displaced.  There  were  indications 
that  fire  had  passed  between  the  glazing  and 
the  wood  frames.  The  fire  did  not  pass 
through  the  glazing.” 

Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwell¬ 
ings  Company. — The  thirty-eighth  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Company  gives  the  details  of  their 
London  properties  as  follows: — Shaftesbury 
Parle,  Battersea,  42£  acres;  thirty  shops,  1,135 
single  houses,  thirty-three  double  houses  (two 
tenants  each),  and  one  block  of  twenty-two 
tenements;  rental  for  the  year,  29,2742.  9s.  5d., 
being  an  increase  of  2082.  Is.  5d.  Queen’s 
Park,  Harrow-road,  76  acres;  116  shops,  2,071 
single  houses,  108  double  houses  (two  tenants 
each),  and  a  public  hall ;  rental  for  the  year, 
66,5012.  12s.  10d.,  being  an  increase  of 

424Z.  8s.  5d.  Noel  Park,  Wood  Green,  N.,  100 
acres;  eighty-five  shops,  1,226  single  houses, 
and  225  double  houses  (two  tenants  each), 
covering  more  than  half  the  area;  rental  for 
the  year,  31,534Z.  19s.  lid.,  being  an  increase 
of  733Z.  5s.  lid.  During  1904,  150  single  houses 
and  fifty-one  double  houses  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  a  large  number  of  these  have  been 
let.  Besides  these,  110  single  houses  were  com¬ 
menced,  and  will  be  completed  during  1905. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  174  single  houses 
during  1905.  Leigham  Court,  Streatham,  S.W., 
66  acres;  thirty-three  shops,  eighteen  flats,  355 
houses,  and  530  maisonnettes.  Besides  these, 
forty-one  houses  are  finished  or  structurally 
complete,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
during  1905.  Rental  for  the  year,  24.742Z.  7s.  6d., 
being  a  decrease  of  151Z.  12s.  4d.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  during  1905  to  erect  a  few  houses  at  the 
Streatham  High-road  end  of  Downton-avenue 
should  the  demand  for  houses  increase.  Block 
buildings,  rental  for  the  year,  34,313Z.  15s.  Id., 
being  a  decrease  of  199Z.  9s.  5d.,  owing  to  shops 
at  Lisson-grove  remaining  vacant  during  part 
of  the  year.  Mr.  H.  B.  Measures,  having 
been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  as  the  Director  of  Barrack  Construction, 
has  resigned  the  position  of  the  Company’s 
architect,  which  he  had  filled  for  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  G.  J.  Earle,  who  has  been  con¬ 
fidentially  associated  with  Sir  Richard  Far- 
rant  for  the  past  eleven  years  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Company,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  surveyor,  with  superintendence 
of  the  architectural  staff,  and  it  has  therefore 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  fill  in  any  other 
way  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Measures’ 
resignation. 

Proposed  Sewage  Works,  Taunton.— Colonel 
A.  J.  Hepper,  D.S.O.,  R.E.,  an  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Taunton,  on  the 
21st  ult.,  concerning  an  application  by  the 
Taunton  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
a  further  sum  of  10,000z.  for  the  purpose  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works.  The 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  G.  H.  Kite)  explained  the 
reasons  for  the  application,  and  described  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  sewage  works,  ending 
with  the  adoption  of  the  septic  tank  system. 
Through  the  construction  of  the  new  works  the 
cost  of  working  had  been  reduced  from  800Z.  a 
year  in  1899  to  470Z.  last  year.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Martin,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Westminster,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cameron, 
Commin,  &  Martin,  engineers  to  the  Septio 
Tank  Syndicate,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Richardson, 
C.E.,  gave  evidence,  after  which  the  inquiry 
closed. 

A  Bradford  Arbitration.— Mr.  J.  J.  Wright 
sat,  on  the  20th  ult.,  as  arbitrator  in  a  High 
Court  action,  brought  bv  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Darnes,  masons  and  builders,  of  71,  Derby- 
road,  Thornbury,  against  Messrs.  A.  &  W. 
Duckett,  stone  merchants,  of  Wensley  Bank, 
Thornton-road,  Thornton,  to  recover  a  sum  of 
179Z.  11s.  5d.,  the  balance  due  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  of  twenty-nine  dwelling-houses  at  Wood- 
hall-terrace,  Thornbury.  The  hearing  of  the 
arbitration  proceedings  took  place  at  the  Talbot 
Hotel,  Bradford.  Mr.  Henry  Waddington  re¬ 
presented  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  A.  Y.  Ham¬ 
mond  the  defendants.  The  plaintiffs,  it  was 
shown,  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  building 
of  the  houses  in  question.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  were  three  times  altered,  and  even¬ 
tually  an  agreement  was  come  to  that  the 
masons’  and  bricklayers’  work  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  sum  of  2,420Z.,  the  houses  to  be 
finished  in  every  respect  like  the  first  seven 
houses,  counting  from  the  south  end  of  the 
same  street,  not  exclusive  of  the  end  house. 
The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  in  the  performance 
of  the  contract  extra  work  to  the  extent  of 
90Z.  0s.  7d.  was  executed,  either  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  or 
of  special  instructions  of  the  defendants  them¬ 
selves.  The  defendants  had,  it  was  contended, 
paid  in  cash  or  in  material  a  sum  of 


2,330Z.  9s.  l^d.,  and  there  was  a  balance 
claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  of  179Z.  11s.  5d.  The 
defendants,  for  their  part,  contended  that  the 
work  done  and  claimed  for  as  extras  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  contract  price,  and  they 
denied  that  there  was  any  balance  owing 
They  counter-claimed  for  25Z.,  of  which 
16Z.  9s.  3d.  was  special  damages  on  particular 
items.  The  arbitrator  went  in  detail  into 
the  various  matters  in  dispute,  and  will  give 
his  award  in  the  usual  way  .—Yorkshire 
Observer. 

War  Memorial,  Perth.— The  Black  Watch 
Memorial  in  St.  John’s  (East  Parish)  Church, 
Perth,  has  been  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  K.T.  The  memorial  is  made  of  copper. 
The  design  is  a  wreath  of  laurels  and  thistles 
entwined  with  a  ribbon  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  names  of  twenty-four  battles.  The  thistle 
blooms  are  made  of  yellow  and  green  cairn¬ 
gorms,  amethys.ts,  Ayrshire  jaspers,  and  other 
Scottish  pebbles.  On  the  two  top  corners  are 
two  badges  of  the  regiment,  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt,  enamelled 
in  colour  on  silver,  and  in  the  bottom  corners 
are  the  old  numbers  of  the  first  and  second 
battalions  of  the  Black  Watch,  42  and  73. 
The  centre  plate  is  made  of  three  sheets  of 
copper  with  names  of  209  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  men  chased  in  raised 
letters;  while  at  the  bottom  are  two  figures 
of  an  officer  and  man  in  full  arms.  The 
memorial  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Talbot, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Chapel,  Carisbrooke  Castle.— The 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  appeals  for  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  equipment  and  decoration  of  the  interior 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  thereby  to 
complete  the  reinstatement  of  the  fabric  for 
uses  of  public  worship.  The  scheme  of  restora¬ 
tion  was  propounded  five  years  ago  by  way 
of  a  non-political  memorial  to  King  Charles  I. 
The  reparation  was  entrusted  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  and  directions  of  Mr.  Percy  Stone, 
who  has  now  completed  all  the  structural 
work,  the  porch  excepted.  The  King  has 
presented  the  organ,  reading-desk,  and  candle¬ 
sticks  formerly  used  in  Queen  Victoria’s 
private  chapel  at  Osborne  House ;  the  east 
window  and  a  screen  for  the  ante-chapel  are 
amongst  the  objects  which  the  committee 
desire  to  supply. 

Dunstaffnage  Castle.— The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Keeper  of  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  has  opened  a 
fund  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  as  a 
local  museum  of  the  castle  buildings.  In  a 
recess  of  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  of  one 
entering  the  passage  that  leads  into  the'  great 
courtyard  was  formerly  kept  the  Lia  Fail,  or 
Stone  of  Destiny,  which,  so  runs  the  tale, 
Fergus  brought  from  Tara,  and  Kenneth  II., 
first  King  of  All  Scotland,  removed  to  Scone 
in  or  about  a.d.  850.  Edward  I.  was  crowned 
King  O'’  Scots  on  the  stone  which  he  conveyed 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  A  description,  with 
a  plan,  of  the  present  remains  of  Dunstaffnage, 
will  be  found  in  the  Builder  of  November  1, 
1902.  .  , 

The  Peabody  Fund. — The  fortieth  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Governors  of  the  Peabody  Donation 
Fund  states  that  the  capital  expenditure  on 
land  and  buildings  to  the  end  of  the  year 
was  1,407,339Z.  11s.  lid.  The  whole  of  the 
repairs,  amounting  to  13,331Z.  12s.  10d.,  have 
been  charged  to  income  as  formerly.  The 
erection  of  the  eighty-two  cottages  at  the 
Herne  Hill  Estate,  referred  to  in  the  last  re¬ 
port,  has  been  completed.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  applications  the  weekly  rents  have 
been  reduced  from  9s.  3d.  to  8s.  per  cottage, 
exclusive  of  the  charge  for  rates.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Governors  had  provided  for 
the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  London 
12,328  rooms,  including  those  occupied  by  the 
superintendents  and  porters,  besides  bath¬ 
rooms,  laundries,  and  lavatories.  These  rooms 
comprised  5,469  separate  dwellings,  viz., 
eighty-two  cottages  of  five  rooms,  101  tene¬ 
ments  of  four  rooms,  1,828  of  three  rooms, 
2,572  of  two  rooms,  and  886  of  one  room. 
During  the  year  the  Governors  have  made  a 
small  additional  purchase  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  fronting  the  site 
at  Lordship-lane,  Tottenham,  making  a  total 
area  of  5  acres.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  head  of  each  family  in  residence  at  tne 
close  of  the  year  was  1Z.  Is.  6d.  The  average 
rent  of  each  dwelling  was  4s.  3|d.  a  week,  and 
of  each  room  Is.  lid.  in  respect  of  those 
estates  where  the  rates  are  paid  direct  to  tne 
local  authorities  by  the  tenants.  In  the  ca&es 
in  which  the  Governors  still  pay  the  rates,  the 
average  rent  of  each  dwelling,  including  the 
rates,  was  5s.  3d.,  and  of  each  room,  2s.  4  . 
The  rent  in  all  cases  includes  the  free  use  of 
water,  laundries,  sculleries,  and  bathrooms,  ine 
mean  population  during  the  year  was  19.313, 
showing  a  density,  after  taking  into  account  the 
occupied  portion  only  of  the  Herne  Hill  Slt®’ 

635  people  to  the  acre,  or  over  ten  times  that 
of  London. 
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ACTION  BY  WOOD-PAYING  CONTRAC¬ 
TORS  AGAINST  THE  BRIGHTON  COR¬ 
PORATION. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Macartney, 
McEIroy,  &  Co.  v.  the  Brighton  Corporation 
concluded  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  17th  inst., 
on  the  application  of  the  defendants  for  judg¬ 
ment  or  alternatively  for  a  new  trial  of  the 
action  which  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Boxall, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Scott  appeared  for  the 
appellants,  and  Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C., 
Mr.  Cautley,  and  Mr.  Moss  Blundell  for  the 
respondents. 

Mr.  Moulton,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm 
of  wood-paving  contractors,  in  respect  of  a 
contract  for  paving  in  connexion  with  the 
electric  tramway  scheme  of  the  Brighton  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  action  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  and  a  special  jury,  and  the 
judgment,  so  far  as  the  principal  part  of  it 
was  concerned,  was  a  judgment  for  the  recti¬ 
fication  of  the  contract  in  question.  The 
ground  for  the  present  application  was  that 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  go  to  the 
jury  in  support  of  the  plaintiffs’  case,  and 
the  defendants  asked,-  on  various  other 
grounds,  for  a  new  trial.  Counsel,  proceed¬ 
ing,  said  that  while  the  tramways  were  being 
constructed  the  Corporation  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  time  for  paving  certain  of  the 
streets,  and  two  specifications  were  prepared, 
one  by  the  tramways  engineer,  and  the  other 
by  the  Borough  Surveyor.  Tenders  were  in¬ 
vited,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  the  persons 
selected  to  do  the  work.  The  judgment,  as 
he  had  said,  was  really  one  of  rectification  of 
the  contract  on  the  ground  that  the  parties 
did  not  intend  to  enter'  into  the  contract  as 
drawn  up,  but  mutually  intended  to  enter 
into  another  contract  whereby  the  plaintiffs 
were  to  receive  a  much  larger  sum  for  the 
work.  .  To  justify  rectification  of  a  contract, 
the  mistake,  the  learned  counsel  argued,  must 
be  mutual,  but  in  this  case  his  submission 
was  that  the  only  contract  that  the 
Corporation  intended  to  enter  into  was 
that,  which  was  in  fact  signed  by  the 
parties.  If  the  Corporation  were  right  in 
their  contention  on  the  point  of  rectifica¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the 
Court  with  other  matters  raised  by  the  case. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  there  was  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  price  that  they  named,  and  that 
they  omitted  to  allow  for  the  excavating  and 
concrete  work,  and  they  therefore  said  that 
the  sum  named  in  the  contract  ought  to  be 
increased  so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  work. 
On  the  other  hanc£  the  Corporation  alleged 
that  the  contract  was  for  a  lump  sum  for  the 
whole  of  the.  work.  At  the  trial  the  jury 
found  that  the  lump  sum  was  too  small  owing 
to  an  error  by  something  over  14.000Z.,  and  the 
learned  judge  held  that  the  intention  of  both 
parties  was  to  make  a  contract  whereby  the 
plaintiffs  were  to  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  named  in  the  contract,  the  whole  cost  of 
the  excavating  and  concrete  work. 

Lord  Justioe  Mathew  asked  whether  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
sum  in  respect  of  the  work  the  cost  of  which 
they  said  was  omitted  from  their  figures. 

Mr.  Moulton  said  that  the  only  way  the 
plaintiffs  could  succeed  on  their  claim  was  by 
showing  that  there  was  a  mutual  mistake. 
The  contract  in  question  was  with  a  local 
authority  acting  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  it  was  given  under  the  seal  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  accordance  with  section  174  of 
that  Act,  which  required  that. all  contracts  for 
sums  above  50Z.  should  be  given  under  seal. 
The  learned  counsel,  .  having  dealt  with  the 
evidence  in  detail,  said  that  the  burden  was 
upon  the  plaintiffs  of  showing  that  the  con¬ 
tract  which  was  signed  was  not  the  contract 
which  both  parties  intended.  He  submitted  it 
was  impossible  to  show  that  the  Corporation 
intended  to  enter  into  an  agreement  under 
which  they  were  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
lump  sum,  a  sum  of  14,000Z.  The  only  contract 
which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Corporation 
was  the  one  which  was  in  fact  signed,  and 
no  other.  He  contended  that,  the  contract 
being  under  seal,  it  could  not  be  rectified 
unless  there  was  something  clearly  identify¬ 
ing  the  intention  otherwise  than,  that  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  contract.  He  submitted  there 
was  no  such  evidenoe,  and,  as.  a  matter  of 
law,  there  could  be  no  rectification. 

Mr.  Boxall  followed  on  the  same  side. 

In  the  result  it  was  stated  that  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  terms,  and  judgment  was  entered 
for  an  agreed  amount  to  end  the  litigation. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Court. 


27,259  of  1904. — A  Strauss:  Method  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  Constructing  Concrete  Piles  or 
Foundations. 

A  method  of  producing  or  constructing  con¬ 
crete  piles  of  great  supporting  capacity,  con¬ 
sisting  in  temporarily  lining  the  hole  (pre¬ 
viously  bored)  by  means  of  a  pipe,  and  in¬ 
troducing  the  concrete  therein,  then  ramming 
down  said  concrete  and  causing  same  to 
spread  below  the  pipe  lining  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and  subse¬ 
quently  raising  said  lining  ready  for  a  further 
charge  of  concrete  to  be  rammed  down,  the 
process  being  repeated  until  the  pile  or  foun¬ 
dation  is  completed. 

27,372  of  1904. — H.  Westphal  :  Construction  of 
Ceilings  or  Floors  and  Bricks  or  Tiles  for 
Use  Therein. 

A  ceiling  brick  or  tile,  provided  with  a 
lateral  projection  or  lateral  projections,  and 
at  the  ends  with  bevels  or  grooves  on  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  only,  so  arranged 
that,  when  a  number  of  such  bricks  or 
tiles  are  properly  assembled  to  form  a 
ceiling  or  floor,  the  recesses  formed  above  the 
lateral  projections  are  in  free  communication 
with  the  recesses  formed  by  the  lower  end 
baffles  or  grooves. 

27,857  of  1904.— M.  Gebster,  F.  Feeund,  S. 
Freund,  and  T.  Imre  :  Manufacture  of 
Bricks  from  Magnesite. 

A  process  for  making  artificial  bricks  of  mag¬ 
nesite  by  calcining  the  raw  magnesite  and 
grinding  the  calcined  magnesite,  after  which 
the  ground  product  is  formed  into  bricks  or 
blocks  and  again  fired,  partially  effecting  the 
alteration  of  volume  of  the  magnesite  during 
the  first  calcination  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
by  mechanical  means,  partly  in  order  to  save 
fuel,  and  partly  to  facilitate  the  grinding  of 
the  calcined  magnesite,  the  firing  of  the 
pressed  blocks  taking  place  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 


28,244  of  1904. — G.  Pape:  Cramps  and  the  like 
for  Joiners'  Use. 

A  glue-press  actuated  by  toggle  action,  com¬ 
prising  a  plurality  of  superposed  cramps, 
each  cramp  being  pivoted  to  that  beneath,  so 
that  on  swinging  the  cramp  above  on  its 
pivot  the  pressing  jaws  of  the  cramp  beneath 
are  moved  towards  each  other  so  as  to  press 
together  the  boards  being  glued. 

28,837  of  1904. — R.  B.  Hugunin:  Sash 
Fasteners. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  sash 
lock  haying  a  face  plate  and  locking-tongue 
lever  pivoted  thereto,  operated  by  hand  and 
spring  pressure,  the  locking-tongue  lever  plate 
provided  on  each  side  near  the  upper  end 
with  concave  hooked-formed  pivotal-bearing 
surfaces,  embracing,  on  the  rear  side,  more 
than  the  vertical  or .  longitudinal  halves  of 
the  pivots  employed  in  connexion  therewith, 
to  prevent  the  disconnexion  of  the  pivotal 
parts  through  the  workings  of  the  lock. 

6537  of  1904.— E.  C.  Ransome:  Concrete-Mix¬ 
ing  Machinery. 

This  invention  relates  to  that  type  of  mixers 
known  as  batch  mixers,  in  which  the  material 
to  be  mixed  is  placed  into  the  mixer  a  batch 
or  charge  at  a  time,  and  is  in  like  manner 
discharged  when  mixed.  The  mixer  consists 
of  a  rotary  drum  or  shell  fitted  with  a 
plurality  of  bafflers  and  mounted  to  rotate  on 
a  pair  of  rollers  carried  by  a  horizontal  shaft, 
one  of  the  rollers  being  fast  and  the  other 
loose  on  the  shaft.  The  drum  is  rotated  from 
the  shaft  by  means  of  a  gear-wheel  on  the 
drum  meshing  with  a  pinion  on  the  shaft. 
27,177  of  1904. — F.  Schaub:  Building  Stones. 
Building  stones  made  of  plaster,  gypsum,  or 
the  like,  distinguished  by  having  channels 
or  borings  closed  at  one  end  formed  in  them 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  weight  and 
the  stopping  of  sound,  such  stones  being  also 
formed  with  grooves  and  tongues  correspond¬ 
ing  to  one  another  so  that  a  good  binding 
together  of  the  stones  may  be  obtained  at 
small  cost  of  cement. 


28,289  of  1904. — G.  J.  Hone  and  The  Thames 
Ironworks  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Company,  Ltd.  :  Grabs. 

A  grab,  consisting  in  the  use  of  discharging 
gear,  comprising  one  or  more  pawls  hinged 
to  the  sheave  block,  a  balance  weight  acting  in 
conjunction  with  each  of  the  pawls,  and  also 
hinged  to  the  sheave  block,  one  or  more 
notches;  or  recesses  in  the  pin  attached  to  the 
slidmg  cross-head,  and  a  fixed  stop  for  each 
of  the  balance  weights* 


•All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made 


2,158  of  1904. — W.  M.  Duckeb:  Portable 
Houses. 

A  portable  house  having  its  sides  and  ends 
formed  of  primarily  constructed  sliding  sec¬ 
tions  of  uniform  width,  and  abutting  edge-to- 
edge,  the  upright  members  of  said  sections 
having  each  a  longitudinal  groove,  a  tongue 
therein,  which  serves  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
locking  means  mounted  in  said  upright  mem¬ 
bers  for  drawing  together  the  sections. 


2,445  of  1904. — C.  Obrebowicz:  Arrangement 
for  Increasing  the  Circulation  in  Hot  and, 
Warm  Water  Heating  Apparatus. 

An  arrangement  for  increasing  the  circulating 
power  in  hot,  warm,  or  steam  heated  water 
heating  installations  as  well  as  for  obtaining 
the  desired  temperature  of  the  water  conducted 
to  the  radiators,  characterised  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  water  superheater,  of  a  pipe  carried 
upwards  from  said  superheater,  a  pipe  for  the 
water  that  does  not  pass  through  the  super¬ 
heater  of  the  usual,  expansion  tank,  and  of  a 
device  such  as  an  injector  or  like,  consisting 
of  two  principal  parts,  one  the  motor,  the 
nozzle  of  the  injector  operated  by  the  super¬ 
heated  water,  or  by  the  steam  given  off  from 
same,  or  by  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water 
which  is  conducted  to  the  motor  part  from  the 
superheater  through  the  ascending  pipe,  whilst 
the  superheater  is  fed  by  a  part  of  the  water 
flowing  to  or  from  the  heating  installation, 
and  a  second  part,  the  suction  part,  for 
example,  the  suction  chamber  of  the  injector 
sucking  the  “circumfluous”  water,  so  that  it 
intimately  mixes  with  the  superheated  water, 
said  mixture  being  then  forced  on  towards  the 
radiators,  whereby  the  circulating  force  ot  the 
heating  installation  is  considerably,  increased, 
although  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  may 
be  maintained  considerably  under  100  dee  L 


1,619  of  1904. — C.  H.  T.  Brink  :  Means  Jot 
Assembling  School  Benches,  and  other  Pieces 
of  Furniture,  and  Raising  Them  as  a  wnoie 
from  the  Floor. 

this  invention  has  for  its  object  means  j” 
suiting  all  the  school  benches  and  desks  “  1 
ilassroom  in  such  a  manner  that  hy  the 
nodiary  of  a  suitably-arranged  windlass i  ttW 
nay  be  raised  from  the  goer,  so  as  to  Mate 
ihe  cleaning  of  this  latter  A  row  of  bsmW 
s  formed  by  a  number  of  benches  and  deih 
■tanding  one  behind  the  other.  They  are 
rected  together  by  means  of  the  i nils  fast™ 
x,  them  at  the  foot  of  the  »,de  boards.  » 
sow  of  benches  can  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
>f  pulleys.  By  this  praot.ee  a  greater :  na* 
sf  pulleys  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
rows:  the  sills  may  therefore 
xjgether  at  their  ends  by  “  “„a. 

make  several  rows  of  benches,  into 
ble  whole. 


,714  of  1904. — G.  W.  Beech  :  Boor  ooi  Ww- 
dow  Fasteners. 


k  construction  of  fastener  for .^0°r_s  hlnee-Hke 
windows,  consisting  of  an  ' hineapi"  is 
ppliance.  so  constructed  that,  the  h  ”* s  p 
lovable  and  has  a  rib  or  ribs  " g,  7,1, 
aused  to  engage  with  grooves  .  ,  er  for 
igs  of  one  or  both  members  of  the  fastener 
xsking  same.  . 

,903  of  1904. — H.  J.  Mams:  Arranygl*; 
Window  Sashes  and  Parts  Connectea 
With.  t  nnpn- 

’his  invention  relates  to  a  ^nele  posi- 

xe  and  holding  window  sashes  « 
ions  particularly  upplicable  j  the 

ooms,  and  also  offers  facto*  f°r  , 

utside  of  a  window  sash  to  the  'M 

oom  for  cleaning.  According  t  0; 

ion  a  bar  or  rod  is  affixed  an(j  hinged 

bottom  sash  by  an  eye  or,  pj0 ;„ted  to  n 

r  pivoted  by  an  eye  or  loot !  ^“either 
racket  fixed  to  the  stile  of  th  P  :  tv'ti 
entrally  or  above  or  below  ®I,“ei°ai„  be 
tiles  of  a,  top  sash;  or  the t*'”®  brack* 
ixed  by  an  eye  or  lo«P  Jnn  an(j  bottom 
fibred  to  the  stile  of  ‘op  “helo.  tb« 
ashes,  either  centrally  or  ab  bottom 

tiles-  of  top  and  bottom  *.»!«’ bar  rW 
ashes,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the 

•e  arranged  and  heldattjj^  ^  bottom 
tiles  of  top  and  bottom  s^es.  ^  gjlling  0f 
ail  of  bottom  sash  is  hing  •  in  an 
window  to  admit  of  the  .sa  .  p  en(js  of  ^ 
mtward  direction,  9r  the  b  ,  f raroe  for 
nay  be  pivoted  to  jambs  of  window 
ame  purpose.  Chap. 

,,514  of  1904. — W .  Nicholson  and  •  m 
man:  Wood  Blocks  for  Flooring 
purposes.  /win?  and 

Dhis  relates  to  wood  blocks  or  visjon  of 
ike  purposes,  consisting  in  ,  he  of  the 

i  dovetailed  groove  cut  in™®  “^ding  °r 
naterial  as  it  passes  fcbr°ugh  a  edge3  or 
ike  machine,  leaving  the  o  .  j offD  on 

portions  to  act  as.  seats  for  bedding 
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7156  of  1904—  A.  Illidge:  Construction  of 

Lock  and  Latch  Cases. 

A  lock  or  latch  case  of  which  either  the  cap  9r 

tek  plate  «  h*  the  PIato?  15  °r-are  >?ut  ‘P 
nkrabj  being  8>‘PPed  Bndwa?s  int°  loagi- 
?S,1  grooves  formed  m  the  rim,  and  .a  or 
S  MOlSlj  retained  in  plaoe  by  means  of 
the  fore-end. 

8  008  of  1904.— R-  R-  Main  and  J.  J.  Cameron  : 
'Vertical  or  Pale  Fencing. 

Vertical  or  pale  fencing,  composed  of  corru¬ 
gated  upright  pales  slit  and  creased  to  reverse 
the  corrugations  on  opposite  sides  of  such  slits, 
and  notched  horizontal  bars  having  tongues 
fidaoted  to  enter  the  funnel  like  channels  or 
pockets  formed  by  the  corrugated  and  slit 
pales. 

15  337  of  1904.— W.  S.  Harkus  and  J.  E. 
Houlgate :  Adaptable  Window  Blind  Boiler 
with  Simplified  Check-action  Fittings. 

An  improvement  on  Patent  No.  27,782  of  1903, 
viz.,  an  endless  cord  running  in  an  ordinary 
pulley-wheel  either  with  or  without  a  rubber 
bed  and  a  spindle,  which  wheel  falls  into  an 
open  eye  in  a  bracket.  Upon  the  bed  of  the 
wheel  the  endless  cord  is  impressed  and  held 
in  position  by  a  spring.  The  apex  of  the 
spring  is  held  in  place  on  the  bracket  plate 
with  a  pin.  Two  other  guide-pins  are  used  for 
keeping  it  in  tension  on  the  cord  when  in 
operation  either  in  pulling  up  or  down. 

16,631  of  1904.— H.  Schneider  :  Floors. 

A  process  for  making  floors,  characterised  by 
two  grates  having  longitudinally-running  rods 
of  iron  or  similar  material,  provided  with 
longitudinal  ribs  or  flanges,  and  jointed  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  rods  of  iron  or  similar 
material  running  vertically  and  in  zigzag 
oourse,  into  which  artificial  stone  or 
hewn  natural  6tones  of  the  shape  of  double 
pyramids  with  concave  or  conical  angular 
sides  are  inserted,  whereupon,  the  space  left 
between  them  is  filled  up  with  cement,  which 
forms,  after  being  dried  out,  a  rigid  support 
column. 

26,486  of  1904.— W.  T.  Mitohelli:  Window 
Fastening.  [ 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  tongue 
pivoted  near  one  end  in  a  bracket  fixed  in  a 
recess  in  the  pulley  style  of  a  window  frame, 
a  window  sash  having  wedge-shaped  recesses 
to  receive  said  tongue,  the  tongue  being 
chambered  to  receive  a  key  or  tumbler,  a 
spindle  for  operating  said  key,  and  a  thumb- 
piece  upon  the  end  of  the  spindle. 

28,316  of  1904.— E.  A,  J.  Hooper  :  Ash  Guards 
and  Ash-pan  Fronts. 

An  ash  guard  or  ash-pan  front,  consisting  in 
elevating  the  lower  edge  from  the  hearth 
through  the  medium  of  feet,  knobs,  or  other 
lifts  formed  integral  with  or  attached  to  the 
said  guard  or  front  or  to  certain  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  or  panels  of  a  flexible  guard  or  front. 

28,357  of  1904.— F.  I.  Ltjmley:  Fastener  or 
Grip  for  Linoleum,  or  Wood  Mouldings  or 
the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  a 
fastener  or  grip  that  can  be  used  to  fix  lino¬ 
leum  to  floors  or  mouldings  to  woodwork  or 
such  like  purposes,  and  consists  of  a  small 
metal  plate,  of  a.  thickness  corresponding  to 
the  strength  required,  with  part  of  the  edges 
cut  away  or  slit  at  a  suitable  angle  from  the 
edges  so  as  to  leave  Y-shaped  points  at  the 
edges;  these  points  are  then  turned,  some  up 
and  others  down,  at  right  angles  to  the  metal 
plate.  The  points  can  be  formed  out  of  any 
part  of  the  flat  plate  by  stamping  them,  some 
up  and  others  down,  at  right  angles  to  the 
flat  plate,  but  if  the  points  are  made  on  the 
edges  of  the  plate  to  the  number  of  six  points — 
that  is,  three  turned  up  and  three  turned  do  wn — 
the  three  points  on  either  side,  being  in  posi¬ 
tion  triangular  or  nearly  so,  it  will  be  found 
the  fastener  or  grip  will  lie  more  readily  in 
position  for  fixing.  The  points  can  be  made 
ot  various  lengths,  according  to  the  holding 
power  required  of  them,  and  can  also  vary  in 
he  number  of  points  and  the  position  of 
them  on  each  fastener  or  grip. 

^’j88  1904.— L.  C.  Rugen  and  H.  Abraham  : 
flexible  Roofing  and  Flooring. 

A  process  of  manufacturing  a  flexible  material, 
wnicn  consists  in  impregnating  a  suitable 
iaonc  with  a  hydrocarbon  mixture  and  then 
J "It  to  the  foundation  thus  formed,  and 
mle  the  hydrocarbon  mixture  is  soft  and 
Plastic,  a  coloured  facing,  consisting  of  a  pig- 
™e,?:  a?>,  v  mixture  of  a  resinous  body  with 
a  uTj  ,  ,?»  such  facing  being  applied  in 
»  ueated  plastic  condition  so  a  to  cause  said 
atmg  to  interlock  with  the  foundation. 

Javay:  Compound  Con- 
e  ana  Iron  or  Steel  Structures  for 
floors,  Roofs,  and  Bridges. 

Compound  concrete  and  iron  or  steel  structures 
tor  floors,  roofs,  and  bridges,  consisting  of  a 


concrete  arch,  on  the  underside  of  which  are 

transverse  straight  ribs  in  which  are  embedded 
straight  tie  plates  or  grips  of  tie  rods,  the 
ends  of  which  are  made  to  constitute  anchors 
embedded  in  the  concrete. 

28,584  of  1904. — F.  Cambemale:  A  Process  and 
Contrivance  for  the  Purification  of  the  Air 
of  Workshops,  Living-rooms,  and  other 
places. 

A  process  and  contrivance  for  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere  of  workshops,  living-rooms, 
and  other  places,  characterised  by  a  casing,  a 
cylinder,  or  any  other  similar  arrangement  hav¬ 
ing  at  one  of  its  ends  the  entrance  opening,  and 
at  the  other  opening  for  escape,  and  between 
these  two  openings,  a  series  of  partitions  alter¬ 
nately  incomplete,  and  by  preference  suitably 
perforated  and  provided  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wadding  of  cotton,  flax,  or  any  other  fibrous  and 
stringy  material  which  has  been  rendered  non- 
ignitable,  through  which  the  air  to  be  puri¬ 
fied  filters  on  coming  out  through  a  slot  or 
stove  or  by  being  forced  into  it  by  means  of 
a  ventilator. 

29,135  of  1904. — D.  W.  Adams  :  Fireproof  Cur¬ 
tains. 

A  fireproof  curtain,  composed  of  a  series  of 
slats,  each  of  which,  except  the  lowermost  one, 
is  provided  on  its  front  side  with  separate 
strips  having  raised  portions  containing  guide 
slots,  and  each  of  which  slats,  except  the  upper¬ 
most  one,  is  provided  on  its  rear  side  with 
bolts  which  interlock  with  the  slotted  strips 
of  the  slat  next  above  it. 

29,256  of  1904. — S.  Von  Mrokowski:  Floors  of 
Buildings. 

Means  for  the  ventilation  of  wooden  floors, 
consisting  of  boards  furnished  underneath 
with  grooves  or  passages,  the  ends  of  which 
boards  are  separated  by  a  small  space  from  the 
wall,  and  a  skirting  is  rabeted  or  otherwise 
formed  so  as  to  provide  passages  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  said  grooves  of  the  boards, 
one  of  said  skirting  passages  being  provided 
with  an  inlet  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  room  or  with  the  outer  air,  and  the 
passage  of  the  outside  skirting  being  formed 
with  an  outlet  opening  into  a  chamber  or 
stove,  the  inlet  being  placed  at  the  farthest 
point  from  the  outlet. 

29,350  of  1904. — T.  Weisser  :  Locks  for  Doors 
and  the  like. 

A  lock  adapted  to  be  used  for  right  or  left 
hand  and  as  a  rim  or  cupboard  or  mortice 
lock,  having  a  tumbler  carrying  a  star  or  the 
like,  formed  with  three  heads,  each  serving  as 
a  latch  or  bolt  for  a  particular  purpose,  the 
said  star  being  rotatably  attached  to  the 
tumbler  by  a  screw,  and  adapted  to  be  fixed 
by  a  screw  on  said  tumbler  so  that  either  the 
head  serving  as  a  lifting  latch,  or  either  of 
the  other  tapered  heads  serving  as  right  and 
left  sliding  bolts  respectively,  may  be  made  to 
project  through  the  side  of  the  case'. 

18,804  of  1904. — C.  W.  Brunson. — A  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Matter  for  Artificial  Stone. 

A  composition  of  matter  for  artificial  stone, 
consisting  of  cinders  or  other  coarse  insoluble' 
material  35  lb.,  sand  15  lb.,  barytes  $  lb., 
cement  2  lb.,  and  water  sufficient  to  make  a 
thick  slush. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTAT-E  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

February  15. — By  Bunch  &  Duke. 

Clapton. — 1,  5,  and  7,  Clifden-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g  r.  16/.,  y.r.  84/ .  £840 

17,  Clifden-rd.,  u.t.  59$  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  39/.  275 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

Hampton,  Middlesex. — 1  to  16.  Station-rd., 

u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  89/.,  w.r.  869/.  4s .  1,700 

Hampstead. — 97,  Alexandra-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  100/ .  850 

By  Eushworth  &  Stevens. 

Regent's  Park. — 4,  Queen’s  Mews,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  1/.  11s.,  y.r.  25/ .  180 

Clerkenwell. — 17,  River-st.,  u.t.  7$  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 

y.r.  60/.  10s .  120 

58  and  59,  Amwell-st.,  u.t.  7$  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 

y.r.  97/ .  245 

Norwood. — 4,  The  Av.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  Is.,  p.  600 

Camden  Town. — 102,  Park-st.  (s.),  y.r.  68/.  . .  1,155 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  10/., 

reversion  in  955  yrs .  255 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

West  Ham. — Baxter-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  55/., 

reversion  in  76  yrs .  1,100 

Battersea. — 8,  Auckland-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/ ,  w.r.  36/  8s .  300 

Brlxton. — 77,  Akerman-rd.,  u.t.  581  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.,  y.r.  56/ .  450 

Clapham. — 96  and  98,  Sandmere-rd.,  u.t.  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  10s.,  y.r.  87/ .  810 

Enfield. — Bush  Hill-pk.,  6,  Second-av.,  u.t.  48 

yrs.,  g.r.  41.  10s.,  e  r.  32/ .  230 

February  16. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Shoreditch. — 49,  51,  and  53,  Austin-st.  (s.), 

f.,  y.r.  117/.  18s .  980 

Walthamstow. — 32  to  38  (even),  Summit-rd., 

f.,  w.r.  83/.  4s .  760 

By  Briant  &  Son. 

Tooting. — Broadway,  “  The  Lodge,”  with  land 

adjoining,  f.,  p . 2,000 
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By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 
Kensington.— 19  to  27,  St.  Alban’s-rd.  f 

w.r.  1,000/.  . ’ 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Fulham.— Ancill-st.,  f.g.  rents  86/.  2s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  60  yrs . 

44  to  104  (even),  Ancill-st.,' ‘u.t’.  62l"vrs.’ 

g.r.  51/.,  w.r.  808/.  12s .  ’ 

Greyhound-rd.,  f.g.  rents  123/.,  reversion' in 

60  yrs . 

Greyhound-rd.,  “  Prince  of'  Waie's  Hotel/’ 
etc.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in  60  yrs. 
Greyhound-rd.,  “Colton  Arms”  b.h.  fg'r 

81.,  reversion  in  48  yrs . 

Greyhound-rd.,  f.g.  rents  30/.  'ids'.',  reversion 

in  48,  62,  and  67  yrs . 

62  and  64,  Greyhound-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  89/.  Vs. ! ! 
87  to  97  (odd),  Greyhound-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

216/.  14s . 

Greyhound-rd.,  freehold  building  land,’  area 

0  a.  0  r.  38  . . “ . 

Margravine-rd.,  f.g.r.  11/.  14s.,  reversion  in 

60  yrs . . 

By  Moreton  Riches. 

Wandsworth.— 34  to  48  (even),  Burtop-rd..  f. 

w.r.  176/.  16s . . 

17  and  19,  Harbut-rd.,  u.t.  74  vrs.  g’r 

13/.  10s.,  w.r.  62/ . . . .  . 

Norwood.— 105  to  111  (odd),  Queen’s-rd.', 'u.'t. 

72$  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  w.r.  109/.  4s . 

By  Thole  &  Newman. 

South  Kensington. — 12,  Priory-gr.,  u.t.  26$  yrs. 

g.r.  51.  10s.,  . . . . . ; 

February  17 — By  Dunn,  Soman,  &  Cover- 
dale. 

Dalston. — 38  to  48  (even)  and  48a,  Hollv-st., 
u.t.  12$  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  12s.,  w.r.  241/.  '6s. . . 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 
Stamford-hill. — 124,  Bethune-rd.,  u.t.  75  vrs., 

g.r.  121.,  e.r.  80/ . 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Hampstead. — 92,  Priory-rd.,  f.,  p . 

Willesden  Green.— 14,  16,  18,  and  20,  Li't’ch’- 
fleld-gdns.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  e.r.  136/. 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 6,  Hyde  Park-sq.,  u.t.  30  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  275/ . . 

28,  Hyde  Park-st.,  and  5.  Southwick-yd., 

u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  24f7 . 

10,  Polygon- mews  South,  u.t.  18  yrs..  g.r. 

15/.,  y.r.  25/ . 

Hyde  Park-st.,  i  g.r.  80/.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.  . . . 

Gloucester-sq.,  i.g.r.  50/.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

Gloucester-sq.,  i'g.'r!  *2io/.*  u.t.'  31  yrs.','  g.Y. 

Gloucester- ter.,  etc.  i.g.r.,  116/!,’ u't. *33 Yrs., 

g.r.  nil  . 

By  Tyser,  Greenwood,  &  Crier. 
Chiswick. — 581,  High-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  p. 
February  16. — By  Simmons  &  Sons  (at  Ban¬ 
bury). 

Greatworth,  Northants.  —  “  Floyd's  ”  and 
“  Whitman’s  ”  Farms,  160  a.  1  r.  27  p.,  f., 

e.r.  285/ . 

Brackley,  Northants. — High-st.,  freehold  house 

and  gin.,  y.r.  14/ . . 

February  18.— By  Tuckett  &  Son  (at  South¬ 
end-on-Sea). 

Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex. — 1  to  6,  Hill-villas,  f., 

y.r.  98/ . 

1,  2,  and  3,  Ivy-cottages,  f.,  y.r.  19/.  10s. . . 

28,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  18/ . 

Great  Wakering,  Essex.  —  Freehold  shop,  house 

and  premises,  y.r.  30/ . 

Freehold  shop  and  two  cottages,  e.r.  25/.  . . 

Two  freehold  shops  and  houses,  y.r.  26/ _ 

Two  freehold  cottages,  e.r.  81 . 

February  20. — By  Browett  &  Taylor. 
Highbury. — 15.  Highbury-pl.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  125/. 
Croydon. — St.  James’  Pk.,  “Rosslyn  Villa,”  f., 

e. r.  38/ . 

Wandsworth. — 326,  Merton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  34/ _ 

St.  George’s  East. — 109,  St.  George ’s-st.  (s  ), 

f. ,  y  r.  45/ . 

Whitechapel. — 16,  Fieldgate-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  60/. 
Mile  End. — 48,  Lincoln-st.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s.  . . 

By  Hy.  Holmes  &  Co. 

Pimlico. — 4,  Gloucester-st..  u.t.  26$  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  e.r.  90/ . 

By  S.  Walker  &  Son. 

Balham. — Balham  High-rd.,  i.g.  rents  24/., 

u.t.  30$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil . 

By  T.  Woods. 

3utton,  Middlesex. — Main-rd.,  “  Harts,”  other¬ 
wise  “  Sutton  Farm,”  also  “  Springwell” 
Fruit  Plantation,  area  46  a.  2  r.  20  p.,  f., 

e.r.  275/ .  . 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 
Hove,  Sussex. — 1,  Medina-ter.,and  1A,  Victoria- 

ter.  (flats  and  shop),  f.,  y.r.  3>  5/ . 

February  21.— By  C.  H.  Brown. 

Pimlico — 62  and  64,  Besstorough-st.,  u.t.  27 

yrs ,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  78/ . 

Westminster. — 61  and  6s,  Vincent-st.,  u.t.  4$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  59/.  16s . 

By  Perkins  &  Sons. 

Southampton. — The  Polygon,  “The  Elms 

Estate,”  6  a.  2  r.  34  p.,  f . 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

St.  George’s  East. — 61,  53,  55,  and  69,  Cable- 

st.  (s  ),  c.,  y.r.  100/ . 

By  Inman  Sharp,  Harrington,  <fe  Co. 
Regent-street. — 17,  Bre.ver-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  80/. 
Finsbury. — 78  to  84  (even),  Clifton-st.,  f.,  y.r. 

100/ . 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co.  (at  Cricklade). 
Cricklade,  Wilts. — “  Plants  Farm,”  41  a.  2  r. 

9  p.,  f.,  y.r.  50/ . . . .  • 

Ham  and  Leys  enclosures,  7  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f., 

y.r.  14/ . 

By  H.  &  R.  L.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

New  Brompton,  Kent. — Jeffrey-st.,  “The 
Flower  of  Kent  ”  b.h..  with  house  and 
land  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  120/ . 
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By  G.  Loyeitt  &  Sons  (at  Coventry). 

Coventry,  Warwick. — 7  and  8,  Cheylesmore, 

f. ,  y  r.  28 1 .  £410 

69  and  60,  New-bulldings,  f.,  w.r.  2*1.  8s.. .  385 

10  and  12,  Swanswell-st.,  with  slaughter 

house,  f.,  y.r.  402.  2s .  590 

50,  Stoney  Stanton-rd.,  f.  y.r.  182 .  260 

15,  Ford-st ,  f  ,  y.r.  25Z .  540 

26,  Little  Park-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  192 .  300 

Moor-st.,  a  plot  of  building  land,  f .  104 

47  and  49,  Arden-st.,  f .  280 

12,  13,  40,  and  41,  Mount-st.,  f .  775 

February  22.— By  S.  B.  CLARK  &  Son. 
Cavendish-square. — 13a,  Upper  Wimpole-st. , 

u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  252.,  p .  5,750 

Marylebone. — 48,  Portland-pl.,  and  8,  Char- 

lotte-mews,  u  t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  1502.,  p .  5,650 

10,  Duke-st.,  u.t.  4£  yrs.,  g.r.  3U2.,  e.r.  2352.  315 

By  Edward  &  Co. 

Whitechapel. — 33,  Church-la.  (s.),  f ,  with  fix¬ 
tures  and  fittings  .  860 

Mile  End. — 62  to  70  (even),  Ernest-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

1222.  4s .  1,080 

By  Wm.  Hollis. 

Hendon. — 18  and  18a,  Raven  hurst-av.,  u.t.  96£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  62.  6s.,  w.r.  452.  10s .  280 

Sunny-gdns.,  a  freehold  building  site .  400 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton. — 39,  Arodene-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

72.,  p .  550 

102,  Arodene-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  82.,  p.  . .  600 

14,  Arthu  -rd.,  u.t.  58£  yrs.,  g.r.  52.  5s.  p. . .  285 

■Streatham. — 4,  Tenham-av.,  f.,  y.r.  722.  8s.  . .  690 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Pimlico. — 79,  Claverton-st.,  u.t.  28£  yrs.,  g.r. 

102.,  p .  490 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Walthamstow. — 286,  Hoe-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  902. .  1,870 

February  23.— By  Worsfold  &  Hayward. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. — Warwick  Pk.,  “Cliff 

House  ’’  and  1  acre,  u.t.  93£  yrs.,  g.r.  362.,  p.  2,800 
Harlesden. — 22,  Tunley-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  62., 

e.r.  322 .  280 

By  Humphreys,  Skitt,  &  Humphreys. 

■Greenwich. — Croom’s-hill,  f.g.  rents  432.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  30  yrs .  1,075 

Croom’s-hill-gr.,  f.g.  rents  632.,  reversion  in 

30  yrs .  1,890 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Hoxton. — 26,  Buckland-st.,  u.t.  29 £  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.,  q.r.  362  .  330 

Mile  End. — 72  and  74,  Dempsey-st.,  u.t.  8£  yrs., 

g. r.  62.,  y.r.  902  .  140 

Bow. — 22,  Vemon-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  442.  4s .  515 

By  Rutters’. 

Tooting. — 38,  40,  and  42,  Pevensey-rd.,  u.t.  99 

yrs.,  g.r.  92.  15s.,  w.r.  492.  8s .  520 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Kentish  Town — 40  and  48,  Dale-rd  ,  u.t.  59£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  122.  6s.,  y.r.  762 .  875 

11,  Vicars-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs..  g.r.  62.,  y.r.  382.  365 

Hampstead-road. — 122,  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  16£ 

yrs.,  g  r.  62.,  y.r  522 .  350 

Wood  Green. — 16,  Eastern-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  322.  ..  470 

Islington. — 246  and  248,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 

g.r.  62.  13s.  4d.,  y.r.  852 .  340 

Holloway. — 2,  Witley-rd.,  u.t.  58J-  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.  6s.,  y.r.  342 .  295 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Kentish  Town. — 16,  Wellesley-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g  r.  62.,  y.r.  362 .  300 

Tottenham. — 9,  Pembury-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

42.  10s.,  e.r.  282 .  275 

Battersea. — 18  to  30  (even).  John-st.,  u.t.  56 

yrs.,  g.r.  242.  '0s.,  w.r.  2262.  4s .  1,125 

■Greenwich. — 9,  Frobisher-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

32.  4s.,  w.r.  282.  12s .  205 

(Dulwich. — 447,  Lordship-la.,  f.,  e.r  752 .  1,000 

Wandsworth. — 84,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  802.  . .  960 

Hackney. — 2,  Casterton-st.,  u.t.  734  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.  8s .  226 

(February  24. — By  Leopold  Farmer  &  Sons. 

•Camden  Town. — 104,  Camden-st.,  u.t.  34£  yrs., 

gr.  62.,  y.r.  502 .  530 

■Hampstead-road — 31  and  32,  Edward-st.,  u.t. 

16£  and  19£  yrs  ,  g.r.  162.,  y.r.  1012 .  740 

55,William-st.,  u.t.  19£  yrs.,  g.r.  32.,  y.r.  402.  325 

82  and  84,  Robert-st.,  u.t.  18£  yrs.,  g.r.  142., 

y.r.  802 .  430 

'Regent’s  Park.  —  Cumberland-market,  etc., 

i.g.r.  272.  10s.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  72.  10s.  . .  165 

By  Maple  <fe  Co. 

Hampstead.— 38,  Belsize-gr.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

72.  3s.,  subject  to  two  Royal  lives,  p .  230 

By  Wriford,  Dixon,  &  Winder. 

(Fulham.— 66  to  74;  8tar-rd.,  with  builder’s 
yard  adjoining,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  362.,  w.r. 

3842.  4s .  2,990 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
'improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for  ground- rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y  r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
■u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
-square;  pi.  for  place;  ter. for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
.grove ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public- house  ;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops;  ct.  for  court. 

- ^ - 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  3. 

Royal  Institution.— Chevalier  G.  Marconi,  LL.D.,  on 
“Recent  Advances  in  Win-less  Telegraphy.”  9  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  0/  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
(Hotel).— A  Paper  will  be  read  on  “  Possible  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Locomotive  Practice,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Long- 

■land.  8  p.m.  _ _ _  . 

Saturday,  March  4. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.,  on 
<1  Archeology  ”  II.  3  p.m 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— 
Mr  H.  P.  Fletcher  on  “  The  St.  Louis  Exhibition,’’ 
■illustrated  by  limelight  views.  6.16  p.m. 


Monday,  March  6. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  Special 
General  Meeting,  to  elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for 
the  current  year;  (2)  Ninth  General  (Business)  Meeting, 
to  elect  candidates  for  membership;  (3)  Mr.  H.  Phillips 
Fletcher  on  “  The  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  1904,”  with 
lantern  slides.  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  G.  P.  Bankhart 
on  “  head  Work,”  illustrated  by  limelight  views.  6  p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  ( Architectural  Section). — 
Annual  business  Meeting.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  B.  H.  Th waite  on  "  The 
Transport  Possibilities  of  our  Inland  Navigable  Water¬ 
ways.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  7. 

Society  of  Designers.— Mr.  E.  F.  Strange  on  “  Orna¬ 
ment  from  Old  English  Rooi-Screens,”  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  lantern  slides.  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Meeting. 
7.30  p.m.  Discussion,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  W.  S. 
Cross,  M.A..  and  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  on  “The 
Statutory  Qualification  of  Architects.”  8  pm. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  :  “  Surface-Condensing  Plants,  and  the  Value  of 
the  Vacuum  Produced,”  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Allen.  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  8. 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  on  “  The  Arts  of  the  Monastery,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  9. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — Annual  General  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Subscribers  and  Donors  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  President, 
Mr.'  John  Belcher,  A.R.  A.,  will  take  the  chair  at  5  o’clock. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  D.Sc.,  on 
“  Recent  Astronomical  Progress.”  II.  6  p.m. 

Carpenters’  Hall  (London  Wall). — Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark, 
M.A..  F.S.A.,  on  “  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Collegiate  Plan  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p  m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  E.  C. 
Skill  on  “  Architectural  Photography.”  6.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Report  on  Experi¬ 
ments  carried  out  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory: 
“  On  the  Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Dielectrics,”  and  ‘‘On  the  Temperature 
Distribution  in  the  Interior  of  Field  Coils,”  presented  by 
Dr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  F  R.S.,  and  “  On  Temperature 
Curves  and  the  Rating  of  Electrical  Machinery,”  by 
Mr.  R.  Goldschmidt.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  March  10. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
D.Sc..  on  “The  Structure  of  the  Atom.”  9  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester  on 
“  Law  Courts.”  7.*0  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 

(1)  “  The  Purification  of  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  F.  G  Helsby ; 

(2)  “The  Purification  of  Sewage  by  Hydrolysis  and 
Oxidation,”  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Kirby.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  11. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
D.Sc.,  on  “  Electrical  Properties  of  Radioactive  Sub- 
staneps,”  I.  3  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  New 
Ritz  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  to  inspect  the  “  Cage  Skeleton  ” 
System  of  Constructional  Engineering.  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visits  (1)  to 
Midlothian  County  Court  Buildings ;  (2)  The  new  Scots¬ 
man  Office  Buildings.  _ 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 


THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVII. 

(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  Issue  for  January  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  prloe 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

BEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  prloe  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  Ss.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER.  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  etc. 

Six  lines  or  under  . .  6s.  Od. 

Each  additional  line .  Is.  od. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  PubUsher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  nat  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  “  The  BUILDER,"  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “Classification’’  is 
impossible  In  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


charge.  Letters  wifi  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes - 

together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


I  By  post  (carefully  packed)  la . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  thi 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tionsj  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bookB  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOB ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHES, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS, 


at  railway  depot. 


Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BEICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  12  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  nver, 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8  0  „  ,,  » 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5  0  ..  ••  •• 

Shippers  .  2  5  0 

Flettons  .  18  0 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 2  0  0 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  *>  ®  _  ” 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  » 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  >» 

Note— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  orouuu, 
charge  for  sacks.  , 

Grey  Stone  Lime . v2' 97M^erton at rly. dpt. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  as 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d-  «,  oube, 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  P6 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons,  H 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  ^ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nu10  „  .  „ 

Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  &  1 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine  „ 

Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  t  V 

Mock. . 

,.16 


less  than  best. 


Ancaster  in 

Beer  „  ......  -  - 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1 1” 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  » 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  5  »> 

CloseburnBedFreestone  2  0  »» 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  » 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality’ 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  1* 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes  «.  minflr. 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  P0 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto,  ditto . 2  6 
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STONE  ( continued ). 

w  Sl0M-S»Hn  Eood  Qnalitt  (cent inued). 

5  «£2)8  0  Hi  per  ft.super.aeld.rly.dapot 
„  r1;®  n  in.  sawn  one 

’5fc2»  <*“a<”“o  __ 

8“ toai'laiE/aitto  °  n 

0  per  ft,  cube.  „ 

S 1?  »*»  s?  <ss 

SS  ft  mper.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  us  rutted  two  sides 


g  in.  sawn 
(slats  random 
2  in.  self-faced  r 


random 


0  5 


s.  d. 


Ewto.W..a  Bed)  in  Meeks  2  8  P™  ft.  cube.^ 
6  in.  sawn  both 

•>  ”  sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 


do. 


1  2 


0  per  doz. 


SLATES. 

&.MMtHneBi»sor  |  \  |per  1000ofl200ntr. 

if ,» » 

20  X  w  ii  ”  7  5  0 

20  x  10  beet  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12  6 

16  x  8  ,,  *i  6  12  6 

20  xlO  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .  15  17  6 

20x12  ,,  »  jf  l  { 

16  £  8°  ”  ”  10  5  0 

20x10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

16x8°  ’.’i  »  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Opel  „iain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Bp  ud  wiey  tiles  ...  3  fperdo^ 

Best  Brosely  tiles.. .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles . 

Hip  and  Valley  tales  ... 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

lip  tills .  t  0  per  doz. 

Valiev  tiles . .  30  »» 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford- 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  1  per  doz. 

Vtdley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Bosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50'  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  a.  d.  £  s.  d 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0 

Deals: best 3 by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  ' 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  < 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10 


Deals :  seconds .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10 

2in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0 
2in.by4Jin.  and2in.  by  5in...,  8  10 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1£  in.  by  7  in .  0  10 


0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


fin.  , 


1  0  0 


more  than 
battens. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

»  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

[  3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

:  Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

„  Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  llin.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

■  Do-  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens. .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

rtird  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

f  “to- .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

w  mte  sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

»  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

••  ii  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Joiners’  Wood  ( continued ).  At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  c 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 28  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3 

Small  ,,  ,,  0  2  6  0  2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0 

|  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . .  0  16  0  2 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . . .  0  0  10  0  1 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . .  0  4  0  0  5 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.—  Per  square. 

1  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  13  6  0  17 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . .  0  15  0  0  16 

|  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14 

2  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15 


n.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GERDEBS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . . .  7  5  0  ...  8  7  6 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality... .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(♦And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gange.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  0  0  ...  - 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  O  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in . 9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  t 


£  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  Sib.  and  up  15  0  0 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  10  0 

Soil  pipe  . .  18  0  0 

Compo  pipe . . .  18  0  0 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0 

Silesian .  30  10  0 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  „  „ 

Copper  nails . . .  „ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . .  ,, 

Thin  „  „ 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  „ 

Solder — Plumbers’  .  ,, 

Tinmen’s .  ,, 

Blowpipe . ,, 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


0  10 
0  11 
0  10 


i 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . . . 

„  fourths . . 

21  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

&  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate  . 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


per  gallon  0  1 


OILS,  &c. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . ] 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums . 


„  ,,  „  in  barrels  . . 

,,  ,,  „  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums .  o  i  o 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  o 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  O 

Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
.  0  8  0 

.  0  10 

0  12  6 
.  0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


VABNISHES,  &o. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Palo  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . ”, 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  ' 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage  ...... 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . ] 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . . . \ 

Knotting . 

Fronch  and  Brush  Polish  . . 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China 
Ceylon.  &o.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (pavable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “The 
Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCBIBEBS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBUBBS.  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BURNLEY. — For  making-up,  etc.,  about  thirty-seven 
streets.  Briercliffe,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 

S.  Edmondson,  surveyor,  18,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley :  — 

T.  E.  Sugden  £4,946  4  10  Exors. 


R.  Wadge  . .  4,874  1 
J.  R.  Atkin¬ 
son  .  4,542  16 

W.  Shepherd  4,465  6 
G.  Read  & 

Sons  ....  4,408  16 


Broadley .  £4,191  8  1 
G.  A.  Watson 
&  Co.  ... .  4,180  14  6 
J.  Miles  ....  4,077  12  11 
J.  Green, 


Burnley* 
S.  Burgess . . 


4,077 

4,012 


1  4 


CHAD  WELL  ST.  MARY  (Essex).  —  For  surface 
drainage  and  making-up  of  Ottawa-road,  Bermuda-road, 
and  Malton-road,  for  Orsett  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  F.  Lowry’,  engineer,  Hornchurch  : — 


Road  Main¬ 
tenance  & 

Stone  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,Ltd.  £2,704  10  4 
Smith  &  Co.  2,264  0  0 
C.  B.  Rons  ..  2,054  8  9 
Porter  &  Co.  2.038  0  0 
H.  Philbey  . .  2,022  7  2 
W.  Manders  1,956  6  9 


W.  White  ..  £1,928  6  0- 
H.  Butcher  . .  1,885  11  1 
Wilson,  Bor¬ 
der,  &  Co.  .  1,870  9  7 
H.  A.  Gower  1,804  4  6 
J.  Jackson  . .  1,779  8  0- 

T.  W.  Marsh  1,659  6  1 
A.  Wisby  & 

Co.,  Grays*  1,5 


4  1 

CONISBORO’. — For  erecting  a  residence.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Smethurst,  architect,  Conisboro’ 


S.  Lamb _ £1,635  0  0 

Carpenter  & 

Co .  1,400  0  0 

W.  Baines..  1,069  10  li 

T.  Gray  & 

Sons  ....  1,056  0  0 

Johnson  & 

Moore  ..  967  0  0 


GUI  & 
Son . 

B.  Wartley  & 
Son,  Don¬ 
caster*  . . 

C.  Lazenby  . 


ERITH. — For  the  erection  of  mechanically  operated) 
gates  at  the  level  crossing  of  the  ballast  wharf  sidings,. 
West-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Hawtayne  &  Zeden,  engineers,  9,  Queen-street  Place, 
London,  E.C. : — 

Contract  No.  5,  Overhead  Equipment ,  etc. 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 

Loughborough  .  £4,217  O' 

Contract  No.  6,  Cables,  etc. 

Callenders’  Cable,  etc.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belvedere. .  £2,590  4 
Contract  No.  7,  Rotary  Converters,  etc. 

British  Westinghouse  Electrical,  etc., Co.,  Ltd., 

Strand,  W.C .  £1,545  6 

Contract  No.  8,  Switchboards,  etc. 

Kelvin  &  J.  White,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  . £1,047  10 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  generating 
station.  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  for  the  Chelsea  Elec¬ 
tricity  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Alfred  Roberts,  architect, 
92,  London-street,  Greenwich: — 

H.  &  F.  H.  Higgs  £14,313  I  Patman  &  Fother- 


B.  E.  Nightingale  13,498 

Lole  &  Co .  13,342 

F.  &  T.  Thorne  . .  13,200 


ingham  . £12,923 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  12,666 

J.  Greenwood,  Ltd.*  11,865 
TENDERS.— Continued  on  page  253. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Filters  and  Tank,  Paisley  Waterworks . 

Repair  of  Portable  Steam  Engine  at  Sewage  Farm. . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . 

Materials,  Labour,  etc . 

Paving,  Sewering,  etc.  (several  districts) . 

A  14-n.h.p.  Horizontal  Non-condensing  Steam  Engine 

A  Set  of  Treble  Deepwell  Lifting  Pumps  . 

Two  Steel  Steam  Boilers  . 

Cast-Iron  Cold  Water  Storage  Tank . 

Two  Wrought- Iron  Galvani-ed  Tanks,  etc . 

Two  Special  Steam  Heaters . 

400  tons  of  Quenast  or  Guernsey  Granite . 

1,000  yds.  of  Stone  Ballast  . 

Tramp  Cells  at  Workhouse . 

Road  Materials  . 

Railway  Sleeper-blocks  and  Crossing-sleepers . 

Fence  Posts  and  Rails  . 

Road  Material . 

Underground  Telephone  Pipes . 

Granite  . 

Blacksmith’s  Shop,  Mendlesham . 

Main  Road  Material . 

Painting  and  Repairs  of  Technical  School,  etc . 

Making  Finchley- road,  Altrincham . 

Rails  and  Fish-plates . 

Wheels  and  Axles  for  Carriages . 

Detached  Residence  at  Settle . 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Tram  Rails . 

Extension  of  Drummond-road  and  New  Road . 

Making-uo  Roads,  Tar-paving  Footways . 

Painting  Regent-road  and  Broughton  Baths  . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Materials  (Withington  Committee) . 

37  tons  Paints,  33  tons  Red  and  White  Lead,  etc.  . . 

Laundry  Equipment . 

Making  up  Argyle-road,  Hounslow . 

1,180  yds.  of  Stormwater  Sewer,  Staines-rd.,  Hounslow 

Wood  and  Iron  School  Building . 

Plant  House  at  Cemetery,  Stafford . 

Twenty-five  Houses  at  Abertysswg  . 

Annual  Contracts  . 

45  tons  of  Steel  Girder  Rails  . 

Laying  500  yds.  of  Railway  along  Moss-lane  . 

300,000  Dog  Spikes  . 

Team  Labour . 

Road  Metal,  Cartage,  Haulage,  etc . 

Baptist  Sunday  Schools  at  Farsley . 

Milk  Depot  at  Northallerton  . 

Painting  3tation  Buildings  . 

Elec.  Bells,  Telephone,  and  Fire  Alarms,  Whips  Cross 
Auxiliary  Fire  Hydrants,  Infirm.,  Whips  Cross,  N.E. 
Ferro- Concrete  Foundations  for  Crane,  Town  Quay 

Tar-paving  at  Coedfrane  School,  Skewen . 

Folding  Partition  &  Lavatory  at  Peniel -green  School 

Materials  . 

32  Concrete  Block  Houses,  Aignish  Farm,  Stornoway 

Road  Material  and  Works  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Norwich  Free  Library . 

Barging  Rubbish,  etc.,  and  Hauling,  etc . 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Stores,  Gas  Department  . 

Macadam . 

Granite,  etc . 

Block  of  Workmen’s  Houses,  Elgin . 

Additions,  Roath  Steam  Laundry,  Cardiff . 

4  Cast-Iron  Fire  Alarms,  etc . 

Granite . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Council  Schools,  Etwall . 

Boring,  400  ft.  deep  . 

Repair  of  Roads . 

Whitewashing,  Union  Infirmary,  Hope,  near  Eccles 

Building  Materials,  etc.,  for  Cardiff  Workhouse _ 

A  Fan  and  Engine  House.  Aberpergwm  Collieries  . . 

■"Royal  Naval  Reserve  Buildings  at  Ullapool . 

"Royal  Naval  Reserve  Buildings  at  Banff . 

Drummond-street  School . 

Isolation  Hospital  at  Friarton.  Perth  . 

Masonry  and  Street  Work,  Calder  Bridge  Widening 
Laboratory  at  Withington  Sewage  Works,  Chorlton 

Team  Labour . 

Painting  Works  at  Ham  Green  Hospital  . 

Materials . 

Pumps,  Engine,  and  Boilers .  .... 

Twentv-eight  Houses.  Park  Hill,  Tredegar  . 

Sand  Filter,  etc.,  at  Waterworks,  Portrush . 

Church,  Sallins,  Co.  Kildare . 

Materials  . 

Stores,  Fittings,  etc . 

Peniston  Sewage  Scheme  (Contract  No.  4) . 

Materials . 

Sewage  of  Acock’s  Green,  South-East  . 

Four  Houses  at  Mainhead-view.  Exmouth  . 

9  miles  of  Water  Pipes,  Highbridge  Water  Supply . . 

Reservoir  and  Contingent  Works  . 

Tools . 

Permanent  Way  Works  (Tramways) . 

Granite . 

Tools,  Oils,  etc . .' . 

Renewal  of  Superstructure  of  Four  Under  Bridges.. 

Bonnybridge  Sewage  Disposal . 

Wargrave  Sewage  Disposal  . 

Materials  . 

500  tons  of  Cement  . 

Jobbing  Repairs,  Workhouse,  Brownlow  Hill  . | 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Paisley  Water  Commissioners . . 

Romford  U.D.C . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 


Manchester  Corporation . 

Birmingham  Baths  Committee  . 


Tenden  to 
be  Delirad 


J.  Lee,  Engineer,  13,  Gilmour-street,  Paisley 

Clerk.  Council  Offices,  Romford  .!!! . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds . 

G.  Darley,  Dock-street  Depot,  Leeds  . 

Paving  etc.,  Dept.  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hail',  Mknchester ' ' 
J.  Cox,  Superintendent  Engr.  &  Sec.,  Kent-street,  Birmingham 
do. 


Chingford  U.D.C. 


Swansea  Guardians . 

Wangford  R.D.C . 

North  Eastern  Railway  Co. . 


do. 


Wath-upon-Dearne  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 

Oxendon  R.D.C . 

Trustees,  Mendlesham  Charities  . . 

Hunts  C.C . 

Macclesfield  Education  Authority .' .’ 

Altrincham  U.D.C . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 


do. 


H.  Bird,  Clerk,  34,  Station-road,  Chingford,  Essex . . 

do. 

^•a Je°kln8>  CIfrk>  ^nion  Offices,  Alexandra-road,  Swansea.... 

J).  S.  Rix,  Clerk,  Beccles . 

E.  H.  Clark,  Stores  Superintendent,  Gateshead’ 


Great  Central  Railway  Co . 

B’ham.  Public  Works  Committee  . . 


Birmingham  Corporation  . 

East  Barnet  Valley  U.D.C . 

Salford  Baths  Committee  . 

Market  Bos  worth  R.D.C . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Co. 

Lisburn  Guardians  . 

Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C.’ ! 
do. 

Bradford  Education  Committee  . 

Burial  Board  Committee . 

Abertysswg  Building  Society . 

Twickenham  U.D.C . 

Altrincham  Gas  Co.  . 


H.  C.  Poole,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wath-upon-Dearne 

City-Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . . 

C.  Burgoine,  Clerk,  Market  Harborough  . 

H.  G.  Bishop,  Architect,  Market-place,  Stowmarket! !!!!!'!"  " 
H.  Leete,  County  Surveyor,  County  Council  Offices,  Huntingdon 
Secretary  of  Education  Committee,  Town  Hall,  Macclesfield  .... 

J.  Stokoe,  Clerk,  Altrincham . . . . . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall 


do. 


East  India  Railway  Co.  . . 
Market  Bosworth  R.D.C. 
Durham  C.C . 


North  Eastern  Railway  Co . 

do. 

West  Ham  Guardians . 


do. 


Southampton  Harbour  Board . . . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

do. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C.. . 


Hendon  R.D.C _ _ . 

Free  Library  Committee  ’. '. '. ’  ’.  ' 

East  Stonehouse  U.D.C . 

Carlisle  Corporation . 

Birmingham  Corporation  . . . 

Fenton  U.D.C . 

Tamworth  Town  Council’  ’ ! ! ! ! 


J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Skipton  ..’ . 

O.  S.  Holt  Secretary,  London-road  Station, 'Manchester! !.'.'!!!.' 

J.  Price,  City  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

do. 

H.  York,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Station-road,  New  Barnet  .. 

TTTDmu  Superintendent,  Blackfriars-road  Baths,  Salford . 

W.  Thorpe,  Highway  Surveyor,  Nailstone,  Nuneaton  . 

Surveyor  to  the  Committee,  Town  Hall,  W.  Didsbury,  Manchester 

S;  Z.  Thornton.  Secretary,  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . 

W.  Sinclair,  Clerk.  Poor  Law  Offices,  Lisburn  . 

P.  G.  Parkman,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow,  W . 


Education  Office  (Architects’  Department),  Manor-row,  Bradford 

W.  Blackshaw,  Borough  Hall,  Stafford  . 

J.  M.  Davies,  11,  The  Green,  Abertysswg  . 

t  *  ?earce>  Surveyor,  Town  Hqji,  Twickenham . 

J.  Newton,  Son,  &  Bayley,  Engineers,  17,  Cooper-st.,  Manchester 

w  ^oun£b  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

W.  Thorpe,  Highway  Surveyor,  Nailstone,  Nuneaton . 

County  Surveyor’s  Office,  Shire  Hall,  Durham  . 

Wilson  Bailey,  Architect,  Bradford  and  Keighley  . 

n'  .®e^’  •^.rctutect  to  the  Company,  York  . 

1  .HS™ison'  Engiueer,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .. 
Clerk  s  Office  at  Infirmary,  Whips  Cross-road,  Leytonstone,  N.E. 


E-  Cooper  Poole,  Engr.,  Harbour  Office,  Town  Quay,  Southampton 
I.  M.  Franklin,  County  Council  Offices,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff.. 


London  C.C . . . . 

Market  Harborough  R.D.C. 

The  Managers  . 

Selby  U.D.C . !" . 

Dorchester  R.D.C . .!!.'.! 

Salford  Guardians  . ! . .'  " 

The  Guardians . ! . 


Admiralty  . 


do. 


Edinburgh  School  Board . 

Perth  Town  Council . . 

Brighouse  Corporation  . . . 

Manchester  Rivers  Committee’  ‘ " 

Stafford  R.D.C . 

Bristol  Health  Committee  '. ! '. . 

Coventry  Corporation  . . 

Uxbridge  U.D.C.  .. .  . 

Chamber  of  Trade  Build’i'ng  Club 
Portrush  U.D.C.  .. 

Very  Rev.  V.  Byrne’  . 

Haslingden  Town  Council 
Droitwich  Corporation  ...’.'!!!!.“ 
Southampton  Corporation 

Penistone  U.D.C .  . 

Yardley  R.D.C . !!!.’! . 

do. 


Ax  bridge  U.D.C.  ! 


Berkshire  C.C . 

Stockport  Corporation 
Lichfield  R.D.C. 


do. 


Caledonian  Railway  Co. 

Stirlingshire  Eastern  District'  Com. 
Wokingham  R.D.C... 

Erith  U.D.C . . 

Manchester  Rivers’  Committee . 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry 


P-  Q-  Parkman,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow.  W.  . 

t  «  i«arJn‘c*lacl*  c,E->  14>  Queen-street,  Edinburgh . 

J.  A.  Webb,  Surveyor,  Great  Stanmore  . 

“•  J5-  JS?ui‘ns’  ^ty  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  . 

n  r,'  II  ulin,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  East  Stonehouse,  Devon 

“•  G.  marks.  City  Engineer,  36,  Fisher- stroet,  Carlisle . 

a  1  *  Barber.  Sec.,  Cily  Gas  Offices,  Council  House,  Birmingham 
G°°dall.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fenton  . 

B.  E.  G.  Bradshaw,  Borough  Surveyor,  36,  Aldersgate,  Tamworth 

J.  Wittet.  Architect,  Elgin . .  . . . . . 

Bruce  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff . 

Clerk  to  the  Council,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W . 

C.  Burgoine,  Clerk,  Market  Harborough  . 

A.  Eaton,  Architect,  6,  St.  James’-street,  Derby  . 

P*  Griffith,  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W... 

B .  H.  Polkinghorne,  Surveyor,  2,  Dagmar-road,  Dorchester  .... 

Steward  of  the  Infirmary  . 

A.  J.  Harris,  Clerk,  Queen’s- chambers,  Cardiff  . 

J.  Roberts,  M.E.,  Fisher-street,  Bwansea . 

Superintending  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosyth,  Inverkeithing 


Mr.  Carfrae,  Architect,  3,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh  . 

G-P.  K.  Young,  A.R.I.B.A.,  42,  Tay-street,  Perth  . 

s,  s.  Haywood,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Brighouse.. 

Rivers  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

B.  G.  Herbert,  Surveyor,  37,  Alexandra-road,  Stafford . 

:{:•  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square.  Bristol . 

E.  Swindlehurst,  City  Engineer,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry.... 

fL  8-  Courtney,  Engineer,  25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster . 

w.  Eeddoe  Rees,  Architect,  3,  Dumfries-place,  Cardiff . 

Office  of  Council,  Town  Hall,  Portrush . 

t  ea1Ir.<&  ®on>  Surveyor3,  16,  Dame-street,  Dublin  . 

J.  S.  Green,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Haslingden  .. 

H.  Hulse,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Droitwich . . 

Traffic  Manager,  Tramway  Office,  Above  Bar-street,  Southampton 

Spinks  &  Pilling,  Engineers,  20,  Park- row,  Leeds . 

A.  W.  Smith,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham  .. 

Messrs.  Crews  &  Son,  Rolle-street,  Exmouth  . 

A.  Powell,  Engineer,  3,  Unity-street,  College  Green,  Bristol  ..•• 


do. 
do. 
Mar.  6 


Mar.  1 
do. 
do, 


Mar.  10 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
Mar,  11 


t‘  Hawkins,  County  Surveyor,  Bank-chbrs.,  Cross-st.,  Reading 

”•  ~tkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

o.  O.  Rawstron,  District  Surveyor,  Lichfield . 


Engineer.  General  Station,  Perth  ’ . 

Warren  &  Stuart,  C.E.,  94,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . . . 

R.  Hassard,  Engineer,  1,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  London  .. 

C.  H.  Fry,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Bexley-road,  Erith . 

Secretary  of  Rivers  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

H.  J.JHagger,  Parish  Offices,  Brownlow  Hill,  Liverpool  . 


do. 


March  4>  J^S-l 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


.  TTmicp  etc.,  at  Metton,  near  Cromer . 

Engine  House,  eTC  >  Enfle,d  and  Willesden  . . . 

*§55282  Station  Offices  at  Whifflet  . . 

workmen’s  Dwellings,  Manor-grove  . 

Carriage  Underframes  and  Body  Iron  Work. . . .  • 

n  nt^h  T  ibrafy  at  Ca'stleton  . 

ITminol  Gas  Mains  to  Wrecclesham . 

£SSa  of  a  Covered  Conduit  . . 

Additions,  etc!,'  to Na  zar'et'h  ”  ^  ciiapel,^ 

Broken 1 Granite,  Gravel,  Hoggin  . 

SbSlfiff  Kebrofd  Sis,  Triage' Hall  to.' .' .' 

of  stoneware  Sewers  and  Manholes  . 

Boad  from  Bye-street  to  Oatley’s-lane . 

SSanf Addition?,1^ parish  Church,' iianel'ly  . 

Hospital, Gateside,  Greenock  . . 

School  for  000,  Canton  Market  Estate . 

Materials  . . 

•Stock  Bricks,  Deals,'  Pitch  Pine,'  and  Poling  Boards 

•SwSaiNmi'Eeserve  Buildings,' Portree . 

W  deninc  Wardsend  Goit  Bridge,  Wortley  .  . . . 

Siding  Barkisland  Mill  Bridge,  near  Halifax  . . 

Materials . ;  ■ ; ;; ;; ;; ;; ; ; ; ; ;; ;;;; 

•Tif^Cot'tages  for  Firemen,’  Westbourne-road  . 

Water  Softening  Works  at  Pumping  Station  . 

Eridee  at  Chipping  Norton  Junction  . . . . . 

Reconstruction  of  a  Bridge  at  King’s  Sutton . 

Flints  . . . 

Extension  of  Harbour  . , . 

Semi-detached i Villas,  Station  Field,  Pontypool - 

•Builders  A  Cabinet-makers  Work,  etc.,  Crown  Court 
Quarry  Hill  Improvement  . 

B  Disposal  Works,  etc.,  Cefn . 

Cwmcuffln,  Llanhilleth  . ........ 

Primitive  Methodist  School  and  Vestry,  Washington 

Elementary  School  Buildings,  Wimborne-road . 

Derwent  Aqueduct,  Grindleford  to  Rowsley . 

58  tons  of  9-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Meadow  Side,  Alvie  . 
Steel  Rails  and  Fish  Plates,  Victorian  Railways .... 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Crosland  Moor,  Huddersfield  .... 
Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  Sandal,  Wakefield  . . 

load  Formation,  etc..  Chester  . . 

Excavating  a  Eeservoir.  30  yds  by  30  yds . 

Alterations  to  Uandaff  House . 

Llandaff  Theological  College  (1st  Section) . 

•New  Cotton  Exchange,  Liverpool  . 


Cromer  U.D.C . 

Middlesex  C  C . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Richmond  Town  Council . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  . 

Hampton  U.D.C . 

Rochdale  Libraries  Committee  .... 

Farnham  Gas  Co.,  Ltd . 

Liverpool  Water  Committee . 

Sutton  Coldfield  Corporation . 


Wembley  U.D.C . 

do. 

Long  Crendon  R.D.C . 

Trustees  of  the  late  G.  B.  Hadwen  . 
Ledbury  Freehold  Building  Society . 
do. 

Tutbury  R.D.C . 

Rev.  D.  W.  Morgan . 

Greenock  Hospital  Board  . 

Cardiff  Education  Committee . 

Blackpool  Highways  Committee  . . 

Eastbourne  R.D.C . 

Lambeth  Borough  Council . 

Godstone  R.D.C . 

Admiralty . 

West  Riding  C.C . 

do. 

Burnley  Highways  Committee  .... 

Epsom  U.D.C . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Sutton  District  Water  Company  . . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

do. 

Tendring  R.D.C . 

Stonehaven  Harbour  Trustees  .... 


County  of  Kent  . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Wrexham  R.D.C . 

Abertillery  U.D.C . 

Rev.  M.  S.  Pickering  . 

Poole  Education  Committee  . 

Derwent  Valley  Water  Board . 

Welwyn  (Herts)  R.D.C . 

Inverness-shire  C.C . 


J.  C.  Mellis,  Engineer,  264,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street  E  C 
County  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W... 

Engineer  to  Company,  16  Killermont-street.  Glasgow _ .  .  .  .  .  . 

J.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Surrey 
Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall  . 

S.  H.  Chambers,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices.  Hampton,  Middlesex!’ 

J.  Horsfall,  F  R.I.B.A.,  4,  Chapd-walks,  Manchester . ! 

Company’s  Offices,  East-street,  Farnham . .".!!! 

Water  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Liverpool 

W.  A.  H.  Clarry,  Borough  Engineer,  Council  House,  Sutton  Coldfield 

T.  Roderick,  Architect.  Ashbrook  House,  Clifton-street,  Aberdare 

W.  Bagshaw,  Clerk,  Public  Offices,  Wembley  . 

do. 

E.  Parry,  Surveyor,  Long  Crendon,  Thame . 

Jackson  &  Fox,  Architects.  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax . 

R.  G.  Gurney,  Surveyor,  Worcester-road,  Ledbury . 

do. 

C.  F.  Chamberlin, Clerk, Council  Offices, Union  Offices,  Burton-on-Tt. 

E.  M.  Bruce-Vaughan,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Cardiff . 

C  Maccullock,  Clerk,  Municipal-buildings,  Greenock  ...!!!.!.'! 
James  &  Morgan,  Architects,  Charles-streec-chambers,  Cardiff  . 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Blackpool  . 

T.  E.  V.  Kirilan,  Clerk,  92,  Terminus-road,  Eastbourne . 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

J.  George  Powell,  Engineer,  R.D.C.  Offices,  Godstone,  Surrey .!.  *. 
Director  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C. 

F.  G.  Carpenter,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Wakefield . 

do. 

G.  H.  Pickles,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burnley . 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Bromley  Hurst,  Church-street,  Epsom. . .... ." .’ 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . 

W.  Vaux  Graham,  Engineer,  5,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster.'. 
Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  London  . 

do. 

J.  Bell.  Highway  Surveyor,  Weeley,  Colchester . 

J.  B.  Cunningham,  Clerk  to  Trustees.  Stonehaven . 

D.  J.  Longher,  Architect,  Bank-chambers,  Pontypool . 

County  Architect,  86,  Week-street,  Maidstone  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal- buildings,  Leeds  . 

J.  Price  Evans,  Engineer,  Argyle-chambers,  Wrexham . 

Swash  &  Bain,  Architects,  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Newport,  Mon 
Davidson  &  Phillipson,  Architects,  32,  Clayton-st.,  W.,  Newc.-T. 
W.  Andrew,  Architect,  Parkstone . 

E.  Sandeman,  Engineer,  Bamford,  near  Sheffield  . 

H.  Walker  &  Son,  Engrs.,  Albion-chambers,  King-st.,  Nottingham 

A.  Cattanach,  Architect,  Kingussie  . 

Agent-General  for  Victoria,  142,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  London,  E.c! 
W.  J.  Morley  &  Son,  Architects,  269,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  .... 
Garside  &  Pennington,  Architects,  Ropergate  House,  Pontefract  . 

J.  Little,  Engineer.  Viaduct-chambers,  Carlisle . 

Agent  &  Manager,  Ibstock  Collieries,  Ltd.,  near  Leicester  . 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  Architect,  Church-street-chambers,  Cardiff 

Mr.  Kempson,  16,  High-street,  Cardiff . 

Matear  &  Simon,  Century-buildings,  North  John-street,  Liverpool 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


Mar.  13 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  14 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  16 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  16 
do. 

Mar.  17 
do. 

Mar.  18 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  20 
do 

Mar.  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  22 
do. 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  24 
do. 

Mar.  27 
do. 

Mar.  31 

April  10 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Glamorgan  C.C.  Education  Comm. 

Mar.  7 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  18 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  — .  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xxi. 


TENDERS — Continued  from  page  261. 
LLANHILLETH.— For  erecting  thirty-five  houses  on 
Blsencuffin-road  for  the  Maesycnew  Building  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Dm  Lloyd,  architect : — 

David  Lewis,  Aberbeeg . . £7,000 


LONDON.— For  finishing  of  roadways  of  Section  A, 
White  Hart-lane  Estate,  for  the  London  County 
Council  :— 

T. Adams.,..  £3,157  18  5  W.  Manders  .  £2,S72  10  7 


Muirhea  d ,  O.  T.  Gibbons  2,827  0  0 

Greig,  &  F.  J.  Coxhead  2,760  0  0 

Matthews  .  3,036  16  4  Grounds  & 

J.  Mowlem  &  j  Newton  . .  2,687  13  6 

Co.,  Ltd. ..  2,966  0  0  E.J,  Knifton, 

E,  T.  Bloom-  I  Hope -yard, 

field .  2,930  6  3  Laughedge- 

W.  Griffiths  I  lane,  E  d- 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  2,875  2  6  monton*  . .  2,467  12  1 


[The  estimate  comparable  with  the  tender  is  £3,033.] 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  Lea  Bridge- 
road.  London,  N.  ft.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3, 
Crooked-lane,  King  William  -  street,  London,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Courtney  &  Clemens  Bros. . .  £3,070  10 

Fairbairn . . . .  £3,259  0  Todd  &  Newman  3,033 

F.  &  T.  Thorne  3,155  0  F.  Osborn  &  Son  2,999 
BatUey, Sons,  &  Sheffield  Bros.*  2,950 

Holness  ....  3,130  0 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Rtmtiuc'.ing  the  heating  apparatus  and  extending  it  to 
On  m  classrooms  and  halls,  Clapham,  Sleaford-street 
ming  apparatus). 

Stevens  &  Sons..  £585 

R.  Clarke  .  557 

G.  &  E.  Bradley, 

68,  Elfort-road, 
Highbury*  ....  539  10 


Wright  Bros . £684  10 

0.  N,  Haden  & 

Sons  . 

0-  N,  Haden  & 

8ona}  . 

IF'  G.  Cannon  & 


599  0 


[t  Alternative  tender.] 


Stepney,  Senrab-street  ( New  School). 

Under  the  direction  of  the  late  authority  preliminary 
plans  of  a  school  for  856  children  were  prepared,  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
description  of  the  plans  being  as  under : — Accommoda¬ 
tion:  Boys’,  274;  girls’,  274;  infants’,  308;  total,  856. 
Graded  school  on  three  stories — Halls :  Boys’,  53  ft. 
by  28  ft.  9  in. ;  girls’,  63  ft.  by  28  ft.  44  in. ;  infants’, 
53  ft.  by  28  ft.  Classrooms:  Boys’,  50,  48,  48,  48,  40, 
40;  girls’,  50,  48,  48,  48,  40,  40;  infants’,  56,  66, 
50,  50  (babies’  room),  48,  48.  Drawing  classroom, 
564  sq.  ft.  area ;  science  room,  564  sq.  ft.  area.  Heat¬ 
ing  by  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  and  open  fires. 
Area  of  site,  41,125  sq.  ft.  Playgrounds,  area  per  child 
— boys’,  53  sq.  ft.;  girl’s’  and  infants’,  32  sq.  ft.  It  is 
proposed  that  one  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  site  shall 
be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schoolkeeper. 

T.  Rowbotham .  £24,575  0  0 

Sabey  &  Son .  23,515  0  0 

J.  Shelbourne  &  Co .  22,670  0  0 

A  E.  Symes  .  22,461  10  4 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  22,417  0  0 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons .  22,185  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  21,971  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd .  21,963  0  0 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  .  21,744  0  0 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  .  21,720  O  0 

Stirapson  &  Co .  21,700  0  O 

Wisdom  Bros .  21,681  0  0 

Treasure  &  Son .  21,674  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Go.,  Ltd .  21,346  0  0 

F.  &  T.  Thome .  21,273  0  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd .  21,196  0  0 

Rowley  Bros .  21,172  12  0 

Oak  Building  Co.,  Ltd .  20,899  0  0 

J.  &  M.  Patrick,  Point-pleasant, 

Wandsworth* .  20,662  0  0 

[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these 
tenders  is  £18,926.  The  school  is  planned  for  future 
extension  by  332  places  (viz.,  boys’,  108;  girls’,  108; 
infants’,  116,  making  a  total  of  1,188),  and  the 
tenders  for  the  portion  now  to  be  built  include  the 
provision  of  halls  of  sufficient  size  for  the  school  when 
enlarged,  and  also  teachers’  rooms,  cloakrooms, 
lavatories,  etc.,  for  the  complete  school.] 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
receiving  wards  and  stables  at  the  Ladywell  Work- 
house,  Lady  well,  8.E..  for  the  Bermondsey  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley- 
street,  S.E.  : — 

W.  Reason,  47,  Rosebery-avenue,  E.C . £299 


NORWICH. — For  kerbing,  channelling,  metalling, 
etc.,  Winter-road  and  part  of  Stafford-street,  for  Messrs. 
Winter.  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Buckingham,  surveyors. 
Quantities  by  surveyors : — 

H.  S.  Watling  £810  0  0  I  F.  J.  Hipperson  £780  12  6 

E.  Howes  ....  791  18  8  G.  Rackham  . .  686  0  0 

W.  J.  Hannant  786  0  0  |  E.  J.  Edwards  604  0  0 

[All  of  Norwich.] 

[Estimated  cost  £700.] 


PLAISTOW. — For  the  extension  of  Public  Baths 
Balaam-street,  for  the  West  Ham  Corporation : — 

H.  C.  Horswill _ £3,063  I  Works  Manager, 

J.  G.  Horlock  ....  2,668  Canning  Town*  .  £2,456 

A.  E.  Symes .  2,550  A.  G.  Crisp  .  2,440 

Gregar  &  Son  _  2,480  |  W.  Manders .  2,425 


PLYMPTON  (Sussex).— For  miking-up  road,  etc.,  at 
Sedgbrook,  for  the  East  Sussex  Western  Smallpox 
Hospital  District  Committee.  Mr.  Macarthur,  surveyor, 
Hayward’s  Heath.  Quantities  by  surveyor  : — 

E.  H.  King . £188  3  I  W.  Knight,  jun. ..  £173  0 

S.  Carey  .  180  0  S.  Packham,  Bur- 

C.  Mayo  .  176  7  |  gess  Hill* .  165  0 


STRATFORD. — For  making-up  Totnes-road  and 
Charford-road,  for  the  Borough  Council: — 

D.  T.  Jackson  £972  12  8  I  J.  Jackson _ £904  9  6 

Hewett  &  Sons  968  12  8  G.  J.  An  lerson  835  9  2 

T.  Adams  ....  959  9  2  Parsons  &  Par- 

W.  Griffiths ....  935  0  5  1  sons,  Ilford*  779  19  7 

STRATFORD. — For  alterations  to  prisoners’  cells, 
Quarter  Session  Court,  West  Ham-lane,  for  the  Borough 
Council : — 

Gregar  &  Son  .  £368  I  W.  Manders . £250 

Works  Manager  ....  364  A.  E.  Symes,  Strat- 

J.  Quarterman .  293  ford* .  210 

H.  C.  Horswill .  284  | 
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TOTTENHAM.— For  making-up  Crowland-road  (2nd  section),  Kent-road,  Lansdowne-road,  and  Woodside- 
gardens,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  Engineer,  Coombes  Croft  House,  712,  High-road, 
Tottenham 


L 

Crowland- 

road 

(2nd  section). 

Kent-road 

(remainder). 

/ 

Lansdowne- 

road 

(remainder). 

Woodside- 
gardens 
(part  of). 

E.  Knifton . . 

Grounds  &  Newton,  Tottenham  . . 

T.  Rowley.  juD . 

O.  Bloomfield.  Tottenham  . 

E.  T.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham  .... 

£  8.  d. 

622  9  10 

436  17  0 

433  12  6 

368  12  0* 

£.  s.  d. 

138  18  4 

126  2  6 

120  7  7* 

122  13  6 

£  s.  d. 
1,441  8  9 
1,298  0  3* 
1,414  14  2 
1,339  0  0 
1,301  17  0 

£  s.  d. 

244  13  4 

264  1  4 

234  12  3 

213  4  0 

207  0  6£* 

ST.  STEPHEN’S-BY-SALTASH.— For  laying  sewer 
for  the  St.  Germans  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Hosking,  survevor,  Landrake,  St.  Germans  : — 

A.  Smith,  Saltash  .  £149 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. — For  making-up  private 
streets,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  S.  L. 
Bains.  C.E.,  Surveyor 


As  phaltic 
Limest  one 
Cone  rete 

Co.,  Ltd..  £5,521  14  10 

Starkey _  5.139  19  10 

Hunt .  4,819  15  7 

Hadfleld  & 

Co .  4,814  4  9 

Robson  ....  4,793  8  6 

Crombie 
Son . . 

Smiles 
Cruddas 

Son .  3,954  8  5 

Short .  3.814  17  11 

Simpson  . .  3,697  2  6 

Meredith  . .  3,603  19  4 


4.521  1 
4,402  6 


Hardy  &  At¬ 
kinson  . .  £3.560  9  0 
Burn .  3,467  13  10 


3,432 
3,426  9 
3,352  2 


Inglett 
Shepherd  . . 
Pickering  .. 
North  of 
En  g I a  n  d 
Asphalt  e 

Co .  3,311 

Hobbs  ....  3,293 
O’ Doherty  & 

Son .  2,950 

Ellison, 
Cleckhea- 
ton*  ....  2,944 


STANLEY. — For  laying  sewers.  West  Shield-row  and 
East  Stanley,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Routledge,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Stanley  : — 

West  Shield-row.  East  Stanley. 


J.  Meredith  . £559 

D.  Champney  .  618  a  u 

J.  Robson .  490  2  0 

W.  Carr .  527  13  8 

J.  Thompson .  479  5  2 

P.  Frater  .  532  18  6 

J.  McLaren  ........  567  10  0 

A.  &  A.  storey .  612  14  6 

A.  Routledge .  513  14  0 

J  Nevin  .  513  5  0 

W.  J.  Edgar  .  616  17  0 

Johnson  &  Strong, 

Stanley,  R.S.O.*  ..  456  3  0 

R.  Hudson .  607  0  2 

W.  Ayton  &  Sons . . . .  51 L  16  10 

W.  Johnson,  Jr .  530  1  6 


£104  17 
375  13  4 
323  0  0 

343  0  10 
310  11  10 
354  18  0 
353  17  6 
424  4  0 

344  5  0 
366  12  6 
447  5  0 

305  8  4 
382  16  8 
344  16  8 
867  5  0 


TOTTENHAM. — For  erecting  refreshment  pavilions 
and  dressing  and  store-rooms.  Bruce  Castle,  Downhills 
and  the  Chestnuts  Parks,  for  the  Urban  District  Council 
Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  Engineer,  Coombes  Croft  House, 
712,  High-road,  Tottenham  : — 

(-£1,450  0  0  I  Pollard  &f  £1,310  *  ' 


S.  Kind 


••  i  1,452 


Brand  ..  t  1,3 10  4  11 


f  1,341  0  0  .  p  t  ;  1,155 
?  1,341  16  0  I  A- 10rter  ••  1  1,158 


Boulton  &  0  1,341 
Paul  ....  I  1,341  16 
NOTE. — The  second  line  of  figures  denotes  alteration 
in  quantities  after  being  checked  by  engineer’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

[No  tender  accepted.  Council  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
work  in  their  own  works  department.-j 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 
Norway.  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  E YE  Y  DESCRIPTION 
OF  ROAD  MAKING. 


WALT  HAMST  O  W.— For 
the  Walthamstow  Education 
Architect  to  the  Committee  : 
Oak  Building  Co. .  £28,779 

M.  Wells  &  Co .  28,353 

Rowley  Bros .  27,800 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  27,554 

C.  Roper .  26,999 

H.  J.  Carter  _  26,829 

Treasure  &  Son  . .  26.600 

A.  E.  Symes  -  26,500 

Pollard  &  Brand  .  26,483 
Knight  &  Son. .. .  26  362 
Coxhead .  26,220 


Shurmur  ........ 

Kerridge  &  Shaw . 
R.  &  E.  Evans  . . 

W.  Manders . 

Maddison . 

F.  &  E.  Davey  . . 

W.  Lawrence _ 

Kilby  &  Gayford . 
Hammoud  &  Son, 
Romford* 


1,  for 
Prosser, 

£26,983 

25,955 

25,885 

25,684 

25,163 

24,987 

24,844 

24,583 

23,881 


WALTHAMSTOW. — Forheating  apparatus,  Warwick- 
road  Schools,  f  r  the  Walthamstow  Education  Com- 
miitee.  Mr.  H.  Prosser,  Architect  to  the  Committee  : — 


Korting  Bros.  . .  £725 

J.  Grundy  .  684  0 

Dargue,  Griffiths, 

&  Co .  621  10 

Cassidy  .  615  0 

Rosser  &  Russell  .  596  0 

W.  J.  Fox .  560  5 


Price,  Lea,  &  Co.  £540 

Palowkar  .  532 

Russell  &  Co .  500 

Wontner-Smith  & 

Gray  .  462 

Musgrave  .  452 

J.  Jones  &  Son  . .  408 


WIDNES. — For  the  enlargement  of  Simm’s  Cross 
Council  School,  for  Widnes  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  F.  U.  Holme,  architect,  Westminster- chambers,  1, 
Crosshall-street,  Liverpool : — 


Jones  &  Son . £2,60(> 

J.  Merritt .  2, "62 

Holme  &  Green  . .  2,040 

8.  Webster  .  2,007 

F.  W  Mayor .  1,999 

W.  Hall  &  Son....  1,949 

P.  Tyson  .  1,937 

J.  Gerrard  &  Son. .  1,915 

G.  Woods  &  Son  . .  1,915 


Rothwell  &  Sons..  £1,911 
Duthie  &  Dobson  1,910 

T.  Fairclough  _  1,870 

Hughes  &  Sterling  1,850 
Lucas  &  Son . .  . .  1,835 

J.  &  E.  Rimmer, 
Gateacre,  Liver¬ 
pool*  .  1.781 

Parker  &  Son  ....  1,776 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  BOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH. 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.)  ’ 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 

White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Pricea 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

IV1  ARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Eorth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHS!) 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCffiM&SON  { 8’  ||RCL e mentis" lane,  b'.c, 

‘‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Eegxiterei  Trade  dark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-BESISTING  ASPHALTS  pATB& 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE- 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


ISTABLISHSD 

1834 


DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART’S  “EMPRESS” 


SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  GOST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  n.w. 
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TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER,  BAALBEK.— From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.R.I.B.A. 


[CHARD  PHENE 


m  ^RCH 1TECT;  Cl  faster  of  the  A  idaitcctural  School  of  < 
the.  Kov|aL  Academe)  of  Arts;  Fcllncu  of  the  Roqai  1  n*  j 
ft#  strtntr  of  British  Architects;  Fellotu  of  the.  Societq  \ 
ya  of  Antiquaries-,  CDemberand  Past- President  of  the  j 
w*  ArchiteeturaL  Association,  London;  CDember  of  Coun* 
K*  clL  of  the  Japan  Societq;  CDember  of  die.  Hellenic  Soci  l 
ctq;  Associate  and  Honoiarq  fcLLocu  of  Kings  Gallrgc, 
8a  London;  Honoiarq  Corresponding  CDember  of  titer"  , 
5j&“Soci etc  Centiialc  des  Architectes,"  Paris,  and-  of  ther' 
|*“SociedaeL  de  los  Arquiicctos/'  CDadricL;  Gold,  CDcdaF 
list.  Scholar  and  Travelling  Student  of  the.  Roqai 
ga  Academq  of  Arts;  Soane  CD  edallist  and  Travelling 
Student  of  the  RocjaL  Institute  of  British  Architects; 
m  :  Author  of  Architectural  Draining’ Be  The 

O  Orders  of  Architecture/  Joint  Author  of  *ThcAr» 
SL  ehirrrt  iin-.  of  Greece  and  Rome/  Editor  ofancru  , 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  HALL  OF  COLUMNS,  ESNEH;— From  a  Drawing  by  Mr,  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.K.I.B.A. 
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rchitectnrc  in  all 
Countries 7  and  Author  of  Architectural  and  Archo> 
ological  Essaqs  on  Pierrefonds.  "Sassanian  Archi¬ 
tecture.’ 'Domed  Churches  in  Pcrigaid^TThcCDosquc. 
at,  Damascus.”  and.  other  subjccts.t^r*^jare_ig|t»^ryr»a 

E,THE  UNDERSIGN  ED  ARCHITECT'S;' 
kudents  of  Architecture,  and.  (Xlorkcrs  in 
the.  Arts,  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  regard, 
f  or  note,  and  to  mark,  our  appreciation  of  i|our 
scholarlq  attainn  tents,  and  of  the  good  toork^_, 
Luhixh.  401a  have  done  in  f  or  u  urdingr  the  studq 
of  Anchilnctnre  during  rruni]  gears,  in- the  course 
of  tuhidt  qou.  hove  itot  onlq  ujon  distinction- 
for  qoursclf  but-  have  done  so  much  to  help  others 
e  also  desire  to  record  our  ackno  tuLedgmeni 
qoLir  labours  in  the  cause  of  Architectural  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  the  hcortq  aid  tuhich  qou  have  al 
uiaqs  been  so  readq  to  afford  as  a  friend  6t,  counsellor. 

anq  of  us  gratefullq  remember  the  kindness  of 
qour  Luclcome,  qour  constant,  sqmpatliq  andqour 
interest  in  our  student  life" 


PHOTO? SPRAGUE  AC: 


i.  EAST  HARDING  STREET.  TETTER  LANE  EC. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  Architecture. 

IBLICAL  archaeo¬ 
logy,  even  in  its  ar¬ 
chitectural  aspect, 
is  a  study  which 
does  not  concern 
any  large  circle  of 
readers,  and  it 
is  perhaps  hardly 
likely  that'  a  book 
on  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  will  meet  with 
the  attention  that  the  subject  really 
deserves.  To  the  ordinary  reader  of 
Scripture  it  is  quite  enough  to  know 
as  much  about  the  portable  temple  of  the 
Jews  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  without 
any  systematic  attempt  either  to  verify 
the  measurements  there  given  or  to 
reconstruct  in  drawing  or  model  the 
tent  of  worship.  The  architect,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  in  the  Tabernacle  no 
building  but  a  mere  curtained  enclosure 
—a  thing  of  ropes,  sheets,  and  poles- 
hardly  reckons  to  bring  it  within  his 
ken.  But  in  this  attitude  both  parties 
are  probably  mistaken  ;  for  whether  we 
are  concerned  with  the  Jewish  religion 
as  a  historic  process  which  intimately 
affects  our  modern  civilisation, 
whether  we  are  interested  in  the  very 
difficult  inquiry  that  deals  with  the 
architecture  of  the  Herodian  epoch,  the 
Tabernacle  (which  is  the  cradle  of  the  one, 
and  in  a  sense  the  nucleus  of  the  other) 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  importance  for  us. 
_  ^r-  Caldecott’s  book  *  deals  with  three 

the  ■■Rw6'-wieS?a®le:  Its  History  and  Structure.”  By 
Sotiety  19Q4SVW  Caldecott-  The  Religious  Tract 


subjects  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  one  another.  He  deals  imprimis, 
though  not  in  the  first  part  of  his  book, 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tabernacle 
itself,  and  in  so  doing  provides  a  result 
which  is  conspicuously  at  variance  both 
with  what  he  calls  the  Conventional 
Tabernacle  and  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  late  James  Fergusson’s 
“  Temples  of  the  Jews.”  His  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  the  size  of  the  cubit  and  the 
nature  of  the  remarkable  ruin  at  Ramet- 
el-Khalil,  which  has  been  for  many  a  year 
a  puzzle  to  archaeologists.  To  deal  first 
and  briefly  with  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  author’s  reconstructed  Tabernacle, 
we  may  observe  that  he  agrees  with  Fer- 
gusson  in  assuming  that  the  cloth  and 
skins  of  which  the  roof  of  the  shrine  was 
formed  were  stretched,  not  as  the  older 
commentators  thought  horizontally  from 
wall  to  wall  (a  method  which  anyone 
who  cared  to  make  practical  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  sailcloth  would  find  to  be 
impossible),  but  dependent  obliquely 
from  a  ridge  pole.  Oddly  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Caldecott,  though  he  admits 
this  arrangement  as  the  system  of  con¬ 
struction  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Tabernacle,  assumes  that  the  porch  was 
covered  on  the  other  system — that  is, 
with  the  canvas  or  curtain  spread  hori¬ 
zontally  across  the  roof  poles  without 
any  ridge  or  apex.  The  appearance 
of  this  square-topped  canopy — contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  angular  form  of  the  main- 
tent  roof — is,  we  consider,  enough  to 
condemn  it  as  inadmissible.  Authori¬ 
ties,  as  it  happens,  differ  on  the  question 
whether  there  was  a  projecting  porch  in 
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front  of  the  Tabernacle  proper.  Neither 
the  Book  of  Exodus  nor  the  Antiquities 
of  Josephus  arc  quite  clear  on  the  point, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Fcr- 
gusson  adopted  the  view  that  the  columns 
described  as  forming  the  porch  were  to 
be  arranged  not  as  a  projecting  portico, 
but  merely  as  a  sort  of  colonnade  along 
the  line  of  the  entrance.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  at  least  one  sentence  in 
Josephus  which  surely  disposes  of  the 
idea  that  the  arrangement  of  curtains 
at  the  entrance  could  have  taken  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  gable  end  ;  the 
result  of  a  ridge  and  two  slopes.  “  The 
coverings,”  says  Josephus  (one  may 
improve  a  little  on  Whiston’s  translation), 
“  afforded  at  the  doorway  the  appearance 
of  a  pediment  (aerwya)  and  a  facade 
(7racrTas).”  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Mr.  Caldecott  can  ignore  this 
passage. 

Just  as  in  the  attempts  to  reconstruct 
Herod’s  Temple  we  have  to  rely  on  two 
written  evidences — that  of  Josephus  and 
that  of  the  Talmud  ;  so  in  any  attempt 
to  work  out  the  Tabernacle  we  are  forced 
to  take  Josephus  and  the  book  of  Exodus 
together,  allowing  the  one  to  supplement 
the  gaps  of  the  other.  We  know,  for 
example,  from  Exodus  that  the  walls  of 
the  Tabernacle  were  formed  of  vertical 
boards  closely  fitted  together.  Josephus;, 
though  he  gives  the  dimensions  of  these 
boards — dimensions  which  fit  very  well 
with  the  Mosaic  figures— obscures  his 
lucidity  by  calling  them  columns ;  using, 
in  fact,  the  same  word  as  that  by  which 
he  describes  the  columns  of  the  porch 
and  the  columns  of  the  outward  enclosure. 
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Probably  no  historian  has  ever  de¬ 

scribed  buildings  with  such  apparent 
accuracy  of  dimensions  as  has  been 
liberally  used  by  Josephus  in  his  records 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  temples  of  the 
Jews.  Yet  anyone  who  has  a  mind 
to  reconstruct  from  written  description 
the  simplest  of  these — the  Tabernacle — 
will  soon  discover  that  he  has  before  him 
a  task  that  offers  more  thaii  one  in¬ 
explicable  difficulty. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  put  on  record 
Mr.  Caldecott’s  dealings  with  the  cubit. 
The  consensus  of  modern  archaeological 
opinion  has  recently  agreed  (with  some 
few  dissentients)  on  18  in.  as  the  probable 
size  of  the  ordinary  builder’s  cubit  in  use 
by  the  Jews.  It  has,  of  course,  long  been 
known  that  more  than  one  cubit  was 
recognised.  Fergusson  acknowledged 
this  in  1878,  and  gave  their  respective 
dimensions  as  15  in.  (a  cubit  used  for 
metal  work  and  vessels),  18  in.  for  the 
builder’s  cubit,  and  21  in.  for  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  cubit,  which,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  brought  back  by  the 
Jews  after  capitivity  and  used  in  the 
building  of  the  second  Temple. 

But  Mr.  Caldecott  is,  we  believe,  the 
originator  of  the  cubit  theory  which  his 
book  sets  forth.  He  takes  his  results 
from  the  Senkereh  tablet,  and  from  the 
incised  block  known  as  the  Slab  of  Gudea. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  transcribe  Mr. 
Caldecott’s  process  of  proof.  Indeed, 
very  few  of  his  readers  will  possess  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  check  his  reason¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  Professor 
Sayce,  who  gives  his  general  approval 
to  the  book  in  a  special  preface,  with¬ 
holds  his  blessing  from  the  “  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations,”  which,  he  says, 
“  must  be  left  to  the  professed  mathe¬ 
matician.”  But  the  result  of  the  writer’s 
research  is  the  establishment  once  more 
of  a  variety  of  cubits  which,  though  still 
three  in  number,  are  not  the  same  that 
we  knew  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Calde¬ 
cott’s  three  are  respectively  and 

of  the  English  foot.  He  confines  the 
smallest,  as  did  earlier  writers,  to  small 
Objects  and  gold  tapestry  work.  The 
second  he  attributes  to  buildings,  and  the 
third  to  the  measurement  of  areas  only. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
assumption,  that  in  any  given  building 
with  enclosed  spaces  about  it  two  cubits 
at  least  would  be  employed,  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  spaces  in  all  our  restora¬ 
tions  will  be  increased  in  relation  to  the 
blocks  of  building.  This  theory  of  a 
double  system  of  mensuration  (we  do  not 
say  triple,  because  the  smallest  cubit 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  architec¬ 
tural  restoration),  interesting  as  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Tabernacle,  assumes 
far  greater  importance  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  temples  of  Solomon  and 
of  Herod.  Mr.  Caldecott  promises,  in  a 
footnote,  to  produce  a  restoration  of  these 
buildings  on  his  new  basis  of  measure¬ 
ment  ;  and,  in  view  of  this  prospect — the 
application  of  the  new  dual  system  to 
these  buildings,  over  which  the  energies 
of  restorers  have  so  long  been  in  conflict 
— our  interest  in  his  contributions  to 
Biblical  archaeology  becomes  chiefly 
anticipatory. 

One  foresees,  of  course,  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  some  advantages,  and  some  con¬ 
fusions.  Anyone  who  has  attempted;  for 
example,  to  harmonise  the  authoritative 


figures  of  Josephus  with  the  equally 
authoritative  figures  of  the  Book 
Middoth,  and  who  has  struggled  to 
make  the  result  of  his  compromise  between 
these  two  fit  the  measurements  of  the 
Haram  area,  realises  not  only  that  it  will 
be  very  convenient  to  take  refuge,  when 
the  figures  are  too  stubborn,  in  a  change 
of  cubit,  but  also  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  Temple  building,  or  even  of 
the  Tabernacle,  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
come  under  the  category  of  areas  or 
buildings.  We  gather,  for  instance,  that 
in  Mr.  Caldecott’s  opinion  the  altar  of 
the  Tabernacle  enclosure  comes  under 
“  middle  ”  cubit  measurements,  but  that 
the  “  projecting  portion  of  altar  base  ” 
is  measured  by  the  large  cubit.  The 
surrounding  fence  of  the  Tabernacle 
enclosure  was  made  of  post  and  curtains. 
How  were  they  measured  ?  By  the 
small  cubit  as  curtains,  or  by  the  middle 
cubit  as  structure  ?  Mr.  Caldecott  is 
obliged,  in  face  of  the  statements  of 
Exodus  xxvi.,  to  admit  that  they  were 
measured  by  the  large  cubit  identical 
with  that  which  he  assures  us  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  measurement  of  areas. 
This  consideration  of  the  constant  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  the  Jewish  workmen 
must  have  been  involved  by  the  use  of 
two  simultaneous  standards,  the  remark¬ 
able  fact  just  mentioned  that  the 
boundary  fence  of  the  Tabernacle  has 
to  be  measured  as  area,  not  as  fabric 
or  structure,  and  the  absence  in 
Josephus’s  intricate  dimensions  of  the 
Temple  buildings  of  any  suggestion  of  a 
double  meaning  for  the  work  -rnjxvs,  are 
perhaps  our  strongest  reasons  for  wishing 
to  await  further  proof. 

That  needlework  and  jewellery  should 
be  measured  by  a  cubit  of  a  size  differing 
from  the  cubit  of  the  architect  is  no 
more  surprising  than  the  existence,  side 
by  side,  of  our  two  pounds — troy  and 
avoirdupois;  but  that  a  mason  should 
measure  a  courtyard  with  a  rule  25  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  that  which  he  applies 
to  the  buildings  therein  contained  is  in- 
acceptable  of  belief  until  clearly  proved. 

The  credentials  which  Mr.  Caldecott 
offers  for  his  view  are  two-fold.  He  relies, 
perhaps,  chiefly  on  his  forthcoming  work 
dealing  with  Herod’s  Temple.  At 
present  he  claims  to  have  brought  “  into 
view  from  the  uncertainties  of  specula¬ 
tion  the  first  concrete  result  of  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  of  metrological  lore. 
The  importance  of  this  deliverance  from 
the  ‘might-have-been’  will,”  he  says, 
“  grow  upon  us  as  we  proceed,  and  it  will 
culminate  in  the  demonstration  of  its 
correctness  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  area  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of 
Herod.”  Till  then  the  author  bids  us 
hold  judgment  in  suspense. 

But  in  his  preface  he  explains  that  he 
went  out  to  the  Holy  Land  to  seek  in  the 
Ramet  enclosure  a  confirmation’  of  the 
“newly-discovered  Hebrew  cubit,”  and 
we  gather  that  the  author  considers  his 
application  of  theory  to  fact  as  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  thickness -of  the. walls, 
he  tells  us,  is  three  building  (i.e.,  middle) 
cubits,  and  the  area  is  in  terms  of  the 
large,  or  surveyor’s,  cubit.  The  People’s 
Court  in  this  area  proved  to  be  a  square 
of  150  ft.,  which  means  that  it  was 
100  cubits  (large  size)  each  way,  a 
dimension  which  is  just  twice  that  of 


the  Tabernacle  Court,  and  may  thus 
serve  as  a  strong  justification  of  the 
18-in.  cubit,  which  is  not  in  dispute. 
But  does  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
confirm  the  smaller  cubit?  “  They  are 
given,”  says  Mr.  Caldecott  (he  does  not 
appear  to  have  measured  them  himself), 
“as  40  in.  This  was  three  building 
cubits  of  H  ft.”  But  it  was  not.  Three 
building  cubits  of  1$  make  43-2,  not  40 
inches. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  connexion 
of  this  enclosure  at  Er-Rameh  (or  Ramet- 
el-Khulil)  is  only  indirect  with  the 
Tabernacle.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
spot  may  be  identified  with  the  Ramah 
of  Samuel,  but  this,  though  a  place 
of  great  sanctity,  was  not  a  tabernacle 
site.  After  the  settlement  of  the  Children 
of  Israel  in  Canaan,  and  before  the 
building  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  there 
were,  as  we  know,  several  ywcm’-perma- 
nent  sites  for  the  Tabernacle  (the  history 
of  these  sites,  a  rather  complicated  one, 
is  set  forth  bv  Mr.  Caldecott),  but  Ramah, 
the  Sanctuary  in  which  Samuel  anointed 
Saul,  was  merely  a  “High  place”— a 
fenced  area  containing  an  altar.  None 
the  less  should  its  dimensions  possess  a 
cardinal  value  in  the  eyes  of  temple 
students.  A  place  of  national  sacrifice, 
and  connected  with  the  personality  of 
Samuel,  it  is,  in  its  way,  likely  no  less 
than  the  Tabernacle  to  have  influenced 


he  permanent  structures  of  later  years ; 
md  whatever  rules  of  sacred  proportions 
applied  to  the  one  might,  as  appears 
o  have  been  the  case,  have  applied  to.  the 
ither. 

Finally,  to  return  once  more  to  the 
rariant  cubit,  which  is  really  the  theme 
if  this  volume,  it  must  be  admitted 
hat  Biblical  evidence  for  a  double 
tandard  of  cubits  is  apparently  to  be 
ound  in  those  chapters  of  Ezekiel 
irhich  contain,  in  a  vision,  the  measure; 
nents  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
lemple.  In  this  passage  some  of  the 
•arts  of  the  building  are  seen  to  be 
aeasured  with  a  reed  “  of  six  cubits 
ong  by  the  cubit  and  a  hand  breadth  -j 
lse where  described  as  a  full  reed  of 
ix  great  cubits  ” — while  others  are  simply 
.escribed  as  being  of  so  many  cubits, 
lut  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
lace  these  measurements  with  the  ree 
re  not  by  any  means  confined  to  courts, 
rea,  and  open  spaces,  and  that,  secondly, 
here  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  text  o 
Izekiel  to  prove  that  the  prophet  is  no 1 
sing  the  large  cubit  as  his  .standan 
hroughout.  He  employs  no  such  eg¬ 
ression  as  “small”  cubit.  -Probabyj 
herefore,  the  emphasis  with  which  a 
pening  of  his  description  he  announce, 
hat  the  measuring  rod  was  ot  six  giea 
ubits  is  simply  intended  as  a  statemera 
hat  the  greater  standard  is  emp  , 
hroughout.  That  the  prophet  specially 
lentions  the  use  of  the  entire  ree 
he  figuring  of  the  longer  dimensio^J 
uter  walls  and  the  like  is  only  na  • 
[e  'has  recourse  to  his  greater  u  , 
mimensurate  unit — just  as  we '  s 
tnplov  yards  instead  of  feet.  Bu  *  • 
aldecott  concludes  that  the  m 
f  the  reed  implies  a  change  of  standara. 

We  are  content  to  await  for  the  a 
irthcoming  work  for  the  fina 
.ration  of  a  theory  which  at  pres® 
it  seem  to  throw  too  clear  a  ig  F 
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The  discussions  in  the  papeis 
ES.'  on  the  proposed  Shakspeare 
I  Memorial.  memoriai  f0i  London  form 
an  amusing  example  of  that  dread  and 
distrust  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  art 
which  characterises  the  English  public 
and  average  English  journalism,  ho 
sooner  is  such  a  memorial  proposed 
,  than  the  cry  arises  on  all  sides— “  Let 
as  have  something  useful ;  a  library,  a 
theatre:  anything  rather  than  a  work 
of  art ” :  and  writers  in  Punch  and  othei 
publications  indulge  in  sneers  at  our 
public  statues  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty 
rears  ago,  as  examples  of  the  horrors 
to  be  avoided.  These  people  either  have 
no  perception  in  art,  or  they  go  about 
with  their  eyes  shut ;  otherwise  they 
would  know  that  English  sculpture  now 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  A 
,  memorial  to  Shakspeare  in  London  (with 
the  idea  of  which  we  are  entirely  in 
sympathy)  ought  to  be  an  occasion  for 
combining  the  best  architectural  and 
sculptural  art  of  the  country  in  a  grand 
'monument,  which  should  be  to  London 
what  the  Scott  monument  is  to  Edin- 
|  burgh ;  for  that  monument,  in  spite  of 
what  we  now  see  to  be  bad  detail,  is 
as  a  whole  a  great  conception,  of  which 
‘  Edinburgh  may  well  be  proud  ;  and  it  is 
I  perfectly  possible  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  but  a  great  deal  finer,  in  London,  if 
1  people  would  only  think  so,  and  not  allow 
literary  men  and  journalists,  who  do  not. 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  to 
sneer  away  a  great  and  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


.  ,  A  garden  suburb  at  Hamp- 

A  (iiirJou  ,  i  •  •  f. 

Suburb,  stead  is  a  project  worth 

striving  for ;  but  even  if  the 
project  be  successfully  carried  out,  wc 
fear  it  can  have  no  material  effect 


the  development  of  towns  generally 
An  appeal  has  been  made  for  funds  tc 
create  a  public  company  for  the  above 
purpose,  which  is  to  be  partly  of  i 
business  nature  and  partly  philan 
thropic— a  fair  interest  is  to  be  paid  or 
the  capital.  But  this  would  scarcely 
TO  the  ordinary  investor  up  anc 
down  England,  and  it  is  difficult  also  t( 
be  sure  that  when  the  shares  of  such  e 
company  change  hands  a  continuity  0: 
ideals  will  exist.  The  truth  is  that  public 
control  can  generally,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  very  force  to  make  suburbs  healthy 
sn  pleasant.  We  wish  the  present  pro 
jf ;a  successful  career,  but  it  is  certair 
tout,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  ii 
311  m  a  merely  isolated  and  agreeabh 
sample  to  public  authorities. 


%  Metric  ^HERE  can  be  no  doubt  th 
System,  the  metric  system  is  almc 
ai  .  .  as  convenient  as  are  log 
(ul,,.8..0 W  men  who  desire  to  perfor 
of  Um  a  expenditu 

t,-., e'  k°  far  as  its  theoretical  adva 
I  of ;*sare  co^rned,  arguments  in  favo 
:  fc^arerealJy superfluous. 


onh  v  i'j  ,  .uy  supernuous.  J. 
oniJ  U  ?blectl011  to  its  use,  in  cc 
Witt  •jjJh’J'g'tk..  measures,  a 
iutonV  ■ t0  'e  0lm^  m  the  tempora 
fc“JC'and  that  wot 

•mutably,  caused  during  t 
the  sta§e  °*  changing  fre 
but  well-known  un 


prevailing  in  this  country  to  the  co-i elated 
series  pf  units,  but  less  familiar,  almost 
universally  employed  on  the  Continent 
and  largely  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Decimal  Association  has 
now  issued  a  reply  by  Mr.  J.  H.  van  Biene 
to  the  arguments  brought  against  the 
metric  system  by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  the  pamphlet  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  our  “  Note  ”  of 
last  April.*  As  we  doubted  the  utility 
of  Mr.  Spencer’s  pamphlet,  so  we  doubt 
the  utility  of  the  present  publication.  It 
is  purely  controversial,  and  does  not 
strike  us  as  one  likely  to  popularise 
the  tenets  of  the  Association  in  question. 
The  subject  is  eminently'  one  for  prac¬ 
tical  proposals  rather  than  for  academic 
discussions,  and  advocates  of  the  metric 
system  would  do  well  to  devote  their 
attention  chiefly  to  consideration  of  the 
means  best  calculated  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gested  change  easy  to  those  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  new  appliances 
for  measuring  and  weighing  the  goods 
they'-  •  manufacture  and  sell: 

0ur  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Navigable  Society  of  Engineers  on 
v  aterways.  j\jon(^ay3  anc[  Briefly  reported 
in  another  column,  Mr.  B.  H.  Th waite 
discussed  “  The  Transport  Possibilities 
of  our  Inland  Navigable  Waterways.” 
This  communication  possesses  two  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits.  It  is  short  and  prac¬ 
tical.  The  advantages  of  a  canal  system 
are  succinctly'  set  forth,  and  the  author 
shows  not  only  that  canals  can  be  con¬ 
structed  at  less  than  one-thiiteenth  the 
cost  of  railways,  but  that  the  cost  of 
canal  transport  per  ton-mile  is  one-tenth 
of  the  average  cost  on  British  railways; 
Tn  the  case  of  electrically-operated  canals 
the  cost  of  traction  is  little  more  than 
one -twentieth  of  the  railway  average. 
To  purchase,  standardise,  and  electrify 
the  entile  British  canal  system  means 
an  outlay'  of  nearly  20  millions  sterling, 
and  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Thwaite 
that,  if  undertaken  by  the  State,  the 
result  would  be  a  splendid  national 
asset,  we  have  no  hope  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  ever  be  persuaded  to  consider 
any  such  scheme.  The  constitution  of 
trusts  in  different  parts  of  the  country — 
such  as  the  .trust  proposed  by  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Chamber  of  Commerce — is  the 
most  practicable  means  of  regenerating 
and  farther  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
our  inland  navigable  waterways. 

The  question  of  the  rights 
andttB Eoada.  of  the  public  to  the  roads 

was  again  before  the  Courts 
in  the  case  of  Tilling  v.  Dick  Kerr  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  in  which  the  defendants  were  a  firm 
of  contractors  who  were  employed  by 
the  London  County  Council  to  carry  out 
the  electrification  of  a  portion  of  the 
South  London  Tramways,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Tramways  and  other 
Acts.  The  plaintiffs  were  suing  for 
damages  they  had  sustained  in  carrying 
on  their  omnibus  traffic  in  consequence 
of  the  defendants  having  used  rails  the 
upper  surface  of  which  were  not  level 
with  the  road,  in  contravention  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Section  6  of  the 
London  County  Tramway  (Electrical 
Power)  ,  Act,  1900,  provides  that  the 
London  County  Council,  for  the  purpose 

*  The  Builder,  Vol.  lxxxvi.,  p.  357. 


of  working  the  tramways  by  electrical 
power,  “  may  reconstruct  or  make 
such  alterations  of  the  tramways  and 
may  execute  all  such  works  on  or  in 
connexion  therewith  in,  over,  or  under 
the  streets  or  roads  in  which  the  same 
are  laid  as  may  be  necessary  for  adapting 
the  same  to  be  so  worked.”  The  de¬ 
fendants  contended  they  were  protected 
by  this  section  and  also  by  the  Public 
Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893,  because 
the  action  was  brought  more  than  six 
months  after  the  right  of  action  accrued. 
The  raised  rails  were  used  in  connexion 
with  a  “  turnout,”  or  siding,  which 
was  constructed  alongside  the  existing 
rails  to  enable  the  tramway  traffic  to  be 
carried  on  during  the  process  of  recon¬ 
struction.  The  learned  judge  found  as  a 
fact  that  there  was  no  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  but  that  the 
raised  rails  were  an  obstruction  to  the 
highway  which  caused  damage  to  the 
plaintiffs,  and  this  obstruction  was  not 
authorised  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
since,  if  necessary  at  all,  it  was  adopted 
not  to  enable  the  reconstruction  to  be 
carried  out,  but  to  enable  the  traffic  to 
be  continuously  maintained.  As  regards 
the  second  ground  of  defence,  the  Public 
Authorities  Protection  Act,  the  Court, 
following  the  case  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  v.  Folkestone  Corporation, 
recently  commented  upon  by  us,  held 
that  the  independent  contractor  is  not 
within  the  protection  of  the  Act,  since 
he  is  not  “  a  person  acting  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  statutory  or  other  public- 
duties.”  The  case  emphasised  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  change  being  effected  in  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  Public  Authori¬ 
ties  Protection  Act.  The  position  is 
most  anomalous  if  the  corporations 
are  only  under  its  protection  as  long  as 
they  carry  out  the  work  themselves,  and 
it  directly  encourages  municipal  trading. 
We  have,  moreover,  .  constantly  put 
forward  the  contention  that  such  a 
protective  statute  should  apply  to  cor¬ 
porations  only  in  the  exercise  of  their 
administrative  functions,  and  that  such 
protection  should  not  be  extended  to 
them  in  their  new  capacity  of  traders. 


Ventilation  This  perennial  subject  is 
House  of  still  receiving  the  attention 
commons.  0f  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  During  the 
recess  a  new  type  of  water  screen  and  a 
more  powerful  intake  fan  have  been 
installed,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
provide  for  the  more  complete  isolation 
of  the  passages  forming  the  main  air- 
ducts.  The  larger  exhaust  fan  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Select  Committee  will 
probably  be  running  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  Experimental  tests  are 
then  to  be  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  further  information  as  to  the 
distribution  of  air  to  the  House,  and  as 
to  the  character  of  the  air  so  distributed. 
The  report  recently  presented  by  Dr. 
M.  H.  Gordon  contains  some  useful  but 
obvious  suggestions  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  air  supply.  It  advocates^ 
among  other  things,  the  enlargement  oi 
the  air  inlet  and  the  abolition  of  traffic 
over  it,  the  prohibition  of  traffic  across 
the  main  air-duct  while  the  House  is 
sitting,  and  the  regular  use  of  wet  mats 
in  the  heating  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
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warmed  air  for  moisture.  One  of  the. 
most  important  points  is  that  the  main 
duct  should  be  made  perfectly  air-tight. 
At  present  three  doors  exist  between  the 
ventilating  fan  and  the  inlet,  and  unless 
these  are  blocked  up  or  securely  sealed 
the  object  of  the  most  perfect  air  purifica¬ 
tion  appliances  will  always  be  liable  to 
be  defeated.  Though  the  House  is  not 
really  so  badly  ventilated  as  some 
members  of  it  pretend,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  its  complete  and  efficient  ventilation 
should  still  remain  a  kind  of  unsolved 
problem.  The  practice  in  the  past  has 
been  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  assistance 
of  medical  men,  and  while  fully  recog¬ 
nising  the  value  of  their  services,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  ventilation  of 
the  House  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  placing  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  heating  and  ventilating  expert. 

Mr.  Marconi  gave  an  inter- 
Teiegraphy.  esting  lecture  last  week  at 

the  Royal  Institution  on 
“  Recent  Advances  in  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graphy.”  Although  nothing  very  novel 
was  described,  yet  from  many  incidental 
remarks  it  was  obvious  that  the  workers 
in  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy  have 
made  substantial  progress  during  the 
last  year.  He  explained  how  by  timing 
receivers  to  respond  only  to  signals  of  a 
particular  frequency,  it  was  now  possible 
to  receive  several  messages  simultaneously 
at  a  wireless  station.  There  is  practic¬ 
ally  no  interference  in  the  ether  between 
waves  of  different  wave  length.  The 
magnetic  detector  has  been  brought  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  In  the 
earlier  form  of  apparatus  which  Mr. 
Marconi  devised,  the  current  impulse 
was  so  rapid  that  it  failed  to  actuate  the 
tongue  of  a  relay,  although  it  produced 
a  sharp  click  in  the  telephone.  In  the 
present  type  of  detector,  mainly  by 
choosing  suitable  iron  and  modifying  the 
arrangement  of  the  circuits,  the  impulse 
was  made  less  rapid,  and  so,  by  actuating 
a  relay,  the  message  could  be  printed  by 
a  Morse  recorder.  High  speed  could 
be  attained  by  this  instrument.  Between 
Amsterdam  and  Chelmsford  the  average 
speed  was  now  twenty-four  words  per 
minute.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  apparatus  used  to 
transmit  wireless  messages  to  the  Times 
from  America  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
New  stations  for  this  purpose  were  now 
in  course  of  erection.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  long  distance  news  service 
between  the  shore  and  some  of  the 
Cunard  liners.  It  was  stated  that 
messages  were  much  more  easily  sent 
over  long  distances  at  night  time  or  in 
cloudy  weather.  Mr.  Marconi  is  con¬ 
fident  that  communication  between 
England  and  her  colonies  can  be  made 
more  economically  by  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  than  by  submarine  cables. 

The  According  to  the  agree- 
Teiephone  ment  made  between  the  Post- 
settiement.  mas ter- General  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Telephone  Company,  the  whole  of 
the  plant  of  the  latter  company  will  be 
acquired  by  the  Post-Office  in  1911.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  practically 
the  same  as  when  the  London  plant  of  the 
company  was  taken  over  in  1901,  and  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  We  see  no 


reason  why  it  should  not  be  ratified  by 
Parliament.  The  company  will  be  paid 
the  market  value  of  its  plant  in  six  years’ 
time,  and  various  clauses  have  been 
introduced  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  during  this  interval.  We 
note  from  an  attached  schedule  which, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  London,  that 
the  maximum  annual  charge  for  a  full 
service  is  10£.  and  the  minimum  5?. 
To  those  municipalities  who  have,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Act  of  1899,  established  competing 
exchanges  of  their  own,  this  agreement 
is  cf  special  importance.  After  1911  the 
present  competition  will  cease,  and  so  the 
principal  reason  which  induced  them  to 
take  up  telephony  will  be  removed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  these  municipalities  to  hand  over 
their  exchanges  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Post-Office.  The  question  of  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  telephone  plant  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  it  is  probable,  considering  the  low 
charges  of  municipal  telephone  service, 
that  a  sufficient  amount  has  not  been 
charged  for  this  in  the  yearly  accounts. 
The  Post-Office  will  take  over  the  service 
and  pay  the  market  value  for  the 
plant,  and  the  longer  this  process  is 
delayed  the  greater  is  the  risk  run  by 
the  municipalities  of  having  to  meet  a 
substantial  loss.  In  telephony,  as  in 
electric  lighting,  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  allowance  for  the  “  anti- 
quation  factor,”  and  the  conversion 
recently  of  many  telephone  exchanges 
from  the  “  magneto  ”  to  the  “  central 
battery  ”  system  proves  that  this  factor 
has  to  be  considered  seriously. 


Proposed  An  important  step  taken 
near  at  the  meeting  oi  the 
Greenhithe.  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
on  Monday,  was  the  authorisation  of  a 
project,  brought  forward  by  Captain 
Wells,  R.N.  and  others,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  deep-water  wharf  and 
transport  sheds  at  Stone,  near  Green¬ 
hithe.  It  is  proposed  that  the  quay 
should  be  situated  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore  so  as  to  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  barges  on  the  inner  side, 
and  an  important  point  is  that  the 
channel  at  the  site  chosen  has  a  minimum 
depth  of  30  ft.  at  low  water.  This  will 
obviate  the  necessity  for  dredging  and 
enable  vessels  of  heavy  draught  to  come 
alongside  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The 
quay,  which  will  be  built  entirely  of 
timber,  is  to  be  6,600  ft.  long  by  58  ft. 
wide,  and  along  the  inner  side  ten  trans¬ 
port  sheds,  each  measuring  300  ft.  long 
by  61  ft.  wide,  are  to  be  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  so  that  barges  may  be  loaded 
either  from  the  sheds,  or  directly  from 
vessels  lying  on  the  river  side  of  the 
quay..  It  is  stated  that  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  new  wharf  will  be  six 
million  tons.  As  the  first  movement 
in  the  direction  of  providing  deep-water 
accommodation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  this  project  is  distinctly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  one  that  will  be  service¬ 
able  in  connexion  with  any  of  the  schemes 
proposed  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  Port  of  London. 


u-  *N  an  article  dealing  with 
for  Alternating  tne  last  meeting  of  the 
stress.  British  Association  (Vol. 
LXXXVII.,  p.  248)  we  referred  to  the 


remarkable  results  obtained  by  Professor 
J.  O.  Arnold  by  subjecting  steel  to- 
alternations  of  stress.  Similar  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  years  ago  by  Wohler, 
and  later  by  Sir  Benjamin  .Baker,  and' 
Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  much  import¬ 
ance  attaches  to  this  branch  of  experi¬ 
mental  engineering,  and  with  the  object 
of  undertaking  further  research  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  have  installed  a  new  alter¬ 
nating  stress  testing  machine.  This 
appliance  is  designed  so  that  tests  may 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  Professor  Reynolds,  which  is- 
to  subject  the  specimen  to  stresses 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
cross-sectional  area,  instead  of  causing 
tension  and  compression  by  bending  the 
specimen  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other.  In  the  latter  case  the  s.tress- 
attains  maximum  value  only  in  the 
extreme  fibres,  and  diminishes  to  zero- 
at  the  neutral  axis.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  the  principle  adopted  as  the  basis- 
of  the  new  machine  is  the  correct  one. 
The  apparatus  possesses  the  further 
advantage  that  four  different  qualities 
of  material  can  be  tested  under  equal 
stress  conditions,  this  facility  being  most 
valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


Failure  Last  week  the  Strand  was’ 
of  a  once  more  the  scene  of  an 
Crane'  accident  in  connexion  with 
hoisting  machinery.  On  this  occasion  a 
large  crane  used  for  raising  stone  at  the 
new  Waldorf  Theatre  suddenly  went 
wrong  while  a  ton  of  material  was  on  the 
point  of  being  received  at  the  top  of  the1 
building.  The  stone  fell  into  the  road¬ 
way,  but  most  providentially  no  one- 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time. 
Every  occurrence  of  this  kind— and 
there  are  far  too  many  of  them  points 
to  the  moral  that  too  much  care  cannot 
be  exercised  in  the  direction  of  examining 
and  overhauling  all  lifting  machinery  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals.  Such 
attention  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  cranes  used  high  above  the  heads 
of  passengers  in  the  streets  of  a  city 
like  London. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Strange,  of  the' 
&SSZ  National  Art  Library  South 
Kensington,  delivered  an 
cresting  lecture  on  “Rood-Screens 
aefore  the  Society  of  Designers  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  lecturer’s  remarks  were  very 
fully  illustrated  by  limelight  views  and 
measured  drawings.  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  from  the  decorator’s  point  o 
view  and  was  concerned  mostly  with 
die  painting  and  coloured  decorations. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  deplorabe 
state  of  neglect,  carelessness,  and  ignor 
mce  ■  which  these  splendid  relics  or  ® 
XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  have  passed 
trough.  The  well-known  examples' 
from  Southwold,  Ranworth,  Trunch,  and 
Dauston  were  very  fully  illustrate  , 
bhey  should  be  studied  by  all  designer , 
for  they  show  English  colour  decora  io 
it  its  best,.  The  lecturer  mentioned  man 
lircumstances  supporting  his  conten  i 
ffiat  these  screens  were  coloured  D) 
English  artists ;  he  also  showed  W 
oeautiful  examples  of  roods  bom  e 
and  from  Wales,  showing  carved  decora¬ 
tions  of  a  richness  and  of  a  chara 
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tn  be  fouad  nowhere  else  m  this  or  any 

country.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 

attention  of  architectural  and  art  students 
should  not  be  directed  towards  the 
floured  decoration  work  that  is  still 
„  be  found  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere; 
measured  coloured  drawings  of  all  that 
is  to  be  found,  collected  together  m  one 

place,  would  he  of  real  value. 


The  business  at  a  recent 
££  meeting  of  the  Kent  Edn- 
oommitto.  oation  Committee  included 
•the  consideration  of  a  Report  by  their 
Works  Sub-Committee,  in  regard  to  some 
proposed  new  schools,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  Committee  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  to  treat  the  architects  whom 
they  wish  to  employ.  The  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  11  architects 
■employed  by  the  Committee  should  be 
under  an  agreement  stipulating,  among 
, other  things,  that  the  commission  payable 
should  he  5  per  cent,  on  contracts  under 
1000J.  and  4  per  cent,  on  contracts  of 
lOOOZ.  and  over ;  this  commission 
(below  the  usual  standard)  to  cover 
not  only  ^11  preliminary  conferences 
and  sketches,  but  the  survey  of  the  site 
•or  premises,  arrangements  in  respect  of 
party  walls  and  rights  of  light,  attendance 
(if  required)  at  any  local  inquiry  which 
might  be  held  with  reference  to  any  loan 
for  the  said  building  or  otherwise,  and  all 
•travelling  and  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
This  is  simply  organised  robbery ;  and 
we  hope  that  architects  who  respect 
•themselves  will  not  enter  into  any  such 
■contract  with  the  Committee. 


Heme  Hill  An  architec4  sends  us  a 
Church  copy  of  the  instructions  on 

competition.  Committee  for 

-promoting  a  competition  for  a  new  Hall 
and  Church  at  Herne  Hill  are  inviting 
architects  to  compete.  The  scheme  is  a 
pretty  large  one,  the  church  to  cost 
10,500/.  without  tower  (which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  included  in  the  design),  and 
the  Hall  3,000/.,  and  the  Committee  are 
•endeavouring  to  get  six  architects  to 
enter  into  a  limited  competition  for  this, 
•on  the  munificent  offer  of  15  guineas 
for  the  best  design  and  10  guineas  for 
the  second ;  the  judgment  to  be  formed 
■by  the  Committee  apparently,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  an  assessor.  The 
further  attractions  of  this  competition 
are  indicated  in  the  following  words  : — 

“The  question  of  the  building  of  the  Church 
may  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  somewhat 
indefinite  time,  pending  financial  and  other 
arrangements.  My  Committee  cannot  undertake 
•to  accept  any  of  the  designs  for,  nor  enter  into 
any  undertaking  regarding  the  building  of  the 
Hall  or  the  Church ;  and,  as  they  are  unable  to 
bind  their  successors,  they  cannot  guarantee  that 
the  architect  who  builds  the  Hall  shall  build 
either  the  Church  or  the  Vicarage.” 

If  the  Committee  expect  any  architects 
•of  position  or  ability  to  compete  on  those 
terms  they  will,  we  hope,  he  disappointed. 


whistler's  ^R-  Harry  Quilter,  in  a 
filings  and  letter  to  the  Times  last 
1  ograpis.  gatur(}ay_  warns  collectors 
and  purchasers  of  Whistler’s  etchings 
and  lithographs  that  prices  for  these  are 
at  present  artificially  “inflated”  by 
dealers,  and  that  “  a  rapid  and  con¬ 
siderable  drop  in  the  present  over-value 
of  i' Whistler’s  blaek-and- white  work  is 
absolutely  certain.”  As  we  always  main- 
rtarned  from  the  first,  when  no  one  else 


did,  that  the  value  set  upon  these  works 

(the  lithographs  especially)  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  it-  is  gratifying  to  see 
symptoms  of  oar  prophecy  coming  true 
even  sooner  than  we  expected. 

- - 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

According  to  a  scheme  which  dates  from  the 
Second  Empire,  the  Palais  de  Justice  when 
completed  was  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
parallelogram  comprised  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  Seine,  the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  and  the 
end  of  the  lie  de  la  Cite  adjoining  the  Pont  Neuf 
— always  with  the  exception  of  the  picturesque 
houses  looking  on  the  Place  de  Harlay,  several 
of  which  still  preserve  their  aspect  unaltered 
since  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  Some  vandals 
have  wished  to  destroy  these,  to  replace  them 
by  a  new  square  in  front  of  the  Henri  IV.  statue. 
This  project  has  again  been  brought  forward 
:or  discussion,  and  the  completion  of  the  Palais 
le  Justice  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Conseil-General  of  the  Seine.  The  official 
plan,  as  presented  by  the  architect,  M.  Tour- 
laire,  is  considered  to  be  open  to  criticism  in 
;ome  points  of  detail.  For  instance,  on  the 
Quai  des  Orfevres — where  there  stands  at 
present  a  block  of  building  erected  by  M.  Diet 
in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  new  building  in  a  totally 
different  style,  and  separated  from  (or  connected 
with)  the  other  building  by  a  tower  which  is 
merely  a  bad  copy  of  the  Tour  St.  Jacques  or 
the  tower  of  St.  Germain  Auxerrois.  This  is  the 
portion  of  the  scheme  most  criticised,  since  it 
has  no  raison  d'etre  hi  itself,  and  would  hide 
from  view,  moreover,  the  flSche  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  a  gem  of  medieval  architecture  which 
is  already  far  too  much  buried  and  hidden  by 
the  surrounding  buildings.  At  the  angle  of  the 
Boulevard  du  Palais  and  the  quay  the  architect 
proposes  another  tower  to  which  no  objection 
is  made,  and  the  design  of  which  recalls  aptly 
the  ancient  towers  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  clock- 
tower  especially.  The  conclusion  of  the  Conseil- 
General  is  that  the  plan  must  be  re-modelled, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  first-named 
tower  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  It  is  suggested 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  the  “  Porte  du 
Palais  de  Justice”  (so-called)  at  Bordeaux 
would  be  suitable  here,  and  would  also  have 
the  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  view 
of  the  fie  she  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Halles  Centrales 
is  also  a  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
building  authorities  of-  Paris,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  long  desired  and  very  necessary 
public  improvement  will  now  be  carried  out. 
The  cost  of  purchasing  the  property  which  will 
have  to  be  cleared  away  to  leave  a  site  for  the 
extension  of  the  Halles  is  estimated  at  20  million 
francs.  The  additions  will  include  the  erection 
of  new  pavilions  with  facades  of  seven  bays 
towards  the  Rue  Berger  and  Rue  Coquilliere, 
forming  a  kind  of  crescent  on  the  side  adjoining 
the  Bourse.  The  new  works  will  include  also 
the  prolongation,  across  the  Halles,  of  the 
Rue  Antoine  Careme  ;  the  enlargement  of  Rue 
Coquilliere  and  Rue  Deux-Ecus,  which,  by  Rue 
Berger,  will  place  the  Louvre  in'  communication 
with  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol ;  and,  lastly, 
the  demolition  of  Rue  Oblin,  Rue  de  Viarmes, 
and  Rue  Vauvilliers.  This  will  realise  the 
scheme  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Halles,  as  it 
was  conceived  by  Napoleon  in  1810. 

There  is  a  third  important  subject  now 
under  the  discussion  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
With  the  progressive  extension  of  the  Municipal 
Services,  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Ballu  and 
Deperthes  is  now  notoriously  insufficient  in  its 
accommodation.  Already  several  houses  in 
the  Avenue  Victoria  and  the  old  Caserne  Lobau 
have  been  transformed  into  auxiliary  offices, 
and  are  too  small.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
transfer  a  good  many  of  the  offices  to  the 
Caserne  Napoleon,  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  finance  department  could  be  accom¬ 
modated  there  :  and  as  the  Council  room  is 
much  too  small  for  its  present  numbers,  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  much  larger  one  along  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  with  extensive  galleries  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  and  the  press. 
The  realisation  of  this  scheme,  which  will  cost 
a  great  deal,  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
question  of  removing  the  State  Colonial  Depart¬ 
ment  from  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  where  its 
presence  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  collections 
of  the  Louvre.  If  the  State  consents  to  give 
up  the  Caserne  Napoleon  to  the  Municipality,  1 


the  latter  will  in  its  turn  have  to  cede  to  the 
State  a  large  building  in  Rue  Oudinot  to  form 
a  home  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  Fine-Arts,  M. 
Dujardin  Beaumetz,  has  just  inaugurated  at 
the  Louvre  the  new  “  Salie  de  Mastaba,”  the 
funeral  monument  to  an  Egyptian  King  of  the 
First  Dynasty  which  the  French  Government 
has  become  possessed  of  through  the  good  offices 
of  M.  Maspero,  and  which  M.  Georges  Benedite, 
the  curator  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  discovered 
in  the  plain  of  Ghiseh.  This  new  exhibit 
occupies  a  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  under  the 
Salle  des  Etats.  M.  Benedite  has  collected 
in  the  same  gallery  some  other  Egyptian 
antiquities  of  great  interest,  including  some 
coloured  statues  of  which  the  colour  is  still  to 
a  great  extent  preserved.  The  whole  gallery 
is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  great  Museum. 

The  shop-keepers  and  proprietors  of  the 
Avenue  de  1’ Opera  have  addressed  to  the 
Municipal  Coimcil  a  series  of  proposals  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  that  thoroughfare,  which  is 
so  busy  by  day  and  so  dull  and  melancholy 
after  the  shops  are  shut,  something  of  the 
animation  and  gaiety  of  the  Grand  Boulevards. 
Among  the  other  proposed  attractions  is  a 
scheme  for  decorating  the  Avenue  by  the 
erection,  along  the  lines  of  the  footpavement, 
of  bronze  pedestals  carrying  vases  to  be  filled 
with  flowers  or  shrubs  according  to  the  season. 
It  is  considered  to  be  rather  a  puerile  effort  at 
attraction,  and  not  likely  in  itself  to  render  the 
street  a  rival  of  Boulevard  Montmartre  or  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  What  it  wants  is  a 
more  monumental  style  of  architecture,  and 
the  opening  of  cafes  and  theatres,  in  place  of 
the  monotonous  row  of  shops,  the  closing  of 
which  in  the  evening  removes  half  the  light  from 
the  street.  It  is  too  late  now  to  remedy  this 
defect,  though  it  is  surprising  that  it  should 
have  escaped  the  consideration  of  M.  Alphand 
when  the  street  was  laid  out. 

At  Pere  la  Chaise  cemetery  the  work  of 
erecting  the  new  Crematorium  is  going  on  fast. 
The  building  is  from  the  designs  and  plans  of 
M.  Formige,  and  the  principal  facade  is  to  he 
decorated  with  a  sculptured  pediment  by 
M.  Bartholome. 

M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz  has  decided  to  reserve 
three  rooms  of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Arts  for 
the  organisation  of  retrospective  exhibitions. 
The  first  of  these  will  be  devoted  to  the  drawings 
of  the  late  Daniel  Vierge,  who  died  last  year, 
and  whose  work  has  not  yet  been  collectively 
exhibited. 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  M.  C.-J. 
Baptiste  Eugene  Guillaume,  till  recently  the 
Director,  for  many  years,  of  the  Ecole  Fran- 
Qaise  at  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome,  who  has  died 
there,  at  the  age  of  S3.  M.  Guillaume  was  a 
pupil  of  Pradier.  He  obtained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1845,  and  in  1855  obtained  a  "  pre¬ 
miere  medaille  ”  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  that  year,  as  well  as  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  1862  he  became  an 
Academician  in  the  Section  of  Beaux-Arts. 
and  a  little  later  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academie  Frau^aise.  In  1867  he  obtained 
the  Medal  of  Honour  at  the  Salon,  and 
was  promoted  "  Officier  ”  of  the^  Legion  ^of 
Honour,  becoming  “  Commandeur  ”  in  1875, 
“  Grand  Officier  ”  in  1889,  and  “  Grand  Croix 
in  1900.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Villa  Medici,  where  M.  Carolus- Duran 
has  just  succeeded  him  after  his  retirement  on 
account  of  age.  His  first  important  works, 
“  Anacreon,”  ""  Les  Gracques,  and  Le 
Faucheur,”  are  in  the  Luxembourg.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  Church  of  Ste.  Clothilde,  dlus- 
trating  the  life  of  that  saint ;  the  statue  of 
Claude  Bernard  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
College  de  France,  that  of  Thiers  at  Versailles, 
and  those  of  Philippe  de  Girard  (Avignon) 
and  Rameau  (Dijon).  M.  Guillaume  united  m 
himself  very  various  qualities  and  talents  winch 
crave  him  rather  a  special  place  in  the  world 
of  contemporary  French  art.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  instructor,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
influenced  many  of  the  most  prominent 
sculptors  of  the  day. 


Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examma- 
>n  in  Sanitary  Science  as  applied  t-o  Emid- 
ss  and  Public  Works,  held  at  Plymouth  on 
Wary  24  and  25,  four  candidates  pri¬ 
nted  themselves,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  L.  tr¬ 
ooper  (Devonport),  was  granted  a  certifi- 
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NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY— VII. 

Giovenazzo,  Teruzzi*  and  Ruvo.. 

Giovenazzo  is  now  a  small  place,  with  about 
8,500  inhabitants,  lying  on  the  seaboard  between 
Bari  and  Molfetta,  four  miles  from  the  latter  and 
twelve  from  the  former.  Pontanus  asserted  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Egnatia, 
but  that  lies  farther  south,  between  Monopoli 
and  Pasano. 

It  has  walls  and  bastions  on  the  sea  side,  part 
of  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
though  they  were  made  in  their  present  form 
by  Giovanni  Battista  Caracciolo,  Prince  of 
Melfi,  in  1529,  when  many  houses  and  churches 
were  demolished  and  gardens  devastated  to 
clear  a  space  without  the  walls.  Bastions 
pierced  for  cannon  command  the  entrance  to 
the  port  and  the  sea  just  outside,  which,  with 
the  stone-built  houses  peeping  above  them,  look 
stern  and  forbidding  from  the  further  side  of 
the  water.  A  couple  of  gateways  in  them  are 
mediaeval  and  picturesque.  The  bishopric 
dates  from  the  IXth  century.  In  the  Xltli 
the  city  belonged  to  the  Byzantines,  in  1211 
to  Otho,  forty-six  years  later  to  Giordano 
Lancia  of  Anagni,  and  to  Robert,  brother  of 
King  Lewis.  It  has  suffered  much  from  siege 
and  plague,  without  being  of  historical  impor¬ 
tance.  The  severest  sieges  were  those  by  the 
patriarch  Vitelleschi  (which  was  unsuccessful) 
and  by  the  princes  of  Melfi  and  Taranto.  The 
severest  plague  visitations  were  in  1213  and 
1478. 

The  cathedral  is  the  most  important  building- 
in  the  place.  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
begun  by  Constance,  widow  of  Bohemund. 
She  certainly  gave  privileges  to  the  city  and 
gifts  to  the  clergy  and  Bishop  Bernerius, 
among  other  things  a  tithe  of  the  returns,  I 
which  is  proved  by  a  document  of  1113  in 
the  archives.  It  was  dedicated  to  S.  Maria 
Assunta,  and  at  a  later  period  to  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  also.  The  portions  of  the 
No?' man  period  which  are  still  remaining  are 
the  east  front,  part  of  the  north  side,  and  one 
door  of  the  fagade.  The  crypt  was  finished 
in  1150,  and  is  fine.  It  has  fifteen  vaulted 
compartments,  resting  on  ten  pillars  and  on 
pilasters  in  the  wall.  In  the  XVIIth?  century 
it  was  plastered  up  and  “  decorated,”  and  j 
at  that  time  the  caps  were  hammered  over  i 
and  broken,  but  the  plaster  has  been  removed. 
The  bases  have  spur  leaves.  The  diagonal 
arches  raise  the  crown  of  the  vault  much  above 
the  transverse  arches,  so  that  the  vaulting  is 
more  or  less  domical.  The  cathedral  was 
consecrated  on  May  2,  1283,  by  Bishop  Giovanni 
of  Giovenazzo.  In  the  first  half  of  the  XVIIth 
century  the  interior  was  much  altered  by 
Bishop  Giulio  Masi,  and  is  not  now  interesting, 
but  it  contains  an  Xlth  century  painting  of 
the  Madonna  above  the  high  altar,  enclosed  in 
a  modern  tabernacle,  and  in  the  treasury  is  an 
enamelled  silver  cross. 

The  south  door  is  of  the  Angevin  period,  and 
is  rather  pretty.  It  has  an  arched  projecting 
portion  sustained  on  corbels,  slightly  pointed, 
with  a  square  top,  above  which  is  a  gable  roof 
supported  on  a  little  twisted  column  at  one 
angle,  the  other  side  being  fixed  in  a  projecting 
wall.  Beneath  it  is  a  circular  sinking  with 
the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre  and  ornament 
round. 

The  outer  archivolt  is  elaborately  carved 
with  acanthus  along  a  round  moulding;  the 
inner  with  the  adjoining  wall  has  been  restored 
and  recut.  On  the  door  hangs  a  little  knocker 
of  twisted  iron  with  a  projecting  horn.  The 
eastern  facade  resembles  those  at  Bari  and 
Molfetta,  having  two  campanili  with  screen 
wall  between  them.  The  south-eastern  tower 
was  cased  in  its  lower  part  to  strengthen  it  after 
the  earthquake  of  1060,  and  the  other  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Alfieri  (1671-82)  as  to  the 
part  above  the  screen  wall.  The  wall  has  two 
ornamented  window  piercings  in  the  centre, 
one  above  the  other  and  a  long  panel  of  similar 
shape  below,  and  at  each  side  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  interlacing  arcade  with  corbel  in  the 
centre.  At  the  top  two  two-light  windows 
flank  the  centre  feature,  one  on  each  side,  and 
below  them  are  two  squares,  set  diagonally, 
pierced  with  ornament,  which  reverses  the 
voids  and  solids.  The  original  tower  has  two- 
light  piercings  above  the  solid  base,  then  an 
arcading  of  four  round  arches  and  a  two-light 
window  above.  The  top  story  is  smaller,  with  a 
graceful  slender  shaft  in  the  two-light  opening. 
The  exterior  in  general  has  been  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines. 


The  town  was  constantly  engaged  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  squabbles  with  the  neighbouring  Terlizzi, 
and  in  1749  the  two  places  were  put  under 
one  bishop,  who  was  to  be  installed  alternately 
in  Giovenazzo  and  Terlizzi.  In  T  818  both  were 
united  to  Molfetta,  but  in  1836  the  dignity  of 
the  two  churches  was  given  back  to  them,  so 
that  there  are  now  three  cathedrals  and  one 
bishop.  In  the  church  of  Spirito  Santo,  which 
was  completed  in  1395,  there  is  a  painting  of 
the  Madonna  of  Constantinople  in  the  Byzantine 
style. 

Terlizzi  lies  some  five  miles  inland  on  a  little 
hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Greek 
city,  like  so  many  of  the  Apulian  towns,  for 


antique  tombs  have  been  found  near  the  city, 
but  it  certainly  existed  in  the  Roman  period’ 
since  two  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  in  the 
communal  wood  called  “  Parco  ”  name 
“  Turricum,”  and  one  is  of  the  period  of.  Trajan, 
who  restored  the  Via  Appia  (which  passes 
about  a  mile  away)  so  thoroughly  that  it  took 
the  name  of  Via  Trajana,  while  the  octagonal 
bronze  pen-case  with  silver-figures  of  the  planets 
upon  seven  of  its  sides  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum  was  found  here,  as  well  as  coins, 
vases,  and  remains  of  buildings  in  a  place 
outside  the  wall  called  “  Lo  Specchione." 
A  pontifical  bull  of  Felix  IV.  (530)  proves  that 
the  arch  priest  of  Terlizzi  was  then  of  importance 
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.  proTincial  synods,  and  had  been  so  lot  a 

m  t  l uie  period,  for  the  words  used  are 
S3ft££  One  of  the  many 

*£  “  towers  still  exists  on  the  east  of 
Stow  the  “Torre  Maggiore.”  It  is  a  strong, 
“ A°  bnUdine,  and  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
S  of  the  Angevins,  since  the  chronicle  of 
Crnico  Gravina  mentions  its  traitorous 
Site  the  Sanseverineschi  for  300  florins. 
“ *  indeed  older,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  a  doom 
mont  of  1167  in  the  archives  of  the  chapter.  Ine 
Ztle  lav  near  the  cathedral.  Its  remains  were 
EX  demolished  in  1845  to  build  a  prison, 
S  on”  tower,  which  fell  in  1857,  There 
...  ^ few  fragments  remaining  of  the  circuit  of 
the  town  walls,  and  here  and  there  m  out-of-the- 
way  corners  a  few  late  Gothic  windows  of 
delicate  design  may  be  found. 

In  Lombard  times  the  name  appears  as 
“Treliccio,”  and  in  1219  as  “  Terlitium.” 
Frederick  II.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  often 
lived  in' the  castle.  A  Count  of  Terlizzi  named 
Tuzziaco  was  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Giovanna  I. 
of  Naples,  at  Aversa  in  1345  ;  and,  though  he 
escaped  punishment  at  first  through  the  favour 


of  the  Court,  he  was  seized  by  the  people  of 

Naples  a  year  after  (who  broke  into  the  Castello 
Nuovo  under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of 
Durazzo  and  Count  Avellino)  and  executed 
in  the  barbarous  fashion  common  in  those  days. 
Documents  of  1131  and  1172  show  that  there 
were  then  Greek  churches  as  well  as  Latin  in 
Terlizzi.  In  1131  Angelo,  Archbishop  of  Bari, 
in  confirming  Urso  in  the  Bishopric  of  Gio- 
venazzo,  gave  him  jurisdiction  over  the  church, 
and  the  contests  between  the  two  towns  for 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  smouldered  on  until 
the  XVIIIth  century.  In  1738  the  Bishop  of 
Giovenazzo  was  driven  away  from  Terlizzi  with 
stones,  but  in  1744  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  arch-priest  Monsignor  Fioravanti 
gave  up  his  office,  Giovenazzo  being  united  to 
Terlizzi,  in  which  town  the  bishop  was  to 
reside,  though  he  was  to  be  installed  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  two  places.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Charles  III.  in  1746,  and  by  Benedict  XIV. 
in  February,  1747.  The  people  were  so  puffed 
up  with  pride  at  their  success  that  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  money  to  build  a  finer  cathedral 
than  the  Xlth  century  church  (founded  in 
1038),  which  had  been  enough  for  them  before. 


Door  of  Ancient  Cathedral  Oratory  of  the  Rosary ,  Terlizzi. 


and,  having  obtained  a  promise  of  help  from 
Naples,  rose  in  1749  and  destroyed  it,  the  only 
part  preserved  being  a  portion  of  the  west  door, 
made  by  Anseramo  da  Trani  in  the  Xlllth 
century,  which  now  serves  for  the  oratory 
“del  Rosario,”  where  it  was  placed  in  1863. 
The  new  cathedral  is  quite  featureless,  and  lan¬ 
guished  unfinished  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  having  been  consecrated  in  1872.  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  prison  is  a  portion  of  an 
Angevin  sarcophagus  from  the  same  church, 
enriched  with  very  fine  ornamental  carving  of 
vine-leaves  and  palms.  The  door  had  lions 
on  columns  in  the  usual  fashion  at  the  sides 
and  a  statue  of  St.  Michael  at  the  summit  of  the 
arch.  The  campanile  had  an  arch  under  it 
as  at  Trani.  It  is  observable  that  Anseramo 
has  made  his  ornament  spring  from  the  bottom 
of  one  side,  pass  over  the  arch,  and  down  to  the 
base  of  the  other  side — a  very  unusual  treat¬ 
ment  at  this  period.  In  the  tympanum  is  a 
Last  Supper,  and  on  the  architrave  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  festival 
of  the  Rosary  was  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  Battle  of  Le panto,  October  7,  1571.  The 
oratory  is  attached  to  S.  Maria  Nuova,  the 
church  of  the  Franciscan  observantists,  in 
which  the  cathedral  chapter  established  itself 
between  1749  and  1872.  Here  is  a  picture  by 
Titi  n,  with  a  curious  history.  It  was  brought 
from  Spain  shortly  after  1500,  and  then  showed 
a  Virgin  enthroned,  with  God  the  Father  in- 
the  clouds  above  and  SS.  John  Baptist  and 
Francis  with  the  stigmata  on  the  right  and 
left  of  her  respectively.  In  1629  the  city 
belonged  to  the  Grimaldi  of  Monaco.  The 
Count  of  Conversano,  coveting  the  picture, 
made  arrangements  for  it  to  be  stolen,  but  the 
thieves  took  too  short  ladders  with  them  to 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  so  cut  out  the 
lower  portion,  leaving  God  the  Father  in  the 
clouds  above.  Prince  Grimaldi  waited  for  two 
years  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of  its 
returning,  and  then  had  the  upper  part  taken 
out  and  sent  to  Monaco,  when  he  gave  it  to  the 
King  of  France,  who  again  gave  it  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  it  is  now  at  Florence. 
The  lower  part  remained  at  Conversano  for 
fourteen  years,  when  remorse  struck  the  Count 
and  he  returned  it,  escorted  by  all  his  clergy 
with  lighted  tapers  to  Palo,  his  frontier  town, 
where  it  was  received  by  the  clergy  of  Terlizzi 
in  like  manner.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  Severita 
bears  an  inscription  giving  the  names  of  Do8 
Nicolaus  Angelus  and  Mag.  Nicolaus  de  Calamia. 
It  is  said  to  date  from  the  year  1000,  and 
belonged  to  a  German  order  of  knights  at  a 
later  period. 

Ruvo  was  the  most  important  of  the  three 
places  described  in  this  article,  and  must  have 
been  a  very  large  city,  since  wherever  founda 
tions  are  dug  on  the  hill  which  it  occupies, 
vases,  coins,  and  ornaments  are  found.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  twenty  times  as  large 
as  the  present  town.  It  is  three  miles  from 
Terlizzi,  and  a  service  of  country  carts  connects 
the  two  towns,  at  a  tariff  of  l£d.  per  passenger. 
The  Greek  coins  found  here  have  the  name 
PTBA,  with  an  owl  and  head  of  Pallas,  which 
show  that  it  was  an  Athenian  colony,  or  the 
word  PTBA2TEIVOI.  The  Roman  coins  are 
inscribed  RUBI,  which  is  Horace’s  word  for  it, 
but  Pliny  uses  Rubastini.  Many  fine  antique 
vases  and  terra-cottas  have  been  excavated, 
which  are  now  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The 
objects  of  antique  jewellery  which  have  been 
found  here  are  thought  to  be  the  finest  in 
existence,  consisting  of  little  bottles  encased 
in  a  filigree  of  gold,  collars  with  pendants, 
brooches,  rings,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
men’s  tombs  yielded  beautifully- worked  armour 
and  similar  objects.  Three  different  kinds  of 
tombs  were  found,  which  indicated  different 
periods,  and  many  of  them  had  been  violated 
in  ancient  times.  The  soil  shows  several 
strata  of  ruins  or  debris,  a  sign  that  the  town 
was  several  times  destroyed.  Only  one  antique 
inscription  remains,  which  records  that  under 
Antoninus  Pius  there  were  decurions  and 
augustals.  There  are  collections  of  antiquities 
in  the  Palazzo  Jatta,  the  Palazzo  Caputi,  and 
the  Palazzo  -Fenicia.  After  a  visitation  of  the 
plague  in  the  XIVth  century  all  the  records 
of  the  city  were  burnt,  but  one  parchment  (of 
801)  remains  in  the  archives  of  the  chapter, 
which  asserts  that,  from  the  time  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Terlizzi,  Ruvo  had  had  its  senatorial 
body.  At  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  a 
Bishop  Epigonius  of  Rubi  was  present,  and  in 
493  S.  Lorenzo,  Bishop  of  Siponto,  invited 
John  II.,  Bishop  of  Rubi,  to  assist  in  the  con¬ 
secration  of  S.  Michele  on  Monte  Gargano. 
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Central  Door  of  West  Front,  Cathedral  Ruvo. 


There  are  several  mediaeval  palaces,  of  which 
the  communal  palace  is  the  most  noticeable. 
It  once  belonged  to  the  Carafa,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Balzi.  It  shows  remains  of  windows 
and  arches  of  the  Norman  period.  The  Palazzo 
Spada,  formerly  Rocca,  has  an  early  Renais¬ 
sance  courtyard  bearing  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Sylos-Labini  at 
Bitonto.  The  bishopric  was  united  to  Bitonto 
in  1818  ;  the  bishop  has  been  suffragan  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Bari  immemorially. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  S.  Maria 
Assunta,  and  is  a  basilica  consisting  of  nave 
and  aisles  with  transept  and  three  apses  opening 
from  it,  the  plan  forming  an  Egyptian  cross. 
The  nave  has  five  bays  with  piers — on  the 
right  side  consisting  of  half -columns  and  pilas¬ 
ters,  on  the  left  pilasters  only,  forming  a  cross 
in  plan,  but  the  side  pilasters  turn  to  half¬ 
columns  just  below  the  caps,  the  projecting 
portion  being  supported  upon  a  head  as  corbel. 
The  pier  next  to  the  transept  is  larger  than  the 
rest  and  from  it  a  large  arch  spans  that  space. 
There  are  five  chapels  beyond  the  aisles  to  the 
width  of  the  transept,  as  at  Bitonto,  which 
have  cross  vaulting  (like  the  aisles)  and  modern 
decorations.  The  nave  has  a  wooden  roof 
dated  1749-  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  an  intention  of  building  a  central 
dome  since  the  commencement  of  preparation 
for  it  appears  in  some  remaining  details,  as  in 
the  nave  walls  there  appear  similar  preparations 
for  vaulting  ribs.  Over  the  nave  arches  is  a 
string  course  supported  on  long  corbels,  five 
between  each  couple  of  piers.  They  are  finely 
carved,  some  with  men’s  heads,  some  with 
beasts,’  and  some  with  leaf  ornament.  The 
capitals  also  are  well  carved  with  great  variety. 


many  of  them  bearing  heads,  monsters,  lions, 
twisted  together  with  one  head  for  two  bodies, 
and  foliage  much  undercut.  The  imperial 
eagle  frequently  occurring  makes  it  probable 
that  the  church  was  finished  under  the  early 
Suabians.  Signor  Venturi  thinks  that  the 
vases  found  in  such  numbers  at  Ruvo  may 
have  influenced  the  choice  of  subject  and  style. 
The  caps  are  XHIth  century  in  style,  and  all 
of  the  same  form  as  at  Molfetta.  The  triforium 
arcade  is  very  irregular,  on  the  right  consisting 
of  two,  three,  three,  and  two  arches  beneath 
a  larger  one,  and  on  the  left  of  two,  three, 
three,  and  three.  In  one  case  the  arches  are 
pointed  and  some  of  them  are  elliptical, 
but  most  of  those  throughout  the  cathedral 
are  round.  There  cannot  have  been  a 
“  matroneum,”  since  there  are  no  traces  of 
stairs,  and  on  the  north  side ,  the  arcade  is 
glazed  as  windows.  A  portion  of  the  ancient 
“  paliotto  ”  was  found  during  the  restorations 
and  used  to  develop  the  design  of  the  present 
one,  which  is  beneath  a  ciborium  designed  by 
Signor  Bernich  (who  carried  out  the  restora¬ 
tions),  based  on  that  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari. 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  indifferent  XIVth 
century  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  transept 
and  near  the  western  doors. 

The  central  apse  has  the  usual  Apulian  east 
window — a  tolerable  example — but  those  of  the 
side  apses  are  square-headed.  The  ends  of  the 
transepts  have  a  large  two-light  window  above 
and  two  smaller  below.  The  lower  windows 
resemble  those  of  S.  Gregorio,  Bari.  The 
nave  walls  are  surmounted  by  a  roimd -arched 
frieze  with  two  arches,  one  beneath  the  other, 
and  elaborately-carved  corbels  with  heads  of 
classical  divinities,  etc.,  excellently  sculptured.  | 


hat  on  the  south  side  is  of  the  time  of  Frede- 
ek  II.  The  little  windows  of  the  clearstory 
•e  filled  with  slabs,  pierced  with  intricate 
itterns,  as  at  Bitonto.  The  fagade  is  curiously 
:oportioned,  and  it  is  plain  tnat  the  groun 
as  risen  several  feet.  The  three  doors  loo 
ulier  in  style  than  the  rest,  and  have  elabor- 
;ely-carved  ornament  surrounding  them, 
pecially  the  centre  one,  which  is  probably 
ie  most  beautiful  example  of  a  doorway  in 
le  district.  There  was  a  church  dedicated 
1  the  Trinity  on  this  site  in  1177,  winch  was 
Le  mother  church  of  Ruvo  before  the  cathedra 
as  founded  in  the  XHIth  century,  and  Signo 
enrich  thinks  (with  great  probability)  tjat 
Lese  doorways  belonged  to  it,  as  they  appe 
nail  for  the  rest  of  the  fagade.  At  each  side  a 
ender  column  on  the  back  of  a  muc  - 
>n  supports  a  griffin  holding  a  man s 
itween  its  paws  ;  that  on  the  left  is  a  11 
storation.  They  are  curiously  out  of  seal 
ith  the  rest  of  the  door.  Herr  Mothes 
cribes  a  much  greater  antiquity  to  t  e  p  ' 
lurch,  and  thinks  it  was  begun  about  lUbU 
icl  finished  before  1110.  He  tases  hi__ 
this  early  date  partly  on  the  two-Ugh 
the  fagade  and  partly  on  the  ten* 
earstory  windows  and  those  of  the  P 
hicli,  with  that  of  the  central  apse,  Te.says 
>int  to  the  date  of  the  church  being 
10  and  800  !  .  There  is  an  inscription  whn 

fers  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  church  a 
Bishop  Petrus-a  name  which  occurs  m  ^ 
story  of  the  bishopric  111  1100,  , innofthe 
40.  It  may  refer  to  the  earliest .bishop  o*.« 
,me,  and  to  the  earlier  church  of  ^ 

srr  Mothes  groups  the  central _do  °  jon> 
leel  window  together  in  a  very  strang 
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,  nombes  them  to  about  the  year  1180 
the  doors  and  at  each  end  are  engaged 
Effior  «  porch,  the  shapes  of  the  vaults  of 
«£  (elliptical  and  slightly  pointed  appear  m 
!“  J  A  „ch,  which  is  set  in  the  wall.  Above 
C  side  arches  are  two  quatijfoils,  which  with 
.  rose  window,  are  of  a  later  date  Immediately 
W„w  the  rose  is  a  graceful  two-hght  window, 
above  it  a  little  niche  with  the  figure  of  a 
h  hoc  The  slope  of  the  gable  and  of  the  aisle 
Ills  is  rather  steep,  and  they  are  finished 
with  a  raking  cornice  similar  to  that  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  nave.  At  the  summit  is  a 
ficure  of  S.  John  Baptist  holding  a  standard. 
The  rose  has  diverging  columns  from  a  pierced 
centre,  which  shows  Arab  influence  in  its 
desifm.  They  are  octagonal,  twisted,  or  round, 
the  heads  of  the  arches  which  spring  from 
them  are  trefoiled,  and  the  lights  are  filled  with 
pierced  lead  work  in  lieu  of  glass,  as  at  Troja. 
lit  may  be  as  late  as  the  XIVth  century,  but  is 
probally  due  to  Frederick  II.  and  the  Saracenic 
and  French  workmen  whom  he  employed  at 
the  neighbouring  Castel  del  Monte.  Round 
the  outside  ring  are  beasts  upon  brackets. 

The  cathedral  was  “  restored  ”  in  1587  and 
1749,  and  again,  in  a  different  manner,  a  few 
years  ago.  The  campanile,  which  has  nothing 
remarkable  in  its  design  except  that  the  door 
is  on  the  first  floor,  was  a  watch  tower,  and 
belonged  to  the  city  walls,  which  ran  close  to 
the  church.  Considerable  remains  of  later 
walls,  with  bastions  pierced  for  guns  and  gates 
may  be  seen  on  the  side  towards  Terlizzi,  and 
there  are  also  remains  of  some  of  the  towers  of 
the  medieval  nobility.  The  church  of  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  Rotondo  bears  an  inscription  of  1377,  re¬ 
cording  the  name  of  l,:  Mag.  Jobis  de  Juvenaccio 
til :  [giwtt]  dam  M.  Andree  de  Rubo.”  From  the 
edge  of  the  town  towards  the  sea  one  sees  all  the 
coast  towns  strung  like  jewels  along  the  shore, 
from  Monte  S.  Angelo  in  one  direction  to 
Conversano  beyond  Bari  in  the  other. 

F.  H.  J. 


DR.  WALDSTEIN  ON  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

On  Friday  last  week  and  on  Monday  last 
Dr.  Waldstein  gave  two  extra  lectures  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  subject 
of  “  Greek  Sculpture,”  supplementary  to  the 
lectures  on  sculpture  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert. 

The  opening  portion  of  the  first  lecture  was 
devoted  to  emphasising  the  importance  to  artists 
of  a  general  culture,  in  addition  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  practical  power  in  their  special  branch 
of  art.  His  position  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
he  said,  was  very  different  from  theirs.  They 
were  occupied  in  acquiring  the  craft  of  the 
sculptor,  he  was  occupied  only  in  the  theory 
of  the  art ;  though  he  might  add  that  he  had 
at  one  time  practised  modelling  in  clay,  not 
with  any  hope  of  becoming  a  sculptor,  but  with 
the  view  of  understanding  better  the  processes 
of  the  art  whose  history  it  was  his  business  to 
study.  His  position  was  that  of  being  a  critic 
of  tile  art,  not  in  the  sense  too  often  attached 
to  the  word  “criticism,”  as  if  it  wereonlythe  art 
of  finding  fault,  but  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
which  meant  the  study  and  discovery  of  the 
philosophy  of  art — the  reasons  why  one  thing 
was  better  than  another.  It  was  a  mistake, 
he  thought,  to  suppose  that  the  best  art  could 
he  produced  by  the  mere  impulsive  effort  of 
genius,  apart  from  intellectual  cultivation. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  that  the 
creative  impulse  of  the  moment  should  be 
checked  by  intellectual  considerations  of  the 
meaning  and  motive  of  art.  The  intellectual 
culture  should  have  come  before  that ;  it  should 
have  filled  the  artist’s  mind  and  influenced  his 
nature,  so  that  when  the  creative  impulse  came 
to  him  it  showed  the  impulse  of  an  educated 
mind.  The  great  men  of  Greece,  whether  states¬ 
men,  artists  or  poets,  were  apparently  all  men 
with  the  same  general  level  of  culture  ;  Pheidias 
and  Pericles  were  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
level.  As  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
general  culture  in  the  understanding  of  art,  he 
would  give  them  an  iUustration  from  another 
art— that  of  music.  A  young  girl  who  was 
anxious  to  become  an  eminent  pianist  came  to 
Moscheles  for  his  opinion  on  her  acquirements. 
She  played  him  a  sonata  of  Beethoven’s.  At 
the  end,  instead  of  giving  any  opinion,  he  sat 
down  and  played  it  himself,  and  the  young 
lady  was  in  despair.  She  said  “  Oh,  how,  how 
can  I  acquire  the  power  of  playing  it  like  that  ?  ’  ’ 
He  replied,  “  Read  Shakespeare.”  The  idea 
that  uncultured  genius  would  do  by  itself 
was  a  mistake.  There  might  be  apparent 
exceptions,  great  works  produced  occasionally 


by  men  of  little  general  culture ;  but  even  in 
these  cases  they  had  the  inevitable  reflection, 
how  much  greater  things  might  these  men  have 
done  if  their  general  education  had  been  higher. 
As  a  rule,  the  greatest  artists  had  been  among 
the  most  intellectual  men  of  their  time ;  Da 
Vinci  and  Michaelangelo  were  examples ;  and 
Reynolds  too,  whose  lectures  were  so  full  of 
suggestive  thought.  These  instances  were 
enough  to  show  that  general  culture  did  not,  as 
was  sometimes  argued,  extinguish  or  weaken  the 
special  power  of  artistic  creation.  It  was 
good  for  an  artist  to  study  and  to  know  the 
history  of  his  own  art.  It  might  be  said  that 
there  were  people  who  talked  admirably  and 
enthusiasticaUy  about  art  and  yet  could  produce 
nothing ;  true,  but  that  was  not  because  they 
talked  ;  they  were  men  who,  had  they  been 
silent,  would  not  have  produced  works  of  art 
either  ;  but  they  were  interested  in  art  and  there¬ 
fore  talked  well  about  it,  which,  after  all,  was 
better  than  not  caring  about  it  at  all.  Such 
men  were  often  very  unhappy  from  their 
consciousness  of  the  gap  between  their  ideas  and 
their  want  of  power  of  execution ;  though  he 
had  known  cases  where  the  gap  had  been  filled 
up,  and  where  men  who  began  life  only  in 
talk  about  art  had  afterwards  bridged  the  gulf, 
and  become  capable  and  successful  artists. 
Ignorance  of  the  past  history  of  their  art,  and 
of  other  schools  of  art,  was  no  factor  in  producing 
what  was  called  “  originality  ”  ;  an  originality 
which  merely  depended  on  ignorance  was  not 
worth  having.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
warn  them  against  the  danger  of  setting  out  to 
copy  any  special  school  or  style.  The  style  of 
various  epochs  or  of  various  artists  was  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  study,  but  to  attempt  to 
assimilate  it  was  to  lose  one’s  own  style.  There 
was  a  celebrated  French  saying  “  Le  style, 
c’est  l’homme,”  which  was  quite  true  in  a  sense  ; 
but  in  regard  to  art  he  would  rather  say  “  Le 
style,  c’est  l’objfit  ”  ;  the  question  was,  what 
you  wanted  to  do,  not  a  particular  way  of  doing 
it.  The  worst  form  of  imitation  in  art  was 
when  a  man  got  to  imitating  himself ;  found  there 
was  a  particular  thing  he  could  do,  and  repeated 
it  over  and  over  again. 

In  studying  the  art  of  the  past,  he  would 
ask  them  to  consider  what  it  was  that  made  the 
essential  character  of  Greek  sculpture.  The 
much-abused  word  “  classical  ”  had  done  much 
to  deter  some  people  from  the  study  of  antique 
art.  “  Classical  ”  seemed  to  mean  to  them  the 
copying  of  casts  of  ancient  statues  ;  and  hence 
there  had  arisen  in  modern  times  that  antithesis 
between  “  classic  ”  and  “  romantic  ”  art,  with 
the  idea  that  the  former  was  a  kind  of  scholastic 
art,  and  the  latter  was  founded  on  nature. 
This  was  quite  a  misconception.*  Greek  art, 
in  fact,  was  not  “  classical,”  in  the  sense  that 
we  now  use  the  word.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
contrary,  went  direct  to  nature.  What  was  it, 
then,  that  gave  their  art  that  peculiar  power 
which  it  still  exercised  upon  us  ?  Was  it  not  a 
strange  thing  that  a  people  who  lived  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  a  different 
climate  from  ours,  with  social  customs  and 
religious  faith  so  different  from  ours,  were  still 
exercising  this  influence  on  us  through  their 
art ;  that  we  could  stiU  find  no  such  models  for 
study  as  their  sculpture  ?  Why  was  it  ?  It  was, 
in  the  first  place  that  their  ideals  were  based  on 
nature,  and  nature  was  unchangeable ;  and 
that  they  generalised  nature,  instead  of  copying 
the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  individual 
models.  There  were  other  nude  studies  in 
other  epochs  of  art  that  were  very  interesting ; 
Albrecht  Diirer’s  Adam  and  Eve,  for  instance ; 
but  we  could  not  imagine  them  regarded  for 
hundreds  of  years  as  typical  figures  ;  they  were 
according  to  the  taste  of  their  day  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  artist’s  style.  We  could  not  hold 
up  the  Diirer  type  as  a  model  for  all  time.  But 
no  one  ever  stood  before  the  Elgin  marbles  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  here  was  something  really  great ; 
and  that  was  because  they  were  based  on  the 
essentials  of  nature  and  not  on  the  accidentals. 

A  number  of  illustrations  were  then  shown 
on  the  screen,  showing  examples  of  the  progress 
of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  very  earliest  known 
attempts  at  the  representation  of  figures,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  archaic  period.  In  regard  to 
the  earliest  examples,  Dr.  Waldstein  observed 
that  they  did  not  show  so  much  the  attempt  to 
imitate  nature  as  the  desire  for  a  harmonious  line. 
He  did  not  consider  that  art  began,  as  was 
often  said,  by  imitating  nature ;  it  began  from 
the  desire  to  produce  something  harmonious 


*  Goethe  somewhere  remarks  that  “in  art  and 
literature,  the  Romantic  is  always  the  false.’  ’ — Ed. 


and  decorative.  Art  in  fact  was  to  the 
Greeks,  in  the  inteUectual  world,  what  the 
athletic  exercises  of  the  Palaestra  were  in  the 
physical  world— the  outcome  of  a  surplus  of 
energy.  And  Greek  art  owed  a  great  deal  to 
the  Palasstra ;  the  Greek  sculptor  had  the 
opportunity  of  constantly  seeing  the  nude  figure 
in  action,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
play  of  the  muscles  in  every  position,  and  had 
consequently  no  need  of  anatomical  study  by 
dissection.  Returning  to  the  examples  of  archaic 
art,  it  was  remarked  that  one  of  them  had 
quite  a  look  of  Assyrian  sculpture;  but  they 
must  not  be  carried  away  by  these  resemblances 
into  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  one  country’s  art 
being  necessarily  influenced  by  the  other.  The 
fact  was,  all  sculptures  of  an  early  stage  of 
art  resembled  each  other  more  or  less ;  they  were 
alike  because  they  were  early.  An  interesting 
example  was  shown  of  an  early  stone  statue 
preserving  all  the  form  and  characteristics  of 
its  predecessor  the  B peras  or  wooden  plank 
figure  rudely  cut  in  low  relief.  Coming  to  the 
more  advanced  examples,  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  architecture  had  a  great  and  an  early 
influence  in  leading  to  a  greater  variety  and 
freedom  of  line  in  sculpture.  When  figures 
had  to  be  designed  to  fill  the  space  of  a  metope 
or  fit  into  the  angle  of  a  pediment  the  sculptor 
was  compelled  to  a  greater  freedom  of  pose ; 
and  hence  we  found  that  single  statues,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  architecture,  were  often  more  stiff 
and  archaic  in  style  than  architectural  sculpture 
of  the  same  period,*  This  was  illustrated 
especially  by  the  iEgina  sculptures.  In  regard 
to  these,  too,  it  might  be  noticed  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  heads  was  much  more  conventional 
than  that  of  the  figures,  as  if  at  this  period  the 
figure  as  a  whole  was  so  interesting  to  the  artist 
that  the  face  was  comparatively  neglected. 

In  his  second  lecture  Dr.  Waldstein  briefly 
reviewed  the  ground  they  had  passed  over  in  the 
iHustrations  to  the  last  lecture,  where  they  had 
commenced  from  the  earliest  rude  attempts  at 
sculpture  tiU,  in  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  they 
found  the  sculptor  at  last  attaining  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  ease  and  freedom  of  nature.  He 
had  said  before  that  Greek  sculpture  had 
retained  its  hold  over  us  because  it  was 
founded  on  nature  ;  but  how  was  it  founded  on 
nature  ?  What  was  truth  to  nature  ?  Suppose 
an  artist  tried  to  represent  this  audience  before 
him,  where  and  how  should  be  begin  ?  He 
might  show  the  general  effect  of  the  gathering, 
what  would  be  called  an  “  impressionist  ”  view 
of  it ;  or  he  might  study  the  members  of  it  as 
individuals,  without  too  much  detail ;  or  he 
might  go  more  into  the  detail  of  single  figures. 
Each  method  was  true  to  nature  in  a  way.  If 
one  looked  at  one’s  own  hand  far  off  or  close  to, 
or  with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  representation 
of  it  would  be  true  in  each  case,  though  very 
different.  They  had  to  select  the  kind  of  truth 
they  wanted.  Insignificant  details  of  realism 
were  not  important  in  regard  to  the  whole  of 
life.  He  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Muybridge 
first  brought  out  his  photographs  of  animals  in 
motion,  an  artist  said  to  him  (the  lecturer) 
“  this  will  revolutionise  the  whole  art  of  paint¬ 
ing.”  He  said  “  No,”  because  what  these 
photographs  showed  was  what  the  eye  could 
not  see ;  the  eye  unconsciously  selected  the 
sum  of  these  successive  realistic  actions,  and  the 
old  conventional  way  of  representing  a  galloping 
horse,  which  was  the  sum  of  the  impressions  on 
the  eye,  was  ready  much  more  true  than  painting 
horses  as  if  they  were  buck-jumpers  it  was  true 
they  did  momentarily  assume  that  attitude, 
but  we  could  not  see  it. 

Good  art  consisted,  for  one  thing,  in  a  harmony 
between  the  form  and  the  matter,  between  the 
“  how  ”  and  the  “  what  ”  ;  it  had  to  find  the 
proper  form  of  expression  for  its  subject.  As  an 
illustration,  take  the  art  of  Rhetoric — of 
Eloquence,  as  it  was  commonly  called.  If  he 
made  a  very  simple  and  unimportant  statement 
to  them,  such  as  “  It  is  a  quarter  past  four,”  and 
did  so  with  a  great  solemnity  of  voice  and 
gesture,  that  was  bad  art ;  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  too  large  for  the  subject.  Equally  bad  was 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  made  a  statement  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  future,  say,  of  the 
human  race,  in  an  offhand  conversational  tone. 
All  the  arts  were  forms  of  expression,  and  all 
dealt  with  nature,  but  they  differed  in  their  way 
of  doing  so.  Now  sculpture,  in  its  important 
forms,  was  expressed  in  materials  of  severe  and 

*  May  not  this  partly  have  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  single  figure  was  often  a  peculiarly  sacred 
statue  of  a  deity,  for  placing  in  the  shrine,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  purposely  conformed  to  the  accepted  repre¬ 
sentation  consecrated  by  ritual  custom  ? — Ed. 
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monumental  kind — marble  or  bronze  ;  and  in 
working  in  such  materials  the  sculptor  must 
have  what  might  be  called  the  artistic  tact  to 
select  those  aspects  of  nature  which  were  in 
keeping  with  the  use  of  a  monumental  material. 
That  was  what  the  Greeks  did ;  they,  as  sculp¬ 
tors,  fixed  their  attention  on  the  central  and 
lasting  elements  of  life,  ignoring  the  non- 
essential  details.  That  was  why  their  works 
had  set  the  canon  of  sculpture  for  all  time.  They 
must  be  on  their  guard,  however,  against 
carrying  this  principle  too  far,  against  an 
exaggerated  generalism.  Sculpture,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  only  its  one  moment  of  action 
or  life.  It  had  no  background,  like  painting, 
to  assist  the  spectators’  interest ;  it  could  not, 
like  drama,  carry  you  on  to  a  climax.  It  must 
be  sufficient  in  itself,  and  for  that  reason  it  must 
be  more  severe,  more  self-contained,  than  paint¬ 
ing.  That  consideration  need  not  entirely  pre¬ 
clude  their  representing  action  in  sculpture,  but 
it  must  be  action  with  a  sufficient  and  an  im¬ 
portant  aim ;  not  like  the  portrait  statues  one 
saw  so  many  of,  with  one  finger  pointing  to  the 
barber’s  shop  opposite.  Decorative  sculpture, 
which  had  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
its  surroundings,  admitted  of  more  movement 
than  a  single  figure  which  was  intended  to  be 
complete  in  itself.  A  garden  statue,  seen  in 
connexion  with  the  movement  of  trees  or  a 
fountain,  could  be  treated  less  severely  than  a 
statue  for  a  monument.  Then  dimensions  had 
their  effect ;  dimension  meant  a  good  deal. 
A  small  statuette  might  be  treated  in  a  playful 
or  humorous  manner,  which  became  absurd  or 
offensive  in  a  figure  on  a  larger  scale  ;  just  as  a 
pretty  or  a  comical  expression  might  be  given  to 
a  face  in  a  miniature,  which  would  look  vulgar 
and  offensive  if  they  could  see  it  painted  on  a 
large  scale  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Proceeding  to  show  photographs  of  examples, 
Dr.  Waldstein  first  called  attention  to  the  two 
Olympia  Pediments  shown  as  whole  composi¬ 
tions,  and  showed  also  an  enlarged  view  of  one 
of  the  figures,  an  old  man  seated,  to  point  out 
what  might  be  described  as  a  piece  of  precocious 
realism  in  the  treatment  of  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  which  he  asked  them  to  contrast  subse¬ 
quently  with  the  far  more  effective  conven¬ 
tionality  of  the  draperies  of  the  Parthenon 
sculptures.  The  Parthenon  pediment  was  illus¬ 
trated  from  the  well-known  drawing  by  Carrey. 
He  observed  that,  after  all,  the  Parthenon 
sculptures  could  not  be  taken  to  represent  the 
highest  and  central  achievement  of  Pheidias ; 
they  were  but  decorative  adjuncts  to  the 
building,  whereas  his  highest  fame,  with  his  con 
temporaries,  rested  on  his  great  single  statues 
of  the  gods  in  ivory  and  gold,  and  these  were 
probably  far  greater  work  than  even  what  we 
knew  in  the  Elgin  marbles.  In  regard  to  the 
metopes,  he  observed  that  there  were  three 
phases  in  this  part  of  the  work ;  an  early  one 
reminiscent  of  archaic  influence,  and  two  other 
phases  of  increasing  energy  and  vitality  of 
action,  of  which  examples  were  shown.  In 
speaking  of  the  frieze,  Dr.  Waldstein  drew 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  designed 
to  suit  the  circumstance  of  its  being  lighted  by 
reflected  light  from  below ;  in  low  relief,  and 
with  the  highest  relief  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
figures.  In  regard  to  the  general  composition 
of  the  frieze,  it  was  noticeable  how  dramatically 
the  sculptor  had  arranged  it ;  the  western  face, 
which  was  the  least  important,  showing  only  the 
action  of  preparation  for  the  procession,  while 
on  the  sides  the  real  action  began,  leading  up  to 
the  central  ceremony  on  the  east  front :  and  they 
would  see  that  on  the  west  face  the  space  was 
not  very  much  filled  up,  while  at  the  sides,  as 
the  procession  developed,  the  ground  of  the 
relief  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  closely 
packed  figures.  In  these  Parthenon  sculptures 
there  was  not  only  the  beauty  of  modelling  and 
design  to  be  considered,  but  the  largeness  and 
significance  of  the  general  conception.  In  the 
East  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  for  instance, 
the  strife  between  Poseidon  and  Athene  was 
connected  symbolically  with  time  and  space,  by 
the  figures  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  left  and  the 
setting  moon  on  the  I'ight.  of  the  composition. 
He  hoped  that  he  had  been  able  to  show  them 
that  “  the  Antique  ”  was  not  a  dead  thing,  but 
something  which  had  its  meaning  and  its 
significance  for  us  in  the  present  day. 


The  Memorial  to  Lord  Willoughby  de 

Broke _ The  name  of  the  executors  of  this 

Monument  should  have  been  given  as  “  Messrs. 
Jas.  Garvie  &  Sons,”  of  Aberdeen,  not 
<<  Garbiel”  We  were  not  responsible  for  the 
mistake. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute, 
held  on  Monday  last  at  No.  9,  Conduit -street, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair,  the  Chairman,  having  announced  that  the 
meeting  was  convened  pursuant  to  by-law  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist 
for  the  current  year,  moved,  in  accordance  with 
notice,  that  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  be  elected 
for  the  honour.  Whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
nem.  con.,  that  subject  to  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
sanction  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Architecture  be  awarded  this  year  to 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  for  his  executed  works 
as  an  architect. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  special 
meeting. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  by 
show  of  hands  under  by-law  9  : — 

As  Fellows. 

F.  E.  Fellows  Bailey,  Wal-  J.  F.  Groves,  Newport, 
sail.  Mon. 

H.  Bailey.  A.  J.  Hardwick. 

W.  Bevan,  Pretoria,  S.  A.  G.  Leighton. 

Africa.  H.  H.  McConnal,  Walsall. 

C.  B.  Bone,  M.A.,  Oxon.  T.  Moore. 

J.  Campbell,  Wellington.  A.  Neill,  Leeds. 

New  Zealand.  E.  T.  Powell. 

W.  E.  V.  Crompton.  W.  G.  Wilson. 

C.  B.  Flockton,  Sheffield.  E.  W.  Wimperis. 

As  Associates. 


T.  F.  Amery. 

D.  Anderson. 

E.  G.  Goodson  Bax. 

W.  S.  Beaumont,  Man¬ 
chester. 

M.  S.  Briggs. 

J.  S.  Brocklesby. 

C.  Fry  Callow. 

C.  P.  Carter,  Mansfield. 

G.  R.  Ellis,  Manchester. 

J.  A.  Fletcher,  Leicester. 

H.  C.  Fread. 

W.  J.  Freeman,  Halifax. 

C.  L.  Gill. 

H.  H.  Golding. 

P.  A.  Hinchliffe,  Barnsley. 
P.  A.  Horrocks. 

A.  B.  Hubback,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Selangor. 


D.  B.  Jenkinson. 

G.  A.  Johnson. 

J.  Miller,  Sheffield. 

C.  Nicholas. 

H.  L.  North,  B.A.,  Cantab., 

Conway,  N.  Wales. 

C.  Paterson,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

A.  R.  Powys,  Montacute, 
Somerset. 

E.  Quiggin,  Liverpool. 

G.  S.  Salomons,  Manchester 

H.  R.  G.  Strong  Smallman. 
N.  C.  Smith,  Moffat,  N.B. 

E.  G.  W.  Souster,  North¬ 
ampton. 

C.  J.  Thompson. 

J.  N.  Randall  Vining. 


The  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  1904. 

Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher,  Godwin  Bursar, 
1904,  then  delivered  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
some  excellent  lantern  views,  entitled  “  Some 
Impressions  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  1904.” 
Having  briefly  referred  to  the  commemorative 
nature  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  (1  million  square 
miles)  from  Napoleon,  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
tlje  lecturer  described  a  large  block  plan  of  the 
exhibition,  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
various  buildings.  The  area  of  the  exhibition 
was  1,240  acres,  and  the  main  buildings  were 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  the  Festival 
Hall  forming  the  handle  to  the  fan.  The 
architect  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  was  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert,  and  he  was  asked  to  design  a 
Festival  Hall  to  cover  the  site  right  in  front  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  and  this  he  did,  although 
it  entirely  hid  the  Fine  Arts  Building  from  the 
front.  As  to  the  engineering  works  in  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  site,  hills  had  to  be  lowered,  valleys 
graded,  a  lake  had  to  be  piled  over,  and  other 
works  carried  out.  The  whole  of  the  main 
exhibition  buildings  were  built  of  timber, 
and,  though  this  was  the  largest  exhibition  so 
far  held,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a  great 
success,  and  in  his  opinion  wooden  spans  of 
100  ft.  were  eminently  suited  for  temporary 
buildings.  At  least  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  cost 
was  saved  by  the  use  of  timber  instead  of  steel, 
and  of  course  the  salvage  was  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  case  of  steel.  One 
reason  why  wood  was  selected  was  because  the 
great  Steel  Trust  had,  at  the  time  the  exhibition 
works  were  in  hand,  such  a  great  monopoly  that 
prices  of  steel  were  found  to  be  prohibitive.  The 
buildings  were  intended  to  be  finished  internally 
in  plaster,  but  this  had  to  be  omitted  for  want  of 
funds.  The  sculpture  work  on  the  buildings 
was  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  main  cornice 
level  of  the  buildings  was  fixed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Architects  at  60  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Mr.  Masqueray  was  the  chief  of  design,  and 
there  were  over  500  buildings  to  look  after 
during  construction.  All  the  main  exhibit 
buildings  were  designed  by  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Architects — that  was  to  say, 
there  was  a  committee  of  architects  appointed, 
and  each  member  of  the  committee,  after 
the  general  plan  was  decided  upon,  was  given 
a  building  to  design,  but  these  architects  were 
responsible  only  for  the  faijade  of  their  build - 
ings,  the  construction  being  left  entirely  -to 
the  Division  of  Works.  This  method  of 


separating  the  design  from  the  execution  of 
buildings  appeared  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
if  this  were  developed  it  would  not  be  good  for 
architecture.  The  architect  alone  should  be 
responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  design 
he  originated,  and  architects  worthy  of  the 
name  must  first  of  all  study  the  materials  they 
had  to  deal  with,  and  learn  their  capabilities, 
for  this  knowledge  was  necessary  in  designing 
good  architecture. 

Mr.  Fletcher  then  showed  the  chief  buildings 
on  the  screen,  and  gave  a  few  facts  in  regard 
to  them. 

The  Festival  Hall  was  seated  for  over  3,500 
people,  and  the  width  of  the  dome  was  90  ft. 
The  cost  was  53,000Z. 

The  U.S.  Government  Building  was  the 
only  steel  arch  building  on  the  site,  and  it  was 
covered  by  one  span  of  175  ft.,  and  the  lecturer 
showed  a  view  of  the  building  fr6m  some 
beautiful  gardens  adjacent  to  it.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Knox  Taylor,  who  was 
the  supervising  Government  architect  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Access  to  the 
building  was  obtained  by  a  central  flight  of 
steps  100  ft.  in  width.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  73,000/h 

The  Mines  Building  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Theo.  C.  Link,  of  St.  Louis,  who  received  most 
of  his  architectural  education  in  England, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  two  architects  who  had 
made  any  attempt  at  originality  in  design. 
The  building  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the 
fact  that  in  construction  the  obelisks  were 
jammed  up  against  the  front,  and  so  spoilt 
the  view  of  the  dome.  The  cost  was  about 
110,000Z.  ,  ,  . 

The  Liberal  Arts  Building  looked  as  though 
one  part  was  fighting  against  another,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory 
building.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Barnett, 
Haynes,  &  Barnett,  St.  Louis,  and  the  cost  was 
96,000Z.  ,  .  .  , 

The  Education  Building  was  designed  by 
the  President  of  the  American  Institute  ot 
Architects,  Mr.  Eames,  of  Messrs.  Earn®  L 
Young.  It  was  a  quiet  and  dignified  building, 
and  was  very  well  suited  to  the  purpose  or 
which  it  was  designed.  It  had  an  open  coin 
which  shared  the  fate  of  all  but  one  of  the  open 
courts  designed  in  connexion  with  the  exhi¬ 
bition  buildings,  i.e.,  it  was  built  over.  1  e 
cost  was  about  75,000Z. 

The  Manufactures  Building  was  by  MeMK 
Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York.  It  *as 
skilfully  built,  but  rather  expensive,  the  cost 
being  about  144.000Z.  ,nnft 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Monument  was  1UU  It. 
in  height,  with  a  statue  of  “Peace  crowning 
it.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray. 

The  Electricity  Building  was  the  only  building 
whose  internal  court  was  not  interfere  > 
and  it  was  used  for  a  wonderful  floral  clock,  “ '  ■ 
in  diameter.  The  architects  of  the 
were  Messrs.  Walker  &  Kimball,  of  Boston. 
It  cost  some  85,030Z.  ,  •  np,i 

The  Varied  Industries  Building  was  design 
by  the  architects  of  the  Bufflo 
i.e.,  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  &  Howe  °f 
It  was  the  only  building  in  which  the  CfcnUMj 
order  was  not  employed  with  the  excep 
the  Mines  Building.  There  were  two  inter* 
courts  in  the  building,  but  they  were  built  over. 
The  cost  was  142,0001  jer- 

The  Machinery  Building  housed  some  wond 
ful  exhibits,  but  be  was  sorry  to 
British  manufacturers  and  ironfeimdjTS^ 
not  well  represented.  The  architects  . 

Widmann,  Walsh.  &  Boisseher,  St.  Lena 
the  cost  without  the  sculpture  was  ’  .  j 

The  Transportation  Building  was  djMgP 
by  Mr.  Masqueray,  and  it  was  m  many  re  pe^ 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  In 
over  4  miles  of  track  for  displaying  in  > 
The  approximate  cost  was  ,,  ,  signed 

The  Agriculture  Building  was  well  g 
and  «.d  anted  for  the  purpose  intended,  it 


Lhe  Agriculture  nuuumg  - 

d  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  -- 
long  square  building,  without  any  jWJ 
;empts  at  imitation  stone  structu  ■ 
ended  to  receive  colour  atment, ^butL 

ancial  reasons  that  had  to  ,  ^  |iad 

e  building  covered  over  20  J, 

l  columns.  It  was  well  pr  p  ,,  E4hibi- 
hough  the  largest  -taEjlg “  £  ^  & 
n,  its  cost  was  U0,UUUt.  oiuy. 
ylor  was  the  architect.  __  effective 

L'he  Horticultural  Building  had  s  qqq/, 

;side  treatment.  The  cost 
.  Masqueray  was  the  arc“*te$kme~  Building 
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by  Mr.  Masqueray,  and  it 

!  SwlM'  building.  In  the  inside 
”  ,  l  1J™  was  a  large  lake  winch  was  used 
fit  water  was  brought 

it  every  day  fa™  the  coast-  ,  , , 

“Sinititration  Building  was  one  of  the 
■J5L  of  the  Washington  (Juiversity.  The 
W  shinV  University  buddings  were  being 
.t.H  at  the  time,  and  the  directorate  lmmedi- 
Shtodtt  whole  of  themfor  the  exhibition. 
The  Administration  Building  was  designed  in 
Itat' was  frankly  intended  to  be  English  Tudor 
■Gothic,  bat  probably  the  designer  had  only  a 
W)t  ’  . — with  these  styles,  and  the 


S3  hard  and  unsympathetic. 

The  Washington  State  Building  was  erected 
,  show  what  enormous  balks  of  timber  could 
to  obtained.  The  great  angle  buttresses  were 
JJft  long  and  24ft.  broad  and  28  m.  thick 

V  ews  of  the  Japanese  and  French  buildings 
having  been  shown,  the  lecturer  showed  the 
hnilding  for  the  German  Commission,  represent- 
jn„  the  Castle  of  Charlottenberg  and  placed  on 
the  best  site  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  British  Pavilion  worthily  housed  the 
representative  from  this  country.  The  motif  was 
the  orangery  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Kensington, 
and  the  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  &  Yeates.  The  British  section  was  the 
.only  section  ready  on  the  opening  day,  although 
Britain  was  said  to  be  so  effete  and  behindhand. 

■  jn  regard  to  British  exhibits  we  also  held  our 
•own.  Exhibitors  from  this  country  took  121 
•grands  prix,  238  gold  medals,  162  silver  medals, 
132  bronze  medals,  or  653  medals  in  all.  This 
was  an  answer  to  those  who  took  such  a  jaun¬ 
diced  view  in  regard  to  British  craftsmanship. 
In  reward  to  applied  arts  and  fine  arts  we  more 
-than °held  our  own.  The  building  was  far  and 
away  the  best-constructed  building  on  the  site, 
and  overtures  were  being  made  before  Mr. 
Fletcher  left  St.  Louis  for  its  purchase  as  a 
■clubhouse  for  students  of  the  Washington 
University. 

During  the  erection  of  the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings,  200  strikes  impeded  the  progress,  but  in 
•spite  of  this  the  enormous  contracts'  were 
•completed  in  less  than  three  years.  In  com¬ 
paring  this  exhibition  with  previous  great 
international  exhibitions,  the  thought  occurred 
as  to  what  might  be  learnt  from  this  vast  under¬ 
taking  ?  This  was  especially  so,  as,  owing  to 
the  enormous  financial  loss  entailed,  it  was  not 
likely  that  people  would  be  found  to  put  their 
money  to  such  an  extent  into  such  under¬ 
takings.  The  enormous  waste  of  these  build¬ 
ings  might  he  obviated,  to  some  extent,  he 
thought.  The  Washington  buildings  and  the 
Fine  Art  buildings  will  remain,  and  he  thought  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  have  designed  some 
•of  the  others  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition 
they  might  have  been  altered,  perhaps,  and  used 
•as  hospitals,  factories,  or  for  other  purposes 
—for  permanent  use,  in  fact.  It  was  generally 
mgreed  by  European  critics  that  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  of  1893  was  too  vast  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  and  yet  how  much  more  did  this  apply 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  which  was  more 
than  double  the  size  ?  The  fatigue  of  seeing 
the  exhibition  was  enormous,  and  the  glare  of  the 
buildings  was  such  that  one  had  to  use  smoked 
glasses.  Each  building  alone  was  an  exhibition 
in  itself.  To  have  seen  every  exhibit  in  the 
Agriculture  Building  would  have  entailed  a 
promenade  of  over  9  miles,  and  had  the  authori¬ 
ties  carried  out  the  galleries  as  originally  in¬ 
tended  the  result  would  have  been  worse. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  about 
"this  World’s  Fair  was  in  regard  to  the  inventive 
■genius  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  people, 
and  about  which  we  heard  so  much.  It  was 
•surprising  that  so  few  efforts  were  made  in  this 
•direction.  The  exhibition  afforded  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  experimental  architectural  works, 
especially  as  the  result  was  to  be  pulled  down 
at  the  end,  yet  so  thoroughly  had  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  carried  away  American  architects 
that  few  could  get  away  from  its  influence  even 
in  these  temporary  buildings.  This  great  fetish 
was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  Beaux- 
Arts  clubs  existed  in  New  York  and  other 
■cities.  Such  slavish  copyism  should  surely 
be  avoided.  Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
invented  in  architecture,  but  we  required  no 
new  alphabet  in  literature  to  prevent  us  ex¬ 
pressing  ourselves  in  the  set  style  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  book,  however  classic  its  rendering. 

The  one  prevailing  idea  amongst  American 
architects  was  to  make  the  buildings  the  biggest 
onearth ;  if  they  imparted  a  little  more  thorough¬ 
ness  and  a  closer  study  of  detail  into  their 
"work  a  more  complete  and  harmonious  creation 


might  be  the  result.  The  model  street  was 
execrably  paved ;  the  hospital  was  placed  next 
to  the  vibrating  automobile  shed,  and  to  reach 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  exhibition  one  was 
compelled  to  stoop  under  a  railway  track. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  that  one  could 
not  but  admire  the  pluck  and  genius  and  the 
overwhelming  energy  which  was  bestowed  on 
the  exhibition. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  they  had  all  listened  to  the  lecture 
with  the  keenest  enjoyment.  They  could  not 
but  give  credit  to  the  Americans  for  the  very 
extensive  and  wide  grasp  which  they  give  to 
schemes  of  this  kind,  for  in  England  we  always 
seemed  to  deal  with  undertakings  of  this  kind 
in  a  parochial  sort  of  way.  As  to  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
remarks  as  to  the  influence  which  Paris  had 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  American  architects, 
those,  remarks  were  made  in  rather  a  deprecia¬ 
tory  manner.  While  one  sympathised  with  the 
idea  Mr.  Fletcher  had  in  his  mind,  i.e.,  that 
probably  this  influence  had  been  so  strong  that 
it  had  killed  any  sense  of  originality  in  the  design 
of  the  exhibition  buildings,  yet  that  idea  might 
be  carried  rather  too  far.  The  influence  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  the  Parisian  feeling 
generally,  certainly  led  to  a  very  much  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  grip  of  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  than  would  be  possible  from  the 
methods  of  training  which  obtains  in  England, 
and,  in  that  sense  he  thought  that  that  influence 
was  not  altogether  to  be  deplored.  It  was 
gratifying  to  hear  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  these  buildings  was  designed  by  an  English¬ 
man,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  could  also  con¬ 
gratulate  the  architects  of  the  English  Pavilion. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  Americans  seemed  to  think  in  such 
works  in  continents  rather  than  in  acres,  and  that 
being  so,  he  was  rather  surprised  that  American 
architects  had  not  imitated  Roman  rather  than 
French  works.  One  was  rather  surprised  not 
to  find  something  on  the  scale,  say,  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  or  Hadrian’s  Villa,  or  some  of  the 
other  huge  structures  of  Rome.  One  would 
not  have  been  surprised  to  see  some  such 
colossal  structure,  and  it  seemed  strange  that 
with  their  breadth  of  view  the  Americans  did 
not  possess  the  massiveness  of  their  great  Roman 
progenitors  in  art.  Water  schemes  had  always 
a  great  fascination,  and  water  must  have  been  a 
fine  foreground  to  these  exhibition  buildings. 
The  glare  and  dazzle  must  have  been  great,  but 
that  was  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  he  supposed  ; 
the  exhibition  was  to  dazzle  the  world.  As  to 
the  buildings  themselves,  though  we  recognised 
in  them  classical  proportions,  many  of  them  were 
lacking  in  classical  dignity.  Many  of  the  col- 
lonades  were  spoilt  by  features  which  seemed  to 
be  out  of  harmony  and  scale.  The  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building  was  a  fine  conception,  and  it  sug¬ 
gested  its  purpose,  but  that  could  not  be  said  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  He  thought  the  German 
building  was  very  ugly ;  and  after  seeing  the 
quiet  dignity  of  our  building,  we  might  rest 
content  with  its  sensible  and  dignified  artistic 
lines.  When  we  undertookto  build  an  exhibition, 
it  was  generally  from  20  to  100  acres  in  extent, 
but  in  America  they  dealt  with  square  miles. 

Mi1.  A.  O.  Collard,  architect  of  the  Earl’s 
Court  Exhibition,  said  he  wished  that  the  son  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  R.A.,  had  been  with  them 
that  evening,  for  he  was  the  pioneer  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  America.  He  left  his  father’s  office 
many  years  ago,  and  roamed  over  the  world 
and  engaged  in  various  occupations.  He 
dabbled  in  architecture  when  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and,  finally,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
great  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  This  was  not 
generally  known  probably,  for  Mr.  Smirke’s 
was  a  retiring  nature,  and  he  had  not  done  much 
work  in  England.  At  Earl’s  Court  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  how  to  construct  quickly  and  cheaply, 
and  that  was  what  the  Americans  could  do.  In 
London,  however,  if  they  tried  to  get  the  County 
Council  to  agree  to  wooden  construction  faced 
with  plaster  or  left  bare — that  was  done  in  some  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  buildings— he  was  a  little 
doubtful  whether  they  would  be  convinced  that 
it  was  safe.  He  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
convince  the  Council  that  wooden  construction 
for  the  buildings  at  Earl’s  Court,  either  naked 
or  covered,  was  quite  satisfactory.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  what  had  been  done  at  St.  Louis  in 
that  way,  for  it  would  be  another  lever  in  his 
efforts  with  the  County  Council.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Americans  had  the  whole 
country  at  their  back  in  the  enterprise,  and  that 
I  they  spent  10,000,000Z.,  and  could  have  had 
I  more  ;  and  they  had  not  had  a  penny  of  that 


money  returned.  In  this  country,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  dividends  had  always  to  be  earned, 
and  little  on  such  a  scale  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  regard  to  the 
colossal  way  in  which  American  architects 
conceived  their  work,  when  one  came  to  30- 
story  buildings  in  New  York  it  was  not  only 
colossal,  but  monstrous.  As  to  the  large  way 
in  which  American  architects  thought,  he  could 
point  to  an  English  architect  of  over  200  years 
ago  who  thought  in  a  very  much  larger  way 
than  any  American  architect  did.  The  design 
for  Whitehall  by  Inigo  Jones  was  not  only 
colossal,  but  it  was  palatial  in  its  design,  and 
if  it  had  been  carried  out  it  would  have  been 
not  only  a  monument  to  Charles,  but  to  the 
great  English  nation. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  reply,  said  he  hoped  they  did 
not  think  that  he  wished  to  deny  the  efforts  of 
French  architects  or  the  methods  of  education 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  was  quite 
convinced  that  their  system  of  education  was 
far  nearer  the  ideal  one  than  that  of  any  other 
European  nation ;  but  what  he  did  say  was 
— and  he  said  it  emphatically — that  he  did  not 
think  that  if  the  .sole  result  of  studjdng  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  was  to  produce  a  mixture 
of  reproductions  of  old  buildings,  that  that  was 
doing  any  good.  Mr.  Masquer-ay,  who  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  student  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
did  not  reproduce  fragments  of  old  buildings, 
disjointed,  but  he  gave  them  the  Forestry  and 
Game  building,  which  was  French  in  feeling, 
but  Masqueray  in  design.  He  should  be  sorry 
if  they  thought  he  was  speaking  against  the 
education  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  As  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  Roman  motif,  it  was  a 
fine  idea,  but  would  it  not  mean  that  the  whole 
exhibition  would  have  had  to  have  been  designed 
by  one  architect  ?  If  so,  that  would  not  go 
down  in  the  States,  and  he  doubted  if  it  would 
in  England. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.  when  papers 
would  be  read  on  “  Decorative  Painting  ”  by 
Sir  W.  Richmond,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  and  Mr. 
Solomon  J.  Solomon. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

- - 

LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS  IN  ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archeo¬ 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
held  on  Wednesday,  last  week,  at  No.  20, 
Hanover-square,  the  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pirn 
delivered  a  lecture,  entitled  “  Some  Notes  on  the 
Origin  and  Use  of  Low  Side  Windows  in  Ancient 
Churches.”  Sir  Henry  Howorth  presided. 

Mr.  Pim  said,  so  far  as  he  could  gather,  the 
subject  had  not  been  before  the  Institute  since 
1847,  when  a  well-known  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Parker.  He  had  looked  carefully  through  the 
subsequent  literature,  and  found  it  was  nearly 
all  characterised  by  somewhat  servile  copying 
of  what  was  written  before.  Until  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
collect  instances  of  these  low  side  windows  and 
to  classify  them.  His  object  was  not  to  venture 
on  an  explanation  which  would  meet  every  case ; 
the  variety  of  size,  the  varied  situations  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  the  dates  of  in¬ 
sertion  made  it  most  unlikely  that  they 
could  all  have  been  used  at  any  time  for  one 
common  purpose.  He  hoped  that  the  lecture, 
would  lead  to  some  attempt  at  classification  of 
the  windows  and  openings,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  be  able  to  draw  some 
conclusions  as  to  some  of  the  many  uses  to  which 
they  might  have  been  put.  He  did  not  intend 
to  follow  chronological  order,  but  to  deal  with 
them  with  regard  to  the  situations  in  which  they 
were  placed.  .  Proceeding  to  deal  first  with 
windows  and  openings  in  what  might  be  called 
the  usual  position,  the  chancel,  Mr.  Pim  gave 
a  large  number  of  limelight  views  of  churches 
where  such  windows  exist.  At  Clapham,  Sussex, 
the  western  of  these  lancets  is  lower  than  the 
other  two,  and  similar  windows,  he  said,  are 
common  in  Sussex  and  Northamptonshire.  The 
window  was  dropped  lower  than  the  others 
which  light  the  chancel,  and  he  thought  that 
obviously  such  an  arrangement  must  have 
been  intended  to  let  in  light  on  the  book  for 
the  priest  in  choir  office.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  at  Clapham  Church  there  is  a 
similar  window,  which  was  no  doubt  to  give 
light  to  the  clerk.  At  Siston,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Herriard,  Hants,  were  similar  arrangements.  At 
Bracebridge,  Lines.,  is  a  similar  arrangement. 
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but  the  window  was  not  lowered  so  much. 
Windows  of  another  type,  but  for  the  same 
purpose,  are  found  at  Ringstead,  Norfolk, 
and  Boothby  Pagnell,  Lines.  One  of  the 
questions  they  had  to  settle  with  regard 
to  windows  of  this  type  was  what  was  the 
character  of  the  glass  which  filled  the  windows 
in  the  chancel.  Many  of  the  windows  were 
of  date  before  stained  glass  was  common,  and 
if  the  glass  was  not  so  transparent  as  we 
now  get  it,  it  would  explain  the  necessity  for 
more  light  being  provided  by  the  use  of  low 
windows.  At  Chalk  Church,  Kent,  there  was  a 
doubt,  for  the  low  window  had  a  grating,  and 
Gedney,  Lincolnshire,  was  rather  a  puzzle  to 
him,  for  there  were  three  large  windows  in  the 
chancel.  The  low  side  window  was  of  somewhat 
later  date,  and  he  felt  that  the  glass  must  have 
been  poor,  and  had  necessitated  the  making  of 
the  small  window  to  give  light  in  the  particular 
place  to  the  priest.  In  his  second  class  he 
placed  those  low  side  windows  which  were 
placed  exactly  underneath  large  windows  in 
the  chancel,  and  which  examples  were  Cowley, 
Dallington,  Wheathampstead,  and  Claybrook. 
He  felt  that  although  placed  under  large  win¬ 
dows,  they  were  also  constructed  to  give  the 
priest  more  light.  His  third  class  comprised 
windows  in  the  chancel  lowered  and  transomed. 
At  Garsington,  Oxon,  there  was  a  transom 
across  both  lights,  and  a  similar  example 
occurred  at  Eynsford,  Kent,  while  at  Orton 
Longueville,  Hunts,  they  found  a  three-light 
low  window  placed  below  a  larger  two-light. 
His  fourth  class  comprised  those  windows  which 
wei£  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the 
priest’s  door,  and  he  felt  that  their  use  must 
have  been  connected  with  that  door.  A  well- 
known  case  was  that  of  Rustington,  Sussex.  At 
Upton,  Northants,  the  window  was  absolutely 
alongside  the  door,  and  a  further  example  was 
to  be  found  at  Polebrook.  At  Alwalton,  Hunts, 
they  found  the  window  filled  with  a  memorial, 
but  that  certainly  was  not  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  example,  usually  describe!  as  Norman, 
at  Hincksey,  Oxon,  he  certainly  thought  gave 
proof  that  the  window  was  for  lighting.  In  his 
fifth  class  he  came  to  a  large  number  of  low  side 
windows  found  in  the  south  side  of  nave  or 
aisles,  but  almost  all  of  them  were  on  the 
border  line  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave, 
and  they  were  almost  always  in  churches  of 
one  continuous  width  from  end  to  end,  and  of 
Early  English  date.  He  suggested  that  these 
windows  were  used  to  light  the  altar,  which 
was  so  often  placed  against  the  chancel  or 
rood  screen,  on  either  side  of  the  central  door. 
A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  was  found 
at  Caythorpe,  Lincolnshire,  where  were  two 
windows  side  by  side  in  an  odd  position  under 
a  large  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave. 
One  must  certainly  have  been  used  to  light  the 
altar  inside,  and  the  other  might  have  been  used 
for  a  similar  purpose.  West  Tanfield,  Yorks,  had 
been  regarded  as  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
described  as  a  window  piercing  a  buttress.  Here 
again  they  had  a  chancel  very  little  narrower 
than  the  nave,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
place  an  altar  in  the  space  between  the  south 
wall  and  the  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch,  they 
enlarged  the  wall  outwards  to  obtain  the 
necessary  space,  so  what  was  described  as  a 
buttress  was  really  a  very  small  chapel.  In 
the  space  which  was  thus  obtained  the  altar 
was  placed,  and  the  windows  were  put  in  to 
light  it.  Coming  to  his  sixth  class — those 
windows  which  existed  in  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle  or  nave — a  famous  example  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  west  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Castle  at 
Dover.  Here  they  had  documentary  evidence 
that  the  window  was  pierced  through  the 
west  wall  of  the  church  immediately  opposite 
the  d'Sor  of  entrance  to  the  tower  used  at  one 
time  ks-  a  guard-room,  and  it  was  mentioned 
that  men  were  told  off  to  look  through  this 
window  to  see  if  the  light  over  the  soldiers’ 
altar  was  burning.  Mr.  Pirn  also  referred  to 
west  end  windows  at  Bracebridge,  Dartford, 
Tansor,  and -Aid winkle.  In  class  seven  he  came 
to  those  windows  which  must  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  tombs  and  burials,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  contention  that  this  was  the  common 
origin  and  use  of  all  such  windows.  He  was  not 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hodgson  had  solved  the 
problem,  and  certainly  his  theory  could  not  be 
a  universal  explanation.  That  a  good  many  of 
these  odd  openings  were  used  for  lighting  tombs 
he  had  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
explanation  would  apply  to  all.  At  Great 
Addington,  Northants,  he  felt  that  the  window 
must  have  been  put  in  to  light  the  tomb  of  the 
Greens,  and  at  other  churches,  such  as  St. 


Michael’s  (St.  Albans)  and  at  Cogenhoe,  the 
windows  were  probably  used  for  the  display  of 
votive  lights.  At  Stoke  Dry  is  a  window 
pierced  through  a  chancel  wall  to  allow  the 
light  over  the  altar  to  shine  on  the  tomb  in 
the  south  chapel.  This  was  done  in  1590.  His 
last  class  presented  a  series  of  puzzles.  At 
Dersingham  the  window  must  have  been  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  window  above, 
and  whether  it  was  put  in  for  additional 
light  he  did  not  know.  At  Melton  Constable 
the  window  was  said  to  have  been  used  for 
confessional,  but  he  did  not  agree.  He  felt 
that  the  seats  inside  were  what  were  commonly 
called  return  stalls  for  the  priest.  At  Coombes, 
Sussex,  also  he  thought  the  window  was  put  in 
to  light  the  return  stall  of  the  priest.  At 
Weekley  there  were  two  little  windows  only 
in.  wide,  and  these  may  possibly  have  been 
put  in  for  the  light  from  inside  the  church  to 
fall  on  the  graves  outside.  There  is  a  much 
larger  window  in  a  similar  position  the  S.W. 
angle  of  a  transept)  at  St.  Giles,  Northampton. 
At  Grafton  Underwood  are  two  tiny  slits 
similar  to  those  at  Weekley,  but  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  and 
about  7  ft.  up.  He  would  say  one  word  about 
the  shutters  which  were  connected  with  many 
of  these  windows,  and  it  was — why  should 
they  not  have  been  placed  for  ventilation  ? 
His  view  was  that  these  windows  were  used, 
firstly,  for  lighting  the  priest  when  reading  the 
book  in  the  chancel  or  serving  at  the  altar  in 
the  nave ;  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  light  out  of  the  church  for  votive  fights; 
and,  thirdly,  for  ventilation. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Keyser  could  not  agree  with  the  lecturer’s 
conclusions,  but  believed  that  the  windows  were 
placed  to  enable  people  outside  to  see  something 
within  the  church.  In  ninety -nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  they  could  see  the  figure  of  Our 
Lord  under  the  chancel  arch  or  screen. 

Mr.  St.  John  Hope  felt  that  the  theory  put 
forward  that  the  shutters  were  used  for  com¬ 
municating  lepers  would  not  hold  good,  and 
rather  favoured  the  idea  that  the  shutter  was 
opened  when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung,  so  that 
it  could  be  heard  outside. 

The  Chairman  offered  what  he  described  as  a 
fantastic  theory  that  in  some  cases  the  windows 
might  have  been  used  for  throwing  a  light  on  the 
churchyard  paths. 

Mr.  Pirn,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  he  had  not 
put  forward  any  theory  as  to  a  universal  use 
of  these  windows,  but  believed  that  they  were 
used  for  various  purposes. 

- - — - 

CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES: 
The  Livery  Companies  and  their  Halls. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Company’s  spring  lectures  on  matters 
connected  with  building  was  given  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  on 
Thursday  last  week,  when  Mr.  C.  Welch,  the 
City  Librarian,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
“The  Livery  Companies  and  their  Halls.” 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided. 

Mr.  Welch  said  that  the  origin  of  the  com¬ 
panies  was  a  mystery,  but  in  some  cases  they 
dated  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  case  with  two  guilds,  i.e.,  the 
Saddlers  and  the  Weavers.  It  was  not  easy 
to  decide  whether  the  trade  guilds  were  com¬ 
posed  of  London  artificers  or  whether  they  had 
their  origin  on  the  social  and  religious  side, 
with  a  connexion  with  trade  developed  at  a 
later  date.  In  either  case  the  association  of 
the  guild  and  the  craft  must  have  been  inevit¬ 
able  from  the  exigencies  of  London  society  at 
those  early  times.  Besides  the  two  guilds 
or  companies,  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
already  referred  to,  the  early  existence  of 
many  other  guilds  was  similarly  indicated. 
The  lecturer  then  showed  several  illustrations 
of  patron  saints  of  the  various  guilds  or  crafts, 
and  later  on  the  charters  of  the  companies. 
Proceeding,  he  said  that  at  an  early  period  some 
of  the  crafts  had  grown  into  powerful  guilds, 
though  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  XIVth 
century  the  commercial  jurisdiction  of  the  City 
lay  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  companies  got  the  power  of  trade 
control  largely  into  their  own  hands,  but  the  grant 
of  charters  by  Edward  III.  was  soon  followed 
by  legislative  control.  The  privileges  and 
importance  of  the  livery  companies  were  greatly 
increased  at  the  end  of  Edward’s  reign,  and 
trade  offences  were  punished  with  much 
severity.  The  lecturer,  having  shown  amongst 


other  illustrations  William  Caxton’s  quaint 
advertisement,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  corporate  life  of  the  companies,  and 
showed  a  number  of  interesting  illustrations, 
including  the  master’s  cap  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,  the  loving  and  election 
cups,  the  pageants  prepared  by  the  various 
companies,  hearse  cloths,  etc.  Having  referred 
to  the  chapels  of  the  various  companies,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  one  now  remaining  was 
the  Mercers’,  in  Cheapside,  in  which  services 
are  now  held,  the  lecturer  said  that  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  companies  were 
compelled  to  advance  large  sums  of  monev 
and  also  under  Mary,  while  they  were  required 
to  keep  arms  and  ammunition  at  their  halls, 
and  some  actually  kept  an  armoury.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  at  their  lowest  fortune  in  1666  after 
the  great  fire,  but  that  calamity  nevertheless 
called  forth  great  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
various  guilds,  and  soon  the  various  halls 
were  rebuilt  in  greater  sumptuousness  than 
ever.  Among  other  points  mentioned  by  the 
lecturer  were  the  influence  of  the  companies  in 
the  development  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland, 
and  their  good  work  in  providing  almshouses 
for  their  aged  poor.  One  pleasant  feature  of 
the  old  halls  was  the  garden  which  many  of 
them  possessed,  and  which  were  very  beautiful 
places.  Until  quite  recently  there  were  two  of 
these  beautiful  oases  of  the  city  left,  i.e.,  the 
gardens  of  the  Grocers’  and  the  Drapers’.  The 
halls  of  the  companies  were  not  only  of  great 
use  to  the  companies  themselves,  but  they 
were  often  lent  to  the  citizens  for  various, 
and  sometimes  curious,  purposes.  The  lec¬ 
turer  showed  a  fine  series  of  illustrations  of 
the  companies’  halls,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
In  speaking  of  the  Ironmongers’  Hall  he  said 
that  recently  there  was  some  fear  that  this 
beautiful  hall  was  to  be  taken  down  to  give 
place  to  a  new  one,  but  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  hand  had  been  stayed  for  a  time. 
Another  interesting  set  of  illustrations  showed 
rooms  in  the  various  halls  in  which  the  special 
commercial  and  business  work  of  the  companies 
was  performed.  Other  illustrations  showed 
the  many  works  of  art  possessed  by  the  various 
companies.  r 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  ana 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding,  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close. 

- •-+-« - 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

A  LARGELY- ATTEND ed  meeting  of  citizens  and 
atepayers  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  m  ® 
Juildhall,E.C.,  to  consider  the  London  building 
ids  (Amendment)  Bill  which  is  being  promoted 
>y  the  London  County  Council.  The  Lord 
dayor  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Sheriffs,  Sir  J.  Dimsdale,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Clarke  K.O., 
,nd  a  large  number  of  well-known  architects, 
urveyors,  and  builders.  .  , 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  received  from 
he  Hon.  A.  Gibbs,  M.P.,  in  which  the  writer 
expressed  his  regret  at  being  iu)nal^e  ,  . 
iresent  at  the  meeting,  and  said  he  had  g 
lotice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  rejection 
he  Bill  on  the  second  reading. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  addressing  the  meeting, 
aid  he  had  summoned  the  citizens  m  order- 
hat  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  takm 
ombined  action  in  the  name  X 

l.ondon  in  opposition  to  the  London  Bufidmg 
lets  (Amendment)  Bill,  which  was  being 
luced  into  Parliament  at  the  instance  of  tje 
london  County  Council.  In  every  ward  of  tte 
Jity,  without  exception,  meetings  had  » 
leld  and  resolutions  passed  in  antagonism 
0  that  most  objectionable  in®*5™' 
jondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  also  con 
lenrned  it  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Jnerer; 
loro  ugh  of  the  metropolis,  save  one,  t  he  » 
ipposition  prevailed  ;  and  all  the  pro 
lodies,  with  expert  knowledge  of  theju¥* 
vere  equally  opposed  to  a .  measure  winch 
:arried  as  it  stood,  would  .inflict  tardst.p 
m  every  man  of  business  m  London, 
vas  not  that  the  City  of  London, ,  °/„£ 
lodies,  had  any  objection  to on 
or  saving  life  from  fire-  4ne  Au  nhiect, 
n  fact,  promoting  a  Bill  with  th  J 
md  its  only  opponent  was  the  Lond  . 
Council.  The  London  Building  s  (  that 
neht)  Bill  was  a  measure  of  suck 

t  was  almost  incomprehensible.  0  h 

bounty  Council,  however,  had  nobiutoM™ 

1  pinion  or  advice  of  any  of  the  authorities  or 
he  districts  affected. 
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Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  moved  the  first  resolution, 

8S«  ThaHhi's  meeting  of  citizens  and  ratepayers  of  the 
rih  of  london  is  of  opinion  that  the  London  Building 
ffi  (Amendment)  Bill,  now  being  promoted  by  the 
,  rniintv  Council,  will  seriously  interfere  with 
K  ht  °  property,  will  injuriously  affect  the  de- 
hL£nt,  of  enterprise  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
I-iCuse  grave  interference  with  and  disturbance 
She  “rade^hereof :  and  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Site  to  be  anticipated  therefrom  if  passed  into  law, 
^presses  its  strong  disapproval  of  the  measure. 

He  said  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  unanimously 
recommended  the  Council  to  withhold  the 
promotion  of  the  Bill  until  1907.  The  citizens 
hid  before  them,  he  added,  a  Bill  which  was 
practically  unintelligible.  It  was  a  semi- 
nrivate  Bill  to  amend  two  semi-public  measures, 
the  Acts  of  1894  and  1898.  Those  two  Acts 
contained  no  fewer  than  700  sections  and  sub¬ 
sections,  and  four  schedules  ;  while  _  the  Bill 
under  discussion  possessed  400  sections  and 
sub-sections,  and  two  schedules.  The  result 
was  that  the  Bill  was  practically  unintelligible— 
at  least,  to  the  lay  mind.  That  must  lead  to 
immense  delay  and  interminable  litigation. 
The  questions  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  were  of  the 
first  importance  not  only  to  the  City,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  one  would  have 
naturally  thought  that  its  promoters  would  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  have  consulted  with  the 
Corporation,  the  borough  councils,  the  Archi¬ 
tects’  and  Surveyors’  Institutes,  and  others 
whose  interests  were  affected.  If  passed  the 
Bill  would  vitally  affect  property  in  every  part 
of  London,  and  it  would  jeopardise  the  position 
of  trustees,  the  position  of  public  bodies,  and 
existing  contracts.  To  give  one  instance  out 
of  many,  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  their  petition  pointed  out  that,  if  the  proposal 
of  Clause  15  were  sanctioned,  owners  of  property 
in  Throgmorten-street  would,  if  they  raised 
their  buildings,  be  compelled  to  give  up  land 
to  the  value  of  350,000Z.,  and  not  a  single 
farthing  would  be  paid  in  compensation. 
Another  result  of  the  Bill  becoming  law  would  be 
the  enormous  responsibility  that  would  be  cast 
upon  the  landowner  so  far  as  the  City  was 
concerned.  With  regard  to  the  safeguards 
against  fire,  the  proposals  in  the  Bill,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  place  enormous  financial 
responsibilities  on  property  owners.  So  far 
as  the  City  was  concerned,  the  Corporation  had 
already  a  Bill  to  meet  this  important  matter, 
and  he  believed  that  that  Bill  was  not  seriously 
opposed  by  anyone  but  the  London  County 
Council. 

Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
gave  some  instances  of  the  unreasonable 
character  of  the  Bill.  One  clause  provides 
that  no  new  building  shall  be  increased  in 
height  beyond  the  previous  height  of  the 
building  formerly  occupying  the  site  unless  the 
owner  gives  up  to  the  public  way  a  strip  of 
land  for  re-widening  the  street  without  com- 
pensition.  Another  clause  provides  that  any 
addition  to  an  existing  building  at  once  consti¬ 
tutes  it  a  new  building,  and  makes  it  subject 
to  all  the  new  restrictions.  The  stringent 
provisions  of  Clause  97  gives  the  Council  the 
right  to  call  for  such  staircases  and  passages 
as  in  their  opinion  might  be  necessary, 
and  are  retrospective  and  apply  to  old  and  new 
buildings  alike;  and  by  reason  of  the  reduced 
height  clause,  the  buildings  to  which  they 
apply  will  probably  involve  the  bilk  of  the 
office,  shop,  and  warehouse  premises  in  the 
City.  Clause  32  provides  that  part  only  of  land 
required  for  widening  shall  be  purchased  by  the 
Council,  without  their  being  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  whole  site,  as  provided  by  the  Land 
Clauses  Act,  and  enables  them  to  avoid  paying 
the  10  per  cent,  usually  added  for  compulsory 
purchase.  There  is  a  clause  prohibiting  build¬ 
ings  of  the  warehouse  class  upon  any  site  upon 
which  dwelling-houses  abut,  unless’  the  ware¬ 
houses  be  curtailed  as  if  they  were  dwelling- 
houses.  The  new  Act  proposes  also  to  enlarge 
the  definitions  of  a  domestic  building  in  certain 
cases,  so  as  to  include  office  buildings.  It 
proposes  to  define  a  high  building  as  one  of 
which  the  floor  of  the  uppermost  story  is 
50  ft.  from  the  street  level  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  60  ft.  No  adequate  case  had  been 
made  out  by  the  London  County  Council  for 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  members  of  that  body  that  the  Bill  facili¬ 
tated  means  of  escape  from  buildings  in  the 
case  of  fire,  but,  in  answer  to  that  contention, 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  only  about  one -tenth 
ot  the  whole  number  of  clauses  in  the  Bill  dealt 
with  the  question  of  fire  escape.  The  Bill,  as 
had  been  pointed  out,  had  been  condemned 


by  the  unanimous  voice,  not  only  of  the  City, 
but  of  the  metropolis.  The  Borough  Councils 
met  in  conference,  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Chelsea,  unanimously  condemned  the  Bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  fire  clauses  were 
allowed  to  stand,  it  would  practically  mean  the 
rebuilding  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he 
realised  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  Act.  So 
far  as  the  question  of  providing  adequate  means 
of  escape  from  buildings  not  under  the  Factory 
Acts  was  concerned,  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  was  admirable,  simple,  and  inexpensive. 
What,  he  asked,  was  the  keynote  of  the  L.C.C.  Bill 
outside  the  fire  provisions  ?  It  was  a  Bill  which 
contemplated  the  carrying  out  of  public  improve¬ 
ments  by  a  policy  of  confiscation — as  a  perusal 
of  the  clauses  would  show.  It  proposed  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  disturb 
the  inviolability  of  contract.  If  they  were 
to  have  a  new  Bill,  let  it  be  a  consolidation  Bill 
without  reference  and  re-reference.  The  L.C.C. 
Bill  might  have  been  drafted  with  the  best  possible 
intentiorts,  but  what  was  wanted  was  a  consulta¬ 
tion  between  all  the  public  bodies  interested,  in 
order  that  the  whole  complex  question  might 
receive  the  most  careful  inquiry,  a  consolidation 
Bill  being  drafted  which  would  be  welcomed  as 
being  the  outcome  of  the  best  intelligence  on 
the  subject.  The  effect  of  the  present  Bill  was 
to  make  the  County  Council  paramount,  and  the 
result  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  paralyse  business, 
block  enterprise,  check  the  employment  of 
capital,  involve  a  reduction  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labour,  and  generally  affect  the  security 
of  investment  and  contract.  The  City  of  London 
had,  indeed,  been  treated  as  if  it  was  composed 
of  green  fields,  and  no  regard  had  been  had  to 
the  extraordinary  and  unique  position  occupied 
by  the  City  of  London.  In  the  previous  Bill 
the  City  was  exempted  from  many  clauses, 
and  the  unique  position  the  City  occupied  was 
recognised  ;  but  by  one  insidious  clause  in  the 
new  Bill  the  whole  of  those  exemptions  had  been 
taken  from  the  City.  The  Bill  stood  self- 
coudemned,  and,  being  badly  drafted,  produced 
without  consultation  with  the  local  authorities, 
unworkable,  inequitable,  and  confiscatory, 
should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Davis,  rising  from  the  body  of  the  hall, 
moved  an  amendment  expressing  satisfaction 
at  the  action  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  promoting  a  Bill  with  the  object  of  preventing 
fire  and  loss  of  life,  and  adding  that  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Bill  which  might  be  reasonably 
necessary  should  be  done  by  arbitration  through 
the  surveyors  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
surveyors  of  the  London  County  Council,  with  a 
view  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, 

A  show  of  hands  was  taken,  when  only 
diree  were  held  up  for  it.  The  original 
resolution  was  then  carried  with  practical 
unanimity. 

Mr.  Felix  Schuster  proposed  :  “  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  any  proposed 
alterations  or  amendments  to  the  London 
Building  Acts  should  be  submitted  to  the  local 
authorities  before  being  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment."  He  said  that  the  Bill  had  met  with  the 
opposition  of  all  the  trading  and  commercial 
interests.  Some  of  the  most  important  financial 
houses  and  several  of  the  largest  banks  had 
found  it  essential  to  lodge  a  petition  against  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Emden,  in  seconding  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  said  that  the  London  County  Council 
appeared  to  forget  that  the  matter  was  of  a 
highly  technical  nature  ;  and  that  they  had  no 
one  really  capable  of  dealing  with  so  important 
a  subject.  The  late  Act  stood  for  over  sixty 
years  because  it  was  drawn  properly,  and  every 
possible  assistance  was  obtained.  Now  there 
were  the  ’78  Act,  under  which  buildings  were 
controlled  by  the  London  County  Council  ; 
the  Public.  Health  Act  of  1890  ;  and  the  1894 
Act  of  the  London  County  Council.  That  was 
a  most  unreasonable  state  of  affairs.  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  various  Acts  into  line, 
and  make  one  single  measure,  which  could  be 
understood.  In  the  provincial  boroughs  it 
was  possible  to  send  in  one  set  of  plans,  and 
have  them  examined  and  approved  in  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  London  County  Council,  however, 
had  at  least  three  committees,  to  each  of  which 
it  was  necessary  to  send  a  set  of  plans,  while 
afterwards  it  was  necessarv  to  proceed  to  the 
local  authority  and  submit  the  plans.  That 
was  most  objectionable.  Why  could  they  not 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  buildings  as  easily 
as  was  the  case  in  the  country  ?  They  had 
as  much  knowledge  and  as  much  information 
in  London,  with  possibly  less  time  to  spare. 
The  duties  of  the  London  County  Council 


should  only  be  those  of  a  central  authority. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  codification.  Then  there  was  another  point. 
Had  the  County  Council  shown  themselves  to  be 
the  best  authority  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill  ? 
He  did  not  think  so.  In  that  particular 
measure  they  proceeded  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  most  onerous  clauses.  Did  they  show 
they  were  going  to  consider  the  matter  justly  ? 
The  County  Council  were  not  constituted  to 
deal  with  such  a  matter.  It  required  to  be 
placed  in  independent  hands,  where  the  best 
technical  knowledge  was  available. 

The  motion,  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  W.  B.  Burch,  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Owners  of  City  Properties,  moved  : 
“  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  City  in  Parliament ;  and  the  Corporation 
be  requested  to  continue  to  offer  a  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  Bill.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles- 
Wood  and  heartily  agreed  to. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding,  said 
that  he  agreed  with  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  that 
the  Bill  was  one  which  it  was  difficult  for 
business  men,  and  even  for  lawyers,  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  County  Council  had  adopted  a 
very  good  plan  for  preventing,  so  far  as  they 
could,  any  criticism  from  lawyers,  because  there 
was  a  clause  to  exempt  from  the  operations  of 
the  Act  the  properties  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the 
Middle  Temple,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Gray’s 
Inn.  He  supposed  the  Council  hoped,  in  that 
way,  to  pacify  the  lawyers.  But  though  he 
was  a  lawyer,  he  was  less  interested  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  than  in  the  City  of  London,  and  so  he  had 
come  to  associate  himself  with  them  in  making 
what  he  hoped  would  be  an  effectual  protest 
against  any  further  progress  with  this  unhappy 
Bill.  The  Bill  was  as  badly  drawn  as  a  Bill 
could  be  upon  a  subject  which  required  clearness 
in  the  first  place,  so  that  property  owners  and 
business  men  would  be  able  to  look  at  the 
statute  and  understand  what  were  their  obli¬ 
gations.  He  thought  that  no  one  would  be 
able  to  dispute  the  authority  of  that  large  and 
representative  meeting  to  speak  for  the  City 
in  this  matter. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  33rd  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
London  Master  Builders’  Association  was  held 
at  Nos.  31  and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C., 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  the  report  of  the  Council 
for  the  year  1904,  and  the  audited  accounts 
and  balance-sheet,  were  received  and  adopted. 

The  meeting  gave  instructions  and  powers  to 
the  Council  to  confer  with  the  trade  unions 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  present  working 
hours  arrangements. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  J. 
Carmichael  for  the  able  and  successful  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  his  presidential  duties 
during  the  past  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  years,  i.e. : — 

President.— Mr.  Fredk.  Higgs. 

Vice-Presidents.— Messrs.  J.  W.  Lorden  and  William 
Higgs. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  F.  L.  Dove. 

Hon.  Auditor. — Mr.  A.  B.  H.  Colls. 

Council.— Messrs.  C.  Ansell,  G.  Appleton,  I.  S. 
By  waters,  G.  Bird  Godson,  F.  Maitland  May,  A.  W. 
Turnbull,  Howell  J.  Williams,  L.C.C.,  F.  P.  Eider, 
F.  Ruddle,  and  H.  J.  Shelbourne. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the 
annual  report : — 

The  work  and  influence  of  the  Association  are  steadily 
extending,  and  during  the  past  year  your  Council  has 
been  instrumental  in  adjusting  many  trade  matters  of 
importance.  The  number  of  members  has  mc^ased, 
but  the  burden  of  protecting  our  interests  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  is  still  borne  by  too  few,  and,  to  remedy  this 
members  are  urged  to  exert  themselves  to  increase 
Se  membership  of  the  Association.  Forms  of  applica¬ 
tion,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  ■  •  ■ 

No  trade  disputes  of  any  moment  have  occurred  during 
the  vear.  The  Conciliation  Boards  have  frequently 
met  to  deal  with  questions  raised  by  the  workmen  s 
Bocieties  Tn  every  case  your  representatives  have 
carefully  guarded  your  legitimate  rights  and  ^h®ched 
any  strained  interpretations  being  put  by  the  workmen  s 
representatives  upon  the  working  rule  agreements. 
The  Association  has  defended  all  cases  involving  prin 
ciples  where  members  of  the  L.M.B.A.  have  been  sued 
bv  workmen  backed  by  their  trade  unions. 

^Applications  were  received  from  the  Engine  and  Crane 
Drivers’  Society  and  Labourers’  Societies  for  the 1  formu 
lation  of  working  rule  agreements,  hut  your  Counat, 
after  careful  consideration,  dechned  to  accept  the 
propositions.  The  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Master  Builders,  the  Nat  onal 
Association  of  Master  Plasterers,  and  the  National 
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Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  was  the  result  of 
your  Council’s  action.  Copies  of  the  agreement  have 
been  forwarded  to  members. 

All  Bills  before  Parliament  affecting  the  building 
trade  have  been  carefully  watched,  and  action  has 
been  taken  when  necessary.  Mr.  William  Shepherd, 
as  the  representative  of  the  L.M.B.A.,  gave  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes  and 
Trade  Combinations,  and  his  evidence  will  be  published 
in  due  course  in  a  Blue  Book.  Your  Council  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  his  valuable  services. 

Your  Council  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr. 
Henry  Holloway,  J.P.,  who,  as  the  representative  of 
the  L.M.B.A.,  gave  evidence  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  inquire 
and  report — 

(1)  What  amendments  in  the  law  relating  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  injuries  to  workmen  are  necessary 
or  desirable;  and, 

(2)  To  what  classes  of  employment  (not  now  included 

in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts)  those 
Acts  can  properly  be  extended  with  or  without 
modification. 

Mr.  Holloway’s  evidence  will  appear  in  due  course 
in  the  Blue  Book  containing  a  report  of  the  investigation. 

With  a  view  to  the  removal  of  an  injustice  from  which 
builders  and  contractors  have  long  suffered,  a  deputation 
from  your  Council  waited  upon  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  and  suggested  that  the  supply  of  water  for  build¬ 
ings  in  course  of  construction  should  be  regulated  on 
the  following  lines  : — 

1.  That  the  charges  for  water  for  building  operations 

should  be  based  on  the  amount  of  water 
actually  consumed,  and  not  on  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  as  at  present. 

2.  That  in  all  cases  the  consumer  shall  have  the 

option  of  supply  by  meter,  the  meter  to  be 
of  a  standard  and  reliable  character. 

3.  That  the  water  charges  should  be  uniform 

throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

4.  That  the  amount  charged  per  thousand  gallons 

should  not  be  more  than  that  charged  for  other 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Chairman  promised  that  the  views  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  would  receive  the  careful  and  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Water  Board. 

Your  Council  was  invited  by  the  L.C.C.  to  express  its 
views  on  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Institute  of  Builders,  lodged  a  petition  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  against  the  Bill. 

Though  your  Council  failed  last  year  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  trade  unions  in  regard  to  alterations  in  the 
winter  working  hours,  the  question  has  not  been  shelved, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  notice  of  motion  on  the  agenda 
for  the  annual  general  meeting.  Your  Council  attaches 
great  importance  to  this  matter,  and  trusts  that  the 
Association  will  strongly  support  whatever  policy  it 
determines  to  adopt. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
method  of  subscription,  and  there  is  now  a  substantial 
reserve  fund. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood  (of  Messrs. 
Oliver,  Leeson,  &  Wood),  delivered  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Newcastle,  recently,  a 
lecture  on  “  The  Design  and  Construction  of 
Newcastle  Cathedral.”  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor 
presided. — In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Wood  said  that  the  Cathedral  tower  was  of 
Scottish  form,  of  which  there  were  only  four 
other  known  examples — St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh, 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  one  at  Linlithgow, 
and  another  in  London,  which  was  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  St.  Nicholas’  was  the 
most  elegant  example  of  the  set,  and  was  done 
by  an  architect  of  consummate  skill.  It  was 
204  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  centre  vane.  It 
had  been  the  subject  of  repairs  at  various  times, 
the  first  recorded  being  in  1645,  a  year  after  the 
siege  of  the  Scots,  whose  general  threatened 
to  destroy  it,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  ready  wit  of  the  Mayor,  Sir 
John  Marley,  who  placed  the  chief  Scottish 
prisoners  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  It  was  also 
repaired  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1868,  who  put 
in  entirely  new  foundations  and  did  a  lot  of 
tying  up,  necessary  for  the  big  arches  to  carry 
the  lantern.  It  was  last  repaired  in  1895 
by  Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  &  Wood,  when 
portions  of  the  pinnacles  were  re-built  and  the 
vane  re-made. — Mr.  Plummer  announced  that 
further  subscriptions  amounting  to  20Z.  had 
been  received  towards  the  permanent  premises 
fund.  That  made  about  60Z.  since  the  last 
meeting. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — A  special  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  Society’s  rooms, 
Leopold -street,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding,  when 
Messrs.  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  M.A.,  and  George 
Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  read  papers  on 
the  proposed  statutory  registration  of  the 
architectural  profession.  They  dealt  with  the 
various  objects  sought  for  in  connexion  with 
the  proposal — the  better  education  of  the 
architect,  the  treatment  of  unworthy  members, 
and  the  improved  status  of  the  profession. 
The  responsibility  of  the  architect  in  connexion 
with  the  health  and  safety  of  the  general  public 
was  sufficient  reason  for  the  promotion  of  an  Act 


of  Parliament  (now  being  drafted  by  the 
R.I.B.A.)  to  prevent  the  untrained  and  incom¬ 
petent  practising  upon  the  ignorance  or  credulity 
of  the  building  public.  The  result  would  be 
greater  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  profession,  and  lead  to 
better  work  and  a  better  understanding  between 
client  and  architect.  The  various  proposals 
of  the  draft  bill  were  also  named  and  commented 
upon. — A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
E.  M.  Gibbs,  J.  R.  Wigfull,  W.  H.  Hale,  C.  M. 
Hadfield  took  part.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T. 
Winder,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Messrs.  Cross 
and  Hubbard. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Society  again  affirm  the  necessity 
for  the  statutory  qualification  of  architects, 
and  trusted  that  a  satisfactory  bill  would  be 
put  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Architects  and  Decorators. — It  should, 
when  inquired  into,  be  obvious  that  it  is  an 
erroneous  position  for  one  to  be  in,  to  have  the 
design  of  the  plan  and  of  the  outside  of  a 
building,  and  to  be  generally  warned  off  from 
the  interior  ;  for,  even  where  the  architect  is 
disposed  to  attempt  that  for  which  we  say  he 
would  be  best  qualified,  but  for  which  some  say 
be  is  unfitted — the  fancy  which  people  have 
that  the  paying  for  a  thing  gives  the  right  to 
indulge  “  a  taste,”  counteracts  all  his  aims  and 
undertakings.  A  trading  class  of  decorators  is 
naturally  more  subservient,  and  art  suffers. 

Interior  decoration  is  neglected  as  a  study 
simply  because  in  the  present  state  of  taste  the 
knowledge  would  seldom  do  much  for  the  archi¬ 
tect,  either  in  reputation  or  in  another  way.  The 
position  of  the  department  of  architecture  re¬ 
ferred  to,  however,  is,  that  whatever  it  may  not 
lose  by  supposed  inability  of  individuals,  the 
general  art  loses  much,  and  the  subordinate 
branch  the  very  elements  of  all  good  art,  which 
the  training  of  one  whose  ideas  are  ever  grounded 
on  structure  could  best  supply. — The  Builder, 
March  10,  1855. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Carnegie  Library,  Nelson.  The  Town 
Council  of  Nelson  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  H. 
Willoughby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester,  as 
assessor  in  this  competition.  More  than  200 
designs  have  been  sent  in. 


3llustrattons. 

THE  PALAZZO  IMPERIALE,  GENOA. 

HE  drawings  of  this  building  and  its 
decorations  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Morley, 
•a  student  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  South  Kensington,  and  are 
selected  from  the  drawings  for  which  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  awarded 
to  their  author,  this  year,  the  Owen  Jones 
studentship. 

Mr.  Morley  sends  us  the  following  notes  in 
regard  to  the  building  and  the  illustrations 

“  The  Palazzo  Imperiale,  Genoa,  was  built  in 
1560  by  Bergamasco,  and  is  situated  in  the 
small  Piazza  Campetto.  The  surrounding 
buildings  are  so  high  and  close  to  the  palace 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  any  effective 
view  of  the  elevation  with  its  beautiful  stucco 
modelling ;  but  this  has  not  always  been  so, 
as  the  word  ‘  Campetto  ’  means  a  small  field, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church  to 
‘  Our  Lady  of  the  Vines  ’  suggests  that  the 
surrounding  land  was  at  one  time  open.  Over 
the  atrium,  which  is  entered  directly  from  the 
Piazza,  is  the  decorated  ceiling.  The  ornament 
is  painted  on  a  white  ground  in  ‘  fresco  secco,’ 
and  is  framed  up  with  enriched  plaster  mouldings 
The  method  of  design,  with  curiously  stopped 
bands  of  colour,  seems  peculiar  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Genoa,  but  an  earlier  example  of  this 
device  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  Loggie  of  the 
Vatican. 

“The  colour  is  light  in  effect  and  isnowtoned 
with  a  slight  greyness  which  is  probably  due  to 
age  ;  but  the  colour  seems  to  have  suffered  very 
little  and  there  are  few  traces  of  restoration. 

“  The  ceiling  generally  is  attributed  to  Ber¬ 
gamasco,  but  the  panel  representing  the  feast 
of  the  gods  is  said  to  be  by  Luca  Cambiaso, 
and  in  fact  shows  a  much  more  accomplished 
handling  than  the  other  panels.’ 


A  PAIR  OF  HOUSES. 

The  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  last 
year’s  Royal  Academy,  shows  a  design  for  two 
semi-detached  houses  intended  to  be  built  ot 
local  stone  and  rough-cast,  with  bays  and  bands 
of  a  dark  grey  stone.  .. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Freeman  &  OgUvy, 
have  not  preserved  the  plan,  as  the  houses  were 
eventually  carried  out  on  a  different  design. 


HOUSE  AT  RUGBY. 

This  very  picturesque  drawing,  like  the  last- 
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wmA  was  exhibited  at  thelast  Royal  Academy 

FmSexed  plan  shows  the  general  arrange- 
J„t  of  fc  house.  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  is  the 

architect.  A  _ 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Tie  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
CmtJ  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  m  the 
ftosty  Hall,  Sprmg-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Beau,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loan  —On  the  recommendation  01  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  Lam¬ 
beth  Borough  Council  1,483*.  for  paving  works. 

Edborn  to  Strand—  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Improvements  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  design  presented  to  the  Theatres  and 
Music  Halls  Committee  on  22nd  February, 
1905  for  the  elevation  of  the  theatre  to  be 
erected  on  land  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  at  the  junction  of  Aldwych  and  Drury-lane. 
|  be  approved,  subject  to  the  Aldwych  elevation 
of  the  premises  being  constructed  in  Portland 
I  stone. 

f  Mortuary,  Avondcde-park. — The  following  re- 
I  commendation  of  the  Parks  Committee  was 
I  agreed  to 

I  "  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kensington 
be  totaled  that  the  Council  protests  most  strongly 
against  the  action  of  the  Borough  Council  in  erecting  a 
!  mortuary  upon  a  part  of  Avondale-park,  and,  without 
*  prejudice  to  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  building, 
requires  the  Borough  Council  to  separate  the  mortuary 
from  the  park  by  suitable  fencing,  to  screen  the  building 
oa  the  park  side  by  planting  suitable  trees,  and  to  acquire, 
and  add  to  the  park,  land  equal  in  area  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  mortuary  and  set  apart  in  connexion 
therewith,  such  acquisition  and  such  works  to  be  subject 
in  all  respects  to  the  approval  of  the  Council.” 

The  Crane  Accident  in  Aldwych  and  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act.— Mr.  Dew  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  accident  at  Aldwych, 
when  a  crane  snapped  and  two  men  were  injured. 
Had  the  Council  power  under  the  London 
Building  Act  to  inspect  cranes,  and  if  not, 
whether  these  powers  would  be  sought  for  under 
the  proposed  new  Act,  so  as  to  protect  workmen. 

Captan  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  that  the  Committee  had  had  the  matter 
before  them,  and  they  considered  it  of  such 
consequence  that  they  propose  to  bring  up  a 
Teport  to  the  Council  next  week  ;  the  accident 
was  caused  by  a  defect  in  a  metal  casting. 
There  was  no  power  under  the  present  Act  for 
the  Council  to  control  such  machinery,  but 
power  was  being  sought  under  the  amending  Bill 
—power  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  examine 
'  such  machinery  and  also  to  inspect  and 
control  it, 

Mr,  E.  Collins  asked  the  Chairman  whether  it 
was  proposed  to  withdraw  the  amending  Bill, 
seeing  that  there  were  about  80  petitions 
against  it,  There  was  no  prospect  of  passing 
the  Bill. 

Captain  Hemphill  said  the  question  was  one 
for  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  number 
of  petitions  against  a  BiU  was  no  evidence  of  the 
real  opposition,  for  some  petitions  were  merely 
in  regard  to  a  single  clause. 

Voice  of  Thanks. — This  being  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  before  the  statutory  annual 
gathering  next  week, 

Mr.  Yates  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Benn 
for  his  able,  courteous,  and  impartial  conduct 
in  the  chair  of  the  Council  d  uring  the  pas  t  year. 

Mr,  Sidney  Low  seconded  the  vote,  which  was 
accorded,  and  Mr.  Benn  replied. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  GranviUe  Smith, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  Cornwall 
briefly  replied. 

A  similar  vote  was,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 

H.  R.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greenwood, 
passed  to  the  Deputy-Chairman,  Mr.  Alderman 
Alliston. 

Working-class  Dwellings.— Mr.  Hubbard 
moved,  m  pursuance  of  notice,  that,  having 
regard  t°  the  extent  to  which  the  demolition 
ot  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
of  the  working  class  has  been,  and  is  being, 
effected  by  owners  of  private  estates  in  the 
wunty  of  London,  without  provision  being 
made  for  other  suitable  accommodation  in  lieu 
thereof,  it  be  referred  to  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  whether  the  Government  should  be  asked 
j  ?r°te  lecis,lation  for  the  amendment  of 
he  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903, 

Kre?eud  t?.tl?e  owners  of  private  estates 
‘he  obligation  which,  by  section  3  of  the  Act, 
nersnn11*10?  0ca^  authorities,  companies,  or 
persons,  to  rehouse  working-class  persons 


displaced  through  the  acquisition  of  land  under 
statutory  powers. 

Mr.  Horniman  seconded  the  motion,  and  said 
that  Chelsea  was  at  the  present  time  suffering 
greatly  from  the  demolition  of  working-class 
dwellings. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  G.  Dew, 
Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  and 
Dr.  Cooper,  and  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Council  soon  afterwards  adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDEK  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

j Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a  porch  at 
No.  10,  Boundary-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Hammond  for  Mr.  Furber). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Eight  houses  on  the  western 
side  of  Thrale-road,  Wandsworth,  between 
Ribblesdale-road  and  Nimrod-road  (Mr. 
A.  W.  Gosden). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — That  the  application  of 
Messrs.  B.  T.  and  W.  J.  Flexman  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  within  which  the 
erection  of  one-story  shops  in  front  of  Nos. 
350,  352,  354,  and  356,  King-street,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  was  required  to  be  completed,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Westminster. — Two  iron  and  glass  shelters 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  to  abut  upon  Tothill- 
street  and  Dartmouth-street,  Westminster 
(Messrs.  E.  Keeling,  Teale,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
Mr.  L.  Waller). — Consent. 

Dulioich. — Bay  windows,  porches,  wooden 
cornices,  and  sham  half-timber  work  to  ten 
semi-detached  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Burbage-road,  Dulwich,  westward  of  the 
entrance  to  the  London  County  Athletic 
Grounds  (Mr.  W.  Griffiths  for  Mr.  J.  Watson). 
— Consent. 

Haggerston.  —  Projecting  porch,  steps, 
quoins,  pediment,  and  cornice  to  a  building, 
upon  the  site  of  Nos.  225  and  227,  Hackney- 
road,  Haggerston  (Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrovei  for 
the  Gladstone  Radical  Club). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — One-story  additions  in  front 
of  the  Latymer  and  Godolphin  school,  Iffley- 
road,  Hammersmith  (Messrs.  J.  Dorey  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  for  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
school) . — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A  pent  over  the  front  entrance 
to  a  proposed  oottage  at  the  North-Western 
Hospital,  Fleet-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  T. 
Hatch  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board). 
— Consent. 

Holborn. — A  projecting  clock  at  No. 
11,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  Holborn  (Mr. 
F.  R.  Cooper  for  the  Royal  Oak  Benefit 
Society) . — Consent. 

Holborn. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
P.  N.  Ginham  for  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Council,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  the  Council’s 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  London 
Day  Training  College,  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  Southampton-row,  Orange-street,  and 
Fisher-street,  with  projections,  was  required 
to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  side  of  Longley-road,  Tooting,  east¬ 
ward  of  No.  181  (Mr.  H.  Cusden). — Consent. 

W estminster.f — A  balcony  at  a  block  of 
office  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Tothill- 
street,  Westminster,  eastward  of  the  Imperial 
Theatre  (Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  for  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
loway  Brothers,  London,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Bromley-road  and  south  side  of  Sangley-lane, 
Catford  (Mr.  A.  W.  Osborn  for  Mr.  J.  Watt),  j 
— Consent. 

Woolwich. — An,  additional  story  over  a  one- 
story  shop  at  No.  98a,  High-street,  Plum- 
stead,  with  an  iron  staircase  at  the  rear,  to 
abut  upon  Mineral-street  (Mr.  A,  L.  Guy  for 
Messrs.  Pearks,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Kensington. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  50,  52,  54,  and 

56,  Church-street,  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  G. 
Hunt). — Refused. 

Hackney,  South.  + — Buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  Marsh-hill,  Hackney,  to  abut  upon 
Pincey-road,  Trehurst-street,  and  Adley- 
street  (Mr.  A.  Armstrong  for  Mr.  A.  E. 
Simpson). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — A  house  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  southern  side  of  Fawley-road,  and 
western  side  of  Crediton-road,  Hampstead 
(Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for  Mr.  E. 
Walker). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  at  No.  14,  Buckland-crescent,  Hamp¬ 
stead  (Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton). — Refused. 

Lambeth,  North.  + — A  projecting  sign  at 


No.  235,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  Lambeth 
(Mr.  T.  L.  Wood  for  the  Chinnery  Patent 
Sign  Company). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

Kensington,  North.— Formation  of  a 
manure-pit  and  an  alteration  to  the  boundary 
fence  at  the  rear  of  No.  87,  Ladbroke-road, 
Kensington,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Boyne  Terraee-mews  (Mr.  E.  W.  Marshall  for 
Mr.  E.  Davis). — Consent. 

Paddington,  North. — Two  water-closet  build¬ 
ings  in  the  area  of  No.  13,  Cambridge-place,  . 
Paddington,  abutting  upon  Market-street 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  for  the  Humber  Company, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Paddington,  North. — A  boiler-house  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Praed-street,  Paddington, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way  of  Francis-street  (Messrs.  Dolby  &  Wil¬ 
liamson). — Consent. 

Kensington. — A  smoke  hole  at  the  rear  of 
No.  44,  Newburn-street,  Lambeth,  with 
external  walls  and  boundary  fence  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Orsett-street  (Messrs* 

J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr.  D.  Car- 
roll). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. + — Permission  to  retain  a 
wood  and  glass  covered  way  at  No.  142,  Cam- 
den-road,  St.  Pancras,  abutting  upon 
Rochester-square  (Mr.  G.  Cox  for  Mr.  W. 
Radcliffe). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  greenhouses 
on  the  north  side  of  College  Villas-road  (Mr. 

F.  Debenham). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Additions  to  the  Woolwich  Poly¬ 
technic,  Lower  Market-street,  Woolwich 
(Messrs.  Monckton  &  Gillespie  for  Mr. 
Ogilby  and  the  Governors  of  the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Trehearne  sanctioning  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  the  Templeton  House  Estate, 
Priory-lane,  Roehampton,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  the  widening  of  portions  of  Priory- 
lane,  and  the  lane  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
estate. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

F.  Bethell,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  the  Bostall  Estate,  Bostall  Hill, 
Plumstead  (the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative 
Society,  Ltd.). — Agreed. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Finsbury,  Central. — Certain  deviations  from 
the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
under  sections  13  and  14  of  the  Act,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  one- 
story  workshop  at  No.  46,  Brunswick-close,  St. 
John-street-road,  Finsbury  (Major  C.  E. 
Dance  for  the  Marquess  of  Northampton). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Pear. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sqtiare. — Residential 
flats  on  a  site  abutting  upon  Buckingham 
Palace-road,  Eccleston-street  and  Eccleston- 
street  East,  St.  George,  .  Hanover-square,  so 
far  as  relates  to  cellars  being  placed  under  the 
central  yard  of  the  buildings  and  also  to  the 
floor  of  the  air  duct  or  passage  connecting 
the  yard  with  the  inner  area  being  raised 
(Messrs.  Read  &  Macdonald  for  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
loway  Brothers). — Consent. 

W orking-class  Dwellings. 

Greenwich— A  dwelling-house'  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and 
proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a 
street,  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of  No,  92,  The 
Stowage,  Deptford  (Mr.  J.  Webster  for 
Messrs.  May  &  Roberts). — Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


Town  House  Scheme,  Aberdeen. — A  sub- 
unmittee  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
berdeen  Town  Council  met  recently  for  the 
irpose  of  considering  the  plans  which  have 
sen  prepared  by  the  Burgh  Surveyor  for  tne 
construction  of  the  Town  House.  It  is  pro¬ 
ved  to  extend  the  Town  House  as 
r  as  the  premises  of  Messrs.  M’Killiam,  m 
road-street.  It  is  also  proposed  to  acquire 
e  Advocates’  Hall  buildings.  The  require- 
ents  of  all  the  departments  have,  it  is  stated, 
:en  provided  for.  A  remit  was  made  to  the 
ficials  to  inquire  into  the  cost  at  which  the 
■operty  could  be  purchased.  It  was  also  le- 
itted  to  Mr.  Dyack  to  make  the  necessary 
nendments  on  the  plan,  and  bring  them  up 
another  meeting  of  the  Committee.  The 
heme,  it  is  stated,  will  involve  a  cost  ot 
•out  100,000*. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Society  op  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  White¬ 
hall,  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  N.  J. 
West,  President,  in  the  chan,  a  paper  was  read 
on  “  The  Transport  Possibilities  of  our  Inland 
Navigable  Waterways,”  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Th waite.  The  author  commenced  by  observing 
that  the  creation  of  the  inland  located  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  England  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  agricultural  industry  would  have 
been  impracticable  but  for  the  inland  navigable 
waterways  provided  by  our  transformed  rivers 
and  canals,  the  inception  of  which  he  traced  to 
King  Henry  I.,  and  for  the  construction  of 
which  Parliamentary  powers  were  obtained. 
To  the  work  of  the  canal  engineers,  Brindley, 
Jessop,  Telford,  Vermuyden,  Rennie,  and  others, 
and  the  constructional  efforts  of  the  River 
Conservancy  Boards,  the  author  attributed 
England’s  possession  of  a  magnificent  system 
of  water  carriage  by  which  the  agricultural  areas 
were  connected  with  the  manufacturing  centres 
and  the  seaports,  by  which  means  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  England’s  industries  surpassed  those  of 
France  and  Spain.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
Railway  boom  in  the  forties,  during  which 
no  fewer  than  272  Railway  Acts  were  passed, 
was  to  almost  extinguish  the  interest  of  statesmen 
in  our  canals,  and  Parliament  by  its  indifference 
almost  invited  the  policy  of  astute  railway 
administrators  in  attempting  to  secure  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  canals  that  were  local  traffic  carriers 
and  rivals.  As  a  result  of  that  policy,  the 
railway  companies  absorbed  no  fewer  than  50 
canals  of  more  or  less  importance.  Modern 
statesmen  and  the  public  realised  from  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  in  1884-5  that  the  railway  policy 
of  obtaining  canal  control  was  entirely  against 
the  interests  of  the  trading  and  industrial  com¬ 
munity,  and,  as  a  result,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  1885  to  check  the  canal  control 
propensity.  But  the  Act  after  all  was  only 
an  example  of  the  ex  post  facto  policy — it  came 
too  late.  Some  of  the  railway  companies  have 
altogether  suppressed  their  canals,  parts  of 
which  have  been  converted  into  railways.  The 
Great  Western  Railway  had  relinquished  its 
control  over  a  group  of  canals,  and  under  more 
sympathetic  control  the  trade  upon  them  was 
becoming  prosperous.  A  comparison  was 
drawn  by  the  author  between  the  canal  policies 
of  the  Governments  of  Germany,  America,  and 
France,  which  was  much  to  England’s  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  waterways  and  railways  of 
Germany  were  State-owned,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  continually  extending  the  lengths  and 
carrying  capacities  of  the  canals.  Owning,  as 
the  German  State  did,  both  systems,  was  a 
proof  that  the  canals  were  serviceable  to  the 
State,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  But  the  author  pointed  out  that  money 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  their  further  develop¬ 
ment,  besides  which  the  railway  rates  were 
stated  to  be  25  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
of  British  railway  companies.  The  French 
Government  had  used  the  State-owned  canals 
to  check  the  charges  for  transport  of  the  privately 
owned  French  railways,  and  the  canals  were 
maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The 
author  set  forth  the  prima  facie  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  water  carriage  compared  with  those 
of  railway  transport  in  different  countries. 
Even  in  comparison  with  the  lowest  American 
rates,  canal  transit  costs  were  stated  to  be  lower, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  advantage  would  be 
increased  by  the  electrification  of  the  canals. 
Various  methods  of  canal  haulage  were  com¬ 
pared,  to  the  advantage  of  the  electrification 
principle.  According  to  the  author,  our  existing 
navigable  waterways  possess  immense  poten¬ 
tialities  of  good  for  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural 
and  staple  industries. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.,  Sir 
Guilford  L.  Molesworth,  K.C.I.E.,  President,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  twelve  asso¬ 
ciate  members  had  been  transferred  to  the 
class  of  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  C.  Brownridge, 
H.  Deans,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  W.  Emmett,  A. 
Fidler,  A.  P.  Griffiths,  B.Sc.  (Paris),  H.  Japp, 
L.  P.  Marshall,  H.  F.  Peet,  E.  van  Putten,  J.  R. 
Settle,  R.  C.  Sikes,  B.E.,  B.A.  (Royal),  F.  Wood. 
It  was  also  reported  that  nine  candidates  had 
been  admitted  as  students,  viz.,  A.  S.  Ash 
(London),  S.  O’G.  Cotton  (London),  F.  L.  Cres- 
well  (London),  H.  W.  Hague  (New  Parkside, 
South  Australia),  K.  Newton  (London),  W.  P. 
Schiitte  (London),  E.  I.  Spiers  (London),  A. 
Trewheler  (London),  G.  B.  Underhill  (Canter¬ 
bury).  The  monthly  ballot  resulted  in  the 


election  of  five  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  M. 
Henshaw  (Stoke-on-Trent),  J.  S.  Highfield 
(London),  G.  C.  Kenyon  (Liverpool),  R.  B. 
Morison  (Riversdale,  Cape  Colony),  E.  Wake- 
ford  (Sheemess).  Thirteen  associate  members, 
viz.,  G.  H.  Blacklock,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  (London), 
W.  H.  P.  Brounger,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Grange¬ 
mouth,  N.B.),  C.  R.  Carr,  Stud.Inst.C.E. 
(Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath),  R.  L.  Colbourne, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Lyallpur,  Punjib),  T.  G. 
Dempster,  B.Sc.  (Glas.),  (Pollokshields,  Glas¬ 
gow),  R.  P.  Hadow,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Malakwal, 
Punjab),  C.  I.  Hutton,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Insein, 
Burma),  A.  D.  Jaffe,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  (Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy,  Manchester),  F.  M.  Lawson, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Bristol),  H.  T.  MacLeod, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.  (London),  F.  H.  Matttfew, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.  (Gateshead),  A.  Trewby,  B.A. 
(Cantab.),  Stud.Inst.C.E.  (London),  R.  E. 
Workman,  B.Sc.  (Glas.),  (Manchester).  One 
associate,  viz.,  T.  W.  Stuart  (Liverpool). 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Old  Houses  in  Edinburgh. — Part  II. 
Drawn  by  Bruce  J.  Home.  (S.  Bagster  &  Sons. 
Is.) 

Constructional  Steelwork.  By  A.  W. 
Farnsworth,  A.M.Inst.M.E.  (Charles  Griffin 
&  Co.) 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects 
Sketch  Book.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
the  Sketch-Book  Committee. 

General  Description  of  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum.  Eighth  Edition.  6d. 


Correspondence. 

THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT 
(AMENDMENT)  BILL. 

Sir, — Thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  very 
able  comment  on  one  of  the  petitions  against 
the  Bill,  but  you  rather  miss  one  important 
point  when  you  urge  the  payment  of  district 
surveyors  by  salary  instead  of  by  fees. 

These  officers  have  been  statutory  officers, 
bearing  the  same  name  for  over  sixty  years, 
and  payment  by  salary  would  alter  ‘their 
status  and  make  them  officers  of  the  Council. 

The  work  varies  so  much  in  each  district 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle-  the  salary, 
while  the  present  system  seeuxes  payment  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done.  I  would  ask 
your  readers  to  consider  the  matteT  from 
three  points  of  view:  — 

1.  Officials  of  public  bodies  start  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  salary,  increased  each  year,  and  i-etire- 
ment  is  followed  by  a  pension  for  life. 

2.  The  Council  proposal  would  give  a  fixed 
salary  and  retirement  without  a  pension,  so 
that  many  a  man  might  be  ruined  by  the 
increase  of  work  in  his  district  and  be  left  to 
starve  while  still  active  and  strong. 

3.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ap¬ 

pointed  surveyors  in  accordance  with  the 
Building  Act,  and  gave  a  small  district  with 
leave  to  carry  on  private  practice,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  first-rate  architects  of  experience  to  take 
the  appointments.  The  present  system  of  the 
Council  will  secure  young  and  inexperienced 
men  just  able  to  pass  the  examination,  or 
men  under  fifty  who  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Ae  years  roll  on  the  candidates  will  grow 
worse  and  worse,  and  nobody  of  any  position 
will  be  found  to  enter  the  lists.  Compare  the 
names  of  the  candidates  even  now  and,  say, 
thirty  years  since.  Architect. 


“STRUCTURAL  TIMBER  TESTS.” 

Sir, — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  notice  of  Circular  No.  32  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  (see  “  Notes,”  page  56  ante).  I 
note,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  slip 
in  one  statement  in  the  editorial,  where  it 
says: — “It  is  also  shown  that,  when  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  moisture  exceeds  25  per  cent.,  ulti¬ 
mate  strength  diminishes  rapidly  with  every 
increase  of  the  proportion.”  The  statement 
in  Circular  No.  32,  page  13,  is: — “After  the 
moisture  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  26  per 
cent.,  the  strength  begins  to  increase  upon  a 
further  reduction  of  moisture.”  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  any  addition  of  mois¬ 
ture  beyond  26  per  cent,  will  not  decrease  the 
strength  of  the  stick.  W.  K.  Hatt, 

Civil  Engineer. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  Washington. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  U.S.A., 

February  24,  1905. 


WALLASEY  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — With  inference  to  this  competition 
for  municipal  offices,  does  it  seem  fair 
that  the  Council  should  only  exhibit  the  pre- 
miated  designs  and  should  refuse  to  publish 


the  assessor’s  award?  Surely  there  it  no 
question  that  the  comparison  of  the  various 
designs  and  the  publication  of  the  award  is  of 
distinct  advantage  to  the  competitors. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  helping 
hand  the  R.I.B.A  js  supposed' to  offer  to  their 
members.  Surely  the  assessor,  as  a  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  sufficient  influence  to  put  a.  little  of 
the  Institute’s  preaching  into  practice,  and  in¬ 
duce  the  Wallasey  Council  to  reconsider  its 
decision  and  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  usual 
manner.  H.  Dighton  Pearson-. 

***  We  do  not  see  that  a  committee  is  in 
the  least  bound  _  -to  publish  the  assessors 
award ;  it  is  a  private  document ;  but  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  all  the  designs  is  very  desirable. — 
Ed. 

- — - 

£be  Student's  Column. 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— X. 

L’Eglise  de  Saint  Jean  de  Montmartre, 
Paris. 

HE  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Montmartre, 
built  for  M.  l’Abbe  Sobaux,  is  a  very 
remarkable  example  of  reinforcea 
construction,  and,  so  far  as  concerns 
boldness  of  design,  it  probably  has  never  been 
urpassed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Montmartre  is  a  thickly 
copulated  and  poor  quarter  of  Paris,  it  was 
lecessary  to  build  a  large  church  at  the  lowest 
jossible  cost.  Accordingly,  M.  A.  de  Baudot, 
irchitect  to  the  archiepiscopal  district  of  Paris, 
xbtained  three  estimates  for  consideration, 
•elating  respectively  to  masonry,  steel  framed, 
ind  reinforced  brick  construction,  the  approxi- 
nate  cost  of  the  three  projects  being:— (1)  Stone 
nasonry,  155, 600?.  ;  (2)  steel  framed  construe- 
don  cased  in  masonry,  on  the  American  system, 
45,OOOZ.  ;  and  (3)  reinforced  brick  and  cement 
jonstruction,  on  the  Cottan^in  system,  14,0001. 
4fter  these  estimates  had  been  considered  by 
ihe  diocesan  authorities,  M.  de  Baudot  was 
nstructed  to  accept  the  last-mentioned. 

We  give  in  Figs.  72,  73,  and  74  drawings 
tvhich  will  serve  to  make  clear  the  general 
jharacter  of  this  building.  By  reference  to 
Pier.  74  it  will  be  seen  that  the  church  is  of 
rregular  plan,  the  total  length  being  51  metres 
ind  the  width  across  the  nave  and  aisles  20 
metres  or  not  taking  into  account  the  small 
ffiapels  and  other  projecting  parts.  The  height 
of  the  outer  walls  is  35  metres,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  reinforced  brickwork  of  which  they  are 
built  is  only  11  centimetres  (4f  in.).  Support 
for  the  entire  structure  is  afforded  by  cylinder 
foundations,  in  which  are  built,  as  described 
below,  reinforced  brick  columns  with  a  central 
core  of  concrete.  .  ,  . 

The  building  comprises  two  stories,  one  being 
the  crypt,  10  metres  high,  and  the  other  the 
church  proper,  25  metres  high  to  the  top  of 
walls.  The  floor  of  the  crypt  is  level  with  tto 
tops  of  the  cylinder  foundations,  the  stifenmg 
ribs  and  the  cement  slab  of  this  floor. 
the  whole  of  the  foundations  so  that  they  lorn 
a  complete  structure.  The  remfcrc«F 
columns  are  carried  up  through  tie  eryj 
the  support  of  the  church  roof,  and  be  ow  t  » 
level  of  the  upper  floor  they  are  provnM 
arched  ribs,  which  form  a  vaulted  roof  to  to 
crypt.  In  the  church  there  are  ga enes  mi  * 
balcony  which  are  supported  also  by  rM 
springing  from  the  columns.  „ 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  a  system  ofM 
domes  formed  of  curved  ribs  of  remfoMi 
brick,  with  connecting  layers  of so icr* 
centimetres  thick,  the  whole  being ,  mnfaote 

with  a  reticulated  system  °f  stert  bar. 

in  the  manner  generally  illustrated  m  S' 

“"Although  tho  walls  receive  support  in  the  tot 
instance  tom  the  connected  system  of  cyl* 

foundations,  they  are  so  tied 

part,  and  so  connected  with  the  colum  , « 

and  roof,  that  they  are  TlnSderabb 

great  extent  and  are  able  to  span  con 

openings  without  intermediate  p.eK  mg  rt 

These  are  the  main  ‘“‘ff  daSSw 
which,  owing  to  the  esceef‘ tg  J .deservedly  he™ 
of  its  design,  has  somewhat  undeserv  y 
designated  as  “  la  fohe  du  siec  e.  ; 

Turning  now  to  the 

we  may  remark  that  cornu  nditiom  »f 
was  presented  by . the ,  I?  £  clan  bv  which  * 
the  site.  Kg.  76  is  a  block  pta  byw 
will  be  seen  that  the  cliurc  '  ,  apart, 
between  two  building 1»  ®  ;§®g 
and,  as  the  e  xterior  width  of  the  enur 
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»rt  is  20-28  metres,  each  of  these  buildings 
^™hes  within  20  centimetres  of  the  church. 
ff"ossib.e  to  provide  for  extension 

*Se  Wng“n5  barely  sufficient  for  the 

inadmissibility  of  coun¬ 
terforts,  it  would  have  been  quite  practicable, 
Se  nature  of  the  soil  had  permitted,  to  form 
t!  foundations  by  supporting  the  structure 
uuon  a  general  platform  consisting  of  a  series  of 
■  Bw  steel-cored  caissons,  connected  by  rein- 
forced  brick  ribs  and  a  concrete -steel  slab.  This 
method  is  quite  suitable  for  soils  of  low  bearing 
power  as  evidenced  by  the  foundations  of  the 
depot  of  the  Compagnie  Generate  des  Omnibus, 
described  in  a  recent  article,  and  also  by 
that  of  the  boiler-house  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
Westminster,  described  in  a  previous  Student’s 
Column  series.*  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  uniform  in  character,  even 
if  of  unstable  quality. 

In  the  case  of  the  site  at  Montmartre,  the  sub¬ 
soil  consisted  of  nothing  better  than  loosely- 
compacted  quarry  debris,  exceedingly  liable  to 
form  cavities  of  considerable  size  if  any  move¬ 
ment  of  the  material  took  place.  The  difficult 
nature  of  the  problem  was  further  accentuated 
by  the  unfavourable  profile  of  the  site,  which 
is  sketched  in  Fig.  75.  At  the  point  C  the  level 
for  the  crypt  floor  was  at  1-60  metres  above  the 
passage  of  l’Elys6e  des  Beaux -Arts,  which  forms 
one  boundary  of  the  site.  Then  came  a  piece 
of  comparatively  level  ground  CA,  and  after  it 
a  slope  AB,  consisting  of  quarry  debris,  and 
next,  at  1200  metres  above  the  passage  of 
l’Elysee  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  Place  des  Abbesses 
on* which  the  front  portion  of  the  church  now 


»  The  Builder,  vol.  lxxxv.,  p.  526. 


stands.  The  ground  plot  as  a  whole  rests  upon 
a  stratum  of  argillaceous  gypsum,  and  the  part 
between  the  points  A  and  C  was  found  to  be 
traversed  by  deep  fissures,  descending  in  some 
cases  almost  to  the  level  of  the  River  Seine  and 
filled  with  rubbish. 

In  consequence  of  these  unpromising  con¬ 
ditions,  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  foundation 
platform  of  unequal  depth  to  suit  the  varying 
quality  of  the  substratum  at  different  parts  of 
the  site.  As  stated  above,  the  structure  is 
carried  on  reinforced  brick  columns,  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  which  are  indicated  on  the  ground  plan 
(Fig.  74).  Beneath  each  of  these  points  a  well 
was  sunk  for  the  reception  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  reinforced  cement.  After  being  completed, 
the  cylinders  were,  filled  to  the  height  of  8 
metres  with  earth  excavated  during  the  sinking 
of  the  wells,  and  upon  the  filling  of  each  a  slab 
of  reinforced  cement  mortar  5  centimetres 
thick  was  formed  to  close  the  cylinder  at  4 
metres  below  the  surface  and  to  form  a  column 
base-plate,  the  reinforcing  bars  of  the  slab 
being  firmly  connected  with  those  of  the 
cement-steel  cylinder.  Upon  the  reinforced 
panels  the  columns  were  built  up,  and  then  the 
upper  part  of  each  cylinder  was  filled  with 
ordinary  concrete.  By  adopting  this  system 
of  foundation,  although  at  the  depth  of  12 
metres  the  ground  was  still  composed  of  quarry 
refuse,  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders  was  lower 
than  the  galleries  of  the  disused  quarries,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  risk  that  dangerous 
cavities  would  be  formed  by  shifting  of  the 
underground  material. 

At  the  distance  of  30  centimetres  below  the 
top  of  the  cylinders  a  triangulated  system  of 
reinforced  brick  ribs  was  built  from  cylinder  to 
cylinder,  and  the  reinforcing  bars  of  these 
were  connected  with  a  network  of  steel  extend¬ 
ing  over  all  the  ribs,  this  network  being 


embedded  in  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  forming 
a  continuous  floor  slab  for  the  crypt.  The  ribs 
and  slab  together  serve  to  connect  all  the 
cylinders,  and  thus  a  monolithic  foundation 
was  secured,  representing  a  combination  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  caisson  systems.  Further 
strength  was  obtained  by  securely  tying  together 
the  reinforcement  of  the  cylinders,  the  column 
base-plates,  the  columns,  the  ribs,  and  the  floor 
slab,  all  these  connexions  being  made  during  the 
execution  of  the  cement,  concrete,  and  brick 
work.  The  shallow  parts  of  the  foundation  are 
quite  adequate  for  supporting  the  light  loads 
coming  upon  them,  while  the  cylinders,  forming 
cells  of  great  depth,  are  able  to  withstand  the 
heavy  loads  due  to  the  main  framework  of  the 
church.  Moreover,  as  the  tubular  form  possesses 
great  resistance  to  stresses  radiating  from  the 
centre,  no  forces  acting  in  horizontal  directions 
are  communicated  to  the  ground,  and  the 
great  depth  of  the  cylinders  renders  them 
safe  against  the  effects  of  any  slips  taking  place 
in  the  loosely  compacted  mass  through  which 
they  pass. 

The  columns,  commencing  at  4  metres 
below  the  top  of  the  foundation,  rise  first  to- 
the  under  side  of  the  floor  which  covers  the 
crypt,  the  sides  of  the  column  being  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  building. 
At  the  height  of  about  5-50  metres  above  the 
crypt  floor  curved  ribs  spring  from  the  sides 
of  the  columns  and  pass  from  one  column  te 
another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74.  These  ribs  form 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  crypt.  As  the  ribs  are 
merely  extensions  of  the  columns,  and  as  one 
neutralises  the  thrust  of  another,  there  is 
practically  no  lateral  force  calculated  to  cause 
flexure  of  the  columns.  Each  column  acts  the 
same  part  as  the  pillar  carrying  the  beam  of 
a  pair  of  scales,  as  the  tower  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  or  as  one  of  the  steel  towers  of  the- 


FIG. 76. 


FIG. 74. 
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'Forth  Bridge,  supporting  two  cantilevers  of 
•equal  length  and  weight.  The  result  is  that 
the  column  remains  in  compression  and  the 
forces  tending  to  produce  flexure  are  negligible. 
In  the  church  above  the  crypt  the  columns 
"take  a  turn  of  45  deg. — that  is  to  say,  each  column 
is  twisted  at  the  floor  level  so  as  to  suit  archi¬ 
tectural  requirements.  In  ordinary  brickwork 
this  treatment  would  be  impracticable,  and  the 
•result  could  not  be  satisfactory  from  the 
•point  of  view  of  strength.  In  reinforced 
•construction,  as  we  shall  show  a  little  later, 
"there  is  no  difficulty  of  any  kind. 

The  principle  of  branching  out  the  columns 
Is  applied  in  the  church  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  in  the  crypt,  and  reference  to  Fig.  73 
will  show  that  the  columns  and  their  ribs,  extend¬ 
ing  like  the  branches  of  a  great  tree,  practically 
carry  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  structure. 
In  fact,  their  spreading  arms  are  the  ribs 
'forming  the  framework  of  the  domed  roofing 
•system.  Thus  it  will  be  realised  that  the  main 
idea  of  the  construction  we  are  now  considering 
Is  that  it  stands  on  bases  firmly  rooted  in  the 
ground,  the  bulk  of  the  weight  is  carried  by 
stems  stretching  forth  rigid  yet  elastic  arms 
at  different  heights,  the  arms  of  the  different 
.•stems  being  so  tied  and  connected  together  by 
the  intervening  fabric  that  the  whole  group 
’forms  a  single  self-contained  structure,  getting 
no  extraneous  support  save  that  of  the  ground 
•on  which  it  stands  and  in  which  it  is  rooted. 

Next  week  we  propose  to  give  further  details 
•of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  design  and 
•construction  of  this  interesting  building,  fvj 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on 
Thursday  last  week,  the  Lord  Mayor  pre¬ 
siding. 

London  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill. — 
A  petition  was  received  from  the  City  and 
West-end  Properties,  Ltd.,  the  Consolidated 
London  Properties,  Ltd.,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Properties  Company,  Ltd.,  asking  the 
•Corporation  to  take  such  steps  as  they  thought 
necessary  to  oppose  the  passing  into  law  of 
this  Bill.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter.  The  Town  Clerk  laid  before  the  Court 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  various  ward¬ 
motes  against  the  Bill. 

Bills  in  Parliament. — The  Streets  Committee 
submitted  a  report  relative  to  a  number  of 
Bills  in  this  session  of  Parliament.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  authorised  to  oppose  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bills,  among  others,  if  necessary: — Central 
London  Railway,  North-East  London  Rail¬ 
way,  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton 
Railway  (No.  2),  Hammersmith,  City,  and 
North-East  London  Railway,  Administrative 
County  of  London  and  District  Electrio 
Power  Company,  and  Central  Electric  Supply 
Company.  A  number  of  other  electric  lighting 
Bills  were  included  in  the  list.  It  was  agreed 
4o  support  the  London  County  Council’s 
London  Gas  Bill. 

Embankment  Tramways. — It  was  reported 
that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the  Town 
‘Clerk  of  Camberwell  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  Town’s  meeting  held 
recently,  in  favour  of  the  proposal  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  construct  tram¬ 
ways  across  the  Thames  bridges  and  along  the 
Victoria-embankment.  Mr.  A.  H.  Barber 
moved  that  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Com¬ 
mittee  should  consider  and  report  upon  the 
•subject,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis- 
•trict  was  held  at  the  offices,  Victoria-embank¬ 
ment,  on  Saturday  last  week. 

Among  the  correspondence  received  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  a  letter  authoris¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  certain  works  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  Belmont  Asylum  by  elec- 
-tricity,  and  the  provision  of  telephones  and 
fire  alarms,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
(6,450Z.  ,  ,  . 

Southern  Hospital. — On  the  recommendation 
•of  the  Works  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  per¬ 
mission  to  invite  tenders  for  the  installation  of 
proposed  systems  of  electric  lighting,  tele¬ 
phones,  and  fire  alarms  at  this  hospital.  The 
-cost  is  estimated  to  be  9,0003. 

Eastern  Hospital. — On  the  recommendation 
-of  the  Hospitals  Committee,  it  was  agreed, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  to  adopt  the  plans  submitted  by 
the  Engineer-in-Chief,  of  the  proposed  new 
^boiler-house,  destructor,  and  chimney  shaft  at 


this  hospital.  The  engineer’s  estimate  is 
4,1003.,  including  the  extra  machinery. 

A  revised  scale  of  wages  for  artisans  and 
certain  other  employees  of  the  Board  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Asylums  Committee,  and  agreed 
to. 

- .4  « - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Brodrick. — We  announce  with  regret 
the  death,  at  Gorey,  Jersey,  of  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Brodrick,  at  the  age  of  83.  Mr.  Brodrick 
gained,  half  a  century  ago,  a  high  reputation 
for  his  fine  design  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall, 
erected  in  1853-8  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
130,0003. ;  it  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
September  7,  1858.  Of  other  buildings  planned 
and  designed  by  him  we  may  mention  the 
Town  Hall,  in  Lowgate,  Hull,  erected  in  1862-6, 
and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  in  the  article  on 
“Hull,”  one  of  our  series,  “Architecture  of  our 
Large  Provincial  Towns  ”  ;  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  Hull ;  the  Corn  Exchange,  Call-lane, 
Leeds,  built  in  1861-3  for  the  Corporation,  and 
comprising  fifty-six  sets  of  offices,  newsrooms, 
etc. ;  the  premises  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute  and  Literary  Society,  in  Cookridge- 
street,  with  library,  fine  art  gallery,  and  a 
lecture  hall,  having  a  capacity  for  1,200  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  the  Oriental  and  General  Baths,  in 
Cookridge-street.  Mr.  Brodrick  had  long  ago, 
we  believe,  retired  from  practice,  and  had, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Yorkshire  Post,  resided 
for  a  good  many  years  in  France.  His  great 
building  in  Leeds  will  always  rank  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  classical  revival  in 
England. 

Mr.  Fowler  Jones.— Mr.  George  Fowler 
Jones,  formerly  of  No.  8,  Lendal,  York,  died, 
aged  87  years,  at  his  residence,  Quarry  Bank, 
Malton,  on  March  1.  He  was  elected  a 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1868. 

Mr.  Scott. — Mr  Robert  Sinclair  Scott,  of 
Burnside,  Largs,  N.B.,  died  suddenly  at  the 
Central  -railway  station,  Glasgow,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  in  his  62nd  year.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Charles  Cuningham 
Scott,  of  Halkshill,  and  member  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Soott  &  Co.,  of  Greenock, 

engineers  and  shipbuilders.  Mr.  Scott  was 
Chairman  of  the  Leeds.  Forge  Company,  and 
President  of  the  Engineers’  Federation  of 
Great  Britain.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
sons. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Neilson. — Mr.  H.  T.  Neilson, 
quantity  surveyor,  of  Darlington,  died  at  Salt- 
burn  recently,  at  the  age  of  59.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Horatio  Neilson,  of  North 
W'itham,  Lincolnshire. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Llandilo  Fawr,  Carmarthenshire. 
— The  parish  Church  of  St.  Teile  was  re-opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  on  the  3rd  inst., 
after  the  addition  of  a  new  organ  chamber, 
and  after  being  restored  and  renovated,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
David  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Thomas 
Brothers,  of  the  same  town ;  contractors  of 
specialities : —Messrs.  Roger  Lowe,  Ltd.,  Farn- 
worth,  for  the  maple  wood  block  flooring ; 
Messrs.  W.  Godwin  &  Son,  Hereford,  for  the 
encaustic  and  tessellated  tile  pavings ;  Messrs. 
Wake  &  Dean,  Ltd.,  Yatton,  Somerset,  for  the 
oak  choir  stalls ;  Messrs.  Alfred  Gardiner, 
Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  for  the  brass  altar 
rails  and  standards ;  Messrs.  Williams  &  Son, 
Llandilo,  for  the  cleaning,  varnishing,  and 
gilding  work;  Mr.  D.  Pritchard  Davies, 
Llandilo,  the  installation  of  electric  light ; 
Messrs.  Saunders  &  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
the  heating  apparatus;  Mr.  G.  Vowles, 
Bristol,  the  rebuilding  of  the  organ.  The 
aggregate  cost  was  2,5003. 

Church,  Howey,  Radnorshire. — A  new 
church  was  dedicated  at  Howey,  in  the  parish 
of  Disserth,  recently.  The  new  church  is 
built  of  stone,  and  the  dressings  are  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon.  The  red 
steps  are  the  Old  Radnor  Company’s  patent 
material,  and  the  floor  is  in  wood  blocks,  oak 
in  the  chancel,  by  Messrs.  Geary,  Walker,  & 
Co-  The  roof  is  exposed  timber  work  in  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and 
south  porch,  and  seats  100  worshippers.  The 
division  of  chancel  and  nave  is  marked  by  a 
roof  truss  brought  rather  low  down  and 
finished  on  ogee  brackets,  resting  on  slender 
stone  columns,  with  caps  and  bases.  The 
church  fittings,  in  fumed  oak,  are  by  Eaden. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  S.  A.  Bounds,  of 
Llandrindod  Wells,  and  the  architect  was  Mr. 
R.  Wellings  Thomas. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Grimsby.— The  new 
Church  of  All  Saints,  Grimsby,  has  just  been 
dedicated.  The  nave  has  three  aisles,  and 
there  are  six  arches  on  either  side,  whilst  a 
I  baptistry  opens  into  the  nave  by  three  other 


arches.  At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  a 
wide  arch  flanked  by  two  arches  of  less  dimen¬ 
sion,  those  on  the  north  opening  into  the 
organ  chamber,  and  those  opposite  into  a  side 
chapel.  Choir  and  clergy  vestries  are  under 
the  east  windows  of  the  chancel.  Seating 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  700, 
The  side  chapel  will  accommodate  forty-eight 
in  addition  to  the  700  in  the  nave.  The  church 
is  fitted  with  the  electric  light.  At  the  west 
front  a  gable  accommodates  the  bell.  The 
walls  are  of  red  brick,  the  door  and  window 
openings  being  faced  with  Monk’s  Park  Bath 
stone.  The  internal  structural  features  are  of 
Bath  stone,  and  the  walls  covered  with  selenite 
cement.  The  church  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Bowman  &  Sons,  of  Stamford,  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  K. 
&  J.  P.  Cutts,  architects,  London. 

Baptist  Church,  Surbiton.— The  new  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  Balaclava-road  will  seat  400, 
and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  F.  Hawkey,  of 
Brighton-road,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Mason.  The  cost  has  been  about  2,5501. 

New  Vestry  and  Organ  Chamber,  Ashubst 
Parish  Church,  Kent.— The  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Martin,  Ashurst,  has  recently  had  a  new 
vestry  and  organ  chamber  built  in  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  church  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Geo.  Field,  of  Ashurst  Park,  the 
work  being  carried  out  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Morris  Field,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Field, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  Geo.  Fellowes  Prynne, 
of  Westminster,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Flint, 
of  High  Wycombe.  The  additions  to  the 
church  have  been  carried  out  in  sandstone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings. 

New  Chancel,  St.  John’s  Church,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester 
consecrated,  recently,  the  new  chancel  and 
morning  chapel  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Kew- 
road.  The  total  cost  of  the  extension  has 
reached  about  3,5001.  The  new  portion  of  the 
building,  which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Dorey  &  Co.,  of  Brentford,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Grove,  architect,  consists  of  a 
chancel  28  ft.  6  in.  long  by  25  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
The  choir  stalls  being  extended  into  the  nave 
there  is  a  total  length  of  40  ft.  from  the  east 
wall  to  the  chancel  screen,  and  the  chancel  is 
lighted  by  two  lancet  and  two  clerestory 
windows.  The  morning  chapel,  28  ft.  0  in. 
by  18  ft.,  is  lighted  by  two  windows. 
As  to  the  scheme  of  decoration  tne 
only  portion  at  present  carried  out  is  tne 
series  of  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
depicting  “  The  Stations  of  the  Cross, 

Mr.  Westlake,  R.A.  . 

Church  Hall,  Plaistow.  -  St.  Mary  s, 
Plaistow,  new  church  hall  has  been  erected  at 
the  London-road  end  of  Farwig-Iane. 
building  consists  of  a  large  hall,  72  ft.  by  32 
which  will  afford  accommodation  for  m 
persons.  There  are  two  classrooms,  2U  It.  oy 
15  ft.  6  in.  and  20  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.  "“J* 
finely ;  a  boys’  club  and  a  men  s  club, 

50  ft.  by  28  ft.;  a  kitchen  and  other 
are  also  provided.  The  heating  h 
carried  out  on  the  hot- water  system,  and 
electric-light  installation  in  the  large  hall  and 
classrooms  has  been  €£e°u^  *  y  ip"n 
Bishop,  of  Croydon,  on  ^half  of  Mr. 
Graty.  The  other  rooms  are  lighted  ^  ga 
The  hall  and  its  adjoining  rooms  have 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  pla  P 
pared  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newton  and  Mr.  A«nur 
King,  and  the  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  secured  by  Mi.  f. 

Bromley.  _  _ „  ipia 

Renovation  of  R.C.  ChueP?’.  B^.Wbeen  pro¬ 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  which  has  P 
ceeding  for  some  months  past 
bert’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  R  ,  fts 
Berwick,  has  now  been  archi- 

original  form  has  been  preserved,  but  arc^_ 
tectural  effect  has  been  obtained  7  g 
ing  the  ceiling,  and  by  A 

triple-light  windows  into  the  sanctuary  ^ 

sanctuary  arch  has  been  }  ,f,g  w;th 
mouldings  spring  from  .Mu®  8pandrils  are 
carved  decorated  caps,  while  th< ‘  Lu  wall,  in 
relieved  by  sunk  tracery.  ?be  j.afi  been 
which  there  are .  no  windows 
decorated  by  the  introduction  from 

of  pierced  wood  tracer?  ’  rpujg^  treat- 

shafts  carried  on  wooUxirMs.  Th.s  j:  ^ 
ment  continues  round  the  thr  ,  thus 

apsidal  sanctuary,  and  in  the >  panels  ^ 
formed  are  inserted  the  three  ,  j  by 
dows.  The  gallery  has  .e,X  in  the 

being  cantilevered  out  1E  theT“edfr0nt  is  of 
form  of  a  three-sided  bay.  '  wor]j  is 

wood,  with  cusped  panelling. 

from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  K ■  &  ied  0ut 
architects,  London,  and  ha  The 

by  Messrs.  John  Cockburn  «  bona 
painting  of  the  church  is  the  work 
John  Crow.  _ mu  Newton  P®1^ 

Board  School,  Ayr.  ,  Board,  has 

School,  ereoted  by  the  Ayr  building,  which 
just  been  opened.  The  j  Mr.  John 

has  been  built  from  the  design  oi 
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r  srcMteot,  Ayr,  ,u  of  BiUodunyle 

The  site  occupies  3  acres  of  the 
"dud™  oart  of  the  old  Public  Part  of  Now- 
r  hSoPmaiii  school  is  a,  two-story  structure, 
?“'■  J  nlaces  for  840  children  in  six  double 
B  /  i  with  120  places  for  each  of 
£  si  standards,  and  three  rooms,  each  to 
“  J  Ldate  forty  merit  certificate  pupils. 
rSition  there  are  cookery-room,  gym- 
Siam  headmaster's  room,  and  rooms  for  the 
S  staff,  as  well  as  lavatories  and  cloak- 
i  for  the  children  and  the  teachers  The- 
Sts’  school  is  a  one-story  building  having 
1J  for  250  pupils  in  five  rooms.  In  each 
£  there  is  a  central  hall.  The  two 
Zhnnh  are  grouped  into  one  mas®  of  build- 
i  aud  to  is  a  staircase  at  the  junction 
If  Hie  two  schools  which  is  carried  up  to  form 
a  iuare,  open  belfry  or  tower.  A  janitors 
house  has  been  placed  at  the  west  corner  of 
the  playground.  There  are  playgrounds, 
atrines  and  playsheds  for  the  several 
divisions  of  the  schools.  The  contractors  were 
as  follows:— Mason  work.  Wm  Watson  & 
w  joiner  work,  David  Milligan;  cast-iron 
and’  steel  work,  J.  Lindsay  Copland; 
slater  work,  MTlwraith,  Cowan,  &  Co. ; 
plumber  work,  James  Fraser ;  plaster  work, 
Matthew  Glen;  painter  work,  J.  H.  iulton; 
all  of  Ayr.  The  total  cost  of  the  school,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  site,  has  been  about  12,0003. 

Proposed  Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Cupae, 
N.B.-Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  Soutar,  architect,  Dundee,  for  the 
proposed  new  premises  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  at  Cupar.  The  struc¬ 
ture,  on  the  ground  floor,  will  comprise  a  hall, 
with  cloakroom  and  lavatory  accommodation 
adjoining  for  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and  on 
the  upper  floor  two  smaller  halls,  separated 
by  a  revolving  partition,  and  a.  committee 
or  reading  room.  The  frontage  to  Ladywynd 
will  be  built  o'f  red  terra-cotta  brick,  with  a 
base  course  and  facings  of  red  Dumfriesshire 
atone. 

New  Cottage  Homes  at  Lanchestee. — New 
cottage  homes  for  children  have  been  built 
by  the  Guardians  adjacent  to  the  Workhouse 
at  Lanchester.  The  new  buildings,  which  face 
the  main  street  running  through  the  village, 
have  been  built  by  Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons,  of 
Esh  and  Waterhouse®,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  W.  Lister  Newcombe  &  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  Newcastle,  while  the  work  has  been 
supervised  by  Mr.  T.  March,  of  Blaydon,  clerk 
of  the  works.  At  present  only  two  blocks  of 
homes  have  been  built,  .comprising  two  cot¬ 
tages  each,  and  will  accommodate  sixty 
children,  or  fifteen  boys  and  girls  in  eacn 
cottage. 

Public  Halls,  Kingston,  Glasgow. — The 
new  halls  at  Kingston,  which  form  a  part  of  a 
scheme  comprising  the  erection  of  a  public 
library  and  police  office,  were  opened  recently. 
The  accommodation  provided  is  as  follows :  — 
A  large  hall  to  seat  1,000,  a  lesser  hall  to  seat 
350,  a  lower  hall  or  buffet  to  seat  100,  eight 
kitchens,  two  cloakrooms,  a  store  for  seats,  and 
conveniences.  The  large  hall,  which  is  situated 
on  the  upper  floor,  is  reached  by  a  staircase, 
the  walls  of  which  are  tiled,  and  the  floors  of 
the  entrance-hall  and  landings  are  laid  with 
terazzo.  The  galleries  of  this  hall  are*  built 
on  the  cantilever  principle.  The  lesser  hall 
is  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  may  be 
entered  either  from  Paisley-road  or  the  lane 
at  the  side.  The  buffet-room,  cloakrooms,  and 
retiring-rooms  are  placed  in  the  basement. 
The  whole  buildings  are  heated  on  the  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system,  and  the  vitiated 
air  is  extracted  from  every  apartment  by 
means  of  two  electrically-driven  fans.  The 
building  is  -  Renaissance  in  style.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  plans  and  the  erection  of  the 
building  have  been  conducted  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Mr.  M‘Donald,  the  City 
Engineer. 

Liberal  Club,  Penbith. — The  new  Liberal 
Llub  at  Penrith  was  opened  on  Monday.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  caretaker’s  rooms 
and  a  coffee-room.  Underneath  these  apart¬ 
ments  are  cellars  containing  the  heating  ap¬ 
paratus.  A  staircase,  with  pitch-pine  balus¬ 
trade,  leads  from  the  entranoe-hall  to  the  first 
floor,  on  which  is  a  reading-room,  a  ladies’ 
drawing-room  for  the  use  of  the  Women’s 
Liberal  Association,  and  an  assembly-room  for 
meetings  and  concerts  and  the  like,  which  can 
w  approached  by  a  separate  entrance.  On 
the  next  floor  is  a  billiard-room.  Adjoining 
are  lavatories;  also  a  dark-room  for  amateur 
photographers.  On  the  floor  below  there  are 
a. couple  of  bathrooms.  In  addition  to  the 
apparatus  for  heating,  the  various  apart- 
ments  contain  tiled  fireplaces.  A  suite  of 
omces,  with  a  separate  entrance,  form  part  of 
tile  building,  •  which  was  designed  bv  Mr. 
Gwrge  Watson,  architect. 

Workmen’s  Hotel;  ’  Bibmingham.  —  The 
erection  of  the  new  workmen’s  hotel  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  has  ’  now  been  completed.  The 
structure  is  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the 


Rowton  Houses  in  London,  and  is  built  of  red 

brick,  with  buff  terra-cotta,  dressings.  The 
entire  cost,  with  appointments,  is  about 
62,0003.  The  building  in  its  full  length  runs 
parallel  with  Highgate  Park,  and  has  its 
entrance  in  Aloester-street.  Accommodation 
on  the  cubicle  system  is  provided  for  819  men. 
The  building  has  wide  forecourts  on  each  of 
the  frontages  to  Alcester-street,  Moseley-street, 
and  Highgate  Park,  and  there  is  an  inner 
courtyard,  90  ft.  wide,  which  is  open  at  one 
end.  All  the  dayrooms  used  by  the  lodgers 
are  above  the  road  level  in  Aloester-street, 
and  have  an  outlook  over  the  park.  Most  of 
the  interior  walling  is  of  cream  and  chocolate 
glazed  brick.  There  are  five  floors  of  cubicles, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  window  under  the 
control  of  the  lodger.  The  building  contains 
a  reading-room,  measuring  2,503  sq.  ft.,  smoke- 
room,  and  writing-room.  There  is  also  a 
library.  The  dining-room,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  main  corridor,  provides  accommodation 
for  450  men.  The  walls  are  built  with  a  high 
dado  of  cream  and  chocolate-tinted  glazed 
brickwork,  with  plastering  above,  tinted  to  a 
shade  of  terra-cotta.  Mr.  H.  B.  Measures  was 
the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  T.  Johnson 
being  the  builder,  and  Mr.  A.  Yates  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Bank,  Beistol. — The  new  premises  which 
form  the  Redland  branch  of  Messrs.  Stuckey’s 
Banking  Company  are  situated  in  White 
Ladies-road.  The  building  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  6,0003.,  and  is  built  of  Monk’s 
Park  stone.  The  main  doorway,  on  each  side 
of  which  there  are  cast  bronze  tablets,  is 
7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  the  height,  from  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  being  25  ft. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  the  banking  hall,  45  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  with  fittings  of  teak  and  Spanish 
mahogany,  and  at  the  rear  are  situated  the 
manager’s  boolcrooms,  strongroom,  lavatories, 
etc.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building  is 
fitted  for  dwelling  purposes.  The  premises 
are  fitted  throughout  with  electric  light.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  R.  Milverton  Drake  & 
John  M.  Pizey,  of  Bristol. 

Customs  House,  Poet  Talbot. — The  new 
Customs  House  and  shipping  office  at  Port 
Talbot, .  which  were  recently  opened,  adjoin 
the  Port  Talbot  Railway  and  Docks  Com¬ 
pany’s  general  office  in  Station-road.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  main  entrance  leads  into  a 
hall,  having  the  shipping  office  on  the  left  and 
King’s  warehouse  and  storeroom  on  the  right. 
The  side  entrance,  in  Eagle-street,  leads  into 
the  seamen’s  waiting-room,  seamen’s  shelter, 
and  seamen’s  yard.  The  first  floor,  consisting 
of  the  long-room,  collector’s  office,  book-rooms, 
and  lavatories,  is  entirely  self-supporting  and 
fireproof,  and  is  constructed  of  rolled-steel 
joists,  overlaid  with  expanded  metal  sheets 
and  oement  concrete.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  seamen’s  yard  and  main  yard  is  laid  with 
asphalt  on  a  substratum  of  cement  concrete. 
The  engineer  responsible  for  the  building  is 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hosgood,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Port  Talbot  Railway  and  Docks  Company. 
The,  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
John  Davies  &  Sons,  contractors,  Aberavon. 
The  cost  of  the  new  building  is  1,4503. 

- *  - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Filteb,  Wedne3buby. — The  Wed- 
nesbury  Corporation  Sewerage  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  have  issued  a  report  by  Dr.  Bostock 
Hill  on  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  effluent 
from  the  new  coal  filter  at  the  sewage  works 
at  Bescot.  This  states  that  the  results  were 
in  every  sense  highly  satisfactory,  nearly  every 
sample  showing  an  improvement  on  the  pre*- 
oeding  one,  and  the  worst  result  was  a  good 
one.  The  percentage  of  purification  effected 
was  probably  as  high  as  at  any  works  under 
similar  conditions  in  the  country,  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  coal 
filter  already  laid  down,  are  recommended  to 
proceed  with  extensions  on  similar  lines.  An 
object-lesson  in  the  degree  of  purity  obtained 
was  the  fact  that  fish  which  had  been  turned 
into  the  effluent  were  thriving  there.  Messrs. 
Dod'd  &  Dodd,  of  Birmingham,  are  the 
Council’s  Engineers. 

Electeicity  Woeks,  Cabnaeyon.— The  new 
electricity  works  at  Carnarvon,  which  are 
situated  between  the  harbour  and  the  railway 
station,  were  opened  a  short  time  ago.  The 
whole  of  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  for 
the  corporation  by  the  National  Electric  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  Ltd.  The  plant  consists 
of  two  Davey-Paxman  “  Economic  ”  boilers  of 
7,000  lb.  per  hour  evaporative  capacity ;  two 
Peache  high-speed  engines  direct,  coupled  to 
two  “  Lancashire  ”  100  K.W.,  generating 

sets  with  balancer  and  booster ;  a  Hart  battery 
of  400  ampere  hours  capacity,  and  a  96  tube 
“  Green  ”,  economiser.  Cables  have  been  laid 
along  all  the  main  thoroughfares  with  exten¬ 
sions  >  into  principal  streets,  and  supply  is 
arranged  on  the  three-wire  continuous  current 


system  of  230  volts.  Fifty  services  have 
already  been  connected.  The  building,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  boiler-house,  engine-room,  batterv- 
room,  offices  etc.  is  of  a  steel  frame- 
work  of  vertical  H-section  stancheons  and 
light  steel  roof  trusses,  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  stancheons  being  filled  with  a 
screen  of  brickwork,  the  floor®  being  of  con-' 
Crete  and  expanded  metal.  The  whole  of  the 
structure  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs 
Heenan  &  Froude,  of  Manchester  and  Wor- 
°®stfr,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  S 
Wilkinson.  ' 

SoppLY>  Wallasey. — New  waterworks, 
consisting  of  a  covered  service  reservoir,  a 
tower  with  overhead  tank,  and  the  requisite- 
mains,  have  been  constructed  at  Wallasey  for 
JU'P0Sei  °f  ProvKhnS  ^at  district,  with  an 
extia  supply  of  water  from  Liscard.  The 
reservoir  has  a  containing  capacity  of  about 
four  and  a  half  million  gallons.  Without 
losing  sight  of  the  utility  of  the  workTeve?y 

haS  f"ade  to  evolve  a  structure, 

which  would  not  be  an  eyesore  or  a  detriment, 
to  the  surrounding  property,  and  accordinglv 
embankments  suitably  planted  with  shrfi.1 
have  been  formed.  The  tower  is  octagonal  in 

wWE  *nd  provided  Wlth  a  turret,  within, 
wmch  is  a  winding  staircase  to  a  platform 

level  Thtawn  IWh!fh  iSu25°  f>  fro“  the  2 
T  w  nh  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
77  *£•  Ciowther,  Gas  and  Water  Engineer  to' 
the  Council,  and  the  contract  for  the  work  was- 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Gourley. 

Electeioty  Woeks,  Beidlington.— The  new 
Bridlington  electricity  works  were  opened  on 

f  h  The  Escheme’  prepared  W  *£ 

i  •  H.  Medhurst,  who  was  appointed  consult- 
mg  engineer,  has  cost  about  30,000Z.  The 
buildings,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Matthew®, 
the  Borough  Engineer,  are  situated  in  a  cen- 
tral  position  close  to  Elms  estate,  between  the 
old  town  and  the  Quay.  Three  cables  radiate 
from  the.  works  to  the  different  centres,  and 
there  are  thirty  miles  of  cables  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  I  he  street  lighting  consists  of  410  in¬ 
candescent  lamps  of  varying  candle-power,  and 
thirty-two  arc  lamps.  Sixteen  of  the  arc 
lamps  are  12-ampere  open-type  of  1,000  candle- 
power  each,  and  the  remainder  500  candle- 
power  3-ampere  open  lamps.  The  water 
which,  in  the  process  of  excavation,  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  progress  of  the  work  has  been- 
collected  by  special  drains  into  a  large  sump 
and  is  used  for  feeding  the  boilers;  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  well-sinking.  Another 
feature  is  the  method  of  controlling  the  street 
lighting,  the  whole  of  which  is  switched  on> 
from  the  station. 


- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pbofessional  and  Business  Announcement.. 

Stuart  s  Granolithic  Stone  Company  have 
removed  their  offices  from  49,  Deansgate,  Man¬ 
chester,  to  Great  Bridgewater-street,  ’  Man¬ 
chester. 

Sandebs’.  Estate,  Denmaek  Hill. — At  their 
meeting  last  week  the  Camberwell  Borough 
Council  agreed  to  vote  a  sum  of  10,0003.  to- 
wards  the  purchase  of  the  Sanders’  Estate- 
which  a  local  committee  seek  to  acquire  as  an. 
open  space  for  the  public  benefit,  under  the 
name  of  Ruekin  Park,  in  memory  of  John. 
Ruskin,  who  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his- 
life  in  an  adjacent  house.  The  land  consists 
of  some  24  acres,  with  lawns  and  well-wooded 
grounds,  lying  on  the  western  slope  of  Den¬ 
mark  Hill,  and  has  a  frontage  of  1,000  ft.  to 
the  main  road.  The  old  detached  houses  and 
pleasure-grounds  at  Denmark  Hill  are  gradually 
giving  place  to  new  roads  and  streets.  The 
land  round  about  is  being  sold  at  a 
high  price-;  some  ground  adjoining  the 
property  in  view  has  lately  realised 
5,0003.  per  acre,  but  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Sanders’  Estate .  Mr.  Frank 
Trier’s  local  committee,  who  are  supported 
in  their  endeavours  by  the  Commons  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society,  have  succeeded  in  staying  some 
contemplated  building  operations,  with  an 
option,  to  be  exercised  within  a  certain  limit 
of  time,  of  buying  the  property  at  the  price 
of  2,0003.  per  acre;  private  contributions  to 
the  fund  already  amount  to  4,3003.  The  new 
King’s  College  Hospital  will  be  erected  on 
some  ground  contiguous  to  the  proposed: 
Ruskin  Park. 

Sheffield  Masteb  Buildebs’  Association.— 
On  the  28th  ult.  this  Association  held  its; 
annual  dinner  in.  the  hall  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange,  in  Cross  Burgess-street,  Sheffield. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Mastin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  and  he  was  supported 
by  Alderman  Wheatley,  Alderman  Jessop. 
(Huddersfield),  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike  (City  Sur¬ 
veyor),  Dr.  Scurfield  (Medical  Officer  of 
Health),  Mr.  A.  Moulson  (Bradford,  President 
of  the  Yorkshire  Builders’  Federation),  Mr. 
J.  L.  Taafe  (secretary),  and  others.  In  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  “  The  City  and  Trade  of 
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Sheffield,”  Mr.  A.  J.  Forsdike  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  building  trade  was  not  more 
directly  represented  on  the  City  Council. 
Possibly  that  was  because  the  builders  were 
too  timid  to  enter  into  such  a  sanctum  sanc¬ 
torum,  or  else  they  were  too  much  occupied  i 
their  own  businesses.  While  the  trade  of 
Sheffield  was  at  present  not  very  good,  they 
were  able  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
there  were  signs  of  an  improvement. — Aider- 
man  Wheatley  responded.  In  relation  to  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  some  of  their  officials, 
he  thoroughly  deprecated  the  parrot-cry  raised 
by  some  members  of  the  Corporation  as  to 
highly-paid  officials.  Alderman  Wheatley  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  so  much  direct 
employment  of  labour  by  the  municipal 
authority.  In  his  opinion  the  Council  did  not 
get  the  be6t  results  from  some  of  its  work¬ 
men.  He  was  not  referring  to  officials,  but 
to  the  actual  workmen.  Very  frequently  some 
of  the  latter  thought  when  they  were  employed 
by  the  Corporation  they  had  dropped  on  a  soft 
spot.  Further  reply  to  the  toast  was  made  by 
Dr.  Scurfield. — Mr.  Cook  proposed  “  The 
National  and  Yorkshire  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers.”  He  described 
the  present  condition  of  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  as  being  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Federation.  During  a  long 
spell  of  bad  trade  there  had  been 
attempt  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employees, 
but  the  aim  had  been  to  give  a  fair  day’s  pay 
for  a  fair  day’s  work.  He  hoped  that  strikes 
and  lock-outs”  would  soon  be  things  of  the 
past.  The  great  advance  in  the  principle  of 
conciliation  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  National  and  Yorkshire  Federations. 

—Alderman  Jessop,  of  Huddersfield,  e 

president  of  the  National  Federation,  j 
sponded,  and  referred  to  several  Bills 

affecting  the  building  trade  which  were 

to  come  before  Parliament.  In  the  matter  of 
the  proposal  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  he  con¬ 
tended  that  unless  there  were  also  stipulations 
as  to  a  fair  day’s  work  such  legislation  would 
be  altogether  unfair.  Mr.  A.  Moulson,  of 
Bradford,  also  responded. — The  health  of  the 
architects  and  surveyors  of  Sheffield  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Biggin,  who  declared 
that  the  great  need  to-day  in  Sheffield 
in  reference  to  building  was  not  for  houses  for 
artisans  who  were  well  off,  but  for  houses  for 
the  poorer  class  of  people  who  only  earned 
from  15s.  to  20s.  a  week.— Mr.  C.  F.  Wike 
replied,  and  congratulated  the  members  of  the 
Association  on  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
the  building  trade  was  likely  to  improve  very 
shortly,  as  was  shown  by  the  plans  deposited 
in  his  department.  It  was  noticeable  that 
thirteen  large  firms  have  given  notification  of 
extensions  to  their  works.— Messrs.  A.  E.  lur- 
nell  and  G.  R.  Wigfull  also  spoke  in  reply  to 
the  toast.— “The  Sheffield  Master  Builders' 
Association  ”  was  proposed  by  Councillor 
Dawson,  of  Huddersfield,  and  the  President, 
Mr.  A.  Mastin,  replied.— The  toast  of  ‘  The 
Visitors  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Roper,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bingham. 

Brighton  Master  Builders’  Association— 
The  twelfth  annual  dinner  of  the  Brighton 
Master  Builders’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  com¬ 
pany,  with  guests  and  master  builders,  num¬ 
bered  some  eighty.  Alderman  W.  Botting,  J.P. 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Association),  presided, 
and  the  guests  included  the  Mayor  of  Brighton 
(Alderman  F.  Blaker).  The  loyal  toasts  having 
been  honoured,  Mr.  T.  P.  Harker  proposed 
“The  Corporations  of  Brighton  and  Hove. 
In  responding,  Alderman  Blaker  congratulated 
the  Association  upon  the  strength  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  Speaking  of  the 
coming  motor  week,  he  said.  he  knew  of 
nothing  that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years  which  :vas  going  to  tend  more  to  create 
the  popularity  of  Brighton  than  that  week. 

_ Councillor  Cresswell,  who  also  responded, 

thought  the  Brighton  Corporation  had  now  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  turn  the  Aquarium 
into  a  winter  garden— The  toast  of  the  even¬ 
ing  “The  Association  of  Master  Builders/ 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Godfree.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  Association  arose  out  of  the  initia¬ 
tion  or  the  inception  of  a  strike  that  took 
place  in  Brighton  some  twelve  years  ago.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  men  who  then  struck  like  the 
builders  themselves,  were  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult  and  the  outcome— that  Association.  Re¬ 
plying  the  Chairman  said  the  Association  had 
two  branches  to  it-the  Master  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Master  Builders  Insurance 
Comnanv.  At  the  present  time  they  had 
Menty  of  funds  for  all  they  wanted  The 
Insurance  Company  had  been  exceedingly  suc¬ 
cessful  They  started  without  a  penny-piece, 
and  to-day  they  had  7,300Z.  odd  from  which  to 
pay  any  claim  that  might  be  made  upon 
them.  Their  income  last  year  was  863Z.,  and 
the  claims  made  came  to  761.  Out  of  the  7,3(M., 
some  4,000!.  had  been  invested  on  mortgage 
at  4  per  cent.  They  had  nearly  reached  8,000Z., 


and  when  they  did  he  thought  that  would  be 
quite  enough  to  protect  them.  They  had 
settled  up  everything  without  litigation. — Re¬ 
sponding  to  “The  Visitors,”  honoured  at  the 
instance  of  Councillor  Holloway,  Alderman 
Marx  facetiously  observed  that  in  the  matter 
of  bills  builders  outdid  lawyers. — Councillor 
Wilson  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,”  and  Alderman  Botting,  in  replying, 
thanked  the  committee  for  the  excellent  help 
they  always  gave  him. 

Llandudno  and  District  Building  Trades 
Employers’  Association. — The  annual  dinner 
of  the  Llandudno  and  District  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  was  held  at  Llan¬ 
dudno  on  the  23rd  ulte  Mr.  Evan  Hughes, 
chairman,  presiding.  Mr.  H.  Lever  (Liver¬ 
pool),  chairman  of  the  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  North  Wales  Builders’  Federation,  who 
alluded  to  the  necessity  for  organisation  by 
the  master  builders  in  view  of  the  perfection 
of  the  organisation  of  the  workmen,  though  he 
disclaimed  any  aggressive  spirit,  thought  the 
best  way  of  settling  disputes  was  by  discusing 
the  matters  of  difference  amicably  round  a 
table.  The  “inter-trading”  rule  had  largely 
increased  the  membership  of  the  associations 
wherever  it  had  been  adopted.  Under  it 
members  only  gave  or  took  tenders  from 
those  who  were  members  of  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  or  an  affiliated  association.  On  the 
question  of  insurance  of  workmen  also  the 
Federation  had  been  of  service,  and  the 
members  had  nqw  practically  an  assurance  in 
which  they  could  have  confidence. — Councillor 
J.  O.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  remarked  that,  notwithstanding 
the  imposing  and  beautiful  architecture  of 
the  more  modern  quarters  of  Llandudno,  the 
work  done  by  the  original  builders  of  the 
place,  compared  very  favourably  with 
it. — Mr.  G.  A.  Humphreys,  Lord  Mostyn’s 
agent,  referred  to  the  new  building  by-laws 
which  the  Council  propose  to  issue,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  some  of  them  were  not  practical : 
but  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  new  code  would  be  made  quite 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  in  all  respects  be¬ 
fore  it  came  into  operation. 

Bournemouth  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  seventh  annual  dinner  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Bournemouth  and  District 
Master  Builders’  and  Decorators’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  on  the  18th  ult.  The  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  President  (Mr.  D.  Drake),  and 
among  those  present  were  the  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  J.  Elmes  Beale,  J.P.),  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Cooper  (Chief  Sanitary  Inspector),  F.  P. 
Dolamore  (Deputy  Borough  Surveyor),  and 
T.  Doggrell  (Southampton  Master  Builders’ 
Association). 

The  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill,  1905.— The  Works  and  General  Pur¬ 
poses  Committee  of  Hackney  Borough  Council 
reported,  on  Monday,  having  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: — “That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  authority,  the  passing  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  1905,  would, 
apart  from  its  interference  with  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  tends  to  further  confuse  and  in¬ 
crease  the  working  difficulties  of  the  present 
laws  relating  to  streets  and  buildings  in  the 
Metropolis.  In  our  judgment,  the  Bill  should 
be  withdrawn  and  a  new  measure  introduced, 
consolidating  into  one  Bill  all  the  statutory 
provisions  necessary  for  governing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  streets  and  buildings,  simplifying  the 
present  laws,  and  relegating  to  the  borough 
councils  all  duties  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Parliament,  may  properly  be  entrusted  to 
them,  and  thus  relieving  the  London  County 
Council  of  some  portion  of  the  enormous 
burden  of  work  cast  upon  it.” 

Test  of  a  Fireproof  Floor  at  Halifax.— 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  James  Lord,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Halifax,  the  Stuart  Granolithic 
Stone  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  submitted 
to  actual  test  one  of  the  fireproof  floors 
erected  by  them  at  the  new  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School,  King  Cross,  Halifax,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  G.  Dalzell,  of 
Halifax.  The  portion  of  the  flooring  selected 
for  the  test,  whilst  not  the  largest  area  between 
supports,  was  undoubtedly  the  weakest  in  the 
building,  a  slab  in  an  overhanging  mezzanine 
passage,  9  ft.  clear  bearing,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  5  in.  by  3  in.  steel 
joist,  and  on  the  wall  side  by  a  2  in.  groove  in 
the  wall.  The  slab  was  put  in  during 
October,  1904,  after  the  building  had  been 
roofed  in.  The  slab  was  weighted  with  3  tons 
3  cwt.  of  cement  in  sacks,  a  net  load  of  2  owt. 
per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  deflection  at  the  centre 
of  the  slab  on  the  outside  edge  under  this 
load  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  before 
the  load  had  been  half  removed  this  deflection 
disappeared.  As  it  was  not  desired  to  cause 
any  distress  in  the  slab  the  load  was  not 
further  inoreased,  but  as  the  load  applied 


represented  more  than  double  the  probable 
future  load,  the  test  was  deemed  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  test  was  -superintended  bv 
Mr.  Goldthorp,  the  Corporation  Building 
Inspector,  and  was  watched,  on  behalf  of  the 
contractors,  by  Messrs.  Leslie.  Munro  k 
Athol  Stuart,  Mr.  A.  G.  Dalzell,  the  architect 
also  being  present. 

The  “Reck”  System  of  Heating.— Messrs. 
G.  N.  Haden  &  Sons  (Trowbridge)  write  that 
they  are  the  sole,  agents  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  this  system  of  heating,  Messrs.  James 
Boyd  &  Son  having  control  of  the  patents 
under  Messrs.  Haden’s  licence  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  only. 

Proposed  Church  Restoration,  Ramsgate.- 
A  public  meeting  was  held  recently  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ramsgate,  to  consider  proposals 
for  the  restoration  of  St.  George’s  Church. 
Reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  church, 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Page,  of  Ramsgate,  who  is  acting  with  Mr. 
Caroe  in  regard  to  St.  George’s  Church,  were 
submitted. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee— The 
Committee  conducted  a  series  of  official  tests 
on  Wednesday.  Amongst  those  present 
were :  —Mr.  Gavey,  Chief  Engineer,  General 
Post  Office ;  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home 
Office ;  and  the  Engineer  from  H.M.  Office  of 
Works.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  represented  the 
Council  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Chairman 
and  Hon.  Secretary,  and  several  members  of 
the  executive  were  in  attendance.  The  first 
test  was  with  an  asbestic  brick  plastered  par¬ 
tition,  3  in.  thick,  intended  to  afford  full  pro¬ 
tection,  and  with  a  9-in.  wall  of  the  same 
special  brick.  The  fire  test  of  four  hours  was 
followed  by  the  application  of  water  through 
a  steam  fire  engine.  The  second  test  was  with 
polished  and  opaque  wire-glass  casements,  in¬ 
tended  to  afford  temporary  protection.  They 
were  subjected  to  a  fire  test  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  followed  by  the  application  of 
water.  The  third  test  was  with  a  thin  2£-in.  slab 
partition,  intended  to  attain  the  full  protec¬ 
tive  classification  for  thin  work  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  During  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
some  private  tests  were  also  made  with 
sprinkler  heads,  and  with  an  automatic  fire 
alarm  system.  The  official  reports  on  these 
tests  will  be  issued  in  April. 

- *-♦-* - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Aberdeen  Painters’  Strike— The  Aberdeen 
house  and  shop  painters,  numbering  250,  came 
out  on  sti’ike  on  the  1st  inst.,  their  demand  lor 
a  standard  rate  of  8d.  per  hour  and  an  advance 
on  the  country  rate  of  pay  being  refused. 


legal. 

SCAFFOLDER’S  ACTION  AGAINST 
BUILDER. 

The  case  of  Coker  v.  Green  came  before 
It.  Justice  Darling  and  a  special  jury,  in  the 
ling’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  1st  inst.— an 
ction  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages 
gainst  the  defendant  for  personal  injuries 
istained  through  the  alleged  negligence 
efendant’s  servant.  The  defence  was  a  denial 
f  liability.  . 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Bowen  Davis 
ppeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Mon  g 
bearman,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Rowlatt  for  the 
efendant.  ., 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  opening  the  case, 
eat  the  plaintiff  was  a  eoaffolder,  and  he ml 
lie  defendant,  Mr.  T.  L.  Green,  a 
nd  contractor,  for  damages  for  P  , 

1  juries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  through 
le  negligence  of  the  defendant  s  servan  . 
efendant  was  engaged  in  building  a 
ffiool  in  Boundary-lane.  At  the  time  of  t 
ccident  the  building  had  been  .taken  up  to 
le  third  story.  A  great  deal  of  iron  .  n 
sed,  according  to  the  modern 
ystem,  and  girders  placed  111  r7ar„rpt„ 

'here  the  floors  would  be.  1 Con  1  ^ 

'ere  used  in  order  to  make  the  build  ng  h 
roof.  Then  there  was  what  was  ^ 
entering — that  was  to  say,  beards  w  P  ^ 
nder  the  places  where  the  concrete  ^  whilo 
lid.  These  were  to  sustain  the  co 
;  was  hardening  and  getting  set.  ^ 

ion  in  this  case  was  that,  at  th 1  tune  on 
ccident  which  occurred,  the  concrete  w 
reen,  was  made  of  improper  materials  • 
'as  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  carr^ 
ecessary  weight  such  as  a  s  f  iff  ffas 

oncrete  floor  ought  to  do.  in  P  builder, 
1  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  rvices 

nd,.  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  his^rv^ 
'ere  borrowed  by  the  foreman  ..  Uj  and 
10  well-known  manufacturer  of  1  g  J  torl 

eating  apparatus,  to  help  to  hoist 
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,r  Ppar30n  was  putting  in  the  various  floors, 
-taf  radiators  weighed  from  5  cwt.  to  6  cwt 
if  went  to  the  top  floor  with 

TfeJr  man  named  Ward,  for  the  purpose 
KS5  the  radiators  down  on  to  the  con- 
0  T  ^nd  while  the  radiators  were  being 
BP’ /  ’  a  piece  of  concrete,  the  concrete 
RjyS  M).  Ward  being  killed 
Id  the  Plaintiff  sustaining  a  fractured  skull 
d  nther  injuries.  The  plaintiff' s  case  was 
S  the  defendant,  through  his  foreman,  had 
!  rirht  to  invite  him  to  go  about  this 
rtirnlar  work  with  the  radiators.  Another 
I  complaint  was  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
Cts  put  up  to  prevent  the  concrete  expand- 
intr  and  weakening.  .  .  .  .  , 

Phas  Coker,  the  plaintiff,  examined,  said  on 
lanuarr  27  lant  je“r.  tlls  day  “f  the  “““de”4. 
i®  wa/  working  for  the  defendant.  In  the 
evening  he  did  some  work  for  Mr.  Pearson. 
Ward  Mr.  Pearson’s  foreman,  engaged  him  to 
help  to  hoist  the  radiators  to  the  third  floor.  The 
winch  gear,  and  tackle  belonged  to  the  defen¬ 
dant  He  had  that  day  assisted  to  hoist  some 
landing  stones  on  to  the  third  floor.  After  he 
had  unhooked  the  tackle  the  floor  gave  way,  he 
and  Ward  fell  through,  and  witness  went  to 
the  bottom,  sustaining  serious  injuries.  His 
wages  at  the  time  from  the  defendant  were 
ifa  3d.  a  week.  He  afterwards  went  back 
into  the  service  of  the  defendant  as  a  watch¬ 
man  at  11.  Is.  a  week. 

I  Cross-examined,  ,  ,  , 

I  At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  had  been 

I"  working  on  the  school  house  for  sixteen 
months.  He  did  not  know  that  all  the  centering 
had  been  removed  from  the  floor  the  day 
before  the  accident.  Witness  had  been 

K  promised  by  Mr.  Pearson’s  foreman  5s.  for 
■helping  to  raise  the  radiators. 

■  F.  G.  Anderson,  examined,  said  that  on 
I  January  27,  last  year,  he  was  in  the  employ- 
■  ment  of  the  defendant  as  a  general  labourer, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  building  in  question. 
He  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  third  floor.  His  duty  was  to 
measure  the  concrete  and  lay  it  down.  The 

Eroportions  he  gauged  in  that  way  were  three 
arrel-loads  of  coke  breeze,  two  of  broken 
brick,  one  of  sand,  and  a  bag  of  cement.  The 
bag  of  cement  weighed  about  2  cwt.  He  knew 
the  piece  of  floor  that  fell — it  was  about-  the 
last  section  which  was  put  in. 

Cross-examined, 

It  was  not  rotten  stuff  that  was  laid  down. 
It  took  about  a  month  for  concrete  to 
thoroughly  harden. 

Mr.  G.  Heed,  a  hot-water  engineer  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Pearson,  examined,  said  he 
visited  the  building  the  day  following  the 
accident,  and  selected  a  piece  of  the  concrete 
for  analysis.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he 
went  again  to  the  board  school  and  noticed 
that  the  floor  in  question  had  split  right  across. 
Cross-examined, 

He  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
'  who  wanted  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Ernest  William  Crickmay,  an  archi- 
,  tect  and  surveyor,  practising  in  Mincing-lane, 
E.C.,  examined,  said  that,  acting  on  instruc¬ 
tions,  he  visited  the  scene  of  the  accident  on 
February  3  last  year.  He  was  shown  a  section 
of  the  floor  that  fell.  He  had  sampled  a  piece 
of  the  concrete  that  had  fallen;  it  would 
have  been  good  concrete  if  made  according  to 
toe  specification.  On  examination,  he  found 
the  concrete  was  made  of  breeze,  not  coke 
breeze.  The  finer  the  stuff  used  in  the  making 
of  concrete  the  longer  it  took  to  set.  With 
concrete  such  as  that  the  centering  ought  not 
tohave  been  moved  in  less  than  fourteen  days. 
The  piece  of  concrete  handed  to  him  by  the 
foreman  was  very  wet,  and  was  green  con¬ 
crete.  The  floor  would  have  become  a  good 
floor  in  time.  There  was  nothing  to  complain 
of  m  the  floor  itself, 
i  Cross-examined, 

His  objection  to  the  concrete  was  that  the 
breeze  was  too  fine,  and  finer  than  that  in 
the  specification.  In  the  piece  of  concrete  he 
had  examined  there  was  no  brick  or  clean 
broken  coke.  It  wag  an  improper  thing  to  do 
to  put  any  weight  on  concrete  until  it  was 
properly  hardened. 

Mr.  Warwick  Husband,  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  practising  at  No.  33,  Old  Queen- 
street,  Westminster,  examined,  said  he  had 
beard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  and,  in 
substance  and  in  detail,  agreed  with  it. 

uther  evidence  having  been  given,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  s  case  closed. 

Mr.  Rowlatt  then  submitted  that  there  was 
bo  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  the  jury,  be- 
rause  it  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiff’s  wit- 
w»ses  that  the  concrete  would  ultimately  have 
n  good  concrete.  The  whole  question,  there¬ 
'll’  was  whether  the  defendant  was  respon- 
'K,e  I-,  .  Pontiff  having  gone  on  the  cpn- 
rere  while  it  wag  green.  He  contended  that 
E®""  no  duty  cast  on  the  defendant’s 
L“an  warn  Mr.  Pearson’s  men  against 
going  on  the  concrete. 


Mr.  Thompson  argued  that  there  was  a  case 
to  go  to  the  jury.  The  defendant’s  foreman 
was  the  only  person  who  could  have  a  full 
and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  floor  in  question. 

His  lordship  ruled  that  there  was  some 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  on  that  point,  but  on 
no  other.  The  whole  case  as  to  improper 
material  was  therefore  gone. 

Mr.  Sheai-man  then  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant.  He  submitted  that 
the  accident  was  not  due  to  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  or,  his  foreman,  but 
that  the  plaintiff  contributed  to  the  accident 
by  his  own  negligence. 

Mr.  Gilson,  defendant’s  foreman,  examined, 
said  the  centering  was  struck  the  day  before 
the  accident.  The  concrete  was  then  perfectly 
safe  for  anyone  to  walk  upon,  but  it  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  great  weight. 
Plaintiff  knew  perfectly  well  that  nothing 
should  have  been  put  on  the  concrete  at  all. 

Cross-examined, 

When  the  stones  were  hoisted  up  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  accident,  he  had  the  floor 
covei’ed  up  with  boards. 

George  Dutton,  a  ecaffolder,  also  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendant,  gave  evidence 
generally  corroborating  that  of  the  last 
witness. 

In  the  result  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  and  judgment  was  entered 
accordingly. 


ACTION  BY  ARCHITECT  FOR  FEES. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the' 
9th  inst.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  before 
Mi'.  Justice  Jelf  and  a  common  jury,  of  the 
case  of  Hodges  v.  Bernstein — an  action  by  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hodges,  an  architect  and 
surveyoi-,  against  the  defendant,  Mr.  Alexander 
Bernstein,  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  to 
recover  5783.  2s.  Id.  for  monies  expended  and 
fees  for  professional  services  rendered  to  the 
defendant.  The  defendant  denied  liability. 

Mr.  Spencer-Bower,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Warren 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Montague 
Shearman,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cannot  for  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Spencer-Bower,  in  opening  the  case, 
said  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  practising  in  John- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  and  he  claimed 
to  be  particularly  skilled  in  the  designing  of 
theatres.  Before  practising  on  his  own 
account  the  plaintiff  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  advising  officers  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  respect  of  theatres  and  music-halls, 
and  he  also  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  before 
that  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  defendant  was  a  boot  and  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer  in  a  large  way  of  business,  having  an 
office  in  Moor-lane,  and  residing  at  Harlesden. 
Defendant  owned  land  at  Ilford  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  on  which  he  wished  to  have  theatres  built. 
The  main  part  of  the  present  claim  was  for 
architect’s  fees  in  designing  and  executing 
plans,  and  for  work  done  in  connexion  with 
the  defendant’s  proposed  theatre  at  Ilford.  In 
respect  of  that  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  sum 
of  553 3.  10s.  3d.  For  like  services  in  respect 
of  the  erection  of  a  theatre  on  the  defendant’s 
land  at  Edmonton  the  plaintiff’s  original 
claim  was  for  323.  19s.  3d.,  but  this  was  now 
reduced  to  243.  11s.  lOd.  These  two  sums  to¬ 
gether  made  a  total  of  5783.  2s.  Id.  Of  the 
larger  claim  of  5533.  10s.  3d.,  4943.  2s.  7d.  was 
for  architect’s  commission  of  3  per  cent,  on 
the  lowest  estimate  of  16,4713.  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Waring  &  Gillow  for  the  erection  of 
the  Ilford  theatre.  This  charge  was  according 
to  the  professional  scale  settled  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  as  being  fair 
to  charge  the  client.  In  the  event  of  the 
works  proceeding  to  completion,  5  per  cent, 
was  the  recognised  fee,  but  where  they  only 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  preparation  of  plans, 
2£  per  cent,  was  the  proper  charge,  with 
another  £  per  cent,  added  if  the  architect  pro¬ 
cured  tenders.  That  was  how  the  3  per  cent, 
was  charged  on  the  lowest  estimate  received. 
The  other  items  in  that  account  were  charged 
for  interviews  with  the  local  authorities,  and 
so  forth.  As  regarded  the  Ilford  claim,  the 
defence  was.  this :  — There  was  no  allegation 
that  the  fees  charged  were  not  fair  and  reason¬ 
able,  but,  of  course,  that  did  not  remove 
from  the  plaintiff  the  onus  of  proving  that 
they  were  fair  and  l’easonable.  There  was 
also  no  allegation  that  the  work  was  done  un¬ 
successfully  or  lxegligently.  Negatively,  what 
the  defendant  did  say  was  that  the  work  was 
not  done  for  or  at  his  request.  Then,  affirma¬ 
tively,  the  defendant  said  that,  if  the  work 
was  done,  it  was  done  upon  the  instructions 
of  ono  Cuthbert  Simkin.  The  plaintiff 
would  prove  that  the  work  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  defendant,  and  he  would  also 
prove  the  reasonableness  of  the  charges  made. 
On  the  Edmonton  part  of  the  claim  the  defence 


Yf3  •*ft,aI1I  There>  the  defendant 

admitted  that  he  did  instruct  the  plaintiff,  but 
as  to  the  claim  for  monies  expended  for  the 
proposed  theatre,  -and  in  respect  of  this  work 
the  defendant  said  he  had  paid  the  plaintiff 
40  guineas,  and  that,  as  the  work  never  went 
forward,  he  was  under  no  further  liability  to 
the  plaintiff  for  this  work  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  letters.  The  answer  of 
the  plaintiff  to  that  was  that  defendant  in¬ 
structed  him  long  before  June,  1903,  to  make 
surveys  of  the  plot,  and  that  he  did  so.  The 
charge  for  that  was  only  about  23.  or  33.  Then 
defendant  started  a  scheme  for  building  a 
two-tier  house,  and  there  was  53.  odd  due  for 
plans  in  that  connexion.  Then  defendant 
started  another  scheme,  still  for  a  two-tier 
house,  but  there  was  an  alteration  of  the 
frontage  and  an  alteration  of  the  stage.  In  re¬ 
spect  of  that  scheme  there  were  fees  due  of 
about  153.  These  items  made  up  the  243.  odd 
he  (counsel)  had  mentioned  before.  The 
40  guineas  which  defendant  had  paid  was  for 
work  done  in  respect  of  a  third  scheme  which 
defendant  had  for  a  three-tier  house.  The 
defendant  had  never  paid  the  plaintiff  for  the 
work  done  in  connexion  with  No.  1  and  No  2 
schemes. . 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  a  great  mass 
of  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  parties,  during  the  course  of  which  his 
lordship  remarked  that  the  real  point  seemed 
to  be  which  of  these  two  gentlemen— Simkin 
™  the  defendant— employed  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Shearman  admitted,  assuming  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  from  some¬ 
body,  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  R.I  B  A 
scale  for  the  work  done  at  Ilford. 

Mr.  Spencer-Bower  said  the  question  for 
the  jury  was  whether  the  work  was  done  for 
the  defendant  on  his  instructions  or  not. 

The  plaintiff,  having  given  evidence  sub¬ 
stantially  bearing  out  counsel’s  statement  in 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Shearman,  said  he 
was  employed  by  the  defendant  all  the  way 
through  the  transactions  in  question.  He  did 
send  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Ilford  District 
firUni  the  plans  of  the  proposed  theatre  at 
Ilford  enclosed  in  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
he  was  sending  them  on  behalf  of  his  client, 
Mr.  Simkin,  as  representing  the  Theatre 
syndicate;  For  reasons  of  his  own,  the  defen¬ 
dant  did  not  wish  his  name  to  appear  on  the 
drawings,  and  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  drawings  Mr.  Simkin’s  name  was  to  be 
put  upon  them.  The  Edmonton  Theatre  plans 
were  prepared  for  the  defendant  on  his  in¬ 
structions.  The  defendant  was  the  freeholder 
of  the  land  at  Ilford  upon  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  the  theatre,  and  witness  was 
aware  that  Simkin  had  entered  into  a  build¬ 
ing  agreement  to  build  the  theatre  for  10,0003. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  and  a.t 
the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case, 

Mr.  Shearman,  in  opening  the  defendant’s 
case,  said  it  was  one  which  involved  a  mass 
of  documents.  He  contended  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  case  was  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  which  had  passed  between  the  parties, 
and  these  letters  showed,  not  once,  but  fifty 
times,  that  the  story  the  plaintiff  told  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  retained  by  the  defendant  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  facts.  The  plaintiff  knew 
that  the  defendant  was  selling  his  land  to  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  the  company 
erecting  the  theatre.  Defendant  had  not  re¬ 
tained  the  plaintiff  to  do  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  contended  that  the  action  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bernstein,  the  defendant, 
gave  evidence  as  to  purchasing  the  land  at 
Ilford  in  May,  1902,  and  the  land  at  Edmon¬ 
ton  in  the  following  September.  He  had  sug¬ 
gested  building  some  shops  on  the  land  at 
Ilford,  but  a  Mr.  Ford  had  suggested  that 
he  should  build  a  theatre  upon  it.  He  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  Ford  to  prepare  some  plans,  and 
this  Mr.  Ford  did  for  an  agreed  fee  of 
103.  10s.  Witness  always  gave  his  orders  in 
writing.  Mr.  Ford  introduced  him  to  a  Mr. 
Danvers,  and  the  latter  introduced  him  to 
Simkin.  Simkin  afterwards  brought  the 
plaintiff  to  him.  He  had  not  at  any  time  in¬ 
structed  or  retained  the  plaintiff  as  his 
architect. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  coun¬ 
sel  and  the  addresses  of  counsel,  his  lordship 
in  summing-up  told  the  jury  that  before  the 
plaintiff  could  possibly  recover  a  verdict  he 
must  satisfy  them  that  all  along,  during  the 
whole  of  these  transactions,  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bargain  between  him  and  the  de^ 
fendant  that  he  should  do  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  defendant,  and  that  the  defendant 
should  pay  him  for  it. 

The  jury,  after  fifteen  minutes’  delibera¬ 
tion,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

His  Lordship  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
verdict,  and  thought  that  any  other  would 
have  been  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the 
defendant  on  all  issues  with  costs. 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 


3,002  of  1904. — 0.  Neumeister  and  W. 

Neumeister  :  Metal  Plates  for  Lining 
Roofings. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  a  roofing  plate, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  provide 
a  lining  for  the  roofing  employed  in  separat¬ 
ing  walls,  chimneys,  and  the  like.  The  im¬ 
provement  consists  essentially  of  a  metal 
plate,  which  is  provided  at  one  of  its  longer 
edges  with  an  angularly  projecting  outward 
extension,  while  to  its  upper  part  a  rib  is 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  engagement  with 
the  ordinary  roofing  plates,  on  the  bottom  of 
each  of  which  there  is  the  usual  rib,  which 
enters  the  groove  of  the  rib. 

2,797  of  1904. — A.  B.  Reck  :  Hot-water  Heat¬ 
ing  Apparatus. 

A  hot-water  heating  system,  wherein  steam  is 
introduced  into  the  rising  water  pipe,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  tank  connected  directly  with  the  re¬ 
turn  pipe,  and  also  by  means  of  pipes  with 
the  steam  space  of  the  separator  and  with  the 
rising  water  pipe  at  a  point  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  delivery  end  of  the  steam  pipe. 

4,262  of  1904. — J.  Foster  :  Gates  and  Gate 
Fittings  in  Shop  and  other  Doorways. 

A  gate  for  guarding  shop  and  other  doorways, 
entrances,  and  passages,  which  consists  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  posts  pivotally  fitted  in  a  box  or 
trough  sunk  or  let  into  the  ground,  the  said 
gate  posts  being  adapted  to  be  operated  at 
will,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the 
posts  can  be  turned  down  to  lie  horizontally 
within  the  box  and  to  be  turned  up  to  stand 
approximately  vertical,  the  gate  being  either 
collapsible  and  adapted  to  be  lowered  with  the 
posts  into1  the  box  and  raised  with  them  out 
of  the  box  or  collapsible  and  detachable  from 
the  posts  or  non-collapsible  and  detachable. 
5,250  of  1904. — F.  Smith:  Springs  and  Pivots 
for  Doors. 

This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  door 
springs  which  contain  floor  spring  checks,  and 
the  objects  of  the  invention  are  to  enable  one  to 
make  the  floor  spring-box,  which  contains  the 
mechanism,  of  a  narrower  and  shallower  pat¬ 
tern  than  hitherto  employed,  and  to  make  the 
action  so  that  the  door  can  fold  flat  back  in 
the  same  plane  as  when  the  door  is  closed, 
and  by  a  slight  change  the  action  can  be 
altered  so  as  to  allow  the  door  to  open  to 
the  right  or  left  hand.  To  attain  these>  re¬ 
sults  the  spring  is  worked  by  an  upright 
spindle  and  cam  action  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  spring  slide  is  connected  with  the  check 
action  by  means  of  collapsible  tongs  or  links 
working  on  a  fixed  centre,  and  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  action  is  reversed,  the  check  acting 
as  the  door  closes. 

6,106  of  1904.— W.  F.  Spratt  and  R.  Curson  : 
Form  and  Arrangement  of  Legs  or  Supports 
to  Chairs  and  the  like. 

To  so  alter  the  present  legs  or  supports  of 
chairs  and  the  like  by  substituting  for  those 
at  the  front,  back,  or  side  of  any  or  all  com¬ 
binations  of  same,  metallic  or  other  supports 
bolted  or  fixed  to  the  bottom,  side,  front,  or 
back,  formed  or  shaped  in  such  a  manner.,  that 
a  space  is  created  between  each  two  chairs, 
when  placed  side  by  side  in  rows,  that  can 
be  utilised  for  hats,  garments,  umbrellas,  and 
the  like. 

6  379  of  1904.— W.  Miller  :  Cooking  Ranges. 
According  to  this  invention  an  oven  is  formed 
in  front  of  the  back  covings  of  the  range,  and 
to  extend  beyond  the  back  coves  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  space  usually  allocated  to  the  boiler 
flue  and  over  the  usual  open  fire  flue  or 
directly  over  the  hob,  and  such  oven  is  heated 
by  carrying  the  flue  from  the  hot  water 
boiler,  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  up  each 
side  of  the  oven,  such  vertical  flues  being  pre¬ 
ferably  zig-zagged  or  baffled  to  direct  the  heat 
forward  and  rearward,  or  aproximately 
diagonally  across  the  two  compartments  into 
which  the  oven  is  preferably  divided. 

8  131  of  1904.— T.  Fennell  :  Window  Frames. 

A  compound  window  frame,  comprising  an 
eixterior  frame  which  is  secured  to  the  build¬ 
ing  an  interior  frame  fitting  within  the 
exterior  frame  and  adapted  to  turn  upwards 
about  hinges  secured  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  exterior  frame  or  to  be  entirely  removable 
from  the  exterior  frame,  the  weight  of  said 
sliding  sashes  being  counterbalanced  by 
means  of  spring  balanoes  which  are  secured 
to  the  interior  frame. 

8  190  of  1904. — H.  H.  Hodkin:  Combined 
’ Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Wash  Boiler,  Bath, 
and  other  Attachments. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  kitchen 
range-,  having  a  bottom  grate  capable  of 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made 


lateral  movement  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion,  or  equivalent  means,  and  of  an  open 
top  boiler  having  means  of  access  through  a 
hinged  door  at  the  side  of  the  jamb;  of  a 
sink  having  a  supply  cistern  and  a  bath  which 
turns  upon  its  outlet  fitting. 

8,191  of  1904. — E.  Birch:  Slopsinks. 

A  slopsink, .  consisting  of  a  tank  divided  into 
two  chambers  by  a  perforated  partition,  one 
of  the  said  chambers  serving  to  receive  the 
liquid  containing  fatty  matter,  and  the  other 
to  reoeive  and  drain  off  the  liquid  freed 
therefrom. 

9,699  of  1904.— R.  J.  Lines  and  A.  J.  Lines: 
Machine  for  Cutting  Wood  or  other  like 
Material  to  an  Angle,  Bevel,  Mitre  Square, 
or  other  Desired  Shape. 

A  machine  for  cutting  wood  or  other  like 
material,  consisting  of  a  main  frame  provided 
with  a  front  horizontal  table,  vertically 
arranged,  and  rotatable  discs  mounted  in  the 
ends  of  the  main  frame,  and  connected  by  a 
horizontal  support  arranged  rearwardly  of  the 
table,  a  rack  bar  connected  with  said  support 
and  movable  longitudinally  thereof,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  depending  cutter  blades,  and  means 
for  operating  said  rack  bar. 

14,103  of  1904. — G.  Tippel:  Door  Closers. 

A  door  closer,  consisting  of  the  combination 
of  a  roller,  housing  for  the  same,  means  for 
fixing  said  housing  on  the  door,  a  race  having 
a  helically  rising  working  surface,  and 
arrestment  places  on  the  same,  and  means  for 
adjusting  the  height  of  said  race. 

14,183  of  1904.— G.  Conti- Vecchi  :  Process  of 
and  Means  for  the  Impregnation  of  Wood 
with  Antiseptic  and  like  Substances  or 
Liquids. 

The  process  which  is  the  object 'of  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  entirely  based  upon  the  principle  of 
capillary  action  and  atmospheric  pressure.  By 
the  submersion ’under  atmospheric  pressure  in 
a  liquid  at  a  higher  temperature  than  100  deg. 
C.  (bath  of  vapourisation  or  dehydration), 
nearly  all  the  water  filling  up  the  pores  of 
the  wood  is  extracted.  This  escapes  in  the 
form  of  steam,  producing  an  ebullition  of  the 
bath  liquid,  and  by  the  successive  submersion 
at  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  liquid  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  100  deg.  C.  (bath  absorption 
or  impregnation),  the  wood  is  impregnated 
with  this  liquid.  The  water  vapours  occupy¬ 
ing  the  pores  of  the  wood  on  recooling  are 
condensed,  and  leave  a  space  which  the  liquid 
goes  to  fill  up  by  the  action  of  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure,  aided  by  the  absorbent  and 
capillary  action  of  the  wood. 

20,981  of  1904. — C.  Wolff  :  Swing  Windows. 

A  fastening  for  swing  windows,  comprising  a 
fastening  lever  on  the  swing  frame  under 
spring  influence,  operated  by  means  of  a  cord, 
a  releasing  device,  pivotally  jointed  to  the 
lever,  and  a  catch  adapted  to  fasten  the  win¬ 
dow  in  the  closed  position,  and  to  be  re¬ 
leased  by  the  releasing  device,  which  com¬ 
prises  a  U-shaped  lever  turning  freely  with 
its  parallel  arms  on  a  pivot  of  the  fastening 
lever,  whilst  the  catch  which  is  forced  auto¬ 
matically  into  the  fastening  position  has  a 
recess  extending  to  a  crosspiece  on  the  re¬ 
leasing  device,  and  in  which  this  crosspiece 
engages  in  or  to  effect  the  removal  or  raising 
of  the  catch  to  release  the  window. 

12,708  of  1904.— F.  Harrison:  Fireproof 
Floorings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofs. 

The  construction  of  fireproof  floors,  ceilings, 
and  roofs,  provided  with  iron  joists,  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  consisting  in  the  use  of  main  and 
auxiliary  blocks,  the  said  main  blocks  span¬ 
ning  the  space  between  the  joist,  and  rabbeted 
on  the  meeting  sides  so  that  one  block  forms 
a  part  support  to  an  adjacent  block. 

8,504  of  1904.— -W.  Glossop  :  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Stone. 

A  sanitary  or  hygienic  artificial  stone  for  pav¬ 
ing  and  general  constructive  purposes,  and 
having  permanent  disinfectant  or  antiseptic 
properties  by  reason  of  the  incorporation  with 
its  ingredient  materials,  at  any  convenient 
stage  of  its  manufacture,  of  a  suitable  dis¬ 
infectant  or  antiseptic  substance. 

9,502  of  1904.— C.  W.  Gregory,  jun.  :  Compres¬ 
sible  Packing  for  Wood  Block  Road  Paving. 
A  compressible  packing  for  wood  block  pav¬ 
ing,  comprising  one  or  more  layers  of  tarred 
and  corrugated  paper  enclosed  in  a  tarred 
cardboard  case  wrapped  in  canvas,  and 
stitched  or  sewn  together,  and  finally  dipped 
in  tar. 

14,527  of  1904. — J.  E.  Schnuetgen  :  Plates  or 
Slabs  for  Partitions  for  Buildings. 

This  invention  relates  to  plates  or  slabs .  for 
partitions  for  buildings.  These  partitions  for 
dividing  rooms  or  spaces  in  buildings  are 
manufactured  from  pumice  stone  50  parts, 
cement  15  parts,  volcanic  sand  15  parts, 
hydraulic  lime  water  20  parts. 


Scaffold  jor  use  m  the  Construction  of  Con¬ 
crete  Floors. 

Centring  or  scaffold  for  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  concrete  floors,  characterised  by  a  re¬ 
volving  catch  fitted  to  each  hook  of  the  iron 
support,  which  automatically  causes  wedge-like 
pressure,  and  by  turning  the  catch,  which  is 
provided  with  a  notch,  upwards  occasions  a 
lowering  of  the  iron  support  into  the  slot  of 
the  hook. 

27,527  of  1904. — F.  R.  Heise:  Lining  jor 
Shafts  or  Wglls. 

This  consists  in  providing  segments  or  rings 
for  lining  shafts  with  inward  corrugations  or 
the  like  to  strengthen  them  against  lateral 
pressure,  and  without  horizontal  strengthen¬ 
ing  ribs  to  decrease  the  casting  stresses,  and 
in  order  to  allow  of  a  greater  thickness  being 
employed  with  increased  resisting  capacity. 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 
February  25. — By  T.  W.  Offin  (at  Hockley). 
Hockley,  Essex. — “  Barton’s  Farm,"  231  a.  0  r. 

lp,i.,p .  £1,800 

February  27.— By  John  Bott  &  Sons. 

Herne  Hill.— 11,  Gubyon-av.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

82.,  e.r.  52 1 .  475 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Ealing. — 11,  Leopold-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

101.  10s..  p .  1,400 

Chiswick. — 151,  153,  and  155,  Devonshire-rd., 

f. ,  y.r.  45 1.  10s .  355- 

Action. — 28  to  31,  Holland-ter.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g. r.  122.,  e.r.  and  y.r.  1052.  6s .  310 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Hyde  Park. — Hyde  Park-st.,  i.g.r.  822.,  ut. 

29|  yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  li“» 

South  wick- cres.,  i.g.r.  402.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

42.  10s .  375 

Bv  Jenkins  &  Sons. 

Lewisham.— 218,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  u.t.  53 

yrs.,  g  r.  152.,  p .  "on 

1,  Tressillian-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  62. 3s.6d.,p.  380 

New  Cross.— 11,  Amersham-vale,  f.,  y.r.  242. . .  4UU 
Deptford.— 88  and  91,  Brookmill-rd.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  72.,  w.r.  672.  12s . 60fr 

Brockley.— 37,  39,  41,  and  43,  Harefield-rd., 

u.t.  67  yrs.,  g  r.  192.  8s.,  y.r.  1542 .  l.W 

131  and  133,  Malpas-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

82.10s.,  y.r.  562 . m 

New  Cross.— 96,  98,  and  100,  Shardloes-rd., 
u.t.  59  yrs  .  g.r.  122. 10s.,  y.r.  9 21.  . . . .  -  ■ 
Eotherhithe.— 77  and  79,  Vemey-rd.,  u.t.  72 

yrs.,  g.r.  102.,  w.r.  572.  4s . 

By  Fred  Varley  &  Son. 

Finsbury  Park.— 432,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  u.t. 

62  yrs.,  g.r.  102.  10s.,  e.r.  752.. .  w 

By  Ventom.  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

City  of  London.— 8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill, 
area  1,800  ft.,  let  for  80  yrs.  at  per  annum 
City  of  London.— 54  to  62,  New  Broad-st., 
area  14,000  ft.,  building  lease  for  80  yrs., 

let  at  per  annum .  1 

February  28.— By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 

South  Lambeth.— Wandsworth-rd..  etc.,  f.g. 

rents  7382.,  reversion  in  80  yrs.  (in  lots). .  le»wl> 
By  Flint,  Pitt.  &  Durbridge. 

Highgate.— Archway-rd.,  f.g.  rents  2122.  8s.,  ^ 

reversion  in  76  yrs . 

By  Frith,  Garland,  &  Co. 

Hornsey.— 36,  Priory -av.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  82.,  38& 

e.r.  402 . 

15,  Mulkern-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  52.,  w.r. 

292.  18s . 

By  Alfred  Preeoe  &  Son. 

Bayswater. — 53,  Archer-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g-r. 

72.  7s.,  e.r.  502 . V  'ii 

Stoke  Newington.— 9,  Broughton-rd.,  u.t.  os 

yrs.,  g.r.  62.  6s.,  y.r.  352 . 

By  T.  B.  WESTACOTT. 

Kentish  Town.— 1 10,  A  llcroft-rd.,  u.t.  60*  yrs., 

g.r..  72.  7s.,  y  r.  362 . . 

47,  Hartland-rd ,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  62.  os.,  ^ 

59^  WUles-Vd.,' u.t.'iiliVn.,  ® 

Holloway. — 45.  Medina-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.  •  ^ 

Stoke  Newington. — 6,  Brighton-rd.,  u.t.  56*  ^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  e.r.  382 . 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Leyton.— Shelley-rd  ,  a  plot  of  freehold  build-  ;65 

ing  land  . 

By  F.  W ARMAN. 

Highbury. -95,  Highbury  New-pk.,  u.t.  44 yrs.,  ^ 

g.r.  92..  e.r.  802.  -:x; .  1,470 

33  and  35,  Highbury-pk.,  f..  e.r.  1VH.  •••• 

188,  Bighbury-hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  01.,  33() 

Hoxton.— 150,'  'New  '  North- rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  ^ 

3,  gSouth-st.’’  u.t.  422  yrs.,  g.r.  62.  6s. ;  also  ^ 

i.g.r.  12.  14s. . . 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Tottenham.— 3  to  9,  Compton-ter.,  u.t.  yrs.,  700 

g.r.  402.  5s.,  y.r.  1632.  16s.. 

129  and  131,  Compton-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  gn.  16q 

102.  10s.,  y.r.  482  2s.  . •••••■  1 

65,  67,  69,  and  71.  Vernon-rd.,  u.t.  J4  yrs  ,  220, 

Edmonton1— S' ll/' 16-  and  18,  Giipin-cres.,  ^ 
u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  222.,  y.r.  932.  12s.  — 

1,  2,  and  3,  Linton  Broadway  (s),  u.t.  vz  yr..,  l20 

gr.  242.,  y.r.  812.  . . 

March  1. — By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co 

Worplesdon,  Surrey.  —Pitch-pl.,  a  freenom  42Q 

cottage  and  plot  of  land,  y.r.  . 

Bv  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Mile  End.— 25,  Morgan-st.,  u.t.  34*  yrs.,  8-n  gl(> 

8  andyio,  Anti'li-rd!,'  u.t.  62*  yrs.,  g-r.  SI.,  ^ 
y.r.  642 . 
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* .yr.3'.' 

J*»  ut»Kfs7\f5a  ios .  600 

LilrS-a  j  crertw-pk.  50„ 

Woolwich.— Ang  19  to  26  yrs .  2,430 

Jgl  V  4-  “  *  4,490 

J8SKS* ' ® •  a-  in  6  2,800 

P ...  f.g.r. 

A”r8S,,BS/Hii..ro.0,  5?o 

«■  »s  .  reversion  in  ^ 

M$.R.  'Mte'oa  m  6d" ,'  reversion 

jJJhbW  "»tsV“:  '^.'reversion  ^ 

wflSSJtk.  '«**■**  '700 

tASKw'ii*  »“•'  're™'8'1™  *"  2 

c  LYl-rd " (.7  rents '05i’.  4s,  reversion 

*i,  T  to  il  "»d  39  yrs . .  3,406 

Hanover-ter.,  f.g.  rents  251. 17s.  6d.,  revers.on  ^ 

wSt<*  ™is  lS’’: 

Sandy  Hilkd.,  f.g.  rents  111.,  reversion  in  ^ 

^tolo  (even),  Sandy  Hiil-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

.net  IQo  . . . .  1|1tU 

Sandy'  Hil'l-rd.' '  i.g.  rents  152.  12s.  6d„ 

reversion  in  2}  yrs. . . •„••••••  4,705 

Sandv Hiil-rd.,  “The  Fort  Tavern  p.h., 

f  n  r  131  8s!,  reversion  in  84  yrs .  3,000 

Brook  Hiil-rd.,  f.g.  rents  24?.  9s.,  reversion  ^ 

Sydney-ter’  etc.,’ f!g-’ ’rents  24?.,  reversion 

in  45  to  55}  yrs .  »40 

Willenhall-rd.,  “Joss  Cottage, ”  f.,  y.r.  40?.  550 

Brook  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  79?.  12s.,  reversion 
in  25  to  44  yrs.  . . ..... . . ......  --  2>620 

Brook  Hill-rd..  “  The  Lord  Clyde  p.h., 

f.g.r.  15?.,  reversion  in  25  yrs .  1,500 

Plnmstead  Comraon-rd.,  f.g.  rents  22?.  10s., 

reversion  in  07  yrs .  590 

Plumstead  Common-rd.,  f.g.  rents  18?.  6s., 

reversion  in  24  yrs . . .  750 

Hanover-rd.,  f.g.  rents  25?.,  reversion  in  24 

to  28}  yrs  . .  890 

Willenhall-rd.,  f.g.  rents  52?.,  reversion  in 

441  . .  1,600 

Willenhal!-rd.,  f.g.r.  9?.,  reversion  in  27}  yrs.  270 
Hanover-rd.,  f.g.  rents  147?.  16s.,  reversion 

in  24  to  46  yrs .  5,485 

Plumstead  Common-rd.,  f.g.  rents  10?.,  re¬ 
version  in  21}  yrs .  490 

Plnmstead  Common-rd.,  etc.,  f  g.r.  42?.  10s., 
decreasing  to  34?.  15s.  in  13  years,  rever¬ 
sion  in  57  yrs .  980 

Piumstead  Common-rd ,  “  The  Fox  and 
Hounds,”  p.h.,  f.g.r.  42?.  10s  ,  reversion 

in  13  yrs .  2,500 

Sandy  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  40?.  14s.,  reversion 

in  2}  to  20}  yrs .  4,380 

110  to  120  (even),  Sandy  Hill-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

139/.  4s .  1,600 

Sandy  Hill-rd.,  the  “  Avenue  Arms  ”  to.h., 

f.g.r.  30?.,  reversion  in  56  yrs .  900 

3  to  7,  The  Avenue,  f.,  w.r.  71?.  10s .  770 

The  Avenue,  f.g.  rents  23?.,  reversion  in  14 

to  28  yrs .  910 

Sandv  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  36?.,  reversion  in 

19}  to  28  yrs .  1,490 

Bignell-rd.,  f.g.r.  11?.  5s.,  revors.on  in  28} 

yrs .  500 

Sandy  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  46?.  8s.  6d.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  2  to  7  yrs .  5,130 

Sandy  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  12?.,  reversion  in 

38}  or  44}  yrs .  380 

31,  Plnmstead  Common-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30? .  470 

Plnmstead  Common-rd.,  f.g.  rents  22?.  8s., 

reversion  in  8}  to  16}  yrs .  1,630 

Bloomfleld-rd.,  f.g.  rents  55?.,  reversion  in 

15}  to  18}  yrs .  2,520 

Bloomfleld-rd.,  f.g.r.  14?.,  reversion  in  81  yrs.  390 

Bloomfield-rd.,  f.g.r.  2?.,  reversion  in  15}  yrs.  200 
St.  James-pl.,  f.g.  rents  39?.  10s.,  reversion 

in  16  to  22  yrs .  2,270 

Sandy  Hill-rd..  the  “  Melbourne  Arms  ” 

p.h.,  f.g.r.  60?.,  reversion  in  50  yrs .  1,900 

Sandy  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  30?.  10s.,  reversion 

in  5  yrs .  3,740 

March  2— By  L.  F.  L.  Bridgland. 

Bow.— 3  to  11  (odd),  Fairfoot-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.. 

gj.  20/.,  w.r.  164?.  9s . ‘. . . .  1,000 

Wanstead.— 5,  Fitzgerald- rd..  f.,  q.r.  40? .  530 

2- M.and  8,  Fitzgerald-rd.,  f..  q.r.  112?.  . .  1,300 

24,  Wellesley-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  26? .  275 

ivi oodford  —  2, 4,  and  6,  Elm-gr.,  also  1  and  3, 

Elm  Villas,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  10?.  10s.,  y.r. 

ill?.  16s .  875 

8  to  18  (even),  Elm-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  118?.  6s.  1,100 

D  By  Furbers'. 

Bayswater.— 21,  Chepstow  Villas,  u.t.  40  vrs.. 

nniig'r‘  M  10s-’  p .  870 

Holloway,— 49,  Loraine-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  52? .  780 

L  . .  By  Giasier  &  Sons. 

uodstone,  Surrey.  — “Yew  Tree  Farm,” 

139  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f .  4,825 

L  ■ Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Mugs  Cross.— 38,  Argyle-sq.,  u.t.  36  yrs.. 

i 108-’  y,r-  m .  575 

M  «Jaie'T;7’,  9"  and  n>  Lyons-pl.,  profit 

~  rental  of  86?.  for  17  yrs . .  450 

Horsey.— -57,  Linzee-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

y.r.  oO? .  280 

Sew  Southgate,— 9,  Cariton-rd.,'  u.t!  94  yrs.', 

-  ,  p-  7?.,  y.r.  32? . ' . '  ’  275 

3  Si°na7i?’  4' 14,  and  16>  Queen’s-r'd.,  u.t.  38 
anfl  39  yrs.,  g.r.  18?.,  y.r.  256?.  12s .  1,185 


By  William  Weston. 

Peckham. — 200,  Commercial-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs., 

g.r.  10?.,  w.r.  89? .  £130 

Battersea.— 31  and  32,  Havelock-ter.,  u.t.  55 

yrs.,  g.r.  4?.,  w.r.  41?.  12s .  240 

March  3.— By  Wax.  Clarkson. 

Poplar.— 38.  Bath-st.  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  36?,  8s .  400 

1,  Tetley-st.,  f.,  p .  160 

Bv  Edwin  Evans. 

Hampstead.— 74,  Hillfleld-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  50? .  705 

Regent’s  Park. — 2,  Sharpies  Hall-st.,  u.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  8?.,  y.r.  45? .  485 

Mill  Hill. — 7  to  12,  Saunders-cottages,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  20?.,  w.r.  109?.  4s .  530 

Stockwell. — 42.  Sidney-rd.,  u.t.  36}  yrs.,  g.r. 

5?..  >‘.r.  36? . 280 

Lambeth.— 11,  York-st.,  and  6  and  7,  Sapphire- 

pi.  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  71. 11s,  8d.,  w.r.  57?.  4s.  180 

65,  Y«>rk-8t.,  u.t.  18}  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  w.r.  ! 

:-9?.  . . 170 

Balham. — 16,  Baskerville-rd.,  u.t.  74}  yrs., 

g.r  15?.  15s.,  p .  850 

Kentish  Town. — 26  to  34,  42  to  48  (even), 

Y'  rk-rise,  u.t.  54}  yrs.,  g.r.  72?.,  y.r.  3781.  3,600 

Stratford. — 195,  Leytonstone-rd.  (s. ),  f.,  y.r. 

55/ .  825 

Stoke  Newington. — 88  to  102  (even),  Carys- 
fi  rt-rd..  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  60?.  12s.  6d., 

y.r.  316? .  2,960 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Clapham — 18,  Fentiman-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  45? .  590 

Victoria  Park. — 111,  Cadogan-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  28?.  356 

Bv  Percival  Hodson. 

Finsbury  Park  —62,  Gloucester- rd.,  u.t.  53 

yrs.',  g.r.  12?  12s .  575 

New  Malden. — Montem-rd.,  “  Danebury,”  f , 

e.r.  50? .  680 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Edgware-road. — No.  85,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

12?.  12s.,  y.r.  100? .  700 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for  ground- rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  J.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term:  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter. for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  tbs 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  10. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
D.Sc.'.  on  “The  Structure  of  the  Atom.”  9  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester  on 
“  Law  Courts.”  7.sO  p.m. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 

(1)  “The  Purification  of  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  F.  G  Helsby  ; 

(2)  “  The  Purification  of  Sewage  by  Hydrolysis  and 
Oxidation,”  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Kirby.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  11. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
D.Sc.,  on  “  Electrical  Properties  of  Radioactive  Sub¬ 
stances,”  I.  3  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  New 
Ritz  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  to  inspect  the  “  Cage  Skeleton” 
System  of  Constructional  Engineering.  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visits  (1)  to 
Midlothian  County  Court  Buildings ;  (2)  The  new  Scots¬ 
man  Office  Buildings. 

Monday,  March  13. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Mr.  E.  Morten  on  “  Surveyors’ 
Reports  and  Certificates.”  8  p.m. 

Bristol  Societi/  of  Architects. — Mr.  D.  M.  Nesbit  on 
“  Heating  and  Ventilating.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lecture). — Mr.  H.  Laws  Webb 
on  “  Telephony.”  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  14. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects' 
Society . — Mr.  H.  W.  Wills  on  “  The  Architectural 
Planning  of  Public  Buildings.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B., 
on  “  Shipbuilding  for  the  Navy.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  15. 

Architectural  Association  (Discussion  Section ). — Mr. 
A.  E.  Munby,  M.A.,  on  “  An  Information  Bureau  on  the 
Products  of  the  Building  Trade.”  7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Paper  by  Mr. 
W.  Beattie  Brown,  jun.,  entitled  “  Notes  on  Spain,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  8  p.m. 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Society  oj  Arts.— Mr.  E.  H.  Hankin.  M.A.,  on 
“  Methods  of  Design  in  Mohammedan  Art.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.  Ltd.— Examination 
and  Literary  Committee  at  3.30  o'clock;  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  at  5  o'clock  ;  Sessional  Meeting  in  the  Members’ 
Room  at  7  o’clock,  when  a  discussion  will  be  opened  on 
the  “  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,”  by»Mr.  T.  S. 
Simmons 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers.—  Students’  visit  to  the 
Sewage  Works  at  Sutton,  Surrey.  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  16. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  D.Sc.,  on 
“  Recent  Astronomical  Progress,”  III.  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Carpenters’  Hall.  London  Wall  ( Lectures  on  Matters 
Connected  with  Building).-  Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher  on 
“  The  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  1904.”  8  p.m. 

Friday.  March  17. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Paper  to  be 
read  and  discussed  :  “  First  Report  to  the  Steam- 
Engine  Research  Committee,”  by  Professor  David  S. 
Capper.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  18. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
D.Sc.,  on  “  Electrical  Properties  of  Radioactive  Sub¬ 
stances.”  II.  3  p.m. 

Incorporated.  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Yorkshire  District  Meeting  at  Cleckheaton. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


at  railway  depot. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  112  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8  0  „  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5  0  „ 

Shippers  .  2  5  0  „ 

Flettons  .  18  0  „ 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „ 

Best Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Pacing  5  0  0  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  20  0  0  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Plats .  14  0  0  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred.  Squints  14  0  0  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . 2  0  0  „ 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  » 

Best  Portland  Cement  . .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  » 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rlv.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Dep6t  .  1  6}  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . .  1  8}  „  » 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  » 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf..,  2  2}  »  » 

Ancaster  in  blocks . i’ll  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly .depot. 

Beer  1  6  „  » 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  ■>  •• 

Dailey  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  >• 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  »» 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „  >» 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,,  »> 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  »* 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  » 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6  „  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11}  *> 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  »  •> 

1}  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  >f  i* 


less  than  best. 
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STONE  ( continued ). 
s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube.deld.rly  .depot. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „ 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

it  11  11  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 


3  in. 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 

~0  x  12  —  “  " 


18  x  10 


13  5  0 


16  x  8 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles... .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Bed  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Bosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standarc 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . .  13  10  0  15  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in.,  and  3in.by7in.  and  8in.  11  0 
Battens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10 


0  0 


Deals :  seconds .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0 
2  in.  by  4^in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . 


8  10 


0  12  0  0 

0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 

0 . . 

0  10  0  0 

0  9  10  0 


10  0 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  z*  u  u 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2|  in.  and  3  in.  by 7 in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2  j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

.  13  10  " 


At  per  standard. 


Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in... 

Battens .  1 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  ii 


22  10 
19  10 

15  0 
17  0 

16  0 
12  10 


.  10  0  0 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

n  „  battens  .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0 

Small  ,,  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 


0  10 


WOOD  (continued). 

Joiners’  Wood  ( continued ).  At  per  standard. 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

inch  . .  0  0  8  0  0: 

|  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1' 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  n  i  a  n  9.  1 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  .  17 

American  Wliitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1£  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

Bhot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . .  0  15 

$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,'  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14 
3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 


Per  square. 

0  17 


0 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s. 

sections  .  5  15  u 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 7  5  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanclieons  ...  9  2  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d. 


8  15 


Iron— 

Common  Bars  . .  7 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . .  7 

Staffordshire 4  4  Marked  Bars  ”  9 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  fi 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  . 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ... 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ... 

,,  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  1115  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

26  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ... 

ii  ii  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ... 

..  26  g .  17  10  0  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 
ii  >1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

,,  ,,  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0 

ii  »  26  g .  13  10  0 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  1 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.)’ 


LEAD,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet.,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  15  0 
Pipe  in  coils  " 


ton,  in  London. 


Soil  pipe 

Compo  pipe . 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  .. 

Silesian . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet.....,.., 

Thin  ,,  . 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s . . 

Blowpipe . 


. ton  30  15 

.  30  10 


0  0  10 
0  0  11 
0  0  10 


0  0  9 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . 

32  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . . 

„  2l  oz . 

8  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate 


lid. 


.  per  gallon 


0 


OILS,  &o. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

11  11  „  in  barrels  . 

ii  ••  ,i  in  drum 8 . 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  . . 

••  ••  i,  in  barrels  . . 

11  I,  1,  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . .  0  ^ 

OemiinoOrouad  English  White  Lead  per  ton  13  15 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  19  5 

Beatjdnseed  Oil  Putty . per  cwt.  0  6 

.  per  barrel  1  12 


0 


VABNISHES,  &o. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  ... 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for ’state’ o’ 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . .[ 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . \ 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 


0  10  0 


0  14  0 
012  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 


1  4  ( 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"  THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  I9a.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  &o„  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “Tbs 
Builder,’’  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCBIBEBS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  44  The  Builder’’  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  44  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 


not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted.  |  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERDEEN. — For  additions  to  schools  at  Logie 
Durno  and  Fetternear.  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect, 
181a,  Union-street,  Aberdeen : — 


Stockholm  Tar  . 


>  £370 


Logie  Durno  School. 

Mason  :  J.  Smith,  Kintore  . ' 

Carpenters  :  A.  &  W.  Hendry,  Wartle  _ 

Slater  :  G.  Mitchell,  Inverurie . 

Plasterers :  J.  &  R.  Seivewright,  Inverurie . . 

Plumbers  :  J.  Blinkie  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  . . 

Painters  :  G.  Donald  &  Sons,  Aberdeen _ . 

Fetternear  School. 

Mason  :  F.  Morrison,  Oulter,  Aberdeen _ ' 

Carpenters  :  A.  &  W.  Hendry,  Wartle  _ 

Slater  :  G.  Mitchell,  Inverurie . 1 

Plasterer :  R.  Moir,  Inverurie . I 

Plumbers :  J.  Blinkie  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. . . .  \ 

Painters  :  G.  Donald  &  Sons,  Aberdeen - J 

BAGNALL. — For  two  concrete  sites  and  laundry 
machinery  and  plant  at  the  smallpox  hospital,  for  the 
North  Staffordshire  Joint  Smallpox  Hospital  Board. 
Mr.  E.  Jones,  architect,  10,  Albion-street,  Hanley:—  ■  1 


•  £410 


Concrete  Sites. 

Saunders  &  Torrance  £706  ITompkinson  & 

T.  Hanley .  501  Betteley  . £«a 

C.  Comes  <fc  Sons  . .  493  J.  Bagnall  . 

zZ  —•‘2  I  J-  Moss,  MiR°n* .  ■  •  •  46b 
Roads  and  Paths,  Drains,  etc. 

Saunders  &  Torrance  £287  ITompkinson  ifc 

C.  Comes  &  Sons  . .  268  Betteley  . 

T.  Godwin  .  256  J,  Bagnall  .  -4, 

|  J.  Moss,  Milton*  ....  247 


Laundry  Machinery  and  Plant. 


Hefford  & 

Shuttle  wood  £265  0  0 

Jagg  &  Co .  252  15  0 

J.  Tullis .  252  10  0 

Cherry  Tree 
Machine  Co.  246  10  0 


Hill  &  Herbert  £241  16  6 

*U£ES??.  228  10  0 

Bradford.  ....  223  15.0 


BARTLEX  GREEN.— For  erecting  a  reading-room, 
for  the  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  Urban  pistr 
Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23,  \aiennne- 
road,  King's  Heath  : —  „  . , 

Pugh  &  Sons,  Four  Ways,  Cradley  Heath, 

Staffs.  .  . £465 


BEAUMARIS.— For  improvement  works  at  The 
Green  and  at  Townsend,  for  the  Town  Council.  ■ 
Evan  Thomas,  Borough  Surveyor,  Eaglan-street,  nwu 

R.aj?  Jones  . £2,419  14  6  Contracts  No.  1  and  2. 

r  i  214  0  0  No.  1  contract. 

J.  Owen . |  323  q  q  y0>  2  contract.  ^ 

J.  R.  Williams  ....  206  0  0  No.  2  contract. 

[The  Council  have  decided  to  carry  out  the 
themselves.]  _ _ _ 

Doctor's 


BE  RKH AM8TED. — For  a  Tn  * 

Commons-road,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Pocock.  Messrs,  c.  a. 
N.  A.  Rew,  architects,  Berkhamsted .— 

J.  Honour  &  Son  . .  £692  I  Nash,  Young, 

Horne* . 


BRADFORD.— For  erecting  a 
boiler  house,  and  two  boilers  at  the  Roy  p  ,.  _n>s. 
Mr.  F.  Holland,  engineer  and  architect,  11,  Parkinson 
chambers,  Bradford : —  ,  ci  inn  0 

Mason,  etc. — W.  R.  Booth,  Clayton  ••••••••  ’07 n  (j 

Joiners:  J.  Moulson  &  Son, Ltd., Bradford. .  -  g 

Plumbers :  T.  Hill  &  Son,  Bradford  ... ...  ■  ■  M  15 

Plasterers  :  C.  Howroyd  &  Sons,  Bradford  ■ . 
Ironfoundcrs  :  S.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Biaa  ^  g 

ford . .  •  •  •  . .  44  0 

Slater :  G.  Wilkinson,  Bradford .  34  0 

Painter  :  J.  Marsland,  Bradford  . .  -gg  g 

Boilers  :  Holdsworth  &  Sons,  Bradford  .... 
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~Z  Pnr  erecting  a  reading-room,  for  the 
Bolthfiu  Urban  District  Council. 
;:,V  iC ‘Trub  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road,  Kings 

’wlitteW  «»'Mtrect’  Unglcy.  Birmingham  £499 


-paCFor  electric  lighting  on  Prince's 

““i'J"s'll?£CH3»M3°oi^S-A-Sraltl>  £42S  00 

tl.**11'"'  K  Bailer  4; 

British  ft*  ,,  Son .  398  6  0 

Co. 


685  0  0 


Son . 

A.  H.  Marshall 

&  Co . 

Bradford  Elec- 
trical  En¬ 
gineering  Co. 
S.  Dixon  ifcSon. 
Ltd.,  Leeds* 


390  0  0 


346  0  0 


dbautuv  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions 
B?%rLeALaimdry,  Scotfs-road,  for  the  London 
S,StdS“ryMr.  0.  J.  Shaw,  architect,  49, 

JJHfr*  “a  I  Carpenter .  £62S 

Ghdding  A  Co.  ..  .  ?33  Palin  &  Son,  Brom- 
Crosslej  it  *  coo  lev41  .  619 

rrOMLET— For  erecting  a  public  library  in  the 
oiKet  for  the  Boroughl  Council.  Mr.  Evelyn 
BraTarchitect,  10,  Sergeants’-inn,  E.C.  Quantities 
ifirr.  Stanger,  Finsbury-pavement 

Additional  Additional 
if  Portland  if  Oak 
Stone  in  Wood  Block 
lieu  of  Flooring  in 
Doulting  lieu  of 

Stone.  Maple. 


I.  C.  Aroaud  &  bon ... . 

lornnao  &  Sons  . 

Brightman . 

!.  P.  Bulled  &  Co . 

Cross-lev  &  Sob . 

1,  H.  Denne  &  Son  — 

!,  p.  Duthoit . 

.  Ferguson  &  Co . 

lann  A  Co . 

.8,  Hammond  &  Son. . 
[ollidav  A  Greenwood, 

ltd..' . •;••• 

u  Hudson  &  Co,  West¬ 
minster*  . 

.  Hutchings . 

ones  A  Andrews . 

f,  Lawrence  &  Son. . . . 

.Lonsdale  . 

;.  A.  Lowe . 

[.Nash . 

I,  E.  Nightingale . 

orman  A  Burt  . 1 

,  Parnell  A  Son . | 

i.  Payne  . j 

,  Podger  A  Sons . 

,  Quittenton . 

J.  J.  Renshaw . 

L  A.  Roome  A  Co.  — 

,  Shelbourne  A  Co . 

,  Smith  A  Sons,  Ltd. . . 

1.  Wallis . 

faring  White  Building 


BUCKNALL.— For  erecting  a  mortuary,  water  stor¬ 
age  tank,  and  steam  pump  at  the  .  infectious  diseases 
hospital,  for  the  Hanley,  Stoke.  Fenton,  and  Longton 
Joint  Hospital  Board.  Mr.  E.  Jones,  architect,  10, 
Albion-street,  Hanley  :— 

Steam  Pump. 

Worthi ngton  I  Merr v weather <fc 

Pomp  Co.  ..  £586  4  0  Sons  . £414  9  9 

Hill  A  Co .  494  19  0  Hartley  &  Co., 

Shore  A  Sons..  456  1  4  6  Stoke-  on- 

Shand,  Mason,  Trent*  _  346  4  6 

A  Co .  448  9  6 

Concrete  Storage  Tank. 

Comes  A  Son .  £431 1  J.  Bagnall  . £359 

Tompkinson  A  Bette-  P.  H.  Bennion,  Long- 

ley  .  429  ton*  .  327 

T,  Godwin  .  423  | 

Mortuary. 

T.  Clarke  .  £575  12  I  T.  Godwin .  £503  0 

515  0  P.  H.  Bennioa  ..  496  17 

512  0  J.  Bagnall .  492  0 


Comes  A  Sous  . 
Tompkinson  t 
Betteley  . , . 


509  0  | 


CARLISLE.  —  For  alterations  and  additious  to 
pronertv  n  Fisher-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Marks.  City  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  36,  Fisher  - 
itreet,  Carlisle  :— 

J.  Hindson  . .  £875 
J. A R. Bell..  83f 

T. Scott  ....  813  0  0  W.  Batv  . 

Batev.,..  804  0  0  E.  J.  Hill.. 

{■Beaty  ....  790  0  0  Exors.  J. 

R.  M.  Hill  A  -  ' 

Sons .  782  10  0 


W.  Martin  . . 
G.Hill  &  Sons* 
[All  of  Carlisle.] 


752  0  9 
745  11  10 
716  18  5 


CASTLE  DONINGTON.- 
retries  and  lecture  hall,  for 
taibrrt,  architect,  22.  Park 

{F  Price .  £5,723 

{Hutchinson  A  Son  5,610 
ford  A  Co .  5,532 


-For  Wesleyan  church,  with 
the  Trustees.  Mr.  A.  E. 
-row.  Nottingham  :  — 

WL  Maule  &  Co.  . .  £5,050 


.  5,464 

E  Perks  A  Sod,  Ltd.  6,342 

''•Appleby .  5,300 

{  Walker  A  Sons..  5,296 
Bradshaw  Bros.  . .  5  210 

|5S£L: .  5.185 

{•tojhbert .  5.185 

J. «. i.  Warner  ..  6,158 
5,091 
5,062 


H.  Vickers  4 
H.  Green  A 


J.  Lewin . 

T.  Barker  &  Son  . . 

■T  G.  Thomas  - 

F.  M.  Thompson  & 

Sons  .  4.900 

J.  Young  . 

Pegg  &  Bailey  .... 

W.  Crane,  Ltd . 

W.  Coran  &  Son  . . 

J.  Liggins . 

T.  Barlow  &  Co., 
Nottingham*  . . 


4,988 

4,950 

4,927 


4,879 

4,830 

4,793 

4,769 

4,759 

4,600 


CARMARTHEN. — For  building  a  new  schoolroom, 
dwelling-house,  etc.,  adjoining  Elirn  Chapel.  Mr.  John 
Morgan,  architect,  Carmarthen : — 

I.  Richards . £475  0  I  D.  Jones .  £383  0 

John  Brothers  . .  418  0  D.  Rees  &  Sons, 

|  Llwyngollen*  . .  379  10 

CHISWICK. — For  street  works  adjoining  sewage 
disposal  works,  Corney  Reach,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Barclay,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Chiswick : 


Swaker 

&  Co . £451  8  8 

W.  Neave&Son  320  0  0 
Mowlem  &  Co.  268  0  0 
W.  Wheeler  . .  267  11  0 
Greenham  & 

Sons .  265  0  0 


Woodham  & 

Sons  . £259  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  & 

Co.,  Hammer¬ 
smith*  .  257  00 


DARTFORD. — For  erecting  additional  buildings  at 
Joyce  Green  Hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  architects,  15, 
Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Barber  &  Son,  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi, 
W.C. 


Leslie  &  Co., 

Ltd .  £8,516  0  0 

Gann  &  Co...  8,184  0  0 

F.  Miskin.Ltd. 

A.  N.  Coles . . 

W.  Johnson 

&  Co.,  Ltd. 

Friday  &  Ling 

T.  Cole .  7,726  18  o 

H.  Goodwin  7,591  1  7 
E.  Lawrance 
&  Sons. . . . 

B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  . 


7,927  10  0 
7,924  17  1 


7,800  0  0 
7,777  17  1 


7,491  0  0 
7,325  0  0 


Enness  Bros.  £7,281 
T.  J.  Hawkins 

&  Co .  7,274 

Waring  White 
Building 
Co.,  Ltd...  7,253 
Kerridge  & 

Shaw  ....  7,188 
W.  F.  Blay . .  7,058 
W.  Smith  & 

Sons.  202, 
London-rd., 
Croydon*. .  6,786 


0  0 


DEYONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  com¬ 
pleting  lane  rear  of  east  side  t  f  Harbour-avenue,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devonport.  Quantities  by 
Surveyor : — 

Pearce  Bros. . .  £110  0  0  I  E.  Duke  _  £92  17  7 

Hortop  Bros.  .  107  12  6  J.  F.  Donne..  88  9  10 

Jefford  &  Sons  94  0  9  Pethick  Bros , 

T.  Dorey _  93  9  7  |  Plymouth*  .  88  8  0 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  complet¬ 
ing  lane  between  Harbour  and  Homoaze  avenues,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns.  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devonport.  Quantities 
by  Surveyor 


Pearce  Bros. . .  £122  3  0 
E.  Duke  ....  103  3  0 

Jefford  &  Sons  105  3  11 
T.  Dorey  ....  103  17  10  j 


Pethick  Bros. 
J.  F.  Donne, 
St.Budeaux* 


£97  18  6 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  completing 
Rodney-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devon¬ 
port.  Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor : — 

T.  Dorey  _ £143  8  8  I  Jefford  &  Sons  £118  5  4 

Pearce  Bros.  .  132  18  0  J.  F.  Donne, 

E.  Duke  _  120  17  10  |  St.  Budeaux*  115  6  1 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  com¬ 
pleting  lane  at  south  end  of  Harbour  and  Homoaze 
avenues,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devonport. 
Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  :  — 

Pearce  Bros.  ..  £262  17  0  !  Pethick  Bros  ..  £211  14  0 
Jefford  &  Sons  225  17  4  J.  F.  Donne,  St. 

E.  Duke .  223  0  7  1  Budeaux*  . .  211  5  3 

T.  Dorey  _  221  15  6  | 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  completing 
lane  at  the  rear  of  west  side  of  Homoaze-avenue,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devonport.  Quantities 
by  Surveyor : — 

J.  F.  Donne  . .  £205  6  10  I  Pethick  Bros.  £154  9  0 

Pearce  Bros. . .  192  10  0  E.  Duk°,  Ply- 

Jefford  &  Sons  163  7  0  mouth*  . .  153  10  6 

T.  Dorey  ....  159  16  3  | 

DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  ancl  complet¬ 
ing  Homoaze-avenue,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street, 
Devonport.  Quantities  by  Surveyor : — 

Pearce  Bros.  . .  £265  7  0  I  J.  F.  Donne  . .  £239  14  4 

T.  Dorev .  252  19  4  E.  Duke.  Ply- 

Jefford  '&  Sons  241  15  6  |  mouth*  -  234  14  6 

DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  completing 
Harbour-avenue,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devon¬ 
port.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

Pearce  Bros...  £205  9  0  ]  Jefford  &  Sons  £184  9  6 

J.  F.  Donne..  201  9  11  Hortop  Bros., 

T.  Dorev  _  198  0  9  Plymouth*  .  173  17  9 

E.  Duke  ....  189  12  6  I 


DORCHESTER. — For  erecting  a  new  post-office  for 
the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public 
Buildings : — 

Alternative  Tender 
for  Shamrock 
Stone. 

£5,387  0  0 
5,478  3  Of 
5,587  18  0 
5,605  O  O 
5.626  0  O 
5.782  O  O 
5,832  0  O 
5  823  0  8 
5,978  O  0 
5,973  0  0 


J.  W.  &  H.  Childs*  . 

A.  J.  Colborne . 

Ea°t  <fe  Hvde  . 

J.  J.  Lovell  . 

H.  Pittard  &  Son. . . 

J.  Long  &  Sons  . . . 
Bird  &  Pippard  . . . 

R.  Davis  &  Son  . . . 
Mussellwliite  &  Sapp 

Wakeham  Bros . 

The  Ham-Hill  &  Doult¬ 
ing  Stone  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  E.  Slade  . 

Wort  &  Wav  . . . 

Jesty  &  Baker  . . . 

H.  Stevens  &  Co. 

F.  Merrick  &  Son 
Pethick  Bros.  . . . 

F.  Hoare 


5,599  0 

5.625  0 

5.626  0 
5.777  0 
5,850  0 
5.949  7 
5.990  O 
5,995  0 

6.126  0 
6,177  0 
6,199  O 


6,179  O  O 
6,278  12  0 
6,198  0 
6,544 


6,288 

6,544  0  ..  6,544  0  0|i 

7,244  0  . .  7.209  0  01f 

8.768  0  ..  8  888  0  0 

f  Credit  old  materials,  4 1. ;  §  credit  old  materials.  10 1.  ; 
I1  credit  old  materials,  51.  ;  1  credit  old  materials,  41. 


DEVONPORT.— For  levelling,  paving,  and  com¬ 
pleting  lane  between  Victory  and  Renown  streets,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor 
Municipal  Offices,  Ker-street,  Devonport.  Quantities 
b  y  Surveyor  :— 

Pearce  Bros.  ..  £394  16  0  I  J.  F  Donne  ..  £303  19  6 

E.  Duke .  321  4  8  Pethick  Bros., 

Jefford  &  Sons  320  10  9  Plymouth*..  295  6  6 
T.  Dorey .  311  7  6  | 

ENFIELD.— For  550  lineal  yds.  of  wrought-iron 
fencing,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Collins 
Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield: — 

W.  J.  Mulling,  St.  Agnes  Ironworks, 

St.  Agnes-road,  Bristol  . £176  9  21 

X  550  lineal  yds.  at  6s.  5d. 

FARNBOROUGH  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  three 
cottages,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hiuks.  Mr.  Money  Marsland 
architect.  68,  Great  Tower-street,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Owen*  .  £750 

FRASERBURGH. — For  erecting  an  isolation  hospital, 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  Reid,  architect 
Saltoun-square,  Fraserburgh : — 

Plasterer:  W.  McDonald,  Fraserburgh*  ..  £625  11  9- 

Mason  :  G.  Corbet,  New  Pitsligo* .  2,200  0  0 

Slater  :  J.  Reid,  Fraserburgh*  .  284  17  7 

Joiner:  J.  Shirran,  Fraserburgh* .  1,064  0  0 

Plumbers :  Ferguson*  Co.,  Fraserburgh*  . .  658  0  0 

Painter :  J.  Stuart,  Fraserburgh* .  183  10  0 

HEMEL  HEMPSTED. — For  a  block  of  four  houses 
and  shops,  for  Mr.  Walter  Grover.  Messrs.  C.  H.  & 
N.  A.  Rew,  architects.  Great  Berkhamsted : — 

E.  Horn  &  Son - £2,420  I  S.  C.  Smith . £2,275 

W.  Sear .  2,410  |  J.  Honour  &  Son*  .  2,095 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Wandsworth,  Dunt's-hill  ( Heating  Apparatus). 

Winpell  Bros.  & 

0 :  Row  . 

J.  Defries  &  Sons, 

0 i  Ltd . 

0  j  B.  Harlow  &  Son 
C.  Kite  &  Co... 


.  £1,24£ 


J.  Fraser 

Ltd . 

W  e  n  h  a  m 
Waters,  Ltd.  1.167 
Purcell  &  Nobbs  993 
W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons . 

Mackenzie  & 
Moncur,  Ltd. 

Strode  &  Co. 

Wontner-  Smith, 

Gray,  &  Co. . 


£855  O' 


950  0 


859  10 


R.  Dawson 

Co.,  Ltd . 

J.  &  F.  May,  33- 
35,  Whetstone- 
park.  Lincoln’s- 
inn-flelds* 


785  0 
739  0 


Wandsworth,  Oak  Lodge  (Precautions  against  Fire). 

Fireproof  floor  and  a  teak  staircase  at  Oak-lodge, 
Nightingale-lane,  Wandsworth,  at  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  155 1.,  the  work  to  be  executed  as  an  extra  on 
the  contract  of  Mr.  E.  Triggs,  who  is  executing  the 
alterations  on  the  premises. 

Hackney,  N.,  Detmold-road  (Sanitary  and  Drainage 
Works). 


Ashby  Bro3 . £2,921 

McCormick  &  Son  2,734 
G.  Munday  &  Sons  2,516 

A.  E.  Symes .  3,489 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son .  2,473 

Lathey  Bros .  2,455 

J.  Willmott  &  Sons  2,442 


J.  Peattie . £2,435 

A.  Porter .  2,390 

E.  I.awrance  &  Sons  2,386 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  2,365 
Stevens  Bros .  2,314 

F.  Bull,  31,  Old  Hill- 

8 1  r  e  e  t,  Upper- 
Clapton* .  2,246 


[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these  tenders 
is  £2,477.] 

Hackney,  S.,  Daubeney-road  (Sanitary  and  Drainage 
Work). 


A.  E.  Symes . £2,675 

A.  Porter  .  2,559 

McCormick  &  Son  2,519 
Durbin  &  Kates- 

mark .  2,463 

J.  Willmott  &  Sons  2,416 

Lathey  Bros .  2,405 

G.  Munday  &  Sons  2,352 


G.  S  S.  Williams  & 

Son .  £2,313 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons  2,251 

J.  Peattie .  2,217 

Stevens  Bros .  2,207 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  2,101 

F.  Bull.  31,  Old 

Hill-street,  Upper 
Clapton*  .  2,076 


LONDON.  —  For  converting  two  houses  into  a 
maternity  hospital  and  college  for  training  midwives, 
Woolwich,  for  Miss  Gregory.  Mr.  H.  O.  Thomas, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Woolwich  :  — 

Shaw . £1,035  |  Thomas  &  Edge  ..  £353 

Stephens  .  970  I  Champion]:  _  830- 

X  Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


LONG  EATON.— For  erecting  a  Primitive  Methodist 
church.  Messrs.  George  Baines  &  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
architects.  5.  Clement’s-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. :  — 

J.  Bull,  Cobden-street,  Long  Eaton*  £2,534  5  Of 
fEstimates  A.,  B.,  and  I. 


MANUDEN  (Essex). — For  erecting  an  iron  girder 
bridge  at  Common  Mead,  for  the  Stansted  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict  Council.  Mr.  C.  Hicks,  Surveyor,  Stansted, 
Essex  : — 

D.  Robinson,  jun.,  Stansted,  Essex  ....  £155 


NEWBRIDGE  (Ireland).— For  waterworks,  for  the 
Naas  No.  1  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  Bergin,  C.E., 
Beech-grove,  Kildare: — 


Sunlight  Gas 
and  Enci- 
neeringCo.  £4,384  9 
J.  Taylor  . .  4  363  0 

A.  Hull  &  Co.  4,142  1 
McKee  & 

McNally..  4  655  17  ] 
J.  Kennedy  4,019  4 


P.  Blake  . .  £3,998  0  0 
J.  Graham  3,954  14  A 
J.  L.  Johnstin  3.744  12  4 

P.  Sheridan  3,377  4  11 
W.  Baird  . .  3,559  2  11 

J.  Kelly,  Par- 
liament-st., 

Kilkenny  *  3,262  1  6 


J.  Cullen 

NOTTINGHAM.— For  road  works,  Richmond-drive, 
Warwick-road,  and  Woodland-diive.  Mr.  W.  Dymock 
Pratt,  architect  and  surveyor,  Long-row,  Nottingham  : — 


J.  T.  Price  . .  £2,588 
C.  E.  Cox  & 


Co. 


2,083  4  0 
1,998  0  0 
1,990  0  0 


Bower  Bros.  . 

S.  Thumbs  . . 

J.  Hawley  & 

Son  .  1,910  18  6 

J.  H.  Vickers  1,883  0  0 


Whi:elockes, 

Ltd . £1,842  0  0' 

J.  Thraves  & 

Son  .  1,800  0  0 

G.  M.  Kerry  1,764  0  0- 

J.  H.  Harper, 

C  a  r  1  to  n, 

Notts* _  1,650  0  0- 


TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  281. 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

•Plans  for  Public  Elementary  School  . 

•Proposed  Technical  Institute  . 

Swindon  Education  Committee .... 
Rochester  Corporation . . . 

5  per  cent,  commission . 

50,  20,  and  10  Guineas . 

April  14 
May  15 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  lo 
be  Delivered 

Four  Houses.  Toller-lane,  Bradford  . 

Public  Convenience,  Allensbank-road,  Cathays 


Whinstone.  Slag,  Team  Labour  .  - . 

Mason,  Wright,  Plumber,  Gasfitter,  etc.,  Work - 

Repairs  of  Pavements,  Granolithic  Work,  etc . 

Cast  and  Wrought-Iron  and  Steel  Material,  etc . 

Materials  and  Stores . 

Gun  Metal,  etc.,  Fire  Appliances  . ••••■• 

880  lin.  yds.  Fireclay  Pipe  Sewers,  etc.,  Bonnybndge 
Tools 


Carting,  etc . 

Annual  Contracts  . . . 

Private  Improvement  Works,  Emscote-grove . 

375,000  Jarrah  Wood  Paving  Blocks . 

150,000  Wood  Paving  Blocks . 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite . •••  . . 

‘Additions  to  Stores  and  Workshops,  Fulham  . 

8treet  Works,  Bewdley-road,  Selby  Oak  . 

Erecting  a  River  Wall,  Brazil-street,  Broughton - 

Timber  and  Ironwork  for  Verandah  . 

2-in.  Flags  . •••••••• - -  - - - 

Excavating  and  Laying  Foundations,  Percy  Main 
Excavg.,  Lay.  Foundation,  Preston  Cemty.,  N.  Shields 

Materials,  Stores,  etc . .  - . ;•••••■• 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Valves,  etc.,  Cray  Reservoir  Works 

Creosoted  Pine  Sleepers . . 

Extension  of  Gas  Mains  to  Wrecclesham . 

Materials  and  Jobbing  Works . 

Earthenware  Pipe  Sewers,  Cottingley . . . . . . 

Two  Electric  Motors  (Main  Drainage  Works)  ...... 

Diphtheria  Pavilion,  Infectious  Hosp.,  Morton  Banks 

Ironwork  for  Bridge  over  Low  Beck,  Staincross-place 
Abutments  for  Bridge  over  Low  Beck  ............ 

Sixteen  Water  Closets,  Ark-street  and  Grand-street . 

Forming  Road,  East-end  Park  (adjoining)  . 

Setts,  etc. . . . 

3,000  yds.  of  Sewers  and  Surface  Water  Drains  - 

Sewerage  Works,  Birr  . . . . . ........ 

Materials  and  Stores,  Gas  and  Water  Department  . . 

Stores  . 

Timber . 

Road  Materials  . ••••■; . .  •  ■  •  . . 

Three  Iron  Staircases,  Union  Workhouse,  Barham  . . 

Three  Shops,  Offices,  and  Workrooms . 

Plant  for  Municipal  Electricity  Works  . 


Stores  . . 

Road  Materials  . . . 

Sinking  Well,  etc.,  at  Massington Pumping  Station. . 

7,500  tons  of  Macadam . . 

3f  miles  of  Sewers  (Manchline  Sewerage) . 

Dondonald  Water  and  Sewerage  Works  . . . 

*  New  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Buildings,  Portree . 

Stores  . . 

Road  Metal . ■  •  . . 

Parish  Hall  at  Beaufort  . . 

Double  Vertical  Steam  Fire  Engine  . . . 

Motor  Balancer  for  Electric  Light  Station . 

Club  Premises  at  Nelson  .  ....... . 

Bungalow  at  Hutchins,  Porthcawl . ... ...... ... . . . 

Inspector’s  House  and  Office,  etc.,  at  Chester-le-^treet 
Stores  . . 

•  Works  and  Materials  . 

Roads,  Fencing,  etc.  (Public  Park) .  . 

Road  Materials,  etc.  . . 

Hauling  and  Quarrying  1 Stone  . . . . 

8inking  and  Lining^a  Well,  100  ft.  deep  . 

AlterationsP tlf  FemS^EpilepticBiock  at  infirmary 

Siter’s^retc.;  Rbt.  Ferguson  Schis”  Denton-st. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  Stourton . . . 

Pumping  and  Screening  Machinery . 

Cast-Iron  Tank  . 


Excavating  iid.lnsnng'Jidings'nt  Penguin-  . 
■Extension  of  Bridge  at  I  engam  Bits  ....... 

Additions,  etc..  Maindy  School,  Cowbndge  . 

Fire  Station,  Bordesley-green . 

Materials  ••••■•••••••  •  • ;; . 

Widening  Road  at  Bargoeci. .  . . . 

Vicarage8 House  and  Stabling,  Maesteg . 

Road  Material . 

Granite . 


Edinburgh  Corporation 


East.  C’ties.  Com.,Sterlingshire  C.C. 
Berkshire  C.C . 


Hale  U.D.C . 

Halifax  Highways  Committee 
Hastings  Corporatior 


J.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1,  Ivegate,  Bradford  . 

i  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Cardiff . 

J.  R.  MacMillen.  Council  Office,  Shiremoor . 

A.  Dale,  Clerk.  85  and  86,  Howard -street,  North  Shields . 

Superintendent  of  Works,  Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh  . 

I  City  Road  Surveyor,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

Resident  Electrical  Engineer,  Dewar-place,  Edinburgh  . 

I  Inspector  of  Cleaning  and  Lighting,  331,  High-street,  Edinburgh 

Firemaster,  Lauriston- place,  Edinburgh  . 

Warren  &  Stuart,  C.E.,  94,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . 

J.  F.  Hawkins,  County  Surveyor  of  Highways,  Reading . 


do. 

Milton-next-Sittingbourne  U.D.C. . . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

King’s  Norton,  etc.,  U.D.C . 

Salford  Corporation  . . . 

do. 

Belfast  Works  Department . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 


do. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation. . . . 

Swansea  Town  Council  . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India . 

Farnham  Gas  Co . 

Ipswich  Sanitary  Authority  . 

Bingley  District  Council . 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Keighley,  etc..  Hospital  Board _ 

Halifax  Gas  Committee  . 

Leeds  Corporation 


do. 
do. 
do. 

Rochdale  Paving,  etc-.,  Committee  . 
Chopping  Wycombe  Corporation  . . 

Birr  U.D.C . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Leeds  Tramways  Committee . 

Manchester  Cleansing  Committee  . . 

Cranbrook  R.D.C . 

Bosmere  and  Olaydon  Guardians  . . 
Pontefract  Indus.  Co-operative  Soc. 
Gloucester  Electricity  Supply  Com. 

Leeds  Sewerage  Committee . 

Inkerman  Lodge  Building  Club. . . . 

Pre3ton  Corporation . 

Rothwell  U.D.C . 

Ledbury  U.D.C . 

Hull  Corporation . 

Kilmarnock  District  Committee. . . . 


do. 


Admiralty 

Bury  Gas  Committee  . 

Spennymoor  U.D.C . 

Rev.  D.  J.  Llewelyn  . 

Rotherham  Corporation . 

do. 

Balfour  Constitutional  Club  . 

Mr.  T.  D.  Bevan  . 

Weardale  and  Consett  Water  Co.  . . 
Leeds  Waterworks  Committee 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Lochaelly  Town  Council . 

Bucklow  R.D.C . 

Long  Ashton  R.D.C . . 

do. 

do. 

Birmingham  Guardians  . 

Knottingley  U.D.C . 

Carlisle  Education  Committee 

Rothwell  U.D.C . 

do. 

Hemsworth  R.D.C . 

Scnlcoates  R.D.C . 

Oxford  Corporation . 

Wellingborough  R.D.C . 

Rhymuey  Iron  Co . 

do. 

Glamorgan  Education  Committee. . 
Birmingham  Watch  Committee. . . . 

Pontefract  R.D.C.  . . . 

Gelligaer  and  Rhigos  R.D.C . 

Rev.  S.  Jackson  . . 

Maidstone  U.D.C . 

Kingston  Guardians  (Surrey) . 


do. 

T.  Blagburn,  Surveyor,  Ashley-road,  Hale  . 

J.  Lord.  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings 


do. 


W.  R.  Warlow,  Town  Hall,  Milton  . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road,  King's  Heath  . . . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford . 

do. 

Superintendent  of  Works  Office,  Townhall-street,  Belfast . 

J.  F.  Smithe,  Borough  Surveyor,  North  Shields . 


do. 


City  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

R.  H.  Wyrill,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Swansea . 

Director  General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

Company’s  Office,  East-street,  Farnham  . . 

E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ipswich . 

R.  Armistead.  Engineer,  8.  Charles-street,  Bradford . 

Engineer’s  Office,  City  Hall,  Dublin . .  •  . . 

Moore  &  Crabtree,  Architects,  York-chambers,  Keighley . 

J.  Wilkinson,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Halifax . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds . 


do. 
do. 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  ••  ••■• . •• 

T.  J.  Rushbrooke,  Borough  Surveyor,  77,  Easton-st.,  High  Wycombe 

F.  Bergio,  Engineer.  36,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin  .. 

O.  Thomas.  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre,  Glam... - 

J.  B.  Hamilton,  Tramwav  Offices,  City-square,  Leeds  .. 

R.  Williamson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

T.  H.  Crampton,  Clerk.  Cranbrook,  Kent  . 

R.  M.  Cook.  Clerk,  6,  Providence-street.  Ipswich  . 

Garside  &  Pennington.  Architects,  Pontefract . 

G.  S.  Blakeway,  Guildhall,  Gloucester . 

City  Engineer,  Leeds  . ••••• 

W.  Beddoe  Rees  Architect,  3.  Dumfries-place,  Cardiff.. 

J.  Barron.  Engineer,  Dock  Offices,  Preston . 

J.  Southwart,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Rothwell . 

R.  G.  Gurney,  Surveyor,  Worcester-road,  Ledbury  — 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . . 

J.  Sturrock,  jun.,  Engineer,  65,  King-street,  Kilmarnock 

Director  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C 

H.  Simmonds,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Bury  . 

C.  R.  Spencer,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Spennymoor . 

H.  Waters,  Architect,  Beaufort . 

Chief  Constable,  Town  Hall,  Rotherham . 

Electrical  Engineer,  Rawmarsh-road,  Rotherham  .  . 

A.  O.  Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects, Pontypridd . 

G.  F.  Lambert  &  Son,  Architects,  Bridgend . 

Company’s  Office.  Front-street,  Chester-le-Street  . 

C.ty  Engineer’s  Waterworks  Office,  Leeds  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W. . . 

Buchanan  &  Bennett,  C.E.,  12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh . 

J.  Burgess,  Tabley,  Knutsford  . . 

J.  Hawkins.  District  Surveyor,  Brockley,  near  Bristol . 

A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  Engineer,  28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol . 

do. 

W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham . 

Garside  &  Pennington  Architects,  Pontefract  . 

H.  C.  Marks.  Surveyor,  36,  Fisher-street,  Carlisle . 

|  E.  J.  Silcock,  Engineer,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds . 

do. 

!  T.  H.  Richardson,  Hemsworth,  near  Wakefield . 

I  A.  Greaves,  Surveyor,  Woodbine  Villa,  Hessle  . 

City  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Oxford  . 

W.  Jackson,  Clerk,  Wellingborough . 

I  At  the  Offices,  Rhymney . 

do. 


i  T.  M.  Franklin,  Clerk  to  County  Council,  Westgate-street,  Cardil 

1  J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

I  J.  Dickson  Smith,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Pontefract  . 

1  J.  P.  Jones,  Engineer,  Hengoed,  via  Cardiff  •  •  ■  •  •  \y ' '  V 
1  Cook  &  Edwards,  Architects,  Masonic-buildings,  Unageuu 
T.  F.  Bunting,  Surveyor,  Fair  Meadow,  Maidstone  •••••• 

J.  Edgell,  Union  Offices,  Norbiton,  Kingston-on- 1  name--' . . 
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THE  BUILDER 


CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Annual  Contracts . 

Stcd'and  Concrete  Baiconies  . . . . 

lOmiles  C.-I. Mains  &  Concrete  Reservoir, Baltonsboro. 

Granite,  Slap,  and  Gravel . . 

8  700  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Seven  Villas  at  Maindy,  l’entre  . - . 

,Ln  Tine  (51  chains)  at  Landore,  near  Swansea  . . 
•nZ  Accommodation  at  Paddington  Station,  W... 
Rriilders’  and  Cabinetmakers’  Work.  Sessions  House 
Heating  and  Ventilating,  Crown  Court,  Sessions  House 

3,000  tons  of  Granite  Macadam  . 

Granite . 

•Wood  Paving  . . .-•••• . . . 

•Levelling  and  Tar-paving  Playgrounds . 

•Additions,  etc.,  to  Schools  . 

tod  Materials  . . . . 

Team  Labour  and  Annual  Contracts . 

Road  Material . 

Repaving  Cattle  Market,  Northampton . 

•New  Sewers  and  Underpinning  and  Repairs  . 

•Cleaning  and  Painting  at  Downs  School,  Sutton .... 

Road  Materials  . . . 

Steel  Trough  Bridge  at  Runcorn  . 

Picking  Belts.Oriental  Merthyr  Colliery, Pontycymmer 

Stores  . . . 

Waterworks  Plant . 

Reconstruction  of  Existing  Tramways  . 

Works  in  connexion  with  Tramways . 

Tiled  Dados,  Alfred-st.  Municipal  Schools,  Harpurhey 

Sixty-five  Cottages  at  Ynyshir  . 

Cartage  of  Road  Material . 

Annual  Contracts . 

Police  Station  at  Teignmouth . 

One  Lancashire  Boiler  . 

One  300-kw.  Direct  Current  Steam  Dynamo . 

Additions  to  Lloyd-st.  &  Miilberry-st.  Schools,  llulme 

Materials  and  Team  Labour . 

Sewer,  Pollokshaws  (Sewer  No.  1) . 

Sewer  across  River  Cart  (Sewer  No.  15) . 

Heating  part  of  Buile  Hill  House  . 

Shere  and  Gomshall  Sewerage . 

'Road  Material  . 

•Furniture  and  Fittings  for  Library  . 

Stores  . 

•Branch  Library,  Lillie-road  . 

'Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Livescy  Washer  &  Rotary  Washer  Scrubber, Gaythorn 

Cooling  Tower  and  Condensing  Apparatus  . 

290yds.  Wrought-Iron  and  Steel  Unclimbable  Fencing 

South  Featherstone  Sewage  Disposal . 

Ninety  to  100  Houses  at  New  Tredegar  . 

•New  Mortuary  Building,  Brentwood  Asylum  . 

One  Horizontal  Non-condensing  Steam-Engine  .... 

One  Set  of  Troble  Deep-Well  Lifting  Pumps  . 

Two  Steel  Steam  Boilers . 

One  large  Cast-Iron  Cold  Water  Storage  Tank . 

Two  Wrought-Iron  Galvanised  Tanks,  etc . 

Two  Special  Steam  Heaters,  Mosley-road  Baths _ 

Alterations  to  Liverpool  Anns,  English-st.,  Carlisle 

Shop  and  Warehouse,  St.  Cuthbert’s-lane . 

Laundry  for  Crown  and  Mitre  Hotel . 

Two  Shops  and  Premises,  Doncaster . 

Eight  Cottages  at  Hatfield  Woodhouse . 

Painting  Industry  Mill  and  Shed,  Bradford . 

Digging  and  Removing  2,000  Loads  of  Soil . 

Weaving  Shed,  etc.,  Radcliffe . 

•Assembly  Hall  and  Classroom,  Enfield . 

'Lecture  Hall,  etc.,  Hanwell . 

'Semi-detached  Houses,  Purley.  Surrey . 

•Semi-detached  Houses,  Beckenham  . 


Southgate  U.D.C . 

Darlington  Corporation  . 

Dublin  Public  Health  Committee  . . 

Wells  R.D.C . 

Ely  R.D.C . 

Evesham  Town  Council  . 

,  Maindy  Building  Club . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

do. 

Standing  Joint  Committee . 

do. 

Runcorn  R.D.C . 

j  Diss  U.D.C . 

Wille8den  District  Council . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C.  Educa.  Comm. 

Hoo  R.D.C . 

Bredbury  and  Romiley  U.D.C . 

Mutford  and  Lothingland  R.D.C.  . . 

Northampton  Corporation . 

Holborn  Borougli  Council  . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Lanchester  R.D.C . 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  . 


Teaders  to 
be  Delivered 


Aston  Manor  Public  Works  Sub-Com. 

Peterborough  Corporation . 

Aston  Manor  Corporation  . 

do. 

Heywood  Corporation . 

Manchester  Education  Committee.. 
Standard  View  Building  Club  .... 

Darlington  R.D.C . 

Gillingham  Town  Council  . 

Standing  Jt.  Com.,  County  of  Devon 
Keighley  Electricity  Committee. . . . 
do. 

Manchester  Education  Committee. . 

Clayton-le-Moors  U.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

do. 

Salford  Corporation . : 

Guildford  R.D.C . 1 

Mailing  R.D.C . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . . 

Dorchester  Town  Council  . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

do. 

Manchester  Gas  Committee  . 

Bolton  Electricity  Committee  .... 

Oldbury  U.D.C . 

Featherstone  U.D.C . 

Powell  Duffryn  W’kmen’s  Bldg.  Soc. 
Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum  .... 
Birmingham  Baths  Committee  .... 
do. 
do. 


C.  G.  Lawson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Palmer’s  Green  N 
G  Winter,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Darlineton 

Citv  Treasurer’s  Office,  Dublin  . . 

A.  G.  Russ,  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Offices,  High-street,'  Wells . 

E.  R.  Ennals,  District  Surveyor,  Lvnn-road.  Ely  .  . 

R.  C.  Mawson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Evesham . 

W-  D-  Morgan.  Architect,  Victoria-chambers,  Pentre,  Glam. . 

Office  of  Engineer,  Neath  Station .  1 

Engineer’s  Office,  Paddington  Station,  W.  .1 . 

County  Architect,  86,  Week-street,  Maidstone  ..!!.' . 

„  do. 

G.  F.  Ashton,  71,  High-strpet,  Runcorn  . 

A.  Cooper,  Surveyor,  The  Terrace,  Diss  . ! . 

Council’s  Engineer.  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.  W.  . . 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  11,  Cran brook-road,  Ilford  . . 

C.  J.  Gunyon,  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green.  N  ’ . 

R.  P.  Smyth.  Clerk,  Strood . 

Surveyor,  School  Brow,  Bredbury . 

S.  O.  Bloy,  Surveyor.  Oulton  Broad.  Lowestoft.'.' . 

A.  Fidler,  Borough  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Northampton . 

Municipal  Offices,  197,  High  Holborn,  W.C . . . . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

W.  Cummings,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Lanchester,  Durham  '.  1 '. ' 
W.  H.  Hunter,  M.Inst.C.E.,  41,  Spring-gardens.  Manchester’.’!!! 
W.  Johnson,  Manager,  Pontycymmer,  near  Bridgend 
t  ^£,^,ckATBorough  Surveyor,  Council  House.  Aston  Manor  " 

J.  G.  Gill,  Waterworks  Engineer's  office,  Peterborough 
R.  Green,  Engineer,  37,  Waterloo-strcet,  Birmingham 
do. 

J.  A.  Settle.  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood . 

Education  Office,  Deansgate,  Manchester . ..!!'.'.!!.'! 

Teather  &  Wilson,  Architects,  Andrew's-bldgs.,  Queen-st!,  Cardiff 
J.  Robinson,  District  Surveyor,  Union  Offices,  Darlington  1 

J.  L.  Redfern,  Boro’  Engr.,  Corporation  Offices.  Gilliugham/Ken’t 
E.  H.  Harbottle,  County  Surveyor.  Queen-street,  Exeter 

J.  M.  Smyth,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Keighley  . 

do. 

Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester  . 

A.  Dodgeon,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices  Clayton-le-Moors'.’.'.'.”. 

City  Engineer,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . .....! 


:  Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

W.  S.  V.  Culierne,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Commercial- rd.,  Guildford 

:  J.  Marshall,  Surveyor,  West  Mailing . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Dorchester  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.  W.  . . ! , . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Fulham,  S.  W . ...!!!!!!!! 

C.  Nickson,  Gas  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . . 

A.  A.  Day,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Spa-road,  Bolton  .' ! .' .'  .' 

J.  T.  Eayrs,  C.E.,  39,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham . 

1  G.  &  F-  W.  Hodson,  Engineers,  Loughborough . 

j  G.  Kenshole.  Architect,  Station-road,  Bargoed  . . 

;  F.  Whitmore.  Architect,  Duke-street.  Chelmsford _ 

J.  Cox,  Superintendent  Engineer,  Kent-street,  Birmingham "  ! 

do. 
do. 


Mr.  W.  Scott . 


Holy  Trinity  Schools,  Guildford 
Radcliffe  Room  and  Power  Co. . . 


|  Oliver  &  Dodgshun,  Architects,  Carlisle  . 

do. 


do. 


J.  Athron,  Architect,  10,  Priory-place,  Doncaster . 

do. 

Manager  (T.  Bower),  Sugden-street.  Thornton-road,  Bradford  . . 

W.  G.  Lower,  Architects,  12a,  High-street,  Guildford . 

W.  H.  Atkinson.  Architect,  Shaw-street,  Colne . 

Davidson  &  Phillipson,  148.  Aldersgate-street,  E.C . ” 

W.  G.  Tntt,  Architect,  18,  Ironmonger-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C . 

H.  W.  Pratt,  Architect,  10.  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C . 

J.  Carter  Jonas  &  Sons,  Cambridge  . 


do. 

Mar.  29 
do. 


April  1 
April  8 


Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  - 


TENDERS- 
■  NOTTINGHAM.— 
villi  saleshops)  in 
I  Nottingham.  Mr.  H 
F.Mesom.,  £1,825 
J.  H,  Vickers  1,799 
l&  Vickers  & 

|„8o" .  1,793 

Brooks  Bros.  1,789 
LG.  Thomas  1,783 
DO.  Kerry  ,.  1,774 
B  Whittaker  1,750 
|F  Wright..  1,725 

A.  B.  Clarke'  1,720 
m.  Booth  ..  1,714 

B. G.  Short..  1,697 


-Continued  from  page  279. 

•For  erecting  four  residences  (two 
Colwick-road  and  Meadow-lane. 
.  Allcock,  architect,  Nottingham  : — 
G.  A.  Pillatt  £1,661  0  0 
T.  Barlow  . .  1,660  0  0 


10  0 


14  10 


1,655  0  0 
1,650  0  0 


W.  &  J. 

Simons  . . 

G.  Lovett  . . 

Richardson  & 
Hewerdine  1,629  10 
T.  Fish  & 

Son*  ....  1,615  0 

W.  Crane,  Ltd.  1,598  O 
J.  Wright  . .  1,595  O 


PENARTH. — For  street  improvement  works  in 
W indsor-placo.  Archer-place,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  E.  I.  Evans,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
Penartli :  — 


1  OSSBTr — For  laying  1,000  lineal  yds.  of  12-in. 

piPe  ,8®wer  (Roundwood  outfall),  for  the 
B,o3t--’  W'  Hlr8t’  Borough  Surveyor,  1,  New- 

™iams  ,,  „„„  A.  Graham  & 

l  oSev"*  £1,02°  2  0  ,,  Sons-  Ltd-  •  £‘,4°  0  0 
-ueeey  ®  Garforth  Bros.  616  19  0 

M  Arundale  .  609  1  0 
T.  Williams  . .  601  6  5 
D.  Ellis  -  600  9  10 

S.  Coop  &  Son  600  0  0 

W.  Doleman  .  599  2  0 
Wilson  Bros.  .  531  8  6 
J-  Oliffe  _  493  8  4 

T.  Wade  -  493  3  9 

H.  Arnold  & 

Son,  Leeds*  469  0  0 


.£7  ••••  820  0  0 

Pickersgill  670  19  0 

■W-  660  0  0 

Wflor&Son  617  0  0 


laying  13>200  square  yds.  of 
Stteenf  tZ  T°TUu  ^grounds,  for  the  Education 
"llo'j’hK-v  ®  Urban  Dl8trlct  Council.  Mr.  P.  R.  A. 
rtiffp'  Fngl,neer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Council 

'  Co-,  Manchester  £1,367  9  10  ' 


— 

Archer- 

terrace- 

lane. 

Archer- 

place. 

Windsor- 

place. 

F.  Ashley  . 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

82  9  6 

200  2  9 

Mackay  &  Davies  . . 

81  12  9 

190  2  9 

W.  Jenkins . 

81  4  0 

193  0  0 

180  3  0 

A.  G.  Coll.ens  &  Co  . 

80  12  9 

187  13  9 

W.  Burton . 

80  8  6 

179  7  5 

J.  Rich* . 

70  7  4 

162  9  5 

178  19  7 

RAGLAN. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  National. 
Schools,  for  the  managers.  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Caple,  archi¬ 
tect,  Church-street-chambers,  Cardiff  : — 

J.  Edwards  &  G.  Jone3  _ £310  0  0 

Son  . £393  0  0  R.  Jones 

Gwatkin  Bros.  378  17  11  Raglan*  ..  310  0  0 
H.  Woolley  & 

Son  .  361  5  0 

t  Subject  to  revision  with  the  architect. 

REDHILL.— For  rebuilding  Station  Hotel,  South 
Nutfield,  for  Messrs.  Mellersh  &  Neale,  Ltd.  Mr.  E. 
Penfold,  architect.  High-street,  Reigate:— 

C.  Parsons .  £1,830  1  J.  Wavcott  _ _ £1,505 

T.  Bashford .  1,649  J.  J.  Pink .  l  491 

W.  F.  Wilkinson  . .  1,580  G.  Martin .  1,490 

A.  King  &  Son. . . .  1,516  |  G.  Elsey  &  Sons  . .  1,400 

REIGATE. — For  the  erection  of  business  premises 
West-street,  Reigate,  for  Messrs.  W.  Charlwood  &  Sons. 
Mr.  E.  Penfold,  architect.  High-street,  Reigate:  — 

R.  Lee  &  Son  ....  £2,700  I  J.  Hodge  &  Son  . .  £2,214 

J.  Waycott  .  2,595  S.  Jeal  .  2 130 

G.  Cummins  &  Sons  2,450  T.  Nightingale  . .  2  129 

G.  Elsey  &  Sons  . .  2,217  | 


REIGATE. — For  additions  to  Reigate  Grammar 
School,  for  the  Governors.  Mr.  E.  Penfold,  architect, 


High-street,  Reigate 
A.  B.  Wiles  . .  £7,561  0  0 
T.  B  u  s  h  b  y  & 

Son . 

J.  King  &  Son. 
Buckland  & 

Waters  .... 

J.Longley*  Co. 


7,559  0  0 
7,534  0  0 


7,480  0  0 
7,398  0  0 


G.  Cummins  & 

Sons . £7,239  0  0 


J.  Hodge 
Son  . . . . 
J.  J.  Pink 
S.  Jeal _ 


7,163  O  O 
6.983  17  2 
6,637  0  0 


REIGATE. — For  erection  of  Chillren’s  Homes,  Mead- 
vale,  Redhill,  for  the  Guardians,  Reigate  Union.  Mr. 
E.  Penfold,  architect,  Higo-street,  Reigate.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Messrs.  John  Leaning  &  Sons : — 


A.  B.  Apted  . .  £3,444  0 
G.  Cummins  & 

Sons .  3,342  0 

J.  Waycott _  3,163  12 

C.  Parsons  ....  3,010  0 

J.  Childs .  3,000  0 


W.  Wickman  . .  £2,923  16 
T.  Nightingale  2,973  0 

S.  Jeal .  2,945  0 

G.  Martin  ....  2,784  0 

J.  Hodge  &  Soil  2,632  0 
G.  Elsey  &  Sons  2,625  0 


REIGATE. — For  entrance  lodge,  vagrant  wards, 
receiving  wards,  workshops,  mortuary,  and  alterations 
to  existing  buil  lings  at  tlie  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians,  Reigate  Union.  Mr.  E.  Penfold,  aicbitect 
High-street,  Reigate.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  John 
Leaning  &  Sods  : — 


R.  Dean  &  Co.  . .  £17,580 
H.  Lovatt,  Ltd...  16,937 

Cropley  Bros .  16,483 

J.  Smith  &  Sons  .  16,420 

T.  Bushby  &  Sons  16,057 

G.  Martin  .  15,946 

F.  G.  Minter  _  15,649 

Turtle  *  Appleton  15,286 

H.  Lindfleld  &  Son  15,257 

Potter  Bros .  15,080 

Kingerlee  &  Son. . 

Grace  &  Marsh  . . 

F.  Gough  &  Co.  . . 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood  . £14,919 

J.  Longley  &  Co.  14,919 
Walter  Wallis  ....  *  * 

Goddard  &  Sons . . 

Akers  &  Co. 


14,727 

14,418 

14,324 


W.  Smith  &  S^ns  13,925 


R.  B.  Amos 


13,820 


Martin,  vveUs,& Co.  13,775 


J.  J.  Pink 

...  Norman  &  Burt . . 
15,006  ;  Samuel,  Page,  & 
14,958  Son  . 


13,634 

13,558 
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REIGATE.— For  rebuilding  coach  builder's  premises, 
Bell-street,  Reigate.  for  Mr.  Frank  Burtenshaw.  Mr.  E. 
Penfold,  architect,  High-street,  Reigate:— 

W.  Wickman . £1,628  I  J.  Waycott  . £1,285 

J.  King  &  Son  ... .  1,450  A.  G.  Lovell .  1,277 

G.  Elsey  &  Sons  ..  1,375  |  S.  Jeal  .  1,268 


SET.LY  OAK.— For  the  erection  of  public  baths 
ncluding  chimney  shaft  and  storage  tank,  a t  Tiver ton- 
road,  Sellv  Oak,  for  the  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  Harding  Payne,  archi¬ 
tect,  11,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Kenwrick,  F.S.I.,  83,  Colmore-row,  Birming¬ 
ham 


WANSTEAD. — For  making-up  roads,  for  the  Wan- 
stead  Urban  District  Council ^ 


!  Wanstead  Empress- 
Park-  |  avenue. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH. 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


W.  J.  Morris  _ £10,038 

,T.  Barnsley  &  Son  9,888 
T.  Loud  &  Sons . . 

J.  A.  Turtoni - 

J.  Dallow  &  Sons  . 

T.  Rowbotbam 


9,875 


W.  &  J.  Webb . . . . 

W.  Bishop . 

B.  Whitehouse 

W.  H.  Gibbs . 

T.  A.  Cole  &  Son* 


£9,600 

9,477 

9,378 

9,235 

8,99'J 


J  Revised  estimate. 


SHREWSBURY.— For  conbrete  foundations  and 
brick  superstructure  to  water  tanks  at  Electricity 
Works,  Ron  shill,  for  the  Lighting  Committee.  Messrs. 
A  B  *  W.  Scott  Deakin,  architects;  Mr.  C.  M. 
Johnston,  engineer  Complete  by. 


'  S.  Phillips . 

f  Treasure  &  Sons 
L  T.  Morris  &  Sons 
E.  Wilding  . . 
Roberts  - 

G.  Buttock  . . 

O.  Bickerston 

H.  Price*  . . 


463  0 
460  0 
453  19 
427  0 
422  0 
419  O 
[All  of  Shrcwshurv.  l 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Fur  boiler-house  extension, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J.  Elford,  Borough 
Engineer.  Town  Hall  Southend  : — 

~  *  E;  Davey.. .  “n  ,",t:  °  17  M 


Ten  weeks. 
April  29. 
May  26. 
April  29. 
April  17. 
May  13. 


O.  R.  Anstead  . 


T.  Adams  . 


F.  Barry 

G.  Bell  . 

W.  &  C.  French 
W.  Griffiths  . .  . 
Grounds  &  Newton 

J.  Jackson . 

W.  Manders  .... 
A.  W.  Porter - 


710  8  6 

697  0  0 

567  13  8 
0  0 


£ 


:.  d. 


680 


0  0  .... 
0  0  |  306 
730  0  0!  270 
607  0  0  267 

587  10  0  250 

577  12  0  245 


313  15  6 
319  0  0 
232  0  0 
345  0  0 
290  0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


£  s.  d. 
1,024  4  0 
1,016  0  0 
799  15  8 
1,013  0  0 
970  0  0 
1,001  0  0 
1,000  0  0 
874  0  0 
837  10  0 
822  18  0 


WEYMOUTH.— For  erecting  a  new  head  post-office, 
for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  :— 


IJ.  Lovett.  Ltd. 

H.  Windsor  &  Co. 

G.  W.  Smith . 

Hughes  &  Stirling 
A.  &  H.  Holding 


2,045 

2.000 

2.000 

1,943 

1,888 

1,805 


8.  E.  Moss  &  Co. 

F.  Miskin  . 

A.  .T.  Arnold . 

R.  Elvey  &  Sou 
w.  &  E.  Davey, 

Southend* .  1,558 


.  £1,777 
.  1.771 

1,757 
1,679 


[Surveyor’s  protecting  tender,  £1,716.] 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. — For  making  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Town  Hall  buildings.  Mr.  J.  E. 
AdMrigton.  architect  and  surveyor,  High- pavement, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  :  — 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield’ 


F.  Hoare  &  Sons 
F.  Merrick  &  Son 
J.  A.  Baith  &  Co. 
Wakeham  Bros. . . 

Ham  Hill  &  Doulting 
Stone  Co.,  Ltd. 

S.  Roberts  . 

T.  Conway  . 

H.  Pittard  &  Son  . 

S.  Bastow  <fc  Co.,  Ltd 
H.  M.  Patrick.. 

Jesty  *  Baker 
Pothick  Bros. . . 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.  . . 

A.  J.  Colborne* 


£10.440 

8,975 

8,838 

8,450 


8,365  1 

8,345  0 
8,336  0 
8,321  0 


7,929  0 
7,926  18 
7,799  0 
7,330  0 
7,170  14 


Credit  Old 
Materials. 
£40  0 


WOODFORD  (Essex).— For  laying  439  lin.  ft.  of 
pipe  sewer.  Woodford  Green,  Tor  the  Urban ,  District 


.  £1,750 


STRATTON  (Cornwall).— For  Widemouth  Cliff-road 
diversion,  for  the.  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dunbar,  C.E.,  Liskeard 


4,591  0  0 


A.  G.  Osenton  £7,163  14  0 
S.W.  Harrison 
&  Co. 

J.  Riley  .... 

H.  Drew  .... 

K.  Harris - 

E.  L.  P.  Duke 
J.  Lucas  .... 


3,400  0  0 
2.678  7  2 
2,565  16  4 
2,479  18  0 


J.  J.  Curno  . .  £2,423  11  2 

F.  Cann  _  2,386  11  5 

W.  C.  Shad¬ 
dock  .  2.342  0  0 

A.  J.  Smeeth  2,230  0  0 
S.  *  J.  Peth- 

iek,  Bude*  2.090  0  0 
W.  E.  Bennett  2.051  9  0 


TEIGNMOUTH.  —  For  kerbing  and  channelling 
450  yds.  lineal  of  roadway,  building  bridge,  and  laying 
800  yds.  of  sewers.  Winterbourne  Estate.  Mr.  o. 
Dobell,  architect.  Queen-street-chambers,  Exeter:— 


Council.  Mr.  W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
Woodford  Green  : — 

Parsons  &  Par-  I  W. « feC.  French 

sons .  £109  9  8  BuckhUrst 

S.  Kind .  109  0  0  Hill*  .  £86  4 

Howett  &  Sons  97  0  10  | 


WOODFORD  (Essex).— For  drainage,  kerbing,  and 
asphalte  paving,  Woodford  Green,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
Woodford  Green :  — 


Hewett  &  Sons  £375 
French  Asphalte 

Co.  . .  372 

Parsons  & 
Parsons ....  358 


W.&C.  French, 

Buckh  u  r  s  t 

Hill* . £352  19  10 

Dimmer  A  s  - 
phalte  Pav¬ 
ing  C04  . .  211  17 
t  Paving  only. 


Steer*  Pearse  £2,181  4  7 
Hawkings  & 

Best .  1,852  10  0 

Lama'craft  & 

Son  . .  1,849  0  0 

E.  Mudge  . .  1,78?  0  0 

R.  Vowler  . .  1,688  0  0 


Harri  . 

Clyst  Hydon, 

Exeter* _ £1.674 

Dart*  Pollard  1,465 
Devon  Traction 
&  Motor  Co., 

Ltd.  .  1,426 


6  3. 


W ALDINGTON  (Surrey).—  For  the  erection  of  two 
shops  aDd  houses,  Wellington.  Messrs.  Warran  & 
Stupart,  architects,  Harringav,  N.  :— 

J.  Stewart . £1.674  I  C.  Hale  &  Co 

H.  S.  Pillar  .  1,460  | 


.  £1,445 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS 
Chief  Office — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 
Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

estimates  given  for  every  description 

OF  ROAD  MAKING. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  Hud  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc 


„nd  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton.  Stoke-under-Raro, 
Somerset. 

Loiidou  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co, 


SPRAGUE  &  CO„  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  1 

„  Anil  rs  PRINCES  STREET.  S.W.. m  l 


■  ipivnuill  n  AAII  f S,  PRINCES  STREET, SX,  ml 

M  ETCH  I M  &  SON  1  32,  onm-a  lwo. 


me  1  unm  a  aun  32, i  n i,***,---- 

SURVEYOR  DUET,  »  MW 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  frnst  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1,1. 


Stoke  .  . 
Merchants, 


GRICE  &C0., 

ADDISON  WHARF,  181.  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSINGTON, 


FOE  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

-  .  — r  ,  cl n^oofnat.  Vavifitv  0! 


One  of  tie  Largest  Stocks  mi  G«*test 
Stones  in  London?  Estimates  given  for  !«•  «'•* 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slats,  Copings,  Ms,  Steps,  I* 
fleadstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  “vered  m  lo»a« « 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses, 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floors, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


I 


uo 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  ,nfor®stl0“ 

apply  a,  the  Offices  of  Co«p«»>. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


il 


Drop  Dry”  Glazing 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 


Telegraphic  Address : 

“COURTEOUS,  LONDON." 


_  F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  ltd. 

Chief  Offices:  352.364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N> 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK. 


. 
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M“  easured  drawing  of  ceiling 

OVER  ENTRANCE  COURT  H  , 

The  decoration  is  painted,  in  tempera,  on  a,  plaster  a  roi  nut  u  inich 
is  framed,  upjujith  enriched,  plaster  mouldings.  1  nepanet 
K’prceentiJiaThe.  feast  op  the  gods  is  attributed  to  Luca  Lamb 
the  rest  toUBeigamasco.  ■■■■■  “ *  >  ■  — 
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MEASURED  DRAWINQ  OF 
ENTRANCE  COURT 


Section  A.B' 


Section  ‘CD 


BRWIN(T  OFVAULT  'E'  ON  PLAN 


DETAILS  OF  PAINTED  ORNAMENT  ON  O.EIUNQ. 


'***#t,  ms. 


MEASURED  AND  DRAWN  BY  Mr.  H.  MORLEY. 


JJ-A-Hm.-  heir. 
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The  Trades .  Union  anil  Trade  Disputes 
Bill. 


is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  to  find  a 
measure  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which 
has  for  its  subject- 
matter  questions 
which  have  been 
referred  to  a  Royal 
Commission  for  inquiry,  and  it  setfms  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  mover  of  the 
second  reading  admits  that  the  law  is  in 
such  confusion  on  the  subject  that  it 
cannot  even  be  comprehended  by  any 
lawyer  in  the  House,  since  in  such 
circumstances  it  would  appear  that  a 
leap  in  the  dark  couid  easily  be  avoided 
by  awaiting  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  true  that  the  Trades  Unions 
refused  to  tender  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  but  it  would  hardly  appear 
that  such  arbitrary  conduct  should 
entitle  them  to  have  :  their  demands 
'granted  without  inquiry. 

The  objects  of  the  present  Bill  are 
to  legalise  “  peaceful  persuasion  ”  ; 
to  enable  a  combination  of  persons 
to  do  any  act'  in  furtherance  of  a 
trades  dispute  which  one  person  could 
legally  do;  and  thirdly,  to  prevent 
the  funds  of  Trades  Unions  being 
made  liable  for  the  illegal  acts  of 
their  servants  or  agents  of  the  unions. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  legal 
propositions  involved  in  the  first  two 
clauses.-  If  the  circular  received  by 


Members  of  the  House  intimating  that 
their  individual  votes  would  be  watched 
and  the  trade  unionists  notified  how 
each  vote  was  given  emanated  from  the 
Trades  Unions,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
congratulating  them  on  having  provided 
a  most  opportune  example  of  that 
anomaly  called  “  peaceful  persuasion.” 
But  it  is  to  the  third  clause  we  would  more 
especially  wish  to  draw  attention.  That 
clause  reads  : — “  An  action  shall  not  be 
brought  against  a  Trades  Union  or 
other  association  aforesaid  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  damage  sustained  by  any 
person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  action 
of  a  member  or  members  of  such  Trades 
Union  or  other  association  aforesaid.”  If 
the  intention  of  this  clause  is  to  do  away 
with  the  effects  of  the  decision  in  the 
Taff  Vale  case — that  is  to  say,  if  its  in¬ 
tention  is  to  absolve  the  funds  of  the 
Trades  Unions  from  liability  for  illegal 
action  instigated  and  directed  by  their 
responsible  agents  or  servants — in  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large 
we  trust  it  will  not  he  allowed  to  become 
law.  The  Attorney-General  assured  the 
House  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
clause  as  it  stands,  and  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  if  this  is  so  this 
measure  can  only  be  characterised  as  an 
agitators’  Bill.  The  Member  for  Mid- 
Durham,  who  favoured  the  Bill,  dwelt 
upon  the  hopeful  increase  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  that  had  been  apparent 
in  the  country  since  the  year  1897,  and 
from  the  labour  statistics  we  have  from 
time  to  time  been  able  to  show  that  this 
spirit  of  conciliation  has  been  infinitely 


fostered  by  the  decision  of  the  Taff  Vale 
case  in  1900,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that;  this  desirable  result  has  been 
obtained  by  fixing  the  agitator  with 
responsibility. 

Both  sides  of  the  House  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Trades 
Unions  in  their  legitimate  sphere,  and 
it  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  from  time 
to  time  to  bear  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  their  administrative  functions,  and  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  many  of  the 
provisions  favoured  by  them  in  relation 
to  their  benefit  societies  to.  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act.  Any  legislation,  however,  which 
will  foster  agitation  will  not  only  be 
disastrous  to  the  trade  of  this  country 
generally,  but  will  specially  tend  to 
injure  the  working  classes  by  diverting 
the  funds  now  so  ably  administered  in 
the  relief  of  sickness  and  distress  to  the 
payment  of  agitators  and  of  strike  pay, 
and  it  cannot  be  too. strongly  deprecated. 
That  some  amendment  of  the  law  is 
necessary  we  are  willing  to  admit,  since 
it  is  now  only  to  be  gathered  from  many 
decided  cases  somewhat  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  reconcile.  The  Trades 
Unions  are  entitled  to  demand  a'  clear 
definition  oflegaland  illegal  acts,  and  a 
limitation  of  -  responsibility  on  definite 
lines  to  the  acts  of  their  accredited 
servants  and  agents ;  but  a  sweeping 
away  of  the  law  as  now  laid  down,  which 
imposes  responsibility  for  illegal  acts, 
would  be  a  retrograde  movement  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interests  of  no  one  but  the 
agitators;  _  .  ■ 
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THE  DISCOVERY  IN  EGYPT. 


j  I  THIN  the  last  few  days  news 
j  has  reached  us  from  Egypt 
uj  of  the  discovery  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Kings  at  Thebes  of  an  undisturbed 
tomb  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  rich 
with  an  epormous  mass  of  objects, 
thickly  encrusted  with  gold. '  The  Times 
of  Friday,  March  10,  contained  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  find, 
and  as  full  a  description  of  the  objects 
as  was  possible  in  the  face  of  such  a  mass 


of  material.  The  existence  of  the  tomb 
was  only  discovered  on  February  12,  and 
it  must  take  time  to  remove  the  contents 
from  their  hiding-place  and  transport 
them  across  the  plain  of  Thebes  to  the 
Nile,  whence  they  can  be  conveyed  to 
Gaiio  and  examined  in  detail.  Apart 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  objects 
found,  the  discovery  is  of  special  interest 
from  an  artistic  and  historical  point  of 
view,  and  serves  to  solve  a  question  of 
Egyptian  history  and  of  its  relations  to 
other  countries  which  is  of  interest  to 
many  outside  the  comparatively  small 
circle  of  Egyptologists. 

Akhcnaten,  the  heretical  King  of 
Egypt,  who  abolished  for  a  time  the 
orthodox  religion  of  the  country  and 
introduced  in  its  place  the  monotheistic 
worship  of  the  Aten  or  disc  of  the  Sun, 
deserted  the  capital  city  Thebes,  and 
built  Tel-el-Amarna,  which  lie  made  the 
seat  of  government,  and  also  the  centre 
of  his  reformed  religion.  For  some 
years  previously  a  freer  and  less  con¬ 
ventional  style  of  art  had  slowly  been 
making  its  appearance  in  the  country, 
and  with  the  new  capital  it  received  an 
impetus  which  has  made  the  art  of  Tel-el- 
Amarna  a  marvel  at  the  present  day. 
The  delicate  and  many-coloured  glazes, 
the  sculpture,  and  yet  more  the  frescoes, 
with  their  rendering  of  movement  in 
nature  and  complete  departure  from 
the  conventional  code  of  Egyptian  art, 
are  most  distinctive.  With  the  death  of 
Akhenaten  the  old  order  of  things  once 
more  prevailed,  and  Tel-el-Amarna,  its1 
religion,  and  its  art  were  quickly  deserted 
and  forgotten. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  Akhen¬ 
aten  inherited  his  spirit  of  innovation 
from  his  mother,  the  powerful  Queen  Tii, 
wife  of  Amenhotep  III.  This  monarch, 
one  of  the  powerful  Pharaohs  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  came  to  the  throne 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  two 
years  later  we  find  the  first  mention  of  , 
his  Queen,  Tii,  daughter  of  Y ua  and  Thua.  ; 
That  Tii  was  a  Syrian,  probably  from 
Mesopotamia,  has  been  shown  by  various 
pieces  of  evidence,  but  whether  she 
was  of  royal  parentage  has  hitherto 
been  a  mystery.  The  fortunate  dis¬ 
coverers  of  the  tomb  at  Thebes  found  on 
a  preliminary  examination  of  the  two 
sarcophagi  contained  in  it  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  Yua  and  Thua.  Their 
names  are  frequently  inscribed,  with  a 
variety  of  spelling,  which  shows  the 
difficulty  experienced  -by  the  Egyptians 
in  rendering  the  foreign,  sounds. 

The  inscriptions  also  show  that  they 
were  by  no  , meins  of  royal  rank,  or  even 
great  officials.  Their  mighty  daughter 
secured  for  them  a  burial  of  royal  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  appears  to  have  used ’for  the 
purpose  the  ante-chamber  to  a  tomb 
already  occupied.  _ 


The  tomb  itself  is  of  simpler  form 
than  is  usual  in  that  burial  place  of 
great  monarchs.  A  flight  of  steps  cut 
through  the  face  of  the  rock  descends 
to  an  entrance-doorway,  beyond  which 
a  second  set  of  twenty  steps  leads  down 
to  the  door,  through  which  access  is  gained 
to  a  chamber  30  ft.  long,  15  ft.  broad, 
and  only  8  ft.  high.  Hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  this  chamber  is  neither  carefully 
smoothed  nor  decorated.  When  the  mass 
of  wealth  with  which  it  is  crowded  is 
removed  it  is  probable  that  a  passage  or 
shaft  will  be  found  leading  to  the  tomb 
of  an  original  occupant.  But  it  is  in 
this  chamber  that  Yua  and  Thua  lie 
side  by  side.  Placed  first  in  mummy 
cases  plated  with  gold  and  lined  with 
silver,  and  secondly  in  similar  cases  lined 
with  gold  leaf,  they  were  deposited  in 
two  immense  wooden  sarcophagi.  The 
objects  usually  found  in  wealthy  Theban 
tombs  are  deposited  with  them,  of 
exceptional  size  and  of  finest  workman¬ 
ship.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  furniture,  among  which 
are  chairs  finely  carved  and  decorated, 
and  with  seats  of  plaited  palm  fibre. 
A  large  pleasure  chariot  to  hold  two 
persons,  with  wheels  and  tyres  complete, 
formed  a  striking  object  among  the 
many  glittering  marvels.  When  it  is 
possible  to  examine  these  in  detail  we  may 
hope  for  much  light  on  the  art  and 
civilisation  of  the  XVI  Ilth  Dynasty.  Ysua 
and  Thua  appear  to  have  died  during  the 
reign  of  their  son-in-law  Amenhotep  III. 
Foreign  influence  is  already  shown  un¬ 
mistakably  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
possessions.  Whether  these  will  also 
indicate  a  beginning  of  the  fine  conception 
of  art  which  prevailed  during  the  reign 
of  their  grandson,  Akhenaten,  we  can  only 
learn  when  more  details  are  available. 
That  the  orthodox  religion  and  worship 
of  Osiris  was  paramount  at  the  time  of 
their  death  is  proved  by  the  presence 
in  their  tomb  of  a  “  bed  of  Osiris,”  an 
Egyptian  symbol  of  belief  in  a  future 
life  of  which  only  one  example  was 
previously  known,  taken  from  the  tomb 
of  Maherpra,  a  prince  of  the  time  of 
Amenhotep  II. 

The  tomb,  with  its  magnificent  induce¬ 
ments  to  plunderers,  was  successfully  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  official  guards,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  frustrated  attempt, 
remained  untouched  until  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  was  forgotten.  After  a  lapse  of  over 
3,000  years,  the  careful  and  scientific  work 
carried  on  in  the  Biban  el  Muluh  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  this  dazzling 
proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
which  we  may  hope  will  lead  to  yet  further 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  of  their  mutual 
influence  on  art  and  civilisation. 


WEEK-ENDS  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS¬ 
MEN.  -Tile  Bletchingley  Ramblers  gave  a  very 
successful  concert  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet- 
street,  on  Thursday,  March  9.  This  club  was 
formed  by- .  assistants  in  the  office  of  Mr 
Leonard  Stokes,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  providing  in- 
e'xpensive  week-ends  in  the  country,  and  to 
afford  opportunities  for  sketching,  photo¬ 
graphy.  etc.  It  is  usual  for  members  to  cycle 
down  to  their  cottage  at  Bletchinglev,  Surrey, 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  After  a  night’s  rest 
in  canvas  hammocks  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  members  rise  early  and  form  oxcur- 
sions  into  Kent,  Sussex,  arid  the  Surrey  dis- 
*Vct-  Horn  Secretary,  of  the  club  is  Mr. 

,  •  ..Willies,  care  of.  the  Architectural 
Association,  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 
S.  W. 
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THE  VENTILATION  OF  FACTORIES 
AND  WORKSHOPS. 

F.  S.  Lister,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 


B*||  ACTORY  ventilation  is  a  sub- 
M  ject  difficult  to  treat  from  a 
Ml  general  point  of  view,  as  the 
diversity  of  processes,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  type  of  building  which  these 
conditions  demand,  are  so  divergent  in 
character  that  a  general  uniformity 
in  methods  of  application  is  impossible, 
to  secure.  It  has  been  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  in  defining  the  degree  of  ventilation] 
requisite  under  any  particular  conditions^ 
to  state  the  maximum  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  should  he 
permissible  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
workshop. 

This,  although  in  itself  a  satisfactory! 
indication  of  the  purity  of  the  atmo-j 
sphere  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  as  a  guarantee 
to  satisfactory  conditions,  as  it  affords 
no  indication  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  atmosphere  may  be  charged  with 
matter  in  suspension.  Purity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  respect  is  of  the 
most  vital  consequence  to  the  health  of 
the  individual,  particularly  when  called 
upon  to  work  long  hours  in  a  more  or  less 
confined  space.  The  continual  breathing 
of  air  charged  with  mechanical  impurities 
is  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences, 
as  the  effect  is  -pot  transient  but  cumula¬ 
tive  in  character ;  the  constant  accretion  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs: 1 
finally  setting  up  by  mechanical  irritation 
inflammatory  diseases  of  fatal  character; 


This  is  especially  marked  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  industries  in  which  grinding  pro¬ 
cesses  are  carried  on.  The  workman 
accustomed  from  early  youth  to  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  mineral  impurity 
in  the  form  of  a  very  light  clust  may 
continue  for  years  with  no  appreciable 
impairment  to  health  resulting.  Then 
the  insoluble  foreign  matter  present 
in  his  organs  may  unexpectedly  set  up 
fatal  inflammation.  Grinder’s  colic 
is  a  wtll-known  disease  in  the  Midlands, 
and  to  those  cognisant  of  its  destructive 
effect,  any  means  by  which  it  may  be 
averted  are  to  be  welcomed. 

The  methods  by  which  effective  ventila¬ 
tion  is  secured  are  numerous,  and  depend, 
regards  their  adaptability,  on  the 
character  and  constructional  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  building.  Obviously  a 

hiding  comprising  a  number  of  sm 
rooms  must  be  treated  in  a  d'fteren 
manner  from  a  workshop  which  1 
practically  open  from  end  wall  to 
well  and  from  floor  level  to  roof.  Ven  • 
lation  of  factories  can  be  placed  un  e  1 
two  categories  : 

1.  The  general  dilution  of  the  air  wi 

in  a  building  by  a  continual  incoming 
stream  of  fresh  air.  ,  ., 

2.  The  abstraction  of  air  charged  w 

matter  in  suspension,  dust  orfumes,  J 
the  point  where  such  dust  or  fumes  a 
created.  fl.J 

The  ventilation  of  any  building  nm, 
attempted  either  by  natural  methods^ 
that'  is  to  say,  by  the  employing 
of  natural  agencies  such  as  win  ,  ■  j 
or  by  aspiration,  by  which  the  con 
upward  flow  of  a  volume  of  air  is sec  . 
by  the  direct  application  of  SODie,,  ^ 
source  ;  or  again  by  mechanical  me 
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by  which  the  air  is  either  exhausted 
frnra  or  discharged  into  the  building,  at 
known  velocities,  and  consequently  a 
more  or  less  exact  interchange  is  secured. 

Natural  methods  are  obviously  erratic 
in  character,  and  depend  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  doors,  windows,  etc.,  and, 
although  usually  considered  sufficient  for 
domestic  conditions,  have  very  uncertain 
effect  when  ventilation  of  large  open 
buildings,  such  as  workshops,  is  con- 

sidered.  .  . 

Aspiratory  methods  are  inefficient  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  setting  up  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  velocity  of  air-current  by 
the  lessened  density  of  the  air,  and 
further,  are  extremely  costly  in  heat 
expenditure,  as  the  heat  expended  in 
inducing  the  current  is  carried  away  to  the 
outer  air  without  doing  further  work. 

Mechanical  propulsion  of  the  air  is  the 
only  true  means  by  which  the  conditions 
of  ventilation  may  be  actually  regulated 
and  definite  results  secured.  Whether 
we  proceed  on  the  “  Exhaust  ”  system 
or  on  the  “  Plenum  ”  system,  in  either 
case  a  fan,  either  of  propeller  or  centri¬ 
fugal  type,  is  the  means  employed,  as  no 
other  form  of  machine  has  been  found  so 
convenient  or  economical  of  power  for 
the  transmission  of  air. 

The  exhaust  method  of  ventilation 
has  been  more  generally  adopted,  as  it 
is  essentially  simple  in  character,  the 
general  method  of  adaptation  consisting 
simply  in  the  location  of  an  extract  fan 
in  some  suitable  position  on  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  building  which  it  is  desired 
to  treat.  Thus,  say.  in  a  large  foundry, 
the  sole  provision  for  ventilation  may 
consist  of  extract  fans  fixed  in  the  ggffile 
ends  of  the  roof.  But  apart  from  sim¬ 
plicity  and  comparative  low  cost,  there 
is  little  to  recommend  the  exhaust 
method,  as  it  is  impossible  by  its  use  to 
guarantee  that  an  equal  diffusion  of  fresh 
air  he  obtained  in  every  part  of  the 
building.  The  rapid  removal  of  the  air 
bv  the  action  of  the  fan  has  the  effect  of 
creating  a  tendency  to  vacuum  within 
the  building,  which  is  immediately 
counteracted  by  the  inrush  of  fresh  air 
to  any  available  inlet ;  unless,  therefore, 
inlets  of  exactly  proportioned  area  are 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  outer 
wall  surface  it  is  impossible  that  any  real 
interchange  of  air  will  take  place  at 
points  distant  from  the  fan,  and  not  in  the 
line  of  direct  currents.  The  flow  of  air 
from  the  fan  naturally  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  supply  will 
be  drawn  from  the  nearest  available 
inlets,  and  will  proceed  in  straight  lines 
to  the  fan. 

Again,  the  exhaust  method  has  the 
obvious  disadvantage  that  in  winter 
time,  if  any  considerable  degree  of 
ventilation  be  necessary,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  within  the  building  may  rapidly  fall 
belcw  that  which  is  desirable,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  control  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  air,  more  particularly 
when  the  inlets  are  distributed  over  a 
wide  area,  wh  ch,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
necessary  for  efficient  ventilation. 

By  the  Plenum  ”  systetn  these  diffi¬ 
culties  of  temperature  regulation  and 
exact  distribution  of  the  air  are  easily 
overcome.  Though  the  term  “  plenum  ” 
implies  the  tendency  to  create  a  slight 
excess  pressure  of  air  within  the  building, 
this  excess  pressure  does  not  actually 


exist  if  the  vitiated  air  is  permitted  to 
escape  at  sufficient  suitably  distributed 
outlets.  As  the  whole  of  the  incoming 
air  passes  through  the  fan  by  which  it  is 
distributed,  it  is  possible,  owing  to  this 
controlled  admission,  to  raise  it  to  any 
desired  temperature  by  directing  its  flow 
through  a  heater  of  suitable  construction, 
and  equally  with  the  heating  process  it 
is  possible  to  effectively  moisten  or  filter 
the  air,  arrangements  which  obviously 
permit  the  most  effective  control  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions. 

The  apparatus  usually  employed  con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  a  centrifugal  fan  capable 
of  moving  large  volumes  of  air  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  ducts  which  may  bo  necessary  for 
its  conveyance  and  distribution.  Such 
a  pressure  may  be  considered  as  limited  to 
about  1  oz.  to  oz.  per  square  inch. 
To  raise  the  temparature  of  the  air  to 
the  desired  degree  a  steam  heater  is  usually 
employed,  consisting  of  a  series  of  well- 
arranged  coils  in  parallel  planes  over  and 
through  which  the  incoming  air  is  made 
to  pass.  Such  a  heater  may  be  arranged 
in  sections,  permitting,  when  desirable, 
one  or  more  sections  only  to  be  employed. 
Where  a  supply  of  exhaust  steam  is 
available  considerable  economy  may  be 
derived  from  its  utilisation,  as  it  may  then 
be  condensed  in  the  heater  coils,  the 
latent  heat  on  liberation  being  utilised 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
If  a  source  of  steam  be  not  available  a 
furnace  heater  may  be  employed,  in 
which  coal,  wood,  or  any  other  type  of 
fuel  may  be  satisfactorily  burned,  the 
products  of  combustion  passing  through 
discharge  flues  with  gilled  radiating 
surfaces,  over  which  the  entering  volume  of 
air  is  made  to  pass. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  fresh  air 
volume,  a  main  supply  duct  may  be  run 
underground,  from  which  branch  pipes 
may  be  constructed  either  within  the 
walls  of  the  building  to  be  treated,  or, 
if  such  an  arrangement  is  impracticable, 
the  branch  distributing  ducts  may  be 
carried  along  the  interior  surface  of  the 
wall.  If  the  workshop  in  question  is 
constructed  with  internal  rows  of  columns, 
these  ducts  may  be  attached  to  the 
columns.  In  workshop  practice  it  is 
usual,  in  order  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained,  to  finally  carry  down 
short  discharge  pipes  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  working  floor  levels.  The 
diffusion  of  the  fresh  air  supply  in  such 
a  case  takes  place  on  the  most  effective 
plane  and  permits  the  workman  to  derive 
the  best  advantage  from  it. 

The  apparatus  would  be  most  suitably 
located  near  the  boiler  and  engine  house, 
but  if  such  a  position  should  be  unsuitable, 
owing  to  the  distance  of  the  workshop  to 
be  treated,  the  adaptability  of  the  plant 
permits  it  to  be  placed  in  almost  any 
position  which  is  available.  Thus  it 
may  be  carried  overhead  on  a  platform 
fixed  to  the  tie  beams  of  roof,  or  in  an 
underground  pit,  or  in  a  shed'  exterior 
to  the  building.  It  is,  however,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  deciding  on  its  exact  position 
to  remember  that  the  more  central  its 
position  the  more  evenly  may  the  dis¬ 
tributing  piping  be  arranged,  and  the 
diameter  of  same  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
apparatus  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
workshop,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis¬ 
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tributing  lines  of  piping  must  be  of 
sufficient  diameter  at  the  end  nearest 
the  fan  to  allow  the  whole  volume  of  air 
to  be  conveyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  fan  is  in  a  central  position,  the 
maximum  diameter  of  the  piping  need 
only  be  sufficient  to  allow  half  the 
volume  on  each  side  to  pass. 

In  workshop  ventilation  where  the 
processes  carried  on  are  not  injurious, 
and  where  the  number  of  individuals 
employed  is  comparatively  small,  having 
regard  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
building,  a  very  slight  degree,  of  ventila¬ 
tion  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  so  that 
the  problem  then  becomes  one  of  main¬ 
taining  the  internal  temperature  by  the 
circulation  of  warm  air.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  economical  to  arrange  that  the  fan 
draw  a  very  large  percentage  of  its 
supply  from  the  building  itself:  The 
heat  loss  is  then  practically  limited  to  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  walls,  windows,  etc.  Glass 
surface  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
waste  in  this  direction,  and  double 
glazing,  although  costly,  is  an  advan 
tage  which  is  well  worth  consideration, 
as  it  permits  a  continual  economy  of 
heat.  On  roofs  which,  owing  to  the 
height  and  inclination  of  the  building, 
are  open  to  the  direct  influence  of  pre¬ 
valent  winds,  the  heat  loss  from  the 
glass  surface  may  be  very  considerable. 

In  the  ventilation  of  buildings  on  the 
“  Plenum  ”  system,  the  facility  which 
the  system  offers  of  raising  the  air  to  any 
desired  degree  of  temperature  before 
distribution  is  a  factor  the  importance 
of  which  becomes  very  marked  in  certain 
industries.  For  instance,  in  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  paint  shops  it  is  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  of 
fresh  air,  but  also  to  maintain  an  internal 
temperature  as  high  as  possible  consistent 
with  comfort,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
drying  process.  Again,  in  many  textile 
processes  considerable  volumes  of  steam 
are  given  off,  rendering  the  atmosphere 
within  the  workrooms  unpleasant  or 
even  dangerous  to  work  in  for  long 
periods.  To  remove  this  steam  from  the 
atmosphere  the  most  satisfactory  method 
is  obviously  to  introduce  a  volume  of 
warm  dry  air  capable  of  rapidly  taking 
up  the  moisture. 

The  capacity  of  air  to  absorb  moisture 
increases  very  rapidly  with  the  tem¬ 
perature.  If,  however,  a  continuous  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  does  not  take  place  the 
warm  air  rapidly  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture  and  incapable  of  further  absorp¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such  cases  as 
instanced,  essential  not  only  that  the 
temperature  should  he  maintained  within 
the  building,  blit  also  that  a  continuous 
circulation  of  air  at  that  temperature 
should  take  place.  The  moisture  is 
then  rapidly  removed  by  the  out¬ 
going  air,  and  the  atmosphere  within  the 
building  maintained  clear. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
difficulty  which  is  experienced  with 
ordinary  methods  of  ventilation  in  getting 
rid  of  mechanical  impurities  which  may 
be  present  in  the  air,  and  which  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on. 
In  such  cases,  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
it  is  essential  to  provide  means  by  which 
these  impurities  may  be  removed  at 
their  point  of  creation,  and  before  the 
dust  has  time  to  be  diffused  in  the  air: 
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The  most  effective  way  by  which  this 
result  may  be  obtained  is  by  a  .pneumatic 
or  exhaust  system.  A  hood'  so  con¬ 
structed  as 'to  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  work  is  fitted  to  the  source  of 
dust  and  connected  to  a  light  exhaust 
pipe.-  ..... 

In  workshops  where  the  tools  are 
uniformly  arranged,  and  are  similar 
in  character,  it  is  generally  possible 
to  carry  the  several  branch  pipes  from 
each  machine  to  a  main  exhaust  duct, 
which  would  be  connected  to-  the  inlet 
of  a  centrifugal  fan.  The  speed  of  the 
fan  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  that- the 
air  enter  the;  hood  at  a  definite  velocity 
sufficient  to  convey-  the  dust  in  sus¬ 
pension  to  the  fan.  For  instance,  in  the 
e&se  of  grinding  or  polishing  wheels,  the 
wheel  may  be  partially  surrounded  by  a 
closely-fitting  hood,  leaving  sufficient 
working  face  to  enable  the  operative 
to  manipulate  his  work  without  difficulty. 
The  hood  is  usually  made  with  an  adjust¬ 
able  segment  in  order  that  it  may  have 
a  certain  range  of  adaptability  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  work.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  constant  velocity 
necessary  to  carry  away  the  matter  in 
suspension,  the  main  exhaust  pipe  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
branches.  To  separate  the  dust  from  the 
air  a  discharge  pipe  from  the  fan  is 
generally  carried  to  a  centrifugal  separator, 
which  it  enters  tangentially.  The  matter 
in  suspension  is  then  carried  around  the 
inner  face  of  the  separator,  falling  by  its 
weight  through  a  discharge  outlet  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  freed  air  escapes  from 
the  top. 

Such  an  apparatus  as  above  described, 
when  suitably  proportioned  to  the  actual 
conditions,  performs  its  work  efficiently, 
and  enables  the  atmosphere  of  the 
workshop  to  be  kept  at  a  degree  of  purity 
not  otherwise  possible.  This  method 
may  be  equally  adapted  for  the  removal 
of  noxious  vapours,  fumes,  smoke,  etc. 
For  instance,  in  tinning  processes  where 
the  soldering  of  tins  is  performed  by 
automatic  machinery,  injurious  vapours 
arise  from  the  soldering  tanks.  If  these 
tanks  arc  fitted  with  exhaust  hoods  of 
efficient  design  it  is  possible  to  ensure 
the  complete  removal  of  the  fumes. 
Another  instance  to  which  we  may 
refer  is  the  use  of  gassing  frames  for  the 
treatment  of  fine  cotton  thread.  It  is 
essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  that  the  waste  gases  arising  there¬ 
from  .should  be  immediately  removed, 
and  this  can  easily  be  arranged  by  covering 
the  frame  with  a  suitable  exhaust  hood. 
Brass-workers  are  another  class  of 
operatives  who  suffer  considerably  from 
mineral  poisoning  incidental  to  their 
work,  and  who  would  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  the  employment  of  pneu¬ 
matic  apparatus  for  dust  removal.  In 
saw  mills  and  wood-working  shops  this 
“Exhaust”  system  is  now  commonly 
employed  for  the  collection  and  removal 
of  refuse'  from-  the  machines,  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  generally  being  carried  to  a 
separator  •  conveniently  fixed  near  the 
boiler  house,  Avhere  the  refuse  can  be 
burnt  as  fuel. 

.  We  see,  then,  that  in  order  to  'secure 
the  most  efficient  conditions  of  ventila¬ 
tion  within  the  factory,  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  continuous 
renewal  of  the  air  (the  necessary  rate  of 
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change  being  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  operatives  to  the  cubic 
space),  but  that  in  processes  where  dust 
or  fumes  aTe  continuously  generated  it  is 
essential  to  provide  suitable  apparatus 
for  their  immediate  suppression  and 
removal.  Where  such  arrangements  are 
efficiently  carried  out  an  ample  return  is 
found  for  the  necessary  expenditure  in 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  operative, 
and  his  greater  power  of  sustained  effort 
and  output. 


NOTES. 

Thc  We  congratulate  Mr. 

Advertisements  Richardson  Evans,  the 

Bill‘  founder  of  and  chief  operator 
in  the  “  Society  for  Checking  thc  Abuses 
of  Public  Advertising,”  on  the  passing 
in  the  House  of  Lords  last  week  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  prepared  by 
the  Society  under  the  title  “  The  Adver¬ 
tisements  Regulation  Act.”  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  Lord  Balfour  in  a 
speech  which  set  forth  in  moderate  but 
clear  language  the  necessity  for  legislation 
on  the  subject.  He  said  that  it  was 
of  great  public  interest  to  maintain  both 
for  thc  country  and  the  town  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  our  outdoor  life.  Some 
of  the  erections  that  were  seen  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  not  be  permitted  if 
local  authorities  had  the  power  to  check 
them.  People  could  not  go  up  the 
river  Thames,  travel  on  many  of  our 
great  railways,  or  visit  some  of  the 
most  important  health  resorts,  without 
seeing  large  and  unsightly  placards  which 
deprived  them  of  a  great  deal  of  thc 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  looking  at 
the  scenery.  The  cliffs  of  Dover,  he  said, 
were  used  extensively  for  advertising, 
and  would  be  until  Dover  obtained  power 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  The  best  way  to 
proceed,  he  thought,  would  be  to  lay 
down  a  general  law,  giving  the  local 
authorities  power  to  administer  it  within 
their  area,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
various  Government  departments  which 
had  to  sanction  by-laws.  The  Bill  prac¬ 
tically  met  with  no  opposition,  beyond 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Belper,  who,  on 
behalf  of  the  Home  Office,  while  raising 
no  objection  to  the  measure,  said  that 
the  question  of  the  powers  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  local  authorities  would  require 
careful  consideration  in  Committee.  The 
representatives  of  the  advertising  interest 
are  of  course  up  in  arms  against  the 
measure,  but  we  do  not  think  they  will 
be  able  to  do  much  against  it.  The 
feeling  against  the  tyranny  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  gaining  ground  very  much,  and 
the  Bill  is  likely  to  enlist  a  great  deal  of 
public  sympathy. 


,  The  news  that  the  Society 
of  Arts. y  Arts  and  the  London 
Institution  are  about  to 
amalgamate  and  build  a  new  home  for 
their  joint  operations  is  rather  a  surprise. 
On  the  part  of  the  London  Institution 
the  principal  motive  stated  is  that  its 
geographical  position  has  rendered  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  Institu¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  its  work.  We  can  only 
judge  of  this  in  as  far  as  its  excellent 
series  of  lectures  are  concerned  ;  and 
those  are  nearly  always  crowded.  In 
these  days  of  underground  railways,  and 


with  the  prospect  of  increased  facilities  in 
this  respect,  geographical  position  is  surely 
of  less  consequence  than  it  ever  was  before, 
and  we  feel  some  doubt  whether  the 
removal  of  the  Institution  to  a  western 
site  would  necessarily  render  it  more 
accessible,-  while  one  result  would  be  to 
bring  it  more  directly  into  competition 
with  the  Royal  Institution.  In  regard 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  we  learn  also  with 
surprise  that  their  premises  are  only 
theirs  on  lease,  and  they  are  under  a 
liability  to  be  turned  out.  That  is  a 
reason  for  their  action,  no  doubt ;  but  if 
this  means  (and  we  fear  it  will)  thc 
impending  demolition  of-  their  historic 
house,  we  should  regard  such  a  result 
with  very  great  regret.  ■ 


The  news,  announced  in  the 
ThCoiumnnffi  Times  of  the  13th  instlf 
the  existence  of  one  of 
the  inverted  columns  of  the  “  Treasury 
of  Atreus  ”  at  Myceme,  among  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  at  Westport, 
and  of  its  presentation  by  the  owner  to 
the  British  Museum,  must  have  been 
rather  a  sensational  one  to  Greek  archaeo¬ 
logists.  We  were  aware  some  time  since 
of  the  existence  of  this  relic  at  Westport ; 
and  though  we  had  not  seen  it,  had  no 
doubt  from  description  that  it  was  what 
the  owner  believed  it  to  be.  Considering 
the  historic  importance  of  such  a  relic,  its 
presentation  to  the  British  Museum,  now 
that  its  value  is  known,  was  perhaps  the 
most  fitting  use  to  make  of  it,  though 
the  archaeological  public  ought  to  feel 
none  the  less  indebted  to  Lord  Sligo  for 
his  generosity  ;  it  is  not  every  owner  who 
would  give  away  to  a  public  museum 
what  would  have  proved  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  curious  and  valuable  of  his 
private  treasures.  The  column  appears 
to  have  been  brought  over  by  a  former 
Marquis  at  thc  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  in  those  glorious  days  when 

statues  and  architectural  relics  of  all  kinds 

could  be  looted  from  Greece  merely  for 
the  asking,  or  even  sometimes  without 
asking  (witness  Cockerell’s  story  of  the 
metope  of  the  Parthenon  pitched  down 
the  hill  to  him  by  the  local  guardian). 
We  are  indebted  to  Lord  Altamont  also, 
who  first  perceived  the  value  of  the  relic 
and  went  to  Greece  especially  to  verity 
its  provenance.  The  little  history  is  an 
agreeable  one  from  every  point  of  view. 


Since  our  last  review  of  ca  es 
Compensation,  decided  under  the  Work- 
men’s  Compensation  Ac  -, 
a  case  of  considerable  importance  o 
builders,  Plant  v.  Wright  &  Co.,  l|uS 
been  reported  in  the  Law  Reports  or 
the  current  month.  The  applicant  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  respondents, 
were  plumbers,  and  who  had  entered  in  o 
a  contract  with  a  firm  of  builders  to 
the  plumbing  work  upon  a  factory  v  lie 
the  builders  were  constructing  i°i 
building  owner.  At  the  time  of  1 
accident  the  plumbing  work  had  ee 
completed  a  fortnight,  but  the  app lca 
was  engaged  in  measuring  up  this  wor 
order  to  ascertain  the  contract  pr  • 
At  this  time  the  builders  had  also  s 
stantially  completed  their  work  on 
structure  under  the  contract,  bu  " 
was  being  done  upon  the  bui  in£  ■ 
another  firm  employed  by  the  U1 
owner  to  fit  up  steam  pipes,  and  J  ■ 
being  carried  out  by  means  of  a  scaffold 
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cted  by  this  latter  firm.  In  ta 
Lumstanees  the  question  arose  whether 
the  applicant  was  being  employed  by 
the  undertakers  upon  a  building  which 

was  being  constructed  within  the  meaning 

of  the  Act.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
4e  case  on  the  simple  ground  that  the 
measuring  up  of  the  work  was  ancillary 
to  the  main  work  of  plumbing  and  an 
■essential  part  of  the  process.  A  second 
contention  was  . raised  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  that  the  scaffolding  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  not 
erected  by  the  respondents,  but  by 
parsons  who  had  contracted  to  put  in  the 
steam  pipes,  a  work  which  formed 
na  part  of  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  Court  gave  no  opinion  on  thii 
point,  since  they  held  that  it  had  not  been 
raised  in  the  Court  below,  but  from  tin 
recent  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Hawley  it  now 
seems  that  as  long  as  some  part  of  the 
work  of  construction  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  applicant,  and  scaffolding  exists  on 
the  premises,  it  is  immaterial,  whether 
the  scaffolding  was  erected  by  the  under¬ 
takers  of  the  work  or  by  other  persons.  , 


The  New  York  harbour  en- 
.  ^rioa?  trance  appears  to  be  seriously 
menaced  by  the  increasing 
deposit  of  sand  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel,  the  movement  of  material 
being  manifested  on  one  hand  by  the 
form  of  Sandy  Hook,  which  has  been 
slowly  built  up  by  the  northward  progress 
,of  sand  along  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  giowth  of  Coney 
Island  in  a  westward  direction.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Haupt  sets 
forth  the  great  importance  of  providing 
for  the  menace  to  the  harbour  entrance 
■constituted  by  the  effects  of  these  littoral 
movements.  From  data  given  by  Mr. 
Haupt  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  on  the  bar  for  the 
■materials  brought  to  it  to  be  deposited 
without  spreading  to  the  southward  and 
flowing  into  the  channel.  Up  to  the 
present  the  only  step  taken  to  improve 
the  channel  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
Honey  Island  has  been  to  commence 
dredging  operations,  the  intention  being 
to  increase  the  depth  of  this  waterway  to 
40  ft.  It  will  take  at  least  ten  years  to 
remove  the  original  material  in  this 
channel,  which  is  reported  to  have 
refilled  to  the  extent  of  fiom  3  ft.  to  7  ft. 
where  work  has  alieady  been  done. 
Further,  as  the  bar  is  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  Atlantic,  it  can  scarcely  be 
possible  to  maintain  an  efficient  channel 
by  dredging  alone.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  Mr.  Haupt  is  to  control  the  ebb 
currents  by  a  permanent  training  wall, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  cut  out  and  main¬ 
tain  an  ample  opening  across  the  bar. 
Such  a  structure  ought  to  protect  the 
existing  channel  from  littoral  drift,  and 
would  cost  far  less  than  half  the.  amount 
required  for  dredging.  Auxiliary  works 
might  also  be  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  impounding  the  travelling 
■sand  in  places  where  it  would  be  useful 
unstead  of  injurious,  and  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  new  beach — some¬ 
thing  like  that  at  the  mouth  of  Christ¬ 
church  harbour  *— between  Coney  Island 
und  the  sea. 

.  *  See  the  BuUder,  Vol.  lxxxvi.,  p.  330. 


The  data  recently  given  by  Mr. 

Tramways.  J-  Allen  Baker,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Highways  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  relating 
to  the  relative  cost  of  the  conduit  tram¬ 
way  systems  in  New  York  and  London 
are  of  great  interest,  as  they  afford  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  critics  of 
the  London  County  Council  .  conduit 
tramways.  In  New  York  there  were 
originally  forty  street-car  companies, 
but  the  “New  York  City  Street 
Railway  Company  ”  now  operates  the 
whole  system.  The  universal  _  fare  is 
five  cents  (2|-d.),  and,  as  a  transfer 
system  is  used,  a  passenger  may  travel 
fifteen  miles  for  this  sum.  The  average 
earning  power  per  car  mile  is  Is.  4|d., 
while  the  operating  cost  is  about  7d., 
so  that  there  is  an  ample  margin  for 
profit.  The  earning  power  of  the  fifty- 
four  miles  of  the  London  County  Council 
conduit  tramway  -is  already  Is.  per 
mile,  and  the  operating  expenses  are  7d. 
In  making  the  comparison,  it  has  to  be 
.remembered  that  part  of  the  New  York 
.line  has  been  in  operation  for  over, ten 
years.  In  London,  also,  ^d.  and  Id. 
fares  are  provided,-  so  that  the  com¬ 
parison  ,  is  quite  satisfactory.  In  the 
important  streets  of  New  York  a 
headway  of  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds 
is  maintained  for  several  hours  in 
the  busy  part  of  the  day,  and  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  accidents.  Mr.  Baker 
mentions  that,  by  a  slight  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  fares,  the  earning  power 
of  the  London  County  Council  tram¬ 
ways  could  be  substantially  increased. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wages 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in 
London  are  only  about  half  what  they 
are  in  New  York.  The  American  driver, 
however,  has  harder  werk  than  the 
English  one.  The  former  has  to  stand 
all  the  time,  and,  as  the  speed  is  30  per 
cent,  faster  than  in  England,  the  strain 
of  driving  is  correspondingly  increased. 
From  the  engineering  point  of  view,  the 
New  York  conduit  tramways  have  proved 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 


Tests  of  Last  week  Mr.  E.  H.  Rayner 
Electrical  gave  an  abstract  to  the 
a  ena  ‘  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  of  a  paper  on  a  study  of  the 
electrical  and  mechanical  properties  of 
matter  which  he  had  carried  out  for  the 
Engineering  Standards  Committee.  The 
tests,  were  carried  ,  out  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Dr.  Glazebrook,  and  the 
results  are  of  great  value:  In  the  first 
part  of  the  paper  the  results  obtained 
on  the  insulation  resistance  and  the 
“  disruptive  voltage  ”  of  many  of  the 
materials  which  are  in  every-day  use 
for  covering  electric  wires  are  given.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  the  disruptive  strength 
of  an  insulating  material — that  is,  the 
ability,  to  resist  puncture  as  the. pressure 
is  increased— and  the  insulation  resistance 
— that  is,  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of , 
leakage  current  across  it.  A  substance 
which  offers  great  resistance  to  a  flow  of 
leakage  current — as,  for  example,  air — 
may  yet  be  broken  down  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  pressure.  We  note,  that  the 
results  of  the  insulation  tests  are  given 
in  terms  of  “  kilo  megohms  per  centi¬ 


metre  cube.”  Sir  William  Preece  pro¬ 
posed  some  years  ago  that  the  “  quadrant 
cube  in  megohms  should  be  taken  as  a 
unit,  and  we  have  found  by  practical 
experience  that  this  is  an  extremely  con¬ 
venient  unit..  In  this  unit  the  insulation 
.resistance  of  rubber  is  about  10,  and  of 
gutta  ”  about  1.  Hence  we  can  compare 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  materials 
used  by  cable  manufacturers  very  con¬ 
veniently.  The  materials  experimented 
on  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
are  mainly  suitable  for  insulating  dynamo 
machines,  their  insulation  resistance  being 
very  much  smaller  than  rubber.  For 
this  reason,  perhaps,  the  Preece  unit  has 
been  discarded.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
paper  Mr.  Rayner  describes  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  .temperature  distribution 
in  the  interior  of  the  field  coils  of  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  and  his  results  are  of 
great  practical  importance  to  all  who 
have  to  design  or  test  electrical 
machinery. 


Church  of  st.  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  which 
^ng-stS^’  constitutes  the  church  of 
Cheapside.  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  was  built  by  Wren  in  1671-5 
at  a  cost  (11,870/.  Is.  9d.)  which  exceeded 
that  of  any  of  the  other  parish  churches 
he  built  in  the  City  ;  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field  redecorated  and  rearranged  .  the 
interior  in  1867  ;  the  tower,  25  ft.  square 
at  the  base,  rises  to  a  height  of  130.  ft.  ; 
it  is  in  three  stages,  and  is  surmounted 
with  an  enriched  cornice,  an  open  balus¬ 
trade  connects  the  angle-piers,  which 
carry  tall  obelisks  capped  with  balls. 
On  a  square  base  rising  from  within  the 
parapet  rests  the  turret  or  lantern,  which 
in  its  lower  stage  has  a  round-headed 
louvre  with  pediment  in  each  face,  a 
square  pedestal  above  carries  a  fluted 
spirelet  of  lead,  octagonal  on  plan,  with 
a  ball  and  vane — the  vane  being  a  grid¬ 
iron,  emblematical  of  St.  Lawrence’s 
martyrdom.  Whilst  neither,  delicate  nor 
refined  the  composition  has  a  breadth 
and  strength  which  characterise  the 
elevations  of  the  body  of  the  fabric.  '  The 
vestry-room  and  other  portions  of  the 
interior  are  richly  ornamented  with 
plaster  decoration  and  wooden  carving. 
There  are ,  monuments  to  .  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  Dr.  Whichcote ;  in  the  old 
church  were  buried  Richard  Rich,  mercer 
(1469),  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
of  that  house  ^several  aldermen  who  had 
served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor — amongst 
them  being  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  elected 
in  1457,  and  Sir  Richard  Gresham/  who 
died  in  1549  :  and  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  grandson  of  Sir  Geoffrey  and 
father  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 


The  At  the  Leicester  Galleries 
Leicester  two  rooms  are  at  present 
Galleries.  -i  •  ,  ,  ■• 

filled  m  a  very  attractive 
manner ;  one  containing  London  land¬ 
scapes  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  the 
other  a  curiously  varied  collection  of 
works  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham.  What 
Mr.  Marshall  makes  cut  of  London 
street .  compositions  and  atmospheric 
effect  we  ail  know  so  well  now  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  these,  which  are 
as  good  and  effective  as  ever. .  The 
subjects  are  a  good  deal'  repeated,  but 
the  same  scene  may  have  a  dozen  different 
aspects  under  different  conditions  of  light; 
Among  those  ;  which  please  us  parti- 
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cularly  are  the  large  drawing  of  “  Even¬ 
ing  after  Rain — Westminster  Bridge  ” 
(13),  with  its  stormy  sky ;  “  London 
Bridge  ”  (11)  ;  “  Morning  in  Whitehall  ” 
(18) ;  “  The  Sanctuary,  from  Victoria 
Street  ”  (25),  in  which  the  west  towers 
of  the  Abbey  are  very  well  treated ; 
“  Blackfriars  Reach  ”  (40),  fine  in  sky 
and  atmosphere  ;  and  “  Old  Essex 
Wharf,  Stepney  ”  (45).  Mr.  Rackham’s 
exhibition  disposes  one  much  more  to  take 
him  seriously  than  did  his  isolated  bits 
of  grotesque  at  the  Society  of  Water¬ 
colours,  which  seemed  to  us  out  of  place 
amid  their  surroundings.  But  in  this 
collective  exhibition  we  recognise  a  much 
greater  and  more  remarkable  technical 
power  than  we  had  previously  realised, 
and  the  possession  of  a  gift  of  humorous 
and  grotesque  conception  which  amounts 
in  its  way  to  genius.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  drawings  are  illustrations  of 
“  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  a  subject  exactly 
suited  to  Mr.  Rackham’s  peculiar  powers. 
To  be  sure  he  carries  the  grotesque 
element  a  great  deal  further  than  is  ever 
suggested  in  Washington  Irving’s  memor¬ 
able  story,  but  the  drawings  are  full 
of  a  wild  inventive  fantasy  which  in 
some  instances  is  strangely  mingled  with 
pathos.  In  the  one  (11)  illustrating  the 
passage,  “  His  children  were  as  ragged 
and  wild  as  if  they  belonged  to  nobody,” 
the  figure  of  the  bare-legged  little  girl 
holding  the  cat  is  quite  touching,  and  the 
whole  composition  and  execution  clever  to 
a  degree.  The  one  under  it,  too,  “  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  troop  of  children  ”  (12)  is  a 
perfect  little  composition,  and  the  figures 
of  the  children  are  delightful  in  their  naive 
simplicity  of  action.  The  artist  must  love 
children,  he  paints  them  with  such 
sympathy;  notice  the  baby  in  No.  47. 
Another  very  original  one  is  “  Strange 
faces  were  at  the  windows  ”  (22),  where 
the  scene  is  inside  the  room,  a  woman 
with  her  back  to  the  spectator  looking 
out.  One  is  not  sure  that  such  talent 
might  not  be  better  employed  to  a  higher 
end  ;  but  at  all  events  this  is  something 
totally  new  and  original,  and  the  author 
is  an  artist  to  be  recognised.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  subjects  also  are  some 
very  good  things— “  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  ”  and  the  wolf  (88)  ;  “  The  Walls 
of  Rothenburg  ”  (76),  with  a  cat  walking 
along  a  beam  in  the  foreground  ;  and  a 
charming  little  landscape  sketch,  “  Snow- 
clouds  over  Donegal  Bay  ”  (69),  showing 
that  the  artist’s  talents  are  not  confined 
to  the  grotesque. 


In  two  rooms  at  the  new 
tiy  Mr?8  small  Goupil  Gallery  in  the 
Alfred  Ward.  JJaymarket — rooms  in  which 
the  light  is  so 'unsatisfactory  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  an  artist  to  show  his  pictures 
there — there  is  a  collection  of  landscapes 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Ward,  mostly  slight 
in  subject  and  execution,  but  showing 
a  decided  feeling  for  landscape  composi¬ 
tion  and  sentiment.  Of  the  colour  it 
was  difficult  to  judge  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactory  lighting.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  what  may  be  called  fore¬ 
ground  landscapes  —  bits  of  orchard 
spotted  with  blossoms,  or  a  collection  of 
poppies  with  a  slight  indication  of  dis¬ 
tance  behind  them  ;  these  are  all  very 
pretty,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of 
decorative  panels.  There  are  some,  how¬ 
ever,  which  come  more  under  the  head  of 


landscape  in  the  wider  sense,  and  which 
are  fine  suggestions,  such  as  “  Cloud 
Effect,  Scillv  Islands  ”  (26),  “  The  Mill 
Pond,  St.  Osyth”  (44),  and  “A  Dry 
Autumn,  Romney  Marsh  ”  (46) ;  the  last- 
named  especially  is  an  admirable  little 
composition. 

The  t  We  regret  to  see,  from  the 

Benevolent  Report  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
society.  ing  of  the  Architects’  Bene¬ 
volent  Society  (given  on  another  page), 
that  while  the  demands  on  the  Society’s 
assistance  have  been  larger  than  usual  in 
the  past  year,  donations  have  been  smaller 
than'  they  have  been  for  many  years. 
Donations,  however,  are  blessings  which 
may  befall  a  society  at  any  moment,  and 
we  do  not  gather  that  the  permanent 
subscription  list  has  fallen  off,  which  is 
the  most  important  point ;  though  it 
certainly  is,  as  the  Chairman  observed, 
rather  extraordinary  that  not  more  than 
5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  are  subscribers. 
Perhaps  the  Chairman  and  Council  do 
not  quite  realise  how  poor  many  archi¬ 
tects  really  are  whose  names  have  a  good 
professional  repute  ;  but  no  doubt  there 
ought  to  be  a  larger  percentage  than  that 
able  and  willing  to  subscribe. 

- - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ax  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  week  at  No.  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  and  nominations  having  been 
read,  Mr.  L.  A.  Jones  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Tanner,  jun.,  Hon.  Secretary,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  for 
kindly  granting  permission  to  visit  the  New 
Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  on  February  25,  also 
to  Mr.  F.  D.  Clapham  and  Mr.  Scales  (clerk 
of  works)  for  conducting  the  party.  He  also 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Mac  vicar 
Anderson  for  granting  permission  for  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Coutts’  Bank  on  February  25,  also  to 
Messrs.  H.  L.  Anderson,  W.  R.  Malcolm,  and 
G.  J.-Marjoribanks  for  conducting  the  party. 

The  motions  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  Library  : — 

Thirteen  portfolios  and  three  books  illustra¬ 
ting  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  being  a  complete  record 
of  the  fabric  in  measured  drawing  and  coloured 
and  photographic  plates.  Presented  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Chamberlin.  (Mr.  Ambler  stated  that 
this  is  a  magnificent  work,  which  was  valued 
at  about  90L  The  Association  were  to  some 
extent  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice  for  this 
gift,  for  he  is  a  friend  of  the  donor. ) 

“  The  Planning  of  Poor  Law  Buildings  and 
Mortuaries.”  Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Freeman. 

“  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes,”  2nd 
edition,  by  S.  W.  Cranfield  and  S.  I.  Potter. 
Presented  by  Messrs.  Batsford. 

“  Architecture  East  "and  West,”  by  R.  Phene 
Spiers.  Presented  by  Messrs.  Batsford. 

“  The  Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of 
Bath  ”  (complete).  Presented  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  Mowbray  A.  Green. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ambler,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  A. A. 
Students’  Smoking  Concert  was  to  be  held  at 
the  Cafe  Monico,  Piccadilly  Circus,  on  Tuesday, 
March  28,  at  9  p.m.,  in  aid  of  the  Building 
Fund.  Tickets  2s.  fid.  each,  or  five  for  10s., 
to  be  obtained  at  the  office  or  of  Mr.  W.  I. 
Travers,  2,  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 

House  List. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  the  Committee’s 
nominations  for  the  House  List,  1905-6.  At 
the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  March  24, 
any  two  members  may  add  additional  names 
of  members  willing  to  serve.  The  following  is 
the  list: — 

President — Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 

Vice-Presidents  (2) — Messrs.  Louis  Ambler,  J 
John  Murray. 


Committee  (10  to  be  elected)— Messrs.  R  S 
Balfour,  Walter  Cave,  F.  D.  Clapham,  V 
Gregory  Collins,  Alfred  Cox,  J.  B.  Pulton' 
Theodore  Fyfe,  J.  S.  Gibson,  Henry  T.  Hare’' 
R.  P.  Jones,  Arthur  Keen,  F.  Lishman,  G.  Lucas’ 
Arnold  Mitchell,  H.  Passmore,  W.  A.  Pite’ 
E.  A.  Rickards,  J.  MacLaren  Ross,  S.  ,L 
Tatchell,  Maurice  E.  Webb,  R.  Douglas  Wells 
and  A.  Needham  Wilson. 

Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  Francis  Hooper. 

Hon.  Librarian— Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Pettit. 

Hon.  Secretaries  (2)— Messrs.  H.  Tanner, 
jun.,  A.  Mary  on.  Watson. 

Other  officers  :  Hon.  Solicitor— Mr.  W.  H. 
Jamieson. 

Hon.  Assistant  Librarians  (2)— Messrs.  Edwin 
Gunn,  and  C.  M.  Crickmer. 


Law  Courts. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester  then  read  the  following 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  illustra¬ 
tions  of  plans  of  Cardiff  Law  Courts  :— 

When  you  kindly  invited  me  to  read  this 
paper,  I  selected  Law  Courts  as  the  subject,  not- 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  contribute 
very  much  to  the  knowledge  that  most  of  you 
already  possess  as  because  it  seems  to  me  that, 
of  the  various  problems  in  planning  that  the 
architect  is  called  upon  to  solve  this  is  one  that 
involves  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  expedients 
that  are  demanded,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
typical  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  matters 
of  arrangement,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
considerable  scope,  in  larger  examples  at  all 
events,  for  the  study  of  architectural  expression. 

In  this  matter  of  architectural  expression  the 
continental  nations  are  noticeably  our  masters. 
Comparing  most  of  our  public  buildings  with 
those  of  equal  importance  abroad,  while  we  find 
that  at  home  they  are  too  frequently  pinched 
and  ineffective,  wedged  into  irregular  sites, 
between  commercial  premises,  abroad  we  see  a 
massive  and  imposing  pile,  its  dignity  enhanced 
by  judicious  isolation  from  all  mean  and  un¬ 
worthy  surroundings,  approached  by  a  noble 
avenue  or  a  spacious  square.  The  rooms  are 
lofty,  the  corridors  wideb  and  everything  is 
calculated  to  impress  one  with  the  importance 
of  the  building  and  its  uses ;  but  as  far  as 
ingenuity  of  arrangement  goes,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  cramped  little  concern  familiar  to  us  at 
home,  and  as  regards  the  specific  provision  for 
its  purpose,  very  little  study  seems  to  have  been 
expended  ;  in  many  cases  an  outline  plan  would 
hardly  inform  one  whether  the  building  was 
municipal,  legal,  or  residential  in  its  intention, 
while  few  modern  plans  in  our  own  country 
would  fail  to  show  at  a  glance  whether  they  were 
for  town  hall,  law  court,  or  palace.  Lest  we- 
should  feel  inclined  to  congratulate  ourselves 
unduly,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  whether  we  do 
not  attach  too  much  importance  to  our  clever 
little  schemes  for  specialising  the  routes  and 
entrances  in  our  designs,  and  whether  tne 
Englishman’s  mania  for  privacy  is  not  earned 
beyond  what  is  either  essential  or  desirable, 
certainly’  incline  to  this  view  myself,  and  tlnnK 
that  we  should  occasionally  make  some  conces¬ 
sions  in  minor  points,  if  by  such  a  course  we  can 
strengthen,  if  one  may  use ,  the  term,  ^ 
dramatic  force  that  a  fine  architectural  tr  - 
ment  exercises.  As  an  example  of  the  1II,1P°r " 
ance  attached  abroad  to  worthily  and  sui  J 
expressing  the  purpose  of  such  a  bunding, 
need  only  cite  the  Law  Courts  of  Brussels  where 
the  intention  of  impressing  the  nund  wi 
power  and  dignity  of  the  law  is  so  successor 
fulfilled.  The  Courts  at  Pans.  th.™Sf 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  less  suita  e  _ 
example,  for,  in  spite  of  Dues’  masterpiec  ,  . 

represent,  as  a  whole,  a  gradual 
which  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  ig 
completed  study  from  one  hand.  . 

While  far  from  desiring  todetact  fr« 
design  for  our  own  Courts  of  Justice,  ... 

it  does  remarkable  grate  of  deW™ 
vigorous  composition,  it  must  be  ad  ■ 

all  that  the  internal  arrangements  >  f 
from  a  practical  and  an  architecture  P 
view,  the  chief  defects  being  the i  div  _  t 
great  hall  from  the  courts  and  the  JQne 
meanness  of  the  approaches  t°  the  1  r  ‘ ,  s  0f 
of  the  most  striking  and  typical  e.  Alfred 
assize  courts  is  that  at  Manchester,  y  ^ 
Waterhouse,  of  which  a  plan  is  pu  1  „ 

Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Ju  1A1  with 
If  you  refer  to  this  you  will  not. ““  metl 
which  the  somewhat  complex  pr 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
public  galleries  are  practically  on  ,  qie 

as  the  courts,  the  satisfactory  sepa  onse_ 
officials,  Bar,  and  witnesses,  wigggk 
quent  avoidance  of  awkward  cross  cur 
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v™  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the 
„■  wLm  Courts,  which,  are  universally  con- 
S  to  be  most  admirably  arranged.  In  this 
large  hall  is  in  doily  use,  as  it  serves  both 
courts  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  are 
i  much  used  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
'  '  hnii  ,  a  vreat  convenience. 

'“to  the  case  of  the  Old  Bailey  courts,  the  site 
Jr.  somewhat  limited  one  for  the  accommo- 
.  Ition  required,  and  on  this  account  the  problem 
-treated1  in  a  simpler  manner.  As  you  have 
iTof  you  recently  visited  the  building,  it  is 
Sh  necessary  to  embark  on  a  detailed 
description,  and  may  suflice  to  mention  that  the 
courts  *re  grouped  in  two  ■  adjacent  pairs, 
spoarated  by  the  main  staircase  And  lighting 
S  while  a  corridor  in  front  serves  witnesses 
and  Bar.  and  another  behind  the  Bench,  the 
radges’  and  juries’,  the  barristers’  rooms  are  on  an 
inner  floor,  and  a  suite  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building  is  provided  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
City  authorities. 

Cardiff  Law  Courts. 

Very  fortunately  for  us  the  site  provided  for 
our  work  at  Cardiff  is  quite  an  exceptional  one, 
and  though  not  laid  out  with  the  skill  that  one 
sees  exercised  in  France  or  Germany,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  of  a  noble  spaciousness  and  liberality, 
so  that  the  buildings  stand  four  square,  open  on 
all  sides,  and  the  facades  only  broken  by  the 
surrounding  trees.  The  design  of  the  Cardiff 
courts  was,  to  a  great  extent,  governed  by  the 
relation  of  the  building  to  the  town  hall  on  the 
east  side,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  architec¬ 
tural  detail,  and  in  its  dimensions  from  north  to 
south.  This  also  suggested  the  arrangement 
of  the  assize  courts  and  their  adjuncts  on  an 
upper  floor,  though  such  a  course  is  in  this  case 
justified  on  economic  grounds  alone. 

The  very  general  objection  to  the  placing  of 
the  courts  on  the  first  floor  is  to  some  extent 
met  by  the  arrangement  of  the  steps,  those  not 
external  forming  as  it  were  part  of  the  design 
of  the  assize  hall  or  salle  des  pas  perdu. 

You  will,  I  trust,  understand  that  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  my  paper  by  means  of  these  plans,  it  is  not 
with  any  idea  of  their  representing  a  standard 
type ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  them¬ 
selves  preclude  such  a  supposition,  but  that  such 
a  course  makes  it  easier  for  me  to  formulate  the 
various  points  with  which  I  ought  to  deal. 

With  the  plan  before  us  I  should  mention  that 
the  buildings  include  the  following  : — 

The  Assize  Courts. 

Police  and  Wreck  Courts. 

The  A  Division  Police  Station. 

The  Chief  Constable’s  Offices. 

Beyond  pointing  out  on  the  plan  the  accom¬ 
modation  allotted  to  the  two  latter,  I  do  not 
•propose  to  refer  to  them,  as  they  present  but 
few  variations  from  the  usual  practice.  Basing 
our  ideas  on  the  examples  quoted,  it  will  be  best 
to  commence  with  the  Assize  Courts,  and  taking 
one  of  these  and  its  surroundings  in  detail,  the 
practical  problems  that  I  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper  will  become 
obvious. 

We  shall  not  then  need  to  consider  the  lesser 
courts  at  the  same  length,  as  they  will  follow  to 
a  large  extent  the  same  principles.  You  have 
in  those  attending  the  court  the  following  six 
main  divisions  : — 

1,  Judge ;  2,  jury;  3,  Bar;  4,  witnesses’ 
solicitors  (and  litigants  in  civil  cases) ;  5, 
prisoner  and  police;  6,  public — each  of  which  it 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  to  some  degree  distinct, 
while  the  first  two  must  be  able  to  pass  direct 
to  their  retiring-rooms  without  emerging  into 
any  of  the  general  corridors. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  this  degree  of  sub-division 
on  one  floor,  but  the  removal  of  the  public  to  an 
upper  gallery,  and  provision  of  steps  from  the 
dock  to  a  lower  floor  for  the  prisoner,  simplifies 
things  very  much. 

A  corridor  in  front  of  the  court  will  serve 
division  4,  and  also  jurors  in  waiting  and  when 
discharged.  Corridors  on  one  or  both  sides  will 
provide  for  the  Bar  and  officials,  while  the  judge 
enters  (through  his  private  room)  from  suitable 
access  provided  at  the  back  of  the  Bench. 
Thus  we  may  mentally  picture  as  the  ideal 
arrangement  a  central  block  consisting  of  the 
•court  plus  the  judges’  and  jury  retiring-rooms, 
surrounded  by  a  corridor,  outside  which  are 
•suitably  placed  the  various  rooms  for  officials, 
Jiar  witnesses,  etc.  Taking  this  as  a  starting - 
pomt,  it  will  almost  inevitably  occur  that 
exigencies  of  lighting,  access,  etc.,  will  demand 
modifications ;  for  instance,  the  courts  may 
Teqiiire  to  be  grouped,  as  at  Birmingham  and 
the  Old  Bailey ;  the  site  may  be  too  small  to 


allow  of  all  the  rooms  on  one  level,  as  at  the 
High  Courts  ;  or,  again,  the  lighting  of  a  lower 
floor  may  have  to  be  considered,  as  is  the  case 
in  our  building  at  Cardiff.  At  the  High  Courts 
of  Justice  the  officials’  and  barristers’  rooms  are 
very  ingeniously  dealt  with  on  a  mezzanine 
below  the  judges’  rooms,  etc.,  at  the  back  of  the 
Bench ;  the  Bench  being  raised,  these  rooms  are 
conveniently  near  the  level  of  the  court.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  jurors’  retiring-rooms  are 
not  well  managed,  being  in  the  basement,  two 
floors  below  the  court  level.  The  witnesses’ 
rooms  are  next  in  importance,  and  if  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  place  those  in  close  proximity  to  the 
courts,  an  enclosed  space  may  be  provided  at 
the  back  of  the  court  for  witnesses  immediately 
wanted,  though,  I  think,  the  more  usual  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  few  seats  in  the  court  and  a  good 
room  close  at  hand  preferable. 

The  Grand  Jury,  an  important  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Assizes,  need  not  be  in  such  close 
touch  with  the  court,  as  it  only  assembles  there 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  receive 
the  judge’s  charge,  and  then  withdraws  to  deal 
in  a  preliminary  way  with  the  cases.  It  hears 
sufficient  evidence  to  decide  whether  a  case 
should  proceed  or  not,  and  its  communications 
are  handed  in  to  the  Clerk  in  the  form  of  a 
“  true  bill  ”  or  otherwise. 

The  Grand  Jury,  twenty-four  in  number,- is 
drawn  from  the  magistracy  and  more  important 
residents  in  the  circuit. 

It  is  a  general  practice  to  put  its  rooms  on 
an  upper  floor  with  an  opening  into  the  court 
by  which  the  bills  can  be  delivered  on  the  usual 
“  fishing-rod.”  The  arrangement  of  our 
building  enabled  us  to  put  a  gallery  in  the  court 
which  would  accommodate  the  Grand  Jury 
while  being  charged,  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
judges  will  prefer  to  have  them  in  the  body  of 
the  court  instead. 

Arrangements  of  Courts. 

Before  going  into  the  arrangements  of 
the  courts  themselves  it  is  worth  while  to  run 
through  a  short  schedule  of  those  for  whom 
accommodation  must  be  provided. 


by  the  jury,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
witness  practically  faces  the  jury-box  when 
under  examination,  but  with  the  disadvantage 
that  remarks  audible  to  the  barrister  and  judge 
may  not  reach  the  jury,  who  are  generally  less 
inclined  to  interpose  in  asking  the  witness  to 
speak  up.  After  consulting  authorities  of 
great  experience,  we  decided  to  place  the  witness- 
box  on  the  jury  side,  pushing  the  latter  slightly 
further  down  the  court  than  usual,  so  that  they 
get  at  least  a  profile  view  of  the  witness.  The 
witness-box  should  be  2  ft,  above  the  floor, 
and  should  have  a  small  table-top  for  documents 
or  other  articles  produced  in  evidence.  In 
front  of  the  Bench,  and  about  a  foot  below  it, 
are  seats  for  the  judge’s  clerk  and  officials 
assisting  him,  and  in  front  of  these  on  the  floor 
of  the  court  the  tables  and  seats  of  solicitors, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  jury-box  are 
placed  the  official  shorthand  "writer  and  the 
Press.  Behind  the  solicitors  sit  the  barristers, 
and  behind  them  is  the  dock.  In  the  court 
where  civil  cases  are  heard  this  dock  is  con¬ 
vertible  into  additional  seats  for  the  Bar,  or 
for  special  witnesses,  experts,  etc.,  while  the 
bank  of  seats  at  the  back  of  the  court  provides 
for  witnesses  and  jurors -in- waiting. 

Police  courts  follow  much  the  same 
general  arrangement,  with  the  exception  that 
no  jury-box  is  required,  while  the  cases  are 
usually  disposed  of  much  more  rapidly.  The 
public  may  either  be  in  an  upper  gallery  or  on 
raised  staging  at  the  back  of  the  court.  The 
prisoners  are  usually  brought  into  the  dock  by 
means  of  a  staircase  from  below,  but  at  Cardiff 
they  come  in  on  the  level  from  the  cells  corridor, 
which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  courts  ;  to 
our  mind  this  is  the  more  expeditious  method. 
You  will  see  that  these  courts  are  in  our  building 
approached  from  three  sides,  and  that  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  two  avoids  cross  lines  of  traffic  as 
far  as  possible  in  such  a  case. 

The  Wreck  Court  is  presided  over  by  the 
stipendiary,  and  a  nautical  assessor,  and  deals 
with  such  cases  as  the  name  implies,  those 
attending  being  chiefly  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
marine. 


Assize  Court 

(Criminal) 

Sheriff. 

Deputy  sheriff. 

Judge. 

Judge's  marshal. 
Judge’s  clerk. 
Assistant  clerk. 

Jury  of  twelve. 
Jurors-in-waiting 

Bar. 

Witnesses  and  solicitors. 
Ushers. 

Official  reporter. 

Press. 

Prisoners, 

Warders, 

and 

Police. 

Public 

Assize  Court  (Civil] 

As  above. 

As  above. 

Bar. 

As  above  and  litigants 

None. 

do. 

Quarter  Sessions 
(Appeal  from  Po¬ 
lice  and  Petty 
Sessions  in  minor 

Magistrate,  with  chair¬ 
man  of  bench  or  a 
recorder. 

Clerk. 

None.  j 

Bar. 

Applicants. 

Witnesses  and  solicitors. 

Prisoners 

and 

Police. 

do. 

cases,  licensing 

Petty  Sessions 
(Country  police 

Magistrates  or  stipen¬ 
diary. 

Clerk. 

None. 

Bar. 

Prosecutors. 

Witnesses  and  solicitors. 
Press. 

Prisoners 

and 

Police. 

do. 

Police  Court . 

Magistrates  or  stipen¬ 
diary. 

Clerk. 

None. 

Bar. 

Prosecutors. 

Witnesses  and  solicitors. 

Prisoners 

and 

Police. 

do. 

Wreck  Court . 

Stipendiary. 

Nautical  assessor. 
Clerk. 

None. 

Bar. 

Ship's  officers. 

Witnesses  and  solicitors. 
Press. 

None. 

do. 

Sheriff’s  Court  (Com¬ 
pensation  cases 

Deputy  sheriff. 

Clerk. 

Jury  of  twelve. 

Bar. 

Plaintiff  and  defendant. 
Witnesses  and  solicitors. 

None. 

do. 

and  assessment  of 

damages). 

County  Court . 

Judge. 

Registrar. 

Clerk. 

Jury  of  five. 

Bar. 

Plaintiff  and  defendant. 
Witnesses  and  solicitors. 

None. 

do. 

Coroner’s  Court .... 

Coroner. 

Jury  of  twelve. 

Bar. 

Witnesses. 

Occasion¬ 
ally  pri- 
s  0  n  e  r 
under 
escort. 

do. 

We  now  come  to  the  details  of  the  Court  Room 
itself.  Taking  Assize  Courts  first,  we  find  that 
the  usual  form  of  court  is  now  a  short  oblong  with 
a  width  of  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  and  a  length  of  40  ft.  to 
60  ft.,  but  at  Gloucester  the  courts  (erected  some 
sixty  years  back)  are  semicircular  in  form, 
with  the  seating  in  concentric  semicircles 
struck  from  the  judge’s  throne  ;  this  arrangement 
seems  a  good  one,  both  practically  and  archi¬ 
tecturally,  and  might,  I  should  imagine,  be 
more  frequently  employed  where  the  site  is 
suitable.  We  will  assume,  however,  that  the 
rectangular  plan  is  adopted.  After  arranging 
for  the  Bench.,  which  should  be  about  25  ft. 
long  by  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  width,  and  raised  2  ft.  6  in. 
to  3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  court.  The  chief 
point  on  which  any  difficulty  arises  is  the 
position  of  the  witness-box ;  this  should  not  be 
less  than  10  ft.  or  more  than  12  ft.  from  the 
j  udge,  and  should  again  be  within  12  ft.  or  14  ft. 
of  the  examining  barrister  and  the  jury.  If 
much  further  than  this  the  witnesses’  replies 
may  not  carry,  and  the  facial  expression  which 
is  sometimes  important  may  escape  observa¬ 
tion.  It  is  more  usual  to  put  the  witness  on 
the  other  side  of  the  judge  to  that  occupied 


Heating,  etc. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  the  atmospheric 
steam  system,  the  steam  being  slightly  below 
atmospheric  pressure;  the  boilers  are  in  the 
basement  of  the  town  hall,  and  pipes  are  brought 
through  a  subway  connecting  the  two  blocks  ; 
the  courts  and  other  rooms  are  supplied  with 
fresh  filtered  air,  driven  by  electric  fans  through 
steam-heating  batteries,  and  carried  by  means 
of  ducts  and  flues  to  suitable  points.  Extrac¬ 
tion  flues  and  ducts  are  carried  to  blowers  in 
the  two  towers.  It  may  interest  you  to  hear, 
what  I  only  knew  myself  a  few  days  back, 
that  this  is  practically  the  same  system  as  was 
adopted  in  the  court  rooms  at  Manchester  over 
forty  years  ago ;  though,  of  course,  manj 
variations  in  detail  have  developed  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  At  all  events,  experience  has  proved 
that  for  rooms  as  much  occupied  as  courts 
some  form  of  mechanical  ventilation  is  essential. 

Architectural  Character. 

You  have,  I  imagine,  formed  a  fair  general 
idea  of  the  requirements  in  buildings  of  the  class 
under  consideration,  and  not  wishing  to  extend 
these  remarks  undulv,  I  propose  only  to  briefly 
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refer  to  the  general  character  which  might  he 
expressed  architecturally  in  a  building  of  this 
class. 

A  certain  austerity  should,  without  doubt,  be 
the  prevailing  note,  but  this  should  be  most 
emphasised  in  the  justice  chamber  itself, 
where  the  presence  of  ornament  and  useless 
accessories  would  be  distinctly  out  of  place. 

The  Assize  Kail,  however,  presents  an 
opportunity  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  description  of  building.  Severe  in 
treatment  though  it  should  be,  it  is  yet  a  link 
between  the  outer  world  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  tribunal ;  as  it  leads  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  has  to  provide  for  the  freest  perambu¬ 
lation,  it  includes  more  than  one  vista,  and  affords 
scope  for  the  romantic  treatment  that  one 
associates  with  an  exchange  or  public  loggia 
where  the  learned  might  exercise  their  imagina¬ 
tion  and  find  inspiration  in  a  sense  cf  space  and 
rhythmic  form  such  as  a  well-designed  apartment 
of  this  importance  and  character  should  suggest. 

A  feeling  of  the  open  air  quite  apart  from  the 
matter  of  ventilation  should  be  imparted,  and 
any  sense  of  confinement  would  effectually  mar 
the  relief  which  such  a  hall  affords  those  who 
have  felt  the  tension  of  a  hardly  fought  case. 
Balconies  to  the  open  air.  provided  their  outlook 
is  not  too  exciting,  would  be  valuable  as  adj uncts, 
and  mysteries  of  light  and  shade  might  be 
sought  for. 

A  considerable  uniformity  of  material  would 
seem  to  be  desirable,  such  as  could  be  secured  by 
a  vaulted  room  in  stone  with  a  stone  floor 
tempered  by  the  introduction  of  other  materials, 
if  they  are  used  only  in  the  broadest  way. 

Such  a  hall  offers  great  opportunities  of 
an  almost  purely  architectural  character,  and 
the  use  of  ornament  and  sculpture  need  not 
be  excluded,  though  these  adjuncts  are  capable 
of  a  freer  treatment  in  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
“  Palais  de  Justice  ”  is  not  a  prison,  and  that  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  dignity  and  balance 
may  achieve  a  result  typifying  the  magnificence 
of  the  law,  which  is  no  terror  to  those  who  have 
no  reason  to  fear  it,  and  a  palace  of  justice  as  a 
monument  to  a  merciful  institution  might  well 
have  some  elements  of  gaiety  in  its  composition. 


Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  he  congratulated 
Mr.  Lanchester  and  his  partner  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  had  had  at  Cardiff  of  creating 
what  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  record  in 
Courts  of  Law,  for  he  knew  of  no  other  town  in 
England  where  restrictions  had  not  hampered 
the  ideas  of  the  architect.  In  London  the 
Royal  Courts  suffered  through  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  the  Government  of  their  day, 
who  cut  down  Mr.  Street’s  design,  and  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  covering  the  whole  even  of 
the  limited  ground  at  his  disposal.  One  felt 
in  going  into  the  Courts  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  that  space  had  been  devoted 
to  building  and  to  the  provision  of  those 
approaches  which  Mr.  Street  was  so  anxious 
to  secure.  Mr.  Lanchester  had  referred  to 
the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Brussels,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  them  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  that  city  and  of  admiring  the 
work  of  M.  Poelaert.  It  used  <  to  be  said 
the  Law  Courts  there  were  to  be  a  monument 
to  Justice,  but  the  King  of  the  Belgiums,  he 
thought,  said  he  regarded  them  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Architecture  and  the  architect.  Ex¬ 
ternally  they  were  majestic  and  impressive, 
and  to  the  student  of  architecture  very  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  attention  given  to  the 
smallest  detail  of  design,  the  furniture  and 
fittings  being  all  carried  out  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  architect.  Mr.  Water¬ 
house’s  Courts  at  Manchester,  carried  out  forty 
years  ago,  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
buildings  to  establish  his  repute. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Rickards,  who  was  called  upon 
by  the  Chairman,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  said  that  nothing  he  could  say  on  the 
subject  would  be  of  additional  interest,  for 
his  views  coincided  with  those  expressed 
by  Mr.  Lanchester. 

Mi-.  Baxter  Greig,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  had  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  lecturer  had  not  referred  to  any  point 
of  historical  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
subject,  which  seemed  to  be  an  eminently 
modern  one,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  architectural  precedent  or  of  medieval 
or  antiquarian  interest  which  was  of  importance 
and  would  guide  one  as  to  the  principles  to 
be  followed  either  in  planning  or  in  architec¬ 
tural  treatment.  He  had,  however,  expected 


Mr.  Lanchester  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
history  of  law  courts — to  the  origin  of  our 
present  method  of  dispensing  justice,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  have  given  some  indication  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  procedure.  In  the 
treatment  of  modern  subjects  the  employment 
of  modern  materials  was  perhaps  more  justified 
than  in  other  classes  of  buildings.  Mr.  Lan¬ 
chester  had  not  discussed  the  question  of  the 
most  suitable  materials  for  use,  but  he  spoke 
of  the  use  of  stone.  In  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  in  the  Strand  the  effect  was  rather  cold. 
There  must  be  a  great  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  walls  and  floors  of  such  material  over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  to  warm  the 
building,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  wood  and 
plaster  were  very  good  materials  for  the  internal 
treatment  of  such  buildings. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  he  was  afraid  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  specialist’s  subject,  and  that 
was  the  reason  for  such  a  short  discussion.  He 
thought  they  must  congratulate  Mr.  Lanchester 
and  his  partner  on  the  opportunity  they  had 
had  of  putting  up  two  magnificent  buildings 
on  such  an  open  site.  He  quite  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Lanchester  had  said  as  to  the 
cramped  conditions  under  which  we  had  to 
erect  our  public  buildings  in  England.  One 
was  struck  with  that  in  continental  towns, 
for  there  the  town  halls — in  mediaeval  days, 
he  supposed,  they  were  used  to  dispense  justice 
in — were  always  made  the  principal  feature, 
and  were  generally  situated  in  an  open  square, 
gaining  thereby  very  much  in  dignity.  They 
dominated  the  place  and  spoke  for  themselves. 
At  Cardiff  Messrs.  Lanchester  &  Rickards  had 
a  similar  opportunity,  for  the  open  space  in 
which  the  buildings  had  been  erected  enabled 
them  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Our  Law  Courts 
in  the  Strand  were  very  cramped  and  shut  in, 
and  though  picturesque,  of  course,  one  could 
not -get  an  idea  of  them  from  the  street  such  as 
one  got  at  Brussels  of  the  Law  Courts  there. 
In  an  old  country  like  England  it  was  perhaps 
utopian  to  hope  to  get  these  buildings  in  open 
surroundings,  but  it  was  the  cramped  situation 
which  detracted  from  many  of  their  beauties, 
and  architects  were  generally  and  unfairly 
blamed  for  this. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  very  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Lanchester,  in  reply,  said  he  had  heard  the 
use  of  the  word  “  specialist  ”  once  or  twice. 
He  did  not  believe  in  specialists,  and  he  did 
not  think  there  were  such  things.  He  could  say 
that  he  and  his  partner  knew  more  about  law 
courts  now  than  they  did  when  the  foundations 
of  the  Cardiff  buildings  were  put  in,  but  that 
would  be  the  experience  of  anybody.  It  was 
merely  using  one’s  instinct  as  an  architect  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  an  architect  could  deal 
with  one  building  or  another  if  he  knew  the 
conditions  to  work  to.  He  strongly  objected  to 
being  developed  against  his  will  into  a  specialist. 
He  was  sorry  he  had  disappointed  Mr.  Greig 
in  not  saying  anything  as  to  the  historical 
development  of  courts,  but  he  was  afraid  he 
was  ignorant  on  the  subject ;  perhaps  someone 
could  give  a  paper  on  the  subject  on  a  future 
occasion.  His  was  a  practical  paper,  and  it 
dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  modern  point 
of  view,  and  not  the  historical.  A  good  deal  of 
one’s  work  consisted  in  following  modern  efforts 
and  trying,  if  possible,  to  go  a  step  beyond. 
That  was  the  tendency  rather  than  going 
back  and  treating  buildings  in  a  traditional 
manner.  Fifty  years  ago  the  development 
which  had  taken  place  would  never  have  been 
thought  of.  As  to  the  use  of  stone,  they  had  not 
used  stone  for  the  actual  courts,  but  only  for 
the  great  hall.  The  sides  of  the  courts  were 
of  wood  up  to  14  ft.,  and  above  that  was  plaster. 
The  President  had  said  that  good  sites  could  not 
be  got  in  an  old  country  like  England,  but 
England  was  not  older  than  continental  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  the  cities  of  Europe  good  sites  were 
found  for  such  important  buildings. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
A.  Needham  Wilson  will  read  a  paper  on 
“  Sketch  Plans  and  Working  Drawings.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

- ^ - 

The  New  York  Water-colour  Club.— The 
New  York  Water-colour  Club  will  hold  their 
first  exhibition,  in  England,  at  the  Modern 
Gallery,  61,  New  Bond-street.  The  exhibition 
will  consist  of  over  100  works,  contributed  by 
about-  seventy  members,  and  will  opon  to  the 
public  on  Monday  next. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS : 

IV.— University  College  Hospital. 

In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  the  fourth 
spring  visit,  held  at  the  recently -comple'ed 
buildings  of  University  College  Hospital, 
Gower-street,  was  well  attended,  and  facilities 
were  kindly  given  by  the  authorities  of  the 
institution  for  examining  all  the  departments 
which  are  in  working  order.  The  occasion  was 
made  additionally  interesting  to  the  members 
by  the  presence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse,  whose  information  and  descrip¬ 
tions  were  much  appreciated. 

As  is  well  known,  the  hospital  is  the  gift  of 
the  late  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple.  We  gave  a 
bird’s-eye  view  and  plans,  together  with  a 
general  description,  in  our  issue  of  October  1 1. 
1 896,  and  our  present  intention  is  to  give  some 
impressions  gained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
actual  buildings. 

The  scheme,  as  completed,  is  a  rebuilding 
to  about  double  the  extent  of  the  original 
hospital,  and  the  island  site  measures  abort 
230  ft.  along  each  of  its  four  sides.  The  whole 
area  is  occupied  by  a  basement  story,  containing 
kitchens,  laundry,  heating  chamber,  dining¬ 
rooms,  baths,  casualty  and  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ments.  From  this  point  four  wings,  containing 
the  wards  and  staff  residential  quarters,  rise 
to  a  considerable  height  and  are  placed  diagor  - 
ally,  reaching  to  the  extreme  corners  of  the 
site.  To  extend  the  capacity  of  the  wards 
each  arm  of  the  cross  thus  formed  is  increased 
by  large  transepts.  The  extremities  of  the 
arms  are  utilised  for  sanitary  departments, 
which  are  disconnected  from  the  wards,  and 
provided  with  emergency  staircases.  The 
central  building,  from  which  the  four  wings 
are  approached  by  open  bridges,  contains 
main  staircase,  lifts,  operating  theatres,  board- 
room,  and  secretarial  offices. 

Colour  in  peculiar  combination  enters  into 
the  design  of  the  hospital  throughout.  For 
the  exterior,  red  terra-cotta  enrichments  ra 
almost  every  conceivable  place,  relieved  with 
a  few  buff  bands,  red  machine-made  facing 
bricks,  and  green  slate  roofs  are  used. 

There  is  monotony  in  the  redness  of  the 
fronts,  as  the  bricks  and  terra-cotta  have  but 
little  contrast.  The  smoothness  of  the  former 
assimilates  too  much  with  the  dressings ;  a- 
sand-faced  brick  would  have  given  vigour  and 
life  to  the  fine  masses  of  the  wings,  ihe 
terra-cotta  enrichments  appear  to  fulfil  struc¬ 
tural  purposes,  and,  although  reconci  ed  to 
hospital  necessities,  have  a  character  dimculp 
to  describe,  but  the  effect  suggests  a  last  nickel 

of  the  dying  embers  of  the  Gothic  revival  as 
applied  to  secular  works.  To  the  interiors  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  result  is  obtained  from 
the  particular  colours  in  combination,  me 
large  outpatients’  waiting  hall,  for 
is  unhappy  in  the  mixture  of  Ml  marffe, 
alabaster,  and  glazed  bricks.  Thedadoesi 
wards  are  similarly  uninteresting,  u  • 
operating  theatres  alone  achieve  the  sim  ■ 
brightness  which  should  be  generally  V1  • 
The  absence  of  “  finish  ”  is  in  a  greatmeasure 
due  to  the  almost  entire  use  of  glared  • 
and  the  consequent  large  joint,  ^ereas  t  , 
opalite  material,  such  as  is  used  m  the  theatre., 
which  require  small  joints,  would  1  _ 
the  objection.  Curiously  enough,  the  wa  Is  > 
wards  which  were  first  built  were  P 
from  the  floor  upwards,  and  as  such  are  p 
of  thorough  cleansing.  . ,  »n_  onr 

The  total  accommodation  provides 
beds  for  patients,  ten  bedrooms,  W1™  f 
rooms  for  medical  officers,  89  for  nurs  g 
and  rooms  for  twenty  servants.  , 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  came 

out  without  a  contractor,  under  the  managem  | 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  and  tje  hospittu 
a  successful  and  most  valuable  additi 
healing  institutions  of  London. 

- - 

The  Welsh  NraoNiL  MnSEM.-Tbo  Carnin 
-von  Town  Council  have  decided  to  Mg 
presentations  to  Lord  Balfour  “A  Bajoption 
Roval  Commission  in  favour  of  tn  r 
of  Carnarvon  Castle  for  purposes  of  tn  ^ 
posed  Welsh  library  and  muse0*?:  nced  bv 
other  hand,  similar  claims  are  advan^ 
the  Corporation  of  Cardiff,  who  * 
pressed  their  willingness  to  0™  f u„d, 

valued  at  2(T,000 1.,  in  aid  of  the  t>ullT6mai„. 
and  to  subscribe  liberally  tow?-rv;8..v.  whilst 
tenance  of  the  museum  and  JlDrp  ‘id  Insti- 
Swansea  is  prepared  to  give  the  **  y  icus  0f 
tution  there,  with  its  contents,  as 
the  museum. 
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fflF  architectural  association 
CAMERA  and  cycling  club. 

,  t)l„  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  E.  C. 
un  read  »  PUP™  on  Century 

■  in  Somerset,”  being  a  description  of 
5  p.™  Studentship  Tour,  illustrated  by 
Bhotographs  taken  during  the  tour  and  by 
of  the  buildings  measured.  Mr.  Meats 
O  that  there  are  very  few  existing  bouses 
Swetshire  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
JVth  century  i  the  majority  seem  to  Have  been 
ylt  of  wood,  and  were  rebuilt  m  the  XVIItb 
I”  „  A  Uglily  skilled  school  of  joiners 
BEd  H the  ““‘y- but  tittie  of  their  work 

Jiiuc.  tad,  owing  to  the  nature  of  theeountry, 
fheroads  formed  no  possible  means  ofjtransit  for 
Le  >11  of  which  was  carried  by  water  during 
flood  time.  The  stone  for  walling  is  invariably 
nibble,  the  dressings  having  been  brought  ready 
worked  from  one  of  the  quarries,  such  as  Ham 
Hill,  situated  in  the  liigb  ground  surrounding 
the  (treat  marshy  plain  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  Somersetshire.  The  result  is  that  very 
Luently  stone  is  found  at  great  distances 
from  its  quarry.  Buildings  could  easily  be 
divided  into  two  divisions,  those  built  by  the 
local  workmen  and  those  built  by  an  architect, 
who  introduced  applied  ornament  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  arrangement.  The  latter  class  were 
usually  picturesque,  but  often  inconvenient, 
and  gave  the  impression  that  the  designer 
wished  to  exhibit  his  skill.  Roofs  were  covered 
with  Graduated  stone  slates ;  the  hall  was  almost 
always  carried  up  through  two  stories  and 
covered  with  an  open  timbered  roof.  The 
bay  window  or  oriel  in  the  ball  becomes  in  later 
times  a  small  private  room,  sometimes  divided 
from  the  hall  by  a  screen,  and  generally  used 
as  a  thoroughfare,  through  which  the  solar  could 
be  gained.  The  oriel  was  provided  with  a  fire¬ 
place  whose  flue  was  gathered  over  to  the  stack 
containing  the  fireplace  flue  of  the  ball.  Stairs 
were  often  circular,  and  the  steps  formed  of 
tree  trunks  quartered.  The  floors  are  formed 
of  large  beams  about  18  in.  by  12  in.,  with 
floor  boards  about  2  ft.  wide  and  2  in.  thick. 
Very  little  panelling  is  to  be  found,  but  the  walls 
are  plastered.  Internal  porches  giving  access 
to  three  rooms  are  a  feature.  Ground  floors 
are  paved  with  stone,  the  slabs  being  arranged 
diagonally.  Windows  are  very  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  churches,  and  were  always  glazed 
with  leaded  lights,  sometimes  with  stained 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  opens  with  an  article  by 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  under  the  heading  “  Church 
Work  at  Great  Warley,”  which  seems  to  be 
really  a  description  and  illustrations  of  the 
work  designed  and  carried  out  for  that  church 
by  Mr.  W.  Reynolds-Stephens.  Some  of  the 
special  objects  illustrated  have,  if  we  remember 
right,  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  church,  of  which  a  view 
is  given,  has  been  “  designed  throughout  ”  by 
Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  ;  that  is,  we  presume, 
the  decorations,  as  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens 
is  not  an  architect ;  indeed,  Mr.  Harrison 
Townsend’s  name  is  mentioned  as  the  architect, 
but  the  article  seems  to  take  very  little  account 
of  the  building  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  The  decorative  treatment  is  something 
refreshingly  different  from  the  productions  of 
the  usual  church  furniture  purveyor,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  church  makes  a  very 
interesting  interior  ;  but  we  should  say  that  the 
whole  effect  is  rather  too  restless  and  rather  too 
much  pervaded  by  an  effort  to  do  something 
original.  One  desires  a  certain  repose  in  a 
church,  and  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens’s  designs 
seem  to  be  constantly  raising  questions  of  style  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  too  clever  and  too  restless  in 
line.  The  “  chapel  screen  in  walnut  and  pew¬ 
ter,”  for  instance,  is  far  more  curious  than 
beautiful :  there  is  a  want  of  refinement  and  a 
want  of  the  sense  of  scale  about  these  large 
bunchy  scrolls  and  conventionalised  vegetable 
forms.  The  metal  chancel  screen  (exhibited 
at  the  Academy)  is  much  better  than  this  ;  but, 
as  we  said  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited,  the 
metal  foliage  is  far  too  realistic,  and  there  is  a 
raggedness  of  line  about  it  which  does  not  har¬ 
monise  with  an  architectural  setting.  The  altar 
mil  design,  as  a  whole,  is  very  pleasing  in  line, 
but  the  realistic  circles  of  stems  are  bad  as  design 
when  examined  in  detail.  The  world,  the 
central  world  of  art,  as  represented  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Gothic .  carvers,  and  the  men  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  has  long  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  realistic  imitation  of  details  of 
nature  is  the  wrong  thing  in  ornamental  work; 
and  that,  principle  will  not  be  easily  upset.  Under 
the  title  “  A  Disciple  of  William  Morris,”  Air. 
Lewis  E.  Day  writes  an  article  on  Morris  and 
his  firm  and  on  the  designs  of  Air.  H.  Dearie, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  Moris’s  most  important 
assistant  in  the  designing  of  textiles  and  wall¬ 
papers.  Air.  Dearie’s  designs  that  are  illustrated 
are  excellent  types  of  conventionalised  foliage 
treatment,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  designers 
of  realistic  leafage  might  well  be  drawn.  A  fine 
reproduction  in  colour  of  a  portion  of  Burne- 
Jones’s  design  of  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ” 
accompanies  the  article.  The  frontispiece  to 
the  number  is  a  reproduction  of  Whistler’s 
“  Miss  Alex?nder.” 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine  is  that  by  Mr.  Francis  AI.  Kelly  on 
“A  Knight’s  Armour  of  the  Early  XlVth 
Century.”  The  article  is  founded  on  an  in¬ 
ventory  in  mediaeval  French  of  the  arms  and 
equipments  of  Raoul  de  Nesle,  Constable  of 
France,  who  was  killed  at  the  famous  “  Battle 
of  the  Spurs.”  The  document  is  given  complete 
at  the  end  of  the  article,  with  a  paraphrase  in 
English.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  identify 
and  illustrate  all  the  articles  enumerated,  or  the 
more  important  of  them,  by  a  diagram  figure  of 
a  knight  in  armour  of  the  period,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  supplemented  by  illustrations 
from  brasses.  Mr.  Bernard  Sickert’s  article 
on  the  Whistler  exhibition,  though  he  too  takes 
Whistler  much  more  seriously  than  we  believe 
posterity  will  take  him,  is  a  much  more  re¬ 
strained  and  really  critical  one  than  the  kind  of 
fulsome  adulation  which  has  been  usual  in  maga¬ 
zine  articles  lately  whenever  Whistler’s  name 
was  mentioned.  In  regard  to  the  editorial 
article  bn  “  The  Affairs  of  the  National  Gallery  ” 
we  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  that 
a  separate  administration  is  needed  for  the 
National  and  for  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  under  one  directorate  has 
been  talked  of,  but  the  requirements  for  the  two 
posts  are  quite  distinct.  For  the  National 
Gallery  a  degree  of  learning  is  required  in  regard 
to  ancient  art  which  would  be  thrown  away 
at  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  only  modern  pictures 
are  dealt  with ;  while  the  director  of  the  latter 
needs  special  qualifications  of  a  different  kind. 
The  two  should  really  be  as  distinct  as  the 
Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg. 

The  Berliner  Architekturwelt  contains  an 
article  on  “  Gottfried  Semper  and  the  New 
Prussian  Decree  with  Regard  to  Practical 
Training  in  the  Industrial  Arts,”  by  Heinrich 
Pudor.  The  writer  traces  the  revolution  in 
technical  education  that  has  taken  place  in 
Germany  of  late  years  to  Semper’s  influence. 
He  says : — 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  this  new  decree  to  the 
activity  of  Hermann  Muthesius.  But  Muthesius  studied 
in  England,  and  his  artistic  convictions  have  been 
influenced  and  guided  by  the  new  movement  in  England. 
This  English  movement,  however,  was  originated  (a 
fact  that  is  often  overlooked)  by  the  great  German 
architect,  Gottfried  Semper,  who  was  summoned  to 
London  by  Prince  Albert  in  1851,  the  vear  of  the  first 
International  Exhibition  in  London,  to  erect  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  art.  The  Soutli  Kensington 
and  Sydenham  Museums,  that  are  so  famous  to-day, 
were  then  founded,  and  technical  training  colleges  were 
built  in  connexion  with  them.  The  novelty  of  organisa¬ 
tion  in  these  colleges  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
no  longer  fitted  out  as  schools,  but  as  workshops  and  4 
studios,  thus  laying  stress  on  the  practical  side  of  tech¬ 
nical  training.  In  this  respect  Semper  is  the  father  of 
the  modem  system  of  technical  training,  which,  until 
recently  in  Germany,  as  far  as  official  recognition  is 
concerned,  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  new  decree 
of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  but  it  should  in  justice  he  recognised 
that  the  German  Semper  advocated  the  same  methods 
fifty-two  years  ago.” 

The  illustrations  in  the  issue  include  several 
of  the  new  Catholic  Church  at  Gross -Lichter- 
felde,  by  Herr  Christoph  Held,  a  Gothic  brick 
building  in  very  severe  style.  The  effect  of 
the  interiors,  with  the  brick  piers  and  jambs 
and  white  plaster,  is  ve-y  good  ;  the  exterior 
is  less  happy.  Two  curious  designs  for  foun¬ 
tains  are  given  ;  one  a  bear-fountain  (Baren- 
brunnen)  in  the  Leipziger-strasse,  in  a  large 
decorative  niche  in  the  wall  ;  a  bronze  bear 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  pilaster  above  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and  two  smaller  ones  are  squatted  on  the 
slab  below  between  the  two  basins  ;  it  is  a 
picturesque  oddity  without  very  much  point, 
bears  having  no  special  connexion  with  water. 
The  other  is  a  competition  design  for  a  fountain 
for  the  Stein  plat  z  at  Charlottenburg,  where 
the  water  is  spouted  from  the  trunk  of  a  life- 
size  bronze  elephant  standing  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  basin.  This  is  a  clever 
design  with  some  reason  in  it,  since  elephants 


;  -  - - wany-  -ine  design  is- 

by  Herr  August  Gaul,  and  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  the  competition,  so  it  may  be  carried 
out. 


The  Antiquary  includes  an  article,  to  a  great 
extent  historical,  on  “  Bath  Stone,”  by  Air  T 
Sturge  Cotterell,  an  inhabitant  of  Bath,  and 
therefore  naturally  interested  in  its  celebrated 
local  stone.  But  when  one  cites  the  endurance 
of  any  stone  as  exhibited  in  ancient  buildings 
erected  with  it,  it  has  always  to  be  remembered 
that  the  ancient  builders  had  the  first  choice, 
and  probably  used  up  the  best  beds.  Air! 
MacMichael  gives  another  instalment  of  his 
interesting  essay  on  “  The  London  Signs  and 
their  Associations.”  Air.  J.  Russell  Lark  by 
commences  an  article,  illustrated  by  a  map  and 
a  section,  and  by  numerous  drawings  of  flints, 
entitled  “Notes  on  Prehistoric  Man  in  West 
Kent.”  The  special  region  dealt  with  is  that 
called  Well  Hill,  west  of  the  river  Darent,  and 
the  primary  idea  of  the  work  was  “  to  ascertain 
how  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
classification  of  surface  implements  without 
having  recourse  to  the  sinking  of  sections.” 
The  writer  says  that  upwards  of  200  implements 
and  innumerable  flakes  were  found  by  himself 
and  by  the  agricultural  labourers  who  assisted 
in  collecting  examples.  We  confess  that  we  are 
still  among  those  who  are  somewhat  sceptical 
as  to  the  artificial  character  ascribed  nowadays 
to  many  flints  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  some  of  those  figured  among  the 
illustrations  to  this  article  appear  to  justify  their 
selection. 

In  Technics,  AH.  Harold  Busbridge  concludes 
his  instructive  contribution  on  the  subject  of 
“  Defects  in  Timber,”  dealing  with  those 
which  develop  after  felling  and  for  this  reason 
may  be  classed  as  preventible.  Side-shake, 
generally  caused  by  seasoning  in  the  log, 

“  foxiness,”  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of 
sap  in  unseasoned  timber,  wet  rot  due  to  contact 
with  damp  earth,  dry  rot  and  “  doatiness,” 
caused  by  fungoid  growth,  and  injuries  arising 
from  the  attack  of  various  insects,  are  the 
chief  defects  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  elsewhere.  The 
only  new  article  in  the  current  issue  likely  to 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  is  one  commenced 
by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Adams  on  “  Electricity  from 
Town’s  Refuse.”  From  the  present  brief 
instalment  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  full  scope  of  the  writei'’s  intention,  but 
we  presume  his  object,  as  in  the  paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  in  December  last,  will  be  to  demonstrate 
the  economy  to  be  derived  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  dust  destructors  and  electricity- 
works. 

The  World? s  Work  contains  an  article  by  Air.. 
H.  G.  Archer  under  the  title  “Will  it  Pay  to 
Electrify  ?  ”  the  question  concerning,  of  course, 
the  working  of  railways.  The  experiences  of 
some  short  lines,  such  as  the  Mersey  railway, 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  question  ;  there  is  no  experience  as  yet  in 
regard  to  lines  of  any  magnitude.  One  practical 
point  is  mentioned,  the  lessened  wear  of  the  road- 
from  the  smoother  and  less  hammering  action 
of  an  electrical  engine,  which  has  no  large  piston 
rods,  connecting-rods,  and  cranks  in  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  and  is  consequently  steadier  in  its  running 
than  a  steam  locomotive.  But  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  electrical  power  over  the  whole  railway 
system  of  a  country  there  are  more  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  into  account  than  either 
financing  or  smooth  running.  For  short  local 
lines  the  success  of  the  electrical  system  seems 
to  be  proved ;  for  the  whole  railway  system  of 
a  country  it  still  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Amid  the  many  absurd  and  ill-considered' 
efforts  of  wbat  is  called  art-criticism  that  one- 
meets  with  nowadays  in  magazines,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  side  by  side  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
two  articles  on  artistic  subjects  with  which  we 
can  feel  in  complete  sympathy  ;  one  by  Sir 
W.  Richmond  on  “George  Frederick  Watts,”" 
the  other  by  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones  on  “  The 
Experiment  of  Impressionism.”  Sir  W.  Rich¬ 
mond’s  article  is  an  eloquent  and  lieart-felt  tri¬ 
bute  to  Watts,  and  at  the  same  time  an  admirable 
critical  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  special 
merits  of  various  works.  He  sums  up  with  the 
remark,  Wa  tts’s  art  was  the  expression  of  a  great 
mind.  “  High  thinking  and  sincere  workman¬ 
ship,  if  attained,  are  indestructible  ;  and  even  if 
every  great  canvas  were  .destroyed,  the  name  of 
a  man  who  has  made  a  deep 'impression  in  his 
time  will  be  immortal.”  And  that  seems  just 
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the  right  way  to  put  it.  Watts  was  not  in  every 
respect  the  greatest  painter  of  his  clay,  but  he 
was  the  painter  with  the  loftiest  aim.  Sir 
Philip  Burne-Jones’s  sarcastic  and  unanswer¬ 
able  piece  of  truth-telling  about  the  Impression¬ 
ists — mainly  in  reference  to  the  recent  show  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery,  should  be  read  by  all 
those  foolish  people  who  are  carried  away 
by  the  declarations  of  a  clique  of  so-called 
critics  to  regard  these  painters  of  ugliness  as  the 
heralds  of  a  new  era  in  art.  It  is  put  with 
merciless  precision,  and  every  word  of  it  is 
true. 

The  Independent  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  on  “  Watts  and  National 
Art.”  In  a  certain  sense  we  think  the  idea  of 
national  art  a  delusion  ;  since  for  any  art  to  be 
essentially  and  obviously  national,  or  character¬ 
istic  of  one  particular  nation,  means  really 
that  it  is  somewhat  restricted  in  its  aims.  Art, 
in  modern  times,  is  cosmopolitan,  and  is  more¬ 
over  personal  to  a  degree  to  which  it  never  was 
in  earlier  days.  When,  however,  Mr.  Binyon 
quotes  Watts  as  deploring  that  there  is  nothing 
in  English  art  comparable  to  the  elevation  and 
dignity  to  which  English  literature  attained, 
and  that  English  art  “  so  little  expresses  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  English  character  and 
history,”  we  quite  agree  Vith  him.  What  is 
wanted,  however,  is  not  that  English  art  should 
develop  any  special  qualities  which  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  English,  but  that  it 
should  develop  a  greatness  and  intensity  of 
expression  comparable  with  that  of  English 
literature.  At  present  English  art  is  national — 
a  great  deal  too  national — in  the  sense  that  it  is 
restricted  and  insular.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  it  made  more  English,  but  less  English. 
One  reason  of  the  much  larger  and  fuller 
expression  of  art  in  France  than  in  England 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  great 
encouragement  and  opportunity  given  by  the 
French  government  to  monumental  works 
of  art.  Similar  opportunities  in  England 
would  no  doubt  in  time  make  a  difference,  but 
we  doubt  if  they  would  raise  English  art  to  the 
level  of  English  literature.  The  genius  of  this 
country  runs  more  naturally  into  literary  than 
artistic  expression  ;  and  Watts  himself  fell  into 
the  snare  in  his  later  years,  and  produced 
pictures  which  were  sermons  rather  than  works 
of  art.  Mi'.  Binyon  wishes  to  deny  or  explain 
away  this  charge  ;  but  it  is  useless  in  the  face  of 
some  of  Watts’s  later  pictures,  unless  we  are 
to  “  make-believe  very  much.” 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Ady  on  Burne-Jones  which  is  one  long  out¬ 
pouring  of  adoration.  On  the  part  of  a  personal 
friend  (if  that  was  the  situation)  this  is  a 
natural  and  an  amiable  weakness,  but  it  does  not 
help  the  cause  of  true  and  well-balanced  in¬ 
sight  into  art.  Editors  of  magazines  are  also 
to  blame  for  lack  of  judgment  in  these  matters. 
When  an  eminent  artist  dies  their  immediate 
idea  seems  to  be  to  get  some  one  to  write  an 
idolising  article  upon  him — the  more  idolising 
the  better.  That  kind  of  article  does  not  (if 
editors  could  onl  v  see  it)  add  to  the  weight  of  their . 
magazine  with  thoughtful  readers.  But  then 
editors  of  English  magazines  mostly  know  and 
care  little  about  art ;  they  publish  what  they 
think  will  sell. 

In  Macmillan  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  writes  an* 
article  on  “  The  Profession  of  Art.”  It  is  a 
sound,  sensible  article,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  mere  “  pot-boiling” 
view  of  art  on  the  one  side,  and  the  attitude  of 
contemot  for  mundane  things  and  mundane 
responsibilities  too  often  affected  by  one  school 
of  artists.  The  tendencv  of  the  article  is 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  words. 

“  The  position  of  artistic  superiority  to  practical 
considerations  is  untenable,  and  the  sooner  it  is  given  up 
the  better.  Its  abandonment  involves  no  loss  of  self- 
respect  ;  there  is  nothing  very  dignified  in  standing  upon 

^The^upshot  of  the  argument  is  that  allegiance  to  art, 
does  not  absolve  a  man  from  his  obligations  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  that  bv  earning  his  living  (whether  by  his  art  or 
hy  a  separate  trade)  he  need  in  no  way  impair  his  faculty; 
that,  though  it  were  thereby  impaired,  he  takes  too 
much  for  granted  in  thinking  that,  reason  enough  for 
shirking  his  responsibilities  ;  and  that,  in  short,  artist 
or  whatever  he  may  be,  his  duty  is  to  keep  himself  and 
pay  his  way.  When  he  declines  to  do  so  he  brings  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  calling  he  would  have  us  place  so  high.” 

In  the  GornhiU  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  writes 
an  article  on  14  The  Nile  Fens,”  a  description  of 
a  waste  part  of  the  country  by  a  man  who 
knows  Egypt  well  ;  waste  land  which  he  thinks 
may  and  probably  will  be  brought  more  or 
less  under  cultivation  in  time. 

“  The  agents  of  change,  however,  are  abroad,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  the  limits  of  cultivation  will  be 


pushed  northward  as  far  as  the  southern  shores  of  the 
lake.  That  is  as  far  as  they  were  pushed  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  Imperial  Rome.  And  perhaps  the 
time  is  not  so  much  farther  off  when  the  lake  itself  will 
be  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  its  bed  drained  and  parcelled 
out  into  arable  plots,  suffering  the  same  change  that  in 
the  past  ten  years  has  come  over  the  lagoon  of  Aboukir 
and  now  threatens  that  of  Edku.  The  severest  critics 
of  British  rule  in  Egypt  admit  that  at  least  it  has  resulted 
in  certain  ameliorations  of  the  lot  of  the  agricultural 
Egyptian — in  his  having  better  security  of  tenure  and  a 
larger  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Nor,  again, 
is  it  denied’  that  we  are  improving  his  food  and  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  under  which  he  has  to  live.  We  may 
fairly  take  credit,  then  (if  credit  there  be),  for  two  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  ameliorations — for  the  steady  increase 
in  population  and  the  obvious  growth  of  a  land-hunger 
among  the  people.  The  one  is  pushing  a  growing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fell'/ hin  out  of  their  native  villages,  the  other 
inducing  the  surplus  to  make,  not  for  the  towns,  but  for 
the  unappropriated  arable  lands.  The  vacuum  which 
sucks  that  surplus  nowadays  is  the  Northern  Delta. 
There  alone,  in  the  strait  and  teeming  valley  of  the  Nile, 
is  yet  room  and  to  spare  ;  and  there  will  be  seen  in  the 
near  future  the  greatest  expansion  and  modification  of 
Nature  by  man.” 

The  Century  contains  reproductions  from  a 
new  series  of  etchings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
illustrating  “  The  Skyscrapers  of  New  York.” 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  high  buildings 
in  an  architectural  and  a  practical  sense,  as 
city  architecture,  they  furnish  very  good 
subjects  for  an  artist  in  black  and  white,  who 
can  elude  detail,  and  confine  himself  to  effects 
of  grouping  and  light  and  shade.  These  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  fact  much  more  pictorial  than 
architectural,  and  probably  seem  even  more 
so  here  than  they  would  in  the  original  etchings ; 
for  we  presume  that  these  are  photographic 
reproductions,  not  impressions  from  the  etched 
plate.  Etchings  are  difficult  things  to  reproduce 
satisfactorily. 

Harper  contains  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Bandelier,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  under  the  title  “  The  Truth 
about  the  Inca  Civilisation.”  Mr.  Bandelier 
is  a  sceptic  as  to  the  great  power  and  extent  of 
the  Inca  rule  and  civilisation,  and  the  object 
of  his  article  is  to  destroy  what  he  regards  as  a 
piece  of  legendary  lore,  and  draw  conclusions  as 
to  Inca  civilisation  from  a  fresh  examination  of 
existing  monuments  and  relics.  The  article 
is  a  piece  of  destructive  criticism,  the  argument 
of  which  we  cannot  follow  out  here.  We  may 
mention,  as  one  point,  that  the  author  denies 
the  existence  of  a  gigantic  road  system  made 
by  the  Inca  ;  .“  roads  of  ancient  make  exist  in 
various  places,  but  they  are  not  after  a  general 
plan  and  not  connected.” 

In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Hadden  goes  into  the  question  of  “  Subsidised 
Opera  ”  (important  to  all  who  care  about  art 
in  any  shape),  showing  how  almost  universal 
is  the  system  in  continental  countries 
of  a  v  State  or  Municipal  subsidy  to  a 
National  or  Municipal  Opera  House,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  keep  up  opera  at  a  high 
standard  otherwise.  But  then  Mr.  Hadden 
is  not  thinking  of  mere  “  opera  seasons,” 
arranged  by  managers  on  terms  that  will  pay 
them  (terms  prohibitory  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public),  but  of  opera  kept  up  all  through 
the  year  as  a  standard  form  of  art.  He  also 
urges  that  in  England  all  operas  should  be 
given  in  English,  as  in  Germany  they  are  all 
given  in  German  ;  but  here  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  The  right  principle  is  that  all  operas 
should  be  given  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  originally  composed,  as  it  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  realise  the  true  relation  1  between 
words  and  music ;  and  the  attempt  to  screw  the 
translation  into  a  form  where  there  will  be  the 
same  number  of  syllables  as  in  the  original  (in 
order  to  fit  the  music),  results  almost  inevitably 
in  the  most  terrible  maltreatment  of  the  language 
from  a  literary  and  poetical  point  of  view.  ° 

Knowledge  contains  an  anticipatory  article 
on  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  August  30  of 
this  year  (not  total  in  this  country),  by  Mr.  W. 
Shackleton,  which  is  to  be  continued  in  future 
issues.  There  is  an  interesting  article  and  two 
diagrams  in  regard  to  “A  New  View  of  the 
Stars.”  The  scheme  of  the  map  is  to  represent 
their  distances  on  a  plan,  on  which  are  concentric 
circles  representing  each  so  many  light-years 
of  distance,  by  way  of  giving  a  graphic  diagram 
of  proportionate  distances  with  reference  to  the 
solar  system.  Mr.  T.  E.  Heath  is  the  author. 
He  concludes  by  repeating  the  belief  (which 
indeed  we  think  may  now'  be  regarded  as  an 
established  conclusion)  that  the  stellar  universe 
of  which  we  have  optical  evidence  is  limited  and 
not  infinite.  That  has  nothing  to  do,  of  course, 
with  the  question  of  the  infinity  of  space, 
with  which  some  persons  seem  to  have  been 
inclined  to  confuse  it. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES: 
The  Origin  and  Development  op  the  Col- 
legiate  Plan  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  course  of  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Hall  lectures  was  given  on  Thursday 
in  last  week  by  Dr.  J.  Willis  Clark  on  “  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Collegiate  Plan 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,” 

Sir  J.  Gorst,  M.P.,  presided,  and,  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  lecturer,  said  the  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  was  one  of  extreme  interest.  The  growth 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
their  amalgamation  into  two  great  universities 
was  a  thing  unique  in  the  history  of  education. 
There  was  no  other  institution  in  the  world 
that  he  knew  of  exactly  like  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  he  supposed  at  the  present  day  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  one. 

Dr.  J.  Willis  Clark  said  that  when  a  stranger 
visited  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  saw  the 
university  buildings  and  the  buildings  of  the 
different  colleges,  he  supposed  nearly  every  one 
imagined  that  both  had  been  constructed  upon 
a  .plan  preconceived  from  the  beginning.  Most 
visitors  would  probably  imagine  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  founded  in  a  certain  year  which 
research  would  enable  them  to  determine,  and 
that  each  college  was  arranged  much  as  they 
saw  it  at  the  present  time  by  the  care  of  its 
founder.  Now  that  very  natural  supposition  ■ 
was  entirely  erroneous.  One  of  the  bistoiians 
of  Oxford  University  wrote :  “  The  University 
of  Oxford  did  not  spring  into  being  in  any 
particular  year  or  at  the  bidding  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  founder  ;  it  was  not  established  by  any 
formal  charter  of  incorporation.  Taking  its 
rise  in  a  small  and  obscure  association  of  teachers 
and  learners,  it  developed  spontaneously  into 
a  large  and  important  body  long  before  its 
existence  was  recognised  by  prince  or  prelate. 
There  were  certainly  schools  at  Oxford  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  previous  history  of  the 
place  does  not  throw  much  light  on  their  origin 
or  explain  the  causes  of  their  popularity.”  J 
These  words  might  have  been  written  about 
Cambridge  also.  When  the  curtain  rose,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  they  found 
a  full-fledged  constitution— a  chancellor,  a 
body  of  masters,  and  scholars.  How  that 
constitution  came  into  being  and  how  those 
regent  masters  established  themselves  and 
attracted  large  bod  ies  of  students,  as  unquestion¬ 
ably  they  did,  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  j 
and  he  doubted  if  ever  it  would  be  discovered. 
For  these  students  at  that  distant  period 
of  time  only  very  simple  buildings  were  neces-  'jj 
sary.  They  had  to  remember  that  in  those 
days  the  instruction  was  entirely  oral.  Printing 
had  not  been  thought  of,  and  all  the  text  books 
were  manuscripts,  and  probably  dictated  to  the 
learners  by  the  teachers.  Consequently  the 
only  rooms  wanted  were  what  in  those  days 
were  called  schools,  or,  as  they  were  called 
now,  lecture-rooms.  The  scholars  lodged  where 


they  could,  and  the  university  paid  no  attention 
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...  the  sense  that  the  ancients  would  have  used  it. 
University  merely  meant  universitas—  the 
whole  of  you,”  and  it  was  long  after  the  time  he 
spoke  of  that  it  got  to  mean  what  it  now  meant, 
viz.,  a  place  where  various  branches  of  learning  ( 
are  studied  in  a  peculiar  way.  But  to  return  to 
the  scholars.  If  they  got  into  trouble  there 
was  a  proctor  who  intervened,  and  usually 
rescued  them  from  the  town  authorities,  and 
trifling  matters  such  as  homicide  or  even  murder 
were  passed  over  as  daily  occurrences.  Life,  1 
rough,  must  at  any  rate  have  been  somewhat  1 
amusing.  Disturbances,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  not  unfrequently  occurred  between  , 
the  students  and  the  townspeople,  and  one 
the  earliest  documents  at  Cambridge  wa» 
somewhat  acrimonious  letter  of  Henry  HI. 10 
the  Mayor  requesting  him  to  desire  ms  towns*  ■ 
people  to  he  less  extortionate  in  the  matte  < 
of  rents,  and  adding,  “  If  you  continue  yo  , 
present  course  we  shall  ourselves  have 
interfere  in  the  matter.”  By-and-by 
scholars  took  the  matter  into  their  own  an 
and  they  hired  large  houses  in  various  parts 1 01 
the  town — large  enough  to  contain  ten  t°  J 

scholars — and  got  a  master  to  act  as  w  »  | 
and  so  they  lived  more  peaceably  and  po  )  1 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  had  done  previously. 
These  houses  had  various  names,  bu 
generally  spoken  of  collectively  as  0  ' 
They  were  not,  however,  colleges  m  t ie  ' 
that  they  spoke  of  colleges  now,  for  tie  *  J 
system  did  not  come  into  being  untu  ne  e  , 
of  the  XHIth  century.  What  was  unde  s  0^  . 
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[  “SrSg  done  for  thrir  comfort  and  con- 
E*.  *-d  possibly  also  for  their  instruction 
I  £  was  »  Master,  Warden,  or  President  and 
I Snin  number  of  Mimes.  When  the  college 
,  !Sm  was  first  started  it  was  a  devici >  for 
Sine  s  house  and  commons  and  to  a  certain 
San  income  for  the  teachers.  The 
I  Cnaduates  lived  away  where  they  could. 
3  although  there  were  exceptions,  yet  it 
"it  be  said  that  the  college  system  was 
JLd  in  the  main  for  the  teachers  and 
1  for  the  taught.  The  term  “  college  ”  did 
not  mean  the  buildings,  but  the  people  who 
inhabited  them— people  who  were  “  collected 
together:  just  as  the  word  “convent”  meant 
thp“ congregation”  of  monks  or  nuns  who  lived 
there  When,  in  1264,  Walter  de  Merton  founded 
[©college  at  Oxford  it  was  founded  for  a  Warden 
and  twenty  scholars,  i.e.,  Fellows.  The  main 
object  of  it,  besides  providing  a  convenient 
home  for  teachers,  was  to  provide  a  body.  of 
secular  clergy  who  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  monasteries.  At  that 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  monasteries  were 
becoming  too  grasping  and  were  sweeping  every¬ 
body  into  their  own  precincts.  The  system  of 
Walter  de  Merton  was  copied  at  Cambridge,  for 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  of  the  day,  Hugh  de  Balsham, 
founded  the  earliest  Cambridge  college,  that 
of  Peterhouse  in  1284.  It  was  founded  for  a 
master  and  fourteen  scholars  or  fellows,  and  they 
would  see  here  again  that  the  undergraduates 
of  the  period  were  not  thought  of.  The  question 
then  arose  as  to  what  these  early  colleges  did 
for  buildings,  and  he  might  say  that  usually 
they  did  nothing.  Walter  de  Merton  did  what 
was  usual  for  a  founder,  which  was  to  buy  a 
site  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  houses  on 
the  site  and  place  his  beneficiaries  in  them. 

If  one  house  was  not  large  enough  he  took  two 
or  three.  The  founder  also  selected  his  site 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  parish  church,  in 
order  that  those  in  the  college  might  follow 
the  daily  services.  The  founders  of  these  early 
colleges  were  wise  in  not  beginning  by  building, 
because  the  system  was  an  entirely  new  one, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  it  would  be 
successful  or  not.  Walter  de  Merton,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  did  build  for 
his  scholars,  but  Hugh  de  Balsham  packed  them 
into  certain  houses  and  left  them  300  marks 
to  build  a  hall,  which  they  did.  Mr.  Clark 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  and  first  exhibited  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  taken  by  Loggan 
in  1688,  which  showed  that  the  buildings  were 
quite  irregular  and  included  a  church,  which 
was  the  parish  church  that  Merton  bought  and 
enlarged.  The  college  was  entered  through  a 
modest  gate,  and  beyond  the  church  was  a  small 
quadrangle,  which  was  not  there,  however, 
till  a  century  after  Merton’s  death.  The  point 
he  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  the  buildings, 
although  placed  round  a  quadrangle,  were  built 
without  regularity  and  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  accident.  When  they  came  to 
Cambridge  they  would  find  that  the  first  attempt 
to  find  a  suitable  plan  for  a  college  resulted  in 
the  taking  of  an  ordinary  mediaeval  house  and 
occupying  it.  He  could  not  go  into  the  some¬ 
what  difficult  question  of  the  evolution  of  the 
medimval  house,  but  it  no  doubt  evolved  itself 
from  the  hall.  The  hall  was  the  principal  room, 
and  was  not  merely  the  place  where  people  ate, 
but  the  place  in  which  they  met,  and  where  a 
good  many  slept,  and  it  was  probably  not  with¬ 
out  intention  that  the  early  builders  usually 
began  by  building  a  hall,  because  by  so  doing 
they  provided  their  beneficiaries  with  a  place  to 
eat  in  and  also  a  place  to  lecture  in.  The 
earliest  college  at  Cambridge  which  provided 
itself  with  a  quadrangle  was  Corpus  Christi, 
which  was  founded  by  a  guild  of  townspeople, 
and  was  little  changed  now  from  what  it 
was,  It  was  built  between  1352  and  1377, 
and  was  merely  a  mediaeval  house  enlarged. 

It  was  built  close  to  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict  and  was  entered  by  an  extremely 
modest  door  in  the  wall.  On  the  north,  east,  and 
west  sides  were  chambers.  On  the  other  side 
was  the  hall,  with  the  Master’s  Lodge  at  one 
end  and  the  library  at  the  other.  The  buildings 
were  extremely  simple,  in  two  floors.  The  roof 
had  no  parapets  or  battlements,  and  the  garrets 
were  added  at  a  later  date.  These  early  colleges 
"""  'Hwdingly  rough.  They  had  a  minute 
ocount  of  this  college  drawn  up  by  the  secretary 
«  SSr  i  °P  Parker,  which  showed  that  at 
nm  the  floors  were  of  mud,  the  walls  were  not 
P  astered,  and  the  roof  timbers  were  left  open. 

Ut  course  “ere  were  no  fireplaces,  the  only  fire 


being  in  the  common  hall,  and  there  were  many 
instances  of  benefactors  leaving  money  to  supply 
a  fire  there.  Peterhouse,  although  the  first 
Cambridge  college  founded,  was  not  the  earliest 
in  point  of  building.  Mr.  Clark  showed  a  view 
of  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall  which  proved 
how  rough  and  coarse  the  work  was.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1346  by 
the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
quadrangle  might  be  dated  about  1355.  The 
rest  of  the  college  was  probably  much  later  in 
point  of  date.  It  was  entered  by  a  small  and 
somewhat  insignificant  door,  which,  with  its 
oriel  windows  over  it,  still  existed.  On  the  north 
side  there  was  the  chapel,  opposite  the  gate  of 
entrance  the  college  hall,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  that  the  apartments  of  the  master.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  hall  and  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle  were  sacrificed  a  few  years  ago  to 
modern  innovation,  and  it  was  only  by  looking 
at  ancient  prints  that  one  could  judge  what  it 
was  like.  Trinity  Hall  was  built  about  the  same 
time  as  Pembroke  College  by  Bishop  Bateman, 
who  was  brought  up  in  a  monastery  and  no 
doubt  imparted  monastic  ideas  into  his 
buildings,  for  while  there  was  a  quadrangle 
like  Corpus  Christi,  it  was  not  entered 
direct  from  the  side,  but  (there  was  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  court  like  the  outer  court  of  a  monas¬ 
tery.  It  was  a  curious  point  and  perhaps  not 
worth  very  much. 

So  far  he  had  dealt  with  the  college  for 
which  the  medieval  house  was  taken  as  the 
type,  but  now  lie  came  to  the  first  great 
innovation  introduced  byWilliam  ofWykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  in  1380,  founded  New 
College,  Oxford.  Being  a  prelate  of  great  energy 
and  wealth,  William  of  Wykeham  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  completing  his  college  buildings  in 
six  years  and  of  introducing  his  Warden  and 
Fellows  in  solemn  ceremony  on  April  14, 
1386.  His  was  the  innovation  of  a  great  and 
original  architect.  William  of  Wykeham  was 
compelled  to  use  a  somewhat  cramped  site, 
which  would  have  crippled  anyone  else,  at  a 
corner  of  the  city  wall.  At  the  north  side  of 
the  site,  close  to  the  city  wall,  he  put  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  chapel  with  a  great  transept.  Immediately 
west  of  that  he  placed  a  cloister,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cloister  he  put  a  lofty  belfry. 
The  college  quadrangle  was  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  chapel,  and  it  was  entered 
for  the  first  time  in  collegiate  architecture 
through  a  gateway  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were 
occupied  by  chambers.  The  side  opposite  the 
gate  had  chambers,  with  the  college  library  over 
them,  and  the  hall  was  in  quite  a  new  position. 
It  was  a  continuation  of  the  building  containing 
the  chapel,  so  that  the  chapel  had  no  east 
window.  The  hall  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  corner  of  the  quadrangle, 
where  there  was  another  tower.  The  kitchen 
was  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  college 
garden  beyond  that  again.  The  Warden’s  lodge 
was  over  the  gate  of  entrance,  so  that  he 
could  see  everything  going  on  in  the  court. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  by 
Waynflete,  another  Winchester  bishop,  about 
a  century  after  Wykeham’s  work.  It  was 
founded  in  1473  and  completed  in  1479. 
It  was  much  the  same  as  Wykeham’s  building 
plus  the  cloister,  or  rather  Wykeham’s  cloister 
was  there,  but  was  made  use  of  in  a  different 
way.  Waynflete  used  his  cloister  as  a  means 
of  getting  round  the  court  without  those  using 
it  being  exposed  to  bad  weather.  The  chapel 
was  arranged  like  Wykeham’s,  with  the  hall 
immediately  beyond  it.  Mr.  Clark  showed  a 
plan  of  King’s  College  as  intended  by  Henry  VI., 
but  never  built.  It  was  a  reproduction  of 
Wykeham’s  plan  with  certain  changes. 

When  the  college  system  had  taken  root  and 
given  evidence  that  it  was  going  to  be  permanent, 
they  looked  about  at  Cambridge  for  a  design 
that  would  he  generally  acceptable,  and  they 
adopted  the  plan  on  which  Queens’  College  was 
built.  This  was  begun  about  1448  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  Queen  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the 
same  arrangements  were  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  the  other  Cambridge  colleges.  They  were 
entered  from  the  street  through  a  gate  flanked 
by  four  turrets,  and  on  the  north  side  was  the 
chapel.  The  hall  was  immediately  opposite  to 
the  gate  of  entrance,  and  in  close  proximity 
were  the  kitchen,  the  pantry,  and  the  buttery. 
At  the  high  table  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
master’s  lodge,  and  close  to  that  the  library. 
There  was  at  this  college  and  at  others  a  second 
court,  which  was  entered  by  a  passage  leading 
from  the  hall,  and  that  second  court  was 
variously  treated.  In_the  case  of  Queens’ 


College  it  had  on  the  west  side  a  building 
intended  originally  for  the  public  use  of  the 
college.  The  building  was  called  the  audit- 
room,  but  had  since  been  absorbed  by  the 
president’s  lodge  The  north  side  was  occupied 
by  the  president  s  gallery,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  at  Cambridge.  The  south 
side  was  intended  to  have  been  occupied  by 
chambers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
so  treated,  but  the  buildings  now  there 
were  entirely  modern.  In  that  college 
they  got  all  that  was  required  for  collegiate 
life  arranged  in  a  convenient  fashion.  Origin¬ 
ally  there  were  eaves,  but  they  had  been  replaced 
by  battlements. 

He  had  now  to  come  to  the  question  of 
where  this  planning  came  from.  The  college 
arrangements  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  were  often  stigmatised  as  monastic, 
but,  as  he  had  remarked  in  reference  to  Merton 
College,  from  the  very  beginning  the  college 
system  was  started  to  counteract  the  monas¬ 
teries,  and  none  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
monasteries  were  copied  in  either  the  coll  ge 
statutes  or  the  buildings.  To  show  the  great 
differences  which  existed  in  the  college  buildings 
and  the  monasteries  Mr.  Clark  showed  bird’s- 
eye  views  and  ground  plans  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  near  Paris, 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Citeaux,  and  Foun¬ 
tain’s  Abbey,  Yorkshire.  In  neither  of  these 
buildings  were  to  be  found  the  college  arrange¬ 
ments,  although  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
which  took  possession  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery 
and  altered  it  to  serve  as  a  college,  did  resemble 
them,  but  in  this  respect  it  was  different  from 
the  other  colleges  in  the  University.  He 
believed  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  colleges 
took  their  design  from  the  manor  house,  and  in 
the  plan  of  Haddon  Hall  they  saw  Queens’ 
College  over  again,  with  one  exception,  which 
was  that  at  Haddon  Hall  the  gate  of  entrance 
was  at  the  comer  and  not  in  the  middle  of  one 
side.  The  arrangement  of  the  principal  court 
was  the  same.  Opposite  the  gate  of  entrance 
was  the  hall,  the  gallery  was  in  the  same 
position,  the  apartments  of  the  president 
occupied  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  Lord 
at  Haddon,  and  the  buildings  were  arranged  in 
the  same  way.  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  built  in 
1482,  was  exactly  like  the  college  building,  and 
showed  where- the  great  gate  with  four  turrets 
came  from.  Compton  Winyates,  Warwickshire, 
was  another  instance,  and  Wardley  Hall,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  showed  what  a  diminutive  college  might 
have  looked  like  when  first  built. 

Now  they  came  to  the  second  great  innovation, 
which  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Caius.  Dr.  Caius 
was  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  introduced  by  Shakespeare 
into  the  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  He  had 
very  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  collegiate 
arrangement,  based  on  his  medical  experience. 
He  was  master  of  Gonville  Hall,  and  bought  up 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  buildings  of  his  college.  He 
built  two  parallel  ranges  of  chambers,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
a  second  court ;  and  in  one  of  his  statutes  this 
clause  occurs: — “We  decree  that  no  building 
be  constructed  which  shall  shut  in  the  entire 
south  side  of  the  college  of  our  foundation,  lest 
for  lack  of  free  ventilation  the  air  should  become 
foul,  the  health  of  our  college,  and  still  more  the 
health  of  Gonville’s  College,  should  become 
impaired,  and  disease  and  death  be  thereby 
rendered  more  frequent  in  both.”  It  would  be 
seen  that  at  this  time  they  had  a  forerunner  of 
the  sanitary  opinions  of  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Caius  was  fond  of  the  curious  symbolism  so 
dear  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  directed 
that .  the  outer  gate  of  his  college  should  be 
called  the  “  Gate  of  Humility.”  Thence  the 
student  passed  along  a  straight  road  till  he 
reached  the  “  Gate  of  Virtue,”  which  led  into 
the  court  built  by  Caius.  There  the  student, 
after  three  or  four  years,  if  successful,  passed 
through  the  “  Gate  of  Honour,”  opposite  the 
chapel,  to  the  schools,  where  the  University 
honoured  him  with  a  degree.  This  arrangement 
of  Caius,  with  two  parallel  ranges  of  build¬ 
ings  connected  together  by  a  wall,  gave 
great  satisfaction,  became  popular,  and  was 
copied  everywhere.  After  the  Reformation  a 
great  deal  of  additional  accommodation  was 
required  in  the  colleges,  and  they  would  find  in 
nearly  all  the  colleges  founded  subsequently  to 
this  date,  and  in  the  colleges  to  which  further 
accommodation  was  added,  one  or  two  ranges 
of  buildings  built  in  such  a  position  that 
there  was  a  full  circulation  of  air.  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  founded  in  1589,  fifty  years 
E  2 
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after  Cains  College,  had  a  rather  curious  arrange¬ 
ment,  having  two  courts  side  by  side.  There 
was  a  curious  development  of  Caius’s  principle 
at  Peterhouse.  It  was  the  earliest  college,  but 
it  never  had  a  fourth  side  to  the  quadrangle. 
In  1628  it  was  moved  to  have  a  chapel,  but  that 
did  not  close,  the  quadrangle  in,  but,  by  an 
ingenious  device,  they  put  the  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  facing  due  east,  and  it  was 
connected  with  the  buildings  north  and  south 
by  cloisters,  which  were  built  over.  This 
scheme  was  adopted  at  Trinity  College  and  St. 
John’s  and  New  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  in  fact 
at  both  Universities  it  became  popular. 

To  recapitulate  for  a  moment.  It  would 
be  seen  that  at  first  in  the  colleges  the  mediaeval 
house  was  followed  and  taken  as  a  proper  type 
of  what  a  college  should  be,  and  that  this  was 
developed  and  altered  by  Wykeham  in  the 
splendid  plan  he  gave  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
The  plan  of  Wykeham,  which  obtained  at 
Oxford,  was  never  followed  at  Cambridge.  At 
Cambridge  they  developed  the  college  from  the 
manor  house,  and  so  they  went  on  building  until 
Dr.  Caius  showed  them  that  they  must  in  future 
allow  sanitary  considerations  to  have  weight. 

Mr.  Clark  next  dealt  with  some  of  the 
details  of  the  colleges,  and  showed  a  photograph 
of  the  great  gate  at  Queens’  College,  with  its 
four  turrets,,  which  was  a  feature  that  came 
from  the  manor  houses.  It  first  appeared  in 
Cambridge  in  King’s  Hall,  which  no  longer 
existed,  in  1427.  The  second  was  at  Old  Court, 
King’s,  in  1441  ;  the  third  at  Queens’,  in  1448; 
the  fourth  at  Christ’s,  in  1505;  and  the  fifth  at 
St.  John’s,  in  1501.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
gate  oi  St.  John’s  commemorated  the  Lady 
Margaret,  the  foundress.  The  string-course 
between  the  first  and  second  stages  was  formed 
of  the  branch  of  a  vine  bearing  leaves  and  fruit. 
Two  portcullises  and  two  roses  were  set  amongst 
the  foliage.  Below  this  string-course  was  a 
band  of  daisies  or  marguerites,  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  foundress.  These  bands  projected 
outwards  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  and  formed 
a  bracket  for  the  niche  containing  the  statue 
of  St.  John.  This  statue  was  of  later  date  than 
the  gate,  and  was  not  put  up  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  but  presumably  there  was  a  statue 
there  before.  He  believed  the  only  gate  with 
four  turrets  which  came  into  use  at  Oxford 
was  at  Christ  Church.  As  he  had  stated  at 
first,  the  colleges  were  placed  near  the  parish 
church,  and  did  not  require  chapels,  and  the 
first  chapel  at  Cambridge  was  at  Pembroke 
College.  College  chapels,  as  a  rule,  were  simple 
structures,  containing  seats  for  the  members, 
and  were  in  many  cases  not  remarkable  for 
any  particular  architectural  beauty,  but  the 
roof  of  King’s  College  chapel  was  a  triumph  of 
architecture,  and  was  the  finest  thing  of  its 
kind,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe.  The 
interior  fittings  were  almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
stone  work.  The  organ  screen  was  a  splendid 
example  of  Italian  work,  and  was  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  screen  north  of  the  Alps.  It  was 
set  up  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  Queen.  In  sharp 
contrast  was  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  which 
was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  and 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  fitted 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  and  although  it 
was  not  in  the  present  taste,  yet  it  marked  a 
period.  A  slide  was  next  exhibited  of  the  hall 
of  Cheetham  College,  Manchester,  as  a  type  of 
a  manorial  hall,  together  with  one  of  the 
hall  of  Peterhouse,  which  was  built  about 
1304,  but  had  been  almost  rebuilt  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  com¬ 
bination  room  at  Cambridge  was  the  common 
room  at  Oxford,  and  that  of  Peterhouse 
had  been  little  altered  except  that  it  had 
been  made  comfortable  according  to  modern 
ideas.  With  regard  to  the  college  libraries, 
of  course  every  college  had  books,  and  in  Primi¬ 
tive  times  they  were  kept  in  a  chest  They 
could  always  recognise  the  college  library  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  windows,  which  were 
close  together.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clark 
described  some  of  the  primitive  chambers,  and 
said  that  although  they  were  small  and  had 
primitive  arrangements,  yet  they  must  remember 
that  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  excellent 
chambers  in  use  to-day. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer. 


Appointment  of  SiNiram  OEFiCEB.~The 
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sanitary  inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Hackney. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  REGULATION 
BILL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  the  “Society. for  Checking  the 
Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,”  which  passed 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  inst.  The  Bill  has  been 
prepared  with  careful  regard  to  the  experience 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  intended  to  assert 
the  principle  that  there  ought  to  reside  some¬ 
where  a  legal  authority  able  to  deal  in  specific 
cases,  with  exceptionally  disfiguring  develop¬ 
ments  of  advertising  display  : — 

“  Clause  1. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “  Advertise¬ 
ments  Regulation  Act,”  1905. 

Clause  2.— Any  local  authority  as  defined  by  this  Act 
may  make  by-laws. 

(i.)  For  regulating,  restricting,  or  preventing  ad¬ 
vertising  by  means  of  dazzling  light,  or  special  use  of 
light  or  sound,  advertising  on  pavements,  and 
scattering  of  advertising  papers. 

(ii.)  For  limiting  the  height  of  hoardings,  or  preventing 
the  use  for  advertising  purposes  of  hoardings  above 


a  certain  height. 

(iii.)  For  preventing  the  exhibition  of  advertisements 
in  such  places  and  in  such  manner,  or  by  such 
means  as  to  injuriously  affect  the  amenities  of  a 
pleasure  resort,  public  park,  promenade,  or  resi¬ 
dential  district,  or  to  disfigure  the  natural  beauty 
of  a  landscape. 

(iv.)  For  enforcing  the  removal  or  discontinuance  of 
advertisements  exhibited  in  contravention  of  such 


by-laws. 

(v.)  For  enforcing  the  removal  within  a  prescribed 
time,  hot  being  less  than  a  year  after  the  by-laws 
come  into  operation,  of  any  advertisement  erected 
or  placed  before  the  making  of  the  by-laws,  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  be  in  contravention  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  if  the  same  had  been  previously  made. 

"Under  this  Act  by-laws  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  class  or  classes  of  advertisements,  and  with 
respect  to  any  particular  place  or  places  as  may 
be  specified  in  the  by-laws. 

Clause  3. — Any  by-laws  made  by  a  local  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  approved 
by  the  sanctioning  authority  until  they  shall  have  been 
published  twice  in  some  newspaper  or  newspapers 
circulating  in  the  district  of  the  local  authority,  nor 
until  two  months  after  the  second  of  such  publicatioas. 
and  the  sanctioning  authority  shall  before  approving 
the  same  consider  any  objections  which  may  be  made 
thereto  by  any  ratepayer. 

Clause  4. — The  power  of  making  by-laws  conferred 
upon  local  authorities  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  extension  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  following 
enactments,  that  is  to  say — 

(i.)  As  to  the  London  County  Council  and  other 
county  councils  in  England,  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act,  1888,  section  sixteen. 

(ii.)  As  to  county  councils  in  Ireland,  by  the  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  section  sixteen, 
(iii.)  As  to  county  councils  in  Scotland,  by  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  section  fifty- 


(iv.)  As  to  Boroughs  in  England,  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,  section  twenty-three. 

(v.)  As  to  burghs  in  Scotland,  by  the  Burgh  Police  Act, 
1892,  section  three  hundred  and  sixteen. 

(vi.)  As  to  boroughs  in  Ireland,  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  (Ireland)  Act,  1840,  section  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

And  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by-laws  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  in  like  manner  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  by-laws  under  those  enact¬ 
ments. 

Clause  5. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression 

“  local  authority  ”  means — 

(а)  Within  the  administrative  County  of  London,  the 
London  County  Council. 

(б)  Within  any  borough  in  England  or  Ireland,  the 
council  of  that  borough. 

(c)  Within  any  burgh  in  Scotland,  the  council  or 
police  commissioners. 

(d)  Elsewhere  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  the 
county  council. 

The  expression  “  district  ”  means  the  area  within 
which  the  local  authority  has  jurisdiction. 

The  expression  “  sanctioning  authority  ”  means  the 
authority  whose  approval  is  required  before  the 
by-laws  take  effect.” 


THE  “ARMOCRETE”  TUBULAR  FLOOR 
SYSTEM: 

Dispensing  with  Moulds  and  Falseworks. 

In  the  construction  of  a  concrete-steel  floor 
of  the  ordinary  kind  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  erect  falseworks  comprising  beam  moulds 
and  a  complete  wooden  floor  extending  over 
the  whole  area  to  be  covered.  Then  the  steel 
bars  forming  the  reinforcement  have  to  be  placed 
and  fixed,  and  the  floor  is  finished  by  depositing 
concrete  in  the  beam  moulds  and  over  the 
intervening  panels.  This  mode  of  construction 
involves  the  employment  of  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  timber,  which  cannot  be  removed  until 
after  the  concrete  has  set,  and  the  quantity  of 
material  required  is  much  increased  if  moulds 
for  two  or  three  stories  are  erected  simultaneously 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  delays.  Practical 
objections,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  timber, 
are  represented  by  the  time  consumed  in  erecting 
and  removing  the  moulds,  and  hindrance  to  the 
rapid  execution  of  work. 

The  invention  here  described  has  for  its  object 
the  construction  of  concrete-steel  floors  without 
falseworks  of  any  kind,  except  moulds  for 
beams  of  more  than  25  ft.  long.  Although 
new  in  this  country,  the  system  has  been 


largely  employed  in  Germany,  and  during  the 
last  twelve  months  some  200,000  sq.  yards  of 
flooring  were  laid  down  for  various  purposes  in 
Berlin  and  other  cities.  A  complete  floor 
structure  Under  this  system  consists  of  three 
different  parts — the  so-called  “  web  ”  a,  the 
“tube”  b,  and  the  concrete  filling  c  (see 
Fig.  1).  The  webs  are  made  in  lengths,  up  to 


FigM. 


25  ft.  according  to  span,  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  flat  steel  bars.  They  are  manufactured 
in  three  standard  sizes — 6  in.,  8  in.,  and  10  in. 
in  depth,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  dimensions  of 
the  reinforcing  bars  being  proportioned  to  the 
load  and  span.  The  tubes,  made  in  9-in. 
lengths,  can  be  of  concrete,  terra-cotta,  or  any 
other  light  and  cheap  material. 

When  constructing  a  floor  on  the  Armoerete 
system,  the  workmen  first  place  the  webs  in 
position  on  their  permanent  supports,  9  in. 
apart  centre  to  centre,  and  directly  afterwards 
the  tubes  are  dropped  between  the  webs.  Thus 
a  strong  and  solid  floor  is  at  once  obtained 
without  the  use  of  timbering,  and  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  work¬ 
men  who  have  to  deposit  concrete  for  the  floor 
slab  as  well  as  of  building  materials  and  plant. 
As  soon  as  a  certain  area  has  been  laid,  other 
workmen  commence  laying  the  concrete  filling, 
the  upper  part  of  which  forms  the  floor  surface. 
The  thickness  of  concrete  above  the  top  of  the 
tubes  varies  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  according  to  the 
live  load  the  floor  has  to  cany.  The  result  is  a 
floor  in  which  the  reinforcement  of  the  webs 
takes  up  the  tension,  and  the  top  partoi 
the  webs,  together  with  the  concrete  hh'ng. 
the  compression.  The  vnder  surface  of  e 
webs  and  tubes  may  be  plastered  or  left  rough, 
according  to  requirements.  The  webs  can 
supplied  by  the  patentees,  or  manufactured  by 
the  builder  on  the  site  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
and  being  of  small  cross  sectional  area  they  ca 
be  handled  and  hoisted  into  position  without 


m 


difficulty.  If  made  °f.  °on<fS’ 
be  moulded  on  the  site,  or  if  ... 

or  stoneware  they  can  be  pi°c™  re,  0f  the 
pottery.  By  altering  the  rtMlfll 
reinforcing  bars,  and  by  varying  ‘SEs 
the  concrete  filling,  the  three  st  adapted 
of  web  illustrated  m  Fig.  2  canef  JTh  neiest 
to  any  required  span  and  load  .The ^ 
approach  to  the  Armoerete  fl  floor 

under  the  Siegwart  system,  m  which 
consists  of  hollow  beams  laid  side  y  ^ 
connected  by  concrete  laid  on  top.  q  js 
objection  to  the  latter  form  of  b 

to  be  found  in  the  heavy  weight thenl 
and  the  consequent  expense  of  hoistm0 
to  the  required  positions.  ordinary 

Compared  with  existing  metho  advantages 
concrete-steel  floor  ccanstruotion,  timbering 
of  the  new  system  are  obvious.  A  '  an(j 

is  required,  considerable  exJ"se  t  rapidity, 
the  work  can  be  executed  witl  gr  '  r(|s 
two  men  being  able  to  layabout  40  sq.  j 
per  day.  ,r  A_miocret& 

In  many  Contmental  cities  being 

floor  is  recognised  by  the  autho  _  other 
c  WL.trrHr  nrnof .  and  as  s+mns  as  maj 
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.  ™  tvm  Owing  to  the  air  confined  in  the 

SE  tab?  the  latter  afford  efflcient  insulation 
•S  changes  of  temperature,  and  can  be 
Sri  L  eSuite  for  electric  wires  or  for 

Wn,0L£r'£iPheta|  introduced  into  this 
»n“v  by  the  Armoured  Construction  Co., 

of  Westminster.  ^  ^  ^ 

TflE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribere  and  donors  of  the  Architects  Benero- 
St  Society  ms  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Shite  of  British  Architects  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street  W.,  on  Thursday  last  week. 

r„  Jhe  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President, 
«,  JohnBelcher,  A.  R.A.,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.. 
-resided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
taken  as  read.  From  the  annual  report  we 
take  the  following  extracts 
"The  Council  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society, 
rin  enhmittinc  their  fifty-fourth  annual  report  to  members, 
1“  “ record  a  vear  in  which  possibly  the  existence  of 
■flip  society  was  never  more  amply  justified.  Whatever 
m#v  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  more  numerous 
Stations  for  grants  have  been  received  than  usual, 
InFmanv  of  these  applications  have  called  for  special 
si-mouthy  and  help.  The  Council  fortunately  have 
been 'able  to  meet  the  unusual  demands  made  upon 
■them  'and  have  expended  9501.  19s.  in  the  payment  of 
oensions  and  in  the  relief  of  .deserving  eases— the  largest 
sum  ever  distributed  by  the  Society  in  one  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  as  indicating  the  steady  progress 
oi  the  work,  that  the  sum  granted  to  applicants  ten 
years  ago  (1894)  was  589/.  At  the  end  of  last  year, 
however,  the  income  account  showed  a  deficit  of  47Z.  9s.  Id: 
The  Council  hope  that,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  when 
the  income  had  been  exceeded,  a  generous  donor  may 
eome  forward  to  make  good  the  arrears. 

During  the  year  539/.  5s.  was  received  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  398/.  10s.  3d.  in  dividends  from  invested 
■capital.  The  sum  of  45/.  14s.  2d.  was  also  received 
from  the  inland  revenue  in  response  to  a  claim  for  the 
rebate  of  two  years’  income-tax. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  account,  the  Council  have 
to  report  a  falling-off  in  the  donations,  the  sum  of 
37/,  16s.  lOd.  only  having  been  received — the  smallest 
for  many  years.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  there  was, 
however,  a’ balance  brought  forward  from  the  preceding 
year  of  212/.  11s.  3d.,  and  legacies  were  received  from 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  of  100/., 
and  of  Mr.  Chester  Foulsham  of  51.  5s.  The  Council 
were,  therefore,  enabled  to  add  to  the  investments  by 
the  purchase  of  200/.  New  Zealand  3  per  cent,  inscribed 
stock  at  a  cost  of  174/.  11s.  The  sum  total  of  the 
Society’s  invested  capital  now  amounts  to  13,771/.  3s.  2d. 
Notwithstanding  the  depreciation  in  recent  years  in  the 
value  of  Consols,  of  which  the  Society  holds  4,706/., 
the  total  investments  retain  their  cost  value  at  current 
market  prices.  There  is  a  further  sum  of  181/.  6s.  3d. 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  capital  account  in  the  hands 
oi  the  bankers.  Members  are  reminded  that  all  dona¬ 
tions  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  account,  and  that 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  successive  Councils  for  many  years 
to  increase  the  stability  of  the  Society  by  adding  to 
the  amount  of  its  investments.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  the  amount  received  in  dona¬ 
tions  last  year  should  be  so  much  below  the  average. 

As  the  majority  of  cases  relieved  by  the  Society  come 
from  the  provinces,  the  Coimcil  note  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  an  appeal  made  in  recent  years  to  the  Societies 
allied  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
met  with  a  sympathetic  response.  Last  year  the  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  (through  their 
President,  Mr.  Bertram  Bulmer)  gave  a  donation  of 
10/,  10s,,  and  added  their  name  to  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  William 
Glover,  a  past- President  and  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  promised,  through 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  that  Association  (Mr.  W.  R. 
Plummer),  a  donation  of  300/.,  with  an  expression  of 
the  wish  that  the  Northern  Association  might  have  the 
privilege  in  perpetuity  of  supporting  the  claims  of 
applicants  coming  from  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
Mr.  William  Glover  for  his  handsome  gift. 

Sixty-six  applicants  have  been  assisted  during  the 
year,  and  ten  pensioners  have  been  paid  their  annual 
grants.  One  pensioner  died  during  the  year. 

The  Red  Book  was  issued  as  usual  in  June,  not  only 
to  members  of  the  Society,  but  to  everv  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  expense 
incurred,  however,  was  hardly  justified  by  the  result, 
the  number  of  annual  subscribers  being  only  increased 
by  seven.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  architects  in  active  practice  who  contribute  to  the 
Society,  the  Council  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  more 
liberal  support,  ... 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  deep  regret  the  death 
■oi  Mr,  Arthur  Green,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  and  Mr. 
uenry  A.  Hunt,  all  of  whom  took  an  active  interest  in 
jWgthe  Society.  Mr.  Hunt  was  one  of  the 
wc^s  auditors,  and  Mr‘  Green  its  lar8est  annual 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunt  it  wras  necessary  to 
nominate  a  second  auditor.  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 

undertook  to  tUl  the  vacancy^,  and  Mr.  Jolin  T. 
»P  ,er  audited  the  statement  of  accounts. 

gentlemen,  being  the  five  senior  members, 
wore  by  wtaban  from  the  Counci1 : — Mr.  ,T.  J.  Burnet, 

E1  ?\r‘stian>  ,Mr-  St.  A.  Roumieu,  Mr.  G. 
c.m  ’„,  fi<lMrLE-  A’  Gri‘niug-  To  AH  the  vacancies 
Si™  retirements  the  Council  have  the  pleasure 
PlnZ«  w  C°l0“el  Robert  W.  Edis,  P.B.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
plfi.  Spferf am  BU*mer’  F’  W’  and 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Kepoit  and  balance-sheet,  said  that,  as  in 
past,  there  had  been  before  them  many  sad  cases 
dunng  the  last  year,  and  all  members  of 


the  Council  knew  how  urgent  were  the  needs  of 

the  Society  to  meet  such  cases.  It  was  the  duty 
year  by  year  of  every  occupant  of  tliat  chair 
to  tell  the  same  sad  tale,  and  to  ask  for  help — 
a  tale  of  sorrow  and  sadness  which  through, 
ill-health  or  accident  might  at  any  time  apply 
to  those  who  worked  with  and  existed  by  the  use 
of  their  brains  and  hands,  as  architects  did.  One 
of  the  most  useful  things  the  Institute  did  was  to 
give  the  Society  the  help  it  did — the  use  of  its 
rooms,  and  in  other  ways.  The  officers  of  the 
Society  carried  out  their  work  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  he  had  never  heard  that  those 
who  applied  for  help,  who  were  often  in  a  nervous 
and  sensitive  condition,  and  who  were  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  feel  any  slight  or  hurt,  had 
ever  received  anything  but  the  most  sympathetic 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Society.  He 
must  again  mention  the  small  amount  of 
subscription  received  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  architects,  and  they  must  really  try 
and  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  in 
some  way.  He  happened  to  be  connected  with 
the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution — 
which  included  all  artists — whose  income  was 
about  4,000Z.,  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  Archi¬ 
tects’  Benevolent  Society  compared  very  un¬ 
favourably  with  that.  Only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  subscribed  to  the  funds,  which  seemed 
incredible.  Architects,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  might  regard  the  subscription  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  as  in  the  nature  of  an 
insurance,  hearing  in  mind  what  the  risks  of 
life  were.  The  Society  did  not  go  outside  the 
profession  for  help,  as  they  desired  to  do  what 
they  could  for  themselves  amongst  themselves. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  William  Glover  had 
helped  the  Society  in  the  wfy  he  had,  and 
that  he  had  done  it  in  his  lifetime,  while  he 
could  receive  their  thanks  and  gratitude,  and 
he  hoped  others  might  follow  his  example.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Collcutt  had  given  a  donation  of  25 1.,  and 
he  (the  speaker)  would  be  glad  to  follow  his 
lead  and  subscribe  the  same  amount. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  having  been 
adopted,  promises  of  25 1.  each  from  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hall  and  Mr.  W.  Woodward  were  made. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  it  might  not  be 
understood  that  some  time  ago  it  was  made 
known,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates, 
that  the  Society  would  be  glad  of  small  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  5s.  or  10s.  from  architects’  assistants 
and  others. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Christopher,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  retiring  members  of  Council. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  then  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  St.  A. 
Roumieu  seconded,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
Council  for  the  present  year  should  be  elected 
as  follows :  President,  the  President  of  the 
Institute ;  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  Air.  Lewis 
Solomon,  Air.  Wm.  Woodward,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  Air.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  Air.  G.  T.  Hine,  Mr.  Ambrose  M. 
Poynter,  Mr.  Wm.  Grellier,  Colonel  Edis, 
Air.  H.  L.  Florence,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hunt,  and  Air.  Walter  Spiers. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Collcutt,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  Air.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  hon.  treasurer,  and  Air. 
Percival  Currey,  hon.  secretary,  and  they  were 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  Nash  and  Currey  having  replied 
(Air.  Currey  mentioning  the  great  assistance 
they  had  received  from  Mr.  Dircks,  the  assistant 
secretary), 

Mr.  A.  M.  Poynter  moved,  and  Mr.  Nash 
seconded,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  he  accorded  to  the  retiring  auditors,  Mr. 
John  T.  Christopher  and  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove, 
and  that  Air.  Graham  C.  Awdry  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Perks  be  elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
of  office. 

Air.  Collins  then  proposed  the  alteration  of 
By-law  43,  by  inserting  the  words,  “  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  ”  between  the  words  “  President  and 
Council,”  and  other  consequential  alterations. 
The  object  of  the  alteration,  he  stated,  was  in 
order  to  he  able  to  show  some  little  appre¬ 
ciation  to  those  who  specially  assisted  the 
Society. 

Air.  Currey  seconded,  and  after  discussion 
the  motion  was  agreed  to,  but  it  was  left  to  the 
Council  to  bring  up  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Institute  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
brought  the  general  meeting  to  a  close. 

Immediately  following,  a  special  general 
meeting  was  held  to  confirm  the  alteration  in 
the  by-law,  and  the  Chairman  moved  the 


following  resolution:  “That  the  resolution 
moved  and  adopted  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  to  add  the  word  ‘  Vice-Presidents  ’  to 
By-law  No.  43,  be  herewith  confirmed.” 

This  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Chairman 
proposed,  and  Air.  Lovegrove  seconded,  that 
Mr.  William  Glover  be  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Glover,  he  said,  was  an 
enthusiastic  worker  in  the  profession,  and  he 
would  be  a  worthy  man  to  elect  as  their  first 
Vice-President. 

The  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to,  and  the 
proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday 
at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster 
S.W.,  Air.  H.  T.  Steward,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

Air.  Percivall  Currey,  Hon.  Secretary,  read 
a  list  of  donations  to  the  Library  and  the 
Library  Fund. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the 
donors,  it  was  announced  that  Air.  H.  W. 
Dewhurst  Theobald  had  been  elected  to  fiil  the 
vacancy  on  the  Council  caused  by  the  death  of 
Air.  Thomas  Blashill. 

Surveyors'  Reports  and  Certificates. 

Mr.  E.  Morten,  Barrister-at-Law,  then  read 
a  paper  on  “  Surveyors’  Reports  and  Certifi¬ 
cates.”  To  realise  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  surveyors  it  was  only  necessary,  he 
said,  to  consider  the  enormous  value  of  landed 
property  in  this  country,  and  to  remember  how 
much  of  it  becomes  from  time  to  time  the 
subject  of  surveyors’  reports.  In  non-con- 
tentious  matters  their  valuations  were  generally 
accepted  without  question,  and  the  market 
value  of  properties  depended  to  no  small  extent 
on  their  methods  and  their  judgments.  It  was 
not  surprising,  under  such  conditions,  to  find 
that  Parliament,  although  it  had  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enact  that  surveyors  should  possess 
any  statutory  qualifications,  had  nevertheless 
in  various  Acts  fully  recognised  the  meritorious 
work  of  the  profession,  and  had  paid  its  members 
the  compliment  of  devolving  upon  them  im¬ 
portant  duties  requiring  skill  and  experience 
for  theh  due  performance.  Important  work 
carried  with  it  a  corresponding  liability,  and 
surveyors  who  undertook  to  report  on  properties 
incurred  a  liability  to  their  clients  which,  in 
some  instances,  was  a  very  onerous  one.  It 
was  a  matter,  therefore,  of  interest  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  the  duty  owed  by  a  surveyor  to 
his  client  should  be  accurately  defined.  For 
this  purpose  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  our  courts,  and  a  surveyor,  who  would 
know  the  extent  of  his  liabilities,  must  know 
the  general  principles  involved  in  those  decisions 
which  relate  to  the  class  of  work  undertaken 
by  him.  The  general  principle  applicable  to 
all  skilled  labour  was  that  a  man  who  undertook 
to  perform  it  also  impliedly  undertook  to  bring 
to  the  exercise  of  it  a  reasonable  degree  of  care 
and  skill,  or  to  quote  the  words  of  Willes,  J., 
in  Harmer  v.  Cornelius,  in  1858 — “  There  is  on 
his  part  an  implied  warranty  that  he  is  of  skill 
reasonably  competent  for  the  task  he  under¬ 
takes.”  Whichever  form  of  words  might  le 
adopted,  the  meaning  was  the  same,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  the  same  element  of  uncertainty 
was  to  be  found.  There  was  no  possible  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  of  a  surveyor  to  his  client 
which  did  not  involve  the  use  of  the  word 
“  reasonable,”  or  of  some  other  word  equally 
capable  of  leading  to  differences  of  opinion. 
Actions  agaiast  surveyors  for  breach  of  this 
duty  had  been  far  too  rare  to  afford  any  guide 
which  would  enable  one  to  point  out  by  reference 
to  them  what  care  and  skill  would  be  considered 
reasonable  in  particular  cases,  and  it  was  essential 
for  the  practical  application  of  the  standard  of 
duty  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  a  surveyor’s 
work,  that  some  general  principle  should  be 
found  for  ascertaining  what  care  and  skill 
should  be  deemed  to  be  reasonable,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  any  case.  Some  test  of 
negligence  of  general  application  must  be  found 
which  might  be  applied  in  every  case,  whatever 
its  circumstances,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  aware, 
there  was  none  other  than  that  suggested  by 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  1833,  in  the  case  of  Chapman  v. 
Walton  (10  Bing.  57),  in  which,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  question  whether  the  defendant 
did  or  did  not  exercise  reasonable  and  proper 
care,  skill,  and  judgment  was  a  question  of 
fact,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  decision  of  it 
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appeared  to  rest  upon  this  further  inquiry, 
namely,  whether  other  persons  exercising 
the  same  profession  or  calling,  and  being  men 
of  experience  and  skill  therein,  would  or  would 
not  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
defendant.  He  added  that  that  appeared  to  the 
court  to  be  not  only  an  unobjectionable  mode, 
but  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  determining 
the  question,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  hardship  on  the  plaintiffs  involved 
in  this  course  of  proceeding,  as  they  might  have 
called  members  of  the  same  profession  to  give 
opposite  evidence  if  the  facts  would  have  war¬ 
ranted  it,  and  the  jury  would  then  have  decided 
upon  such  conflicting  testimony,  according  to 
the  relative  skill  or  experience  of  the  witnesses 
on  either  side,  or  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
reasons  which  were  advanced  by  the  witnesses 
in  support  of  their  respective  opinions. 

He  (the  author)  was  not  sure  that  this  opinion 
did  not  ignore  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
plaintiffs  in  such  cases,  arising  out  of  the  natural 
repugnance  of  members  of  any  profession  to 
give  evidence  against  their  fellow  members,  and 
the  evidence  given  by  them  in  favour  of  such 
members  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  received 
with  considerable  caution  ;  but,  subject  to  this, 
the  test  appeared  to  be  the  only  practical  one, 
and  from  a  surveyor’s  point  of  view  it  should 
be  conclusive.  It  entitled  him,  in  effect,  to 
claim  to  be  judged  by  the  members  of  his  own 
profession,  and  in  any  case  where  their  opinion 
was  against  him,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  justify 
the  conclusions  embodied  in  his  report  or  certifi¬ 
cate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
such  evidence  was  of  no  value  unless  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  the  case  in  question 
were  taken  fairly  and  fully  into  consideration. 
In  dealing  with  the  necessity  for  a  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  surveyor  might,  and  often 
did,  undertake  work  which  he  could  not  properly 
perform  without  bringing  to  bear  upon  it 
collateral  knowledge  not  required  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  ordinary  duties.  In  these  cases 
the  reasonable  skill  required  of  him  involved 
such  knowledge,  and  he  impliedly  warranted 
that  he  had  it,  since  without  it  he  would  be 
incompetent  to  do  the  work  undertaken.  Apart 
from  the  special  circumstances  which  called 
for  the  collateral  knowledge,  the  work  might 
be  skilfully  done,  but  if  the  employer  suffered 
owing  to  the  want  of  such  collateral  knowledge 
he  would  have  a  good  cause  of  action  against  the 
surveyor. 

The  duty  that  surveyors  owe  to  their  clients 
was  a  qualified  and  not  an  absolute  duty. 
They  did  not  guarantee  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  their  reports  or  certificates,  but  only  under¬ 
took  that  those  reports  and  certificates  should 
be  accurate  as  far  as  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  and  skill  according  to  the  circumstances 
would  make  them  so,  and  this  qualified  duty, 
whether  or  not  it  involved  the  possession  of 
collateral  knowledge,  arose  only  out  of  contract, 
so  that  the  surveyor  was  not  liable  for  any  breach 
of  it  except  to  persons  with  whom  he  had  actually 
contracted.  There  was  no  vague  general  duty 
upon  him  towards  the  world  at  large,  although, 
in  1 888,  an  attempt  was  made  (and  for  the  time 
succeeded)  to  extend  the  liability  of  a  surveyor 
and  make  him  responsible  to  persons  with  whom 
he  had  no  contractual  relations. 

The  author  then  dealt  with  several  cases 
bearing  on  this,  and,  proceeding,  he  said  that  the 
liability  was  limited  to  damage  actually  suffered 
by  the  employer,  owing  to  the  breach  of  duty. 
In  Columbus  Company  v.  Clowes  (1903),  the 
plaintiffs  employed  the  defendant  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  building  to  be  erected  on  a  site 
belonging  to  them.  The  defendant  neglected 
to  measure  the  site,  and'understanding  that  the 
dimensions  of  it  were  less  than  they  in  fact  were, 
prepared  plans  accordingly  and  had  the  quan¬ 
tities  taken  out.  The  plaintiffs  paid  the 
defendant,  but  were  unable,  for  lack  of  funds, 
to  erect  the  building,  and  parted  with  their 
interest  in  the  property.  They  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  plans  and  quantities  were 
incorrect,  as  they  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
site,  and  brought  their  action  for  the  return  of 
the  money  paid,  or  in  the  alternative  for  damages 
for  negligence.  Justice  Wright,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  case  was  a  somewhat  singular  one, 
and  one  which,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain, 
was  not  exactly  covered  by  authority,  held  that 
the  plaintiffs  "were  not  entitled  to  the  return  of 
their  money,  and  that  it  was  clear  that,  as  far 
as  the  plans  were  concerned,  they  had  suffered 
no  real  damage,  since  they  were  never  in  a 
financial  position  to  make  use  of  the  plans,  and 


he  awarded  the  plaintiffs  forty  shillings  in  respect 
of  them.  For  some  reason,  however,  he  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  40L  in  respect  of 
the  quantities.  It  might  happen  that  a  sur¬ 
veyor’s  position  under  a  contract  was,  in  some 
respects  and  for  some  purposes,  that  of  a  quasi¬ 
arbitrator.  When  this  was  the  case  the  sur¬ 
veyor  w$is  not  liable  to  his  employer  for  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  in  question. 
It  was  often  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
position  of  the  surveyor  really  was  under 
contracts  for  works.  Under  such  contracts  he 
was  generally  the  agent  for  the  owner,  but  he 
might  also  undertake  the  duty  towards  both 
parties  of  holding  the  scales  even,  and  deciding 
between  them  impartially  as  to  the  amount 
payable  by  the  one  to  the  other.  In  such  cases 
he  might  be  exercising  functions  of  a  judicial 
character,  and  not  liable  to  actions  for  negligence 
in  respect  of  what  he  did  in  the  exercise  of 
those  functions.  On  this  point  the  cases  of 
Chambers  v.  Goldthorpe  and  Restell  v.  Nye 
(1901),  decided  together  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  1901,  were  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the 
first  case  the  architect  was  suing  the  building 
owner  for  fees  for  supervising  the  erection  of 
certain  houses  by  a  contractor,  and  the  defendant 
alleged  that  he  had  negligently  certified  for  a 
larger  amount  than  he  ought  to  have  done. 
In  this  case,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  of 
law  should  be  decided  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  the  question  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff 
had  been  guilty  of  negligence  should,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  be  referred  to  arbitration;  In  the  second 
case,  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for 
damages  for  negligently  checking  the  builder’s 
accounts  and  improperly  certifying,  and  this 
negligence  had  been  proved  and  found  as  a  fact 
at  the  trial.  In  both  cases,  the  contracts 
provided  for  progress  certificates  and  payments 
on  account,  and  that  a  certificate  showing  the 
final  balance  due,  should  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  works  had  been  completed,  and  that 
the  contractor  was  entitled  to  receive  payment 
of  the  final  balance.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
held  that,  in  both  cases,  the  architect  was 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  quasi-arbitrator, 
and  was  not  liable.  Lord  Justice  Collins 
said  : — 

“  What,  then,  is  the  position  of  an  architect  who,  under 
a  contract  such  as  that  here  in  question,  has  to  give  a 
certificate  which  is  to  be  final  and  binding,  not  only  on 
his  employer,  but  also  on  the  other  party  to  the  contract  ? 
Can  he  address  himself  to  his  duty  in  the  matter  of 
giving  that  certificate,  free  from  any  obligation  towards 
that  other  party,  or  is  he  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  exercise  his  judgment  impartially,  as 
between  the  parties  to  the  contract  ?  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  is  placed  in  the  last-mentioned  position.  .  .  . 
No  one  disputes  that,  for  many  purposes,  the  architect 
is  the  agent  of  the  building  owner,  and  would  therefore 
be  liable  to  an  action  for  negligence,  but  it  is  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  that  proposition  that,  for  some  purposes,  he 
should  assume  the  rdle  of  a  quasi-arbitrator,  in  which  case, 
an  action  will  not  lie  against  him  for  negligence.” 

And  A.  L.  Smith,  M.  R.,  gave  judgment  to 
the  same  effect.  Romer,  L.  J.,  however, 
dissented  from  this  view  of  the  cases  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“  Suppose  a  person  undertakes,  for  reward,  to  value 
or  estimate  for  another  work  about  to  be  done  for  his 
principal  by  a  third  person ;  in  my  opinion  he  does  not, 
so  far  as  his  principal  is  concerned,  become  in  the  position 
of  an  arbitrator  in  regard  to  his  valuation  or  estimate, 
merely  because  he  knows  that  his  principal  and  the  third 
person  have,  by  a  contract  between  them,  agreed  that, 
in  default  of  dispute  previously  arising  with  regard  to 
the  matter,  his  valuation  or  estimate  i3  to  be  taken  as 
conclusive,  and  as  determining  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
his  principal  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  third  person. 
In  such  a  case,  in  giving  his  valuation  or  estimate,  he 
would  still  be  acting  for  his  principal,  and,  so  long  as  he 
acted  without  fraud,  he  would  be  under  no  obligation 
or  liability  to  the  third  person,  and,  acting  as  he  would 
do  for  his  principal,  if  he  was  guilty  of  negligence  causing 
damage,  would  be  liable  to  his  principal  in  an  action. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  that  view  is  wrong, 
and  yet  undoubtedly  the  contrary  view  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  architect  in  the  present  case,  to  enable  him 
to  succeed  in  this  appeal.  ...  I  think  it  would  be 
lamentable  that,  in  cases  of  this  land,  an  employer  who 
pays  an  architect  for  supervising  work,  and  who  has 
sustained  damage  by  his  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties,  for  which  he  is  paid,  should  have  no  remedy 
against  him.” 

Unless  the  House  of  Lords  decided  otherwise, 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  would 
continue  to  prevail,  and  surveyors,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  freed  from  liability 
for  negligence.  The  surveyor’s  liability  was 
thus  made  to  depend,  not  upon  his  contract 
with  his  employer,  but  on  the  employer’s 
contract  with  a  third  person. 

In  dealing  with  the  limitations  of  the 
liability  of  surveyors  for  negligence  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  them,  the 
effect  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  statute,  in  cases  of  the 
neglect  of  a  duty  arising  out  of  the  contractual 
relations  existing  between  two  parties,  began  to 


run  from  the  date  of  the  neglect  or  breach  of 
duty  and  not  from  the  occurrence  of  actual 
damage.  As  to  the  responsibility  of  surveyors 
for  the  work  done  by  their  clerks,  he  had  to 
act,  more  or  less,  on  his  clerk’s  measurements 
and  calculations.  He  could  not  be  expected 
to  go  into  every  small  matter  of  detail  himself, 
and  he  might  recover  his  fees,  even  though  it 
might  be  shown  that  he  left  such  work  to  his 
subordinates.  But  where  the  surveyor  adopted 
work  done  for  him  by  others,  or  acts  upon 
information  derived  by  him  from  others,  he 
took  the  risk.  If,  with  their  work,  he  adopted 
errors  they  had  made  in  it,  they  become  his 
errors,  and  he  would  not  excuse  himself  or 
escape  liability  by  showing  that  he  was  himself 
misled.  If  the  work,  owing  to  errors  made  by 
the  clerks  and  adopted  by  the  surveyor,  was 
useless,  the  latter  would  not  recover  for  it. 

As  the  liability  of  a  surveyor  rests  upon 
contract,  so  also  did  his  claim  for  his  fees.  It 
had  sometimes  been  thought,  particularly  in 
company  cases  where  property  had  been  valued 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  or  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  company,  that  the  equitable  doctrine 
that  “  he  who  takes  the  benefit  must  bear  the 
burden  ”  might  enable  surveyors  to  recover 
their  fees  for  work  from  persons  who  had  not 
given  instructions  for  it,  but  had  afterwards 
taken  the  benefit  of  it.  But  a  surveyor  must 
look  to  the  person  who  employed  him  for  the 
payment  of  his  fees,  and,  even  where 
a  new  company  made  use  of  his  report  and 
published  it  in  their  prospectus,  the  company 
would  not  be  liable  to  pay  him  for  the  work, 
unless  they  gave  instructions  for  it. 

During  the  last  two  years,  an  unusual  number 
of  questions  of  importance  to  surveyors  had 
been  decided  in  the  Law  Courts.  Most  of 
those'  to  which  he  desired  to  refer  had  arisen 
in  compensation  cases,  but,  before  he  dealt 
wth  these,  he  must  mention  the  case  of  Colls  v. 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  Limited  (1904),  m 
which  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down  the  rule 
which  must  in  future  govern  questions  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  ancient  lights.  Before  this  decision 
judges  had  sometimes  thought  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  light  for  twenty  years  entitled  the 
owner  of  a  tenement  to  all  the  light  enjoyed 
during  that  period,  without  any  diimnution 
whatever.  But  the  House  of  Lords  held  that 
that  was  not  so,  and  that  .to  con,stltu.^ 
actionable  obstruction  of  ancient  hghts  t  was 
not  enough  that  the  light  was  less  than  before. 
A  substantial  privation  of  light  wasTCjpr 
sufficient  to  render  the  occupation  of  thqg 
ment  uncomfortable  according  to  the  ordinary 
notions  of  mankind,  and  (m  the  case  of  business 
premises)  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  LJ 
on  his  business  as  beneficiahy  as  ^fore: 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  curum 
stances  of  particular  cases  wouH  ofrenj 
difficult,  but  it  was  something  gamed  t  Jm  ^ 
with  certainty  what  principle  to  apply,  * 
would,  at  any  rate,  sometimes  happen  tm 
surveyors  reporting  on  the  vajJue,  { j  -unc. 
building  site  would  not  have  the  f  ancient 
tions  before  them, 

lights,  though  they  might  still have light  enojg 


would  have  less  when  a  buildmg  was  j. 
upon  the  site  than  they  had  “fore-  ^ 
was  conceivable  that  the  value  of  bin  drng 
building  sites  might  m 
diminished  owing  to  the  hmitatio  P 

n  the  rights  attached  to  ancient  bgbt >  .  ^ 

The  author,  having  dealt  a to land. 

with  claims  for  compensation  w 

proceeding,  said,  “  So 

foot  now  which  include  street  ^ort  on 

surveyors  are  often  called  up  ^  P  ^  J 
the  value  of  forecourts  and  other  s  m 
of  land  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  avaua  - 
buildings  or,  by  f ^  ^  they 

remunerative  purpose,  and  in  jn  an 

value  the  same  thing  twice  ^ 

ordinary  case,  where  the  lane  ,  gQ  j,as  a 
of  beneficial  occupation  by  Pn®  other  land  held 
value  of  its  own  apart  from  the  ,  separ. 
with  it,  it  is  right  and  n|ce®s^  t0  the  land 
ately  the  land  taken  and  the  >nJ  ,  t])e  jand 
affected,  but  where  the  only  '  ,  ^  rest,  of 

taken  is  its  value  in  connexion  1  that 

the  property,  surveyors  sometim  s  ^  ^ 

the  difference  between  the  val  ^  both 
and  of  that  which  is  left  include  _  tJie  reSt, 
of  the  land  taken  and  of  the  in]  y  ,  taken 
To  put  a  substantial  value  on  ,  tjie  part 
first,  and  then  to  get  at  the  * ,  property 
left  by  saying,  for  instance,  t  {utlire  be 
was  worth  601.  a  year,  and  u‘  nitaiisin 


>  Jear’  anaJ  !‘  capitalising 
worth  only  50 1.  a  year,  and  J 
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Il'i «S'on“  tovato  of  the  land  taken." 

The  principle  that  compensation  value  was 

rl  lie  owner  had  been  established  for 
:  1“  and  the  author  quoted  the  two 

Stabbing  »•  Metropolitan  Board  ol 
£  and  South  London  Railway  Company  V 
St°Mary  ffoolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch 
Haw  bearing  on  the  points. 

Tn  order  to  maintain  a  claim  for  compensation 
„nL  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  it  was  essential 
hat  the  claimant  should  have  an  interest  m 
t  ,  iaml  taken  or  injuriously  affected,  and  the 
1  of  Frank  Warr  &  Co.,  Limited,  v. 
The  London  County  Council,  was  briefly 
\  mripwed  bv  the  author.  He  also  dealt  with 
the  ca«  Tire  King  v.  The  High  Bailiff  of  West¬ 
minster.  in  which  connexion  he  said  :  “  Claim¬ 
ants  in  future  should  know  that  it  is  never  too 
late,  until  verdict  or  award,  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
moters'  offer,  and  this  knowledge  should  some¬ 
times  enable  them  to  avoid  a  worse  fate.” 

In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  position  of 
surveyors  who  are  called  upon  to  advise  trustees. 

“  The  duty  they  owe  to  trustees  by  whom  they 
are  retained  is  the  same  that  they  owe  to  all  other 
!  jlients— they  must  use  reasonable  skill  and 
care,  according  to  the  circumstances.  But  the 
circumstances  are  different  where  a  trustee  is 
i  concerned,  for  the  law  allows  a  trustee  lending 
money  upon  the  security  of  land,  to  shift  some 
of  his  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
surveyor.  .  .  .  Looking  to  the  importance 
of  surveyors’  reports  and  certificates  generally, 
and  to  the  care  and  skill  required  in  their 
preparation,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one 
is  fit  to  undertake  the  work  who  is  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  Act  just  referred  to,  ‘  an  able 
i  practical  surveyor.’  ” 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard 
Martin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  P.  E.  Pilditch,  W.  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  E.  Hudson,  was  accorded  to  the 
author,  who  briefly  replied. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  will 
be  held  on  March  27,  when  Mr.  P.  Oliver  Lyons 
will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Rating  of  Railways, 
and  Over-taxation,  and  Cause  and  Remedy.” 

The  meeting  then  concluded. 


'  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londoi 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  th< 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding  at  tin 
opening  of  the  proceedings. 

Ehdion  of  Chairmen.— The  following  gentle 
men  were  elected  as  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  Deputy-Chairman  respectively,  i.e.,  Mr 
E.  A.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  and  Colone 
Probyn. 

Loans— Qn  the  recommendation  of  th( 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lenc 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  1,5001.  foi 
street  improvements,  Mile  End  Old  Towi 
Guardians  2,746/.  for  works  at  their  workhouse 
and  Westminster  City  Council  14,961/.  foi 
street  improvements,  etc. 

Lewidrn  Palace  of  Varieties.— The  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls  Committee  recommended 
that  Messrs.  Owen  and  Ward  be  informec 
that,  provided  the  works  shown  on  the  ei°Ll 
plans  submitted  by  them  with  regard  to  e 
building  to  be  known  as  the  Lewisham  Palace 
o  Varieties,  and  to  be  erected  at  the  cornel 
of  High-street  and  Limes-grove,  Lewisham, 
are  commenced  within  six  months,  the  Counci 
mil  be  prepared  to  grant  a  certificate  to  the 
owner  of  such  budding.  The  recommendation, 
to  which  conditions i  were  attached,  was  agreed  to 
Projmd  ^ew  Theatre  at  the  Corner  of  Aldwvcl 
KE  "'-The  «“»  °™mi«  reported 

EwtaS  w  o"e  19M>  W»ved  plan, 

WMir  Hicks,  amended  pl„„s  show  n”  a  £tr, 
lie  same  site.  Tho  total  iumbcr  of  mns  (or  '  how 
eating  accommodation  is  proposed  to  be  nrovid^d  u 

p5S£SiX.:,p"i  01 

Mlw’Se?  reComm“<M  accordingly, 
Act  ( Amendment )  BUI.  - 

Kf”ESke,?  Cl“iraWn  °f  the  Mia- 

5  v  what  ™s  Proposed  in 

D  \»o  Ac‘  (Amendment)  Bill. 

■  “Pier,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


replied  that  it  had  been  agreed,  by  those 
acting  for  the  Council  and  those  against,  that 
all  the  Bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  fire  clauses, 
should  be  dropped,  and  that  the  fire  clauses 
should  go  before  the  Committee.  ^ 

Collapse  of  Electric  Derrick  Crane. — The 
Building  Act  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  collapse  on 
March  1,  1905,  of  an  electric  derrick  crane  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  Waldorf  Hotel  and  Theatre,  on  the  west 
side  of  Aldwych,  at  the  corner  of  Catherine-street, 
Strand.  The  crane,  which  was  supported  on  a  lofty 
timber  gantry  within  the  outer  walls  of  the  building,  at 
present  about  50  ft.  high,  and  was  designed  to  carry  three 
tons,  was  being  used  to  hoist  a  block  of  Portland  stone, 
weighing  about  two  tons,  from  a  van  in  Catherine- 
street,  when  the  base  of  the  vertical  mast  was  wrenched 
from  its  bed,  causing  the  jib  to  fall  outwards  towards  the 
street,  with  the  result  that  the  block  of  stone  fell  into  the 
roadway,  and  the  jib  was  broken  across  the  top  of  the 
scaffolding,  the  head  being  only  held  in  position  by  the 
hoisting  tackle.  The  damage  done  to  the  building  and 
scaffolding  appears  to  have  been  slight,  but  one  of  the 
workmen  employed  on  the  building  was  injured.  The 
accident  may  form  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings, 
and  we  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  advisable  to  say  any¬ 
thing  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  probable  cause. 
We  would,  however,  point  out  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  for  the  inspection  of 
building  plant  or  scaffolding  by  any  public  authority, 
but  that  Clause  173  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill  would,  if  the  bill  were  passed,  give  the  Council 
power  to  appoint  inspectors,  and  to  require  the  removal 
of  such  plant  as  might  be  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  a  provision  would  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration.’’ 

Holborn  to  Strand. — The  following  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
was  agreed  to  : — 

"  That,  subject  to  the  result  of  the  usual  inquiries 
proving  satisfactory,  the  site  between  Kingsway  and 
Kean-street,  having  an  area  of  about  4,000  sq.  ft., 
and  shown  by  red  colour  on  the  plan  (Reg.  Aro.  17) 
presented  to  the  Improvements  Committee  on  February 
22,  1905,  be  let,  on  the  Council’s  usual  conditions,  to 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  A  Son  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years 
at  a  ground  rent  of  900Z.  per  annum ;  that-  the  solicitor 
do  complete  the  matter ;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council 
be  affixed  to  any  necessary  documents  in  connexion 
therewith.” 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. — The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  reported 
as  follows  :  — 

“  In  continuation  of  previous  reports  on  the  subject 
of  the  displacement  of  persons  of  the  working  classes 
in  connexion  with  the  redevelopment  of  private  property, 
we  desire  to  submit  further  particulars  of  cases  which 
have  recently  been  brought  under  our  notice.  In 
Gauber-street,  Teesdale-street,  and  Teesdale-yard, 
Bethnal-green,  forty-one  houses  have  been  demolished, 
involving  the  displacement  of  about  270  persons,  and 
tenement  buildings  with  accommodation  for  probably 
a  larger  number  of  persons  are  being  erected  on  the 
site.  Sites  are  also  being,  or  about  to  be,  cleared  for 
the  erection  of  commercial  premises  in  Collier-street  and 
Collier-place,  Finsbury,  in  Elm-street  and  Elm-court, 
Holborn,  and  in  Camelot-street  and  Delph-street, 
Southwark.  The  displacement  of  25,  80  and  23  persons 
of  the  working-classes  will  be  effected  by  the  respective 
clearances.  In  Myrdle-street,  Fordham-street,  and 
Romford-street,  Stepney,  about  450  persons  of  the 
working  classes  either  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
displaced.  The  site  is  being  re-arranged  by  widening 
Romford-street  from  201-  to  30  ft.,  and  working-class 
tenement  buildings  are  being  erected  on  the  remainder 
of  the  site.”| 

The  Committee  also  reported  that  working- 
class  dwellings  containing  accommodation  for 
31,011  persons  have  already  been  provided  by 
the  Council,  and  that,  in  addition,  blocks 
of  dwellings  capable  of  accommodating  912 
persons  are  almost  ready  for  occupation. 
The  gross  rent  receivable  therefrom  amounts 
approximately  to  118,000/.  per  annum.  The 
income  from  all  the  dwellings  has  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  meet  all  outgoings  after  making 
full  provision  for  repairs  and  renewals,  charging 
interest  on  capital  outlay,  and  setting  aside  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  to  replace  the  whole  of 
the  capital  outlay  within  a  period  of  sixty 
years. 

The  Council  ad  j  turned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 
- ^ - 

War  Memorial.  Barras  Bridge,  Northum¬ 
berland. — The  committee  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land  War  Memorial  Fund  have  decided  to 
accept  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  Eyre  Macklin, 
of  Newcastle,  for  the  statue  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  in  Barras  Bridge,  in 
memory  of  the  men  of  the  Northumbrian 
regiments  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  accepted  design,  which  was  selected  from 
forty-one  other  models  sent  in  open  competi¬ 
tion,  is  for  a  monument  which  will  stand 
between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high.  A  figure  of 
Northumbria,  over  9  ft.  high,  and  of  bronze, 
and  a  figure  of  Victory  of  the  same  material, 
10  ft.  high,  are  included  in  the  design.  The 
pedestal  of  Northumbrian  stone  is  a  six-sided 
obelisk,  and  there  will  be  five  bronze  shields 
for  the  names  of  the  fallen.  Garlands  of  oak 
leaves  join  the  shields  together,  and  these,  like 
the  rest  of  the  figures  and  ornamentations, 
will  be  in  bronze.  The  cost  of  the  memorial 
will  amount  to  2,000/.  in  all. 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 


- -  *  .vuvai/t,  unu,  JT!  uyuuuons. 

strand. — The  retention  of  a  projecting  sign 
over  the  main  entrance  to  Lyons’  Popular 
Cafe  Nos.  201  and  202,  Piccadilly  (Messrs. 
Bartlett  &  Gluckstein  for  Messrs.  J.  Lvons 
&  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  building  in  front  of  the 
gardener’s  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Cemetery,  Blackshaw-road,  Tooting  (Mr. 
H.  Ci  J.  Edwards  for  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth).— Consent. 

Dulwich. — Buildings  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  southern  side  of  Herne-hill  and 
eastern  side  of  Holmdene-avemue,  Dulwich 
(Messrs.  J.  Bott  &  Sons  for  Mr.  J.  Parr  and 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Henry  Fisher).— Con¬ 
sent. 


Lewisham. — Thirty-four  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  George-lane,  Lewisham,  eastward  of 
No.  32  (Messrs.  Gledhill  Brothers). — Consent. 

Walworth. — A  two-story  building  at  Nos. 
136  and  138,  New  Kent-road,  Walworth  (Mr. 
G.  A.  Lansdown  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Belleim). — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Four  one-story  shops  on  the 
east  side  of  Cavendish-road,  Wandsworth, 
abutting  also  upon  the  north  side  of  Grove- 
road  (Messrs.  J.  D.  Mathews  &  Son  for  Mr.  J. 
King). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Holborn. — A  building  upon  a  site  on  the 
east  side  of  Southampton-row,  Holborn,  abut¬ 
ting  also  upon  the  south  side  of  Fisher-street 
and  north  side  of  Eagle-street  (Messrs.  Brad¬ 
shaw  &  Gass  for  the  Royal  London  Friendly 
Society) . — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Kennington. — A  two-story  addition  at  the 
rear  of  stables  on  the  west  side  of  Bond-street, 
Vauxhall,  to  abut  upon.  Clark’s-place  (Messrs. 
J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Messrs.  G. 
Howie tt  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

W  alworth.—  That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs  Cluttons,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
upon  the  Walworth  estate,  to  lead  from  Port- 
land-street  to  Villa-street  and  South-street, 
Walworth  (for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — That  the  application  of 
Mr.  C.  Cheston  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
to  be  named  Leweston-place  to  lead  from 
Upper  Clapton-road  to  Portland-avenue, 
Hackney,  was  required  to  be  clearly  defined 
throughout  by  posts  and  rails,  or  so  otherwise 
as  the  Council  might  permit,  and  thrown  open 
to  the  public  as  a  highway,  be  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Whitechapel. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  A.  Davis  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  foot  traffic  only 
upon  a  site  on  the  south  side  of  Fashion- 
street,  Commercial-street,  Whitechapel. — Con¬ 
sent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
E.  Van  Putten  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  from  Nightingale-grove  to  Enners- 
dale-road,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham  (for  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lewisham). — Con¬ 
sent.  v 

Cubical  Extent. 

Woolwich. — An  addition  to  a.  bakery  at  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative 
Society,  Powis-street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  F. 
Bethell  for  the  Society). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  at  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

W estminster. — That  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  be 
informed  that  the  Council  has  considered  the 
drawings  submitted  by  him  for  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
loway  Brothers,  London,  Ltd.,  showing  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  seventh  (top),  sixth,  and  fifth 
stories  of  a  block  of  office  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Imperial  Theatre. — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — That  Mr. 
J.  P.  Bishop  be  informed  that  the  Council 
has  considered  the  drawings  showing  the 
mean®  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to 
be  provided  on  the  seventh  (top),  sixth,  and 
fifth  stories  of  the  Ritz  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  and 
Arlington-street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein. 
— Consent. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  sixth  (top) 
story  of  Nos.  228  and  229,  Piccadilly,  and 
39.  Haymarket  (Mr.  W.  Woodward).— Con¬ 
sent. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION.* 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
took  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs 
read  a  paper  upon  “  Flats.”  The  following  is 
a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  noticeable 
points  in  it. 

After  laying  down  the  principles  which 
generally  govern  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  schemes  for  flats,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
enumerate  the  points  that  must  be  attended  to 
if  a  successful  treatment  of  the  building  is  to 
result.  Preliminary  investigation  was  most 
important,  and  the  success  of  a  client’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  very  great  measure  depended  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  judgment  displayed.  Over¬ 
crowding  the  site  must  be  avoided,  and  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  setting  back  the  building  line  should 
arise  if  necessity  demanded  an  area  in  front 
of  your  ground-floor  windows.  As  regarded 
arrangement,  the  greater  the  number  of  flats 
on  each  story  that  could  be  served  by  one 
staircase  or  lift  the  more  economically  could  the 
building  be  erected  and  administered.  Each 
flat  should  have  a  frontage  to  a  street,  and  back 
flats  were  only  justified  if  they  overlooked  a 
large  open  space.  In  the  case  of  cheap  land  in 
the  suburbs  he  was  convinced  that  buildings  of 
more  than  four  stories  in  height  above  the  pave¬ 
ment  were  unprofitable.  Regarding  accommo¬ 
dation,  the  plan  of  the  first  floor  practically 
decided  the  plan  of  all  the  other  floors. 
He  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  sound  passing  through  the  floors.  As 
a  guide  to  the  accommodation  expected  for 
varying  rentals,  he  had  found  the  following 
was  what  generally  obtained: — 150?., atleastsix 
rooms  ;  200?.,  seven  rooms ;  300?.,  eight  rooms. 
Coal-cellars  should  be  placed  outside  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  tending  to  convenience  and  immunity 
from  disturbance  by  noise  in  delivery.  Like¬ 
wise  the  boiler  and  furnace  for  heating  flats 
should  be  outside,  with  the  flue  or  shaft 
built  against  the  outside  of  the  building. 
Entrance  ways  into  the  various  flats  should 
be  made  as  wide  as  possible,  for  convenience  in 
moving  in  furniture.  All  water-closets  should 
have  lobbies  to  disconnect  them  from  passages, 
and  no  water-closet  should  be  placed  in  a  bath¬ 
room.  Decorations  and  finishings  should  be  of 
as  permanent  a  character  as  possible,  to  avoid 
constant  expense  in  renewals.  No  materials 
except  such  as  can  be  easily  cleaned  should  be 
used  in  the  public  portions,  and  the  paving  of 
sculleries,  water-closets,  and  bathrooms  should 
be  of  impervious  materials. 

.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Trant 
Brown,  who  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott, 
L.  Ambler,  and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Gregory 
Collins).  Referring  to  Mr.  Stubbs’s  remarks 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  sound  through  a  building,  one 
speaker  thought  the  provision  of  double  win¬ 
dows  greatly  helped  matters,  and  another 
that  systematic  pugging  of  floors  and  parti¬ 
tions  and  the  avoidance  of  the  thin  patent 
partitions  in  use  in  some  buildings  were  also 
very  conducive  to  the  non-carrying  of  sound. 
The  possibility  of  arranging  rooms  on  more  than 
one  floor  in  a  flat  was  hazarded  as  a  suggestion, 
and  it  was  understood  that  this  had  been 
tried  in  some  flats  near  the  Albert  Hall,  but  not 
very  satisfactorily.  As  to  the  question  of 
maintenance  of  a  building  of  this  kind,  Mr. 
Stubbs,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  no  scale  could  be 
laid  down,  each  building  having  to  be  con-' 
sidered  on  its  individual  merits. 

A  practical  suggestion  was  that  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  shaft  or  shafts  to  take  the  various 
pipes,  such  as  drain  (if  allowed  by  the  authori¬ 
ties),  water,  gas,  etc.,  with  access  at  various 
levels  and  points.  Practical  unanimity  existed 
as  to  the  desirability  of  providing  more  cup¬ 
boards  and  storage-room  than  was  usually 
done,  but  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
the  storage  gave  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion. 
An  enhanced  probability  of  securing  a  tenant 
was  likely  if  repetition  of  plan  were  avoided. 
The  provision  of  a  common  hot-water  supply 
was  queried  by  one  speaker,  but  Mr.  Stubbs, 
in  replying  later,  said  his  experience  of  this 
was  not  satisfactory.  With  reference  to  electric 
wiring,  it  was  very  desirable  that  no  two  or 
more°flats  should  be  on  one  common  lead,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  wire  fusing  all  the  flats  might  be 
plunged  in  darkness.  Mr.  Stubbs  pointed  out 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  wiring  of  a  flat 


*  Report  postponed  from  last  week. 


should  not  be  carried  through  another,  as  in  the 
necessity  of  repairs  it  gave  rise  to  inconvenience. 
Replying  to  the  objection  on  one  speaker’s  part 
to  back  stairs,  it  was  pointed  out  by  another 
speaker  that  a  secondary  means  of  escape  in  a 
fire  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The  provision  of 
a  fly-wheel  lift  added  greatly,  in  one  speaker’s 
opinion,  to  the  ease  in  working  a  flat. 

As  differing  from  Mi'.  Stubbs,  a  speaker 
thought  that  an  insurmountable  objection  to 
the  provision  of  an  electric  motor  above  a  lift 
lay  in  the  tremendous  vibration  set  up  and  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  this  unless  it  were 
placed  in  a  sub-basement.  The  provision  of  a 
lift  in  the  well-hole  of  a  staircase  was  generally 
decried,  as  it  tended  to  act  as  a  powerful  flue 
in  case  of  fire,  and  even  if  the  brick  walling  were 
replaced  by  open  metal  protection  this  was  still 
in  some  measure  the  case.  A  novel  idea  which 
it  was  understood  had  been  successfully 
employed  was  the  provision  of  a  movable  fire¬ 
place  in  the  main  hall,  this  space  in  the  summer 
being  given  up  to  writing-tables  or  lounges. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  in  replying  later  to  this,  said  that 
lie  preferred  the  close  form  of  stoves  for  halls, 
as  they  maintained  the  heat  during  the  night, 
and  in  answer  to  another  speaker  he  said  that 
there  was  no  hard-and-fast  rule  for  estimating  the 
cost  of  flats.  Anything  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  foot 
cube  might  be  taken,  except  in  the  cottage 
type  of  flat,  which  worked  out  cheaper. 


TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE: 

Dispute  over  a  Hackney  Footway. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  In¬ 
stitution.  on  Friday,  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
Messrs.  Stones,  Morris,  &  Stone,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Charles  Winkley,  under  sections  19  and 
44  of  the  Act,  against  the  order  of  the  London 
County  Council,  dated  January  31,  refusing  to 
sanction  the  erection  of  buildings  on  sites 
abutting  upon  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
Priory-place,  Well-street,  Hackney,  and  the 
widening  of  a  portion  of  Priory-place. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  present  were 
Messrs^  J.  W.  Penfold  (Chairman),  E.  A. 
Griming,  and  A.  A.  Hudson. 

Mr.  Cunningham  Glen  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  from  the 
Solicitors’  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council,  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Glen  pointed  out  that  Priory-place  led 
out  of  Well-street,  Hackney,  and  was  a  private 
approach,  with  a  public  right  of  way  to 
Eaton-place,  and  certain  lands  at  the  rear. 
The  paved  footway  had  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and,  originally,  the  gardens  of 
the  houses  fronting  thereon  came  up  flush  with 
the  footway.  In  December  last  Mr.  Winkley, 
haying  in  view  certain  improvements,  sub¬ 
mitted  plans  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council.  These  provided 
for  the  widening  of  the  footway  between 
Priory-place  and  Eaton-place  to  20  ft.  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  length.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  part  could  not  be  widened  to  this 
extent.  Coupled  with  this  proposal  was  one 
to  pull  down  certain  walls,  and  to  erect  build¬ 
ings  on  the  site.  In  its  notice  of  refusal  to 
sanction  the  application,  the  Council  stated 
that  it  was  not  satisfied  that  Priory-place  was 
a  street  for  foot  traffic  only.  Counsel  was, 
however,  prepared  to  show  that  the  footway 
had  been  used  as  an  approach  to  a  stable  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  Council  also  ob¬ 
jected  to  any  modification  or  relaxation  of 
Part  V.  of  the  Act,  but,  on  the  evidence  he 
should  call,  there  was,  he  contended,  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  refusal  on  these  grounds. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  Council  was  this: — That  Priory-place  was 
not  an  “existing  street,”  and  that,  in  regard 
to  Part  V.,  the  space  required — 10  ft. — by  the 
Act  was  not  provided.  A  portion  of  the  rear 
of  the  last  addition  was  less  than  10  ft.  from 
the  edge  of  the  footway,  and  there  remained 
only  40  ft.  for  the  whole  of  those  houses.  The 
Council,  on  general  grounds,  objected  to  the 
scheme  because  it  was  felt  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  crowd  the  land  with  dwellings— a 
slum,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Glen  repeated  his  assurance  that  Priory- 
place  was  a  private  street  for  foot  traffic  only, 
and  pointed  out  that,  under  the  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  appellants,  ample  air  space 
was  provided.  He  then  called  evidence. 

Two  tenants  in  Eaton-place  and  Well-street 
spoke  to  using  the  footway  for  thirty-five  years. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  however,  admitted,  in 
cross-examination,  that  he  was  a  cabman,  and 
was  out  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  had 
not  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
traffic  actually  using  the  passage  in  question. 

Mr.  Winkley,  the  appellant,  also  gave 
evidence.  He  explained  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  erect  on  one  side  of  the  footway  five 


cottages  as  single  tenement  dwellings  and  on 
the  other  six  double  tenement  dwellings.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  convert  the  footway 
for  carriage  traffic.  3 

After  sitting  for  several  hours,  the  Tribunal 
adjourned  the  further  hearing. 


If  if  tv  li)eai's  ago. 


Telegraphic  Progress.  —  Telegraphing 
Without  Wires  ! — Among  the  most  startling 
wonders  of  this  wonder-working  age,  is  the 
announcement  that  M.  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  has 
invented  a  new  electric  or  magnetic  telegraph,  by 
which  trains  in  motion  on  a  railway  are  enabled 
to  communicate  with  each  other  at  all  rates  of 
velocity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  tele¬ 
graphic  stations  on  the  line,  while  the  latter  are 
simultaneously  able  to  communicate  with  the 
trains  ;  and  it  is  added  that  M.  Bonelli  is  in 
possession  of  a  system  of  telegraphic  communi-  I 
cation  by  which  wires  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  j 
The  idea,  however,  is  not  new ;  we  have 
repeatedly  alluded  to  its  possibility ;  but  like 
multitudes  of  such  ideas  the  suggestion  drops 
into  oblivion  and  reappears  after  a  while  as  a  : 
fresh  novelty.  Who  was  its  real  originator  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  nearest  approximation  to 
its  practical  realisation  we  remember  anything  j 
of  was  the  mode  by  which  a  Dundee  gentleman  j 
transmitted  messages  across  rivers  and  straits  j 
without  any  intervening  or  subaqueous  wire,  i 
Still  wire  was  necessary,  and  a  good  long  coil  too, 
at  either  extremity  of  the  space  telegraphed -1 
through. — The  Builder,  March  17,  1855. 

- ^ - 

3llustrations. 


A  WORKING  DRAWING. 


HIS  illustration  is  a  reproduction  ofl 
one  of  the  working  drawings  a 
employed  in  the  erection  of  these 
buildings,  forming  No.  33,  Dover-  fl 


street,  and  shows  all  the  details  of  the  con-  ^ 
struction  and  finishings  of  those  parts  having 
direct  connexion  with  the  frontage  to  Dover- 


3treet.  . 

This  drawing  may  be  taken  as  a  fan  example 
of  the  amount  of  information  it  is  necessary  to 
convey  to  the  various  trades  employed  m 
erecting  town  houses  in  London,  as  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  deals  not  only  with  the  steel  con¬ 
struction.  which  is  a  part  of  almost  all  buildings 
of  considerable  size,  and  more  especially, those 
which  are  devoted  to  shop  purposes  necessitating 
girders  to  carry  the  upper  part  of  the  structure 
over  large  spans,  but  also  deals  with  sue 
matters  as  pavement  and  stallboard  lig 
and  the  more  artistic  details  required  m  stone 
work  and  joinery.  ,  , 

The  various  materials  employed  are  cleany 
marked  on  the  drawing,  and  this,  I  think,  l 
help  to  the  builder,  as  it  obviates  referent® 
to  the  specification  and  tends  to  preve 
mistakes.  ’  James  S.  Gibso^ 


ENTRANCE,  42,  GREAT  PORTLAND 
STREET,  W. 

The  terra-cotta  details  of  the  alterations  aod 
ditions  to  these  premises  «  “  “ 
the  Burmantofts  works  of  the  lee*  J 
mpany  in  dull  glased  ware,  with  coloured 
rtions  in  the  frieze  and  figure  pete  •  .  , 

The  roundels  representing  the  chas  ,  j 
d  the  vineyard,  and  the  figure  , 

e  column,  shown  to  a  larger  scale,  »» 
odelled  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Schenck 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  “L 
lOd  £  Son,  of  320,  Regen  -street  and 
ffiitect  was  Professor  Beresford  • 


.  CH  IMXEYPIECE,  HULL, 
sorately-oarvedoldoak— 2»l 
the  chief  features iof :  the  mm 
Parlour”  ut  the  Wh.te  »» 

"k^  reason  of  them  a^| 

he  “  Plotting  Parloui  owi>i0  I 
t  was  here  that  »  th» 

ver  by  Sir  Joh n  Ho“®,  ^ 
vernor  of  the  city,  (  Royalists 
to  King  Charles  I.  and  th  J 
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architectural  societies. 

UJD  Yobkshim:  Architectubal 
A.™- -At  the  rooms  of  this  Society  on 
Say,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr  E.  C.  Skill  read 
ISr  on  “  Arcliitectural  Photography,’  Mr. 
PPRP  Bulmer,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
wture  opened  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early 
Lles  of  the  pioneers  in  the  science  of  photo- 
3V  commencing  at  the  early  stage  when 
Sfients  and  discoveries  were  made  by 
Scheele  in  1777  with  the  action  of  hght  on 
Sver  compounds,  followed  twenty  years  later 
hv  a  further  application  of  these  primitive 
discoveries  by  Messrs.  Wedgwood  &  Davy,  who 
obtained  pictures  of  objects  they  wished  to  copy 
bv  throwing  the  shadow  upon  paper  impregnated 
Jth  the  silver  salts,  thereby  producing  a  white 
imace  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  work  of 
Daguerre  and  Niepee  was  mentioned,  also  the 
discoveries  and  patents  taken  out  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  for  his  photo -lithographic  process  work, 
ftc„  an  illustration  from  one  of  his  original 
results  being  shown.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
discoveries  and  experiments  with  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  of  the  carbon  printing  process 
patented  by  Ponte vin  in  1855.  After  com¬ 
paring  this  later  process  with  one  of  the  latest 
iii  use  at  the  present  time,  the  lecturer  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  the  evening,  and  proceeded 
to  give  a  rough  illustration,  with  description, 
of  the  camera  best  suited  for  architectural  pur¬ 
poses.  While  not  altogether  condemning,  he 
discountenanced  the  hand  camera  as  being 
unsuitable  for  this  class  of  work.  Suggestions 
were  made  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  lens 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  makers,  both  English  and  foreign,  were 
given.  The  choice  of  time  and  proper  illumina¬ 
tion  for  buildings  to  be  photographed  was  dealt 
with,  the  lecturer  remarking  that  very  often 
what  might  have  been  good  pictures  were 
spoiled  for  want  of  a  little  care  in  this  direction, 
especially  for  beginners.  Slides  illustrating  this 
were  shown.  The  choice  of  plates  was  next 
considered,  ancl  comparisons  made  between 
backed  and  unbacked  ones,  followed  by  a 
diagram  illustrating  the  cause  of  halation, 
which  was  described,  and  succeeded  by  examples 
of  photos  showing  comparison  between  both 
kinds  of  plates.  vrhe  orthockromatic  plates 
and  screen  were  next  described  by  the  aid  of  a 
diagram  showing  the  action  of  a  screen  when 
interposed  between  the  lens  and  plate.  On 
this  the  two  extreme  rays  of  light — viz.,  violet 
and  red— were  delineated,  and  some  idea  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  screen  upon  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  violet  ray  was  thus  given.  Two 
slides  of  exposures  made  through  a  set  of 
coloured  glasses  in  conjunction  with  white 
followed,  firstly  on  an  ordinary  plate,  and  other 
exposures  on  orthochromatic  plates  in  con¬ 
junction  with  different  screens  were  shown,  after 
which  some  flower  studies  and  views  taken 
under  similar  conditions  were  exhibited,  illus¬ 
trating  the  effect  of  colour  under  different 
treatment.  Architectural  work  was  then 
returned  to,  and  a  number  of  slides  shown, 
with  notes  on  the  arrangement  of  perspective 
and  the  conditions  under  which  operations  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  be  carried  out,  also  the  best 
method  of  lighting  or  choosing  light  for  subjects 
111  relief.  The  lecturer  made  a  few  further 
remarks  on  the  help  of  photography  to  the 
architectural  student,  and  its  use  in  making 
valuable  records  of  ancient  buildings,  etc. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.— The  ordinary  montlily  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Leopold-street,  Mr.  T.  Winder  pre¬ 
siding,  when  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Turnell  on  “  The  Bacterial  Treatment  of  House 
Drainage.”  The  purification  of  the  sewage  of 
isolated  dwellings,  he  said,  had  always  been  a 
difficult  problem  for  architects,  for  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  the  different  chemical,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  processes  of  purification  were 
giving  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
sewage,  after  treatment,  must  be  clear  and  free 
from  turbidity,  must  not  form  floculant  deposits 
m  the  bed  of  the  stream  into  which  it  was 
turned,  and  must  be  free  from  solid  organic 
matter  or  pathogenic  bacteria.  It  was  unwise 
to  dogmatise,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  this 
result  were  rendered  possible  by  the  process  of 
biological  purification.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  the  complex  elements  of  which  organic 
bodies  were  built  were  broken  down  and  reduced 
by  decomposition  to  their  simpler  forms,  but  it 
had  only  comparatively  recently  been  realised 
that  this  change  was  brought  about  bv  the 


agency  of  the  organisms  present  in  these  bodies, 
whose  number  and  activity  were  increased  by 
some  alterations  in  the  physical  conditions  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Sewage  was  an 
ideal  nidus  for  bacteria,  but  it  was  a  breeding 
place  only,  for,  as  far  as  they  were  at  present 
aware,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous 
•  generation  among  these  organisms,  as  they 
were  all  normally  present  in  other  spheres  and 
under  less  favourable  conditions  before  they 
were  mixed  up  with  or  became  part  of  the 
sewage.  The  satisfactory  purification  of  small 
quantities  of  sewage  was  now  an  accomplished 
fact ;  this  result  had  been  brought  about  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  filtration,  chemical  or  mechanical 
processes,  but  by  the  cleansing  agency  of  those 
organisms  with  which  Nature  completed  and 
perfected  the  scheme  of  life.  Roughly  speaking, 
these  micro  organisms  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  amerobic  bacteria,  which  were  most 
active  in  the  absence  of  air,  and  the  aerobic 
bacteria,  which  flourished  best  in  the  presence  of 
air.  The  former  broke  down  and  liquefied 
complex  organic  compounds,  the  latter  built  up 
assimilable  compounds  and  further  oxygenated 
and  purified  the  sewage.  At  the  present  time 
there  were  from  ten  to  twelve  recognised  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  biological  purification  of  sewage, 
which  were  only  variations  of  the  principle  of 
cultivating  the  different  species  of  bacteria 
present  in  the  sewage  itself.  These  processes 
were  open  and  closed  septic  tank  with  single 
and  double  contact  beds,  open  and  closed  septic 
tank  followed  by  continuous  filtration,  and 
single  and  double  contact  beds  alone.  The 
septic  tank,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
cultivation  tank,  was  the  old  cesspool  slightly 
improved  and  dignified  with  a  high-sounding 
name.  This  tank  was  the  home  of  the  anaerobes, 
which  broke  down,  made  soluble,  and  liquefied 
the  organic  compounds  present  in  the  sewage. 
The  cultivation  bed  was  the  home  of  the  aarobes, 
whose  chief  functions  were  those  of  oxidation 
and  nitrification,  and  the  solids  in  suspension  in 
the  sewage  after  treatment  on  this  bed  almost 
disappeared.  A  cultivation  tank  and  bed  could 
be  built  at  very  small  cost, ‘and  sewage  treated 
by  this  method  might  be  turned  on  the  land  or 
into  a  stream  without  fear  of  further  putre¬ 
faction  or  of  causing  a  nuisance  to  adjoining 
estates. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson,  and 
supported  by  Dr.  Scurfield  (Medical  Officer 
of  Health),  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hale,  E.  M.  Gibbs,  and 
W.  C.  Fenton,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  lecturer.  Messrs.  C.  Gibson  and 
W.  Potts  were  elected  auditors  of  the  society. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
At  the  tenth  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
held  on  Friday,  March  3,  the  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Arthur  Bolton 
gave  a  paper  on  “Ingram  House,”  a  residential 
club  for  young  men  in  the  south  of  London. 
Mr.  Bolton  set  forth  in  detail  the  various  points 
he  had  endeavoured  to  attain  in  planning  the 
building,  and  illustrated  his  paper  by  exhibiting 
many  of  the  most  important  drawings  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  work.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Bateman  suggested  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  visit  Ingram  House,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  with  that  object. — 
A  special  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
at  the  rooms,  Norwich  Union  Chambers,  on 
Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  S.  Cross 
and  Mr.  George  Hubbard  read  papers  on  “The 
Statutory  Qualification  of  Architects.”  Mr. 
J.  L.  Ball,  the  Vice-President,  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  spoke  in  support  of  the  lecturers, 
while  Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman  proposed  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  registration  was  inadvisable.  Finally 
the  following  resolution  was  carried,  viz.,  that — 
“  The  Birmingham  Architectural  Association 
having  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
addresses  of  Messrs.  Cross  and  Hubbard  upon 
the  subject  of  *  The  Statutory  Qualification  of 
Architects,’  hereby  records  its  approval  of  the 
general  principle  they  advocate,  and  wishes 
them  every  success  in  their  endeavours  to  bring 
about,  through  the  most  appropriate  channels, 
suitable  legislation  upon  the  subject.” 

Aberdeen  Society  of  Architects. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
recently  in  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Society’s 
form  of  general  conditions  of  contract  was  under 
consideration,  with  reference  to  a  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  Master  Builders’  Federation  to 
modify  slightly  the  terms  of  the  clause  relating 
to  the  subject  of  arbitration.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  council,  the  suggested  altera¬ 
tion  was,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to, 


satisfaction  being  expressed  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  concession,  complete  agreement  now 
existed  between  the  Society  and  the  general 
body  of  contractors  in  Aberdeen  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  annual  report  of  the  council 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year  having  been  read  to  the  meeting  and 
approved,  the  election  of  office-bearers  and 
council  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded 
with,  the  result  of  the  election  being  as  follows : — ■ 
President,  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson;  vice-president, 
Mr.  John  Rust ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  William 
Kelly  ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  L.  Mackinnon  ; 
council— Messrs.  Arthur  Clyne  (past-president), 
A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  H.  Maclennan,  G. 
Bennett  Mitchell,  and  James  B.  Nicol.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Watt,  and  supported  by  several  other  members 
present,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Clyne  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  had  been  conducted  by 
him  during  his  five  years’  tenure  of  office  as 
President.  Mr.  Clyne  replied,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  was  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Buildings,  Newcastle,  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  J. 
Walton  Taylor,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Council  in  their  annual  report  recorded 
the  increased  success  of  the  Association.  During 
the  session,  and  since  the  last  annual  report,  nine 
members,  ten  associates,  and  thirteen  students 
had  been  elected,  the  roll  now  standing  as 
follows  : — Members,  seventy-eight ;  associates, 
seventy -three  ;  students,  seventy  ;  total,  221 . 
Excepting  Manchester,  the  Northern  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  had  now  more  members 
and  associates  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  its  roll  of  membership  than  any 
other  allied  society  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  report  then  went  on  to  give  in  detail  the 
doings  of  the  Association  during  the  year.  The 
Library  report,  the  Students’  Sketching  Club’s 
report,  and  the  report  of  the  West  Hartlepool 
Branch,  each  of  which  were  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  were  also  submitted.  The  financial 
statement  for  the  year  showed  the  total  receipts 
to  have  been  250 1.  5s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure 
121 1.  3s.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  of  129 1.  2s.  7d. 
The  receipts  for  the  Permanent  Premises  Fund 
up  to  date  amounted  to  1,132 1.  5s.  8d.,  exclusive 
of  promises.  The  report  and  the  balance  sheets 
were  adopted.  The  following  new  members 
were  elected  : — Mr.  N.  Vaux  ;  associate,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Adam ;  students,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  O’Reilly.  A 
Standing  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Council 
on  questions  of  professional  practice,  consisting 
of  past-presidents  and  others,  were  appointed  as 
follows  : — Messrs.  J.  T.  Cackett,  F.  E.  Caws, 
A.  M.  Dunn,  W.  Glover,  G.  G.  Hoskins,  J.  H. 
Morton,  J.  Oswald,  F.  W.  Rich,  J.  W.  Taylor, 
the  Vice-President,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  and  the  Hon.  Librarian.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  then  presented  to  Messrs.  H.  M.  Spence, 
North  Shields,  and  H.  L.  Hicks,  Newcastle,  the 
prizes  given  by  the  Northern  Association  for 
the  best  testimonies  of  study  prepared  for  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’  examina¬ 
tions.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : — 
President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Brown  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Plummer  ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Burns  Dick  ; 
Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  H.  C.  Charlewood  ;  Hon. 
Auditors,  Aid.  Winter,  Mr.  T.  Reay,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hill ;  council,  Messis.  H.  G.  Badenoch,  J.  Bruce, 
F.  E.  Caws,  J.  W.  Dyson,  C.  S.  Errington,  J. 
Oswald,  and  F.  W.  Rich  (members) ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Boyd,  M.  G.  Martinson,  A.  K.  Tasker, 
R.  P.  S.  Twizell,  and  H.  A.  Wilson  (associates). 
The  retiring  President  invested  Mr.  Cackett 
with  the  chain  of  office,  and  the  new  president 
briefly  returned  thanks.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  he  had  acted  as  President.  After  the 
annual  meeting  a  discussion  on  the  “  Statutory 
Qualification  of  Architects  ”  took  place.  It 
was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects’  Council,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  the  necessity  for  a  Bill,  having 
for  its  object  the  statutory  qualification  of 
architects,  would  in  time  become  apparent  to  all 
in  London  who  had  the  interests  of  the  profession 
at  heart.  Although  the  allied  societies  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  matter  the  London 
men  had  remained  apathetic.  It  must  have 
been  apparent  that  the  profession  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  recruited  from  the  untrained,  and 
it  was  essential  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
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protect  architects.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  compelling  those  who  aspired  to  practice 
to  prove  their  qualification  before  being  allowed 
to  do  so.  A  Bill  had  been  drafted  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
profession.  The  Bill  did  not  contemplate  that 
every  employer  should  engage  the  services  only 
of  registered  architects.  The  employer  would  be 
at  liberty  to  engage  anyone  he  chose  ;  but  what 
the  Bill  would  insist  upon  would  be  that  the 
non -registered  practitioner  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  call  himself  an  architect,  legally  claim 
fees  as  such,  or  issue  legally  valid  certificates. 
— Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  M.A.,  also  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  Council,  followed. 
—After  some  discussion  the  meeting  expressed 
itself  in  favour  of  the  proposals  put  forward  in 
the  Bill. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  held  in  the  Association  rooms,  117, 
George-street,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J. 
Blanc,  R.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Arts  of 
the  Monastery.”  Mr.  Blanc,  after  sketching 
briefly  the  genesis  of  the  monastery  from  the 
original  hermit  cell,  dealt  at  some  length  with 
the  arts  fostered  in  the  monastery.  With  the 
aid  of  a  lantern  he  showed  nearly  sixty  slides. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Architects’  Society.— The  Cardiff, 
South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects’ 
Society  held  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Cardiff,  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the 
President  (Mr.  C.  James)  presided.  Amongst 
those  present  were  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff, 
the  Deputy-Mayor,  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A. 
(President  R.I.B.A.),  Colonel  E.  M.  Bruce- 
Vaughan,  Colonel  A.  P.  James,  Principal 
Griffiths,  Dr.  C.  T.  Vachell,  Messrs.  E.  W.  M. 
Corbett,  D.  T.  Alexander,  Lewis  Morgan, 
Harry  Cousins,  E.  Seward,  John  Gibson, 
E.  Franklin  Thomas,  Geo.  Thomas,  John  H. 
Phillips,  David  Morgan,  W.  J.  Locke  (secretary 
R.I.B.A.),  and  E.  G.  C.  Down  (hon.  secretary 
of  the  Society).  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Colonel 
Bruce- Vaughan  proposed  the  toast  of  “  Our 
Legislators  and  Defenders.”  Mr.  John  Sankey 
and  Colonel  James  responded. — Mr.  Seward, 
in  proposing  “  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,”  said  Parliament  had  never  touched 
anything  connected  with  architecture  without 
making  a  failure  of  it.  Very  few  members  of 
Parliament  could  keep  themselves  au  fait 
with  subjects  connected  with  art  while  engrossed 
in  the  social  and  Imperial  problems  which  they 
had  to  consider.  Mr.  John  Belcher  responded, 
saying  that  the  collective  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  were  always  placed  at  the 
service  of  all  members  of  the  profession,  whether 
inside  or  outside  its  ranks.  He  then  presented  : 
a  gold  badge  of  office  to  the  President  of  the 
Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Society,  wishing  the 
Society  every  success,  and  offering  Mr.  C.  James 
his  heartiest  congratulations. — Mr.  C.  James 
responded.  He  said  they  in  South  Wales, 
as  in  other  centres,  had  grievances  against  public 
bodies.  Certain  works  had  to  be  done  by  those 
bodies,  and  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  com¬ 
petent  architects.  Competent  architects  should 
be  paid  a  recognised  fee.  He  asked  them  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  donors  of  the  gold 
badge,  Lord  Windsor,  Lord  Tredegar,  and  Sir 
W.  T.  Lewis,  and,  the  to  as1;  having  been  hon¬ 
oured,  he  presented  Mr.  Belcher  with  a  jewel 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. — Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
Corbett  proposed  “  The  Local  Governing  and 
Educational  Bodies.”  Speaking  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  he  considered  that  England  and  Wales 
were  indebted  to  Cardiff  for  their  grand  scheme 
in  Cathays  Park.  There  was  nothing  like  it 
in  anv  town  in  the  country  except  London. — 
The  Mayor,  in  responding,  said  many  eminent 
authorities  had  referred  to  the  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  of  architecture  in  the  town.  They  in 
Cardiff  were  now  passing  through  a  crisis  in 
their  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  borough 
the  location  of  two  great  national  institutions, 
and  the  recognition  of  it  as  the  metropolis  of 
Wales.  They  were,  therefore,  deeply  indebted 
to  the  sister  town  of  Newport,  whose  Council 
had  that  morning  unanimously  decided  to 
present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  location  of 
the  National  Museum  and  Library  at  Cardiff. 
— Principal  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan 
also  responded.  Other  toasts  were  “  The 
Master  Builders,”  and  “  The  Visitors.” — Meet¬ 
ings  of  architects  have  been  held  this  week 
at  Cardiff,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Society. 
The  first  conference  took  place  at  the 
Society’s  rooms,  High-street,  when  papers  were 


read  by  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  S.  Cross,  F.S.A.,  on  the  registration  of 
architects,  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which 
Messrs.  Corbett,  Seward,  Morgan,  Birkenhead, 
and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  James)  were  the 
leading  speakers.  The  architects  also  visited 
some  of  the  most  important  Cardiff  buildings. 
- •  ♦-« - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Record  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee’s  Special  Commission.  (Published 
by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.  5s.) 

The  Home  Mechanic.  By  John  Wright. 
( J ohn  Murray.  6s. ) 

Elements  of  Mechanics. — By  Mansfield 
Merriman.  (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  1904. — By  H. 
Philips  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.  (B.  T.  Batsford. 
5s.) 

An  Epitome  of  the  Law  Relating  to 
Easements.  By  T.  T.  Blyth.  (Sweet  & 
Maxwell.) 

- — - 

Correspondence. 

OLD  MINIATURISTS  AND  THEIR 
METHODS. 

Sir, — A  recent  notice  in  the  Builder  of  a  small 
exhibition  of  old  miniatures  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
wells  Galleries  is  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
so  far  incomparable  works  of  the  great  minia¬ 
turists  of  the  late  XVIIIth  and  early  XIXth 
centuries.  It  seems  to  bring  confirmation  of 
an  irresistible  theory,  for  which  evidence  has 
been  sought,  that  the  study  of  single  eyes  by 
these  artists  was  not  mere  caprice  of  fashion  or 
absurdity. 

There  was  a  deliberate  opinion  of  an  oculist, 
very  eminent  in  his  profession,  expressed  some 
years  ago,  after  examination,  under  high 
magnifying  power,  of  an  incomparable  example 
of  portrait  miniature  (it  was  one  ascribed  to 
Andrew  Plimer)  that  such  a  study  of  a  human 
eye  within  the  size  of  pin-head  was  a  marvel  of 
human  achievement,  and  but  possible  under 
high  magnifying  power,  and  reduced  from  a 
careful  life-size  study. 

This  is  borne  out  for  the  student  of  a  number 
of  master  miniatures.  The  theory  is  irresistible 
to  him  that  in  this  concentration  of  minute 
study,  with  a  certain  trick  of  imparted  brilliancy, 
lies  the  secret  of  that  lost  expression  of  vivacity 
and  humanity  which  it  is  the  despair  of  the 
modem  revivalist  to  attain,  and  before  which 
the  modern  photographic  portrait  is  vacuous 
by  comparison. 

These  single-eye  studies  would  be  then 
rather  practical  stock-in-hand  of  the  miniaturist 
than  a  fancy  conceded  to  capricious  patrons. 
It  is  known  that  the  fashionable  miniaturist 
did  not  often  give  to  his  lady  sitter  true  repre¬ 
sentations  of  her  own  eyes,  but  flattered  with 
conventional  ideal  eyes.  Such  pervaded,  I 
believe,  the  portraits  of  Engleheart,  who  gave 
to  his  sitters  a  type  of  unnaturally  great  languor¬ 
ous  eyes  which.  Dr.  Williamson  has  recorded, 
were  derived  from  studies  of  the  remarkable 
eyes  of  his  own  daughters. 

Thomas  Drew,  P.R.H.A. 


CHEAP  COTTAGES  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — May  I,  through  your  columns,  remind 
those  who  are  interested  that  the  last  date 
for  sending  in  designs  for  cottages  to  be  built 
at  this  exhibition  is  March  25? 

It  will  interest  many  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  applications  up  to  the  present 
make  us  confident  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
a  success.  The  financial  support,  too,  has  been 
readily  and  generously  given.  About  850Z.  has 
been  l-eceived,  of  which  we  are  able  to  allo¬ 
cate  a  large  proportion  to  the  prize  fund. 
But,  though  the  expenses  of  organisation 
are  kept  as  low  as  possible,  we  need  more 
subscriptions  if  the  prizes  are  to  be  as 
numerous  and  substantial  as  we  wish  them  to 
be.  Wilbraham  V.  Cooper. 

347,  Birkbeclc  Bank-chambers, 

Holborn,  W.C. 


Memorial  Pulpit,  Llanddew,  near  Brecon. — 
The  dedication  of  a  pulpit,  which  has  been 
erected  in  Llanddew  Church,  in  memory  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  Archdeacon  of 
Brecon  from  1175  to  1203,  took  place  recently. 
The  pulpit  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr 
Robert  Clarke,  Hei-eford.  It  is  of  carved  cak 
and  in  character  with  the  late  XIVth  century 
work  of  the  chancel  seats.  It  is  erected  under 
the  tower,  and  consists  of  three  bays,  with 
carved  tracery  panels  containing  shields. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE 
STEEL.— XI. 

L’Eglise  de  St.  Jean  db_Montmartre 

( Continued ). 

HN  commencing  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  important  structural  details  of 
this  church,  we  may  firstcall  attention 
,  Fig-  77,  which  is  a  typical  section 

of  the  cylinder  foundations  described  last  week 
This  drawing  shows  the  cylinder  of  reinforced 
cement  with  its  filling  of  rammed  earth,  part  of 
a  column  resting  upon  the  base-plate  of  cement- 
steel  and  held  firmly  in  position  by  a  filling  of 
concrete,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  floor  system 
of  the  crypt. 

Fig.  78  is  the  cross-section  of  a  column  44 
centimetres  square.  The  outer  portion  is 
built  up  of  six  bricks  each  measuring  22  centi¬ 
metres  long  by  11  centimetres  wide  by  7  centi¬ 
metres  thick,  and  perforated  by  eight  square 
holes.  The  central  core  consists  of  ordinary 
concrete.  Except  at  the  four  corners,  the 
vertical  reinforcement  consists  of  steel  wire, 
No.  20  French  wire  gauge,  measuring  44  milli- 
metres  diameter',  the  wires  passing  through 
the  holes,  which  are  afterwards  filled  in  with 
concrete.  At  each  corner  of  the  column  the 
vertical  reinforcement  consists  of  a  steel  bar 
with  an  area  equal  to  43  of  the  No.  20  gauge 
wires,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  bars  practically  fill  the  square  hole  in 
the  brick.  In  the  horizontal  joints  of^ the 
brickwork  steel  wires,  also  of  44  millimetres 
diameter,  are  woven  in  and  out  of  the  vertical 
reinforcement  as  represented  in  the  section, 
and  at  intervals  of  70  centimetres,  measured 
vertically,  diagonal  ties  cross  from  corner  to 
comer  of  the  column,  being  securely  connected 
to  the  vertical  bars  of  the  reinforcement.  The 
bricks  in  alternate  courses  are  disposed  so  as 
to  break  joint,  and  when  the  nature  of  the 
reinforcement  is  also  taken  into  account  it  is 
evident  that  the  column  is  very  adequately 
bonded. 

Fig.  79  is  a  cross-section  of  a  column  in  the 
crypt,  showing  the  projecting  ribs.  The 
diagonal  square  drawn  in  dotted  lines  is  the 
outline  of  the  column  in  the  church  above. 

Fig.  80  is  taken  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
building,  and  illustrates  a  portion  of  the  column 
and  floor  construction.  In  this  drawing  will 
be  seen  the  curved  ribs  springing  from  the 
columns  and  affording  rigid  support  for  the 
church  floor.  The  portions  of  the  upper 
columns  appear  to  be  wider  than  those  in  the 
crypt,  this  being,  of  course,  because  they  are 
placed  at  a  different  angle,  as  explained  in  Art. 
X.  and  as  'represented  by  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  79.  Fig.  81  is  a  plan  including  four 
columns,  and  the  curved  ribs  springing  there¬ 
from. 

The  twisting  of  the  columns  at  the  floor  level 
of  the  church  is  made  practicable  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  vertical  reinforcement,  in 
the  manner  described  below,  so  as  to  afford  sup¬ 
port  for  the  overhanging  corners  of  the  upper 
portion  of  each  column.  In  the  diagrammatic 
plan  Fig.  83,  let  a  a',  a'  a",  a"  a1",  a!"  a  repre¬ 
sent  the  four  sides  of  the  cross  section  of  a 
column  in  the  crypt,  and  b  b',  V  b",  b"  b"\ 
b'"  b  the  four  sides  of  its  continuation  in  the 
church  above.  Then  we  have  four  projecting 
corners  requiring  support,  namely,  b,  b',  b",  b  . 
This  condition  is  fulfilled  as  shown  in  the 
perspective  diagram  Fig.  82,  where  a,  a' , 
a'"  are  the  corner  bars  corresponding  with 
those  in  Fig.  78.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  no 
account  is  taken  in  the  diagram  of  any  but 
the  four  corner  bars  of  the  vertical  reinforce¬ 
ment.  The  projecting  corner  b  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  column  is  supported  by  continuing 
the  vertical  bar  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  82,  first 
in  the  curved  direction  a  c  and  then  verti¬ 
cally  to  6,  which  stands  for  any  point  in  the 
column  vertically  above  c.  The  vertical  bar 
a'  is  continued  in  a  similar  manner  to  c 
and  b',  the  bar  a"  to  c”  and  b”,  and  the  bar 
a'"  to  c'"  and  V" .  The  result  is  shown  m 
plan  by  the  thick  lines  in  Fig.  83,  where  the 
axes  of  the  vertical  bars  are  diverted^  thus:— 
a  to  b,  a'  to  b',  a "  to  b",  and  a'"  to  0  • 
Assuming  that  the  four  bars  have  been 
twisted  in  this  manner,  let  four  other  bars,  t 
c'b' ,  c"b" ,  c"'b'",  be  attached  (see  Fig-  82)»  one 
at  each  of  the  points  c,  c',  c",  c'",  and !  came 
vertically  downwards,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines 
in  the  diagram,  to  the  lower  points  b,b,o  , 
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It  is  evident  that  these  overhanging  points  must 
ireceive  such  support  as  the  column  above  is 
able  to  afford,  by  means  of  the  four  bars  which 
form  a  part  of  its  system  of  reinforcement 
throughout  its  whole  height  above  the  floor  of 
the  church. 

As  the  octagonal  portion  of  the  upper  column 
■(see  Fig.  83)  receives  adequate  support  from 
below,  and  as  a  system  of  reticulated  reinforce¬ 
ment  (see  Fig.  78)  permeates  the  substance  of 
•each  part  of  the  column  and  passes  unbroken  from 
■one  portion  to  the  other,  there  can  be  little 
■doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  support  given  to 
the  projecting  corners.  We  must  remember 
also  that  the  bare  ab,  a'b',  a"b”,  and  a'"b"', 
•even  though  they  are  bent,  possess  sufficient 
rigidity  to  resist  a  considerable  downward  force 
•exerted  in  the  directions  bcb,  b'c'b',  b"c"b", 
b"'c'"b"'.  Moreover,  all  the  vertical  rods 
or  wires  in  the  column  are  also  bent  to  follow 
•curves  similar  to  those  of  b  to  c,  b'  to  c',  b" 
to  c",  and  b"'  to  o’"  in  Fig.  82. 

But  the  projecting  corners  of  the  columns 
in  the  church  receive  further  support  from 
three  other  parts  of  the  structure,  namely, 
the  reinforced  floor  slab,  the  horizontal  floor 
ribs,  and  the  ribs  springing  from  the  columns 
in  the  crypt,  as  shown  in  Figs.  79  to  81. 

Some  of  the  longer  ribs  radiating  from  the 
columns  are  prolonged  to  form  the  joists  of 
the  church  floor,  while  the  shorter  ones  afford 
support  by  means  of  blocks  placed  at  the  point 
of  intersection  (see  Fig.  80).  As  these  stiffening 
ribs  are  braced  together  laterally,  a  series  of 
four-legged  frames  is  formed,  each  of  which 
is  able  to  carry  a  very  great  load  upon  its 
centre  if  the  ribs  be  properly  connected  at 
-the  point  of  convergence.  This  part  of  the 
•construction  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  governing  the  design  of  domed  or  vaulted 
structures. 

The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in  connexion 
with  the  design  of  the  church  floor — or,  as  it 
may  be  termed  alternatively,  the  crypt  roof — 
is  made  clear  by  Fig.  85.  Here  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  stand  for  columns.  Arched 
ribs  A i  and  Ab  spring  from  A  ;  similar  ribs  B£ 
and  B a  from  B  ;  similar  ribs  C i  and  C d  from  C  ; 
and  similar  ribs  Di  and  Dc  from  D.  Connect¬ 
ing  ribs  ag,  dg,  meeting  at  g,  and  corresponding 
ribs  bh,  ch,  meeting  at  h,  complete  the  triangu¬ 
lated  panel.  Since  all  these  arched  ribs  are 
braced  together  by  the  cement-steel  floor  slab, 
•a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  reinforce¬ 
ment  is  sufficient  to  insure  very  great  resistance. 

The  principle  here  outlined  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  floor  system,  and  the  result 
is  the  complete  triangulation  represented  in 
Fig.  84,  which  is  a  skeleton  plan  of  the  ribs, 
30  centimetres  deep,  with  an  average  thickness 
of  7  centimetres,  below  a  portion  of  the  floor 
slab  of  the  church.  The  position  of  this  part 
■plan  may  be  identified  by  reference  to  Fig.  74 
•ante. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  reinforcement 
of  the  floor  slab  is  disposed  in  meshes,  which 
vary  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  diagram  of 
bending  moments  for  different  parts  of  the 
floor.  In  this  way  the  metal  is  utilised  in  the 
most  economical  manner  and  the  dead  weight 
•of  the  floor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  stated  that,  on  the  completion  of  this 
building,  the  district  surveyors  of  the  city  of 
Paris  expressed  a  very  decided  reluctance  to 
approve  a  floor  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  named  and  of  the  proportions 
described  above.  After  due  examination  they 
declined  to  pass  the  work  and  proposed  that  it 
should  be  replaced  by  a  floor  following  recog¬ 
nised  methods  of  construction.  As  the  designer 
■contested  this  decision,  it  was  ultimately 
•decided  by  the  authorities,  to  whom  an  appeal 
had  been  addressed,  that  the  stability  of  the 
•construction  should  form  the  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion  by  an  experienced  engineer.  Accordingly, 
M.  Boutillier,  Inspector-General  of  the  Ponts 
■et  Chaussees,  formerly  Professor  at  l’Ecole 
Nationale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  and  at  the 
present  time  Professor  at  l’Ecole  Centfale  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures,  was  commissioned  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  matter.  At 
the  outset  M.  Boutillier  was  far  from  being 
convinced  of  the  stability  of  the  work,  but  after 
examination  of  the  drawings  and  three  stringent 
tests  he  was  completely  satisfied,  and  wrote 
a  report  which  had  the  effect  of  reversing  the 
decision  made  by  the  district  surveyors. 

This  floor,  in  which  panels  measuring  11 -50 
metres  by  7‘25  metres  are  entirely  supported 
upon  four  piers  of  44  centimetres  square,  is 
certainly  of  much  interest,  not  merely  because 


of  its  daring  design,  but  also  for  the  economy  of 
construction  which  it  exemplifies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  columns  extending 
from  the  church  floor  and  continued  into  the 
roof  structure. 

Fig.  73  ante  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
church  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
columns  are  branched  out  and  finally  become 
merged  into  the  domed  roof  system.  The 
strength  and  rigidity  secured  by  extension  of 
the  columns  in  the  form  of  arched  ribs  affording 
mutual  support  to  each  other  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  connexion  with  the  design  of 
the  crypt  vaulting.  It  may  be  realised  by 
considering  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of 
a  tripod,  on  which  far  more  than  three  times 
the  load  can  be  supported  than  that  which 
the  three  legs  would  be  able  to  carry  if  employed 
separately  as  vertical  columns.  Further,  if  the 
three  legs  of  the  tripod  be  braced,  the  resistance 
of  the  frame  is  so  greatly  augmented  that  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  members  may  be 
considerably  reduced.  As  illustrated  by  Fig. 
73,  this  is  practically  the  method  which  was 
adopted,  only  the  straight  legs  and  the  straight 
bracing  of  the  tripod  are  replaced  by  arched 
ribs  and  arched  bracing.  The  bracing  is 
further  represented  by  the  reinforced  brick 
walls  of  the  structure  and  by  the  reinforced 
cement  surfaces  of  the  roof  system. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
church  is  to  be  found  in  an  angle  of  the  building 
where  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  passage  below 
the  crypt  (see  Fig.  86).  Here  there  is  at  A 
a  column  44  centimetres  square,  which  com¬ 
mences  at  ground  level,  and  at  the  height  of 
about  3  metres  supports  a  platform,  which 
constitutes  the  floor  of  the  crypt  over  the 
triangular  area  ABC.  The  column  rises 
straight  above  this  floor  to  the  height  of  26 
metres,  to  carry  the  ribs  of  the  roof,  and  supports, 
in  addition  to  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  part  of 
the  floor  and  gallery  of  the  church. 

This  part  of  the  structure  particularly  struck 
the  Inspectors-General  of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussees 
who  came  to  inspect  the  work.  On  approaching 
the  span  A  B  across  the  passage,  8  metres  in 
width,  they  looked  for  the  bressummer  support¬ 
ing  the  superstructure,  and  were  considerably 
surprised  when  told  that,  apart  from  the  wall 
itself,  the  only  member  in  the  nature  of  a  bres¬ 
summer  was  a  steel  bar  40  millimetres  wide  by 
9  millimetres  thick.  Nevertheless,  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  simple.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Rue  de  Lagny  depdt  of  the  Compagnie  Generale 
des  Omnibus,  described  in  Arts.  VIII.  and 
IX.,  the  wall  itself  constitutes  the  bressummer. 
In  that  building  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
wall,  5  50  metres  high,  spans  an  opening 
15‘21  metres  wide,  whereas  at  St.  Jean  de 
Montmartre  the  wall  is  really  a  bressummer 
26  metres  high,  spanning  an  opening  of  only 
8  metres  in  width.  Considering  the  great 
depth  of  the  trussed  wall,  a  little  reflection  will 
make  clear  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  steel  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
carrying  very  heavy  loads,  if  only  the  reinforcing 
network  is  disposed  so  as  to  bind  the  construc¬ 
tion  together. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  description  and 
the  illustrations — several  of  which  have  been 
reduced  from  the  working  drawings — the 
construction  as  a  whole  is  designed  strictly 
in  accordance  with  mechanical  principles,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  applied  con¬ 
stitutes  an  interesting  study.  The  church 
is  certainly  one  that  deserves  personal  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  although  our  readers  may  not  be 
anxious  to  emulate  the  example  presented  by 
St.  Jean  de  Montmartre,  they  may  learn  from 
this  building  how  great  is  the  adaptability 
of  reinforced  construction,  and  how  useful  is 
the  aid  offered  by  the  system  to  the  architect 
who  is  bold  enough  to  break  away  from  stereo¬ 
typed  methods  of  realising  his  designs. 

- - 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
in  Sanitary  Science  as  applied  to  Buildings 
and  Public  Works,  held  in  Birmingham, 
March  10  and  11,  five  candidates  presented 
themselves,  and  the  following  two  candidates 
were  granted  certificates: — Amos  Evans  (Not¬ 
tingham)  ;  W.  T.  Hughes  (Wolverhampton). 

Kirkcaldy  Harbour  Extension.— The  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  first  section  of  Kirkcaldy  Har¬ 
bour  extension  have  been  received  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Brand  & 
Sons,  contractors,  Glasgow,  has  been  accepted. 
Their  offer  is  25,900Z.,  while  they  are  to  be 
allowed  another  500Z.  for  alterations  on  the 
railway  siding.  It  is  expected  that  work  will 
be  commenced  immediately. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS,  TOWN  HAT! 
ESTATE,  BATTERSEA. 
Provision  has  been  made  on  this  estate 
for  housing  thirty-six  families,  or  about  150 
irsons.  There  are  two  types  of  dwellings 
viz.,  two-roomed  and  three-roomed  tene¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  three-roomed  tenements 
in  Theatre-street  have  a  frontage  of  23  ft.  9  in. 
and  a  depth  of  27  ft.  6  in.  The  living-room 
measures  .  14  ft.  7  in.  by  10  ft.  7  in.,  bathroom- 
scullery,  9  ft.  by  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  bedroom  15  ft. 
by  8  ft.  6  in.  each.  One  bedroom  to  each  first- 
floor  tenement  is  a  little  larger,  and 
measures  15  ft..  by  11  ft.  6  in.,  exclusive  of 
space  over  staircase.  The  two-roomed  tene¬ 
ments  have  a  frontage  of  17  ft.  6  in.,  and  a 
depth  of  29  ft.,  the  living-room  measuring 
13  ft.  6  in.  by  13  ft.  (inclusive  of  porch),  bath¬ 
room-scullery,  13  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.,  and  bedroom 
10  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft.  The  three-roomed  tene¬ 
ments'  to  Town  Hall-road  have  a  frontage  of 
23  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  27  ft.  6  in.,  the  living- 
room  measuring  13  ft.  10  in.  by  10  ft.  7  in., 
bathroom-scullery  9  ft.  by  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  bed¬ 
rooms  15  ft.  by  8  ft.  One  bedroom  to  each 
first-floor  tenement  is  a  little  larger,  and 
measures  15  ft.  by  11  ft.,  exclusive  of  space 
over  staircase.  The  two-roomed  tenements  in 
the  centre  of  Town  Hall-road  have  a  frontage 
of  26  ft.  6  in.,  and  an  average  depth  of  18  ft. 
This  extra  length  of  frontage  has  been  neces¬ 
sitated  owing  to  there  being  very  little  depth 
of  land  at  the  back  of  the  Town  Hall  villas, 
previously  erected  on  the  site.  The  living- 
room  measures  13  ft.  6  in.  by  12  ft.  10  in. 
(inclusive  of  porch),  bathroom-scullery  10  ft. 
by  6  ft.,  and  bedroom  12  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  The 
height  of  all  living-rooms  and  bedrooms  is 
8  ft.  9  in.  in  the  clear.  The  whole  of  the 
tenements  are  fitted  with  kitchener,  copper, 
bath,  and  sink,  and  the  _  tenements  on  the 
first  floor  are,  in  addition  to  the  front 
entrance  staircase,  provided  with  teak  stair¬ 
cases  giving  access  to  the  back  garden  which 
is  allotted  to  each  tenement.  The  living-rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  combined  food  cupboard  and 
dresser,  with  cupboard  under  and  pot-rack 
above.  There  are  picture  rails  in  the  whole 
of  the  living-rooms,  and  a.  hanging  wardrobe 
and  picture  rails  in  the  bedrooms.  Ample 
shelving  accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
sculleries,  and  hat  and  coat  rails  in  the  pas¬ 
sages.  The  dwellings  are  built  of  good  hard 
stock  bricks,  the  fronts  being  faced  with 
Leicestershire  red.  and  the  roofs  slated  wit 
Welsh  Countess'  slates,  capped  with  red-ridge 
tiles,  the  coping  to  the  party  walls  being  red 
tiles.  The  whole  of  the  heads  and  sills  to 
windows  are  constructed  of  granolithic,  the 
entrance  doorways  being  surmounted  by  a  pro¬ 
jecting  canopy,  with  moulded  brackets,  s  p- 
ported  by  a  segmental  arch. 
entrance  doorways  and  the  back  en 
have  salt-glazed  bull-nosed  reveals.  Tie 
are  constructed  of  coke  breeze  and  ,P°rt‘a.n,h 
cement,  the  first  floor  being  supported  ji  h 
steel  joists,  and  the  boarding  nailed  d 
the  coke  breeze.  The  walls  between  the  pM 
sages  and  the  bedrooms  are  also  _  constructed 
of  coke-breeze  slabs,  3  in.  thick  set  in 
cement,  the  plastering  to  the  walls  eing 
executed  in  sirapite  plaster.  The  who  1 
sills,  heads,  copings  to  gables,  canop  >  con. 
brackets  to  entrance  doorways,  ar  ® 
structed  in  granolithic.  The  t0 

framed  with  moulded  bars  in  small  sq  ^ 
economise  in  the  case  of  broke  P  > 
are  fitted  with  deep  beads  for  venti  atmg  pur 
poses.  The  front  and  back  doors  al^scullery 
doors,  are  fitted  with  fanlights  91*  ^le 
to  provide  through  ventilation.  buiid- 

of  the  internal  woodwork  throughout id, 
ings  is  grained  in  oak  and  twwe  d 

the  walls  of  the  living-rooms,  dls- 

passages  being  papered,  and  ‘hed  “llings  «e 
tempered.  The  elevations  of  t  .  j™, 

quite  plain,  but  gables  w.th 
and  ball  terminals  at  the  apex  ha.  {o 

duced  over  some  of  the  entran  houses  in 
form  a  break  in  the  skyline-  ;th  the 

Theatre-street  are  set  back  hneable  w 
existing  villas,  the  forecourts i  being  enc  ^ 
with  dwarf  wall  with  stone  PAas  its 
wrought-iron  railing.  Each  t-ei  and 

own  ,  separate  entrance  and  nac  e  h 
the  whole  of  the  floors  are  toWM  ^ 
being  constructed  of  coke-breeze  ^  wjth 
steel  joists.  The  houses,  are 1  P  ^  afc  the 
Venetian  blinds  to  the  windows  ,  +yirough- 
Council’s  workshops),  and  ar®  ^  ,  filings,  by 
out  and  fitted  with  electric  hght  energy 

the  Council’s  workmen,  and  in.the-slot 

will  be  supplied  on  the >  P  "IT,  ld  per 
system,  at  a  cost  of,  approxim  ->  of  the 
night.  The  most  interesting  P  bath- 

kitchen  or  living-room  a"d,  ^pper, 

room,  is  the  combined  kitchen  ,  Qoun. 
and  bath  arrangement  Paj-®n§r  , ’  The 
cillor  Comes,  of  Leek',  Staff  ^  ggcure 
apparatus  has  been  designed  _ards  cook- 

the  maximum  of  convenience  ?  use  of  & 

ing,  heating,  and  washing,  with  the 
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w  „  mid  bath,  at  a  minimum  cost  of  fuel. 

The  heating  and  cooking  range  is  fixed  m  the 

the  grate  teiog  ,n  ‘!?°  °°ntrl  wltJl an 

W  nn  one  side  and  a  boiler  on  the  other. 
The*1  boiler  has  a  capacity  of  twelve  gallons  °f 
.  .A  fen  gallons  of  which  can  be  run  off,  the 
"i-’-S  being  hold  in  reserve.  The  water 
TS  lent  at  a  moderate  heat  for  general 
“*J S.  requirements,  but  if  hotter  or  boil- 
r»ater  is  wanted  it  may  bo  quickly  obtained 
Sr.kinc  a  few  live  coals  from  the  main  fire 
&  an  opening  at  the  side  of  the  range 
£  a  small  secondary  grate  fixed  under  the 
5s,.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme,  in- 
eluding  tie  formation  of  Town  Hall-road 
Su  has  been  paved  throughout  with  patent 
S  d  York  Nomslip  Stone,  is  10,414!  The 
whole  of  the  work  in  the  buildings,  including 
the  making  and  fixing  of  the  granolithic  sills, 
heads  canopies,  brackets,  lintels,  concrete  par¬ 
titions  slabs,  etc.,  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Council’s  Works  Department,  and  the  wrought- 
iron  railings  have  also  been  made  and  fixed 
bv  the  Council’s  workmen.  The  two-roomed 
tenements  are  being  let  at  6si  6d.  per  week, 
and  the  three-roomed  tenements  at  8s.  od.  per 

week  The  dwellings  were  opened  on  March  11 
by  the  Mayor  of  Battersea,  Alderman  W.  J. 
West  The  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr. 
T,  W.  A.  Hayward. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Council  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at 
the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road. 

London  Building  Acts  [Amendment)  Bill.— 
The  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  re¬ 
ported  the  receipt  of  letters  relating  to  this 
Bill  from  the  Bartholomew  Club  and  the  In¬ 
corporated  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers.  The  letter  from  the_ latter 
body  enclosed  the  following  resolution:  — 
“  That  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill,  1905,  apart  from  its  drastic  character 
and  its  interference  with  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils,  tends 
to  further  confuse  and  increase  the  working 
difficulties  of  the  present  laws  relating  to 
streets  and  buildings  in  the  Metropolis ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  Bill 
should  be  withdrawn  and  a  new  measure  intro¬ 
duced,  consolidating  into  one  Bill  all  the  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  necessary  for  governing  the 
formation  of  streets  and  buildings,  simplifying 
the  present  laws,  and  relegating  to  the  borough 
councils  all  duties  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Parliament,  can  be  properly  entrusted  to  them, 
and  thus  relieve  the  London  County  Council 
of  some  portion  of  the  enormous  burden  of 
work  cast  upon  them.”  A  letter  was  also  received 
from  the  Ward  Clerk  of  Coleman-street  Ward 
enclosing  copies  of  resolutions  passed  at  a 
recent  wardmote  of  that  ward.  The  i\,solu 
tions  condemned  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
generally,  and  suggested  that,  if  the  Acts  re¬ 
quired  amending,  the  remedy  was  an  entirely 
new  Act  drawn  up  by  the  Government  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Corporation,  the  London 
County  Council,  the  local  authorities,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution.  It  was  directed  that  the 
receipt  of  the  letters  should  be  acknowledged 
with  an  intimation  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Council  in  opposing  the  Bill. 

Tramways  over  the  Bridges— The  same  Com¬ 
mittee  also  reported  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  passed  recently  by  the  Camber¬ 
well  Borough  Council  in  support  of  the  London 
County  Council’s  proposal  to  construct  tram¬ 
ways  over  Thames  bridges  and  along  the 
Victoria-embankment. 

Brook-street  and.  South  Molton-street :  Vro- 
yosed  Widening. — The  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  lengthy  report  on  this 
matter,  and  recommended  that  the  widening 
should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  Council 
should  acquire  the  necessary  property.  A 
resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried. 

Monmouth-court,  Proposed  Closing. — The 
same  Committee  reported  having  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  on  behalf 
of  his  clients,  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons,  ask¬ 
ing  that  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons  should  be1 
allowed  to  absorb  Monmouth-court  and  build 
over  it  at  once  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
submitted,  Messrs.  Hampton  to  agree  on  their 
part  only  to  build  over  their  freehold  property 
on  the  north  side  of  the  court  to  the  same  line 
of  the  new  street, _  and  to  surrender  to  the 
Council,  when  required  for  the  new  street,  the 
remaining  portion  of  their  freehold  and  court. 
The  letter  pointed  out  that  this  arrangement 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  Council 
paying  compensation  for  setting  back  the  new 
buildings  which  would  be  erected  projecting 
over  the  line  of  the  new  street.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  were  of  opinion  that  the  offer  was  not 
an  advantageous  one  for  the  Council,  and  re- 
commended  that  it  should  not  be  accepted. 
Ihe  Council  agreed  to  this,  and,  having  trans¬ 
acted  other  business,  adjourned. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  St.  Andrew’s- 
street,  Rugby. — The  foundation-stone  of  these 
buildings  was  laid  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
15th  inst.  The  buildings  are  faced  externally 
in  red  brick,  the  dressing  being  in  Bath  stone. 
The  church  will  accommodate  about  760  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  school  over  800.  The  contract  is 
let  to  Messrs.  Linnell  &  Son,  of  Rugby,  for 
5.88U.  8s.  3d.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
George  Baines  &  R.  Palmer  Baines,  of  London. 

Board  School  Improvement,  Dundee. — 
Designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Langlands,  architect  to  the  Dundee  School 
Board,  for  alterations  and  extensions  which  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Anerum-road  school.  The 
plans  provide  for  the  addition,  of  a  flat  and 
attics  over  the  entire  range  of  the  existing 
school  buildings.  By  the  alterations  the 
accommodation  will  be  increased  from  779  to 
1,400  pupils.  A  central  hall  for  physical  drill 
will  be  constructed,  and  on  the  upper  flat 
fourteen  additional  classrooms  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
7,500Z. 

Paroohial  Rooms,  Netherthorpe. — On  the 
9th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the 
new  parochial  rooms,  which  are  being  erected 
in  connexion  with  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Nether¬ 
thorpe.  The  lower  floor  is  to  consist  of  one 
large  classroom  and  two  smaller  classrooms, 
kitchen,  cloakrooms,  and  heating  vault.  The 
upper  floor  will  comprise  one  large  hall  ex¬ 
tending  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
building,  and  capable  of  accommodating  about 
300  people.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Webster  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  George  Longden 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  are  the  contractors. 

Reformatory,  Cattal,  Yorkshire.— This  new 
building  is  on  the  high  land  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  York  and 
Knaresborough,  and  the  Cattal  Station  and 
Whixley  roads.  The  main  entrance  is  by  the 
administrative  block  which  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  male  and  female  blocks.  It,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  institution,  is  of  red  brick 
with  yellow  stucco,  and  in  general  design  the 
buildings  are  similar  to  those  erected  by 
Messrs.  Cadbury  at  Bournville.  The  entrance 
is  surmounted  by  a  clock  tower,  and  the 
administrative  block  consists  of  offices  and 
quarters  for  the  staff,  and  there  are  reception- 
rooms  on  either  side  into  which  those  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  reformatory  will  first  be  received. 
Flanking  the  central  blocks,  are,  on  the  left, 
the  women’s  quarters,  and  on  the  right  those 
for  the  men.  The  establishment  consists  of 
three  principal  parts,  and  in  the  rear  are  a 
laundry,  boiler-house,  and  a  tower,  the  whole 
site  being  about  3  acres  in  extent.  The 
tower  provides  the  means  whereby  water, 
after  having  been  pumped  to  a  height  of  50  ft. 
from  the  ground,  cam  be  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  premises.  There  is  to  be  accom¬ 
modation  at  first  for  sixty  women  and  twenty 
men,  who  will  be  engaged  in  field  work  on 
the  land  around  the  reformatory,  and  in 
domestic  duties,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is 
intended  to  make  the  institution  self-support¬ 
ing.  The  whole  establishment  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  there  is  a  hot-water  service 
for  the  laundry,  lavatories,  and  baths,  and 
for  heating.  One  of  the  features  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  a  large  recreation-room,  whioh  is 
fitted  with  a  platform.  The  buildings  are  so 
planned  that  extensions  can  be  made  if 
necessary  until  ultimately  accommodation 
may  be  found  for  250  patients.  The  institution 
has  been  designed  by.  Mr.  Vickers  Edwards, 
the  West  Riding  architect,  the  builders  were 
F.  W.  Denholme  &  Co.,  of  Wakefield, 
and  the  engineering  work,  heating,  water 
supply,  drainage,  etc.,  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Ashwell  &  Nesbitt,  of 
Leicester  and  London,  while  the  Wallsall 
Electrical  Company  were  the  contractors  for 
lighting.  There  being  accommodation  for 
sixty  women  and  twenty  men,  there  are  three 
blocks  for  the  former  and  one  for  the  latter, 
and  they  are  connected  with  the  administrative 
block  by  covered  but  open  corridors.  Each  of 
the  blocks  is  about  100  ft.  in  length,  and  a  like 
distance  apart.  Each  inmate  will  have  a 
email  bedroom,  which  can  be  heated  if  desired. 
There  is  a  large  assembly  or  recreation  room, 
with  a  platform.  The  kitchens  are  fitted  in 
modern  style,  and  there  is  a  large  laundry.  The 
power  for  pumping,  for  the  hot  and  cold  water 
supply,  the  baths,  fire  appliances,  and  .  for 
lighting,  is  provided  by  a  large,  steam  boiler. 
Sewage  is  treated  on  the  bacteria  and  patent 
triple-contact  system  of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co., 
engineers,  York,  in  tanks  in  a  field  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  and  when  clarified  is  discharged 
into  a  stream. — Yorkshire  Herald. 

Miners’  Hall,  Seaton  Delaval. — The  new 
miners’  hall  at  Seaton  Delaval  was  opened 
recently.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
facings  of  stone  from  the  Burradon  Quarries, 
and  it  occupies  a  site  by  the  side  of  the 
Shields  and  Morpeth  main  road.  The  hall 
proper  will  accommodate  500  people,  and  there 


are  also  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the' 
business  affairs  of  the  Seaton  Delaval  branch, 
of  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Association 
The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
1.  Robinson  &  J.  Edwards,  of  Seaton  Sluice 
from  plans  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
1  25oFS°n’  at  an  approx*mate  oost  of  about 

Insurance  Offices,  Grimsby.— The  new  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  which 
have  been  erected  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of 
Victoria-street  and  Brewery-street,  Grimsby 
are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Scaping 
architect,  Grimsby.  The  plinth  and  dado  are 
in  polished  grey  granite,  with  Burmantofts  buff 
terra-cotta  to  the  height  of  the  first  floor,  and 
to  the  whole  of  the  cornices  and  window  dress¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  domed  turret  over  the 
main  entrance  to  the  offices.  The  facing 
bricks  are  red  Accrington,  set  in  white 
mortar.  The  angle  entrance  and  turret  is 
flanked  by  a  gable  on  either  side.  The  roofs 
throughout  are  slated.  The  ground  floor  is 
occupied  entirely  by  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company,  and  consists  of  a  general  office,  34  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  with  manager’s  private  room  and 
entrance  lobby  to  the  front.  The  rear  of  the 
premises  is  occupied  by  cloakroom,  lavatories, 
strongroom,  and  a  room  for  bicycles  and  stores, 
and  a  back  entrance.  The  first  and  second  floors 
have  been  let  to  the  Grimsby  and  County 
Club,  and  are  reached  by  an  independent  side 
entrance-hall  and  stone  staircase,  giving  access 
on  the  first  floor  to  a  billiard-room,  with  two' 
tables,  reading-room,  steward’s  room,  cloak¬ 
room,  and  lavatories.  The  second  floor  com¬ 
prises  a  large  dining-room,  which  can  be 
divided  by  removable  screens,  kitchen,  larders, 
and  out-offices  for  the  staff.  The  floors 
throughout  are  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
laid  with  maple  wood  blocks,  the  office  and! 
club  entrances  and  hall  are  laid  with  black 
and  white  marble  slabs.  The  woodwork,  panel¬ 
ling,  and  screens  and  office  furniture 
throughout  is  in  fumed  oak.  The  pre¬ 
mises  throughout  are  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  general  contractors  were 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Grimsby;  the 
fireproof  floors  and  wood  blocks  and  steel  con¬ 
struction  are  by  Messrs.  Homan  &  Rodgers,  of 
Manchester ;  the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  elec- 
trio  installation  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Dolby,  Grimsby;  the  masons’  work 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Green,  Grimsby; 
the  terra-cotta  has  been  supplied  by  the  Bur¬ 
mantofts  Works,  Leeds,  and  the  desks, 
counters,  and  other  furniture  is  the  work  of 
the  Wellington  Furnishing  Company,  Grimsby; 
the  slating  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Dawber,  Townsley  &  Co..  Grimsby;  the 
grates  and  mantelpieces  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Rother¬ 
ham,  and  Messrs.  James  Duke,  Ltd.,  Grimsby. 

Panmure  Golf  Clubhouse,  Barry. — Mr.  t! 
Martin  Cappon,  architect,  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  remodelling  and  extension  of  this 
building.  The  chief  feature  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  is  a  smokeroom  and  dining-room  to  the 
left  of  the  block,  while  the  present  dining-room 
is  to  be  converted  into  an  entrance  hall,  and 
there  will  be  a  smoking-lounge  in  the  tower. 
Extra,  box  and  cloak  room  accommodation  is 
to  be  secured  by  utilising  the  existing  smoke- 
room,  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences  are 
also  provided.  The  hall  and  public  rooms  will 
be  panelled.  In  addition,  the  plans  provide 
for  the  extension  of  the  clubmaster’s  house.  A 
verandah  will  run  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  there  will  also 
be  a  verandah  on  the  tower.  The  new  club¬ 
house  is  to  be  built  of  harled  brick,  with  red! 
tiles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  2,3003. 

Public  Library,  Goole.— The  new  public 
library  at  Goole,  which  has  been  erected  by 
Mr.  John  Walker,  builder,  from  designs  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Thorpe,  architect,  both 
of  Goole,  has  just  been  opened.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  late  Perpendicular.  Red  glazed 
bricks  have  been  used  for  the  front  of  the 
building.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  door¬ 
way  are  panels  bearing  coats  of  arms.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ground  floor  is  the  lending 
department,  containing  1,719  volumes,  of 
which  600  are  works  of  fiction.  There  is  also 
a  reference  library,  and  separate  rooms  for 
newspaper  readers  and  magazine  readers  are 
provided.  The  upper  floor  is  set  apart  as  a 
lecture-room. 

New  Bakery,  Stirchley,  Birmingham.— A 
model  bakery  has  just  been  completed  at 
Stirchley,  near  Birmingham,  for  the  Ten  Acre 
and  Stirchley  Co-operative  Society.  The 
building  consists  of  a  main  block  of  three 
stories  in  height;  the  top  floor  is  used  for  the 
flour  stores,  the  second  for  the  general 
machinery  for  flour-mixing,  dough-dividing, 
cake  machines,  etc.,  and  a  portion  is  screened 
off  and  specially  heated  for  dough  proving, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  is  the  bakery  and 
the  ovens,  two  of  which  are  yet  only  put  in, 
but  space  remains  for  two  more ;  they  are 
Baker  &  Sons’  patent  draw-plate,  double- 
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decker,  continuous  pattern,  costing  3503  each. 

Adjoining  the  main  block  is,  on  the  north,  the 
oven  block,  with  a  stoking  passage  at  the  rear 
of  the  ovens,  and  a  fuel  store ;  on  the  east 
side  is  the  entrance  and  staircase,  off  which 
bathrooms,  men’s  messroom,  etc.,  are  arranged, 
and  beyond  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the 
breadroom  and  loading  platform.  Stablings, 
etc.,  are  also  provided  off  the  yards  adjoining 
the  building.  In  the  construction,  the  floor 
loads  have  been  taken  off  the  walls  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  concrete  footings  direct  by  a 
system  of  steelwork  built  into  the  w^ils,  and 
for  this  and  the  floor  girders  the  new  wide- 
flange,  heavy-section  “  Differdance  ”  beams 
have  been  employed,  those  for  the  main  spans 
bearing  38  ft.,  and  are  placed  in  bays  of  10-ft. 
centres.  The  floors  are  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  steel  angle-iron  and  wire  mesh  and  rods, 
and  finished  with  granolithic  paving.  The 
work  amounts  in  cost  to  3,4003.  (exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  ovens),  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Gibbs,  builder,  King’s 
Heath,  Birmingham;  the  steelwork  by  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Suffield,  of  Birmingham.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Francis  B.  Andrews,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham. 


FOREIGN. 


France. — At  the  request  of  the  Vieux  Paris 
Committee,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has 
decided  to  preserve  the  two  pavilions  on  the 
Place  de  la  Nation  built  in  1787  from  the 
designs  of  Ledoux,  and  which  formed  part  of 
the  celebrated  “mur  d’enoeinte”  of  the 
Fermiers-Generaux.— — The  Municipality  .  of 
Courbevoie  has  decided  to  carry  some  im¬ 
portant  architectural  improvements  at  a  cost 

of  2  million  francs. - M.  Albert  Besnard  has 

completed,  for  the  next  Salon,  part  of  a  ceil¬ 
ing  at  which  he  has  been  working  for  two 
yeai-s  for  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  It  repre¬ 
sents  Apollo  on  his  car  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  surrounded  by  figures  symbolising  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  saluting  the  great 
French  dramatic  poets— Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  and  Victor  Hugo,  to  whom  the 
Muses  bring  crowns  and  palms. - An  exhibi¬ 

tion  of  the  works  of  Whistler  is  to  be  opened 

at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  May. - The 

Municipality  of  Dijon  has  voted  a  sum  of 
640,000  francs  for  town  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  enlargement  of  the  museum. - The 

works  are  to  be  shortly  taken  in  hand  for 
the  completion  of  the  quays  and  jetty  at 

Ajaccio,  at  the  cost  of  a  million  francs. - The 

municipality  of  St.  Etienne  propose  the 
building  of  a  new  circus-theatre,  at  a  cost  of 
673,000  francs. - A  scheme  is  under  con¬ 

sideration  for  the  construction  of  a.  canal  from 
Moulins  to  Sancoins.  The  expense  is  estimated 

at  16  million  francs. - The  Government 

has  combined  with  the  town  authorities  of 
Chambery  to  purchase  the  house  and  garden 
known  as  “  Les  Charmettes,”  for  a  long  time 

the  residence  of  Rousseau. - M.  Jules 

Thomas,  the  eminent  sculptor,  has  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  carried  off  the  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1848.  .  His  career  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first 
having  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
number  of  remarkable  works — “  Orphee,” 
“  Le  Soldat  Spartiate  Apporte  a  sa  Mere”; 
“  Attila  ”  ;  the  statues  of  Virgil  and  of  Mddle. 
Mars;  and  numerous  allegorical  works  decorat¬ 
ing  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre, 
etc.  All  these  works  are  in  a  faultless  classic 
style  and  most  carefully  modelled;  and  the 
reputation  gained  by  them  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  Institut,  where  in  1875  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  During  this  second  part 
of  his  life  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  Professor ; 
although,  as  late  as  1903,  he  exhibited  a  statue, 
“  1’ Adolescence,”  which  showed  that  age 
had  in  no  way  affected  his  powers.  It  was 

his  last  work. - We  have  also  to  record  the 

death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  of  another 
sculptor,  M.  Bastet.  who,  commencing  his 
artistic  education  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
d’ Avignon,  became  subsequently  a  pupil 
of  Dumont  and  of  Jules  Thomas.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  “  Vigne 
Mourante”  (Salon  of  1881)  5  “  La  Source 

de  Vaucluse  ”  (1882);  L  Abandonnee 

(1886) ;  “  Manon,”  purchased  a  few  years 

ago  bv  the  municipality  _  of  Pans,  and 
which  'is  in  the  Petit  Palais  collection;  and 
“Eve”  which  was  bought  last  year  by  the 

Conseil  General  of  the  Seine. - We  have  also 

to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of  81,  of  the 
eminent  engraver  on  medals  and  precious 
stones,  M.  Galbrunner,  an  old  pupil  of  Rude 
and  of  Farochon.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Salon  of  1848,  and  was  noted  especially  for 
the  perfection  of  his  cameos  m  the  style  of 
antique  work.  He  had  received  medals  at 
five  Salons,  1900  being  the  last. 

GERMANY.-The  new  cathedral  at  Berlin 
built  by  Professor  J.  C.  Raschdorf  and  his 
son,  Professor  Otto  Raschdorf.  was  conse¬ 
crated  on  February  27. - The  so-called 


“  Kaiserhaus,”  at  Hildesheim,  has  been 

bought  over  by  the  town  so  as  to  ensure  its 
preservation;  the  house  owes  its  name  to  the 
medallions  containing  heads  of  Roman  Em¬ 
perors  that  are  on  its  fagade,  and  to  four  great 
statues  each  standing  between  columns  and 
representing  Judas  Maccabeus,  Hector, 

Alexander*  and  Julius  Csesar. - Competitive 

designs  from  German  architects  are  invited 
for  a  new  modern  school  (Realechule),  to  be 
built  at  Eisleben. 

Switzerland. — In  a  competition  for  designs 
for  the  Exchange,  to  be  built  in  the  “Fish 
Market,”  at  Basel,  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  architects,  Herr  H.  Weideli 
and  Herr  R.  Bischoff. 

Austria. — An  Industrial  Exhibition  will 
probably  be  held  in  Vienna  in  1908  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 

the  Emperor  Franz  Josef. - The  architects, 

Fellner  &  Helmer,  of  Vienna,  have  under¬ 
taken  to  design  the  new  theatre  for  Posen. - 

The  architect,  Herr  Ludwig  Baumann,  has 
been  commissioned  to  design  the  new  commer¬ 
cial  buildings  for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Delagoa  Bay. — To  meet  the  increased  demand 
it  is  intended  to  introduce  an  additional 
supply  of  water  to  the  Town  of  Lourenco 
Marques,  at  an  estimated  cost  for  con¬ 
struction  of  about  87,0003  The  new  supply 
will  be  taken  from  the  river  Umbeluzi 
at  a  point  eighteen  miles  from  the  town.  The 
scheme  will  provide  for  all  the  requirements  of 
a  population  of  33,000,  consuming  2,000,000 
gallons  of  water  daily.  The  necessary  surveys 
and  plans  for  the  additional  works  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Gibbs,  engineer 
for  the  works,  and  these  plans  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  &  Nichols, 
Westminster,  consulting  engineers  to  the 
Delagoa  Bay  Development  Corporation.  The 
works  are  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

- — - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Architectural  Association  Students’ 
“  Smoker.” — This  entertainment  will  take 
place  on  the  28th  inst.  at  the  MonicQ,  9  p.m., 
when  the  President,  Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  will 
occupy  the  chair.  The  proceeds  are  to  go  to¬ 
wards  the  expenses  connected  with  the  new 
premises  in  Tufton-street.  About  200  tickets 
have  been  sold,  but,  to  make  a  substantial 
profit  for  the  building  fund,  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  500  must  be  sold,  so  we  hope  that 
those  who  desire  to  combine  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  with  assisting  a  good  work  will  not  over¬ 
look  the  opportunity. 

The  Towing  Path,  Richmond.— Considerable 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  residents  in 
Richmond  and  the  vicinity  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Office  of  Works  to  erect  an  iron  railing 
along  the  river  towing  path  for  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  between  the  railway  bridge  and 
the  south-west  corner  of  Kew  Gardens  opposite 
Sion  House.  A  stream,  known  as  the  Ha-ha, 
having  some  prettily-wooded  islets  and  banks, 
separates  the  towing  path  from  the  Old  Deer 
Park ;  the  iron  railing  would  exclude  the 
public  from  the  outer  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
would,  it  is  urged,  afford  no  compensating 
advantage,  whilst  destroying  the  present 
amenities  and  rusticity  of  the  path  and 
its  surroundings. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
—During  the  recess  effect  was  given  in  part 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  way  of  a 
new  type  of  water  screen  for  a  completer 
washing  of  the  air,  the  provision  of  a  much 
more  powerful  intake  fan,  and  a  better  isola¬ 
tion  of  passages  joining  the  main  air-ways. 
The  extract  fan  is  not  completed  yet,  but  some 
experimental  tests  will  be  made  for  securing 
a  better  distribution  of  air  to  the  chamber, 
and  for  testing  the  air  so  distributed.  A  re¬ 
port  is  issued  of  a  prolonged  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  course  of  last  session  by  Dr. 
M.  H.  Gordon,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Huntley,  Demonstrator  of  Public  Health 
Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
by  Dr.  J.  Aitken,  by  request  of  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  pf  Works.  Dr.  Gordon  considers 
that  the  existing  air  inlet  should  be  raised  and 
widened,  and  that  traffic  over  the  north  inlet 
should  be  abolished.  He  suggests,  too,  that  in 
future  the  moistening  spray  for  purifying  the 
air  should  be  regularly,  rather  than  oc¬ 
casionally,  used,  and  advocates  the  adoption  of 
increased  measures  of  precaution,  to  include 
the  removal  or  else  the  rendering  absolutely 
air-tight,  of  the  three  doors  between  the  venti¬ 
lating  fan  and  the  inlet,  the  prohibition  of 
traffic  across  the  air-way  whilst  the  House  is 
sitting,  the  suspension  of  shallow  pans  charged 
with  perfectly  clean  water,  and,  if  possible,  of 
wet  mats  also,  in  the  battery  chamber  over 
the  heating  apparatus,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
natural  avidity  for  moisture  of  the  heated  air. 
and  the  keeping  of  more  continuous  and 
complete  hygrometrical  records.  Dr.  Gordon 
further  points  out  that  hair  matting  might  be 
found  to  be  more  suitable  than  the  string 


matting  now  in  use  for  the  floor  Governs  of 
the  House,  as  the  latter  is  liable  to  berame 
injured  .  by  steam,  and  therefore  oal, 
iormalimses  the  admitted  air,  and  that  the 
air  from  the  legislative  chamber  at  the  end  of 
the  ceiling  over  the  Speaker’s  chair  and  the 
ladies  gallery  should  be  more  effectually  with¬ 
drawn-. 

Concrete  Foundations  for  PAviNG.-Reoent 
experience  in  Germany  shows  that  the  use  of 
concrete  as  a  foundation  layer  is  attended 
with  considerable  advantage  in  the  case  of 
certain  kinds  of  paving,  such  as  granite 
wood,  and  asphalt,  if  the  earth  be  sufficiently 
consolidated.  However  little  the  ooncrete 
may  have  hardened  during  the  first  month,  its 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  load  to’  be 
supported  is  very  noteworthy.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  desirable,  by  way  of  additional  pre¬ 
caution,  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  under¬ 
lying  layer  of  concrete  very  ample,  so  as  to 
secure  adequate  resistance  to  flexure.  The 
proportions,  recommended  for  concrete  to  be 
used  in  this  manner  are  six  parts  of  gravel 
to  one  part  of  Portland  cement.  The  gravel 
should  be  of  uniform  quality,  and  the 
pebbles  contained  in  it  should  not  measure 
more’  in  any  direction  than  the  equivalent 
of  one-fifth  the  thickness  of  the  foundation 
layer  to  be  formed. 

Canadian  Cement.— Sir  Sandford  Fleming, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Hull  (Quebec),  is  reported  as  having  said, 
after  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  works  of  the 
Company  the  other  day:— “I  was  greatly 
satisfied  with  all  I  saw.  The  plant  appeared 
to  me  to  be  first-class  and  most  ingenious  and 
complete  in  its  saving  of  labour  and  economi¬ 
cal  construction.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  this 
country.  The  use  of  cement  as  a  building 
material  has  come  at  an  opportune  time,  for 
timber  is  beginning  to  get  very  scarce.  One 
has  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Ottawa  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  convinced  of  its  great  utility  and 
value.  That  building  is  entirely  of  cement, 
and  is  practically  indestructible.” 

Manchester  Infirmary  Site.— A  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  Special  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.  at  the  Town  Hall.  The  Committee,  it 
was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  decided 
to  prepare  a.  report  for  presentation  to  the 
Council  showing  how  the  site  of  the  Infirmary 
could  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  an  Art 
Gallery  and  Free  Reference  Library,  and  the 
City  Architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
block  plan  showing  what  portion  of  it  was 
available  for  building  purposes. 

Tribunals  for  Sanitary  Prosecutions.- 
Chelsea  Borough  Council  considered,  at  its 
last  meeting,  a  letter  from  the  Islington 
Borough  Council,  stating  that  its  attention 
had  been  called  to  recent  decisions  of  police 
magistrates  as  indicating  the  need  for  sani¬ 
tary  assessors  to  be  appointed,  to  assist  them 
in  dealing  with  cases,  which,  involve  a  tech¬ 
nical  acquaintance  with  sanitary  work,  and 
that,  in  certain  prosecutions  under  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act,  the  assistance  of  technical  raperts  had 
been  found  to  be  of  advantage.  The  Isling¬ 
ton  authority  desired  to  know  if  the  Chelsea 
Council  would  be  prepared  to  join  in  making 
representations  to  His  Majesty’s  Governmen 
in  the  matter.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Healt 
(Dr.  Parkes)  submitted  the  following  report : 

“  From  1891  to  1894  the  same  question  was  raised 
in  Chelsea  that  is  now  being  the  subject  01  co 
sideration  in  Islington.  The  decisions  of  one 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  sitting  at  Westmms 
in  Chelsea  sanitary  cases  were  considered ;  w  . 
unsatisfactory  by  the  vestry  and  its  ,°®ce?’  L, 
this  led  to  a  deputation  being  received  by  . 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Demm  . 
in  1894,  who  heard  the  views  of  the  vestry 

this  subject.  It  is  probable  that  some  represe 
tion  was  made  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
court  at  Westminster;  but  shortly  after '  the  y 
tice  of  taking,  cases  to  Westminster  ceased,  a 
Petty  Sessional  Court  at  Kensington  was  ena 
at  that  time  again  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  s 
tary  and  adulteration  cases,  such  jurisdiction  11  = 

been  in  abeyance  for  a  considerable  perioa,  « 
to  uncertainty  as  to  the  powers  of  the  c  ■ 
The  methods  employed  at  Kensington  in 1  the  a 1  J 
cation  of  sanitary  and  adulteration  cases  ar 
doubtedl.v  better  than  those  prevailing  g 
stipendiaries’  courts  where  there  is  geneiiv  .  1 

great  pressure  of  other  business;  and  1  co  ^ 
that  the  Borough  Council  has  every  reason 
satisfied  with  the  decisions  given  at  Kensmgrau 
Chelsea  cases.  I  would  suggest  that  the  isiingw 
Borough  Council  be  advised,  if  they  .„{« 

with  the  decisions  of  the  stipendiary  maB  , 
in  their  borough,  to  ask  to  be  received  as  a  0  P.u 
tion  by  the  Home  Secretary,  so  that  their 
might  be  laid  before  the  Government  Hepani 
that  exercises  some  sort  of  magisterial  surie1-  ,, 
and  that,  failing  any  action  by  the  Home  .f 

it  would  be  desirable  to  convene  a . ,c°“e  to 

metropolitan  sanitary  authorities,  with  a  ® 
taking  joint  Parliamentary  action  tor  u  .  )s|v 
of  the  grievances  which  are  stated  to  be  r 
hampering  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Act  by  the  responsible  authorities. 

This  report  was  approved,  and  rep^  .a 
tions  are  to  be  made  to  the  Islington 
on  the  lines  suggested. 


March 
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.  r  p  M  G  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Stook- 
holm  reports  that  there  is  every  probability 

1  Km  being  a  considerable  shortage  m  the 

«n  r  of  Norwegian  timber  and  wood  pulp 
Sing  the  current  year.  Hp  to  the  present 
Sir  Hennell  Bold  states,  there  has  been 
Sralj  auj  snow  1,1  Norway,  and  snow  is  an 
Sal  element  for  the  transport  of  timber 
l.  -ipieh  to  routes  of  communication.  C011- 
.  fluently  a  great  deal  of  timber  lias  had  to 
Sain  where  it  was  felled,  and  the  season  is 
£7  far  advanced  for  there  to  be  much  pro- 
nncct  of  its  now  being  conveyed  to  the  markets. 
The  weather  throughout  last  summer  and 
autumn  was  also  exceptionally  dry,  and  there 
•,  2reat  fear  that  the  necessary  water  to  drive 
he  saw-mills  will  fail  during  the  present  year. 
gTen  if  rain  were  to  fall  now  in  abundance, 
the  frozen  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  would  prevent  its  absorption  and  reten¬ 
tion  The  outlook,  therefore,  for  the  timber, 
pulp,  and  wood  fibre  trade  is  far  from  re¬ 
assuring.  _  _  ,  *,ii. 

Peal  Board,  Exeter  Cathedral.— A  tablet 
has  been  placed  in  Exeter  Cathedral  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  first  peal  of  Grandsire  Caters 
rung  upon  the  cathedral  bells  by  residents  in 
Devon.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

“Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory.” — 
We  have  received  the  Diamond  Jubilee  issue 
of  “Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press”  (C.  Mitchell 
&  Co.,  1  and  2,  Snow-hill,  Holborn-viaduct, 
E.C.),  which  has  just  been  issued.  It  not  only 
contains  full  particulars  of  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  reviews,  and  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom  apd  the  British 
Isles,  but  considerable  information  as  to  the 
Continental,  American,  Indian,  and  Colonial 
papers,  etc.  In  addition  to  a  newspaper  map, 
it  also  contains  the  following  articles :  — 
“The  Daily  Newspaper  of  To-day,”  “The 
Judgment  of  the  Press,”  “  The  Empire  and 
the  Tariff,”  “The  Australian  Labour  Party,  ' 
“The  Early  Struggles  of  the  Colonial  Press,  ’ 
and  “The  Legal  Year  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Press.”  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  information  under  the 
separate  towns  is  of  considerable  use. 

Year  Book  of  Auction  Sales. — “  The  Land 
and  House  Property  Year  Book  ”  for  1904 
{“Estates  Gazette,”  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.)  is 
the  thirteenth  year  of  issue  of  a  useful  and 
careful  record  of  the  sale  of  land  and  house 
property  during  the  past  year.  The  work  is 
clearly  printed  and  arranged,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  7s.  6d.  net. 

Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  In¬ 
stitutes.— The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
building  section  was  held  on  Saturday, 
March  11,  in  the  Marlborough  Room,  at  the 
Regent-street  Polytechnic,  Mr.  Hugh  Davies, 
head  of  the  architectural  and  building  trades 
department,  Northern  Polytechnic,  in  the 
chair.  A  paper,  entitled  “  The  Training  of  a 
Craftsman,”  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Bates,  of 
the  London  County  Council  School  of  Build¬ 
ing,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  paper  reviewed  the 
past  training  of  the  craftsman  as  set  forth  in 
the  charters  of  several  of  the  City  Companies, 
emphasised  the  entire  lack  of  any  systematic 
training  at  the  present  time,  the  difficulties  of 
teachers  and  students  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  and  made  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
efficient  training  of  future  craftsmen.  After 
suggestions  and  criticisms  by  the  chairman, 
secretary  and  others,  it  was  felt  by  all  present 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  discuss  adequately 
the  paper  in  an  impromptu  manner,  and  it  was 
decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hobart 
Pritchard,  of  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic,  to 
adjourn  the  discussion  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  section,  on  April  1,  and  that,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  paper  be  printed  and  circulated  in 
order  that  members  might  give  the  matter 
careful  consideration.  The  meeting  was  of 
the  opinion  that  some  practical  scheme  would 
be  evolved  as  the  result  of  the  discussion,  and 
which,  taking  into  account  the  personnel  of 
the  section,  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  a  very  difficult 
probem.  A  vote  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mitchell,  head  of  the  Technical  School, 
Regent-street  Polytechnic,  on  his  present 
serious  illness,  was  passed  unanimously. 

Proposed  Sewerage  Works  and  Working- 
cuss  Dwellings,  Brighton.  —  Major  J. 

ewart,  R.E.,  held  a  Ixical  Government 
Roard  inejun-y  at  the  Brighton  Town  Hall  on 
ine  loth  inst.  into  the  applications  of  the 
m  fn  CorPoration  for  sanction  to  borrow 
jW.  for  sewage  works  at  Preston  Park,  and 
r  '-he  purchase  of  the  forecourts  in 
Woucoster-place  for  the  purposes  of  street  im- 
TrJem^!tS\  Among  those  present  were  the 
Town  Clerk  (Mr  Hugo  Talbot),  and  the 
Ueptr  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  k.  Weller). 

„no  fown  Clerk  said  the  sewer  proposed  was 
™,  in  addition  to  the  existing  means  of 
fcp*  ‘h“‘  The  existing  Preston 

2  eTLe  sewer  was  no  lonSer  e(3ual  to  its 
lkl  the  new  sewer  would  extend  from 


Preston-drove  to  Stanford-avenue  (Preston- 
road  end),  being  laid  through  Preston  Park 
under  the  Ride.  Only  a  portion  of  the  loan 
was  to  be  raised  at  present,  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  being  just  over  1,0007.  The  remainder 
of  the  scheme  would  be  completed  when  it 
became  necessary.  Turning  to  the  second 
sum  required,  the  Town  Clerk  indicated  that 
the  purchase  of  the  forecourts  fronting 
Gloucester-place  Baptist  Church  was  part  of 
a  scheme  for  widening  that  thoroughfare. 
The  property  was  freehold,  and,  covered 
423  sq.  yds.  The  costs  of  the  purchase  were 
not,  included  in  the  6007.  In  the  evening 
Major  Stewart  conducted  another  inquiry  in 
respect  of  an  application  for  sanction  to  a 
loan  for  the  erection  of  three  working-class 
dwellings  in  St.  Helen’s-road,  Brighton.  The 
amount  asked  for  was  9607. ;  but  the  Town 
Clerk  explained  this  bad  been  reduced  to 
8757. 

Memorial  to  Canon  Ainger,  Bristol  Cathe¬ 
dral. — The  committee  for  promoting  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Ainger  in  Bristol 
Cathedral  have  resolved  to  devote  the  amount 
contributed — which  exceeds  4807. — to  filling  in 
with  stained  glass  the  western  window  of  the 
,  south  transept,  and  to  the  erection,  in  a 
recess  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  of  a 
mural  tablet  of  architectural  design,  and  con¬ 
taining  an  inscription.  The  work  of  the 
window  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kempe,  London,  and  of  the  tablet  to  Mi-. 
C.  J.  Harold  Cooper,  also  of  London. 

Edinburgh  Joiners.— The  Edinburgh  Master 
Joiners  have  notified  the  operatives  that  the 
present  working  agreement  between  them 
which  runs  annually  from  April  14  will  not  be 
renewed  by  them. 

Stanford’s  New  Map  of  Metropolitan 
Railways,  Tramways,  and  Miscellaneous 
Improvements. — Owing  to  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  for  tubular  railways,  the 
present  issue  of  this  useful  map  is  in  two 
sheets,  each  of  the  dimensions  formerly 
adopted  for  the  complete  map  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  The  improvement  effected  by  this 
enlargement  will  be  very  evident  to  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  use  previous  editions  of 
the  same  publication.  In  spite  of  the  check 
given  to  enterprise  in  the  direction  of  traffic 
facilities,  a  considerable  number  of  schemes 
is  comprised  in  the  list  of  plans  deposited  at 
the  London  County  Council  for  the  session 
1905.  We  cannot  refer  to  all  these  in  detail, 
but  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  more 
important.  In  the  north-eastern  district  two 
railways  very  much  needed  are  the  North- 
East  London  line,  from  the  City  through 
Bethnal  Green,  and  thence  into  Essex,  via 
Hackney,  Leyton,  and  Walthamstow.  The 
neighbouring-  districts  of  Shoreditch,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Clapton  are  also  to  be  served 
by  the  eastern  end  of  the  Hammersmith, 
City,  and  North-East  Railway,  of  which  one 
branch  runs  out  into  Essex,  and  another  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
Tottenham.  In  the  north-western  district  are 
the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  and  the 
Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  rail¬ 
ways,  both  of  these  being  .excellent  schemes 
that  will  link  up  the-  various  terminal  stations 
between  the  Angel  and1  Paddington,  with 
other  terminals  at  and  near  Charing  Cross. 
The  proposals  of  the  Central  London,  the 
Great  Northern,  Piccadilly  and  Brompton, 
and  the  Hammersmith,  City,  and  North-East 
railways  also  deserve  hearty  support.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  and  underground  rail¬ 
ways,  numerous  tramway  extensions  are  pro¬ 
jected  in  all  parts  of  London  outside  the 
central  area,  some  by  the  County  Council 
and  others  by  private  companies.  When  the 
report  of  the  Traffic  Commission  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  many 
schemes  will  be  brought  forward  to  provide 
more  completely  for  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  Metropolis,  especially  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
munications  from  north  to  south.  Under  the 
head  of  “Miscellaneous  Improvements”  we 
are  pleased  to  notice  the  project  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Pneumatic  Despatch  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  parcels  service,  similar  to  that 
already  in  operation  in  many  American  cities. 
As  usual,  the  map  is  excellently  produced, 
but  the  shade  adopted  for  indicating  “  rail¬ 
ways  sanctioned.  ”  is  rather  too  faint  to  be 
readily  distinguishable,  especially  in  the  parts 
of  the  map  that  are  ooloured. 
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DAMAGE  TO  HOUSE  BY  TUBE 
RAILWAY. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Stockton  and 
others  v.  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company  concluded  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrance  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division,  on  the  10th  inst.,  after  a  five 
days’  trial. 


This  was  an  issue  to  determine  the  amount 
of  compensation  {if  any)  to  which  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  for  alleged  injury  to  their  pre¬ 
mises  by  reason  of  the  construction  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  defendants’  tube  railway. 

Mr.  J.  F.  P.  Rawlinson,  K.C.,’  and- Mr. 
'  11apPe?,retl  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
McCall,  K.G.,  and  Mr.  A.  Lankester  for  the 
cielendants. 

in  opening  the  case,  said 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  the  personal  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  gentleman  named  O’Brien,  and 
the  action  was  brought  by  them  in  respect  to 
the  injury  caused  to  their  house,  No.  20  High- 
bury-crescent,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
the  defendants  tube  railway.  The  facts  of  the 
™Se  as  follows: -In  1895  the  late 

Mr.  OBrien  took  a  lease  of  the  house  for 
twenty-eight  years,  which  was  determinable  at 
the  end  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one 
years.  He  took  it  from  a  Mr.  Wynn,  and  the 
lease  contained  the  ordinary  stringent  repair¬ 
ing  covenants.  At  the  time  Mr.  O’Brien  went 
there  he  liked  the  locality,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  most  desirable  residence  for  him- 
se  f  and  his  three  daughters.  After  he  had 
taken  the  place  he  built  some  stabling,  and 
he  also  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  putting 
the  place  into  thorough  decorative  repair 
Mr.  O’Brien  spent  1,1007.  entirely  in  decorative 
repair.  He  wa9  anxious  to  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  an  exceedingly  comfortable  house,  and 
he  spent  some  1,5007.  in  furnishing  it.  Mr 
O’Brien  lived  there  till  1900.  At  the  end  of 
1900  the  tube  railway  came  along  directly 
underneath  the  stables  and  part  of  these  pre¬ 
mises.  Soon  after  a  subsidence  occurred  from 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  tube  was  con¬ 
structed.  In  1901  the  people  in  the  house 
noticed  that  something  was  going  wrong. 
In  .  1902  Mr.  Douglas  Young,  surveyor, 
visited  the  house  to  inspect  it  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  railway  company,  and  Mr.  Shiner 
examined  it  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  From 
this  time  Mr.  O’Brien  began  to  suffer  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  he  complained  to  Mr.  Shiner. 
The  coachman,  who  lived  in  the  stables,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  pictures  shifting.  In  February 
the  walls  of  the  house  began  to  show  cracks 
and  the  decorations  became  unsafe  and  fell, 
as  well  as  the  cornices.  In  April,  1903,  Mr. 
O’Brien  died,  and  after  that  things  became 
worse  than  before.  One  of  the  walls  went 
out  of  plumb.  In  December,  1903,  the  place 
got  out  of  repair,  and  the  Misses  O’Brien  went 
out  of  possession.  In  1904  the  surveyors  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  place  was  unsafe 
for  habitation.  Long  before  that  date  the 
library  and  the  billiard-room  were  abandoned 
because  they  were  said  to  be  dangerous.  On 
December  18,  the  plaintiffs  left.  On  January  18, 
1904,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  defendants 
asking  them  to  inspect  the  premises  before 
the  contractors  for  the  necessary  work  to  the 
house  commenced  the  contract.  Miss  O’Brien 
went  to  a  flat,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Messrs. 
Wall,  Ltd.,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  re¬ 
pairs.  The  work  was  finished  in  August  last. 
When  the  work  was  begun  it  was  found  that 
the  drains  were,  wrong.  In  1895  Mr.  O’Brien 
had  spent  some  1007.  in  putting  them  right. 
The  drains  were  found  by  the  contractors  to 
be  in  good  order,  but  were  broken  in  places 
below  the  joints,  clearly  the  result  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground.  The  joints  were 
sound.  The  result  was,  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
now  had  to  spend  1267.  on  the  drains.  The 
contract  price  for  the  restoration  of  the  house 
was  1,1007.  Unfortunately,  cracks  were  show¬ 
ing  again  in  the  new  brickwork.  The  jury 
would  see  from  the  facts  that  the  liability  on 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  end  of  the  lease  would  be 
very  serious.  The  plaintiffs  had  been  put  to 
4507.  extra  expense  owing  to  the  removal. 
Another  item  of  compensation  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rental  of  the  house.  It  had  formerly 
been  worth  1207.  a  year.  Since  the  cracks  the 
plaintiffs  had  tried  to  let  it,  but  the  only  offer 
they  could  get  was  one  of  907.  a  year,  the 
plaintiffs  to  put  the  house  in  thorough  re¬ 
pair.  In  addition  to  this  the  plaintiffs  claimed 
a  substantial  sum  for  the  expenses  they  had 
incurred,  and  the  discomfort  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  being  turned  out.  They  also 
claimed  something  for  possible  structural 
injury  in  the  future. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  a  civil  engineer,  prac¬ 
tising  in  George-street,  Westminster,  examined, 
said  that  on  March  25,  1904,  he  paid  the  first 
of  four  visits  to  the  house,  20,  Highbury- 
crescent.  He  found  numerous  cracks  ‘due  to 
apparent  sinking.  If  the  building  was  ever 
level  it  had  gone  down  bodily  several  inches. 
The  general  result  was  that  the  sinking  of 
the  house  was  greater  towards  the  part  where 
the  tunnelling  was  than  anywhere  else.  He 
attributed  the  cracks  to  some  displacement  of 
the  ground  below,  due,  he  thought,  in  this 
case,  to  the  tunnelling  for  the  tube  line.  He 
saw  the  drains  when  the  ground  had  been 
opened  up,  and  they  were  broken,  evidently 
by  an  irregular  movement  of  the  ground. 
When  they  were  relaid  they  put  in  iron  pipes 
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to  guard  against  damage  from  future  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ground.  In  hi's  '  opinion,  the 
clay  not  .  only  sank  immediately  over  the  tube,  -, 
but  shifted  on  either  side,  drawing  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  the  clay.  The  defen¬ 
dants  had  removed  the  lower  half  of  the  steel 
tube  and  filled  it  up  with  brickwork  and 
cement.  This  would  inevitably  produce  further 
subsidence. 

Cross-examined, 

It  was  impossible  to  say  how  long  these 
subsidences  or  movements  of  the  clay  would 
go  on.  Visible  cracks,  he  thought,  would  go 
on  in  this  house  for  about  another  year. 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodward,  A.R.I.B.A.,  examined, 
said  that,  on  January  26,  1904,  with 

Mr.  Shiner,  he  had  carefully  examined  the 
premises  in  question,  and  found  a  large 
number- of  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  house. 
There  were  also  fractures  of  the  brickwork  due 
to  the  action  of  the  tube  railway. 

Mr.  Shiner,  A.R.I.B.A.,  examined,  said  he 
had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  damage  to 
the  house 1  was  by  subsidence  due  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tube  railway.  He  plumbed 
the  building  and  found  it  out  of  plumb  187  in., 
and  that  the  building  had  fallen  away  towards 
the  tube.  The  plaintiffs  left  the  house  because 
he  advised  them  to  do  so  as  the  house  was 
unsafe. 

Mr.  Benjamin  I’ Anson  Breach,  of  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis  &  Co.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Mitchell, 
F.R.I.B.A..  Mr.  Pilditch,  Surveyor  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Silvester,  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor,  Mr.  Barnet,  and  several  other  wit¬ 
nesses  were  called  to  prove  that  the  sub¬ 
sidence  was  caused  by  the  tube  and  to  prove 
the  damage  to  the  premises.  ' 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiffs’  case  Mr. 
McCall,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, '  said  the 
principle  of  the  construction  of  a  tube  rail¬ 
way  was  to  avoid  the  enormous  claims  which 
burdened  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  railways.  It  was  to  run  the  tunnel 
in  the  London  clay  in  which  there  was  no  risk 
of  meeting  fissures,  faults,  or  water.  The 
danger  arose  from  withdrawing  water  out  of 
the  strata.  The  ground  would  be  then  con¬ 
tracted  and  the  foundations  shaken.  In 
the  strata  in  which  this  tunnel  was  driven 
there  was  no  water,  and  no  _  xand  _  or 
pockets  of  soft  material  were  met  with.  While 
the  Greathead  shield  was  in  position  the  tube 
was  put  in.  Between  the  shield  and  the  tube 
liquid  cement  was  forced  in  under  pressure. 
A  segment  of  the  tube  was  then  taken  out  and 
had  a  foundation  of  grouting  or  liquid  cement 
put  in  its  place.  It  was  said  that  the  exposed 
end  of  the  shield  was  without  support,  and 
that  movement  could  take  place  there.  It  had 
been  found  by  experiment  that  that  was  not 
so.  One  thing-  was  always  to  .be  remembered— 
subsidence  only  followed  removal.  If  there 
was  substituted  for  what  was  taken  out  an 
exact  amount  of  substituted  material,  no  sub¬ 
sidence  could  take  place.  In  the  present  case 
the  only  portions  of  the  premises  over  the  tube 
had  nothing  wrong  with  them.  The  places 
that  were  affected  were  affected  before  the 
tube  went  there.  He  submitted  that  the  case 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated  because  it  was 
a  railway  company  which  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  Basil  P.  Everett,  examined,  said  he 
was  an  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works  during 
the  construction  of  the  line.  The  tunnels  were 
laid  entirely  in  the  London  clay,  and  there 
was  no  water.  They  started  groutmg  within 
two  or  three  minutes  of  the  shield  going  for¬ 
ward.  The  cement  was  forced  into  the  space 
by  pneumatic  pressure  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.  I  he 
cement  in  setting  expanded  into  the  crevices 
of  the  clay  and  compressed  the  clay.  I  hey 
found  on  inspection  when  they  opened  up  a 
part  of  the  tube  under  Hornsey  Fields  that 
there  was  2  in.  of  grouting.  He  had  made 
tests,  and  there  was  no  movement  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  surface  of  the  clay  There  was  na  diffi¬ 
culty  in  setting  the  brickwork  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  and  that  showed  there  was  no 
movement. 

Cross-examined, 

He  had  no  qualifications  as  an  engineer. 
There  was  no  excavation  by  the  men  in  front  of 
the  shield.  They  used  lime  for  grouting.  The 
Act  said  that  they  should  use  cement.  The 
grouting  might  contract  when  , it  cooled.  They 
removed  the  lower  sections  of  the  tube  from 
S  to  twelve  months  after  it  was  set  m 
position.  They  then  broke  the  groutmg  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  clay  was  dug.  out 
2  in  or  3  in.  and  then  they  put  in  15  in.  of 
taskwork.  The  top  of  the  circle  stood  on 
briokwdfk.  The  top  half  at  that  time  was 
standing  without  support  under  it.  No  con¬ 
crete  SL  put  under  the  bricks.  Every  week¬ 
end  they  put  up  timbering  at  the  exposed 
See  of  the  clay.  If  it  »as  exposed  long 

enough  there  was  a  chanoe  of  movement.  . 

Xs  nomdas  Young.  F.S.I.,  Mr.  Gruningl 
pSi  B.A.  g  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Vigors,"  ’ architects  and  surveyors,  gave 
oridence  to  the  efEect  that  the  house  contained 
indications  of  old  faults  and  cracks,  and  that 


the  movement  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
upper  clay,  apd  not  to  the  tube,  which  was 
driven  into  the  lower  London  clay. 

Other  evidence  was  given  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  the  letting  value  of  houses  in 
Highbury-crescent  was  diminishing. 

In  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  his 
lordship  said  the  question  for  determination 
was  whether  the  house  was  injuriously  effected 
by  the  making  of  the  tube,  and,  if  so,  what 
were  the  damages. 

In  the  result,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs  for  2,000Z.  damages,  and 
judgment  was  entered  accordingly. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT: 

Question  as  to  “About.” 

Deputy- Judge  Clement  Lloyd,  last  Friday, 
at  the  Brompton  County  Court,  delivered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Saunders  v.  Lole 
&  Lightfoot,  reported  in  the  Builder, 
January  14  last. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  plaintiff,  Edward 
Saunders,  carpenter  and  joiner,  living:  at 
Croydon,  sought  to  recover  damages,  under 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  from  Messrs. 
Lole  &  Lightfoot,  builders  and  contractors, 
Trafalgar-square,  Manresa-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,. 
in  respect  of  personal  injuries.  The  jury, 
however,  on  that  occasion,  found  that  negli¬ 
gence  was  not  proved  against  the  defendants 
nor  against  anyone  to  whose  orders  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  bound  to  conform.  It  appeared  that 
a  van,  standing  outside  the  defendants’  yard, 
had  been  loaded  with  joiners’  work,  and  that 
the  plaintiff,  in  accordance  with  the  fore¬ 
man’s  directions,  got  into  the  back  of  the 
van  to  go  to  the  City  to  fix  the  work.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  horse,  getting  beyond  the  driver’s 
control,  swerved  completely  round  and  bolted 
up  the  street,  throwing  the  plaintiff  into  the 
road. 

Having  failed  under  the  Employers’  Lia¬ 
bility  Act,  the  man  applied  for  compensation 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation.  Act.  In 
opposing  this  application,  Mr.  W.  Shake¬ 
speare,  counsel,  submitted  that,  when  the 
applicant  was  in  the  loaded  van  and  ready  to 
start,  his  connexion  with  the  workshop  or 
“  factory  ”  had  erased  to  exist.  To  be 
“about”  a  workshop  a. man  must  not  only  be 
in  physical  contiguity  with  it,  but  also  engaged 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  shop.  A  man  could 
not  carry  the  protection  of  the  Act  with  him 
when  he  left  the  workshop  or  “  factory  ”  pre¬ 
mises,  and  when  his  “factory  work”  had 
ceased. 

His  Honour,  after  recapitulating  the  evi¬ 
dence,  said  the  question  which  he  had  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  man  sustained  his 
injuries  whilst  engaged  in  the  respondents’ 
work  “in,  on,  or  about”  a  factory.  It  was 
admitted  by  counsel  for  the  respondents  that 
his  clients’  workshop  was  a  “  factory  ”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  His  Honour  thought 
he  was  justified  in  finding,  on  the  evidence, 
that  the  van  had  not  really  started  on  its 
journey  to  the  City,  but  was  in  proximity 
with  the  workshop  when  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  contention 
that  mere  physical  proximity  with  the  factory 
would  not  entitle  the  applicant  to  succeed ; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  it  appeared,  the  appli¬ 
cant  had  just  finished  helping  to  load  the  van 
— so  far  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  fac¬ 
tory — and  got  into  the  van  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  foreman — all  in  close 
proximity  with  the  workshop,  or  factory. 
That  being  so,  he  thought  he  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  finding  in  favour  of  the  applicant.  The 
man’s  wages  had  been  21.  a  week,  and  his 
Honour  assessed  the  compensation  at  11.  a 
week  so  long  as  total  incapacity  might  continue. 

Costs  were  allowed  the  applicant,  to  be  set 
off  against  the  costs  of  the  other  side  in  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act  proceedings. 

- »  -O-  • - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

8,614  of  1904. — R.  E.  Pearse  and  R.  E. 

Pearse  &  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Casements. 

A  casement,  which  consists  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  wherein  the  length  of  the  end  members  of 
the  intermediate  frame  is  such  that  the  sash 
is  balanced,  and  the  width  of  said  sash  is 
such  that  when  the  intermediate  frame  and 
sash  are  swung  inwards,  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sash  intersects  the  plane  of  the  main  frame. 
22,510  of  1904.— J.  M.  Newall:  Fastenings 

for  Doors,  Windows,  or  the  like. 

A  fastening  for  doors,  windows,  or  the  like, 
comprising  a  pivoted  arm  carrying  a  sliding 
bolt,  a  guide  with  which  said  bolt  is  adapted 
to  engage, '  means  for  securing  said  bolt  upon 
its  arm,  and  means  whereby  said. bolt,  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  accidently  disengaging  from  the 
guide. 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made  • 
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23,547  of  1904.— A.  Clinch:  Fowlhouses. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a  trav 
constructed  of  strips  of  wood,  wire  netting  or 
other  suitable  material,  on  a  frame,  which 
shall  slide  into  the  house.  Under  this  trav 
slides  another  tray  or  drawer,  constructed  of 
board,  or  galvanised  iron,  or  other  suitable 
material,  to  receive  the  excrement  falling 
through  the  first  tray.  The  trays  may  1» 
inserted  at  an  elevation;  in  this  case  the 
under  tray  may  be  so  inserted  as  to  form 
an  incline  down  which  the  excrement  may  roll 
into  a  trough  below,  or  the  tray  may  be  in 
two  parts,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  house 
like  an  inverted  V.  and  falling  to  each  side, 
and  having  a  trough  on  each  side. 

24,712  of  1904. — L.  F.  Kwiatkowski:  Process 
of  Making  Bricks,  Artificial  Stone,  and 
Similar  Products. 

A  ,  process  of  producing  artificial  stone,  or 
brick  from  a  composition  including  lime  and 
sand,  consisting  in  simultaneously  incor¬ 
porating  and  pulverising  the  entire  quantity 
of  unslaked  lime  and  part  of  the  sand  in  its 
natural  moist  state,  whereby  the  lime  is  par¬ 
tially  hydrated  and  the  moisture  in  the  sand 
thereby  absorbed  and  the  ingredients- 
thoroughly  ground  and  intermixed,  there¬ 
after  adding  the  remaining  quantity  of  sand 
in  its  natural  state,  together  with  sufficient 
moisture  to  _  complete  the  hydration  of  the 
lime,  intermixing  the  ingredients,  then  mould¬ 
ing  said  mixture,  and  thereafter  subjecting 
same  to  the  action  of  superheated  “salts-im- 
pregnated-steam  ”  under  pressure. 


29,320  of  1904. — T.  A.  H.  Crompton  and  George. 

Holloway  &  Webb,  Ltd.  :  A  Foldable  Table. 
A  foldable  table,  comprising  a  table  top  hav¬ 
ing  an  underframe,  consisting  of  flat  end  sup¬ 
ports  hinged  to  the  ends  of  the  underframe  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  fold  flat  thereagainst,  and 
to  be  set  at  right-angles  thereto,  a  strut  piece 
hinged  to  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  under¬ 
frame  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  fold  into  the 
plane  thereof,  so  as  to  be  set  at  right-angles 
thereto,  and  to  'the  end  supports  when  the  sup¬ 
ports  are  set  at  right-angles  to  the  underframe, 
and  then  to  strut  the  supports  apart,  and’ 
means  enabling,  respectively,  the  strut  to  be 
secured  in  it®  struting  position,  and  the  end 
supports  to  be  secured  in  their  folded  positions. 


8,257  of  1904.— T.  H.  Rochfobd:  Indicating  1 
Apparatus  for  Street  Fire  Hydrant  Boxes 
and  the  like. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
means  to  enable  a  person  to  locate  rapidly  a 
street  or  other  hydrant  in  case  of  fire.  This 
invention  consists  in  having  the  hydrant  cover 
made  with  a  recess  or  sunken  space  of  suit¬ 
able  size  in  or  on  the  upper  face  or  surface  of 
the  cover.  Into  this  recess  or  sunken  space  a 
tile  or  tablet  of  suitable  material,  construction,  1 
and  size,  is  fixed  or  fastened  with  composition'  j 
or  cement  flush  with  the  face  of  the  cover. 
This  tile  is  preferably  of  a  white  colour,  witfr 
such  a  word  as  “Fire,”  “Fire  Hydrant, 

“  Plug,”  burned  or  let  into  it  in  red  or  ver¬ 
milion  letters.  The  tile  with  the  lettering  on  j 

it  can  easily  be  seen,  particularly  when  it  ■ 

rains,  as  it  shows  up  conspicuously  from  tne- 
street  or  pavement.  The  cover  can,  in  tne 
usual  hinged  way,  be  raised  back,  and  tne' 
standpipe  attached. 


136  of  1904.— A.  Ghat  :  Bools,  light  Tloort. 
Dormers,  Ceilings,  and  the  like. 

)ofs,  light  floors,  dormers,  ceilings,  and .  t  e- 
:e,  consisting  in  making  terra-cotta  < J  r 
xn  or  other  fire-resisting  slabs,  having 
se  of  greater  width  than  the  top  8?r.  ■ 
that  on  their  being  fitted  to  the  metal  joists 
space  shall  be  left  between  the  sla  , 
lich  space  a  material  can  be  placed 
•  ,  1  i  - _ oopnimp-  battens- 


8,680  of  1904.— W.  C.  Stewart:  Pickaxes. 

A  pickaxe  or  like  tool,  which  consists  in  m  er 
posing  between  the  eye  of  the  pmk 
haft  or  shaft  a  tapered  metallic  ferrule^ 
shield,  constructed  in  halves  pnough 

form  as  the  eye  of  the  pick,  and  lo  8  ,  1 

to  extend  some  distance  below  the  >. 
the  separate  halves  of  the  said  ferrule 
shield  being  secured  thereto. 

8,948  of  1904— H.  B.  Amam : 

Mechanism  for  Safes  and  Strog  ■ 
Self-locking  mechanism  for  safes  an  sr ^ 
rooms,  which  consists  in  the  use.  j  pr0. 
of  ordinary  or  suitable  000*1*  '  ,  ^ 

vided  with  suitable  release  media  ,.  ex. 
a  trigger  and  release  piece,  of  an(j 

tension  plate,  in  one  with  the  ca  or 

bolts  provided  with  a  striking  P^6  ^ 
projection,  and  a  cutaway  P°L  {,0]t  of 
cess  for  the  reception  ot  tn ,  being 
the  lock,  the  said  extension  P  .  a 

operated  from  the.  safe  b  {lie- 

follower,  against  springs,  and  releaseu 
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'  .  bolt  provided  wit*  a  bevelled  con- 

■**2  S against  the  adjacent  safe 
Srfming  and  cutaway  portion  for  engagement 

with  a  pin  »”  lhs  “mcr  b,r- 
711  of  1Q04  — T.  C.  Somerville:  Means  jor 

*»/»*  W..  ana  ,n„  me 

.  fnr  securing  roofing  slates-  and  the 
fating  of  a  screwed  bolt,  part  of  the 
K”2  ^  shaped  to  enable  it  to  be 
did  no  between  the  fixed  slates  with  its  head 
Sag  with  the  underside  thereof,  m  com- 
Stmn  with  a  washer  or  disc,  having  a  lip 
“Z  ag.in.st  Which  the  loose  slate  rests 
1  X  washer  is  screwed  down  upon  and 
clamped  to  the  fixed  slates  by  a  nut. 

Ml  of  1804.— T.  W.  Mat  1  1  TluMng  Aj>- 
'  >»  lor  Water-closets  and  the  like. 

A  flushing  apparatus  for  water-closets  and 
tu  like  consisting  in  the  combination  of  an 
inlet,  pipe  connected  to  a  water  main,  a 

hamber  communicating  with  the  inlet  pipe 
an  elbow  having  a  hole  communicating  with 
the  chamber,  a  pipe  connected  at  its  lower 
"  j  t0  the  elbow,  a  closed  water  tank  con¬ 
nected  to  the  top  of  the  said  pipe,  a  casing 
bavin?  a  hole  communicating  with  the  chamber, 
and  another  hole  communicating  with  the  elbow, 
a  valvo  face  on  the  end  of  the  valve,  an  out¬ 
let  pipe  from  the  casing  having  a  valve  seat- 
in?  and  communicating  with  the  pan  of  a 
closet,  a  tap  for  releasing  water  from  the 
casing,  a  tap  for  delivering  the  released  water 
into  the  outlet  pipe,  and  means  for  operating 
the  tap.  t  ^  f _ 

SOME  KECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

March  3.— By  Hornby  &  Wilberfoss  (at 
Driffield). 

Middleton-on-the- W olds,  Yorks.  —  Middleton 

Grange  Farm,  175  a.  3  r.  1  p.,  f.,  p .  £3,600 

Bv  Perkixs  &  Sons  (at  Southampton). 

Hamble,  Hants.— Four  freehold  building  sites 

and  eleven  cottages  (in  lots) .  2,210 

March  6.-By  J.  M.  &  E.  BALLS. 

Sible  Hedingham,  Essex.— Hedingham  Gas 

light  Works,  f.  .  690 

By  Wsi.  Houghton. 

Walthamstow— 8  and  10,  Byron-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

291. 18s .  220 

Brompton. — 123,  Finborough-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

g.r.  141.,  p .  400 

By  G.  E.  LUCK. 

Hlghgate.— Hornsey-la.,  “  Ilodan,”  u.t.  55  J 

yrs.,  g.r.  321. 17s.  6d.,  y.r.  1501 .  1,505 

By  Wootton  &  Green. 

Wandsworth.— East-bill,  freehold  rent  charge 

181.3s.5d . .  450 

Hotting  Hill.— St.  Mark’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  121., 

reversion  in  56  yrs .  335 

Talbot-gr.,  f.g.  rents  401.,  reversion  in  56  yrs.  1,150 
St.  George’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  121 ,  reversion  iu 

56  yrs .  335 

By  Vestom,  Bull,  &  Cooper  (at  Selby). 
Barmby-on-the-Marsh,  Yorks. — “  Hawthorne 

House,” and  In.  lr.  34 p.,  c .  300 

"Galestang Close,”  3a.  Or.  37 p.,  c .  160 

Two  enclosures,  5  a.  3  r.  29  p.,  f.  and  c .  315 

"Gateland  field,”  25  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f.  and  c.  1,060 

Two  enclosures,  9  a.  0  r.  18  p.,  c .  380 

"Holy  Croft  Enclosure,”  11  a.  2  r.  33  p.,  c.  510 
By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

Bloomsbury.— 19,  Heathcote-st.,  u.t.  15  J  yrs., 

g.r.  31. 12s.,  e.r.  651 .  350 

Ealing.— 9,  Coldershaw-villas,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

51. 5s.,  y.r.  321 .  360 

9,  Lancing-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  51.  5s.,  y.r. 
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March  7.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
City.— 60,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without  (s.),  area 

i  800  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  1601 . 

61,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without  (s.),  area  600  ft., 

f. ,  y.r.  1751 . . . 

West  Ham.— Glenparke-rd.,  f.g.  rents  501., 

reversion  in  84  yrs . 

By  Drivers'. 

Holloway.— 33,  Arthur-rd.,  u.t.  371  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.6s.,  e.r.  451 . 

53,  Kingsdown-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 

e.r.  321 . . . ’ 

Hornsey  Rise.— 50,  Corbyn-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs.' 

g. r.  61.,  e.r.  301 . . 

Begent's  Park.— 22,  Park-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  17  vrs., 

g.r.  11.,  y.r.  651 . . 

,  By  Nokes  &  Noses. 

Forest  Hill.— ),  Benson-rd.,  f.,  e.r  401. 

Kentish  Town -51,  Rhyl-st.,  u.t.  44?'™' 

g.r.  61.,  y.r.  401 . ’ 

March  8.— By  Elliott,  Tombs,  &  Co. 
Paddington,— 17,  Blomfield  st.,  u.t.  46  vrs. 

I  g.r. 71. 10s.,  y.r.  601 . ; 

hotting  Hill,— 39,  Tavistock-rd.,  u.t.  581  yrs 

g.r.  101.,  y.r.  661 . .*..... 

Paddington.— 9,  Desborough-st.,  u  t.  481  yrs.' 

g-r. 61.,  w.r.  551. 18s.  . . 

„  ,  By  Field  &  sons. 

Bermondsey.— 217,  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  44  vrs. 

g.r.6?.,w.r.  291.  18s . . . . 

r  By  Money  &  Johnston. 
j  j^djTs9,  hamlet- rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

Surrey.— 7, Ember  Pa'r'k'-ri'.’f!,'  e.r'.  SOL 
chi.  ^  C-  Platt  (on  the  premises). 

.  Chiswick— 5,  South-parade,  f.,  e.r.  651.  . . 

•  “8Trch,9-By  Henry  H.  Collier, 
j  ’  h°,  i^nd<!n'~53-  Fleet- st.,  area  1,054  ft., 

.  (  ,  ea3e  for  99  yrs.,  let  at  per  annum 

I  Bammpr;mith.-32  and  34  Stowe-id.,  nT 
M)Ts.,gr.  121,  y.r.  641 . ’ 
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4,450 

1,150 


670 

525 

250 

2C0 

550 


620 

720 


By  (  hambers,  Giet,  &  Ford. 

Old  Ford. — 5,  Ellesmere-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  391 .  £410 

By  J.  G.  Dean  &  Co. 

Balham. — 95,  St.  James’-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  401 .  760 

9,  Althorp-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  481 .  675 

By  Drysdale,  Nurse,  &  Co. 

Islington. — Copenhagen-st.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents  201., 

u.t.  S8£  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  8s .  290 

By  G.  Trollope  &  Sons. 

Oxforl-street. — 34,  James-st.  (partly  erected), 

f. .  p .  2,875 

Chelsea. —26,  Sloane-gdns.,  u.t.  68i  yrs.,  g.r., 

etc.,  651.  5s.,  p  .  5,000 

By  Walter  Vincent. 

Kilbum. — 15  and  22,  Albert- rd.,  u.t.  54  A  yrs., 

g. r.  101.  10s  ,  w.r.  961.  4s .  530 

Clerkenwell. — 32,  Bowling  Green-la.  (s.),  y.r. 

501.  ;  also  four  peppercorn  ground  rents, 

u.t  28£  yrs.,  g.r  61 .  400 

29  and  3 1 ,  King’s  Cross-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1331.  18s.  1,260 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Old  Ford. — 39.  41,  and  43,  Hewlett-rd.,  u.t. 

59i  yrs.,  g  r.  101.  15s.,  w.r.  881.  8s .  715 

Bethnal  Urepn. — 21,  Hague-st,  f.,  w.r.  221.  2s.  180 

Stepney. — 97,  99,  and  101,  Eastfield-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

781 .  400 

Commercial-road  East — 31  to  45  (odd), 

Buross-st.,  u.t.  15 £-  yrs.,  g.r.  141.,  w.r. 

2621.  12s .  810 

Brixton. — 8,  9.  and  10,  Claribel-rd.,  u.t.  9 

yrs.,  g.r.  121..  y.r.  1001 .  300 

Camden  Town. — 11  and  12.  Little  Randolph- 

st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  y.r.  691 .  255 

By,  Stimson  &  Eons. 

City  of  London— L  to  5.  Addle-hill ;  6.  7,  8, 
and  10,  Wardrobe-pi.  (s.),  a  freehold  rental 

of  5051 .  11,700 

Newington  Butts. — No.  123  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  751.. .  1,420 

No.  153  (s.)  f..  y.r.  1201 .  2,475 

2,  4.  6,  and  8,  Burlbutt-pl.,  f  ,  w.r.  1231. 10s.  980 

Whetstone. — Oakley-pk.  South,  “  Highlands,” 

f. ,  p .  2,050 

Mallon,  E=sex. — 36,  High-st.  (Bank  premises, 

etc.),  f.,  y.r.  931.  10s .  2,025 

Fambridge-rd.,  freehold  arable  land, 

9  a.  2  r.  36  p .  280 

March  10— By  Dolman  &  Pearce. 

Hampstead. — 5,  6,  and  7,  Willow-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 

and  y.r.  2851 .  4,600 

Worsley-rd.,  a  freehold  building  plot .  210 

Denning-rd.,  f.g.r.  181.  18s.,  reversion  in 

77  yis .  505 

Tottenham. — Elmar-rd.,  f.g.  rents  2881.  10s., 

reversion  in  75  yrs .  7,485 

Hampstead- road. — 49,  William-st.,  u.t.  19£yrs., 

g. r.  201.,  w.r.  811.  18s .  180 

Kentish  Town. — 159.  Prince  of  Wales’s-rd., 

u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  451 .  390 

By  Jones.  Lang,  &  Co. 

Willesden. — 81  and  83,  Vicarage-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

601 .  965 

Chislehurst,  Kent. — 2,  Church- row,  u.t.  35J  yrs., 

g.r  51.,  y.r.  461 .  400 

Teddington,  Middlesex. — Waldegrave-rd.,  f.g. 

rents  391.,  reversion  in  86  yrs .  960 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  1. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  pubUc-house  ;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  17. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Paper  to  be 
read  and  discussed :  “  First  Report  to  the  Steam- 
Engine  Research  Committee,”  by  Professor  David  S. 
Capper.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  18. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson.  LL.D., 
D.Sc.,  on  “  Electrical  Properties  of  Radioactive  Sub¬ 
stances,”  II.  3  p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Yorkshire  District  Meeting  at  Cleckheaton. 
Monday,  March  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Sir  William 
Richmond,  it. A.,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Solomon  J.  Solomon,  R.A.,  on  “  Decorative  Painting.” 
8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution  ( Junior  Meetings). — Paper  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  G.  lteed.  7  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Frank  Rimington 
on  “  Small  Houses  of  To-day.”  6  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lecture). — Mr.  H.  Laws  Webb 
on  •  Telephony,”  II.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  21. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  W.  E.  Dalby,  M.A.,  on 
“  Engineering  Problems,”  I.  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  F.  Bligh 
Bond  on  ”  West  Country  Screens  and  Rood  Lofts.” 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A..  will  preside.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  to  be  further 
discussed :  “  Shipbuilding  for  the  Navy,”  by  Lord 
Brassey,  K.C.B.,  Assoc. Inst.C.E.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  22. 

Architectural  Association  ( Discussion  Section). — Mr. 
A.  E.  Munby,  M.A.,  on  “An  Information  Bureau  on 
the  Products  of  the  Building  Trade.”  7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Paper  by  Mr. 
J.  Wilson,  entitled  "  Practical  Notes  on  Beams  for 
Architects,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  diagrams. 
8  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  23. 

Carpenters’  Ball,  London  Wall  (Free  Lectures  on 
Matters  Connected  with  Building). — Professor  W.  R. 
Fisher,  B  A  ,  ou-“  The  Cultivation  of  Oak,  Ash.  Beech, 
and  other  Hardwood  Trees  in  the  British  Isles.”  8  p.m. 


Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Percv 
S.  Worthington,  M.A.,  on  “  Past  Tradition  and  Modern 
Design.  6.30  p.m. 

Iristitution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Discussion  on 
(1 )  Report  of  experiments  carried  out  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  “On  the  Effect  of  Heat  on  the 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Properties  of  Dielectrics  ” 
a?d ‘‘  ?,n  the.  Temperature  Distribution  in  the  Interior 
of  Field  Coils,”  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Rayner,  M.A..  com¬ 
municated  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.R.S.  (2)  “  On 
Temperature  Curve.?  and  the  Rating  of  Electrical 
Machinery,”  by  Mr.  R.  Goldschmidt.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  March  24. 

Architectural  Association  —Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  on 
“  Sketch  Plans  and  Working  Drawings.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution — Professor  G.  H.  Bryan,  F.R.S.,  on 
“  The  Coining  Renaissance  of  Mathematics,”  illustrated. 
9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting). — 
(1)  “  The  Wanki  to  Victoria  Falls  Section  :  Victoria 
Falls  Railway,”  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Gardner ;  (2)  “  Design  of 
a  Double-line  Plate-girder  Railway  Bridge,”  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Coppock.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  25. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Inveresk 
and  Musselburgh. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.B.S., 
on  “  Electrical  Properties  of  Radioactive  Substances,” 
III.  3  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen’s  Association. — Mr.  F.  Jay  on 
“  Concrete.”  8.30  p.m. 


TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  speciaUy  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (heyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

AH  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


prices  current  of  materials. 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  a. 

1  12  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


i  10 


Hard  Stocks . 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  r  o 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5 

Shippers  .  2  5 

Flettons  .  1  8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ... 

Do.  BuUnose . 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . ,12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0  0 


railway  depot. 


"White 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  bes\ 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast . . .  5  9,,  •> 
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BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

s.  d. 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for -sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


j  per  ft.  cube. 


8i 


2  25 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  onroad  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly .depot 

Beer  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  ,,. 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2  0  „  ,, 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  ,, 

Fork  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  „ 

2  in.  to  2|  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7£  „ 

1§  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 
Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides, 


landings  to  sizes 


(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „ 

2  in.  self -faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  ,, 

s.  d. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 


in.  in. 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

3  in.  do.  1  2  J  ,,  ,, 

SLATES. 


£ 


0  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
x  12  „  „  18  7 


18x10 


16  x  8 


13  5  0 


10  5  0 


k  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
IB  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES. 

s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depflt. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 


Do.  pressed . 

Do.  Ornamental  do  .. 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 


.  47  6 


.  50  0 


4  0  per  doz. 


Building  Wood. 


WOOD. 


Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £ 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . .  13  10 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . .  13  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10 


At  per  standard. 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens:  seconds . . . . . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5 in... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1£  in.  by  7  in . 


1  0 


0  12  0  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


0  10  0 


10  0 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

■Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard. 


18 


14  10  0 


12  0 


22  10  0 
19  10  0 
15  0  0 


12  10 


11  0  0 


15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 


upwards. 


5  0 


White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d. 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in.......  18  10  0 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens, 2$ in. and3in.by7in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  ,,  battens  . 10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0 

Oddments  .  28  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . 25  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3 

Small  „  0  2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0 

|  in.  do.  do . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras , 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

|  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


0  0  7 


0  9 


0  1 


0  2  6 


21  0  0 


Per  square. 


0  17  6 


0  18  0 


0  14  6 


0  15 


0  16  6 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


5  15 


6  15  0 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  5  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 


7  15 


7  10 


8  15  0 


Iron- 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . .  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ... 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ... 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  9  0  0  ... 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ... 

„  „  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ... 

„  ,,  26  g .  17  10  0  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24 g.  12  0  0  ... 

„  ,,  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  exi 
LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 


is.) 


9  10  0 


£  s.  d. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  15  0 

Pipe  in  coils  . . .  15  5  0 

Soil  pipe  .  17  15  0 

Compo  pipe .  17  15  0 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0 

Silesian . . . .  30  10  0 


£  s.  d. 


Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . . 

Thin  . . 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder— Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s . . 

Blowpipe..... . 


LEAD,  &c.  (continued)— 

Per  (cm,  in  London. 


£  s.  d. 
u  ulo  , 
0  011  . 
0  0  10  , 


0  ° 


0  0  10  , 
0  1  44  , 
0  0  6g, 
0  0  8, 
0  0  9, 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz... 


21  o 


£  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

. 


Boiled 


£  8.  d. 
per  gallon  0  1  5 
0  1  7 


0  1  9 


0  1  9 
0  111 
0  3  4 
0  3  6 


VARNISHES,  &o. 


OILS.  Ac. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . 

,,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . 

„  in  pipes  . 

,,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . . .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar . per  barrel  1 12  0 

Per  gallon. 
£  8.  d. 

Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  . . .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Palo  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . . 

Extra  Palo  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . • 

Brunswick  Black  . . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


014  0 


016  0 
018  0 
1  1  0 
018  0 
1  4  0 
012  0 
010  6 


0  9  0 
0  8  6 
016  0 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER”  (PubllBhed  Weekly) 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  sny  part  of  the  United 

aarauaaagnaiBWa^a; 

BUILDER,"  Cstherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  Mid  the  SUBFEBS,  to 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s. per  amramjf 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (IS  numbers),  can 
receiving  «  The  Builder  ’’  by  Friday  Mornings  Pott. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,  mu!l” L...* 

not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— f#nmj 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  dv  we 
architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  p 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  a 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  wWch  the  loww 
Tender  is  under  1002.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  ca.es 
and  for  special  reasons.]  . . 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepts 

ABERYSTWYTH. — For  compieting  the  nave  wd 
building  a  tower  at  St.  Michael  s  Chur  . 
Nicholson  &  Hartree,  architects,  Hereford . 
Stephens,  Treasure  & 

Bastow,  & 

Co . £7,808  7  11 

E.E.  Jenkins  7,300  7  6 
•  7,236  2  6 

6,754  5  9 
6,636  11  10 


Jones&Lewis 
E.  Owen  . . 
C.  Cooke  . . 
J.  &  W.  Ed¬ 
wards  .... 
B  e  a  v  e  n  & 


« ! 

L.  Bearne  . .  5,977  *  » 


['.  Smith  . .  6,94' 


Humphrys  & 
Williams, 
Aberyst¬ 
wyth:' 


wvuii  -•  5,672  14  9 
G.  Batlibone  5,643  17  6 


&  Co..---  M32  0  0 


Edward  Bros.  6,076  0  0  , 

j  Modified  tender  accepted. 

ALNWICK.— For  storfSSS  Purveyor! 
strict  Council.  Mr.  G.  Wilson.  1  own 


District  Council.  — 

Alnwick.  Quantities  by  Surveyor 
For  Storage  Tank,  capacity  . 

■7  o  11  0  . .  £80., 

J.  Whinham,  Alnwick* . *. 

For  4-in.  Water  Main  Extension,  130  jw  J# 
Reaveil  Bros.,  Alnwick*  0  mneh3-in. 

For  Three  Street-watering  SUmdposts  a 

Main.  _  j  3  M  31 
Reaveil  Bros.,  Alnwick*  _  , 

AUDLEM.— For  alteration  of  hunting  sta 

house-lane,  for  Baron  vpd  Truwe  ^  ^ 

Matthews,  architect, Parr sBanL^  Qresty  ....  £590  0 


J.  Williams  &  Sons  £730  0 

S.  Manley  .  665  0 

Wright  &  Son  . .  600  0 
Cox  &  Vaughan..  598  0 
Wocd  &  Sons  . .  590  0 

T.  Healey  .  590  0 


T.  L-  Kendal . . 

W-  Mould,  Trent-  ^  1() 
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,,TD«TnKB.— For  new  drainage  and  additional 

ALVEKSTOh.  g  Home>  ciayhall-lane,  Alver- 

Holman  &  Goodrham,  architects,  6, 
stoke.  £TJk.  London,  E.C. 


B.  Ugh*  &  Son 
T.  E.  Gibbons.... 
E.  KswaaghSto. 
j,  S.  Kimberley . . 

liar  &  Son . 

W.  Dugan  . 

j, Hunt  •••••••• 

G,  Hughes,  Wo- 
kingham*  ■••• 


2,790  0  0 

2,000  0  n 
2,405  18 
2.373  0 
2,348  0 
2,268  16 
2,069  0 


Oak- 

Palings. 

Grano¬ 

lithic 

Paving. 

Extra  for 
Portland 

Cement. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

38  0  C 

165  0  C 

35  0  0 

170  0  0 

109  10  0 

27 

57  0  0 

200  0  0 

34 

25  0  0 

164  O  0 

43 

45  0  C 

194  5  0 

50  18  0 

128  0  0 

76  0  01190  15  0 

27 

1UUANFOED. — For  building  a  pair  01  BBim-ueaeuw 
llj tlirvi.il,  for  the  Key.  nM  Pntcherd.  Mr. 
D  Jenkins,  architect.  Llandilo . 

D  Bevan  John,  TirydaU,  Ammanford*  . .  £620 

niNRTTRY  —  For  a  wrought-iron  unclimbable  fence 
,tB4e  Cemetery,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  N.  H. 
LJg,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Banbury 
v  F  Neal,  West-street,  Grims-  s.  d. 

toy,  Banbury*  .  6  2  Per  Yd-  run- 

RR0KENHAM.— For  making-up  Fairfield,  Durban, 
Betaont  and  Florence  roads,  for  the  Urban  District 

9£X±  SpS Rs&Son  £1,867 
ff.Srfe. L917  1  J.  Mowlem  &  Co. . .  1,833 

BOSTON  (Lincolnshire). —For  sewerage  works,  for  the 
rrhan  District  Council.  Mr.  James  Rowell,  engineer. 
Church-lane,  Boston.  Quantities  by  the  engineer 

B. Fisher _ £7,254  2  4 

W.C.  Sample  0,699  8  1 
Johnson  & 

Langley  ..  6,538  12  6 
J,  W.  Deane  5,242  10  4 
Bower  Bros.  .  4,8  J1  1  8 
Langley, 

Hardy,  &  •  „ 

Johnson  ..  4,738  0  0 


Langley  & 

W  e  stmore- 
land.Kirton, 

nr.  Boston*  £4,373  0  0 
H.  H.  Barry  .  4,362  8  2 
E.  Tabor  ....  3,972  3  5 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For  structural  alterations  and 
additions  to  Burwood  Glen,  St.  Stepliens-road,  for  Mr. 
A,  Hedley.  Mr.  Philip  Sturdy,  architect,  4,  Clarendon- 
buildings,  Bournemouth  : — 

D,  Drake . i . .  £998  I  Miller  &  Sons . £925 

Hoare .  987  |  F.  Hoare  &  Sont  . .  650 

CHATHAM.— For  46  lineal  yds.  of  wrought-iron 
fencing,  Railway-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  C. 
Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham  : — 

per  yd.  lin.  per  yd.  lin. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

19  9  I  E.  J.  Baybonld  & 

19  4  Co..  Ltd.,  Work- 

15  0  ington* . .  10  9 

11  9  I 


R  Littlewood  . . 

C.  H.  Parker  . . 

W.  Saunders. . . 

J.  Collis  . 

COBHAM.— For  the  erection  of  Sandroyd  school, 
Cobham,  Surrey,  for  Messrs.  C.  P.  Wilson  and 
W.  M.  Hornby.  Messrs.  Treadwell  &  Martin,  architects, 
Charing  Cross  House,  29a,  Charing  Cross-road,  London , 
W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Williams  Mellor,  17, 
i-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. : — 


- 

Est.  1. 

The 

School 

Build¬ 

ings. 

Est.  2. 

Chapel. 

Est.  3. 

SSc 
1ai2  ca 

•s&i 

si§ 

Total 

£ 

•£ 

£ 

£ 

Ashby  Bros . 

17,470 

1,800 

764 

20,034 

W.Johnson&Co.,Ltd. 

16,550 

1,700 

700 

18,950 

F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs  . . 

16,420 

1,660 

710 

18,790 

Hollida  v  &  Green- 

16,001 

1,769 

759 

18,529 

wood,  Ltd . 

Martin  Wells  &  Co., 

15,649 

1,600 

700 

17,949 

Ltd . 

15,050 

1,600 

650 

17,300 

DITCHLING  (Sussex). — For  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  works,  for  the  Chailey  Rural  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  &  Nichols,  engineers,  11,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.: — 

Norman  &  Burt,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. .  £3,330 

ETWALL.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Council 
schools,  for  the  Managers.  Mr.  A.  Eaton,  architect  and 
surveyor,  6,  St.  James’-street,  Derby.  Quantities  by 
the  architect:— 

W  alker  & 

Slater .  £1,450  0  0 

Warner  Bros.  1,443  0  0 
Ford  &  Co.  . .  1,399  0  0 
Brown  &  Son  1,398  0  0 
Derby  Builders  1,391  0  0 

Bakewell  _  1,363  0  0 

Liggins  .  1,356  0  0 

Pegg  &  Bailey, 

Derby*  ....  1,265  7  9 


Radford  „ 

Greaves....  £1,892  0  0 

™on .  1,580  0  0 

Goodwin  ....  1,579  0  0 
Parker* Son..  1,529  0  0 
Dickinson  ....  1,528  0  0 

wood .  1,500  0  0 

Kershaw  ....  1,500  0  0 
Walker  &  Son  1,465  0  0 
wattle .  1,460  0  0 


L£k?D  (Y<>rk8).— For  erecting  a  pair  of  semi¬ 

detached  villa  residences,  for  Mr.  T.  Robinson.  Mr. 
n'  J-  Smaies,  architect,  6,  Flowergate,  Whitby. 

Quantities  by  the  architect-—  * 


SF3'.-t'-s"™7ro 

L  R.  Fletcher  2,780  0  0 
'  Ooverdale  & 

.  Longhorn..  2,764  16  0 
L  Braim  & 

80113 .  2,667  10  0 


J.  Harrison..  £2,484  15  0 
A.  Pulframan  2,395  10  0 
J.  G.  Porteous  2,325  9  7 
R.  Harland, 

Whitby*  . .  2,228  13  0 


EAST  BARNET. — For  making  up  roads  and  tar- 
paving  footways,  for  the  East  Barnet  Valley  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  H.  York,  Surveyor,  Council 
Offices,  Station-road,  New  Barnet : — 

Northumberland ■  road. 

Road-  Tar¬ 
making.  paving. 

E.  J.  Betts .  £980  ..  — 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  937  . .  £125 

J.  Jackson .  915  . .  — 

Grounds  &  Newton .  907  . .  147 

T.  Adams,  Wood  Green  j _  785*  ..  ,281 

Vickers  &  Field .  —  ..  127 

Goddard  &  Co .  —  ..  119 

J.  Smart  &  Son .  —  ..  109* 

Capel-road. 

Grounds  &  Newton  .  1,295  ..  162 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  1,268  ..  147 

J.  Jackson . 1,243  ..  — 

E.  J.  Betts .  1,158  ..  — 

T.  Adams  .  1,041  ..  165 

Vickers  &  Field .  —  ..  149 

Goddard  <fc  Co .  —  . .  136 

J.  Smart  &  Son . —  ..  129 

St.  Wilfrid’ 8-road. 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  389  ..  39 

Grounds  &  Newton .  375  . .  40 

E.  J.  Bett3  .  338  . .  — 

J.  Jackson .  309  . .  — 

T.  Adams  .  306*  . .  37 

Vickers  &  Field .  —  ..  31 

Goddard  &  Co .  —  . .  31 

J.  Smart  &  Son .  —  . .  30* 

Crescent-road. 

W.  Griffiths  A  Co .  2,657  . .  233 

Grounds  &  Newton .  2,468  . .  257 

E.  J.  Betts .  2,308  ..  — 

J.  Jackson .  2,202  . .  — 

T.  Adams  .  2,027*  . .  254 

Vickers  &  Field .  —  ..232 

Goddard  &  Co .  —  . .  208 

J.  Smart  &  Son  .  —  ..  197* 


GRIMSBY. — For  annual  supplies  for  ensuing  muni¬ 
cipal  year,  viz.,  April  1st,  1905,  to  March  31st,  1906. 
Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  Borough  Engineer  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  :  — 

Basalt  Macadam :  Johnston  Bros.,  79,  Mark-lane, 
London,  E.C. 

Frodingham  Slag  :  Dawber,  Townsley,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
River  Head,  Grimsby. 

Chalk :  W.  S.  Birch  &  Sons,  Melton  Ross,  Lincolnshire. 
4  in.  by  4  in.  by  4  in.  Granite  Setts  :  Enderby  aDd 
Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.,  Narborough, 
Leicestershire. 

9  in.  by  6  in.  by  3£  in.  Granite  Setts  and  Kerbs  :  J.  F. 

Shackleton  &  Son,  Goole,  Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire  Kerbing  and  Channeling :  J.  F.  Shackleton  & 
Son,  Goole,  Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire  Flags :  Moulsons  &  Mellors,  Ltd.,  Otley-road, 
Bradford. 

Lime  and  Cement :  Simons  &  Welsh,  Ltd.,  Grimsby. 
Drainage  Pipes,  etc.  :  Simons  &  Welsh,  Ltd.,  Grimsby. 
Brushes :  C.  Shephard  &  Son,  168,  Freeman-street, 
Grimsby. 

Paints,  Oils,  etc.  :  Raines,  Porter,  Seddon,  Ltd.,  328, 
Wincolmlee,  Hull. 

Plumber’s  and  GasfUter’s  Work :  J.  R.  Cole,  67,  Freeman- 
street,  Grimsby. 

Ironmongery :  A.  Cook,  1 7,  Old  Market-place,  Grimsby. 
Timber :  Marshall,  Knott,  &  Barker,  Ltd.,  Victoria- 
street,  Grimsby. 

GRIMSBY. — Tradesmen  appointed  for  ensuing  year, 
viz.,  April  1,  1905,  to  March  31.  1906.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert 
Whyatt,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

Joiner  :  W.  S.  Beales,  92,  Convamore-road,  Grimsby. 
Bricklayer :  S.  Cartledge,  58,  Sixhills-street,  Grimsby. 
Slaters:  T.  Shaw  &  Co.,  144,  Welholme-road,  Grimsby. 
Ironfounders :  W.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  69.  Cleethorpe- 
road,  Grimsby  ;  and  Mrs.  Seaman,  17,  South  St. 
Mary’s  Gate,  Grimsby. 

Painter :  L.  Towle,  10,  Maude-street,  Grimsby. 

HOUNSLOW. — For  making-up  Argyle  -  road,  for 
Heston  and  Isleworth  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  P.  G. 
Parkman,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Hounslow : — 


T.  Watson,  jun . £495 

F.  Thacker  .  458 

Neave  &  Son  .  458 

F.  Hoffman .  455 

T.  Adams .  426 


R.  W.  Swaker . £414 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd.  409 

E.  lies,  jun .  395 

Harvey  Bros .  393 

H.D.Bowyer,  Slough*  379 


HOUNSLOW. — For  constructing  1,180  yds.  of  15-in. 
stormwater  sewer,  etc.,  in  Staines-road,  for  the  Heston 
and  Isleworth  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  P.  G.  Park- 
man,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow  :- 


,  £2,185 
1,889 
1,771 
1,720 
1,601 
1,534 
1,494 


E.  lies,  jun . £1,455 

H.  D.  Bowyer _  1,418 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co., 

Ltd .  1,363 

T.  Chapman, 

Hounslow* _  1,335 


Neave  &  Son. . . 

Harvey  Bros.  . 

F.  Hoffman  . . . 

T.  Watson,  jun 
F.  Thacker  . . . 

T.  Adams . 

R.  W.  Swaker  . 

HOVE. — For  underground  urinal  in  Blatchington- 
road.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor : — 

J.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Church-road,  Hove*  ....  £496 

LENWADE  (Norfolk). — For  erecting  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel.  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott,  architect,  24, 
Castle-meadow,  Norwich : — 

R.  W.  Riches,  Postwich,  Norwich*..  £293  5  9 

LLANDEBIE. — For  building  a  dwelling-house  at 
Morfa,  Thornhill,  for  Mr.  Morgan  George,  Penrhiwceiber. 
Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo  : — 

D.  Davies,  Brynawel,  Ffairfach,  Llandilo*..  £312 

LLANDEBIE. — For  building  a  dwelling-house  at 
Penygroes,  for  Mr.  Theophilus  Evans.  Blaen-yr-orfa- 
Ganol,  Llandebie.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo 
J.  Evans,  15,  Saddler-street,  Landore,  Swansea* . .  £246 

LLANDEBIE. — For  building  a  dwelling-house  at 
Penygroes,  for  Mr.  Rees  Jones,  Castelbyngiil,  Llandebie. 
Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo  : — 

L.  Davies,  Penygroes,  Llandebie* ....  £297  10 

LLANDILO. — For  a  vicarage  at  Maesteilo,  for  the 
Misses  Mansel.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo  : — 

J.  Thomas,  Maesteilo,  estimated  cost  £700. 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE’S  TENDERS. 
For  Painting  and  Cleaning  Schools  During 
Easter  Holidays, 

Battersea,  Holden-street  ( Cleaning  Interior). 


R.  S.  Ronald _ £365 

R.  A.  Jewell  ....  354 

E.  B.  Tucker _  317 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  237  _ 
E.  Triggs  .  213  0 


E.  Flood . £210  10 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Bcllevue- 
road,  Wands¬ 
worth-common*  208  0 


Bermondsey,  Townsend-street  (Painting  Interior). 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  . .  £492  ~  ~ 

H.  J.  Williams  ....  447 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  .  381 
H.  L.  Holloway  ....  369 

E.  Triggs  .  362 

Bethnal  green,  N.E.,  Bonnor-street  (Painting  Interior). 


W.  Sayer  &  Son _ £360 

E.  Proctor  &  Son  . .  351 
H.  Groves,  Stockwell- 
street,  Greenwich*  335 


H.  Bouneau  ....  £388  10 
J.  F.  Holliday  . .  373  0 

J.  Stewart .  368  6 

Turnbull  &  Son  . .  306  0 

A.  W.  Derby _  292  0 

Bethnal-green,  S.W.,  Wilmot-street  (Painting  Interior ), 


W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  £286  O 
A.  J.  Sheffield, 

218,  East  India- 
road,  Poplar* . .  249  O 


J.  Haydon  &  Sons  £439  12 
H.  Willmott  ....  415  2 
Woollaston  Bros., 

22,  Rockmead- 
road,  South 
Hackney* _  316 


J.  Stewart . £569  0 

J.  F.  Holliday  . .  518  0 

H.  Bouneau  _  500  0 

A.  E.  Symes _ .  460  0 

A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  445  0 

Barrett  &  Power  440  0 

CamberweU,  N.,\llderton-road  (Painting  Interior). 

H.  Line  . £410  0  1  W.  Brown  &  Sons  £247  8 

Lathey  Bros .  339  O  S.  Musgrove,  90, 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  330  0  Amersham-vale, 

E.  Proctor  &  Son  255  0  |  New=cross*  ....  232  12 

Chelsea,  Watton-street  (Painting  Interior). 

C.  F.  Kearley. . . .  £197  0  I  J.  R.  Sims,  58  and 

Lole  &  Co .  189  15  60,  Horseferry- 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  176  0  road,  West- 

W.  King  &  Son..  157  0|  minster*  ....  £138  O 

Clapham,  Belleville-road  (Painting  Interior). 


W.  Read  . £499 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  498 

Hudson  Bros .  475 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  466 


J.  Carmichael . £^ 65 

430 
409 
379 


R.  S.  Ronald 

R.  A.  Jewell  . 

E.  Flood  . 

J.  Garrett  &  Son,  17, 
Balham-hill*  .... 
Greenwich,  Halstow-road  (Painting  Interior). 
R.Woollaston  & 

Co . £265  0  0 

W.  Banks  _  247  0  0 

W.  Hayter  & 

Son .  243  10  0 

E.  Proctor  & 

Son .  240  0  0 

Holborn,  Saffron-hill  (Painting  Interior). 

T.  L.  Green  ....  £395  0 

T.  Cruwys .  330  0 

W.  Densham  & 

Sons  .  297  0 

W.  Brown  &  Sons  249  12 

W.  Chappell  _  220  0 

Islington,  W.,  Giffonl-street.  (Painting  Interior). 
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H.  Groves _ £228  0  0 

S.  Musgrove  ..  227  3 '6 

C.  G.  Jones  . .  220  16  0 
W.  J.  Howie,  37, 
Blackheath- 
road,  Green-  .  . 

wich*  .  195  0  0 


Belcher  &  Co., Ltd.  £195  15 
F.W.  Harris  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Albion 
Works,  Barns- 
bury*  . .  179  *0 


L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  £856 

G.  S.  8.  Williams  & 

Son  . 

Stevens  Bros . 

H.  Bouneau . 

A.  Porter . 

Barrett  &  Power. . . . 


819 


620 


Marchant  &  Hirst  . .  £594 
Patman  &  Fothering- 

ham,  Ltd .  535 

W.  Chappell  .  520 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Albion 
Works,  Barnsbury*  517 


Norwood,  Effra-parade  (Cleaning  Interior). 

Rice  &  Son .  £201 

W.  Read  .  J99 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  _  199 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd . .  197 

J.  Garrett  <ft  Son  . .  197 


Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  £194 

J.  F.  Ford  .  193 

W.  Smith  &  Son, 
Eldon  Works,  Har- 
leyford-road,  Ken- 
nington*  .  189 


Wandsioorth,  Warple-way  (Painting  Interior  of  Old 
School,  and  Cleaning  Interior  of  Enlargement). 


Hudson  Bros.  . .  £545 
Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  631  0 

W.  Read .  528  0 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London)  Ltd.  .  508  0 

R.  A.  JeWell  _  403  0 

Finsbury.  C.,  White  Lion-street  (Additional  Lavatory 
Accommodation). 


J.  &  M.  Patrick..  £398  O 
J.  Carmichael  . .  397  0 
R.  S.  Ronald  ....  380  0 
W.  Hof  nett,  17, 

Ho  ughton-  street, 

Strand* .  370  15 


J.  Peattie . £174 

M.  Pearson . 

McCormick  &  Sons 
G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son 


154 
..  147 


Stevens  Bros . £145 

F.  Bull .  133 

Barrett  &  Power. . . .  133 
R.  P.  Beattie,  191, 
Victoria-street*  . .  127 


Norwood,  Elm-court  Residential  School  for  Blind 
Children. 

J.  Garrett  & 


H.  L.  Hollo¬ 
way  . £2,890  0  0 

Enness  Bros.  2,692  6  0 
J.  F.  Ford  . .  2,633  0  0 
Lathey  Bros.  2,577  0  0 
W.  Downs  ..  2,569  0  0 
J.  Appleby  & 

80ns .  2,458  0  0 

W.Akers&Co.  2,403  0  0 
J.&C.  Bowyer  2,379  0  0 
Spencer,  San¬ 
to,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  2,369  0  0 

W.  J.  Mitchell 
&  Son  .... 

W.  Johnson  & 

Co.,  Ltd. 


2,340  0  0 
2,278  11  9 


£2,268  0  0 

E.  P.  Bulled 

&  Co .  2,267  0  0 

E.  Triggs _  2,250  0  0 

J.  Maryland  & 

Sons .  2,224  0  0 

J.  Smith  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  2,211  0  0 
T.  D.  Leng  . .  2,174  0  0 

Holliday  & 

Greenwood, 

Ltd.,Lough- 
borough- 
pk..  Works, 

Brixton*  ..  2,169  0  0 


[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these  tenders 
is  £2,300.] 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  factory  premises  at 
Montford-place,  Kennington,  for  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros., 
Ltd.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tribe,  architect,  120,  Clapham-road, 
S.W. : — 

G.  Brittain  . £1,495  I  Hibberd  Bros.,  Ltd.  £1,450 

G.  Hoare  &  Sons  . .  1,489  F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs. .  1,423 

W.  Smith  &  Son  . .  1,475  Rice  &  Son* .  1,333 

J.  Parsons .  1,474  1 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  311. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

.  Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

•Plans  for  Public  Elementary  School  . 

•Proposed  Technical  Institute  . 

Swindon  Education  Committee. . . . 
Rochester  Corporation . 

5  per  cent,  commission . 

50,  20,  and  10  Guineas . . ! 

April  14 
May  15 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Mortuary  and  Urinal,  Portugal-place,  Wallsend  .... 

,  Tramway  Castings,  etc . 

Road  Materials  . •  •  •  •  •  •  -  -  •  • 

Engine  &  Boiler  Houses,  Chimney  &  Setting  Boilers 

Water  Closets  and  Urinal  in  Cemetery  Grounds  .... 

Road  Material . ■  ■ . -•••••• - 

Laying-out,  etc..  Playground  at  Moncrieff  street  . . 

Residence  at  Livermead,  Torquay  ; . 

Steel  Superstructure  of  Bridge  at  Bristol . 

Scavenging . ••••••••  •  •  •  ••••”•' . 

Broken  Limestone  and  Granite  Metalling . 

Materials . . . •••—•• . 

•Roadmaking,  Sewering,  and  Paving  Works . 

Granite  and  Slag . 

Carting . 

House,  Garbity,  N.B.. . 

Motor  First-Aid  Machine . 

Motor  Fire  Engine . 

Extension  Fire-Escape  Ladder . 

2,200  lineal  yds.  of  Pipe  Sewer,  Ballyholme . 

'  Two  Public  Lavatories . ............. . 

Painting,  etc.,  of  Gwernllwyn  Chapel,  Dowlais  - 

Materials  and  Construction  for  Permanent  Way,  etc.. 

•Office  Accommodation  at  Paddington  Station,  W.  . . 

•  Wooi  Paving . . . . . . 

Pair  Semi-Detached  Villa  Residences,  etc..  Idle - 

Dressing  Shed,  Perseverance  Mills,  Wibsey  . 

Four  Deck  Spans  . . .  •  •  . . 

1  967  lineal  yds.  of  Steel  Wire  Tramway  Cable  .... 

'  New  Erecting  Shop,  Dewsbury-road,  Leeds . 

Whinstone  and  Slag  . 

Materials . 

Materials  . . 

Scavenging,  Normanton  . 

Scavenging,  Llttleover . 

Scavenging,  Sandiacre  . . . . . 

Chancel,  Parish  Church.  Abertillery  . 

Stabling  and  Wall,  Springfield,  Horsforth . 

Highway  Tenders  . 

'  lettfn g  B ack  W alls  at  Wilbrahain-roa’d  Extension. . 

« Hot- Water  Heat.  Apparatus,  Moriah  Chap.,  Ynystawe 

Hau.ing  Stone  to  Danygraig  . . 

Enlarging  Dining  Hall  at  Whiston  Workhouse . 

Sewerage  Works  in  Dumers  Lane  District . 

Materials  and  Stores . 

3,000  tons  of  Whinstone . 

1.000  tons  of  Slag . •  • . .  •  ■  • :  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

li-ton  Lorry  Chains  for  Tower  Wags,  for  O  head  Wk. 

Road  Macadam . 

Materials . 

Materials . 

•  JoineryTor  Fitting-up  50  Cottages,  King’s  Dock  Wks. 
10-ton  Compound  Steam  Road  Roller,  etc.  ... ..... 

Catholic  Church  &  Presbytery.  King-st.,  Wellington 
Hospital,  Nurses’  Room,  etc.,  Pishill,  near  Henley.. 

Street  Works,  Victoria-street,  Trealaw  . . 

Private  Street  Works,  Rhys-street.  Trealaw . 

Street  Works,  Maosyffynon-road.  Trealaw  . . 

Street  Works,  Dyfoding-street,  Ystrad . 

,  Street  Works,  Porth  . . . ... .  ■  ■  . . 

'  Street  Works,  Bailey-street,  Ton  . . 

Street  Works,  Dumfries-street,  Treorchy . 

?tS.  Ironmongery, ‘etc! ,'  (Ele'ctric's'uppiy.etc. ,  Dept.) 

.  Private  Street  Works,  Clifton-street . 

Road  Materials  . .--•••••. . 

Deep  Lift  Mine  Pumping  Engine  •  •  -  •  . . 

Parish  Institute  for  St.  David  s,  Exeter  . 

Road  Material  and  Cartage . .  ■  •  •  -  - . 

Allprations  to  Vagrant  Wards,  Union  Workhouse  . . 
Alters. .'etc. .Ferndale  Work.  Men’s  Conservative  Club 

Stone  Crushing  . 

Granite - ....  . . 

Granite . . 

Materials  ••;••••••••  r * . 

Road  Materials,  etc.  ... . .  . 

Farmhouse,  Woodleighv. .  •  •  •  - . -v  w  • 

Fifty  Cottages.  Danygraig,  Swansea  (Laoour) . 

Chapel  at  Ahcrtridwr  . 

Enlargement  of  West  Bank  Council  School . 

S  Houses‘,' '  WhlleMl.'HiPpratoime' ! ! .  1 . 

Extension  of  Cuclworth  Engine-Shed . 

Stores  and  Repairs . . 

Condensing  Plant  •••••• . 

Stores . . . . .  ' 

■5!L^oi  ^Bridces— Steelwork  Contract . . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


The  Corporation  . 

Birmingham  Works  Committee.. 

Claypole  R.D.C . 

Bury  Guardians  . 

Frome  U.D.C.  . 

Armley  Burial  Board  . 

Maidstone  U.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Mr.  B.  W.  Stedham . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Caerphilly  U.  D.C . 

do. 

Maldon  R.D.C . 

Bromley  Borough  Council . 

Northamptonshire  C.C . . 


Mr.  Dean  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 


Bangor  U.D.C.  , 


Derby  Tramways  Committee.. 


East  India  Railway  Co . 

Mat'ock  U.D.C . 

Hathorn,  Davey,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Easingwold  R.D.C . 

Oldham  Surveyors  Committee  .... 

Rochdale  Corporation . 

Shardlow  R.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Leeds  Workpeople's  Conval't.  Home 

Hereford  R.D.C . 

Burslem  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Corporation . 


Prescot  Guardians  . 

Radcliife  U.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  .... 

Bridlington  R.D.C . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Brixham  U.D.C . . 

Peterborough  City  Council . 

Little  Woolton  U.D.C . 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C... 

Bi-diop  of  Shrewsbury . 

Henley  <fc  Wallingford  Jt.  Hos.  Board 
Rhondda  U.D.C . 


G.  Hollings.  Borough  Surveyor,  Corporation  Offices,  Wallsend  . . 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House.  Birmingham  . 

C.  D.  M.  Trinder,  District  Surveyor,  Brant  Broughton,  Newark 

A.  Hopkinson,  Architect,  15.  Agur-street,  Bury . 

F.  W.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Frome  . 

Registrar  at  Cemetery,  Hill  Top,  Armley  . 

T.  F.  Bunting.  Borough  Surveyor,  Fair  Meadow,  Maidstone _ 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  64,  Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow 

No.  23,  Market-street,  Torquay . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  London  . 

A.  O.  Harpur,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Caerphilly . 

do. 

E.  J.  Ennals,  Surveyor,  6,  Market-hill,  Maldon,  Essex . 

Borough  Engineer,  Bromley,  Kent  . 

C.  S.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Northampton . 

do. 

10.  Seafield-square,  Rothes . 

Chief  Officer  Fire  Brigade,  Central  Fire  Station,  Ingram-st.,  Glasg'w 


E.  L.  Wood3,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bangor,  Co.  Down 

do. 

M.  Lloyd,  54,  Mary-street,  Dowlais  . 

J.  Ward.  Borough  Surveyor.  Derby . 

T.  P.  Wilmshurst,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Derby  . 

Engineer’s  Office,  Paddington  Station,  W . 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

J.  Harper  Bakes,  Architect,  Calverley-chbrs.,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds 
Bravshaw  &  Dixon,  Architects,  etc.,  Bowling  Old-lane,  Bradford 

C.  W.  Young,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

C.  P.  Foster,  Tramway  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Matlock . 

S.  E.  Smith.  F.R.I.  B.A..  12,  South-parade,  Leeds . 

F.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Clerk,  Easingwold . 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Oldham . 

T.  B.  Ball.  Manager,  Gasworks,  Rochdale  . 

J.  W.  Newbold,  Clerk,  Becket-street,  Derby  . 


do. 
do. 

C.  Tel  ford- Evans,  Architect,  8,  Queen-street,  Cardiff  . . 

J.  Harper  Bakes,  Aichitect.  Calverley-chbrs.,.  Victoria-sq-,  Leeds 

H.  F.  Froggatt,  Surveyor,  White  Cross-road,  Hereford . 

F.  Bettany,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Burslem . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . 

J.  W.  Hopkins,  Ynystawe,  Clydach-on-Tawe  . 

Topham,  Jones,  &  Railton,  King’s  Dock  Works,  Swansea  . 

J.  Gandy,  Architect,  Masonic-buildings,  St.  Helens  . 

W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Itadcliffe  . 

Superintendent  Irish  Lights  Stores,  Kingstown,  Ireland  . 

J.  S.  Simpson,  Clerk,  Long-lane,  Bridlington . 

do. 

J.  Dalrymple,  46,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  . 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices.  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

J.  L.  Arlidge,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Brixham  . 

J.  W.  Walshaw.  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Peterborough ....... . 

It.  Simmons,  Surveyor.  Grange-lane.  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool  .. 

Topham,  Jones.  &  Railton,  King’s  Dock  Works,  Swansea  . 

M.  Warren,  Clerk,  Park  House,  Cardiff  . . 

Myles  Morley,  Architect.  Charlton  Hou=e.  Church-st.,  Wellington 
C.  Clements,  Surveyor,  36,  Market-place,  Henley-on-Thames  .... 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondia . 

do.  .  . 


do. 


do. 

do. 

Leek  U.D.C . 

Ipswich  Corporation  . 

Alderley  Edge  U.D.C, . 

Driffield  R.D.C.  . 

Huddersfield  Corporation  . . . 

Repton  R.D.C . 

Derby  Guardians  ; . 


Gower  RD  C.  . . 

Ramsey  U.D.C . 

East  Grinstead  U.D.C . 

Waterloo-with-Seaiorth  U.D.C. . . . 
Gillingham. Town  Council  . 


Gateshead  Corporation  _ ... 

Widnes  Education  Committee  .. 
East  and  West  Molesey  U.D.C.. 

Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  ... 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Rathmines.and  Rathgar  U.D.C. 

Madras  Railway  Co.  . . 

Leeds  Gas  Committee  . . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 


W.  E.  Beachnm,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leek . 

F.  Ayton,  Engineer,  Constantine-road,  Ipswich . 

,  H.  Sheldon,  Council  Offices,  Alderley  Edge . 

.  T.  C.  Beaumont,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Driffield  . 

.  J.  W.  Schofield,  Waterworks  Manager,  Town  Hall,  Huddersneia 

Earbottle  Reed,  Architect,  12,  Castle-street,  Exeter . ■•••: 

.  T.  R.  Sidgwick,  Surveyor  of  Highways,  Repton,  Burton-on- ireM 

.  F.  C.  Coulthurst,  Architect,  4,  Alberc-street,  Derby  . 

At  the  Club  . . . • 

,  H.  J.  Ind,  Clerk,  Church-street,  Swansea . 

.  R.  F.  Serjeant,  Clerk,  Ramsey,  Hunts . . . 

.  W.  E.  Woollam,  Engineer  to  Council,  East  Grinstead  . 

.  F.  S.  Yates,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo . 

.  J.  L.  lledfern,  Borough  Engineer,  Coiporation  Offices,  Gillingi18111 

A.  Steere,  Architect.  Aveton  Gifford . 

Topham,  Jones,  &  Railton,  King’s  Dock  Works.  Swansea  . 

G.  A.  Lundie,  53,  Queemstreet,  Cardiff  . . 

.  N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead 

.  F.  U.  Holm-*,  Arch.,  Westminster-chbrs.,  1.  Crosshall-st.,  Liverpoo 

.  Surveyor.  District  Council  Offices,  East  Molesey  . .  . . 

Raymond  Berry,  Architect,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . 

.  R.  Pawley,  Engineer,  9,  Charlotte-street,  Hull  . 

.  Surveyor,  Ciuucil  Offices,  Sowerby  Bridge . . . 

.  G.  F.  Pilditch,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  RathmiDes . 

.  W.  H.  Cole.  1,  Broad-street-place,  Finsbury-circu3,  E.C . 

.  R.  n.  Townsley,  Gas  Offices,  East-parade,  Leeds  . . . 

.  Company’s  District  Engineer,  3,  Germiston-street,  Glasgow . 


do. 

. .  do. 
Mar.  23 


Mar.  21 
do. 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


.  Terhinff  etc..  New  Road,  etc.,  Ynysybwl . . 
(g  fnd  Dwelling-House,  Park-place,  Tredegar. . 

gSfworW- . : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : 

Jfwato  Mains,  etc.  (Waterworks  to  Woolacombe) 

.VhjtioDs  to  Cottages.  Seaton  Burn  . 

(Soi  Semi-detached  Villas,  Ovenden . 

•Steam  Water  Heatersl . 

Surface  tondenser, ' etc. "  (Electric  Lighting) . 

Sine  Eoad  Material . 

S£  Colliery  (iifmiii  Mo*  Haiixiey . 

•Rrnni’h  Library,  Lille- road  . •  •  •  . . 

,S!  House  for  Children  in  Acton-lane . 

, glop  Dust,  Water  Vans,1  and  Water  Cart . 

Bfc:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Drain  pipes.- . ; ;;;;;  ;;;;;; ;;; ;;;;; ;; 

•Mirations,  etc.’,  Medical  Superintendent’s  Ho.,  8.E. 

Catting  Macadam^. 

ESion™  Tower',  St. 'Peter’s’  Church.  Hereford 

Fipmentarv  Schools,  Frenches-road,  Redhill  . 

Concrete  Service  Tank  (56,000  gals.),  Rishworth  Moor 

Painting  Old  Market  Hall.  Shrewsbury . 

Painting  Bandstand  and  Seats  in  the  Quarry  . 

Flfctric  Wiring  of  4  New  Infirm.  Blocks,  Withington 
Bridge  over  Kiver  Bogie  at  Smithston,  near  Gartly 

Lanier-road  Works..... . 

200  Electric  Tramway  Cars . 

Font-wheeled  Ambulance . 

St’ware Pipe  Sew.  (300  yds).  Polhill-rd.,  Dunton  Green 

Brick-built  Gasholder  Tank . 

•Hot-water  Heating  Appar.  at  Gore  Farm,  nr.  Dirtf  ird 
•Tar-raving,  Iron  Fencing,  and  Piers . 

Iron  Pipe  Sower  under  Canal  at  Slattocks  . 

Free  Library,  Batley . . 

Filter  House  and  Meter  House,  “Heath"  Filter  Beds 

•Smallpox  Hospital  at  Crotton  Heath  Wood . 

Materials . 

Hoad  Metalling  . 

Electric  Power  Generating  and  Lighting  Plant . 

•Painting,  etc.,  at  Ladywell  Workhouse,  S.E . 

Mixed  School  at  Abertaf.  Abercynon . 

3-Manual  Organ.  Ebenezer  P.M.  Church,  Morlcy. . . . 

Church  at  Wilsill,  near  Pateley  Bridge . 

Washing  Machine,  etc.,  at  Workhouse  . 

Widening,  etc,.  Blatherwycke  Bridge . 

•Erection  of  Public  Library  . 

Alters,  it  Improvements  to  Property  at  Heighington 

Thirty-eight  Houses  at  Old  Penshaw  . 

Closing  Breach  at  Shottisham  Creek . 

Making-up  Do  La  Warr-road  (part  of) . 

Sewer,  Highflcld-road  . 

Three  Houses.  Catcliffe . . . 

•Assembly  Hall  and  Classroom,  Enfield . 

•Semi-detached  Houses,  Purley,  Surrey  . . 

•Lecture  Hall,  etc.,  Hanwell . 


Mountain  Ash  U.D.C.  , 


Nuneaton  and  Chilvers  Coton  U.D.C. 

Southwick  U.D.C . 

Ilfracombe  U.D.C.  . . 

Mr.  T.  Gibson  . 


Chelsea  Guardians  . 

Gainsborough  U.D.C . 

Great  Yarmouth  Corporation . 

Sutton  (Surrey)  U.D.C . 

Cannock  R.D.C . 

Oxford  Corporation . 

Northumberland  Educiition  Comm. 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Willesden  Guardians  . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

St.  Mellons  R.D.C . 

Chatham  Town  Council . . . 

do. 

Gravesend  Corporation  . 

Southwark  Union . 

Cheshire  C.C . 

Herne  Bay  U.D.C . 


Borough  of  Reigato  Education  Com. 

Rishworth  U.D.C . 

Shrewsbury  Estates  Committee .... 
do. 

Sandwich  Corporation . 

Chorlton  Guardians . 

Aberdeen  C.C . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Birmingham  Tramways  Committee 

Leeds  Guardians  . . 

Sevenoaks  R.D.C . 

Mitch’ m  &  Wimb’on  Dis.  Gas  Lt.  Co. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Hove  Corporation . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Middleton  Corporation  . 

Corporation  . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Bromley*  Beckenham  Jt.  Hos.  Bd. 

Worsley  U.D.C . 

St.  Mellons  R.D.C . 

Trustees  of  Clyde  Navigation . 

Bermondsey  Guardians  . 

Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . 


W.  G.  Thomas,  Architect,  Public.  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

W.  S.  Williams,  Architect,  Tredegar . 

F.  C.  Cook,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton  . 

G.  W.  Warr,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Southwick  . . 

O.  M.  Prouse,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe . ’ 

J.  G.  Crone,  21,  Grainger-street  West,  Newcastle . . ' 

W.  C.  Williams,  Architect.  29,  Southgate,  Halifax  . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  250,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W . 

S.  W.  Parker.  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Gainsborough  . . 

Preece  &  Cardew,  Engrs.,  8,  Queen  Anne’ s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
C.  Chambers-Smith,  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Sutton . 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Penkridgo,  Stafford . . 

W.  H.  White,  City  Engineer,  Oxford  . . 

J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  The  Moothall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Council’s  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

A.  Saxon  Snell,  Arch.,  22,  Southampton-bldgs.,  Chancery-la.,  W.C. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green . 

J.  Jones,  Little  Oak,  Rogerstone,  Newport,  Mon . ] 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham . .  ’ , . 


do. 


Leeds  Guardians  . 

Northamptonshire  C.C . 

Aberystwyth  Borough  Council  . 


East  Grinstead-  U.D.C. 


F.  T.  Grant,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gravesend  . 

G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  and  14,  King-street,  E.C . 

H.  F.  Bull,  County  Surveyor,  Chester  Castle,  Chester  . 

-F.  W.  J.  Palmer,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Herne  Bay  . 

Nicholson  &  Hartrec,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  Hereford  . 

Municipal-buildings,  Reigato,  Surrey . 

R.  Horsfall  &  Son,  Surveyors,  22a,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . . 
W.  Chappie  Eddowes,  Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury 

do. 

A.  J.  Firby,  Borough  Surveyor,  Sandwich  . 

G.  R.  Peers,  Engineer,  16,  John  Dalton-street.  Manchester . 

J.  Barron,  Engineer,  Central-chambers,  216,  Union-st.,  Aberdeen 

Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford . . 

A.  Baker,  254a,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham  . 

J.  H.  Ford,  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Offices,  South-parade,  Leeds  . 

A.  Fowler,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Longford,  Sovenoaks.  . . 

Offices  at  the  Works,  Mitcham,  Surrey  . . . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . . 

J.  Dalrymple,  46,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  . 

W.  Welbum,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Middleton  . 

W.  Haustock  &  Son,  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley . 

C.  H.  Priestley.  Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . 

J.  Ladds,  Architect,  93,  Pemberton-road,  Harringay,  N . 

J.  A.  Corson,  District  Offices,  Hilton-lane,  Walkden . 

I.  Thomas,  Union  Offices,  Queen’s  Hill,  Newport,  Mon . 

G.  H.  Baxter,  Engineer,  16,  Robertson-street,  Glasgow  . 

Guardians  Offices,  283,  Tooley-street,  S.E . 

W.  G.  Thomas,  Architect,  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

J.  Gott,  Gillroyd-parade,  Morley  . . 

Bland  &  Bown,  Architects,  North  Park-road,  Harrogate . 

J.  H.  Ford,  Clork,  Poor  Law  Offices,  South-parade,  Leeds  . 

C.  S.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hal],  Northampton . 

W.  G.  Payton,  84,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham . 

Mr.  Horton,  George  and  Dragon  Inn,  Heighington  . 

J.  Palliser,  Philadelphia,  Fence  Houses  . 

P.  Hay.  Bawdsey  Estate  Office,  Woodbridge.  3uffoIk  . 

W.  E.  Woollam,  Engineer  to  Council,  East  Grinstead  . 

do. 

.T.  P.  Earle,  Architect,  Norfolk- row,  Sheffield . 

Davidson  &  Philiipson,  148,  Aldersgatc-stroet,  E.C . 

H.  W.  Pratt,  Architect,  10,  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C . 

W.  G.  Tutt,  18,  Ironmonger-lane,  Choapside  . 


Mar.  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  28 
do. 

Mar.  29 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


April  ,3 
do. 

Aprl  4 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  5 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  .  6 
April  .7 
April  8 
April  10 
do.  . 
April  13 
April  15 
April  29 
jno  date, 
do. 

do. , 

dp. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

'  Application 
to  be  in 

•Clerk  of  Works  . 

•Building  Inspector . 

'Building  Surveyor . 

♦Three  General  Foremen . 

Chcrtsey  R.D.C . 

City  of  Coventry  . 1 

Tottenham  U.D.C .  1 

Sierra  Leone  Government  Railways  j 

32.  3s.  per  week . 

1302.  per  annum  . 

2002.  per  annum . 

302.  per  month  . 

....  Mar.  28 

Those  marked  with  an  [*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


TENDERS — Continued  from  page  309. 
LLANDILO. — For  a  dwelling-house  and  cottage,  with 
stable,  at  George,  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Jones,  Llandilo.  Mr.  D. 
Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo  : — 

W.  Evans,  Ammanford*  . £1,774  10 


LLANFYNYDD. — For  rebuilding  farm-houses  and 
out-buildings  on  Pantglas  Estate,  Carmarthenshire. 
Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo 

B.  Jenkins,  Brecon*  .  £1,525 


LONDON. — For  the  formation  of 

roads 

and 

sewers, 

Totterdown-  fields  Estate  (Section  C.),  for  ' 
County  Council : — 

the 

London 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  &  Co.  . . 

£9,224 

11 

8 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

6,706 

8 

1 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews . . 

6,602 

13 

11 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co . 

6,271 

18 

7 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

6,255 

0 

0 

T.  Adams  . 

6,136 

9 

11 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

6,100 

0 

0 

J.  C.  Truemall . 

6,068 

0 

0 

W.  Manders  . 

6,012 

14 

0 

W.  Shepherd . 

5,803 

7 

0i 

E.  lies,  jun . . 

5,433 

0 

0 

Langley,  Hardy,  &  Johnson _ 

5,411 

0 

0 

F.  J.  Coxhead  . 

O.  T.  Gibbons,  11,  Wallwood- 

4,781 

0 

0 

road,  Leytonstone  *  . 

4,746 

0 

0 

[The  estimate  comparable  with  the  Tenders  is  £6,120.] 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Greenmore 
Wharf,  for  the  Southwark  Borough  Council.  Mr. 
Arthur  Harrison,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall, 
Walworth-road,  S.E. : — 


Johnson  &  Co. 

£6,690 

0 

0 

W.  Wallis  . . 

£5,884 

0 

0 

6,417 

0 

0 

5,870 

0 

0 

Cliff,  Ford,  & 

G.  Neal  _ 

5,856 

0 

0 

6,374 

Holliday  & 
Greenwood, 

Burman  & 

Sons . 

6,290 

0 

0 

Ltd . 

5,816 

0  0 

J.  Hoare  & 

G.  Parker  . . 

5,790 

0 

0 

Son  . 

5,982 

0 

0 

F.  &  H.  F. 

J.  Marsland 

Higgs  .... 

5,790 

0 

0 

&  80ns .... 

5,979 

0  0 

L.  M.  Coles, 

W.  J.  Ren- 

Plymouth  f 

5,594 

18 

8 

shaw  .... 

5,891 

0 

0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  relief 
office,  Mary  Ann's-buildings,  Deptford,  for  the  Guardians 
of  Greenwich  Union.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Louis  Jacob, 
Globe-chambers,  493,  New  Cross-road,  S.E. 


J.  &  A.  Oldman 

E.  Mills . 

H.  L.  Holloway  . . 
C.  Castle  &  Son  . . 

F.  J.  Gorham  .... 

F.  W.  Western _ 

W.  Martin . 

Staines  &  Son  .... 


£1,063 

877 

847 

833 


W.  Lawrence  &  Son 

Hall  Bros . 

W.  Mills  . 

H.  Groves . 

A.  T.  Peyton  . . 

W.  Nash  . 

S.  D.  Leng  - 

Aldridge  &  Son 


765 

750 

727 


MAIDSTONE.— For  painting  work  to  the  interior  of 
the  public  swimming  bath,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Bunting,  Borough  Surveyor,  Maidstone  :• 


G.  Candler  . £147  5  2 
Cook  &  Son  . .  145  0  0 

C.  Walter  _  138  0  0 

J.  Sellick  &  Son  135  0  0 
Barden  &  Head  134  16  0 


H.  Goodwin  . .  £111  0  0 
A.  Hastie  ....  106  10  0 

M.  Batchelor  . .  103  15  0 

H.  J.  Smith  <ft 
Sons* .  98  0  0 


MANSFIELD  WOODHOUSE.— For  making-up  Park- 
treet,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  P.  Cook, 
lurveyor,  Leeming-chambers,  Mansfield  : — 

r.  Bennett _ £495  0  0  J.  Moran .  £353  19  8 

404  14  5  Foster  &  Aut- 

364  6  0  cliffe  .  331  17  0 

356  13  4  J.  Bradley -  304  6  0 

C.  Falcher  ....  292  0  0 


.  Lane  &  Son 
tiBhop  &  Son 
•egg  &  Bailey 


REDBOURN.— For  alterations  to  Cumberland 
Cottage.  Crown-street,  Redbourn,  Herts,  for  Mr.  F.  E. 
Hall.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Mence,  architect,  Town  Hall- 
chambers.  St.  Albans: —  „  .  ... 

Vail  &  Williamson  ..  £549  |  H.  Salisbury  &  Son, 

C.  Miskin  &  Sons  . .  535  |  Harpenden* . £449 
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REDBOURN. — For  the  erection  of  new  stables,  with 
‘  coachman’s  residence,  at  Redbourn,  Herts,  for  Mr.  F.  E. 
Hall.  Mr.  H.  F.  Mence,  architect,  Town  Hall- 
chambers,  St.  Albans : — 

H.  Salisbury  &  Son. .  £772  I  Boff  Bros.,  Park- 

C.  Miskin  &  Son _  700  street,  near  St. 

1  Albans*  .  £665 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  in 
■Peaumont-avenue.  St.  Albans,  for  Mr.  B.  C.  Hare.  Mr. 
H-  F.  Mence,  architect.  Town  Hall-chambers,  St. 
Alban*:  — 

Vail  &  Williamson  . .  £5as  1  Whiblcy  &  Jarvis,  _ 
E.  Dunham .  625  |  St.  Albans*  £500 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  extension  of  a  printing 
factory  in  London-road,  St.  Albans,  for  Messrs.  Richard 
Taylor  &  Co.  Mr.  H.  F.  Mence,  architect,  Town  Hall- 
chambers,  St.  Albans  :— 

C.  Miskin  &  Sons,  St.  I  Boff  Bros .  £272 

Albans*  . £980  |  Bracey  &  Clarke -  250 

E.  Dunham .  275 


. .  £3,165  0 


3,150  0 


W 


SHEFFIELD —For  first  portion  of  workshops,  etc., 
in  Frighteide-lane  and  Station-road.  Brightside,  for 
the  Midlaud  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.  Messrs.  Hall 
*  Fenton,  architects,  St.  James'-row,  Sheffield.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architects : — 

J.  F  i  d  1  c  r  ,  G-  Carr  . 

Ltd . £3.516  0  0  !  J.  White 

Charlesworth  3,194  12  10  Son .  y 

O’Nicll  W.  W.  Mears  3,150  0 

&  Son _  3,393  0  0  j  H.  Brumby 

j  ArSon.... 

3,385  0  0  |  1L.  Frecking- 
I  ham  .... 

3,359  0  0  1  T.  Wilkinson 

.  roweu  a.  I  &  son - 

Son .  3,267  0  0  1  T.  Margetrn 

Ash,  Son.  I  son  . .  . . . 

BicgiD.Ltd.  3,220  0  O  H.  Boot  * 

Hollinaworth  J  Son,  152, 

,fe  Bod  fold  3,212  2  7  I  Moon-st*. 

Martin  &  H.  White  .. 

Hughes  . .  3,180  0  0 


J.  Eshclby  & 

Son . 

J.  Mast  in  & 
Son  .... 
B.  Powell  & 


3,140 


3.125 


3,083  0 


WOODMANSTERNE-  — ior  a  covered  service 
reservoir,  How  Green,  for  the  Sutton  District  Water 
Company.  Mr.  W.  Vaux  Graham,  engineer,  5,  Queen 
Anno's-gate.  Westminster  :— 

R.  Jones  &  Son  . 

R.  H.  B.  Neal,  Ltd . 

Bull  &  Esdaile . 

T.  W.  Pedrette  . 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Mayoh  &  Haley  . 

A.  T.  Catley . 

A.  Jackaman  &  Son  . 

G.  Lawson  . 

Kirk  &  Randall  . 

W.  Cubitt  &  Co . 

F.  W.'Trimm  . 

J.  B.  Potter . 

A.  H.  Ball  &  Co . 

J.  Moran  &  Son  . 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Son,  Ltd. . 

A.  E.  Nunn  . 

Roll  &  Taylor . • • 

Yorkshire  Hennebique  Contract¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd . 

Pethick  Bros . 

C.  Ford . 

S.  W.  Harrison  &  Co . 

G.  Bell . 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  &  Co.  ... 

Peerless,  Dennis,  &  Co . 

Muirhead,  Greig.  &  Matthews  . 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co . 

J.  A.  Ewart,  Westminster*  ... 

Rogers  &  Wood  .  3,131 

YEOVIL. — For  sewerage  disposal  works,  Martock,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  engineer, 
7,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  :• 


,  £1,935  0  0 
.  4,723  0  0 

,  4,599  0  0 
.  4,541  5  2 

.  4,255  0  « 

.  4,114  l  10 

.  3,946  0  0 

.  3,925  0  0 

.  3,909  0  0 

.  3,877  O  0 

.  3,866  17  6 

.  3,849  0  0 

.  3,813  0  0 

.  3,812  14  0 

.  3,780  4  1 

.  3,760  0  0 

.  3,617  12  8 

3.505  0  0 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd,,  BATH, 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


3.436  14  8 
3,414  0  0 
3,397  0  O 
3,35.3  O  O 
3,348  0  O 
3,341  I  1 
3,337  O  O 
3,332  17  8 
3.264  7  0 
3,262  12  6 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven -street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Prices 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 


Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 


3,050  0  0 


3.030  0 
2,981  0 


SKIPTON. — For  new  road  near  Chapel  House  Lodge, 
Kilnsev.  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A. 
Rodwcll.  Surveyor,  Skipton:— 

A.  Waddington,  Grassxngton,  nr.  Skipton*  .  £328  19  11 


SWANSEA. — For  new  tramp  cells  at  the  workhouse, 
for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  by  architect :— 

I).  Jenkins  . ...  £998  0  01  Lloyd  Bros.  . .  £846  8  5 

Bennett, Bros...  888  0  0  J.  *  F.  t\ caver  845  0  0 

G  Davies  _  885  0  0  H.  Billings -  837  10  0 

,T  *  D Jones..  8«l  O  0  T.  Richards*  ..  805  10  0 

J.  Maries  &  Son  858  0  0  | 

r  All  of  Swansea.] 


W.  C.  Shad¬ 
dock  ....  £8,993  16 
Grounds  & 

Newton  .  8,394  3  1 

R.  H.  B.Neal  6,963  0 
A.  J.  Col- 
bome . 

G.  Wimpey 

&  Co . 

J  e  s  t  y  & 

Baker .... 

Thatcher 
Bros.  . 


6,930 


6,858 


Wright 

Son 

E.  Pike  . , 
G.  Bell  ., 
Steer 
Pearce 


& 


6.729  13 
6.429  9 
6,290  0  0 


Bird  &  Pip- 

pari  ....  £6,190  0  0 
W.  Sparrow  6,180  0  0 
T.  Free* Co.  6,163  19  ° 


4  4 


6.090  11  0 


G.  Rutter  . .  6,116 

Muirhead, 

Greig,  & 

Matthews . 

J.  Riley. . . .  5,978  16 

Woodman  & 

Son . 

J.  Morse - 

H.  J.Yandoll 
&  Sons  . . 

Smith  &  Co., 

W  altham- 
stow, Essex*  5,382  15  0 


5,972 

5,876 


5,540  17  0 


Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

IVIARIVIOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


,  6,196  16 
[Engineer’s  estimate,  £5,790.] 


WISBECH. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Tost  Office, 
fir  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public 
Buildings : — 


,T.  Cracknel!  . .  ■ 

,T.  W.  Wilkinson 

R.  Dye  . 

Banyard  &  Son  . 

E.  R.  Lankfer  . 

S.  Hipwcll  &  Co. 

R.  Shanks  ...... 

G.  J  West . 

D.  Gill  &  Son . 

Kettering  Co-operative 

Builders,  Ltd . 

H.  Rands  &  Son*  . . 


£1,681  0  O 

1,659  12  2 
1,585  0  0 
1,534  0  0 
1,526  5  8.1 
1,455  0  0 
1,340  O  0 
1.332  18  6 
1,327  7  3 


Credit 

Old  Materials. 
.  £99  0  0 
.  51  17  0 

.  35  0  0 

.  30  0  0 

.  66  811 
45 


45  O  0 


41  18 
13  19 


1,308  0  0 

1,273  10  0 


51  0  O 
58  0  0 


WOR3BROUGH  BRIDGE  (Yorks).— For  erecting 
, . „  i _  Mr  Arthur  Whitaker,  arcni- 


three  houses,  Park-road.  Mr.  Arthur  Whitaker,  archi¬ 
tect,  Worsbrough  Bridge,  Barnsley  : — 

Mason’s  Work. 

G.  Porter  &  Sons,  Worsbrough  Dale*  . .  £360 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITH0GKAPHE1 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  ' 

METCHIMxSONi  8’  S^CLE MENT^ LANK ,  EX. 


“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES' 
For  1905,  price  6d.t  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1,1. 


JJJLAUO  UC4-,  JJVOU  I  — - — '  1  -  * 

JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wood. 

CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd, 

. .  mi  MC  RANK  WORKS. 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

os  ai'fi.icatios.  COLCHESTER 

Telephone  ,  0105.  “i. 


PILKINGrTON  &CC 

(Established  1838.) 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


B.  NOWELL  e?  Co., 


STONE  'MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 
Norway.  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVE  Y  DESCRIPTION 
OF  ROAD  MAKING. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Hark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFINI 
ACID-RESISTING  ““Si  silica  nm 
PYKIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 


■STABI.ISHSD 

1834 


EWART'S  “EMPRESS 


SMOKE  CURE 


flXINC  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OYER  AND  OYER  AGAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPRUUr 


EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  h* 
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OAK  MANTEL-PIECE.  WHITE  HART  INN,  HULL. 
MEASURED  AND  DRAWN  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  F.  WICKENDEN. 


TTbe  JSuilfcer. 
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Examples  of  French  Medal  Engraving . . . 

"Enfants  et  Grenouilles  ” :  Plaster  Model  for  a  .Fountain. 

Arch  of  Trajan,  Beneventum . . . 

House  near  Rugby . 

'  Headquarters  1st  V.B.  Kings  Liverpool  Regiment . 

.Technical  School,  Folkestone. 


. .....By  M.  Chaplain  and  M.  Oudine. 

. M.  Max  Blond  At,  Sculptor. 

...From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe. 
.Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  F.R.LB A. >  Architect. 

. Mr.  F.  TJ.  Holme,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

. ‘.Mr.  Frank  Newman,  Architect, 


Illustrations  in  Text. 


St.  Andrew’s,  HeCkington,  Lines.  From  the 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects’  Sketchbook  Page  315 
Headquarters  of  1st  V.B.  King’s  Liverpool  Regi¬ 


ment,  Liverpool.  Plans  . .  Page  326 

Illustrations  to  Student’s  Column  .  Page  328 


Biological  Laboratory,  Girls’  High  School,  Man¬ 
chester.  Messrs.  Mills  &  Murgatroyd, 

Architects... . .  Page  329 

Additions  to  Girls’  High  School,  Manchester. 

.  Plans . . .  Page  330 
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Tk  National  Physical  Laboratory : 

AR  too  little  is  known 
■  of  this  admirable 
institution,  which, 
although  still  in  its 
infancy,  has  al¬ 
ready  accomplished 
a  large  amount  of 
usefiil  work  in  the 
interests  of  science, 
art.  and  manufacture.  The  establish- 
mmt  of  the  Laboratory  was  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  British  Association. 

Oliver  Lodge,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Engineering  Section,  drew  attention  in 
Ml  to  the  need  for  such  an  institution, 
and  in  1895  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Galton 
again  brought  the  subject  before  members 
of  the  Association,  with  the  result  that  i 
reputation  was  organised  for  the  purpose 
°f  endeavouring  to  secure  the  support 
°f  the  Government. 

Ihe  upshot  was  the  grant  of  the  site 


and  buildings  at  Bushey  House,  Tedding- 
t°n,  a  sum  of  19,000/.  for  new  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  an  annual  Treasury' 
grant  of  4,000/.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
. that  this  amount  will  be  increased 
j  'JfM-  ioT  ^e  present  year,  and  to 
’  ^  *or  1906  and  subsequent  years. . 
*u«her,  a  promise  has  been  made  by 
i  e  Treasury  to  ask  Parliament  for  an 
additional  grant  of  5,000/.  per  annum 
I  M  t  e  next  four  or  five  years  to :  be 
'spended  in  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
J*  We  must'  point  out,  however, 
S  an  ™mml  grant  oi  6.000Z.  is 
e  more  than,  half  the  amount  which 
necessary  for  discharging  the  duties  of 


the  Laboratory,  and  that  the  provision 
of  apparatus  by  instalments  is  a  most 
undesirable  way  of  going  to  work. 

From  the  report  of  the  executive  .com¬ 
mittee  presented  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Teddington  last 
week  we  learn  that  the  financial  position 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1904  was 
a  cause  of  some  anxiety,  but  the  large 
additions  to  the  donation  fund  fortunately 
turned  the  anticipated  deficit  into  a  small 
balance  on  the  right  side.  Nearly  6,000/. 
was  received  in  the  shape  of  fees  for 
work  done,  and  previous  accumulations 
of  income,  amounting  to  about  1,300/., 
have  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
equipment.  A  most  striking  difference 
is  exhibited  between  the  administration 
of  this  establishment  and  of  Govern¬ 
ment  departments.  At  Teddington  pru¬ 
dent  expenditure  is  followed  by  profitable 
results,  while  in  Whitehall — as  recent 
investigations  prove  —  millions  are 
wasted,  with  the  result  that  nobody 
benefits  but  a  few*  contractors.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  feel  so 
poor  that  they  regard  the  request  for 
30,000/.,  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  in  respect 
of  .new  buildings  and  plant,  as  a  “  some¬ 
what  extensive  programme  v  v  v  '• 
which,  having  regard  to  the  financial: 
exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  numerous 
other  demands  on  the  Exchequer,  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  being  spread  over  a 
number  of  years.”. 

Foreign  governments!  do  not  experience 
the  same  difficulty  in  affording  adequate 
support  to  scientific  institutions  of 
national  importance.  Time  after  time  we 


have  shown  the  backwardness  of  our  own 
Government  in  this  respect.  So  far  as 
national  laboratories  are  concerned,  we 
may  here  mention  that  the  Reichsanstalt 
and  the  Aichungs-Kommission,  supported 
by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany, 
have  received  buildings  and  equipment 
to  the  value  of  nearly  250,000/.,  and 
have  annual  .  grants  of  16,000/.  and 
8,500/.  respectively ;  in  Prussia  the  Ver- 
suchsanstalt  is  provided  with  buildings 
and  equipment  which  cost  137,500/.,  and 
receives  a  grant  of  15,000/.  per  annum  ; 
and  in  the  United  States  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  received  70,000/.  for  buildings, 
45,000/.  for  equipment,  and  has  an 
annual  grant  of  19,000/. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  nature  of  the 
equipment  at  Teddington  the  usefulness 
of  the  Laboratory  is  seriously  curtailed. 
This  is  a  very  unfortunate  state  of  things 
in  an  industrial  country  like  Gre^t 
Britain.  The  demand  for  scientific  help 
in  various  industries  has  made  marked 
progress  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
unless  this  demand  can  be  supplied  its 
growth  will  inevitably  be  checked  a 
most  disastrous  contingency.  At  the 
present  time  requests  for  assistance  from 
Government  departments,  local  authori¬ 
ties,  railway  and  other  companies,  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers,  and  contractors  have  often 

to  be  declined  owing  to  lack,  of  suitable 
equipment,  and  we  quite  agree  with  the 
remark  made  by  Dr.  Glazebrook  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  .Association 
that  “each  time  I  reply  to  a  genuine 

request  for  assistance  ‘  No  equipment 
I  feel  I  .have  •  done,  serious  harm  to  the 
cause  the  founders  of  the  Laboratory 
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had  at  heart  when  they  pressed  it  on 
the  Government.” 

Turning  from  this  unsatisfactory  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  the  actual 
equipment  and  work  of  the  Laboratory 
every  indication  of  continued  progress. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting 
recently  the  different  sections  of  the 
Laboratory  were  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  visitors  invited,  the  director  and 
his  staff  being  present  to  explain  the 
construction  and  objects  of  the 
machinery  and  apparatus:  Bushey 
House  itself  is  an  old-fashioned  mansion 
with  outbuildings  of  ample  dimensions, 
and  is  admirably  suited  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  institution,  and  here 
are  to  be  found  the  various  laboratories 
of  the  Physics  Department.  The  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  is  in  a  new  building 
containing  the  boiler-house,  engine-room, 
battery-room,  engineering  laboratory, 
drawing  office,  and  a  room  providing 
temporary  accommodation  for  the  Electro¬ 
technical  Department.  The  Engineering 
Department  also  includes  a  small  separate 
building  known  as  the  “  lathe -ho use,” 
in  which  is  the  newly-installed  standard 
leading  screw  machine.  The  boiler-house 
contains  a  100-h.p.  boiler,  supplying 
steam  to  a  75-kilowatt  turbo-generating 
set  in  the  engine-room,  and  steam  for 
warming  the  engineering  laboratory  and 
Bushey  House.  In  the  engine-room  there 
are  also  a  gas-driven  generator;  and  a 
booster  set  for  charging  the  adjoining 
.storage  battery.  The  engineering  labora¬ 
tory  is.  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
bays,  one  being  equipped  with  lathes 
and  other  machine  tools,  and  one  with 
testing  appliances  of  different  kinds.  It 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  in 
addition  to  original  investigation  under¬ 
taken  at  the  initiation  of  the  committee, 
the  Engineering  Department  is  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  architects,  engineers, 
and  others  who  arc  willing  to  pay 
moderate  charges  for  tests  of  apparatus, 
tools,  and  materials  of  construction. 
Appliances  are  provided  for  the  testing  of 
steam  and  vacuum  gauges,  indicators, 
indicator  springs,  steam,  electric,  and 
hydraulic  motors,  pumps,  and  water 
meters.  Tests  on  the.  performance  of  cut¬ 
ting  tools  will  be  considerably  aided  by  the 
new  lathe  specially  designed  for  use  with 
high-speed  steel.  Cylindrical,  length,  and 
screw  gauges  and  scales  can  be  compared 
and  verified  by  the  Laboratory  standards, 
and  any  instruments  that  can  be  dealt 
with  by  existing  plant,  will  be  examined, 
and  certified  if  of  sufficient  accuracy.  For 
testing  materials  of  construction  the 
equipment  includes  a  10-ton  Buckton 
tensile  testing  machine,  a  '1-ton  testing 
machine  for  alternate  tension  and. com¬ 
pression,  an  impact  testing  machine 
built  by  the.  workshop  staff  during  last 
year,  the  new  four-throw,  machine  for 
testing  materials  under  rapid'  alternations 
of  direct  stress,  a  complete  photomicro- 
graphical  outfit  for  metals,  and  a  machine 
for  testing  guttapercha  in  tension,  this 
apparatus  having  been  designed  and 
made  in  the  workshop.  It  is  really  a 
national  reproach  that  the  tensile  testing 
machine  .should  represent  the  largest 
appliance  of  the  kind  at  the  institution, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in 
Paris  is  now  provided  with  a  300-ton 
machine.  The  testing  of  pipes  and 


cylinders  by  hydraulic  pressure  up  to 
10  tons  per  sq.  in.  can  also  be 
carried  on  in  the  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  equipment  also  provides 
facilities  for  measuring  the  resistance  of 
pipe  coverings  to  the  conduction  of  heat. 
In  the  lathe  house,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  new  standard  screw  cutting 
machine,  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Whitworth,  &  Co.',  the  leading  screw  of 
which,  having  been  calibrated  and  com¬ 
pensated,  is  now  correct  within  about 
0-0001  in.  over  a  length  of  36  in.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  this  lathe  was  at  work 
on  one  of  three  certified  gopies  of  the 
original  screw  for  the  Royal  Gun  Factory. 
The  machine  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  accurate  work.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
microscope  holder  for  purposes  of 
measurement,  and  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
cutting  the  time  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  one  screw  is  between  two  and 
three  weeks.  A  complete  set  of  tools 
numbers  fourteen,  and  106  cuts  are 
necessary,  exclusive  of  those  for  rounding 
and  undercutting  the  threads. 

Under  the  head  of  research  work  the 
most  important  investigation  in  progress 
is  that  into  the  effect  of  wind  pressure 
on  structures.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
inqnirv  a  tower  50  ft.  high  has  been 
erected  in  the  grounds,  and  upon  this 
plates  and  models  of  structures  are 
mounted  for  examination,  being  secured 
to  a  revolving  steel  frame  so  that  the 
objects  can  be  kept  normal  to  the  wind 
during  the  observations.  Up  to  the  present 
the  distribution  of  .pressure  and  the 
total  pressure  on  two  similar  rectangular 
plates — with  areas  of  50  sq.  ft.  and 
5  sq.  ft.  respectively— have  been  partially 
investigated.  From  the  results  obtained 
so  far  it  seems  that  the  distribution 
of  pressure  on  the  windward  side  of  a 
large  plate  in  the  open  air  is  not  identical 
with  that  over  a  small  plate  exposed  to  a 
uniform  current,  but  the  ratio  of  the 
pressures  on  the  windward  and  leeward 
sides  appears  to  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Our  present  knowledge  of  wind 
pressures  on  engineering  'Structures  .is 
largely  due  to  the  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  on  models  by. Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
and  to  the  long  series  of  observations 
made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis,  of  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office.  The  inquiry  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  Teddington' combines  the  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  by  these  investigators, 
and  we  feel  sure  the  results  will  be  of 
much  practical  value  to  engineers  and 
architects  alike.  When  the  tests  upon 
flat  plates  have  been  completed,  models 
of  latticed  girders  will  be  examined, 
then  cylinders  and  rectangular  .  prisms, 
and  finally  the  effect  of  wind  pressure 
on  oblique  surfaces.  The  last  two  forms 
of  test  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  our  readers,  for  in  one  case  the  objects 
will  represent  chimneys,  towers,  and 
kindred  structures,  and  in  the  other  the 
conditions  presented  by  roof  surfaces  will 
be  approximately  reproduced. 

In  the  way  of  steam  research,  work  is 
now  being  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  determining  the  specific  heat  of  super¬ 
heated  steam.  Some  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  apparatus  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  by 
the  Laboratory  staff.  The  general  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  measure  the  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  known  weight  of  steam 
from  and  to  any  defined  temperature, 


the  steam  being  heated  by  an  electric 
current,  and  the  energy  required  being 
measured  by  means  of  an  accurate  volt 
and  ammeter. 


The  Physics  Departments  theLabora- 
tory  includes  seven  sections,  some  of 
which  are  further  subdivided.  We  regret 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  • 
mention  very  . briefly  the  principal  work  ! 
engaging  the  attention  of  this  department. 

In  the  electricity  division  investigation  ! 
has  been  made  into  the  mercury  standard 
of  resistance,  and  the  standard  ampero  ] 
balance,  designed  by  Professor  Ayrton  1 
and  the  late  Principal  Yiriamu  Jones,  1 
has  been  completed  for  the  British  j 
Association  of  Electrical  Standards.  A 
useful  investigation  conducted  in  the 
electrotechnical  division  was  one  for  i 
the  Engineering  Standards  Committee  as  I 
to  the  properties  of  insulating  materials  I 
in  generators  and  motors.  Research  ] 
has  been  made  in  the  thermometry  I 
section  on  the  measurement  of  high 
temperatures  of  1,800  deg.  to  2,000  deg.U'.  j 
In  the  metrology  division  numerous  sets  . 
of  templates  and  gauges  have  been 
verified  for  the  Engineering  Standards  .j 
Committee,  but  the  most  important  . 
work  was  the  calibration  and  com-  j 
pensation  of  the  master  screw  of  the 
standard  leading  screw  machine  in -the 
lathe-house. 

Two  researches  have  been  completed  J 
in  the  metallurgical  division,  one  being  j 
an  examination  of  the  properties  of* 
nickel  steels  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Had- 
field,  and  the  other  an  important  study  I 
of  tool  steels'  Photometric  and  other 
tests  of  incandescent  lamps  formed  the  | 
chief  work  of  the  optical  division.  The  I 
foregoing  items  constitute  merely  a 
portion  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
Physics  Department,  and  it  should  bol 
noted  that  'they  are  quite  additional  to  I 
the  testing  done  for  various  authorities  I 
and  business  firms.  During  the  year  I 
about  28,000  instruments  were  examined,  J 
including  thermometers,  optical  mstru-i 
ments,  watches,  sextants,  barome  e 
electrical  apparatus,  and  measuring  l  •  J 
struments.  .  I 

An  extensive  programme  ot 
for  tho  present  year  is  now  being  atUcW  I 

In-  nil  departments  and  dmsioiiS'»  J  j 

Laboratory,  andwe  con&denttyarfoirt 
that  the  results'  reported  at  the  "  A 
annual  meeting  will  be  even  . 

couraging  than  those  which  «e  ,  " 

inadequately  described  in  this  site  • 


Queen  Vrcroim 

May  11.  H.R.H.  Princess  ■  ■  m0,.jal  of 
will  visit-  Sheffield  t?,UI1™d  i  b 

Queen  Victoria 

public  subscription  on  »  s  “  isti  „l  j 
Town  Hull.  Ti,”  memom  “J 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  11“®"'  ,  mom,  If 
tical  ii cures  of  Maternity  MU  “ 

Mr.  Alfred  Turner.  1. Wo  raj 

WOKDSWORTH  ’S  HOUSE.  Iftj,  CoUlKlI 

that  the  Hehnth.gia°Jpg|- 
have  confirmed,  by  a  "Leh  to 
over  five  votes,  then  P'°J®  1  both  the 
out  considerable  altera  Words, , ch'' if,'! 
exterior  and  the  interior  of  Wo™  Ti„ 

at  Penrith  for  miimoipal  pa  P  j  »- 


Sanitary  burveyor  a  .  elevation  or  i  ; 
pared  a  scheme'  *or,L  facade  which  f* 
front,  to  replace  the  !«  The  CottH 
designed  by  Robert  -  pretests  of 

proposals  have  aroused  Jfjjthe  Protf#’ 
.National  Trust,  the  Socle  y1  we  understand, 
of' Anoient  Buildings,  a»oi  ■„  groin* 


or  Ancicm.  T>roWn  on  w1  =  f  .u 

.Professor  .Baldwin  BroTO  ^  d* 


t-roiessoi-  jjuiu .  ___ 

that  the  house  in  rarity,  ~ 
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:  great'  architect,  Reside  its 
the  memory  of  the  po 
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TWO  SKETCH  BOOKS. 

InrjglHE  vitality  of  the  “  Architec- 

Hil  tural  Association  Sketch  Book 

H9  is  something  most  gratifying 
Uftmite-  After  all  the  years  that 
it  his  teen  going  on,  we  have  here  a 

volume*  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
perhaps  hardly  equalled  for  the 
-Mai  excellence  of  the  draughtsman¬ 
ship  Many  great  subjects  for  illustra¬ 
tion  have  of  course  been  practically 
exhausted,  but  it  is  no  disadvantage  to 
live  some  less  known  or  less  often 
illustrated  examples  of  architecture. 

>  The  Architectural  Association  Sketch-Book.  Third 
.  ,i  -  vol  viii.l  1904.  Edited  by  W.  G.  B.  Lewis  and 

S»ii  A.  8*.  1’oHshed  by  the  Architectural 

Association. 


Judging  from  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest 
in  Gothic  architecture,  at  all  events  as  a 
subject  of  study  and  illustration,  has  not 
evaporated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Gothic  as  a  modern  style  is  so  much 
less  practised  in  the  present  day.;  And 
among  the  illustrations  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  we  must  mention  with  especial 
appreciation  the  reproductions  from 
pencil  sketches  by  Mr.  C.  Wontner 
Smith,  who  for  picturesque  style  com¬ 
bined  with  correctness  of  perspective 
delineation  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
the  best  contributor  to  the  volume.  His 
sketches  of  the  west  window  of  Campden 
Church,  with  its  centre  buttress  rising 
so  oddly  off  the  hoodmould  of  the  door¬ 


way  ;  of  the  south  trapeept  of  Minchin- 
hampton;  and  of  the  south  porch,  of 
Northleach,  are,  as  pencil  sketches,  as 
good  as  they  can  be  ;  the  last-named, 
which  in  free  and  expressive  style  is  the 
best  of  all,  being  however  slightly  marred 
by  not  being  quite  upright  on  the  paper, 
an  accident  which  might,  we,  should  have 
thought,  have  been  easily  corrected  in 
reproduction  by  an  alteration  of  the 
margin  line,  though  in  other  respects 
its  reproduction  by  Messrs.  Sprague  is 
admirable.  Mr.  Wontner  Smith  is.  also 
to  be  credited  with  an  excellent  pencil 
sketch  of  a  fine  piece  of  Kenaissance 
work,  the  choir  stalls  of  San  Georgio 
Maggiore,  Venice  ;  a  subject  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  the  draughtsman  than  the  Gothic 
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ones;  Among  the  other  pencil  drawings 
two  of  the  finest  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe;  One  of  these,  the 
Palazzo  Costabili  at  Ferrara,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  sketch 
which,  while  slight  in  execution,  conveys 
the  whole  facts  in  an  effective  manner  ; 
it  is  an  example  of  the  art  of  knowing 
where  to  stop  in  what  is  avowedly 
a  sketch  and  not  a  finished  drawing.  In 
illustrating  a  building  of  which  the  most 
important  feature  is  a  very  bold  horizon¬ 
tal  cornice,  the  author  has  appreciated 
the  advantage  cf  a  standpoint  near  the 
building,  showing  the  projection  and 
strong  line  of  the  cornice  in  sharp  per¬ 
spective.  Another  of  Mr.  Fyfe’s  con¬ 
tributions  is  a  fine  pencil  sketch  of  the 
Arch  of  Trajan  at  Beneventum  ;  a  much 
mere  difficult  subject  than  the  Ferrara 
building,  and  very  finely  treated.  Of 
this  we  have  given  a  reproduction  in  one 
of  our  plates  in  this  issue,  as  an  example 
of  the  work  to  be  found  in  the  present 
volume  of  the  Sketch-Book. 

Fairford  Church  receives  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Mr.  Gillespie  gives  a 
measured  drawing  of  the  screen,  and 
details  to  a  larger  scale,  of  which  the 
washed  drawing  forming  Plate  8  is  very 
bold  and  effective  in  execution.  We 
gome  into  another  world  of  architecture 
in  Mr.  Horace  Cubitt’s  measured  drawr- 
ings,  in  ink  line  (which  best  suits  this 
class  of  subject),  of  “  The  Queen’s 
House,  Greenwich.”  This  is  a  very 
prosaic  affair  compared  with  the  buildings 
we  have  above  referred  to  ;  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  a  production  of  “  the  Renais¬ 
sance  box  of  bricks,”  but  it  shows  the 
value  of  proportion  and  simplicity, 
especially  in  the  contrast  between  the 
treatment  of  the  windows  in  the  lower 
rusticated  portion  of  the  wall  and  of  those 
above.  Mr.  Winton  Newman  contri¬ 
butes  an  excellent  and  most  fully 
worked-out  set  of  measured  drawings 
of  an  angle  of  the  cloisters  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  which,  with  less  of  the 
charm  of  draughtsmanship,  represents 
more  hard  work  than  anything  else  in 
the  book,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
author.  The  drawings  comprise  six 
sheets,  two  of  them  of  mouldings  ;  and 
everything  is  shown  in  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  manner.  Then  we  come  on 
the  somewhat  less  interesting  subjects  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  and  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly  ;  measured  drawings, 
the  former  set  bv  Mr.  Callow,  the  latter 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  .Gill.  These  are  admirable 
congregational  churches  for  modern  wor¬ 
ship,  a  practical  merit  which  the  mediaeval 
type  of  church  seldom  possesses  ;  yet, 
coming  after  the  intensely  vital  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Westminster  cloisters, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  strike 
upon  the  mind  as  strangely  artificial 
and  conventional  ;  and  the  tower  of 
St.  James’s— really,  in  spite  of  Wren’s 
name,  is  there  any  kind  of  beauty  in  it  ? 
Wren  did  produce  some  very  beautiful 
steeples,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them,  and 
one  would  rather  forget  that  he  was 
responsible  for  it ;  it  is  certainly  not 
worth  measuring  and  drawing,  except 
as  a  warning.  Mr.  Rollo’s  set  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  an  old  Scotch  castle,  Craigievar 
(including  a  complete  set  of  plans)  is  of 
value  not  only  as  an  interesting  subject 
in  itself,  but  because  these  feudal  resi¬ 
dences  are '  getting  so’  much*  altered  by 
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modern  owners.  The  plans  of  Craigievar, 
both  in  their  original  features  and  the 
obvious  and  not  altogether  successful 
struggle  to  fit  them  for  the  requirements 
of  modern  life,  form  a  very  interesting 
study.  There  would  be  a  kind  of 
glamour  in  living  in  such  a  house,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  very  convenient  ;  let 
us  hope  the  glamour  atones  for  the 
inconvenience. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  drawn  a  fine  and 
effective  title-page  to  the  new  volume, 
with  a  large  draped  figure  seated  in  an 
architectural  framework,  and  a  great 
deal  of  smaller  detail  which  is  very 
clever  and  effective  ;  but  the  lady  (who 
we  suppose  represents  “  Drawing  ”) 
might  have  been  just  as  effective  with 
rather  more  attractive  features.  The 
drawings  are  reproduced  partly  by 
Messrs.  Kell  &  Son  and  partly  by  Messrs. 
Sprague  &  Co.  ;  and  both  firms  have 
done  their  work  admirably. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  has  also  started  its  “  Sketch- 
Book,”  of  which  Parts  I.  and  II.  arc 
before  us.  The  first  part  consists  entirely 
of  drawings  by  Mr.  Harold  Gibbons, 
selected  from,  those  for  which  he  received 
the  Pugin  Studentship.  These  are  pen¬ 
line  drawings,  and  include  both  measured 
drawings  and  perspectives.  Chetham 
Hospital,  a  subject  which  comes  naturally 
in  the  way  of  a  Manchester  architect, 
forms  the  subject  of  three  plates.  There 
is  a  carefully-drawn  perspective  of  part 
of  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  largest 
and .  most  important  drawing  is  a  very 
elaborate  and  careful  one,  filling  a 
double  page,  of  the  celebrated  sedilia  of 
Heckington.  Mr.  Gibbons  is  a  most 
precise  and  accurate  draughtsman,  but 
his  style  in  perspective  work  is  rather 
hard  and  ineffective  ;  and  whether  it  be 
the  fault  of  occasional  weakness  in  the 
lines  of  the  drawing,  or  whether  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  lithographers,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  the  reproductions  are  net  as  clear 
or  sharp  in  many  places  as  they  should 
be.  Part  II.  contains  an  exceedingly 
neat  and  highly- finished  measured  draw¬ 
ing  and  details  of  an  oak  screen  in  Man¬ 
chester  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Oakley  ; 
these,  by  the  way,  have  reproduced 
admirably,  and  therefore  the  partial 
failure  in  the  others  is  apparently  not  the 
fault  of  the  lithographers.  For  all  ink¬ 
line  drawings  that  are  to  be  reproduced, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  precise  lines  with  the 
same  strength  (or  blackness)  of  ink ; 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  drawings  them¬ 
selves  may  look  quite  satisfactory,  but 
the  reproduction  will  be  uncertain.  Mr. 
Oakley’s  third  drawing,  the  screen  at 
Carlisle,  fails  somewhat  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  another  cause,  that  of  having 
too  close  work  for  the  degree  of  reduction 
required.  Several  other  measured  draw¬ 
ings  of  screens  arc  contributed  by  Mr. 
Vernon,  Mr.  C.  Paterson,  and  Mr.  Holt ; 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Solomon  contributes  four 
sheets  of  careful  measured  drawings  of 
Tideswell  Church,  Derbyshire.  Measured 
drawings  are  no  doubt  the  most  valuable 
things  to  put  in  an  architectural  sketch¬ 
book  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
miss,  in  the  Manchester  book,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  artistic  perspective  sketches 
which  are  so  attractive  in  the  London 
Association’s  book.  Perhaps  something 
of  this  quality  will  follow  in  time. 


NOTES. 


The  Discussion  W  e  cannot  let  the  occasion 

Initiate.  PaSS  “  "'Old  in 

recognition  of  the  spirit  of 
Prolessor  Beresford  Pite’s  speech  at  the 
Institute  on  Monday  night,  in  which  lie 
sarcastically  commented  on  the  rare 
recurrence  of  evenings  like  that,  when 
they  discussed  subjects  which  really 
had  something  to  do  with  “the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  art  of  architecture,” 
and  went  back  contentedly  again  to 
“political  squabbles,”  until  in  two 
or  three  years’  time  there  would  be 
another  paper  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  art  of  architecture,  followed' 
by  another  relapse  into  “  political 
squabbles  ” — and  so  on.  We  sympa- ! 
thisc  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Pite’s  remarks.  Nothing  seems  to  us 
more  dull,  more  uninteresting,  more 
unworthy  of  serious  attention,  than  the 
argufying  and  polemical  talking  about 
points  of  procedure,  and  professional 
etiquette,  and  professional  practice,  etc., 
which  occupy  so  much  attention  at  the 
Institute,  and  in  which  some  natures 
seem  to  find  so  much  pasture.  It  is  not 
what  the  Institute  was  instituted  for, 
as  Professor  Pite  by  implication  re¬ 
minded  the  meeting.  One  is  obliged 
to  report  these  vain  wranglings,  blit 
there  is,  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in 
doing  it,  and  we  hope  Professor  Pite’s 
eloquent  protest  may  not'  altogether 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  gratifying,  at 
all  events,  to  find  that  the  character 
of  the  papers  read  last  Monday  had 
attracted  a  fuller  meeting  than  usual. 


The  London  THE  London  TopoHlhicil 
Topographical  Society  gave  a  conversazione 
Society  on  the  16th'  inst.,  at  the 
Drapers’  Hall.  The  guests  were  received 
3y  Lord  Rosebery  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  grace- 
'ul  staircase  hall ;  and  in  the  large  hall 
;here  was  arrranged  a  collection  of  maps, 
drawings,  and  engravings  of  old  London 
md  historical  personages  and  events  con- 
aected  with  it.  The  collection  fell  into 
Jiree  different  categories:  (1)  maps  and 
drawings  relating  to  London  as  a  whole , 
’2)  maps  and  drawings  relating  to  par¬ 
ticular  districts  ;  (3)  original  drawings  oi 
Did  London.  Stretching  along  a  screen 
die  whole  length  of  the  Hall  and  ha  • 
way  back  again  was  the  series  of  shcets.ot 
bhe  plan  and  elevation  of  the  road 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  what  is  now 
Addison-road,  executed  for  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  Turnpike  Trust.*  The  maps  were  a 
very  fine  and  valuable  series,  the  pm 
pal  use  of  which  on  such  an  occasion, 
perhaps,  is  to  stimulate  the  intJre  . 
those  who  have  not  yet  given  attention 
to ,  the  subject,  by  showing  th?in 
an’  amount  of  history  in  1  , 

maps  of  London  exists ;  to  s  u  )  . 
follow  them  out  at  a  single  evemn, 
entertainment  would  of  course  _ 
been  impossible;  but  it  t 

bring  them  into  pubhe  note  m  » 
manner.  The  section  of  dhis  “  j 
special  districts  was  marnly  rep 
by  the  collection  of  memorials  of m 
lebone.  made  .  by  Mr. 
surveyor  to  the  Marylebone  o  >  J 
in  carrying  out  this  excellen  "  '  . 

an  example  which  every  Lon  ^ 

ought  ■  to  ■  follow.  Londonjs  JL__- 

*  A-  portion  oi 

plates  some  two  or  three  years 
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„  altered  that  every  record  of  a 
.vL  'should  be  seized  upon  and  pre- 
Ld  in  illustration  before  it  is  too  late. 

,0 „„the  numerous  illustrations  other 
imps  many  of  those  connected  with 
tit’s  Park  site,  before  and  after  the 
<  ..linn  of  the  park,  have  much 
£  d  landscape  and  of  social  interest, 
taons  them  were  drawings  of  that  ex- 
tarfnary  and  fantastic  erection  called 
«H,  Colosseum,”  all  memory  of  which 
k died  out,  but  which  was  in  the  thirties 
tie  fashionable  resort  of  the  upper  class 
et  nlessure-seekers.  We  are  somewhat 
note  sensible  in  our  amusements  now  ; 
#  is  doubtful  if  such  a  “  folly  ”  as  the 
Colosseum  would  attract  London  Society 
in  tie  present  day.  The  plan  of  the 
“  proposed  Royal  Champ  Elysees  {sic), 
to  stretch  from  Park-place  to  Hampstead 
Hill,  is  a  fine  idea,  and  if  a  Napoleon  had 
ruled  in  London,  it  would  have  been 
carried  out.  The  entertainment  was 
varied  bv  the  performance  of  an  excellent 
little  string  band  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  by  the  sight  of  the  very  fine  old 
Gobelins  tapestries  hung  in  the  same 
room.  The  only  drawback  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  rather  thin  attendance. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  extensive  per¬ 
spective  of  refreshment  tables,  that  a 
much  larger  attendance  had  been  counted 
on,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  subject 
0!  London  topography  does  not  interest 
many  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Topographical  Society  will  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  trying  again,  and  will  have 
a  better  response  next  time.  We  can 
assure  those  who  were  not  there  that 
there  was  matter  of  interest  for  much 
more  than  an  evening’s  study. 


the  The  authorities  of  the  Royal 
“Sf1  Court  of  Justice  seem  to  be 
Law  courts,  about  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it 
in  a  better  light.  Unfortunately,  whether 
|  it  be  in  a  dark  or  a  light  place  very  few 
persons  will  see  it,  since  the  attendants  are 
pretty  nearly  the  only  people  who  ever 
enter  the  Central  Hall.  We  say  nothing 
here  as  to  whether  or  not  this  Central  Hall 
is  suitable,  having  regard  to  its  size,  to 
statuary,  but  the  point  to  be  emphasised 
,  is  that  it  is  something  of  a  mockery  to 
|  commemorate  great  lawyers  by  statues 
which  are  scarcely  noticed.  It  is  high 
time  that  an  attempt  should  be  made, 
under  the  direction  of  some  eminent 
J  architect,  to  effect  an  alteration  in  this 
Central  Hall  by  means  of  a  staircase  open¬ 
ing  out  of  the  north  gallery.  It  does  not 
seem  by  any  means  impossible  to  effect 
such  an  alteration — not  by  a  mean  rat- 
n°lc  of  a  staircase  such  as  exists  at 
present,  but  by  a  design  in  harmony  with 
the  building  and  of  a  dignified  character. 
Ihe  wretched  post-office  which  now  fills 
nppartofthe  north  corridor  could  then  be 
removed  into  the  Central  Hall  or  placed 
whind  the  staircase  ;  at  anv  rate,  such 
a  staircase  would  connect  ‘the  Central 
“J1  an(l  s°me  of  the  principal  Courts, 
and  might  lead,  if  successfully  carried 
J to  something  of  a  similar  connexion 
between  the  Central  Hall  and  the  west 
and  east  Court  corridors. 


Artificial  ^A.RGE  quantities  of  ai 
Paving,  ficial  stone  have  been  us 
for  paving  public  footws 
past  thirty  years,  even  in  ma 


during  the  pai 


of  the  large  towns  which  are  situated  in 
flag-producing  districts.  A  report  made 
by  the  City  Surveyor  of  Manchester  con¬ 
tains  a  useful  summary  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  about  300  borough 
engineers  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
artificial  and  natural  stone  for  paving 
purposes.  While  the  views  so  presented 
are  by  no  means  unanimous,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
former  when  made  of  suitable  materials. 
Experience  shows  that  as  a  general  rule 
concrete  flagging  will  last  with  fair  wear 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  but  that 
slabs  made  from  destructor  clinker  do  not 
last  so  long  as  those  in  which  stone 
Chippings  form  the  aggregate.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  material  damaged  in  lifting 
and  relaying  over  pipe  trenches  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  in  places  where  heavy 
packages  are  dropped  upon  the  foot¬ 
ways  artificial  flags  are  very  liable  to 
damage.  The  first  of  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  could  easily  be  remedied  by  adopt¬ 
ing  lime  mortar  instead  of  cement  as  a 
jointing  material,  and  both  of  them  by 
reinforcing  the  slabs  with  steel.  Municipal 
authorities  in  the  United  States  have 
already  recognised  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  concrete-steel 
in  paving,  but  in  this  country  the  only 
effort  to  counterbalance  the  brittleness 
of  concrete  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  slabs  to 
4  in.,  and  even  to  6  in.  This  is  clearly 
a  waste  of  material,  and  constitutes  one 
more  proof  of  the  backwardness  of 
engineers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
obvious  advantages  offered  by  the 
judicious  incorporation  of  steel  with 
concrete. 


The  Rating 
of  Electrical 
Machinery. 


The  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Rud.  Goldschmidt  to  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers  on  “  Temperature  Curves  and  the 
Rating  of  Electrical  Machinery  ”  is  of 
value  to  engineers,  although  physicists 
may  be  startled  by  the  assumptions  made 
in  it.  The  output  of  an  electrical  m  achine 
is  generally  limited  by  the  maximum 
permissible"  rise  of  the  temperature  of  its 
field  coils  and  armature.  Engineers 
generally  specify  that  the  temperature 
must  not  exceed  a  definite  amount  after 


working  for  six  or  twelve  hours  at  full 
load.  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
designers,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
determine  the  temperature  rise,  and  they 
will  find  Mr.  Goldschmidt’s  paper  very 
helpful.  It  is  a  little  misleading  to  say 
that  approximate  methods  are  preferable 
to  exact  mathematical  ones  as  they 
enable  us  to  keep  “  m  closer  touch  with 
the  real  physical  phenomena.”  If  the 
author  means  that  the  engineer,  using 
mathematical  methods  in  which  he  has 
little  faith,  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
more  attention  to  experimental  results 
and  less  to  calculation  we  agree  with  him. 
The  author  surely  does  not  mean  that 
the  more  assumptions  we  make  the  more 
do  we  get  into  touch  with  the  physical 
phenomena.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
law  on  which  he  constructs  his  curve 
for  the  steady  temperature  was  given  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  mentions  its 
limitations.  The  curve  itself  is  the 
well-known  exponential  curve.  We  were 
interested  to  find  how  closely  the  experi¬ 
mental  curves  obtained  by  the  author 
agreed  with  it.  A  mathematician,  how¬ 


ever,  would  be  able  to  draw  a  portion 
of  a  parabola  or  a  hyperbola  which 
might  fit  into  the  experimental  curve 
even  more  closely.  We  cannot  agree 
that  the  power  dissipated  per  unit 
surface  depends  only  on  the  difference 
of  the  temperature  of  that  surface  and 
surrounding  objects.  A  black  surface 
dissipates  more  heat  than  a  polished 
surface.  The  subject  of  the  rating  of 
electrical  machinery  is  one  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  studied.  Mr.  Gold¬ 
schmidt’s  paper,  notwithstanding  its 
limitations,  is  a  good  introduction  to  the 
subject. 


On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  E: 

S°Arts.  °f  Bligh  Bond  read  an  excel¬ 
lent  paper  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  subject  of  “  West-country 
Screens  and  Rood-Lofts,”  of  which  he  has 
made  a  special  study.  He  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
rood-screen  and  of  its  artistic  treatment, 
remarking  that  wood  detail  began  as  an 
imitation  of  stone,  but  we  found  it  be¬ 
coming  gradually  more  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  in  the  fully 
developed  west-country  type  of  screen 
there  was  a  close  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  design  of  the  woodwork  and 
the  nature  of  the  oak  in  which  it  was 
wrought.  This,  he  thought,  was  by  no 
means  so  completely  the  case  in  other 
districts,  where  the  detail  was  often  too 
imitative  of  stone -work  —  buttresses^ 
battlements,  etc.,  reproduced  on  a  minute 
scale.  Though  much  mischief  had  been 
done  not  only  by  the  destruction  but  by 
tbe^hasty  and  injudicious  repair  of  many 
of  these  screens,  sufficient  remained  to 
form  an"'1  artistic  storehouse  of  great 
value,  and  of  high  importance  to  those 
who  were  seeking  to  revive  the  beautiful 
handicrafts  which  were  the  pride  and 
joy  of  our  forefathers.  The  paper,  which 
is  well  worth  attention,  will  of  course 
■  be  printed  in  fall  in  the  Society  of  Arts 
Journal.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  occupied 
the  chair  on  the  occasion. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society  is 
to  be  seen  a  fine  collection 
of  water-colours  by  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  a  sea-painter  whose  powerful 
vork  is  far  less  generally  known  than 
;t  should  be.  Mr.  Eraser’s  greatest 
successes  have  been  in  oil-painting— -or 
at  least  we  should  have  said  so  but  for 
the  large  and  grand  water-colour  here 
under  the  title  “  Morning  after  a  Heavy 
Gale  ”  (25).  This,  which  is  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  is  usual  in  water¬ 
colour  “  marines,”  is  a  most  impressive 
work,  not  only  in  the  way  in  which  the 
weight  and  momentum  of  the  large 
waves  are  conveyed,  but  in  the  lurid 
and  threatening  look  of  the  whole  scene  : 
it  is  one  of  the  most  real  things  we  have 
seen  in  sea-painting.  “  A  Summer  Gale, 
Newhaven  ”  (57)  shows  finely  another 
aspect  of  the  sea  in  rough  weather. 
Among  the  smaller  works  are  some 
beautiful  bits  of  composition  ;  we  may 
mention  especially  “  On  the  Hamble 
River”  (14)  ;  “The  Ouse  at  Piddmghoe 
(22)  ■  and  “  Wet  Morning,  Brighton 
Beach  ”  (28),  the  last  a  capital  instance 
of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  a 
very  slight  sketch  m  which  truth  of  colour 
and  atmosphere  are  preserved. 
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The  New  York  The  first  exhibition  in  Eng- 
Water- colour  land  of  the  New  York  Water- 
Colour  Club,  now  on  view  at 
the  Modern  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  is 
an  artistic  event  of  some  interest.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  tendency  of  American  artists 
to  follow  French  models  in  everything, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  there 
is  little  representation  of  what  we  in 
England  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  true  and  pure  school  of  water-colour 
painting ;  the  general  style  of  work  is  quite 
different  from  that  which  prevails  at  the 
gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours ;  there  is  none  of  the  tran¬ 
sparency  of  effect  which  we  see  in  the 
best  English  water-colour  landscapes, 
many  of  the  drawings  having  in  fact 
hardly  any  of  the  look  of  water-colour 
about  them.  There  is  however  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  its  kind  in  the 
collection,  which  is  quite  worth  a  visit. 
Still  Life  subjects  (not  very  numerous) 
are  all  good.  There  are  some  powerful 
figure  pictures — Mr.  Herter’s  “  Sorrow  ” 
(3)  ;  Mr.  Irving  Co  use’s  “  Roasting  Corn  ” 
(46)  ;  and  Mr.  Franzen’s  “  Late  After¬ 
noon  ”  (76),  may  be  mentioned,  though 
the  last-named  is  entirely  without  what 
we  call  the  quality  of  water-colour. 
Mr.  Potthast’s  “  Moonlight  Sail  ”  (59), 
in  which  two  figures  show  in  dim  light 
on  the  stern  of  a  boat,  is  a  fine  work 
both  in  composition  and  effect.  The 
habit  of  filling  in  the  lights  between 
trees,  for  example,  in  body-colour,  as  in 
Mr.  Palmer’s  “  The  Cedars  ”  (60),  an 
English  critic  has  no  right  to  quarrel 
with,  since  some  of  our  own  younger 
artists  have  adopted  it ;  but  it  is  a 
rather  factitious  way  of  getting  an  effect. 
Mr.  Palmer’s  two  snow  pictures  (41  and 
47)  are  brilliant  in  effect  but  owe  much 
to  body-colour.  In  short,  this  is  a 
very  interesting  exhibition,  but  it  is  not 
what  we  should  call  a  water-colour 
exhibition. 


The  painting  of  gardens  is 
S”ld  becoming  almost  a  charac- 
teristic  6f  the  present  day, 
several  water-colour  artists  having  made 
it  their  special  province.  Mr.  E.  Arthur 
Rowe,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  of  the  garden  painters,  has  a 
collection  of  drawings  of  this  class  at 
Messrs.  Dowdeswells’  Gallery,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work, 
mostly  in  the  painting  of  formal  gardens 
in  which  the  heavy  (and  we  think  in 
some  cases  ugly)  masses  of  clipped 
greenery  form  the  background  or  frame¬ 
work  for  the  play  of  the  light  and  colour 
of  flower-beds.  ^The  famous  garden  of 
Drummond  Castle  furnishes  several  sub¬ 
jects  ;  also  Hampton  Court,  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  are  among  the  best 
things  in  the  collection.  Where  the 
author  introduces  the  old  house  or 
castle  as  part  of  the  scene,  he  shows  also 
that  he  knows  how  to  treat  buildings 
in  water-colour ;  the  buildings  in 
«  Crathes  ”  (26)  and  “  Drummond 

Castle  ”  (60)  are  as  well  treated  as  the 


.  ,  ,  Miss  Katherine  McCrac- 

aby  two°  ken  and  Miss  Nellie  Hadden 
Ladies.  ^ave  a  small  joint  exhibition 
at  the  Modern  Gallery.  Miss  McCracken’s 
are  chiefly  landscapes  or  bits  of  Italian 
cities;  both  classes  of  subjects  are  treated 
in  a  sketchy  but  artistic  manner.  Miss 


Hadden,  who  deals  chiefly  with  animals, 
is  much  more  accomplished  in  technique  ; 
her  horses  and  dogs  are  about  as  good  as 
they  can  be,  also  the  two  highly-finished 
studies  of  lizards ;  and  the  giraffe  looking 
in  at  the  window  at  two  others — “  an  old 
resident  inspecting  the  new  arrivals,” 
is  almost  laughably  true  to  giraffe  life 
and  manners  as  they  can  be  studied 
at  Regent’s  Park. 


The  The  President  of  the  In- 

President’s  stitute  of  Architects  and 
soiree.  jyj-rg.  jjgpjker  received  a  large 
party  of  friends  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
arrangements  having  been  made  with 
that  body  so  that  Mr.  Belcher  could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  welcoming  his  friends 
in  an  encadrement  consisting  of  his  own 
architecture.  The  company  were  received 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belcher  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  domed  apartment  which  forms 
the  Council  Chamber.  There  was  music 
in  the  large  hall,  followed  later  by 
dancing.  Flowers  were  profusely  and 
picturesquely  distributed  on  the  stair¬ 
case  and  elsewhere,  and  there  was  supper 
in  the  library,  to  our  thinking  the  most 
charming  interior  of  all,  with  its  charac¬ 
teristic  balustraded  bridge  across  the 
middle  connecting  the  two  upper  book- 
galleries.  It  was  a  most  successful  and 
pleasant  entertainment,  enjoyed,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  by  all  present. 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  19,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  J.  Belcher, 
A.R.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Graham  announced  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Bennett  Arding,  Associate,  elected  1857, 
and  Professor  Ludwig  Peter  Fenger,  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  hon.  corresponding  member,  elected 
1886. 

Decorative  Painting. 

Papers  were  then  read  on  “  Decorative 
Painting  ”  by  Sir  Win.  Richmond,  K.C.B., 
R.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  A.R.A. ,  and  Mr.  Solomon 
J.  Solomon,  A.R.A.,  of  which  the  following  are 
abstracts  : — 

Sir  Win.  Richmond,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
referred  to  the  ties  which  united  the  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The 
votaries  of  architecture  were  builders  who 
designed  and  erected,  sculptors  who  designed 
and  carved,  painters  who  enlivened  its  severe 
spaces  with  the  glory  of  colour,  craftsmen  who 
brought  glitter  and  sunlight  into  the  darkest 
nooks  as  rays  of  light  into  a  cavern.  Late  in 
history  architecture  had  wished  to  go  alone. 
Hence  arose  the  danger  that  ornament  might  be 
stereotyped  and  of  trade  manufacture,  painting 
cease  to  add  its  magical  charm,  and  sculpture 
be  relegated  to  an  independent  and  solitary 
mission.  But  a  return  to  a  healthier  union  of 
the  arts  was  in  progress — thanks  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  Institute,  which,  more  than  any 
other  artistic  institution  in  Great  Britain,  was 
encouraging  “  fraternity,”  and  taking  more  and 
more  sculptors  and  painters  into  its  confidence 
and  within  its  ranks.  Hence  the  Institute  was 
becoming  stronger,  broader  in  view,  larger  in 
artistic  enterprise  ;  and  the  sculptors,  painters, 
and  craftsmen  whom  the  Institute  had  honoured 
by  electing  among  them  were  gratified.  The 
great  traditions  which  bound  the  past  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  had  been  kept 
alive  by  a  few  serious  workers  who  did  not 
believe  that  a  new  art  was  possible,  any  more 
than  that  a  new  man  could  be  created.  The 
great  principles  which  had  made  art  to  be  the 
highest  factor  in  true  civilisation  would  grow  in 
usefulness  as  their  exponents  gathered  together 
in  closer  bonds  of  sympathy.  Union  is  strength. 
They  had  to  educate  an  inert  public  to  use  their 
higher  faculties,  to  cultivate  their  observation, 
and  enjoy  in  peace  what  was  permanent  and 
beautiful. 


Coming  to  the  special  branch'd  the  arts  he 
was  to  discuss— viz.,  decoration,  which  included 
mosaic  and  mural  decoration— the  author  s  id 
he  feared  that  the  delightful  method  of  “  buon 
fresco  ”  was  for  the  present  an  impossible  one 
to  pursue  in  London  owing  to  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  produced  by  disintegrating  acids 
which  were  destructive  to  lime;  but  in  the 
country,  where  pure  air  was  obtainable.  “  buon 
fresco  ”  might  be  adopted  for  interiors  with  as 
much  security  as  in  Italy  in  times  past,  Pro¬ 
vided  there  was  no  poison  in  the  atmosphere, 
damp  was  the  only  enemy  to  fresco.  The  author 
gave  particulars  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
walls  to  be  decorated,  what  materials  to  use  and 
what  to  avoid,  the  method  of  applying  the 
colour,  etc.  To  be  successful,  all  preliminaries, 
studies,  and  cartoons  must  be  absolutely  certain 
both  in  their  relation  to  design,  forms,  and 
colours  ;  so  that  the  painter  when  he  paints  has 
only  to  think  of  his  difficult  but  most  fascinating 
technique.  Sub-division  of  the  various  stages  of 
development  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Mosaic  is  as  adaptable  to  exteriors  as  to  interiors, 
but  to  be  effective  mosaic  must  be  used  lavishly, 
as  in  S.  Mark’s,  in  Santa  Sophia,  and  in  many 
churches  and  chapels  in  Ravenna.  But  mosaic 
demands  another  kind  of  design  and  drawing 
from  any  other  material  for  decoration.  The 
translation  of  pictures  into  cubes  is  obviously 
absurd.  Mosaic  can  do  what  no  other  method 
is  capable  of,  but  it  cannot  imitate  excepting 
inadequately.  The  design  must  be  clear,  the 
drawing  severe,  the  accidents  few,  the  light  and 
shadow  rare.  An  architect  should  build  for 
^mosaic  decoration  if  he  intends  to  use  it.  He 
should  give  plenty  of  domes,  semi-domes, 
alcoves,  because  mosaic  looks  best  upon  curved 
surfaces,  where  it  is  least  likely  to  come  into 
competition  with  pictorial  design.  A  building 
to  receive  mosaic  should  have  few  mouldings  cr 
frames  ;  the  framing  of  mosaic  pictures  should  be 
executed  in  mosaic,  and  string-courses  as  well  as 
mouldings  should  be  so  designed  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  style  which  is  essential  to 
mosaic,  and  that  is  severe.  If  the  architect 
decides  to  make  a  sumptuous  piece  of  coloured 
decoration,  he  and  the  other  artist,  his  coadjutor, 
must  work  together,  from  the  first  initiative  to 
the  last  point  of  completion,  if  the  final  result  is 
to  be  severe  and  homogenous.  The  architect 
must  consider  his  decoration  while  he  is  initiat¬ 
ing  the  plan  for  his  enterprise  as  well  as  the 
elevation.  In  a  well-built  mosaic  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  never  hidden  or  the  joints  concealed. 
The  mosaics  that  look  best  from  a  distance  have 
a  good  wide  joint  between  every  cube. 

The  next  best  method  for  wall  decoration  to 
“  buon  fresco  ”  is  tempera  painting  upon  a  dry 
wall  of  lime  and  marble  dust.  The  tempera 
used  is  the  yolk  of  egg  only,  n°t  the  wta|. 
When  dry  this  becomes  as  bard  as  the  hard® 
varnish.  The  yellow  tint  gives  a  very  agrees® 
tone  to  the  white  lime.  Almost  all  colours 
be  used  with  egg.  Egg  painting  has  stooffl| 
test  of  time ;  many  of  the  wall  PjJfgM 
Pompeii  are  alone  in  egg.  end  ‘ Wj 

pictures  and  wall-paintmgs  nr  Italy  which  » 
not  fresco  or  wax  are  painted  SB 

*eWaTpainting  is  anether  method  well 
to  our  climate.6  The  method,  teetaodieM| 
of  which  were  given  by  the  au*!hor- 
in  the  National  Gallery  exemplified  by  portaffl 
on  wood  of  the  End  century  no,.  >*f1 

of  the  ^n-pamtmgsatPompeu^dJIm 

laneum.  The  author  said  he  . 

Egyptian  wall-paintings  and  fo  paining 

were  executed  in  wax  and  spwtts  ^Uvmanvas 
is  perfectly  durable  on  a  w  all,  u 
In  England  it  would  be  advisable to ten  » 
wax  win  into  the  wall  w.  ft  artrlieial  heat  J 
painting  should  be  entirely  ahjuted  m 

tl0Ail  decoration  should  te.do“  T^drf 
where  it  is  subjected  to envjgment, 
applied.  Notwithstanding  per- '  .  •, 

painters  should  execute  then  work  »  «» 

even  in  a  dark  corner,  beea^ae  that  tla«  ^ 
is  the  place  of  the  picture,  whch J J 
fuh  light  of  a  studio  will  be  CI  phesame 

when  it  is  placed  in  an  "tom® 
law  of  fitness  holds  good  as  „  ^  should 

A  statue  designed  to  be  set  m  »  jtnotonly 
belong  to  it  and  to  nowhere  else  m  immt. 
belongs  to  ito  immediate,  tat  to®  w? 
diate  surroundings  also,  and  is 
from  there.  .  , .,  „rnrp  t]ie  author 

Treating  of  colour  in  aJclut®,t^  in  modern 
said  that,  being  unaccustomed  to  would 

times,  prejudice  was  stroi  g.  part],enon, 
doubtless  be  shocked  if  they 
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Abbey,  and  most  of  the  English 
'Si  lisbly  coloured;  but  there  is  no 
f  Sh»t  they  once  were ;  and,  tether,  that 
,  ™Ih„ Mines  are  of  modem  invention, 
'mM,l0,'t™dm  the  late  XVIth  and  early  XVIItli 
at  the  period  when  both  sculpture  and 
"  S  were  growing  away  from  structures  to 
jfSuent  5  all  the  arts.  The  geometric  or 
gi™  treatment  of  pictorial  design  in 
Sai  l  has  been  extremely  rare.  All  designs, 
2  Giotto  to  Raphael,  either  in  fresco  or 
Sera  are  decorative  in  the  distribution  of 
Ss£  of  colour,  of  shapes  of  silhouettes  ;  they 
fflore  or  less  conceived  geometrically,  how 
ever  cleverly  tile  geometry  may  have  been  con- 

25  The  early  English  decorators  'Were 

eflremelv  interesting  colourists— the  decoration 
ni the  Angel  Chapel  in  Winchester  is  an  admir- 
11  example  It  consists  mainly  of  pale, 
middle,  and  red  ochres  and  white,  The  author 
ttaht  that  the  tone  which  appears  to  be  blue 
fpon,  below  is  composed  of  nothing  but  black 
aed  white,  which  among  warm  tones  is  a  mixture 
which  produces  a  very  gentle  and  refined  blue. 
Julian"  from  the  specimens  that  remain,  the 
splendour  of  the  celebrated  wall-paintings  in 
\thens  has  not  been  exaggerated  by  historians 
Mr.  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  took  for  his  branch 
of  the  subject  “Landscape  Painting  as  a 
Medium  of  Decoration,”  and  showed  that  it 
had  been  almost  ignored  as  a  medium  of  decora¬ 
tion,  The  architect,  like  the  figure-painter, 
had  kept  it  strictly  in  the  background.  He  put 
the  question  seriously  to  architects  :  Is  there  no 
room  for  landscape  painting  as  a  medium  of 
decoration?  Would  it  hinder  the  aim  and 
intention  of  the  architect  to  use  it  to  decorate 
his  buildings  ?  Could  not  it  conform  to  all 
his  conditions  as  to  scale  and  colour  ?  Nature 
has  an  unbounded  range,  from  the  winter’s 
snow  to  the  full  rich  tones  of  the  autumn,  and 
between  these  seasons  she  offers  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  beautiful  and  suitable  arrangement  of 
form 'and  colour.  The  architect  may  desire 
a  certain  colour  arrangement  to  complete  the 
object  lie  has  in  view  ;  he  never  thinks  that  he 
can  find  what  he  wants  in  landscape.  He  has 
the  right  to  demand  certain  conditions  as  to 
scale,  To  accept  those  conditions,  to  work 
within  them  so  that  there  is  no  apparent  effort 
in  so  doing,  is  in  itself  an  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  architect  has  no  reason  to  fear  that 
in  the  adoption  of  landscape  he  endangers  any 
of  these  principles ;  he  may  find  in  such  decora¬ 
tion  the  sentiment  of  his  architecture,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  being.  If  he  has  built  a  place  of 
worship  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
walls  or  windows  should  illustrate  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  There  are  things  in  nature  which 
suggest  a  lofty  purpose  in  their  creation,  and 
which  reveal  the  high  purpose  of  the  Creator. 
There  are  also  the  materials  in  nature  by  which 
the  artist  can  convey  a  sentiment  as  pure,  as 
high,  and  as  noble  as  a  composition  of  figures 
could  do.  An  architect  would  not  tolerate 
any  loud  assertiveness  of  decoration  whose 
anecdote  completely  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  from  the  fine  proportion  of  his 
building,  He  was  not  annoyed  like  the  painter 
when  the  spectator  remarked,  “What  a  beauti¬ 
ful  frame!”  Nothing  should  hinder  the  con¬ 
ception  of  perfect  completion  wherein  all  the 
arts  which  are  employed  for  a  final  end  should 
sing  together.  A  building  was  artistically 
complete  where  everything  was  in  its  right 
relation,  where  all  the  values  were  just.  The 
author  contended  that  his  claim  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  landscape  painting  as  a  medium 
cf  decoration  was  that  it  could  conform  to  give 
(ugh  purpose,  and  that  it  did  conform  to  give 
just  demands. 

Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  A.R.A.,  first  dealt 
wth  certain  objections  raised  by  architects 
*hen  discussing  decoration.  With  regard  to 
'be argument  that  the  finances  at  the  architect’s 
disposal  did  not  admit  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
painter  s  art  into  his  schemes,  he  suggested 
hat  as  the  edifice  would  outlive  its  author, 
e  might  be  permitted  to  provide  for  its  future. 
I akea  building  of  a  national  character.  He  should 
permitted  to  allot  some  spaces  to  indicate 
0  Mure  generations  the  lines  upon  which  the 
• be  carried  on  ;  in  fact,  broadly  to 
(Kate  the  kind  and  style  of  decoration  he 
,  have  otllers  introduce.  Another  fault 
trio V  was  that  our  variable  climate  played 
with  existing  canvas  decorations,  causing 
ton  to  sag  and  loosen.  The  fault  lay  with  the 
,?°  larSe ,a  surface  of  canvas,  when  some- 
i  .  e  architectural  features  which  should 
J  T  are  lmitated  by  painter.  When,  as 
e  great  ceilings  of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  a 


vast  panel-work  was  designed  to  contain 
pictures  of  varying  shapes,  such  as  oval, 
octagonal,  oblong,  square,  and  others  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  spaces  of  the  interstices  left  when 
the  surface  of  painting  is  but  a  third  of  the 
whole,  little  real  danger  would  result.  Again, 
few  practical  men  would  use  a  fresco  ground  for- 
painting  when  the  “mat”  surface,  its  chief 
quality,  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  suitable 
mediums,  and  when  far  greater  richness  of 
effect  can  be  produced  by  other  methods 
ready  to  our  hands.  In  France  most  public 
buildings  are  decorated  by  the  painter,  and  none 
of  the  technical  troubles  complained  of  here 
were  apparent.  The  author  asked  the  attention 
of  the  Institute  particularly  to  his  suggestion  for 
the  promotion  of  a  school  of  decoration,  not 
with  the  object  of  competing  with  existing 
schools,  but  of  supplementing  them.  His 
idea  was  that  it  should  be  a  school  common  to 
the  architect,  the  sculptor,  painter,  glass 
designer,  and  wood  carver,  for  the  use  not  only 
of  the  advanced  student,  but  equally  for  the 
full-fledged  craftsmen  in  the  various  arts  who 
desire  a  special  training  in  the  arts  of  decoration. 
Professors  there  would  he  representing  all  the 
branches  concerned  to  lecture  and  to  teach; 
studios  furnished  with  reduced  models  or 
studies  of  pictorial  decorations  in  their  settings ; 
applied  sculpture,  glass,  woodwork,  etc.  ;  all 
conceivable  facts,  measurements,  scale,  pro¬ 
portions — anything  and  everything  for  the  use  of 
the  student  that  could  be  collected,  carefully 
tabulated,  and  arranged.  The  creation  of 
travelling  studentships,  enabling  students  to 
travel  in  pairs — an  architect  with  a  painter, 
an  architect  with  a  sculptor,  and  so  on — with 
provision  to  make  reduced  copies  of  fine  examples 
of  art  in  their  settings,  the  results  going  to 
enrich  the  school  collection,  so  that  by  degrees 
these  models  might  replace  the  photographs  or 
other  less  useful  authorities.  The  author  went 
on  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution, 
and  the  possible  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  its  establishment.  In  these  days  of 
innumerable  styles  of  architecture  a  wider 
range  of  architectural  knowledge  and  of  cognate 
decorations  is  imperative.  Most  decorative 
pictures  are  built  upon  architectural  lines, 
and  more  often  than  not  architectural  features 
are  abundantly  introduced.  At  the  school 
proposed  the  architect  student  would  work  in 
the  company  of  sculptors  and  painters.  Each 
would  learn  to  sympathise  with  the  aims  of  the 
others,  and  so  in  later  life  be  prepared  to  work, 
as  they  should,  into  each  other’s  hands.  A 
decorative  school,  to  which  almost  every 
painter  and  sculptor  should  go  for  at  least  a 
year  after  his  usual  training  was  completed, 
would  react  most  beneficially  on  the  general 
art  of  the  country. 


Sir  Aston  Webb,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  said  he  did  so  with 
great  diffidence.  They  had  all  enjoyed  a  most 
enchanting  evening,  and  the  only  mistake  he 
could  find  was  that  the  papers  were  too  short. 
He  was  afraid  it  would  be  laid  to  the  door  of 
architects  that  they  had  not  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  decorative  painting  which  had  lam 
in  their  way.  If  that  were  so,  it  had  been 
shown  that  night  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
alter  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  all 
would  admit  that  in  England,  in  this  damp 
climate,  there  had  been  great  difficulties  in  the 
employment  of  decorative  painting.  Sir  Wm. 
Richmond,  whose  knowledge  in  this  particular 
branch  was  as  large  as  anybody’s,  had  given 
suggestions  as  to  the  execution  of  decorative 
painting  which  he  thought  would  be  invaluable 
to  them.  He  understood  from  Sir  Wm.  Richmond 
that  there  was  a  tempera  which  could  be  used 
in  England  with  certain  results.  He  had  told 
them  that  damp  was  a  great  difficulty,  and  they 
all  knew  that  for  nine  months  of  the  year  at 
any  rate  damp  was  always  with  them.  He 
remembered  the  case  of  the  chancel  arch  of  St. 
James  the  Less,  Westminster,  which  was  not 
an  outside  wall.  The  wall  of  the  arch  was 
decorated  by  Watts  with  a  great  subject,  and 
within  twenty  years  it  was  invisible,  and  had  to 
he  replaced  by  a  mosaic.  He  had  not  the 
technical  knowledge  to  know  with  what  media 
that  was  painted,  but  when  failures  of  that  sort 
occurred,  of  course,  it  made  not  only  the  archi¬ 
tect,  but  also  that  indispensable  mortal  the 
employer,  hesitate  a  little  before  adopting  such 
methods  for  the  decoration  of  a  building.  Sir 
Wm.  Richmond  had  referred  to  the  increasing 
alliance  between  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  and  he  might  say  it  was  the 


desire  of  architects  to  work  more  and  more  with 
painters  and  sculptors.  He  did  not  think 
architects  were  the  assertive  persons  some  would 
have  them  believe,  for  there  was  nothing  they 
would  like  better  than  to  have  their  walls 
decorated  by  painters  of  ability,  and  he  believed 
they  all  felt  that  if  they  were  to  obtain  the  co¬ 
operation  and  help  of  painters  of  to-day  to 
decorate  their  architecture  they  must  see  that 
their  architecture  also  bore  the  imprint  of  to¬ 
day  ;  they  must  impart  into  their  architecture 
some  modern  feeling  which  would  inspire  the 
painter  with  a  modern  feeling  for  the  decoration. 
To  go  back  to  strictly  traditional  Gothic,  and 
expect  their  modern  painters  to  fill  in  their 
spaces  with  strictly  medieval  figures,  was  more 
than  they  could  expect.  Hogarth  had  been 
called  the  father  of  English  painting,  and  they 
knew  that  in  gratitude  for  the  good  lie  received 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  he  painted  the 
great  wall  of  the  staircase,  which  remained  to 
the  present  time.  He  thought  they  would  all 
regret  if  the  necessary  enlargement  of  the 
hospital  should  necessitate  in  any  way  the 
removal  of  those  paintings.  Many  of  them 
would  also  know  that  in  Dean -street,  Soho,  and 
other  streets,  in  very  poor  houses,  they  could 
find  the  whole  of  the  staircase  walls  painted 
from  top  to  bottom  by  English  painters  of  about 
the  same  time.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the 
painters  of  the  present  day  were  quite  so  ready 
and  willing  to  paint  staircases  as  they  were. 
Very  likely  that  was  the  architect’s  fault,  and  if 
so  he  was  sure  they  would  be  prepared  to  try 
and  alter  it.  There  was  a  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaiting  decorative  painters  now  in  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster, 
where  the  architect  had  entirely  subjugated  him¬ 
self  to  painting,  and  had  left  large  vaults  and 
arches  without  a  single  architectural  moulding. 
They  looked  with  a  little  anxiety  and  with  great 
hope  and  interest  to  the  way  in  which  the 
painters  of  this  country  were  going  to  finish 
that  building  inside.  Sir  Wm.  Richmond  referred 
to  a  matter  which  very  much  touched  the 
architect’s  work,  and  that  was  the  matter  of 
joints.  He  believed  Sir  William  was  speaking 
of  mosaics,  and  of  the  desirability  for  showing 
the  joints.  That  was  a  thing  which  they,  as 
architects,  were  much  moved  to,  both  in  brick¬ 
work  and  stonework.  When  they  put  up  a 
thing  properly,  and  showed  the  joints,  the  work 
was  greatly  improved.  The  old  brickwork  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace  was  1£  in.  and  2  in. 
bricks,  and  the  joints  were  an  inch  wide,  and 
the  effect  of  such  work  was  to  give  a  texture 
to  it  without  waiting  for  age.  Another  point 
mentioned  by  Sir  Wm.  Richmond  was  one 
which  must  appeal  to  all  painters,  viz.,  the 
advantage  of  decorative  painting  over  easel 
painting,  in  that  it  was  suited  for  the  position, 
which  could  not  be  changed,  and  that  the  light 
in  which  it  was  painted  would  be  the  light  in 
which  it  would  always  be  seen.  They  all  knew 
the  great  difference  there  was  in  a  picture  as 
seen  in  the  studio  and  when  seen  in  a  room. 
That  was  often  laid  to  the  fault  of  the  architect 
in  designing  rooms  not  suitable  for  pictures,  but 
he  ventured  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  studio 
was  not  suitable  for  a  dining-room,  and  that 
therefore  the  picture  was  painted  under  some¬ 
what  false  conditions.  People  would  not  dine 
or  sleep  with  a  top  light.  One  other  point 
which  had  been  brought  out  of  recent  years 
was,  of  course,  the  extraordinary  liking  for  white. 
He  had  heard  it  referred  to  as  the  leprosy  of 
whiteness  which  had  spread  through  their 
houses  and  a  great  number  of  buildings.  Well, 
it  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  One  painted 
the  whole  thing  white  and  had  done  with  it. 
But  that  was  not  what  they  called  decorative 
painting,  and  they  did  look  to  the  painters  to 
help  them  decorate  their  buildings  in  some 
more  architectural  manner  than  by  merely 
painting  them  white.  Mr.  East  had  given 
them,  as  they  expected,  a  very  admirable  paper, 
which  was  far  too  short,  on  the  advantage  of 
landscape  for  the  decoration  of  buildings.  He 
did  not  think  it  required  any  pleading  at  alL 
Sober  landscape,  such  as  Mr.  East  himself 
painted,  in  long  panels,  he  imagined,  would  look 
extremely  fine  on  the  wall  of  that  room,  and  he 
wished  Mr.  East  would  give  them  one  just  to 
show  how  it  could  be  done.  In  sculpture,  too, 
trees  had  certainly  been  largely  employed.  Mr. 
Frampton  and  others  were  very  fond  of  pro¬ 
viding  their  subjects  with  stems  and  leaves  on 
the  top,  and  he  could  assure  Mr.  East  that  there 
was  nothing  against  trees,  so  far  as  architects 
were  concerned.  Mr.  Solomon  had  also  given 
them  a  suggestive  paper,  and  his  principal  point 
was  that  they  should  have  schools  for  decorative 
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painting.  That,  of  course,  they  must  all  agree 
•with.  He  might  take  it  that  one  difficulty  of 
decorative  painting  was  that  painters  as  a  rule 
— and  they  admired  them  for  it — liked  to  do 
their  own  work.  It  was  their  laudable  pride 
that  the  work  had  been  done  by  their  own  hand 
and  by  no  one  else’s.  When  they  came  to  great 
buildings,  and  domes  and  arches  and  great  wall 
spaces,  it  always  seemed  to  him  that  that  was 
an  idea  of  perfection  which  could  not  be  carried 
out,  and  that  the  help  of  others  must  come  in. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  the  highest  point  of 
the  great  painter  to  train  others  by  getting  them 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  a  great  work 
which  he  had  designed.  Decorative  painting, 
he  took  it,  was  to  decorate,  and  the  great 
thing  was  the  design,  and  when  that  design  was 
settled  in  scale  and  in  colour  it  would  be  only 
proper,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  essential,  that 
others  should  be  called  in  to  help  them  do  it. 
All  the  great  Italian  painters  did  that.  He 
might  mention  the  case  of  Verrio,  who 
started  to  paint  the  big  painting  at  Christ  s 
Hospital,  but  gave  it  up  when  half  through, 
and  left  it  to  young  men  to  complete  it  very 
badly.  If  he  had  bestowed  his  time  on  the 
design,  and  given  it  to  others  to  work  out,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better. 
He  did  not  understand  whether  Mr.  Solomon 
suggested  a  new  school;  for  there  were  the  very 
solid  foundations  of  two  excellent  schools  m 
which  the  work  he  proposed  could  be  carried 
on.  There  were  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  students  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  worked  side  by  side,  and  the 
Academy  did  endeavour  to  encourage  this  by 
giving  the  students  from  time  to  time  a  com¬ 
mission  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
premises  some  of  the  prize  designs  which  were 
won  by  students.  If  that  could  be  carried 
further  it  seemed  to  him  they  would  have  there 
a  very  good  commencement,  at  any  rate. 
There  was  already  a  wish  for  architects  and 
sculptors  to  work  closely  together  and  that 
seemed  another  way  in  which  Mr.  Solomons 
idea  might  be  arrived  at.  Then  there  was  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  at  South  Kensington, 
which  for  years  had  been  working  on  these 

lines,  and  in  Stevens’s  time  produced  a  great  deal 

of  excellent  work,  and  was  also  m  these  times 
producing  excellent  work.  He  felt  that  both 
of  these  schools  only  wanted  the  recognition 
and  encouragement  of  the  public  to  do  what 
Mr  Solomon  proposed.  In  a  very  small  way 
he  himself  had  had  the  help  of  the  students 
at  the  College  of  Art  to  paint  a  ceiling,  which 
they  did  exceedingly  well,  and  which  they 
enjoyed  doing  very  much,  and  lie  had  now 
the  help  of  some  of  the  sculptors  to  carve  some 
of  the  figures  on  one  of  his  buildings,  it  was 
an  enormous .  encouragement  to  them.  I  hey 
entered  into  it  with  great  enthusiasm  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  for  any  architect  to 
employ  these  young  men  to  work  on  then- 
buildings.  , 

Professor  Beresford  Pite,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  they  were  also  indebted  to  Sir 
Aston  Webb  for  mentioning  the  fact  that  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Art  there  was  in  existence 
practically  the  system  which  Mr.  Solomon 
desired  and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Solomon  would 
pay  them  a  visit.  If  he  did  he  would  discover 
hot  only  that  the  students  of  architecture, 
design,  modelling,  and  painting  worked  together 
and  were  associated  with  one  another  in  each 
of  the  four  schools,  but  they  happily  also  had 
two  travelling  scholarships.  One  was  for 
three  months  and  the  other  for  six  weeks  and 
Mr.  Solomon  would  be  much  encouraged  to 
know  that  by  the  goodness  of  a  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  every  year  sculptors  and  architects  and 
painterJ travelled  together.  He  hoped  the  day 
would  come  when  these  artists  would  work 
hand-in-hand,  and  when  those  present  would 
have  the  privilege  of  emp  oymg  them  Mr. 
Bast  would  have  to  convert  the  sculptors  before 
he  converted  the  bricklayers  and  the  stone¬ 
masons  to  landscape  as  a  means  of  decoration 
What  did  they  mean  by  decorative  painting  ? 
Was  there  not  a  lurking  idea  that  decorative 
painting  was  painting  without  atmosphere  and 
painting  without  perspective?  That  idea 
would  have  to  be  dispelled  if  landscape  was  to 
become  a  means  of  decoration.  If  this  solemn 
and  beautiful  and  altogether  modern  art  which 
took  the  mind  of  nature  with  her  mists  and 
distances  and  lights,  and  translated  them  so 
delightfully  as  to  become  a  continual  reality, 
hadSto  sacrifice,  these  methods  of  nature  and  if 
they  had  to  take  the  atmosphere  and  the  per¬ 
fective  away  tc  enable-  it  to  take  its  place 
between  pilasters  and  solid  mouldings,  it  would 


have  to  cease  to  be  landscape  art.  It  would 
become  Japanese  pattern  design,  and  as  such 
very  beautiful  and  very  helpful.  Landscape 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  crucible  of  the 
sculptor  before  it  could  come  down  to  the  level 
of  mere  practical  building  art.  But  was  not 
decorative  painting,  after  all,  the  painting  that 
was  merely  suited  to  its  position  ?  No  defini¬ 
tion  as  to  the  absence  of  perspective  or  the 
difficulties  of  atmosphere  was  needed,  provided 
that  the  decoration  was  suited  to  the  position. 
He  confessed  that  he  heartily  sympathised 
with  Sir  Win.  Richmond’s  criticism,  that  where 
atmosphere  was  represented  on  a  wall  the  sense 
of  solidity  necessary  to  that  wall  vanished, 
and  the  mind  could  not  conceive  distance  in  the 
panel  and,  at  the  same  time,  structural  support. 
They  were  unfortunately  compelled  by  custom 
to  admit  distance  and  perspective  into  the 
panel,  but  that  unfortunate  recognition  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  had  unhappily  lost  the  real 
sense  of  building,  the  real  sense  to  enjoy  the 
value  of  the  wall,  the  real  feeling  of  enclosure 
and  support,  which  was  the  basis  of  architectural 
art.  Until  they  got  through  the  stucco  and 
wall  papers,  and  felt  the  bones  within  their 
building,  they  could  not  derive  genuine  archi¬ 
tectural  satisfaction  from  the  design  of^  its 
structure  or  the  structure  of  its  design.  The 
matter  brought  before  them  that  night  was 
most  important,  and  he  was  much  obliged  to 
the  Council  for  making  it  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  He  ventured  to  think  that  no  subject 
was  more  important.  They  had  had  during 
the  century  that  was  passed  some  of  the  greatest 
features  of  English  history.  They  had  with 
them  now  artists  who  were  second  to  none, 
and  during  the  same  period  they  had  had 
architects  who  had  raised  hopes  within  their 
breasts  that,  after  all,  England  was  not  a  second- 
rate  country  in  architectural  matters.  Their 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  art  could  challenge 
comparison  with  the  art  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  this  was  recognised,  one  was 
(dad  to  know,  by  Continental  nations.  But 
unfortunately  the  great  painter  and  the  great 
architect  had  not  been  yet  fused  into  the 
architect— and  he  must  in  this  connection  use 
the  term  architect — who  could  decorate.  That 
man  had  not  yet  come,  and  why  was  it  ?  Prob¬ 
ably  the  fault  lay  in  education.  He  felt  that 
before  they  could  get  the  combination  necessary 
to  remedy  the  fault  they  must  recognise  the 
fact  that  no  architect  could  by  mere  artistic 
friendship  with  a  painter  succeed  in  inducing 
within  the  painter  the  architectural  sense,  and 
conversely  the  painter  could  not  infect  the 
architect  by  a  friendship  or  sense  of  sympathy 
or  by  a  mere  expression  of  harmony  of  ideas 
from  his  standpoint.  A  school  of  decorative 
architects  had  to  be  framed  from  the  roots 
upwards.  If  architects  would  recognise  that 
they  were  living  in  an  age  which  demanded  great 
buildings,  and  that  what  was  needed  was  a  great 
architect  to  decorate  the  great  buildings,  they 
would  see  that  there  was  something  besides 
construction,  essential  although  that  was; 
something  besides  antiquarian  squabble  of  the 
style,  important  although  that  was ;  some¬ 
thing  besides  professional  politics,  which 
was  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  Institute,  and 
destroying  their  ideals  of  true  art ;  something 
more  essential  to  architectural  art  than  they 
had  yet  laid  hold  of.  The  subject  which  they 
were  dealing  with  that  night  was  brought 
before  them  once  in  a  way.  They  had  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  such  papers  as  they  had 
that  night,  and  then  for  the  next  few  months 
they  resumed  their  professional  political 
squabbles.  In  the  early  part  of  next  session 
they  would  discuss  education,  and  then  go  back 
to  squabbles ;  and  then  they  would  perhaps 
have  a  President  who  would  suggest  a  paper  on 
mosaics,  and  then  they  would  go  back  to 
squabbles.  If  they  recognised  that  they  lived 
in  an  age  which  demanded  great  decorative 
buildings,  and  a  school  of  architects  to  under¬ 
take  the  building  of  these,  they  would  take  the 
first  step  towards  showing  that  there  was  scope 
for  education  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  mere 
sentiments  which  had  been  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  Sir  William  Richmond  repre¬ 
sented  a  real  need,  and  that  it  was  their  duty 
as  architects  to  recognise  that  they  had 
neglected  decoration  ;  that  they  had  been  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  matters  far  below  the 
architect’s  scope  and  the  architect’s  ideal,  and 
that  there  was  here  a  field  for  the  proper 
decoration  of  public  buildings,  a  field  to  enter 
into  and  take  possession  of,  and  supply  a  great 
public  need.  It  was  not  the  question  of  calling 
in  a  great  painter  to  decorate  a  great  building. 


They  had  to  go  behind  the  sculptor,  and  to 
realise  the  first  principles  of  architectural  form  ; 
they  had  to  take  colour,  and  discuss  its  value 
and  placing,  and  its  relation  to  the  ornament 
with  which  they  laced  it  down  and  tied  it  to 
the  building  ;  they  had  to  grow  from  the  form 
through  the  increasing  value  of  material  such 
as  marble  and  bronze  to  the  pure  colour  in  all 
its  fulness  and  richness  on  which  they  laid  the 
fine  ornament  of  the  goldsmith  or  the  fine 
ornament  of  the  lace-maker,  and  pass  from  that 
into  a  sphere  where  figure  decoration  became 
apposite  ;  and  possibly  in  that  sphere  might 
come  the  atmosphere  and  higher  qualities  of 
decorative  art.  All  that  lay  before  them. 
Happily  they  now  had  students  taking  up  the 
subject  of  decoration.  Possibly  there  was  no 
one  present  with  any  higher  ideal  than  the  idea 
of  just  feeling  the  responsibility  of  recognising 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  colour 
decoration.  Might  they,  then,  that  night  take 
a  vow  to  forswear  professional  politics  and  seek 
the  good  of  architecture,  and  advance  the  art  of 
architecture  which  lay  open  to  them  in  this 
great  field. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  in  supporting 
the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  should  like  to  say 
how  much  he  admired  the  practical  character 
of  Sir  William  Richmond’s  paper.  They  could 
always  have  plenty  of  theory,  but  Sir  William 
Richmond,  in  his  paper,  had  given  them  the 
practical  experience  of  an  artist  who  had  been 
working  in  those  different  materials  and  studying 
them,  and  really  telling  them  how  the  work 
could  be  done.  He  was  also  very  gratified  at 
hearing  Sir  William’s  remarks  about  mosaic, 
which  he  (the  speaker)  had  always  thought  was 
so  peculiarly  a  form  of  architectural  decoration, 
because  it  was  a  built-up  picture,  a  kind  of 
architecture  on  a  small  scale.  He  ventured  to 
suggest  whether,  in  talking  of  decorative  art, 
and  especially  decorative  painting,  painters  and 
writers  on  art  were  not  often  making  a  confusion 
by  using  the  word  “  decorative  ”  in  two 
different  senses.  The  very  first  time  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  East  he  remembered 
his  remarking  that  landscape  painters  were  just 
as  particular  about  their  lines  as  architects  were. 
He  (the  speaker)  replied  that  he  had  never  had 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  Every  picture, 
whether  a  landscape  or  figure  picture,  had  to  te 
decorative  in  line  ;  if  not,  it  had  no  raison  am 
as  a  picture.  But  then,  surely,  there  was  a 
second  sense  in  which  the  word  “  decorative 
was  used— that  of  the  painting  or  piece  of 
sculpture  which  was  in  some  way  subordinate 
to  the  architectural  lines,  and  which  gave  up 
a  little  of  its  own  individuality.  There  was  a  re¬ 
markable  passage  in  the  “  Life  of  Burne-Jones 
in  which  someone,  in  reference  to  his  picture  of 
the  three  Queens  weeping  over  Arthur,  wanted 
to  know  why  he  did  not  give  them  a  little  more 
individual  character:  the  faces  were  all  the 
same.  And  lie  said  :  “  Well,  if  I «  #■ 

individual  characters,  what  would  they  hare 
been  ?  They  would  have  been  Augusta, 
Esmeralda,  and  Dolores,  considerably  overcom.; 
by  a  recent  domestic  bereavement.  B 
wLted  to  keep  them  above  that .  on  a  pri«J 
ideal  plane.  It  might  he  said  that  Bun 
carried  that  a  little  too  far;  u  ,  j 

illustration  of  the  fact  that  when  il eyl M 
to  use  art,  simply  regarded  as  a  dec  ° 
architecture,  it  had  to  give  up  some  We  j 

individual  life.  Coming  s^WUham  Richmond 
like  to  remark  upon  what  Sir  11 mm  ^ 
said— that  it  was  such  be  executed 

decorative  painting  that  it  shoul  ee-  ^  ^ 

in  the  midst  of  its  surroundmg.1  jjj 

remarkable  thing  that  tbe  French,  ^ 
done  more  decorative  PainJin8  .  tllL  had 
nation,  had  lately  given  tha^,up  ’  iu„uense 
found  it  much  easier  to  Vmt  *  “gg 
picture  in  the  studio  and  t  -  ^  yjj 

on  the  walls  afterwards.  H  ^ 

thinking,  in  going  through  an(j  vather 

and  seeing  some  of  these  enor  d  iost  through 
coarse  pictures,  how  much  they  _  ^  they 
being  painted  away  ^ere  so  self- 

were  not  in  harmony  with  it ,  J  tliey  came 
assertive,  as  one  might  say.  ,ip  rative  art 
to  consider  the  question  Sm If  h 

meant,  and  liow  for  ■“‘KP  that  landscape 
decorative,  it  appeared  to  ™  t st«sir« 
essentially  meant  cllst“'t  „  pite  antioipai<a 
phases  of  distance  ”r ed  with  1“ 

him  in  saying  this,  but  he  1  decor- 

remark  ;  everything  that  peop  ™,t  mmj 

alive  landscape  (he  h"d  ,5”  Ame  do» 10 
them  in  the  French 

this,  that  they  were  quiet,  and  no, 

with  not  a  very  great  effect  o 
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disturbance  in  the  atmosphere.  He 
Tift  decorative  landscape  of  that  kind  could 

Irdinate  in  order  to  form  part  of  a  decorative 
ie;  and  then  one  had  an  easel  picture 
kntape,  like  most  of  Turner’s,  which  was  put 
n  a  frame  so  as  to  be  divided  from  other  things, 
and  so  looked  into  as  an  individual  work  in 
jUf  apart  from  its  surroundings.  Both 
sculpture  and  painting  had  a  right  to  that 
individual  life.  In  sculpture,  again,  look  at  the 
tat  of  Wells  Cathedral.  The  lower  sculptures, 
those  straight  up-and-down  figures  in  the  niches, 
were  purely  decorative  sculpture  ;  they  had  very 
little  expression ;  they  seemed  to  be  part  of  the 
architecture.  When  they  came  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection  series-  at  the  top  there  was  far  more 
movement  and  vigour ;  but_  that  was  all  half- 
size ;  and  lie  was  not  certain  that  it  was  not 
"partly  an  instinctive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
architect  that  life-size  figures  of  that  kind  would 
have  destroyed  the  repose  of  the  building. 
Mercies  fine  group  called  “  Gloria  Victis,”  in 
one  of  the  courtyards  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
Paris,  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture 
Thick  had  its  own  story,  its  own  action,  and  its 
ora  line.  It  was  far  too  vigorous  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  directly  with .  the  building ;  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  architectural  court ;  and  each  of 
the  two  added  to  the  effect  of  the  other.  But 
he  mentioned  that  as  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  sculpture  to  stand  alone,  and  the  fact  that  it 
really  must  stand  alone  if  it  was  to  be  treated 
vith  all  the  vigour  and  lifelike  expression  of 
Thick  it  was  capable.  One  word  about  ceiling 
paintings,  which  had  been  referred  to.  Wher¬ 
ever  figures  were  used  in  a  ceiling  it  seemed  to 
him  essential  that  they  should,  as  one  might  say, 

“  float.”  The  only  ceiling  painting,  he  believed, 
that  Puvis  de  Chavannes  ever  painted  showed 
two  rows  of  figures  with  their  feet  at  the  sides 
and  their  heads  towards  the  middle ;  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  the  observer  did  not  know 
which  way  he  was  standing.  He  would 
instance  as  the  right  sort  of  thing  the  ceilings 
that  used  to  be  painted  by  the  late  M.  Marioton, 
which  everyone  who  went  to  the  French  salons 
annually  must  have  noticed.  They  were  not 
always  what  one  quite  liked  in  colour  ;  but  they 
had  that-  floating  effect,  not  the  prosaic  com¬ 
position  of  figures  standing  upon  the  ground ; 
they  had  the  lightness  of  effect  which  seemed  to 
he  required  in  a  ceiling.  The  conclusion  he 
wished  particularly  to  emphasise  was  that  there 
were  really  two  kinds  of  art — decorative  art  and 
individual  art.  Nobody  was  more  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  regarding  decorative  art 
as  the  ally  of  architecture  than  he  was.  They 
had  far  too  little  of  it  in  England  ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  far  too  little  opportunity  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  it ;  but  he  would  only  urge  that 
individual  sculpture  and  easel  pictures  stood 
upon  their  own  ground,  and  were  not  to  be 
scoffed  at  because  they  were  not  in  the  same 
sense  decorative  art. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  said  be  was  delighted  to  have 
been  there  to  hear  such  an  experienced  artist 
as  Sir  William  Richmond,  who  had  had  to 
confront  enormous  difficulties,  and,  having 
learned  what  they  were,  had  shown  from  his 
experience  how  they  were  to  be  overcome.  He 
relieved  that-  it  was  only  those  who  had  entered 
mto  the  difficult  arena  of  decorative  painting 
who  would  be  able  to  teach  architects  very  much 
of  what  decorative  painting  should  be.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  they  ought  to  begin  by 
considering  that  decorative  painting  ought 
really  to  lie  painting  which  decorates  in  the 
sense  of  adorning  a  building.  The  building 
must-  from  the  beginning  be  the  one  thing  to 
study.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  of  course, 
ms  important  in  itself,  but  regarded  from  the 
decorative  point  of  view  it  did  not  matter  one 
oit  whether  the  subject  was  a  battle  or  a  picture 
of  saints,  for  the  point  was  that  it  should  be 
wth  m  colour  and  form,  and  in  the  space  that 
1  s,  a  painting  that  would  really  improve  the 
juuomg  That  appeared  rather  'to  have  been 
os  sight  of  in  the  discussions  on  decorative 
painting  which  he  had  heard  in  those  rooms 
ore.  As  regarded  the  use  of  landscape  in 
Si1?”’ was  not  accident  or  ill-will  that 
Z  t  r  •  being  largely  used  for  decora- 
*»  ' . in  ,> was  used  in  early  examples  of 
«pes  ry  and  it  might  be  said  why,  if  it  was 
E  should  it  not  be  used  for  walls  ? 

tapestry  was  not  structural,  and  the  eye 


did  not  expect  support,  and  the  only  positions 
in  which  landscape  could  be  legitimately  used 
as  decorative  painting  would  be  those  positions 
which  were  obviously  not  intended  to  support. 
They  could  put  a  landscape  into  an  arched 
recess,  but  to  put  it  along  a  wall  which 
obviously  carried  the  structure  at  once  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  building.  In  Sir  William 
Richmond’s  admirable  remarks  upon  mosaic, 
with  which  he  supposed  most  of  them  would  agree, 
there  was  one  point  he  did  not  mention,  which 
was  that  undoubtedly  angles  must  be  rounded. 
In  all  the  old  buildings  in  which  mosaic  was 
seen  to  advantage  there  were  no  sharp  angles 
in  the  surface  which  was  covered.  As  regarded 
wax  painting,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
where  the  atmosphere  was  impure  such  painting 
had  its  drawbacks,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  the  dirt  off  the  painting.  However 
hard  it  might  appear,  it  always  retained  some 
of  the  dirt,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
cleanse  it.  There  was  another  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  those  media  of  painting  in  which 
spirits  of  turpentine  was  employed.  All 
essential  oils  darkened,  and  that  was  why 
varnish  darkened.  If  they  dipped  white  paper  in 
turpentine,  and  put  it  away  for  a  few  years,  they 
would  find  it  became  as  dark  as  brown  paper, 
and  what  happened  with  the  paper  was  what 
happened  with  a  painting.  From  the  day  it 
was  painted  it  went  on  darkening,  and  although 
it  was  comparatively  a  slow  process,  yet  a 
painting  which  was  executed  with  a  free  amount 
of  turpentine  would  never  retain  the  same 
brilliancy  as  fresco,  where  fresco  was  possible. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
East  had  not  told  them  that  he  had  put  his 
theories  into  practice  in  the  unique  window 
in  stained  glass  in  New  College  Chapel,  N.W., 
London.  Mr.  East  had  there  treated  landscape 
conventionally,  and  he  was  sure  if  they  went 
in  the  summer  and  watched  the  setting  sun 
coming  through  the  window  they  would  be 
fascinated.  If,  however,  they  saw  it  in  winter, 
and  were  satisfied  with  conventional  glass 
windows,  they  might  probably  come  away  with 
their  fancy  not  upset. 

The  Chairman  said  a  short  time  ago  he  saw  in 
one  of  the  papers  a  paragraph  headed  “  A  new  use 
for  walls  ;  a  solid  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
decorative  treatment.”  He  thought  at  once  this 
must  have  been  written  by  one  of  his  friends 
the  painters,  but  he  found  it  was  by  the  engineer 
of  the  new  Ritz  Hotel,  who  apologised  for  the 
wall  as  being  necessary  to  keep  out  the  weather 
and  as  being  of  some  advantage  for  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  building.  No  doubt  as  archi¬ 
tects  they  would  long  make  use  of  walls  for 
structural  purposes,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
take  the  hint  and  see  that  their  walls  provided 
places  also  for  pictures.  They  had  learned 
something  of  the  use  of  sculpture  in  giving 
expression  and  meaning  to  their  buildings,  and 
they  wanted  to  learn  also  how  painters  could 
help  them  in  decorative  work.  But  the  great 
point  which  he  thought  they  had  learnt 
that  night  was  that  it  was  essential  they 
should  all  work  together  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  From  the  very  inception,  the  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor  should  work  together, 
and  if  they  be  united  in  one  person  so  much  the 
better.  It  was  essential  that  the  sculpture  and 
painting  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
building  so  that  it  was  not  complete  otherwise. 
It  was  quite  true  that  architecture  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  but  it  could  say  it  more  strongly 
and  more  eloquently  if  it  was  aided  by  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter.  He  felt  that  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  decoration  there  ought  to 
be  a  place  for  each  of  the  different  methods  of 
which  they  had  heard  that  night.  The  one 
thing  they  had  learned  was  that  there  should 
be  no  atmospheric  effects  admitted  on  the  struc¬ 
tural  parts  of  the  building.  Piers,  arches, 
chimney-pieces,  and  walls  which  were  abso¬ 
lutely  intended  to  be  solid  and  do  actual  work, 
should  be  treated  with  a  flat  decoration  and 
something  which  had  no  perspective,  but  lie  saw 
no  reason  why  under  large  arches  and  in  panels 
a  greater  freedom  might  not  be  allowed.  Per¬ 
spective  in  such  cases  might  be  introduced, 
and  they  knew  how  valuable  that  might  be. 
In  the  Vatican  there  were  two  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  of  Raphael — the  “  School  of  Athens  ’ 
and  the  “  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.”  In  the 
case  of  the  “School  of  Athens”  they  had  an 
architectural  perspective  carried  out  in  the  panel 
giving  distance,  and  it  looked  like  an  immense 
addition  to  the  room.  It  offered  a  splendid 
background  for  the  figures  which  were  thoroughly 
in  scale  with  the  building.  In  the  “  Dispute  of 
|  the  Sacrament”  they  had  a  delightful  bit  of 


perspective  with  landscape  in  the  distance, 
but,  of  course,  the  figures  were  the  most  im? 
portant.  The  perspective  gave  immense  size 
to  this  otherwise  rather  small  room.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ceiling  had  always  been  a  puzzle 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  say  anything 
about  it  now.  As  Professor  Pite  had  said,  ad¬ 
mirable  work  was  being  done  at  the  school  at 
Kensington,  and  he  hoped  at  the  Royal  Academy 
it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  students  to  mix 
more  freely  than  they  had  done,  for  there  were 
many  things  which  painters,  architects,  and 
sculptors  should  work  out  together. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  carried,  and 
Sir  Wm.  Richmond  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  East,  in  reply,  said  that  perspective 
had  been  indulged  in  by  every  painter  in  the 
past,  and  yet  it  was  objected  to  in  landscape. 

He  said  there  were  two  aspects  of  landscape _ 

one  easel  and  the  other  decorative,  and  he 
presumed  that  in  the  education  of  students  the 
treatment  of  landscape  would  be  purely  and 
severely  decorative.  From  that  point  of  view 
it  could  be  treated,  and  it  had  the  advantage 
that  it  did  not  abstract  one  by  the  assertion  of 
incident  or  anecdote.  He  felt  that  they  all 
wished  for  the  union  of  their  arts,  and  they  all 
ought  to  work  together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  one  great  aim. 

Mr.  Solomon  said  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
system  at  South  Kensington  was  so  complete, 
and  his  idea  was  not  to  compete  with  existing 
schools,  but  to  supplement  them.  The  student 
came  from  the  school  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  next,  and  if  he  had  a  year  at  decorative  art 
it  would  put  him  on  his  feet. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  April  3,  when  papers 
on  “  The  Planning  of  Cities  and  Public  Spaces  ” 
would  be  read  by  Professor  Beresford  Pite  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson. 


AN  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

A  useful  exhibition  has  been  organised  by 
the  County  of  London  Electric  Supply  Company 
in  order  to  show  their  consumers  and  residents 
in  their  areas  of  supply  the  latest  developments 
in  connexion  with  electrical  lighting  and 
heating.  The  exhibition  is  being  held  at 
118-122,  Holborn,  E.C.,  and  it  is  well  worth 
visiting  by  all  interested  in  the  applications 
of  electricity.  The  special  feature  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  very  extensive  use  that  is 
made  of  motors  for  driving  purposes.  This 
affords  trade  consumers  and  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  easily  machinery  of 
practically  every  description  can  be  driven  elec¬ 
trically.  The  exhibitors  volunteer  full  particulars 
about  actual  running  costs  and  depreciation, 
and  the  Electric  Company  also  give  intending 
consumers  full  information  regarding  the  run¬ 
ning  costs  of  the  motors  actually  at  work  on 
their  circuits.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
company  only  charge  2 Ad.  per  unit  for  power 
and  heating,  and  in  special  cases  they  allow  very 
considerable  discounts  on  the  meter  bill.  For 
basement  lighting  they  make  a  specially  low 
charge  of  3d.  per  unit. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  of  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  shows 
exhibits  of  lighting,  heating,  and  electrical 
accessories.  The  second  section  is  mainly  in 
the  basement,  and  shows  the  application  of 
electricity  as  a  motive  power. 

The  Electrical  Company,  of  Charing  Cross¬ 
road,  show  the  Luna  Flame  Arc  Lamp.  In 
this  lamp  the  carbons  are  inclined  to  one 
another  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  light  effi¬ 
ciency  is  very  high.  The  Nernst  lamps,  for 
which  they  are  the  agents,  will  also  interest 
consumers.  We  were  specially  struck  with 
their  “  waterproof  ”  motor,  which  ought  to 
prove  useful  for  crane  work. 

The  photometer  bench  made  by  A.  Wright  & 
Co.,  of  Westminster,  with  a  Simmance  Abady 
flicker  screen  will  interest  central-station 
engineers.  This  device  certainly  simplifies 
photometric  work. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  exhibit  the  new 
Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapour  lamps,  and  their 
other  exhibits  are  of  great  technical  interest. 

Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  exhibit  an  “  electric  ” 
tablecloth.  A  lamp  standard,  having  two 
needle  contact  makers  on  its  base,  lights  up  at 
once  when  placed  anywhere  on  the  cloth. 
There  are  many  other  novelties  shown  by  the 
leading  electrical  manufacturers. 

We  can  heartily  congratulate  the  County 
Company  on  their  enterprise,  and  the  exhibition 
deserves  to  be  a  success. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Yorkshire  district  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  was  held  at  Cleckheaton  on  Saturday, 
March  18.  The  members  assembled  at  the 
Town  Hall,  where  they  were  received  and 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Councillor  Field,  J.P.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis, 
C.E.,  County  Surveyor  of  Shropshire,  Presi¬ 
dent,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  A.  M.  Fowler  (Manchester), 
J.  P.  Norrington  (London),  W.  H.  Hopkinson 
(Keighley),  Settle  (Heywood),  J.  Parker  (Here¬ 
ford),  J.  Mallinson  (Skipton),  S.  G.  Heywood 
(Brighouse),  C.  Lund  (Cleckheaton),  Wellburn 
(Middleton),  Massie  (Wakefield),  E.  J.  Silcock 
(Leeds),  and  others. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Lund,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hopkinson,  of  Keighley,  was  unanimously 
re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Yorkshire 
district. 

Municipal  WorTcs,  Cleckliea'on. 

Mr.  C.  Lund,  Surveyor  to  the  Urban  District 
Council,  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Municipal 
Works  of  Cleckheaton.”  He  said  Cleckheaton, 
ir  its  industrial  aspect,  was  probably  unique. 
Such  a  diversity  of  manufactures  could  hardly 
bs  found  in  any  other  English  town  of  similar- 
importance.  Cleckheaton’s  economic  pros¬ 
perity  was  at  the  source  of  its  public  enterprise, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  lay  some  little  stress  on 
the  existence  of  large  and  thriving  textile  mills 
and  of  works  devoted  to  wire-drawing,  card¬ 
clothing,  chemicals,  leather,  and  engineering, 
in  many  various  branches  of  each  trade.  In 
1904  the  population  was  estimated  at  13,000, 
and  the  rateable  value  was  58,288.  The  area 
over  which  the  Urban  District  Council  had 
charge  covered  1,755  acres,  and  ranged  from 
240  ft.  to  560  ft.  above  ordnance  datum. 
More  than  14  miles  of  roads  and  streets  traversed 
the  district,  certain  lengths  being  subject  to 
peculiarly  heavy  traffic.  Some  6£  miles  were 
main  roads.  The  County  Council  paid  to  the 
District  Council  the  whole  of  the  actual  expendi¬ 
ture  on  maintenance  plus  5  per  cent,  for  estab¬ 
lishment  charges,  the  average  annual  expend - 
ture  being  336 1.  per  mile.  The  other  roads  of 
the  township  were  maintained  at  the  rate  of 
about  11  ol.  per  mile  per  annum.  The  materials 
used  on  the  roads  were  Leicester  granite  and 
Low  Moor  dross. 

The  tramways  of  the  British  Electric  Traction 
Company  (heavy  woollen  district)  connected 
Cleckheaton  with  Dewsbury,  and  with  the 
intermediate  townships  of  the  Spen  Valley. 
I*  The  town  hall  with  municipal  offices  had  set 
something  of  an  example  to  those  building 
in  Cleckheaton  for  private  purposes.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  17,000Z.,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Hudson,  architects, 
Bradford.  In  addition  to  the  large  hall  of 
90  ft.  by  35  ft.  by  34  ft.  high,  which  accom¬ 
modated  comfortably  1,000  people,  there  were 
a  council  chamber,  committee-room,  and  ante¬ 
room  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  ground  floor 
were  the  offices  of  the  officials  of  the  Council, 
curator’s  rooms,  and  in  the  basement  were  the 
plumbers’  workshops  and  stores  of  the  gas  and 
water  departments. 

The  public  baths  were  provided  in  1889  at 
a  cost  of  5,000Z.,  and  were  erected  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  Messrs.  R.  Castle  and  W. 
Howortli,  architects,  Cleckheaton  ;  they  minis¬ 
tered  to  a  distinct  want,  and  they  were,  doubt¬ 
less  worth  more  to  the  community  than  their 
direct  cost.  The  average  expenditure  per 
annum  was  350 1,  and  the  receipts  170Z  A 
singularity  about  the  water  in  use  at  these 
baths  was  that  it  was  pumped  from  old  coal 
workings,  and,  after  filtration,  the  water  m  the 
baths  was  seen  to  be  of  a  beautiful  transparency, 
and  blue,  rather  than  yellow,  in  tone.  In  nature, 
the  water  was  heavily  charged  with  oxide  of 
iron  from  which  it  was  freed  by  upward  filtra¬ 
tion  through  a  layer  of  foundry  dross  and  breeze 


from  coking  ovens.  ,  ,  . 

The  stables  and  fire  brigade  were  erected  in 
1890  at  a  cost  of  3,000Z.  The  author  had  been 
asked  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  motor 
traction  for  municipal  work  with  a  view  to  a 
report  being  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
Council  at  an  early  date.  Water  was  arranged 
for  by  purchase  in  bulk  from  the  adjacent  city 
of  Bradford.  A  sum  of  17,000 1  raised  to 
purchase  distributing  plant  had  been  wholly 
repaid,  and  in  respect  of  ite  freedom  from 
anxiety  oyer  water  undertakings  the  town 
was  to  be  congratulated.  Water  for  domestic 
purposes  was  supplied  at  charges  yarying  with 


the  rateable  value  of  the  consumer’s  premises. 
Water  for  one  bath  and  one  water-closet  was 
supplied  with  no  extra  charge.  Users  for 
trade  purposes  were  charged  lid.  per  1,000 
gallons,  less  discount  at  5  per  cent,  if  paid 
within  one  month  of  demand. 

Previous  to  1898,  when  the  author  was 
appointed,  16,000Z.  had  been  already  spent  in 
re-sewering  the  district  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Haller,  C.E.,  of  Dewsbury.  Since 
then  7,800Z.  had  been  expended,  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  further  sum  of  1,000Z..  now  before 
the  Local  Government  Board,  would  complete 
the  sewers  of  the  Cleckheaton  and  Scholes  wards. 
The  whole  of  the  sewage  from  Cleckheaton  ward 
was  connected  to  the  Liversedge  trunk  sewer, 
and  was  treated  by  that  authority,  under  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  sum  of  900Z.  per  annum.  The 
sewage  from  Scholes  ward  was  treated  on  about 
10  acres  of  pasture  land  by  broad  irrigation, 
and  that  from  Oakensliaw  by  precipitation 
with  aluminoferiic,  the  effluent  then  being 
passed  over  a  bed  of  clinker  from  the  destructor. 
The  effluent  from  both  these  works  was  generally 
approved  by  the  Rivers  Board. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  burial 
ground  a  temporary  iron  structure  had  been 
erected  as  a  small-pox  isolation  hospital. 
Another  hospital  within  the  Cleckheaton  area 
had  been  provided  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
exceeding  lO,OOOZ.  to  serve  the  united  districts 
of  Cleckheaton,  Hunsworth,  North  Bierley, 
and  Tong  (the  two  latter  being  now  part  of  the 
city  of  Bradford)  created  under  the  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation  Act  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  (1888). 

Attention  to  public  health  was  displayed  by 
the  provision  of  three  recreation  grounds  at 
West  End,  Moor  End,  and  Scholes,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5  acres,  8  acres,  and  3  acres  respectively. 
In  addition  there  existed  several  small  open 
spaces. 

The  combined  electricity  and  destructor 
works  were  opened  on  November  21,  1902,  and 
were  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the 
author.  The  electrical  equipment  being  under 
Messrs.  Gibbings  &  Baker,  of  Bradford 
and  London.  The  buildings  might  be  briefly 
described  as  being  built  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings,  the  roofs  of  the  boiler-house  and  engine- 
room  had  iron  principals,  boarded  and  slated 
with  Welsh  slates.  The  destructor  installation 
was  by  Messrs.  Meldrum  Brothers,  Limited, 
of  Manchester,  and  was  known  as  the  “  Simplex 
Regenerative  System.”  The  destructor  boilers 
were  16  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  in  diameter ;  two 
coal-fed  Lancashire  boilers,  30  ft.  by  8  ft.,  were 
also  housed  there ;  the  accommodation  pro¬ 
vided,  in  addition  to  the  engine-room,  being  the 
electrical  engineer’s  office,  meter-room,  work¬ 
shop,  battery-room,  pump-room,  with  the  usual 
lavatory  accommodation ;  the  chimney  was 
150  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  internal  diameter. 

The  total  number  of  houses  approached 
3,000,  and  the  total  rateable  value  was  some 
21  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  gross  estimated 
rental.  The  death  rate  from  zymotic  diseases 
in  the  last  year  recorded  was  the  low  one  of 
0‘93  per  1,000,  while  infantile  mortality  returns 
indicated  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  at  age 
less  than  one  year  was  only  11 '82  of  the  total 
of  registered  births. 

Mr.  Settle  (Heywood)  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lund  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Wellburn  (Middleton),  who  seconded, 
commented  upon  the  District  Council  providing 
public  laundries  and  the  use  by  residents  at  a 
charge  of  4d.  per  hour,  and  asked  whether  that 
included  hot  water  and  soap.  There  was  a 
tendency  at  present  to  provide  almost  every¬ 
thing  for  working  people,  and  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  this  was  appreciated,  and 
whether  it  was  done  at  a  profit  or  involved  a 
financial  loss. 

Mr.  Massie  (Wakefield)  pointed  out  that  the 
5  per  cent,  allowed  by  the  County  Council  for 
establishment  charges  in  connexion  with  main 
roads  involved  a  liability  for  any  accidents  that 
might  occur  on  the  roads.  With  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  water  in  bulk  from  Bradford  they 
might  be  told  at  what  price  per  1,000  gallons 
it  was  supplied  to  Cleckheaton,  and  whether  it 
could  be  distributed  at  a  profit,  considering  the 
moderate  water  rental. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hopkinson  (Keighley)  asked 
whether  the  water  from  the  old  colliery  workings 
used  for  the  baths  could  be  pumped  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  purchased  from  Bradford. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  (Manchester)  said  the 
question  of  trade  effluents  was  a  very  important 
one,  affecting  the  trade  of  the  country.  In 
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Manchester  something  like  36,000,000  gallons, 
of  effluent  water  flowed  daily  into  the  Ship. 
Canal,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Fowler,  .the  analyst 
and  chemist,  recently  told  him  that  the  effluent 
they  were  now  producing  was  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  Irwell  and  Mersey  Rivers- 
Committee.  If  that  was  so,  the  effluent  was 
practically  as  pure  as  some  of  the  Thames 
water  supplies,  and  some  supplies  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  thirty  years  ago  he 
brought  forward  the  question  of  supplying 
mill  owners  with  water  for  trade  purposes  from 
the  effluent  water  of  sewage  works.  He  had 
gone  into  the  question  of  supplying  this  water  to 
mill  owners  for  condensing  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  he  found  it  could  be  distributed 
at  a  cost  of  something  like  2|d.  per  1,000 
gallons.  If  the  effluent  water  was  utilised,  the- 
mill  owners  would  be  helped  by  obtaining  their 
water  supply  for  trade  purposes  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  the  demands  upon  the  town  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  would  be  supplied. 
Manchester  was  near  to  a  water  famine  until 
they  got  the  third  pipe  line  laid  from  Thirlmere- 
to  Manchester,  yet  the  city  authorities  were 
selling  the  water  to  manufacturer  for  trade- 
purposes  while  the  public  were  almost  starving, 
for  it.  He  urged  municipal  engineers  to  look 
into  this  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
effluent  waters,  seeing  what  a  great  benefit  it 
would  be  to  mill  owners  to  have  a  cheap  supply 
for  trade  purposes. 

The  President  thought  the  County  Council 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  acting 
very  generously  with  the  District  Councils 
in  allowing  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  main  roads.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  word  “towards”  meant 
something  not  quite  the  whole. 

Mr.  Lund,  in  replying  to  the  discussion, 
stated  that  the  charge  of  4d.  per  hour  for  the 
laundry  included  hot  water,  soap,  and  the  use  of 
washing,  wringing,  and  mechanical  drying 
machines.  The?  privilege  was  not  appreciated 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  public.  The  cost  of 
pumping  the  water  from  the  swimming  bath 
was  9s.  for  50,000  gallons.  They  paid  the 
Bradford  Corporation  9d.  per  1,000  gallons  for 
the  water  supplied  in  bulk,  and  made  a  small 
profit  on  its  distribution.  They  admitted 
trade  effluents  to  the  sewers,  but  required  the 
manufacturers  to  keep  back  the  solid  matter. 
The  manufacturers  were  very  good  in  keeping 
back  the  solids  by  means  of  settling  tanks,  anu 
they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect. 

The  Destructor  Works. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  then  read  a  paper  on  “ ' af*k- 
heaton  Electricity  and  Destructor  Works. 
In  describing  the  destructor,  he  said  : 

“  The  destructor  is  of  the  well-known  Mil- 
drum  regenerative  type,  and  consists  of  tv 
units  each  having  its  own  comhustion  chamW 
regenerator  and  Lancashire  boiler,  j 
has  two  grates,  each  of  which  hasan 
25  sq.  ft.  or  50  ft.  in  each  unit.  The  capaci  y 

of  each  unit  is  20  tons  in  twenty-four  hows, 

this  is  equal  to  burning  3/  lb.  P«r  ft-  ^ , 
per  hour.  The  front  feed  method  of 
been  adopted,  the  refuse  is  tipped  into  Mg 
opposite  each  unit  and  is  then  tiro 
furnaces  by  hand,  the  clinkermg  also  g 
from  the  front,  and  so  far  the  results  teen 
satisfactory.  The  author  is  of  1 
to  further  describe  this  portion  ^  ^ 

taking  would  be  useless,  as  mo  tys 

gentlemen  present  are  fufly  eonversanl ;  w ithtt 

type  of  destructor.  There  is  however,  a  subg 

appertaining  to  this electricity 
worked  m  conjunction  wi  nnTlSiderab!e 
works,  occasionally  gives  ris®  .  -m  mgJ 
friction  between  the  two  dep  t 

towns.  The  author  refers  to * 
which  should  be  paid  foi  stea  ..  /Lgtructor. 
electricity  department  from  ^ 

There  are  several  method* .  which  have,^ 
adopted,  but  none  seem  to  hav  g  (|e(j 

tion.  The  author 

a  scheme  which  seems fair  r  mcji  as  a  basis 

and  has  been  adopted  by  th 

for  the  conjoined  working.  total 

The  arrangement  is  as  folio  s >  •  and  0f 
wages  paid  for  stoking  is  a„ajnst  the 

this  a  sum  of  2181.  8s.  is  df^gghare  for 
electricity  department  as  1  1  remainder 

stoking  the  coal  fired  tab*  ^ 't  as 
being  debited  to  the  destru  r^use,  The 
its  proportion  for  is  now  obtained, 

total  cost  of  coal  per  unit  suPPlied,  so  that 
and  credit  is  given  for  steam  W  p  p-S 
the  total  cost  per  unit  for  1 “  £  d„„M 

penny.  The  following  example  win 
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■  rL  ,  method  perfectly  clear.  Suppose  the 

Sies  paid  iing  the  year  for  stoking 
mTto  450! ,  of  this  total  218!.  8s.  is  paid 
rto  *ctrWty  department  as  its  share  for 
tie  Iking  of  the  coal  fired  boilers,  the  remain- 
.  55}  h  being  paid  by  the  destructor  de- 
iS  fa  burning  refuse.  Sow  assume 
ttat  die  total  number  of  units  sold  are  480,000, 
“Sat  the  amount  paid  for  coal  is  400!., 
Lmnli  amount  to  0'2  penny  per  unit  sold  ; 
„  new  credit  the  destructor  department  with 
’ J ,  sum  as  will  bring  the  total  costs  for  coal 
to  0'3  penny  per  unit  sold,  the  amount  in  this 
example  being  200!.,  thus  leaving  the  net  labour 
costs  of  destroying  the  refuse  at  3  If.  l^s. 

This  method,  the  author  thinks,  is  most 
equitable,  he  having  taken  several  tests  in  order 
to  find  out  what  it  cost  in  coal  per  unit  sold 
when  the  destructors  were  shut  down.  It 
should  never  be  overlooked  by  the  members  of 
any  council,  that  the  primary  object  in  erecting 
a  destructor  is  the  proper  and  efficient  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  town’s  refuse,  and  that  this  should  be 
carried  out  independently  of  any  by-product 
or  income  from  such  undertaking.  At  the  same 
time  full  value  should  be  paid  by  any  other 
department  for  steam  or  power  which  is  supplied 
therefrom,  and  the  method  devised  by  the  author 
seems  to  him  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
so  far  as  a  conjoined  electricity  and  destructor 
-works  are  concerned.” 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Parker  (Here¬ 
ford),  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock  (Leeds), 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Kckersgill. 

The  members  were  then  entertained  to 
luncheon  at  the  George  Hotel,  and  the  afternoon 
•was  occupied  with  visits  to  the  fire  station, 
North  Bierley  Joint  Hospital,  the  new  cemetery, 
baths,  gas  works,  and  the  combined  electric  and 
■destructor  works. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES: 

St.  Louis  Exhibition. 

The  fifth  of  the  present  series  of  lectures  on 
matters  connected  with  building  was  delivered 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London -wall,  on  Thursday 
last  week,  when  Air.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher 
delivered  his  lecture  on  “  The  St.  Louis  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1904.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Dillon,  F.S.A.,  pre¬ 
sided,  and,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  referred 
to  the  remarkable  growth  and  development  of 
St.  Louis  during  the  past  one  hundred  years 
and  to  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
from  Napoleon  in  1803. 

Speaking  of  the  engineering  features  of  the 
Exhibition,  he  said  that  a  large  amount  of 
engineering  work  had  to  be  executed  before  the 
site  was  ready  for  the  buildings.  Hills  had  to 
be  lowered  and  valleys  gradecCand  an  artificial 
lake  had  to  be  drained  and  piled  over  ;  while  a 
river  had  to  be  boxed  in  a  “  flume  ”  45  ft.  wide 
by  15  ft.  deep.  The  roads  were  covered  with 
■burnt  ballast,  gravel,  macadam,  asphalt,  and 
brick.  A  total  area,  of  5,800,000  sq.  ft.  was 
paved,  and.  taking  this  at  an  average  of  25  ft. 
for  the  width  of  the  roads,  the  total  length  oi 
these  works  out  at  about  fifty-five  miles.  All  the 
kerbing  throughout  was  of  oak,  10  in.  by  3  in. 
in  thickness.  The  cascades  and  lagoons  were 
built  of  timber,  the  central  cascade  being 
designed  for  a  flow  of  55,000  gallons  per  minute 
The  mam  exhibit  buildings,  of  long  leaf  yellow 
pine,  were  mostly  on  spread  footings,  timbei 
enbbmg,  or  pile  foundations,  and  the  mair 
toUs  were  constructed  of  a  double  framing  oi 
timber  posts,  heads,  cills,  struts,  and  studding 
to  a  thickness  of  2  ft.  The  columns  and  othei 
features  were  also  of  a  timber  framework  to  the 
approximate  shape  required.  Expanded  stee' 
77  wfre  nailed  upon  the  wood,  and  fibrous 
p  aster,  known  as  “  staff  ”  in  the  States,  was 
then  applied.  The  timber  roof  trusses  were 
Mostly  °f  the  Howe  type,  the  largest  span  being 
LI"  r "5  Were  suPP°rted  by  timber  columns 
JR01  tllese  were  composed  of  three  posts 
Wh  two  sets  of  packing  pieces  between,  all  o: 

bolted  together  and  furthei 
■Egttened  Wlth  rows  of  white  oak  keys 
hese  keys  weie  circular,  2  in.  in  diameter 
and  were  dnven  into  holes  bored  after  the  tim 
ha  it d  bfen  b°ited  to8ether.  After  the  keyi 
un  dw1Vev  b°me  the  bolts  were  tightenec 

idffrPn?bsh-method  of  usinS  a  Pair  o: 
abR,o  1S4furming,ai  sq,,are  key>  was  prefer 

c°uld  be  always  tightened  up 
and  in  !theC1ICU  8r  keys  could  not  be  tightened 
fiET  cT  thS7  out  and  damlged  th. 
? rJfE1'-  Ho"'ewr-  the  “'option  o 

«ulM  keys  was  paJmpj  sine 


there  was  a  great  saving  in  expense  ;  uniformity 

was  insured  by  boring  the  holes  with  augers 
worked  by  compressed  air.  The  lighting  of  all 
the  main  exhibit  buildings  was  chiefly  effected 
by  means  of  skylights,  clearstories,  or  lanterns. 
The  Festival  Hall  was  circular,  being  195  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  a  large  rectangular  annex 
containing  the  stage,  organ,  accessory  dressing- 
rooms,  and  offices.  There  was  a  large  audi¬ 
torium,  covered  by  a  dome  90  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  promenade  was  provided.  There  were 
also  a  gallery  and  a  promenade  constructed 
above  that  on  the  ground  floor  level,  and 
tiers  of  boxes  were  constructed  in  the  piers. 
Altogether  seating  accommodation  was  provided 
for  3,500  people.  Externally  this  building  was 
very  ornate,  as  was  no  doubt  fitting  for  the 
focal  point  of  the  Exhibition.  The  engaged 
Ionic  columns  of  the  circular  colonnade  were 
some  43  ft.  in  height,  and  rested  on  a  podium 
16  ft.  in  height.  These  columns  were  well 
modelled  and  were  surmounted  by  an  entabla¬ 
ture  and  parapet  decorated  with  vases.  The 
dome,  which  was  the  crowning  feature,  rested 
upon  a  drum  140  ft.  in  diameter  and  two  stories 
in  height.  The  upper  story  was  pierced  with 
ceils-de-bmuf,  which  were  very  effective  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  deeply  recessed 
northern  entrance,  with  its  crowning  group  of 
statuary,  was  imposing,  although  it  was  not 
visible  from  most  positions,  owing  to  the  statue 
of  Liberty  at  the  head  of  the  central  cascade 
being  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it.  The 
Colonnade  of  States  was  an  ornamental  screen 
52  ft.  in  height  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  which  formed  a  background  to  statues 
symbolical  of  the  twelve  States  and  two  Terri¬ 
tories  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
This  colonnade  connected  the  pavilions  and  the 
Festival  Hall  architecturally,  giving  unity  of 
feeling  to  the  whole.  The  central  cascade 
emanated  from  the  Fountain  of  Liberty, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Festival  Hall. 
A  great  statue  of  Liberty  towered  above.  The 
two  cascades  in  front  of  the  restaurant  pavilions 
were  symbolical  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  the  spaces  between  the  cascades 
were  laid  out  in  gardens. 

The  lecturer  then  dealt  with  the  main  exhibit 
and  other  buildings,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  the  architects  were  responsible  only 
for  the  faqades  of  the  buildings,  the  construction 
being  carried  out  by  the  division  of  works. 
This  system  of  dividing  the  design  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  appears  at  the  present 
time  to  he  obtaining  some  foothold  in  the 
States.  He  thought  every  architect  of  standing 
in  the  country  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
most  deplorable  results  would  ensue  if  this  idea 
was  to  be  continued.  The  very  name  “  archi¬ 
tect  ”  implied  that  he  was  the  “  chief  work¬ 
man,”  and  he  alone  should  be  responsible  for- 
carrying  into  effect  the  ideas  that  emanate  from 
his  brain.  Moreover,  if  an  architect  was  to 
be  merely  a  sketcher  on  paper,  he  could  in  no 
sense  “design  in  beauty”  and  “build  in 
truth,”  because  he  had  not  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  crafts¬ 
manship  which  would  enable  him  to  treat  his 
subjects  with  economy  and  sympathy  ;  so  that 
not  only  would  untruthful  buildings  be  erected 
under  this  system,  but  the  client’s  pocket 
would  suffer"  Speaking  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Monument,  he  said  it  was  situated 
in  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis,  at  its  intersection  with 
the  Grand  Transverse  Avenue.  This  position 
was  rather  unfortunate,  as  it  interrupted  the 
view  towards  the  Festival  Hall  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  Plaza.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
was  125  ft.  high,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Peace  inviting  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  friendly  competition  at  this  World’s  Fail. 
At  the  base  were  groups  of  statuary  symbolical 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  which 
are  the  great  highways  utilised  in  the  extensive 
lumber  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  Exhibition  was  designed  on  a  magni¬ 
ficent  scale,  thus  setting  off  the  vast  buildings. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  future  would  probably 
he  organised  for  single  and  specific  purposes, 
and  not  upon  a  large  general  scale.  It  was 
Generally  agreed  by  European  critics  that  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893  was  too  vast  an 
undertaking  to  be  really  satisfactory  in  all  its 
details.  How  much  more  did  this  apply  to 
St  Louis,  xvhich  was  double  the  size  !  The- 
fatigue  entailed  in  seeing  the  Exhibition  was 
simply  enormous,  and  the  glare  of  the  buildings 
rendered  smoked  glasses  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  fact  was  that  each  building  alone  was  an 
Exhibition  in  itself. 

The  one  prevailing  idea  amongst  Americans 


of  all  classes  was  to  have,  or  to  build,  the 
“  biggest  thing  on  earth,”  and  to  claim  it 
whether  they  had  it  or  not.  If  they  would 
impart  a  little  more  thoroughness  and  a  closer 
study  of  detail  into  their  ideas,  a  more  complete 
and  harmonious  creation  would  be  the  result. 
As  examples  of  what  was  meant,  he  might  per¬ 
haps  mention  that  the  model  street  was  exe¬ 
crably  paved,  the  hospital  was  placed  next  to 
the  vibrating  automobile  shed,  and  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Exhibition  one  was  almost 
compelled  to  go  on  all  fours  under  a  railway 
track  to  get  to  the  turnstiles.  As  a  further 
illustration,  he  might  mention  that  when  living 
at  the  palatial  Club,  at  St.  Louis,  where  swim¬ 
ming  baths,  a  ballroom,  and  other  luxuries 
were  provided,  the  facade,  though  imposing, 
was  so  designed  that  the  bedroom  windows 
could  not  even  be  reached  by  the  hand,  and  the 
floors  of  some  of  the  rooms  were  at  different 
levels.  Some  of  the  bathrooms  were  unventi¬ 
lated,  and  in  one  case  both  taps  were  fitted  to 
the  hot-water  supply.  At  the  Washington 
Hotel  the  steam  exhaust  from  the  laundry 
practically  discharged  into  his  bedroom  window, 
and  none  of  the  plumbing  pipes  were  of  sufficient 
diameter  for  comfort. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  he  must  admit  that  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  a  vast  undertaking  like  this  was 
superlatively  easy,  and  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  every  day  earnest  people  could 
be  seen  taking  notes  of  machinery  and  goods 
that  would  be  useful  to  them  in  their  business. 
He  admired  immensely  the  pluck,  the  genius, 
and  the  overwhelming  energy  that  were  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Exhibition,  and  many  thousands 
of  people  were  enabled  to  gain  the  most  useful 
knowledge  through  its  instrumentality. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
- - 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  AND  THE 
LONDON  INSTITUTION. 


In  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
malgamation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
London  Institution,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 

,  word  or  two  on  the  history  of  the  two  Institu- 
ions  concerned,  and  of  their  respective  habita- 
ions,  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Society  of  Arts  was  first  established  in 
larch,  1754,  at  Rawthmell’s  coffee-house  in 
lenrietta-street,  Co  vent  Garden ;  William 
Baker,  the  microscopist,  drew  up  the  rules  ; 
he  founders  were  William  Shipley,  teacher  of 
[rawing  ;  Viscount  Folkestone,  first  President ; 
j0rd  Romney,  second  President,  and  father- 
n-law  of  Viscount  Folkestone  ;  and  Dr.  Maddox, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Removing  in  turn  to 
Irane-court,  Fleet-street,  over  a  circulating 
ibrary ;  Peele’s  coffee-house,  at  the  corner 
east)  of  Fleet-street  and  Fetter-lane  ;  Craig’s- 
ourt,  Charing  Cross  (1755) ;  Castle-court, 
jtrand,  opposite  Coutts’s  (old)  bank  (1756) ; 
,nd  the  Strand,  opposite  Beaufort-buildings, 
low  Savoy-court,  the  members  migrated  in 
.774  to  the  house  built  for  them  in  Jonn-street, 
Adelphi,  by  Robert  Adam.  In  1777-83  James 
Barry,  R.A.,  painted  the  six  pictures  for  the 
■ouncil  chamber,  into  one  of  which  he  intro- 
luced  portraits  of  Shipley,  Mrs.  Montagu, 
Boame  Jenyns,  the  Prince  of  Wales, the  Duchesses 
>f  Rutland  and  Devonshire,  Edmund  Burke, 
Dr  Johnson,  and  others,  and  in  that  room  his 
•emains  lay  in  state  (1806).  The  Society 
,wns  full-length  portraits  of  Lord  Folkestone, 
ay  Gainsborough,  and  Lord  Romney,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  one  of  Barry.  In 
;he  Prince  Consort  was  elected  President  of 
;he  Society. 

The  London  Institution,  established  m  i8Uo-b 
ay  a  proprietary  body  for  “  the  advancement  of 
iterature  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
edge,”  and  incorporated  in  1807,  had  its  first 
Lome  in  what  had  been  Sir  Robert  Clayton  s 
souso  temp.  Charles  II.,  No.  8,  Old  -tanT, 
where  Porson  lived  as  librarian,  in  ihlj  tne 
ibrary  and  offices  were  removed  to  Kings 
4rms-yard,  Coleman-street.  Seven  years  after¬ 
wards  the  Institution  migrated  to  the  premises 
which  Cubitt  had  built  for  it  in  the  then  Moor- 
fields,  opposite  old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  at  a 
jost  of  31,142Z.,  after  plans  and  designs  by 
William  Brooks.  Alderman  Birch,  Lord 
Mayor,  laid  the  first  stone  on  November  4,  1815. 
Behind  the  library,  which  is  97  ft.  by  4-  ft. 
and  28  ft.  high,  is  the  theatre  or  lecture-room, 
having  a  capacity  for  700  persons  Adjoining 
are  the  apparatus-room  and  laboratory  ;  a  vie  w 
of  the  latter,  designed  by  W.  H.  Pepys,  F.R.S., 
is  given  in  Parkes’s  “Chemical  Catechism, 
12th  edition,  1826.  The  collection  of  boons. 
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begun  with  a  portion  of  the  library  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  is  uncommonly  rich  in 
English  antiquities  and  examples  of  early 
printing.  William  Upcott,  who  in  1808  suc¬ 
ceeded  Porson  as  librarian,  gathered  the  large 
collection  of  topographical  works ;  a  later 
librarian  was  Richard  Thomson,  author  of  the 
v  tillable  compilation  “  The  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge,”  published  in  1827. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  was  held 
on  Saturday  last  at  the  offices,  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment. 

Brook  Hospital. — The  Finance  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  to  apply  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
incur  an  expenditure  of  7,720 1.  on  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  “  Economiser  ”  plant  at  this  hospital. 

Millfidd. — The  Works  Committee  reported 
having  instructed  Messrs.  Rowland  Plumbe  & 
Harvey  to  prepare  sketches  and  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  suggested  alterations  at  this  home. 
The  action  of  the  Committee  was  endorsed. 

Eastern  Hospital. — A  plan  of  the  proposed 
new  boiler-house,  destructor,  and  chimney 
shaft  at  this  institution  was  submitted  by  the 
Hospitals  Committee,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Board.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  4,100/., 
and  the  Works  Committee  were  instructed  to 
take  steps  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

- - 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS. 

The  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Builders  was  held  at  the 
Registered  Offices  of  the  Institute,  31  and  32, 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  report  of  the  Council  was  received  and 
adopted.  From  the  report  we  take  the  following 
paragraphs : — 

The  City  of  London  Corporation  new  by-laws,  re 
Demolition  of  Buildings,  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual 
Report,  have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  united  action  of  the  R.I.B.A.  and  this  In¬ 
stitute  was  successful  in  effecting  some  modifications  in 
the  original  draft. 

Representations  having  been  made  to  your  Council 
with  reference  to  the  erratic  demands  for  payment 
made  by  public  bodies  for  “  Extraordinary  Traffic  on 
Roads,”  tne  question  was  taken  up  and  your  Council 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  National  Federation  of  Master 
Builders,  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  other  cognate 
bodies. 

In  consequence  of  a  recent  law-suit,  your  Council 
thought  it  desirable  to  suggest  to  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Master  Builders  and  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  (co-signatories  to  the  agreed  Form  of 
Building  Contract)  the  desirability  of  amending  the 
wording  of  Clause  12a  in  the  Form  where  the  Quantities 
are  m  >de  part  of  the  Contract.  The  suggestion  of  your 
Council  has  been  referred  by  the  former  body  to  a 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report,  and  the  latter 
body  has  the  matter  under  view. 

The  audited  accounts  and  balance-sheets 
of  the  Institute  general  and  benevolent  funds 
for  the  year  enchng  December  31,  1904,  were 
then  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — As  President,  Mr.  Benjamin 
J.  Greenwood  ;  as  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man  Hill  and  Mr.  Jas.  Carmichael ;  as  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Col.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  C.B. ;  as  Hon. 
Auditor,  Mr.  F.  Maitland  May. 

The  following  five  members  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Executive  Council,  i.e.,  Messrs. 
G.  Kett,  J.P.  (Cambridge),  F.  Higgs  (London), 
W.  Sapcote  (Birmingham),  F.  G.  Minter  (Lon¬ 
don),  and  C.  E.  Skinnef  (Chatham). 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Coimcil  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  E.  A.  Corn¬ 
wall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  1,542/.  for  im¬ 
provements  and  4, 100/.  for  erecting  working- 
class  dwellings  at  Grove-vale,  and  Lambeth 
Borough  Council  1,483/.  for  paving  works. 
Sanction  was  also  given  to  the  following  loans  : 
— Deptford  Borough  Council,  4,300/.  for  the 
construction  of  a  footbridge  and  for  street 
improvements ;  Hackney  Borough  Council, 
3,365/.  for  street  lighting  purposes  ;  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council,  200/.  for  an  advance 
under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act, 
1899  ;  and  Islington  Borough  Council  18,575/. 
for  paving  works. 

Non-Provided  Schools  :  Structural  Condition. 
—On  the  recommendation  of  the  Education 


Committee,  the  following  recommendations 
were  agreed  to  : — 

“  That  a  statement  of  the  facts  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  St.  Mary’s  (R.C.)  School,  Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-flelds  (Holborn),  be  communicated  to  the 
managers  of  the  school ;  and  that  they  be  informed  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  premises  are  unsuitable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  for  the  purpose  of 
elementary  education,  and  are  absolutely  dangerous 
in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 

That  a  statement  of  the  facts  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  St.  Mary's  (R.C.)  School,  Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-flelds  (Holborn),  be  communicated  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  that  they  be  informed  that  the 
Council  is  unable  to  regard  the  school  building  as  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  accommodation  beyond  April  30,  1905. 

That,  in  pursuance  of  sec.  7  (1)  (d)  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  and  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Northbrook  (N.)  School,  Hedgley-street,  Lee, 
be  required  to  make  .  .  .  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  premises  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

Erection  oj  Buildings  between  No.  108,  Ken¬ 
sington  High-street  and  Holland-walk. — The 
Building  Act  Committee  recommended  as 
follows  with  reference  to  the  line  of  frontage 
proposed  to  be  adopted  for  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  Bart.,  between 
No.  108,  Kensington  High-street  and  Holland- 
walk  : — 

“  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Ken¬ 
sington  be  informed  that  the  Council  would  be  prepared 
to  favourably  consider  an  application  by  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore,  Bart.,  for  the  consent  of  the  Council  under 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  to  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  between  No.  108,  Kensington  High-street  and 
Holland-walk,  to  the  line  shown  on  the  plan  accompany¬ 
ing  the  letter  from  the  town  clerk  of  Kensington,  dated 
January  13,  1905,  as  modified  by  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  3  ft.  in  advance  of  the  western  angle  of  No.  114, 
Kensington  High-street,  to  the  western  angle  of  the  free 
library,  subject  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kensington  and 
Messrs.  Chesterton  &  Sons  on  behalf  of  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore,  as  set  out  in  the  letter  from  the  town  clerk 
dated  January  13,  1905,  being  complied  with.” 

The  scheme  is,  approximately,  to  erect  a  long 
row  of  shops  9  ft.  in  advance  of  the  present 
building  line,  and  as  a  quid  pro  quo  the  free¬ 
holder  agrees  to  surrender  to  the  public  way 
the  strip  of  land  in  advance  of  the  proposed  new 
building  line,  having  a  width  varying  from  13  ft. 
to  16  ft.  The  scheme  involves  the  whole  block 
of  buildings  between  108,  Kensington  High- 
street  and  Holland-walk. 

Mr.  Dickinson  moved,  and  Mr.  Shepheard 
seconded,  an  amendment  declaring  that  the 
Council  was  unwilling  to  allow  any  part  of  these 
buildings  to  be  brought  beyond  the  present 
building  fine. 

Sir  M.  Beachcroit  said  that,  if  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  sent  back,  freeholders  would 
know  that  there  was  no  compromise  in  this 
matter  of  the  variation  of  the  building  line,  and 
thereby  the  improvement  of  London  would  be 
retarded  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that,  in  exchange  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  build  over  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Sir 
Walter  Phillimore  was  proposing  to  give  up 
30,000  sq.  ft.  for  the  public  use  free  of  all  cost. 

The  amendment  was  carried  on  a  show  of 
hands. 

The  proposal  was  consequently  rejected. 

Mountsfield  Park  :  Extension  and  Completion 
of  Laying  Out. — The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  2,115Z.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved ;  that  expenditure  not 
exceeding  that  amount  be  authorised  for  the  completion 
of  the  laying  out  works  at  Mountsfield  Park  and  its 
extension ;  that  the  Parks  Committee  be  authorised  to 
invite  tenders  in  connexion  with  the  works ;  that  any 
necessary  contracts  be  entered  into ;  that  the  solicitor 
do  prepare  and  obtain  the  execution  of  such  contracts 
and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  thereto  when 
ready.” 

London  Building  Acts  {Amendment)  Bill,  1905. 
— The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  as 
follows  :  — 

“  We  report  that,  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  arrived 
at  at  the  House  of  ‘Commons  between  the  members  of 
Parliament  in  charge  of  the  London  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill  and  of  the  City  of  London  (Escape 
from  Fire)  Bill  and  other  opponents  of  the  Council’s  bill, 
it  was  agreed  to  drop  all  parts  of  the  Council’s  bill  with 
the  exception  of  Part  VIII.  (Means  of  Escape  from  Fire). 
We  are  satisfied  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  the 
bill  passing  second  reading  as  it  stood,  and  that  therefore 
as  the  whole  of  the  bill  would  have  most  probably  been 
rejected,  the  course  taken  was,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
best  which  could  have  been  followed.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  have  been  regrettable  if,  because  the  Council 
was  unable  to  pass  the  whole  bill  this  year,  it  had  there¬ 
fore  declined  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  placin'* 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  its  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  law  as  to  means  of  escape  from  fire.  As  a 
result  of  the  compromise,  so  much  of  the  Council’s  bill  as 
deals  with  the  means  of  escape  from  fire,  and  the  City 
bill,  will  be  referred  to  the  same  Select  Committee  for 
consideration.” 

Captain  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  asked  that  the  paragraph  be 
postponed,  as  the  Building  Act  Committee 
wished  to  bring  up  a  report  on  the  subject  and 
to  express  their  regret  at  what  had  been  done. 
This  was  agreed  to. 


[March  25,  1905. 


Public  Clocks.-  Replying  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Hormman,  Captain  Hemphill  said  that  the 
Committee  had  considered  the  question  of 
insisting  upon  the  synchronisation  of  all  public- 
clocks,  but  felt  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
were  too  great.  The  Committee  were  glad  to- 
do  all  they  could  to  encourage  the  multiplication 
of  synchronised  clocks,  and  were  anxious  to  do- 
nothing  to  discourage  their  increase. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  _  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following, 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given- 
between  parentheses  :— 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  to  the 
‘  Coliseum,”  St.  Martin’s-laue,  Strand,  to 
abut  upon  May’s-buildings  (Messrs.  p.  Mat- 
cham  &  Co.  for  the  London  Coliseum,  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Chelsea,  f — A  projecting  sign  at  No. 
15,  Brompton-road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  King. 
&  King). — Consent. 

Clapham. — An  additional  one-story  shop  on 
forecourt  of  No.  49,  Old  Town,  Clapham. 
(Mr.  H.  T.  Cook  for  Mr.  H.  Dunning).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Hampstead. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
A.  Whitelaw  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  one-story  shop 
on  the  north-east  side  of  High-road,  Kilburn, 
southward  of  Brondesbury  station,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  commenced  be  granted.— Agreed. 

Kensington,  South.— A  projecting  hood  over 
the  doorway  of  No.  39,  Kensington-squaref 
Kensington  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin).— Consent.  j 

Marylebone,  Fast. — Retention  of  a  project¬ 
ing  balcony  at  No.  6,  High-street,  St.  Mary¬ 
lebone  (Mr.  A.  Skyes  for  Messrs.  Lilley  h 
Skinner,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sqmre.—A  projecting, 
sign  at  No.  171,  New  Bond-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square-  (Mr.  J.  D.  Young  for  Mr.  E. 
Collins). — Consent.  . 

Strand. — The  retention  of  a  projecting 
clock  at  Nos.  3  to  7,  Southampton-street, 
Strand  (Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens  for  Sir  George- 
Newnes,  Bart.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Houses  with  bay-windows  on 
the  north  side  of  Belmont-hill,  Lee,  westward 
of  “  Moray  House”  (Messrs.  H.  &  G.  Taylor). 
— -Refused.  ,  ., 

Lewisham. — A  one-story  addition  at  the  side 
of  No.  13,  Queen.’ s-gar dens,  Brownhill-road, 
Catford,  to  abut  upon  Ardgowan-road  Wim 
E.  J.  W.  Hider  for  Dr.  D.  Duncan  Tindal).— | 
Refused.  .. 

Southwark,  TFes/.-One-story  shops  on  tne 
forecourts  of  Nos.  46  and  48,  WestmaiM 
Bridge-road,  Southwark  (Messrs.  F.  Tapers® 
&  Haase  for  Mr.  P.  Bametl.-Hcfused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  South.f-A  one-story  building  at  j 
the  rear  of  No.  107,  High-street,  Homerton, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  «  P 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  to  a- 
way  of  Belshaw-street  (Mr.  W.  E.  Park  for 
Mr.  G.  M.  Hildyard).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way  mi  Line!  of  Frontal'.  I 

Camberwell,  _V»rf/i.-Tbree  houses  on  tba 

west  side  of  Marlborough-rcad,  Old  Kent-read, 

Camberwell,  southward  of  No.  1  l  ’  j 
Whitaker).— Refused.  , 

Kensington,  South.- An  enclosed  overed 
way  at  No.  8,  Cambrita-plra, 

road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  Toten  4  W  illett  for  1 
Mr.  H.  D.  Rowley). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East— A  A 

379  and  331.  Buston-road,  St,  MardeboW|  j 
abut  also  upon  Cleveland-street  (  ■  .  I 

Elgood  for  Mr.  J.  A-  Michell).-Refusel 

Width  of  Wan,  lira:  of  Frontage,  mi  I 

Construction. 

St.  Pancras,  South-— Two  iron nations  to  j 
the  third  and  fourth  floors: an ,f 
an  existing  gangway  at  the  sec  ™  of 
premises  on  the  north  an<^  ,  relates 
Beaumont-place,  St.  Pancras,  so  far  *  t0 
to  the  erection  of  enclosures  .  Maple  ; 
the  gangway  at  the  third  floor  (Messrs. 

&  Co.,  Ltd.).— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth.— That  an  order  be  ^  ^ 
Mr.  A.  Welling*,  refusing  *J\tTeets  for 
formation  or  laying  out  or  „pC.road  and 
carriage  traffic  out  of  Toot  g :  Wands- 

Upper  Tooting-road,  Upper  Tooting, 
worth. — Refused. 

Demotion  from  Cirt‘f“i 

Strand. — A  devintioh  of  the  pled®  saactl 
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th„  rebuilding  of  Nos  118  and  120,  War- 
List,  Strand,  so  far  as  relates  to  a 
Sfion  in  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
J(Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  J.  Newell).— 

»'»/  S««!»  T°V  °>  Eigl  Buildings 
Me  '  ;  and  Construction. 

«  George,  Hanover-square— Means  of 
JL  in  case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  pro- 
J  in  pursuance  of  section  63  of  the  Act, 
on  two  stories  of  the  rear  block  of  No. 
a  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  abutting,  upon 
Srkeley-street,  for  the  persons  dwelling  or 
Lloye'd  therein,  and  an  iron  and  glass  gang- 
J5  at  the  level  of  the  topmost  story  (Mr. 
j, 'g.  Gibson  for  Mexborough  House,  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

architectural  societies. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  16th  inst.,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  John  Honeyman  on  “  Certain  Peculiarities 
in  the  Architecture  of  Iona.  ”  He  said  that  so  much 
had  been  written,  descriptive  and  historical, 
about  Iona,  since  the  days  of  Lennant  and 
Pocock  down  to  the  days  of  Champneys  and 
Principal  Story— late  President  of  the  Society — 
that  on  the  present  occasion  he  would  strictly 
confine  himself  to  some  reference  to  peculiarities 
of  arrangement  or  treatment  which  the  existing 
remains  exhibited,  and  he  found  that  within 
reasonable  limits  he  could  only  mention  some 
of  these.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  the 
plan  of  the  Cathedral,  as  it  existed  now.  The 
cloister  was  on  the  north  side,  but  the  contour 
oi  the  ground  accounted  for  that,  as  in  many 
other  cases.  There  existed,  however,  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  older  church  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  nave.  There  was  a  semi-circular 
headed  door,  which  had  been  built  up  after  all  the 
freestone  parts  had  been  removed,  and  there 
was  also  a  very  peculiar  structure  connected 
with  the  old  wall,  namely,  the  lower  portion  of  a 
tower,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a  small 
door,  the  sill  of  which  was  nearly  8  ft.  above 
the  ground.  In  this  it  resembled  the  round 
towers  and  a  few  square  ones  built  in  the  XI th 
century  and  earlier.  But  it  had  this  very 
unusual  peculiarity,  that  it  was  built  solid  up 
to  the  level  of  the  small  entrance  door.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  choir  there  was  a  very  unusual 
feature,  two  arches  springing  from  abutments 
at  each  side  and  resting  on  a  circular  column 
2  ft.  G  in.  in  diameter,  the  base  of  the  column 
and  the  sill  of  the  arcade  being  6  ft.  3  in.  above 
the  level  of  the  choir  floor.  Outside  there  was 
what  now  appeared  to  be  a  side  aisle,  to  which 
aecess  was  obtained  by  a  very  beautiful  door 
of  much  later  date  than  the  arcade.  Although, 
since  the  insertion  of  this  door  the  floor  had 
been  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
choir,  and  the  place  was  used  as  a  sacristy, 
there  was  evidence  that  originally  the  floor 
was  much  lower,  as  during  recent  operations 
the  remains  of  a  floor  4  ft.  6  in.  lower  were 
found,  and  a  piscina  in  the  main  wall  of  the 
building  near  the  level  of  the  present  floor 
showed  that  there  was  here  a  chapel  at  a  lower 
level.  After  explaining  in  detail  and  with  the 
aid  of  illustrations  what  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion,  Mr.  Honeyman  said  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  period  there 
had  been  a  crypt  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral, 
probably  something  in  plan,  though  not  other¬ 
wise,  like  that  at  Hexham,  and  that  at  that 
period  the  floor  of  the  choir  was  6  ft.  3  in. 
higher  than  at  present,  and  that  a  side  aisle 
existed  on  the  north  side.  The  window  in  the 
e.f  "all  of  this  aisle  had  a  triangular  head 
Alter  referring  to  the  very  beautiful  and 
peculiar  window  in  the  east  gable  of  the  south 
aise  (]llst  restored)  the  peculiar  flying 
buttresses  in  that  aisle,  the  archaic  character 
ot  the  arcading  in  the  north  transept,  the 
evidence  that  the  church  had  a  flat  ceiling, 
rating  on  corbels  still  existing  about  4  ft.  below 
the  wal  heads,  with  apartments  over  it,  as  at 
iorphicnen,  Lmcluden,  and  elsewhere,  reference 
2  '!lade  t0  Peculiai-ities  in  the  chapter-house 
and  clojsters.  He  thought  it  probable  that  the 
north  side  next  the  oldest  part  of  the  wall  was 
much  the  same  as  the  corresponding  cloister 
«  Uransay,  but  the  other  three  sides  were— 
Mremammg  fragments  proved-on  the  beautiful 
of.the  older  Italian  cloisters, 
Z.  T  bei?8  c:am,ecl  on  a  continuous  succes- 
sion  of  smaller  arches  on  coupled  shafts,  as, 
r  example  t  Amalfi,  where  the  same  arrange- 
ment  namely,  a  group  of  four  detached  shafefts 
«th  bases  and  capitals  respectively  wrought 


on  one  stone,  was  to  be  found.  At  Iona  the 

inner  shafts  were  circular  and  the  outer  ones 
octagonal,  but  these  latter  had  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  they  were  thicker  in  the 
middle  by  1  in.  than  at  either  end,  and  had  the 
beads  at  either  end  wrought  on  the  shaft. 
Attention  was  next  drawn  to  peculiarities  in 
the  belfry.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
the  treatment  of  the  windows,  which  were  filled 
with  flowing  tracery,  while  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall  was  carried  on  two  flat  rear  arches,  the 
springer  between  the  two  resting  on  a  column 
of  peculiar  design.  It  had  been  surmised  by 
some  that  these  formed  part  of  an  older  struc¬ 
ture,  probably  of  Norman  date,  but  the  lecturer 
did  not  favour  that  idea.  He  had  no  doubt 
they  had  been  specially  designed  for  the  place 
they  had  to  occupy,  arid  their  old-fashioned 
character  was  quite  in  keeping  with  much  that 
had  been  done  there  even  after  the  XIVth 
century,  to  the  perplexity  of  Pugin  and  Parker. 
Above  the  belfry  there  was  a  chamber  designed 
to  be  a  dove-cot.  There  were  small  openings 
for  light  and  air  and  larger  ones  for  the  pigeons, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  pigeon-holes  built  in  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  in  the  usual  way.  It 
was  possible  that  the  position  of  the  floor  of 
this  chamber  suggested  the  squatness  of  the 
belfry  windows,  just  as  the  position  of  the 
upper  chamber  in  the  church  explained  why 
the  arches  at  the  crossing  and  the  windows  in 
the  gables  are  all  kept  so  unusually  low.  The 
pigeon-holes  in  the  walls  of  the  tower  had 
suggested  a  new  idea,  namely,  that  in  our 
larger  towers  the  comparatively  useless  space 
between  the  first  floor  and  the  belfry  floor 
might  be  divided  into  columbaria,  honey¬ 
combed  with  “  cells  ”  for  the  reception  of  urns 
containing  the  ashes  from  the  crematoria  when 
churchyards  were  abolished.  He  thought  it 
would  pay  when  people  became  a  little  more 
enlightened.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to 
certain  earthworks  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  enclosure,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  had.  nothing  to  do  with  the  works  of 
Columba  and  his  successors,  but  that  they 
marked  a  very  strong  position  occupied  by  the 
natives,  and  probably  so  occupied  long  before 
Columba’s  time.  In  the  absorbing  interest 
which  the  work  of  the  great  missionary  saint 
inspired,  they  might  be  excused  if  they  were 
prone  to  forget  that  the  island  of  Iona  had  a 
history  before  his  advent. — The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs,  and 
several  plaster  casts  of  monuments,  lent  by  M. 
Alex.  Ritchie,  were  exhibited. 

Leicester  Society  of  Architects. — At  a 
general  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
loth  inst.,  the  following  resolution  was  passed — 
“  That  we,  the  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Society  of  Architects,  at  a  general  meeting 
called  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Statutory 
Qualification  and  Registration  of  Architects, 
do  re -affirm  our  resolution  of  June  3,  1904, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  as  representing  the  profession,  to  make 
serious  and  immediate  effort  to  obtain  Par¬ 
liamentary  powers  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  Statutory  Qualification  of  Architects.’.5 


tfift?  fears  Hgo. 

The  Colosseum,  Regent’s  Park.— When  the 
Colosseum,  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  with  the 
Cyclorama,  in  Albany-street,  were  put  up  to 
auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  the  Messrs. 
Winstanley,  the  other  day,  the  auctioneer  stated 
that  the  Colosseum  was  erected  after  a  design  by 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  at  a  cost  of  23,000/.,  for  Mi. 
Thomas  Horner,  who  held  a  lease  of  it  direct 
from  the  Crown,  at  a  ground  rent  of  2621.  18s. 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  sixty-nine  of 
which  were  unexpired  on  October  10,  1854.  He 
subsequently  expended  above  100,000/.  to  carry 
out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  intended,  by 
decorating  the  interior,  purchasing  the  pictures, 
etc.  In  August,  1836,  the  lease  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  Brahaiu  &  Yates.  Mr.  Braham  laid  out 
about  50,000/.  on  the  building,  which  in  a  few 
years  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Turner,  who 
added  the  Cyclorama,  which  cost  20,000/.,  to  the 
establishment,  with  many  decorations,  which 
cost  several  thousand  pounds,  so  that  the  entire 
edifice  has  cost  above  200,000/.  The  sum  of 
20,000/.  was  bid,  but  as  this  was  below  the 
reserve  price,  the  property  was  not  sold.  — The 
Builder,  March  24,  1855.  .  . 

The  Royal  Academy. — Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  has 
been  elected  an  Academician  ;  a  better  choice 


could  not  have  been  made.— Professor  Hart’s 
Lectures  on  Painting  are  being  published  in 
extenso  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  well  deserve  study 
—The  Builder,  March  24,  1855. 


Jllustrations. 

EXAMPLES  OP  FRENCH  MEDAL 
ENGRAVING* 

I  HE  medals  which  are  engraved  here 
are  the  property  of  Mi-.  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  and  on  looking  over  them 
with  him  we  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  give  some  illustrations 
of  French  medal  engraving,  an  art  in  which 
French  artists  are  superior  to  all  others. 

The  most  interesting  example  is  the  tablet 
presented  to  M.  Pascal  by  his  former  pupils 
when  he  retired  from  his  atelier,  for  this  is  the 
work  of  M.  Chaplain,  who  may  be  considered  to 
be  at  present  the  first  medallion  artist  in  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  a  full  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
modelling  of  the  foliage  and  other  details  on  the 
reverse  of  the  tablet ;  it  must  be  seen  in  the 
round  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  dates  on 
the  escutcheon  hung  on  the  tree  represent  the 
duration  of  M.  Pascal’s  directorship  of  the 
atelier.  The  line  engraved — 

“  Abritfe  par  son  ombre  et  nourris  de  sa  seve” 
gives  the  clue  to  the  symbolism  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  tree.  The  line  is,  we  believe, 
de  Musset’s,  but  we  have  not  had  time  to  look 
it  up. 

Of  the  other  two  medals,  the  one  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  was  presented  to  Mr.  Spiers  by  the 
Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  value  of  his  paper  on  the 
Moorish  vault,  and  the  obverse  represents  one  of 
the  sculptural  symbols  of  architecture  which 
the  Societe  Centrale  has  adopted.  This  is  the 
work  of  M.  Oudine,  a  well-known  French 
medallist.  The  other  and  more  elaborate  one 
at  the  top  of  the  page  is  apparently  the  medal 
given  on  admission  to  membership  of  the 
Societe  Centrale ;  this  is  also  executed  by 
M.  Oudine,  but  it  was  specially  designed  by 
the  eminent  architect,  the  late  M.  Constant- 
Dufeux  ;  the  only  case  we  know  of  in  which  a 
medal  of  this  kind  has  been  designed  by  an 
architect.  Constant-Dufeux  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1829,  and  was  successively 
architect  to  the  Pantheon,  the  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes.  He  was  also 
professor  of  perspective  in  the  Ecole  des 

Beaux-Arts.  ■  _ 

“  ENFANTS  ET  GREN OUILLES  ”  : 

Plaster  Group  for  a  Fountain. 

This  charming  and  playful  bit  of  sculptor’s 
fancy  stood  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
sculpture  hall  of  the  Paris  Salon  last  year.  It 
represents  a  group  of  three  children  perched 
above  a  fountain  basin  and  amused  by  watching 
some  frogs  on  the  opposite  margin  of  the  basin. 
We  have  given  another  and  larger  view  of  the 
group  below.  M.  Max  Blondat  is  the  sculptor. 

The  natural  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the 
children  attracted  the  notice  of  every  visitor 
who  passed  the  group,  which  before  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  was  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  , _ _ 

A  PAGE  FROM  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  SKETCHBOOK. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Architectural 
Association  Sketchbook  is  reviewed  on  another 
page  of  the  present  issue.  We  give  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  the  plate  showing  the  arch  of  Irajan 
at  Beneventum,  drawn  by  Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe,as 
an  example  of  the  contents  of  the  new  volume. 
Mr.  Fyfe  sends  us  the  following  notes  on  the 
subject  of  his  drawing: 

“  The  arch  at  Beneventum  (now  Benevento) 
was  erected  by  the  Roman  Senate  in  expectateon 
of  Trajan’s  return  from  the  Parthian  War.  The 
date  of  the  structure  is,  therefore,  about 114  A.n., 
and  certainly  before  116  A.D.,  as  the  title 
“  Parthico  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  inscription. 
Trajan  himself  died  in  117  ajd.,  and  never ■  saw 
the  arch.  But  his  was  a  great  age  of  building 

activity— witness  the  famous  pillar  of  Tiajan  at 

Rome,  the  arch  at  Ancona,  the  mole  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  the  bridge  oyer  the  Tagus  at 

A1T1m  Benevento  arch  is  not  as  well-known  as 
it  ought  to  be.  As  Rergusson  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  the  finest  Roman  arch  m  Italy, 
anywhere,  and  its  sculpture  is  pmnW 
Roman  monuments.  Gibbon  (  Decl1?®  a.‘* 
Pall,”  Chapter  XIV.)  was  m  error  when  he 


stated  that  the  sculpture  of  this  arch  was 
removed  to  decorate  Constantine’s  new  arch  in 
the  Forum.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
sculpture  on  the  Benevento  arch  is  complete. 

The  sketch  shows  the  inner  or  town  side  of 
the  arch,  selected  because  of  an  easier  view¬ 
point.  But  outside  the  impression  is  grander, 
as  after  a  winding  approach  round  the  town 
walls,  the  arch  is  reached  by  a  straight  ascent 
between  vineyards,  so  that  the  full  effect  of 
height  is  gained. 

It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white  (probably 
Parian)  marble,  now  much  blackened  with  age. 
The  upper  cornice,  and  possibly  some  end 
portions,  have  been  restored  satisfactorily, 
but  otherwise  the  structure  is  complete,  and  has 
weathered  almost  equally  on  outside  and 
inside. 

The  sculpture  mostly  represents  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Trajan.  In  the  arched  spandrels 
are  two  winged  victories,  and  the  outside 
spandrels  have  a  river  god  and  goddess,  one 
of  which  is  probably  the  Danube.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  keystone  should  be  noticed. 

The  jointing  of  the  marble  work  is  interesting. 
The  actual  arch  has  six  voussoirs  and  a  wide 
keystone,  but  the  middle  voussoir  of  each  half 
embraces  the  top  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
adjacent  engaged  column,  and  is  cut  to  meet 
the  curve  of  the  projecting  capital.  On  each 
pier  there  is  a  blo_k  which  takes  in  the  two 
capitals  and  the  carved  space  between  them. 

The  architectural  details  throughout  are  very 
good.  I  obtained  no  dimensions,  but  the 
scale  of  the  arch  can  be  roughly  judged  from 
the  figure  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  right  pier.” 


HOUSE  NEAR  RUGBY. 

We  gave  in  our  issue  of  March  11  Mr. 
Simpson’s  drawing  of  this  house,  which  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
present  illustrations  are  from  photographs  taken 
from  the  actual  building. 

The  plan  and  description  of  the  house  were 
given  in  the  issue  of  March  11. 

VOLUNTEER  HEADQUARTERS,  LIVER¬ 
POOL. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  headquarters 
of  the  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  King’s  Liverpool 
Regiment  as  recently  altered  and  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  the  old  premises  of  the  Odd¬ 
fellows’  Society,  which  adjoined  the  old  head¬ 
quarters  in  St.  Anne-street. 

The  result  of  the  alterations  is  that  the  regi¬ 
ment  now  possesses  ample  accommodation  for 
all  ranks  of  its  establishment  of  1,500  men. 
The  difference  of  levels  in  the  old  houses  has 
been  overcome  to  a  large  extent  and  an  effective 
elevation  produced  by  the  use  of  balconies, 
arcades,  cornices,  etc.  The  plans  show  that 
there  is  ample  floor  space  for  the  drilling  of 
men,  the  storage  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing,  and  offices  for  regimental  work. 

In  the  officers’  messrooms  on  the  first  floor 
the  old  white  marble  chimney-pieces  and  ma¬ 
hogany  doors  from  the  old  house  are  intro¬ 
duced.  The  sergeants’  messroom  is  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  men’s  recreation-room  is 
a  feature  of  the  new  scheme,  and  there  is  a  bil¬ 
liard-room,  bar,  service  and  tea  rooms,  etc. 

Another  feature  provided  is  the  old  hall  on 
the  first  floor,  over  the  drill  shed.  This  room 


used,  as  the  ‘King's  Hall,"  for  a  gmmsiM, 
nd,  and  lecture  hall,  and  also  for  sots 
therings  for  officers  and  men.  Besiilmt 
[•  the  sergeant-major  and  other  mem  ers 
e  staff  are  situated  on  the  second  noor. 
Morris  Tube  ”  range  is  provided  on  the  soutn 
le  of  the  drill  shed,  with  fireproof  marking 
ace,  sliding,  interchangeable  targets,  sp  g 
bes,  etc.,  and  is  found  to  work  very  w®  '  , 
The  building  is  electric  lighted  throughou, 
d  heating  pipes  are  introduced  in  the  m 
all  ”  and  in  the  armouries  and  work  hcP  ' 
The  amount  of  the  grant  from  the  OT 
orks  Loan  Commissioners  for  Pl“ch  8 

freeholds  and  alterations  to  b*°s  J 
5001.  A  separate  fund  was  raised 
rnishing  and  decoration.  ,  anj 

It.  W.  Hall  was  the  general  0™‘r“t0^,]0  is 
e  architect  was  Mr.  Francis  U.  H  > 
e  colonel-commandant  of  the  rec 

FOLKESTONE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
This  building  was  provided  by  ^ 

mncil,  and  affords  accommodation  ^  ^ 

isement  for  a  kitchen  and  scu ,  ^  ■  aj  ]abora* 

the  cookery  classes  5  also  a  Sating 

ry  and  masters  room,  with  ‘  ,,  e  gr0UDd 

iparatus,  and  domestic  offices  .’  ,  laboratory, 
>or  there  fa  Provided  a 
ience  lecture-room,  and  Wv2>ed  drawing- 
>or  are  elementary  and  ,  ^krooni,  and  on 
oms,  masters  room,  and  c  (iressing 

e  second  floor  a  life  classic  ,  flat 

id  painting  rooms  and  stores, 
of,  used  for  outdoor  pam toe.  gisty. 
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^The  four  fronts  are  faced  withlocal  red  bricta, 
il, liberal  use  of  Corsham  down  stone  for 
digs.  As  the  ground  falls  consrderably 
5,  the  back,  the  foundations  have  been 

'«  ‘  gfeat  AoP411’  08  nrach  as  40  ftl 

'"ihe  'total  cost,  including  site,  was  11,606/. 
fc  builder  was  Mr.  T.  M.  Moody,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  Frank  Newman,  both  of  Folke- 
st°ne.  . 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bbitish  Archaeological  Association.— The 
fifth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  32, 
Swkville-street  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst., 
Pr  W  de  Gray  Birch  in  the  chair.  The  Chair¬ 
man  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  a 
fine  photograph  and  several  other  illustrations 
of  the  very  curious  sculptured  stone  which  was 
found  during  alterations  in  the  foundations  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  south  poroh  of  Manchester- 
Cathedral,  in  1871,  and  is  known  as  the  “  angel 
stone.”  The  stone  measures  13J  in.  by  8|  in., 
and  represents  an  angel,  with  extended  wings, 
standing  and  holding  a  kind  of  scroll  bearing 
an  incised  inscription,  which  Canon  E.  L. 
3  follows,  viz  : — 


IN  MAN  VS  T 
VAS  DM  CO 
MMED  SP 

“In  manus  Tuas  Domine  commendo  spiritum  ” 
(neum).  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  stone 
and  its  date,  and  no  completely  satisfactory 
solution  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  A  squeeze 
i  of  the  inscription  and  a  carefully  drawn  full- 
size  reproduction  of  the  stone  with  a  suggested 
completion  of  the  defaced  lower  portion,  by 
Mr.  J,  J.  Phelps,  were  also  exhibited.  In  Dr. 
Birch’s  opinion  the  sculpture  and  inscription 
belong  to  the  Vlllth  or  IXth  century,  form 
ing  part  of  a  larger  work  representing  the  Cruei 
fixion,  The  stone  is  being  carefully  preservec 
by  the  cathedral  authorities.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Astley  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ludovic  M 
Mann,  some  sixty  objects,  many  of  flint,  others 
of  sandstone  and  quartz,  part  of  a  collection  o: 
about  1,200,  found  at  Coulmore  in  the  south  o: 
Scotland,  on  the  site  of  a  supposed  pre-historic 
workshop.  They  are  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  anc 
consist  of  a  large  anvil  and  hammer  stones  o: 
quartz,  a  rubbing  stone  of  red  sandstone,  anc 
many  scrapers,  wedges,  pointed  tools,  flaking 
tools,  knives,  notched  flakes,  and  arrow  points, 
one  being  barbed  and  stemmed,  another  leaf, 
shaped.  One  curious  feature  of  the  find  is 
that  some  of  these  implements  seem  to  have 
been  handled  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  ir 
which  the  workshop  flourished,  as  they  show 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  two  distinct  ‘patina 
on  the  worked  surfaces;  some  also  show  signs 
of  fire.  No  pottery  was  met  with.  This 
exhibition  was  very  interesting  in  connexion 
with  finds  made  recently  by  Dr.  Astley  and 
Mr.  Andrew  in  earthworks  at  Castle  Rising  ir 
Norfolk,  evidencing  a  similar  Neolithic  work¬ 
shop  there.  Dr.  Astley  also  submitted  some 
lucky  stones  ”  and  a  perforated  hammer  from 
the  Fens.  Mr.  Selley,  through  Dr.  Astley,  sent 
tor  exhibition  some  portions  of  Samian  ware 
showing  signs  of  fire,  which  weie  found  near 
the  site  of  East  Gate,  Exeter,  at  a  depth  ot 
l«ft.  He  also  showed  some  pottery  from  the 
site  of  a  Roman  villa  recently  unearthed  al 
Bnslmgton  near  Bristol.— A  paper  was  read 
by  Ik.  p  H  Compton,  V.P.,  on  “Villa  Fans- 
mi  with  reference  to  a  letter  in  the  Standard 
j  lb>  1904,  by  Mi-.  Barham,  of  Bury 
bt.  Edmunds,  m  which  that  gentleman,  describ¬ 
ing  some  Roman  remains  he  had  found  some  three 
weeks  previously  at  Sicklesmere,  about  twc 
Jfics  from  Bury,  raised  the  question  whether 
h  4»,er,  had  not  localised  the  position 
int  -  Vl  .ar  Faustini  ”  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  Mr.  Compton  said  the  locality  of 
1  nhas  been  a  &ubiecfc  of  much  contro- 
S  V  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the 
X  tie  «  «  the 

2*  “7,ra  “»t  iter.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Raven 
SSfWfk'  Barham’s  hypothesis  on  the 
?f  t,i3ta”ce  in  routes 
(I  i  .  1116  °1  Antonme  s  Itinerary  preclude 
«,.n  of  Villa  Faustini  at  tt/sJTK 
“»  by  him.  Mr.  T.  Codrington  in  his  book 
r  Brit?7  oltU°l«h  “°t  seeking 
into  the1  fi.°  nr°£  tlle  Villa  Ousting  goel 
“f  the  distances  from  Col- 
*ck  may  he  very  helpful.  Mr. 


Compton  had  carefully  measured  the  various 
distances  on  the  one  inch  to  the  mile  ordnance 
maps  and  compared  them  with  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  (assuming  Colonia 
to  be  Colchester),  and  with  those  given  by 
Dr.  Raven  and  Mr.  Codrington,  taking  as  a 
basis  1,618  Roman  yards  to  1,760  English  yards 
to  the  mile,  and  although  he  had  not  been  success¬ 
ful  in  locating  Faustinus’  villa  at  the  35  miles 
distance  from  Colonia  which  was  required,  he 
hoped  that  the  materials  he  had  worked  out 
would  prove  useful  in  determining  the  point  at 
issue  in  the  event  of  future  discoveries,  and  he 
thought  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Barham  for 
drawing  attention  to  his  interesting  discoveries. 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Green,  Rev.  Dr. 
Astley,  Mr.  Maples,  and  the  Chairman  joined  in 
the  discussion  which  followed. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Free  Library,  Nelson. — In  this  competi¬ 
tion,  for  which  207  designs  were  sent  in,  the 
assessor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Willoughby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has 
awarded  the  premiums  as  follows :  First  premium, 
Messrs.  W.  Brandreth  Savidge,  and  J.  R.  Poyser, 
joint  architects  (Nottingham)  ;  second,  Messrs. 
David  Bird  (Manchester)  and  G.  Fox  (London), 
placed  together  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  T.  Rees  (Liver¬ 
pool).  The  assessor  speaks  very  highly  of  the  first 
premiated  design,  observing  that  “  as  a  practical 
up-to-date,  working  library  for  a  manufacturing 
town  like  Nelson  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
hardly  possible  for  the  general  arrangements 
to  be  much  improved  upon.  It  is  evident  the 
author  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  salient 
points  to  be  striven  for  in  the  successful  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  Town  Library.” 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector’s  Handbook. 
By  Albert  Taylor.  Fourth  edition.  (H.  K. 
Lewis.  6s. ) 


Con-esponbence. 

“  BANISTERS.” 

Sir,— How  frequently  nowadays  we  see  in 
the  newspapers  the  misused  word  “banisters” 
instead  of  “  balusters.”  We  do  not  hear  of 
“  banistra/de,”  the  form  “  balustrade  ”  being 
properly  used.  Many  may  have  noticed  this ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  correct  so  curious  an  error,  the 
origin  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris. 
- - 

£be  Student's  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XII. 

Maison  de  Rapport  op  Seven  Stories. 

N  excellent  example  of  reinforced 
construction  as  applied  to  dwelling- 
houses  in  Paris  is  to  be  found  at  No. 
29,  Avenue  Rapp,  a  street  running 
from  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais,  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to 
the  Pont  de  l’Alma. 

This  structure,  of  the  class  known  in  France 
as  maisons  de  rapport,  is  practically  a  resi¬ 
dential  hotel,  and  was  built  by  MM.  Combes 
et  Lavirotte,  a  Parisian  firm  of  architects, 
with  the  co-operation  of  M.  Cottancin  as 
structural  engineer.  Fig.  87  is  an  outline 
section  through  the  principal  fagade,  and 
gives  the  height  of  the  different  stories,  and 
Fig.  88  is  a  plan  of  the  third  story,  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  building.  In  order  not  to  depart  altogether 
from  the  methods  of  construction  generally 
followed  in  Paris,  the  architects  decided  to 
employ  cut  stone  for  building  the  basement 
walls,  the  masonry  being  carried  up  to  the 
first  story  on  the  fagade  upon  the  street  and 
to  the  street  level  on  the  fagade  upon  the 
grande  cour,  or  interior  court.  The  adoption  of 
stone  precluded  the  application  of  reinforced 
construction  for  these  portions  of  the  building, 
and  the  walls  of  the  cellar  were  built  in  ordinary 
masonry  up  to  the  ground  level  of  the  court, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  details  which  are 
described  below. 

The  walls  of  the  small  courts,  distinguished 
(see  Fig.  88)  as  the  petite  cour  and  the  courette, 
of  the  grand  staircase,  and  of  the  service  stai- 
case  are  in  reinforced  brick,  all  11  centimetres 


thick.  Four  columns  in  the  vestibule,  standing 
upon  a  caisson  foundation  at  the  level  of  the 
basement  floor,  are  of  reinforced  brick  with  a 
cross-section  of  22  centimetres  square  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  These  slender 
columns  support,  together  with  the  courette, 
the  lift  casing  and  the  enclosure  of  the  grand 
staircase  nearly  all  the  weight  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  building.  The  walls  of  the 
courette,  of  the  lift  casing,  and  of  the  grand 
staircase  are  all  in  reinforced  brick  of  ti  e 
thickness  mentioned  above.  In  the  vestibu’e 
the  square  columns  have  been  brought  to  cylin¬ 
drical  form  by  an  outer  coating  of  cement, 
stuccoed  and  decorated  to  imitate  the  marble 
panelling  of  this  apartment. 

Those  walls  which  are  of  reinforced  brick, 
as  well  as  the  four  columns,  are  built  upon 
caisson  foundations  very  similar  to  those 
described  in  Art.  VIII.,  p.  213,  the  sides  of  the 
caissons  being  of  reinforced  brick  11  centi¬ 
metres  thick,  with  a  cover  formed  by  a  slab  of 
reinforced  cement  5  centimetres  thick. 

Under  the  walls  of  the  building  in  the  Avenue 
Rapp  the  footings  are  30  centimetres  wide  by 
40  centimetres  deep.  Fig.  89  is  a  perspective 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sides  of  the 
caisson  consist  of  five  courses  of  brick,  each 
7  centimetres  high  by  11  centimetres  wide. 
The  bricks  in  the  wall  standing  upon  the  rein¬ 
forced  slab  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  are 
reinforced  by  steel  wires  of  4'4  millimetres 
diameter  (No.  20  French  gauge)  passed  through 
the  holes,  which  are  afterwards  filled  up  with 
cement  mortar.  These  wires  are  tied  with 
horizontal  wires  of  the  same  gauge  laid  in  the 
joints  to  form  a  network  capable  of  taking  all 
tensile  stresses  developed  in  the  structure. 
The  number  of  wires  used  in  the  vertical 
holes  and  in  the  joints  of  the  bricks  is  propor¬ 
tioned  so  that  adequate  resistance  shall  be 
insured  in  all  parts  of  the  wall. 

In  places  where  the  number  of  wires  neces¬ 
sary  may  be  too  great  to  permit  them  to  be 
woven  into  a  network,  the  practice  is  to  use  a 
bar  of  steel  of  the  required  dimensions  in  place 
of  a  bundle  of  wires. 

The  reinforced  brick  walls  of  the  petite  cour, 
the  courette,  the  grand  staircase,  and  the  service 
staircase,  all  built  in  the  manner  here  described, 
extend  from  the  basement  to  the  eaves — that 
is,  through  eight  stories  in  all. 

For  the  four  columns  mentioned  above,  the 
foundations  consist  of  caissons  70  centimetres 
square  by  40  centimetres  deep,  the  upper 
slab  being  of  reinforced  cement  5  centimetres 
thick.  Fig.  90  is  a  perspective  sketch  of  a 
typical  foundation,  with  a  portion  of  the 
column.  The  sides  of  the  caisson  consist  of 
four  brick  walls  11  centimetres  thick,  all 
reinforced  by  steel  wires  of  4’4  millimetres 
diameter,  these  being  securely  connected  with 
the  steel  network  of  the  cement  slab.  The 
column,  of  which  a  few  courses  are  shown  in 
the  same  illustration,  is  buiJt  with  two  bricks 
in  each  course,  the  joints  of  alternate  courses 
being  at  right  angles  so  as  to  give  a  proper 
bond.  The  reinforcement  at  the  corners 
consists  of  bars  of  steel,  and  in  the  other  vertical 
holes  of  4-4-millimetie  steel  wire.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  column  section  in  Fig.  78,  p.  301, 
the  vertical  reinforcement  is  interwoven  with 
horizontal  wires,  and  the  four  corner  bars  are 
connected  by  diagonal  ties. 

The  load  upon  the  reinforced  walls  and 
columns  is  very  considerable,  since  the  floor 
loads  are  transmitted  chiefly  through  them  to 


Le  foundations. 

All  the  floors  of  the  building,  from  the 
isement  to  the  top  story,  are  formed 
concrete-steel,  the  same  material  being 
ied  for  the  flat  portions  of  the  roof  and  for 
,e  paving  of  the  courtyard,  which  is  intended 
r  use  by  carriages  and  motor-cars.  Each 
>or  is  finished  with  a  slab  of  cement-steel 
centimetres  thick,  in  which  the  network 
steel  is  disposed  in  meshes  of  dimensions 
aduated  in  proportion  with  the  resistance 
quired  at  each  point.  Each  panel  of  rem- 
rcement  is  connected  to  those  adjoining  by 
toking  and  binding  together  the  separate  wires 
id  bars  of  the  metal  so  that  the  entire  surface 
each  floor  really  consists  of  a  single  inono- 
hic  slab  of  cement,  the  reinforcement  of 
oich  is  one  connected  system,  formed  ot 
veral  smaller  panels  woven  together,  lo 
iplov  a  homely  illustration,  it  is  somewhat 
:e  the  patchwork  quilt  which  was  formerly  to 
:  found  in  every  well-regulated  home. 

The  floor-panels  are  laid  upon  concrete-steel 
iffening  ribs  20  centimetres  deep  by  5 
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centimetres  wide,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
systems  of  triangulation,  of  which  one  example 
is  represented  by  the  broken  lines  in  Fig.  88. 
The  arrangement  of  the  triangulation  varies 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  is  in  every  case  designed 
to  suit  the  precise  conditions  of  loading.  The 
stiffening  ribs  are  termed  by  the  originator 
of  the  system  epines-contreforts,  or  counterfort- 
spines,  with  the  object  of  indicating  that  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent  beams 
or  joists,  but  rather  as  members  analogous  to' 
the  ribs  and  backbone  that  reinforce  the  body 
of  a  vertebrate  animal.  In  the  case  of  the 
building  now  under  consideration  all  such 
members  were  made  beforehand  in  an  extem¬ 
porised  workshop  in  the  basement,  with  the 
threefold  object  of  ensuring  satisfactory 
execution,  of  obviating  the  necessity  for  the 
costly  system  of  beam  moulds  and  struts 
usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  con¬ 
crete-steel  floors,  and  of  avoiding  enforced 
stoppages  of  work  during  the  hardening  of 
concrete  in  the  beams  and  joists. 

Concrete  members  formed  in  moulds  on  the 
floor  of  a  building  are  certainly  not  moulded 
under  the  most  satisfactory  conditions.  The 
concrete  is  deposited  by  unskilled  workmen, 
and,  as  the  moulds  are  rapidly  filled,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  materia,!  is  never 
properly  tamped  as  layer  after  layer  is  deposited. 
Hence  there  is  considerable  risk  of  voids  and 
faults  which  cannot  be  rectified  when  once  the 
workThas  been  finished. 


In  the  case  of  the  maison  de  rapport  in  the 
Avenue  Rapp,  the  ribs  were  moulded  flat,  as 
sketched  in  Fig.  91.  Here  the  dimension  20 
centimetres  represents  the  depth  of  the  rib, 
but,  as  the  member  is  moulded  on  its  side,  the 
depth  has  no  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
work,  and  the  concrete  can  be  thoroughly 
tamped  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  good  practice.  The  rib  illustrated  in  Fig.  91 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those  used  through¬ 
out  the  building  now  under  discussion.  The 
reinforcement  includes  two  bars  of  steel,  one 
at  A  and  the  other  at  B,  longitudinal  wires 
(a)  and  transverse  wires  (6),  each  of  the  latter 
being  tied  to  the  bars  A  and  B,  and  forming  a 
loop  (c)  projecting  through  the  top  surface  of 
the  rib.  The  area  of  steel  in  the  bars  A  and  B 
depends  upon  the  duty  of  the  rib.  The  wires 
(a)  are  in  spiral  coils  of  flattened  form,  and  the 
wires  ( b )  are  straight,  the  diameter  in  each  in¬ 
stance  being  4’4  millimetres.  The  projecting 
loop  (c)  is  for  the  purpose  of  incorporation  in 
the  floor  slab,  and  forms  part  of  its  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Of  course  Fig.  91  is  merely  a  section  at 
one  point  in  the  length  of  the  rib,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  transverse  wires  as  (6) 
occur  at  frequent  intervals,  forming  with  the 
longitudinals  (a)  a  complete  network  in  the 
concrete,  and  helping  to  bind  the  whole  floor 
construction  together. 

After  the  ribs  of  this  general  type  had  been 
moulded  in  the  workshop  and  had  hardened 
sufficiently  they  were  turned  out  from  the 


moulds  and  stored  on  the  basement  floor  in  an 
upright  position.  A  large  quantity  of  these 
members  was  moulded  during  the  building  of 
the  masonry  walls  of  the  basement,  and,  being 
stored  in  the  manner  stated,  they  occupied 
comparatively  little  floor  space.  Being  finished 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  were 
wanted  for  use,  the  concrete  had  thoroughly 
hardened,  so  that  the  ribs  could  be  handled 
without  injury  and  hoisted  to  the  required 
elevation  by  means  of  tackle,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  of  steel  or  timber. 

To  show  how  small  is  the  risk  of  damage  to 
concrete-steel  members  moulded  in  advance 
and  thoroughly  hardened,  we  may  mention 
that,  when  a  rib  of  the  kind  described  above 
and  7  metres  long  was  being  hoisted  during 
the  construction  of  the  Lycee  Victor-Huoo, 
the  chain  of  the  lifting  tackle  broke  and  the 
rib  fell  from  the  fifth  story  to  the  ground,, 
where  it  arrived  in  a  vertical  position.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  tremendous  shock  and  the 
great  length  pf  the  rib,  the  latter  was  not 
damaged  in  any  way,  and,  as  soon  as  a  new 
chain  had  been  fitted  to  the  hoist,  it  was  raised 
to  the  desired  point  and  built  into  the  floor 
system. 

It  often  happens,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  plan  (Fig.  88),  that  two  ribs  cross  each 
other.  In  such  cases  a  “halving  joint”  is. 
adopted  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  ig 
carpentry.  To  make  this  joint,  one  rib  (as  N 
in  Fig.  92)  is  first  fixed  in  position  and  below 
it  is  placed  another  rib  P  made  without  the  bar 
A.  In  Fig.  92  the  rib  P  is  shown  in  its  final 
position. 

Then  a  notch  from  the  top  down  to  the  bar 
B  is  cut  in  the  concrete  of  the  second  member  ■ 
at  the  point  of  junction.  The  wires  (a)  are 
also  cut,  and  P  is  lifted  so  that  N  penetrates 
as  far  as  the  bar  B. 

Then  at  the  point  of  intersection  the  concrete 
of  the  rib  X  is  cut  away  from  A  to  B,  and  the 
bar  B  of  one  rib  can  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  bar-B  of  the  other  as  indicated  by; 
the  dotted  outlines  at  the  middle  of  Fig.  92, 


Then  the  two  bars  are  1 


is  done  by  means  of  two  spiral  wii 
4-4-millimetre  steel  wire,  the  windings  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  I 

The  wires  (a)  of  the  rib  N  have  not  to  be  cut, 
and  the  ends  of  those  in  P  which  have  been  cut 
are  jointed  together,  thus  restoring  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  existed  before  they  were  disturbed. 

Cement  mortar  is  then  applied  to  fill  up  tne 
space  of  the  concrete  removed  from  the  tiro 
ribs  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  the  bar  .  , 
omitted  from  the  rib  P,  is  passed  through  h 
loops  (c)  of  that  rib.  At  the  point  of  junction 
the  bars  A  of  the  rite  N  i»>d  • 
wired  together  to  make  »  & 

This  joint  is  also  covered  with  the 
through  which  project  the  loops  (c).  to  M 
the  loops  at  the  point  of  mteiweotion  of  tta 

rests  upon  the  top  surface  the  iuuctiJ 

In  this  manner  a  joint  is  made  * he ) 
of  two  members  without  impairing ;  “fl 

of  cither,  as  inevitably  ooeursw  *  1  B 
the  kind  is  made  in  steel  ooffltractioii. 
represents  N  in  elevation  an  p, 

the  joint  has  been  completed,  a- dj 
sketch  the  relative  positions  oft 
can  he  readily  understood,  .  p  ,tt  tie 
men  the  mortar  of  the  joint  is  ^ 

space  between  the  stiffening  ,,!  nllle:u3 

plates  of  reinforced  ptag J  « j  t 

thick.  These  plates  are  supported  y  ° 
wood  wedged  or  otl««  heM  «P 
against  the  sides  of  t -  ,  qq^s  network 

is  spread  a  network  of  st  ■/  ye  workshop 
is  made  beforehand  in  a  t)l0  ]00p3  (« 
and  its  meshes  P3®5  fos  (see  Fig-  92) 
projecting  from  the  ^  dow ,[,„rds  suKessrfj. 
Next  the  loops  are  bent  do  w 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  otohn,  t, 

form  a  kind  of  ,1' 

work  spread  ovei  the  V  .  for  the  floor  slab 
this  way  the  raj  ore*  L;a  plaster  ph» 
is  formed,  and  the  ar  formation  of 

constitute  the  c®?fcrmf  ,  riai  for  this  purp05® 
flnnr  slab.  The  mateii*1  ftlld 


the  floor  slab,  ine  ,ui  ,  d  cement  and 
consists  of  1  part  of  '  being  mixed  very 
parts  of  sand,  the  first  lay  r  th 

„„oW»  it  to  pass  ireeiy  ...  ,n.s315t 


wet  to  enable  it  to  P%f  Twhile,to 
between  the  steel  wires 
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penetration  of  tins  mortar  the  network  is 
,L  by  moans  of  hooks.  The  second  layer 
fltar  is  mixed  very  dry  m  order  that  it 
may  suck  up  the  excess  of  water  in  the  bed 
L  In  this  way  a  homogeneous  floor  slab 
“centimetres  thick  is  formed  over  the  whole 

surface  to  be  covered. 

In  places  where  it  is  desired  to  lay  wood 
flooring  strips  of  timber  are  bedded  down  upon 
the  first  layer  of  mortar,  and  are  held  in  position 
by  nails  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  strips  so 
1  to  project  head  downwards  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  The  heads  of  the  nails  catch 
in  the  meshes  of  the  reinforcing  network, 
and  are  securely  held  by  the  surrounding 
mortar.  Floor  boards  can  then  be  nailed 
down  in  the  oidinary  maimer. 

It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  stiffening 
ribs  are  made  with  beaded  projections  along  the 
lower  part  of  each  side,  thus  forming  ledges, 
which  aie  used  in  the  first  place  for  supporting 
the  cleats  by  which  the  plaster  plates  are  held 
in  place  during  the  construction  of  the  floor 
slab,  After  the  slab  has  set,  the  cleats  are 
removed  and  the  sheets  of  armoured  plaster  aie 
lowered  until  they  rest  upon  the  projecting 
ledges  of  the  stiffening  ribs  and  there  remain 
as  the  permanent  ceiling.  Thus,  when  the 
joints  are  plastered  up,  a  hollow  ceiling  is 
formed,  confining  an  air  cushion,  which  mini¬ 
mises  the  transmission  of  sound  and  the  con¬ 
duction  of  heat. 

By  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  method  of  construction  quite  obviates 
the  necessity  for  expensive  moulds  and  floor 
centring;  while,  as  the  ribs,  the  reinforcing 
network,  and  the  armoured  plaster  plates  can 
all  be  made  in  advance,  there  is  no  reason  for 
tedious  and  costly  delays  during  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

In  our  next  article  some  other  features  of 
the  maim  de  rapport  will  be  dealt  with. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Councij  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at 
the  Guildhall,  E.C.,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

M'e’j  Bead-passage. — The  Improvements 
and  Finance  Committee  submitted  for  adop¬ 
tion  an  arrangement  for  widening  and  convert¬ 
ing  Duke’s  Head-passage  into  a  carriage-way 
between  Ivy-lane  and  Paternoster-square.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  1,825Z.,  which  sum  would 
include  all  interests.  After  some  discussion 
the  arrangement  was  adopted. 

Widening  of  Fleet-street.— The  same  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  an 
arrangement  should  be  entered  into  for 


acquiring  the  ground  needed  to  widen  the 
public  way  in  front  of  No.  69,  Fleet-street.  The 
sum  required  for  the  leasehold  and  freehold 
was  2,220Z. 

Electricity  Bills. — A  letter  was  received  from 
the  London  County  Council  relative  to  the 
Supply  of  Electricity  Bills  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  asking  the  Corporation  to  nominate  two 
representatives  to  attend  a  conference  of  local 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

- — - — 

ADDITIONS  TO  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  Biological  Laboratory,  opened  on 
March  3,  at  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Man¬ 
chester,  is  another  addition  to  that  already 
important  building. 

Since  the  school  was  erected,  in  1881, 
additional  chemical  laboratory,  lecture-room, 
and  gymnasium  were  added  in  1886,  and  the 
last  addition,  whilst  not  materially  extend¬ 
ing  the  building,  has  been  so  designed  as  to 
provide,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  south-west 
wing,  a  cookery  school,  and,  above  it  on 
the  upper  floor,  a  biological  laboratory,  with 
the  necessary  conservatory  and  hothouse. 

In  the  cookery  school,  20  ft.  by  32  ft.,  in 
addition  to  a  gas  stove,  a  large  range  of  the 
“  Wharncliffe  ”  type  has  been  erected,  and 
in  close  proximity  is  a  large  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware  sink,  with  drainer,  plate-racks,  etc., 
shelving  for  cooking  utensils,  and  a  large 
kitchen  dresser,  comprising  the  necessary  fit¬ 
tings  for  practical  working.  These  are  placed  at 
that  end  of  the  room  which  has  recently  been 
erected,  and  has  the  walls  up  to  the  ceiling 
level  faoed  with  white  glazed  bricks.  The 
remainder  of  the  room,  with  its  walls  and 
ceilings  of  cream  and  white  enamel,  is  given 
up  to  the  benches  and  tables  for  the  students. 

Immediately  below,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building,  is  the  school  kitchen,  etc.,  and 
a  dinner  lift  has  been  arranged,  giving  com¬ 
munication  between  this  and  the  new  cookery 
school,  also  a  telephone  between  the  two 
departments  is  utilised  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  and  any  stores  required  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes  are  at  once  obtained  from  the 
school  supply. 

The  biological  laboratory  has  been  formed 
by  utilising  an  old  lecture-room,  nearly  40  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.,  in  the  roof  of  which  top  light 
has  been  placed.  From  the  plan  it  will  be 
noticed  that  benches  against  the  side  walls 
give  accommodation  for  seventeen  students, 
whilst,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  table 
bench,  is  provision  for  a  further  twelve. 
Under  the  latter  bench  are  arranged  drawers 
and  cupboards  for  specimens,  students’  in¬ 
struments,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  is  a  large 
glazed  earthenware  sink,  with  two  pairs  of 
taper  taps,  supplying  hot  and  cold  water.  A 


second  sink,  having  a  drainer,  is  provided 
against  the  wall  near  to  the  lecturer’s  table. 
The  tops  of  the  benches  are  all  of  teak. 

Under  the  _  side  benches  are  heating  pipes, 
and  a  space  is  left  between  the  bench  and  the 
dado  to  allow  of  the  heat  rising  into  the  room 
itself,  but  it  i6  kept  from  the  students’  legs 
by  a  wooden  curtain  arranged  in  a  series  of 
flaps,  which  can  be  lifted  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  or  attending  to  the  heating  pipes. 
Each  student  is  provided  with  a  special  chair 
and  a  foot-rest. 

Gas,  with  separate  connexions  for  movable 
standards,  etc.,  is  provided  for  each  student. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north-west  end  of  the 
room  is  a  large  cupboard,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  fitted  partly  for  mounted  diagrams,, 
and  partly  as  specimen  shelves,  whilst  cup¬ 
boards  with  glass  doors  form  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  are  kept  specimens  in 
spirit. 

Close  to  this  fixture  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  is  built  a  slate  slab  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  experiments,  which,  although  in  the- 
upper  part  of  the  building,  is  practically  rigid. 

The  lecturer’s  table  forms  the  chief  fitting 
at  the  other  end  of  this  laboratory,  and  is  of 
the  usual  type,  fitted  with  cupboards,  drawers, 
etc.,  and  with  a  sink  in  the  centre,  with  a 
glass  front  facing  the  students,  which  can  be 
utilised  or  completely  hidden  from  view  as  the 
lecturer  desires. 

From  the  platform  on  which  this  table 
stands,  the  lecturer  controls  the  sliding  black¬ 
boards,  which  are  balanced  so  as  to  be  easily 
raised  or  lowered,  are  made  of  glass,  and  of 
the  most  modern  description.  Corresponding 
with  the  blackboard,  the  opposite  side  of  this- 
platform,  is  a  frame  for  diagrams,  a  portion 
being  fixed,  and  the  remainder  being  balanced’ 
for  raising  or  lowering. 

In  arranging  this  laboratory,  such  matters 
as  test-tube  drainers,  diagram  stands,  etc., 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Over  the  dado  at 
one  side  is  a  rack  in  which  can  be  exhibited 
specimens  in  frames  of  glass-topped  boxes. 

At  the  back  of  the  lecturer’s  table  is  the 
entrance  to  the  conservatory,  out  of  which  is 
entered  the  hothouse. 

In  the  latter  are  various  fittings,  such  as 
a  water  tank,  shelving,  with  slate  bed,  covered 
with  charcoal  and  coke,  and  heating  pipes 
arranged  to  be  used  either  separately  or  in 
conjunction  with  those  in  the  conservatory. 

In  the  conservatory,  besides  the  staging,  as 
in  the  hothouse,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
shelves,  and  there  is  a  lake  garden  (the  gift 
of  the  School  Field  Club),  or  a  large  tank  in 
which  can  be  grown  water  or  marsh  plants; 
this  has  a  glass  front,  and  is  made  of  slate;  it 
can  be  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  roof  or- 
from  the  town’s  water  as  desired. 

On  a  long  table,  on  the  other  side,  stands. 
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fresh-water  and  marine  aquaria,  which  can  be 
kept  fresh  by  an  aerative.  apparatus  when 
necessary.  The  greenhouse  is  lofty,  and  here 
it  is  intended  shall  be  carried  out  experiments 
on  plants  which  can  be  under  continuous 
observation. 

The  whole  of  the  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Mills  & 
Murgatroyd,  architects,  of  Manchester. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Pertwee. — The  death,  on  March  19, 
is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  at  his 
residence,  Claremont,  Chelmsford,  in  his  73rd 
year.  Mr.  Pertwee,  who  was  formerly  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Borough  of  Chelmsford,  was 
■elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1881.  He  was  employed 
as  architect  in  respect  of  a  large  number  of 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  and  chapels,  chiefly 


in  his  own  county.  Amongst  his  works  of  that 
kind  are  included  the  following: — Congrega¬ 


tional  Chapel  at  Great  Wakering;  restoration 
■of  Great  Bad  do  w  parish  church,  1897 ;  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Congregational  Church  Schools, 
Dunmow;  and  of  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
Congregational  Church  Schools  at  Brentwood; 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  School,  Moulsham  :  labora¬ 
tory  and  workshop,  King  Edward  VI.’s  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Chelmsford  ;  Congregational  Church, 
Baddow-road,  Chelmsford;  school-room  and 
offices,  Hall-street,  Chelmsford  ;  and  the  entire 
renovation  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
Sunday  Schools,  Kelvedon.  He  was  architect 
of  the  additional  wards,  etc.,  at  the  Chelms¬ 
ford  Infirmary,  1896 ;  and  of  a  house,  for  Mr. 
A.  Miller,  at  Rainsford  End.  He  acted  as 
joint  ai-cliitect  with  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore  (in 
1900)  for  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank,  Chelmsford. 
During  the  past  five  or  six  years  he  and  his 
partner,  practising  as  Messrs.  Charles  & 
W.  H.  Pertwee,  of  London  and  Chelmsford, 
were  the  architects  for  the  additions  to  and 
the  alteration  of  Nos.  67,  69,  and  71,  South¬ 
ampton-row,  London,  W.C. ;  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Chapel,  West  Roding;  the  Isolation 
Hospital,  near  Sutton  Ford  Bridge,  Rochford, 
for  the  Rochford  Rural  District  Counoil;  new 
premises  for  the  Chelmsford  Star  Co-operative 
and  Industrial  Society;  the  church  manse, 
Tiptree  Heath ;  an  enlargement  of  Prince's 
Skating  Club.  Knightsbridgo ;  the  Isolation 
Hospital,  with  administrative  block,  offices, 
«tc.,  in  Deadman’s-lane,  Great  Dunmow,  for 
■the  Dunmow  District  Council;  and,  in  May, 
1900,  they  were  awarded  the  third  premium  for 
their  designs,  out  of  thirty  submitted  in  the 
•competition,  for  the  police  headquarters  at 
Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Arding.— Mr.  John  Bennett  Arding,  of  No. 
22,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  died  at  his  residence, 


Newark  House,  Palace-road,  Streatham  Hill, 
on  Friday,  March  10,  aged  76  years.  He  was 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Arding, 
Bond,  &  Buzzard,  architects  and  surveyors, 
which  was  dissolved  in  June  last  year.  Mr. 
Arding  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1857 ;  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1848,  and  was  a  Fellow  during  thirty- 
five  years  past  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 
He  was  clerk  and  surveyor  to  the  Bowyera’ 
Company  for  many  years,  and  waa  latterly 
renter-warden  of  that  Company.  Messrs. 
Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard  were  the  archi¬ 
tects,  in  1886-7,  for  the  entire  internal  recon¬ 
struction  of  No.  429,  Strand,  for  the  British 
Medical  Association. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Walker. — We  have  to  record  the 
death,  in  his  70th  year,  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Walker, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Cambridge  University  and  Town  Waterworks 
Company;  and  thence,  in  1875,  went  to  Read¬ 
ing  as  sub-manager  of  the  Waterworks  Com¬ 
pany  there,  and  was  appointed  their  manager 
in  i883.  In  that  capacity  he  carried  out  the 
high-level  service  reservoir  at  Tilehurst,  and 
other  important  works  connected  with  the 
water-supply  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Ellis  H.  Pritchett.— The  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
sends  us  some  particulars  as  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ellis  H.  Pritchett,  of  Swindon,  who  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  appears  to  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  fire 
prevention,  since  he  was  chief  officer  of  the 
Swindon  Fire  Brigade,  a  member  of  the 
executive  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  member  of  their  special  com¬ 
mission  which  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
Central  Europe  last  year.  The  funeral,  which 
took  place  at  Swindon  on  Wednesday,  was 
conducted  on  fire  service  lines,  the  brigades 
of  the  West  Midland  district  of  the  National 
Fire  Brigades’  Union  parading  in  full  uniform 
under  the  district  chairman,  Mr.  C.  0. 
Gardner,  of  Stroud.  The  British  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Committee  was  represented  by  its 
Chairman  and  Hon.  Secretary,  and  several 
members,  as  was  also  the  International  Fire 
Service  Council. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Saltley.— The  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Church,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  4,0001.  on  a  site  in  tbe 
Alum  Rock-road,  Saltley,  was  opened  on  the  ■ 
15th  inst.  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  building 
provides  sittings  for  500  adults  on  the  floor 
and  400  in  the  galleries.  Underneath  tin  1 
choir  gallery  is  a  vestry,  and  space  has  sbo 
been  reserved  for  four  classrooms.  The  chew 
in  which  the  organ  is  placed  is  28  ft.  bv  20  it, 
and  opens  to  the  church  by  a  wide  arch,  wn« 

,1  n  -  _ „  c *  „lo<wt  tKfl  rcMtrUDL 


on  the  floor  in  front  is  placed  the  rostrum.  | 
Two  rows  of  stone-coloured  terra-cotta  columni  j 


Two  rows  01  stone-coiuureu  '  1 

and  arches  carry  an  open-timbered  loity  row. 
while  the  columns  at  the  same  time  suppon 


........  _ _ — _ ns  au  bin  ......  - 

the  galleries.  The  church  is  built  ol  --- 
bricks,  with  stone-coloured  terra-cotta  an*  j 
ings.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 

W.  Bishop,  of  King’s  Heath,  from  the  desiga 

of  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison,  architect,  Birming#** 
Church,  Devonport.— The  found&tion-rtMJ 
has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  chujj 
attached  to  the  Devonport  Royal  Narti 
Barracks.  The  church  will  consist  of* 
navo  40  ft.  wide,  with  narrow 

to  servo  only  as  passages,  chancel,  f®  JJ 
baptistry,  vestries,  and  organ 
and  will  provide  mbw 
1.000  officers  and  meu,  all  on  the  gn  »» 
In  the  design  advantage  baa  baen  taken. 
slope  of  the  ground  to  obtain  •  „ 

vestry  under  the  chancel;  this  -n  ^ 

a  room  for  meetings.  The  materials 
local  limestone  for  the  walling,  ^ 

stone  dressings  outside  and IM®0  £  ^  « 

inside.  There  will  bo  an  own .ML  ^  tM 
the  nave,  and  a  barrel  roof  *»th  nta 
chancel,  these  roofs  being  cover  .* 
Westmorland  slates.  The  awl  ,  ^ 

baptistry  will  bo  roofed  ,  in  ^  bead 

design,  which  has  been  P**P®”  |)t  0f  ii* 

office  of  tho  W  orks  with  rcasd 

Admiralty,  is  of  a  simple  char***  largfl 
arches  throughout  and  7  executed  by  Mr- 
window.  The  work  is  bcin?  r°X 
A.  Carkeek,  contractor.  underthe ,  Super* , 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  ft* 

tending  Civil  Engineer 

Synagogue,  New  Fahlain 


Yeomanry  Headquarters,  Hull.— The  new 
headquarters  of  the  Hull  squadron  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
and  a  club  for  the  whole  regiment,  were 
opened  on  the  11th  inst.  The  buildings  com¬ 
prise  a  riding  school  and  officers’,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers’,  and  troopers’  messes.  The 
contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Wind¬ 
lass.  and  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Kirton  were  the 
architects. 


Synagogue,  N  ew  l  «o.  . .  F#irlsWD 
which  has  been  erected  on  *  con*e«*{S 
in  Now  Cros-road,  was  ^drawings  by  & 
Tho  building  oi-ccted  from^ue  bo» 
Delissa  Joseph,  is  of  R  ^nimodation 
in  red  brick,  and  floor,  wd 

200  gentlemen  on  the  g  ^  ^  tg 


ladies  in  the  ^JKction  of  J 

rooms  for  the  re*lgl°“t:onli  meetinira 

XT Tr,.  ,  T  VTT, '  \  T 


children  ami  „  East  ‘Z  ' 

New  Technical  prl0o* 


opened,  - — 

Technical  College 
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Tjmitil  Intitule  and  Secondary  School  is 
Wbri  k.  with  terra-cotta  dressings  and 
’  J  reliefs  Situated  just  off  the  mam 
Sfi..  .  wile  thoroughfare,  it  stands  close 
‘“ft.  rflCentlY  erected  municipal  buildings, 
AS  it  harmonises  in  style.  The  cost 
24,0001.  There  are  entrances  on 
S,  the  north  and  west  sides  the  latter, 
Sid,  f. MS  the  municipal  buildings,  lead- 
int0  a  hail  haring  a  double  stair- 
1  [  Carrara  ware  leading  to  the  upper 
The  walls  of  the  two  halls  and  of  the 
Sots  throughout  are  faced  with  glazed 
St  ‘il«,  with  a  dado  of  green  tiles  sur- 
™lt. J  by  a  heavy  moulding  of  polished 
jj  while  the  doors  are  terrazzo  and  con- 
trete.'  All  the  rooms  are  floored  with  polished 
Mk  The  assembly-room,  in  the  centre  of _  the 

iTorih  tide,  is  lit  from  the  roof  with  stained 
.]«5  and  is  panelled,  the  tympanum  of  the 
to*  being  carved.  Eight  classrooms  i  occupy 
tbe  remainder  of  the  principal  floor,  all  fitted 
I  with  oak  desks  and  chairs.  On  the  upper 
'  floor  are  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
I  sciences.  Here  are  a  botanical-room,  chemical 
I  classroom,  and  laboratories,  and  modelling 
I  and  art-rooms  completely  furnished  with 
,  fjsk  On  the  ground  floor  provision  is  made 
t  [or  the  pursuit  of  various  crafts— plumbing, 
I  metalwork,  brickwork,  etc.,  together  with  a 
I  carpenter’s  shop  and  physics  laboratory.  The 
I  architects  are  Messrs.  Cheers  &  Smith,  of 
I  Twickenham. 

Extension  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Manchester. 
-A  meeting  of  the  special  committee  re  the 
I  extension  of  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  was 
!  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the  Gallery,  Mosley- 
street.  A  scheme  for  carrying  out  a  tem- 
I  porary  extension  of  the  gallery  till  the  new 
i  site,  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is 
ready  for  use  has  been  prepared  at  a  cost  of 
I  about  5,000?.  In  view  of  existing  circum¬ 
stances  this  amount  was  considered  to  be  too 
large,  and  the  special  committee  were  re- 
,  quested  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  extension  of  a 
less  costly  character.  Mr.  Price,  the  City 
Architect,  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
Government  Buildings,  Whale  Island.— 
The  Admiralty  have  sanctioned  an  estimated 
outlay  of  about  50,000?.  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  officers’  quarters  at  Whale  Island  so  as  to 
provide  forthe  accommodation  of  sub-lieutenants 
who,  for  their  course  of  gunnery  instruction  on 
the  island,  are  at  'present  quartered  in  the 
college  and  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  The 
contract  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham,  who  will  extend  the  existing  block 
some  120  ft.  westwards  with  a  return  north¬ 
wards  as  far  as  the  stables,  to  accommodate  a 
further  number  of  eighty  officers.  The  messroom 
will  be  enlarged  to  nearly  thrice  its  size ;  the 
billiard-room  is  to  be  absorbed  into  the  smok¬ 
ing-room,  and  two  new  billiard-rooms  will  be 
provided;  the  cardroom  is  to  be  added  to  the 
hall;  corresponding  additions  will  be  made  to 
the  servants’  quarters;  and  the  kitchens, 
offices,  oellars,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  officers’ 
quarters  will  be  set  back  on  the  north  side 
and  divided  from  the  men’s  block  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  about  15  ft.  wide. 

Pavilion  and  Recreation  Park,  Dunoon. 
i\.B.-The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  pavilion  in  connexion  with  the  Castle 
Gardens,  Dunoon,  and  the  cutting  of  the  first 
sod  of  the  recreation  _  park,  took  place  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Fraser,  architect. 

Warehouse,  Glasgow. — A  new  warehouse 
has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  Nelson-street 
and  Trongate.  Glasgow,  and  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  “Old  Tontine.”  The  entire  build¬ 
ing  is  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sandi- 
H  LA.,  Glasgow. 

Theatre,  Aberdeen. — Operations  have  now 
lor  the  erection  of  the  new  theatre 
in  Aberdeen  upon  the  site  immediately  east 
oi  the  United  Free  South  Church.  The  ground 
aMw  ^eatre  Company  has  a  frontage 
tu  ft.  m  Rosemount-viaduct,  but  10  ft.  of 
is  frontage  nearest  the  church  must  remain 
™it  upon  The  feu  extends  northwards  a 
‘  a1?e  °f  139  ft.,  and  reaches  the  proposed 
?kene-street.  The  plans  of  the 
rr'™?  nave  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 

k  Matcham  &  Co.,  architects,  London. 
Ll  .?r}.as?ment  floor  is  28  ft-  below  the 
,I„L.  Viaduct,  and  w;u  be  occupied  by 
tha  tnLi  ^  and  steam  beating  plant,  and 
surplus  area  as  a  property-room.  Above 
IW  j?Inent  ls  the  pit  floor,  which  contains 
firm  erf,nt  sections  of  seating  accommoda- 
nit'IIr’-  •  or,cbestra  stalls’  stalls,  and 
Kfr«W01?ingi  tbe  P^  on  the  east  side  is  a 
ireshment  saloon.  The  north  side  of  this 
will.  8  °C-CUI?le^  by  the  orchestra  and  stage, 
abo»  fbPJ1Vn  n  bo*  on  either  side.  The  floor 
and  J»t  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  Viaduct, 
vestihninfl*lnV  tbe  main  entrances.  The 
^  ule  ,s  about  35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  .from  it 
to  the  dress  circle  and 
of  Rospmn  8 13'  •  jbe  two  fl°°r8  above  the  level 

Kosemount-viaduct  are  occupied,  the  first 


as  the  upper  circle,  and  the  second  as  the 

gallery.  From  the  vestibule  there  is  also 
direct  access  to  the  lounge,  refreshment  saloon, 
and  ladies’  retiring-rooms,  etc.  Seating  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  provided  for  about  2,350  per¬ 
sons.  The  dressing-rooms  and  other  offices 
and  appointments  are  situated  along  two  sides 
of  the  stage.  The  auditorium  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  fireproof  curtain.  The 
front  exterior  is  to  be  wholly  built  of  white 
Kemnay  granite,  and  the  other  elevations  of 
Tillvfourie  stone.  The  contractor  for  the 
mason  work  is  Mr.  Alex.  Anderson,  Aberdeen. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  when  com¬ 
pleted  is  35,000?. 

The  Tower  Bridge  Police  Court. — The 
Tower  Bridge  Police  Court,  which  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  existing  Southwark  Police 
Court,  has  just  been  completed.  _  Excluding 
the  site,  for  which  19,000?.  was  paid,  the  cost 
of  the  building,  together  with  the  adjoining 
police  station,  which  was  opened  last  autumn,  has 
been  45,000?.  It  has  been  erected  from  designs 
by  the  Police  Surveyor  (Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler). 
The  exterior  of  the  court  is  of  Portland  stone 
and  red  brick,  with  granite  base.  A  circular 
porch  with  Corinthian  pillars,  surmounted  by 
the  Royal  Arms,  forms  the  main  entrance. 
There  is  a  large  entrance  hall,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  is  the  principal  court-room.  On 
the  first  floor  there  is  another  court-room, 
thus  permitting  the  civil  cases  and  the  criminal 
cases  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  Accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided  for  witnesses  and  other 
persons  having  business  at  the  court.  There 
are  thirty  cells  for  prisoners  under  remand, 
and  also  waiting-rooms  for  both  male  and 
female  prisoners.  The  whole  block  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  was  begun  two  years  ago,  stands 
on  a  thick  raft  of  concrete,  it  being  found 
practically  impossible  otherwise  to  obtain  a 
stable  foundation. 

New  Factory,  Bromley,  E. — The  removal 
of  the  billiard-table  works  of  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughes  &  Watts  from  Westminster  to  Bromley- 
by-Bow  has  now  been  completed.  The  work¬ 
shops,  offices,  and  caretaker’s  apartments  at 
Bromley  cover  a  site  of  about  1  acre.  Messrs. 
Francis  Morton,  jun..  supplied  the  steelwork, 
and  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliffe  &  Sons  the  Lethaby 
green  glazed  bricks  for  the  fireplaces.  The 
joinery  and  carpentry  was  all  done  on  the 
premises.  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Caulfield  is  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

Rebuilding  in  Bloomsbury. — A  large  block 
of  buildings,  to  be  occupied  as  offices,  has 
lately  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Prestige  &  Co., 
contractors,  at  the  corner,  west,  of  South- 
amnton-street  and  High  Holborn.  The  plans 
and  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Adams,  who  also  made  sketches  for  the  carv¬ 
ing  executed  by  Mr.  Aumonier. 

- - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

St.  Saviour’s  Collegiate  Church,  South¬ 
wark. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  alterations  in  St.  Saviour’s  Collegiate 
Church,  Southwark.  Mr.  Choate,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador,  who  is  a  Havard  man,  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  appropriate  and  fill  with 
painted  glass  a  large  window  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  as  a  memorial  to  John 
Harvard,  the  iron,  framework  of  the  window 
has  been  removed  and  stone  tracery  sub¬ 
stituted  at  his  Excellency’s  expense.  The 
stained  glass  for  the  purpose  is  being  made 
in  America  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
F.  W.  Kim,  the  American  architect,  who  was 
educated  at  Harvard.  _  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  the  American  Embassy,  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  past  and  present  Harvard 
men  for  funds  wherewith  to  convert  the 
vestry  of  the  church  into  a  chapel  as  a  further 
memorial  to-  the  founder  of  the  great  Uni¬ 
versity  in  America,  who  was  born  in  South¬ 
wark  and  baptised  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church  on 
November  29.  1607. — Times. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Academic  des.  Beaux-Arts  has 
suppressed  the  system  of  giving  subjects  for 
competition  to  the  students  of  the.  French 
school  at  Rome.  Henceforth  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  own  subjects  for  their 

envois. - The  Academie  has  awarded  the 

Achille  Lecl6re  prize  (architecture)  to  M. 

Julian  Puthod. - The  Government,  under 

the  advice  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Fine  Arts,  has  decided  to  suspend  from  his 
functions  M.  Thomas,  the  architect  in  charge 
of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  original  architects  of  the 
building,  and  has  neglected  for  years  to  fur¬ 
nish  particulars  which  have  long  been  de¬ 
manded.- - -M.  Redon,  the  architect  to  the 

Louvre,  has  established  a  new  lift  there  to 
the  second  story,  which  will  facilitate  the 
access  to  various  galleries  that  cannot  at 
present  be  very  easily  reached  by  the  public. 
- On  the  recommendation  of  the  Under- 


01  otaie  ior  *ine  Arts,  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan,  in  which  the  Government  printing 
works  are  at  present  established,  and  of  which 
the  demolition  had  been  announced,  is  to  be 
preserved  and  classed  among  Monuments 

xiistoriques.- - The  works  carried  on  in  the 

progress  of  the  Metropolitan  railway  line 
No.  5  have  led  to  the  uncovering  of  the  old; 
foundations  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  piers 

which  formerly  carried  the  drawbridge. _ 

In  the  early  days  of  May  an  exhibition  is  to  be 
opened  at  the  Musee  Galliera  of  wrought  iron¬ 
work  and  work  in  copper  and  pewter.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  is  organised  by  the  Service  des  Beaux- 

Arts  of  the  Paris  Municipality. - The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  is  proposing  to- 
purchase  all  the  works  and  sketches  left  by 
Dalou,  with  the  object  of  adding  them  to  the 

exhibition  at  the  Petit  Palais. - The  jury  of 

the  competition  for  the  laying  out.  of  a  new 
park  at  Nancy  has  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  the  joint  design  of  M.  Vacherot,  landscape- 
architect,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Contal,  of  the 

same  profession,  of  L'lle. - Parliament  is  to 

occupy  itself  shortly  with  the  question  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Luxembourg  on  its  present 
site,  to  which  is  to  be  joined  a  portion  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  “Petit  Luxem¬ 
bourg.’  - There  is  talk  of  rebuilding  the 

Mairie  of  the  XVIIth  arrondissement  (Batig- 

nolles)  on  its  present  site. - The  Municipal 

Council  of  Moulins  have  commissioned  M. 
Baer,  the  architect,  to  carry  out  a  museum 
there,  utilising  the  pavilion  of  Anne  de 
Beaujeu.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  317,000. 
francsi. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Whitworth  and  City  Art  Galleries, 
Manchester. — By  the  testamentary  dispositions 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Worthington,  of  Sale, 
Chester,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Union  of 
Manchester  University  Women  Students,  a 
collection  of  water-colour  and  other  drawings 
by  Turner,  Copley  Fielding,  Samuel  Prout, 
Mulready,  Maclise,  and  others  is  acquired  bv 
the  Whitworth  Gallery,  and  the  pictures 
of  a  “  Landscape  with  Cows,”  by  Turner, 
and  “  Ghent,”  by  Calcott,  are  bequeathed 
to  the  Corporation  for  deposit  in  the 
City  Art  Gallery.  The  former  bequest 
comprises  Prout’s  “Tournai,”  and  “Wurz¬ 
burg”  (two  views);  Mulready ’s  drawing 
of  his  birthplace  in  Kensington ;  Maclise’s 
pencil  drawings  of  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
Fielding’s  “  Old  Newby  Bridge  ” ;  and 
Turner’s  “ Fonthill,”- “ The  Thames  at  Eton,” 
“St.  Mary’s,  Malvern,”  “Llanberis  Lake,”' 
“Norham  Castle,”  “  Easeby  Abbey,  York¬ 
shire,”  and  three  views  of  Cassiobury  Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

Church  Building  Society. — The  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Build¬ 
ing,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels 
held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  the  16th 
insts,  at  the  Society’s  House,  7,  Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
C.  F.  Norman  in.  the  chair.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz.: — Building  new  churches  at  Brondesbury, 
St.  Laurence,  Middlesex,  150?.  for  the  first 
portion ;  Cwmllynfell,  St.  Margaret,  Carmar¬ 
thenshire,  100?.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of 
75?. ;  and  Saltney  Ferry,  near  Chester,  80?.  for 
the  first  portion;  and  towards  enlarging  or 
otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Barton  Mills,  St.  Mary,  near 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  30?.  ;  Llantwit  Major, 
St.  Ultyd,  near  Cardiff,  50?. ;  and  Pres- 
tatyn,  Christ  Church,  Flints,  55?.  A 
grant  was  also  made  from  the  Special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  build¬ 
ing  a  mission  church  at  Abertillery,  St.  John, 
25?.  The  following  grants  were  also  paid  for 
works  completed: — Prestwich,  St.  Hilda,  near 
Manchester,  75?. ;  East  Bridgford,  Hants,  .  St. 
Peter,  near  Nottingham,  25?. ;  Eastleigh, 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Hants,  50?.,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  250?;  Wandsworth,  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Surrey,  150?. ;  and  Woodstone,  St. 
Augustine,  near  Peterborough,  20?..  In  addi¬ 
tion  to-  this,  the  sum  of  220?.  was  paid  towards 
the  repairs  of  seventeen  churches  from  trust 
funds  held  by  the  Society.  The  Annual 
General  Court  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  May  4,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s- 
yard,  Westminster,  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  chair 
will  be  taken  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans. 

Austrian  Marble,  Cement,  and  Asphalt.— 
Mr.  H.  L.  Churchill,  the  British  Consul,  in  his 
report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Trieste 
for  the  year  1904,  mentions  that  the  Trieste 
Marble  Company,  whose  work  really  began 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  has  now  been 
legally  formed.  The  quarry  is  situated  on 
Monte  Planik,  in  Istria,  and  produces  a  very 
solid  and  beautiful  marble.  One  section  of 
the  quarry  contains  a  white  marble  with  a  dim 
pink  shade,  whilst  another  section  supplies 
an  almost  white  marble  with  light  pinkish 
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and  yellow  veins.  The  quality  of  the  marble 
is  not  yet  widely  known,  but  where  samples 
have  been  sent  it  has  created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  and  trial  orders  have  been  promptly 
forthcoming.  Blocks  of  almost  any  size  can 
be  supplied.  Samples  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Rough  blocks  have  only  been  supplied 
thus  far,  but  machinery  is  being  ordered  so 
that,  in  1905,  orders  for  polished  work  can  be 
•executed.  At  the  Momiano,  Istria  (three  hours  by 
rail  from  Trieste)  a  beautiful  marble  quarry  has 
been  discovered.  The  quarry  has  never  been 
worked,  and  is  for  sale.  Another  marble 
quarry,  discovered  lately  at  Momiano,  is  work¬ 
ing.  The  Austrian  cement  export  is  of  no 
great  importance.  The  factories  are  too  far 
from  the  sea,  so  that  they  cannot  always  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  foreign  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  manufactories  are  con¬ 
tinually  springing  up  in  other  countries,  thus 
■causing  an  over-production.  Still  the  cement 
manufactories  of  the  Alpine  regions  of 
Austria  will  have  sufficient  work  for 
three  or  four  years,  as  they  are  sup¬ 
plying  the  necessary  cement  for  the 
construction  of  the  Tauri  railway  (to  be  ready 
towards  the  end  of  1907).  A  large  cement 
manufactory  has  been  erected  at  Lengerfeld 
(North  Carniola),  in  the  Trieste  consular  dis¬ 
trict.  The  yearly  production  is  about  3,000 
railway  truck  loads.  A  large  establishment  is 
to  be  erected  near  Albona  (Istria)  for  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  entirely  for 
exportation.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
immense  quantities  of  stone  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  and  also  a  coal  mine 
(Carpano-Vine6),  all  situated  close  to  the  port 
of  Rabaz.  A  manufactory  of  asphalt  pro¬ 
ducts  has  also  been  lately  established. 

Excavations,  Canterbury.— The  excavations 
in  the  Abbey  Field  behind  St.  Augustine.  s 
College,  Canterbury,  are  to  be  continued,  in 
spite  of  the  loss  involved  to  this  interesting 
work  in  the  recent  death  of  Canon  Routledgo. 
The  field,  which  comprises  some  3  acres,  in¬ 
cludes  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  in  598  by  King  Ethelbert 
and  St.  Augustine.  It  was  put  up  for  sale  in 
1900.  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  late  Primate, 
Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Northbourne,  and  others, 
was  secured  for  the  Church  of  England  and 
vested  in  trustees.  The  buildings  which  stood 
upon  it  included  the  Abbey  Church,  the 
chapter  house,  dormitory,  infirmary,  hall,  and 
chapel,  and  the  early  Saxon  chapel  of  bt. 
Pancras,  while  the  church  contained  several 
shrines.  The  sum  collected  for  the  purchase 
by  Canon  Routledge  left  1803.  for  the  excava¬ 
tion  work,  and  the  trustees  raised  a  further 
sum  of  1,0573.  With  these  monies  the  pre¬ 
cincts,  which  were  used  as  a  farmyard,  have 
been  gradually  dealt  with.  The  crypt  of  the 
Abbev  Church,  with  its  three-  circular  side 
chapels,  each  containing  a  stone  altar,  has 
been  cleared,  and  the  work  has  been  extended 
to  the  infirmary  and  other  buildings,  lhe 
funds  are  now  exhausted,  and  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  J.  E.  Boggis,  St. 
Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury. — Times. 

The  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition.— The  com- 
mittee  of  the  Exhibition  of  Cheap  Cottages,  to 
be  held  at  Letchworth,  Hertfordshire,  in  July, 
announce  that  prizes  to  the  amount  of  1UW. 
will  be  given  in  each  class  of  the  building 
competitions — i.  e. ,  for  detached  cottage®, 
pairs,  and  groups,  built  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fixed  sums.  There  will  also  be  a  special 
prize  of  1003.  for  the  best  all-round  and 
cheapest  cottage  suitable  for  an  agr>cultura 
labourer,  and  probably  a  further  substantial 
prize  for  the  best  concrete  cottage.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  plans  for  cottages  to  be 
built  at  the  Exhibition  up  to  April  15.  Dona¬ 
tions  towards  the  prizes  fund  will  be  welcomed, 
in  order  to  enable  the  oommittee  to  render  the 
prizes  more  numerous  and  substantial.  All 
donations,  and  any  inquiries,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  London  offioes  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  347,  Birkbeck  Bank-chambers,  Holborn, 

w.c. 


Xcoal. 

NEWCASTLE  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Cowper  and  Steel,  Coulson,  &  Co., 
Ltd.  v.  Milburn  and  others  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Turtice  and  Lords  Justices  Vaughan  Williams 
and’ Stirling*  on  the  20th  and  21rt  msts.,  on  Um 
plaintiffs’  appeal  from  tho  judgment,  of  Mr. 
SlStae  Buckley,  in  the  Chan^ry  Division 
(The  case  was  reported  in  the  Builder  of 

JTn  this’rat'  the  plaintiff,  Cowper  the  free- 

castleon-Tyne,  ’brought  the  action  against  the 
defendants  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  them, 
their  servants,  and  agents,  from  continuing 


the  erection  of  certain  buildings  so  as  to  cause 
a  nuisance  or  obstruction  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
ancient  lights,  as  the  same  were  enjoyed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  removal  of  the  buildings  formerly 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  defendants’  pre¬ 
mises.  Until  recently,  on  the  west  side  of 
Dean-street,  there  were  oertain  buildings  of 
moderate  height,  and  they  had  been  acquired 
by  the  defendants  and  pulled  down,  and  on 
the  site  the  defendants  had  erected  buildings 
far  exceeding  the  height  of  the  old  buildings. 
The  defence  was  a  denial  of  liability,  and,  in 
the  result,  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  held  that  there 
had  been  no  nuisance  on  the  part  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  and  dismissed  the  action,  with  costs. 
Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C.,  Mr.  Astbury, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Maughan  appeared^  for  the 
appellants,  and  Mr.  Warrington,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  O’Leigh  Clare  for 
the  respondents. 

At  tne  conclusion  of  the  arguments-  of 
oounsel,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  Court 
was  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  report 
made  by  someone.  Ho  did  not  think,  as  at 
present  advised,  that  the  right  question  had 
been  considered  by  Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  a  report  should  bo  made. 
He  and  his  learned  brothers  would  settle  the 
form  of  the  reference  to  the  person  who  was 
appointed  to  make  the  report,  and  when  it 
had  been  received,  the  Court  would  give 
judgment  on  the  appeal.  The  report  the 
Court  wanted  was  whether  them  had  been 
an  obstruction  of  the  light,  assuming  the  old 
windows  in  the  plaintiffs’  building  were  still 
there. 

- — - 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

4,116  of  1904.— E.  Chaudoir:  Electrically 
Controlled  Lifts  and  Hoists. 

Operating  the  mechanism  of  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  lifts  and  hoists,  electrical  travelling 
cranes,  transporter®,  elevators,  conveyors,  or 
runway  hoists  by  a  circuit-making  device  at 
each  floor  or  point,  and  a  series  of  same  in  the 
cage  corresponding  to  the  floors  electrically 
connected  to  forked,  cut-out,  or  direction 
switches  at  the  intermediate  floors  or  points, 
said  switches  being  operated  by  an  appliance 
on  the  lift  cage,  the  balance  weight,  crab,  or 
trolley,  or  other  moving  part  or  cage,  so  that 
first  one  of  the  probable  paths  or  circuits  of 
the  current  supplying  the  solenoid  or  its 
equivalent,  actuating  the  controlling  switch  for 
one  direction  of  the  motors’  rotation,  is  auto¬ 
matically  out  out,  and  then  the  other  path  for 
the  opposite  direction  as  the  cage  passes  the 
aforementioned  cut-out  switches,  until  the  one 
corresponding  to  the  floor  or  point  where  the 
cage  is  required  to  stop  at  (which  is  really 
the  only  “  live  ”  switch)  is  nearly  reached, 
when,  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the  forked 
cut-out  switch  lever,  the  current  is  actually 
off. 

8,192  of  1904. — J.  Shanks:  Water  Supply  Taps 
or  Valves. 

Water  supply  taps  or  valves,  consisting  of  a 
valve  closing  with  the  pressure  water,  and  an 
actuated  spindle  operating  a  cup  leather  work¬ 
ing  in  a  barrel  in  the  body  of  the  tap,  and  a 
spring  between  the  cup  leather  and  the  end 
of  the  barrel. 

8,939  of  1904. — J.  G.  Hall:  Catches  for  the 
Doors  of  Oates  and  the  like. 

Catches  for  the  doors  of  gates  and  the  like, 
characterised  by  a  circular  ball,  a  segment  of 
which  projects  through  a  perforation  in  a  faoe 
plate,  the  ball  being  normally  retained  against 
the  edge  of  the  perforation  by  a  cup  formed 
in  a  spring  arm  which  is  secured  to  tne  inside 
of  the  faoe  plate. 

9,162  of  1904. — A.  Meiklejohn:  Sliding  and 
Folding  Doors,  Partitions,  or  Oateways. 
Sliding  and  folding  doors,  partitions,  and  the 
like,  consisting  of  a  wheel  device  running  on 
trunnions  in  a  rail  mounted  in  a  slidable  and 
swivelling  piston  or  plunger,  which  is  carried 
in  a  metal  shoe,  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
door,  partition,  or  the  like,  in  combination 
with  an  upper  projecting  pieoe  fitted  on  top 
of  door,  partition,  or  the  like,  provided  with 
a  knob,  which  runs  between  tne  two  guide 
rails  in  a  runner  beneath  the  coiling. 

9,331  of  1904.—  P.  Bainbridge  and  J.  Met¬ 
calf:  Sanitary  Appliances  for  Use  in  Con¬ 
nexion  with  Closets. 

A  sanitary  appliance,  consisting  of  a  con¬ 
tainer  and  detachable  paper  seat  covers,  means 
for  holding  the  latter  in  the  container,  and 
means  for  connecting  the  container  to  a 
pedestal  or  to  an  ordinary  encased  or  square- 
seated  closet. 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made 
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9,350  of  1904— W.  LmwiY:  Briit-nm h, 

Apparatus. 

This  invention  relates  to  brick-cutting  an- 
paratus,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a 
simple  and  efficient  device  for  sawing  brick* 
to  any  required  shape,  either  square,  as  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  or  at  an  ancle  or 
bevel  for  special  requirements.  A  device  made 
in  accordance  with  this  invention  comprise*  a 
box  having  parts  of  the  sides  thereof  cut  awav 
a  pair  of  slotted  arms  mounted  on  a  spiwlk 
and  means  for  holding  said  arms  in  position. 
9,971  of  1904.— J.  Williams:  .4n  Air-tight 
Door. 

An  air-tight  door  and  door  frame,  having  be¬ 
tween  the  said  door  and  its  jamb  a  resilient 
pad  or  beading,  against  which  the  said  door 
when  shut  can  bo  tightly  pressed  by  the  action 
of  a  resilient  fastening  device,  the  fastening 
device  comprising  a  lever  handle  adapted  to 
move  in  a  plane  approximately  parallel  to  tbo 
face  of  the  door,  and  having  its  fulcrum  or 
pivot  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  spring  that 
tends  to  keep  said  lever  handle  pressed  to¬ 
wards  the  face  of  the  door. 

15,903  of  1904.— F.  V.  BlackaI  A  Method  o/i 
Pointing  or  Surface  Finishing  for  Buildings, 
Bridges,  and  Walls  in  Brick  or  Stonetcork, 
New  or  Old  and  Dilapidated. 

In  carrying  out  tho  method  of  this  invention 
the  joints  are  raked  out,  the  surfuce  is  washed 
down,  and  the  joints,  cracks,  and  holes  tilled 
in  with  a  material  stained  to  colour  required, 
composed  of  Portland  cement  and  pure  oxide 
of  iron,  or  oil  mastic,  Parian  or  Keens'  cement, 
and  levelled  with  faoe  of  brick  or  stonework 
Then  the  whole  is  stained  with  suitable  flat 
colours  for  imitating  rod,  blue,  or  bull  brick¬ 
work. 


24,204  of  1904.-- J.  W.  Sevkebson:  Kitchen 
Ranges  and  the  like. 

L’his  invention  relates  to  kitchen  grates  and 
ranges  in  which  access  can  easily  be  obtained 
to  the  flues  so  that  they  may  bo  quickly 
3asily  cleaned,  while  being  rendered  air-tight 
and  smoke-proof  by  the  panels  covering  tbs 
same.  The  invention  consists  essentially  in 
providing  the  back  and  top  part  of  the  grata 
or  range  with  detachable  panels  covering  th* 
apertures  to  the  flues,  the  said  panels  when 
removed  exposing  the  flues,  thereby  simplify¬ 
ing  cleaning  and  making  tho  fixing  much 
secure  and  easy. 

9,195  of  1904.— H,  Bickley  :  Construction  tf 
Fireproof  Walls  and  Partitions  of  Buildings. 
Constructing  a  fireproof  wall  or  partition,  con¬ 
sisting  in  tho  use  of  a  number  of  slabs  fornM 
with  Y-shaped  tongues  and  grooves,  amned- 
ing  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  slabs  with  IWttM 
cement,  and  laying  in  the  joints  a  I , 
washed  sand  and  cement,  floating  the  *l>u 
into  position,  coating  the  top  edge  of 
uppermost  line  of  slabs  and  the  c<>m«pon<iu 
parts  of  the  ceiling  and  walls  or  woodwort 
with  liquid  oement.  and  filling  the  spaa  be¬ 
tween  the  slabs  and  the  ceiling  with  a  nil  g 
material 


1,292  of  1904.— Patent  Victoria  Stonk  Pavho 
Company  and  F.  W.  Laws  :  Moulds  for  m 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Slabs. 

L’his  invention  relates  to  moulds  for  the  mt— 
:acture  of  paving  slabs,  and  him  for  its 
.0  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  moulds,  w 
;he  removal  of  tho  slabs,  and  the 
replacement  of  the  parts.  The  mould  WJ 
-he  ledges  forming  the >  sides  of  the  , 
partially  fixed  to  the  bottom  andP 
novable,  the  movable  sides  being  fi 
together  so  that  they  can  be  moved  * 
aieoe.  The  said  movable  sides  are  wcuw 
to  the  fixed  sides  at  opposite  corners  W 
means  of  thumb  screws,  which  a  P 
hrough  them  and  adapted  to  engaM  . 
jr  plates  fitted  tightly  into  the  ends  ot 

fixed  ledges,  suitable  notches  betty  W 

iither  in  the  fixed  ledges  or  in  ^ 
ledges  so  as  to  ensure  the  movable  parts 
applied  in  the  proper  position. 

10,808  of  1904.— W.  H.  Barton: 

. Flooring .  .  a 

A  fireproof  flooring,  "““J**#  ^ 

centring,  comprising  a  „;y  « 

strips,  bands,  wires,  or  ug, 

wrapped  round  the  joist*.  and  m  ^  ^ 
said  joists  in  a  plane  Pa™  .  d  t0 
surface  of  tho  floor  and  .  . 

thin  sheets  of  metal  or  other 
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Bdenbridge,  I 


feeing  Plots,  area  12,738'  yds.Vf'.' 
lI°"eehold cottages  .........  ’ 

30 ^  wor'JS  an(l  builder’s  yard, 

i  m?n^T  aV6V."l2  p'f . 

Cjtnbereei|h  Sr®7/’  Barton  &  Co. 


6,645 

1,140 


5,040 

4,460 

1,745 


<0JIE  RECENT  SALES  OE  PROPERTY: 

S0  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

FR™  (at 

Bor^|S^-f  t°  107  (°dd),  Albert;rd.;  £85() 

UlB,h  6_By  Lasgridge  &  Freeman  (at 
**  1  Edenbridge).  B 

Kent.— Cliurch-st.,  “The  Brew- 
^  Cottages "  (four),  L,  w.r.  44  .  17s.  590 

jluch  ".-By  Perkiss  &  Sons  (at  Southamp- 

gaitlBiipton.— Hill-la°n fig.  rents  31/.  15s.,  re- 

version  in  980  and  988  yrs.  '74 

Hill-la.,  perpetual  yearly  rent-charges  of  ^ 

Virch  9— By  ELLIOTT  &  Sons  (at  Brighton). 

Stoa-h  2,  and  3,  Biehmond-gdns.,  f.,  ^ 

SW'ir  8S'. . '. '•  '• '.  860 

js’snd 34,  Argyle-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  67/.  12s.  ..  ..  795 

12,  13,  and  14,  Guildford-st.,  f..  w.r.  ^  ^ 

3  Ditchling-rd.,  f..  e.r.  30/'. . . . .  B65 

iai 3, Regent-hill,  f.,  w.r.  61/.  2s  .... . .  710 

Hove.— 5  and  5},  Brunswick-st.  West,  f.,  ^ 

9,  Lower  iiarket-st.,  f.,  e.r.  39/.  - - - - - - -  420 

Hnntpierpoint,  Sussex. — Chmese-la.,  “Stone- 

cot,"!,  e.r.  40/ .  54C 

March  13. — By  John  Barker  &  Co. 

Kensington. — 60,  Stratford- rd.,  u.t.  56}  yrs., 

g,r.  91,,  e.r.  70/ .  50C 

By  Thdrgood  &  Martin. 

Belgravia.— 1,  Motcomb-st.  (s.),  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  121/.  4s .  1.275 

2 md  3,  Motcomb-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

v. r.  200/.  . 2,610 

4  5  6, 7,  and  8,  Motcomb-st.  (s.),  u.t.  19 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  v.r.  460/ . 

9,  Motcomb-st..  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  6s.,  y.r.  120/. 

Hvde  Park.— 11,  Fuiton-mews,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  70/ . 

March  14.— By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Norwood.— 34  to  50  (even),  Thornlaw-rd.,  f., 

y  r.  335/ . 

3, 14 to  26  (even),  Casewick-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  305/. 

1  to  6,  Belmont  Cottages,  f.,  w.r.  156/ . 

By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 

Islington.— 76,  80,  and  82,  Church-rd.,  u.t. 

32 yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  148/ . 

Stoke  Newington.  —  89,  Mildmay-pk.,  u.t. 

491  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  42/ . 

Dalston.— 31,  Hoily-st.  (s.),  with  yard  and 

stabling,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  p . 

Clapton.— 71,  Median-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  36/ . 

By  H.  Kemp. 

Dulwich.— 1  and  3,  Lacon-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.,  y.r.  60/ . 

Mind  92,  Lancroft-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y.r.  60/. . 

Peckbam.— 190  and  192,  Cator-street,  u.t. 

21t  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  70/.  4s . ; . . 

143,  Kirkwood-rd.,  u.t.  60}  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w. r.  89/ . . ; . 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Westminster.— 5,  Allington-st.,  u.t.  17}  yrs., 

g.r.  61. 5s.,  y.r.  50/ . 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Cardiff). 

Tinas  Powis,  Glamorgan.  —  “  Brookland 

House”  and  6  a.  0  r.  33  p..  f . 

Three  closes  of  building  land,  7  a.  2  r/34  p.,  f. 

By  J.  T.  Peat  (at  Eeigate). 

Beigate.  Surrey.—"  Antwerp  Lodge  ”  and 
"Norfolk Lodge,”  u.t.  46}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y.r.  125/ . 

40, Efflngham-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  20/.  16s.  ..  ...... 

2, 8, and  4,  Nutley-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  57/.  4s . 

By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton  (on  the  Premises), 
we.— 65,  Burnt  Ash-hill,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.  10s.,  e.r.  95/.  . . . 

March  15.— By  Harold  Griffin. 

Battersea.— 3  and  4,  Russell-st.,  u.t.  56  Yrs.. 

I  g  r.  81.,  w.r.  67/.  12s . . 

W.Franees-st.  (s.),  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

Clapham.— 5,  Marjorie-gr.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  "8/.', 

Battersea -69  and  71,  Sugden-rd.,  u.t.  80  vrs." 

g.r.  14/., y.r.  70/ . . . ....’ 

nil  By  Linnett  &  Lane. 

Hill. — 19.  Park- pi.  Villas,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

r  „  6-f-  2/.,  e.r.  80/ . .  . 

t  Hirlesden.— 45  and  47,  Minet-av.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

y.r.  72/ . ; . . ; 

»8V’i  UJ:  82  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  36/. 

' 80*  yrs-’  g-r-  6l- 10s-  y.r-  34/. 

1  ™nb  eyi;?ldd  esex.~London-rd.,  “  Averley,” 

I  l-t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  e.r.  32/ . . 

.  By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

LtV5,  Oxfotd'rd'- uX  4?i  yw-  g-r.  71., 

V1?!1?'’ '  ":t- '  '4'7i'  ’  g'-r-’  “*■’ 

ByQ.  C.  Phillips  and  Protheroe  &  Morris 
nwu,„  _  (at  Hockley). 

«tabE«eX'Y®ortions  of  t*le  Harrogate 
estate, 53  a.  Or.  19  p.,  f.  . f . , . 

ISSSKTr’ 4  (»‘  Newport)*. 

r pieces  01 

agff  “ttages,  2*a.  3  r.‘  30  p. 


420 

1,710 

330 


By  BLAKE  &  DANNATT. 

Greenwich. — 30,  Blackheath-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

50/ .  £935 

1  to  4,  Queen’s-cottages,  u.t.  34}  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.,  w.r.  78/ .  415 

Greenwich. — 20,  Ashburnham-rd.,  u.t.  42 

yrs.,  g.r.  41.  4s.,  e.r.  25/ .  230 

'62,  Ashburnham-gr.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  4s., 

y.r.  28/ .  280 

By  Holliday  &  Stanger. 

Streatham. — 21,  Hopton-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  y.r.  70/ .  510 

Woodford. — Sydney-rd.,  “  Sydney  Villa,”  f., 

y.r.  65/ .  1,005 

By  Lambert  &  Co. 

Holloway. — Citizen-rd.,  “The  Cottage,”  u.t. 

37}  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  36/ .  240 

27  and  29,  Corrinne-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s.,  y.r.  80/ .  760 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Kensington. — 101,  Edith-rd.,  u  t.  70}  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.,  y.r.  50/ .  530 

49,  Comeragh-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r. 

60/ .  395 

Notting  Hill. — 73,  Lansdowne-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  70/.  900 

Islington. — 28,  Gibson-sq.,  u.t.  22}  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  e.r.  48/ .  255 

Pimlico. — 60,  Tachbrook-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs  ,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  60/ .  425 

Walthamstow. — 59  to  73  (odd),  Carisbrook- 

rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  208/ .  1,200 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Peckham. — 62  to  76  (even),  Peckham-rd.,  area 

42,500  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  452/ .  6,500 

Hampstead- road. — 92  and  94,  Stanhope-st., 

u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  98/ .  260 

Clapham. — 327,  Clapham-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  70/ .  810 

Peckham. — Choumert-rd.,  f.g.  rents  12/.  12s., 

reversion  in  74  yrs .  340 

Copleston-rd.,  f.g.  rents  12/.  12s.,  reversion 

in  75  yrs .  340 

By  WlLLDER  &  WlLLDER. 

Tottenham  Court-road. — 1,  Eitzroy-st.,  u.t. 

23}  yrs.,  g.r.  90/.,  y.r.  160/ .  430 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Dalston. — 5,  Albion- ter,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  41., 

y.r.  28/ .  250 

Hackney. — 5,  Martello-ter.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  10s.,  w.r.  32/.  10s .  225 

41  and  43,  Lesbia-rd.,  u.t.  78}  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  10s.,  y.r.  66/ .  625 

56  North-st.  f.,  w.r.  28/.  12s .  285 

Stoke  Newington. — 17,  Aden-gr.,  u.t.  65}  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  y.r.  36/ .  390 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Battersea). 

Pimlico. — 127,  St.  George’s-rJ.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  80/ .  606 

50,  Bessborough-st.,  u.t.  28}  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s.,  e.r.  65/ .  550 

10,  Bessborough-mews,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

y.r.  34/ .  295 

Battersea. — 282  and  284,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  69} 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  p .  450 

23  and  25,  Marjorie-gr.,  u.t.  88}  yrs.,  g  r. 

15/.  10s.,  y.r.  82 1 .  710 

Wandsworth. — 38  to  52,  56  to  66  (even),  The 

Gr.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  98/.,  y.r.  464/ .  4,345 

Tooting. — 25  to  31  (odd),  Sellincourt-rd.,  u.t. 

93}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  w.r.  88/.  8s .  575 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Emsworth). 

Emsworth,  Hants. — 13,  Bridge-rd.,  f.,  p .  275 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Cardiff). 

Cardiff,  Glamorgan. — Whitchurch-rd.,  f.g  rents 
129/.  10s.,  reversion  in  89  to  98  yrs.  (in 

one  lot) .  3,050 

March  17.— By  Holcombe,  Betts,  &  West. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — Boundary-rd.,  i.g.  rents 

50/.  8s.,  u.t.  32}  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  825 

Canonbury. — Canonburj'  Pk.  North,  i.g.r. 

35/.  14s.,  u.t.  31}  yrs.,  g.r.  41 .  520 

By  Rider  &  Sons. 

Lambeth.— 6  and  7,  Thorne-st.,  u.t.  27}  yrs., 

g.r.  HZ.,  w.r.  84/.  10s .  365 

45,  Thorne-st.,  u.t.  27}  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r. 

44/.  4s .  180 

Notting  Hill. — 4,  Silchester-st.,  u.t.  58}  yrs., 

g.r.  51.  10s.,  w.r.  36/.  8s .  220 

Willesden. — 2  and  4,  Waldo-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

67/.  12s .  700 

21  to  31  (odd),  Letchford-gdns.,  f.,  w.r. 

187/.  4s .  2,100 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  J.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  24. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  on 
“  Sketch  Plans  and  Working  Drawings.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  G.  H.  Bryan,  F.R.S.,  or 
“  The  Coming  Renaissance  of  Mathematics,”  illustrated. 
9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 
(1)  “  The  Wanki  to  Victoria  Falls  Section  :  Victoria 
Falls  Railway,”  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Gardner ;  (2)  “  Design  of 
a  Double-line  Plate-girder  Railway  Bridge,”  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Coppock.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  25. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Shipping  Offices, 
Cockspur-street,  and  Government  Buildings,  Parliament- 
street. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Inveresk 
and  Musselburgh. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S., 
on  “  Electrical  Properties  of  Radioactive  Substances,” 
III.  3  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen's  Association. — Mr.  F.  Jay  on 
“  Concrete."  8.30  p.m. 


Monday,  March  27.  n 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lecture). — Mr.  H.  Laws  Webb 
on  “  Telephony,”  III.  8  p.m. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Mr.  F.  Oliver  Lyons,  M.A., 
on  “  The  Rating  of  Railways— their  Overtaxation  ; 
its  Causes  and  its  Remedies.”  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Students’  Smoker,  Monico, 
Piccadilly-circus.  9  pm. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  W.  E.  Dalby,  M.A.,  on 
“  Engineering  Problems,”  II.  5  p.m 

Society  of  Arts  (Colonial  Section).—  The  Hon.  Walter 
Hartwell  James,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  and  late 
Premier  of  Western  Australia,  on  “  The  Manufactures 
of  Greater  Britain— II.  Australasia.”  4.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  C.  S.  Russell 
Palmer  on  “  Coolgardie  Water  Supply.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  29. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Max¬ 
well  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  “  British  Woodlands.”  8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  (Discussion  Section ). — Mr. 
K.  Gammell  on  “  The  Planning  of  Buildings  and  the 
Safety  of  the  Public.’  7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Councillor  D. 
M’Arthy  on  “  The  Royal  Mile — the  Castle  to  Holy  rood,’’ 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  8  pm. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
works  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge,  in  course  of  construction. 
Assemble  at  the  works,  north  side  of  the  river,  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  30. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  31. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — An  extra  meet¬ 
ing,  when  the  “  First  Report  to  the  Steam-Engine 
Research  Committee,”  by  Professor  David  S.  Capper, 
will  be  further  discussed.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  1. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — 
Mr.  S.  B.  Savill  on  “  Construction  of  Bridges,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  lime-light  views.  6.15  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“  Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Optics,”  I.  3  p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  lettera, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th* 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  lias  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s. 

Hard  Stocks . .  1  12 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5 

Shippers  . 2  5 

Flettons  .  1  8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks .  4  8 


d. 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


at  railway  depot. 


Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . ,12  0 

Headers  .  11  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 
one  End  . .  15  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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BRICKS,  &c.  (continued). 

Splays,  Cham-  £  s.  d. 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  per  1000  at  railway  depot. 

Second  Quality 

White  and 

Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


per  ton, 


per  yard,  delivered, 
f.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9.. 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  & 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 


,  d. 


4  per  ft.  cube. 


8J 


25 


waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depfit,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly .depot 

Beer  ,,  .  1  6  „  ,, 


Greenshill  . 1  10 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,, 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  »» 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operft.cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . • .  3  0  ,, 

t  3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „ 

2  in.  self -faced  random 
flatrs  .  0  5 


s.d. 

Hooton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depfit. 

,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

’*  sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

. 3  in.  do.  1  24 

SLATES. 

in  in  £  8.  d. 

20*  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r .  d . 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  ,,  » 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

™'  x  12  ..  ..  i,  13  15  0 

Zb "  ”  "750 

-aj  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  »  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .15  17  0 

20X12  ..  If  7  6 

18  X 10  ..  »  f  J 

16  x  8  „  >»  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

isxio  ..  »  §  j 


16 


16 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depfit. 

.7* VoIIot  Hiaa  ,37  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

.50  0  per  1000  „  „ 


6  per  doz. 


BSt  plain  reu  ruwuig 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles 

Best  Brosely  tiles.. . 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles . 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ... 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  30  ©  »*  »»  »» 

Hip  tiles  .  *  0  per  doz . 

BestSed  or  Mottled  Stafford- 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles . . 3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,,  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles . 3  8  „  „  „ 

K.  50  Op^lOOO  ..  ., 

SS«SS5sa-s;v=g  .*  ::  ::  :: 

Hip  tile.  .  *  0  pw  . 

Valley  tiles .  3  b  ••  ••  »» 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  _At  per  standard. 


_  „.  d. 
15  0  0 
14  0  0 


DUU.D1NU  i.  - x. 

Deals :  best  Sin.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  m  .  13  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  bv  9 . 13  0  0 

0  0  12  0  0 

Battens’ best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6..  0  10  ©y^ess^than 

.  10  0  leBsthnbest 

‘ .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

\TbV4hTwd  2*in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  10  0  0 

'  i!  by  44  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds .. 


Z  III.  uy  - 

.  010  0  --a- 

jin . .  1  °  °  •• 


WOOD  (continued). 

At  per  load  of  50  ft 
Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0' 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  1 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8i  n.) ......  3  0  0  3  10  ' 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  3  0  ' 

Pitch-pine  timber  (80  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  1 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 24  0  0  25  0  1 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  ' 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7 in.  16  10  0  18  0  ' 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  1 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  ' 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  ' 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  ' 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  < 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  1 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  1 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  IS  0  0  14  0  1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 12  10  0  14  0  l 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  ( 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  l 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  1 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  1 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  < 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  ( 

„  „  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  l 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  ( 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . .  0  10  0  10  1 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  ( 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  ( 

Small  „  „  .  0  2  6  0  2! 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  1 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0! 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  011 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  1 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  I 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  1 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube..... .  0  4  0  0  5  1 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  14  0  0  18 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  0  15 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 


Railway  Vt 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d. 

sections  . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 


Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ... 
Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 


METALS. 


5  15 

0 

..  6  15 

0 

7  5 

0 

..8  7 

6 

9  2 

6 

..  10  12 

6 

7  7 

6 

..8  7 

6 

7  15 

0 

...  8  5 

0 

6  12 

6 

...  7  15 

0 

Per  ton. 

in  London. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

7  0 

0 

..  7  10 

0 

7  10 

0 

..8  0 

0 

9  10 

0 

8  5 

0 

'.*.  8  15 

0 

8  15 

0 

...  9  0 

0 

16  10 

0 

Iron — 

Common  Bars  . . . . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  " 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  . 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  . .  . . 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

»  n  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  0  0  ...  — 


17  10  0 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0 
„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0 


13  15  0 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  A  24  g.  12  0  0  ... 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ac, 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

’  ■  ‘U 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  12  6 

Soil  pipe  .  is  •_>  G  •” 

. 18  s » - 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0 

Silesian .  30  10  0  Z 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  .  „ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  „ 

Tin— English  Ingots .  „ 

Solder— Plumbers'  .  „ 

Tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe .  „ 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLA88  N  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths.. . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

4  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .. 


per  ft.  delivered. 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipe 


per  gallon  0  1  i 


>  1  : 


Boiled 


0  1  8 
0  1  » 
0  111 
0  3  4 
0  3  6 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 


010  t 
OU  6 
010  0 


,,  in  drums . . 

,,  in  pipes  . 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . 

„  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . . .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  . .  per  cwt  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  . . . per  barrel  1  13  0 

Per  gallon. 
£  a  d. 

Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Palo  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  sente  of 

Churches . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . - 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carnage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . — 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . — 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . . . . 

Knotting . . . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . . . 


014  0 
012  6 
016  0 
016  0 


1  1  0 
018  0 
1  4  0 
012  0 
010  6 
016  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
016  0 
010  0 
0  10  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,6112,  Gerrard.  Telegram*.  "The  Builder,  Loo 


with  the  Issue  for  J  auuary 14  ^ 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Somber*  are  no 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

BEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  String*.  prloe“-  ^ 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLCMBcrf  TtoBuil  « 
price  Twelve  Shilling*  *nd  Sixpence. 

VOLUMES,  on  being  iwt  to  the  Offlc*. 


ottxvo  .whUBM, -being- 

bound  at  a  cost  of  8*.  fld.  each. 


CHARGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS.  CONTRACTS,  ALL  SOT1CM 

CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  gALgs  , 

lr°IalP»N»b.  W.  ^ 


Each  additional  line . "r«aniPS  ’  aPPRENTIC*1 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  VB^T ISKMESTJ- 

8HIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ^ 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  ?'a2^\'ZZZ'.Z  (AM- 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wara*)...---  ((<|V 

Terms  for  *aUm  <rf fl»  Pubh*'-' 
and  other  special  positions,  on  »PP“°»“  .  ubour  only). 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Slngle-bandxl  l*  ^ 
Vxx.  unra  lahnnt.  thirty  word*)  or  under  "  «.  tf,  1 


SITUATIONS  WAN  1 
Pour  lines  (about  thirty  word*! 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  '„'„CKgsARL 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ^ 

tamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  al  rnm  iddre***1!  # 


Postal  Orders 
Publisher  of  “ - 

Advertisements  for  the  bet’ll 

THREE  o’clook  p.m.  on  THUBSDAI.  ^  ^  o««»£ 
Impossible  In  the  oase  of  W  fho*e 

HALF-PAST  ONE  P-“-  "".^twSlV*  NOOS  on 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  T»*“ 

DAY. 


ALTERATIONS  ra  8TAN^O  i®^T,lL* 03« 

- TrTTnRAWINMJjS 

The  Publish  er  cannot  be  to  * 

MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the 
strongly  reoommends  that  of  tne 


PERSONS  advertising 

aMrutmd  to  Dm  Offieo.  CaUierine  Stfeet.  rr.rvKV- **3 

charge.  Letters  wlfl  be  forwardedu  ports**- 

together  with  sufflelcnt  *t»mP*  ttul  ptiblW*“® 

■Uunps  are  returned  to  advertmu* 


AN  EDITION  PrinMd  on  THP 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  Islssoeo  _ 


on  i  t\twa  naows  / 


March  25,  1905-] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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TENDERS. 

■mirations  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
,  u?3«»d  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
V?a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.- We  cannot 
11 'r-h  Traders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
nr  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
•nnouncem  nQr  any  jigt  jn  which  the  lowest 

unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 


the  Tender  is  sta  ea, 
l„H,IsIDi«100i.,u 


ind  for  special  .* _ _ , 

•Denotes  accepted.  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

MifTmLL  (Durham). — For  alterations  and  addi- 
i  the  Clerk’s  House.  Cemetery,  Blackhill,  for  Ben- 
Kto  Consett  and  Kintslev  Joint  Burials  Com- 
’  Mr  J.  ’j.  Eltringham,  architect,  Bishoply 

0  0  I  J.  Tully .  £751  10  0 

Toffiar..  816  8  0  W.  Ayton  & 

J,' Eltringham..  804  0  0  Sons*! .  743  0  0 

ff,  Snowdon  . .  758  13  8  1 

[All  of  Blackhill]. 

‘toted  and  after  certain  deductions  were  made, 
^  'a  contract  for  £597  was  entered  into. 

CHCCKERY. — For  low-pressure  heating  apparatus 
new  schools.  Chuckery,  for  the  Walsall  Education 
Committee.  Messrs.  Bailey  &  McConnal,  architects, 

^ILManton,  Walsall*  . .  £270 

COUNDOY.  —  For  erecting  a  Roman  Catholic 
Elementary  School  at  Coundon,  Bishop  Auckland.  Mr. 
J,  Keenan,  architect  and  surveyor,  North  Bondgate, 

Mod  Auckland .  _  „ 

W  Hope  &  Walton  Bros.  £1,737  12  9 

Son .  £2.176  16  0  T.  Manners, 

P.C.  Scott ..  1,904  10  7  Bishop 

W. Walton..  1.839  0  0  Auckland*t  1,707  16  9 

W,  Hudson..  1,81118  1 

;  This  includes  Mr.  Atkinson's  (bricklayer  and  mason, 
Coundon)  tender  of  £881  12  9,  Manners  being  sole. 
GREAT  MISSENDEN  (Bucks).— For  billiard-room, 
(or  Mr.  Alfred  Dunhill.  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Merson,  architect, 
76,  High-road,  Kilburn,  N.  W. : — 

i Dvmock  ....  £508  10  I  G.  Parsons .  £475  0 

H.J.  Wright....  498  0  I  Aldridge  &  Son*  404  0 
HAYDSWORTH. — For  making  Endwood  Court-road, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Richardson, 
Surveyor,  Council  House,  Handsworth,  Birmingham  : — 


Rtrmaurice  &  Co., 

ltd. .  £462 

J.  Hunt  .  405 

Sutherland  &  Thorpe  388 
S.  Wood  .  379 


Currall,  Lewis, 

Martin  .  £344 

J.  White,  jun .  319 

A.  Cooper,  Birming¬ 
ham*  .  310 


LEDBURY.— For  laying  725  yds.  of  stoneware 
sewers,  and  for  making  a  new  road  from  Bye-street  to 
Catley’s-lane,  for  the  Ledbury  Freehold  Building 
Society,  Mr.  R.  G.  Gurney,  Surveyor,  Worcester-road, 
Ledbury.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 

G. Griffiths..  £1,135  0  0  Creewys  & 

T.tC.Panter  1,026  8  6  Hobrough.. 

B.  W.  Hunter  G.  Hill . 

J.  A.  Meredith 
H.  G.  Holloway 

G.  Emery _  646  16  0 

W.  James, 

Colwall*  ..  614  1  0 


H.  Davies  & 

Son . 

J.  G.  Porter,. 
W.  Smith.,., 
Johnson  Bros. 


767  11  2 


£754  16  0 
726  12  0 
715  0  0 


LONDON. — For  making-up  roadways  and  paving 

footways  of  Napier-avenue  (section  2),  Rannoch-street, 
and  Lochaline-street,  for  the  Fulham  Borough  Council. 
Mr.  F.  Wood,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham, 
S.W. 

(a)  Lochaline-street. 

Roadway.  Footway. 

H.  J.  Greenham  .  £634  . .  — 

J.  Mears .  598  . .  — 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co .  589*  . .  — 

Surveyor’s  estimate .  —  ..  £205* 

Imperial  Stone  Co .  —  . .  199 

(b)  Rannoch-street. 

H.  J.  Greenham  .  399 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co .  397 

J.  Mears  ‘ .  395* 

Surveyor’s  estimate  .  — 

Imperial  Stone  Co .  — 

(c)  Napier-avenue. 

H.  J.  Greenham  .  343 

J.  Mears .  298* 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co .  277 

Surveyor’s  estimate .  — 

Imperial  Stone  Co .  — 


LONDON. — For  addition  to  coal  store  at  the  North- 
Western  Fever  Hospital,  Lawn-road,  Hampstead,  N.W., 
for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief : — 


G.  Wilby 
G.  Parker 
Aldridge  & 
J.  Christie 
T.  Cole 


.  £147  0  0 

.  139  00 

Son  120  11  0 
119  14  6 
116  19  0 
Cowley  &  Drake  115  0  0 

Gardner  & 

Hazell .  114  0  0 

Chappell  &  Co.  113  19  0  I 


J.  F.  Holliday  .  £101  0  0 
W.  J.  Coleman 

&  Co .  94  10  0 

Sycamo  re 
Works,  Ltd., 

88,  Worple- 
road,  Wim- 
don*  .  86  8  0 


LONDON. — For  enlargement  of  Willesden  Sorting 
Office  : — 

Credit  Old 


E.  J.  Clayton  . 

G.  Neal  . 

Snewin  Bros.  &  Co. 

J.  E.  Johnson  &  Son  . 

C.  Ansel  1 . 

W.  J.  King  . 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ... 
General  Builders,  Ltd. 

W.  Norton . 

Pollard  &  Brand  .... 

J.  Christie  . 

Speech!  ey  &  Smith  . . 
Banyard  &  Son . 

F.  T.  Churchen  &  Co. 

Aldridge  &  Son . 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  . 
E.  A.  Roome  &  Co.  . . 
T.  Pearce  . 

G.  Wiggs . 

Cowley  &  Drake  .... 

C.  Simmons  . 

J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.*  . 


£1,945  10  0 
1,832  0  0 
1,740  0  0 
1,668  0  0 
1,650  0  0 
1,604  16  0 
1,590  0  0 
1,589  0  0 
1,580  0  0 
1,680  0  0 
1,574  10  0 
1,570  0  0 
1,558  0  0 
1,544  0  0 
1,515  0  0 
1,498  0  0 
1,495  0  0 
1,490  0  0 
1,486  0  0 
1,391  16  3 
1,367  0  0 
1,316  0  0 


£91  10  0 
20  0  0 
174  0  0 
20  0  0 
30  0  0 
74  16  0 
50  0  0 
22  0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


125 

76 


HEYDOY.— For  supply  of  Leicestershire  granite,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 


— 

2-in.  Granite. 

Midland  Railway. 

G.N.R. 

Extra  for 
li-xn.  gauge 
per  ton. 

Mill  Hill 

Hendon 

C’Wood 

Mill  Hill 

Ckfle  Hill  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.*  . . 

TOtwick  Granite  Co.,  Ltd . 

Monntsorrel  Granite  Co..  Ltd. . . . 

Groby  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.*  .... 

R  J.  Forder  &  Son  . 

Croft  Granite,  Brick,  etc.,  Co.j  . 

*  Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co. 
rSK?  £  ?f°ney  Stanton  Granite  Co. 
tnderby  &  Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co. 
G-|A.  Watson  &  Co.  ..  . 

Cliffe  Hill . 

Whitwick . . 

Stoney  Stanton  . 

Groby  . 

Marston  Hall  . 

Croft  . 

Enderby  or  Stoney  Stanton 

Narborough . 

Earl  Shilton . 

Enderby  or  Stoney  Stanton 

Per  ton 
s.  d. 

10  9 

11  0 

10  9 
10  8 

11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  6 
10  8 

Per  ton 
s.  d. 

10  9 

11  0 

10  9 
10  8 

11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  6 
10  8 

Per  ton 
s.  d. 
10  9 
10  9 

10  9 
10  8 

11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  6 
10  8 

Per  ton 
s.  d. 
11  1 
10  10 

10  9 
10  8 

11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  6 

3d. 

same  price. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

Is.  3d. 

J  Received  late. 

^HEYDON.— For  supply  of  Guernsey,  etc.,  granite,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 


LONDON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  171,  Strand, 
W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Salmon  &  Gluckstein.  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Pomeroy,  architects,  49,  Hill-road,  Wimble¬ 
don  : — 

Time  for 

_  .  ,  Completion. 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  Works  Weeks. 

Department  . £5,968  10  . .  34 

Howard  &  Co .  5,300  0  . .  30 

Holloway  Bros.,  Ltd .  5,200  0  . .  26 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son  _  5,089  0  . .  36 

Carmichael  &  Co .  5,078  0  . .  24 

Higgs  &  Hill  .  4,984  0  . .  24 

Perry  Bros .  4,857  0  . .  24 

T.  Holloway* .  4,559  0  . .  25 

Patman  &  Fotheringham . .  4,555  0  ..  30 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
For  Painting  and  Cleaning  Schools  During  the 
Easter  Holidays. 

Bethnal-green,  N.E.,  Pritchard’ s-road  ( Painting  Interior 
and  Exterior). 


A.  Porter . £678 

A.  W.  Derby  .  618 

Barrett  &  Power. . . .  600 
W.  Shurmur  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  574 

W.  Silk  &  Son .  558 


Stevens  Bros . £548 

J.  Haydon  &  Sons, 
Durham  Works, 
Teesdale-street, 
Hackney-road* 


520 


Bermondsey,  Webb-street  ( Painting  Interior). 


H.  J.  Williams  . .  £408 
W.  Hayter  &  Son  374  10  I 

W.  Banks  .  372  19 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  .  318  10  | 


J.  F.  Ford 
Lathey  Bros. . . 
W.  V.  Goad  . . 
J.  R.  Sims _ 


527  0  0 
501  0  0 
477  0  0 
457  10  0 


E.  Proctor,  326, 
High-street, 
Plumstead*  . .  £223 


Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  £451 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  411 
W.  King  &  Son, 

3,  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road*  394 


Deptford,  Trundley’ s-road  ( Painting  Interior). 

H.  L.  Holloway  £271  0  0  W.  Hayter  & 

T.  D.  Leng _  247  0  0  Son . £188  7  ( 

W.  Banks  ....  224  00  H.  Groves, 

S.  Musgrove  . .  192  10  6  Stockwell-st., 

W.  J.  Howie  . .  189  0  0  Greenwich*. .  185  0  ( 

Greenwich,  Randall-place  ( Painting  Interior  of  Old 
Portion,  and  Cleaning  Interior  of  New  Portion). 


0  0 


W.  Harris  _ £362 

R.  Woollaston 

&  Co .  340  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  339  0  0 

T.  D  Leng _  308  0  0 

W.  Banks  ....  287  18  6 
C.  G.  Jones  . .  281  0  0 

S.  Musgrove  . .  277  17  0 
Hammersmith,  “Victoria”  (Painting  Interior). 


W.  J.  Howie  . .  £275  0 
W.  Hayter  & 

Son,  62,  Ban- 
ning-street, 

East  Green¬ 
wich*  .  265  96 

H.  Groves _  254  0  0 


G.  Neal  . £519  0  0 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  443  0  0 
F.  Chidley  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  420  10  0 

S.  Polden  _  359  12  0 

W.  Brown  & 

Sons  .  328  13  6 


General  B’lders, 

Ltd .  £298  0  0 

Bristow  & 

Eatwell  ....  287  0  0 
G.  H.  Sealv,  38, 
Silchester-rd.*  268  10  0 
T.  Chinchen 


W.  Hornett  . .  328  0  0  |  &  Co .  254  0  0 

Islington,  S.,  Hanover-street  (Painting  Interior). 


Patman  &  Fother¬ 
ingham,  Ltd.  . .  £535 
L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  527 

F. W.  Harris  &  Co., 

Ltd .  520 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son .  492 

McCormick  &  Sons  484 
Marchand  &  Hirst  396 


J.  Grover  &  Son  £387  0 
Stevens  Brothers  372  15 

A.  Porter  .  355  0 

W.  Chappell  _  340  0 

Barrett  &  Power, 

St.  Thomas’ 

Works,  Hack¬ 
ney*  .  310  0 


Kensington,  N.,  Oxford-gardens  (Painting  Interiors  and 
Exteriors  of  old  Portion  and  Enlargement). 


G.  Neal  . £719  0  0 

Lole  &  Co .  670  18  6 

H.  C.  Clifton  . .  638  0  0 

J.  Peattie  _  543  0  0 

W.  R.  &  A. 

Hide  .  439  15  0 

Bristow  &  Eat¬ 
well  .  425  0  0 

G.  H.  Sealy  . .  419  10  0 


S.  Polden  ....  £393  0  0 
W.  Brown  & 

Sons .  392  4  3 

Thompson* 

Beveridge  . . 

F.  T.  Chinchen 
&  Co.,  Berens- 
road,  Kensal- 
green* .  344  0  0 


0  0 


}  Sommerfeld . 

£  ®  F.  Manuelle  . !  |  . . . 

j.  Moffieni  &  co.‘ : : ; : . 

0ee  Granite  Co .  V 

Clee  Hill  Granite  Co . . .  f 

J-  Wainwright  &  Co .  - 

J'H,  Dickson... .  r 

J-H-  Dickson .  \ 

Qee Hui Dhu stone  Co.  ...I”; . . 

Wi'  Wa„tson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

ey  Regis  Granite  Quarries! !!!!!!!!!! . 


Guernsey  GraniteJ. 

Guernsey  Granite  . 

Guernsey  Granite  . 

Guernsey  Granite  . 

Guernsey  Granite  . 

Clee  Hill  Granite  and  Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone 
Clee  Hill  Granite  and  Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  1 

(machine  broken)? . j 

Clee  Hill  Granite  and  Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  (hand  \ 

broken)  ?  . j 

Basalt  (Morris  Hill)§ . 

Basalt,  best  Devonshire  (machine  broken)  . 

Basalt,  best  Devonshire  (hand  broken) . 

Trusham  Granite  (machine  broken)  . 

Trusham  Granite  (hand  broken) . 

Tarmac . . j 

Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  (machine  broken) . 

Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  (hand  broken)  . 

Clee  Hill  Granite  . . 

Rowley  Regis . 


Midland  Railway. 


Mill 

Hill. 


14  3 

14  10 

15  10 


14  6 

13  8 

14  O 
13  11 


15  0 
15  6 
14  3 

14  10 

15  10 

14  3 

15  3 
15  9 
15  0 


Great  Northern  Railway. 


16  2 
14  6 


16  9 
15  8 


16  8  I  16  10 

15  8  !  15  8 

16  2  j  16  2 


d. 


t  From  Crown  Quarries,  Alderney,  Port  of  Guernsey. 


§  Received  late. 
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THE  BUILDER 


[March 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Power  Station  at  Llwynypia  . 

Schools,  Clarksfield  . 

Boilers.  Economisers,  Pumps,  Tanks  at  Workhouse. . 

Road  Works,  George-street,  Farncombe  . 

Brick  and  Concrete  Piers,  Mill  Stream,  Rickford  . . 
Additions  to  House,  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. . . . 

Ironmongery  Stores,  Stoneware  Goods,  etc. . 

300  lineal  yds.  of  Wrought-Iron  Road  Fencing  .... 
Internal  Painting,  etc., Central  Fire  Station,  Nelson-st. 

Minister’s  House,  etc.,  Moeltryfan . 

Six  Houses  at  Ryhill,  Barnsley  . 

Two  Small  One-Story  Shops,  Broad-street 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Glamorgan  Coal  Co.,  Ltd . 

Oldham  Corporation  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Guardians  . . . . 

Guildford  R.D.C . . 

do. 

The  Governors . 

Ogmore  and  Garw  U.D.C . 

do. 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Hermon  Independent  Chapel  Com. 


Deal  Corporation  . 


Pipes  (Bentham  Water  Supply  Works) . ;  Settle  R.D.C. 

•  .  a  -r.  .  •  .  m _ /'ll - 1 ~  ’T'rt  ...  r,  TT  r,  1 1  T  anils  PflPnnr 


Alters.  &  Furniture,  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Town  Hall 

Road  Works,  Wellesley-road,  Ilford . 

400  tons  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  . 

A  Livesey  Washer  . . . 

Alterations,  etc..  Mill  Premises,  Grove  Mills,  Money 
Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps,  etc.,  Whips  Cross  Infirmary  . . 

Ten  Houses,  Langley  Park,  Co.  Durham . 

Granite . 

Steelwork  for  Two  Outside  Emergency  Staircases,  etc. 
Wrought-Iron  Balconies,  Grilles,  Gates,  and  Railings 

Galvanised  Clothes-Rack  Frames  . 

Concrete  Bed  &  Wood  &  Stone  Paving,  Beckett-st. 

Materials . 

Rea  Valley  Flood  Relief  Scheme  (Contract  No.  3)  . . 

Disinfectants  . 

Broken  Granite . 

Road  Metalling  . 

Building  Materials . 

Ironwork . 

Tools,  Stores,  etc . 

Labour . 

♦Branch  Library,  Lille-road  . 

300  yds.  of  18-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Electrical  Feeder  Cables  . 

Furniture  and  Furnishings,  Male  Hospital,  Melrose 

Cement  Path  Work  . 

Materials,  Stores,  etc . 

Flints  for  Road  Material . 

Portland  Cement  . 

Two  Shops  and  Dwellings,  Margaret-st.,  Abercynon 

Scavenging  . ••••••••••• 

New  Road  (350  yds.  of  Front-st.,  etc.)  Huddersfield 
New  Road  (300  yds.  of  Front-street),  Huddersfield. . 

Farmhouse  at  Mann  Aish,  South  Brent . 

Mortuary  &  Disinfector  Buildings,  High  School  Yds. 

Offices  at  Risca  Collieries,  Cross  Keys,  Mon . 

Road  Materials  . 

Road  Materials  . 

Drain  Pipes . 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Work  . 

Smiths’  and  Ironfounders’  Work . 

Painters’  and  Glaziers’  Work  . 

Temperance  Hall,  Allendale  Town . 

Eight-brake  Horse-power  Oil  Engine,  etc . 

Two  Sets  Refractory  Cells,  Inebriates’  Reform.,  Cattal 

Sewage  Tanks . . 

Wiring  New  Council  Schools,  Liverpool-st..  Leedley 
Sanitary  Blocks,  Parkside  Asylum,  Macclesfield  .... 

Church,  Elgin . 

Additions,  etc.,  52,  South  Mall,  Cork . 

Detached  Residence,  Anysome,  Grange-over-Sands . . 

Chapel,  Cwmfelin  Monarch,  near  Llanboidy . 

[  Sewers,  etc.,  Bilton  . 

Excavating,  etc.,  for  Gasholder  . 

1,288  sq.  yds.Tar-macad.,  Stanningley  &  Bramley  Pks. 

Blue  Stone  and  Slag . 

Wain  House,  Tregenna,  Lamorran . 

Whinstone  . 

Leading  Stones  . 

Road  Materials,  Cartage,  and  Tools  . 

Annual  Contract . . 

•New  Hope  English  Baptist  Chapel,  Caeran,  Maesteg 

Stores  . .  • 

Two  Stone  Bridges  across  Glencoyne  and  Aira  Becks 

Stone  Bridge  across  Kirk  Beck,  Shopford  . 

Sewer,  etc.,  at  Horley  Court  Lodge  Farm  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  at  Rassan  Schools,  Beaufort . 

Additions,  etc..  Briery  Hill  Schools,  Ebbw  Vale - 

Materials . . 

Carting  Granite,  etc . 

Swimming-baths,  Pasture-road,  Goole  . 

Broken  Granite  and  Slag . 

Plant,  Baldwin  Reservoir  Works  . 

Twelve  Houses  at  Troedyrhiw . 

Three  Benches  of  Retorts,  Penrhiwceiber  Gasworks 

Low-pressure  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus ... - 

Temporary  School,  Beech-street,  Winton . 

Boundary  Wall  and  Sanitary  Conveniences,  Winton 

Barn,  East  Fen  Farm' . 

Making-up  Brettenham-avenue,  etc. . 

780  lineal  ft.  of  9-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  Eton-road 

♦Supplying  and  Laying  Tar  Macadam . 

Chancel,  Vestry,  etc., All  Saints’, Uni versity-st.,  Belfast 

Dutch  Barn,  Carlisle  Cemetery  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Cwindare  Hotel,  Cwmparc . 

Caretaker’s  House,  etc.,  Ebbw  Vale  . 

High  and  Low  Tension  Switchboards,  Dickinson-st. 

Materials . 

Public  Library  at  King’s  Heath . 

Supplies  . 

Cartage  and  other  Work  . 


Leeds  Corporation  . 

Ilford  U.D.C  . . 

Brentford  Guardians  . 

Stockport  Gas  and  Electricity  Com. 

Messrs.  David  Bradley,  Ltd . 

West  Ham  Guardians . 

Messrs.  White  &  Lowes  . 

Hallaton  R.D.C . 

Leeds  Guardians  . 

do. 
do. 


do. 

Oxford  Corporation  ...... 

Birmingham  Corporation 

Cannock  R.D.C . 

do. 

Aylesbury  U.D.C . 


Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Stockport  Gas  and  Electricity  Com. 
do. 

Roxburgh  District  Board  of  Lunacy 

Gateshead  Corporation  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation 

Guildford  Corporation . 

do. 

Wortley  R.D.C . 


Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

United  National  Collieries,  Ltd. 

Gravesend  Corporation  . 

Chatham  Town  Council  . 


do. 


Halstead  U.D.C . 

Yorkshire  Inebriates’  Act  Joint  Com. 

Houghton-le-Spring  U.D.C . 

Salford  Corporation . 


Incorp.  Ch.  of  Ireland,  Cork  Y.M.A. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Remington  . 


Rugby  R.D.C . 

Woking  District  Gas  Co . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Pocklington  R.D.C . 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Falmouth . 

Croft  R.D.C . 

do. 

Staffordshire  C.C . 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C.  . . 

The  Trustees . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Co. 
Cumberland  &  Westmoreland  C.C. 

Longtown  R.D.C . 

Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  .... 
Ebbw  Vale  Education  Committee . . 


A.  O.  Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects,  Pontvpridd 
H.  Cheetham,  Architect,  Prudential-buildings,  Uni’on-3t  'bidiV" 
Newcombe  &  Newcombe,  Architects,  89,  Pilgrim-street  NunS? 
J.  Anstee,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Guildford  ’  083116 

do.  . . 

E.  F.  C.  Clarke,  Clerk  to  Governors . 

H.  D.  Williams,  Council  Surveyor,  Brynmenyn  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Arch.,  Whitaker-bldgs.,  Brewerv-st  kradM 
E.  F.  White,  Architect,  27,  Bangor- street,  Carnarvon  '  ’ 

E.  W.  Dyson,  Architect,  14,  Market-hill,  Barnsley  .  . 

Borough  Surveyrr’s  Office,  23,  Queen-street,  Deal..” . 

T.  A.  Foxcroft,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Settle . .  .  .  ” . 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Leeds  . 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . .”[[ . 

W.  Stephens,  Clork,  Union  Offices,  Isleworth . .” . 

S.  Meunier,  Engineer,  Stockport . . 

T.  A.  Buttery  &  S.  B.  Birds,  Architects.  Queen-street,  MorieV 

F.  E.  Hilleary,  Clerk’s  Office,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone  N  f 

G'.  T.  Wilson,  Arch.,  22,  Durham-road,  Black  Hill,  Co.  Durham  > 
J.  H.  Douglass,  Clerk,  Market  Harborough . 

T.  Winn  &  Sons,  Architects,  92.  Albion-street,  Leeds  .  .  .  . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  H.  White,  City  Engineer,  Oxford  . 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  ..”””” 
T.  F.  Pickering,  Inspector,  Oxley-pl.,  Bushbury-la..  Wolverhamp. : 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  District  Surveyor,  Penkridge,  Stafford  . 

W.  H.  Taylor,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Aylesbury . ””” 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Fulham,  S.W . 

W.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom-street,  Salford.. 
A.  J.  H.  Carter,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  MiBgate,  Stockport 

House  Steward  at  Asylum  . 

W.  8winburne,  Town  Clerk,  Gateshead  . 

Tramways  Department,  Head  Office,  Manors,  Newcastle-on- Tyne 

C.  G.  Mason,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford  . 

do. 

A.  LI.  Thomas,  Engineer  and  Architect,  Pontypridd . 

G.  E.  Beaumont,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Grenoside . 

G.  &  G.  H.  Crowther,  Engineers,  38,  New-street,  Huddersfield  . . 

do. 

Mr.  Kingwell,  Mann  Aish,  South  Brent  . 

R.  Morham,  City  Architect,  Public  Works  Office,  Edinburgh  .... 

Colliery  Offices,  Exchange-buildings,  Cardiff  . 

F.  T.  Grant,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gravesend  . 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham . 

do. 

F.  J.  C.  May,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . 

do. 
do. 

Badenoch  &  Bruce,  Archs.,  Emerson-chbrs.,  Blackett-st.,  Newc.-T. 

W.  A.  Nicholson,  Surveyor.  Halstead.  Essex  . 

J.  Vickers  Edwards,  Architect,  County  Hall.  Wakefield . 

J.  W.  Holbrook,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Houghton-le-Spring . 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Frederick-road,  Pendleton . 

H.  Boswick,  Couuty  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester  . 

W.  C.  Reid,  Architect,  Elgin  . 

W.  H.  Hill  <ft  Son.  Architects  23,  South  Mall,  Cork . 

Harrison,  Hall,  &  Moore,  Architects,  Lancaster . 

Vestrv  Room,  Cwmfelin,  Wales . . . 

T.  W.'  Willard,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Rugby  . 

A.  Valon.  140,  Temple-chambers,  London,  E.C . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds  . 

T.  Robson,  Clerk,  Pocklington  . 

Farmhouse  at  Tregenna  . 

C.  H.  Leach,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Darlington  . 


do. 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C . 

Wangford  R.D.C . 

Goole  U.D.C . . 

Melton  Mowbray  R.D.C . . 

Douglas  Water  Committee . 

The  Taff  Building  Club  . 

Mountain  Ash  U.D.C. . . 

New  Siloh  Chapel  Com.,  Landore.. 

Eccles  Corporation  . 

do. 

Boston  Corporation . 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

Frinton-on-Sea  U.D.C.  ... 
Brighton  Borough  Council  . 


do. 


do. 

do, 

do, 

do, 

do 

Mat.  2j 


Mar,  » 
do, 

do,  j 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do.  J 

do.  1 

Mar.  3') 
do.  I 

do.  I 

do. 
do. 

do.  I 

do, 

do.  I 


do, 
do. 
April  1 


Messrs.  Treharne  . . 

Ebbw  Vale  Education  Committee. . 
Manchester  Electricity  Committee  . 

Epsom  R.D.C . . 

King’s  Norton  &  Northfleld  U.D.C. 

Blackrock  U.D.C . 

do. 


J.  Moncur,  County-buildings,  Stafford  . 

H.  Entwisle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton,  Manchester ....  a. 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  3,  Dumfries-place,  Cardiff... .  m  1 

Mr.  Duffin,  Stores  Department,  Osborne-street,  Manchester  ....  ™  ’ 

G.  J.  Bell,  County  Surveyor,  The  Courts,  Carlisle .  “ ' 

J.  Murray,  District  Surveyor,  Kirklinton,  Carlisle  . .  . ' 

F.  L.  Lightfoot,  23,  Abingdon-etreet,  Westminster,  b.w .  ^ 

H.  Waters,  Architect,  Beaufort  .  j. 

do. 

H.  Clegg,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe .  ft 

F.  S.  Rix,  Clerk,  Beccles . . .  ft 

E.  H.  Barber,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Goole .  ft 

A.  U.  Marsh.  Clerk,  Melton  Mowbray  . .  ft 

F.  Thorpe,  Manager.  Reservoir  Works,  Douglas  .  ft 

W.  Dowdeswell.  Architect,  Treharris  ... . . .  ft 

Surveyor  to  Council.  Town  Hall,  Mountain  .Ash .  ft 

J.  Richards.  Architect.  54,  Mysydd-road,  Landore  .  ft 

E.  Parkos,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  tccles .  ft 

G.  E.  Clarke,  Borough  Surveyor  Municipal-buildingJ.  Bag  . 

G.  Eedes  Eachus,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Lower  Edmonto  .  da 

E.  M.. Bates,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Fnnton-on-bea  ■  •••■  ft 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Brighton. - ••••••• . April  I 

W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect.  2,  Welhngton -place,  Belfast .  ft 

Clerk  to  Burial  Board,  27,  Lowther-street  Carlisle '-"Jda  Valiev  ^ 
W.  D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Victoria-chbrs.,  Pentre.Rhon  •  ft 

T.  J.  Thomas,  Town  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale. ...  .■  ■••••••  ft 

F.  E.  Hughes.  Electricity  Department,  Town  Hall,  Sla  ft 

T.  E.  Ware,  Surveyor.  Waterloo-road,  Epsom  ..•"•■•••••;;  do. 

A.  W.  Cross.  Surveyor,  23,  Valentme-road  King  s  ueai  ft 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin  ....  ft 

do. 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


u. Flio Ml  Economise!.,  Pipes,  etc.. . 

IldililB  to  Travellers  Best  Inn,  Cornett.  ........ 

SJSJrt  “SmiMiV  Chft'p'elon  Sr  Site 
S? t»i  mV.,'  etc.'.  DVivintin  i'st,;  Ll'wyny'pii 
SSj  HitimViwtei: 

. “3  SteeiVvork  for  Pontoon  Hospital,  Darttord 
,L  PenrinK  Cast-Iron  Posts,  at  Asylum,  Sutton  . . 

1  i  casWron  Water  Pipes  &  Service  Reservoir- 
l  rails 1  Pipes  and  Service  Reservoir . 

So4|!.°Triple-Bxpansion  Steam  Engine,  etc . 

‘Slone  Bridge.  Cwmyglo.  Llanarthney . 

Rebuilding  York  Pool  Bridge  Sliinfleld  . . 

1  '>#1  tons  of  Norwegian  Granite  Setts  . . . 

•Smallpox  Hospital  at  Crotton  Heath  Wood . 

8500  tons  of  Honeycombed  Slag  . . .  . . . . . 

8(1110  tons  of  Clinkers  (Filtering  Material) . 

Detached  Villa,  Clare-road,  Ystalyfera  . . . 

Tvo  Semi-detached  Villas.  Clare-road,  Ystalyfera  . . 

stoneware' Pipe  Sewers,  Paddock  Wood  . . 

Enrine  House,  etc.,  Paddock  Wood  Sewage  Works. . 
Additions  etc.,  to  Premises,  Church-street.  Antrim 
Additions,  etc.,  to  2  Cottages.  Ballywalter,  Co.  Down 

2  ft.  Narrow-gauge  Locomotive,  etc . 


Hammersmith  Borough  Council 

Mr.  T.  Clayhills. . 

Sunderland  Corporation . 

Radcliffe  U.D.C . 

Prestwich  U.D.C . i . 

Reigato  Education  Committee  . , 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board , . . . 


G.  Gilbert  Bell,  Boro.  Electrical  Engr.,  85,  Fulham  Palace-rd 

At  the  Inn . . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Faivcett-streot,  Sunderland' 
W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe,  Lancs. 

W.  Nuttall,  Surveyor,  Chester  Bank.  Prestwich . . 

R.  S.  Griffiths.  Surveyor,  Excelsior-buildings,  Tonypandy  . 

J.  M.  Kennarcl,  13,  Railway-approach.  London  Bridge,  S.E 
Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 


•Rstcmlon  of  School.  Ilford . 

•Warehouse  Floor,  Paddington . . 

Decorating  and  Painting  part  of  Town  Hall  interior 
Heating  Infirmary  Buildings  at  Boston  Workhouse . . 
laundry  Machinery,  etc . . . 

•New  Buildings,  etc.,  Denbigh . 


Two  Marines  at  Ccfn-On,  n 


•  Caerphilly . 

'  ’  m  Colliery  - 

dgate.  Otley  . . 
Painting  and  Repairs.  Stoke  Ash  Baptist  Chapel  . . . . 

Alterations  to  Oddfellows’  Inn,  Wyke  . 

Repairs  to  Explosives  Magazine  (Masonry  &  Joinery) 

Grain  Warehouses,  West  Dock,  Cardiff . 

•Repairs,  Painting,  etc.,  to  Hotel,  Liphook  . 


Engine  House  and  Boiler.  Aberbaidan  ( 
Alterations  at  Cock  aud  Bottle.  Bondgc 
P.mlinii  and  liepairs.  Stoke  Ash  Baptis 


do. 

Arbroath  Corporation . 

do. 

Radcliffe  U.D.C.  . , 

Convoy  Woollen  Co.,  Ltd . 

Carmarthen  R.D.C . . . 

Berks  C.C . 

Liversedge  U.D.C . 

Bromley  &  Beckenham  Jt.  Hos.  Bd. 

Harrogate  Corporation  . 

do. 


Tonbridge  R.D.C . 

do. 

Mr.  .T.  Braird . ...... 

Lord  Duqleath . 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Commrs. 
do. 

Essex  Education  Committee . 

Great  Western  Railway . 

Halifax  Finance  Committee  . 

Boston  Guardians 


do. 

Tenterden  Corporation  . 

N.  Wales  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum 

East  Sussex  C.C.  . 

Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

Tottenham  Education  Committee.. 

Ashton-in-Makorfield  U.D.C . 

Borough  of  Shoreditch . 


Cardiff  Grain  Co.  . 
The  Proprietors . . . 


do. 


Crouch  &  Hogg,  C.E.,  53,  Bothwell-strcet,  Glasgow  . . 

do. 

W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe,  Lanc3.  . . . 

Convoy,  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland  . 

J.  Saer,  7,  Hall-street,  Carmarthen  . . 

J.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  Broad  way-buildings,  Reading . 

F.  Langley,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Liversedge . 

J.  Ladds,  Architect,  93,  Pemberton-road,  Harringay,  N . 

E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer,  1A,  Cambridge-crescent,  Harrogato  . . . 


do. 

A.  S.  Williams,  Architect,  Llandilo  . 

do. 

F.  Harris,  Engineer,  Broadway,  Soulhborough,  Tunbridge  Wells., 
do. 

W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect,  2,  Wellington-place,  Belfast . 

do. 

Chief  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Now-street,  Edinburgh  . 


do. 


C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  11,  Cranbrook-road.  Ilford . 

Company’s  Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  W . 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

J.  Rowell,  Architect,  Church-lane,  Boston,  Lines . 


do. 


W.  L.  C.  Turner,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Tenterdcn  _ 

T.  M.  Lockwood  &  Sons,  Foregate-street,  Chester . . 

F.  J.  Wood,  County  Surveyor,  Lewes  . 

G.  H.  Baxter,  Engineer,  16,  Roberhson-strect,  Glasgow  . 

G.  E.  T.  Lawrence,  Architect,  22,  Buckingham-strcet,  W.C . 

Heaton,  Ralph,  &  Heaton,  Architects,  Wigan . 

A.  W.  S.  Cross,  Architect.  53a,  Maddox-street,  W . 

J.  Judson  &  Hudson,  Architects,  Oakworth,  near  Keighley . 

Belfast  Bank,  Antrim  (C.  M.  Taggart.  Man.,  Thornhill,  Randalstown) 

Duncan  S.  Reid,  102,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff . . 

Colliery  Office,  near  Kenfig  Hill . 

T.  Winn  *  Sons,  92.  Albion-street,  Leeds . 

F.  Rose,  Thwaite,  Eye . 

J.  Jackson,  Architect,  Barry-strcet,  Bradford . . 

Ammonal  Explosives,  Ltd.,  Victoria-buildings,  Docks,  Cariiff.. .. 

G.  A.  Birkenhead,  Architect,  Caledonian-chainbors,  Cardiff . 

W.  G.  Tower,  12a,  High-streot,  Guildford . 


April  6 
do. 

April  7 


April  8 
do. 

April  10 


April  13 
April  15 


No  dato. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Mar.  31 

Norfolk  Education  Committco  .... 

.  April  13 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv.  xvi. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xvi. 


TENDERS— Continued  from  page  335. 

LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION — Coiiti’nucd. 
Horlon,  Wenlock-road  ( Painting  Interior). 

H,  Bouneau  _ £353  14 

Vigor  &  Co .  335  0 

Stevens  Bros.,  1A, 
Yonge-park, 

Seven  Sisters-  ■ 

road*  .  328  0 

Uari/Mme  w Capland-street  Junior  ( Painting  Interiors 
j  D  "Hr  Et'erms  °l  Ma-in  and  Special  Schools). 


McCormick  & 

. £151  0 

F  W.  Harris  & 

to-.  Ltd .  400  0 

J.  Stewart .  399  10 

'*•  Grover  &  Son  376 


Thompson 

Beveridge . £398 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  339 

W.  Chappell  .  310 

F.  T.  Chinchen  &  Co  , 

••  —  ••  Kensal  Green*  ..  283 

•Vmnjlon,  IF.,  Rockingham-street  ( Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


. .  £596 

!<?•? .  496 

”■  Denrham  &  Sons  420 

G.  Foxley .  418 

F.  Chidley  <fe  Co.,  Ltd.  410 
Holloway  Bros. 
(Loodon),  Ltd. 


.  £567  0 

J- Appleby  &  Sons  552  0 
'•'•Goad  ....  516 

i «■  Sims .  4QR 

Holliday  A  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  447 


E.Triggs .  £399  0 

W.  Sayer&Son..  395  O 

n.  Leney  &8on  . .  392  10 

G.  Brittain,  247, 
Kenningto  n- 

road* .  356  0 

HMcortA,  Surreu-square  (Painting  Interior). 

E-  Triggs  ■ .  £310  0 

Maxwell' Bros., 

„  Ltd . .  304  9 

G.  Brittain,  247, 

----  -  KonDington-rd.*  285  0 

n.  uliy1'  H™lmr»-Strcct  ( Painting  Interior).  . 

J.F,  ii0iii“a'' ' '  I  Won  &8ons  £l73  '14 

••■••-.  186  0|  street,  Poplar*  127  10 

""  ^'^meed-road  ( Relaying  Floors  in 
1  m  „  (  lnmts  Department). 

'.•"•FtoLi'i1840  °  £131  io 

*c“  Barrett , t  Power.  •  117  0 

J-T-  Robey.  194,  - 

■•tais,"  ■'  “  Bow-reed-....  93  0 


f  F.  Ford  ....  £440  r. 

LinplehvASoM  393  0 

feiM  ‘Liams  ••'  378  ~ 
Holliday  &  c,reen- 
*ood.  Ltd .  325 


Southwark,  IF.,  Lant-strcet  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

H.  Loncy &  Son  £489  10  0 
W.  Sayer&Rons, 

86,  New.  Kent- 

road*  .  472  OO 

G.  Brittain. . . .  458  O  0 


Lathcy  Bros. . . 
A.  W.  Derby  . . 
W.  Brown'  & 

Sons . 

W.  Hornctt  . . 
J.  Greenwood, 
Ltd . 


512  0  0 


For  Erecting  a  School  on  the  Site  of  Torridon-road, 
Lewisham. 

The  accommodation  is  as  follows:  Senior  mixed 
school,  382  ;  junior  mixed  school,  354  ;  infants’  school, 
388 :  total,  1,124.  (a)  Senior  mixed  school  (one- 

story  building) — Hall,  57  ft.  8  in.  by  26  it.  6  in.  Class¬ 
rooms,  48,  48,  48.  '  48,  40,  40,  40,  40,  30.  (Drawing 
class  and  science  rooms  will  be  provided  in  one  of  the 
brick  buildings  erected  for  temporary  school  accommo¬ 
dation.)  Heating  by  low-pressure  hot- water  apparatus. 
(6)  Junior  mixed  school  (one-story  building)  —  Hall, 
f-7  ft,  by  25  ft.  Classrooms,  56,  56,  50,  48,  48,  48,  48. 
Healing  by  low-pressure  hot- water  apparatus.  <(c)  In¬ 
fants’  school  (one-story  building) — Hall,  54  ft.  by 
.26  .ft.  6  in.  .Classrooms,  50,  50  (babies'  room),  48,  48, 
48,  48,  48,  48.  Heating  by  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus  and  open  fires.  Area  of  site.  97,580  sq.  ft. 
Playgrounds,  area  per  child,  senior  and  junior  boys’, 
66  sq.  ft.  ;  senior  and  junior  girls’,  50  sq.  ft.  ;  infants’, 
44  sq.  ft. 


Clarke  &  Bracey . .  £24,139 
H.  L.  Holloway  ..  22,607 

Thomas  &  Edge . .  22.195 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  21,730 

Killby  &  Gayford  21,723 
Holloway  Bro.s. 

(London),  Ltd.  21,638 
J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 

F.  *  H.  F.  Higgs 

Lathcy  Bros . 

Stimpson  &  Co. . .  21,260 
J.  Greenwood,  Ltd.  21,253 
E.  Lawrance  & 

Sons .  21,138 

W.  Downs  ......  20,960 


21,378 

21,330 

21,310 


J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  £20,883 
Patman  &  Fot.her- 
ingham,  Ltd.  . .  -  20,733 
W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd . .  20,512 

Kirk  &  Randall  . .  20,475 
Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood.  Ltd .  20.449 

J.  Marsland  &  Sons  20,248 
J.  Appleby  &  Sons  20,120 
J.  Garrett  *  Son  19  971 
J.  &  M.  Patrick . .  19,719 
Treasure  &  Son, 
Cottenham  -  rd., 

•  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way  *  . . . .  19,438 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  generating  station 
at  South  Kensington,  for  the  Commissioners  of  B.M. 
Works  and  Public  Buildings 


8,500 


Pollard  &  Brand  £9,100 

(J.  Ford  .  8,673  0 

Banvard  &  Son  8,597  0 

W.  Willett _  ~ 

W.  Johnson  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 

Dean  &  Co. .... 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd. 

J.  Allen  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 

W.  Patti  nson  & 

Sons .  8,143  0 

J.  E.  Johnson  & 

Son  . 

W.  H.  Lascelles 

&  Co . 

J.  Christie  .... 

Kingerlco  &  Co.. 

J.  Mowlem  & 


8,196  0 


8,050  0 

8,000 


Higgs  &  Hill, 

Ltd . £7.894 

Waring  White 
Building  Co., 


7  892  0 
7,852  0 
7,797  0 


7,677  0 


7.597  0 


Co. 


7,980 

Martin,  Wells, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  .  7,970 

w.  King  &  Son  7,930 
Vigor*  Co... 


J.  J.  Wise  .... 

W.  Wallis  _ 

Holliday  & 
Greenwood, 

Ltd . 

Spencer,  Santo, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.-. . 

Ford  &  Walton, 

Ltd . 

W.  J.  Renshaw  7.595 
Hudson  &  Co.. .  7.618  0 

7,991  in  Appleby  &  Sons  7.600  <i 

-  0  Lawrance* Sons  7,420  o 

Leslie*  Co., Ltd.  7.365  0 

0  Bulled  &  Co.  . .  7,225  0 

B.  E.  Nightin- 

0  gale  . 

Shelbourne 

Co . 

Wisdom  Bros. . . 


...  7414 


7,897  0 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  an  underground 
convenience  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  Green,  for  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council.-  Mr.  Hugh  Mair,  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Broadway,  W.  : 

Mason  &  Co.  .  £6,916  0  0 
Doulton&Co., 

Ltd .  6,558  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  & 


Co. 


6,090  0  0 


[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these 
tenders  is  £20,634.] 


B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  . 

Gardner  & 

Hazell  .... 

R.  Dean* Co.  5,868  0  0 

C.  Dearing  & 

Son  .  5,795  0  0 

W.  J.  Ren¬ 
shaw . 

B.  Finch  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  5,750  0  0 


5,989  0  0 
5,96.2  4  7 


5,789  0  0 


C.  Gray  ....  £5,737  16  0 
Chambers 

Bro« .  5,700  0  0 

W.  J.  Dickens  5,646  0  0 
Martin,  Wells, 

*  Co..  Ltd. 

Spencer,  Santo, 

&Co.,  Ltd.t 
A.  Woods  .. 

Water  Car¬ 
riage  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  „  „ 

Ltd..  ....  6,470  0  0 
T.  Pearce 


5,510  0  0 

5,*  09  0  0 
5,500  0  0 


5,390  0  0 


C.  Cruse  &  CO.  5,342  0  0 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  lodge  and  entrance- 
gates  at  Denmark  Hill,  for  Mr.  J.  Wentworth  Bell.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Tutt,  architect  and  surveyor,  18,  Ironmonger- 
lane,  B.C.  : — 

J.  Appleby  &  80ns. .  £674  I  Turtle  &  Appleton  . .  £475 
F.  G.  Minter .  505  [ 


METHLICK  (N.B.). — For  erecting  a  villa,  for  Mrs. 
Berry.  Mr.  J.  Cobban,  architect,  Haddo  House,  Meth- 
lick.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

Mason:  A.  Scroggie,  Ellon . 

Joiner :  J.  Webster.  Old  Meldrum . 

Slater:  W.  Fyvie,  Ellon . 

Plasterers :  J.  &  J.  Hutcheon.  Methlick  ('~1,uuu 
Plumbers  :  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Inverurie . .  \ 

Painters  :  G.  Donald  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  J 


NEWBURGH  (N.B.). — For  a  new  Unitarian  Free 
church.  Messrs.  Thoms  &  Wilkie,  architects,  40, 
Reform-street,  Dundee : — 

Masons  :  A.  &  T.  Craig.  Dundee*  . .  £1,253  0  0 

Joiners  :  D.  S.  &  J.  Anderson.  Perth*  631  8  0 

Plumber  :  D.  Brown,  Dundee* .  125  0  0 

Plasterer :  A.  Beveridge,  Newburgh*  81  15  8 

Slater:  J.  Storrier,  Newport-on-Tay*  120  0  0 


PAISLEY. — For  constructing  two  filter-beds  and  a 
clear  water-tank  at  High  Craigenfeocli  Filters,  near 
Johnstone,  for  the  Water  Commissioners.  Mr.  J.  Lee, 
engineer,  13,  Gilmour-street,  Paisley  : — 

T.  Black  &  Co.,  Paisley . £5,513  0  8 


PANGBOURNE  (Berks.). — For  four  cottages  at 
Panabourne,  for  Mr.  H.  O.  Gray.  Mr.  S.  Couch-  Johns, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Land-chambers,  Reading 


J.  Leech  . £1,250 

G.  H.  Tucker..  1,145  0 
Stokes  &  Sons  .  1,109  10 

E.  Carter .  1,098  16 

East*  Hyde  ..  981  0 

T.  Stimpson  . .  920  0 


P.  H.  Allnatt . .  £905  0 

Fisher  Bros.  . .  885  0 

Trimder  &  Sons  875  0 

Batten  Bros., 

Reading*  ....  808  0 


PURTON  (Wilts.). — For  erecting  a  dwelling-house  at 
the  Butts,  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Mussell-  Messrs.  W.  Drew  & 
Sons,  architects  &  surveyors,  28,  Regent-circus,  Swin¬ 
don  : — 

H.  Flewelling. .  £397  17  6  I  J.  Lay .  £275  10  0 

Barnes  &  Sons  340  0  0  Little  Bros., 

I  Cricklade*  . .  227  10  0 


SANDERSTEAD  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  two 
pairs  of  semi-detached  houses  in  Beechwood-road. 
Sanderstead,  for  Mr.  A.  D.  MacRae.  Messrs.  Pepler 
<fe  Allen,  architects,  3.  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

J.  R.  Bex . £3,400  I  W.  Potter .  £2.770 

Grace  &  Marsh....  2,859  I  Worsfold  &  Sons*..  2,640 


SLEAFORD. — For  erecting  two  pairs  of  cottages  at 
Rauceby  Asylum,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Kesteveu 
County  Asylum.  Mr.  Jesse  Clare,  County  Architect, 
Sleaford.  Quantities  by  County  Architect : 


Newton 

Cooke  ....  £1,548  9  0 
H.  Rose  &  Son  1,401  13 
T.C.  Armstead  1,375  5  8 
W.  J.  Berry..  1,312  0  0 
Hockley  &  Co.  1,275  0  0 


Maxev&Son.  £1,242  0  0 
A.  J.  Elmes  .  1,140  0  0 
H.  Pattinson  .  1,122  10  3 
J.  Banks  <feSon, 

Sleaford*  . .  1,087  1  0 


STAMFORD.— For  erecting  a  free  library,  for  the 
Library  Committee  of  the  Council.  Messrs.  Hall  & 
Phillips,  architects,  6,  Gt.  James-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Read : — 


J.  Cracknell....  £2,686  0 
J.  Gutteridge  ..  2,397 
Kettering  Co- 
operative 
Builders,  Ltd.  2,340 


Brown  &  Son  . 
J.  Peaseood . . 
J.  Woolston.. 
Hinson  &  Co. 


£2,300  0 

2,177  0 
2,166  0 
2,163  15 


WALSALL.— For  erecting  a  senior  mixed  department 
for  300  children,  Milton-street,  Palfrey,  and  new  class¬ 
rooms  and  alterations,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  Bailey  &  McConnal,  architects,  Bridge  street, 
Walsall.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

H.  Gough  A  Son,  Wolverhampton -  £4,175 


B.  NOWELL  e>  Co., 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway.  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone- 


WALLINGFORD  (Berks.).— For  erecting  private 
residence  at  Wallingford,  for  Mr.  G.  Peck.  Mr.  S. 
Couch-Jolins,  architect  and  surveyor.  Land-chambers, 
Reading 


J.  Knight  ....£1,563  0 
H.  W.  Godwin  1,537  0 
F.  W.  Romain  .  1,520  0 
Fisher  Bros.  . .  1,165  0 

Stokes  &  Sons  .  1,138  10 
Brasher  &  Sons  1,003  10 
Stimpson  &  Sons  1,001  0 


Bailey  &  Sons  . .  £968  17 
Bosher,  Son,  & 

Co .  965  15 

W.  H.  Wheeler  . .  866  0 

Batten  Bros .  864  0 

H.  Sainsbury, 
Tilehurst*  ....  852  0 


WALSALL. — For  senior  mixed  school.  Palfrey, 
Walsall,  and  alterations  to  present  schools,  for  the 
Walsall  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Bailey  & 
McConnal,  architects,  Walsall.  Quantities  by  the 
architects  : — 

Hadley  &  Sons _ £5,476  E.  Giles  &  Son - £4,681 

F.  L.  Jones  .  5,292  M.  A.  Lynex  _  4,660 

J.  A.  Meredith _  5,271  I  T.  Insley  .  4,633 

W.  Sapcote  &  Sons  5,157  G.  H.  Marshall -  4,599 

J.  Harley  &  Son  ..  5,137  W,  Kendrick  & 

J.  Dallow .  4,900  Sons  .  4,573 

W.  Wistance .  4,886  ;  T.  Hardy .  4,563 

E.  Mallin  .  4,880  I  Gowing  &  Ingram  4,557 

H.  Willcock  Co.  4,843  !  G.  Jackson  .  4,498 

J.  Hall  &  Son _  4,841  S.  Wootton  .  4,400 

W.  &  J.  Webb _  4,824  T.  Mason  .  4,481 

J.  Herbert  .  4,783  T.  Tildesley .  4.444 

Oakloy  &  CouLson  4,781  R.  Speake  &  Son..  4,2S4 

Brookimrst*  Wood  4,731  W.  Bishop .  4,264 

W.  H.  Gibbs  _  4,723  H.  Gough,  Wolvcr- 

N.  Round .  4,699  hampton* .  4,175 


WALSALL. — For  low-pressure  heating  apparatus  to 
new  senior  mixed  school  and  present  buildings,  Palfrey, 
Walsall,  for  the  Walsall  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Bailey  &  McConnal,  architects,  Walsall : — 

E.  Manton,  Walsall* .  £440 

[*  Recommended  for  acceptance.] 


WHEATLEY 
caretaker's  hous 
Social  Club  and 
22,  Market-place 
Fountain  & 

Mil  ward..  £2, 
Walker  Bros. 
E.M.  Twoddle 
J.  Browell.. 
Draper  & 
Sons  .... 

G.  Booth  .. 

G.  T.  Man¬ 
ners  .... 


HILL. — For  erecting  club  premises  and 
^e,  for  the  Wheatley  Hill  Workmen's 
Institute.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect, 
i,  Durham  : — 

R.  M.  Storey  £1,915  0  0 
Braithwaitc 

&  Co .  1,906  5  0 

Watt  Bros  ..  1.874  0  0 
H.  C.  Howe. 


,185  0  0 
,185  0  0 
1,120  0  0 


,020 


,970  0  0 
,961  9  11 


948  0  0 


'.  Hope.  1,750  0  0 
J.  G.  Bradley  1,732  0  0 


W.  H.  Ayton, 
Newcastle- 
on-Tyne*..  1,706 


3  0 


WIMBLEDON. — For  erecting  a  coal  order  office 
station  yard,  for  Mr.  T.  G.  Mason,  Wimbledon.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Rowell,  architect,  Triangle-corner,  East  Sheen  : — 
Whitehead  Bros. .  £140  0  I  W.  H.  Larman  & 

Price  &  Price.. ..  107  10  Son,  Alexandra- 

|  rd., Wimbledon*  £105  0 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 


Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Ill  e  DM  in  aiunt  mkiyu>,  Ltd.,  BATH, 


For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 


BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Material*. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  :— Norton.  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


Loudon  Asreut Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
1(>,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte.  -The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asplmlte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk, 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrace*. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  5s  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Salo  promptly 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lano,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 


32,  CLEMENT’S  LANK,  K.C, 

‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  k  TABLES,'' 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1  /-,  post  1,1. 


GRICE  &C0  ,  J  M  Kite  HA  NTS, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON, 


FOB  ALL  THE  B 


Building  &  Monumental  Stone 


One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stones  in  London,  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 

Suantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerb*, 
eadstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other  Floors. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


French  tali 


Uo. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Lcsdio.  to- 


For  estimates,  quotations,  sod  all  informatioa 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  Hill, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  6F  Silver  Medals  Awarded. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO., 

Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot- W ater  Circulation. 


PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST„  BOROUGH.  Si 
LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL 


Havelock  Works,  Litherland.  47  &  49,  St.  Enoch  Square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation 


Road- 
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Ik  Court  of  Appeal  and  Architects ’ 
Drawings. 


E  case  of  Gibbon 
v.  Pease  has  been 
heard  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  as 
reported  in  our 
legal  column,  with 
the  same  result  as 
in  the  original 
trial.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  precedent  of  Ebdy  v. 
M  (Iowan  applies  in  eveiy  case,  whether 
the  building  has  been  carried  out  or  not, 
and  again  refused  to  hear  any  evidence 
from  architects  who  could  have  thrown 
some  light  on  a  matter  on  which  the 
learned  judges  were  obviously  under 
much  and  serious  misapprehension. 

That  Law  and  Justice  are  totally 

distinct  things  we  of  course  all  know, 

or  ought  to  know.  “  I  thought  your 
lordship  was  sitting  there  to  administer 
justice.”  exclaimed  a  disappointed 
counsel  to  Lord  Ellenborongh ;  and 
was  met  by  the  reply — “  Then  you  ought 
to  kn°w  better,  sir  ;  I  am  sitting  here  to 
administer  the  law.”  And  if  judges  are, 
convinced,  on  legal  grounds,  that  a 
particular  precedent  is  the  law,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  they 
,ave  no  choice  but  to  administer  the 
a"  ,  they  are  appointed  for  that  function, 
and  we  cannot  complain  of  them  for 
exercising  it.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
*ogs  of  which  we  think  the  architectural 
profession  have  a  right  to  complain. 
De  is,  that  judges  who  evidently,  from 
eir  own  comments,  are  entirely  unac¬ 


quainted  with  the  nature  of  architecture  or 
with  the  functions  of  the  architect,  should 
nevertheless  refuse  even  to  allow  those 
who  could  explain  these  things  to  them 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  do  so.  It  may  he  said  that  their 
explanation  would  not  alter  the  law. 
No  :  but  it  would  put  a  very  different 
face  on  the  matter.  And  this  considera¬ 
tion  is  connected  with  the  other  com¬ 
plaint  which  Ave  think  architects  have 
a  right  to  make  ;  viz.  :  in  regard  to  the 
contemptuous  spirit  in  which  their  claims 
of  this  kind  are  constantly  treated  in 
courts  of  law.  A  dry  report  of  a  law 
case  does  not  indeed  convey  this  ;  it  is 
only  those  who  are  present  in  court  at 
cases  of  this  kind  who  can  realise  the 
spirit  of  ridicule  in  which  English  courts 
will  meet  claims  from  architects,  the 
motives  and  foundation  of  which  the 
court  does  not  apparently  even  endea¬ 
vour  to  understand.  In  regard  to  the 
Institute,  too,  over  and  over  again  we 
hear  juries  told  pointedly  that  they 
are  at  liberty  to  disregard  th-3  Institute 
recommendations  as  to  professional 
charges.  Of  course  the  Institute  scale 
of  charges  is  not  law — we  all  know  that  ; 
but  why  are  juries  almost  always 
encouraged  to  give  no  weight  to  it  ? 
Surely  th^y  ought  to  be  told  the  contrary. 
The  Institute  of  Architects  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  great  and  honourable 
profession  ;  its  ideas  as  to  a  scale  of 
charges  represent  what  the  leaders  c-f  the 
profession  regard  as  fair  between  architect 
and  client,  and  in  that  sense  they  may 
be  considered  to  be  to  some  extent  in  the 
I  interests  of  the  public  also ;  if  they  I 


support  the  architects’  claims  up  to  a 
certain  point,  they  are  also  a  check  on 
exorbitant  claims,  and  have  actually, 
we  believe,  been  appealed  to  by  clients 
on  that  ground.  Yet  they  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  a  court-  of  law  except 
to  be  ridiculed.  Why  ?  Surely  they 
form  a  reasonable  presumption  on  which 
to  assist  the  judgment  of  a  jury  as  to 
what  is  fair  between  the  parties. 

The  total  misapprehension  of  judges 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  architectural 
profession  was  even  more  pointedly 
illustrated  in  the  appeal  case  than  in  the 
original  trial.  It  seems  to  be  an  idee  fixe 
with  learned  judges  in  this  country  that 
an  architect  is  a  man  who  sells  drawings, 
and  will  not  part  with  them  when  he  has 
been  paid  for  them..  One  of  the  judges 
in  the  present  case  spoke  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  as  constituting  a  chattel,”  the 
property  in  which  passed  to  the 
building  owner  when  he  had  paid  for 
it.  Another  actually  cited  as  a  parallel 
case  that  of  a  portrait  painted  on 
commission,  and  said  that  he  supposed 
if  he  paid  for  the  portrait  it  became  his 
property.  One  learned  judge  said  that 
he  “  could  not  see  what  interest  the 
architect  had  in  the  plans.”  WelL  if  the 
defendants’  witnesses  had  been  allowed 
to  give  evidence,  the  judges  would  perhaps 
have  learned  what  interest  the  architect 
has  in  them.  Then  another  judge  asked 
“  what  would  happen  if  the  building- 
owner  wished  to  discover  where  the 
drains  were  laid  ?  ”  On  this  point, 
which  was  perhaps  unexpected,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  does  not  seem 
to  have-  been  properly  informed,  as 
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ho  merely  replied  that  he  supposed  the 
building-owner  could  ask  the  architect  to 
let  him  inspect  the  plans.  There  comes 
again  the  mischief  of  not  hearing  evidence ; 
if  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  that  question  to  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  the  court 
would  have  learned  that  it  is  the  usual 
custom  to  supply  the  building-owner 
with  a  plan  Gf  the  drains.  But  when 
the  judges  on  the  bench  hold  and  express 
such  really  absurd  misconceptions  as  to 
an  architect’s  work  and  as  to  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  the  drawings,  and  decline 
any  information  which  might  set  the 
matter  in  its  true  light,  the  case  is  of 
course  hopeless. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  the 
wording  of  the  Institute  document  as  to 
professional  charges  is  most  unfortunate, 
and  very  much  increases  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  subject.  By  separately 
mentioning,  in  their  Clause  5,  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  specification  as  representing  the 
value  of  half  the  architect’s  commission, 
they  have  to  all  appearance,  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  implied  that  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  imply,  viz.,  that  the 
architect  is  paid  for  making  drawings. 
We. know  that  this  was  not  the  intention, 
but  the  wording  would  convey  to  most 
people  that  it  was.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  consequence  of  that  unfortunate 
piece  of  drafting.  We  do  not  undertake 
here,  of  course,  to  expound  the  law,  but 
we  are  informed  on  good  legal  authority 
that  if  the  Professional  Charges  codex  had 
merely  mentioned  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
as  the  proper  architect’s  commission  on 
a  building,  making  the  commission 
“  indivisible,”  without  attempting  to 
divide  up  his  work  into  drawing  and 
superintendence,  the  legal  result  would 
have  been  that  a  client  who  had  given  a 
commission  to  an  architect  for  a  building 
and  then  abandoned  it  would  have  been 
liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  No  architect,  we  should  hope, 
would  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  to  make  the  whole  charge,  but  he 
would  have  had  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
no  question  about  drawings  need  have 
arisen  ;  so  that  in  the  drafting  of  this 
unfortunate  clause  the  Institute  has 
really  been  acting  against  its  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  profession. 

After  the  experience  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  it  would  no  doubt  be  waste  of 
time  and  money  for  the  defendant  in  the 
case  to  take  it  to  the  House  of  Lords 
under  present  circumstances  at  any 
rate.  It  now  rests  with  the  Institute  of 
Architects  to  take  up  the  quest! 
seriously,  and  with  the  determination 
to  see  it  through,  and  not  to  rest  until 
the  law  is  altered.  And  the  first  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  thoroughly  revise 
the  wording  of  their  document  as  to  pro 
fessional  charges,  so  as  to  put  it  on  £ 
more  logical  footing.  After  that,  thev 
should  endeavour  to  procure  legal  recogni 
tion  of  it,  and  get  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 
wiped  out.  It  is  that  unfortunate  pre¬ 
cedent,  now  interpreted ,  in  a  totally 
unexpected  fashion,  which  forms  the 
real  stumbling-block,  and  the  Institute 
ought  to  make  up  their  minds  to  get  it 
reversed,  and  not  rest  till  they  have 
done  so. 

The  Whistles  Exhibition.— It  is  announced 
that  the  Whistler  Exhibition  at  the  New 
Gallery  is  to  remain  open  till  the  15th  inst. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  : 
THE  INSTITUTE’S  NEW  SCHEME. 
By  John  Honeyman,  LL.D.,  R.S.A. 

HE  architect,  like  the  naval 
officer,  now  realises  that  the 
course  of  instruction  to  qualify 


for  successfully  engaging  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  which  answered  its  purpose 
fairly  well  sixty  years  ago,  is  now  out-of- 
date  and  inadequate.  The  Admiralty 
has  decreed  that  a  radical  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  instruction  of  naval  cadets, 
and  that  the  time  up  till  recently  occupied 
in  learning  and  practising  the  duties  of  a 
seaman  in  a  full-rigged  ship  shall  be 
turned  to  better  account  by  substituting 
instruction  in  the  multifarious  duties 
which  may  devolve  on  members  of  the 
crew  of  a  modern  sailless  battleship.  The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
not  gone  so  far.  It  sees  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  young  architect  must 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  several  special 
developments  of  science  and  art,  but  it  is 
apparently  unwilling  to  give  up  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  apprenticeship  and 
to  devote  the  time  which  that  necessarily 
absorbs  to  better  purpose.  It  seems 
unable  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  a 
young  man  can  find  time  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  and  concurrently  to  spend 
a  number  of  hours  daily  in  acquiring  the 
technical  instruction  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable.  And  so  it  comes 
about  that  in  the  suggested  course  of 
instruction  which  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  on  February  20  nothing  is 
said  about  the  substitution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  course  for  an  apprenticeship,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  so  much  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  remains  that  an  architect  would  be 
justified  in  asking  the  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  of  a  youth  who  came  to  him  for 
instruction  for  a  premium 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this 
sort  of  apprenticeship  is  to  be  carried  on 
concurrently  with  the  other  instruction, 
as  there  is  a  recommendation  that  only  a 
part  of  one  year  and  the  whole  of  another 
is  to  be  the  length  of  the  student’s  service 
in  an  architect’s  office.  The  proposed 
scheme  is  much  in  advance  of  anything 
that  has  been  hitherto  suggested.  Barring 
this  attempted  retention  of  an  apprentice¬ 
ship,  it  is  a  commonscnse  adaptation  of 
the  course  of  instruction  to  the  altered 
circumstances.  An  apprenticeship  last¬ 
ing  five  years  was  not  too  prolonged  to 
serve  its  purpose,  but  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  this  can,  with  any  practical  result,  be 
condensed  into  a  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
proposed  apprenticeship  the  pupil  has 
practically  become  qualified  to  act  as  a 
draughtsman  without  the  aid  of  the 
architectural  master  at  all.  He  is — if  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  tuition  which 
he  is  recommended  to  obtain  during  the 
preceding  three  years — very  much  better 
qualified  to  be  regarded  as  a  draughts¬ 
man  than  anyone  who,  under  the  old 
system,  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
five  years.  To  suggest  that,  qualified  in 
this  way,  he  is  only  beginning  his  appren 
ticeship,  either  of  one  or  two  years,  if 
ridiculous,  and  certainly  shows  little 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  course  of 
study  recommended  ;  and  to  suggest  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  parents  and  guar 
dians  might  reasonably  expect  some 


modification  of  tho  usual  premiums  is 
simply  amusing.  There  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  asking  or  accepting  a  premium, 
as  there  is  no  longer  an  apprenticeship. 
That  method  of  teaching  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  another,  which  the  Education 
Board  of  the  Institute  and  the  majority 
of  architects  believe  to  be  superior.  But 
the  collateral  consequences  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  must  be  frankly  accepted,  and 
one  of  these  clearly  is  the  abolition  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  placing  of  the 
practising  architect  exactly  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  student  as  the  teacher  of 
building  construction  or  any  of  the  other 
teachers  under  whom  he  studies. 

Suppose  the  course  extends  over  five 
years.  During  the  first  three  and  a  half 
years  the  student  has  to  pay  his  in¬ 
structors,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  during 
part  of  the  fourth  and  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  he  should  do  the  same.  He  should 
iay  the  architect  who  receives  him  into 
lis  office  the  value  of  the  instruction  he 
gets,  and,  as  an  accomplished  draughts¬ 
man,  he  can  do  this,  and  give  this  last 
teacher  a  much  higher  rate  of  remunera¬ 
tion  than  he  has  given  any  of  the  otheis,  : 
simply  by  serving  him  gratuitously  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Under  the  old  system  an  apprentice  was 
worse  than  useless  for  several  years,  and 
his  peried  of  usefulness  hardly  made  up 
for  this,  and  hence  there  was  some  excuse 
for  requiring  a  premium  to  make  up  the 
deficiency ;  but  there  never  was,  and 
hereafter  there  never  can  be,  any  excuse 
for  the  Pecksniffian  practice— still  not 
uncommon — of  an  architect  taking  half  a 
dozen  pupils  or  more  at  a  time,  and  j 
premiums  with  each  of  them,  to  do  his 
work  gratuitously. 

The  result  of  the  change  in  the  system 
of  education  suggested  by  the  Institute,  if 
the  true  position  of  the  architect  is 
•ccognised,  will  be  that  every  architect 
will  be  obliged  to  employ  a  sufficient 
staff  to  do  his  work  without  depending  on 
apprentices. 

The  Institute’s  wise  recommendation 
that  during  tho  first  two  years  of  the 
course  the  student  should  not  serve  in 
an  office  is  one  which  anyone  who  takes* 
real  interest  in  technical  education  mus 
readily  endorse.  In  this  respect  t  o 
present  state  of  matters  is  about  as  baa 
as  can  be.  In  regard  to  architecture,  at 
all  events,  ever  since  the  Institute  dec 
that  qualifying  examinations  were  o 
compulsory,  there  has  been  an  at  p 
to  combine  two  systems  which  are  1 
concilable,  resulting  in  a  great  waste 
energy.  The  figment  of  a  five  ^ 
apprenticeship  is  maintained,  t h  * 
spending  his  valuable  time  in  ie  (| 
from  9  till  5.30  or  6  in  what  any  M \ 
gent  message  bo.y  would  learn  o  • 
few  months:  copying  letters,  filing ,  ‘ 
and  catalogues,  going  me^agys,  h  d 

the  ring  end  of  measuring, tapes,  trac  g 

plans,  helping  to  print  tracings, 
sheets,  printing  titles. 

self  generally  useful,  even  to  tl 

cf  his  master’s  I«!™n,eaU.  „ 
station!*  All  these things,  no  doubt.  ^ 
more  easily  learned  at  six  ^ 

twenty,  but  as  they  are  not  “"“Tjurt 
by  even  a  pretence  of  tuition  0  P 
of  the  master,  it  would  be  interest."!! 

•  We  presume  Mr.  Bone,in»» 
though  So  certainly  never  kM»  01 
I  ED. 
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know  what  anyone  in  favour  of  tlie 
present  system  has  to  say.  about  the 
relative  value  of  time  spent  in  that  way 
and  the  same  time  spent  with  competent 
teachers  in  the  School  of  Art  and  the 
lecture-rooms  of  a  technical  college.  It 
is  high  time  we  understood  that  one  or 
other  must  be  given  up,  and  that  the 
hours  of  obligatory  work  must  be 
restricted  to  a  reasonable  number  each 
day.  At  present,  a  young  man  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  all  the  work  of  an  apprentice 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  work  to 
qualify  him  for  the  Institute’s  examina¬ 
tions.'  Attempting  to  do  this,  the  usual 
daily  routine  is  something  like  this  :  He 
gets  up  at  5.30  to  do  some  work  for  his 
class,  which  has  to  be  done  at  home  ;  he 
breakfasts  hurriedly  at  8,  and  goes  off 
to  his  office  for  the  day,  where  he  remains 
(except  during  lunch)  till  half-past  five  ; 
then,  to  get  to  his  class  at  college,  he  must 
dine  hurriedly  at  6  and  go  off  imme¬ 
diately,  not  to  return  till  ten — some¬ 
times  later;  He  has  absolutely  no 
leisure  to  cultivate  science,  art,  or 
literature,  or  even  social  frivolities,  which 
would  only  do  him  good — it  has  all  been 
wasted  during  the  day.  In  my  opinion, 
the  daily  time  to  be  devoted  to  obli¬ 
gatory  work  should  not  exceed  nine  hours 
during  the  whole  of  the  student’s  pre¬ 
scribed  course.  The  earnest  student  will 
devote  more  time  than  that  to  study,  but 
he  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  so.  He 
has  many  things  to  learn  before  he  is 
twenty-one  besides  his  profession.  So 
has  every  man ;  but  we  seniors  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  fact.  Let  us,  then,  be 
content  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  and  to 
do  it  well,  even  if  it  should  add  another 
year  to  the  full  course. 

I  shall  only  refer  at  present  to  one  other 
matter,  regarding  which  we  at  present 
greatly  err,  namely,  as  to  the  time  the 
student  should  have  at  his  own  disposal 
as  holiday.  The  student  of  the  present 
day,  as  i  have  described  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  hard  winter’s  work,  gets — 
besides  the  usual  public  holidays — only 
one  fortnight  in  the  twelve  months  !  He 
works  all  the  year  without  getting  any 
remuneration,  and  is  thought  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  favoured  if  he  gets  one  fortnight 
to  himself.  Now  in  no  profession  can  a 
lengthened  holiday  be  turned  to  better 
account  as  a  means  of  education  than  in 
architecture.  The  student  ought  to  have 
not  only  enough  of  time  for  recreation, 
but  also  for  sketching  and  measuring  and 
visiting  interesting  localities ;  and  the 
higher  he  rises  in  his  course  of  study  the 
iuore  time  should  he  get  for  engaging  in 
work  of  this  kind,  as  he  is  then  better 
qualified  to  make  good  use  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  at  an  earlier  stage.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  venture  to  recommend  that  while  a 
student  in  his  first  year  should  have  a 
month.  the  student  in  his  last  year  (in  an 
architect’s  office)  should  have  two,  a 
graduated  scale  between  the  two 
extremes  being  applicable  to  each  inter¬ 
ring  stage. 

doubt  it  will  be  said  that  under 
uc  conditions  as  I  have  sketched  young 
men  would  waste  their  time  with  cricket, 
?• '  u  ’  ^ut  the  student  applies 
jse  t  diligently  to  his  work  nine  hours 
ai  y,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  devote  himself 
ro  these  and  other  pastimes  in  moderation, 
w  rl  j6  ^etter  wan  and  archi- 
1 11  be  does  so.  The  risk  with  any  man 


likely  to  rise  in  his  profession  is  that  he 
will  work  too  hard.  As  it  has  ever  been, 
and  must  continue  even  in  these  days  of 
higher  education,  the  issue  will  depend 
on  the  natural  endowments  and  conduct 
of  the  individual.  The  best  and  most 
abundant  educational  advantages  will 
never  convert  a  fool  into  an  architect 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  paper,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  anything  said  about 
the  Institute’s  examinations,  so  that  the 
qualifications  for  Associateship  would 
remain  unchanged.  The  scheme  sug¬ 
gested  was,  of  course,  intended  for  the 
whole  profession,  leaving  different  asso¬ 
ciations  free  to  make  what  rules  they 
chose  for  admission  to  their  membership ; 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  But  it  might 
have  been  well  had  the  details  of  the 
course  been  a  little  more  filled  up  by  some 
reference  to  what  the  student  should  do 
during  the  first  and  second  summers  of 
his  course,  when  classes  are  discontinued; 
I  will  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  on 
this  point.  During  the  first  summer  I 
think  the  very  best  thing  the  student 
could  do  would  be  to  go  into  the  counting- 
house  of  a  merchant  or  accountant,  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  advantages  of  punc¬ 
tuality  and  orderliness — the  immense 
importance  of  the  economy  of  time  and 
trouble  which  results  from  having  “  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place.”  This  is  a  branch  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  instruction  which  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  ought  to  be  embraced  in 
any  complete  course  of  instruction. 
During  the  second  summer  he  should  go 
into  a  surveyor’s  office,  so  as  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  quantity 
surveying  and  specifications.  Lastly, 
during  the  fourth  year — summer  and 
winter — the  student’s  time  should  be 
equally  divided  (keeping  the  nine  hours’ 
limit  constantly  in  view)  between  work 
in  an  office  and  the  higher  artistic 
branches  of  his  academical  course.  He 
should  give  four  and  a  half  hours,  and  no 
more,  to  office  work,  and  the  same  time 
(and  as  much  more  as  he  pleases)  to  the 
other.  It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that 
a  practising  architect  would  not  take  a 
draughtsman  into  his  employment  who 
would  only  work  half  time,  but  two  things 
are  to  be  remembered  here — first,  that  the 
architect  has  in  his  employment  a  suffi¬ 
cient  staff  to  do  his  work  without  the  aid 
of  pupils  ;  and,  second,  that  the  student 
does  not  ask  employment  as  a  draughts¬ 
man,  but  as  a  pupil  willing  to  pay  for  his 
instruction.  He  is — or  should  be,  if  he  is 
ever  to  be — an  accomplished  draughts¬ 
man,  and  giving  his  half-time  services  to 
an  architect  for  nothing  he  actually  pays 
three  or  four  times  higher  fees  than  he 
has  paid  any  of  his  other  instructors. 

During  the  fifth  year  the  young  man 
should  devote  his  whole  time  to  office 
work,  still  to  some  extent  in  the  capacity 
of  pupil,  but  to  so  small  an  extent  that, 
in  common  fairness,  he  ought  to  receive 
a  restricted  salary  in  proportion  to  his 
worth. 

This  is  all  so  inconsistent  with  the 
established  order  of  things — which  people 
are  prone  to  forget  has,  by  their  own  act, 
been  overturned — that  it  will  very  likely 
be  said,  “  What  architect  in  large 
practice,  besieged  by  importunate  would- 


be  improvers,  would  take  young  men  into 
his  office  on  such  terms  as  these  ?  ”  If 
they  really  have  the  interest  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  fill  their  places 
by-and-bv  which  they  profess  to  have, 
they  will  be  glad  to  do  so  ;  and  if  not,  I 
can  assure  my  young  friends  that  it  will 
be  of  very  little  consequence  to  them,  for 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  learn  the 
routine  work  of  an  office,  and  the  duties 
which  will  devolve  upon  them  when  they 
start  for  themselves,  in  a  small  than  in  a 
large  establishment.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  preferably,  an  office  where  not 
more  than  one  draughtsman  is  kept,  and 
where  they  will  be  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  head.  A  youth  will 
get  very  little  insight  into  such  matters 
in  an  office  where  a  secretary,  book¬ 
keeper,  typist,  porter,  etc.,  ‘  are  all 
employed.  The  beginner  must  learn  at 
first  to  be  an  architect  and  all  these 
besides,  and  he  will  learn  that  best  from 
one  who  has  successfully  accomplished 
the  task  himself.  But  it  is  of  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  young'man  that  he  should  see  and 
be  influenced  by  the  work  done  in  the 
office  of  a  great  master.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  worst  thing  possible  for 
him  as  an  artist  to  have  his  taste  twisted 
in  any  direction.  There  is  no  endow¬ 
ment  he  possesses  which  is  so  precious  as 
originality.  If  as  an  artist  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  any  noble  work,  if  he  would  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  career  realise  the 
inspiring  truth  of  the  adage,  Labor  ipse 
voluptas,  let  him  rely  upon  himself  alone 
and  do  his  best — let  him  cherish  origin¬ 
ality,  breadth,  and  truth;] 

- - 

NOTES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  possi- 
HphU«?r  bility  that,  after  all,  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Assuan  dam 
may  not  be  carried  into  effect.  As  the 
result  of  an  inspection  extending  over- 
some  fourteen  days,  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  has  recommended  that  a  masonry 
apron  should  be  built  in  front  of  the  down¬ 
stream  face  of  the  dam  to  prevent  the 
serious  scouring  away  of  the  river  bed  by 
the  large  volumes  of  water  passing 
through  the  sluices.  The  completion  of 
this  work  will  occupy  quite  two  years, 
and  until  it  has  been  done  it  would  be 
extremely  inadvisable  to  attempt  the 
raising  of  the  dam.  If  this  were  all,  we 
should  have  no  hope  of  anything  but  a 
postponement  of  an  untoward  event.  But 
it  happens  that  since  the  elevation  of  the 
masonry  was  decided  to  be  quite  feasible, 
mathematicians  have  evolved  a  new 
theory — or  more  correctly  have  developed 
an  existing  theory — as  to  the  stresses 
upon  masonry  dams,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  application  of  this  to  the  Assuan 
dam  may  show  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  the  water  level  in  the  reser¬ 
voir  without  unduly  reducing  the  large 
factor  of  safety  essential  in  the  case  of  so 
important  a  structure.  A  very  ample 
margin  was  allowed  in  the  final  designs, 
but  if  investigation  should  prove  that  the 
latest  theory  is  applicable  to  this  dam, 
the  actual  factor  of  safety  will  evidently 
be  such  as  to  preclude  the  storage  of  more 
water  at  Assuan.  In  that  event,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  a  second  reservoir 
will  be  established  upon  some  other' site. 
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and  that  Phil  as  will  be  spared  further 
submersion. 


The  partial  removal  of  the 
Posh? KSn.  final  barrier  of  any  import- 
ance  to  an  Imperial  Penny 
Post  deserves  passing  notice.  From 
April  1  the  postage  on  £  oz.  letters  for 
Australia  will  be  reduced  from  2£d.  to  Id., 
and  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  and  his  fellow 
reformers  will  rejoice.  Our  Common¬ 
wealth  friends  themselves,  however,  only 
get  a  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  on  letters 
sent  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  fall  in  line  with  their  New 
Zealand  brethren,  and  come  down  to  the 
popular  penny.  They  will  hardly  rest 
content  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  we  do  for 
thejsame  service,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
revenue  which  a  further  reduction  would 
involve.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was 
inserted  in  1897-8,  and  it  will  probably 
not  be  long  before  it  is  finally  driven  home, 
and  Imperial  Penny  Postage  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact— marred  by  no 
exceptions. _ _ 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
^Proposal.4  one  of  the  class  of  brilliant 

literary  men  who  think  they 
understand  everything,  has  proposed  in 
a  letter  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  to 
find  a  house  for  the  London  County 
Council  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
ceding  to  them  Somerset  House,  with  the 
suggestion  that  “  an  adequate^hall  could 
be  raised  in  the  great  square.”  That  a 
building  for  the  convenient  carrying  on 
of  the  work  of  the  County  Council  would 
have  to  be  specially  and  carefully  planned 
for  that  purpose  is  a  detail  that  evidently 
does  not  occur  to  the  literary  mind  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  any  man 
who  professed  to  take  an  interest  in  art 
would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposaHto^ruin  the  effect  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle^  of  Somerset  House  by  erecting 
a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  it.  And 
what  about  light  and  ventilation  ? 

_  ^  Having  acquired  the  lease- 

(old)  Bank,’ &  hold  interest  in  Nos.  56-60, 
strand.  gtrand,  for  a  premium  of 
8,000?.  and  a  net  rental  of  2,485?.  per 
annum,  the  London  County  Council  will 
adapt  the  premises  for  the  purposes  of 
their  staff,  and  rearrange  the  ground 
floor  for  conversion  into  shops,  lhe 
north  portion  of  the  block  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Burse  of  Britain,  commonly 
known  as  the  New  Exchange,  built  in 
1608-9  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  site 
of  the  stabling  and  some  outhouses  of 
the  “  inn  ”  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham. 
In  1761  Thomas  Courts  became  a  partner 
of  his  brother  James,  whom  George 
Campbell,  goldsmith  and  banker,  had 
taken  into  partnership  at  his  banking- 
house,  by  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crowns, 
in  the  Strand.  Robert  and  James  Adam 
rebuilt  the  banking-house  (with  a  subway 
to  the  strong-rooms  on  the  south  side 
of  William-street,  Adelphi),  which 
Thomas  Courts  occupied  as  his  resi 
dence  during  many  years  before  his  de¬ 
cease  in  1822.  At  the  time  of  the *  build- 
in*  of  the  Adelphi  he  stipulated  with 
Robert  Adam  for  the  diminished  height 
of  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  John- 
street  and  for  the  laying-out  of  Robert- 
street  in  order  that  he  might  continue 


to  enjoy  the  prospect  from  his  drawing¬ 
room  across  the  river  and  the  view 
beyond.  In  1799  he  obtained  an  Act 
“  to  make  a  communication  between 
his  buildings  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
William-street  ...  by  a  covered 
passage  to  be  built  over  the  said  street. 
On  E.  Waters’s  survey  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields,  1799.  is  plotted 
the  Baptist  Chapel  at  the  angle,  south¬ 
east,  of  William  and  James  streets.  That 
building,  still  known  as.  “  the  chapel, 
was  incorporated  in  the  banking-house 
some  years  ago,  the  congregation  migrat¬ 
ing  to  Hackney.  In  1838-9  some  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  were  carried 
out  by  Thomas  Hopper  for  the  firm  who, 
in  June,  1892,  -were  reconstituted  as 
Courts  &  Co. 

_. ,  .  ,  An  appeal  is  made  to  the 
chapel,  public  on  behalf  of  the 
Lincolnshire.  ckapei  at  Kirkstead,  which 
formed  the  Capella  Extra  Portas  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey,  near  Tattershall,  and 
in  that  respect  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
after  its  kind  that  now  remain  in  our 
country.  It  appears  that  the  chapel, 
which  is  extra-parochial  and  a  donative, 
belongs  to  the  vicar  of  Appleby  Rectory 
in  Leicestershire,  who  executed  some 
repairs  a  few  years  ago,  and,  it  is  stated, 
is  willing  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  building 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation  provided 
the  purchase  extends  to  the  entire 
estate  of  about  1,500  acres  of  fen  land, 
together  with  its  farms,  cottages,  and 
other  buildings.  The  Abbey,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  founded  at 
Kirkstead  ''in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
Xllth  century  by  Hugh  Fitz-Eudo, 
surnamed  le  Breton,  and  subsequently 
became  the  parish  churchy  of  the  village, 
constituting  a  “  peculiar  ”  in  the  private 
possession  of  the  owners  of  the  estate. 
The  Capella  Extra  Portas  was  built,  it  is 
believed,  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Tatshall  in  or 
about  1140.  It  measures  42£  ft.  by 
194  ft.,  and  consists  of  three  bays  ;  the 
weight  of  the  vaulted  roof  threatens  the 
walls  with  destruction  unless  measures 
are  promptly  taken  to  avert  disaster. 


Messrs.  Carfax  &  Co.  have 
XhGaUerv?X  opened  their  new  premises 
at  20,  Burv-street,  St. 
James’s  (which  are  got  up  in  a  very 
aesthetic  style),  with  an  exhibition  of 
water-colours  by  Mr.  Sargent.  These 
are  really  only  sketches,  in  a  very  broad 
ahd  rough  manner — an  artist’s  memo¬ 
randa,  they  might  be  called  ;  but  they 
are  interesting  both  from  their  remark¬ 
able  qualities  of  colour  and  for  the  power 
which  they  show  of  rapidly  seizing  the 
momentary  action  of  a  figure,  in  those  in 
which  figures  are  introduced.  We  see  this 
in  “  The  Grand  Canal  ”  (24),  where  the 
roughly-sketched  figure  of  the  gondolier 
is  in  such  energetic  action  ;  in  the  groups 
of  Spanish  soldiers  (44,  45),  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  forward  action  of 
the  Colleoni  statue  is  indicated  (6). 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  sketches  of 
buildings,  chiefly  in  and  about  Venice, 
and  these  are  full  of  colour  and  light. 
There  is  also  exhibited  a  life-size  portrait 
cf  a  lady,  which  looks  as  if  the  size  of  the 
head  and  the  length  of  the  nose  had  been 
purposely  exaggerated  in  a  spirit  of 
mischief  ;  it  is  not  in  any  respect  a  work 
to  add  to  the  painter’s  reputation. 
His  remarkable  nude  study  of  a  bronzed 


Egyptian  girl  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator  (of  which  we  have  seen  more 
than  one  reproduction  in  art  publica¬ 
tions)  is  very  fine,  but  too  large  for  the 
room.  The  small  gallery  is  very  well 
lighted,  but  its  dimensions  only  render 
it  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  small 
works  ;  a  life-size  figure  is  out  of  scale 
there. _ 

The  series  *  of  “  Water- 
ThGaife°ry?rn  cc'l0 1118  °f  England  and  South 

Wales,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis, 
now  on  view  at  the  Modern  Gallery, 
is  to  our  mind  the  most  satisfying' 
collection  of  works  which  we  have  seen 
there  since  the  gallery  re -opened  at  its  new 
premises.  They  are  but  small  drawings,, 
but  they  are  in  a  fine  and  true  water¬ 
colour  style  and  show  real  feeling  for 
the  effect  and  the  sentiment  of  landscape. 
“Stormy  Sky,  St.  David’s”;  “Penrice 
on  the  Hill”;  “Blown  Sand,  Oxwich 
Bay  ”  ;  and  “  St.  David’s  ”  (Nos.  3  to 
6)  are  all  fine  in  colour  and  effect.  There 
is  a  larger  and  powerfully  treated  view 
of  “  Durham  ”  (29),  red  ‘in  the  western 
sunlight  above  its  foreground  of  foliage ; 
“  The  Valley  of  the1  Jed  Water,”  next  to 
it,  is  also  very  good  ;  and  a  very  slightly 
executed  sketch,  “  On  the  Sussex 

Downs  ”  (31),  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  collection  for  truth  of  colour  and 
effect. 

...  The  Exhibition  of  the 

British0  Society  of  British  Artists, 

Arti8ts-  at  the  Gallery  in  Suffolk- 

street,  is  a  better  one  than  some  that  we 
have  seen  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
of  uninteresting  and  mediocre  work,  but 
there  is  a  larger  number  than  usual  of 
pictures  which  one  can  look  at  with  some 
interest.  Among  these  Mr.  Muirheads 
“  Clearing  :  after  a  Storm  on  the  French 
Frontier  ”  (17),  though  rather  too  dark 
and  rather  too  much  like  an  imitation  or 
an  older  school  of  painting,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  powerful :  and  Mr.  Foottet,  m  is 
impressionist  picture  “The  Barge, 
light  ”  (22)  lias  chosen  a  subject  that 
suits  that  style  of  treatment-much  mom 
so  than  his  Pastoral  in  another  room, 
which  looks  like  a  picture  eieeuted  m 

worsted  work.  “  An  Idyll  I"1  1 
(27)  by  Mr.  Palin,  merits  notice,  though 
it  reminds  one  that  Fantin-Latour  and 
Henner  have  done  the  same  thing  much 
better.  Mr.  Val  Davis’s  small  petm 
“  The  End  of  the  Village  (65) »  »  »•¥ 
pleasing  though  unassuming  1  ., 

scape  ;  also  Mrs.  Merritt  s  The  Dorn 
(77).  Mr.  Bex  Vieat  Cole  s  largo  wood 
land  landscape  “  M  harfectale  ^ 
lands  ”  (84),  which  is  not  unassuming  ^ 
rather  pretentious.  Is  D['[r  ,  i  „ith 
effort  at  a  difficult  effect  tr 
considerable  power.  In  Mr.  •  , 

“The  Bridge”  (193)  W  can  trace  ^ 
not  unpleasantly,  the  !  J  ,t 

Sidaner.  The  water-coto^“  , 

this  exhibition,  maintains  g  -  , 

level  than  the  oils,  and  include  4 
many  pleasing  works. 


The  coUection  of  drawing' 

Drawinss  by  mostly  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Corbould.  mostly  .^h >S  »° 


view  at  the  Quest 

street,  belongs  to  the  class  „  an(j 

“  exhibitions  of  ^X^t 

one  knows  that  under  that  title  o 
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jot  look  for  anything  expressing  the 
serious  or  poetic  side  of  art.  But  it  is 
an  exhibition  which  gives  one  the  land  of 
satisfaction  arising  from  work  which  is 
thoroughly  good  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Cor- 
bould  knows  the  horse  and  the  huntsman 
and  the  hunting  lady  in  every  line,  and 
perhaps  the  horse  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  The  admirable  way  in 
which  horses  are  drawn  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  the  truth  with  which  their 
action  is  indicated,  are  really  remarkable, 
and  the  designs  are  in  this  sense  full  of 
variety  We  may  call  attention  especi- 
allv  to  the  excellent  drawing,  in  the 
small  oil-painting  numbered  9,  of  the  foal 
capering  and  foreshortened.  There  is  of 
course  li  great  deal  of  humour  in  the 
subjects  of  many  of  the  drawings,  and  the 
incidents  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate, 
but  this  is  something  beside  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  artistic  element.  There 
are  others  in  which  the  humour  is  in  the 
drawing  itself  and  not  in  the  title ;  witness 
“Selling  a  Horse  ”  (24);  the  expression 
of  the  dealer  is  delightful. 

Mr.  James’s  At  bhe  Dutch  Gallery  in 
Flower-  Grafton-street  there  is  a 

Paintings.  copectfon  0f  paintings  of 

flowers  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  James,  which 
show  a  great  deal  of  power  and  brilliancy 
in  colour,  and  effective  grouping  of 
flowers  in  the  form  of  Still  Life  pictures. 
It  is,  however,  colour  and  arrangement 
only,  not  much  of  the  texture  or  structure 
being  indicated.  This  is  particularly 
observable  in  the  drawing  of  “  Nastur¬ 
tiums”  (49).  The  special  character  of 
the  nasturtium  leaf  is  derived  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  circular  leaf 
with  a  central  point  oiit  of  the  centre  so 
to  speak  (like  the  focus  of  an  ellipse),  and 
the  ribs  which  form  the  leaf  structure 
radiating  from  it.  All  this  is  omitted  in 
the  drawing,  where  the  leaf  shows  only  as 
a  green  circle.  That  is  hardly  the  way  to 
paint  a  leaf — to  give  its  colour  only 
and  leave  out  the  most  essential  point  in 
its  design. 


Mr,  At  Mr.  Dunthorne’s  gallery 
in  Vigo-street  there  is  a 
I  a  'r5'  collection  of  “  Studies  of 
I  Birds  in  Water-colour,”  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
I  Bodge,  which  is  well  worth  seeing, 
f  They  are  simply  paintings  of  birds,  with 
*  very  slight  indications  of  landscape ;  but 
the  birds  are  finished  with  the  greatest 
'  brilliancy  and  delicacy,  and  form  quite 
an  ornithological  study.  Among  those 
I  that  are  particularly  worth  mention  are 
I  that  of  a  “  Sea-Eagle  ”  (1)  represented  fly¬ 
ing  high  in  the  air;  a  “Golden  Eagle” 
I  (b)  that  “  grasps  the  crag  with  crooked 
hands ”;  “The  Sparrow  Hawk”  (17); 

Sea-Eagles  ”  (37),  with  their  wings 
I  spread  out  to  dry ;  “  Waxwings  ” 
(Kl) ;  and  “  Wigeon  ”  (52— so  in  the 
catalogue,  but  we  should  say  “widgeon” 
It  t  correc^  spelling).  The  plumage 
I  *e ,  nearest  bird  in  this  drawing  is  an 
admirable  bit  of  minute  finish,  and  the 
"hole  collection  shows  most  conscientious 
workmanship. 


Poobhotse  Extension,  Dunfermline.— Bui 
thp  lPfra,  '10ns  ,whl  shortly  be  commenced 
ar  n  °p s  to  the  Combination  Poorhoi 

LSS/j11?6;  The  additions  will  cost, 
“^.between  8.000Z.  and  9,0002.  T1 
oL?lfinCTally  of  two  °ew  blocks  to  1 
£rff,north  <?f  the  present  buildings.  Ii 

Pared  the  plm.'^’  Dunfermlme>  ,has  P 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  EXHIBITION,  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

Remembebing  that  we  have  recently  had  two 
other  motor  vehicle  shows,  the  promoters  of  the 
annual  Automobile  Exhibition  held  last  week 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  have  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  attained.  Indeed,  in  the 
fact  that  the  hall  was  well  filled  in  almost  every 
part  we  find  one  more  proof  of  the  substantial 
progress  made  by  the  motor  industry  in  Great 
Britain. 

Some  of  the  leading  makers  were  not  repre¬ 
sented,  owing  to  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  to 
the  holding  of  more  than  one  annual  exhibition 
of  the  kind  in  or  near  the  Metropolis,  but  the 
exhibits  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  give  visitors  an  excellent  idea  of  the  vehicles 
and  accessories  now  being  made  in  this  country. 
In  the  following  notes  we  deal  chiefly  with  heavy 
motor  vans,  some  of  which  were  to  he  found  in 
the  great  hall  and  the  remainder  in  the  adjoining 
minor  hall. 

Passing  along  the  northern  wall  of  the  building 
we  came  first  to  the  stand  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Ironwork  Co.,  who  exhibited  a  5-ton  steam 
waggon,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  “  three- 
point  ”  contact  system,  permitting  the  wheels 
at  one  side  to  pass  successively  over  an  obstacle 
without  causing  the  severe  twisting  strain  that 
happens  in  the  case  of  rigidly-built  frames. 
Closely  adjoining  was  a  4-ton  steam  lorry  made 
by  the  Thames  Ironworks  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Co.  at  their  Greenwich  works. 
This  lorry  is  of  the  present  year’s  design,  and  is 
provided  with  a  locomotive  type  boiler  and  a 
compound  horizontal  self -oiling  engine  entirely 
inclosed.  The  same  firm  also  showed  a  petrol 
delivery  van  with  two-cylinder  motor  and 
solid  rubber-tyred  wheels.  Messrs.  John 
Stewart  &  Son,  of  Blackwall  Ironworks, 
exhibited  a  steam  lorry  which  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  waggon  by  the  addition  of  a 
suitable  body,  and  is  capable  of  drawing  two 
tons  on  a  trailer  in  addition  to  six  tons  on  the 
platform.  The  special  features  of  this  design 
are  exceptional  simplicity  and  an  ingenious 
elastic  spring  drive,  neutralising  the  shocks  on 
the  gearing,  engine,  and  frame  generally.  The 
boiler  is  of  the  vertical  fire  tube  type,  working 
at  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  motive  power  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  long  stroke  engine  of  the  compound 
link  motion  type,  but  high  pressure  steam  can 
be  admitted  to  both  cylinders  when  required  for 
starting  purposes  and  hill  climbing.  All  the 
foregoing  vehicles  are  of  quite  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  and,  being  made  in  London,  should 
commend  themselves  for  use  in  the  Metropolis, 
owing  to  the  ready  accessibility  of  the  makers’ 
works  for  repairs  or  renewals.  A  very  handy 
little  traction  was  exhibited  on  the  next  stand  by 
Messrs.  W.  Foster  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln.  For  many 
purposes  a  tractor  of  this  kind  should  be  found 
extremely  useful.  The  example  now  in  question 
is  capable  of  hauling  loads  up  to  eight  tons  at  a 
speed  not  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  special  arrangement  of  water  tanks 
to  enable  long  journeys  to  be  undertaken,  and 
any  type  of  existing  vehicle  can  be  attached  as 
a  trailer.  The  machine  is  also  fitted  with  a 
drum  and  rope  for  use  as  a  portable  winding 
engine.  The  Bristol  Waggon  and  Carriage 
Works  Co.  had  on  view  a  5-ton  steam  waggon 
with  tipping  body,  and  fitted  with  horizontal 
compound  reversing  engine  and  tubular  boiler. 

Along  the  southern  wall  of  the  building  a  few 
other  vehicles  of  the  same  class  were  found 
worthy  of  inspection.  Dougill’s  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  showed  one  of  their  latest  pattern 
2-ton  “  Frick  ”  petrol  lorries  fitted  with  double 
friction  transmission,  giving  a  variable  gear  in 
either  direction  from  one  and  a  half  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  the  change  speed  gear  being 
operated  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  on  the 
steering  pillar.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a 
light  delivery  van  of  8  cwt.  capacity,  with 
driving  gear  similar  to  that  on  the  lorry. 

Messrs.  Scammell  &  Nephew,  whose  speciality 
is  the  building  of  bodies  for  motor  waggons, 
omnibuses,  and  cars,  included  among  then- 
exhibit  a  trailer  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of 
4  tons,  and  which,  being  fitted  with  movable 
sides,  is  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
Messrs.  R.  Garrett  &  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works, 
Suffolk,  presented  an  example  of  their  4-ton 
steam  lorry,  very  similar  in  outward  appearance 
to  other  vehicles  of  the  same  general  type,  but 
combining  one  or  two  novel  features.  ^  The  first 
of  these  is  a  “  controller  cylinder,”  for  the 
piston  of  which  three  distinct  positions  are 
indicated  on  the  operating  lever.  In  the  first 


position  high-pressure  steam  is  admitted 
directly  into  the  low-pressure'  cylinder,  at  the 
same  time  opening  a  way  from  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  direct  to  the  exhaust  pipe.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  useful  when  extra  power  is  required 
temporarily.  The  second  is  the  normal  working 
position,  and  steam  then  passes  from  the  high- 
pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  In  the 
third  position  steam  is  admitted  only  to  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  none  entering  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  This  mode  of  working  is 
useful  in  dense  traffic,  as  the  engine  can  be 
stopped  immediately,  thus  adding  materially 
to  the  control  of  the'  lorry. 

Next  entering  the  minor  hall,  we  found  a  varied 
but  not  a  very  large  selection  of  heavy  motor 
vehicles.  The  Lancashire  Steam  Motor  Co.,  of 
Leyland,  exhibited  a  5-ton  brewer’s  dray  and 
trailer  of  their  standard  type  and  a  Crossley- 
Leyland  omnibus  which  has  been  built  for  use 
between  Kew  Bridge  and  Surbiton.  Messrs. 
Fodens,  of  Sandbach,  were  represented  by 
two  5-ton  steam  waggons  of  their  well-known 
standard  design.  In  this  type  of  waggon  a 
horizontal  multitubular  boiler  forms  the  front 
part  of  the  framework,  and  the  engine  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  boiler.  As  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
traction  engine,  any  driver  accustomed  to  such 
machines  can  readily  handle  the  waggon.  On 
the  next  stand  we  had  the  “  Manchester  ” 
steam  waggon,  patented  by  Dr.  Brightmore, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  which  embodies  the  principles  of 
traction  that  have  been  applied  for  centuries 
to  horse-drawn  vehicles.  In  the  “  Brightmore  ” 
system  the  motor  drives  the  front  wheels,  the 
fore-carriage  is  connected  to  the  platform  by  a 
ball-and-socket  joint,  and  is  kept  parallel  by  a 
roller  moving  in  a  segmental  channel.  This 
method  of  connexion  allows  the  front  axle  to  take 
any  angle  relative  to  the  back  axle,  either  in  the 
horizontal  or  the  vertical  plane,  thus  permitting 
the  vehicle  to  accommodate  itself  to»  any  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  ground  without  strain  on  the 
springs.  Steering  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
wheel  which  applies  the  steering  brake  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  differential  gear,  thus 
causing  the  road  wheel  on  the  opposite  side  to 
revolve  more  quickly  than  its  fellow  and  to  turn 
the  forecarriage  to  the  extent  desired.  Any 
deviation  of  direction  when  steering  is  not 
taking  place  is  prevented  by  means  of  a  device 
which  ensures  the  uniform  revolution  of  the 
front  wheels.  Finally,  the  load  is  carried 
equally  by  each  of  the  four  wheels. 

Messrs.  F.  G.  Pickering  &  Co.,  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  exhibited  a  carefully-designed  2-ton 
petrol  lorry,  with  24-brake  horse-power  four- 
cylinder  motor,  and  examples  of  the  Pickering 
twin  spoke  wheel  suitable  for  any  class  of 
vehicle.  The  object  of  the  twin  spoke  is  to 
divide  the  lateral  strain  so  that  each  side  takes 
up  its  own  share,  thus  rendering  the  wheel  far 
stronger  than  one  of  the  ordinary  type  and 
providing  against  the  effects  of  twisting  strain 
or  impact.  The  “  Londonderry  ”  steam 
waggon,  built  at  the  engineering  works  of  Lord 
Londonderry  at  Seaham  Harbour,  was  a  note¬ 
worthy  exhibit.  The  vehicle  on  view  was  one 
of  the  type  which  accomplished  the  record  of 
carrying  a  5-ton  load  from  Seaham  to  London 
in  fifty-four  hours,  only  stopping  to  pick  up 

water  on  the  journey  of  280  miles. 

Messrs.  J.  Robertson  &  Son,  of  Fleetwood, 
exhibited  a  5-ton  hydraulic  tip  waggon  fitted 
with  a  special  control  valve.  Motive  power  for 
traction  is  provided  by  a  steam  engine  of  the 
usual  kind  supplied  from  a  Robertson  patent 
boiler,  a  specimen  of  which,  with  the  outer 
casing  removed,  was  exhibited  on  the  same  stand. 
Mann’s  Steam  Cart  and  Waggon  Co.,  of  Hunslet, 
are  well  known  as  pioneers  in  heavy  motor 
traction,  and  exhibited  two  waggons,  of  2  tons 
and  5  tons  respectively,  embodying  their 
latest  ideas.  In  these  the  engines  and  iast- 
running  gear  are  enclosed  m  an  oil  bath,  and 
driving  is  effected  entirely  by  spur  gearing. 
The  boiler  of  each  waggon  is  of  the  locomotive 
tvne  fired  from  the  side  so  as  to  save  space,  ancl 
coke  bunkers  are.  fitted  round  the  front.  Among 
other  exhibitors  of  steam  waggons  were  Messrs. 
B  S  Hindley  &  Sons,  The  Hercules  Jlotor 
Waggon  Co.,  of  Manchester ;  Messrs.  JeSBe 
EUis  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone;  The  Yorkshire 
Steam  Waggon  Co.,  of  Hunslet ;  Messrs.  Stagg 
I  Robson,  of  Selby  ;  Messrs.  Wallis  &  Steevens, 
of  Basingstoke  ;  and  Messrs.  Savage  Brothers, 
of  Kin«’s  Lynn.  Although  tfiero  was  nothing 
in  than  exhibits  requiring  special  mention,  a  1 
of  them  are  strong,  serviceable  machines  well 
worth  examination  by  intending  purchasers. 
Petrol  lorries  were  further  represented  by 
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the  vehicles  of  the  N.A.G.  (Neue  Automobil 
Gesellschaft)  Automobile  Co.  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  Messrs.  Moss  &  Woodd,  the 
stand  of  the  latter  firm  also  including  an 
“  Orion  ”  motor  omnibus. 

The  bulk  of  the  exhibits  in  the  great  hall  was 
made  up,  as  might  be  expected,  of  ordinary 
motor  cars,  but  among  these  were  several  omni¬ 
buses  and  delivery  vans  which  deserve  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Theo  Masui  exhibited  a  Germain  ” 
double-deck  omnibus  of  16-22  horse-power;  the 
Maudslay  Motor  Co.,  of  Coventry,  in  addition  to 
a  handsome  wagonette  omnibus,  showed  a 
motor  omnibus  of  the  type  adopted  for  local  road 
services  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
and  the  Motor  Car  Emporium  a  serviceable- 
looking  double-deck  omnibus  to  carry  thirty- 
two  to  thirty-six  passengers,  and  on  the  same 
stand  a  H-ton  delivery  van  and  a  small  petrol 
lorry.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  makers 
of  internal  combustion  engines  such  as  the 
Crossley,  the  Stockport,  and  the  National  were 
in  evidence  in  the  hall,  and  makers  of  motor 
accessories  had  numerous  exhibits  in  the  arcade 
and  galleries  as  well  as  in  the  hall  itself. 

Although  coming  second  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  show  at  Olympia,  the  recent 
exhibition  may  be  characterised  as  a  distinct 
success,  and  one  of  its  most  interesting  features 
was  to  be  found  in  the  various  exhibits  of 
waggons  and  lorries  adapted  to  industrial  and 
municipal  purposes. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  week  at  No.  18,  Tuf ton-street,  Westminster. 
S.W.,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 
i.e.,  Messrs.  S.  Selwyn,  Reigate ;  J.  C. 
Cavanagh,  London ;  and  P.  St.  Clair  Cliristie, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

New  Premises  Fund. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  following  further  donations  to 
the  New  Premises  Fund.  “  • — 

£  s.  d. 

The  Carpenters’ 

Co. ..  ..  ..26  5  0 

F.  and  H.  Higgs  25  0  0 
Chas.  Smith  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 10  10  0 

Bath  Stone 

Firms,  Ltd.  ..  5  5  0 

R.  C.  Murray  ..560 
Nottingham 

Archl.  Society  5  5  0 

G.  P.  Bankart . .  4  4  0 

Holliday  & 

Greenwood  . .  8  3  0 

Geoffry  Lucas  . .  2  12  6 


z.e : — 

£  s. 

T.  J.Wetherall..  2  12 
J.  B.  Chubb  ..11 
Ewart  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 11 

W.  H.  Hewish  . .  11 
E.  E.  Lofting  ..11 
H.  P.  G.  Maule  1  1 
Maurice  E.  Webb  1  1 
T.  H.  Russell  ..11 
C.  E.  Varndell ..  1  1 
Sundry  small 

donations  . .  7  7 

Total  £105  17 


Deceased  Members. 

The  President  said  that  since  their 


last 


meeting  they  had  lost  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Association,  i.e.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Arding,  who 
joined  the  Architectural  Association  in  1848 ;  and 
he  moved  a  vote  of  condolence  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  The  Association  was  represented 
at  the  funeral  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Driver. 
The  vote  was  agreed  to  in  silence,  as  also  was 
similar  vote  to  the  family  of  the  late  H.  D. 
Aubrey,  a  promising  member  of  the  Evening 
school.  . 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.  (lion, 
secretary),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  for  kindly  allowing  a  party 
of  members  to  visit  University  Hospital  Extern 
sion  on  the  11th  inst. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler  (hon.  secretary)  announced 
the  donation  of  a  reading-desk  from  Mr.  Henry 
Tanner,  jun.  He  also  announced  the  following 
donations  to  the  Library:  “Estates  Gazette” 
(6  vols  )  and  “  Land  Agents’  Record  ”  (12  vols. 
presented  by  Mr.  Sydney  Perks ;  “  Law  of 
Easements,”  by  T.  T.  Blyth,  presented  by  the 
publishers  (Sweet  &  Maxwell);  “St.  Louis 
Exhibition,”  bv  H.  Phillips  Fletcher,  presented 
by  Mr  B.  T.  Batsford  ;  a  photo  of  the  A.  A. 
excursion  group,  1904,  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Wonnacott.  Thanks  were  accorded  to 

<l°The  President  then  read  the  Committee’ 
nominations  of  officers  for  Session  1005-06. 
which  was  printed  in  our  issue  for  March  18; 
He  announced  that  Mr.  Walter  Cave  had 
since  been  nominated  as  a  Vice-President, 
and  in  those  circumstances  his  name  would  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  nominations  for  the 
Committee.  ,  ,  ,  „  .  ,, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  following  gentle 
men  had  been  selected  to  act  as  scrutineers, 


e.,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Watkins,  W.  I.  Travers, 

J.  W.  Denington,  and  M.  S.  Hack. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  that  a  special 
general  meeting  will  lie  held  on  Friday,  April 
7,  at  7.15  p.m.,  to  discuss  the  proposal  to 
substitute  the  word  “council”  for  “  committee  ” 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  by-laws. 

Sketch  Plans  and  Working  Drawings. 

Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

In  asking  an  architect  to  read  a  paper  on  such 
a  subject  as  this  I  venture  to  think  a  mistake 
has  been  made.  The  subject  should  have  been 
dealt  with  in  two  separate  papers  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  persons  most  interested — 
“Sketch  Plans,  by  a  Client,”  and  “Working 
Drawings,  by  a  Builder  ’’—then  I  think  we 
could  have  looked  forward  to  a  really  interesting 
evening,  for  I  take  it  that  our  committee  had  no 
intention  of  arranging  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
mere  history  and  development  of  draughts¬ 
manship— which  has  been  frequently  done— 
but  wished  to  consider  the  subject  generally. 
Personally,  I  hardly  think  an  architect  best 
qualified  to  lay  such  a  subject  before  architects, 
and  any  attempt  at  criticism  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  beside  the  mark.  Though  general  broad 
rules  govern  our  procedure  in  these  matters, 
there  is  happily  so  much  individuality  shown 
by  most  practising  architects  that  no  one  with 
the  smallest  sense  of  decency  can  well  say,  “  So 
and  so  is  the  right  way  to  prepare  working 
drawings,  and  such  and  such  is  the  wrong  way.” 
In  an  open  meeting  like  this,  too,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
students  who  are  probably  being  taught  better 
ones  elsewhere — rules,  too,  which  might  be 
contradictory,  and  only  lead  to  confusion, 
Given  a  proper  basis  upon  which  to  work,  I  hold 
that  it  is  better  to  allow  every  student  to  develop 
along  the  line  of  his  individual  fancy  rather  than 
he  should  be  cramped  by  stereotyped  methods 
or  cut-and-dried  ideas,  and  I  fancy  that  this 
wise  latitude  is  being  reflected  in  what  I  may 
term  the  “  broad-mindedness  ”  which  I  think  I 
can  see  in  our  architecture  of  to-day. 

Therefore,  I  shall  only  attempt  to  deal  with 
mv  subject  on  broad  lines,  and  if  I  talk  round  it  a 
little  bit,  and  utter  a  few  well-worn  platitudes, 
at  least  I  shall  hope  to  avoid  being  dogmattic. 

The  practice  of  architecture  involves  many 
trials,  many  worries,  and  many  anxieties  ;  but 
one  of  its  compensations  certainly  is  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  sketch  plans,  and,  perhaps  in  a  lesser 
degree,  working  drawings.  And  yet  even  these 
have  their  drawbacks.  When  those  first  enthu¬ 
siastic  conceptions  so  brilliantly  drawn  come 
back  to  us  mutilated  beyond  recognition,  and 
we  are  bidden  to  carry  out  the  building  from  the 
poor  remains,  then  we  feel  this  is  a  hollow  world. 

If  we  could  not  clothe  the  dry  bones  of 
commonplace  ideas — other  people’s  ideas  and 
not  ours — with  some  architectural  flesh  in  the 
working  drawings,  we  should  find  but  cold 
comfort  in  the  bald  satisfaction  of  a  client. 

It  is  astonishing  how  great  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
fication  may  be  derived  from  a  good  drawing. 
The  dullest  routine  work  becomes  interesting. 
Even  a  detail  of  a  riveted  girder  can  be  made 
attractive  in  skilful  hands.  And  we  can 
redeem  much  that  is  dull  and  monotonous  in  our 
labour  by  the  laudable  pride  evidenced  in  the 
attempt  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  archi 
tecture  by  the  drawing.  That  is  how  I  look 
at  it.  How  the  client  looks  at  it  is  another 
matter.  How  the  builder  looks  at  it  I  soon 
find  out,  if  my  enthusiasm  has  led  me  astray 
from  the  path  of  working -drawing  veracity. 

The  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  an 
architect  translates  his  ideas  and  conceptions 
into  hard  matter-of-fact  bricks  and  mortar 
must  always  be  of  interest  to  architects  if  not  to 
anyone  else.  Working  drawings  scarcely  appeal 
to  the  Man  in  the  street.  He  can  only  judge 
the  architect  by  his  works  as  evidenced  by 
actual  buildings,  and  too  often  any  appreciation 
is  limited  to  their  utility.  Should  such  utility 
fit  in  with  the  usage  of  the  Man  in  the  street  he 
rarely  casts  a  thought  to  the  process  by  which 
the  building  was  evolved — scarcely  to  the 
building  itself.  To  him  it  is  sufficient  that  it 
there,  it  grew  spontaneously,  or  developed  under 
the  hands  of  the  builder  by  some  intuitive  percep 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Man  in  the  st  reet. 

If  he  be  a  particularly  well-informed  Man,  he 
will  know  that  some  architect  has  been  employed 
and  if  he  casts  a  thought  to  him  at  all,  it  will 
be  only  to  revile  him.  Occasionally  the  Man 
dabbles  in  building,  and,  becoming  daring,  talks 
to  his  nearest  friend  in  an  airy  way  about 
employing  an  architect,  and  in  the  tone  that  he 


'ould  of  a  strange  order  of  beings  of  whom  he 
has  heard  but  with  whom  he  has  never  come  in 
contact.  The  friend  is  impressed,  but  warns 
the  Man  that  he  has  heard  that  architect* 
demand  5  per  cent,  for  doing  nothing  at  all,  and 
he,  becoming  alarmed,  straightway  goes  to  a 
builder.  How  many  outside  our  profession 
have  the  smallest  conception  of  the  process 
which  must  be  gone  through  to  enable  the 
architect  to  erect  his  building?  Even  those 
who  are  best  informed  have  an  idea  that  an 
architect  does  nothing  more  than  sjiend  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two  occasionally  in  toying  with 
a  pencil  and  colours  and  producing  pretty 
sketch  plans  which,  when  approved,  are  handed 
over  to  the  clever  builder,  who  turns  the  thing 
into  a  structural  success.  The  ring  of  the 
trowel,  the  hammer’s  thud,  the  crisp  sound  of 
sawing  are  realities,  something  tangible,  whereas 
the  means  by  which  the  architect  achieves 
his  end  are  a  silent,  unseen  force,  and  there¬ 
fore  unknown.  The  Man  neither  knows  nor 
appreciates  the  concentration  of  thought,  the 
focussing  of  years  of  hard  work  or  arduous 
training  that  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
dashing  sketch,  the  few  clever  lines  or  splashes 
of  colour  which  show  him  his  building  as  it  is 
to  be,  or  rather  as  the  architect  thinks  it  ought 
t,o  be,  furnished  with  ideal  surroundings  which 
do  not  exist  and  never  will  exist.  It  never 
strikes  him  that  those  slight  sketch  plans,  in 
which  everything  is  so  perfectly  arranged,  are 
the  result  of  much  anxious  thought  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  midnight  oil.  He  never  dreams  that 
the  ingenious  arrangements  which  ht  together  so 
well  are  integral  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  probably  indulges  in  some  cheeseparing 
economies  which  upset  the  balance  ot  J®  “JS 
feet’s  scheme.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  tbrau 
features  he  wipes  out  so  light-heartedly 
cost  hours  of  patient  labour  and  thought,  an  l 
that  the  architect  must  again  draw  together 
scheme  and  endeavour  to  cast  over  the 
lated  remains  the  glamour  of  hi»  mdmduahtp 
But  if  this  be  so  of  the  sketch  plan  -  *hjj 
neoessarilv  must  see,  what  of  the 
drawings  which  he  only  sees  when  he  signs  hr 
contract !  I  am  not  grumbling,  or  r..in 
with  a  sense  of  bitterness,  unless  it  be 
the  idea  that  we  earn  our  money Jr “ 
The  preparation  of  piehmmary  skotchesu ^ 
own  compensation,  and  no  Ltd 

name  begrudges  the  time  or  labour .  ^ 

expressing  his  ideal  of  the  pro  m|w\ 

before  him;  and  reaps 
vourmg  to  do  it  justice  will  P®  .  it  jnt0 
According  to  his  success  m  translating 

increased,  and  Ins  delight  ftm,  ,K.nCP. 

measured  by  pounds.  |ir,.|lirro. 

Other  people,  even  hi*  ‘  fajr  face  of 
may  consider  his  effort  a  hi  .»  j„irartiHe 
the  earth,  something  to  t  thill6  of 

children  with,  but  to  him  l  .  ^  ,t  py 

joy,  until  he  becomes  dKContented^^  f- 

doing  something  better.  H  ^  |,t.a„Uinl. 
art’s  sake,  he  wishes  to  *  1. ,  consi(ieration8 of 
and  cannot  be  bound  by  s  jjj8  coneep- 

5  per  cent.  The  painter  e.  p  ,  eg  on  ius 
tions  with  bis  pigments  ^  according  to 
canvas  in  the  best  manner  architect 

his  artistic  capabilities,  and  ^  ^ 

similarly  expresses  bis.  ,ove  0f 

materials,  each  being  actuated  ,„s 

the  beautiful.  The  one  1  »  ^  J]  adnlirt„ 
work,  and  appeals  to  a  wide J  completed  his 
or  critics  The  oth®  has  ^omP 
work,  and  has  appealed  t  pl0cedu»  of 

circle,  and  must  go  through  the  1  titi* 
working  drawings,  spec  M>ttlcinent  of 

details,  superintendence,  “SJJ*,”)  Mon- 

accounts  (to  say  nothing  w0rk  of  the 

he  can  appeal  to  the  publ  •  .nlblic  to 

painter  enlists  the  sympa  vjtect.  and  the 
more  than  the  work  of  the*™  ^  ^ 
same  public  would  MU®  *  if  -  sketch 

merits  of  a  set  of  draw  k  •  ideal 

plans.”  The  expresaonof  the  Pj  ^ 

on  canvas  is  fostered  .  ^  u^n  paper 

expression  of  the  arclutw  -  ^  tl)e  Ro«l 

is  relegated  to  a  little  ba^  ^eluded  nook 
Academy,  probably  to  pr°  „  Tbe  public  wi'1 
from  the  “  maddmg  croad.  ^  but  they 
pay  a  shilling  to  see  thef^bltect’swork.e'J" 
would  not  flock  to  see  the  arc  (hr  arvh3. 

if  they  were  admitted  free.  *.t  ^  ^  oM«re 
tect  plods  on,  taking  bi  1  *  dashing  sketch 
“sketch  plans,”  and  sends  n  bv  sordid 
to  his  client,  not  w|j0.  ^n^ou8  to  express  htf 
motives  in  so  doing,  bu  •  M  he  can  for 
ideal  in  as  favourable  a  manner 
the  very  love  of  it. 
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What'-if  he  does  idealise  over  much  ?  What 
if  he  frames  his  building  (on  paper)  in  an 
imaginary  setting?  What  if  the  skilfully 
biotted-in  mass  of  redundant  foliage  only  exists 
on  paper,  and  the  lovely  formal  garden  with 
vew  hedges  will  yield  to  serpentine  walks  and  a 
tennis  lawn  ?  That  is  the  fault  of  the  client  who 
chose  the  site,  not  of  the  architect  who  designed 
the  building ;  and  if  the  client  is  eventually 
disappointed  because  the  actual  structure  looks 
so  different  from  the  clever  sketch,  well,  it 
cannot  be  helped.  The  setting  ought  to  have 
been  there,  that’s  all,  and  the  architect  has 
extracted  a  considerable  amount  of  compen¬ 
satory  pleasure  from  his  sketch,  which  he  forth¬ 
with  sends  to  the  Royal  Academy.  I  am 
afraid  these  sketches  and  sketch  plans  have  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for. 

I  have  even  known  them  induce  a  client  to 
spend  more  money  than  he  originally  intended. 
Unless  this  is  artfully  worked  it  leads  to  trouble, 

I  believe.  The  client  says  to  his  friends, 
''Most  expensive  man,  that  architect  fellow; 
made  me  spend  far  more  than  I  wanted.”  Still, 
lam  told  it  is  surprising  how  a  client  may  be  led 
on  by  a  judicious  succession  of  sketch  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  informed  that 
“sketch  plans”  may  lead  a  client  to  expect 
something  that  he  does  not  get.  Then  he  is  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  feels  defrauded.  Also  I  gather 
that  sketch  plans  occasionally  lead  to  costly 
estimates  and  the  abandonment  of  the  work. 
Then  the  would-be  client  declines  to  pay  for 
them,  and  the  architect  has  to  decide  between 
a  lawsuit  and  endeavouring  to  live  on  what 
pleasure  he  can  extract  from  making  beautiful 
drawings.  This  is  what  I  am  told,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it.  Indeed,  I  see  sometimes 
from  the  papers  that  clients  like  the  plans  so 
much  that  they  insist  on  keeping  them.  Some, 
indeed,  claim  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  Why,  when 
they  buy  a  picture,  do  they  not  claim  the 
painter’s  colours  and  brushes  ?  They  are  but 
the  painter’s  tools,  the  means  to  an  end,  as  are 
the  architect’s  drawings.  As  the  opposite  to 
the  man  with  a  passion  for  architects’  plans, 
commend  me  to  the  man  who  does  without 
plans,  and  who  employs  a  builder  to  erect  a  pot¬ 
pourri  of  details  sneaked  from  other  buildings, 
and  who  pats  himself  on  the  backin  appreciation 
of  his  cleverness  in  saving  architect’s  fees. 

The  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
water-colour  work  is  not  the  least  striking  sign 
of  development  in  our  profession.  I  can  well 
remember  the  time  when  the  power  to  turn  out 
a  water-colour  sketch  of  real  merit  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  of  conspicuous  ability. 
Other  men  who  wanted  that  sort  of  work  went 
to  specialists.  There  were  more  men  certainly 
who  could  produce  able  work  in  pen  and  ink, 
but  the  vast  majority  produced  sketches  which 
now  strike  us  with  amazement. 

To-day,  every  man  almost  can  handle  a  brush, 
and  more  often  than  not  in  a  most  creditable 
way,  and  the  number  of  those  who  produce 
work  of  really  artistic  merit  is  largely  on  the 
increase.  To  this  desirable  end  I  think  our 
Association  has  contributed  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  recently  I  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  a  large  number  of  our  students 
ave  represented  their  designs,  many  of  the 
sketches  being  of  great  merit,  and  indeed  much 
Better  than  the  architecture.  It  used  to  be  a 
comp  amt  that  the  drawings  on  the  walls  at  the 
noyal  Academy  were  the  work  of  specialists 
employed  t°  give  fictitious  merit  to  the  designs, 
ihe  fictitious  merit  may  still  be  there,  but  at 
east  it  is  now  most  usually  the  work  of  the 
tegners  themselves.  Personally,  I  am  not 
I  ^ ,7h0  thlnk  working  drawings  and 
Acadeni  °Uld  C°Ve1’  the  walls  at  the  R°yal 
I thmkthe  buildings  should  be  represented  as 
drLl  appe,ar  when  executed.  Working 
53  aPPeal  only  to  the  limited  circle  of 
the  L'T  1 ?elf’  whereas  we  wish  to  enlist 
frnm!!p  ?7  °f  an  mfinitely  wider  circle,  not 
tional  oTed'(  P°mt  °f  view’  but  irom  an  educa- 

publinmu'f  W ful  workexhibited  attracts  the 
in  creating  m  ’  f?£as  we  llave  not  succeeded 
work  i  f'6  than  a  languid  interest  in  our 
brethren  !  i  ap*2  , from  our  Professional 
Wends  am  S?  SG6h  by  ou1r  dutifully  admiring 
of  his  shilliw  mafv  wh<? thmks  he  is  swindled 
exhibit ^  "gS,W°rth  imless  he  exami»es  every 
of  a  well  knn  aCe’  Si)me  years  aS°  the  editor 
the  question  .?  professional  journal  asked 
the  exhibit  nt!  °f  T'  lead'ng  men,  “  Why 
of  the  published  ^  *°  ^  intt«erest  ?  ”  0ne 
are  so  Because  there 

c*  good  architects.”  I  do  not  think  so 
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at  Jail.  The  fault  lies  with  the  public,  if  it  lies 
anywhere,  and  the  necessity  of  placing  our  work 
before  it  as  attractively  as  possible  is  bringing 
its  own  remedy. 

It  is  natural,  too,  that  the  average  client 
should  wish  to  see  how  his  building  will  look 
when  completed,  and  from  an  actual  point  of 
view,  and  in  its  actual  surroundings.  He  should 
not  be  expected  to  transform  himself  into  a  bird 
for  the  time  being,  or  to  view  the  building  from 
the  upper  floor  of  an  adjoining  building.  Eleva¬ 
tions  may  be  meaningless  to  him,  however  ably 
coloured. 

I  wonder  how  many  architects  take  the  trouble 
to  sketch  the  actual  setting  for  their  building — 
so  essential  to  the  ultimate  effect,  but  surely  so 
very  necessary  to  a  harmonious  whole  ?  How 
often  do  we  see  a  house  which  would  be  delight¬ 
ful  if  embowered  in  trees,  but  which  looks  dis¬ 
tressing  in  the  nakedness  of  a  bare  field  ? 

I  am  only  pleading  for  a  little  more  honesty  in 
our  sketch  plans,  which,  I  take  it,  include  this 
very  necessary  “  perspective  view.” 

An  architect  is  apt  perhaps  to  repiresent  his 
design  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
He  conceives  it  possibly  so  that  it  requires  a 
blaze  of  sunshine  to  show  it  to  advantage.  But 
in  this  country  we  do  not  live  under  such 
weather  conditions,  and  the  conception  may 
suffer  materially  when  beheld  under  a  grey  sky 
and  pouring  rain.  I  do  not  suggest  that  he 
should  present  it  before  his  client  under  such 
conditions.  The  result  might  have  a  damping 
effect ;  but  I  do  suggest  that  the  architect 
should  consider  such  an  effect  on  his  design. 
These  observations  may  be  commonplace  and 
trite  to  my  more  experienced  brethren,  but  I 
would  commend  them  to  my  younger  fellow 
students  as  suggestions  worth  some  considera¬ 
tion. 

May  I  offer  another  hint  ? — which  is  this : 
Instead  of  preparing  a  fictitious  perspective 
from  the  drawings,  why  should  the  architect 
not  make  an  actual  sketch — in  whatever 
medium  he  prefers — from  his  executed  building  ? 

A  faithful  drawing,  without  exaggeration,  with 
all  the  blemishes  strictly  reproduced,  and  send 
that  for  exhibition  or  publication,  as  the  case 
may  be.  You  may  say,  Why  not  a  photograph 
at  once  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  not 
teach  him  nearly  so  much  of  the  defects  in  his 
work,  and  he  would  lose  all  the  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  such  a  sketch. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  art  of  the 
draughtsman  has  made  enormous  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  I  was 
educated  in  an  office  where  the  traditions  of  the 
old  “  hair  line  ”  still  lingered,  and  I  can  well 
remember  the  feelings  of  awe  with  which  I 
contemplated  the  daring  departures  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  new  school  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship.  The  old  method  was  suited  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture — very  correct,  but  singularly  tame  and 
unattractive.  Now,  the  poorest  architecture 
can  be  made  attractive — on  paper — and  the  dis¬ 
appointment  must  be  all  the  keener  when  the 
executed  building  comes  to  be  displayed  to 
public  gaze.  There  will  be  few  who  will  deny 
that  a  great  advance  has  taken  place  in  our 
architecture.  Buildings  of  striking  merit  and 
individuality  are  springing  up  on  every  hand, 
and  such  violent  oscillations  as  the  Gothic 
Revival  and  the  New  Art  have  brought  their 
inevitable  reaction.  Personally,  I  feel  that  the 
advance  in  our  draughtsmanship  has  somewhat 
outstripped  the  advance  in  our  architecture, 
and  the  rather  coarse  and  dashing  methods  are 
apt  to  be  reflected  in  the  ultimate  buildings. 
This  has  been  forced  upon  my  notice  somewhat 
strongly  of  late  in  examining  the  work  of  our 
students,  and  I  think  I  can  detect  a  decided 
tendency  to  slur  over  the  study  of  details. 
Careful  consideration  of  parts  is  sacrificed  to 
effect  in  the  drawing,  and  the  architecture  is 
subordinated  to  a  prettily-coloured  sketch.  I 
admit  that  this  fault  chiefly  occurs  in  the  cleverer 
or  more  brilliant  designs,  and  that  the  soberer 
efforts  are  often  distinguished  by  tamer  methods. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  there  is  a  source  of  danger 
in  the  cult  of  the  new  draughtsmanship  which,  if 
pushed  to  extremes,  may  have  disastrous 
effects.  The  application  to  actual  practice  may 
possibly  be  a  restraining  influence.  An  archi¬ 
tect  naturally  wishes  to  exhibit  his  conception  in 
the  most  attractive  form  to  his  client,  and, 
moreover,  his  sketch  plans  are  his  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  finished  building,  and  every¬ 
one  will  agree  that,  so  far,  considerable  latitude 
is  not  only  legitimate  but  laudable. 

But  what  shall  be  said  when  these  methods 
are  anplied  to  working  drawings  ?  When  the 
traditional  manner  of  distinguishing  materials 


gives  place  to  artistic  colouring,  and  thick  ink 
lines  leave  a  considerable  margin  for  conjecture 
on  the  part  of  the  quantity  surveyor  or  builder. 

Only  recently  I  heard  of  an  instance  where  the 
skilful  artist  who  prepared  certain  drawings  con¬ 
trived  to  tint  some  stonework  so  that  the 
unlucky  surveyor  confidently  took  it  as  timber. 
And  anyone  who  has  seen  a  disconsolate  fore¬ 
man  trymg  to  scale  with  a  2-ft.  rule  from  an 
s-in.  plan  drawn  by  a  modern  draughtsman  will 
readily  understand  that  the  architect  must  not 
be  too  particular  to  3  in.  or  so.  The  moral  is 
that  the  methods  which  are  legitimate  in  the 
sketch  plans  require  modification  in  the  working 
drawings— no  difficult  matter  in  these  days  of 
sun  prints.  Probably  the  process  by  which 
careful  and  accurate  working  tracings  are  made 
from  the  sketch  plans  commends  itself  to  many, 
and  better  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  original 
conception  than  a  translation  into  a  series  of 
carefully  worked  out  pencil  drawings  prior  to 
such  tracing.  T  think  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  a  surprising  loss  of  original  freshness 
and  spice  may  occur  when  the  first  conception 
is  filtered  through  a  number  of  redrawings. 

As  I  have  said,  in  such  a  paper  as  this  any 
attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  others  would 
savour  of  impertinence.  Indeed,  criticism  would 
be  out  of  place.  Each  man  must  necessarily 
use  the  means  which  he  finds  best  suited  to  his 
purpose,  and  the  mere  observer  who  is  ordered 
to  read  a  paper  on  such  a  subject  by  an  implac¬ 
able  committee  can  only  comment ;  for 
between  the  man  who  supplies  his  builder  with 
the  slightest  material  in  the  shape  of  working 
drawings  and  the  man  who  furnishes  him  with 
elaborate  and  fully  figured  and.  written-up 
drawings,  lies  such  a  wide  field  of  experience 
and  custom  working  towards  the  same  end  that 
any  attempt  to  harmonise  them  would  be  futile. 
The  one  man  expects  his  builder  to  enter  into 
his  mind  and  identify  himself  with  the  thoughts 
of  which  the  drawings  are  only  the  expression — 
maybe  an  inadequate  expression.  Neither  the 
builder  nor  the  builder’s  men  have  been  trained 
to  this,  and  the  question  of  success  may  largely 
depend  upon  how  the  architect  can  imbue  them 
with  his  individuality,  how  fire  them  with'  his 
enthusiasm,  how  stamp  his  work  with  that 
indefinable  something  which  cannot  be  ex- 
Dressed  on  paper.  The  other  man,  practical 
;o  his  fingers’  ends,  finds  himself  in  conflict  with 
a  building  financier  and  workmen  trained  in 
technical  schools,  and,  in  an  honest  attempt  to 
combine  art  and  practice,  succeeds  in  imparting 
a  certain  hardness  to  his  work  which  he  finds 
displeasing  and  which  he  cannot  understand. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  can  be  two  opinions 
as  to  which  of  the  two  methods  we  should  prefer, 
but,  unhappily,  until  we  train  our  workmen 
differently,  and  something  of  our  old  craftsman¬ 
ship  methods  can  be  recovered,  we  are  labouring 
under  great  disadvantages.  It  seems  to  me 
that  two  forces  are  operating  at  the  moment — 
an  artistic  force  and  a  technical  force — and  that 
they  are  operating  on  conflicting  lines.  Nor 
do  I  know  that  we  are  doing  much  to  harmonise 
these  forces.  I  think  we  should  as  a  body  have 
a  far  larger  say  in  the  training  of  our  workmen, 
and  turn  the  effort  for  technical  instruction 
in  the  right  direction.  New  constructional 
methods  born  of  the  technical  schools  are 
creeping  into  use,  mainly,  I  think,  where  the 
architect  ignores  such  points  in  his  artistic 
working  drawings  ;  and  personally,  though 
desiring  to  be  progressive,  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether  these  new  methods  are  improvements 
on  the  old,  and  I  am  sure  the  actual  workman¬ 
ship  is  inferior.  Do  not  many  draughtsmen 
seem  to  fear  that  they  will  lose  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  design  if  the  working  drawings 
are  elaborated  ?  In  detailing,  no  time  is  be¬ 
grudged  to  the  strictly  architectural  part  ,  but  too 
often,  I  suggest,  the  constructional  niceties  are 
left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  a  hardship,  per¬ 
haps,  to  imply  that  the  little  tricky  methods  and 
mannerisms  which  lend  spice  to  a  drawing 
should  be  abandoned,  but  are  not  many  of  them 
meretricious  and  meaningless,  and  confusing  to 
the  builder  ? 

It  is  a  sore  temptation  to  give  to  one’s  working 
drawings  the  little  deft  touches  which  suggest, 
that  the  hand  of  Time  has  already  dealt  kindly 
with  the  building  as  yet  on  paper  only.  Then, 
when  it  comes  to  be  erected,  the  designer  is  dis¬ 
appointed  at  its  stiffness  and  lack  of  interest. 
There  must  be  some  fault  in  the  design  that  has- 
to  depend  upon  an  appearance  of  premature  old. 
age  for  its  beauty,  and  now,  forsooth,  we  have 
architects  who  go  to  the  length  of  applying  these- 
tricky  methods  to  the  actual  building.  The- 
“■  cocked  up  ”  apex  of  a  gable,  caused  b,y  the 
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sagging  of  weak  timbers,  certainly  addsjpiquancy 
to  an  old  building,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
exaggerate  the  tilt  of  a  double  tile  verge  on  a 
drawing  to  soften  tlie  stiffness  of  straight  lines. 
But  the  deliberate  imitation  of  such  effects  by 
false  construction  appears  to  me  to  be  bad  in 
principle. 

I  know  an  unfinished  house  at  this  moment 
where  the  architect  has  not  only  suggested  that 
his  ridges  have  dropped  a  foot  below  the  gables, 
but  be  has  by  artificial  means  given  a  wavy 
line  to  the  main  ridge,  and  a  sagged  appearance 
generally  to  portions  of  the  roof.  He  might 
have  built  his  walls  out  of  plumb  while  he  was 
about  it,  laid  his  floors  out  of  level,  and  thrown 
in  a  few  settlements.  What  is  the  effect  ? 
That  of  an  interesting  bit  of  architecture,  with  all 
the  glamour  of  age  to  soften  its  angularities  ? 
Not  at  all.  It  suggests  an  ordinary  bit  ot 
modern  work,  with  an  extremely  ill-constructed 
roof.  I  only  trust  it  may  be  condemned  as  a 
dangerous  structure  by  the  local  surveyor,  to 
my  mind,  such  methods  are  a  dragging  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  mire,  and  totally  unworthy  °f  the 
high  ideals  we  ought  to  sustain.  But  are  they 
not  the  logical  outcome  of  the  new  draughts¬ 
manship,  pushed  to  extremes  ? 

I  am  not  advocating  in  any  sense  a  return  to 
the  old  methods.  I  do  not  desire  for  a  moment 
to  return  to  the  days  of  “  hair  ”  lines  and  stock 
colours  of  distressing  rawness  to  indicate 
materials.  I  only  advocate  the  keeping  of  the 
great  development  in  draughtsmanship  within 
legitimate  limits  without  the  aid  of  false  and 
tricky  methods.  .  ,  . 

The  architect  pictures  his  building  m  his 
mind.  He  conceives  the  effect  which  he  wishes 
to  produce,  and  conjures  up  a  vision  sometimes 
vividly  clear,  sometimes  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  in  his  sketch  plans  his  endeavour  is  to 
realise  that  vision.  To  do  so,  any  means  almost 
are  justifiable.  He  wants  to  judge  of  the  eSect 
of  his  windows  in  the  balance  of  parts  and 
“  patches  ”  them  in,  and  having  seemed  the 
desired  arrangement  he  adjusts  them  to  his  plan 
and  modifies  their  appearance  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  glazed.  He  wants  to 
see  the  effect  of  shadows  and  projections  and 
scheme  of  colour,  and  to  see  it  in  its  perspective 
aspect.  He  wants  to  set  it  in  its  surroundings 
and  blend  it  with  them,  and  the  nrarer  he  oan 
hit  off  the  ultimate  appearanoe  of  his 
the  better  for  him  and  for  his  client.  But 
should  he  produce  something  which  cannot  be 
realised  through  the  medium  of  the  working 
drawings,  and  cannot  be  faithfully 
in  the  finished  building,  what  is  at  b Mill i? 
Either  his  power  of  realising  tes  vision  or  the 
means  by  which  he  does  so.  As  I  have  tried  to 
show,  each  man's  individuality  is  necessarily 
reflected  in  his  methods  of  draughtsmanship. 

The  “picturesque”  man  will  draw  pictu 
resquely.  The  “cast-iron”  man  will  produce 
cast-iron  drawings.  The  academic  school  will 
proceed  by  academic  methods,  as  we  see  exem¬ 
plified  bv  our  French  brethren. 

P  Happily  we  are  bound  by  no  traditions.  Each 
man  foams  “  fancy  free  ”  over  his  paper  so  to 
rneak,  and  strikes  out  a  vigorous  line  of  his  own. 
and  as  a  result  I  venture  to  think  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  work  second 
to  none  in  the  world  in  its  variety  and  robust- 
mss— the  first  in  its  adaptability  to  the  home 
life  of  our  nation  and  the  character  °f  °® 
country,  and  the  second  to  the  requirements  of 

“'VmtauTx  think,  in  the  one  thing  wherein 
academic  methods  would  be  advantageous-in 
our  pubhc  buildings,  to  which  we  apply  too 
often  the  “  prettinesses”  more  appropriate  to 
domestic  work.  We  are  not  an  official 
Xe  and  we  cannot  think  officially,  or  stamp 
race,  ana  w  official  character. 

S-  fe— -I-  their  official 
friends  ^.a  “ffite  tS  academic  training, 

-wav  of  draughtsmanship,  unless  it  be  the 
care  with  which  their  drawings  are 

rT»mI^nh^Lrcrem! 

Smberheingfownsome UMj 
drawings  for  stoneo  P  ta^  ^  ^  aark.t„ned 


^W^gexXtdXithP  the  brush  on  dark-toned 
„e™r  the  high  lights  being  touched  in  in  a  white 
aper.tne  nigu  »  .  brilliance  of  execution 

tedium,  and  On  the  other 

eat  anything  d  t  bestow  unstinted 

r^entuTy^eVn^.^''- 


he  said,  were  so  unlike  the  methods  obtaining 
in  his  country.  Please  forgive  the  personal 
allusion  in  this  incident,  but  it  is  the  only  case 
I  can  produce  to  show  the  effect  of  our  methods 
upon  our  French  friends. 

It  is  only  my  own  opinion,  but  I  must  say  1 
feel  our  American  brethren  are  considerably 
ahead  of  us  in  matters  of  draughtsmanship,  in 
spite  of  their  French  training,  and  they  have 
struck  out  on  vigorous  lines  characteristic  of 
their  nation. 

I  have  looked  through  some  of  the  illustrated 
catalogues  of  their  recent  architectural  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  I  confess  to  a  little  feeling  of  chagrin 
that  our  representatives  make  a  comparatively 
poor  show  in  matters  of  draughtsmanship.  1 
may  be  wrong,  and  probably  am,  and  you  must 
please  take  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 
But  if  we  are  behind  at  all  it  will  not  be  for  long, 
for,  having  decided  to  ohange  our  conservative 
methods,  we  develop  rapidly.  Only  let  us 
beware  that  we  do  not  rush  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  want  to  breed  architects,  not 
draughtsmen  merely,  and  must  not  neglect  the 
study  of  our  art  for  the  sake  of  the  drawing  of  it, 
for,  after  all,  the  drawings  are  only  a  means  to 
1  end. 

I  have  seen  many  a  working  drawing  most 
beautifully  executed,  exquisitely  coloured,  and 
I  have  envied  the  man  who  could  produce  such 
delightful  architecture.  It  was  not  until  I  saw 
the  actual  executed  work  that  I  realised  there 
was  a  something  lacking.  I  could  not  tell  why 
the  executed  work  should  not  look  as  well  as  it 
did  in  the  drawing.  I  have  compared  such 
drawings  with  the  executed  work  line  for  line, 
and  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
clever  draughtsman  had  cast  a  false  glamour 
over  the  design  which  disappeared  when 
materialised. 

I  wonder  how  many  architects  feel  a.s  con¬ 
tented  with  the  executed  work  as  with  its 
delineation  on  paper,  and  yet,  after  all,  the  former 
is  the  ultimate  goal,  conceived  in  the  mind,  and 
its  concrete  form  should  satisfy  that  conception 
and  not  accord  with  the  means  by  which  it  is 
brought  to  fruition. 

Have  not  the  exigencies  of  competition 
drawings  largely  led  to  this  falsification  ? 
The  temptation  to  attract  the  interest  of  the 
assessor  by  meretricious  means  is  but  natural. 
A  design,  meritorious  in  itself,  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  the  company  of  others  more 
cleverly  manipulated,  and  delicacy  of  draughts¬ 
manship  is  altogether  killed  by  the  bolder 
methods.  This  leads  not  only  to  competitive 
designing,  but  to  competitive  draughtsmanship 
also”  and  I  suggest  that  its  dangers,  not  only  to 
architecture  but  to  ordinary  practice,  are 
already  apparent,  and  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  students  are  too  apt  to  consider  mere 
“telling”  draughtsmanship  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  an  architect’s  career. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  for  a  moment  the 
loving  care  and  deep  interest  which  any  archi¬ 
tect  worthy  of  the  name  should  put  into  his 
drawings.  Any  such  man  will  always  find 
himself  wrapped  up  heart  and  soul  in  them,  and 
the  mere  worthy  rendering  of  the  most  common¬ 
place  construction  will  be  a  source  of  interest 
simply  for  the  love  of  the  work. 

I  only  ask  that  we  may  be  judged  by  our 
materialised  work — a  living,  vitalised,  educa¬ 
tional  force — rather  than  that  we  should  appeal 
to  the  senses  by  the  imperfect  and  traditional 
means  by  which  we  achieve  our  ends. 

There  would  be  an  immense  field  before  the 
man  who  could  invent  a  method  for  registering 
our  thoughts  as  the  camera  will  register  the 
desired  view.  It  would  save  much  distasteful 
routine  work.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
science  of  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  savant  will  devise  means 
for  thinking  a  building  into  existence,  for  then  we 
should  lose  much  that  delights  and  compensates 
in  our  sketch  plans  "and  working  drawings. 

I  must  not  conclude  these  imperfect  remarks 
without  offering  my  heartiest  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  lent  drawings, 
I  will  not  say  to  illustrate  my  paper,  but  to  give 
an  object  lesson  to  those  who  hope  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  It  must  be  of  great  interest  to 
us  all  to  see  the  methods  of  other  men,  especially 
men  whose  work  we  admire,  and  I  feel  sure  an 
intelligent  examination  of  these  drawings  will 
point  a  lesson  to  our  students  present  in  a  way 
that  no  remarks  on  such  a  subject  can  ever  hope 
to  do. 


Mr.  Walter  Millard,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wilsonforliisentertaining lecture, 


said  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  on  what 
the  lecturer  called  broad  lines.  Personally, 
he  should  rather  like  to  narrow  it  to 
the  dimensions  suitable  to  the  junior  student, 
for  the  subject  was  such  a  large  one.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  of  those  junior  students  who 
were  engaged  in  doing  little  exercises  culled 
sketch  designs — designs  of  imaginary  buildings 
on  imaginary  sites  according  to  imaginary 
conditions — and  of  what  happened  to  those 
students  when  they  came  to  the  real  thing,  i.e., 
the  making  of  working  drawings.  In  doing 
that  the  student  ran  up  against  hard  things, 
he  wanted  to  know  how  thick  ho  ought  to 
draw  his  walls  at  the  various  heights ;  the  next 
thing  was  as  to  footings  and  so  on;  and  it  was 
no  use  his  being  broad-minded  until  these 
points  were  all  settled.  He  must  lie  able  to 
do  a  working  drawing  before  he  could  be  of 
real  use  in  an  architect’s  office.  The  beginner, 
generally,  could  not  know  even  what  size 
to  draw  things  ;  he  had  a  scale,  but  ho  did  not 
know  how  much  to  mark  off  on  the  paper. 
And  when  lie  had  settled  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  knew  a  little  about  the  Building 
Regulations,  he  had  to  find  out  about  the 
floors;  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  scantlings  of 
the  joists,  or  the  sections  of  the  steel  work,  the 
stonework,  and  things  like  that.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  little  bit  at  sea  in  doing  a  working 
drawing,  and  that  was  serious  when  someone 
had  to  work  to  the  drawing.  When  the  student 
took  to  making  working  drawings  he  gradu¬ 
ally  got  some  inkling  of  the  profundity  of  his 
own  ignorance.  An  engineer  friend  of  the 
speaker’s  told  him  the  other  day  his  ideas  as 
to  working  drawings.  He  asked  his  draughts¬ 
men,  “  Have  you,  in  making  these  drawings, 
put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  the  contractor 
who  has  to  work  to  them  ?  ”  “  Will  he  find  in 
them  all  he  needs  ar.d  should  expect  to  find  ?  ” 
That  was  a  fair  test  of  a  good  working 
drawing.  The  man  who  had  always  remained 
only  in  the  office  was  liable  to  be  "a 
little  hit  out  of  it”  in  providing  drawings 
for  those  who  had  to  do  the  work  on 
the  spot.  That  was  an  engineer’s  opinion  of 
the  standard  as  to  working  drawings,  and  it  was 
not  a  bad  one.  They  must  produce  working 
drawings  that  anyone  could  work  from— draw¬ 
ings  that  the  quantity  surveyor  and  the  builder  s 
foreman  could  read  and  work  from,  and  to  do 
that  involved  a  great  deal.  It  implied  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  apply 
knowledge  ;  it  implied  foresight,  experience, And 
decision.  It  involved  their  knowing  a  1  about 
things  in  order  to  decide  what  ought  to  1* 
done  The  man  who  had  acquired  these 
qualities  would  not  trouble  about  thed.fferjM 
styles  of  drawing — about  thick  and  thin  • 
He  would  not  waste  his  time  in  that  way ;  he 
had  got  over  that.  His  standard  for  » 
drawing  was  :  “  Is  it  workmanlike  . 
for  the  purpose?”  Whatever  may h»« 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  working  fiwamp  « 
our  days  were  indispensable  means  of  produca* 
building  work-the  means,  not  die  end.  W 
they  might  be  efficient  or  inefficient 
according  to  the  capacity  and  wffi  of 

the  draughtsman.  He  8Ugges^f  (h  i  amb,. 
tectural  students,  as  a  modest  aim 
tion,  that  they  should  try  to  acqunethe^ 
and  capacity  to  produce  real  workmg  5 
for  unless  they  could  they  would  item r  be ^ 
real  use  to  ail  architect  Th“‘ The  mm 
a  tremendous  lot.  even  for  producing *  e.,  , 

carcass  of  an  ordinary  bn, Mmfr.  « i* 

no  slight  accomplishment-  »  g  i 

could  only  produce  sketch  des^t  of. 

they  would  be  of  little  use  to  an  arcl “ « 
less"  were  they  likely  to  bwn» 

The  acquirement  of  the  P?  ilinior  student's 
good  woikmg  drawing  o{  ,hf 

main  chance  of  escaping  from  ,  Pjnu  ti* 
“  non-knowledge  ”  wbeh  surro  ^  .{ 
density  of  which  would  di  ^nece^rr  to 
could  realise  it.  The  obse  jrtWjng  would 
the  making  of  a  goal  knowledge,  with 
help  him  to  get  a  ^  “gS,  of 
knowledge  would  c°me  gt hrough  the 
light  bv  which  to  grope  ^ 

fog;  will  and  skill  ^.td  work,  were 
As  to  drawings  of  c-  .  !  ^ord*? 

they  to  he  faithful  or  unf“ll“  .  Xi,lly 
What  value  were  ‘hey  to  put  JESS 
faithful  representation  of  w»  “  •  '  itc  „,ilt 

drawing  of  existing  work ;■*«,{, 
be  far  worse  than  useless, Thru  lta» 
information  instead  of  ,  would  c»H 

was  a  class  of  drawings  j  drawiop  pul 

incomplete  drawings.  H  >  ^  jmporMnt 
before  him  of  a  goal  ptec 
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about  which  he  had  had  to  ask :  What  is  it 
built  of  ?  The  answer  had  been :  “  Oh  !  stone, 
but  I  do  not  like  disfiguring  my  drawings  with 
jointing.”  Just  fancy  !  A  student  of  building- 
work  not  wanting  to  disfigure  his  precious 
drawings  with  evidences  of  construction  ! 
He  mentioned  that  as  a  typical  case  which  one 
met  with  frequently.  Let  the  student  play 
at  making  sketch -designs ;  they  might  have 
their  use,  but  they  certainly  had  their 
limitations  of  usefulness;  but  the  sooner  he  set 
his  mind  to  the  real  business  of  fitting  himself  to 
make  working  drawings,  the  sooner  he  would  be 
of  service  to  others  and  get  on  to  the  road  of 
becoming  an  architect  himself.  It  was  his 
chief  hope  of  professional  salvation,  which 
salvation  he  had  to  work  out  for  himself. 

Mr.  Walter  Cave,  who  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Needham  Wilsoi  seemed 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  value  of 
the  perspective  sketch.  Mr.  Millard  evidently 
felt  the  same  when  he  spoke  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  working  drawing,  and  in  speaking 
to  students  by  far  the  most  useful  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  teach  them  anything 
they  could  as  to  working  drawings.  The  sketch- 
perspective  was,  in  his  opinion,  of  practically 
little  value  to  the  architect,  except  as  affording 
some  slight  illustration  of  how  things  were  to 
gojand  it  was  most  misleading  to  the  client;  for 
the  actual  building  never  looked  as  it  did  in  the 
sketch,  and  the  disappointment  was  general. 
Asketch  of  the  site  before  a  building  was  erected 
was  too  often  forgotten,  and  he  thought  that  a 
careful  sketch  of  the  site  would  help  architects 
very  much  to  determine  the  proportion  of  their 
buildings.  The  accuracy  of  drawings  was  of  great 
importance.  One  often  saw  students’  drawings 
of  details  in  which  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  certain  things  were  known  which  were  not 
shown,  and  perhaps  a  plan  of  some  portion  was 
not  shown.  It  was  in  such  little  matters  that 
students  often  erred— and  a  good  many  draughts¬ 
men,  too.  If  the  plan,  section,  and  elevation 
were  properly  placed  on  the  paper  one  ought  not 
to  have  to  search  for  them ;  they  ought  to  appear 
quickly  to  the  eye,  so  that  one  could  read  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  foreman,  this  was  especially 
important,  for  if  he  could  not  understand  the 
plans,  he  had  to  spend  hours  in  trying  to  do 
so  and  in  writing  letters,  etc.,  and  this  entailed 
explanations  and  letters  by  the  architect,  all 
of  which  meant  loss  of  time.  The  lecturer’s 
statement  that  they  wanted  to  breed  architects, 
not  draughtsmen,  seemed  to  sum  up  the  case 
pretty  well ;  but  at  the  same  time  architecture 
could  not  be  produced  nowadays  without 
draughtsmen.  Unlike  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
were  very  few  intelligent  building  workmen  in 
England  to-day.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  they 
knew,  buildings  were  produced  by  the  workmen 
in  many  cases,  and  the  working  drawings  which 
were  used,  so  far  as  those  remaining  went 
to  show— of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  for  instance — 
were  the  merest  diagrams ;  practically  little 
more  than  the  setting  out  of  the  arches,  where 
the  piers  were  to  come,  etc. ;  the  detail  depended 
to  a  large  extent  on  individual  taste.  If  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  same  nowadays,  architecture 
would  cease  to  be  even  what  it  was.  We  had  to 
deal  at  the  present  time  with  a  cla  ss  of  men  whose 
education  had  been  entirely  neglected  as  far 
as  art  was  concerned,  and  they  had  to  be  taught 
?  ,ra!necl>  ar*d  this  could  be  done,  to  some 
extent,  by  accurate  drawings,  which  would  en- 

a  whok  t0  S6e  aUd  appreciate  the  budding  as 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  in  supporting  the  vote 
T?.there  was  one  poiut  which  had 
SSP***  m  the  preparation  of  working 
all  tv,  ?s’,an(^  ^at  was  the  importance  of  giving 
au  he  mformation  it  was  possible  to  give6quit| 

sef  d  eS3]of  the  effect  of  the  drawings  them- 
Tni-  (-  the  lmP°rtance  of  giving  that  in- 
fte  most  stapfe,  eSfly-W  form 
Ct  T,3  m,lst  t!lmk  of  the  Mder  as 
Kt  w  "??  whatever  of  the  scheme  to 
h,m,  “id  they  must  think  that 
wil  l?  tW0  ™ys  of  r“diiig  the  plan  there 
,M?  ?r?ne  in  the  bunder’s  office-not 
wonr  J  bidder — who  would  read  it  the 

1W!C3:  “nd  ‘hfrfore  ‘bey  must  do  all 
WtWr  ,nal;i-  the  drawings  clear, 
size  shLts  gTth^  should  do  was  to  use  sma11 
set  of  wii'  r0lmd  the  walls  at  the 

k»»tiS&«Ia™gs  Shm™  that  evening 
.ll|,h  lt‘  tkey  we™.  generally  speaking, 
steels  !  *  TgS'  lira  wings  on  small  size 
when  thov  ™°h  mor,e  ,easily  handled,  and 
office  to  the  r,ere  J),assec  fr°ra  the  architect’s 
the  quant  tvUai  y  survey°r  was  easier  for 
quantity  surveyor  to  work  from  them. 
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Not  only  did  he  advise  small  size  drawings, 
but  he  said,  crowd  all  you  can  on  to  those 
drawings,  and  he  said  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  was  easier  to  do  this  when  work  grew 
in  an  office,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  much 
work  could  be  got  on  to  an  imperial  sheet.  In 
a  corner  of  the  room,  he  might  mention,  there 
were  some  three  or  four  sheets  of  drawings  on 
which  work  costing  from  2,000/.  to  3,000/. 
including  A -in.  detail,  had  been  crowded  on  one 
imperial  sheet.  There  was  this  advantage,  too  : 
when  ^  the  drawing  got  into  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor’s  hands  they  got  one  man  to  take  off 
the  quantities.  The  quantity  surveyor  often 
complained  that  all  the  detail  was  on  one  sheet, 
and  that  he  could  not  divide  the  work.  That 
was  what  he  (the  speaker)  wanted,  i.e.,  for  one 
man  to  take  the  whole  job  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  where  that  was  done  the  quantities 
were  closer  and  the  work  was  better  done. 
In  making  working  drawings  they  should  figure 
them  throughout.  That  was  all-important. 
They  might  be  badly  drawn,  as  many  of  them 
were,  but  the  draughtsman  should  figure  every 
wall,  every  dimension,  every  window,  and  so  on  ; 
to  do  this  was  invaluable,  for  troubles  were 
avoided  and  any  errors— as  there  constantly 
were  in  these  matters— were  much  more  easily 
corrected  when  the  foreman  went  to  check  the 
figures.  He  had  been  much  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Needham  Wilson  had  said  as  to 
the  preparation  of  sketches  for  clients.  The 
importance  of  this  was  at  the  beginning  of 
a  job.  JIx-.  Wilson’s  suggestions  under  this 
head  were  very  useful,  and  they  tended  to 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  he  did  not 
attach  so  much  importance  as  the  lecturer 
did  to  the  value  of  elevation  and  perspective, 
more  particularly  perspective.  He  hardly  ever 
prepared  an  elevation  to  submit  to  a  client. 
He  did  not  do  so  more  than  once  in  ten  jobs, 
but  he  sent  a  little  thumb-nail  sketch,  generally 
on  a  post-card.  He  found  that  that  was  an 
enormous  saving  of  trouble,  and  that  it  generally 
satisfied  the  client.  He  commended  to  the 
student  the  knack — and  it  was  only  a  knack — 
of  sketching  out  from  a  plan.  They  were 
thinking  of  the  roof  of  the  building  from  the 
commencement — or  should  be — and  after  they 
had  slightly  sketched  out  the  grouping  of  the 
building  in  pencil  on  the  post-card  they  could 
then  do  it  in  ink.  This  was  easily  done,  and  it 
was  all  the  client,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
wanted  ;  in  most  cases  they  were  delighted. 

A  friend  of  his  in  the  north  had  another  method 
of  dealing  with  sketch  designs,  which  seemed  a 
good  one,  though  he,  the  speaker,  had  not  tried 
it  himself,  but  his  friend  did  charming  work. 
He  prepared  an  eighth  scale  drawing,  and 
above,  in  plasticine,  he  made  a  little  model. 
The  plan  was  done  to  a  small  scale,  and  the 
little  model  was  done  roughly  in  about  a  couple 
of  hours.  When  it  was  clry  he  applied  the 
colours.  It  sounded  a  long  process,  but  the 
whole  work  did  not  take  more  than  a  day, 
and  the  client  was  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  model  of  the 
structure. 

Mr.  Arthur  Keen  also  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  he  had  made  a  great  number 
of  sketch  drawings  and  working  drawings  in 
his  time,  and  had  come  to  regard  them  as 
necessary  evils.  With  sketch  drawings  the 
architect  was  apt  to  deceive  himself  as  well  as 
the  client,  and  he  regarded  the  deception  of  the 
client  as  the  lesser  evil.  Sketch  drawings 
could  not,  represent  the  building  as  it  was 
going  to  be  ;  but  the  perspective  sketch  was 
likely  to  give  a  best  impression  of  what 
the  client  was  going  to  get.  It  was  easy  to 
deceive  oneself  with  sketch  plans,  and  they 
were  so  easy  to  make  that  one  could  not  be 
too  careful  to  work  accurately.  Everything 
must  be  very  fully,  though  roughly,  drawn  in 
the  sketch  drawings.  He  took  it  that  the 
sketch  plans  should  embody  the  whole  of  the 
building,  but  should  omit  things  which  were  not 
essential  at  the  moment,  such  as  flues,  etc.,  but 
they  must  show  that  the  architect  had  realised 
the  building  for  himself,  and  had  realised  it 
accurately.  As  to  working  drawings,  he  felt  that 
a  great  risk  was  run  of  losing  the  character  of 
their  work,  by  reason  of  the  great  accuracy 
that  was  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings.  A  working  drawing,  to  be  sufficient, 
must  leave  no  room  for  suggestion  at  all.  If 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  all 
clear  on  the  drawings  they  would  have  to 
answer  all  sorts  of  inquiries  and  letters,  but  in 
putting  everything  in  the  drawings  they  lost 

cllfl.rn.r't.pr  nnrl  “  rrn  ”  in  tlio  'T’l-.r.  Ul„ 


with  assistants  in  offices  was  that  they  did  not 
carry  the  drawings  far  enough  ;  they  took  too 
much  for  granted,  and  were  prepared  to  let 
the  builder  settle  things  for  himself.  In  his 
experience  they  should  leave  nothing  to  the 
builder  to  settle. 

Mr  John  Murray  said  the  subject  seemed 
almost  endless.  No  doubt  what  Air.  Wilson 
meant  by  treating  the  matter  in  a  broad¬ 
minded  way  was  that  they  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  breadth  of  effect  in  all  their 
work.  The  chief  thing  in  most  sketch  and 
working  drawings  was  accuracy,  which  was 
all-important,  and  there  were  many  drawings 
prepared  that  were  inaccurate.  If  they  could 
remember  that  drawings  and  sketches  were 
really  the  concentration  of  their  thoughts 
depicted  on  paper  their  drawings,  when  finished, 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  they  are  some¬ 
times.  He  felt  that  no  sketch  nor  working 
drawing  could  be  satisfactory  unless  the  scale 
and  proportion  had  received  full  consideration. 
Pretty  sketches  were  very  often  made,  and 
they  were  often  misleading,  especially  when 
scale  and  proportion  were  absent  from  them. 
Perspective  drawings  had  been  known  to  vary 
from  the  plans,  and  it  was  quite  possible  to 
have  a  pretty  perspective  which  was  quite 
impossible  if  the  plans  were  carried  out 
Air.  Wilson  suggested  that  plans  were  hardly 
necessary,  at  exhibitions  like  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  but  he  (the  speaker)  thought  that 
if  plans  were  more  often  shown  the  credit  that 
was  sometimes  given  to  perspectives  would  not 
be  forthcoming.  The  sketch  that  depicted 
the  main  leading  lines  of  a  design  was  the  one 
which  was  always  the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  grouping  of  the  parts  of  a 
design  should  be  always  subservient  to  the  out¬ 
line.  Too  much  was  usually  thought  about  detail 
and  too  little  about  outline  and  grouping  of  build¬ 
ings.  Colour  sketches  should  show,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  actual  colour  of  the  materials,  otherwise 
clients  would  be  deceived  as  well  as  the  architect. 
As  to  the  undefinable  something  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  thought  that  that  consisted  in 
the  power  of  seeing  in  the  mind’s  eye  the 
finished  building,  and  weighing  up  all  the  points 
in  connexion  with  line,  colour,  and  proportion. 
He  felt  that  the  best  official  work  was  done  by 
producing  monumental  work.  There  was  com¬ 
paratively  little  real  monumental  work  done 
nowadays,  and  he  would  suggest  to  the  students 
that  they  should  think  monumentally,  and  if 
this  were  done  they  would  produce  in  the 
future  better  architecture.  Details  of  a  design 
could  be  readily  filled  in  after  the  general 
>  monumental  conception  had  been  settled.  The 
most  telling  draughtsmanship  was  that  which 
was  the  boldest,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  an 
architect  had  was  probably  in  the  thinking 
out  of  a  design  rather  than  in  the  actual 
drawing  of  it. 

Air.  H.  P.  G.  Maule  said  that  a  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  students’  drawings,  and  lie 
might  say  that  a  golden  rule  for  quite  a  young 
student  when  he  was  preparing  a  sketch  scheme 
was  that  he  should  first  of  all  get  out  his  scheme 
comparatively  roughly,  and  then  start  doing  a 
4 -in.  detail.  Let  him  determine  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  design,  by  threshing  out  his 
construction  to  ^--in.  scale.  The  yoimg 
student  would  not  know  what  he  wanted 
at  first  as  to  materials,  but  with  £-in.  detail 
he  almost  immediately  had  to  determine 
what  materials  to  use  for  the  different  parts. 
As  to  working  drawings,  the  one  thing  to 
remember  was  :  Will  the  comparatively  unin¬ 
formed  builder’s  foreman  interpret  my  ideas 
in  timber,  or  stone,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 

If  they  had  that  question  constantly  before 
them  they  got  face  to  face  with  actualities, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  improvement  in 
working  drawings.  He  rather  differed  from 
All-.  Alitchell  when  he  spoke  about  saving 
trouble.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  more 
trouble  one  took  the  less  trouble  one  bad. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  hardly  understood  what  sketch  designs 
meant.  If  they  designed  a  house  or  anything 
else  they  had  to  make  a  plan  and  work  the 
scheme  out  thoroughly,  and  if  they  did  not 
do  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  send  a 
design  to  a  client  unless  they  ran  the  risk  of 
getting  into  difficulty  afterwards.  They  had 
to  work  out  everything  in  the  fullest  way — all 
except  the  actual  construction,  so  that  they  could 
make  an  estimate  which  was  accurate  enough  to 
send,  to  the  client,  and  would  not  give  them 
subsequent  trouble.  The  preparation  of  work¬ 
ing  drawings  was  more  or  less  a  personal  matter, 
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and  he  did  not  think  they  could  lay  down  any 
hard-and-fast  rules.  As  to  working  out  the  com¬ 
plete  design  at  first,  and  crowding  the  drawings 
with  dimensions,  that  was  very  well  in  one 
way,  but  it  was  seldom  that  one  could  design 
a  building  and  not  have  to  alter  it  as  it 
progressed,  and  it  was  quite  open  to  discussion 
whether  the  system  of  having  the  fullest 
drawings  at  first  was  the  best. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  coupled 
with  thanks  to  the  various  architects  who  had 
lent  drawings,  having  been  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Wilson  briefly  replied.  As  to  treating 
the  subject  on  broad  lines,  he  meant  that  he 
should  treat  it  on  those  lines,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  limit  those  who  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  to  those  lines.  As  to  the  President’s 
remark  that  he  hardly  knew  what  sketch  plans 
meant,  he  might  say  the  same  ;  the  subject  was 
given  him,  and  he  had  to  write  about  it.  It  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  draw  an  absolute  line  of 
demarkation.  He  was  greatly  indebted  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  lent  him  drawings, 
and  he  thought  that  only  once  before  had  such 
an  interesting  collection  of  working  drawings 
been  brought  together  as  they  saw  that  night. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  April  7,  when  a  paper 
would  be  read  by  Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher  on 
“The  Buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  St. 
Louis,  1904,”  preceded  by  the  special  meeting 
at  7.15  p.m. 


TWO  SURREY  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE. 

The  Manor  House  Estate  at  Merton  has  been 
placed  in  the  market.  King  Henry  I.  gave  the 
manor  of  Merton  to  the  priory  founded  there 
in  1115  by  Gilbert  Norman,  Sheriff  of  Surrey 
for  Austin  Canons,  who  held  it  until  the  Sup 
pression.  Queen  Mary  I.  granted  the  manor 
by  letters  patent  of  November  4,  1558,  to  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Sheen,  but  soon  after 
her  sister’s  accession  to  the  throne  it  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  King  James  I.  bestowed 
it  upon  Thomas  and  Joyce  Hunt  to  be  held 
by  fealty  only,  and  not  in  chief,  in  March,  1610; 
and  six  years  afterwards  upon  Thomas  Ford 
from  whom  it  passed  through  various  succes 
sions  to  the  Dorrils,  and  then  in  1801  to  John 
Hilbert  of  Wandsworth.  The  old  manor  house 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  XVIIIth  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  the  priory,  which  gave  a  name  in 
1236  to  the  “  statutes  of  Merton,”  and  possessed 
revenues  amounting  to  1,040?.  per  annum  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  some  buildings 
survived  until  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth 
century.  The  grounds  extended  over  60 
acres,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandle. 
At  that  time  two  calico-printing  works  had  been 
established  within  the  walls,  the  chapel  being 
used  as  a  print-room,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
that  century  another  portion  of  the  site  was 
occupied  by  the  copper-flatting  mills  of  Messrs 
Shears,  of  Bankside,  Southwark. 

Great  Tanglev  Manor  consists  of  129  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Wonersh,  near  Guildford.  King 
William  I.  gave  it  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
and  it  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  various 
orants  from  the  Crown.  The  manor  house,  of 
which  a  portion  still  stands,  and  is  illustrated 
by  Brayley  and  Britton,  was  built  in  1582 
by  John  Caryll,  in  whose  descendants  it  con¬ 
tinued  during  many  generations.  In  1782 
Lord  Grantley  pulled  down  part  of  the  manor 
house  and  converted  the  remainder  into  a 
farmhouse.  The  timber-built  residence,  albeit 
modernised  since,  retains  many  of  its  former 
features,  including  the  porch  and  hall,  the 
overhanging  stories  and  gables,  the  court 
enclosed  with  loop-holed  stone  walls,  the 
moat,  gardens,  and  bathing  and  fish  ponds. 
The  figures  “  1582  ”  appear  in  the  carving  of 
the  oaken  brackets  which  support  the  projecting 
front. 

Appointment.— Mr.  W.  Douglas  Wiles,  who 
has  been  chief  architectural  assistant  to  the 
City  Engineer  of  Norwich  for  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  who  succeeded  the  late.  Mr 
Clarke  in  that  position,  has  been 
County  Surveyor  and  Architect  of  Denbigh, 
North  Wales.  The  commencing  salary  is  650 l. 
ner  annum  There  were  seventy-one  appli 
Snts  and  out  of  this  number  seven. were 
selected  to  appear  before  the  Council,  viz-  :  — 
Messrs  T  W.  Cubbon,  Birkenhead ;  Arthur 
E  Town  Hall,  Manchester;  A.  Lancelot 
r  Hounslow  •  G.  Dickens  Lewis,  Shrews- 
bur/-’  W.  Vinoent  Morgan,  Carmarthen; 
Waiter  Percival,  Longton ;  and  Walter  Douglas 
Wiles,  Norwich. 


ELECTRIC  HEATING. 

We  had  an  opportunity  last  week  of  inspecting 
a,  novel  system  of  electric  heating  which  lias 
been  developed  by  the  Electrical  Corporation, 
Limited,  of  69,  Aldersgate-street,  E.G.  In 
most  systems  of  electric  heating  the  heat 
comes  primarily  by  radiation  from  special 
electric  lamps.  These  radiator  lamps  are 
constructed  with  thick  filaments,  and  glow  at 
bright  red  heat  when  taking  a  quarter  of  a 
unit  per  hour.  In  the  new  system  the  heat 
is  transmitted  mainly  by  convection  currents. 
Resistance  coils  wound  on  porcelain  holders 
are  placed  inside  a  metal  case,  which  is  furnished 
with  radiating  tubes.  The  cold  air  enters  the 
tubes  at  the  base  of  the  “  Pluto  ”  heaters,  and 
the  heated  ain  is  given  off  at  the  top  outlets  of 
the  tubes.  Thus  a  continual  circulation  of  the 
air  is  kept  up,  and  the  appliance  is  both  hygienic 
and  economical.  In  our  opinion,  the  great 
advantage  of  this  type  of  heating  is  that  the 
coils  will  practically  never  want  renewing. 
Theoretically,  the  life  of  a  radiator  lamp  ought 
to  be  very  long,  as  it  is  merely  a  large  glow  lamp 
which  is  run  at  a  low  pressure;  practically, 
however,  they  want  renewing  owing  to  accidents 
and  rough  usage.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
inventors  when  they  say  that  the  drawback 
to  the  use  of  the  “ old-fashioned  lamp  radiator 
is  that  it  produces  light,  and  so  cannot  be  as 
efficient  as  a  radiator  which  only  produces  heat. 
It  is  well  known  to  physicists  that  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  glow  lamp  the  energy  expended 
in  producing  light  rays  is  only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  energy  consumed.  In  a 
radiator  lamp  it  is  much  less  than  this,  and, 
remembering  that  the  visible  rays  heat  quite 
as  much  as  the  invisible  ones,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  drawback  is  imaginary.  It  is  stated  that 
the  consumption  of  one  unit  will  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  20  deg.  C. 
in  one  hour.  We  think  that  in  many  cases 
it  would  heat  a  room  more  rapidly  than  this. 
After  electric  heaters  have  been  running  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  amount  of  heat 
radiated  or  carried  off  by  convection  currents 
must  depend  only  on  the  amount  of  energy 
consumed,  and  so  experiments  on  the  relative 
efficiency  of  heaters  are  entirely  misleading  unless 
due  weight  is  given  to  the  size  of  the  room  in 
which  the  test  is  carried  out,  etc.  The  amount  of 
heat  that  can  be  obtained  from  one  unit  of 
electricity  will  raise  two  gallons  of  cold  water 
to  the  boiling  temperature,  and  every  electric 
heating  appliance  has  to  get  rid  of  this  quantity 
of  heat — no  more  and  no  less — per  unit  con¬ 
sumed,  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation. 
The  problem  of  converting  a  given  quantity 
of  electrical  energy  into  heat,  unlike  the  corre¬ 
sponding  problem  for  light,  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  one.  The  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  best 
way  of  distributing  this  heat.  The  “  Pluto  ” 
heaters  do  this  in  a  novel  manner,  and  will 
prove  useful  in  many  cases. 


why  the  borough  of  Lambeth  alone  should  adopt  » 
retrograde  policy.  We  trust,  therefore,  tliat  your 
Council  will  accede  to  our  request,  and  relieve  us  from 
the  grave  injury  which  would  ensue  if  a  granite  paving 
were  laid  down.” 

We  certainly  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  the  petitioners  on  the  question  of  noise, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  choice 
of  pavements  is  at  present  a  kind  of  choice 
between  one  disadvantage  and  another. 
Granite  is  noisy ;  asphalte  gives  bad  foothold 
for  horses ;  wood  has  neither  of  these  drawbacks, 
but  it  is  insanitary.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
the  motive  of  the  Lambeth  Council  for  proposing 
granite ;  but  we  do  think  that  the  noisy  character 
of  that  pavement  is  a  very  serious  nuisance  in 
a  street  with  large  traffic. 


THE  REPAVING  OF  WATERLOO  BRIDGE- 
ROAD. 

The  following  petition  has  been  drawn  up 
for  presentation  to  the  Lambeth  Borough 
Council  at  their  meeting  on  Thursday  this 
week : —  \. 

“  To  the  Mavor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  of  Lambeth. 

We,  the  undersigned  ratepayers  and  occupants  of 
premises  in  Waterloo  Bridge-road  and  adjacent  thereto, 
have  heard  with  extreme  regret  that  your  Council  have 
decided  to  take  up  the  wood  paving  and  substitute 
granite  setts  in  that  road.  We  hereby  respectfully 
submit  our  strong  protest  against  that  decision,  and 
request  the  Council  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  to 
continue  the  use  of  wood  paving. 

Waterloo  Bridge-road  is  one  of  the  most  important 
thoroughfares  in  the  borough,  and  indeed  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  as  such  it  deserves  to  be  paved  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  may  be  that  a  pavement  of  granite 
setts  will  last  longer  than  one  of  wood,  but  in  every  other 
respect  the  advantage  lies  with  the  wood.  If  the  existing 
wood  pavement  in  Waterloo  Bridge-road  had  been  more 
efficiently  and  frequently  cleansed  and  attended  to,  it 
would  have  continued  in  better  condition,  affording  a 
better  foothold  for  horses,  and  enduring  for  a  longer 
period.  We  submit  that  the  occupants  in  Waterloo 
Bridge-road  are  entitled  to  as  quiet  and  as  clean  a  pave¬ 
ment  as  is  enjoved  by  the  occupants  of  other  thorough¬ 
fares  in  the  Borough  of  Lambeth.  This  consideration 
is  of  the  greater  importance  inasmuch  as  the  traffic  on 
the  road  is  certain  to  be  largely  increased,  not  only  by 
the  natural  growth  of  London,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
opening,  which  will  take  place  before  long,  of  Kingsway, 
the  new  road  leading  from  Holborn  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 
Moreover,  the  adoption  of  motor  traffic  and  the  certain 
increase  in  the  use  of  large  motor  lorries,  many  of  which 
are  already  on  the  road,  will  be  a  cause  of  the  greatest 
annoyance'  and  inconvenience,  and  of  injury  to  the 
welfare  of  the  occupants  and  those  who  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  live  over  the  premises  should  such  a  noisy 
paving  material  as  granite  setts  be  laid  down. 

In  other  parts  of  London,  and  in  nearly  all  the  leading 
provincial  cities  and  towns,  the  granite  sett  is  being 
abandoned  for  the  wood  block.  There  can  be  no  reason 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION : 

Rating  op  Railways. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at 
No.  12,  Great  George-street,  when  Mr.  F.  Oliver 
Lyons,  B.E.,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Rating  of  Railways  :  their  Over-taxation,  its 
Cause,  and  its  Remedy.”  He  said  his  object 
was  firstly,  to  show  that  the  total  rateable 
value  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales 
exceeds  the  maximum  limit  apparently  laid 
down  in  the  Valuation  Acts  ;  secondly,  to  point 
out  the  legal  anomaly  which  exists  in  connexion 
with  the  rating  of  railways ;  and  thirdly,  to 
suggest  the  remedy  or  remedies  which  must,  he 
thought,  necessarily  be  applied  before  the 
present  state  of  affairs  could  be  brought  to  an 
end.  He  advocated  the  cumulo  principle  of 
valuation  as  employed  in  Ireland,  as  against  the 
parochial,  and  said  that  if,  as  he  hoped  to  show, 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  would  cause  the 
ratio  of  rateable  value  to  net  receipts  to  fall 
heavily  on  England  and  Wales,  a  great  reduction 
of  taxation  would  occur,  without  any  injustice 
being  done  to  other  ratepayers. 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  remarks,  he 
mentioned  that  the  net  receipts^  (excluding 
miscellaneous  property)  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  railways  rose  from  2/, 364, 144/.  in  IW 
to  31,253,778?.  in  1903,  an  increase  of  3,8 8»,W4J. 
In  order  to  earn  this  sum  the  railway  companies 
as  tenants  had  to  supply  the  following  additional 
rolling  stock,  viz.,  3,781  engines,  8.089  carnages, 
3.633  other  vehicles,  97,209  wagons,  and  6,285 
other  class  of  wagons,  the  tota  value i  of  wh|ch 
in  1903  cannot  have  been  less  than  1J,UW,WIK. 
Moreover,  about  2,600  miles  of  single  permanent 
way  were  added  during  that  period, 

The  railway  companies  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  form  an  absolutely  definite  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  would,  or  would  not,  tinrjt 
in  each  individual  case  by  the  edoptlm  ofthe 
cumulo  principle  of  valuation,  until  1 1  V 
out  the  two  following  suggestions,  neither  ol 
which  had  ever  been  put  into  execution 

(1)  The  rateable  value  of  each  raih  V  m 
every  parish  should  be  totted  up  amt  the  MW 
actual  rateable  value  ef  each  hue  to 

(2)  A  cumulo  valuation  of 

should  be  made  in  a  fair  and  teasonal*  nmnnet 
It  was  evident  that  a  dpfim  *  .  T 

opinion  as  to  whether  a  railw^1  was  ^ 
over  assessed  could  not  he  el'  ,  -.i  rafb 
two  sums  were  known,  and  comp 
other. _ ^  _ _ 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCUTIO.N 
SPRING  VISITS; 

V.— Shipping  Offices.  CocKsnm-sTMi ^ 
New  Govekmest  Offices.  Paki..oi*m 

STREET. 

Two  IMPORTANT  building8  c°’11 ^jCie°_\rc.hi- 

struction  afforded  the  mem  an(|  stl,dy 

tectural  Association  building  methods, 

both  in  design  and  m  euw« J*  visil  on 

upon  the  occasion  of  the  i J  «Pru*  h  t0 
March  25.  The  two  su  j  |K,  tenanted 

used  as  office  premises,  the  ^  ^  other  by 
by  Government  departments,  ■  ship- 

a  combination  of  the  principal  Amenc 
ping  companies.  (vkspur-street. 

The  latter,  Nos.  1  and.U’ Se  Wcv^nd 

occupying  one  of  the  fflari  ft  super.,  and  b« 

sites,  covers  an  area  of  Vjf  Mall  being 

three  frontages;  that  „„<!  Pall  Mall 

1  ft.  7  in.,  Cockspur-s 


iat  iacui*  f .  .  n,i|  y 

r  street  63  ft.,  and  P#ll 

Vi  tt.  7  in.,  Loi  Ko,n.r-sirw  .  n#>  the  airhi- 
East  54  ft.  1  m.  Mr.  Twuw  .  ,ementfd 
tect  of  the  work,  was  pre*enM»  „j,h 

the  notes  previously  P'*?  tlie  work.  This 
general  information  rcla  fj akinin  which sre 
is  one  of  the  important  u  .  -can  line*  10 
being  constructed  upon  * 
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London.  The  Waring-White  Syndicate  are  the 
general  contractors,  and,  although  some 
American  materials  are  employed,  the  work  is 
sublet  to  various  well-known  English  firms. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Nicholson,  the  organising  manager, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  many  American  “  skyscrapers,”  put  the  plans 
and  all  detailed  information  as  to  processes 
st  the  disposal  of  the  party.  The  whole  build- 
in*  will  be  used  for  offices,  the  ground-floor 
and  basement  by  the  shipping  companies,  and 
the  remainder  let  off  to  outside  tenants,  who 
will  enter  from  Cockspur-street. 

The  lease  from  the  Crown  stipulated  that  the 
new  building  was  to  be  designed  in  keeping 
with  the  adjacent  Union  Club  and  the  College 
of  Physicians.  This  accounts  for  the  presence 
and  actual  position  of  the  large  cornice  which, 
to  siy  the  least,  is  an  unfortunate  element  in  a 
design  which  is  not  altogether  good  enough  for 
the  tine  site.  We  fail  to  see  any  advantage  to 
the  architecture  of  London  by  imposing  such 
restrictions.  A  main  cornice  should  at  all  times 
be  the  crowning  feature,  but  in  this  case  it  takes 
a  position  about  half-way  in  the  height,  so 
that  the  superincumbent  masses,  which  are  here 
very  much  broken  up,  overpower  the  front. 
The  idea  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  facades 
of  this  island  site  is  a  good  one,  but  the  mistake 
lies  in  the  fact  of  leasing  the  various  parts 
for  buildings  of  diverse  character. 

Portland  stone  is  used  on  the  elevations, 
rising  from  an  Aberdeen  granite  base.  Inter¬ 
nally  the  ground  floor  is  panelled  in  walnut, 
and  the  flooring  outside  the  counter  laid  with 
interlocking  rubber  tiling,  a  material  now  widely 
used  in  the  United  States. 

The  upper  offices  are  furnished  with  Honduras 
mahogany.  Asbestic  plastering  is  used  through¬ 
out,  The  principal  staircase  is  arranged 
independently  of  the  east  party  wall,  and  is 
carried  by  four  stanchions  placed  in  the  comers 
■of  the  well,  which  well  contains  a  passenger 
elevator.  A  luggage  lift  is  also  provided 
for  lowering  travellers’  baggage  to  the  basement. 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  premises  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  May  1  next ;  the  actual  building  opera¬ 
tions  will  then  have  taken  eight  months, 
which,  considering  that  there  is  so  much 
architecture  and  solid  walls  in  the  scheme,  is 
very  rapid  construction. 

It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  American 
methods  applied  to  a  British  design. 

At  the  new  Government  offices  at  the  south 
■end  of  Parliament-street  much  was  seen  of 
very  considerable  interest,  and  the  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  could  be  regarded  with  entire 
satisfaction.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  scheme, 
which  is  the  extent  of  the  present  opera¬ 
tions,  is  now  well  on  towards  the  height 
of  the  main  cornice,  and  gives  promise  of  a 
great  work. 

The  large  circular  court*  is  especially  fine, 
and  the  stone  vaulted  loggia  entrance  from 
Charles-street,  arranged  on  the  axis  of  the 
■entrances  to  the  adjoining  Foreign  Office,  has 
great  dignity.  Equally  satisfactory  results 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  it  is  generally  evident  that  the 
architect  was  a  master  of  proportion. 

In  general  respects  there  is  but  slight  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  original  design,  which  the  late 
t'  .  %don  had  completed  before  the  pro- 
ession  mourned  his  loss.  We  gave  plans  and 
mews im  our  issue  of  March  25, 1899,  from  which 
ne  chief  departures  are  of  a  practical  working 
nature.  The  principal  variation  consists  of 
continuing  the  original  small  parts  of  the  top 
i°or  round  the  whole  of  the  building,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  elevations  as  first  designed. 
Portland  stone  is  again  the  material  used  on 
e  _a$ades,  and  the  general  internal  construe - 
™  is  as  fireproof  as  possible.  In  this  respect 
cwrought-irpn  ribs  to  receive  metal  lathing 
plastermg  in  the  barrel- vaulted  corridors 
Kcmved  much  favourable  comment. 

ihe  work  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co., 

TV  C°ntrftors’  is  ^  every  way  admirable. 
mL ,“Tber80.were  indebted  to  Mr.  Allison, 
thSoSmf-JU’.He,nry  Tanner’  architect  to 
and  ,i7  -°f  )Vorks’  for  a  very  lucid  explanation 
cons£?Ptl0(n  ?f  a11  matters  concerning  the 
•  •  ruction  of  this  large  undertaking. 
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theyWtL®  ?0,  taskus  to  mention  that 
for  thiuw  contractors  for  all  the  steel-work 
our  last  issue!^'  dl  ^  briefly  descr*ed  in 

*  See  ttie  Builder,  May  5,  1900. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  7,3062.  for  electric 
lighting  purposes ;  Bermondsey  Borough 
Council  13,2702.  for  paving  and  sewer-works  ; 
St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  5,37 02.  for  electric 
light  installation  and  meters ;  and  Wandsworth 
Borough  Council  8002.  for  underground  con¬ 
venience  and  2,765 2.  for  sewer  works. 

Storm  Floodings — Pumping-station  in  Batter¬ 
sea. —The  Main  Drainage  Committee  reported, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  after  discussion,  and  after 
a  motion  to  refer  the  matter  back  in  order 
that  tenders  might  be  obtained  had  been 
defeated  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  20,000?.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  that  expenditure  not 
exceeding  18, 7 45 A  be  sanctioned  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  section  No.  1  of  the  proposed  pumping- 
station  at  the  junction  of  York-road  and  Creek-street, 
Battersea ;  that  the  work  be  carried  out  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor ;  and  that  the  drawings, 
specification,  and  estimate  of  18,7452.  be  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.” 

The  Apprenticeship  System. — The  Education 
Committee,  in  the  course  of  a  report  in  which 
recommendations  were  made  as  to  certain 
technical  or  industrial  scholarships,  stated  that 
there  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  best 
system  of  preparation  for  the  skilled  handicrafts 
was,  as  regards  boys,  by  means  of  the  old- 
fashioned  apprenticeship,  and  they  proposed 
carefully  to  consider  how  far  the  powers  of  the 
Council  and  the  modern  industrial  conditions  of 
London  trades  would  enable  any  suitable 
modification  of  that  system  to  be  made  use  of. 
In  most  London  industries,  however,  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  had  fallen  into  desue¬ 
tude,  and  the  Committee  did  not  think  that  the 
Council  should  abandon  its  present  system  of 
technical  or  industrial  scholarships  in  the 
meantime.  The  present  proposals  were  merely 
temporary  in  character,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
breach  of  continuity.  The  total  increase  of 
expenditure  involved  was  about  2,8002.  a 
year,  but  this  would  not  be  reached  for  five 
years. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  wei'e 
adopted. 

Widening  Fleet-street. — On  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Improvements  Committee  the 
Council  agreed  to  bear  half  the  cost,  namely, 
7,7502.,  towards  widening  Fleet-street  by  setting 
back  the  frontages  of  Nos.  53,  68,  and  69. 

Victoria  Embankment  Gardens  —  Lighting  by 
Electricity  the  V illiers-street Section. — The  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  taken  back  after  discussion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  scheme,  and  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  design  : — 

(а)  That  the  estimate  of  1,0002.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved ;  that  expenditure  not 
exceeding  that  amount  be  authorised  for  lighting  by 
electricity  the  Villiers-street  section  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment  Gardens  ;  that  any  necessary  tenders  be 
invited  and  contracts  entered  into. 

(б)  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  Letheren  &  Sons, 
to  supply  and  erect  for  330?.  twelve  wrought-iron  arches 
in  accordance  with  the  design  submitted  to  the  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  be  accepted. 

The  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  securing  that  the  design 
of  the  arches  should  be  of  a  highly  artistic  character,  we 
have  had  drawings  for  the  same  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Prothero,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  After  due  consideration  we 
obtained  a  tender  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  twelve 
such  arches  from  Messrs.  Letheren  &  Sons,  of  Cheltenham, 
who,  we  were  advised,  had  had  considerable  experience 
of  work  of  this  description.  We  propose  in  due  course 
to  invite  tenders  for  the  work  of  laying  the  necessary 
mains  and  the  wiring  and  fitting  of  the  electric  lamps  and 
shades.  Where  the  mains  will  be  under  the  surface  of 
grass  areas  the  trenches  will  be  dug  and  the  surface 
restored  by  the  park  staff,  as  this  will  be  the  most 
economical  method  of  doing  the  work.” 

London  Building  Acts  ( Amendment )  Bill,  1905. 

— The  Parliamentary  Committee  brought  up  a 
report  as  to  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill,  as  follows  : — 

“  We  report  that,  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  arrived 
at  on  March  14,  1905,  at  the  House  of  Commons,  between 
the  members  of  Parliament  in  charge  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  and  of  the  City  of 
London  (Escape  from  Fire)  Bill,  and  other  opponents  of 
the  Council’s  Bill,  it  was  agreed  to  drop  all  parts  of  the 
Council’s  Bill  with  the  exception  of  Part  VIII.  (Means  of 
Escape  from  Fire).  We  are  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
possible  chance  of  the  Bill  passing  second  reading  as  it 
stood,  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  whole  of  the  Bill  would 
have  most  probably  been  rejected,  the  course  taken  was, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  best  which  could  have  been 
followed.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  regrettable 
if,  because  the  Council  was  unable  to  pass  the  whole  Bill 
this  year,  it  had  therefore  declined  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  of  placing  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  its  proposed  amendments  of  the  law  as  to  means 
of  escape  from  fire.  As  a  result  of  the  compromise,  so 


the  Council’s  Bill  as  deals  with  the  means  of 
p  e>  the  Oity  Bill,  will  be  referred  to  the 
same  Select  Committee  for  consideration.” 

The  Public  Health  Committee  also  brought 
up  a  report  on  the  subject,  in  which  thev 
mentioned  that : — 

The  Council’s  Bill  contained  provisions  as  to  the 
open  space  about  buildings  ;  the  height  of  buildings  ;  the 
^tmg  of  staircases ;  the  height,  lighting,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  habitable  rooms;  and  the  making  of  bv-laws 
respecting  building  on  sites  which  are  damp  or  have  been 
heavUy  manureu  ;  as  well  as  other  provisions  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  public  health ;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  promote 
legislation  dealing  with  these  subjects.” 

The  Highways  Committee  reported  as  follows 
on  the  subject : — 

“  We  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
effect  upon  the  Council’s  tramways  work  of  the  omission, 
among  other  clauses,  from  the  London  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill  of  the  present  session,  of  those  relating 
to  the  cubical  extent  of  buildings,  and  the  widening  of 
thoroughfares  upon  the  payment  of  compensation.  The 
former  question  is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  dealing  with  the  operation  of  a 
large  electrical  tramways  system,  while  the  other  clauses, 
with  regard  to  which  we  understand  that  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  are  specially  reporting  to  the  Council, 
would,  we  feel,  have  been  of  the  utmost  use  in  enabling 
the  Council  to  develop  more  rapidly  the  locomotion 
system  of  London.  We  hope  that  these  proposals  will 
be  again  put  forward  in  the  session  of  1906.” 

The  report  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
contained  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“  The  Bill  contained  clauses  (Nos.  18,  31,  32,  and  176) 
to  enable  a  local  authority  to  pave  and  to  add  to  the  foot 
pavement  any  open  forecourt  which  might  be  left  between 
a  building  and  the  carriageway ;  to  enable  the  Council  to 
determine  a  building-line  on  one  or  both  sides  of  any 
important  street  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  75  ft.  from 
the  centre  of  the  street ;  to  acquire  any  buildings,  land, 
or  structures  in  advance  of  the  line  so  determined,  or  to 
require  any  such  buildings  or  structures  to  be  set  back 
to  such  line  on  payment  of  compensation  ;  to  provide 
that  after  the  determination  by  the  Council  of  such  a 
building-line  no  building  or  structure  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council,  be  erected  or  extended  in  advance 
thereof ;  to  enable  the  Council  to  make  new  streets  where 
necessary  to  continue  a  thoroughfare  widened  as  afore¬ 
said,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  through  communica¬ 
tion  ;  to  enable  the  Council  to  remove  barriers,  etc., 
between  one  street  and  another ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  of  compensation  and  for  the 
necessary  machinery  to  enable  the  Council  to  exercise 
the  powers  sought  to  be  obtained. 

Wo  are  of  opinion  that  these  clauses,  if  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  would  have  conferred  upon  the  Council  very 
necessary  and  desirable  powers  in  respect  of  street 
improvements,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
widening  of  thoroughfares  in  which  there  are  or  may  be 
tramways.  We  have  on  several  occasions  advised  that 
further  powers  should  be  sought  by  the  Council  with  the 
view  of  enabling  street  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
more  expeditiously  and  at  less  cost  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  We  regret  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  clauses  to  be  dropped,  and  we  desire 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  submit 
to  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1906  a  Bill  containing 
clauses  similar  to  those  referred  to  above.” 

The  Building  Act  Committee  reported  as 
follows  on  the  subject : — 

“  In  view  of  the  course  taken  with  regard  to  the 
London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill  and  the  City  of 
London  (Escape  from  Fire)  Bill  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  point  out  that  on  January  31,  1905,  the  Council 
decided  to  seal  and  present,  if  necessary,  a  petition 
against  the  City  of  London  Bill,  and  on  February  6,  1905, 
we  informed  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  thought  the  Bill  should  be  opposed. 
With  regard  to  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill,  the  Council  decided  on  November  15,  1904,  to  put 
forward  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  the  whole  of 
the  amendments  suggested  by  us,  a  resolution  to  refer 
the  proposed  amendments  back  for  further  consideration 
with  a  view  to  legislation  being  sought  in  the  session  of 
1906,  being  defeated  by  seventy-five  votes  to  twenty- 
seven.  The  work  of  many  other  committees  of  the 
Council  is  involved  in  the  portion  of  the  Bill  not  to  be 
proceeded  with  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  and  some 
of  the  proposed  amendments,  especially  those  which 
would  directly  affect  the  public  health,  are  as  important 
as  those  in  Part  VIII.,  which  has  been  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  House.  We  purpose  reporting  as  soon  as 
possible  as  to  the  course  which  we  think  should  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  Bill  which  has 
been  withdrawn.  In  the  meantime  it  is  probable  that 
some  modifications  will  be  suggested  in  committee  in  the 
provisions  of  Part  VIII.  of  the  Bill,  and  we  recommend— 
That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  do  confer  with  the 
Building  Act  Committee  as  far  as  possible  with  regard 
to  any  further  proposed  modifications  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.” 

Mr.  Lewin  Sharp  moved,  and  Mr.  E.  Smith 
seconded,  that  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
be  included. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Captain  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  complained  of  the  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  emasculating  the  Bill  without  consulting  his 
committee. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  said  that  they  all  felt  that 
some  amendment  of  the  Building  Act  was 
desirable,  but  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt 
with  with  some  tact  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  that  among 
builders  and  professional  men  there  was  a  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  no  amendment  of  the 
Building  Act  was  required,  but  a  wholesale 
revision— a  codification.  The  recent  Bill  met 
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with  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  building 
trade  and  the  profession. 

Dr.  Cooper  said  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
building  trade  was  against  the  Bill,  then  he 
felt  there  must  be  a  good  deal  in  it  which  ought 
to  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  Phillimore  said  that  he  felt,  after  hearing 
Mr.  Williams’s  remarks,  that  they  ought  to 
bring  up  a  Bill  for  an  amendment  of  the  Act 
next  year.  The  suggestion  of  codification 
was  an  ingenious  one,  but  it  was  not  the  business 
of  the  Council  to  find  a  convenient  text-book 
for  members  of  the  building  trade.  But  if  an 
entirely  new  and  codified  Act  were  passed, 
there  would  probably  be  far  more  in  it  that 
Mr.  Williams  would  object  to  than  there  was 
in  the  present  Acts. 

Mr.  Shepheard,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee,  denied  that  his  Committee 
were  responsible  for  the  emasculation  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  conference  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  held  apart  from  any  of  the 
Council’s  committees. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  they  would  never 
get  any  good  legislative  proposal  through 
Parliament  so  long  as  they  pursued  the  tactics 
which  characterised  the  policy  in  regard  to  this 
Bill.  Dr.  Napier  had  damned  the  Bill  with 
faint  praise,  and  Mr.  Shepheard  had  followed, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  City 
dared  not  take  the  responsibility,  the  fire 
clauses  would  have  gone  the  way  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  said  that  the  Bill  was  so 
complicated  that  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  be  got  through  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  The  mistake  made  was 
planning  the  Bill  without  the  help  of  experts. 

Mr.  Shepheard  challenged  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Burns’s  statement  in  regard  to  his  (the 
speaker’s)  attitude,  and  said  that  while  Mr. 
Burns  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  fire  clauses, 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  other  clauses  of  the 

Bill. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

Fires  in  Churches. — The  Building  Act  Com 
mittee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  to  a  serious  fire  which  occurred  at  9.46  a.m. 
on  February  26,  1905,  at  Christ  Church,  Down-street, 
Piccadilly,  with  the  result  that  about  one-third  of  the 
ground  floor  and  the  gallery  were  severely  damaged. 
The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  state  that  the  doors  of  this 


church,  and  of  most  other  churches,  open  inwards  only, 
and  they  point  out  that  disastrous  consequences  would 
follow  in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  during  a  service 
and  a  panic  ensuing.  Under  section  SO  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  in  all  churches  erected  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  all  doom  and  barriers  are  required  to 
be  made  to  open  outwards,  and  no  outside  locks  or  bolts 
may  be  affixed  thereto.  In  the  London  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill  a  clause  was  inserted  to  make  this  pro¬ 
vision  apply  to  existing  churches,  and  also  to  require  that 
the  doors  should,  if  fastened  during  the  time  the  buildings 
were  in  use,  be  fastened  during  such  time  by  automatic 
bolts  only,  so  as  to  open  outwards  by  pressure  from 
inside.  This  clause  was,  however,  in  the  part  of  the  Bill 
which  by  arrangement  has  been  withdrawn,  and  as  we 
propose,  reporting  shortly  what  steps  we  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  take  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Bill,  we  have 
informed  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  that  we  do  not 
think  that  any  action  can  be  taken  in  the  meantime 
with  a  view  to  doors  in  churches  being  made  to  open 
outwards.  We  report  the  facts  for  the  information  of  the 
Council.” 

Holhorn  to  Strand.—  The  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : 

“  That  permission  be  given  to  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  Company  of  London  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  construction  of  railway  No.  4,  authorised  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  Strand  Railway  Act,  1899,  and  with 
the  construction  of  such  portion  of  railway  No.  -, 
authorised  by  the  Brompton  and  Piccadilly-circus 
Railway  Act,  1902,  as  may  be  under  Kingsway,  upon 
conditions  .  . 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after 
o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hackney,  North— A  wooden  porch  at  No. 
30,  Clapton-common,  Hackney  (Messrs.  Hough¬ 
ton  &  Davison  for  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Crowfoot). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  1  to  13.  Fountain-villas,  Garratt-lane, 
Tooting  (Mr.  W.  Bartholomew  for  Messrs. 

“  H.  Stanley  &  C.  F.  Newman). — Consent. 

St.  Pan  eras,  East. — A  one-story  addition  to 
St.  Thomas’  Church.  Wrotham-road,  Camden 
Town  (Mesrs.  J.  E.  K.  &  J.  P.  Cutts  for  the 
Rev.  N.  Handley).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — The  retention  at  a  block  of 
residential  fiats,  No.  155,  High-street,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  of  a  bay-window  at  the  second  and  third 
floor  levels,  overhanging  a  roadway  leading 
out  of  the  southern  side  of  High-street  (Mr. 
A.  Geen). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  porch  and  verandah  in  front 
of  “  Blair  Athol,”  Southwood-road  West,  New 
Eltham  (Mr.  R.  Baker  for  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Cejitral. — An  addition  at  the  rear 
of  No.  251,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  to  abut 
upon  Ellingfort-road  (Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for 
Dr.  J.  D.  Ross). — Refused. 

Hammersmith. — The  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition  to  a  proposed  house  on  the  north  side 
of  Dunraven-street,  Hammersmith  (Messrs. 
Boyton,  Sons,  Buckmaster,  &  Trevor  for  Mr. 
M.  J.  Allen). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  1  to  15,  Imperial-parade,  Edgware-road, 
Cricklewood  (Mr.  R.  Plumbe  for  Dr.  J.  J. 
Acworth) . — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bermondsey. — A  boundary  fence  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  roadway  leading  from  Abbey- 
street  to  Long-walk,  Bermondsey,  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  such 
roadway  (Messrs.  H'umphreys-Davies  &  Co.  for 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 
Stmnd. — A  deviation  from'  the  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  sections  13  and  73  of  the  Act  for 
the  erection  of  a  projecting  clock  and  two 
oriel  windows  at  Nos.  41  and  43,  Wardour- 
street,  Shaftesbury-avenue  (Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley 
for  Mr.  W.  Clarkson). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — That  an  order 
be  issued  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner,  sanctioning 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for 
carriage  traffic  to  lead  out  of  the  western  side 
of  Ebury-street,  Pimlico  (for  Mr.  Willett). — 
Consent. 


The  Empire  Theatre,  Leicester- square. • 
We  understand  that  the  directors  will 
close  the  theatre  during  a  few  weeks 
the  summer  of  this  year  in  order  to  carry 
out  some  structural  alterations  required  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  repair  the  roof,  improve  the  interior, 
and  redecorate  the  auditorium.  1  he  theatre 
was  partially  built  in  1882-3  as  the  Pandora, 
after  plans  and  designs  in  the  Moorish  style 
bv  Thomas  Verity,  on  a  site  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Savile,  or  Ailesbury,  House,  which, 
as  converted  into  the  “  El  Dorado  Music- 
hall  a  fire  consumed  to  the  ground-level  in 
the  night  of  February  28,  1865.  Messrs.  J. 
s.  t?  a  Rull  were  subsequently  commissioned 
i  complete ‘  the  work,  and  on  April  17,  1884, 
the  Empire  was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
house  was  altered  for  a  “variety  theatre 
or  music-hall  .  three  years  aftowru-ds  by 
Messrs.  Romame-Walker  &  Tanner,  the 
scheme  of  decoration  of  the  interior  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  &  Co. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  tenth  meeting  for  this  session  of  the 
Discussion  Section  was  held  at  18,  Tuf ton- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  when  Mr.  Alan  E.  Munby,  M.A., 
read  a  paper  entitled  “  An  Information  Bureau 
for  the  Products  of  the  Building  Trades.” 
Mr.  H.  Gregory- Collins  was  in  the  chair. 

Letters  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
subject  for  discussion  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Max  Clarke,  Trant  Brown,  and  H.  D.  Searles 
Wood. 

The  author  suggested  the  formation  of  an 
information  bureau  on  the  products  of  the 
building  trades  industries  as  being  necessary 
to  architects,  and  pointed  out  that  new  methods 
of  construction  and  the  improvements  in 
materials  fifty  years  ago  were  few  compared 
with  the  conditions  of  to-day,  and  compared 
the  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  connexion 
with  building  materials,  which  now  amounted 
to  2,000,  as  against  250  in  1853.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  architect  to  be  acquaiftted  with  all 
these  new  materials  and  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  in  practice  it  was  usual  to  confine 
himself  to  well-known  methods,  hence  the  slow¬ 
ness  in  adopting  new  ones,  which  sometimes 
led  to  disastrous  results.  No  means  exist  by 
which  reliable  information  concerning  the  many 
novelties  introduced  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
obtained.  The  only  information  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  firms  introducing  the 
materials,  and  such  information  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  or  unbiassed.  There 
fore  the  formation  of  such  a  reliable  and  practical 
bureau  would  be  of  great  service  to  architects. 


It  would  be  the  great  “  clearing  house  ”  of 
building  materials.  A  collection  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  samples  would  bo  collected,  classified, 
and  reported  upon  in  conformity  with  the  data 
obtained.  Statistics  would  be  gathered  from  the 
work  of  similar  societies,  testing  institutions, 
and  experts,  and  an  effort  would  bo  made  to 
standardise  building  materials.  Some  kind  of 
laboratory  and  testing  apparatus  conducted 
on  practical  lines  would  be  necessary.  A  large 
space  would  be  required  for  the  collection  of 
samples,  and  the  author  mentioned  the  use  of 
the  Agricultural  Hall  for  the  Building  Trades 
Exhibition.  It  was  suggested  that  the  material# 
used  in  the  construction  of  ordinary  buildings 
should  first  be  dealt  with,  and  then  those  con¬ 
nected  with  special  works.  The  information 
obtained  would  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  bureau.  The  author  had 
made  inquiries  concerning  the  establishment 
of  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  France,  and 
America,  and  found  out  that  extensive  and 
valuable  State-supported  testing  works  were  in 
existence  in  these  countries,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  any  satisfactory  information  concerning 
a  bureau.  ‘  At  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
at  Bushey  good  work  had  been  done.  Most  of 
the  work  of  these  institutions  consisted  in 
testing  and  research  upon  scientific  instruments 
and  matters  concerning  engineering. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
the  London  Master  Builders’  Association  had 
at  times  done  good  work  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  under  discussion,  but  they  did  not  cover 
the  field  in  view.  The  Yorkshire  Builders 
Federation  had  established  a  Builders  Exchange 
at  Hull  for  the  collection  of  building  materials, 
but  without  any  reports  thereon. 

The  direction  of  the  bureau  would  °e 
primarily  in  the  hands  of  architects,  contractors, 

and  others,  not  manufacturers,  engaged  in  the 

sale  of  building  materials.  There  would  >» 
three  sources  of  possible  revenue,  namely :  » 

subscriptions  of  members ;  2,  fees  from  mate, 
paid  for  reports  on  their  products  i and  *• 
of  spaces  for  materials  exhibited.  I  F* 
cent.,  of  London  architects  and  10  per  cent  oj 
London  builders  and  contractors 
members  at  an  annual  subscription  oh  say,  ™ 
guinea,  that  would  furnish  about  8507,  and  d 
10  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  architects  and5p« 
Jen?  of  the  contractors  in  Great Mam 
members  at  a  subscription  of  half  a  K"  "»•  M 
additional  700 1.  would  he  supplied, ™ f  " 
subscriptions  available  from  those  mterested  ® 
the  sale  of  materials  would  bnng  the ‘  £ 

to  2.000 7.  If  in  addition  a  rental 

charged  to  manufacturers  exlubiting.  *1^ 

would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  financial  side a 
the  scheme.  ,,  \runbv 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  PaI**  /  -  *  .  fo-r 
gave  some  figures  of  r*tm‘s  l»k ”  ” 

building  inventions,  as  Lffimts  and 

portant  materials  under  trade  e  g  . 
the  following  returns  from  the  census 
1901 1— 

Rest  of 


County  ot  agj 


Architects  over  25  years  of  age 
Building  employers  • 

Manufacturers  of  bricks  tiles 
plast  er  and  ccme 


London. 

1.294 

3.040 


<&  Wale*. 
3.5W 
19.022 
1,7W 
156 
2,759 
1,41* 

4,790 


Dealers  in  timber  . . 

„  stone  and  slate  .  - 

„  ironmongery  and  nam- 

„  bricks,  cements,  P°1'  310  i,063 

allowance  is  made  for  Agents.! 

The  discussion  was  “f  "!?  ^u.'„ftkJnks 
Ambler,  who  proposed  a  hearty  sUgo©stive 
to  the  author  for  his  interest!  g  ^  m 
paper.  The  information  architects  to 

lent  suggestion,  and  would  HpJ^Jj^void 
specify  more  new  materia1*  ,hjth 

the  failures  in  the  1,lsc.?/  ,„atl.r  had  found* 
now  often  happened.  I  he  l*  ,  ,  damp- 

difficulty  in  obtaining  a  jnsttn*! 

proof  lining  for  paper-hanginp,  fc  „ 

the  danger  of  applyrng  ,L.„  , 

well  fires,  to  old  budding*.  « 
difficult  matter  for  as  so  ranch 

with  the  appearances  of new '  Lfo,.  It  «M 
depended  on  the  fiucstmn  of^  ^ 


difficult  to  realise  the  *1® I  ”  '” batted 

would  be  required  for  the  bureau, 
success  to  the  suggestion.  ,]  w  >lr. 

The  vote  of  thanks  *•*.  “L^jiW  the 
Geo.  H.  Smith,  who  ^  “ffe  f  * 
efforts  of  the  author  »n  bureau, 

prepared  for  the  estabtahmentol  a  ^  ^ 
The  following  members  jouw 


April  i,  1905.] 
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«ion  and  supported  the  vote  of  thanks,  viz. 

A.  H.  Belcher.  T.  H.  Russell,  Frank 
Lishman,  Stanley  Towse,  and  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor 
Simpson,  of  University  College,  to  sum  up  the 
discussion.  The  Professor  said  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  read  the  paper  before 
coming  to  the  meeting,  as  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  the  author  on  the  conciseness  of  his 
lecture,  which  he  would  summarise  under  the 
headings  [a)  Provision  of  a  museum,  ( b )  Testing 
of  materials,  and  (c)  The  data  obtained  from 
testing  and  inquiries.  The  Professor  thought 
the  museum  should  be  built  in  a  central  and 
easily  accessible  position.  The  expenses  of 
efficiently  testing  materials  would  be  heavy  and 
somewhat  difficult  for  such  an  institution  as 
that  suggested,  but  the  classification  and 
standardising  of  building  materials  and  the 
collecting  of  all  possible  information  concerning 
them  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all 
concerned.  He  thought  great  credit  was  due  to 
Mr.  Munby  for  putting  forward  the  subject 
in  such  a  practical  manner,  and  hoped  that  any 
difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme  would  not  deter  its  coming  into  effective 
use.  The  paper  brought  before  them  very 
clearly  the  great  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  recent  years. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Munby  for  his 
paper,  and  to  Professor  Simpson  for  so  kindly 
attending  as  Special  Visitor,  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  passed  with  acclamation. 

.Mr.  Munby  then  briefly  replied,  thanking  the 
members  for  hearing  him  so  patiently,  and 
mentioned  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  his  ideas  of  a  scheme  for  establishing 
“an  information  bureau  on  the  products  of  the 
building  trade  ”  had  been  placed  before  a  public 
meeting. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Societv.  At  the  rooms  of  this  Society  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Percy  S.  Worthington,  of 
Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  “  Past  Tradition 
and  Modem  Design  ”  ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  said 
that  when  their  Hon.  Secretary  invited  him 
to  read  a  paper  before  them,  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that,  as  they  already  had  a  number  of 
historical  papers  on  their  list,  they  might  care 
to  discuss  some  phase  of  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  of  the  relationship  of  theoretical 
study  to  actual  practise  in  design  might  be 
interesting.  In  taking  stock  of  the  architectural 
position  of  to-day,  the  difference  readily  occurred 
to  us  between  the  conscious  effort  after  design 
and  the  arbitrary  choice  of  styles,  in  other  words, 
individualism  as  opposed  to  national  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  design.  We  acknowledged  how  much 
was  owed  to  tradition  in  the  past,  and  asked 
ourselves  how  we  might  make  the  best  use  of 
our  inheritance.  We  had  heard  a  great  deal 
lately  about  national  degeneration,  both  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  and  one  of  the  remedies 
most  generally  suggested  was  education.  In 
our  professional  education  we  were  certainly 
behind  that  of  some  other  countries.  Theoreti- 
eaUy  our  haphazard  system  (or  want  of  it) 
shou  d  be  fatal  to  any  excellence  of  the  art. 
Practically  he  did  not  think  we  are  in  such  a 
ted  way,  In  fact,  one  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  work  now  being  done  was  equal  to, 
it  not  better  than,  the  average  work  of  any 
other  country,  France  perhaps  cx’epteri. 
the  student  or  apprentice  of  the  XVth,  XVIth, 
and  A  tilth  centuries  was  trained  in  the  three 
arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  and 
u.  a  ter  life  practised  all  three.  Buildings  were 
SS  tl\en  aV°,w’  ancl  their  measurement 
forma!  the  self-education  of  the  architect, 
whether  he  did  it  as  Peruzzi  did,  with  an  eye  to 
the  composition  of  Ins  architectural  backgrounds, 
or  as  Brunelleschi  did,  with  the  definite  idea  of 
constructing  his  dome  at  Florence.  With  us  in 
England  it  was  different,  but  we  could  hardly 
attord  to  ignore  their  experience,  and  we  might 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  for  the  intelligent  study 

h2nrvaCtf  °1f.deSign  a  knowledge  of  the 
wa  I  ?  arch’tecture  ?f  past  times  generally 
detrree  bvtlai  T*aSte  might  be  accluired  to  a 

S  i  edllCa]tT  and  experiment  without 
mg  inborn,  and  they  were  within  the  reach  of 

with  anti!!\eXample  -°,f  tryinS  experiments 
dis  nSJ  ilty  °ne,  might  cite  that  fine  and 
SS?edW-rk’  t?6  new  Westminster 
Snf ll  Wlth  regard  t0  Panning,  certain 
h  t  forP  +S  Were  1,n  more  or  less  traditional, 
mat,  for  instance,  of  places  of  public  worship, 


though  even  here  one  saw  no  reason  why  some 
modern  type  might  not  be  evolved  which  might 
appeal  to  religious  instincts  as  much  as  the  old 
type. — At  the  same  meeting  the  following  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  session : — 
President,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Chorley  and  R.  A.  Smithson ; 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  P.  Oglesby  ;  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp  ;  Hon.  Librarian, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bowman ;  Council,  Messrs.  R.  Marshall, 
F.  Musto,  A.  J.  Hill,  H.  A.  Chapman,  P.  Robin¬ 
son,  and  G.  E.  Reason. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr. 
Frank  Rimmington  read  before  a  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  at  the  Law  Library,  on  the 
20th  ult.,  a  paper  on  “  Small  Houses  of  To-day.” 
He  threw  out  a  number  of  practical  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  young  architects  in  designing 
and  planning  suburban  houses  with  a  view  of 
combining  economy  with  the  features  of  repose 
in  external  aspect,  harmony  in  relation  to  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  impression  of  home-like 
hospitality  in  the  internal  arrangements. 
Among  other  things  he  urged  a  preference  for 
local  material  where  suitable,  and  an  avoidance 
of  “  original  ”  ideas  when  not  necessary  to 
overcome  a  difficulty.  He  considered  also  that 
woodwork  might  be  treated  decoratively  and 
inexpensively  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  now 
the  practice,  and  that  sham  effects  ought  to  be 
avoided.  There  was  much  talk  nowadays 
about  the  housing  of  the  working-classes.  The 
housing  of  the  middle-classes  was  also  a  large 
problem.  As  it  was  the  middle-class  had  to 
live  in  suburban  streets  of  houses  all  of  one 
type,  where  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the 
varying  requirements  of  families.  Architects 
could  do  much  to  foster  the  building  of  individual 
houses  of  an  economical  type,  without  lending 
themselves  to  the  misleading  notions  sometimes 
put  into  print  that  this  could  be  done  at  little 
or  no  cost. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — A  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  Society’s  room, 
Leopold-street,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale  on 
the  “  Rectilinear  ”  Period  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  defining 
the  period  of  rectilinear  architecture  as  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  year  1360  to  1547,  that  is,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  gave  a 
short  summary  of  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  country,  and  remarked  that  the  period 
included  the  French  wars  and  the  loss  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  French  possessions,  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  in  England,  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  commoners.  Also  such  im¬ 
portant  events  as  the  introduction  of  printing, 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  discovery 
of  America  occurred  within  its  limits.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  gradual  improvement  of 
building  methods,  and  the  greater  appreciation 
and  application  of  scientific  knowledge,  assisted 
the  development  of  architecture  and  influenced 
the  plan  of  the  building.  The  lecturer  questioned 
the  statement  that  the  geometric  period  was 
the  summit  of  Gothic  art,  and  that  architecture 
declined  after  the  XHIth  century  ;  he  contended 
that  Ruskin’s  argument  concerning  tracery 
was  not  convincing,  as  the  assumption  from 
which  he  started  was  not  warranted  by  the 
actual  facts.  The  skeleton  forms  on  which  the 
rectilinear  tracery  was  based  were  shown  by 
diagrams,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  vertical  line  into  the  window  head 
was  a  natural  step,  which  tied  the  composition 
of  the  whole  window  together  in  a  logical 
manner  ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  this  method 
fulfilled  Ruskin’s  aphorism,  “  Tracery  must  not 
be  considered  or  imagined  as  flexible.”  With 
further  diagrams  the  development  of  vaulting 
was  traced  from  the  rib  to  the  true  fan  vault, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  period  and  to  England, 
and  the  method  of  construction  and  the  principle 
of  its  stability  were  explained.  It  was  also 
contended  that  although  in  fan  vaulting  the 
rib  and  the  panel  were  not  separate,  the  method 
was  truly  constructional,  and  that  the  sinking 
of  panels  in  the  stone,  with  the  ribs  emphasising 
the  lines  of  resistance,  was  a  correct  method  of 
reducing  the  weight  and  ornamenting  the 
surface.  Attention  was  called  to  the  influence 
of  the  chamfer  plane  on  the  form  of  the  mould¬ 
ings,  common  to  the  period,  and  allusion  was 
made  to  the  tapering  outline  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  repeated  set-back  of  the  buttresses, 
particularly  those  to  tower3,  which  gave  a 
feeling  of  repose  and  stability.  Other  points  of 
detail  were  noticed,  and  the  importance  of 
considering  a  design  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  a 


number  of  individual  parts,  was  insisted  on. 
AH.  Hale  reminded  the  students  that  architec¬ 
ture  meant  sacrifice  ;  if  they  wanted  their  work 
to  be  successful  it  must  be  done  for  its  own  sake. 
Real,  living,  architecture  never  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  so  long  as  mere  monetary  gain  was  the 
main  object  of  the  designer.  He  concluded  by 
quoting  the  definition  of  architecture  which 
Ruskin  gives  in  his  “Lamp  of  Sacrifice,”  “Archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  art  which  so  disposes  and  adorns 
the  edifices  raised  by  man,  for  whatsoever 
uses,  that  the  sight  of  them  may  contribute  to 
his  mental  health,  power,  and  pleasure.”  The 
lecturb  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern 
slides.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell- Withers, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson,  and  supported 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Jenkinson  and  J.  R.  Wigfull, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Hale 
for  his  lecture.  The  lantern  slides  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  University  College. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
visited  Inveresk  on  Saturday,  last  week,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.).  Among  those  present  were : — Mr.  H.  0. 
Tarbolton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Baillie,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Colin  B.  Cownie, 
Hon.  Secretary ;  Mr.  Hunter  Crawford,  ex- 
President ;  and  over  forty  members.  The 
places  inspected  were  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Esk,  the  church  and  churchyard,  Inveresk 
House,  Inveresk  Lodge,  and  Halkerston  Lodge. 
Particular  note  was  taken  of  the  Roman  remains 
in  Inveresk  House  grounds,  and  the  leader  of 
the  party  declared  that,  if  the  proprietors  of  the 
villa  houses  in  Inveresk  were  to  unite,  they 
might,  at  very  little  expense,  conduct  some 
excavations  on  a  very  complete  plan,  and  might 
make  out  the  Roman  town  of  Musselburgh  so  that 
people  would  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  place  in  Roman  times, 
an  importance  which  at  present  was  not  at  all 
understood. 

- - 

LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  Case. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  In¬ 
stitution,  Great  George-street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Messrs. 
Mackrell,  Maton,  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Chessum  &  Sons,  against  the  certificate  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  Metropolitan 
Buildings,  dated  February  22,  under  sec¬ 
tions  22  and  29  of  the  Act,  defining  the  general 
line  of  buildings  on  the  northern  side  of 
Monier-road,  Bow,  between  Wick- lane  and 
Smeed-road. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfold  (Chairman),  A.  A. 
Hudson,  and  E.  A.  Griming. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Biron,  barrister,  appeared  for 
the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  from  the 
Solicitors’  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council,  for  the  respondents. 

The  appellants  are  the  freeholders  of  the 
land  and  building  in  Monier-road,  which  is 
upward  of  hajf  a  mile  in  length.  With  the 
exception  of  the  small  piece  of  land  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Chessum,  all  the  land  fronting  the 
road  on  both  sides  has  been  built  over  long 
since.  In  1903  the  appellants  were  desirous  of 
building  a  house  suitable  for  the  residence  of 
workmen  on  the  site,  and  instructed  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  to  prepare  plans. 
On  visiting  the  site  Mr.  Wilson  found  that, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  houses  in  the  road 
which  stood  at  the  corners  of  intersecting 
roads  had  been  built  up  to  the  pavement 
line.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  all 
the  houses  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  road  are  built  to  the  pavement  line.  The 
road  at  this  point  is  a  40-ft.  road,  and  plans 
were  prepared  for  the  building  to  be  erected 
up  to  the  pavement  line.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  June,  1904,  and  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  before  September  29, 
when  the  solicitor  to  the  London  County 
Council  wrote  objecting  that  the  building  had 
been  erected  beyond  the  general  line  of 
frontage.  An  application  was  then  made  to 
build  in  advance,  but  was  refused.  The 
Superintending.  Architect  then  defined  the 
line,  but  Mr.  Wilson  raised  the  objection  that 
the  Superintending  Architect  had  not  before 
him  a  plan  of  the  whole  road,  showing  the 
corner  houses  all  the  way  down  the  road,  ex¬ 
cept  two  built  up  to  the  pavement  line,  and 
protested  against  such  definition.  Messrs. 
Chessum,  therefore,  appealed  against  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  contending  that  the  general  line  should 
be  defined  up  to  the  pavement  line. 

The  Tribunal,  after  hearing  the  appellants 
case  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  certi- 
Scat’e  of  the  Superintending  Architect  could 
not  be  upset.  They,  therefore,  dismissed  the 
appeal,  with  live  guineas  costs.  They  did  not 
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call  upon  Mr.  Andrews,  but  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  convey  to  the  London  County 
Council  their  view  that  the  building,  as 
erected  by  the  appellants,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain,  inasmuch  as,  in  their  opinion,  its 
position  did  not  involve  any  injustice  to  the 
publio. 


Jiftp  beat's  ago. 


Masters  and  Men. — Notice  to  Leave 
Work. — An  important  case  was  heard  in  the 
Sheriff’s  Court  on  Saturday,  March  17,  in  which 
two  workmen,  G.  Trollope  and  J.  Griffiths,  car¬ 
penters,  were  the  plaintiffs,  who  sought  to 
recover  a  quarter  of  a  day’s  pay,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  trade,  viz.,  a  quarter  of 
a  day’s  notice  or  a  quarter  of  a  day’s  pay.  The 
plaintiffs  said  they  had  been  at  work  about 
eighteen  weeks,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Brass 
&  Son,  builders,  at  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  and  were  discharged  on 
Saturday  at  four  o’clock  without  any  notice, 
which  being  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
trade,  they  summoned  Mr.  Brass  for  a  quarter  of 
a  day’s  pay.  The  defendant  stated  that  about 
two  years  ago  he  decided  on  not  giving  his 
workmen  any  notice  whatever  on  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  his  employ  ;  and  also  stated  that  as 
he  paid  his  men  up  to  half-past  five  o’clock  on 
Saturday  he  ought  not  to  give  notice.  The 
plaintiffs  urged  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  as  leaving  off  at  four  o’clock  on  all 
Saturdays  constituted  a  day,  and  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  trade  in  general,  and  they  con¬ 
sidered  they  ought  to  receive  a  quarter  of  a  day’s 
notice  before  tour  o’clock,  or  a  quarter  of  a  day’s 


pay,  as  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  they 
should  have  time  to  put  their  tools  in  order,  as 
they  are  expected  to  have  them  so  when  they 
go  to  work  for  any  employer.  The  J udge  agreed 
with  the  plaintiffs  that  they  ought  to  have 
received  the  usual  notice,  and  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs,  with  costs.  —  The  Builder, 
March  31.  1855. 

- •-*-« - 

^lustrations. 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

HIS  view,  showing  a  portion  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  from  a  south¬ 
west  position,  is  another  of  the 
drawings  executed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fulton  as  a  holder  of  the  Travelling  Student¬ 
ship  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  gives  an  effective  view  of  the  central 
tower,  which  is  now  undergoing  repair.  The 
drawing  shows  part  of  the  late  (and  much 
restored)  nave,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  a 
portion  of  the  picturesque  Norman  turret  of 
the  east  transept. 


ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  AT  FAMAGUSTA, 
CYPRUS. 

These  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
lent  by  Mr.  B.  Stewart,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  and  has  photographed  a  good 
many  of  the  monuments  there.  In  reference 
to  these  illustrations,  Mr.  Stewart  writes : — 

“  Famagusta  was  first  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.o.  285—247),  when  it  was 
known  as  Arsinoe.  The  Franks  gave  it  its 


present  name  of  Famagusta,  and  it  was  fortified 
in  1300  by  Henry  II.  and  was  seized  by  the 
Genoese  in  1373.  The  Venetians  took  it  in 
1489,  and  between  1498  and  1544  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  completed  much  as  they  appear 
to-day.  The  Cathedral  of  San  Sophia  was 
built  1300 — 1312  as  a  Latin  church,  and  then 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas.  When  the  Turks 
took  Famagusta  from  the  Venetians  in  1570,  they 
turned  the  church  into  a  mosque  and  gave  it  its 
present  name.  The  tracery  of  the  west  front 
and  particularly  the  west  window  is  very  fine, 
and  owing  to  the  very  dry  climate  iH  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation.  The  glass  in 
this  window  is  quite  modern,  and  is  the  only 
one  with  glass  in  it.  The  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation, 
being  further  removed  from  the  effects  of  the 
Turkish  bombardment  than  most  of  the  other 
churches,  though  earthquakes  have  assisted 
to  complete  its  destruction.  Traces  of  frescoes 
which  once  enriched  its  interior  can  still  be 
seen,  as  also  at  some  of  the  other  churches. 

Famagusta  is  now  a  desert  dotted  all  over 
with  the  ruins  of  grand  buildings,  a  melancholy 
though  picturesque  wreck  of  its  former 
grandeur.” 


GREAT  HOUSE  COURT,  EAST  GRIN- 
STEAD. 

This  house  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  Geo.  Peploe 
Forwood.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  lovely  views 
over  Ashdown  Forest. 

The  materials  used  were  old  Horsham  stone 
tiles  and  old  red  roofing  tiles  for  the  roofs,  the 
facing  were  bricks  brought  from  Petersfield, 
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g,nt«'  black  flints  squared  were  also  intro- 
Hnctd'  014  oak  beams  formed  the  framing  of 
H,  staircase  gable,  averaging  in  thickness 
i  itt  bv  41  in.,  the  whole  of  the  woodwork 
be*  pinned  and  framed  together  in  the  old 
m°  The  walls  were  16  in.  throughout. 

\  feature  in  the  house  was  the  introduction  of 
Sussex  marble  stone  to  the  open  fireplaces  and 
in  place  of  window  boards  to  some  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  this  stone  being  obtained  from  the 
property  of  another  client. 

1  The  hall,  staircase,  and  first  floor  were  panelled 
in  oak;  this,  with  the  staircase  newels,  treads, 
and  balusters,  was  formed  almost  entirely  from 
the  centre  post,  bearing  date  1730,  of  an  old  mill 
which  stood  just  outside  the  town. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Selater,  of  Oxford-street,  was 
responsible  for  the  electric  lighting,  fittings, 
and  plant.  The  iron  casements  and  lead  glazing 
were  provided  by  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  of  Clapham- 
road,  London ;  the  heating  by  Messrs.  John 
Grundy,  of  Islington.  Mi-.  Rice,  of  East  Grinstead, 


was  the  builder.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Turner 
Powell,  of  London  and  East  Grinstead. 


NEW  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  JOHANNES¬ 
BURG,  S.A. 

This  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
120, 000£.  The  four  external  elevations  are 
treated  with  red  brick,  dressed  and  rock-faced 
stone  dressings,  mouldings,  pilasters,  ashlar, 
etc.  Internally  the  walls  of  the  exchange  hall 
are  lined  with  marble  and  ornamental  tile 
dado.  The  columns  are  scagliola  with  bronze 
bases  and  fine  terra-cotta  caps.  The  arched 
ceiling  is  in  canvas  plastic. 

The  building  contains  about  225  offices, 
with  lavatories  on  all  floors.  It  is  heated 
throughout  by  steam  radiators. 

Messrs.  W.  Leek  and  P.  Emley,  of  Johannes¬ 
burg,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  C.  Woods 
(Johannesburg)  the  contractor. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  op  Engineers.— 
Visits  of  this  Institution  have  recently  taken 
place  to  the  Brockie-Pell  Arc  Lamp  Works, 
Worship-street,  London,  and  to  the  New  Ritz 
Hotel,  Piccadilly,  where  the  Skeleton-cage 
system  of  construction  was  seen.  At  the  former 
establishment  the  members  were  received  by 
Mi-.  James  Brockie,  the  inventor  of  the  Brockie- 
Pell  Lamp,  who  gave  an  account  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  construction,  and  described  generally 
the  necessary  characteristics  of  an  efficient  arc 
lamp.  In  the  workshops  a  number  of  lamps 
of  different  types  were  shown  in  course  of 
manufacture,  and  in  the  testing -room  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  carried  out  to  illustrate  the  effect  on 
the  arc  of  two  methods  of  regulation,  namely, 
differential  (main  coil  and  shunt  coil  working 
in  opposition)  and  shunt  coil  only ;  the  result 
shown  being  that  with  the  shunt  coil  alone  the 
current  might  be  varied  very  considerably 
without  affecting  the  length  of  the  arc,  whereas 
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with  the  differential  method  the  variation  in 
length  of  the  arc  was  very  considerable  with  the 
same  change  in  the  current  strength.  The  two 
lamps  were  run  in  series  so  that  each  had  the 
same  current  passing  through  it.  The  party 
visiting  the  new  Ritz  Hotel  were  shown  over  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Bishop  (joint  architect  with  Messrs. 
Mewes  and  Davis)  and  Mr.  Adam  Hunter. 
The  hotel,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Waring-White  Building  Co.  for  the  Carlton 
Hotels  Co.,  is  situated  in  Piccadilly  adjoining  the 
Green  Park,  and  occupies  the  sites  of  the  Old 
Bath  Hotel  and  Walsingham  House.  It  has  a 
frontage  to  Piccadilly  of  about  230  ft.  and  an 
average  depth  of  about  100  ft.  The  height  from 
the  street  level  to  the  top  of  the  building  is 
about  110  ft.,  and  the  basement  floor  is  20  ft. 
below  street  level.  There  are  ten  floors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  basement,  lower  ground,  and  ground 
floors.  The  front  of  the  building  is  carried  up 
to  within  2£  ft.  of  the  roadway  in  Piccadilly, 
and  an  arcade  formed  over  the  pavement. 
This  arcade  will  form  a  special  feature  of  the 
building.  The  foundations  are  on  the  London 
clay  at  a  depth  of  about  26  ft.  below  the  road¬ 
way.  A  feature  of  special  interest  is  the  method 
which  has  been  adopted  for  constructing  the 
building.  The  type  of  construction  is  known  as 
the  “  cage  skeleton  construction.”  The  new 
Ritz  Hotel  affords  the  largest  example  of  the 
type  in  this  country.  A  skeleton  of  steel 
framework,  capable  of  carrying  the  whole  dead 
weight  of  the  walls,  floors,  and  roof,  in  addition 
to  the  live  loads  and  wind  pressure,  is  being 
erected  and  is  at  present  nearly  completed. 
The  walls  are  supported  on  girders  at  the  level 
of  each  floor  of  the  building.  They  carry  no 
loads  but  simply  act  as  a  protection  from  the 
weather  and  for  decorative  treatment.  The 
total  weight  of  the  building  with  the  live  loads 
is  carried  on  the  steel  columns.  Generally,  the 
columns  rest  upon  cast-iron  base  plates,  about 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  square,  which  in  turn  rest  upon  a 
grillage  of  steel  beams  imbedded  in  cement 
concrete  of  sufficient  area  to  distribute  the  load 
over  the  ground  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
foundation.  Cantilever  foundations  have  been 
adopted  for  some  of  the  columns  next  the  ad¬ 
joining  buildings  so  as  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
foundations  within  the  site.  Some  of  these 
foundations  may  be  seen  in  the  basement. 
The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction  through¬ 
out.  The  whole  of  the  steelwork  will  be  encased 
in  masonry  or  concrete.  The  floors  and  roofs 
are  being  constructed  of  concrete  steel  on  the 
Columbian  system. 


“baluster”  has  been  supplanted  by  the  cor¬ 
rupted  form  “  banister.”  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  “  vulgar  term  for  baluster,”  as 
Joseph  Gwilt  defines  “banister”  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary  at  the  end  of  his  “  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture,”  is  not  by  any  means  a  novelty. 
In  “The  Rivals,”  first  acted  in  1775,  Sheridan 
makes  Fag  say  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute 
(Act  II.,  scene  1),  “  he  come  down  stairs  eight 
or  ten  steps  at  a  time,  muttering,  growling, 
and  thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way”; 
and  a  slightly  earlier  example  is  to  be  found 
in  Horace  Walpole’s  “Castle  of  Otranto,”  first 
published  in  1765,  where  we  read,  in  Chapter  5, 
of  “  the  uppermost  bannisters  of  the  great 
stairs.”  Beniamin  Walker. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  HENRY  ADAMS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Henry  Adams  i6  retiring  from  the 
Professorship  of  Engineering  and  Surveying  at 
the  City  of  London  College,  which  he  has 
held  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  some  of  his  former  pupils  has  been 
formed,  and  has  met  at  the  Surveyors’  Insti¬ 
tution,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
occasion.  It  is  desired  to  communicate  with 
as  many  of  his  old  pupils  as  possible,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  give  publicity  to  the  matter  by 
publishing  a  note,  or  this  letter,  in  your 
valuable  columns.  Mr.  Adams  has  lectured  to 
about  4,000  pupils,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  cannot  now  be  traced  except  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Press.  Would  any  of  them 
who  see  this  announcement  kindly  communi¬ 
cate  with  me?  Their  signatures  only  to  an 
address  are  sought.  J.  L.  Crouch, 


Corvesponbence. 


SWINDON  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  through  your 
columns  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  to  this  competition  ? 

The  Competitions  Committee  have  urged  the 
Swindon  Education  Committee  to  modify  their 
conditions  which  are  very  unsatisfactory.  As 
the  promoters  decline  to  modify  these  condi¬ 
tions,  members  of  the  Institute  are  requested  to 
refrain  from  competing. 

James  S.  Gibson 

Chairman  of  the  Competitions  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


A  QUESTION  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

gIR  _ With  reference  to  the  very  excellent 
working  drawing  of  No.  33,  Dover-street, 
published  in  your  issue  of  March  18,  may  I 
inquire  whether  the  tailing-in  of  the  steel  joists 
at  each  floor  level  is  relied  upon  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  oriel  bays?  The  steel  angle  shown 
at  the  back  of  the  corbel  stones  is  evidently 
insufficient  to  hold  them  down. 

My  reason  for  the  inquiry  is  that,  where 
working  drawings  are  published,  it  seems 
desirable  as  the  architect’s  sole  note  suggests, 
to  show  all  the  requisite  details  of  construction. 

*  *  Mr.  Gibson  writes :  — “  The  9  by 
bv  58  lb.  steel  joists  above  the  first  floor  lei 
are  bolted  down  at  the  ends  to  the  mam 
girders,  and  the  4J  by  4i  angle  iron  at  the 
bank  of  the  oriel  stone  is  also  bolted  to  the 
same  girder.  The  supporto  for  the  upper 
portions  of  the  oriel  windows  at  the  second 
and  third  door  levels  are  tailed  back  into  the 
main  walls  of  the  front,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
Sent  has  made  a  satisfactory  form  of  oon- 
struction.” 


29,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 


Chairman. 


competitions. 

Church,  New  Somerby,  Grantham.— Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Peynne,  the  assessor  in  this 
competition,  has  selected  as  the  best  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Bertram  H.  Tarrant,  65,  Hosack-road, 
Upper  Tooting.  One  hundred  and  four  sets  of 
plans  were  sent  in,  the  authors  of  two  of  which 
were  invited  to  send  in  amended  plans,  Mr. 
Tarrant’s  being  finally  selected. 

Shire  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— The 
award  in  this  competition  is  as  follows  : — First 
premium,  No.  6,  50Z.  (author,  Mr.  Arthur  Field, 
211,  Woodbridge-road,  Ipswich).  Second 
premium.  No.  10,  30Z.  (Mr.  0.  Mahomed  and 
Mr.  B.  Tarrant,  3a,  Bank-buildings,  Balhain, 
S.W.).  Third  premium,  No.  14,  20Z.  (Mr.  S. 
Warwick  and  Mr.  H.  Hall,  98,  Lancaster -road, 
W.). 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

An  Elementary  History  of  Design  in 
Mural  Painting.  By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake, 
F.S.A.  Vol.  II.  (James  Parker  &  Co.  32s.) 
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TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.—  XIII. 

Maison  de  Rapport,  Avenue  Rapp,  Paris. 
(Continued). 

HE  roofing  of  this  building  is  con- 
structed  in  a  manner  generally 
similar  to  that  adopted  for7 the  floors 
and  ceilings,  and  between  the  upper 


and  lower  surfaces  a  cushion  of  air  is  confined, 
which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  rooms 

immediately  below  moderately  cool  in  summer  ... - -  . 

and  warm  in  winter.  If  desired  the  spaces  in  skin  with  an  mtenor  _  i  ^  btlat  0 
'  ’  ’  J  ““  courtyard  the  witk  mi 

white  brick,  relieved  at  som 


matically  in  the  sketch.  The  result  is  that 
•hen  the  concrete  layer  has  been  finished  with 
level  surface  the  slab  lias  a  section  like  that 
the  middle  diagram  of  Fig.  94,  and  when  used 
by  workmen,  or  by  the  occupants  of  the  house 
desiring  to  sit  in  the  open  air,  the  panels  will  be 
deflected  at  the  middle,  as  in  the  bottom  sketch, 
causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  cracks  at  the 
points  indicated,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
section  is  in  tension,  because  the  connected 
series  of  panels  constitutes  a  continuous  beam. 
Although  such  cracks  might  not  be  dangerous 
from  a  structural  point  of  view,  they  would 
certainly  permit  the  percolation  of  water  in 
rainy  weather,  and  upon  a  roof  so  constructed 
it  would  be  wise  to  lay  a  covering  of  zinc  or  lead 
to  guard  against  inconvenience  and  damage  in 
the  rooms  below. 

A  better  system  of  construction,  and  that 
followed  in  the  maison  de  rapport ,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  95.  Here  the  upper  diagram  shows 
two  ribs,  which  are  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  94, 
but  have  triangular  flanges  at  the  top  as  well  as 
at  the  bottom.  Between  these  the  plate  of 
reinforced  plaster  is  wedged  in  such  a  way  that 
it  presents  a  convex  when  viewed  from  above. 
When  the  concrete  is  deposited  this  arch  is 
depressed  slightly  at  the  centre,  but  still  retains 
a  curved  form,  and  when  the  top  surfaco  of  the 
roof  panel  has  been  levelled  off  the  section 
resembles  that  in  the  middle  drawing  of  Fig.  95. 
The  imposition  of  load  upon  the  centre  of  one 
arch  naturally  has  the  effect  of  causing  depres¬ 
sion  at  the  crown,  but  cannot  result  in  rupture 
at  the  abutments,  and  the  elevation  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  arches  of  the  structure  by  expansion. 
suggested  in  the  bottom  sketch  of  Fig.  95,  is 
equally  harmless. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  87  ante,  the  roof  tf  of  the 
mansard  type,  the  slopes  being  built  of  reinforced 
brick  and  consisting  of  two  walls  with  an  inter¬ 
vening  air  space,  intended,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
flat  surfaces,  to  modify  the  influence  of  extenor 
climatic  conditions.  Upon  the  outer  brick  wall 
of  the  roof  slope  that  faces  the  Avenue  RapJ> 
enamelled  tiles  are  fixed  by  means  of  Portland 
cement  mortar.  If  preferred,  it  is  easy  W 
provide  for  covering  the  exterior  face  of  sucfta 
roof  slope  with  slates,  as  was  done  at  the  H«W 
Ritz ;  or  the  brickwork  may  be  coated  witn 
cement  mortar  finished  by  pressing  into  it  * 
thin  layer  of  stone  chippings  coloured  to  any 
desired'  tint.  These  chippings  harden  the  fw 
of  the  cement  coating,  and,  with  suita  le 
colouring  material,  give  the  ap|iearance  of  a  tiled 
or  slated  roof  without  involving  the  mi  01 
maintenance  that  is  always  necessary  in  the  care 
of  roofs  covered  with  such  materials. 

The  rain-water  gutters  at  the  foot  d  ft 
mansard  slopes  are  formed  in  remforcc  l  cement 
mortar  moulded  in  forms  suitable  to  the : 
tectural  features  of  tie  building  1,n"» 
black  ochre,  thus  giving  an 
bling  that  of  slate  or  cast  iron. 
formed  in  the  flat  portions  of  *0 jorf  .Jlto 
so  as  to  provide  amply  for  carrying 

W  The  dormers  which  occur  in  9»”c  1^‘A 
mansard  roof  are  bnilt  of  reinforce 
the  reveals  are  of  the  same  , 

overlooking  the  grande  coat  «e  6",  bed VJ 
rendering  of  cement  coloured  t°  1  , 

tint,  while  those  on  the  main  “J bv  st«J 
with  ornamental  stoneware  ru  - 

wire.  All  skylight  openings  '»  the  rod  » 
constructed  in  reinforced  Uriel.  M  „ 

The  reinfcrced  brick 


already  mentio, led.  consist  of  * 

_ :,1.  o„  intArwr  air  spate.  ,  ■  j 


“  BANISTERS.” 

Sik,— From  Mr.  Harris’s  letter  in_  the  our- 


rentKnumber  of  the  Builder  one  might  gather 
that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  word 


such  a  roof  covering  could  be  filled  with  non 
conducting  material  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
viding  further  resistance  to  the  conduction  of 
heat  from  or  into  the  building. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mansard  slopes, 
the  roof  surfaces  of  the  maison  de  rapport  are 
flat,  and,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  cracks  in  the  concrete-steel  roof 
panels,  a  special  method  of  construction  was 
adopted,  the  principle  of  which  can  best  be 
explained  by  reference  to  Figs.  94  and  95,  the 
former  representing  the  effects  to  be  avoided 
and  the  latter  the  effects  of  the  method  actually 
followed. 

The  top  diagram  of  Fig.  94  shows  t  wo  stiffen¬ 
ing  ribs  of  similar  construction  to  that  illustrated 
in  Fig.  91  ante.  Between  the  ribs  is  a  plate  of 
armoured  plaster  wedged  in  position,  as  before 
explained,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  centring 
for  the  deposition  of  the  concrete -steel  panel. 
This  plaster  plate,  being  deflected  under  the 
weight  of  the  material  deposited  thereon, 
assumes  a  curved  form,  as  represented  diagram- 


white  brick,  relieved  at  brick,  cither 

brick  and  at  others  with  thcgenol 

,  _ 1  oa  rpmurcci  to  HUH  mi  .. 


■plain  or  mouiueu,  •'-'r  “  ■  partitions 

scheme  of  the  facade.  Th« ‘  “ .  JJ  j*  for 
in  ordinary  brick,  which  P?  ml  outer 
the  headers  which  bond^  ^  t)|6  (,nnnp»l 


COUSH  uvvw~-  ,  in 

fagade  upon  the  Avenue  PP d  8tone«»  I 
of  the  hollow  wall  is  built  ™  r  ,5  tbit 

blocks  reinforced  m  the^sam 


employed  for  hoi.se  a*  m 

The  interior  walls  ottne*  otber  «•- 
kinds— one  built  hoflow^  and^tne^  ^  ^ 


nit  noiim*  k  ,, 

sisting  of  a  simple  P*rtlt.0J ‘mrtKts  ,1  lb. 


Side  walls  and  of  Potion  ^  ^ 

suitably  to  the  0 


apartments  are  mtenoeu.  .  (b(  ,»*» 


de  service  are  ton™..  ”  „  3  M„timetns 
of  reinforced  cement  «*** 

Above  the  surface  of  this  dope 
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■1.  „i>p  placed  at  each  side  and  corresponding 
mih °the  customary  “string  boards.”  The 
,is  also  of  reinforced  cement  mortar,  are 
moulded  so  as  to  give  a  channel  section,  and,  of 
„ourse,  are  set  in  position  with  the  flat  side 
iLrmost.  Above  the  grand  escaher  is  a 
Ser  tank  for  the  operation  of  the  passenger 
lift  the  tank  being  constructed  of  reinforced 
brick  and  cement.  . 

A  distinctly  novel  arrangement  in  this 
building  is  that  some  of  the  chimney  flues,  as 
well  as  all  the  ventilation  ducts,  pass  entirely 
within  the  space  afforded  by  the  hollow  wall 
construction.  Between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  two  series  of  metal  lathing  are  fixed  at 
the  required  distances  apart  and  the  lathing 
is  plastered  over  to  form  the  conduit.  In  this 
wav  all  flues  required  for  the  rooms  in  the 
front  of  the  house  are  carried  up  inside  the 
walls  of  the  principal  fagade,  while  others  are 
situated  in  the  thickness  of  the  inner  walls. 
The  walls  containing  smoke  flues  also  support 
the  floors  of  the  building,  an  arrangement  that 
would  clearly  be  inadmissible  in  ordinary  con¬ 
struction.  The  flue  of  the  hot-air  stove  is  of 
similar  construction,  and  close  to  it  are  situated 
the  water  pipes  and  drain  pipes  proceeding  to 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  house.  The  drain 
pipes  are  of  Doulton  ware  placed  in  plastered 
casings  formed  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  of  the  building  and  embedded  in  cement. 

We  now  direct  attention  to  a  most  interesting 
constructive  feature,  consisting  of  a  portion  of 
the  building  which  overhangs  the  grande  cour , 
as  indicated  by  the  shaded  area  in  Fig.  96. 
This  projecting  'angle,  of  which  the  bases 
measure  approximately  7  metres  and  3 -5  metres, 
virtually  constitutes  a  great  corbel  six  stories 
in  height  and  extending  from  the  first  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  Beneath  it  is  a  space 
giving  access  to  the  remises,  or  coach  houses,  as 
indicated  on  the  ground  plan,  Fig.  96.  The 
column,  which  is  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  97, 
is  of  stone,  and  appears  to  support  a  very  great 
load.  But  in  reality  it  has  no  work  to  do,  and 
might  have  been  omitted  entirely  without 
impairing  the  stability  of  the  structure.  It  was 
included  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
both  structural  and  architectural.  As  a  matter 
of  actual  fact,  the  column  was  not  put  in  its  place 
until  the  whole  of  the  work  above  had  been 
completely  built. 

Fig.  97  has  been  drawn  with  the  object  of 
making  clear  the  principle  involved  in  this  bold 
piece  of  structural  engineering.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  corbel  is  represented  by  the  lines 
AB,  BC,  these  being  the  lower  boundaries  of 
the  brickwork  which  actually  transmits  the 
loads  to  the  walls  of  the  main  building.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  corbel  is  not  shown  in 
Fig.  97,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  occupy  space 
by  continuing  the  drawing  so  as  to  include  all 
the  stories  of  the  house.  It  will  be  understood 
that,  as  the  two  outer  walls  of  the  corbel  are  of 
reinforced  brick,  they  have  been  thoroughly 
connected  by  means  of  steel  network  with  the 
walls  of  the  main  building,  to  which  they  are 
further  tied  by  the  floors  of  stories  Nos.  2  to  7. 
These  floors,  permeated  by  steel  network  con¬ 
nected  with  the  network  of  the  'walls  on  every 
side,  are  in  effect  horizontal,  very  wide,  and 
shallow  tie-beams.  Further,  we  have  the  cross 
walls,  shown  in  Fig.  96,  and  these  also  are  tie- 
beams,  very  deep  and  thin.  Taking  into 
account  the  vertical  outer  walls,  the  inner  cross 
walls,  the  horizontal  floors,  and  the  roof  con¬ 
struction,  this  projecting  angle  of  the  house  is 
seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  huge  cantilever 
“raced  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  quite 
independent  of  any  support  beyond  that  derived 
iromthe  mam  walls  to  which  it  is  secured,  and 
wit  1  winch  it  is  incorporated.  The  foregoing 
°nIy  to  tile  part  above  the 
tmsAB,  BCin  Tig.  97. 

We  will  turn  next  to  the  details  drawn  in 
rten  lmes.  In  the  first  place  we  have  two 
nmgiiia' wall  surfaces,  which,  taken  together, 

I?11  A  B  C  “  07  Th<*  portions 

reality  suspended  from  the 
£2*  f  lh.e  reinforced  brickwork,  and  are 
too  ghly  bo„ded  with  it  in  the  ordinary  way, 

2L  ?y  te  "ef,work  of  steel  Passing 
IvZn  o/,  hr«“B.h  .and  botweeI1  the  bricks* 
tile  !ute,  l?e  host  story  19  also  suspended  at 
sides  it  i,  C’E're.S,’  Arle  il0lT'  the  two  inner 

s  u.  0  hT?ed  by  thE  walls  of  the  buildi"g 
S°°?  nare  oopportod-  In  this 
“  P01:li0”s  “id  the  column 
"wdX??“  ?  dot‘ed  Une“ ‘ho  purpose 
tift  its  doZfr4!™'  i^h™ the  great  console, 

built,  the  Jffjf  Z s  and  floor’  had  been 

root  of  the  first  story,  with  the  whole 


of  the  six  stories  above,  remained  suspended  in 

mid-air  until  the  stone  column  was  erected  in 
its  place  to  give  this  portion  of  the  building  a 
reasonable  appearance  of  security,  and  to  insure 
outward  compliance  with  the  form  of  con¬ 
struction  to  which  the  eye  is  accustomed. 
Although  the  designer  entirely  disregarded  the 
support  afforded  by  the  column,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  member  is  really  capable  of 
taking  the  weight  of  the  projecting  angle  and, 
being  placed  beneath  it,  must  take  its  share  of 
the  load,  thereby  relieving  the  reinforced  brick¬ 
work  of  strain  and  adding  very  materially  to 
the  strength  of  the  construction  as  a  whole. 

Another  singular  piece  of  design  is  to  be  found 
in  an  arch,  of  7  metres  span,  over  a  large  window 
of  the  third  s'lory.  This  arch  appears  to  support 
a  gallery  above,  but  in  reality  does  nothing  of 
the  kind,  being  supported  by  the  gallery,  which 
is  about  4  metres  high  and,  stretching  from  side 
to  side  of  the  facade,  is  practically  a  braced 
girder  of  great  strength. 

For  lighting  the  basement,  pavement  lights 
are  provided  in  the  grande  cour,  the  petite  cour, 
and  the  courette.  Pavement  lights  of  the  kind 
ordinarily  used  in  Paris  having  frames  of  T  bars, 
as  in  Fig.  98,  naturally  block  an  unnecessarily 
large  proportion  of  the  light  available.  To 
obviate  this  disadvantageous  feature  the  system 
illustrated  in  Fig.  99  was  introduced  by  M.  Cot- 
tancin.  The  framework  consists  merely  of 


steel  wires  4-4  millimetres  diameter,  which  pass 
along  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  glass  panels  and 
are  woven  together  so  as  to  consitute  a  network 
capable  of  supporting  all  the  weight  likely  to 
come  upon  the  construction.  As  the  wires  are  of 
small  diameter,  they  obstruct  very  little  light, 
and,  being  laid  in  the  circular  holes  formed  by 
two  semi-circular  contiguous  grooves,  the  glass 
panels  can  be  brought  close  together  and 
ojinted  with  cement.  The  joints  have  the 
effect  of  refracting  the  light  somewhat  in  the 
manner  accomplished  by  the  Luxfer  prisms, 
although  they  can  scarcely  do  this  so  efficiently.’ 

The  kitchen,  sculleries,  and  other  domestic- 
offices,  as  also  the  lavatories  throughout  the 
house,  are  finished  with  wall  surfaces  in  white 
enamelled  brick.  No  wall  tiles  or  other 
materials  for  forming  a  veneered  wall  surface 
have  been  used,  the  architect  righty  believing 
these  to  be  undesirable  because  of  tlieir  liability 
to  become  detached  in  course  of  time.  The 
pantries  have  walls  of  reinforced  brick  and 
cement. 

The  kitchen  water  tanks  are  built  of  enamelled 
stoneware  tiles  moulded  with  grooves,  like  those- 
of  the  glass  panels  in  the  basement  lights,  and 
similarly  are  connected  with  wire  reinforcement 
and  jointed  with  cement.  The  interior  face  of 
each  tank  is  formed  by  the  enamelling  of  the- 
tiles,  and  the  outside  is  rendered  in  cement  or 
plaster. 
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Some  walls,  in  parts  of  the  building  where  it 
was  particularly  desired  to  provide  resistance 
against  the  conduction  of  heat,  are  constructed 
of  hollow  earthenware  blocks  of  the  section 
illustrated  in  Fig.  100.  The  side  of  the  block, 
which  is  at  the  top  in  this  drawing,  forms  the 
outer  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  space  inside  is 
■filled  with  non-conducting  material.  The 
interior  wall  surface  can  then  be  finished  in  any 
manner  desired.  The  blocks  are  moulded  with 
grooves  for  the  reinforcing  network,  and  can 
easily  be  set  in  walls  constructed  of  ordinary 
brick. 

The  building  described  above  is  a  good 
•example  of  reinforced  and  also  of  fire-resisting 
construction.  One  excellent  feature  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  strength  of  the  flat  roof  terraces, 
upon  which  firemen  can  move  freely  and  port¬ 
able  fire  engines  may  be  employed  without  fear 
of  causing  damage,  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out 
ia  any  adjacent  building. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Nicholl. — We  regret  to  announce  the 


Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial  Towns,” 
we  gave  an  illustration  of  the  firm  s  designs, 


death  on  March  21,  at  his  residence,  No. 

1,  Caversham-road,  London,  N.W.,  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Joseph  Nicholl,  aged  78  years.  Mr. 
Nicholl  was  a  pupil  of  J.  J.  Scoles;  he  was 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ 
Medallist  (Essays),  1845,  and  was  elected  Asso¬ 
ciate  in  1847.  He  was  architect  for  the  repara¬ 
tion,  in  1884,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Our  Lady  in  Grove-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for 
which  he  designed  the  new  re  red  os  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  nave,  the  stone  and 
alabaster  altar,  and  the  parquetry  laid  on  the 
floors  of  the  sanctuary  and  chapels.  We  have 
illustrated  his  designs  for  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Wellingborough, 
having  sittings  for  400  persons,  with  a  sacristy 
and  residence,  after  the  late  XIYth  oentury 
style  (November  6,  1886),  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Brighton,  of  which  he  remodelled  the  entire 
interior,  opened  out  the  roof,  added  the  bell- 
tower  and  chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  a  wide  and  enriched  arch  for  the 
porch  (May  21,  1887,  and  September  1,  1888, 
interior  view).  He  prepared  the  plans  and 
designs  for  completing  the  altar,  and  for  the 
reredos,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  in  Upper  Ogle-street, 
Marylebone,  1902.  In  collaboration  with  the 
late  J.  T.  Willson,  he  was  architect,  fifty  years 
ago.  for  the  enlargement  and  virtually  the  re¬ 
building,  after  a  plain  Romanesque  manner, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  John,  at 
Lincoln,  and  the  schools.  In  the  interval  of 
about  ten  years  from  1859,  during  which  he 
and  J.  T.  Willson  worked  together,  Mr. 
Nicholl  was  joint  architect  with  him  of  the 
chapel  and  lodge  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery, 
Low  Leyton  (1861) ;  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  St.  Charles,  in  Upper  Ogle-street, 
mentioned  above ;  the  Sacred  Heart,  at 
Accrington;  St.  Mary,  Turnham  Green;  St. 
Katharine,  West  Drayton;  and  of  one  at 
Bilbao,  Spain;  of  the  schools  for  St.  James’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Spanish-place,  W. ; 
and  schools  at  Wapping,  Little  Crosby,  and 
North  Hyde,  Middlesex;  and  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  with  improvements,  etc.,  of  the  convents 
at  Chelsea  and  Atheretone.  At  Mr.  Willson’s 
request  he  became  his  co-ad jutor,  1896,  for  the 
girls’  schools  of  the  Dominican  Priory,  Haver- 
stock  Hill.  N.W.,  and,  in  1862,  made,  con¬ 
jointly  with  him,  the  designs  for  the  memorial 
at  Portsmouth  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  of 
that  which  commemorates  the  cruise  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

Mr.  Waller.— We  regret  to  announce  also 
the  death,  on  March  22,  at  his  residence  in 
Barnwood.  near  Gloucester,  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Sandham  Waller,  aged  82  years.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1856,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Waller  and  his 
eon,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Waller,  con¬ 
stituted  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Waller  &  Son,  of 
College  Green,  Gloucester,  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors,  which  was  dissolved  in  November,  1901. 
The  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller  was  Resident  Archi 
tect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral ;  in  1847  he  carried  out  the  first 
restoration  of  Abbot  Serlo  s  crypt,  1089-1100. 
and  the  extensive  repairs  and  restoration  of 
the  general  fabric  in  1875-90  were  effected 
under  his  directions  and  superintendence, 
mainly  after  the  designs  prepared  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott.  The  plan  which  we  published  or 
December  5,  1891,  in  No.  XII.  of  our  Senes, 
“The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  was 
made  from  plans  and  surveys  prepared  by 
Mr  Waller,  and  he  compiled  the  account  of 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  cathedral 
which  we  were  enabled  to  publish  in  that 
number  of  the  Builder.  In  our  number  of 
July  17,  1897,  No.  VIII.  of  our  Series,  The 


we  gave  an  muwumoi.  ~  .  ",  ' 

after  the  Early  French  Gothic  style,  for  the 
Municipal  Technical  College  and  Sohool 
of  Art,  Green  Hill,  Derby,  1876-7,  to 
which  additions  were  then  being  made  by 
them.  Mr.  Waller  designed  the  canopied 
reredos.  of  richly-carved  stonework,  for  bt. 
Michael’s  Church,  and  the  carved-wood 
reredos  (1889)  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-de- 
Crypt,  both  in  Gloucester,  and  he  restored  the 
wooden  screen  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bever- 
stone.  He  was  architect  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  and  of  the  new  building  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  technical  schools  in  Gloucester,  for 
the  restoration  of  Oldbury-on-Severn  parish 
church,  after  the  fire  in  1897,  and  of  the  parish 
church  of  Naunton,  Gloucestershire ;  of  the 
cottage  hospital  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire;  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Cirencester ;  and  of  the  additions,  with 
science  department,  to  the  Ladies  College, 
Cheltenham.  The  firm  were  appointed  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  new  town  hall  erected  on  the 
winter  garden  site,  Cheltenham,  which  was 
opened  in  December,  1903.  Mr.  Waller,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  Medland,  prepared 
the  plans  and  designs  for  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital  at  Over,  in  the  county ;  and 
the  firm  was  architects  of  the  nurses’  home, 
recently  added  to  the  Gloucester  Infirmary. 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Waller,  the  painter,  who  died 
two  years  ago,  was,  we  believe,  a  son  of  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Barry.— We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  Denville  Barry,  of 
Liverpool,  well  known  for  many  years  there 
and  in  the  Lancashire  neighbourhood  as  an 
accomplished  architect  of  the  Gothic  revival 
school.  Mr.  Barry  was  a  native  of  Cork  (son 
of  Dr.  Barry,  of  that  city),  but  came  to  Liver¬ 
pool  in  1845,  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
another  well-known  local  church  architect  of 
the  time.  After  a  few  years  he  dissolved  part¬ 
nership,  and  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  was 
City  Surveyor,  and  returned  to  Liverpool  m 
1872,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  partnership  with  his  sons.  For  the 
last  seventeen  years  he  has  been  living  in 
practical  retirement  from  his  profession.  He 
passed  peacefully  away,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Aigburth. 
During  his  life  he  was  President  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Architectural  Society  and  his  services 
were  at  one  time  in  great  demand  for  arbitra¬ 
tions.  Among  the  many  buildings  which  Mr. 
Barry  carried  out  may  be  named  the  Hope- 
street  Unitarian  Church  at  Liverpool  (Brown  & 
Barry),  St.  Andrew’s,  Southport,  and  bt. 
Peter’s,  Birkdale;  at  Norwich  he  carried  out 
the  Great  Hospital  Industrial  School  and  the 
Thorp  Hamlet  School  and  parsonage  the  Corn 
Exchange,  the  Fish  Market,  and  the  Cattle 
Market;  also  the  Equitable  Insurance  offices; 
also  silk  mills,  factory,  warehouse,  and  dis¬ 
tillery;  also  the  Exchange,  the  Waterloo,  and 
the  Star  Hotels.  In  London  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  he  built  Tulse  Hill  Church,  Clapham-road 
Church  and  Schools,  and  Orphan  Working 
School  Church;  also  the  Whitechapel  Work- 
house.  Mr.  Barry  was  also  architect  for  the 
laying  out  of  numerous  cemeteries  and  their 
chapel  and  lodge  erections,  including  Toxteth 
Park  (Liverpool),  St.  Helens,  Preston  Wigan, 
Heywood,  Atherton,  Warrington,  Runcorn, 
Bake  well,  and  Henley-on-Thames.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  a  great  deal  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was 
architect  for  the  parish  churches  of  Peel, 
Glenmaye,  Patrick,  and  Port  St.  Mary;  also 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ramsey.  He 
was  also  architect  for  the  police  offices  and 
fire-engine  station  at  Leamington,  St.  Paul  s 
Schools,  Grange,  and  Trinity  Schools,  Coven¬ 
try;  the  College  Chapel,  Didsbury;  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  churches,  Bol- 
Congregational  Church,  Dublin ; 


nally  built  by  Mr.  Henderson’s  father,  was  vorv 
largely  added  to  under  his  care,  and  after  the 
disastrous  fire,  by  which  a  large  part  of  the 
college  was  burned,  Mr.  Henderson  was  again 
retained  by  the  governors  to  rebuild  it.  He 
was  also  employed  in  many  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  country— by  the  Earl  of  Home,  at 
The  Hirsel  and  Douglas  Castle;  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ramsay,  for  whom  he  built  additions  to 
Bowland  House ;  by  Mr.  J.  Peebles  Chaplain, 
for  an  addition  to  Colliston  Castle;  and  by 
others.  For  Dr.  William  Chambers  he  restored 
the  tower  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Peebles.  At  Galashiels  he  built  St.  Paul’j 
Parish  Church  and  the  Free  Library.  The  line 
parish  church  at  Distipgton,  in  Cumberland, 
with  the  schools  adjoining,  was  also  his  work. 
Under  his  care  the  nave  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Haddington,  was  restored,  and  he  also  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  heritors  of  that  parish  designs 
or  completing  the  restoration  of  the  chancel, 
transepts,  and  tower ;  but  this  scheme  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out.  The  parish  church  of 
Craiglockhart,  near  Edinburgh,  was  his  work, 
along  with  the  tower  added  to  it  by  Sir  Oliver 
Riddell.  Mr.  Henderson  was  also  employed 
for  buildings  of  importance  in  Canada  and 
other  colonies.  The  cathedral  at  Bermuda,  in 
the  West  Indies,  now  nearly  finished,  was 
designed  and  built  by  him,  as  was  also  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Governor  of  that  colony  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Henderson  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  extension  of  the  nave,  with  the 
addition  of  a  side  chapel,  to  the  building  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Carrubbers-close, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Corstor- 
phine,  and  the  work  is  nearly  finished.— Scott- 
man.  ... 

Mr.  Sturge.— Mr.  William  Sturge  died  on 
March  26,  at  his  residence,  Chilliswood,  Ivn- 
dall’s  Park-road,  Clifton,  aged  84  years.  He 
was  senior  partner  during  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  P-  sturge 
"  Sons,  of  Bristol,  land  agents  and  sur¬ 
veyors.  Mr.  Sturge  was  Land  Steward  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  and  had  an 
extensive  practice  in  the  West  of  England- 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Council  o 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  ami  =9™“.“ 
President  in  1878-9,  and  in  1879-80.  In  11 « -TO 
he  made  a  survey  of  tho  City  of  Bristol ,  fa 
purposes  of  the  assessment  of  tho  borMB 
rate;  on  two  occasions  he  ™ 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  towWm 
Rate  Committees  of  Somerset,  and  of  Glamor 
gan.  for  the  fixing  of  the  county  rate. 

S  Me.  Joseph  Iv^-Tta,  death -j, 


memoriaf  church  to  Bishop  Shirley,  Derby 

Fisk  Memorial  Church,  Malvern ;  and  the  UB  aiulliaL  w  .  ston„,  „ 

workhouse,  Market  Drayton.  He  was  also  the  work  will  be  in  th#n 

engineer  for  various  sewerage  works,  bridges.  nnssesses  more  durable  ^natTUction « 
river  walls,  and  piling,  and  was  engaged  on 
many  important  surveys. 

Mr.  George  Henderson.— Mr.  Henderson,  of 
the  firm  of  Hay  &  Henderson,  architects,  Edin 
burgh,  who  died,  after  a  short  illness,  or 
Friday  last  week,  was  interred  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery.  The  son  of  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  he  went  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  professional  training  to  Australia, 
and  there  carried  on  business  as  an  architect 
for  twelve  years  in  Geelong.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  lie  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
. .  ilc 


late  Mr.’  William  Hay,  along  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  various  building  operations, 
including  the  restoration  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathe¬ 
dral.  In  all  subsequent  alterations  on  St. 
Giles’s  Mr.  Henderson  was  employed.  He  also 
acted  for  some  years  as  architect  to  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral.  Edinburgh,  in  connexion  with 


the  26th.  ult-  in 

associated  with 


road,  Shipley, 

deceased  was  for  many  years  :  j 

a  firm  of  contractors.  Hears.  William!™  « 

Co.,  of  Oromwell-road  Shipley  who  «re  i!» 

builders  of  the  Bradford  Town  Hall  *»« 


of  the  Bradford 
many  other  structures. 


GENERAL 
The  Restoration 


BVIW1NO  -NEWS. 
The  restoration  os  Vo** 
Simultaneously  with  the  ™rk  r  n  "3i  “ 
west  front  of  York  "°LP  Sh 

it  has  been  decided  to  restore  q{  tho 

south  aisles  of  ,the  “Yfiying^buttressi's  on  the 
missing  pinnacles  and  fly  J  on  th#  wll,h 
north  side,  and  the  flying  °  .l„  north  side 

side.  The  existing  butffea^  on  the  norUi^ 

are  to  be  surmounted  by  ’  ,h  ,js|e 

to  correspond  with  those  on ****  * 

wall.  They,  will  be  56  ft.  »  of  the 

top  of  the  aisle  parapet,  at  the  sPj>h,  at  t|* 
flying  buttresses,  equivalent  t  fhe  ?r0und 
apex  of  the  pinnacle,  ol  luo  n  -  0f  0» 

level.  The  designs  are 
south  aisle  pinnacles.  apring 

will  have  a  span  of  27  ft.  W  »  “  top  0[  the 
from  tho  aisle  pajap®^  .  tj,  ?ide  *3} 
clerestory  walls.  Those  The  whole  d 

he  similar  to  those  of  th  -inne.  which 


possesses  more  durable  »  constructioo  ol 
material  formerly  used  ^  j.  jn  con- 
the  building.  The  „ind„„,  f« 

nexion  with  the  erection  of  «««  ,  * 

the  Chapter  House,  in  ,  h,,t  erosion 
beautiful  atained-gla»  fa®  b«„  ma¬ 
under  the  York  W'“‘bB  ’  „f  “he 
pleted,  with  tho  exception  ol  ^  ^ 
and  all  the  atoneworktow^,^ 

Great  progress,  t09-  anticipated  that  it  »•- 
south-west  tower;  it  “*  jim  „f  the  soaa«- 
be  completed  bjrto  ™ «*». 


between  the  two  towm  «  wfst  end,  abnkJJ 


already  occupied  Iff?"  A,,’,,  been  draws  * 
been  completed.  Desig  1  oak  PtP1-, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  RA-,  “  ,]ld  ,h»  «« 
richly  caryed  >"J  ‘  ' 


Cathedral,  ttctinourgn,  in  connexion  wuu  snoruy  db 

which  appointment  lie  carried  through  the  between  500L  and  ow_ 

_ _  in  fllrl  Pnolo  TT ni  100  ndininincr  tlifl  I  WORKMEN’S  1N8TU 


additions^  to  Old  Coats  House,  adjoining  the 
cathedral.  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  origi- 


memorial-stones 


of  the  Hardy  1 
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The  new 

SiM  '6,0?0i  The  architect 

‘“'S Xmcd  Williams  O.E  Cardiff,  and 
Lormr  Mr  J.  B.  Mundy,  Mardy. 

£1  h“,  Elgik,  N.B. — The  foundation- 
JJbu  just  been  laid  in  the  Cooper  Park, 
E  of  the  new  headquarters  of  the  3rd 
EC  Battalion  Seaforth  Highlanders. 
S*tS  part  of  the  ball  is  bu.lt  m  rock- 
tad  sou.ro  rubble,  finished  with  ti  tower  in 
ho  Sorfeh  Baronial  style.  .  The  mam  building 
tout  is  surmounted  with  a  fimal  bearing 
I  Sj  date,  and  underneath  it  is  the  scroll  and 
head,  the  emblems  of  the  beaforth  High- 
i  Sr  The  tower  rises  lo  46  ft.  The  prm- 
hall  measures  90  ft.  by  45  ft.  A 
miasium  is  provided.  To  the  east  of  the 
mat  door  and  through  the  tower  is  an  inside 
1,11  and  to  the  left  is  the  men’s  reading  and 
reemation  room,  which  measures  23  ft.  by  23  ft. 
I  off  the  inside  hall  a  stair  leads  to  the  upper 
storv  This  wing  includes  the  sergeant-major’s 
office  a  room  for  the  adjutant,  a  room  for  the 
Quartermaster,  and  an  officers’  room.  From 
|  the  lobby  a  stair  will  lead  to  the  tower.  The 
[  back  wing  of  the  building  will  consist  of  the 
armoury,  clothing  store,  cloakroom,  and  a 
I  room  for  a  Maxim  gun,  and  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  store.  Here  also  are  the  quarters 
of  the  sergeant-major.  The  hall  is  being 
built  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
W,  C.  Reid,  by  whom  the  plans  were  prepared. 
Chancel,  Heckmondwike  Church. — The 
I  corner-stone  of  the  new  chancel,  to  be  erected 
at  Heckmondwike  Parish  Church,  was  laid  on 
the  23rd  ult.  The  new  chancel,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  about  2,7002.,  will  increase  the 
accommodation  of  the  church  by  about  forty- 
four  seats,  in  addition  to  making  up  for  the 
removal  of  the  galleries.  It  is  really  part  of  a 
scheme  for  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  church. 
The  next  portion  to  be  taken  in  hand  will  be 
the  nave,  the  tower  being  left  till  the  last. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of 
Durham.' 

Schools,  Tunbridge  Wells.— The  Mayor  of 
1  Tunbridge  Wells  laid  a  corner-stone  of  the 
new  St.  Luke’s  Schools,  in  Silverdale-road, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a  short  time  ago.  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  Cronk,  architect. 

Theatre,  Edinburgh.— Mr.  R.  C.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow,  has  acquired  a  building  site  at  Tarvit- 
street,  Home-street,  and  Leven-street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  a  frontage  of  95  ft.  to  Leven 
and  Homo  streots,  and  200  ft.  to  Tarvit-street, 
on  which  is  to  be  erected  a  theatre.  The  site 
includes  the  old  brewery  and  Leven  House.  In 
front  there  will  be  four  shops,  with  the  main 
entrance  to  the  theatre  in  the  centre.  Above 
the  shops  will  be  a  billiard-room,  with  twenty 
tables.  The  whole  building  is  estimated  to 
cost  from  60,0002.  to  70,0002.  Arrangements 
have  been  come  to  with  the  tenants  on  the 
site,  and  building  operations  are  .  to  be  com¬ 
menced  on  May  28.  The  architects  for  the 
building  are  Messrs.  J.  D.  Swanston  &  Syme, 
Kirkcaldy.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Cruikshank  &  Son, 
builders,  Edinburgh,  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  work, 

Horn,  Bloomsbury. — A  new  hotel,  which  is 
to  be  called  the  Ivanhoe,  is  being  erected  on 
a  site  covering  an  area  of  some  1,800  sq.  yds. 
at  the  corner  of  Bloomsbury-street  and  Great 
Russell-street.  The  ground  floor  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  Portland  stone,  and  rising  above 
the  first  floor  balcony  will  be  a  facade  of  six 
stones  in  brick  and  stone,  with  a  tower  and 
dome  at  the  corner  of  Bloomsbury-street  and 
Russell-street.  The  interior  of  the  hotel 
will  be  fitted  up  with  suites,  as  well  as  single 
fooms,  making  in  all  about  300  bedrooms. 
Ine  reception  and  dining  rooms  will  be 
decorated  in  mahogany  panelling,  plaster,  and 
marble-work,  and  the  hotel  will  be  constructed 
throughout  on  fireproof  principles,  the  floors 
Ming  a  fireproof  invention  of  Messrs.  Little, 
Edinburgh.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
r°m  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  T.  Duncan  Rhind,  Edinburgh. 

Guardians  Offices,  Halifax.— The  new 

admimstrative  offices  erected  for  the  Halifax 
l  .  Guardians  on  the  site  of  the  old 
umsh  baths  near  the  workhouse,  were 
Pened  recently.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the 
i.  >s  a  waiting-room  for  applicants 

Mnrw'j6!6,  Immediately  adjoining,  and 
ectecl  by  a  corridor,  are  six  separate  sec- 
m  which  the  business  can  be  con- 
virlfl/f  slIJiultaneou6ly.  Rooms  are  also  pro- 
nnrtor  ° t  the„rellevi.ng  officers,  and  for  a  hall 
tien  er„  ^h  lavatory  aocommjoda- 

caw  rst  ^00r’  aPPr<>ached  by  a  stair- 
set.  apart  for  the  large  board-room, 
and  1retiring'rooms  for  guardians 

modafinn  *  lavatory  and  cloakroom  aooom- 
Therp  is  *°F  ma  e,  ?nc*  female  guardians, 
dians  ail  a^0™“odatl°n  fifty-five  guar- 
west  end  °®C1?'S-  ,  A  gallery  occupies  the 
buildim/’LoP??6lte  the  ^airman's  desk.  The 
the  nJL*  ,  He,n  erecfed  from  the  designs  of 
£  SAMr’-  W’  0Ieme"‘  Williams,  In 
S  -h  Renaissance  style.  The  various 


contractors  were  as  follows :  — Mason,  T. 
Pickles,  Luddenden  Foot ;  carpenters  and 
joiners,  J.  Charnock  &  Sons,  Halifax;  plas¬ 
terer  and  slater,  Arthur  Firth,  Halifax; 
plumber,  J.  H.  Pollard,  Halifax ;  heating, 
T.  Boocock,  Halifax ;  ironfounder,  John 
Berry,  Halifax ;  concretors,  J.  Bancroft  & 
Son,  Halifax;  painting  and  ornamental  plas¬ 
tering,  Jonas  Bums  &  Sons,  Halifax ;  electric 
lighting  and  telephones,  J.  Sunderland  &  Co., 
Halifax;  board-room  fittings,  seating,  etc., 
also  portion,  of  furniture  for  section-rooms, 
Greenwood  Howarth,  Halifax ;  steel  roof,  J. 
Handyside  &  Co.,  Derby ;  marble  mosaic  pav¬ 
ing,  J.  Ebner  London ;  and  sliding  partitions, 
Henry  Whiteley,  Rishworth.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work,  including  the  site  and  furnishing, 
is  7,9272.  0s.  6d. 

Hospital  Extensions,  Middlesbrough. — On 
the  24th  ult.  extensions  to  the  Middlesbrough 
Sanitarium  and  the  Small-pox  Hospital  at 
Hemlington  were  opened.  The  extensions  to 
the  Sanitorium  consist  of  two  pavilions 
designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Baker,  C.E.  They 
are  built  of  Accrington  red  pressed  bricks, 
and  provide  accommodation  for  sixty  patients. 
Two  small  private  wards  are  provided.  The 
floors  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  is  on  the  low-pressure  system,  with 
two  radiators  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The 
Sanitorium  has  now  accommodation  for  190 
patients  with  quarters  for  a  resident  staff  of 
thirty-five.  The  Small-pax  Hospital  at  Hem¬ 
lington  is  some  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Middlesbrough,  and  stands  on  what  used  to 
be  known  as  Belle  Vue  Farm.  The  grounds 
comprise  some  67  acres,  and  the  hospital  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected  on  a  field  of  4  acres  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  farm. 

New  Out-Patients’  Block,  Leicester  In¬ 
firmary. — A  new  out-patients’  block  has  just 
been  opened  at  Leicester  Infirmary  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Granby.  The  department  is 
approached  from  Parliament-street,  which 
gives  access  to  an  open  yard,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  perambulator  porch.  At  this  end 
patients  will  bo  admitted.  The  old  patients 
will  approach  the  porter’s  room,  where  they  will 
obtain  their  books  and  pass  into  the  waiting- 
hall.  New  patients  will  be  directed  to  the 
registration-room,  and  from  there  to  the  wait¬ 
ing-hall.  This  hall  is  an  apartment  85  ft.  long 
by  29  ft.  wide,  and  around  it  are  grouped 
physicians’  consulting-roms  and  surgeons’  con¬ 
sulting-rooms,  together  with  the  surgery  and 
dressing-rooms,  male  and  female  examining- 
rooms,  and  a  small  room  for  minor  operations. 
A  room  is  also  provided  for  ear,  throat,  and 
dentistry  cases,  with  dressing-rooms*  and  there 
is  a  room  for  ophthalmic  purposes,  with  its  own 
small  operation-room.  In  one  of  the  recesses 
in  the  large  hall  a  refreshment  counter  has 
been  provided.  When  the  patient  has  been 
attended  to.  he  will  pass  on  to  the  dispensary 
to  obtain  his  medicine  and  out  of  the  exit 
door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  to 
that  by  which  he  entered.  There  are  small 
rooms  for  the  nurses  and  cleaner.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  are  fresh-air  trunks  carried  round  the 
whole  of  the  large  hall.  The  air  is  drawn 
through  a  dry  filter  and.  sent  along  the 
trunks  by  an  electrically- driven  fan,  5  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  its  passage  it  is  warmed  to  a 
required  temperature  by  hinged  batteries  of  a 
new  type  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  inlet  flues, 
which  convey  it  to  the  various  rooms.  These 
hinged  batteries  are  designed  to  permit  of 
thorough  cleansing  under  and  behind,  and  also 
at  the  base  of  the  flues.  The  warmed  and 
cleansed  air  is  delivered  to  inlets,  nine  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  central  hall  at  a 
height  of  about  9  ft.  Having  circulated,  it 
is  drawn  off  at  outlets,  about  6  in.  from  the 
floor  level,  and  taken  by  way  of  a  main  trunk 
formed  in  the  roof  space  to  the  extraction 
turret,  being  assisted  in  its  exit  by  a  steam 
pilot  coil  fixed  at  .  the  base  of  the 

roof  outlet.  The  architects  of  the  build- 
are  Messrs.  Everard  &  Pick,  of  Leicester, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  work  were:  — 
Contractor,  Mr.  Ghas.  Wright;  stone¬ 
masons,  Messrs.  C.  Jayes  &  Son;  slaters, 
Messrs.  S.  Broadbent  &  Co. ;  plasterers, 
Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Crewe;  founders,  Messrs.  G. 
Poter  &  Sons;  plumber  and  glazier.  Mr.  W. 
Freer;  painters,  Messrs.  T.  C.  King  &  Co.  (all 
of  Leicester)  ;  sanitary  fittings,  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co..  London;  concrete  flats,  The 
New  Expanded  Metal  Company,  London ; 
asphalt  flats,  Messrs.  Val  de  Travers,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  electric  light,  Messrs.  Gent  & 
Harley,  Leicester;  ironmongery,  Messrs.  Col¬ 
lins  &  Co.,  Leicester;  heating  engineers, 
Messrs.  Ashwell  &  Nesbit,  Leicester ;  wall 
tiling,  Messrs.  Pilkingtons,  .  Manchester; 
terrazzo  floors,  Messrs.  Turpins,  London ; 
joinery  fittings,  partly  contractor  and  partly 
Messrs.  S.  Thomas  &  Son,  Leicester. 

Clock  Tower,  Morecambe. — A  clock  tower 
is  to  he  erected  on  the  promenade  opposite 
Queen-street,  Morecambe.  The  total  height 
will  be  about  50  ft.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Cressey  &  Keighley,  Morecambe. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

New  Waterworks,  Todmorden.— The  new 
waterworks,  erected  by  the  Todmorden  Cor¬ 
poration,  have  just  been  opened.  The  new 
works  are  situated  at  Gorpley,  in  the  Dules- 
gate  Valley,  about  three  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  will  be  over  60,0002.  Mr.  •  G.  E.  Deacon, 
of  London,  has  been  the  consulting  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Lumb,  of  Todmorden,  the 
contractor. 

Seaham  Harbour  Dock  Works.— A  meeting 
of  the  Newcastle  Association  of  Students,  in 
connexion  with  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the 
Armstrong  College,  Mr.  Gerald  Stoney  pre¬ 
siding.  Mr.  P.  T.  Gask,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a 
paper,  prepared  by  himself  and  Mr.  Thomas- 
Thompson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  the  construction 
of  Seaham  Harbour  dock  works.  He  said  the- 
old  docks  were  built  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  about  the 
year  1828,  and  consisted  of  a  north  dock, 
2$  acres,  with  an  entrance  33  ft.  wide  with 
16  ft.  of  water  on  the  sill  at  high  water,  and 
a  south  dock  of  about  the  same  size,  and  the 
sea  approach  to  the  harbour  was  protected 
by  a  north  and  a  south  pier,  with  an  opening 
between  them  of  120  ft.  The  increase  in  the 
size  and  draught  of  steamers  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  extension  of  the  dock  accommoda¬ 
tion  necessary.  The  Seaham  Harbour  Dock 
Company  was  formed  in  1898,  and  took  over 
from  Lord  Londonderry  all  his  rights  in  the 
existing  dock,  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  a  new  dock  and 
protecting  piers.  The  contract  was  let  to 
Messrs.  S.  Pearson  &  Son  for  a  sum  of 
378,0002.,  and  the  work  was  begun  in  March, 
1899.  The  new  works  comprised  tw;o  protect¬ 
ing  piers,  enclosing  the  site  of  the  old  docks 
as  well  as  the  new  ones.  The  dock  was 
1,000  ft.  long  by  450  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
water  of  27  ft.  6  in.  low  water.  A  new 
entrance  was  provided  with  a  width  of  65  ft. 
and  a  depth  on  the  sill  of  25  ft.  6  in.  This 
entrance  was  closed  by  a  pair  of  timber  gates, 
and  for  use  in  heavy  weather  storm  gates 
were  provided.  Land  on  the  north  side  was 
reclaimed  to  form  a  blockyard  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  concrete  blocks  with  which  the 
two  piers  were  to  be  built.  For  moving  and 
stacking  the  blocks  a  30-ton  steam  Goliath 
crane  was  used,  with  a  span  of  100  ft.  The 
north  pier  started  with  the  root  walls  enclos¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  rock  upon  which  stood  the 
old  lighthouse.  The  pier  had  a  total  length 
of  1,383  ft.,  and  was  built  with  a  radius  of 
1,440  ft.  The  inner  half  of  the  pier  had  a 
width  at  coping  level  of  25  ft.,  and  the  outer 
half  was  widened  out  to  30  ft.  as  the  depth  of 
water  increased,  and  the  gradual  curvature  of 
the  pier  brought  it  more  directly  exposed  to 
the  N.E.,  from  which  direction  the  heaviest 
seas  were  experienced.  The  blocks  used  were 
from  12  tons  to  28  tons  in  weight.  To  set  the 
blocks  a  Titan  crane  was  obtained  by  the 
contractors,  capable  of  lifting  30  tons  at  a 
60-ft.  radius.  Subsequently  an  air-compressing 
plant  was  procured  for  working  a  diving  bell, 
and  a  dynamo  for  lifting  purposes.  The  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  pier  were  on  the  magnesian 
limestone.  The  length  of  the  pier  in  1904  was 
390  ft.  The  surface  of  the  pier  was  to  be 
paved  with  granite  setts  between  the  copings, 
and  the  cost  of  the  pier  worked  out  at  about 
902.  per  lineal  ft.  The  south  pier  was  878  ft. 
long,  and  was  similar  in  construction  to  the 
north  pier,  except  that  it  differed  slightly  in 
width.  The  entrance  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
would  be  280  ft.,  and  it  faced  the  south-east; 
and  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  new 
dock  entrance  would  be  300  yds.  The  new 
gates  were  of  karri  wood  from  Western 
Australia,  and  each  leaf  weighed  something 
like  90  tons.  Hydraulic  machinery  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  working  them.  Staiths  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  deal  with  high  capacity  waggons, 
and,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  cliffs  upon 
which  the  storage  sidings  would  be  placed,  it 
had  been  possible  to  lay  them  out  on  the 
gravity  system,  and  to  work  them,  as  at  Tyne 
Dock  and  Sunderland,  without  the  use  of 
engines  from  the  time  the  full  waggons  left 
the  storage  until  the  empty,  waggons  have  left 
the  staging.  It  was  anticipated  that,  when 
the  staiths  had  been  brought  into  use,  about 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  would  be 
dealt  with. 

- -f- - 


FOREIGN. 

Germany. — A  competition,  open  to  German 
architects,  is  to  be  held  for  designs  for  a  house 
of  business  for  the  “  Silesian  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  National  Culture  ” ;  three 
premiums  are  offered  of  1.500.  -^00,  ana 

750  marks,  respectively. - -The  Church  of  St. 

Lawerence  at  Nuremberg  is  to  be  restored  as 
far  as  possible  to  its  original  form.- — Ihe 
sum  of  33,000  marks  has  been  voted  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
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ments  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hess. - The 

ancient  Town  Hall  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Leipzig  are  to  be  restored  at  a  cost 

of  650,000  marks. - The  Church  of  St. 

Michael  at  Hildesheim  is  to  be  restored,  and 
the  safety  of  the  famous  painted  ceiling  oyer 
the  central  aisle  ensured,  under  the  direction 

of  Professor  Mohrmann. - In  the  competition 

for  designs  for  a  facade  for  the  new  station 
at  Karlsruhe,  the  first  premium  (5,000  marks) 
was  awarded  to  Professor  H.  Billing  and 
Herr  W.  Vittali,  of  Karlsruhe,  the  second 
*(3,000  marks)  to  MM.  Reinhardt  and  Siissen- 
guth,  of  Charlottenburg,  and  the  third  (1,500 
marks)  to  Herr  Stiirzenacker,  of  Karlsruhe. 

Switzerland. — On  the  west  facade  of  the 
Government  schools  at  Lenzburg  there  are  two 
walls  unbroken  by  windows,  which  have  been 
divided  by  four  large  niches,  each  running  the 
height  of  two  stories;  these  are  now  filled  by 
four  decorative  pictures  by  Herr  Werner 
Biichli,  representing  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
Tell.  Winkelried,  Zwinglius,  and  Pestalozzi. 

- The  church  at  Kempraten,  near  Rappers- 

wil,  is  being  restored  to  its  original  Gothic 
character,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  P.  A. 
Kuhn. 

Austria. — Bv  the  destruction  of  oertain 
buildings  in  the  neighboui'hood,  the  Carmelite 
church  built  at  Vienna  in  1632  is  once  more 
laid  open  to  view,  after  a  concealment  of 
about  three  centuries ;  the  church  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  work  of  restoration  will  begin 

early  in  May. - Herr  Rudolf  v.  Alt  died  at 

Vienna  on  March  12,  in  his  93rd  year;  the 
artist  painted  chiefly  in  water-colours,  and 
confined  himself  to  works  of  an  architectural 

character. - A  central  laboratory  is  to  be 

built  at  Vienna  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
and  technical  research. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  G.  Elkington  &  Son,  architects,  have 
removed  their  offices  from  95,  Cannon-street  to 
Norfolk  House.  7.  Laurence  Pountney-hill, 
E.C. - Mr.  John  Murray,  architect,  has  re¬ 

moved  his  offices  from  7,  John-street,  Adelphi, 

to  11,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. - 

Messrs.  Horace  W.  Cullum  &  Co.,  makers  of 
soundproof  partition  slabs,  have  removed  from 
28.  Budge-row  to  Craven  House,  Kingsway, 
High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Builders’  Exchange,  Sheffield.— Councillor 
John  Dawson,  of  Huddersfield,  recently 
lectured  before  the  Sheffield  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  on  “A  Visit  to  Athens.”  Mr.  A.  J. 
Forsdike  presided  over  a  large  attendance, 
being  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  Biggin,  J.  D. 
Cook,  T.  Roper,  D.  Corrie,  P.  Molloy,  H.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  J.  R.  Wigfull,  W.  Jones,  J.  C.  War¬ 
ring,  and  J.  L.  Taaffe  (secretary).  The  lecturer 
commenced  with  a  description  of  the  Acropolis 
and  the  temples,  theatres,  and  various  places 
of  assembly,  which  stood  erected  on  the  famous 
mount  in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens.  He  was 
assisted  in  conveying  to  his  listeners  an 
idea  of  the  buildings  and  the  relative  positions 
they  occupied  by  a  large  painting  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Greece  had  given 
to  the  world  more  great  men,  whether  states¬ 
men,  orators,  sculptors,  or  philosophers,  than 
any  other  country  of  its  size,  and  he  quoted 
several  authorities  to  show  how  Greece,  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  combined  severe  sim¬ 
plicity  in  the  home  with  lavish  ornateness  111 
all  that  applied  to  civic  concerns,  .which 
accounted  for  the  magnificence  and  unrivalled 
beauty  of  the  public  buildings  of  that  time. 

_ Mr.  J.  Biggin  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Gook 

seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
A  J  Forsdike). — Sheffield  Independent. 

Dicks’  London  Street  Guide.— At  the  cost 
of  one  penny  Mr.  Dicks  furnishes  a  small 
paper-covered  guide  giving  in  three  columns 
the  names  of  streets  (alphabetically)  and  their 
postal  district,  the  nearest  main  thoroughfare, 
and  the  nearest  railway  station.  It  is  a  most 
useful  pennyworth  of  information. 

The  “Magic”  Patent  Window  Balance.— 
This  which  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  many 
modifications  of  the  ordinary  sash  window  is 
an  invention  hailing  from  Brisbane,  Australia, 
and  has  been  examined  by  us  at  the  Com¬ 
pany's  temporary  showrooms  at  No.  4,  .Budge- 
row  E.C.  The  method  of  hanging  the  sashes 
is  simple  and  ingenious.  A  metal  bar  is  cen¬ 
trally  pivoted  on  each  frame-jamb  the  pivot 
being,  approximately,  at  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  window.  One  end  of  each  bar  is 
attached  to  the  upper  sash,  and  the  other  end 
to  the  lower  sash.  Projecting  studs  are  filed 
to  the  outer  sides  of  the  sash-stiles,  the  two 
for  the  lower  sash  being  near  the  bottom 
rail,  and  those  for  the  upper  near  the  top  rail. 
These  studs  slide  in  grooves  in  the  iambs  of 
the  frame.  When  the  sashes  are  closed,  the 
pivoted  bars  are  in  a  vertical  position,  but 


when  the  lower  sash  is  raised  they  gradually 
revolve  until  a  horizontal  position  is  attained, 
forcing  the  meeting  rails  apart,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  drawing  the  upper  sash  down  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  lower  sash  is  raised 
from  the  sill.  The  lower  sa6h  has  therefore 
the  appearance  of  an  inward-opening  case¬ 
ment,  pivoted  on  the  studs  near  the  bottom 
and  the  upper  sash  of  an  outward-opening  case¬ 
ment  pivoted  on  the  studs  near  the  top.  The 
length  of  the  pivoted  bars  or  “balances” 
regulates  the  extent  to  which  the  windows  can 
be  opened.  An  extension  arrangement  is  also 
fitted  in  some  cases,  by  means  of  which  a 
greater  opening  can  be  obtained  in  the  upper 
sash  without  increasing  the  length  of  the 
balances.  Since  the  invention  was  introduced 
into  this  country  the  inner  sides  of  the  upper 
stud  grooves  have  been  made  to  take  out,  so 
that  the  upper  sash  can  be  turned  over  for 
cleaning.  The  sashes  are  easily  fixed  and 
operated,  and  do  not  rattle.  They  are  also 
said  to  be  thoroughly  watertight.  The  inven¬ 
tion  is  certainly  useful. 

Sweet’s  Patent  Chimney  Cowl  or  Ven¬ 
tilator. — We  have  received  two  models  and  a 
descriptive  circular  of  this  invention,  but  fail 
to  find  any  particular  novelty  or  merit  in  it. 
The  shaft  is  simply  a  tapering  pipe,  to  the 
sides  of  which  five  smaller  tubes  (open  at  the 
bottom  outside  and  at  the  top  inside)  are 
attached  with  the  idea  that  the  outside  air  will 
pass  up  these  tubes  and  create  “  a  continuous 
updraught  under  any  conditions  ”  in  the  main 
shaft. 

Technical  College  Craftsmen’s  Society, 
Glasgow. — A  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  24th  ult.  in  the  College,  this  being 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  session,  when  Mr. 
Alexander  Cullen  read  a  paper  dealing  with 
the  “Decay  of  Stone,”  and  “Dry  Rot  in 
Timber.”  He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  causes  of  such 
decay  to  all  engaged  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  chemical  structure  of  stone  was  explained 
as  being  very  closely  connected  with  its 
weathering  properties.  The  germ  theory  was 
also  touched  upon,  as  opposed  to  the  action  of 
chemical  agencies,  in  being  responsible  for 
decay  in  stone,  the  lecturer,  however,  favour¬ 
ing  the  older  belief.  The  proper  seasoning  of 
stone  before  its  introduction  into  building  was 
held  to  be  essential.  Dealing  later  with  “  Dry 
Rot  in  Timber,”  the  vegetable  growth  or  fungi 
causing  the  disease  was  described  in  detail, 
in  its  origin,  its  growth,  and  in  its  character 
and  appearance,  and  methods  for  its  preven¬ 
tion  and  elimination  were  discussed.  Professor 
Gourlay  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cullen  for 
his  valuable  contribution  to  these  subjects.  A 
business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  announced 
for  Friday,  April  7. 

Green  Park. — The  new  pathway  which  is 
being  made  across  Green  Park  from  the 
Victoria  Memorial  to  a  point  opposite  Half 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  the  scheme  for  the  approaches  to  the 
memorial.  It  will  be  65  ft.  wide,  and  will 
have  a  grass  border  of  15  ft.  on  either  side,  and 
1  a  double  avenue  of  trees  is  to  be  planted  on 
each  side.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  making  a  carriage 
road  across  the  Park,  whilst  some  existing 
footpaths  will  be  turfed  over.  The  cost  of  the 
new  path,  estimated  at  4,000?.,  will  be  met  by 
Mr.  Walter  Long’s  Committee  on  the  Unem¬ 
ployed,  and  by  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial 
Committee,  aided  by  future  benevolences. 

Cook’s  House,  Whitby. — The  old  house  in 
Grape-lane,  Whitby,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  great  circumnavigator,  has  been  acquired 
for  purposes  of  the  local  hospital  committee, 
who  propose  to  devote  a  part  of  the  building 
as  a  museum  of  relics  associated  with  Captain 
Cook.  The  house  was  his  home  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  career  on  board  of  a  collier  belong¬ 
ing  to  Whitby,  and  for  a  short  period  after 
he  had  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  It  bears  the 
date  “  1688.” 

Leeds  Arts  Club. — Mr.  Peroy  Robinson,  of 
Leeds,  gave  a  lecture  before  the  members  of 
the  Leeds  Arts  Club,  on  Saturday  last  week, 
on  “  Street  Architecture  of  To-day.”  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Waddington.  After 
reference  to  recent  discussion  on  “  Is  Leeds 
Ugly?”  which  was  started  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  when  he  recommended  them  to  burn 
it  down,  he  touched  upon  the  architecture  of 
various  towns,  none  of  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  ideal,  not  even  that  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  development  of  a  town,  he  contended, 
lay  with  the  inhabitants,  and  it  lay  with  them 
as  to  whether  it  developed  in  a  right  or  wrong 
direction.  There  was  a  lack  of  appreciation 
in  113  as  a  nation  compared  with  the  Continent, 
and  the  importance  of  a  well-thought-out  and 
generous  treatment  of  city  planning  was  not 
realised,  or,  if  realised,  was  sacrificed  for 
considerations  of  economy.  The  chaotic  and 
capricious  nature  of  our  architecture  of  to¬ 
day  was  largely  due  to  the  complex  factors  of 


modern  life,  the  varied  requirement*  0f  the 
commercial  element  which  cannot  be  aacri- 
fioed  in  the  interests  of  the  purely  artistic, 
and  the  many  restrictions  which  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  architects.  Architecture  wm 
an  expressive  art,  and  every  building  ought  to 
express  its  purpose  in  a  straightforward  and 
simple  manner ;  it  ought  to  be  invested  with 
a  character  in  harmony  with  the  purpose*  for 
which  it  was  to  be  used.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  every  building  should  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  general  scheme.  Referring  to 
the  absence  of  colour  in  our  streets,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  Leeds  particularly  the  blackness 
was  due  largely  to  smoke.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  had  seen  our  worst  days  in  that 
respect,  now  that  there  was  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  consumption  of  smoke,  the 
adoption  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  and 
the  decentralisation  of  factories.  Deploring 
the  narrow  view  taken  by  municipal  authorities 
in  regard  to  streets,  as  compared  with  what 
prevailed  on  the  Continent,  he  said  he  looked 
upon  the  Cookridge-streefc  Improvement, 
Leeds,  as  anything  but  a  satisfactory  line. 

A  New  Wall  Plug.— The  Clincher  Patent 
Plug  Company  send  us  a  specimen  of  their 
ingeniously  constructed  wall  plug.  This  is  a 
cylindrical  wooden  plug  of  which  the  half 
that  is  to  be  innermost  in  the  wall  is  hollow 
and  slit  with  four  slits  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
spreading  a  little,  and  a  conical  cork  stopper 
rather  larger  than  the  bore  is  put  into  it. 
The  plug  is  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
a  blow  on  the  outer  end  of  the  plug,  when  it 
is  “home”  as  far  as  the  cork  will  allow, 
drives  the  cork  up  to  its  head  in  the  slit  por¬ 
tion,  spreading  it  into  a  wedge  form  which  re¬ 
tains  the  plug  in  its  position.  The  device  is 
simple  and  effective.  The  plug  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  of  the  wholesale  houses  deal¬ 
ing  in  that  class  of  article. 

The  Widening  of  Union  Bridge,  Abv.rdf.jn. 
— A  meeting  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  was  held  re¬ 
cently,  when  the  report  of  the  Burgh  Sur¬ 
veyor,  dated  January  3,  relative  to  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  Union-street  Bridge,  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  report  gives  the  probable  coat 
of  the  widening  of  the  bridge  as  14,000?.,  but, 
in  addition  to  that  sum,  1,800?.  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  present  bridge  watertight 
practically  nothing  having  been  done  in  that 
direction  since  the  bridge  was  erected.  IM 
committee  agreed  to  recommend  that  a  stone 
widening  should  be  carried  out,  and  to  att 
that  the  matter  bo  remitted  back  to  them  with 
powers  to  employ  a  consulting  bridge  engineer 
to  advise  them  as  to  the  suitability  ol  tne 
bridge.  They  will  also  ask  for  powers  to  go 
on  with  the  work.  . , 

War  Memorial,  Burt,  Lancs -A  memorial 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers  who  fell  in  the  South  African  war 
was  unveiled  recently  at  Bury  by  the  Lari 
Derby.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  ot  » 
bronze  figure  of  a  Fusilier  in  “review  order. 
The  soldier  is  represented  in  the  act  ot  cheer- 
ing  tor  the  King,  and  he  holds  »  oft  in  hu JjM 
hand  his  busby,  while  in  the  left  is  gra  h‘  . 
rifle.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  under  the 

Local  Government  Board,  heW  an  inquw  « 
the  Bradford  Town  HaU  into to 
of  the  Bradford  City  Council  for  power  <{ 
put  into  operation  the  compujsorv  p°  ^ 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  A  . 
acquisition  of  certain  properties  required^ 
street  improvements.  Mr.  J-  •  . .  ’ 
Surveyor,  was  the  first  witness.  out  that 
to  Lister  Hills-roud.  Mr.  Cox  “ 

the  tramway  followed  the  ro  »,  Th  pro. 
very  narrow  in  part  of  ih  Wj  U 
posal  was  to  continue  the  wi  8 
been  begun  in  the  lower  PaJ*’  ,  i,e  Stated 
the  Barkerend-road  imp™  improve*! 

that  the  Corporation  had  alreaoy  f 
Church  Bank,  and  the  imP™  .-  0f  that 
posed  was,  in  effect,  a  continual t.on^  in 
improvement.  So  soon  as  m09t  nW* 
Barkerend-road  was  opened  !  bo- 

sar,  that  the  street  should  b  wMm  ^ 
tween  Peckoverstreet  and  ,^,.tre0t  about 
it  was  now  propofd  to  “J „p 
double  its  present  roa^  there  1 

18  yds.  in  width.  In  roM  buiidin|* 
short  length  with  a  few  p  J  Bo^er  Croon, 
between  Amberley-strcet  ,  ^mov* 

These  projections  it  was  pr°P^  pr0jectin* 
In  Northgato  there  were  T^^deiiiOJ 
buildings,  which  interfered,  a]j0  tl>  tih 
of  the  road,  and  it  was  pr  P  aroa  which 
a  piece  of  land,  some  24  sq-  .  ,  but 
was  already  open  to  ^adjoining  l*1**  H 
which  the  owners  of  the  j.i^'  rights  hj 
rights,  and  had  exercised  prop(*d 

storing  carriages  upon  1 o{  the  G«org* 

to  remove  the  railing®  in 
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Market-street,  and  the  small  forecourt 
K  narrowed,  the  parement  At  the  ]uuc- 
r  of  Little  Horton-lane  and  Manchester- 
3  it  was  proposed  to  acqu.re  the  property 
2  to  the  Albert  Hotel,  and  to  pull  this 
and  widen  the  bottle-neck,  which  was 
Serous  to  tramway  and  other  traffic.  In 
Rebecca -street,  which  had  been  already  partly 
Sened.  there  were  two  or  three  properties 
rpauired  to  complete  the  scheme.  The  street 
.t  these  spots  was  only  5  yds.  in  width,  and  it 
ms  proposed  to  make  it  16  yds.  In  Butter- 
shaw-lane  the  old  North  Bierley  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  partially  carried  out  a.  widening 
scheme  and  the  Corporation  proposed  to  carry 
this  forward  and  complete  it.  After  some 
discussion  the  inquiry  closed. 

Bbitish  Fire  Prevention  Committee.— The 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee’s  testing 
arrangements  for  May  include  a  fire  test  with 
Messrs.  Pilkington  Brothers’  horizontal  sky¬ 
lights  of  wire  glass  in  metal  and  wood  frames 
(fourth  test),  and  a  test  with  a  heavy  floor 
of  concrete  with  broad  flange  girders,  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Skelton  &  Co.  The 
tests  next  in  rotation  are  a.  test  with  a  floor 
girder,  and  stanchion  coverings,  by  Messrs. 
The  New  Expanded  Metal  Company  (second 
test);  a  floor  test,  by  Messrs.  Faber,  of  Berlin; 
an  asbestic  brick  partition,  test,  by  Messrs. 
The  Asbestic  Brick  and  Tile  Company  (second 
t«*t);  and  various  minor  tests.  The  next  re¬ 
port  in  preparation  for  issue  is  in  respect  to 
an  automatic  fire-alarm  system,  by  the  Auto- 
pyrophone  Company,  of  Copenhagen. 

Electric  Fire-pumping  Plant.— An  import¬ 
ant  installation  of  fire-pumping  plant  has 
been  put  up  for  Lord  St.  Levan  at  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall.  It  consists  of  a 
set  of  electrically-driven  centrifugal  pressure 
pumps  in  duplicate,  automatic  in  action, 
placed  in  the  engine-room,  situate  about 
400  yds.  from  the  castle.  An  electric  storage 
battery,  always  charged  day  and  night,  will 
be  lifted,  of  sufficient  size  to  run  either  fire 
pump  for  one  hour ;  after  this  time  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  whereby  the  pumps  can  be 
driven  continuously  from  the  generating  plant. 
In  the  castle  itself,  in  convenient  positions, 
will  be  situated  twelve  hydrants,  each  with  a 
long  length  of  hose  and  nozzle,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use;  also,  in  convenient  places,  nine 
fire-alarm  switches.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for 
any  one  of  these  switches  to  be  moved  over  to 
start  the  first  set  of  the  electrically-driven  fire 
pumps  in  (he  engine-room.  The  same  switch 
will  start  electric  bells  ringing  over  the  other 
eight  switches  in  the  castle,  and  it  will  also 
ring  an  electric  bell  in  each  of  the  cottages 
at  the  bottom  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount.  The 
lire  plant,  electric  switches,  and  bells  are  all 
m  duplicate,  and  if  by  chance,  therefore,  it  is 
found  that  the  first  plant  is  out  of  order,  it 
will  only  bo  necessary  for  one  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  to  start  one  of  the  other  nine  switches 
controlling  the  other  set,  when  the  second  set 
will  immediately  come  into  operation. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  two 
hydrants  can  be  turned  on  practically  to  any 
part  of  the  castle  should  a  fire  break  out. 
ine  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wynnes,  Ltd.,  of  London. 

.  New  Canadian  Cement  Industry.— A  lead- 
mg  loronto  financial  journal  states  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the 
ouildino'  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  of  a  large 
plant  for  making  cement  from  slag,  one  of 
tne  by-products  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and 

SPwnm  mpa?y‘  Jh,e  PIant  is  to  °<>st  about 
vwUjUyO,  and  will  be  the  only  one  of  the 
‘.n  9?nada-  The  site  has  been  selected 
irff'  works.  Its  capacity  will 
P  bably  be  500  barrels  a  day,  and  a  cooperage 
b  a  capacity  of  50,000  barrels  a  year  is  also 
W86?  0  be  built.  The  plant,  which  is  to 
TL°  o'.  r,wi  probably  be  finished  in  July, 
tho  r  l  y  Counci,1  of  Sydney  have  granted 
ne  Umpany  a  bonus  of  $10,000,  exemption 
rom  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and  low  water 
nnt LPJ  Company  manufacture 

„  ^an  26,000  barrels  of  cement  a  year. 

A-”  Students’  Smoking  Concert.— A 

®ncert,  organised  by  the  students  of  the 
dir  Y,  !as  the  Cafe  Monico  on  Tues- 

Ann  W  ,  there  was  an‘  attendance  of 
Si?  memb?rs-  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 
enX?’  occl!Pled  the  chair,  and  a  most 

TD1?g  was  sPent-  The  proceeds, 
frtejt0  ,20L.  will  be  paid  to  the 
were  a  -^mongst  those  present 

5  RA"  Mess™-  R-  Phene 

And  man!'  Ti  HareV,  ,W-  Howard  Seth-Smith. 
Iadv  arttot°  ler  yejbknown  members.  Several 
and  Dr  Distributed  to  the  programme, 
feat,  p  performed  some  conjuring 
Station,  J  i1 Campbell  also  assisted  with 
C  o  f  Crated  actors. 

impmviifaJcDE-The  dernd  for  slates  is 

aerpptw  k3,^10  season  advances,  and  the 
52  bell'“n  -lhe  Welsh.  French,  and 

Jt  Uinffir' '  bkP  ste8dy 

“MDcru  there  has  been  a  strike  of  the 


Glynrhonwy  men,  a  quarry  hitherto  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  labour  troubles.  As  it  was 
shown  that  the  wages  were  higher  than  in  most 
of  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and  the  quarry- 
men’s  union  refused  support,  the  men  are  re¬ 
turning  to  work  on  the  Company’s  terms. 


Xegal. 

BUILDING  OWNER  AND  ARCHITECT: 

Question  of  the  Ownership  of  Drawings. 

The  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and 
Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  24th  ult.,  on  defendant's 
appeal  from  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Ridley 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Division.  (The  case  was 
reported  in  the  Builder  of  November  19,  1904.) 

_Mr.  Montague  Shearman,  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Kemp,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Morle  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
H.  Gatehouse  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Shearman,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
this  was  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  from  a 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  sitting  with¬ 
out  a  jury,  in  which  he  found  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  ordering  the  defendant,  an  architect, 
to  hand  over  to  the  plaintiff  certain  plans  and 
specifications.  The  action  was  tried  without 
any  evidence  being  given  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  the  learned  judge  con¬ 
sidered,  on  the  admissions,  that  a  point  of  law 
was  raised,  and,  upon  the  point  of  law,  he 
thought  the  plaintiff  was  right,  and  he  gave 
judgment  for  him,  his  lordship  declining  to 
receive  some  evidence  which  Mr.  Kemp 
tendered,  or  was  willing  to  tender,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant.  The  point  for  decision  was 
a  short  but  very  important  one,  it  being 
whether  an  architect  who  had  a  general  re¬ 
tainer  from  the  client,  the  building  owner,  was 
entitled,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  to 
retain  the  plans  of  the  building,  or  whether  the 
client  was  entitled  to  have  them.  He  (counsel) 
was  instructed  to  argue  this  question  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
members  of  that  Institute  desiring  the  decision 
of  this  Court  on  the  subject.  The  evidence 
which  his-  learned  friend,  Mr.  Kemp,  tendered 
was  that  of  members  of  the  Institute,  that  a 
custom  existed  in  the  profession  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  entitle^  to  keep  the  plans,  but,  as  he 
had  said  before,  the  learned  judge  refused  to 
entertain  it.  The  learned  counsel  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  said 
that  in  September,  1902,  the  plaintiff,  who 
owned  certain  houses  in  Queens-road,  Bays- 
water,  retained  the  defendant,  an  architect,  to 
carry  out  certain  work  for  the  conversion  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  into  residential 
flats,  the  terms  being  that  defendant  should 
receive  for.  his  services  5  per  cent,  on  the 
contract  price.  The  defendant  prepared  the 
plans  and  specifications,  and  superintended  the 
work  of  conversion,  which  was  completed  in 
June,  1903.  -The  plaintiff  paid  the  defendant 
his  fees,  and  claimed  to  have  the  plans  and 
specifications  handed  over  to  him,  but  the 
defendant  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  them.  The  present  action  was  then 
brought. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  asked  what  would 
happen,  assuming  that  the  defendant’s  conten¬ 
tion  was  correct,  if  the  building  owner  wished 
to  discover  wherei  the  drains  were  laid? 

Mr.  Shearman  replied  that  he  supposed,  in 
such  a  case,  the  building  owner  could  ask  the 
architect  for  inspection  of  the  plans. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew:  Is  the  architect 
bound  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody  ? 

Mr.  Shearman  thought  he  was.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  no  question  of  drains  arose.  He  said 
it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  drain 
plans  were  on  record,  and  were  deposited  with 
the  local  authority. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  remarked  that 
that  would  not  happen  in  many  country  places. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  asked  what  the 
custom  would  be  if  he  ordered  his  portrait  to 
be  painted  by  an  artist.  He  presumed  that 
after  the  portrait  had  been  painted  and  the 
artist  had  been  paid  his  fee,  the  portrait  would 
pass  to  him  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls). 

Mr.  Shearman  replied  that  in  such  a  case  as 
that  the  contract  entered  into  would  be  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered.  The  architect’s  con¬ 
tract  was  for  work  and  labour.  His  submission 
was  that  the  architect’s  contract  was  not  a  con¬ 
tract  for  selling  the  plans.  Generally,  an 
architect  undertook  to  prepare  plans  and  to 
see  that  they  were  skilfully  executed  for  his 
employer.  No  doubt  the  building  owner  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  plans, 
but  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  they  were 
drawn  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  said  he  could  not  see 
what  interest  the  architect  had  in  the  plans. 

Mr.  Shearman  replied  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  architect  should  not  be 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  plans  in  his  future 


work  for  other  clients.  He  submitted  that  all 
the  architect  undertook  to  do  was  to  prepare 
i  a,rS,,and  *°  866  *bat  they  were  properly  and 
skilfully  executed  for  the  client.  The  contract 
in  the  present  case  was  that  the  architect 
should  receive  5  per  cent,  on  the  contract  price 
for  preparing  the  plans,  etc.,  and  superintend- 
mg  the  work  of  conversion.  He  submitted 

iaP  j  ?  moment  the  alterations  were  com¬ 
pleted  the  property  in  the  plans  remained  with 
the  architect. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew:  How  can  you  say 
whether  the  plans  have  been  carried  out  or 
not  if  you  have  not  got  the  plans?  Is  not  the 
employer  entitled  to  have  the  plans  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have  been 
properly  followed  or  not? 

Mr.  Shearman :  He  is  entitled,  I  should  say, 
to  inspection  of  them. 

Lord  J ustice  Mathew :  Supposing  they  are 
lost  ? 


Mr.  Shearman :  It  is  the  architect’s  business 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  plans,  no  doubt.  I 
thmk  that,  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  the 
client  is  entitled  to  have  the  use  of  the  plans. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew:  Supposing  the  archi¬ 
tect  leaves  the  country,  or  fails  in  health,  and 
dies.  Is  the  employer  entitled  to  protect  him¬ 
self  from  any  one  of  these  contingencies,  and 
have  the  possession  of  the  plans  himself  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Shearman  said  he  did  not  think  they 
could  decide  this  question  in  that  way.  They 
had  found  that,  in-  France  and  Germany,  the 
law  was  that  the  architect  kept  the  plans,  but 
was  bound  to  supply  the  client  with  one  set  of 
tracings. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls :  Where  do  you  get 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to 
show  the  plans  to  the  client? 

Mr.  Shearman  said  that  would  be  got  as  an 
implied  term  of  the  contract  of  employment. 
When  his  learned  friend  opened  the  case  in 
the  Court  below  the  learned  judge  said  that 
he  was  bound  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Ebdy  v.  McGowan,  and  that,  if  such  a  custom 
as  was  alleged  did  exist,  it  was  unreasonable, 
and  that  he  would  not  receive  evidence  in 
respect  to  it.  He  contended  that  the  case  of 
Ebdy  v.  McGowan  was  distinguishable  from 
the  present  case. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  report  of 
the  case  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan  (2  Hudson  on 
Building  Contracts). 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  he  thought 
the  same  principle  was  involved  in-  both  cases. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  asked  if  the  defendant, 
at  the  trial,  had  called  any  evidence  to  prove 
that  such  a  custom  as  alleged  was  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Shearman :  The  learned  judge  refused 
to  allow  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Kemp,  to  call 
any  evidence  of  custom  at  all. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  said  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  building  owner  wanting  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  builder,  it  might  be  most 
important  that  the  former  should  have  the 
plans. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  observed  that  if 
an  architect  wished  to  keep  the  plans,  and 
the  building  owner  agreed  to  it,  it  would  be 
easy  to  provide  for  that  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Shearman  said  he  supposed  that  if  his 
learned  friend, _  Mr.  Danckwerts,  made  some 
notes  on  his-  brief  his  client  could  not  insist  on 
having  them. 

Mr.  Danckwerts  said  he  thought  the  client 
would  be  entitled  to  them. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew:  If  a.  client  pays  him 
for  the  brief  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  notes, 
I  think. 

Continuing  his  argument,  Mr.  Shearman  said 
that  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  the  employer  had 
to  have  delivery  of  the  picture.  The  contract 
between  the  client  and  the  architect  was  for 
certain  work  to  be  done,  and  not  that  certain 
plans  should  be  sold.  When  a  man  employed 
an  architect  to  build  a  house  the  work  he 
stipulated  for  was  the  erection  of  the  house, 
not  the  plans  from  which  the  house  was  built. 
The  client  had  what  he  bargained  for  when 
he  got  the  house  built.  He  submitted  that 
the  Court  had  to  look  at  the  engagement,  and 
draw  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  engage¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  to  him  reasonable  that  the 
architect  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
his  own  designs. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew :  Entitled  to  hang  them 
up  as  ornaments  in  his  drawing-room  ? 

Mr.  Shearman  said  that  architects  did  very 
often  hang  them  up  in  their  offices.  All  the 
contract  in  the  present  case  was  designing  and 
supervising  the*  work  until  completion  for  5  per 
cent.  That  being  so.  the  plans  which  the  archi¬ 
tect  produced  for  that  purpose  remained,  he 
contended,  the  architect’s  property.  .  The  client 
had  all  he  had  stipulated  for  in  having  the  use 
of  the  plans.  He  contended  that  the  learned 
judge  was  wrong  in  declining  to  hear  evidence 
as  to  custom,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  there 
ought  to  be  a.  hew  trial. 

Mr.  Kemp,  in  following  on  the  same  side, 
said  that  the  substantial  and  main  object  of  the 
architect’s  employment  was  to  get  the  houses 
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converted  into  flats  in  accordance  with  the 
defendant’s  design,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  was  a  mere  incident  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  building  owner.  He 
submitted  that  the  case  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 
was  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  present. 
In  this  case  the  building  owner  had  got  all 
he  bargained  for,  viz.,  the  houses  converted 
into  flats  according  to  an  approved  design, 
and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  that  such  a  custom  as  was  alleged  was  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  therefore  not  good  in  law.  He 
submitted  that  the  learned  judge  had  no  right 
to  shut  out  the  evidence.  The  defendant  was 
prepared  to  show  that,  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  there  was  a  custom  in  the  profession 
that  the  plans  belonged  to  the  architect. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  he  thought,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  learned 
judge  was  quite  right  in  refusing  to  admit  the 
evidence.  It  was  not  evidence  of  custom  to 
tell  them  what  architects  thought  they  ought 
to  have. 

Mr.  Kemp  submitted  that  the  learned  judge 
was  wrong  in  refusing  to  hear  the  evidence 
the  defendant  tendered. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  respon¬ 
dent  on  the  appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
this  case  was  clearly  governed  by  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Ebdy  v.  McGowan.  The  defen¬ 
dant  was  employed  by  the  plaintiff  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary  to  be  done  by  an  architect 
for  designing  and  carrying  out  a  oertain  build¬ 
ing  operation  at  a  remuneration  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  contract  price;.  It  was  not  disputed 
that  the  employment  involved  the  preparation 
of  plans,  and  it  was  not  disputed  that  the 
plans  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  building  operations.  The  price  was 
paid  and  the  building  owner  claimed  the  plans. 
The  architect  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
contended  that,  by  the  custom  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  he  was  entitled  to  keep  them.  The  matter 
came  to  trial  before  Mr.  Justioe  Ridley,  who 
at  once  referred  to  the  case  of  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan.  Mr.  Kemp  then  stated  to  the 
judge  that  there  was  a  custom  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  the  architect  was  entitled  to  keep 
the  plans  after  the  work  was  finished.  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley  held  that  if  the  alleged  custom 
existed  it  was  not  a  custom  which  could  bind 
the  parties.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  learned 
judge  was  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
custom ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  held,  on  the 
authority  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan,  that  it  was  so 
unreasonable  that  the  Court  would  not  give 
effect  to  it.  It  was  then  said  that  the  case 
was  distinguishable  from  the  present.  The 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Shearman  vested  the 
right  of  defendant  to  keep  the  plans  was  that 
the  architect’s  contract  was  not  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  a  chattel,  but  for  work  and  labour, 
and  that  the  contract  was  performed  when  he 
had  superintended  the  building  of  the  houses. 
Was  that  the  principle  involved  in  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan?  In  that  case  the  plaintiff  was  an 
architect  who  had  been  employed  by  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  prepare  plans  and  get  tenders  for  a 
vicarage.  Tne  payment  was  to  be  5  per  cent, 
on  money  expended  if  the  vicarage  was  com¬ 
pleted,  if  tenders  were  obtained  and  work  not 
commenced  3  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  cost, 
if  no  invitations  for  tenders  issued  2£  per  cent. 
The  plans  were  prepared,  but  the  defendant 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  to  proceed,  and 
wrote  to  the  plaintiff  offering  to  pay  and 
asking  for  the  plans.  The  architect  declined 
to  give  up  the  plans,  but  sued  for  payment, 
and  set  up  a  custom  among  architects  to  retain 
their  plans  if  the  work  was  not  proceeded  with. 
It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that 
such  custom,  even  if  proved,  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  that  the  defendant  need  not 
pav  for  the  plans  unless  he  got  them.  In  his 
opinion,  a  custom  which  transferred  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  chattel  from  the  person  who  paid 
for  it  to  the  person  who  was  paid,  would  be 
bad  If  the  custom  had  been  justified  in  that 
case  it  must  have  been  justified  on  the  same 
contention  as  that  on  which  it  was  sought  to 
justify  it  here.  If  the  custom  was  bad  in 
the  one  case  it  must  be  equally  bad  in  the 
other.  In  the  present  case  the  architect  had, 
under  his  contract,  done  everything  he  could 
be  expected  to  do.  and  he  had  been  paid  every¬ 
thing  to  which  he  was  entitled.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  plane  were  the  property 
of  the  building  owner.  He  thought  the  con¬ 
tract  was  to  make  a  chattel,  the  property  in 
which  passed  to  the  building  owner  who  em¬ 
ployed  the  architect  to  make  the  chattel  and 
paid  him  for  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Justioe  Ridley  was  perfectly  right  in  doing  as 
he  had  done,  and  that  the  case  of  Ebdy  ». 
McGowan  was  perfectly  good  law.  and  ought 
to  be  followed.  He  thought  the  appeal  failed, 
and  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  expressed  his  entire 
agreement  with  the  judgment  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  He  said  that  the  case  had  been 
admirably  argued  by  the  learned  oounael. 


Lord  Justioe  Cozens-Hardy  also  thought  that 
the  appeal  ought  to  be  dismissed,  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  proposition  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  entitled  to  retain  the  plans  could  not  be 
maintained.  If  the  architect  were  allowed  to 
keep  the  plans,  how  was  the  building  owner  to 
know  where  the  drain  pipes  were  plaoed  ?  He 
could  not  find  out  probably  without  going  and 
making  a  fresh  contract  with  the  architect. 
Mr.  Shearman  had  had  to  admit  that  there 
would  be  some  sort  of  an  obligation  on  the 
architect  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  plans,  and 
that  admission  put  another  difficulty  in  his 
way.  In  his  view  the  point  involved  in  this 
case  was  covered  by  the  decision  in  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan,  and  that  this  Court  ought  to  follow 
the  ruling  in  that  case. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed,  with 
costs.  ___ _ 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  BUILDING-OWNER, 
BUILDER,  AND  ARCHITECT. 

The  case  of  Nye  v.  Crossley  and  another 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of 
Lords  Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and 
Stirling;,  on  the  29th  ult.,  on  the  application  of 
the  plaintiff  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  pending 
the  hearing  of  appeal  No.  86  in  the  Chancery 
General  list. 

Mr.  Carson,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Beddall),  in 
support  of  the  application,  said  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  entered  the  appeal  in  question  from  a 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Warrington.  The 
action  was  one  relating  to  a  building  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  question  at  issue  was  who  was  to 
be  the  arbitrator  to  decide  disputes  as  to  prices 
and  so  forth  under  the  building  agreement. 
Mr.  Crossley  was  the  builder  and  Mr.  Jay,  the 
other  defendant,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Crossley  Maintained  that  Mr.  Jay  was  the 
arbitrator.  Mr.  Nye,  the  building-owner,  sam 
he  was  not.  Mr.  Justice  Warrington  at  the 
trial  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Jay  was 
the  arbitrator,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Nye’s  action 
with  costs.  That  was  to  say,  his  lordship  gave 
judgment  for  both  defendants  with  costs. 
That  judgment  was  dated  February  6,  and  on 
February  22  notice  of  appeal  was  given,  and 
on  March  6  the  appeal  was  set  down.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  appeal  was  set  down  the 
plaintiff’s  solicitors  wrote  to  the  defendants’ 
solicitors  suggesting  that  the  question  of  costs 
should  stand  over  pending  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal,  but  they  received  a  reply  that  their 
instructions  were  to  proceed.  In  the  result  an 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Warring¬ 
ton  to  stay  execution  pending  the  appeal,  but 
he  declined  to  do  so.  The  plaintiff  now  came 
before  their  lordships  by  way  of  original 
motion.  The  plaintiff  was  willing  to  pay  over 
the  costs  in  the  Court  below  to  the  defendants’ 
solicitors  on  their  undertaking  to  return  them 
if  the  appeal  proved  successful  or  to  pay  the 
taxed  costs  into  Court.  He  (counsel)  sub¬ 
mitted  that  if  defendants  did  not  accept  either 
of  those  courses  there  ought  to  be  a  stay  of 
execution  granted  pending  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal.  .  .  . 

After  hearing  Mr.  Mark  Romer  in  opposition 
to  the  application,  their  lordships  ordered  a 
stay  of  execution  pending  the  appeal  if  the 
undertaking  was  not  given,  the  costs  of  the 
application  to  be  costs  in  the  appeal. 


ACTION  AGAINST  BUILDERS. 

The  case  of  Geary,  Walker,  &  Co.  v.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Son  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  this  week. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs,  wood¬ 
flooring,  etc.,  contractors,  of  11,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria-street,  against  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Walter  Lawrence  &  Son,  building  contractors, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  to  recover  an  amount 
alleged  to  bo  due  on  a  wood-flooring  contract. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  appeared  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  and  Mr.  Scott  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  in  opening  the  case,  6aid 
the  action  was  to  recover  the  price  of  goods 
sold  and  delivered,  and  work  done  at  the 
Baths  and  Town  Hall,  at  Edmonton,  for  which 
the  defendants  had  the  contract.  They  agreed 
with  the  plaintiffs  for  the  latter  to  do  the 
wood-flooring,  etc.,  for  1,058Z.  Of  this  952Z. 
had  been  paid,  and  the  plaintiffs  brought  the 
present  action  to  recover  the  balance.  The 
contract  was  dated  March  16,  1903.  The  defen¬ 
dants’  contention.,  he  believed,  was  that  the 
plaintiffs  agreed  that  the  work  should  be  done 
and  the  materials  supplied  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architects,  and  that  they  would  main¬ 
tain  it  for  a  certain  period.  The  defendants 
further  said  that,  under  their  own  contract 
with  the  Edmonton  authority,  they  only  re¬ 
ceived  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  for 
work  done  until  a  certain  period,  and  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  subject  to  the  same  terms 
as  to  money  being  retained  as  security  for  the 
work  being  well  and  properly  done.  This, 
however,  the  plaintiffs  denied,  and  they 
claimed  immediate  payment.  There  was  no 
substantial  dispute  as  to  the  amount  due,  but 


plaintiffs  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it 
Hence  the  action. 

His  lordship  said  he  understood  the  defen¬ 
dants  to  say  that  the  money  was  not 'due  when 
the  writ  was  issued? 

Mr.  Scott:  We  say  that  the  action  waa 
brought  prematurely. 

His  lordship  said  that  really  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  action  were  due  to  a  dispute  is 
to  whether  the  money  was  actually  due  at 
tho  date  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  the  defendants  had 
offered  to  pay  the  amount  due  ns  soon  as  they 
ascertained  how  much  it  was  under  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  certificate,  and  for  each  party  to  pay 
their  own  costs.  The  writ  was  issued  in  May. 
and  they  did  not  get  the  certificate  until 
September. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas:  They  retained  20  per 
cent.,  and  we  say  they  had  no  right  to  do  *o, 
and  to  put  us  to  the  expense  of  bringing  this 
action. 

Mr.  Scott  argued  that  defendants  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  money  until  they 
had  the  certificate  that  the  work  was  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  architect. 

After  considerable  argument,  his  lordship,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  it  appeared  that,  after 
the  plaintiffs  had  done  a  quantity  of  Odessa 
block-flooring,  the  defendants  wrote  to  them 
saying  that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions  as  to 
payment  as  they  (the  defendants)  were,  and 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  money  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  This  was  a  reasonable  precaution  by 
the  contractors  for  plaintiffs  doing  this  work 
satisfactorily.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  work  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  architect.  He  was  sorry  that  the  parties 
had  not  settled  the  case  between  themselves. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  retention  clause 
did  not  apply  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  he  gare 
judgment  for  them  for  881.  19s.,  with  oost*. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

4.671  of  1904.— R.  W.  McDonald  and  R.  T. 

Brampton:  Flooring. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  construction  of 
fireproof  floor.  Across  the  space  to  be  covered 
parallel  metal  arches  are  placed,  the  ends  of 
which  are  secured  to  the  walls  or  other  sup¬ 
ports,  the  first  and  last  of  the  series  of  arches 
are  attached  to  said  walls  or  other  supports  tt 
they  may  be  adjacent  to.  Each  arch  is  affixed 
to  the  arch  or  arches  next  to  it.  Across  the 
arched  surface  so  formed  bars  of  metal  are 
placed,  the  ends  of  which  are  affixed  to  each 
arch,  the  top  bar  to  the  crown  of  the  arenes, 
the  bottom  bars  to  the  feet.  The  spaoes  be¬ 
tween  the  arches  are  filled  in  with  any  sui 
able  material— brick  rubbish  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  liquid  cement  poured  over  it  to 
give  it  consistency,  but  any  other  «U1 
material  may  be  employed.  A  concrete  fly¬ 
ing  can  be  plaoed  over  the  metal  arche 
face  or  any  other  floor  that  is  desired. 
5,374  of  1904.— J.  Bjornstad:  Electric  Gear  for 
Controlling  Lifts  or  Hoists. 

Electric  gear  for  controUing  the  dn ™! 

mechanism  of  lifts  or  hoists,  t 

comprising  switches  operated  by  P 

or  tho  equivalent  so  as  .to  .“"J 

wherebv  the  driving  mechanism  will  be  MUM 

to  move  the  car  and  the  ca  be  ««*?  » 

stop  automatically  at  any  desired  P 

lift  according  to  which  push  *“<»£  » 

like  has  been  operated,  been 

of  the  push  buttons  or  Ae  ““ 

operated,  all  the  other  pus  .  , 

like  are  rendered  inoperative  operatioo 

stopped  at  the  place  intended  by  the  opera 

of  the  push  button  or  the  like- 

6,690  of  1904. — J.  Bush:  Electrically contrcM 

In  1  lift  controlled  bv  means  of  b“‘^ 

in  the  cage  and  on  the  lan*>0»  gS,'  the 
use  on  the  cage  of  a  magne  ?pnar, 

armature  of  which.  t08e*  ca?0  is  stand- 
operate  a  lever  so  that-  wh  Mi<J  levar 

ing  in  front  of  a  d°°r  or J5  ,  .  ,  a  circuit 
engages,  contacts,  and  P  at,  be-forv 
through  the  look.tfjjy*"  g/Lid  to* 
which  the  cage  is  standing,  motion, 

being  drawn  back,  when  the  cage  is 
out  of  line  with  the  contacts. 

8,006  of  1904. — A.  Whitewat  and  u 
tosh  &  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Tiles.  w»11j. 

This  invention  relates  which  »« 

and  other  purposes.  ,  "  ((a-ocrcha.  or  coo- 

made  from  india-rubber,  gu  ^  P£aU,r;aU  of  » 

positions  thereof,  or  of  horiront*1 

like  nature,  are  provide  ^  tongUe»  or 
cesses  or  grooves,  and  ^  tongues 
projections  ^disposed  th^ 
projections  of  the  <-dt,x-  — 

•  All  those  «P.Pl,cAlj;?!J'pltena  lb"  W 
opposition  to  tbs  smut 
be  made 
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or  interlock  so  its  mutually  to  prevent 
ff  other  lifting  from  the  floor  or :  falkng 
'  »„  from  the  wall,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
projections  and  recesses,  are  preferably  V  or 
r  shaped  in  cross  section,  and  each  tile  is 
provided  with  both  projections  and  reoesses  on 
Jfcent  sides  or  edges.  For  instance,  m  a 
omre  tile  two  adjacent  sides,  of  the  square 
will  be  provided  with  projections,  while  the 
.other  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  square  will 
be  provided  with  recesses. 

,8838  of  1904.— S.  V.  Smith:  Composition  for 
’  Applying  t0  Floors,  Tiles,  Canvas,  Floor- 
■  cloth,  and  other  surfaces. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  composition  for 
applving  to  floors,  canvas,  tiles,  floor-cloths, 
and  other  surfaces,  preferably  after  washing, 
in  order  to  freshen  up  such  surfaces  and  render 
tthem  more  durable.  The  composition  consists 
.of  a  mixture  of  glue,  milk,  turpentine,  and 
water,  and  may  be  made. as  follows: — 1  lb.  of 
due,  one  quart  of  milk,  half  gill  of  turpentine, 
the  'whole  being  mixed  with  half  a  gallon  of 


'9,046  of  1904  —  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson,  Ltd., 
and  R.  Duncan:  Screw  Action  Mechanism 
for  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  Case¬ 
ments,  and  the  like. 

.Screw  action  mechanism  for  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  fanlights,  casements,  and  the  like,  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels  which  are 
mounted  to  gear  with  each  other,  and  one 
of  which  is  operated  by  the  handle,  while  the 
other  is  fixed  to  a  screw  rod  in  combination 
with  an  operating  rod,  socketed  in  a  fixed  tube, 
3nd  having  a  tubular  end  which  contains  a 
tapped  nut  engaging  with  the  screw  rod, 
whereby  the  latter  is  free  to  telescope  into 
the  tubular  end  of  the  connected  rod. 


•9,877  of  1904.— A.  J.  Boult  (T.  B.  Stevens) : 

Door  Latches  or  Fastenings. 

An  automatic  latch,  comprising  a  striker  for 
attachment  to  tRe  door  frame,  having  a  plate 
whose  lower  end  •  is  bent  forwardly  and  is 
perforated,  and  having  also  a  forwardly  pro¬ 
jecting  arm,  on  which  is  a  rearwardly  faced 
shoulder,  combined  with  a  case,  for  attachment 
to  the  door,  having  forwardly  projecting  ears, 
and  a  latching  wedge  loosely  suspended  from 
said  ears,  and  having  a  tail-piece  connected 
with  its  front  side  and  extending  downwardly 
awl  rearwardly  to  a  position  where  it  will 
engage  with  the  striker  plate  when  the  door  is 
■closed,  and  having  its  extreme  lower  end  bent 
forward  and  perforated  at  such  a  point  that 
the  bail  of  a  padlock  may  pass  through  such 
perforation  and  through  a  perforation  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  striker  plate. 


'9,889  of  1904. — J.  Muir:  Draught  and  Water 
Excluders  for  Doors,  and  the  like. 

A  draught  and  water  excluder  for  doors,  and 
the  like,  consisting  of  a.  board  or  plate  secured 
to  the  lower  part  of  a  door  or  casement  sash 
by  screws  or  bolts  passing  through  slots,  in¬ 
creasing  in  length  as  they  are  more  distant 
bom  the  hinged  side,  and  actuated  by  a  small 
wheel  when  the  door  or  sash  is  opened. 

•11,828  of  1904  — N.  G.  Sorensen :  Manufacture 
of  Boards  from  Round  Timber. 


A  method  of  producing  boards  from  roun 
-ogs,  which  consists  in  removing  slabs  from  or 
posite  sides  of  the  log  by  parallel  cuts,  sin 
5  T  tabbed  log  longitudinally  paralle 
i  'ta  slabbed  faces,  for  producing 
plurality  of  boards  of  uniform  thickness,  an 
“veiling  the  edges  of  said  boards  uniformly 
the  bevels  on  the  two  edges  of  each  boar” 
'ia  mg  opposite  inclinations,  and  said  bevel 
Allowing  the  inclination  of  the  natural  bevc 
curve  on  the  edges  of  the  board. 

12,185  of  1904. — J.  Glover:  Apparatus  fo 
Grooving  Timber.  ' 

'This  invention  rdates  to  apparatus  for  groov 
ip£  r>,sucb  as  piles,  or  other  wood  beams 
abb  !!!  ?  13  .^signed  to  provide  a  port 
to  rJflatUS  wblcb  can  be  readily  conveyer 
K™mrt.eri-t0,gr00Te  instead  of  bavin; 
In  eu3  theilmber  to  tbe  miU  to  be  grooved 
•of  JBS  ln^nta°n  into  effect,  a  pai 

deAP  atea  a-e  Provided  whic] 

so  to&ether  at  a,  given  distance  apar 

•grooved  ^ac1d  ln  situ  the  timber  to  b. 
Extending1  >e  be,tw®en  those  two  plates 
is  a  transversely  between  the  side  plate 
that  i  ,Wlth  ?  saw  mounted  thereon,  an< 
'«  te  shah  by- °*  a  handle  anc 
gearin?  int!!’  pr<?v}ded  with  a  toothed-whee 
CaU  W *  mT  on  ,the  saw  shaft.  A 
rolls  by  feVh6  Slde  pht6S  are  guid< 
timber  andfL  th  apparatus  rests  on  th< 
rolls  are  adjustable  so  a: 
•ore  tb  j  depth  of  cut  of  the  saw.  Ir 

tided  with  if6  p  ates.  screw  pins  are  pro 
•ends?  SiiS®8  °,r  anti-fnction  rollers  at  the 
adapted  to  towards  the  timber,  anc 
the  timber  «fVhe  apParatus  parallel  wit! 
'These  XL  !  th?,  apparatus  travels  along, 
r  rollers'  at  the  ends  are  spring 
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controlled,  so  as  to  give  slightly  should  they 
strike  any  obstruction  on  the  timber,  and  thus 
prevent  any  possibility  of  their  jamming. 
13,802  of  1904. — F.  Ashmore  and  T.  H. 
Thompson  :  Means  or  Appliances  for  Open¬ 
ing  and  Closing  and  Fastening  Fanlights, 
Casements,  and  the  like. 

Appliances  for  opening  and  closing  fanlights, 
and  the  like,  consisting  in  the  employment,  in 
conjunction  with  a  lever  or  movable  member 
of  the  opening  mechanism,  of  a  gravitating  or 
spring-actuated  catch  or  locking  bolt  which — 
on  the  fanlight  or  the  like  being:  brought  to 
its  closed  position — automatically  engages  with 
a  suitable  fixture,  and  thusv  by  blocking'  the 
angular  movement  of  the  said  lever  or 
member,  prevents  the  fanlight  or  the  like 
being  opened,  the  releasing  or  disengagement 
of  the  said  bolt  being  effected  by  the  insertion 
or  application  of  a  releasing  key,  or  by  a  pull 
cord,  or  other  means. 

22,783  of  1904. — F.  Mahler:  Casement  Stays 
or  Holders. 

A  casement  stay  or  holder,  comprising  a 
bracket  secured  to  the  window  frame,  a  slotted 
bar  jointed  to  the  bracket,  a  bracket  secured 
to  the  window  rail,  a  screw  tapped  into  the 
latter  bracket  and  engaging  in  the  slot  of  the 
bar,  a  plate  through  which  the  screw  passes, 
having  notched  ends  and  sliding  on  the  bar, 
and  a  flat  spring  through  which  the  screw 
passes,  having  turned-down  terminal  portions 
engaging  in  the  notches  in  the  sliding  plates. 
23,195  of  1904.— G.  Helbling  &  Co. :  Water- 
waste  Preventers  of  the  Tank-Flush  Type 
for  Water-closets. 

Water-waste  preventers'  of  the  tank-flush  type 
for  water-closets,  which  consists  in  arranging 
the  lever  for  operating  the  starting  valve  over 
the  siphon  and  pivoting  the  same  thereon  so 
that  the  lever,  the  siphon,  and  the  starting 
valve  constitute  together  a  coherent  entity,  in 
such  a  manner  that  by  reversing  the  position 
of  the  siphon  the  said  lever  can  be  shifted  to 
the-  opposite  side  of  the  flushing  tank,  so  that 
the  filling  valve  with  its  float  can  be  shifted 
also  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flush  tank  with¬ 
out  the  parts  interfering  with  each  other. 
26,069  of  1904.— C.  E.  Batcock  and  P.  W. 
Ricks  :  Ventilating  Gear  for  Greenhouses 
and  the  like  Buildings. 

Ventilating  gear  for  greenhouses  and  like 
buildings,  comprising  an  endless  band  or  wire 
passing  over  pulleys  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  greenhouse  or  like  building,  a 
pivoted  lever  carried  upon  an  arm  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  house  to  which  the  light  is 
hinged,  ’said  pivoted  lever  being  operated  by 
cords  ot  wires  passing  over  pulleys  and 
attached  to  endless  band  or  wire  aforesaid,  an 
inclined  bar  attached  to  aforesaid  light,  upon 
which  a  roller  attached  to  aforesaid  pivoted 
lever  engages,  the  whole  being  operated  by  a 
pulley  and  handle,  to  which  ends  of  said  end¬ 
less  band  is  attached. 

27,882  of  1904. — M.  D.  Helfrich:  Water-closet 
Seats. 


transverse  timbers  adapted  to  lie  in  rigid 
straps  suspended  in  said  notches  or  serrations 
in  such  a  manner  that  these  straps  form  a 
support  and  also  an  abutment  for  the  trans¬ 
verse  members,  so  as  to  prevent  displacement 
of  these  latter  and  spreading  of  the  uprights, 
and  to  afford  relief  to  the  connections  for  the 
transverse  members. 

10,170  of  1904. — B.  Grau  :  Manufacture  of 
Cement., 

In  the  manufacture  of  cement  from  fluid  blast 
furnace  slag  by  means  of  steam,  first  disin¬ 
tegrating  the  fluid  blast  furnace  slag  into 
graduated  form  by  means  of  high-pressure 
steam  in  such  a  way  that  the  mass  is  blown 
into  a  heap,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  down 
of  itself  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  action 
engendered  by  its  inherent  heat,  after  which 
the  mass  either  alone  or  together  with  a  more 
calcareous  cement  and  cement  clinkers  may 
be  ground  up  into  an  immediately  saleable 
cement  powder. 

28,931  of  1904.— K.  Nurnberger:  Scaffolding 
and  Staging. 

The  method  of  scaffolding  roofs  in  buildings, 
bridges,  and  the  like,  by  means  of  a-  travelling 
cradle  suspended  by  two  hangers  or  holders, 
characterised  by  this  that  one  of  said  holders 
is  replaced  temporarily  by  means  of  fastening 
ropes,  or  the  like,  and  released  from  its  sup¬ 
porting  beam,  the  travelling  cradle  wheeled  or 
swung  round  a  second  fixed  holder  which  serves 
as  a  pivot,  and  thus  the  cradle  is  fixed  in 
such  second  position  by  again  securing  the 
released  holder  to  a  beam  above  the  same, 
whereby,  in  repeating  such  operation,  a  large 
area  may  be  scaffolded  with  only  a  small 
travelling  cradle. 
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A  closet  seat,  composed  of  intermediate  and 
side  sections  of  wood  extending  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  running 
lengthwise  of  each  section  and  parallel  in  the 
several  sections,  and  having  the  central  hole, 
whose  walls  are  formed  partially  in  all  of  the 
said  sections,  transverse  openings  being  formed 
in  front  and  rear  of  the  hole,  and  extending 
through  the  intermediate  sections  and  into  the 
inner  side  edges  of  the  side  sections,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  recesses  formed  in  the  underface 
of  the  side  sections,  arranged  at  points  later¬ 
ally  beyond  the  side  walls  of  the  hole  and  at 
points  located  in  from  the  outer  edges  of  the 
side  sections,  the  latter  being  unbroken  at 
their  outer  edges,  bolts  in  front  and  rear  of 
the  hole  and  extending  transversely  the  top, 
and  projecting  at  their  ends  laterally  beyond 
the  side  walls  of  the  hole  and  into  the  recesses 
at  the  ends  of  the  bolt  openings,  and  nuts  on 
the  ends  of  said  bolts. 

27,991  of  1904.— D.  B.  Williams  and  J.  R. 
Stauffer:  Manufacture  of  Fire-bricks, 

Crucibles,  Refractory  Substances,  and  the 
like. 

A. process  for  treating  clays,  which  consists  in 
first  moulding  and  drying  natural  clay 
material,  then  imbedding  the  moulded  form 
in  an  envelope  of  amorphous  coke  sealed 
within  a  closed  chamber,  completely  surround¬ 
ing  the  sealed  chamber  with  an  envelope  of 
fuel  coke,  and  finally  firing  the  latter  to  bring 
the  confined  amorphous  coke  to  an  incan¬ 
descent  condition  and  maintaining  it  in  such 
condition  until  the  clay  formed  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  the  hardened  product. 

5,309  of  1904. — W.  Dieckmann:  Adjustable 
Scaffolding. 

An  adjustable  scaffold,  having  uprights  or  sup¬ 
ports  provided  with  slots,  and  with  step-like 
notches  or  serrations  in  combination  with 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


March  15.— By  Nash,  Son,  &  Rowley  (at 
Royston). 

Ashwell,  Herts. — Main-rd.,  an  allotment  of 
freehold  land,  21  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  y.r.  161.  . . 
March  16. — By  Alex.  Mossman  (at  Uxbridge). 
Ruislip,  Middlesex.  —  The  Common,  “  The 

Ferns,”  f.,  e.r.  351 . 

Reservoir-rd.,  enclosure  of  building  land, 

2  a.  2  r.  32  p.,  f . 

March  18.— By  Tuckett  &  Sons  (at  Rayleigh). 
Rayleigh,  Essex. — High-st.,  a  residence,  f.  and 

c.,  y.r.  181 . . 

High-st.,  shop,  two  cottages,  and  reading- 

room,  f.,  y.r.  361 . 

Back-la.,  a  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  61 . 

Spratts  Green,  “Cooches”  enclosures,  16 

acres,  f . 

Thundersley,  Essex. — Three  copyhold  cottages, 

y.r.  191 . 

Cottage  and  4  a.  0  r.  30  p.,  f.  and  c . 

A  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  51 . 

South  Benfleet,  Essex. — Two  copyhold  cottages, 


A  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  51 . 

By  Spelhans’  (at  Norwich). 
Gverstrand,  Norfolk. — The  Overstrand  Hotel, 

f-,  . . 

March  20. — By  King  &  Chasemore. 
Nutbourne,  Sussex. — ”  Nutbourne-pl."  and  2J 


3S,  f.,  p. 


Maresfleld,  Sussex.— “  Wliitehouse  Cottages  ” 

(two)  and  1  a.  2  r.  14  p.,  . . 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 
Hackney.— 56  to  64  (even),  Victoria  Park-rd., 

u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  201.,  y.r.  2281.  19s - ... 

Whitechapel.— 9,  St.  Mark’s-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  551. 
Limehouse. — Salmon-la.,  f.g.r.  121.  12s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  64  yrs . ,••••• . 

Commercial-road  East. — No.  757  (s.),  f.,  y-r. 


By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton); 
Brighton.— Gloucester-rd.,  “  The  Wick  Inn, 
a  freehold  rental  of  671.,  reversion  in  3  yrs. 
25  and  26,  Foundry-st.,  t,  w.r.  411.  12s.  . . 


£710 
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450 


295 


450 


240 
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160 


205 

100 


7,500 


420 

2,050 

1,100 

290 

46 


1,300 

465 
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By  Weather  all  &  Green. 

■Kentish  Town. — 34.  Wellesley-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  w.r.  522 . 

March  21.— By  Beard  &  Son. 

Bayswater. — 110,  Talbot-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  102.,  y.r.  602 . 

Maida  Hill. — 28,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

102.,  y.r.  602 . 

Marylebone.— 8,  Lyon-pl.  (stabling),  u.t.  18 

yrs.,  g.r.  32.  10s.,  y.r.  202 . 

By  Gilbert  &  How. 

Holloway. — 15  and  19,  Tremlett-gr.,  u.t.  68$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  142.  14s.,  y.r.  842 . 

By  Graves  &  Son. 

Bayswater. — 64,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  82.,  e.r.  552 . 

By  Orgill.  Marks,  &  Lawrence. 

Brentford,  Middlesex. — 269,  High-st.  (off- 
licensed  premises),  a  freehold  rental  of 

502.  for  43  yrs . 

"Walworth.  — 184,  Beresford-st.  (off-licensed 
premises),  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  102.,  y.r.  602. 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

•King’s  Cross.— 26  to  30,  Field-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

1092.  4s . 

183,  King’s  Cross-rd.,  and  31  and  32,  Field- 

st.,  f.,  w.r.  782.  4s . . 

185,  189,  201,  203  and  209,  King’s  Cross-rd. 

(s.),  f.,  w.r.  2662.  12s.. . 

14  and  16,  Chad’s-pl.,  f.,  wr.  272.  6s . 

Caledonian-road. — 17,  Corinth-rd.,  u.t.  55$  yrs., 

g.r.  72.,  w.r.  492.  8s .  . 

Holloway.— 54,  Arthur-rd.,  u.t.  37$  yrs.,  g.r. 

62.  6s.,  y.r.  402 . 

Crouch  End.— 10,  Crescent-rd.,  u.t.  63$  yrs., 

g.r.  62.,  e.r.  952 . 

106,  Crouch-hill,  u.t.  63$  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc., 

112.  10s.,  e.r.  652 . 

Caledonian-road.  —  33,  34,  35,  36  and  38, 
Clayton-st.,  u.t.  39$  yrs.,  g.r.  462.,  w.r. 

2082 . 

Islington. — 111,  Liverpool-rd.,  u.t.  36$  yrs., 

g.r.  252.,  y.r.  482 . 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 130  and  132,  Tottenham- 

rd.,  u.t.  17$  yrs.,  g.r.  82.,  y.r.  582 . 

Clerkenwell.— 31,  Bowling  Green-la.,  u.t.  26$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  112.,  w.r.  492.  8s . 

Margaret-st.,  i.g.r.  342.,  u.t.  10$  yrs.,  g.r. 

Pentonville.— 37,  ciaremont-sq.,  u.t.  7$  yrs., 

g.r.  82.  8s.,  y.r.  682 . 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.— 57,  Brook-green,  u.t.  60$  yrs., 

g.r.  52.,  y.r.  802 . 

11,  Girdlers-rd.,  u.t.  60$  yrs.,  g.r.  42.,  y.r. 

■Gunnersbury. — 43  to  51  (odd),  Silver-ores.,  u.t. 

89$  yrs.,  g.r.  322.  10s.,  e.r.  1892 . 

By  Crafter,  Harris,  &  Co.  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Rotherhithe.— Rotherhithe-st.,  “  The  Duke  of 
Clarence’’  p.h.,  with  house  and  shop 
adjoining,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  y.r.  1002.  (with 

goodwill)  . 

March  22.— By  BAXTER,  PAYNE,  &  Lepper. 
Beckenham.  — 108.  Beckenham-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  72.  5s.,  e.r.  552 . \ . 

Bv  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

Holloway.— 38  and  39,  Grafton-rd.,  u.t.  47$ 

yrs..  g.r.  122.  12s.,  y.r.  872.  12s . 

19,  Windsor-rd.,  u.t.  47$  yrs.,  g.r.  62.  6s., 

y.r.  362 . 

33  and  48,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  47$  yrs.,  g.r. 

112.  lls.,  y.r.  702 . 

209,  Seven  Sisters-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  57$  yrs.,  g.r. 

62.,  y.r.  652 . 

23,  Tollington-pk.,  u.t.  17$  yrs.,  g.r.  102. 10s., 

2,  4  and  11,  Cornwaliis-rd.,  ut.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

182.  12s.,  w.r.  1362.  10s . 

■Finsbury  Park.— 66,  Finsbury  1‘ark-rd.,  u.t. 

61$  yrs.,  g.r.  92.  9s.,  y.r.  462 . 

100,  Ambler-rd.,  and  44,  Monsell-rd.  (s.), 

u.t.  64$  yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  y.r.  622.  12s . 

■Highgate.— 11,  Retcar-st.,  u.t.  74$  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.,  w.r.  362.  8s . 

Tottenham. — 4,  6,  10  to  18  (even).  Willow- 

walk,  w.r.  1302.,  also  i.g.r.  82.  3s.,  u.t. 

13  yrs.,  g.r.  222.  2s.  6d . 

By  A.  Preece  &  Son. 

Twickenham,  Middx.  —  St.  Margaret’srd., 

“  Ingleside,”  and  “  Northcote  Lodge,’  f.. 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Blaekheath.— Kelvin- ter.,  f.g.  rents  1042.,  re¬ 
version  in  96  yrs . . 

.Bermondsey. — Layard-rd.,  f.g.  rents  642.  10s., 

reversion  in  57,  58,  and  59  yrs . 

By  Wright  &  Co. 

.St.  John’s  Wood.— 10,  Cavendish-rd.,  u.t.  15$ 

yrs.,  g  r.  182.,  e.r.  1102 . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 
iWalthamstow. — 34  to  54  (even),  Cassiobury- 
rd. ;  2  to  10,  14  to  32  (even),  Salop-rd.  ; 

2  to  38.  46  to  62  (even),  37  to  57  (odd), 
Morland-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  2602.,  w.r. 
1,5312.  8s.  (including  mortgage),  (in  one 

lot) . 

By  Hepper  &  Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Xeeds. — Bond-st.,  a  corner  building  site  (with 

buildings  theron),  area  233$  yds.,  f . 

Duncan-st..  two  building  sites,  area  230 

yds.,  f . . . •  ■ . 

.Duncan-st.,  two  corner  shop  sites,  area 

364  yds.,  f . .  •  •  •  •■■■■• . 

2  and  4,  Kelsall-st.,  area  399  yds.,  f . 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  a  corner  business  site, 

area  233  yds.,  f.  ...  -  -  -  •  . . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  Carr-la.,  a  plot  of  freehold  land,  area  210  yds. 
Woodhouse-st.,  a  business  site,  area  247$ 

Woodhouse-Vt!,’  a"  corner  building  site,  area 

495  yds.,  f . .  - . 

-8,  Ella-st., f.,  y.r.  132.Q  ...... . 

Meadow-la.,  two  freehold  houses,  area 
191  yds.  ■»..,..*>|********ai*,tia*'** 
.Stocks-hili, "a"  corner  shop  site,  area  220 

JL5yand  17,'Town-st.'  (a.),*  area  321  yds.,  f.,  p. 


£320 


March  23.— By  Furbers’.  . 

Paddington.— Alfred-rd.,  f.g.  rents  1832.  10s., 

reversion  in  43  and  45  yrs . t4>yso 

Brindley-st.,  f.g.  rents  2502.,  reversion  in  40 


2,735 

230 


1,050 

500 


165 


770 

540 

1,650 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


yrs. 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Stroud  Green.— 43,  Connaught-rd.,  u.t.  71$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  72.  10s.,  y.r.  422 . 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 
Cricklewood. — 53.  61,  and  63,  Chichele-rd.,  u.t. 

88  yrs.,  g.r.  222.  Is.,  y.r.  1652 . 

22  to  28  (even),  Ash-gr.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

232.  2s.,  y.r.  1622 . . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Vauxhall. — 1  to  7,  Loughborough-st.,  c.,  w.r. 

2492.  12s . . 

6  and  7,  Leopold-st.,  u.t.  56$  yrs.,  g.r.  102., 

w.r.  832.  4s . •  ••  •■ .  .. . . . . . . 

Bermondsey. — 29  to  37  (odd),  \  alding-rd., 
u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  252.,  w.r.  1522.  14s.  ... . 

Norwood.— 125  to  131  (odd),  Knight  s  Hill-rd., 
u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r.  102..  w.r.  1352.  4s. . ... . 

New  Kent-road.— 70  and  71,  Great  Brand-st., 


6,815 


1,310 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prioes  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices-a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  mole  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  12  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river, 

Bough  Stocks  and 

18  0  . 


1,875 


750 


f.,  w.r.  6 et.  os . .  •  - - •  • 

Marlow,  Bucks. — Holland-rd.,  ‘‘Thistleworth, 

f.,  y.r.  252 . 

March  24  —By  Wm.  HOLLIS. 

Finchley.— Nether-st.,  “  Netherbrook,  f.,  e.r, 

1002 . . . 

3,  Thyra-gr.,  f.,  e.r.  602.... . . . 

Crescent-rd.,  “  Netherley,  f.,  e.r.  502 . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent,  i.g.r.  lor 
improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r. .for  rent, 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  .  P-  foJ 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental , 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  yrs.  lor 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road,  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent , 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard ,  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ,  o.  for 
offices :  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


690 


235 


1,200 

675 

560 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  31. 

Institution  ol  Mechanical  Engineers.— An  extra  meet 
ing,  when  the  “  First  Report  to  the  Steam-Engine 
Research  Committee,”  by  Professor  David  S.  Capper, 
will  be  further  discussed.  8  p.m. 


4,000 

450 


535 

345 


650 

490 


Saturday,  April  1. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified '.  Carpenters .— 
Mr.  S.  B.  Savill  on  “  Construction  of  Bridges,  illus¬ 
trated’ by  lime-light  views.  6.15  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  ^Rayleigh  on 
“  Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Optics,  1.  3  p.m. 
MONDAY,  APRIL  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects— papers  on  “The 
Planning  of  Cities  and  Public  Spaces,  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Simpson8  and  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  with  lantern 

'^Liverpool'  Architectural  Society.  —  Annual  General 

^Society  o/P  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  Pollard  Digby  o: 

“  Statistics  of  British  and  American  Rolling  Stock. 

7 ^Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  lecture).— Mr.  H.  Laws  Webb 
on  “Telephony,”  IV. u 8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  4. 

Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution^—' Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Dinner,  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

^  * Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  C.  S.  Russell 
Palmer  on  “  Coolgardie  Water  Supply.  8  p.m. 


Grizzles  . 

Facing  Stocks 

Shippers  . 

Flettons  . 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  it 
Best  Fareham  Bed  3  12 
Best  ~ 


2  5  0 
18  0 
1  14  0 


at  railway  depit. 


Buabon  Facing 
Best  Blue  Pressed 


5  0  0 


Staff  or  dsliire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . . .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 2  0  0 


less  than  best. 


B.  d. 

7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  • 

Thames  Ballast . . . .  5  “  y. 

Best  Portland  Cement  . .  27  0  per  ton, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ••  " 

Note— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordnuxj 
ctoge  for  sacks. 


470 

450 


190 

210 


2,430 

1,675 


9,807 

9,430 


8,459 

2,700 


2,79# 

105 


470 


597 

205 


440 

750 


Wednesday,  April  6. 

Roual  Archceological  Institute. — Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton, 

M  A  on  “  Somerset  Church  Towers  :  their  Character¬ 
istics’  and  Classification,”  illustrated  by  lantern  examples. 

4  ^Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  R.  N.  Hall  on  Ancient 
Architecture  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Election  Com¬ 
mittee.  .3  p.m.  Examination  and  Literary  Committee. 

5  p-ro-  Thursday,  April  6. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  on 
“  Synthetic  Chemistry,”  experimental,  I.  5  p.m. 

junior  Institution  of  Engineers.— A.  Visit  to  the 
Willesden  Power-house  of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Electric  Power  Supply  Co..  Taylor’s-lane,  Willesden. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Discussion  on  the 
Report  to  Council  on  the  International  Congress  at  St. 
Louis,  by  Mr.  W.  Duddell,  Member,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Delegation  to  the  Congress ;  and  the  Papers  on 
“Systems  of  Electric  Units,”  by  Professor  Ascoli, 
Professor  G.  Giorgi,  Professors  H.  S.  Carhart  and 
G.  W.  Patterson,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Wolff.  8  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement,  of  Fine  Arts.  —  Mr. 
Philip  H.  Newman,  F.S.A.,  on  “Art  Recollections  of  a 
Spanish  Tour  ”  (lantern  illustrations).  8  p.m. 

Friday,  April  7. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher 
on  “  The  Buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  1904.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  C.M.G.,  c 
“  American  Industry."  9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meetings). — 
Papers  to  be  read  (1)  “  Cofferdams  for  Dock  Use,”  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Clark;  (2)  “Bath  Corporation  Waterworks 
Extension, ”  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Fox.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace  Hotel).— Mr. 
George  H.  Hughes  on  “  Water  Works  Construct 
8  p.m. 

Saturday.  April  8. 

Royal  Institution.—' The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh 
on  “  Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Optics,”  II.  3  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — A  Provincial  Sessional 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Civil-court,  Small-street,  Bristol, 
when  a  Discussion  will  take  place  on  “  Isolation 
Hospitals.”  The  Discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Davies  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer  and 
Survevor.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  11a.m.  by  Mr.  W. 
Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  (Chairman  of  Council  of 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone— dehvered  on  road  wag-  s.  (t, 

gous,  Paddington  Depot  ...... 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons,  „ 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . 

Sr  ,  H  .  ■ 

Stos  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J 

.  ..  .  i  'll  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.depM> 

Ameaster  in  blocks . 1  g™  „  •> 

Beer  »»  ,  .» 

Greenshill  „  ••••••  i  , 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  i  * 

Bed  Corsehill  ».  *  2 

ClosebumRedFreestone  l  u 

Red  Mansfield  ..  “  ... 

York  SI0M-S»bi" : 


ea  rauuuju  — 

_  sawn  two  sides 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto,  ditto . .  8 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  u5 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random  #  ^ 

1$  infto  2  in.  "ditto,  ditto  0  6  » 

sSjSaSld™ block,  s  owiw* 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes  super. 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  » pw  r 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . •—•-•tr-J 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  * 

a  in.  self-faced  random 

g.d. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  is  blocks  j SK&l 


!£EB»BajSi 

12$  -  * 


3  in.  d0 

SLATES. 


20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor 
20  x  12  ..  '• 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,. 
20  x  12  ,.  ..  •• 

16  x 


£  8.  - 
13  2  6per 
13  17  6 
IS  0  0 
13  15  0 
7  5  0 


tiooootiw"-4- 


best  blue  Poru-  6 

madoc  j  y  j 


April  i, 


I905-] 
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SLATES  (continued). 

£  s.  d. 

“’“"tlnTS «■ 15  17  6  per  1000 of  1200at r,  d. 

«S  "  ::  “  « 0 

»!?  "  ”  10 


18x10 

16x8 


”  6  12  6 
TILES, 
s.  d. 

M  ,1»  red  roetaS  ««  •  «  «  J”  ™>  “  rl7- 
lip  end  VaHey  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  ••  » 

tel  M  . . 59  9  p”  1000  ■■ 

fcg3w5ii" 

w  Buaboa  red,  brown, 

(TV:  war 


0  per  doz. 


“‘SEdTlEd^rdel  57  6p„rl000 
pp^'iooo 

Dc  (teaiental  do .  54  6  „ 

W  & .  4  1  per  doz. 

|  Talley  tiles . 8  °  *» 

3est  “Bosemary"  l-" 

plain  tiles . . . 

Best  Orranental  tiles 
Hip  tiles . 

i  Valiev  tiles . . . o  o  „ 

r»*  “fiartshill"  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

ftdsssrrrrS  {  ; 

ffip  tiles .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . . . 3  6  „ 


48  0  per  1000 
50  0  „ 

4  0  per  doz. 


Bcildisg  Wood. 


WOOD. 


Deals: best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10 

Deals: best 3  by  9 .  13  0 

Battens: best  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in„and3in.by7in.  and  8in.  11  0 
Battens ; best 2J by  6 and  3 by  6..  0  10 

Deals :  seconds . . .  1  0 

Battens:  seconds .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0 
2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...,  8  10 
ForeignSawnBoards— 

1  in.  and  li  in.  by  7  in .  0  10 


At  per  standard. 


£  s.  d. 
0  15  0  0 

0  14  0  0 

0  12  0  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  lessthnbeBt 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  C  “  “  “ 


.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  : 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8i  n.) . .  3  0  1 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


JofflERS1  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0  25  0  ( 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  ( 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  ( 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  ( 

3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  C 

.  ,  .and 3 in.  by 7 in.  13  10  0  14  10  ( 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  ( 

Battas,2iin.and3in.by7in.  11  0  0  12  0  C 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

i  3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  C 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  C 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  C 

Secondyeiiow deals, 3in.by  llin.  16  0  0  17  0  C 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  C 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  C 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

JJia. .  13  0  0  14  0  C 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  C 

.  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  C 

...  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  C 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  C 

Second  white  deals,  3in.byllin.1310  0  14  10  0 

..  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

»  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

fitch-pme:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

lellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ” 

lellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Dang  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

large,  per  ft.  cube  . .  0  3  0  0  3  6 

.  0  2  6  0  2  S 

'Jbnseot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

wy  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

»•““  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

ll\ , do-  do .  0  0  7  — 

wy  Jttahogany-Honduras,  Ta- 

roper,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup'.  ^  0  2  6 

K&r:::::::: . £  81  £  l  g 

WMtewood  21  0  0 

. 0  V  050 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . ‘ .  0  13  6 

^ yellow,' 'planed  and 

matched . '  0  14  o 

^Tin.  yeiio wj  planed  and 
matched .  n  n 

shot* 7  “*  whitei  Planed' and 

'^SKSSSnH  012  0 

«SS»^S5Ka  012  6 

o  u  ° 


WOOD  (continued). 
Prepared  Flooring  (continued)— 


1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  orV-jointedbrds. 

2  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do. 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do. 


0  14  0  0  18 

0  10  0  0  11 

0  12  9  0  15 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  5  0  ...  8  7  6 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6..,  8  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . . 8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and 24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to 8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &o. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  2  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  12  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  IS  2  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  18  2  6  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  30  15  0  ...  — 

Silesian . 30  10  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . ....per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  .  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  . 0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots . 

Solder— Plumbers’  ...... 

Tinmen’s . . . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  9* 
0  0  10 


0  0  9  ... 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  .  33d. 

„  fourths .  3d. 

26  oz.  thirds  .  43d. 

„  fourths .  3|d. 

32  oz.  thirds  .  53d. 

„  fourths .  5d. 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz .  33d. 


21  o 


J  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate  . 

*  „  ,,  . 


OILS,  , 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 


Boiled 


rrels  , 
in  drums.... 
tipes  .... 


.  per  gallon  0  1 


m  pipes 
in  barrel 

in  drums . .  „ 

Turpentine,  in’barrels  .  „ 

„  in  drums . ,, 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  1 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  ,,  1 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  .  por  barrel 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  e 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Palo  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish 


0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

nm IL?ER ”<  <PublJah«d  Weekly)  la  lupplled  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  reaidenta  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  «ie  rate  of  19a.  per  annum  (62  numbera)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parta  of  Europe.  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
lrfciiS1'\26,iJpev.r  annum.  Remittance*  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “  Th* 
Builder,"  Catherlne-atreet.  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 

not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B _ We  cannot 

publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish" 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERTILLEBY. — For  the  erection  of  a  mixed  ana 
infants’  school  at  Cwmcuffln,  Llanhilleth,  for  Abertillery 
Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Swash  &  Bain,  archi¬ 
tects,  Midland  Bank  Chambers,  Newport,  Mon. : _ 

W.  Bowers  . .  £11,960  0  0  ~~ 

C.  H.  Reid  . .  11,000  0  0 
A.  S.  Morgan 


W.  A.  Linton  £10,200  0  0 
J.  Jenkins  ..  10,115  0  0 
C.  Coake -  9,600  0  0 


D .  Lew, 

Llanhilleth*  8,800  0  0 


&  Co.  .7..  10,500  0  0 

N.  Bagley  . .  10,368  4  2 

ANSTRUTHER  WESTER  (N.B.).  —  For  paving 
Eiizabeth-place,  for  the  Town  Council.  Messrs.  J  & 
T.  W.  Currie,  architects,  Elie  : — 

L.  McDonald,  Inverkeithing,  N.B . £142  13 

BASINGSTOKE — For  sewerage  works  (laying  pipes 
etc.),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  R.  Phipps.  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  : —  6 

F.  Osman,  Four  Posts,  Southampton*  ....  £2,655 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. — For  cast-iron  pipes  (Con¬ 
tract  No.  1.  Chapel-en-Ie- Frith  and  Chinley  water 
scheme),  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  Swann 
&  Brady,  Engineers,  Town  Hall.  Chapel-en-le-Frith  •— 
Staveley  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  near 
Chesterfield . . £5,085  11  7 

COBHAM  (near  Gravesend).— For  erecting  a  laundry 
at  Isolation  Hospital,  Whitehill-road,  for  the  Strood 
Rural  District  Council 


W.  H.  Archer  & 

Son . . 

West  Bros . 

A.  E.  Thong _ 

B.  Multon . 

W.  Browning .... 


£469 

435 

408 

379 

373 


W.  Reeves .  370  0 


G-  F.  Burr . £368  15 

W.  &  F.  Tuffee  . .  357  0 

H.  Wells .  356  0 

F.  Spencer  &  8on  356  0 
T.  W.  Hooker, 
Gravesend* _  356  0 


EAST  BARNET. — For  1,500  yds.  of  6-in.  pipe  sewer 
(stormwater  sewers,  Prospect- road,  etc.),  for  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  East  Barnet  Valley.  Mr.  H.  York 
Surveyor,  Station-road,  New  Barnet : — 

W.  Butcher. .  £1,045  0  OILangley. 

G.  Bell ......  989  0  0  Hardy,  <& 

M.  S.  Kitter-  Johnson  . . 

ingham....  933  0  0  T.  Adams  .. 

A.  T.  Catley  .  '789  0  0  J.  Jackson  . . 

Hewett  <fe  Sons, 

I  Barking*  .. 


£759  0  0 
749  0  0 
656  0  0 

619  15  0 


GUILDFORD.— For  street  works,  UCUi80-oumi,, 
Farncombe,  Godaiming,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Anstee,  Engineer,  Guildford 


C  u  nningham, 

Forbes,  & 

Co . £1,051  18  9 

W.  Norris  . .  1,001  18  6 

G.  A.  Franks  969  17  4 

A.  8treeter  & 

Co .  946  0  0 


A.  T.  Catley  . .  £ 

T.  Turner  _ 

Hewett  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Battery 
Wharf,  Bark- 


GUILDFORD. — For  erecting  brick  and  concrete 
piers  to  carry  girder  bridge  across  mill  stream  at 
Bickford,  Worplesdon,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Anstee,  Engineer,  Guildford:— 


258  0  0 

220  5  6 
208  4  7 
188  0  0 
181  16  0 


W.  Young - £181  10  0 

A.  J.  Ellis _  179  6  0 

T.  Turner _  176  6  3 

A.  T.  Catley,  23, 
Lloyd-square, 
London, 

W.C.* .  170  0  0 


E.  J.  Hart _ 

J.  Eaggetter  . . 

Cunningham, 

Forbes,  &  Co. 

G.  A.  Franks  . . 

Swayne  &  Son 
A.  H.  Ball  &  Co. 

HARPENDEN. — For  making  sundry  alterations  and 
additions  in  the  erection  of  a  new  post-office  and  shop 
in  High-street.  Harpenden,  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Willmott.  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Mence,  architect,  Town  Hall-chambers, 
St.  Albans: — 

E.  Dunham . £890  I  J.  Jarvis  &  Sons, 

H.  Salisbury  &  Son . .  840  |  London*  . £840 


HATFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  i 
near  Hatfield,  Herts.,  for  Dr.  P.  Morgan  Brittain.  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Mence,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

C.  Miskin  &  Sons..  £1,700  I  W.  Saint  . £1,536 

S.  Worboys  .  1,635  Boff  Bros .  1,514 

Ekins  &  Co .  1,580  Vail  &  Williamson, 

E.  Dunham  .  1,673  |  St.  Albans*  ... .  1,41 


HORBURY  (Yorks.). — For  road-making,  etc.,  and 
erecting  five  cottages  anl  out-offices,  School-lane.  Mr.- 
Abraham  Hart,  architect  [and  surveyor,  Bank-street, 
Wakefield.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 
Road-making  and  Sewer. 

J.  Wainwright  &  Sons,  Horbury* . £164  10  0 

Five  Cottages  and  Out-offices. 

Excavator,  Bricklayer,  and  Mason :  J.  &  G. 

Hutchinson,  Ossett  and  Horbury*  .  439  0  0 

Slaters  :  Peckles  Bros.,  Leeds* .  37  15  0 

Plasterer  :  J.  Exley,  Horbury* .  38  0  0 

Carpenters  and  Joiners :  M.  &  T.  Ellis,  Ossett*  175  0  0 

Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Qasfitter :  G.  William¬ 
son,  East  Ardsley*  .  42  10  0 

Painter :  T.  Naylor,  Wakefield*  .  11  14  6 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  365. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Deliver*!? 

May  24 

♦Plans  for  Orphanage  at  Harrogate . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered) 

Chapel,  Laboratories,  Lecture  Hall,  etc.,  St.  BeesSch. 
Filter  Bed,  Boultham  Pumping  Station . 


Lincoln  Corporation.. 


e  ADDli'ances .  Todmorden  Guardians 

e  PP  -a-  t> _ WiiifAn  flnrnnratinn  .. 


;  Temporary  School,  etc.,  Beech-street,  Winton . 

Materials  "and  Works . 

f  300  yds.  of  Destructor  Clinker . 

450-gallon  Street  Watering-Van . 

Extension  of  Town  Hail  (1st  section) . 

Materials . •••;• . ,*• 

Cart  Shed,  etc.,  Highway  Depot,  Wal ton-road 

Paving  Works,  Edgware-road . 

Wrought-lron  Material . 

Hauling  Stone  and  Material . 

Flints  . 

West-street  Schools  . 

Restoration  of  Knockando  Church . 

Bowling  Green,  etc . 

Pavilion,  etc . .  . . 

Two  Lancashire  Steam  Boilers . 

Road  and  Sewer,  Bailiff  Bridge  . 

Six  Terrace  Houses,  Bailiff  Bridge  ....... - 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Houses,  Bailiff  Bridge  . 

Materials  . 

Road  Materials  . 

Steel  Plates,  Files,  etc.,  etc . 

Iron  Watercart  with  Sprayer  . . • . 

Plumbing  Work,  Workhouse  Premises,  etc.  . . . 
Cornish  Boiler  at  Waterworks,  Wyndham-road 

Furniture  for  Infirmary . . 

6,000  tons  of  Granite . 

Making-up  Eastbrook-road  - - - - - -  •  ■ 

North  Aisle,  St.  John’s  Church,  Peasedown  St.  John 
Road  Repairing  Material 


Eccles  Corporation . 

Teddington  U.D.C . 

Chingford  U.D.C . 

Farnborough  U.D.C . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Dundee  Gas  Commissioners  . . 
East  and  West  Molesey  U.D.C. 
Middlesex  C.C. . 


J.  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A..  Architect,  Kendal  . 

Waterworks  Office,  Silver-street,  Lincoln . [ 

F.  Hollinrake,  Clerk.  Union  Offices.  Todmorden . 

E.  Parkes,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Eccles . 

M.  Hainsworth,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Teddington  . 

H.  Bird,  Clerk,  34,  Station-road,  Chingford . | 

J.  E.  Hargreaves,  Survey-  r,  Farnborough  . . 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Arch.,  Whitaker-bldgs.,  Brewery-st.,Bradfd. 

A.  Yuill,  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Dundee  . j 

D.  Cann,  Council  Offices,  Dundee  Villa,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  E.  Molesey 

Middlesex  u  u  .  H.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engineer,  Middx.  Guildhall  Westminster 

Bomba v.Baroda.A  Cent.  Ind.Ry. Co.  :  T.  W.  Wood,  Sec.,  Gloucester  Ho.,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  E.C. 

Bredwardine  R.D.C .  H.  Hamar,  Surveyor,  Brocklands.  Hay . 1 

Portslade-by-Sea'  U.D.C . |  Surveyor,  46,  St.  Andrew’s-road.  Portslade-by-Sea  . 

Colne  Education' Department  ....  Holgate  &  Spivey.  Architects,  Colne .  . 

J.  Robertson,  Architect,  Inverness  . . 

|  H.  C.  Marks,  City  Engineer,  36,  Fisher-street,  Carlisle.. 


do. 

April  t- 


I  Carlisle  Corporation . 

do. 

|  Rochdale  Gas,  etc.,  Committee 


Morley  Corporation . 

Rochford  R.D.C . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

Rathdown  Guardians  . 

I  New  Sarum  Town  Council  . . . 

Devonport  Guardians . 

Thingoe  R.D.C . 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.C.  . 


do. 

.  T.  Banbury  Ball,  Gas  Works,  Rochdale  . —  ••••••• 

I  J.  F.  Walsh  &  G.  Nicholas,  Architects,  Museum-chambers,  Halifax 
do. 
do. 

.  I  W.  E.  Putman,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley . 

.  j  F.  Gregson,  Clerk  -southend-on-Sea . 

.  I  C.  W.  Young,  secretary  Nicholas-lane,  E.C . 

W.  Holloway,  Clerk  to  Parish  Council,  Tadcaster . 

.  P.  Cunniam,  Clerk,  Loughlinstown.  Ireland . 

.  |  F.  Hodding,  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Offices,  Salisbury . 

.  i  A.  Gard  19,  St.  Aubyn-street,  Devonport  . ■ . 

.  I  A.  R.  Cameron,  Surveyor,  Mill-lane,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  . . 

.  I  W.  Turner-'treather,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Waltham  Abbey  — 

I  C.  Gamlen,  Vicar,  Peasedown  St.  John,  near  Bath  . 

.  O.  A.  Bridges,  Town  Survevor,  Bognor 
I  c  -  "  ~  -  ~ - ” 


Jioaa  ttepainus  •.•••••  ••a:,;;;  -  'A:;pn.ionB  Fadsworth^u  DC .  G.  F.  Gray,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Failsworth.. -if.- 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  \alves,  etc.,  for  Filter,  Green  lane  *ailswortn  u.  .l  .  R.  J.  Knapman,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Delph-lane  Offices,  Whlston  .. 

Carting  Road  Material .  wmsron  . .  [  *  do 

Road  Material... .  Ormskirk  Guardians .  G.  R.  Peers,  Electrical  Engineer,  18,  John  Dalton-st.,  Manchester 

1  1 1:  J: 

Materials  . .  Whickham  U.D.C .  T.  Lambert.  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead  . 

j  W.  Rees,  High-street,  Cymmer  . 

Messrs.  Woodley  &  Co. 


Materials 

Extensions,  etc.,  Baptist  Church,  Pisgah,  Cymmer 

Shop,  Charles-streeet,  Milford  Haven . 

New  Church,  Elgin . 

Master's  Residence.’Moretonhampstead,  Devon']. . 
Stores 


'.  J.  Wood  &  J.  B.  basked.  Architects.  Milford  Haven . 

W.  C.  Reid,  Architect,  Elgin  . ,-••••••■•  U  ‘ ' ' 

Worslev  UDC  .  J.  A.  Corson.  Surveyor,  District  Offices,  Hllton-lane,  Walta  . 

wore  fey  u.u.u .  A .  j.  Cornelius,  Architect.  Truro  . y -  •:  ••  v* . 

Superintendent  of  Stores.  84,  Tooloy-street,  London,  ..ft . 


S.E.  and  Chatham  Railway  Co . ,  m  _ 

Dewsbury  Corporation . |  H.  Ellis,  Town  Clerk,  Dewsbury 

Education  Com.,  East  Ridingof  York  Clerk  of  Works,  Beverley  . 

s&TKS cS^rDSS&i  ••••!g;x'n,0^“,8eme°t .  h„il,vmp;  liiiWorti,'. 

Sewer  Extension,  Troedrhiwfuwch .  Runcorn  ana  Kmgos  n  d.l  . .  Q  p  Ashton  Clerk.  71  nigh-street,  Runcorn 

Mortuary,  Weston  Point  .....  ••••••••••  •  •  • ;  •  ““"V  1  ]{oo'inand  Power  Co .  8.  Keighley.  27,  Nicholas-street.  Burnley  . . . 

■"•M***  Brighton  Corporation  ...  I.::..  H.  Ta.U>wn  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Brighton 


Septic  Tank  Installation.  Southwick 

Barrachnie  Sewer  (Mount  Vernon  Drainage) . 

Eighteen  Houses,  Bedlinog . 

Road  Metal  and  Carting  . . . 

Mixed  School,  Greaves,  Lancaster . 

Road  Materials  - - - •••••• . 

Alterations  to  Dennistown  Depot  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

♦Provid.,  etc.,  about  200  yds.  2-m.  C.I.  Pipes  in  the  Park 

*100  to  200  tons  of  Portland  Cement  . . . . 

Staircase  and  Covered-way  at  Brentford  . 

Covering  for  Crane  at  Hayes  •••••••••; . 

Two  Footbridges  (Freshford  and  Panteg) .  ...... 

24  miles  of  Widening  Line,  Olton  to  Bordesley  .... 

Sewer  No.  3,  2,009  lineal  yds . . . .  •  •  - - 

Street  Making  and  Sewering  (Rose-terrace,  etc.)  .. .. 
200  lineal  yds.  of  Sanitary  Pipe  Sewers,  Ponteland. . 

Stoneware  Pipes  . . . .... .  - . 

•Extension  of  School,  Ilford  . 

Brick  Cbimnev,  Storth  Brickworks,  Elland . 

Alterations  Aman  Infant  School,  Aberaman  . 

Dwellings,  Wellington-street,  Canton 
Gateside  Sewer  . 


Rriotitnn  Porno  rat  ion  ....  H.  1'alDOt,  lown  lierK.  iowu  nun,  - n„1„i|,nn 

District  Com.,  Middle  Ward,  Lanark  W.  L.  Douglass.  District  Engineer,  District  Offices,  H  •• 

Mr.  Williams,  Architect  Bedlinog . ••••••; . 

Chester- le-Street  R.D.C .  G.  W.  Avton,  Highway  Surveyor  Chester-le-Street . •••••• 

Education  Committee. . ,  J.  C.  Mount,  Borough  Surveyor.  LancMtcr  .  ..•••••  •••• . 

Dover  Town  Council  .  W.  Knocker,  Town  Clerk  Castle  Hill  House,  Dover.. 

Glasgow  Corporation  .  J.  Dalrymple.46,  Bath-street.  Hendoo,  N.W.. 

Hendon  U.D.C .  Council  s  Engineer  and  Surveyor  The  Burroughs,  neu 

Great  Western  Raiiway  Co . j  Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  London . 

do.  I  <?o. 


April  10 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Glasgow  Corporation  .  City  Engineer,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glass®"  . 

Crewe  Town  Council .  O.  Eaton  Shore.  Borough  Surveyor,  Crewe . 

Castle  Ward  R.D.C .  J-  Jameson,  Sanitary  Surveyor,  1  onteland  . . . .  -  •  •  •  • 

Edmonton  U.D.C .  G.  Bedes  Eachus.  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Edmonton.. 

Essex  Education  Committee .  C.  J.  Dawson.  Architect.  11,  Cranbrook-road,  Ufo  • 

Union  of  London  &  Smiths  Bkg.  Co.  W.  Hanstock  &  Son.  Architects,  Batley^. 


April  U 
do. 
do. 


April  1* 


w.  Manstock  «  son.  arc-mu-,  i*.  -  ' '  ,  V  HrfirhoDse 

Sharp  &  Waller.  Architects  32,  Bradford-road.  UNgnou 

Uckfleld  R.D.C .  F.  Holman,  Clerk  86,  High-street  Lewes  .  -  ; ; 

Aberdare  U.D.C .  J.  Morns.  Clerk,  rown  Hall,  Aberdare  .. .. 

Cardiff  Corporation . |  W.  Harpur.  Borough  Engineer,  T-.wn  Hall,  tarn 

District  Com.,  Middle  Ward,  Lanark  W.  L.  Douglass.  C.E..  District  Offices.  Hamilton  • 

Water  SuDPlv  .  Newton  Abbott  R.D.C .  ”  TT - o.... 

Chudleigh  Knighton  Water  »uppiy  Hoylake  and  West  Kirby  U.D.C.  . 

Annual  Contracts  . . .  St.  A  ustell  R.  D.  C . 

Socket  Drain  Pipes  . .V.7.7.7 .  Radstock  U.D.C . 

*M°«kt,g  ‘  P  ? MttjyoVmV™  'Approach  . •  ■  •  |  Bo'Sh  'counc'ii ! ! ! ! .' 

-Jarrah  Wood  Faying, . .. . , . . . . .  . |  L  ....  leads  Corporation  . 

PaiK:  Hunilet  Lak“  Holbeok  Moor,  and  Farnlry  do. 

•" : Y : v '■  '■  : '■  1 sS5l™*;.dS-£-  Si 

18  in.  Main  Sewer,  Sewer  Diversion,  Road,  etc. 

Tar  Macadam  . ...  ••••••;  *•••■•  gjU  .  Walthamstow  Education  committee  com.  s  Aren.,  i',nuraumu-cm-muu  ^^“VJ^Mford 

:  cS  wS'SfonV  Sheds,  eto.  OnUdford  GnardUna  .  &  L;Lunn.  A.ehuect,3 

l^a^Materials,' Cartage  Tenterden  Corporation  .... 

c,sd0  ~~ " 

Congregational  Church,  Penydarren,  Merthyr  Tydfil  . 


Lanark  W.  L.  Douglass.  U.K..  District  unu---. 

.  F.  Homer.  Clerk,  Council  Offices.  Newton  . . 

R.  Williams.  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Hoylake  ...... 

A.  J.  Blight,  Highwav  Surveyor.  Irelowth,  9t.  Au.w 

G.  H.  Gibson.  Survevor,  Kadstock.  Bath.... . 

Borough  Survevor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham.  S.  •  . 

O.  E.  Winter.  Town  Hall.  Haveretock-hiH.  >•" . 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Leeds . 

do. 
do. 

Glamorgan  Quarter  sessions  an uc.c.  county  surveyor  »  um™,  rl^thoroa 

Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe  U.D.C.  E.  Rushton,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Clettnorp 

do.  I  do.  .  ..  tvaitti&mstow 

Walthamstow  Education  Committee  Com.’s  Arch.,^ ^Education  Conunittee  Offices,  Hig  ‘-  • . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  36,  High-street,  Guiffitorn  .  . 

W.  Nuttall.  Surveyor.  Ch-sler  Bank.  I‘restw^'V '^nterden  .••• 
W.  L.  C.  Turner,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  1 

G.  H.  Baxter,  Mechanical  Engineer,  16,  Roberteon-stieri, 

Owen  Morris  Roberts  &  Son,  Architects,  . .  _____ 


do. 
April 
AplH 11 


April  1* 


April  i,  i9°5-] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Permanent  Way  Construction  and  Paving  . 

Overhead  Equipment.  Steel  Poles,  etc. . 

Feeder  Cables,  Conduits,  and  Accessories . 

•New Offices,  Lewes.  .  . . . . 

•Erection  of  Public  Library . ••••••■ . 

Llantrisant  Waterworks  (Reservoir,  etc.) .  . . 

Ttoitrisant Waterworks  (2,300  lineal  yds.  of  pipes). . 
Watcnvks.forE.andW.  Horrington,  OutSt.Cuthbert 

High-level  Aqueduct  (Waterworks)  . . 

Fifty  Houses,  Brewery-st.,  Pontygwaith . 

Roads . . . . 

Gasholder . . . 


Anoaratusfor  Teaching  Mechanical,  etc.,  Laboratories 
\ew  Curve  and  Widening,  Throstle  Nest,  Manchester 

"in  of  Public  Library  . 

"  "  r- House,  etc.,  at  Workhouse 


Steam  Pumping  Engine  and  Pumps . . 

(^•Pumping  Engino  and  Pumps  . 

Iteiuse  Destructor  and  Flag  -Making  Plant  — 


Carnegie  Free  Library,  8wir 
jTfttM-cios^Ne^wDraina^, 


inton,  near  Itotherliam  . . 
School,  near  Banbury.. 

,  etc..  Ditchingham  Hosp. 
Harraby  Mill . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Leeds  Corporation  . 

Batley  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

East  Sussex  C.C . 

Erith  U.D.C . 

Llantrisant  &  Llantwit  Fadre  R.D.C. 
do. 

Wells  R.DC . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 

Penrhj's  Isaf  Building  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
do. 

Mitcham  &  Wimbledon  Dist.  Gas  Co. 

Rutland  C.C . 

Houghton-le-Spring  R.D.C . 

Plymouth  Education  Authority 

Cheshire  Lines  Committee . 

Borough  of  Southend-on-Sea . . . 
Boston  Guardians 


do. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
j  bo  Delivered 


City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds . 

Lacey,  Sillar,  &  Leigh,  2,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westininstor!! 
do. 
do. 

F.  J.  Wood,  County  Surveyor,  Lewes  . 

W.  Egerton,  Architect,  12,  Queen’s-road,  Erith . 

Gomer  S.  Morgan,  Engineer,  School-street,  Pontyclun . . 

do. 

A.  G.  Russ,  Poor  Law  Offices,  High-street,  Wells  . 

G.  F.  Deacon,  16,  Great  George-street.  Westminster,  S.W.  .. 

E.  Davies,  8,  Madeline-street,  Pontygwaith  . 


do. 


Offices  of  the  Works . 

B.  A.  Adam,  Clerk,  Oakham . !!!!!!!!!!!! 

D.  Balfour,  Engineer,  Houghton-le-Spring,  R.S.O. . ! _ !!!.!!!! 

E.  Chandler  Cook,  Education  Secretary,  lS.Princess-sq.,  Plymouth 

H.  Blundell,  Engineer,  Central  Station,  Liverpool . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Southend-on-Sea  . 

J.  M.  Simpson,  Clerk,  28,  Wide-bargate,  Boston  . 


do. 


Municipal  Council,  Sydney.  N.S.W. 
Sec.  of  Pub.  Wks.,  Sydney,  Australia 


T.  Swatheridge,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Bishop’s  Stortford 
do. 
do. 

Acting  Agent-General,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  S.W. 
Agent-General’s  Office,  9,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W.  . . 
.T.  E.  Knight,  Architect,  .33,  College-street,  Rotherham  .. 

Tollett  &  Lee,  Architects,  7,  St.  Aldgate's,  Oxford  . 

A.  Pells,  F.S.I.,  Architect,  Beccles . 

C.  Ling,  Devonshire-streot,  Carlisle  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Southwold  . 

J.  Wills  &  Sons,  Arohitects,  Victoria-chambers,  Derby .... 


April  17 


do. 

do. 

April  18 


April  26 
April  27 


May  30 
Sept.  1 
No  date. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary.  I 

April  12 
April  15 

•Clerk  of  Works . 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xx. 


TENDERS— Continued  from  page  363. 

CARDIFF. — For  forming  and  metalling,  etc.,  the  carriageway,  8wansea-street,  Menolaus-street.  Bridgend-strect, 
and  Moorland-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff 


- 

Swansea- 

strect. 

Bridgend- 

strect. 

Moorland- 

road. 

Menelaus- 

street. 

£  s.  d. 
1,424  18  0 

1,069  4  6* 
1,081  13  3 

£  s.  d. 

61  0  2 

47  0  8* 

49  13  9 

£  s.  d. 

185  15  0 

160  12  9 

151  13  7* 

£  s.  d. 

K.  Osmond  A  Sons,  Ely,  Cardiff . 

T.  It.  Williams,  Cardiff . 

168  6  9 

133  8  3* 

HENDON,— For  granite  drippings,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 


Gauge. 


Midland  Eailway.  .  G.N.R. 


Mill  Hill,  Hendon  jC’ Wood  Mill  Hill 


I.  H.  Dickson . 

J.  11.  Dickson . ....!!!!!!! 

J-  1L  Dickson . ! ! ! ! ! 

Lit  Macadam  (Purnell  Hooiev’s'  Pa-V 

tent)  Syndicate,  Ltd.  (R.  V. 

Parker.  Agent) .  j 

0.  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

-V  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd . " 

r'-  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Wcy  Regis  Granite  Quarries,  Ltd.!! 

tWe  Hill  Granite  Co.,  Ltd . 

Me  Hill  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Whitwick  Granite  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Wnitwick  Granite  Co.,  Ltd. 

Emby  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.* 

™by  Granite  Co.,  Ltd.*  . 

»•  J.  Forder  &  Son  . 


Devon  Basalt  or  Trusham  j-in.  . . . 

Devon  Basalt  or  Trusham  J-i  n .  13  9  13  9 

Devon  Basalt  or  Trusham  Fine  for  grouting  13  0  13  6 

Tarmac  . f-in.  ... 


L  Wainwright  &  Co. . 


1  Per  ton 
s.  d.  I 
14  0 


Per  ton 
s.  d. 
14  0 


Enderby . 

Enderby  . 

Enderby . 

Rowley  Regis. 
Cliffe  Hill  . . . 
Cliffc  Hill  ... 
Whitwick  . . . 
Whitwick  . . . 

Groby  . 

Groby . 

Marston  Hall . 
Enderby,  etc.. 
Enderby,  etc.. 
Basalt  and  Men  dip 


ij-in . ! 

'Fine for  grouting 
j-in.,4-in.,  A  fine 
J-in.,  £-in.,  &  line 
j-in.  to  3-16-in. 
j-in.  and  4-in. . . 
Fine  for  grouting 
;Hn. 


"I 


V-in.  and  line 
j-in.  and  £-in. 
j-in.  and  4-in. 
pine  for  grouting 
Coarse  .... 

Fine . 


16  9  j  16  9 

9  8  !  9  8 

9  2  9  2 

8  5  8  5 

10  8  11  1 

8  3  8  3 

8  9.89 

7  9  7  9 

8  9  8  9 

7  6  j  7  6 

8  0  8  0 

8  0J80 


12  6  ;  12  3 


i'™S  es“ns“>n  01  the  East  rier' 

c.  Brand  ,fc  Son,  65,  Renfleld-street, 

°  gOW  . . •••  '• . .  £25,991  19  7 

erectin8  a  manager’s  house  and 
'ortlmSeSw^i?  I  Pumping-station  at  Belgrave, 
and  FaFnm9  Cornm'ttee.  Mr.  E.  G. 

W.  AS..  £Hmnponmr'  S°wn,  HaUi  Leicester 
Hatehmson  ’  1  H£8^arl' 

A  Son  , „  I  Rudkin,  & 

'  u°a' 0  O1  Beck  _ £1,029  n  n 

Bowles*  Son  1,015 


Per  ton  Per  ton 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
14  0  — 


13  6  — 

16  9  17  9 


10  8  10  8 


7  6  I  7  7 

8  6  8  7 

7  0  7  6 

8  0  8  0 

8  0  8  0 


11  3  H  6 

12  3  12  0 


LLANDAFF. — For  the  first  section  of  St.  Michael’s 
I  Theological  College.  Llandaff,  for  the  Council  of  the 
College.  Mr.  Kempson.  architect.  Qantities  by  Mr. 
<  harles  Taylor,  Hereford  and  Cardiff  : — 

Broad  &  Co. ..  £11,005  0  0  Wilcocks  i 

Stephens  &  Co . 

~  '  10,997  0  0 


L  M.  a"r, 
Barrow 


Herbert,'!  }’2  J  J  Han8°£  l’,012  0 


935  0  0 


H'  Herbert 

.“Sons  ..  ii]22  10 


....  „  U  1  ii  11 S  1 

1,154  0  0  Bros. 


Leicester 

Builders 


rry  iius  s  sdets' 

[&“■»'  MS  *5 1 


Htg'i' 1,075  0 

'  Son . 


Evington  - 

1  nsi  10  *  I  8t->  Lmces- 
f.051  13  5  :  ter* . 


H.  Davies  . . 
Shepton  .... 
Estcourt  & 

Sons . 

W.  Thomas  & 
Co . 


10,973  0  0 
9,945  0  0 


Bowen  *  Co. 
W.  A.  Linton 
Turner  &  Sons 
Knox*  Wells 
Beavom  .... 
J.  Allan  &  Co. 


£9,411  0  0 
9,350  0  0 
9  300  0  0 
8,895  0  0 
8.885  0  0 
8,800  0  0 
8,601  0  3 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE’S]  TENDERS. 

Haggerslon,  Shap-streel  (Heating  Apparatus). 

Davis  &  Bennett  £369  0 
G.  N.  Haden  & 

Sons  .  364  0 


J.  Yetton  &  Co.  .  360  0 
Mackenzie.  & 

Moncur,  Ltd. . .  350  0 
Purcell  &  Nobbs  348  0 


J.  Defries  &  Sons, 

Ltd . .  £321 

Paragon  Heating 

Co . 

W.  Truswell  * 

Son,  Durham 
”  o  u  n  d  r  y. 


294  4 


Clapham,  LarJchall-lanc  (Improvements). 


W.  ,T.  Mitchell  & 


Son  . £15,798 

Lathey  Bros .  16,519 

W.  Smith  A  Son  . .  15,074 
Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  14,988 

J.  &  C.  Bowycr  . .  14,974 

W.  King  &  Son  . .  14,800 
Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  14,766 

■T.  Carmichael _  14,681 

.T.  Marsland  ASons  14,579 
J.  *  M.  Patrick  ..  14,551 

J.  Simpson  &  Son  14,545 


F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  £14,458 


W.  Downs  .  14,456 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  14,383 
Stimpson  &  Co.  . .  14,300 

J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  14,250 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  14.078 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  13,7*i0 

Hudson  Bros .  13,609 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Bellev  uc- 
road,  Wands¬ 
worth  Commont  13,205 


}  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these 
tenders  is  14,494f.] 


LONDON. — For  Shepherd’s  Bush  Sorting  Offieo  : — 
Credit  Old 
Material. 


J.  Haydon  &  Sons . 

Fowler  &  Co.  . . 

W.  J.  King . 

Mattock  &  Parsons . 

Snewin  Bros.  &  Co . 

W.  Willett  . 

Prestige  &  Co . 

G.  Neal . 

T.  Mills  &  Son . 

A.  Woods . 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

G.  Parker  . 

W.  J.  Dickens . 

C.  Ansell  . 

W.  Taylor  &  Co . 

H.  Kent  . 

F.  &  A.  Willmott  . 

J.  Garrett  A  Son . 

Speechley  &  Smith . 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  . . 

Chambers  Bros . 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  A  Sons . . 

E.  A.  Roome  A  Co . 

II.  J.  Williams,  Ltd . 

T.  D.  Leng . 

E.  J.  Clayton . 

Wilkinson  Bros . 

J.  Smith  A  Sons,  Ltd.  . . 
Spencer,  Santo,  A  Co.,  Ltd. 
Martin  Wells  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wisdom  Bros . 

W.  Wallis . 

Banyard  A  Son  . 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ... - . 

A.  Hudson  A  Co.  - . 

J.  Christie . 

W.  J.  Renshaw  . 

,T.  Appleby  A  Sons . 

R.  Dean  A  Co . 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co . 

Galbraith  Bros . 


£4,860  0 
2,704  0 
2,640  0 
2,593  0 
2,590  0 
2,560  0 
2,554  0 
2,549  0 
2,525  0 
2,500  0 
2,497  0 
2,475  0 
2,460  0 

2,452  0 

2,450  0 
2,449  0 
2.429  0 
2,422  0 
2,417  0 
2,403  0 
2,395  0 
2,369  0 
2,369  0 
2,347  0 
2,318  0 
2,317  0 
2,300  0 
2,298  0 
2,293  0 
2,290  0 
2,250  0 
2,248  0 
2,245  0 
2,244  0 
2,242  0 
2,197  0 
2,197  0 
2,194  0 
2,190  4 
2,179  0 
2,133  0 


..  £16  11  6 
39  9  0 

20  0  0 

..  259  0  0 

34  0  0 

..  17  0  0 

15  0  0 

..  10  0  0 

18  11  0 

10  0  0 

8  0  0 

20  0  0 

..  69  0  0 

75  0  0 

27  0  0 

. .  30  0  0 

..  10  0  0 

20  0  0 

30  0  0 


40  0  0 

10  0  0 
3?  0  0 
17  0  0 
10  0  0 
35  0  0 


29 

30 
20 
11 
19 

60 

30 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
4  0 
0  0 
0  0 


LONDON.— For  building  a  dwelling-house  in  •  the 
Manor  Way,  Lee-road,  Lee,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  H.  McAuliITe. 
Mr.  L.  V.  Hunt,  architect 

Green . £2.150  I  L.  Whitehead  A  Co.  £2,038 

Coliingwood .  2,117  W.  Akers  &  Co. 

-  - -  0  083  I  Kennard  Bros.* 


J.  A  C.  Bowyer 
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LOGHGELLY. — For  levelling,  draining,  and  forming 
roads,  with  fencing  a,  d  gates,  for  proposed  public  park, 
for  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  Messrs. 
Buchanan  &  Bennett,  C.E.,  12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh 
Quantities  by  engineers  : — 

Mitchell  &  I  J.  Martin  ..  £1,189  14  10 

Sons  _ £1,221  7  5  |  R.  Gllmour .  1,011  11  8 


WHITCHURCH  (Salop).— For  erecting  a  Weslojan 
Chapel  at  Lightwood  Green.  Mr.  J-  H.  Pickard 
architect,  Whitchurch.  Quantities  bv  architect  — 

T  VI  ns 5  is  2  T.  L.  Kendall  £864 


NORWICH.— For  alterations  and  addition  to  Free 
Library,  for  the  Free  Librar  ■  Committee.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Collins,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  : — 

J.  S.  Smith,  24,  City-road,  Norwich  . £1,647 


J.  Harding  ..  £1,035  18  2 
Dodd  &  Son . .  990  0  0 

S.  Manley _  969  10  0 

Q.  Edge  _  963  10  0 

Stretton  & 

Gibson  ....  930  17  0 


PRESCOT.— For  enlarging  the  dining-hall  at  Whtston 
Workhouse,  for. the  Guardians.  Mr.  James  Gandy, 
architect,  Masonic-buildings,  St.  Helens.  Quantities  by 
architect: — 

C.  J.  Middlehurst,  St.  Helens*1  . £359 

[Thirteen  tenders  reoeived.] 


RE1GATE.— For  erecting  cottage.  Black  horse-lane. 
Mr.  C.  E.  8almon,  architect : — 

W.  Wickman .  £416  |  J.  King  &  Son*. . . .  £380 


SELLY  OAK  —For  erecting  a  public  library,  for  the 
King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer,  23,  Valentine-road,  Kings 
Heath : — 

G.  Webb,  Handsworth  .  £2,872 


SPROWSTON  (Norfolk).— For  the  erection  o£  an 
infants' school,  for  the  Norfolk  County  Council.  Mr. 
0.  j.  Brown,  architect  and  surveyor,  Cathedral  Offices, 
The  Close,  Norwich  : 


Burton  . .  £2,620  15  9 

Riches .  1,750  0  0 

youngs  &  Son  1,693  0  0 

1,690  0  0 


Lincoln  . 
Scarles  Bros. 
Hannent  .... 
Greengrass  .. 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Boddy  &  Son  £1,585  0  0 
Chapman  & 

Son  .  1,578  0  0 

G.  Stowers, 

143,  Sprow- 
ston  -  road, 

Norwich* . .  1,540  0  0 


STIRCHLEY. — For  erecting  a  public  library,  for  the 
King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer,  23,  Valentine-road,  Kings 

^6a  G.  Webb,  Handsworth  . £2,868 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD  (Gloucester).— For  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  a  new  rectory  house,  for  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Evans,  M.A.  Messrs.  Healing  &  Overbury, 
architects,  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester: — 

T.  Burden..  £2,709  2  OjCollin"  * 

G.  Howman  {i 


&  Co .  2,311  13  10 

A.  Groves  & 

Sons  _  2,301  11  0 

Byard  &Son  2.227  0  0 

J  Accepted  subject  to  certain  modifications. 


Godfrey..  £2,130 
Estcourt 
&  Sons, 
Gloucester!  2,120 


0  0 


TIVERTON.— For  additions  to  a  house.  Blundell's 
School,  for  the  Governors.  Mr.  W.  Barrens,  architect, 
Deepway,  Tiverton 

Nicks  Bros . £1,950  0  W.  Loosemore..  £1,595  O 

Labdon  &  Sons  1,854  O  J.  Grater  *  Sons, 

R.  Grater &Sons  1,598  0|  Tiverton*  ..  1,594  10 


TIVERTON. — For  new  house,  Blundoll's-road,  Tiver- 
on,  for  Mr.  E.  F.  Clarke.  Mr.  W.  Barrons,  architect, 
Deepway,  Tiverton  :  — 

J.  Grater  &  Sons,  Tiverton* .  £1,0^1 

[No  competition.] 


TWYNING. — For  erecting  a  new  Council  school  at 
Twvning,  near  Tewkesbury,  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Phillips,  Surveyor  to  Committee,  Shire  Hall, 
Gloucester:—  m 

Collins  &  Godfrey,  Tewkesbury* .  £1,830 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— For  laying  1,600  sq.  yds.  of 
isphalt  footpath,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
3.  F.  Bearn,  Surveyor.  Market-square,  Wellingborough  :— 
Per  yd.  Per  yd. 

s.  d. 

.  Smart .  2  0  Scudamore  &  Co.  . . 

Goodman  &  Murkitt  110  W.  G.  Wilmofc  .... 

Radford  .  1  10  Constable,  Hart,  & 

■  "  Co., Kentish  Town* 


.  J.  Ingram .  1 

Henson  . 


WIDNES.— For  the  enlargement  of  West  Bank 
Council  School,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr. 
F.  U.  Holme,  architect.  Westminster-chambers,  1,  Cross 
hall-street.  Liverpool  : — 

f,  ITT  .L.,..  mo-7 


S.  Webster . £597  ~ 

C.  W.  Devonport  590  0 

J.  Crake .  586  0 

W.  Hall  &  Son  . .  581  10 

Holme  &  Green . .  575  0 

W.  Jones  .  565  0 

J.  Gerrard  &  Soub  563  0 

J.  Beech .  555  0 

J.  Penney  .  553 

P.  Tyson .  546 


WINTON. — For  orecting  a  chapel  and  vestries  at 
Winton,  near  Bournemouth,  for  the  Primitive  Metho¬ 
dist  Connexion.  Mr.  T.  E.  Grimes,  architect,  71, 
Talbot-read,  Winton  :— 


.mines  i>y  niiiimwa  . — 

T.  L.  Kendall  £864  0  6 
Chesters  & 

Holland. 

Whitchurch*  845  0  0 


W.  Podmore  ....  £545  0 

Duthie  &  Dobson  531  0 

J.  Lucas  &  Son  . .  529  10 

Parker  &  Son ....  529  10 

J.  Rothwell  & 

Sons  .  526  0 

J.  &  E.  Rimmer  512  0 
J.  Mercer,  Ditton*  498  0 
G.  Woods  &  Sons  487  0 


G.  Shears  & 

Son  . £1,918  10  0 

S.  Brown  & 

Sons .  1,794  13  0 

T.  Dean  ....  1.720  0  0 

G.  A.  Drake  1,716  10  0 

Burt  &  Oker- 

rett .  1,705  18  9 


Jones  &  Se¬ 
ward .  £1,649  0  0 

A.  J.  Colborno  1,619  8  0 
E.  H.  Crabb, 

Parkstone, 

Bourne¬ 
mouth*  . .  1,450  0  0 


YARDLEY. — For  sewerage  works,  Acock's  Green. 
South-east,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Smith.  Engineer,  Council  House,  SparkhUl,  near 
Birmingham  : —  ,  . 

Currall,  Lewis.  &  Martin,  Iekmeld 

Port-road,  Birmingham  .  £1,899  10  - 


YNYSHIR.— For  erecting  about  sixty-ttve  cottages, 
for  the  Standard  View  Building  Club.  Messrs.  Teather 
<fe  Wilson,  architects  and  surveyors,  Andrew  s-buildings, 
Queen-street,  Cardiff : — 

Two-sized  Cottages. 

,  f  £235  0  0 

D.  Richards  . £  220  0  0 

c  215  0  0 

D.  Davies  . £  195  0  0 

f  198  10  0 

Jones  Bros . |  187  15  O 


W.  Jones,  Wattstown*  . {  176  0 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH, 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.  I 

( incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  und  C.  Trail  irrl  ton. 
The  Doulting  Stono  Co.) 

Chief  Office : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Haqj  I 
Somerset. 

Loudon  Agent:— Mr.  E.  A.  Williams,  i 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Prices 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Inferior  Decoration,  J 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples  - 

MARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

See  Advt.  p.  xxv. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E  .C— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4  &  6,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPH© 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  j 


METCHiMaSONrSHS 


“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  OIARYA  TABIR 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  <d.  In  leither,  V.  poi  U  | 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenuo. 


Trails  Hark. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  KOOFHS. 


ACID-RESISTING  “"tote  snici  nm. 


PYKIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 


ESTABLISHED 

183A 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART’S  “EMPRESS 


JJ 


SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  costs  the  same  the  small  extra  cost  in  the  initial  outlay  for  the  cowl  PAYS  for 

ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIRIYKU 


EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  EUSTON  RD.  LONDON, 


#***»* 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL  FROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST. — From 
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CHURCH  OF  SS.  PETER  &  PAUL  (NOW  A  GRAIN  STORE); 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS,  AT  FAMAGUSTA,  CYPRUS 


CATHEDRAL  OF  S.  SOPHIA  (NOW  A  MOSQUE). 
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The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill. 


cftS 


HE  Bill  to  amend 
the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts 
has  now  been 
printed,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  consider 
shortly  how  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  ttmend  the 
law  as  regards  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  workmen  of  those 
engaged  in  building  and  engineering 
undertakings.  Buildings  aie  now  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  measure  without 
any  limitations  whatever  ;  the  employ¬ 
ment  need  only  he  “  on  or  in  or  about 
a  building  which  is  being  constructed, 
altered,  repaired,  decorated,  or  de¬ 
molished  by  the  undertakers,”  or  even 
away  therefrom,”  if  it  is  proved  that 
the  absence  cf  the  workman  from  such 
building  was  due  to  the  nature  of  his* 
employment  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
It  will  be  observed  that  not  only- are  all 
restrictions,  such  as  the  height  of  the 
building,  the  use  of  scaffolding  and  of 
machinery,  thus  removed,  but  the  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  building 
have  been  so  amended  as  to  carry  out 
what  the  House  of  Lords  stated  in  one 
case  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Act — that 
ls  to  say,  to  cover  all  the  phases  in  the 
•k  of  a  building.  In  the  defining  clause 
moreover,  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the 
biding,  as  far  as  the  Workmen’s 
jensation  Act  is  concerned,  is  also 
etermined,  as  the  word  “building” 
is  to  include  “the  site  of  an  intended 
uilding,  and.  the  construction  of  a 


building  is  to  include  “  the  work  cf  pre¬ 
paring  for  and  laying  the  foundations  of' 
an  intended  building.”  The  “  under¬ 
takers,”  in  the  case  of  a  building,  are  to* 
be  “  the  persons  undertaking  the  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  decoration,  or  demoli¬ 
tion.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the- law  will  lie 
greatly  simplified  if  the  above  amend¬ 
ments  are  adopted,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
limitations  above  mentioned,  the  cross- 
references  to  machinery  used  in  building 
operations  by  reference  to  the  Factory 
Acts  have  also  been  abolished,  but  all 
builders  will  in-  future  be  included  in  the 
Act.  We  have  in  former  papers  pointed 
out  that,  although  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  advocated  this  extension  of  the 
Act,  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  draw¬ 
backs  involved  in  including  the  class 
of  very  small  builders  in  the  absence  of 
a  system  of  State  insurance,  and  their 
recommendation  seemed  based  on  the 
difficulty  of  suggesting  any  satisfactory 
limitations  which  would  not  involve  tlie 
amount  of  litigation  that  has  already  been 
experienced.  The  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  still  remains  that  the 
remedy  given  to  workmen  when  the 
employer  is  impecunious  is  not  only 
valueless  but  is  even  injurious,  since  both 
parties,  may  become  involved  in  the 
costs  of  useless  litigation  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  enfor.ce.it.  , 

In  the  Bill  now  under  consideration 
the  definition  of  an  “  engineering  work  ” 
has  also  been  amended  and  extended. 
It  is  to  include  “  any  railroad,  harbour, 
dock,  pond,  inland  navigation,  road, 
embankment,  sewer,  gas  or  water  works, 


well,  telegraphic  line,  or  electric  line  or 
work,  or  part  thereof;  which  is-  being 
made,  laid,  altered,  repaired,  demolished, 
or  removed.”  “Telegraph  line.”  ,  is 
defined  by  refer! nee  •'  to  the  Telegraph 
Act,  1878,  and  “  electric  line  or  work  ”  by 
reference  to  the  Electric  Lighting  Act. 
1881.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the, en¬ 
gineering  undertakings  to  be  within  the 
Act  are  now  specifically  enumerated,  and 
the  uncertainty  involved  in  the  wording  of 
the  existing  Act,  “any other  work  for  the 
construction,  alteration  or  repair  of 
which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water, 
or  other  mechanical  power  . is  used,”  has 
been  avoided,  but  the  use  of  machinery 
no  longer  remains  a  condition  necessary 
to  bring  the  undertaking  within  the  Act. 

We  do  not  propose  in  tlie  present 
article  to  discuss  this  proposed  measure 
in  any  detail,  although  some  of  its 
provisions  as  at  present  drawn  are  open 
to  criticism  ;  thus  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that’  if  the  employer  was  to  be 
made"  liable  over  an  increased  area— that 
is  to  say,  when  the  workman  was  engaged 
on  -his  business  -  but  off  bis  premises — 
this  should  not  be  the  case  under  section  4 
of  the  Act,  which  imposes  liability  upon 
an  undertaker  for  his  sub-contractor’s 
workmen.  Clause  5  seems  directed  to 
carry  out  this  suggestion,  but  the  wording 
does  not  sufficiently  clearly  indicate  that 
in  such  an  event,  an  accident  must  have 
occurred  on  or  in  or  about  the  under¬ 
taker’s  own  premises.  The  definition  of 
the  undertakers  of  a  quarry  by  reference 
to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901, 
as  the  occupiers  thereof,  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  since  no  definition  of 
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“  occupation  ”  occurs  in  that  Act ;  and  it 
has  already  beci\  expressed  that  em¬ 
ployers  of  men  engaged  in  quarries  are 
very  often  not  the  “occupiers”  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  independent  con¬ 
tractors  sending  to  the  quarries  to  get 
out  or  cart  away  a  limited  amount  of 
stone.  We  have  frequently  urged  that 
the  definition  of  “  undertakers  ”  adopted 
in  the  case  of  docks,  wharves,  quays,  and 
warehouses  should  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  quarries,  viz.,  “the  person  having 
the  actual-  use.  or.  occupation  ”  of  the 
premises,  since  this  covers  such  a  tempo¬ 
rary  occupation  as  that  above,  described. 

The  Bill  contains  important  innovations 
in  regard  to  compensation.  Workmen 
over  sixty  years  of  age  can  be  employed 
under  contract  specifying  the  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  they  are  to  be 
entitled  to  in  case  of  accident  or  death, 
but  the  minimum  compensation  is  pre¬ 
scribed  bv  the  Bill.  Similar  provisions 
are  also  introduced  in  the  case  of  work¬ 
men  specially  liable  to  accident  from  age 
or  infirmity ;  whilst  workmen  injured 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  whose 
average  weekly  earnings  are  less  than 
20s.,  are  to  be  compensated  up  to  50 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  provided 
this  does  not  exceed  10s.  a  week. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  find 
some  such  limitations  as  the  above 
imposed  on  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  men  only  casually  employed,  as  the  full 
compensation  is  very  hard  on  employers 
only  employing  a  hand  casually ;  but  the 
only  provision  in  the  Bill  dealing  with 
this  question  is  that  when  they  have  not 
been  employed  for  four  weeks  by  the 
same  employer,  the  compensation  may 
be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
earned  by  persons  in  the  same  grade  and 
the  same  district: 

There  arc  other  important  provisions  in 
the  Bill,  notably  those  dealing  with  the 
reference  of  questions  to  medical  referees, 
which  however  we  need  not  here  com¬ 
ment  upon; 

- .  »  - - 

tall  chimney  construction. 

3NE  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  a  manufacturing  town  is  its 
forest  of  tall  chimneys,  rising 
up  from  the  lower  buildings  and  standing 
in  clear-cut  silhouette  against  the  sky, 
like  poplar-trees  amid  a  dense  growth  of 
brushwood.  And  though  at  times  a 
more  appropriate  simile  would  appear  to 
be  that  of  pall-bearers  to  a  city  shrouded 
in  gloom  and  fog,  yet  even  then  their 
weird  and  woather-stained  outlines  are 
by  no  means  laoking  in  a  certain 
impressive  dignity,  such  as  appertains  to 
erectness  and  strength. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  the. capabilities  of  a  factory  chimney 
arc  not  particularly  remarkable.  •  The 
structure  is  too  obviously  utilitarian  to 
lend  itself  to  pretentious  decoration. 
Anything  of  the  kind,  in  fact,  would  be 
out  of  place.  Simplicity  is  the  true 
keynote  of  chimney  design,  and  chimney 
shafts  treated  in  a  plain  and  simple 
manner  will  prove  not  only  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  functions,  but  more  in 
accordance  with  their  proportions  and 
more, in  harmony  with  their  environment. 

The  object  of  a  chimney  shaft  is 
two-fold— in  the  first  place,  to  induce  a 
draught  of  air  sufficient  to  cause  and 


maintain  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel 
in  the  furnace  to  which  it  is  attached  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  to  discharge  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  at  such 
a  height  above  the  ground  as  shall 
render  them  unobnoxious  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  adjacent  tenements  and  harm¬ 
less  to  vegetation,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity 
generally.  An  insufficient  current  will 
cause  incessant  toil  in  firing,  and  will 
produce  great  volumes  of  black  smoke— 
the  sure  indication  of  faulty  combustion. 

The  problems  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  connexion  with  the  subject  may¬ 
be  enumerated  under  four  heads,  viz.  : — 

(1)  The  internal  capacity,  and 

(2)  The  height  of  the  chimney  ; 

(3)  The  pressure  on  the  foundation,  and 

(4)  The  stability  as  regards  wind 
pressure. 

Each  of  these  points  is  deserving  of 
consideration,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  deal  with  them  in  turn. 

The  internal  capacity  of  a  chimney 
is  obviously  governed  by  several  factors, 
such  as  the  type  and  size  of  boiler,  the 
area  of  furnace,  the  kind  of  fuel,  and  the 
rate  of  combustion  ;  while  the  height  of 
the  chimney  is  influenced  by  the  level 
of  its  base  above  the  sea,  the  extreme 
range  of  external  temperature,  and  the 
velocity  of  draught  required.  To  a  very 
large  extent  these  matters  are  inter¬ 
dependent,  and  various  empirical  equa¬ 
tions  have  been  devised  to  connect  the 
several  data  in  a  convenient  form.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  handiest,  based  on 
the  fire-grate  area,  is  : — 

Minimum  section- 1  Orate  area  in  square  ft. 

al  area  of  chim-  :  -  1*2  to  1’5  ; _ _ 

uey  in  square  ft.  )  neigiit  of  cnimney  in  ft. 

Other  formulae  are  connected  with  the 
coal  consumption,  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated,  and  the  volume  of  air 
essential  to  combustion.  Any  one  of 
these  data  may  be  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  equation,  by  means  of 
a  suitable  commutation  of  the  coefficient 
the  value  for  which,  however,  admits  of 
considerable  variation,  so  that  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  it  in 
very  general  terms.  Thus,  1  sq.  ft. 
of  grate  area  may  be  taken  on  an 
average  to  consume  from  151b.  to  20  lb.  of 
coal  per  hour,  and  1  lb.  of  coal,  according 
to  quality,  will  evaporate  from  10  lb.  to 
12  lb.  of  water,  from  and  at  212°  Fahr., 
and  will  require  from  221b.  tc  24  lb.  of  air 
for  its  combustion  with  natural  draught. 
Another  factor,  termed  the  boiler  horse¬ 
power,  has  been  introduced,  but  its 
use  is  scarcely  legitimate,  depending  as" 
it  does  on  so  many  features  connected 
with  the  engine  alone. 

Local  regulations  not  infrequently 
prescribe  the  height  to  be  adopted,  and 
chimneys  emitting  gases  which  have 
been  evolved  in  chemical  processes 
should  be  at  least  250  ft.  high.  The 
loftiest  chimney  in  the  British  Isles  is 
probably  that  at  Townsend’s  Chemical 
Works,  Glasgow,  built  in  1857-59.  It  is 
454  ft.  high  from  ground  to  coping,  and 
is  closely  followed  by  the  St.  Rollox 
chimney"  of  the  same  town,  which  is 
435  ft.  high.  Chimneys  over  400  ft.  in 
height,  however,  are  rare,  and  the 
majority  do  not  exceed  300  ft. 

The  third  problem  is  scarcely  deter¬ 
minable  apart  from  the  specific  con¬ 
ditions  of  each  site.  The  intensity  of 
pressure  on  any  ground  save  rock 


should  never  be  allowed  to'*  exceed 
3  tons  per  square  foot,  and  in  many 
instances  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep 
considerably  within  that  limit.  In 
any  case  a  substantial  bed  of  concrete 
should  be  interposed  between  the  chimnev  I 
structure  and  an  earth  foundation.  A 
thickness  of  3  ft.  should  be  regarded  as 
a  minimum  for  chimneys  of  100  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft,  is  no 
uncommon  dimension  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  chimneys  below  200  ft.  in 
height.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon 
the  level  at.  which  a  reliable  natural 
foundation  is  encountered;  and  when 
this  is  at  a  considerable  depth  pockets 
may  economically  bo  introduced  into  the 
concrete  work,  as  shown  in'  Fig.  1. 
Sometimes  a  trustworthy  st  rat  um  cannot 
ho  attained  within  reasonable  limits,  anil 
then  recourse  has  to  hi;  had  to  piling. 
A  chimney  202  ft.  high,  built  at  Paris 
in  1900,  and  weighing  net  loss  than 
5,660  tons,  derives  support  ultimately 
from.  140  oak  piles,  12  in.  square  and 
23  it.  long,  driven  down  to  compact 
gravel. 


While  the  concrete  bed  ™llh»«  ' 
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".pjead”  of  footings  should  be  at  least 
equal  tothethickness  of  the  wall  at  its  base. 

The  pressure  on  the,  bottom  course  of 
brickwork  is  no  less  important  than  that 
o;i  dip  concrete  bed.  Ordinary  brick¬ 
work  in  cement  will  fail  at  a  pressure 
of  30  tons  per  square  foot,  and  in  lias 
lime  mortar,  thoroughly  set,  at  a  pressure 
of  25  tons.  One-fourth  of  these  pressures . 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  maxima 
consistent  with  safety.  Despite  its 
greater  strength,  Portland  cement  mortar 
is  not  altogether  suitable  for  chimney 
work :  it  does  not  stand  heat  well,  unless 
it  be  mixed  with  a  very  considerable 
quantity  cf  salt,  which  materially  reduces 
its  strength.  Another  objection  has  been 
put  forward  that  Portland  cement  mortar 
diminishes  the  elasticity  of  a  chimney 
and  prevents  it  from  rocking  in  the 
wind.  The,  objection  is  .semewhaf  .  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  can  hardly  be  commended  for 
its  common  sense.  A  rigid  chimney 
must  undoubtedly  be  preferable  tc  one, 
which  sways. 

The  stability  of  a  chimney  has  lastly 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  wind 
pressure.  Various  values  have  been 
assigned  to  this  force.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  officially  specified  56  lb.  per 
square  foot  as  a  maximum  for  bridges 
in  this  country,  but  some  authorities 
recommend  the  adoption  of  so  high  a 
figure  as  75  lb.  The  latter  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  excessive,  for  the  former 
even  corresponds  to  a  hurricane  with 
a  velocity  of  over  100  miles  per 
hour.  Possibly  so  intense  a  pressure  may 
have  been  experienced  momentarily  on 
a  very  small  area  ;  but  it  is  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  distributed  over  the  entire 
height  of  the  structure'  the  pressure  will 
hardly  attain  anything  like  that  intensity 
-within  tin1  British  Isles,  at  all  events. 
In  all  likelihood  a  uniform  pressure  of 
501b.  per  square  foot' is  the  most  that 
need  be  anticipated.  In  Germany  inland 
chimneys  are  only  supposed  to  be  called 
upon  to  withstand  a  wind  pressure  of 
25  lb,  per  square  foot,  while  for  those 
on  the  coast  the  limit  is  taken  at  40  lb. 
In  Austria  30  lb.  is  .  the  general  assump¬ 
tion.  while  the  chimney  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  already  referred  to,  was 
calculated  to  withstand  a  maximum  of 
551b.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  existing 
chimneys  in  this  country  will  be  found 
quite  capable  of  resisting  a  wind-pressure 
of  1001b.  per  square  foot,  if  necessary. 

The  square  section  offers  the  greatest 


surfaco  opposition  to  wind.  Taking  it  as  1 
unity,,  the  values  of  other  forms  are  .as! 
follows Hexagonal.  ‘85;  octagonal,  ■: '75; 
circular,.  -5.  On  the  .  Continent .  .the 
circular  coefficient. is  taken  at  -66.  This 
form,  then,  is  evidently  the  most  effective,; 
but  in  chimneys  of  .  small  diameter  the 
curvature  of  the  circle  is  unsuitable  for 
ordinary  brickwork,  as  the  '  special 
material  required  is  expensive.  Hence 
Mie  octagonal  shape  is  often  adopted. 

Having  determined  the  horizontal  wind 
force  and  the  vertical  force  of  gravity 
due  to  the  intrinsic  weight  of.  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  stability  of  a  chimney  depend  ' 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant,  compounded) 
of  these  forces,  passes  through  the  base 
or  any  bed-joint.  According  to  Ran- 
kine’s  investigation,  the,  limiting  position 
of  the  centre  of  resistance  must  be  such 
that  the  ratio  of  its  deviation  from  the 
centre  to  the  external  diameter  of  the 
chimney  at  that  level  docs  not  exceed 
I  for  round  chimneys  and  -J-  for  square 
chimneys.  The  intensity  of  pressure 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  position  of 
its  centre  of  application,  and  may  attain 
a  maximum  at  the  leeward  side  of  double 
the  mean  intensity. 

The  height  of  a  chimney  naturally 
regulates  the  thickness  of  its  sides,  but 
the  minimum  thickness  at  the  top  is 
primarily  determined  by  the  internal 
diameter  at  that  point.  For  chimneys 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  summit 
of  less  than  4  ft.,  9-in.  work  may  suffice, 
but  14-in.  work  is  more  desirable,  and 
should  be  adopted,  at  all  events,  for 
chimneys  the  diameters  of  which  exceed 
4  ft.  The  top  of  a  chimney  has  not  only 
to  encounter  a  very  intense  heat,  but  it 
is  also  in  a  most  exposed  position,  and 
consequently  is  frequently  the  first 
portion  to  show  signs  of  wear.  The 
London  Building  Regulations,  however, 
do  not  demand  a  greater  thickness 
than  8.1  in.  for  the  first  20  ft.  down¬ 
wards,  with  a  regular  increase  of  half  a 
brick  for  .  every  additional  20  ft.  Other 
authorities  specify  an  increase  of  half  a 
brick  for  every  25  ft.'  In  any  case,  the 
bottom  thickness  should  conform  to  the 
serviceable  empirical  formula  : — 

•18  x  height  +  thickness  at  top  ; 
and  the  external  diameter  at  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  should  be  not  less  than  dr 
height — generally,  TV  height  for  circular, 
TJT  height  for  octagonal,  and  do  height 
for  square  bases. 
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As  regards  decoration,  a  very  orna¬ 
mental,  cap.  to  a  chimney  is  a  mistake. 
In  lofty  chimneys  the  details  cannot  be 
.perceived  from  below,  and  there. is  every 
probability,  of  disfigurement  from  sooty 
deposits.  A  few  bold  mouldings. in  sto:iie 
bi‘  terra-cotta  constitute  a4l  that'  is 
essential  to  give  an  effective  finish. 
Cornice  stones  should  not  project  beyond 
the  face  line  of  the  main  work  so  far  as 
to.  bring  their’ centres  of  gravity  on  or 
near  the  outer,  edge,  and  they  should 
be  securely  cramped  in  position  (Figs. 


Half  Plan  at  A. 


2  and  3),  preferably  with  cramps  of  gun" 
metal  or  copper.  Sometimes  a  cast-iron 
cap  is  provided,  in  several  pieces,  bolted 
together  and  lined  with  firebrick,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  object  is  to  avoid 
the  blackening  of  the  terra-cotta  mould¬ 
ings  below  ;  any  sooty  deposits  on  the 
metal  itself  cannot  be  observed. 

The  exterior  surfaces  of  chimney 
shafts  are  often  intersected,  at  intervals, 
by  horizontal  bands  or  string-courses  ; 
these  may  be  contrived  so  as  to  produce 
a  pleasing  effect.  Projecting  string¬ 
courses  are  not  essential  or  altogether 
desirable  ;  a  contrast  in  the  colour  of  the 
brickwork  will  suffice  for  the  .  purpose. 
The  quoins  of  angular  chimneys  may 
likewise  be  picked  out  in  this  way.  A 
.pedestal,  is  another  feature  of  common 
occurrence.  It  has  a  height  of  some 
20  ft.  on  an  average,  and  is  generally 
square  in.  plan,  even  in  the  cases  of 
octagonal  and  circular  chimneys.  (Fig.  5.) 

In  the  interior,  chimney  shafts  will 
advisedly  be  lined  with  fire-bricks  set 
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Fig,  2.  Chimney  120  ft,  high. 
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in  fireclay,  at  any  rate  to  a  height  of  30  ft. 
from  the  floor  of  the  flue.  This  lining 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
main  structure,  being* separated  from  it 
by  a  cavity  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  width,  which 
is  sometimes  put  in  free  communication 
with  the  outer  air ;  but  this  tends  to 
reduce  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
chimney,  and  is  therefore  open  to 
objection.  The  top  of  the  cavity  should 
be  protected  by  oversailing  courses,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  soot 
within  it.  ■  (Fig.  5.) 

The  erection  of  a  chimney  is  generally 
carried  on  from  the  inside,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lowermost  portion, 
where  obvious  facilities  for  scaffolding 
are  afforded.  Scaffolding,  however,  can¬ 
not  economically  be  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  Put-log  holes 
are  not  permissible  ;  all  stiffening  of  the 
standards  should  be  effected  by  angular 
and  cross  bracing. 

The  bond  employed  for  chimney 
brickwork  is  generally  English  garden- 
wall  bond — three  courses  of  stretchers 
to  one  of  headers,  the  binding  of  the 
shaft  circumferentially  being  of  greater 
importance  than  the  transverse  bond. 
Hoop  iron,  as  an  additional  tie,  though 
occasionally  adopted,  is  of  dubious 
value,  and  should  only  be  used  with 
cement  mortar  ;  in  contact  with  lime 
mortar  the  iron  corrodes  and  becomes 
useless.  Stone  flags  make  a  more  reliable 
tic.  The  walls  should  batter  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  1  in.  in  4  ft. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  building  of 
tall  chimneys  should  only  be  carried  on 
in  mild,  open  weather,  and  it  is  further¬ 
more  desirable  that  the  rate  of  progress 
should  be  leisurely,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  have  time  to  set  properly  before 
being  subjected  to  a  heavy  superimposed 
load.  A  height  of  3  ft.  per  diem  is 
probably  adequate.  Communication 
with  the  furnace  should  not  be  established 
until  the  brickwork  of  the  chimney  is 
quite  matured. 

An  arched  opening,  temporarily  built 
up,  is  desirable  at  some  point  of  the  base 
in  order  to  provide  access  for  cleaning 
and  repairs.  A  copper  lightning  con¬ 
ductor  is  the  only  remaining  feature  of 
chimney  equipment  which  calls  for 
mention.  Provided  with  a  head  of 
spherical  form,  having  a  number  of  pro¬ 
jecting  spikes,  it  passes  down  the  shaft, 
in  a  flat  section,  generally  in  two 
“tapes,”  and  is  carried  well  into  the 
ground  to  plate  terminals'  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  conducting  material, 
failing  direct  connexion  with  water. 


Quarter  plan  of  cast-iron  cap  and  lining. 

Fig.  4.  Chimney  150  ft.  high. 


The  diagrams  in  illustration  of  this 
article  have  been  selected  from  examples 
of  chimney  construction  recently  exe¬ 
cuted. 


Section. 


Elevation. 


Fig.  5.  Chimney  Pedestal. 


NOTES. 


The  The  chief  idea  suggested  by  I 
ETramwaysafc  debate  on  Monday  last, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
on  the  Bill  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  place  a  tramway  on  the  Embankment  I 
to  connect  the  northern  and  southern 
systems,  is  one  of  despair  at  the  manner 
in  which  obstruction  prevails  in  English 
legislation.  No  man  of  common  sense 
or  of  public  spirit  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  ,  the  Embankment  is  very  suited  to  ' 
a  tramway,  and  that  such  tramway  { 
would  be  a  boon  to  thousands  of  London 
workers.  Yet  the  Bill  is  discussed, 
partly  passed,  then  rejected  session  after 
session,  though  no  one  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  ultimately  it  will  become  j 
law.  On  Monday  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker  ;  now  it  will  have  to  go  through  • 
committee,  a  third  reading,  and  the  j 
House  of  Lords,  in  all  of  which  places  ] 
opposition  based  primarily  on  opposing 
commercial  interests  or  old-fashioned  I 
prejudice  will  do  its  best  to  wreck  it 
But,  as  we  say,  one  of  these  days  the 
scheme  will  be  carried  out  and  Londoners  1 
will  wonder  why  it  took  years  to  pro-  I 
cure  it. 


London  The  Court  of  Appeal  on 

Building  March  21  decided  a  point  ■ 

Act‘  under  the  London  Building 

Act,  1894,  in  the  case  of  Leadbitter  r. 
The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  the  Borough  of  Maryle-  ■ 
bone.  By  section  90,  subsection  1 ,  the 
above  Act  requires  notice  to  be  given 
to  an  adjoining  owner  before  exercising  j 
anv  rights  in  respect  of  a  party  wall, and, 
by  subsection  4,  the  work  must  be  com¬ 
menced  within  six  months  of  the  service  . 
of  the  notice.  Tinder  section  90,  sub- 
section  7,  if  the  adjoining  owner,  after  tie 
service  of  the  above  notice,  does  not 
within  fourteen  days  express  his  consent,  _ 
a  difference  arises  between  the  partus, 
which,  under  section  91,  must  be  referre 
to  surveyors  as  arbitrators.  The  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  to  the  eflect 
that  if  the  surveyors  have  not  mw* 
their  award  within  the  six  jnon  s 
section  90,  subsection  4,  does  not  in  raft 
a  case  apply  to  render  the  notice  of  no 

avail.  _ _ _ _ 

The  North  Wales  Quarries. 

Union  Limited,  was  a  compsn.'- 

Disputes.  forme(i  work  certain 

quarries  ill  North  Wales  and  there  emp  oy 

men  discharged  from  the  e 
Quarries.  Now,  such  is  the  ir 
events,  a  dispute  has  arisen  between 
some  of  the  workmen  w!'0  • 

time  employed  at  the  Penrhvn  Q  j 
and  the*  Board  of .  the  Nor  h  » 
Quarries.  The  basis  of  the  qW*1 
appears  to  be  that  these  \vor  gQ 
been  discharged  for  refusmg  ?  .{js 

agreement  under  which  the}  ^  ^ 

alleged,  earn  a  living 
prevents  the  reference  o  P  ]t 
wages  to  the  Conciliation  Boari^ 

would  be  idle  tc .  to® ' 
controversy  without  a  w 

of  the  agreement  in  quc*.  workmen 
moral  of  the  .dispute >  .a  tbati »ort  j>_ 
should  recognise  that  u‘f,  clp|. 
evitable  even  when  tbeorimj^ 
talist  is  not  in  evidence.  (v,c  of 
as  it  is  possibhi  to  , 
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ewp'vvJ  are  as  harsh,  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  employer. 


On  Saturday  last  the  two 

victoria  Fails  s^e  cantilevers  of  the  steel 

Bridge'  bridge  over  the  gorge  at 
the  Victoria  Falls  were  successfully 
inked  up,  thus  virtually  completing 
me  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering 
works  hitherto  undertaken  in  the  way 
of  bridge-building.  It  is  true  that  there 
j,  nothing  new  m  the  method  of  con- 
ruction  adopted,  for  other  great  bridges 
have  been  built  out  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  rivers  until  the  steel  work  met 
and  was  joined  up  above  mid-stream. 
But  in  this  bridge  the  height  of  the 
platform  above  water  level  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  any  similar  structure 
in  the  world,  the  clear  headway  under 
the  bridge  being  more  than  40U  tt.  in 
these  days  when  tunnels  are  driven 
through  mountains  and  under  the  beds 
oi  rivers  and  estuaries  so  that  the  head¬ 
ings,  started  at  either  end,  meet  within 
a  few  inches  at  the  predetermined  point, 
engineers  are  expected  to  bring  together 
in  perfect  alignment  the  two  parts  of  a 
bridge  erected  in  open  air.  Still  the 
task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and.  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  most 
rigorous  attention  to  details  in  the 
builders’  works  and  by  untiring  watch¬ 
fulness  on  the ,  part  of  the  erecting  staff 
and  supervising  engineers.  In  our 
note  of  November  12,  1904,  we 

pointed  out  that  the  accompaniments 
of  the  Victoria  Falls  bridge  threatened 
to  result  in  serious  disfigurement  of  a 
magnificent  piece  of  scenery.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  arrangements'  have 
been  made  for  devoting  a  large  area  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  to  the 
purposes  of  a  natural  public  park,  and 
that  future  building  operations  will  be 
restrained  -as  far  as  possible.  Tem¬ 
porary  structures  now  required  on  the 
site  will,  of  course,  be  removed  when  the 
bridge  is  finally  complete,  and  if  the 
railway  company  can  prevent  the  erection 
of  any  further  monstrosities  in  the  way  of 
timber  and  galvanised  iron  hotels  they 
will  render  a  great  service  to  the  artistic 
world. 


subject  of  tests.  Twelve  technical 

colleges  have  promised  active  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  materials  of  uniform  quality 
have  been  provided  for  the  conduct  of 
experiments.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  present  year  a  sufficient  number  of 
tests  will  have  been  made,  to  enable  some 
rules  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of 
designers,  although  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  scarcely  be  completed  in  a 
single  year.  In  the  meantime  British 
engineers  are  doing  nothing  in  the  way 
of  investigation,  and  seem  willing  to  take 
all  knowledge  of  concrete-steel  at  second¬ 
hand  from  the  more  enterprising 
scientists  of  foreign  countries. 


Steam-Engine  Several  years  have  elapsed 
Research  since  the  appointment  of 
Committee.  the  -  Steam-Engine  Re¬ 
search  Committee  ”  by  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  the  instance 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin.  The  first 
report  has  at  last  made  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Capper, 
by  whom  the  investigation  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  King’s  College,  London. 
Although  covering  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  subject,  the  present  report  is  a  valu¬ 
able  instalment,  and  makes  clear  some 
points  that  were  previously  obscure. 
Leakage  through  the  slide-valve  has  been 
quantitatively  determined  under  definite 
conditions,  and  shown  to  be  practically 
independent  of  sliding  surface  and  pro¬ 
portional  to  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  valve.  Further,  it 
is  shown  that  even  with  carefully  fitted 
valves  the  leakage  may  represent  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  steam  entering 
the  cylinder.  If  this  happens  in  the  case 
of  a  specially  made  experimental  engine, 
the  loss  in  actual  work  must  be  a  most 
considerable  source  of  wasted  energy. 
Another  point  not  previously  demon¬ 
strated  is  that  initial  condensation  in  an 
unjacketed  cylinder  diminishes  with  in¬ 
crease  of  initial  temperature,  while  the 
total  condensation  per  stroke  increases 
with  initial  temperature  increase.  Again, 
it  seems  that  the  re-evaporation  for  a 
given  ratio  of  expansion  is  sometimes 
greater  without  jackets  than  with  them, 
and  that  under  certain  conditions  the  use 


A  preliminary  report  has 
C°Sarch.eel  been  made  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
by  the  special  committee  on  “  concrete 
and  steel-concrete,”  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  first  business  was 
the  recommendation  of  “a  proper 
descriptive  name  for  a  combination  of 
steel  and  concrete. ”  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration, .  the  committee  unanimously 
arrived  at  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
entirely  inappropriate  term  of  “  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.”  The  fact  is  that  the 
two  materials  are  so  combined  in 
practice  as  to  constitute  a  new  building 
material,  which  is  most  suitably  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  concrete-steel.”  In  reality  it 
is  neither  reinforced  concrete  nor  rein¬ 
forced  steel,  and  the  employment  of  a 
qualification  in  this. way  clearly  leads  to 
misconception.  Apart  from  this  mistake' 
the  committee  has  done  good  work. 
Meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  engineering  and 
industrial  associations  were  present,  and 
sub-committees  were  appointed-  to  draw 
up  an  outline  of  the  work  to '  be  under¬ 
taken  and  to  •  deal  with  the  important 


of  jacketed  cylinders  may  become  un¬ 
necessary  or  wasteful.  We  hope  that  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  preparing  further 
reports,  for  steam-engine  designers  are 
much  in  want  of  reliable  data  of  the  kind 
which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
rapid  and  efficient  development  of  elec¬ 
trical’  machinery  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  papers  on  electrical 
*unite*C  units,  read  before  the  In¬ 
ternational  Electrical  Con¬ 
gress  at  St.  Louis,  which  have  been 
discussed  at  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  show  that  many  electricians 
are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
present  system  of  units.  It  was  formerly 
the  invariable  custom  to  begin  the  study 
of  electricity  by  considering  the  attrac-, 
tions  and  repulsions  of  pith  balls  charged 
by  a  .  stick  of  sealing-wax  or  a  rod  of 
ebonite.  The  unit  of  electric  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  known  as  the  electro¬ 
static  unit,  and  the  connexion  between 
it  and  the  unit  in  which  a  quantity  of 
electric  current  is  measured  is  not 
obvious.'  Maxwell  proved'  theoretically 


— and  it  has  since  been  proved  prac¬ 
tically  by  several  experimenters— that 
the  ratio  of  the  two  units  is  the  velocity 
of  light.  Thus  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  change  from  one  system  of  units  to  the 
other.  To  many  electricians,  however, 
this  dual  system  of  units  is  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  so  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  alter  the  fundamental 
definitions  in  such  a  way  that  one  system 
of  units  would  suffice.  In  the  papers 
of  Professors  Ascoli  and  Giorgi  a  simple 
method  of  doing  this  is  indicated,  and 
the  further  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  ohm  should  be  chosen  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  unit  in  terms  of  which  the  others 
could  be  measured.  We  think,  however, 
that  their  suggestions  are  premature. 
The  very  considerable  advances  that  have 
recently  been  made  in  electrical  theory, 
more  particularly  the, identification  of  an 
electric  current  with  moving  chargas  of 
electricity,  indicate  that  the  mystery  of 
the  connexion  between  the  units  will 
probably  be  cleared  up  very  shortly.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  delay  the  re¬ 
casting  of  the  units  until  physicists  have 
investigated  more  fully  the  properties 
,of  ions  and  electrons. . .  The  legal  standards 
for  verifying  the  volt,  the  ampere  and 
the  ohm,  which  are  kept  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  Laboratory,  meet  mo.s.t  practical 
requirements.  We  wish,  however,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  unit,  which  is  what 
electric  companies  profess  to -sell  to  their 
customers  could  be  measured  more 
accurately.  An  error  equal  to  the  half 
of  one  per  cent,  may  occur  in  the  most 
accurate  possible  measurement,  and  so 
the  errors  in  everyday  readings  must  be 
much  greater. 


Cotton  in  Light  is  thrown  by  a  recent 
Electrical  report  of  the  Engineering 
Machinery.  g£an(jarcis  Committee  upon 
a  point  which .  has  somewhat  troubled 
makers  and  users  of  electrical  machinery. 
It  has  often  been  found  that  the  char¬ 
acteristic  curves  obtained  from  machinery 
installed  after  exposure  to  the  weather, 
subsequent  to  manufacture,  .have  been  at 
variance  with  those  given  on  test.  Such 
differences  have  usually  been  attributed 
to  defective .  instruments,  but  it  now 
appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  they  are 
due  to  short  circuiting  through  the  water 
actually  driven  out  from  the  cotton 
covering  of  the  winding  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  that  commences  when  the 
machines  are  started.  The  correctness 
of  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  one  of  the  experiments  conducted  at 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory  for 
the  Engineering  Standards  Committee  the 
observations  were  repeated  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  when  an  intermediate  curve 
was  obtained,  showing  that  partial  drying 
out  of  the  coil  had  taken,  place.  The  tests 
are  of  special  interest,  as  very  little  was 
known  as  to  the  possible  leakage  through 
cotton  not  thoroughly  dried.  The  absorp¬ 
tive  capacity  of  dry.  cotton  for  moisture 
may  be  realised  by  the -fact  that  after 
exposure  to  .  the  atmosphere  for  thirty 
minutes  the  gain  in  weight  was  found  to 
be  0-68  per  cent,  and' after  fifteen  hours 
4-23  per  cent. 


Last  Wednesday  was  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  John  Stow, 
luthor  of  an  annual  “  Summary  of  tlje 
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Chronicles  of  England,”  the  “  Annales,” 
and  a  “  Survey  of  London.”  The  last- 
named  work  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
topographical  descriptions  of  London  that 
have  been  written  since.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
Leadenhall-street,  where  is  the  mural 
monument  which  his  widow  Elizabeth 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  figure, 
apparently  an  authentic  effigy,  is  seated, 
writing  at  a  desk  upon  its  knees,  and  was 
formerly  coloured.  It  is  often  described 
as  being  of  terra-cotta,  bilt  the  material 
is  veined  alabaster  ;  above  the  marble 
frieze  are  the  arms  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  Company,  of  which  hs  was  a  free¬ 
man.  Stow  died  in  his  eightieth  year, 
having  expended  himself  upon  labours, 
pursued  in  poverty,  contumely,  and 
neglect,  for  which  James  I.  rewarded  him 
with  a  license  to  “  gather,  receive,  and 
take  the  alms  and  charitable  benevolence 
of  all  his  loving  subjects  whatsoever 
inhabiting  his  cities  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster  and  the  suburbs  thereof.”  Mait¬ 
land  records  that  Stow’s  remains  were 
removed  in  1732  to  make  room  for 
another  interment.  Stow  brought  out  the 
first  edition  of  his  “  Survey  of  London  ” 
in  a  quarto  volume  of  483  pages,  printed 
in  black  letter,  in  1598 — some  copies  bear 
the  date  “  1599  ”  ;  the  second  edition, 
enlarged  to  579  pages  quarto,  appeared  in 
1603.  To  his  Survey  he  added  an 
appendix,  being  the  account  of  London, 
then  printed  for  the  first  time,  written 
in  Latin  by  William  Fitzstephen,  the 
monk  of  Canterbury  and  Thomas 
a  Becket’s  chaplain.  Stow’s  other  works 
include  editions  of  Chaucer’s  poems,  of 
the  “  Flores  Historiarum,”  and  of 
Matthew  Paris’s  and  other  chronicles. 
His  collections  for  the  Chronicles  of 
England,  bound  in  sixty  volumes  quarto, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
testify  to  his  amazing  diligence  and 
perseverance. 

A  local  committee  is  formed 
“vfnchester?  for  promoting  the  proposed 

exploration  of  the  site  of 
Hyde  Abbey,  and  the  uncovering  of  the 
foundations  which  it  is  known  still  exist. 
The  Abbey,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Peter,'  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was 
formerly  known  as  the  New  Minster  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  Old  Minster — 
the  cathedral  built  by  Kenwald  in  the 
Vllth  century.  It  was  founded  by  King 
Alfred  the  Great  and  his  son  Edward  the 
Elder  for  a  fraternity  of  regular  canons 
under,  as  the  first  abbot,  Alfred’s  chaplain 
St.  Grimbald,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
England  from  St.  Omer.  Bishop  Ethel- 
wold  expelled  the  canons  in  favour  of 
some  Benedictine  monks,  who  in  1109 
removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  on 
the  north  side,  of  the  cathedral  to  new 
buildings  erected  in  the  Hyde  meadow 
near  the  north  wall  of  the  city.  They 
took  with  them  the  remains  of  Alfred,  his 
consort  Ealswitha,  and  their  sons  Etliel- 
ward  and  Edward  the  Elder,  and  of  others 
their  descendants.  During  the  contest 
between  Stephen  and  Mathilda  the  abbey 
was  burned  to  the  ground  with  fire-balls 
thrown  from  Wolvesey  Castle.  It  was 
rebuilt,  and  with  greater  magnificence, 
temp.  Henry  II.,  and  the  abbot  was 
summoned  to  Parliament.  Soon  after 
the  Suppression,  when  the  revenues 
amounted  to  SQol.  Is.  6d.  per  annum,  the 


buildings  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
and  in  1785  a  gaol  was  erected  upon  the 
site.  In  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
the  prison  were  discovered  a  large  number 
of  stone  coffins,  sculptured  fragments,  and 
miscellaneous  objects,  amongst  them 
being  a  stone  inscribed  •  “  Alfred  Rex 
881  ”  in  Saxon  characters.  The  ruins 
had  become  a  quarry  Tor  the  repair  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  and  other 
buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

Visitors  to  the  spring  exhi- 
’MrbEery!n'S  bition  at  Mr.  McLean’s 

Gallery  in  the  Haymarkeb 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the 
top  of  the  room  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  fine 
landscape,  “  A  Spate  in  the  Highlands,” 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1873, 
and  painted  before  the  artist  had  become 
a  mannerist.  It  is  a  fine  powerful  piece  of 
painting,  and  bears  renewed  acquaint¬ 
ance  very  well.  Among  the  other 
pictures  in  the  gallery  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  M.  Harpignies — “  An  Autumn 
Evening  ”  ;  Millais’  three-quarter  length 
of  a  young  lady  named  “  Clarissa,”  hardly 
one  of  his  best  works  ;  Israels’  “  The  Con¬ 
valescent,”  which  also  we  do  not  like 
very  much,  as  it  exhibits  the  sordid 
realism  of  poverty  without  the  glamour 
of  colour  and  treatment  which  this  artist 
at  his  best  manages  to  throw  pver  such  a 
scene ;  a  little  “  Fete  Champetre  ”  by 
Diaz,  a  kind  of  Watteau  in  a  different 
manner  ;  a  fine  though  hard  little  painting 
of  “  Sheep  in  the  Highlands  ”  by  Ver- 
boeckhoven,  and  a  very  lovely  little 
sketch  (it  is  hardly  more)  of  a  “  French 
Pastoral,”  by  Corot. 

There  are  some  fine  things 
MeSGaiJr0y°.th'S  in  Messrs.  Tooth’s  Gallery— 

notably  Henry  Moore’s 
grand  sea-piece,  “  Perfect  Weather  for  a 
Cruise.”  Then  there  is  M.  Harpignies’ 
fine  landscape  “  Chfiteau  Gaillard,” 
which.  we  recognise  also  as  an  old  friend  ; 
and  an  exceptionally  good  example  of 
Diaz  in  one  of  those  forest  scenes  in  the 
painting  of  which  he  is  almost  without  an 
equal.  Israels’  “  A  Fisherman’s  Family  ” 
illustrates  (by  contrast)  what  we  re¬ 
marked  above  as  to  the  prosaic  realism 
of  the  picture  of  “  The  Convalescent  ”  ; 
in  “  The  Fisherman’s  Family  ”  the 
poverty  is  as  evident,  but  it  is  not  thrust 
upon  one  in  its  bare  realism  ;  it  is  veiled 
by  a  fine  artistic  atmosphere.  M.  Bougue- 
reau’s  “  The  Bather  ”  shows  the  usual 
faultless  correctness  of  this  painter,  but 
is  as  deficient  as  usual  in  feeling  or  point. 
Among  other  noticeable  things  are  M.  de 
Bock’s  “A  Silent  Pool,”  a  picture  rather 
seeming  to  be  inspired  by  Diaz  ;  a  fine 
Still  Life  painting  by  M.  Vollon  ;  and  two 
or  three  of  Chevilliard’s  amusing  satirical 
studies  of  the  priesthood. 


Arbitration  Case. — An  arbitration  has  been 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  reference  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ground,  by  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 
The  arbitration  was  between  Mr.  William  G. 
Mason,  farmer.  Amisfield  Mains,  Haddington, 
and  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  price  of  ground 
at  Gillespie-street,  Edinburgh,  to  be  acquired 
by  the  School  Board  as  the  site  for  a  school. 
Mr.  Mason  claims  9,457/.  Mr.  William  Ormis- 
ton,  architect  and  surveyor,  was  sole  arbiter. 
The  witnesses  examined  for  the  claimant  in¬ 
cluded  Messrs.  A.  W.  Macnaughton,  architect ; 
J.  B.  Bennett,  surveyor;  John  Lownie, 
builder :  William  Thorbum,  builder ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Calder.  builder,  and  others :  and  for  the 
School  Board,  Mr.  T.  P.  Marwick,  architect, 
and  others. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Fine  Art  Committee  of  the  Paris  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  proposes  to  purchase  the  whole 
of  the  works  left  in  the  atelier  of  the  late  great 
sculptor,  Dalou.  This  includes  between  350' 
and  400  works  or  models  in  marble,  bronze, 
terra-cotta,  and  plaster,  many  of  which  have 
never  been  illustrated  or  published  in  any 
form.  Some  of  the  slighter  sketches  show 
extraordinary  force  and  rigour  of  conception, 
especially  those  for  the  ‘•Monument  aux 
Travailleurs  ”  which  the  artist  was  working 
on  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  collection 
which  forms  a  kind  of  summary  of  Dalou’s 
artistic  life,  can  be  secured  for  the  sum  of' 
30,000  francs  ;  and  it  is  intended  that  it  should 
find  place  in  the  Petit  Palais,  along  with  the 
works  of  Carries.  It  is  hoped  in  future  to 
render  the  Petit  Palais  a  kind  of  museum  of 
the  works  of  eminent  sculptors,  especially  of 
their  studies  and  sketches,  which  would  have 
a  great  educational  value  for  artists. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  competition 
designs  for  “  Maisons  it,  Usage  de  Petits  Loge- 
ments  Salubres  et  Economiques  ”  is  open  this 
week  in  the  Salle  des  Prev6ts  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  It  does  not  seem  to  excite  much  interest, 
judging  from  the  small  attendance  of  visitors, 
nor  has  it  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  been 
noticed  in  any  of  the  Paris  papers.  There  are 
127  “  projets,”  making  up  in  all  some  eight  or 
nine  hundred  drawings ;  the  plans  and  eleva¬ 
tions  are  in  most  cases  to  l-16th  in.  scale. 
The  elevations,  except  in  two  or  three  cases, 
are  very  uninteresting— the  usual  style  of  cheap- 
looking  stone  or  brick  six-story  houses ;  and 
those  with  any  pretention  to  design  or  originality 
would  turn  out  too  costly  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  little  that  is  new  or  original  in  any  ot  the 
plans.  In  most  cases  four  “logements”  on 
each  floor  have  access  from  a  common  staircase 
rising  irom  the  basement  to  the  sixth  floor. 
The  accommodation  consists  generally  of  a 
kitchen  and  one  large  or  two  small  bedrooms, 
with  a  water-closet  near  the  entrance ;  one  or 
two  plans  show  a  common  working-room  or 
atelier  for  several  “  logements.”  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  general  block  plan  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  attention  with 
most  of  the  competitors;  and  some  of  these 
plans  are  ingenious.  The  ulot  of  ground  chosen 
is  a  triangular  piece  wjth  a  surface  area  of 
5.030  sq.  metres,  bounded  by  the  Rue  du 
Prague,  Rue  Theophile  Roussel,  and  Rue 
Charles  Baudelaire.  Among  the  designs  which 
are  most  worth  attention  is  that  signed  “  Pour 
le  Peuple,”  excellently  arranged  in  regard  to  the 
general  block  plan  and  with  a  very  attractive 
set  of  elevations ;  the  planning  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  separate  dwellings  is,  however, 
not  so  good.  “  Air  et  Lumiere  is  an  excellent 
scheme  taken  as  a  whole.  “  Confort  shows 
a  very  practical  scheme,  and  both  the  general 
arrangement  of  plan  and  the  style  of  the  dera¬ 
tions  suggest  the  hand  of  an  English  colls- 
borateur.  There  are  a  few  very  ugly  schemes 
of  construction  in  beton  arme ;  and  one  com¬ 
petitor,  whose  drawings  are  certainly  influenced 
by  a  beton  arme  construction,  proposes  to  erect- 
his  six-story  buildings  on  pillars  forming  a 
covered  way,  “genre  Rue  de  Rivoli,  around 
the  whole  plot.  .  .  , 

The  Municipal  Council  have  commissioned 
from  M.  Pierre  Roche,  a  sculptor  who  has  made 
a,  special  study  of  this  class  of  work,  a  decorative 
fountain  including  a  statue  of  a  y ounf  F 
symbolical  of  Spring.  It  is  to  be  executed  « 
bronze,  on  a  peclestal  of  stone  decorated 
gilded  bronze  and  enamels.  The  " 
probably  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
garden  court  of  the  Petit  Pal*1*- 

The  new  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  Art, X. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  presided  a  few  da v  g 
at  the  opening  of  tile /' Salon  *»Mp™ 
dants,”  whose  eccentric  PrtKluc*  .vatorirs 
numerous  than  eyer,  fill tte  'WOjSl)  m‘tl|W 
on  the  Cours  la  Rome.  The  4.M  P*“” 
include  audacities  in  colour  and  “  KJJ 
which  at  all  events  serve  to  am« ^ 
but  which,  with  the  exception  o 
by  good  men,  are  out  of  the  range  of  serious 

criticism.  .  new 

A  very  different  exhibition  that  oj  ^ 
“  Societd  des  Peintres  et  ScuM'J'r. • ,  „  ,he 

seen  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  '  trait,‘bi„l- 
works  exhibited  is  n  rema'1 AbooP 
of  Rodin  by  the  late  M.  ""““"“t-rf  the 
the  pic  tures  may  be  the  on*"’ 

“  Nuit  en  Correze  by  Mr.  Th  of 

works  of  M.  Le  Sidancr,  the  ou0her  do 
Segovia”  by  M.  Cottet.  and  the  tone* 
Soleil  ”  by  M.  Rene  Menard. 
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v  Beaumetz  has  adopted  a  new  regulation 
•  Lard  to  the  valuable  Gobelins  tapestries 
jif  belong  to  the  Garde  Meuble  Xationale, 
,,7«hirh  have  been  lent  out  over  and  over 
aeain  for  official  /dies,  etc.,  to  the  great  danger 
3  serious  injury  to  them.  These  valuable 
1,1,  are  now  to  be  classed  among  the  Monu- 
ments  Historiques,”  with  the  result  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  removed  from  their  place, 
and  will  be  preserved  and  repaired  when 
necessary  at'  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

There  is  talk  of  erecting  in  the  Champs 
Elvsees  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  great 
modern  French  landscape-painters.  This  is 
slfo  an  idea  of  the  new  Under-Secretary  for 
jk’t,  who  has  applied  to  the  Municipality  to 
furnish  a  site  and  to  be  responsible  for  half 
the  cost  ot  the  proposed  monument.  The  best 
site  would  be  the  long  stretch  of  lawn  which 
extends  parallel  to  the  river  between  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  the  Avenue  d’Antin. 
The  monument  by  M.  Mercie  to  the  memory 
of  Armand  Silvestre,  the  poet,  is  to  be  erected 
there;  and  a  series  of  such  monuments,  disposed 
as  in  the  Avenue  de  l’Observatoire,  would  have 
a  fine  effect  without  giving  that  appearance  of 
a  Xeeropolis  which  is  suggested  by  the  scattered 
monuments  of  the  Parc  Monceau.  The  difficulty 
will  be  to  agree  on  the  list  of  painters  whose 
names  are  to  be  commemorated  on  the  monu¬ 
ment.  About  Diaz,  Dupre,  Daubigny,  and 
Corot,  for  example,  there  will  be  no  question ; 
but  would  it  be  just  to  forget  the  landscape- 
painters  of  the  last  century,  such  as  Joseph 
Yernet  and  others  ?  Nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  who 
are  to  be  considered  as  included  among  land¬ 
scape-painters  properly  so  called.  There  were 
some  animal  painters,  such  as  Troyon,  who 
were  undoubtedly  also  great  landscape-painters ; 
and  the  sea-painters  would  have  also  a  right 
to  their  share  in  the  honours. 

The  “  Vieux  Paris  ”  Committee  has  rendered 
a  new  service  to  art  in  obtaining  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Hdpital 
Laennec,  Rue  de  Sevres,  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  L’ Assistance  Publique  had  condemned 
for  demolition,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
falling  to  ruins.  The  Committee  in  question, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  dilapidation  of 
the  building— more  apparent  than  real — was 
the  result  of  neglect,  and  as  they  have  drawn 
up  a  statement  of  the  necessary  repairs  which 
involves  no  very  serious  expenditure,  it  is 
probable  that  the  authorities  will  undertake 
to  keep  up  this  building,  interesting  not  only 
for  its  own  sake  but  because  it  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  great  financial  minister  Turgot. 

At  St.  Cloud  some  necessary  works  have  been 
undertaken,  under  the  advice  of  M.  Moyaux, 
Inspecteur-General  de  l’Architecture,  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  terrace  on  the  river  side  of  the 
palace,  the  clay  foundation  of  which  has  shown 
signs  of  slipping  towards  the  river.  The  work 
was  carried  out  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  )L  Leelerq.  As  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  underpin,  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls  of  the  terrace  have  been  connected  , 
by  ties  to  the  ancient  foundation  walls  of  the 
viateau,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  slipping 
further. 

At  the  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  M.  Denys 
Fuech  has  been  elected,  by  19  votes  out  of  34, 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Ernest  Barrias. 

fhe  Academie  have  classed  the  principal 
competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  architec¬ 
ture  m  the  following  order  of  merit : — M.  Bonnet, 
pupil  of  MM.  Daumet  and  Esquie  ;  M.  Boussois, 
pupil  of  M,  Pascal ;  M.  Etrard,  pupil  of  MM. 
Daumet  and  Esqui6 ;  M.  Grisola,  pupil  of 


AHCHUEcruRAr.  ^  Association  Camera  a 

cld,g  Cltjb.— The  club  have  arranged 
taster  excursion,  starting  from  Paddington 
A10  R  on  Thursday, 
iP.  „  Cyclists  leave  Hyde  Park-corner  at 
(fill  a  Hereford  will  be  the  headquarters 
A  tIo!el  •  and  L"  places  to  be  visited 
K  if™  "KlMc  Leominster,  Ludlow,  Led- 
Malvern.  Worcester.  Ross,  Abbey  Dore,  etc. 
class  iT‘?'JGf;010,!IciL  Pm'D  Cuss.— This 
beam,  ;  d,i0tcc  -b-Tr  Profc®s°r  Seeley,  F.R.S., 
,7  L“  J  wth  J°ars  season  on  Satur- 
at  A  291  wlSl  a  vlsit  to  ‘Lo  North  Downs 
t  Bet  hwer  h.  The  field  class,  which  is  car- 
r™L°  Ee?ttnu?us  y  ‘he  Saturday  after- 
tical  .^une-  ,and  July,  affords  prac- 

from  S,'ng  J,n  geolog-v  by  studying  direct 
SLSUref  2le  sti;ucture  and  modes  of 
Thame'?, rocks  111  the  basi»  of  the 
ticula?  fJj^ent  country.  Further  par- 

Mr  T  rea v  ke.  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Chelsea, \\yarvlS>  RG'S”  St'  Mark’s  College! 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  at  No.  19,  Conduit-street, 
W.,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  in  the  chair. 

Deceased  Members. 

Mr.  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary,  said  he  had  to 
announce  the  decease  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  who 
was  elected  in  1856  and  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  retired  Fellows  in  1900.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  in  the  room  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Waller  in  connexion  with  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  It  was  proposed  to  publish  a  short 
memoir,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree 
that  a  vote  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  the  relatives 
of  their  deceased  member.  He  had  also  to 
record  the  decease  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  Associate, 
Medallist  of  the  Institute  in  1845.  Mr.  Charles 
Hadfield,  of  Sheffield,  had  promised  to  write  a 
memoir  of  their  venerable  colleague,  and  it  would 
be  most  interesting  to  hear  something  of  a 
man  who  practised  architecture  sixty  years  ago. 
He  took  it  they  would  agree  in  a  letter  of  sym¬ 
pathy  being  sent  to  the  relatives. 

The  Planning  of  Cities  and  Public  Spaces. 

Papers  on  “  The  Planning  of  Cities  and  Public 
Spaces  ”  were  then  read  by  Mr.  John  W.  Simp¬ 
son  and  Professor  Beresford  Pite. 

Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  after  a  reference  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject  and  an  expression 
of  his  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Herr  Stiibben, 
of  Cologne,  and  Herr  Camillo  Sitte,  of  Vienna, 
remarked  that  the  artistic  side  of  city  planning 
had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  England  ; 
our  authorities,  he  supposed,  did  not  even  realise 
its  existence.  The  laying  out,  of  new  streets  and 
roads  is  nowadays  looked  upon  as  purely 
technical  engineering.  It  was  not  thus  that 
the  cities  were  created  which  are  still  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
Greeks  in  the  Acropolis,  the  Romans  in  the 
Forum,  have  given  11s  a  model  for  all  time  of  the 
way  to  concentrate  the  forces  at  our  disposal 
for  the  beautifying  of  a  city.  Contrast  the 
effect  of  such  spaces,  enclosed  by  splendid 
edifices  and  adorned  with  countless  master¬ 
pieces  of  plastic  and  architectural  art,  with  the 
forlorn  bronze  figure  stranded  on  its  pedestal 
amid  a  tearing  stream  of  traffic  which  represents 
the  modern  idea  of  a  public  monument.  The 
“  place  ”  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  times, 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  antique  Forum, 
has  been  entirely  ignored  in  our  modern  city 
plans.  Granted  that  modern  conditions  render 
the  “  place  ”  no  longer  necessary  as  a  common 
centre  of  exchange  and  commerce,  yet  we  may 
do  well  to  examine  our  fathers’  work  and  save 
of  the  artistic  heritage  what  may  be  adapted  to 
our  circumstances.  Exhibiting  on  the  screen 
plans  of  various  ancient  “  places  ”  in  Italian, 
German,  and  Flemish  cities,  the  author  brought 
out  that,  despite  their  apparently  aimless  ir¬ 
regularity,  they  were  in  reality  constructed  upon 
definite  principles.  With  a  city  we  must  hus¬ 
band  our  resources  if  we  are  to  obtain  an  artistic 
whole.  If  we  scatter  indiscriminately  the 
material  which  makes  for  beauty  (and  for  our 
purpose  this  material  is  represented  by  the 
public  buildings  and  monuments)  it  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  general  mass,  and  fail  of  its 
full  effect.  In  the  ancient  “  places  ”  the  statues, 
fountains,  and  other  monuments  were  placed, 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  but  at  the  sides. 
Fountains  naturally  should  be  placed  beside  the 
beaten  trackway.  As  Donatello’s  statue  of 
Gattemala  and  the  little  column  stand  at  the 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  so  the  obelisks  and  statues  of  the 
Pharaohs  rose  beside  the  doors  of  the  temples. 
The  ancient  churches  in  Italy  were  most  often 
engaged  on  one  or  more  sides  with  other 
buildings,  and  the  author  gave  several  illustra¬ 
tions  to  show  how  this  tended  to  produce  those 
groups  of  open  places  which  give  such  charm 
to  the  buildings.  The  enclosing  of  the  old 
public  “  place  ”  was  an  important  feature  and  a 
principal  element  of  its  charm.  No  mere  open 
space  between  streets  will  give  it— -the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  unbroken  frame  of  buildings  is 
essential.  The  author’s  illustrations  made 
evident  two  leading  principles.  First,  the 
monuments  being  placed  at  the  sides,  the 
centre  of  the  square  is  left  free,  and  the  space  is 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  frame  of  buildings. 
Next,  the  “  place  ”  must  be  proportionate  in 
size  and  shape  to  the  buildings  to  which  it  is  to 
give  value.  Generally  speaking,  the  space  m 
front  of  a  church  or  other  vertical  composition 
will  be  found  to  be  deep,  while  that  before  a 
town  hall  or  other  building  whose  characteristic 


is  length  is  usually  wide.  The  irregular  plan  cf 
ancient  “  places,”  though  not  in  accordance 
w-ith  our  modern  ideas  of  “  symmetry,”  do  not 
distress  us  in  execution — they  appear  natural. 
The  builders  did  not  trouble  about  theoretical 
symmetry,  but  they  realised  in  practice  what 
actually  caught  the  eye.  The  author  directed 
special  attention  to  the  Signoria  at  Florence — 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  most 
remarkable  square  in  the  world.  Its  form  and 
size,  the  disposition  of  its  monuments  and 
buildings,  the  way  in  which  the  streets  deliver 
into  it,  are  all  admirably  studied.  No  effort  is 
apparent,  and  the  superb  composition  is  ad¬ 
mired  without  disturbing  thoughts  as  to  the 
causes  of  its  beauty.  Again,  the  plans  of  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco  and  the  Piazzetta  at  Venice 
exemplify  with  the  most  refined  art, the  principle 
deduced  as  to  the  placing  of  monuments,  the 
freedom  of  the  central  space,  the  enclosed  frame, 
the  absence  of  geometrical  regularity,  and  the 
value  given  to  squares  by  their  combination 
with  others  of  varying  form  and  size.  Passing 
on  to  street  planning,  the  author  referred  to  the 
theoretical  systems,  rectangular,  radiating, 
or  triangular,  as  being  one  and  all  devoid  of 
artistic  interest ;  nor  did  such  a  consideration 
enter  the  minds  of  the  engineers  who  designed 
them.  They  had  failed  even  to  solve  satis¬ 
factorily  the  practical  problem  of  constructing 
the  shortest  route  between  any  two  points  so 
as  to  save  time  in  transit.  In  ancient  towns 
nearly  all  side  streets  entered  main  thorough¬ 
fares  at  right  angles.  In  the  modern  triangu¬ 
lated  and  radiated  schemes  acute  angles  were 
inevitable.  Again,  the  ancients  avoided  as 
far  as  they  could  the  delivery  of  several  arteries 
of  traffic  at  the  same  point.  This  principle  was 
now  quite  neglected.  Considering  that  the 
chief  object  of  modern  street  planning  is  to  save 
time  in  getting  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
not  merely  to  construct  the  geometrically 
shortest  routes  between  them,  the  author  turned 
to  the  streets  of  Bruges  and  the  XIVth  century 
in  search  of  guiding  principles,  illustrating  his 
points  by  the  aid  of  diagrams.  In  the  whole  of 
Bruges  there  is  hardly  a  street  which  formed  an 
acute  angle  with  another,  nor  a  crossing  of 
more  than  one  street  with  one  other.  Where  a 
street  approached  another  obliquely,  or 
threatened  a  complicated  intersection,  its  line 
would  be  curved  so  as  to  avoid  acute  angles  and 
confusion.  Again,  the  principle  of  framing  the 
view  by  enclosing  it  and  preventing  distracting 
perspective  is  carried  out  with  as  delicate  an 
art  in  the  plans  of  ancient  streets  as  in  those  of 
open  “  places.”  The  more  limited  the  im¬ 
pression  the  more  complete  is  its  effect  was 
the  sound  axiom  of  art  which,  consciously  or 
by  tradition,  guided  the  old  street  builders. 
There  is  no  reason,  either  practical  or  artistic, 
why  our  streets  should  have  monotonous  parallel 
sides.  The  author  took  as  an  example  ?the 
characteristic  little  “  Rue  de  St.  Armand  at 
Bruges.  Not  only  is  such  a  varying  line  pictur¬ 
esque  and  advantageous  to  the  buildings,  but 
it  affords  exactly  those  spaces  for  the  cab-stands, 
telephone,  and  fire-escape  kiosks  and  other 
constantly  increasing  requirements  which  are 
difficult  to  provide  for  and  cause  obstructions 
in  uniformly  regular  streets.  Violent  bends  are 
not  necessary  ;  a  slight  curvature  or  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  axis  line  will  produce  the  happiest 
effects.  The  concave  line  of  frontage  is  the 
most  valuable  in  improving  the  appearance  of  a 
street,  and  it  should  be  broken  as  little  as  need 
be.  In  conclusion  the  author  asked,  Is  it 
hopeless  to  suppose  that  in  time  our  authorities 
may  perceive  that  mere  pulling  down,  aligning, 
and  widening  of  streets  will  never  meet  our 
traffic  requirements,  and  that  what  is  needed 
is  artistic  and  considered  planning  ?  lo  the 
Institute  students  especially  he  commended 
this  problem.  Let  them  not  be  content  to 
continue  by  mere  tradition  the  measurement  and 
study  of  the  individual  building  and  its  details, 
important  though  these  be.  There  lies  a  rich 
reward  for  those  who  will  consider  the  com¬ 
bination,  construction,  and  grouping  by  which 
effect  is  gained  ;  and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  Prize  Committee  might 
perhaps  judiciously  stimulate  synthetic  as  well 
as  analytic  investigations.  , .  , 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  took  for  his  subject 
the  planning  of  the  streets  and  public  spaces 
of  London.  It  must  be  manifest,  he  said  that 
counsels  of  perfection  which  originated  and 
governed  the  planning  of  an  architects  Utopia 
or  of  a  garden  city  changed  in  value  when 
the  case  was  altered  to  the  grim  actuality  of  a 
ihodern  city.  Upon  the  superior  commercial 
value  of  well-designed  wide  streets  and  grand 
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public  spaces,  compared  with  ill-arranged  and 
ineffective  ones,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  recent  development  of  municipal  organisa¬ 
tions  would  develop  local  interest  in  the  larger 
aspects  of  street  architecture  and  stimulate 
emulation  between  the  boroughs.  London 
was  dotted  over  with  picturesque  elements 
which  might  be  crystallised  into  characteristic 
and  pleasing  groups  and  arrangements.  The 
author  recalled  typical  centres  of  concentration 
of  traffic  and  buildings  which  had  each  a 
character  only  definable  by  its  local  London 
name — e.g..  Tower-hill,  with  its  history,  its 
artistic  charm  and  dignity,  its  large  freedom 
of  space  and  openness  to  the  river  ;  Smith  field, 
with  its  splendidly  characteristic  markets, 
its  ancient  priory  and  great  hospital,  and  the 
mysteriousness  of  its  subterranean  roadway ; 
King’s  Cross,  with  its  railway  termini  and  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  the  ragged  landscape  of  the  Euston- 
road ;  Whitechapel,  with  its  old  haymarket 
width,  the  shambles,  and  picturesquely  situated 
church ;  St.  George’ s-circus,  finely  planned 
and  occupying  the  natural  centre  of  London, 
with  the  noble  Bethlehem  Hospital  beautifully 
placed  near  by ;  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
Camberwell-green,  Kennington-gate,  and  the 
site  of  the  new  Lambeth  Town  Hall  at  Brixton, 
were  further  examples  to  show  that  each  district 
of  London  had  opportunities  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  public  places  and  thorough¬ 
fares  which  were  not  far  to  seek  for  the  exercise 
of  local  patriotism.  The  author  pressed  home 
to  his  audience  the  value  of  the  latent  and 
inherent  qualities  of  London’s  local  landscapes. 
Owing  to  the  general  lack  of  artificiality  or  of 
a  formal  arrangement  of  the  many  features  of 
interest  in  London  street  architecture  a 
character  had  been  created  which  had  artistic 
value,  and,  generally  speaking,  London  was  in 
no  need  of  the  services  of  a  Baron  Haussmann 
to  straighten  her  out.  A  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  elements  of  the  city’s  landscapes 
would  lead  to  that  wise  appreciation  of  liberty 
and  of  practicability  which  would  not  only  save 
us  from  the  personal  annoyance  of  cherishing 
unattainable  ideals,  but  would  enable  us  to 
advise  local  authorities  as  to  the  conservation 
of  those  elements  of  interest  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  which  were  valuable.  But  the  interest  of 
London’s  planning  and  the  laying-out  of  her 
public  spaces  was  not  only  that  of  the  smaller 
centres.  Quoting  Turner’s  remark  that  London 
without  St.  Paul’s  would  not  be  London,  the 
author  attributed  not  a  little  of  the  Englishman’s 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  sufficiency  of  his 
citizenship  to  the  situation  of  the  Cathedral 
upon  the  outer  sweep  of  the  great  river  bend 
which  revealed  it  to  all  who  entered  by  the  great 
waterway.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  laying-out 
and  planning  of  the  city  depended  upon  the 
sweep  of  the  curves  with  which  the  river  passed 
through  London  from  the  Palace  of  Greenwich 
to  that  of  Fulham,  and  thus  controlled  the 
direction  of  the  main  thoroughfares  on  both 
banks  from  east  to  west,  Englishmen  were 
scarcely  yet  alive  to  the  imperial  grandeur  of 
the  Thames  embankments,  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  any  scheme  of  avenues  or 
streets  that  the  world  at  present  held.  Public 
buildings  and  national  monuments  could  be 
more  splendidly  placed  upon  the  banks  of  a 
broad  river  than  on  any  other  class  of  site, 
and  London,  without  the  enormous  expense  of 
forming  new  roadways  and  clearing  thickly 
occupied  areas  for  the  purpose,  was  in  possession 
upon  the  Thames  of  a  series  of  situations  for 
grand  buildings  which  should  awaken  the  public 
conscience  to  the  existence  of  the  delights 
architecture  had  the  power  to  reveal.  Speaking 
of  the  bridges  of  London  the  author  said  that 
the  two  distinct  aspects  of  a  bridge  design 
were,  first,  that  of  its  width,  proportion,  and 
aradient  as  a  thoroughfare  viewed  from  above  ; 
secondly,  that  of  its  elevation  viewed  from 
below.  When  the  necessary  new  bridge  at  the 
Temple  appeared,  may  it  be  as  fine  as  West¬ 
minster  from  above  and  as  beautiful  as  Waterloo 
from  beneath  !  It  would  occupy  a  majestic 
site  in  the  grand  curve  of  the  Embankment,  so 
that  its  perspective  would  grow  and  radiate  as 
it  was  approached,  and  with  Somerset  House 
between  it  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  great 
Embankment  below,  a  subject  would  be  created 
not  unworthy  of  some  new  English  Piranesi. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  fashion  for  bringing 
steam  railways  into  cities  would  soon  be  over, 
and  that  invisible  tubes  would  supply  all  the 
needs  of  rapid  urban  locomotion,  while  proper 
masonry  bridges  would  replace  the  temporary 
and  rusted-out  toys  of  a  past  century  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  now  triumphant  autocar 


across  the  Thames.  It  was  too  late  to  lament 
the  presence  of  the  Thames  railway  bridges; 
but  how  fine  a  series  of  the  termini  of  the  three 
great  southern  lines,  such  as  those  which  lay  on 
the  north  of  Euston  and  Marylebone  roads, 
would  have  been  on  the  opposite  bank,  each 
approached  by  a  fine  passenger  bridge  from  the 
city  shore.  What  a  saving  of  time  in  locomo¬ 
tion,  the  railway  managers  being  saved  the 
problems  of  bridge  crossing.  What  a  saving  to 
the  companies  in  the  cost  of  city  sites  for  the 
termini  would  not  this  reform  have  affected  ; 
and,  above  all,  what  an  addition  of  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  and  beauty  to  the  river  in 
place  of  the  marring  the  railways  had  effected  ! 
Referring  to  Regent-street,  the  author  said  that 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  course  of  nearly  a 
century  should  make  inroads  upon  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  any  human  scheme  ;  and  it  was 
fruitless  to  deplore  the  necessary  alterations 
which  renewed  the  face  of  progressive  cities 
periodically.  Regent -street,  however,  had  a 
special  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
for  it  was  such.  Its  characteristic  was  har¬ 
monious  completeness,  with  a  sustained  variety 
in  its  consistency  which  was  doubtless  the  un¬ 
explained  secret  of  its  pleasantness.  The  whole 
street  had  been  laid  out  and  built  with  a  regal 
sense  of  dignified  discipline,  and  it  remained  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  It  was,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  latterly  rebuilding 
had  been  permitted  to  take  place,  just  as  if  the 
street  had  no  harmony  to  be  broken  or  special 
character  of  its  own.  Architects  could  not  for¬ 
get  the  charm  of  the  portico  of  Hanover  Chapel, 
one  of  the  rare  but  perfect  works  of  Professor 
Cockerell,  which  so  happily  and  innocently 
projected  over  the  footway,  supported  •  by 
graceful  towers  at  the  curved  approach  to 
Regent  Circus.  Nor  could  they  but  regard  the 
reasons  urged  for  its  removal  as  being  entirely 
insufficient,  or  find  solace  for  their  grief  in 
the  contrast  to  all  its  architectural  virtues 
which  now  vauntingly  occupied  its  site.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  street  the  harmony  had 
been  rudely  disturbed  as  to  architecture  and 
scale  by  two  modern  intrusions  which  it  was 
only  necessary  to  characterise  as  extraordinary 
instances  of  the  blindness  of  responsible 
authority  to  artistic  facts.  In  view  of  the 
enormous  labour  and  extent  of  the  inception 
and  accomplishment  of  the  design  of  Regent- 
street,  and  of  its  value  to  London  as  a  whole, 
it  was  not  in  sober  truth  too  much  to  ask 
what  reasons  avail  for  not  undertaking  the 
modification  and  reconstruction  of  the 
recent  monstrosities.  Indeed,  some  com¬ 
plete  design  for  preserving  the  proportions 
and  character  of  the  whole  of  this  fine  thorough¬ 
fare  needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  in  order  that  the 
inevitable  effects  of  the  now  shortening  tenures 
under  the  original  leases  in  rebuilding  may  be 
met  without  reducing  the  street  to  such  a 
wreck  of  its  former  self  as  has  been  achieved  at 
Piccadilly-circus.  The  lower  portion  of  Regent- 
street  and  Waterloo- place  itself  were  in  some 
danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  partial  rebuildings 
without  unity  of  treatment  as  to  proportion. 
Londoners  had  expended  some  Philistinic  wit 
upon  the  Crimea  Memorial,  but  no  one  could 
deny  the  fineness  of  its  monumental  scale  and 
the  "harmonious  but  quiet  dignity  of  Waterloo- 
nlace  itself.  Was  this  also  to  be  sacrificed  ? 
In  the  removal  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Regent- 
street  had  been  deprived  of  another  refined 
and  interesting  front  which  had  been  placed 
with  full  regard  for  the  buildings  opposite  and 
the  oroportions  of  the  adjoining  blocks.  What 
would  follow  on  its  site  ?  Piccadilly-circus  the 
author  referred  to  as  a  painful  example  of  how 
in  decadent  times  the  primeval  disregard  of 
order  reasserted  itself.  The  revelation  of  the 
latter  art  of  t'he  XIXth  century  comprised  by 
the  Pavilion  and  the  vista  of  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  enshrining  as  a  jewel  in  a  swine’s  snout 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  fountain,  and  by  the  comedy 
granite  dome  of  the  Strand  Board  of  Works’ 
convenience,  presented  altogether  a  contrast  to 
the  Quadrant,  the  County  Fire  Office,  and  the 
remains  of  the  design  of  the  Circus  that  cried 
aloud  for  remedy.  This  absurd  accumulation 
of  mistakes  should  be  courageously  handled 
and  removed.  The  fear  of  traffic  and  the  false 
economy  in  laying  out  Shaftesbury-avenue  and 
the  resulting  sites  had  spoilt  Piccadilly-circus 
and  dismembered  Regent-street,  but  there  were 
capabilities  in  the  ruins  for  renewing  something 
of  the  completeness  of  scheme  which  had  been 
lost,  and  of  providing  a  fine  public  space  there 
of  which  we  need  no  longer  be  grievously 
ashamed.  Whitehall  and  Parliament-square 
were  decidedly  growing  in  architectural  interest 


and  picturesque  beauty.  The  placing  of  great 
formal  buildings  upon  a  widt«2  thoroughfare 
having  a  slight  general  curve  and  asome  variation 
in  width  was  producing  in  thert  former  some 
charming  effects  ;  while  the  interest  of  the 
Abbey  flank,  the  Houses  of  Parlia.|ment.  and  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  so  valuable  a  foil  to  its 
neighbours,  increased  by  contrast  with  the 
very  different  buildings  at  the  northern  side, 
and  there  was  still  a  frontage  waiting  for  some 
able  designer  to  treat  it  worthily  \  Before  the* 
western  side  behind  the  Canning  Statue. 
The  placing  of  the  finer  classical  buildings  that. 
London  possessed  upon  informal  and  somewhat 
random  surroundings  was  worthy  of  remark. 
St.  Paul’s  would  not  gain  by  removal  from  the 
wonderful  piling  up  of  buildings  and  spires 
which  grouped  with  it  on  its  approach  from 
Fleet-street  through  Ludgate-circus,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  without  its  pell-mell  of 
omnibuses  and  the  accidental  appearance  of 
the  Mansion  House  or  shy  retirement  of  the 
Bank  into  the  background  would  not  be  in 
London  at  all.  The  success  and  character  of 
London  street  planning  would  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  provision  of  a  fine  building  upon  a  site 
and  in  surroundings  that  were  not  architecturally 
ideal,  the  natural  tendency  to  picturesqueness 
in  a  crowded  city  making  amends  by  artistic 
accidents  for  the  lack  of  rule  and  restriction 
required  in  the  surroundings.  At  South 

Kensington  a  whole  modern  estate  of  great  and 
co3tly  buildings  had  recently  sprung  up  on  roads 
of  magnificent  width,  without  any  such  totality 
of  effect  as  could  without  much  difficulty  have 
been  obtained  with  the  gardens  on  the  north, 
Cromwell-road  on  the  south,  and  Queen's  and 
Prince’s  gates  west  and  east.  The  buildings 
include  the  costly  and  wonderful  Albert 
Memorial,  the  Albert  Hall,  Imperial  Institute, 
Natural  History  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums — which  are  of  the  first  magnitude— 
and  the  two  Colleges  of  Science,  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  the  College  of  Music,  and 
others  were  of  impressive  size.  The  estate, 
however,  had  been  futilely  subdivided  by  two 
cross  roads,  practically  accommodating  only 
two  buildings  apiece,  and  the  rest  were  left  to 
the  outskirts  facing  the  surrounding  stucco 
mansions.  No  earthly  view  of  this  fine  accu¬ 
mulation  of  first-rate  modem  buildings  was 
practicable.  Turning  eastwards  to  the  Strand* 
one  found  a  great  problem  courageously  hand  ed 
and  originated,  but  waiting  for  its  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  builders.  Could  a  street  of  such 
a  width  as  100  ft,  be  fine  if  the  sites  and  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  character  and  scale  with  it. 
breadth  on  one  side,  of  the  street  only  7 
difficulties  would  vanish  if  the  providence 
proportions  from  Regent-street  were  adopted 
here,  and  the  scale  would  give  value,  not  only 
to  the  two  lovely  churches  and  toSomemt 
House,  but  a  healthy  freedom  for  light  and  a 
in  a  central  block  of  London  atmosphere.  IJJ 

author  concluded  that  the  cons.c  era  ion  of  ^ 

subject  before  them  led  them  naturally  to  I°J 
to  the  exercise  of  authority  as  neceK . 
streets  and  public  spaces  laid  out  on  formaland 
symmetrical  principles  for  the  P^va‘mnrf 
the  character  of  the  whole,  and  for  t  pre 
of  self-assertive  individualism  to 
of  general  amenity.  Such  authority  could 
most  readily  afforded  by  the  Co  Lt  tur&j 
probably  acting  through  an  arcffitec  .  « 
committee  of  advice,  whose  ju  g  ,  the 
allowed  to  decide  upon  the  ^ 

public  interest  demanded  »">'  o( 
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thoroughfares  that  hjdJjM  *  Institute, 
was  expensive  and  difficult  .  lhe 
he  hoped,  would  throw  no  difficulty  nPrf 
of  measures  which  must  «<  “ jj  wou]d  Mi 
public  amenity  and  healtV.'  0f  property 
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connected  with  frontage  line  i/>ndon 
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Mr.  Freeman.  K.C.,  Jg  he  conld 
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and  delightful  task  -he  went  into 
5 recalled  names  which  in  themselves 
,,he  pleasant  days  they  had  spent 

*  J  “  Professor  Pita,  however,  had  a 

*  !  icult  task,  and  he  had  taken  them  on  a 
I  BMb  conducted  tour  from  Westbonrne- 
I  E  Oxford  and  Uambridge-temme,  to 

EitKhnpel,  Soho,  and  Poplar,  and  he  (the 
Slcongratnlated  him  on  the  hopeful  view 
ta  had  taken  in  his  last  few  sentences,  and  he 
82  to  think  that  after  all  they  lived  m  a 
2,  which  was  not  so  bad  as  they  were  so  often 
Tl0  believe.  He  thought  Professor  Pite 
“  in  one  thing.  Mr.  Simpson  showed 
rm  some  beautiful  pictures,  but  Professor 
abstained  from  doing  that,  hloquence 
ms  a  far  more  dazzling  method  on  such 
occasions  than  the  sheet,  and  he  rather  fancied 
lhat  if  views  of  some  of  the  places  referred 
,o  had  been  given  Professor  Pite’s  eloquence 
would  have  trembled  on  his  lips.  He  did, 

I  however,  entirely  agree  with  one  thing  which 
I  pjofessor  Pite  said— and  thought  they  did  . 
I  not  make  enough  of  it— and  it  was  that 
London  had  an  advantage  which  no  other 
city  in  the  world  had  in  a  comparative  degree 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  river  which  flowed 
I  through  it.  If  he  was  showing  a  foreigner 
London  he  would  take  him  on  a  steamer  from 
I  Westminster  Bridge  and  point  out  the  buildings 
as  they  went  along,  and  he  believed  the  foreigner 
would  be  impressed.  The  papers  seemed  to 
him  to  deal  with  two  questions.  First,  how 
were  they  to  regulate  individual  buildings ; 
and,  secondly,  how  were  they  to  regulate  the 
streets.  They  were  not  the  same  thing  at  all. 
They  might  have  a  street  of  the  most  excellent 
proportion,  but  it  might  be  entirely  destroyed 
if  something  was  put  up  which  was  incongruous 
with  its  surroundings.  They  would  all  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  observation  as  to  the  alterations 
taking  place  in  the  Quadrant,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  lamentable  things  which  had  taken 
place  in  modern  times.  But  how  were  they  to 
prevent  it  ?  It  could  be  done  only  in  one  or  two 
ways,  Either  all  property  would  have  to  be 
State  property,  which  even  in  these  days  was 
an  Utopian  idea,  or  they  would  have  to  have 
such  building  regulations  as  to  compel  people 
to  keep  their  buildings  to  decent  heights.  They 
could  not  do  more'  than  that.  They  could 
not  possibly  prescribe  what  the  design  of  all 
new  buildings  should  be,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
desirable  thing  if  they  could  do  it.  He  supposed 
that  nowadays  the  first  thing  which  came  upon 
anybody  laying  out  streets  was  the  desirability 
of  getting  rapid  access,  and  that  most  detestable 
of  modern  institutions,  the  tramway,  was 
largely  responsible  for  that  idea.  Wherever 
there  was  a  tramway  there  came  the  question 
of  widening  the  street,  and  the  taking  off  of 
corners,  and  making  everything  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  which  was  one  of  the  most  depress¬ 
ing  things  in  the  world.  Another  matter 
which  had  been  mentioned  was  the  bridges, 
and  in  connexion  with  them,  again,  what  were 
they  to  do  ?  Who  were  responsible  tor  allow¬ 
ing  these  bridges  ?  Ultimately  Parliament  was 
responsible,  because  every  railway  company 
had  to  go  before  Parliament,  and  if  nobody 
took  the  trouble  to  oppose  the  Bill  it  went 
through.  When  the  Charing-cross  railway 
bridge  was  once  before  Parliament  he  ventured, 
on  liehalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
to  suggest  that  the  railway  company  should 
spend  more  money  and  make  it  a  decent  and 
ornamental  structure.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  seemed  puzzled  with  what  he  was 
talking  about,  and  at  last  he  said,  “Are  you  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  go  into  an  esthetic  quest  ion  ?  ”  He  said 
he  was,  and  the  Chairman  replied,  “  We  need 
not  go  further  ;  let  us  go  on  to  the  next  busi¬ 
ness.”  Well,  that  was  not  encouraging.  He 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  something  in  the  railway  mind  which  was 
incapable  of  understanding  what  a  bridge  should 
be.  Sometime  ago  he  was  acting  for  a  railway 
company,  and  they  proposed  to  go  through  a 
park  in  which  there  was  a  beautiful  drive  to 
the  owner’s  house.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
people  who  were  acting  for  the  owner,  and 
did  not  know  a  railway  company,  accepted 
a  c  ause  for  the  putting  up  of  an  ornamental 
“ridge  for  which  they  were  to  approve  the 
jlesign.  When  the  railway  company  submitted 
.  design  the  unfortunate  man  nearly  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
Wered  a  substantial  sum  to  the  company  not 
0  put  up  an  ornamental  bridge,  because  it  was 
wee  as  horrible  as  the  ordinary  bridge  they 
would  have  put,  up.  It  occurred  to  him  that 


there 


was  one  practical  way  in  which  they 


might  consider  this  matter,  and  it  was  very 
important  and  interesting  to  know  that  exactly 
the  same  state  of  things  they  deplored  here  was 
equally  taking  place  in  every  large  Continental 
city  one  visited.  If  one  went  to  Milan  or 
Florence,  or  Venice  or  anywhere  else,  one  saw 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  examples  of 
street  architecture  and  street  am  angement  in 
the  old  town,  and  a  fringe  of  buildings  round 
that  which  was  too  dreadful  for  words.  In 
Milan  they  found  all  round  the  old  town  barracks, 
where  people  were  crowded  into  the  flats,  and 
there  were  perfectly  straight  streets.  Take 
Florence  again,  and  they  would  find  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  most  exquisite  square 
ever  erected  that  they  had  pulled  down  the 
old  Fish  Market  and  erected  a  thing  worse  than 
anything  they  had  in  London.  One  was  led  to 
ask  why  this  epidemic  of  vulgarity  and  hideous¬ 
ness  was  going  on  all  over  the  world  at  the 
present  time,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  largely 
due  to  this  reason:  If  they  went  back  and 
found  out  who  governed  the  cities  in  the  old 
day  they  would  find  it  was  the  men  of  light 
and  learning.  The  great  architects  and 
painters  of  the  day  were  municipal  men 
who  gave  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge 
to  the  city,  and  they  found  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  where  there  was  a  great  church  or 
building  the  men  who  did  the  work  took  an 
intimate  and  vital  part  in  the  government  of 
the  city.  Perhaps  the  man  was  leader  of  the 
guild,  or  mayor,  or  was  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  he  gave  the  people  the  advantage 
of  his  assistance  and  great  knowledge,  and 
they  listened  to  him.  Nowadays,  was  it  too 
much  to  say  that  anyone  who  had  light  and 
learning  confined  himself  to  outside  criticism  ? 
They  were  people  who  were  averse  to  meeting 
with  the  rough  and  tumble  of  municipal  life, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  people  who  were 
placed  upon  local  authorities  had  not,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not,  the  instruction  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  enable  them  to  carry  those  things  out. 
He  would  suggest  that  all  the  learned  bodies 
should  pass  a  sort  of  self-denying  ordinance  that 
they  should  take  it  by  rotation  to  cast  lots 
as  to  who  should  be  decimated,  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  should  go  on  to  these 
local  councils  and  use  their  influence,  and  by  quiet 
talk  try  to  bring  these  people  into  a  better 
frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said,  although  he  was  not  duly  qualified  as  an 
architect,  yet  he  was,  as  an  artist,  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  planning  of  streets  and  the  aspect 
which  modern  changes  had  given  them.  He 
came  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  rather  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  be  on  sound  principles 
by  making  their  squares  and  public  places  take 
a  definite  if  not  a  geometrical  form,  but  he 
felt  now  a  little  shaken  after  the  results  shown 
to  the  contrary.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  character  of  the  square  must  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  town  and  the  buildings. 
It  struck  him  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
plans  that  had  been  shown  that  possibly 
the  original  line  taken  by  the  street  might 
have  arisen  from  the  primitive  pathway. 
He  would  take  an  instance  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  where  the  little  high  street 
until  recently  took  an  extremely  picturesque 
line,  and,  although  the  buildings  were  of  humble 
character,  it  was  a  pleasant  street.  Now,  of 
course,  modern  ideas  had  broken  in,  and  they 
had  very  spacious  and  modern  buildings  of 
terra-cotta  and  plate-glass,  and  the  line  of  the 
street  was  also  destroyed.  That  was  the 
principle  they  had  gone  on  throughout  London. 
They  had  made  the  streets  simply  openings  for 
traffic,  and  as  traffic  meant  trade,  and  everyone, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  this  country 
thought  trade  was  the  one  object  in  life,  they 
saw  the  natural  result.  They  cared  only  for 
traffic.  They  accepted  the  shortest  way  for  then- 
immediate  purpose  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself.  He  rather  envied  Professor 
Pite’s  optimistic  mood,  but,  at  all  events,  he 
was  on  safe  ground  in  carefully  avoiding  the 
suburbs.  There  was  nothing  more  discreditable 
in  their  large  towns  than  the  suburbs,  and  yet  the 
suburbs  constituted  much  the  biggest  part  of 
London.  He  often  wondered  what  a  foreigner 
thought  coming  into  London,  with  the  terrible 
squalor  of  the  streets  and  the  mean  houses 
which  met  the  eye.  That  had  destroyed 
London,  and  it  had  destroyed  Oxford 
and  many  continental  cities  in  the  same 
way.  He  believed  it  was  Evelyn  who  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  the  extension  .of  London  they 
should  preserve  the  original  beauty  of  the  town 
by  starting  to  build  no  nearer  than  a  circuit 


of  ten  miles,  and  it  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  if  that  had  been  done.  It  appeared 
that  the  whole  aim  of  the  present  world  was 
concentrated  in  moving  fast,  and  it  became  a 
question  of  how  long  people  would  stop  in  a 
street,  and,  therefore,  a  straight  street  was 
obviously  useful,  for  they  did  not  remain  in 
it  long  enough  to  see  anything.  As  to  South 
Kensington,  he  was  rather  impressed  with  the 
Imperial  Institute  on  one  side  and  the  College 
of  Science  on  the  other,  and  from  the  modern 
point  of  view  he  understood  it  was  the  finest 
thing  they  had.  It  was  regular,  of  course, 
but  the  architect  on  the  one  side  had  shown 
consideration  for  the  other  architect  by  repeat¬ 
ing  his  features.  The  whole  question  of  the 
expansion  of  London  was  serious,  and  old 
London  was  being  so  rapidly  destroyed  that 
one  saw  a  new  street  almost  every  time  one 
went  out.  He  wondered  that  a  great  city 
like  this  had  not  a  permanent  committee  sitting 
to  consider  the  question.  Mr.  Freetnan  said 
a  remedy  was  at  hand;  there. was  one  artist 
on  the  County  Council,  and  the  only  way  was  to 
get  representatives  on  local  bodies  and  fight 
it  out.  He  felt  that  the  tendency  of  the  times 
was  against  architectural  harmony,  and  that  if 
they  did  get  a  success  it  would  be  by  accident. 

Capt.  Hemphill  (member  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  of  the  Loudon  County 
Council)  said  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  that 
important  gathering  of  architects  if  he  explained 
the  views  with  which  the  L.C.C.  approached 
this  subject.  The  two  papers  they  had  heard 
had  been  very  instructive,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  L.C.C.  lie  was  delighted  to  come  there 
and  hear  them;  but  he  felt  that  they  had  rather 
a  difficult  task  on  the  L.C.C.,  because  they  had 
to  consider  the  public,  and  the  public  were  not 
always  struck  with  the  feeling  for  art  which 
dominated  the  gathering  there.  The  public 
were  rather  inclined  to  call  them  to  account 
with  regard  to  the  money  they  spent.  In  every¬ 
thing  they  had  done  so  far  they  had  not  pre¬ 
tended  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  art,  but 
they  had  endeavoured  to  get  assistance  and 
advice  from  those  who  were  able  to  advise 
them,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  remembered  with 
regard  to  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  they  had  considered  the  question  very 
carefully,  and  consulted  many  eminent  archi¬ 
tects  on  the  subject.  A  remark  had  been  made 
about  the  widening  of  the  Strand ;  as  a  member 
of  the  Improvements  Committee  and  other 
committees  concerned  he  might  say  they  all 
felt  it  was  most  desirable,  hut  the  difficulty 
was  that  it  would  cost  300  000/.,  and  tliey 
considered  they  were  not  justified  in  spending 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  as  that.  With 
regard  to  keeping  the  buildings  low,  of  course  it 
would  be  delightful  to  make  all  the  new  buildings 
there  in  accordance  with  Somerset  House,  and 
in  agreement  with  the  two  churches,  but  they 
had  to  get  hack  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
They  had,  however,  determined  that  no  new 
building  should  be  built  unless  of  suitable 
material,  and  of  a  design  which  should  be 
approved  of ;  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  buildings 
which  had  already  been  erected,  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  and  the  New  Gaiety  Restaurant,  the 
Council,  acting  under  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  architects  in  London,  rejected 
two  or  three  designs,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
buildings  now,  when  completed,  would  be 
entirely  unsuccessful.  They  sympathised  also 
with  the  objection  to  terra-cotta,  and  had  decided 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  would, 
if  they  possibly  could,  stop  anything  but 
plain  brick  or  stone.  They  might  fail  in  this, 
but  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  desire  to  prevent 
it,  for  their  object  was  to  try  and  get  buildings 
designed  in  an  artistic  way.  He  thought  that 
Institute  could  afford  the  Council  very  valuable 
assistance,  and  the  Council  would  welcome  it 
very  much.  Sir  Wm.  Richmond  had  thrown 
out  a  suggestion  in  the  Council  for  an  Archi¬ 
tectural  Committee,  but  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  particular  methods  proposed  by  him. 
The  Council  would,  however,  he  felt  sure, 
heartily  welcome  all  help  in  its  search  for 
knowledge.  The  members  of  the  Coiincil 
did  not  pretend  to  be  entirely  artistic  or  entirely 
scientific.  In  framing  the  London  Building 
Act,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  now  been 
dropped  for  the  present,  they  did  not  claim 
that  they  knew  everything,  and  they  went 
everywhere  and  asked  for  assistance  and  adVice, 
and  he  felt  tile  Council  owed  a  debt'  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  that  Institute  for .  the  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  it  offered,  and  which  were  carefully 
considered,  and  from  which  ' ,  they  ,  derived 
great  assistance.  He  hoped  that  when 
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they  again  asked  their  assistance,  as  they 
hoped  to  do  at  a  very  early  date,  they  would 
receive  their  co-operation  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  invited  it.  With  regard  to  members  of 
the  Institute  coming  to  the  County  Council,  he 
could  only  say  that  if  they  could  pass  the 
ordeal  of  election,  which  was  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  joy,  they  who  were  now  in  the 
Council  would  be  delighted  to  have  their 
assistance,  and  he  imagined  that  they  could 
do  no  greater  service  to  London  than  by  coming 
on  the  Council.  As  to  the  pictures  they  had 
seen  that  night,  he  felt  that  there  was  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  ancient  streets  would  meet  modern 
needs  and  requirements.  While  they  must  admire 
very  much  all  this  beautiful  architecture  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  past,  yet  they  had  to 
realise  that  the  conditions  of  the  future  were 
very  different,  and  it  was  to  the  conditions 
of  the  future  that  the  architects  of  London 
had  to  look  to,  and  embody,  if  they  could, 
those  beautiful  traditions  which  had  been 
described  so  well  that  night. 

Mr.  1L  V.  Lanchester,  in  supporting  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  it  struck  one  on  hearing  the 
papers  how  much  more  there  was  on  the  subject 
that  had  not  been  dealt  with.  For  instance, 
Professor  Pite  touched  on  the  subjeot  ot  land¬ 
scape,  but  he  only  just  alluded  to  it  and  went 
away  from  it.  Mr.  Crane  also  alluded  to  the 
suburbs,  and  landscape  and  suburbs  might  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  In 
dealing  with  the  extensions  of  their  cities  they 
hardly  ever  took  into  consideration  the  natural 
form  ot  the  hills  and  the  landscape  that  they 
had  to  deal  with.  He  thought  it  was  the  late 
Mr.  George  Gissing  who  referred  to  the  suburban 
houses  creeping  like  a  disease  oyer  the  country, 
and  that  always  struck  him  as  a  very  telling 
way  of  putting  it.  He  differed  from  one  of 
the  speakers,  who  said  that  the  Continental 
towns  were  doing  as  badly  as  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  suburbs,  for  he  thought  on  the 
Continent  they  did  take  care  that  the  roads 
in  some  way  should  conform  to  the  contours 
of  the  hills,  and  that  the  buildings  should  stand 
either  against  or  on  the  hill.  Another  matter 
to  consider  was  the  gradation  from  the  city  to 
the  country.  A  city  might  be  absolutely 
formal  and  comparatively  permanent,  but 
when  they  got  into  the  couni  ry  they  welcomed 
the  decaying,  picturesque  effects  that  Na'ure 
produced.  How  were  they  to  bring  themselves 
from  the  rigid  and  permanent  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  nature  ?  It  was  a  big  problem, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  gradual  and  natural  passage 
from  the  heart  of  a  city  to  the  absolutely 
natural  beauties  of  the  country.  One  thing 
he  endorsed,  which  was  that  in  the  design  of  a 
building  they  ought  to  consider  carefully  the 
peculiarities '  of  its  position.  He  was  afraid 
that  too  often  they  did  not  consider  the  exact 
view  of  a  building  in  a  town.  They  were  pretty 
good  at  it  in  the  country,  but  in  a  town  they  were 
too  apt  not  to  consider  the  various  vistas  before 
deciding  on  the  actual  design.  As  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  elevation  or  front  of  a 
building  when  it  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  design  of  a  street,  that  had  been  dealt  with 
in  Paris,  and  he  could  not  see  why  it  could 
not  be  done  here.  Mr.  Freeman  had  alluded 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  men  of  light  and 
learning  on  local  councils,  but  he  hardly  thought 
that  members  of  the  artistic  professions  -would 
be  sufficiently  popular  with  the  general  public 
to  be  elected.  He  thought,  however,  they 
ought  to  be  co-opted  on  such  bodies. 

The  Chairman  said  some  very  interesting 
points  had  been  raised  that  evening,  and  he  felt 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  artists, 
consisting  of  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
being  formed  to  advise  on  alterations  and 
proposals  with  regard  to  streets  and  buildings 
was  a  very  important  matter,  and  was  a  matter 
in  which  they  might  well  follow  the  example  of 
other  countries.  As  Mr.  Simpson  pointed  out, 
the  Signoria  was  a  place  which  took  many 
centuries  to  form  and  many  generations  of 
great  artists  to  do,  while  it  would  only  take 
one  engineer  to  destroy  it  in  less  than  a  week. 
Mr.  Simpson  had  spoken  of  these  open  spaces 
appearing  to  be  designed  to  suit  the  build¬ 
ings  already  there,  but  might  they  not  also 
infer  that  this  was  a  tribute  to  the  architect 
■who  had  put  up  a  building  so  suitable  to 
the  particular  site  ?  No  doubt  many  of  these 
places  were  originally  market  places,  and  they 
had  many  such  places  in  this  country.  They 
had  such  market  places  in  Norwich  and 
Cambridge.  Professor  Pite  had  mentioned 
the  many  spaoes  that  existed  in  the  various 
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boroughs  of  London,  and  in  many  of  the  despised 
suburbs  these  little  spaces  were  found  which 
could  be  beautified  and  opened  up,  and  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  various  municipal  authori¬ 
ties.  But  it  was  important  that  the  municipal 
authorities  should  have  in  their  possession 
some  papers  or  instructions  as  to  the  methods 
of  laying  out  streets  for  their  guidance.  No 
doubt  these  boroughs  would  vie  with  each 
other  and  endeavour  to  make  their  particular 
borough  superior  to  any  r round  it.  In  that 
direction  great  improvements  ciuld  no  doubt 
be  made  by  municipal  bodies.  As  Mr.  Lanchester 
pointed  out,  there  must  be  some  met  ho  1 
of  dealing  with  cities  as  they  did  with 
gardens.  That  was  to  say,  if  London  was  like 
a  forest  or  wilderness  of  houses,  there  might 
be  certain  plices  near  their  official  buildings 
which  should  be  more  formally  treated  like  the 
formal  garden  near  a  house,  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  develop  Ill's  in  every  direction. 
He  thought  that  where  formal  gardens  failed 
was  in  being  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  whole  country  was  treated  like  a 
huge  garden.  It  would  be  far  better  to  keep 
the  more  formal  methods  near  the  house.  So 
in  a  city  their  Government  and  State  buildings 
and  museums  and  other  places  should  be  treated 
with  formal  surroundings  and  with  dignified 
approaches,  and  the  outskirts  might  go  off 
into  the  wilderness  and  be  allowed  to  form 
groups  of  useful  contrasts.  Such  cities  as  Bath, 
for  instance,  indicated  what  might  be  done  by 
formal  treatment  in  small  parts,  not  too 
extended.  Some  reference  had  been  made 
to  Regent-street  and  Piccadilly-circus,  and 
he  would  not  be  betraying  any  confidence 
if  he  said  that  the  matter  was  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Crown  officials,  and  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  any  such  mistakes  and 
blunders  as  had  already  occurred  in  Regent- 
street  would  occur  again.  They  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
design  which  should  be  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Quadrant  should  be 
retained;  thus  any  buildings  which  were  put 
up  would  be  on  a  recognised  scheme  and 
would  be  carried  out  under  proper  conditions. 
Piccadilly-circus  was  also  under  consideration, 
and  there  was  the  possibility  of  that  being  in 
due  course  satisfactorily  developed  when  the 
opportunity  arrived. 

Tne  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Crane  had  given  ground  for  considerable 
thought.  The  proposal  that  the  architects  and 
artists  should  take  seats  on  the  County  Council 
and  other  local  authorities  was  a  very  gratifying 
one  except  for  the  artists  and  architects.  He 
believed,  however,  that  a  number  of  their 
members  did  sit  on  local  councils.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  look  upon  as  the  proper  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  trouble  was  that  these 
schemes  were  conceived  and  promulgated  by  the 
authorities  before  the  artists  knew  anything 
about  them,  and  when  the  artist  was  asked  to 
assist,  the  conditions  were  so  rigidly  laid  down 
that  his  scope  was  very  limited  indeed.  If  public 
authorities  would  only  remember  that  the 
first  necessity  for  obtaining  a  good  plan  was  to 
get  a  good  architect,  then  their  schemes  would  be 
very  much  more  successful  than  they  now  are. 
He  was  struck  by  Mr.  Crane’s  remarks  about 
South  Kensington.  Mr.  Crane  appreciated  the 
arrangement  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  Well,  he  (the  speaker) 
did  not.  He  had  always  thought  that  an 
opportunity  had  been  missed  there.  If  the 
Imperial  Institute  had  been  left  where  it  was, 
and  the  Natural  History  Museum,  instead  of 
running  parallel,  had  been  placed  at  right  angles 
on  the  west,  and  the  College  of  Science  at 
right-angles  on  the  east  side,  what  a  magnificent 
place  they  would  have  had  !  As  it  was.  the  site 
had  been  treated  like  a  suburban  building  site. 
He  endorsed  Professor  Pite’s  remarks  as  to  the 
excellent  vantage  ground  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  gave  for  their  statues  and  public  buildings. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  that  one  essential 
which  the  Forum  in  ancient  cities  gave  for  the 
public  buildings  and  statues.  Here  they  had 
a  site  to  display  their  buildings. 

Professor  Pite  said  it  had  been  remarked  of  the 
Royal  Academy  that  they  could  always  get  a 
better  exhibition  by  a  process  of  further  selec¬ 
tion,  and  he  believed  that  in  London  they  could 
get  more  interesting  and  charming  selections  of 
buildings  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  country. 
They  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  because 
London  was  not  Rome  or  Venice,  therefore  it 


had  no  interesting  buildings.  He  thought  the 
announcement  of  the  Chairman  as  to  Kegent- 
street  and  Piccadilly-circus  would  give  treat 
satisfaction  to  the  Institute.  With  regard  to 
the  Strand  Improvement  he  was  sure  the  County 
Council’s  efforts  were  appreciated,  and  in  the 
Gaiety  buildings  they  had  to  be  thankful  for 
the  mercies  they  had  received;  but  it  was  only 
because  they  had  not  refrained  from  persistently 
drawing  attention  to  the  matter.  Let  them 
continue  to  draw  attention  to  it,  lest  the  two 
churches  be  spoilt  by  the  continuation  of  the 
Gaiety  block.  That  block  was  all  right  in  itself, 
but  what  of  the  churches  when  it  was  continued ! 
As  to  the  300,000/.,  he  could  not  ouite  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  the  frontage  remained  the  same, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  such  an  enormous 
sum  could  be  lost.  He  felt  that  the  exchequer 
officials  were  carrying  too  much  weight  with 
artistic  members  of  the  Council.  Their  suburbs 
were  what  they  were  simply  because  jieople 
coming  to  London  only  saw  them  from  the  rail¬ 
way,  but  with  the  dismissal  of  tramlines  and 
the  advent  of  motor-cars  the  suburbs  would  have 
a  chance.  If  they  went  to  Stoke  Newington 
and  Hackney  Marshes  they  would  find  many 
things  interesting,  and  there  was  a  Stretford 
which  those  who  only  went  through  it  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  did  not.  know.  Tie 
Town  Hall  there,  with  the  open  space  in  front, 
was  distinctly  fine. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


HOOPED  CONCRETE. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
remarkable  properties  of  concrete  reinforced 
by  a  spiral  winding  of  steel,*  which  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  compressive  strength 
of  the  concrete  surrounded  by  the  spirals  to  . 
an  astonishing  extent.  M.  Cons  it.  tire,  who 
undertook  the  experimental  investigations  that 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  winding  or 
“  hooping  ”  concrete  in  this  manner,  has 
patented  the  method  for  application  to  com¬ 
pression  members  and  to  portions  of  beam* 
that  are  subject  to  compressive  stress.  Iho 
system  has  been  adopted  at  various  works 
in  France,  and  arrangements  are  now  wing 
made  for  its  introduction  into  C.reat  Britain 
bv  the  Armoured  Construction  Company,  « 
Westminster.  It  is  claimed  that  by  the 
employment  of  hooping  the  safe  load  on  canoeft 
in  compression  may  be  increased  from  ..  • 

per  sq.  in.  to  as  much  as  2,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
As  some  of  the  tests  made  by  M.  ConsuMW 
upon  hooped  concrete  columns,  moulded  twelve 
months  beforehand,  showed  the  .rushing 
strength  to  be  more  than  13.400  lb.  per  sq. 
the  safe  load  of  2,000  lb.jier  sq.  does  not 


at  the  quantity  of  winding 

ty  is  far  less  when  applied  a  tudin2 

an  when  the  metal  is  3„d 

inforcement  in  the  ordm  .  .  con0rete 

at  the  manufacture  of  hoopji 

ambers  can  be  conducted  ve  _e.cn 
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Herb-pans, 

Wild  carrot  (seeds). 

Wall  pepper. 

Yellow  wort. 

Hare’s-foot  trefoil. 
Ploughman’s  spikenard. 
Bitter-sweet. 


8.  Grass  of  Parnassus. 

9.  Corn-cockle. 

10.  Arrowhead. 

11.  Chickweed. 

12.  Sea  milkwort. 

13.  Maiden-pink. 

14.  Sandwort  spurrey. 


15.  Butcher’s  broom. 

16.  Quake  grass. 

17.  Ragged  Robin. 

18.  Stork’s-hiU. 

19.  Wild  pansy. 

20.  Wild  hops. 

21.  Two-coloured  pink. 


22.  Alpine  pink. 

25.  Wild  apple. 

24.  Colt’s-foot. 

25.  Flax. 

2«.  Traveller's  joy. 
27.  White  campion. 


represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  entir 
cross-section.  Hooped  concrete  piles  have  beei 
found  extremely  serviceable,  as  they  are  able  b 
resist  the  impact  of  a  very  heavy  monkey  a 
high  drop  without  developing  cracks,  evei 
when  no  special  cap  is  employed  for  protectin; 
the  top.  In  applying  hooped  concrete  t< 
beam  design  the  compression  flange  has  ; 
cross-section,  similar  to  that  of  an  octagona 
column  (see  Fig.  2),  but  with  the  addition  0 
concrete  at  the  two  upper  corners,  so  as  ti 
give  a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  The  web  i 
about  the  thickness  of  the  lower  horizonta 
Tn  u*  tbe.  column>  and  the  bottom  flang< 
of  the  beam  is  of  concrete,  reinforced  in  tin 
ordinary  manner. 

,  ^  Considere  has  lately  constructed  trestl 
Imn  bri(*8es  hooped  concrete,  up  ti 
W  ft.  span,  for  light  railways  and  high  roads 
one  portions  subject  to  tensile  stress  beinj 
m  concrete  reinforced  as  usual,  and  th< 
1  ortions  subject  to  compressive  stress  of  hoopec 
concrete.  These  bridges  are  said  to  be  abou 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  steel  structures 
''(I  m  common  with  masonry  bridges  the’ 
quire  very  little  attention  and  maintenance. 


SuGGffiTED  Cement  Factory  in  Trinidad. 
3v  fhaS.1aen^prePared  by  the  Governn 
dad  IM  d  th-£  Government  geologist  of  T: 
uad  (Messrs.  P.  Carmody,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
Liy;.Cunrglla,™  Craig,  F.G.S.)  on 
factors  I  ®stahhshing  a  Portland  cen 
0foniLm*hat  colony.  These  gentlemen 
cement  «nitbat  c  ay  and  hmestone  suitable 
ment-mahmg  exist  in  the  colony  in  s 
quantities.  They  suggest  th« 
than  ?nn  t  ry’  caPable  of  producing  not 
tension  °J°nS  f  rweek  and  capable  also  of 
a<Lmtet  furf,hef  P°ss‘ble  requiremc 
Srr?  tag60Usly  ^  established  at  Poi 


PLANT-FORMS  FOR  DECORATIVE  USE. 

These  are  a  collection  of  wild-flowers  simpli¬ 
fied  or  conventionalised  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose  of  design. 

They  are  collected  and  drawn  by  Mi'.  A.  B. 
McDonald,  some  of  whose  designs  for  textiles 
have  already  been  illustrated  in  the  Builder. 

For  their  use  as  suggestions  in  design  Mr. 
McDonald  observes  that  forms  such  as  Nos. 
4,  7,  9,  24,  etc.,  are  perhaps  more  useful  for 
reference  than  Nos.  1,  2,  10,  18,  as  the  latter 
are  complete  designs  in  themselves  rather  than 
representations  of  the  flower. 

- - 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Midland  Counties  District  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
was  held  at  the  University,  Birmingham,  on 
Saturday,  April  1.  The  principal  business  of 
the  meeting  was  a  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  K.  G. 
Bamber,  F.C.S.,  on  “  Portland  Cement,”  and 
the  interest  in  the  subject  was  shown  by  the  large 
attendance  of  members  and  visitors.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Davis,  C.E.,  County  Surveyor  of  Shropshire, 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  J.  Price  (Birmingham), 
J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birmingham),  A.  D.  Greatorex' 
(West  Bromwich),  T.  Caink  (Worcester),  N.  H. 
Dawson  (Banbury),  J.  P.  Wakeford  (Bilston), 
R.  Mawson  (Evesham),  G.  S.  Horton  (Felix¬ 
stowe),  J.  L.  Harpur  (Brierley  Hill),  C.  J. 
Fox  Allin  (Smethwick),  A.  J.  Dickinson  (Bir¬ 
mingham),  E.  B.  Savage  (Birmingham),  H. 
Richardson  (Handsworth),  hon.  district  secre¬ 
tary,  and  others. 

The  President  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Bamber, 
who,  he  said,  had  on  two  previous  occasions 
read  papers  at  meetings  of  the  Association. 
He  was  sure  they  would  have  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  this  important  subject. 


Portland •  Cement. 

Mr.  H.  Iv.  G.  Bamber,  F.C.S.,  then  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  “  Portland  Cement,” 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  limelight 
and  biograph  pictures.  The  lecturer  traced  the 
course  of  recent  development  in  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and 
described  the  methods  of  manufacture  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  It 
was  customary,  he  said,  with  a  high  class 
of  Portland  cement  to  grind  to  very  great 
fineness  as  compared  to  comparatively  recent 
practice,  when  a  cement  containing  15  per  cent, 
residue  on  a  50-mesh  sieve  (2,500  meshes  per 
sq.  in.)  was  quite  common,  and  considered 
fine  ground.  In  ordinary  practice  ot  to-day 
the  cement  was  ground  so  that  the  whole 
passed  a  50-mesh  sieve,  leaving  residue  as 
follows:  50  (2,500  per  sq.  in.),  trace  per 
cent,  residue;  76  (5,776  per  sq.  in.),  1  to  2 
per  cent,  residue;  100  (10,000  per  sq.  in.), 
3  to  5  per  cent. residue ;  180(32;400  per  sq.  in.), 
15  to  20  per  cent,  residue.  The  specific 
gravity  test  had  superseded  the  “  weight  per 
bushel,”  and  was  a  much  more  reliable  test 
than  the  latter.  It  was  not  affected  by  the 
fineness  of  grinding,  which  destroyed  entirely 
the  value  of  the  “  weight  per  bushel  ”  test. 
This  test  was  applied  as  a  measure  of  the  cal¬ 
cination  to  which  the  cement  had  been  sub¬ 
jected,  as,  should  there  be  any  considerable 
proportion  of  underburnt  or  lightly-combined 
clinker  present  in  the  cement,  which  would  be 
likely  to  cause  unsoundness,  the  specific  gravity 
would  fall  below  3-125,  which  was  taken  approxi¬ 
mately  as  the  standard  for  well- burnt  cement. 
The  new  standard  specification  provided  for 
cement  of  various  setting  times,  and  described 
these  as  follows  :  There  shall  be  three  distinct 
gradations  of  setting  time,  which  shall  be 
designated  as  “  quick,”  “  medium,”  and 
“  slow.” 
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“  Quick. — The  setting  time  shall  be  not  less 
than  ten  minutes,  nor  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

“  Medium. — The  setting  time  shall  be  not  less 
than  half  an  hour,  nor  more  than  two  hours. 

‘‘  Slow. — The  setting  time  shall  be  not  less 
than  two  hours,  nor  more  than  five  hours.” 

With  reference  to  the  test  of  tensile  strength 
it  was  important  that  the  strain  should  be 
applied  evenly,  and  at  a  uniform  rate.  The 
standard  usually  adopted  provided  for  the 
application  of  the  strain  at  the  rate  of  400  lb. 
per  minute — very  irregular  results  would  be 
obtained  if  care  was  not  taken  in  this  particular. 
An  average  of  results  of  five  briquettes,  both 
in  the  case  of  neat  and  sand  tests,  were  usually 
sufficient  for  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  as  to 
tensile  strength.  The  test  of  soundness  was, 
perhaps,  more  important  than  any  other  test  to 
which  cement  was  subjected.  Portland  cement 
used  as  a  constructive  material  takes  a  long 
period  of  time  to  arrive  at  its  maximum  strength, 
and  sometimes  long  intervals  elapse  after  use 
before  defects,  if  any,  begin  to  show  themselves. 
The  tests  for  soundness  consisted  chiefly  of 
exposing  a  set  cement  to  various  high  tempera¬ 
tures  in  water,  in  order  to  hasten  the  ultimate 
results  likely  to  be  obtained  under  various 
climatic  conditions.  Many  tests  of  a  more  or 
less  stringent  character  had  been  introduced, 
the  most  severe  being  the  boiling  test.  There 
were  various  methods  of  carrying  out  this  test, 
but  the  most  rational  and  severe  was  that  known 
as  the  Le  Chatelier  method.  The  great  success 
that  attended  the  early  efforts  to  construct  with 
Portland  cement  concrete  reinforced  with  iron 
or  steel,  had  led  in  the  last  few  years  to  great 
advances  in  this  mode  of  construction.  These 
structures  combined  lightness,  graceful  lines, 
and  fire-resisting  qualities,  as  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  often  in  actual  conflagrations,  as  in 
the  great  fire  at  Antwerp,  where  it  was 
further  shown  that  ^-in.  1-in.  concrete 

surrounding  the  steel  bars  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  ill  effects.  Ferro -concrete  had 
been  rightly  described  as  a  new  material — 
as  an  example  of  which  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  ferro -concrete  beams  showed  under  test  ten 
times  the  elongation  without  sho  wing  any  cracks 
or  sign  of  disintegration  that  a  similar  beam  of 
concrete  only  would  give.  Buildings  constructed 
on  this  system  showed  great  absence  of  vibration 
where,  high  speed  machinery  was  in  use,  owing 
to  the  monolithic  nature  of  the  structure, 
in  which  every  part  was  solidly  bonded  to 
every  other  part,  from  foundations  to  roof, 
without  a  single  joint  bolted,  riveted,  or  other¬ 
wise.  This  fact  also  made  these  buildings 
very  sanitary,  as  no  rodents  or  microbes  could 
attack  the  material  or  find  harbourage  therein. 

The  lecture  was  very  fully  illustrated  with  a 
fine  series  of  pictures  showing  the  actual  process 
of  manufacture  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  cement  ready  for  use. 

M.  De  Vesian  followed  with  an  interest  mg 
series  of  pictures  of  examples  of  constructions 
in  ferro-concrete.  These  included  pictures  of 
bridges  at  Rochdale,  Liverpool,  and  Clitheroe  ; 
grain  silos  at  Swansea;  storage  sheds  on  the 
Ship  Canal  at  Manchester,  and  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  the  Royal  Albert  Dock, 
London,  and  at  Bristol ;  a  chocolate  factory  in 
France ;  a  macaroni  factory  in  Italy ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  buildings,  principally  on  the 
Continent.  ,  ,,  ,  , 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Bamber  for  his  lecture,  and  to  M.  de  Vesian 
for’  the  illustrations  of  ferro-concrete  work. 
He  said  when  the  pictures  of  the  Associated 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers’  Works  were 
shown  on  the  screen  he  could  not  help  his  memory 
croin"  back  some  fifteen  years  when  he  went 
through  some  cement  works.  Then  he  was 
very  nearlv  choked  with  dust,  and  covered  with 
the  same  material,  but  that  evening  they 
had  seen  all  the  processes  of  manufacture 
without  any  of  those  inconveniences.  Curiously 
enough,  on  the  previous  Wednesday  he  was  at 
Liverpool,  and  saw  there  the  Burlington -street 
bridge,  which  M.  De  Vesian  had  shown  on  the 
screen  That  bridge  had  been  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  City  Engineer  of 
Liverpool,  and  when  he  visited  it  one  half  of 
the  bridge  was  open  to  traffic,  and  carrying 
heavy  vehicles,  while  the  other  half  was  still 
under  construction.  In  ferro-concrete  they 
had  a  combination  of  two  very  strong  materials 
—steel  and  concrete,  and  he  thought  they  were 
approaching  a  new  era  in  construction  work— 
the  era  of  ferro-concrete. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed. 

Mr  Bamber,  in  reply,  said  the  illustrations 
of  ferro-concrete  work  had  been  of  great  interest 


to  himself.  We  were  very  conservative  in 
these  matters  in  England,  and  it  was  a  pity  we 
had  allowed  the  foreigners  to  get  so  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  new  form  of  construction.  It  was 
an  economical  material,  and  one  which  showed 
greater  stability  than  the  old  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion.  _  ^  _ 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  DIRECTORY. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  edition  of  the  City 
of  London  Directory  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149, 
Aldersgate-street,  E.C.  It  has  been  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date,  and  tlie  present  issue, 
besides  containing  information  concerning  the 
City  Corporation,  the  Committees,  the  City 
Officials,  and  the  Livery  Companies,  gives  the 
London  County  Council  Committees.  The 
work  contains  the  following  sections : — The 
Official,  Educational,  Livery  Companies  (t'.e., 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Masters  and 
Courts  of  Assistants,  engravings  of  the  Arms, 
historical  accounts  of  the  Companies,  their 
ancient  powers  and  present  privileges,  particulars 
of  Fees  and  their  Charities,  etc.);  streets  (the 
positions  of  the  fire  hydrants,  pillar  letter¬ 
boxes,  and  public  telephone  call  offices  are 
shown) ;  Biographical,  and  Public  Companies. 
There  is  an  alphabetical  list  giving  the  name, 
address,  and  trade  or  profession  of  every 
person  or  firm  in  the  City  and  a  trades  guide, 
classified  under  the  various  trades  or  profes¬ 
sions.  The  directory  includes  an  excellent 
coloured  map,  and  the  price  of  the  work,  which 
is  an  admirable  publication  of  its  kind,  is  12s.  fid. 


THE  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  dinner  of  the 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution  was 
held  on  Tuesday  in  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn 
Restaurant,  W.C.,  Mr.  James  Carmichael,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  G. 
Appleton,  E.  Brooks  (Hon.  Treasurer),  II.  Chat- 
feild  Clarke,  J.  Clayton,  J.  Howard  Colls,  D. 
Duff,  J.  S.  Gibson,  G.  R.  Grant,  F.  Higgs 
(President  London  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion),  J.  C.  Hill,  Henry  Holloway,  J.P.,  C.  Val 
Hunter,  D.  W.  Mclnnes,  C.  H.  Mabey,  F.  G. 
Minter,  W.  Phillips,  A.  Ritchie,  J.P.,  C.C.,  W. 
Woodward,  J.  Austin  (Secretary),  and  the 
following  members  of  the  Committee — Messrs. 
Amphlett,  Clarke,  Desch,  Gammon,  Hadland, 
Mackness,  Newling,  Oldham,  Parker,  Stansfeld, 
Tarring,  and  Thompson;  the  company  numbering 
about  460. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hill  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
Builders.”  There  never  was  a  time,  he  said, 
when  better  work  was  put  up  by  the  builders  of 
London.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
excellence  of  old  work,  but  if  we  pull  down  old 
buildings  we  find  that  there  is  very  little 
work  in  them,  from  foundations  to  roof,  which 
would  compare  with  the  work  done  by  the 
London  builder  of  to-day.  The  building  trade 
was  a  very  honourable  one,  but  it  was  a 
business  the  responsibility  of  which  was  very 
great.  There  were  difficulties  of  foundations, 
light  and  air,  and  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
out  buildings  to  the  designs  that  were  given 
him,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  labour  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  job  pay. 

Mr.  F.  Higgs,  who  responded,  said  that 
Mr.  Hill  had  referred  to  Cain  as  the  builder 
of  the  first  city,  but  he  (the  speaker)  did 
not  think  that  Cain  had  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  which  the  British  working-man 
give  rise  to  to-day.  There  was  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  British  workman  to  wheel  a 
barrow,  for  instance,  as  nearly  empty  as  possible. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  difficulties  which  Cain 
had  not  to  contend  with.  He  expected  that 
Cain  was  his  own  architect.  Certainly  he  was 
his  own  clerk  of  works.  All  builders  wished  the 
Institution  the  greatest  prosperity. 

The  President  then  gave  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  The  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution.”  They  were  there,  he  said,  to 
further  the  best  interests  of  the  Builders’ 
Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  evening  would  depend  not  on  the 
numbers  present,  but  on  the  way  in  which  they 
assisted  that  deserving  Institution.  On  looking 
over  last  year’s  report,  he  saw  that  the  Institu¬ 
tion  sought  to  relieve  widows  and  orphans  of 
builders’  clerks,  and  also  those  who  were 
described  as  decayed  clerks.  As  to  the  widows 
and  orphans,  lie  was  quite  sure  that  those 


present  were  much  too  gallant  to  make  it  neiea-  1 
sary  for  him  to  adduce  any  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  widows  and  orphans.  It  might  be  said 
that  builders’  clerks  and  others  get  married 
too  early :  that  might  be  so  in  some  particular 
case,  but,  speaking  broadly,  he  did  not  agree. 
There  was  no  finer  discipline  in  youth  than 
enforced  economy  and  practical  selt-denial, 
and  he  who  learnt  this  lesson  early  in  life  had 
not  only  learnt  a  good  moral  lesson,  but  he  had  • 
laid  a  sure  foundatibn  for  a  successful  business 
career.  The  decayed  clerk  was  a  pathetic 
figure.  In  these  days  of  rush  and  keen  com¬ 
petition,  there  was  scant  consideration  given 
to  the  decayed  clerk,  and  when  he  lost  his 
situation  by  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control 
he  met  with  many  rebuffs,  and  often  found  it 
hard  to  get  another  situation,  the  cry  being  lor 
young  men.  He  had  a  strong  regard  for 
builders’  clerks,  because  he  had  been  so  well 
served  by  them.  He  could  not  help  repeating 
what  he  said  on  a  former  occasion— i.e.,  that  what 
little  success  he  had  experienced  in  business 
had  been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  bad  been  able  to  employ  in  the  office  and 
out  of  it  better  men  than  himself.  He  hoped 
that  none  of  his  staff  would  ever  be  compelled 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Institution,  but,  if  they 
did,  lie  hoped  that  the  Institution  would  Kina 
better  condition  than  it  is  to-day.  He  regretted 
to  say  that  there  were  half-a-dozen  eligible 
candidates  who  could  not  be  admitted  owing 
to  lack  of  funds,  and  he  ho[>ed  those  present 
would  do  their,  duty  by  helping  their  less 
fortunate  brethren. 

Mr.  E.  Brooks,  Treasurer,  in  reply,  said  they 
wanted  the  builders’  clerks  to  help  the  Institv* 
tion  more  than  they  did.  If  builders’  clerks 
generally  helped  them  more,  the  Institution 
would  not  have  six  candidates  who  were  eligible 
unable  to  get  assistance  for  wants  of  fund. 

Mr.  Henry  Holloway  then  proposed.  "The 
Architects  and  Surveyors.”  As  to  the  great 
advancement  which  had  been  made  in  Lmuon 
architecture,  at  any  rate,  during  the  last  few 
years,  he  said  he  had  had  an  illustration  ot 
that  during  a  visit  he  recently  paid  to  America. 
He  found  there  a  number  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  who  bad  gone  there  years  ago,  and  tfity 
were  verv  proud  of  their  work,  and  in  t  e 
matter  of'bulk  they  certainly,  in  many  American 
cities,  beat  us.  In  talking  to  his  fellow-country- 
men  in  America,  he  found  that  they  were 
judging  London  architecture  from  what  they 
knew  of  it  some  thirty  years  ago.  and  headvwj 
them  to  come  and  see  it  to-day.  He  h  d 
recently  had  one  visit  from  an  American  builder, 

who  admitted  that  immense  improvements  had 

taken  place  in  London  building  since  he  lei 
London  twent  y-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  H  had 
heard  similar  views  expressed  hy  men 
returned  to  the  old  country,  and  1 those  who  had 
been  absent  from  London  for  a  long  e 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  change  that  > 
taken  place  and  the  improvement  m  W 
architecture  than  we  who  are  h  g 
to-day.  London  architects  w«  domg  !«•* 
work  in  beautifying  ora  1fal‘"  ”  “  1  ‘ ™ 
Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  ™ 

associated  with  the  toast,  rep  , 
that  architects  and  surveyors  great  y 
Mated  the  work  of  ,|„i* 

architects,  he  believed  that  they ’  ”  JjJ 

their  best,  in  laying  out  large  wbich 

city  and  in  designing  the  ntv 
were  being  erected  ™  doing  their  bert 

were  being  made.  Thev  ere  B  ^  fJty 
to  make  buildings  worthy  jP  jwtjol)t 
of  the  world,  and  he  believed  that  m  ™  |  ^ 
in  construction,  and  in  1  jfc  th„,ight  it 

great  advances  in  recent  y  •  •  t0  get 

would  be  a  great  mist take  l to ft “J ^ 
about  that  architects  were  PP°  roVjsjons 

restrictions  in  building !°J _  othtfvi* 

for  the  protection  of  lift ,  tr,l  a,  any 
Architects  were  as  dee*  ,  ,  p*. 

public  body  in  the  city  m  getting “  1  “  A 

ing  and  the  best  f,.|,  Sell  »  P* 

fire  in  the  city  for  which  th  .  ,  h,vinf  • 

It  had  only  hem  ff  gfc -git.  they  W 
certain  Bill  brought  Wo  not  i,,„  properly 
that,  their  client  s  right.  ,  ]  I  their 
protected,  that  they  md  otters^  ^ 
voices,  with  the  results  ^  Act  Amend- 

As  to  the  fire  clauses  of  ^ 

ment  Bill,  every  architec  ^  )jfe  from  nre- 
ting  clauses  for  the  proto.  ^  arphitcf,#  l»d 
An  important  question  a  Court'-'*-':* 

just  been  discussed . m  ^  h 

as  to  whom  the  Jftwmg®  ,  ,n  „  tender 

tect  belonged.  ^  dS®  of  r‘'“* 

question.  In  view  of  the  uec 
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.f  ini)eal— and  as  it  was  the  Court  of  Appeal 
1 '  oke  with  great  respect— architects  now 
had  to  "ire  their  drawings  up  to  the  building 
“  er.  °He  felt  that  that  decision  was  not  a 
|flzica{  decision,  bearing  in  mind  the  work  the 
architect  did.  The  work  of  the  architect  was 
touroduce  a  building,  and  the  actual  data  with 
which  he  produced  it  did  not  belong  to  the  client. 
They  might  as  well  say  that  the  tailor  who  made 
the  pattern  for  a  coat  must  give  up  that  pattern 
if  called  upon  to  do  so.  They  did  not  want  the 
pattern,  but,  if  they  did,  it  would  not  belong  to 
them.  He  hoped  that  the  matter  would  be 
further  considered.  Architects  had  been 
greatly  aided  recently  by  the  House  of  Lords’ 
decision  which  Mr.  Colls  had  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  law  of  ancient  light,  and  they  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Colls.  Before  that 
decision  it  was  practically  impossible  to  raise 
three  bricks  upon  another  without  someone 
objecting.  Now  we  had  a  reasonable  decision, 
and,  if  the  course  of  procedure  in  light  and  air 
matters  was  slightly  altered,  as  he  believed  it 
would  be,  and  for  which  a  Bill  was  now  deposited 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  believed  they 
would  be  able  to  work  more  pleasantly  and 
without  doing  harm  to  their  neighbours,  and 
that,  of  course,  was  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

The  concluding  toasts  were  : — “  The  Presi¬ 
dent,”  ably  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  J.P., 

[  C.C.;  “The  Past  Presidents,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  J,  S.  Gibson  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Minter ;  and  “The  Visitors  and  Merchants,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  A.  Gibson. 

During  the  evening,  subscriptions  to  the 
I  amount  of  745£.  were  announced,  including 
100 guineas  from  Mr.  Carmichael  and  ten  guineas 
each  from  the  following — i.e.,  the  Institute  of 
Builders,  Mr.  H.  Chatfeilcl  Clarke,  Messrs.  G. 
Trollope,  and  CoUs  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Farquharson 
>  Bros.  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Kirk  &  RandaU,  and  Mr. 
W.  Curling  Anderson. 


OF 


THE  INCORPORATED  INSTITUTE 
BRITISH  DECORATORS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  Monday,  in  the  Oak  Room,  Trocadero 
Restaurant,  PiccadiUy  Circus,  W.,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Grace,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  were 
also  present  :  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  H.  Vigurs  Harris, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Painters  of  England  and  Wales ;  Mr.  M.  E. 
Dockrell,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Muster  Painters  of  Ireland  ;  and  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Bridges,  W.  CaUingham,  H.  Chatfeilcl 
Clarke,  J.  Clark,  M.  Cowtan  Cowtan,  W.  F. 
Dobie,  F,  G.  Dear,  H.  Phillips  Fletcher,  T.  W. 
Heath,  J.  Higson,  J.P.,  F.  de  Jong,  J.  Sibthorpe, 
F.  C.  Simpson,  E.  G.  Simpson,  W.  G.  Sutherland, 
J.  H.  Turner,  J.  C.  M.  Vaughan,  and  F.  W. 
Englefield,  secretary,  and  others. 

|  The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 

Mr.  Sutherland  proposed  “The  Institute  of 
British  Decorators.”  The  Institute,  he  said, 
was  the  result  of  an  effort  made  some  six  years 
ago.  though  as  long  as  eleven  years  ago  it  was 
:  promulgated  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar, 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bonnar  was  a  man  who 
had  large  ideas  and  broad  views  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  decorators’  trade  and  the  claims 
which  it  had  upon  the  members,  of  the  craft 
and  the  public,  and  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
tows  Mr.  Bonnar  put  before  a  meeting  in 
Manchester  in  1894  that  some  five  years  later 
the  Institute  was  founded.  If  they  had  not 
realised  all  that  they  set  out  to  accomplish, 
f  ;f-v ,  (j  “ot  given  up  the  hope  of  doing  so,  and 

.y  had  been  vei7  fortunate  in  having  as  their 
jpe'  philsopher,  and  friend  their  President, 
ir.  trace.  They  had  never  called  upon  the 
rge  res°urees  0f  energy  and  experience  which 
r' ,  e  possessed  without  getting  a  full  and 
aearty  response.  He  thought  they  should,  as 
Institute,  take  some  step  forward  in  the 
m  ^ ?  aggressive  action,  for  in  the  last  twelve 
w/  bad  been  rather  quiet.  In  former 
int!li  m  the  northcrn  section  and  the 
,a  sect‘on  they  had  hact  a  series  of  lectures 
.  .  wfrfi  beneficial  to  the  calling  which  they 
P,SenH  h’h  last  year  this  had  not  been 
£K?J?ept  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
<levpln,  nra  ?nd  northern  districts  they  should 
to  ?JwSCfeme  of  le°tnres,  and  he  was  able 
iiortWn  ?.116  raatter  had  been  before  the 
beta™  ,,  o|Shlct,  and  no  doubt  it  would  come 
of  the  |  .council  in  a  short  time.  The  aims 
thoL  !tute  were  not  quite  the  same  as 
Association.  In  the 
they  dealt  with  those  practical 


matters  affecting  the  painters’  craft,  but  the 
Institute  was  started  to  direct  the  decorative 
trades  in  the  highest  channels,  and  to  represent 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  decorative  art 
side  of  the  craft.  In  that  they  had  succeeded 
to  some  extent,  and  the  trade  valued  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  even  although  it  had  not  accomplished 
all  it  might  hope  to  do.  They  were  gaining 
experience  year  by  year,  and  they  hoped  to 
make  some  mark  on  contemporary  life  and  work. 

The  President,  in  response,  said  it  was  true 
that  the  Institute,  in  its  very  short  life,  had  not 
accomplished  all  that  Mr.  Bonnar  hoped  for  it, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Bonnar  limited 
his  hopes  of  the  realisation  of  his  ideas  to  five  or 
six  years.  It  was  rather  a  pathetic  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Bonnar’ s  life  ended  within  two  days 
of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Institute,  but  they 
would  always  remember  that  they  were  indebted 
to  him  for  the  initiation  of  the  idea  and  the 
general  motive  with  which  he  'started.  As 
Air.  Sutherland  explained,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Institute  had  objects  which  were 
partly  the  same  but  which  diverge  a  little. 
The  National  Association  was  really  founded 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  all  that  tends  to  the 
benefit  and  the  regulation  of  the  trade  itself, 
while  the  Institute  aims  at  those  matters  which 
were  rather  outside  what  one  would  call  trade 
interests,  and  were  connected  with  the  art  and 
the  methods  of  practice  and  the  questions  which 
did  not  directly  relate  to  the  profits  of  a  business 
concern.  The  higher  they  could  fix  their  aims 
and  make  their  practice  the  better  would  the 
standard  of  all  the  members  be. 

Air.  Crace  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
National  Association  of  Master  Painters  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  National  Association  for 
Scotland,  and  the  National  Association  for 
Ireland.”  He  said  that  these  Associations 
had  done  much  to  bring  together  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  craft,  and  had  assisted 
the  younger  generation — the  men  who  were 
to  succeed  them — and  he  was  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  how  much  those  efforts  were 
appreciated  in  the  Institute.  Air.  Sutherland 
had  not  made  any  affusion  to  the  large  part 
which  he  had  had  in  starting  both  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Institute,  but  the  members  knew, 
and  did  not  forget.  He  regretted  that  the 
President  of  the  National  Association  for  Scot¬ 
land  had  been  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  coming  to  London  for  the  occasion,  but 
that  Association  was  well  represented.  It  said 
a  good  deal  for  the  vitality  of  the  Institute  that 
these  gentlemen  came  so  far  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them. 

Air.  H.  Vigurs  Harris,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Painters  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  reply,  said  he  had  found  in  going 
among  the  various  Associations  a  growing  and 
deepening  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  vitality 
which  was  extremely  encouraging  to  anyone 
who  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  for  a  year. 
They  should  take  a  serious  view  of  their  trade, 
and  the  more  they  did  and  the  more  they  thought 
of  the  interests  which  were  laid  upon  them  as 
masters,  the  more  cheerful  and  agreeable  would 
their  calling  be.  It  was  when  they  had  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  daily  occupation  that  life  became 
cheerless  and  a  dull  monotony  ;  but  he  had  seen 
no  signs  of  that  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Associations.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  feeling  of  hope,  and  he  doubted 
whether  there  was  a  trade  or  profession  any¬ 
where  at  the  present  time  which  had  so  much 
hopefulness  in  its  ranks.  If  they  did  not  take 
themselves  seriously,  they  could  not  expect 
their  clients  or  the  public  to  do  so,  and  if  in 
trade  affairs — and  professional  matters,  for  then- 
business  bordered  on  that  of  a  profession — 
they  had  no  ideals,  and  did  not  try  to  elevate 
their  own  taste  and  educate  their  employees, 
and  if  they  did  not  beget  in  the  various  work¬ 
shops  a  pride  in  the  calling,  it  would  be  small 
wonder  if  the  public  bad  a  contempt  for  them 
and  their  work.  The  speaker,  having  referred 
to  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  calling  to  Air. 
Crace,  said  that  a  master  house  painter  did  not 
justify  his  existence  by  making  a  profit  out  of 
his  business  ;  he  justified  himself  when  he  carried 
on  his  business  as  artistically  and  soundly  and 
thoroughly  as  he  could.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  had  devoted  itself  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
not  only  the  ideal,  but  to  make  the  realisation  of 
the  ideal  more  possible  within  the  ranks  of  house 
painters  throughout  the  cotintry,  and  they  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  idea  that  the  next 
generation  of  craftsmen  would  be  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  present  day,  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  consequently  being  given 
to  the  education  of  the  boy. 


Air.  W.  F.  Dobie,  in  responding  for  the  Scotch 
Association,  said  it  had  exactly  the  same  ideals 
as  the  English  ones.  One  endeavour  of  the 
Scotch  Association  was  to  elevate  the  business 
of  the  house  painter,  etc.,  in  every  way  they 
could.  An  important  matter  came  up  for 
consideration  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting, 
when  a  paper  was  read  on  the  subject  of  adultera¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  that  matter  had  been 
exercising  the  thoughts  of  many  of  them,  and 
was  one  which  required  the  very  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  aU  the  Associations.  It  was  a  question 
which  might  even  be  taken  up  with  advantage 
by  the  Institute  itself,  for  there  was  serious 
adulteration  of  nearly  every  colour  material 
they  used. 

Air.  Dockrell  suitably  responded  for  the  Irish 
Association. 

Air.  Grace,  the  President,  then  proposed  the 
health  of  Air.  John  S’bthorpe,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Institute  and  a  member  of 
the  Irish  District  Committee,  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  organisation  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  trip  to  Italy  of  several  members  of 
the  Institute  for  the  study  of  important  works 
of  decorative  art  there. 

Mr.  Sibthorpe  made  a  suitable  reply,  giving 
a  short  account  of  the  experiences  of  his  party 
in  Italy. 

The  President  also  proposed  the  health 
of  “  The  Visitors,”  which  was  humorously 
replied  to  by  Sir  Robert  Cranston  (Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh)  and  Air.  Hugh  Stannus. 

Air.  Frank  Cowtan  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Secretary,  which  was  replied  to  by  Air. 
Englefield. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  party  of  the  members 
met  in  the  Italian  Court  of  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum  and  were  conducted  by  Air. 
Kendrick,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  to 
view  the  coloured  models  of  Italian  decora¬ 
tion,  the  old  English  panelled  rooms,  and  other 
interesting  examples.  They  were  subsequently 
taken  to  the  Library,  where  the  beautiful 
collection  of  coloured  drawings  by  Gruner,  Fox, 
and  others,  from  ancient  examples  of  decora¬ 
tion,  were  displayed  for  their  advantage  by  the 
librarians. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  the  same  afternoon  in  Painters’  Hall. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Air.  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  22,6311.  for 
paving  works,  and  Hackney  Borough  Council 
11,083^.  for  electric  lighting  and  street  lighting. 

Payments  Under  Contracts. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed — 

“  (a)  That  paragraph  4  of  standing  order  No.  217 
be  rescinded. 

(b)  That  the  following  be  substituted  for  paragraph  4 
of  standing  order  No.  217  : — 

The  foregoing  system  of  payments  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  for  machinery  or  contracts  for  electric  lighting 
installations,  and  in  such  cases  payments  shall  be  made 
as  follows  : — 

In  contracts  for  machinery — 50  per  cent,  on  delivery 
of  the  machinery  ;  25  per  cent,  after  it  has  been  erected  ; 
15  per  cent,  after  the  trial  or  testing  of  the  machinery ; 
the  balance  after  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed 
period  of  maintenance. 

In  contracts  for  electric  light  installations — 80  per 
cent,  of  the  contract  price  (less  extras)  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work ;  the  balance  after  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  period  of  maintenance.” 

Repairs  'to  Buildings  on  a  Printed  Schedule 
of  Prices. — The  following  recommendations 
of  the  Education  Committee  were  agreed  to  : — 
“  (a)  That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Marsland  &  Sons  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  execute  repairs  to  school  buildings  in  groups 
3  and  4  (Southwark  district)  at  their  present  contract 
rates,  pending  the  acceptance  of  fresh  tenders  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  the  whole  of  the  county,  be 
accepted.  _ 

(b)  That  the  offer  of  Mr.  M.  Pearson,  the  contractor 
for  executing  repairs  to  schools  in  group  3  (Marylebone 
district),  to  undertake,  temporarily,  the  work  of  executing 
repairs  to  schools  in  groups  1  and  2  (Marylebone  district), 
at  an  addition  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  printed  schedule 
of  prices  for  la)  measured  work,  ( b )  sanitary  work,  and 
(c)  dav  work,  as  from  Mareli  24,  1905,  pending  the 
acceptance  of  fresh  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
in  the  whole  of  the  county,  be  accepted.” 

Non-Provided  Schools.—  The  following  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  same  Committee  was  agreed 
to  : — 

“  That  a  statement  of  the  facts  with  relerence  to  the 
condition  of  the  Park  Chapel  (N.)  school,  (B)  Enngs- 
road-  (G)  Park-walk;  and  (I)  Camera-square  (Chelsea) 
be  communicated  to  the  managers  of  the  school ;  and 
that  they  be  informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
the  premises  are  unsuitable,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
structure,  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education,  and 
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that  the  Council  will  feel  it  necessary  to  submit  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Education.” 

Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee 
recommended — 

“  (a)  That  an  undergroimd  conduit  system  of  electrical 
traction,  similar  to  that  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  its  letter,  dated  January  7,  1905,  for  use  on 
certain  portions  of  the  Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways, 
be  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  tramways  in 
Defoe-road,  Garratt-lane,  South-street,  Red  Lion-street, 
and  York-road,  beine  part  of  tramway  No.  12  authorised 
by  the  London  County  Council  (Tramways  and  Improve¬ 
ments)  Act,  1901,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  so  much 
of  the  tramways  acquired  from  the  late  South  London 
Tramways  Company  as  are  situated  in  North-street, 
York-road,  Battersea  Park-road,  Nine  Elms-lane, 
Wands  worth-road,  Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth 
Palace-rOad,  Stangate,  Lambeth-road  (between  Lambeth- 
bridge  and  St.  George’s-circus),  and  Falcon- road  (between 
Clapham  Junction  and  York-road) ;  and  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  drawings  and  description  of  the  system  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  its  approval,  and  to  the 
Councils  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Battersea, 
Lambeth,  Southwark,  and  Wandsworth,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  London  County  Tramways 
(Electrical  Power)  Act,  1900,  and  the  London  County 
Council  (Tramways  and  Improvements)  Act,  1901. 

( b )  That  the  estimate  of  351,9001.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved.  .  .  .” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to  after 
discussion  and  the  defeat  of  a  motion  to  refer 
the  matter  back. 

Street  Widening. — The  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed — 

“That  the  estimate  of  10,5001.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  that  consent  be  given 
under  section  72  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1862,  to  the  widening  of  Church-street,  Stoke 
Newington,  between  Nos.  10  to  40  (even  numbers),  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Stoke  Newington  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  presented  to  the  Improvements  Committee  ; 
that  a  contribution  be  made  on  the  usual  conditions  of 
half  the  net  cost  of  the  improvement,  provided,  however, 

(i.)  that  if  the  total  net  cost  exceed  21,0001.  the  Council's 
contribution  shall  be  limited  to  10,5001.,  and  (ii.)  that 
in  the  execution  of  the  improvement  no  departure 
whatever  be  made  from  the  approved  plan,  except  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  Council.” 

Sewage  Polluted  Watercress. — The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  were  agreed  to  : — 

"  That  the  report  by  the  medical  officer,  to  which  are 
appended  reports  by  the  chemist  and  Dr.  Houston,  on 
watercress  and  watercress  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  be  published,  and  that  copies  thereof  be  placed 
on  sale  ;  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  an  intimation  that  the  Council  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
details  of  the  localities  referred  to  in  the  report,  should 
the  Board  desire  this  information ;  and  that  a  copy  be 
also  sent  to  each  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils. 

Pier  Contract  No.  1— Sub-letting.— The  Rivers 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed — 

“  That  the  Westminster  Construction  Company, 
Limited,  be  allowed  to  sub-let  the  under-mentioned 
portions  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  new  piers  at  Hammersmith  and 
Millwall  and  the  partial  reconstruction  of  the  piers  at 
Putney  and  Wandsworth  to  the  firms  hereinafter  referred 
to,  or  to  such  other  person  or  firm  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  engineer,  under  the  contract,  namely,  (1)  the  con¬ 
struction  and  supply  of  the  pontoons,  etc.,  to  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Thornycroft  &  Co.,  Limited,  Chiswick ;  and  (2)  the 
dredging  to  the  Tilbury  Contracting  and  Dredging  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  .  . 

Manor  Asylum. — It  was  agreed  to  erect  an 
isolation  hospital,  dis'nfecting  house,  and  appar¬ 
atus,  at  Manor  Asylum,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  3,800Z. 

London  Building  Acts  Amendment.—  The 
Building  Act  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  report : — 

"  We  have  considered  as  to  the  course  which  it  is 
advisable  to  take  with  regard  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  parts  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill,  1905,  which  have  been  withdrawn.  The  Council 
will  remember  that,  as  the  result  of  a  compromise 
arrived  at  on  March  14,  1905,  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
between  the  members  of  Parliament  in  charge  of  the 
London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  and  of  the 
City  of  London  (Escape  from  Fire)  Bill,  and  other  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Council’s  Bill,  it  was  agreed  to  drop  all  parts 
of  the  Council’s  Bill  with  the  exception  of  Part  VIII. 
(Means  of  Escape  from  Fire).  Many  of  the  suggested 
amendments  which  have  thus  been  withdrawn  not  only 
affect  the  work  of  other  committees  of  the  Council,  but 
in  our  opinion  are  quite  as  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  as  those  relating  to  escape  from  fire.  We  there¬ 
fore  think  that  the  Council  will  desire  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  introduce  in  the  session  of  1906  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  more  necessary  amendments. 

The  Council  has  always  welcomed  suggestions,  or 
criticisms  of  its  proposals,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
London  Building  Acts,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that.  it. 
will  wish  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  afforded  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
majority  of  the  suggested  amendments,  of  fully  con¬ 
sidering  the  views  of  the  various  bodies  concerned,  even 
though  the  adoption  of  this  course  may  prevent  us  formu¬ 
lating  our  proposals  in  time  to  enable  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  have  all  of  them  before  the  summer  recess. 
Moreover,  as  many  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  introduced 
in  the  present  session  will  form  the  basis  ot  any  future  Bill 
for  the  amendment  of  the  London  Building  Acts,  and 
these  provisions  have  been  considered  in  detail  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
standing  orders  relating  to  legislative  proposals  may  be 
considered  as  not  strictly  applicable,  or  in  any  event  that 
the  Council  would  consider  it  a  case  in  which,  if  necessary, 
some  indulgence  should  be  granted.  The  Bill  which  w  as 
introduced  in  the  present  session  has  been,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  before  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  the  Councils  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 


and  various  professional  and  other  bodies,  but  as  some 
of  the  amendments  are  dealt  with  by  reference  to  sections 
in  the  Act  of  1894,  it  has  been  stated  that  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  understanding  them. 

In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  at  our  suggestion,  gave  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  a  document  showing  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
on  the  existing  Acts,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  copy  01 
this  document  should  be  sent  to  the  various  bodies 
concerned  with  an  intimation  that  the  Council  will  be 
glad  to  consider  any  observations  which  they  may  wish 
to  make  on  the  Council’s  proposals,  or  any  additional 
suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  London  Building 
Acts.  These  observations  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  summer  recess,  and  it  would  therefore 
seem  desirable  that  the  Council  should  fix  June  10,  190o, 
as  the  last  day  for  the  submission  of  observations.  It. 
is  hoped  that' all  the  bodies  concerned  will  co-operate 
with  the  Council  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  introduce 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  containing  all 
necessary  amendments  to  the  London  Building  Acts.  It. 
is  very  probable  that  many  persons  will  want  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  copies  of  the  document  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  we 
therefore  propose  that  it  should  be  placed  on  sale,  vv  e 
also  think  that  a  very  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
if  a  memorandum  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  which  lias 
already  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Council  explain¬ 
ing  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  were  sent  to  each  member  of  the  various  bodies 
to  whom  the  Bill  will  be  sent.  We  recommend  that  with 
a  view  to  the  introduction  in  the  session  of  1906  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  London  Building  Acts,  copies  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  showing 
the  effect  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill, 
1905,  on  the  existing  Acts  be  sent  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  the  Councils  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  and  the  various  professional  and  other  bodies 
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concerned,  with  an  intimation  that  the  Council 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  before  June  10,  1905,  with  any 
observations  which  they  may  make  on  the  suggested 
amendments  to  the  London  Building  Acts.” 

Tee  rcc  ocmo::<VJlon  was  agree'1  to. 

Ar titans'  Dwellings. — Replying  ‘.o  questions 
ps  to  the  progress  of  the  housing  scheme  at 
Tottenham, 

Mr.  Sears,  Chairman  of  the  Hous  ng  Com¬ 
mittee,  stated  that  no  elementary  school  had 
teen  provided  for  the  children  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  principal  market  was  some  distance 
away  from  the  houses.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  Council  would  soon  build  the  necessary 
shops.  The  tenants  had  to  pay  rates  direct, 
because  the  local  authority  would  not  agree 
to  compounding.  The  houses  now  built 
covered  5  acres,  141  houses  had  been  built, 
and  31  were  occupied.  The  rents  charged 
ranged  from  5s.  6d.  per  week  to  9s.  3d.,  and 
the  rates  to  be  paid  amounted  to  Is.  6d.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  week.  The  cost  of  the  cottages 
was  36,000Z. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  business, 
adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

W estminster. — A  one-story  shop  upon  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  121.  Victoria-street.  West¬ 
minster  (Mr.  A.  C.  Forrester  for  Mr.  F. 
Hazell). — Consent. 

W  oolwich. — A  Wesleyan  church,  to  be  known 
as  the  Walford  Green  Memorial  Church,  on 
the  west  side  of  Westmount-road,  Eltham  Park, 
between  Earlshall-road  and  Elibank-road 
(Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton). — Consent. 

Clapham. — A.  porch  at  No.  32,  Rodenhurst- 
road.  Balham  (Mr.  T.  J.  Lynes). — Consent. 

Fulham. — An  iron  balcony  at  Lillie  Bridge- 
mews,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  W.  Han¬ 
cock  for  Messrs.  C.  R.  Rolls  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  a  wood 
and  iron  shed  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No. 
3,  Pembroke-villas,  Kensington  (Mr.  F.  C.  H. 
Safford).— Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — The  retention  of  a  show¬ 
case  at  the  “Junction  Arms”  public-house, 
No.  28,  Praed-street,  Paddington  (Mrs.  J. 
Hunt). — Consent. 

Strand. — A  balcony  at  the  second  floor  of 
Nos.  24  and  25.  St.  James’ s-street,  St.  James’s 
(Mr.  F.  E.  Williams  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Cutler). — 
Consent. 

Strand. — Balconies  at  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  floors  of  No.  23.  St.  James’ s-street,  St. 
James’s  (Messrs.  H.  H.  &  M.  E.  Collins  for 
Mr.  W.  A.  Brigg). — Consent. 

Strand. — Balconies  at  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  floors  of  Nos.  26  and  27,  St.  James’s- 
street,  St.  James’s  (Messrs.  II.  H.  &  M.  E. 
Collins  for  Messrs.  Banting  &  Son). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  wooden  hood  at  “  The  Mar¬ 
guerites,”  Umbria-street,  Wandsworth  (Messrs. 
Read  &  Wilkinson  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Potier). — 
Consent. 

W  estminster.— An  addition  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Technical  Institute,  Vincent-square, 
Westminster  (Mr.  P.  N.  Ginham  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 


IFesimiaslcr.f— A  covered  entrance  in  front 
of  No.  82,  Vincent-square,  Westminster  (Mr. 
R.  S.  Ayling  for  Miss  E.  Murray  Smith).- 
Consent. 

Chelsea. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the- 
main  entrance  to  the  Cadogan  Hotel,  Sloane- 
street,  Chelsea  (Messrs.  Brown  &  Barrow  for 
Mr.  T.  W.  Lassam).— Refused. 

Dulwich. — Buildings  at  the  rear  of  No. 
117,  Lordsliip-lano,  Dulwich,  to  abut  upon 
Shawbury-road  (Messrs.  H.  Wakcford  &  Son*- 
for  Mr.  W.  Morton).— Refused. 

HammcrsmithA— The  retention  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  sign  at  No.  22.\,  King-street.  Hammer¬ 
smith  (Messrs.  Davies  &  Co.  for  Messrs.  Levy 
&  Co.).— Refused. 

Hammersmith. + — A  one-story  building  at  the 
rear  of  No.  23,  Kenmont-terrace.  Harrow-road, 
Hammersmith,  to  abut  upon  Letchford-gardens- 
(Mr.  G.  A.  Sexton  for  Mr.  Winter).— Refused. 

Fulham. — A  deviation  from  the  plan  ap¬ 
proved  as  regards  the  lines  of  frontage  of 
Baron’s  Court  Station,  Gliddon-road.  and  Mar¬ 
gravine-gardens,  Fulham  (Mr.  G.  Estall  for 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company).- 
Consent. 

Width  of  TTaj/. 

Woolwich.— A  one-story  building  at  the  rear 
of  No.  1,  Thomas-street,  Woolwich,  to  abut 
upon  Love-lane  (Mr.  J.  0.  Cook  for  Mcasrb. 
Hodgson  &  Morgan).— Consent. 

Peckham. — A  two-story  building  on  a  site 
between  No.  27  and  29.  Stafford-street,  Peck- 
ham  (Messrs.  F.  Ward  &  Sons  for  Mellins  Food 
Company). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Peckham. — Two  houses  on  the  west  side  of. 
Rve  Hill-park,  Peckham.  northward  of  No.  « 
(Messrs.  Still,  Wheat,  &  Luker  for  Mr.  0. 
Goddard  Clarke).— Consent.  .  , 

Bow  and  Bromley.— A  urinal  and  infant* 
offices  at  the  Alton-street  school  (Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey  for  the  Education  Committee  ot  the- 
Council).— Consent. 

Kensington ,  South. -A  one-story  addition  at 
the  rear  of  No.  49,  High-street,  Notting  Hill, 
to  abut  upon  Uxbridge-street  and  Ncwc-ombe- 
street  (Messrs.  C.  Bell,  Withers,  &  Meredith 
for  Messrs.  Boots,  Ltd.).— Consent. 

Southwark,  West.-A  building  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  north- western  side  ot 
Lambeth-road  and  southern  side  of  Barbel 
street  (Messrs.  H.  F.  Ttskert  Slater  lot  < 
community  of  Roman  Catholic  charitable 
ladies). — Refused.  , 

Islington,  South,- Buildings  upon,  the  sites 
of  Nos  36  and  37,  Popham-ioad.  W ingl™.  £ 
abut  also  upon  Norfolk-street  (Mr. 
for  Messrs.  West  k  Co  and  Mr.  C.  King). 

™lWmisworthA- One-atorj  «h«Ps  “Pon  lh! 
forecourts  of  Nos.  1  WfeS? 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  6.  and  6.  High  SfMtiOT. 
Tooting  (Messrs.  D.  Young  4  Co.  for  Mr.  * 
Everitt).— Refused. 

Linei  of  Frontage  mi  emstnetion. 
Islington,  East.- Tha  retention  of  a  P»  "J 
shed  at  No.  2,  Highbury  New-p»rk,  *bull  £ 
upon  Highbury-grove,  Islington  (.  . 

Walker). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Bear. 
Paddington,  North.— A  devia  ion  ..  ^ 

plans  approved  for  the  erection  ^a<Jdj^t0Di 
the  nortn  side  of  Harrow-ro  ’  ,  I0  ^ 
westward  of  No.  474,  so  far  »  buildings 
erection  of  the  back  add'tlon®  an  |  ^uth- 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Bethel  for  the  London  ana 
Western  Bank,  Ltd.). -Consent 

Formation  of  Streets. 

St.  Pancras,  AortA.— That  ^  ®  ®trjonjng-  the 
to  Messrs.  Thurgood  & treet9  for  car- 
formation  or  laying-out  of  ew  ^tate,  High- 
riage  traffic  upon  the  BtooWj  gt  Albw* 
gate,  to  lead  out  of  Swam  Burdet* 

_ j  _ i  r*w,f*fL.TOn.road  tor  iur- 


road’,  and  Croftdown-road  (for  I 
Coutts,  M.P.)  Consent.  ^ 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  H  9 

and  Projections.  . 

Strand. — That  Mr.  W.  .''"Considered  th» 
formed  that  the  Counc  •  ^c,jon  A-B-. 
block  and  sixth  fl<wr,fers  Rowland  Ward  * 
submitted  by  him  for  in  case  of 

Co.,  showing  the  means  «  *  sixlh  (topi 
fire  proposed  to  be  provi  Piccadilly. 

story'  of  No,  166,  6  •^^iX-tien  of  g 

that  upon  completion  to  tut  ^  .  the 

Council  of  the  said Ljtfficate  under  the 
Council  will  issue  a  certfficat 

section.— Agreed.  w;„dows  and  W- 

Strand.— Projecting  <lrj  picca(jillv  (Mr.  *• 
conies  to  Nos.  166  to  173,  Ficca 

Woodward).- -Consent  p{aM 

Deviations  from  1 A  ffom  the  plan 
Mary/cbnnc.  £"*(•'  P?'qurVovor.  under  ^ 
certified  by  the  District  -  t0  the  po¬ 

tion  43  of  the  Act  so  far  m  WGfe#t  portland- 
posed  rebuilding  of  N  •  postor  f®r  - 

street,  St.  Marylobouc  (Mr.  «• 

A.  Rozier). — Consent. 
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ci  (Jeorac,  Hanover- square  — Certain  devia- 
gK'fte  plans  certified  by  the  D.str.ct 

5  ,i;or  »  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re- 
SmS  ofNos.  175  and  176,  Near  Bond-street, 
, George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  A  M  Ridge 
SSl  Tooth  &  Sons).  Consent. 

U,m  of  bmps  Hi  Top  of  High  Buildings. 
St  George  Hanover -square.— Means  of  es- 
fmp  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in 
Shu's  of  section  63  of  the  Act  on  the  fifth 

6  story  of  Nos.  6  and  7,  George-street.  Han- 
over-square,  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  of 
which  story  is  above  60  ft.  from  the  street 
UvpI  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
therein  (Mr.  C.  H.  Worley).— Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


architectural  societies. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association!. — 
A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Association,  117,  George-street — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie  presiding.  The  Chairman 
made  reference  to  the  loss  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  sustained  i  a  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Henderson.  He  said  that  the  work  which  Mr. 
Henderson  (lid,  at  home  and  abroad,  far  and 
near,  diversified  and  varied  as  it  was  in 
character  and  style,  was  always  marked  by 
scholarly  as  well  as  practical  knowledge,  and 
by  well-trained  tiste;  and  the  lasting  results 
werethingsof  beauty  and  usefulness,  monuments 
of  his  own  skill,  and  examples  and  models  for 
the  instruction  of  others.  -Votes  of  thanks  were 
awarded  to  the  convener  and  members  of  the 
County  Council  of  Mid-Lothian  for  permission 
to  visit  the  new  County  Buildings,  and  to 
Messrs.  John  Ritchie  &  Co.  for  fac'lities 
granted  for  inspe  ting  The  Scotsman  new  offices. 
Thereafter  Councillor  M’Arthy  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled  “Tin  Royal  Mile — the  Castle 
to  Holyrood.”  Mr.  M’Arthy  gave  an  account 
of  the  nuim rous  buildings  of  historical  value  to 
be  found  in  the  thoroughfare  connecting  the 
Castle  and  Holyrood.  Ris  main  object,  he  said, 
was  to  rouse  interest  in  the  remaining  links 
with  the  past,  and,  if  possible,  to  do  something 
to  secure  their  p-eservation.  The  lecture  was 

illustrated  by  a  scries  of  limelight  views. - 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  hall, 
117,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4-th  inst. 
— Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie,  vice-president,  in  the  chair — 
the  subject  ot  the  statutory  qualification  of 
architects  was  discussed.  The  Chairman  said 
the  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  many 
years  ago,— Mr.  W.  S.  Cross  (London)  said 
the  present  position  of  their  profession 
was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  for  while  the 
work  of  modern  architects  often  displayed 
a  large  amount  of  creative  power  or 
originality  that  attribute  was  rarely  accom¬ 
panied  by  architectural  scholarship.  In  this 
respect  they  had  much  to  learn  from  the  archi- 
testure  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
pleaded  for  a  higher  standard  of  culture  among 
arclntects.  He  dealt  with  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  said  that  in  its 
prestige  and  influence  it  was  amazing  it  had 
taken  so  small  a  part  in  any  proposals  for 
registration.  The  leading  principles  of  the 
scheme  of  reform  should  include  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  tending  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  Institute,  and  to  constitute  it  the  examining 
T IegIStration  authoi'ity-  The  scheme  would 
attord  reasonable  facilities  to  enable  every 
competent  architect  and  student  to  obtain 
registration,  and  would  close  the  door  of  the 
profession  to  incompetent  practitioners.  The 
institute  might  introduce  means  for  the 
practical  training  of  architects,  and  endeavour 
Ilv, 'fe  Uniyersities  to  create  chairs  of 
rai* 'w lire’  80  Hat  the  profession  would  be 
mse«  to  a  status  which  would  ensure  that 
arehitects  of  the  future  would  be  trained  and 
men-Mr‘  G-  A-  T.  Middleton  said 
tneir  aim  was  to  put  the  architecture'  1  profession 
Sn  tl.lt  Same  level  as  tbe  medical  profession. 
„ni  f  no  raan  should  practise  as  an  architect 
bv  ademT ,V  trained  and  Properly  qualified 
iSS  tLeX,an?natlon— Mr-  Henry  F.  Kerr 
DoJe?°Ub  ed  the  Practicableness  of  the  pro- 
PM  compuLory  registration  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
of  th’p  what- progress  in  raising  the  standard 
encoura^u1 0,1  AW,°.uld  be  better  made  by 
the  Instit  **  dle  takmg  of  the  diploma  of 
M  Arthv  “Messrs.  Robertson,  Ross,  and 
sory  reLfrl'!men(  ed  fhe  ProPosal  for  compul- 
fe&L  S1]00  -°n  t  le  "round  that  the  pro- 
ohnL  S6d  f  ev?Vsly  Horn  the  competition 
ned  and  unskilled  men,  such  as  masons 


and  joiners,  who  put  up  their  door-plates 
and  called  themselves  architects. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  .Society. 
— The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Three  Towns 
Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
30th  ult.,  at  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  B.  Priestley 
Shires,  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  occupying  the 
chair.  The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
(Mr.  E.  Coath  Adams)  read  the  annual  Report 
and  presented  the  balance-sheet.  The  Report 
stated  that  the  membership  had  increased,  but 
the  Council  regretted  to  have  to  record  the 
decease  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dwelley,  one  of  their 
members,  who  always  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Society’s  work.  The  annual  exhibition  of 
R.I.B.A.  prize  dra wings  was  held  in  the 
Athenieum,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
Committee  had  also  much  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  the  special  prize  offered  by  the  Council  of 
the  parent  society  at  Exeter  had  this  year 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Harold  R.  S.  Shires,  an 
Associate  of  the  Branch.  The  question  of  the 
memorial  to  the  Special  Works  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  ot  Plymouth  on  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  building  by-laws  was  still 
unsettled,  but  a  hope  was  expressed  that  some¬ 
thing  would  soon  be  accomplished.  Registra¬ 
tion  of  architects  had  now  assumed  practical 
form,  and  was  being  supported  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  most  of  the 
societies  allied  to  the  Institute.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Parker,  past  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  represents 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Society  on  the  R.I.B.A. 
Committee  who  have  charge  of  the  Bill  that  is 
being  put  forward  for  presentation  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Treasurer’s  Report  showed  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society.  Mr.  B. 
Priestley  Shires,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Reports,  observed  that  what  they  wanted  was 
a  keener  interest  amongst  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession,  and  he  suggested  they  should 
use  their  room  at  the  Athenseum  more  in  the 
future  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and 
by  means  of  classes  on  some  such  subject  as 
design  a  very  profitable  course  of  study  might 
be  initiated.  Further,  they  should  not  forget 
the  splendid  opportunities  offered  bv  the 
R.I.B.A.,  and  be  hoped  to  see  some  of  their 
junior  members  successfully  competing  for  the 
very  valuable  honours  that  awaited  those  who 
had  courage,  perseverance,  and  a  good  will  to 
work.  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker,  in  seconding,  urged 
the  importance  of  architects’  registration,  in 
which  he  took  a  very  deep  interest,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  representing  Devon  and  Cornwall 
on  the  R.I.B.A.  Committees  in  London  dealing 
with  the  important  question.  The  Reports 
were  then  passed.  Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires  was 
re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Branch.  Mr.  E. 
Coath  Adams  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Mav  Hon.  L’brarian,  and 
all  the  officers  were  thanked  for  their  services 
during  the  past  session. 

- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Enoineers.— 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sir 
Alexander  R.  Binnie,  vice-president  in  the 
chair,  it  was  announced  that-  twelve  associate 
members  had  been  transferred  to  the  class  of 
members,  viz.,  G.  At+wood,  William  Cooper, 
W.  H.  Hamer,  Arthur  Harrison,  John  Kirkaldy, 
D.  C.  Rattray,  R.  E.  Thorp,  C.  C.  Smith, 
H.  E.  Stilgoe.  J.  O’B.  Tandy,  J.  D.  Watson. 
R.  0.  Wynne-Roberts.  It  was  also  reported 
that  102  candidates  had  been  admitted  as 
students.  The  monthly  ballot  resulted  in  the 
election  of  two  members,  viz.,  A.  L.  Forster 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne),  R.  T.  Rees  (Aberdare). 
and  seventy-three  associate  members. 

- — - 

The  House  of  Commons. — Adverting  to  our 
recent  remarks  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  find  that,  in  the  ; 
Estimates  for  1905-6,  a  sum  of  7007.  is  appro-  ! 
priated  for  that  object,  together  with  2.0007.  : 
for  more  efficient  heating  appliances,  improved  ; 
smoke-shafts,  and  the  purifying  of  the  air  of 
the  members’  tea  and  reading  rooms,  and  the 
Grand  Committee-room,  Westminster  Hall, 
and  2507.  for  an  improved  ventilation  of  the  . 
lavatories.  Meanwhile,  as  we  read  in  the 
Times,  a  new  method  of  ventilating  the  Press 
Gallery  rooms  in  the  Clock  Tower  wing  has 
been  designed  and  installed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Patey,  resident  engineer. 
The  air  is  extracted  from  the  rooms  through 
the  interstices  of  the  ornamental  cornices  by 
means  of  a  powerful  fan,  set  under  the  roof, 
which  changes  the  atmosphere  several  times 
in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
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COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  was  held  on  Thursday,  last 
week,  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  City  Engineer. — The  Officers’  and 
Clerks’  Committee  submitted  the  names  of 
the  following  gentlemen  as  the  selected  can¬ 
didates  for  the  office  of  City  Engineer: — Mr. 
W.  Blair  (Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of 
St.  Pancras),  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins  (City  Engineer, 
Norwich),  Mr.  W.  Oxtoby  (Borough  Engineer, 
Camberwell),  Mr.  N.  Scorgie  (Chief  Engineer, 
Borough  of  Hackney),  and  Mr,  Frank  Sum¬ 
ner  (Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Wool¬ 
wich).  The  election  will  be  decided  at  the 
next  Court. 

Paving  Works. — The  Streets  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  lengthy  report,  recommending  the 
repaving,  etc.,  of  a  large  number  of  City 
streets,  and  submitting  for  acceptance  a  large 
number  of  tenders.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  were  agreed  to.  In  the  course 
of  their  report,  the  Committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  sum  of  3,4887.  11s.  2d.  be 
paid- in  full  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  A. 
Woodhouse  in  respect  of  reparation  of  sewers 
and  the  construction  of  house  drains.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

The  City  Mortuary. — The  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  plans  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
building  of  the  portion  of  this  building 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

- - 

Gorresponbence. 

ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  architectural  education 
has  received  so  much  consideration  of  late  that 
any  new  views  on  the  subject  must  be  read 
with  interest. 

In  this  regard  Mr.  John  Honeyman’s  paper, 
published  in  the  Builder  for  April  1,  is  a  little 
difficult  to  follow,  inasmuch  as  it  is  headed 
“  The  Institute’s  New  Scheme,”  but  in  reality  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  review  not  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  scheme,  as  so  ably  and  clearly  put  forth 
in  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield’s  paper,  but  into  a 
disquisition  on  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
certainly  not  obtaining  at  the  present  time  in 
England,  whatever  may  be  the  case  across  the 
border. 

In  several  cases  Mr.  Honeyman  raises  unneces¬ 
sary  difficulties,  for  he  incorrectly  quotes  the 
length  of  the  proposed  preliminary  course  as 
outlined  in  Mr.  Blomfield’s  paper.  It  is  there 
clearly  stated  that  the  length  of  the  preliminary 
training  in  a  school  should  be  two  years. 
Why,  therefore,  refer  to  it  as  the  “tuition 
which  he  is  recommerded  to  obtain  during  the 
preceding  three  years  ”  ? 

This  preliminary  training  of  two  years  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact  in  several  centres, 
and  on  lines  approximating  very  closely  to 
those  suggested  by  the  Board. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Mr.  Honeyman’s 
criticisms  of  the  Institute  scheme  (based  as 
these  appear  to  be  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
what  that  scheme  is,  and  how  it  is  actually  to 
be  worked  in  practice)  that  I  propose  to  deal, 
but  with  the  suggestions  which  he  himself  makes, 
and  which  presumably  he  puts  forth  as  being 
within  the  limit  of  practical  working. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  paper  there 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  between  what 
obtained  in  the  old  days  of  lengthy  pupilage 
and  of  what  should  obtain  in  a  system  of 
preliminary  school  training.  For  instance, 
it  is  apparently  assumed  that  with  the  school 
training  the  student  would  only  receive  the 
same  length  of  holiday  as  hitherto  given  with 
the  pupilage  system,  and  a  month’s  holiday  is 
recommended  in  the  first  year.  May  I  point  out 
that  the  actual  and  practical  working  of  a 
school  course  could  not  possibly  be  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  year  with  only  a 
month’s  break,  but  must  be  divided  into  terms 
with  vacations  of  reasonable  length,  both  for 
teachers  and  taught,  and  the  former  would 
certainly  not  thank  Mr.  Honeyman  for  his 
suggestion  that  a  month’s  holiday  is  all  that 
is  required.  .  .  ... 

Everyone  will  surely  agree  with  him  that 
“  the  student  ought  to'  have  not  only  enough 
of  time  for  recreation,  but  also  for  sketching 
and  measuring  and  visiting  interesting  locali¬ 
ties.”  The  average  school  course  amply  pro¬ 
vides  for  these  important  subjects,  giving  as 
it  does  short  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
and  a  long  summer  holiday,  during  which  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  measure  and  study  old 
work  and  generally  continue  his  self-education. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  real  education 
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of  the  architect  is  never  completed,  and  the 
aim  of  any  education  worthy  the  name 


is  to  train  the  student  to  teach  himself.  These 
vacations  serve  then  a  double  purpose.  They 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
his  work  without,  and  away  from,  any  super¬ 
vision,  and  they  give  the  teacher  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discovering  how  far  the  student  has 
been  able  to  profit  from  the  training  he  has 
already  received  in  this  regard. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  a  student  who 
is  advised  to  work  nine  hours  daily  can  find 
time  for  “  cricket,  golf,  or  drill,”  as  also  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  see  how  the 
student  in  his  first  year’s  holiday  is  to  combine 
sketching  and  measuring  work  with  “  going 
into  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  or 
accountant,”  or  how  in  the  second  summer  he 
is  to  combine  it  with  gaining  “  some  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  quantity  surveying  and 
specifications  ”  in  a  surveyor’s  office.  Surely, 
too,  the  place  for  specifications  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  work  in  the  studio,  and  in  an  architect's 
office. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Honeyman’s 
plea  for  dividing  the  time  in  the  fourth  year 
between  the  office  and  school,  giving  four  hours 
and  a  half  to  the  former  and  four  hours  and  a  half 
or  more  to  the  latter. 

How  is  this  to  be  worked  ?  The  ordinary 
London  office  opens  at  9.30  a.m.  Is  the  student 
to  work  there  until  two  o’clock,  and  then,  having 
obtained  his  lunch  and  conveyed  himself  to  a 
conveniently  situated  school  by,  say,  three 
o’clock,  to  work  there  until  7.30  p.m.  ?  What 
of  the  teachers  in  this  case,  and,  incidentally, 
what  of  the  office  blessed,  or  shall  we  say  bur¬ 
dened,  with  such  a  student,  who  relinquishes 
his  pencil  each  day  at  two,  not  to  return  until 
the  next  morning  ? 

But  perhaps  the  crux  of  Mr.  Honey  man's 
proposals  is  reached  when  he  suggests  that  the 
architect  thus  blessed  should  keep  and  pay  a 
sufficient  staff  to  do  his  work  without  the  aid 
of  this  “  accomplished  draughtsman.”  Of 
what  value,  then,  is  the  accomplished  draughts¬ 
man  to  his  chief,  be  his  “  half-time  services  ’ 
ever  so  free  ?  Indeed,  he  would  be  a  costly 
appendage,  inasmuch  as  office  room  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  him,  though  he  himself 
provides  nothing  except  his  partial  services, 
which,  however,  are  not  really  required  ! 

These,  then,  appear  to  be  serious  difficulties, 
and  it  is  hard  to  me  how  such  a  scheme  as  Mr. 
Honeyman  proposes  could  be  world  in 
practice.  H.  M. 


“  BANISTERS.” 

Sir,— I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Walker  for  his 
letter.  I  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  imply  that 
the  spelling,  or  miss-spelling  of  the  word  was 
a  novel  one ;  but,  in  our  enlightened  days, 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  spell  it  correctly  ? 
If  not,  the  spelling  of  surnames  in  old  pedi¬ 
grees  might  be  justified  on  the  score  of 
antiquity,  generation  after  generation  chang¬ 
ing  it  with  delightful  freedom  and  irregularity. 
This  would  hardly  be  thought  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation  now.  E.  Swinfen  Harris. 


“  GEARY,  WALKER  &  CO.,  LTD.,  v. 

LAWRENCE  &  SON.” 

Sir,— Permit  me  to  point  out,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  that  I  have  no  con¬ 
nexion  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  above- 
named  plaintiff  firm;  consequently,  am  not 
concerned  in  this  case.  A.  E.  Geary. 

(Ellis,  Geary,  &  Co.) 

139,  Cannon -street,  E.C. 


protest  against  the  modern  spirit  of  restoration 
which  is,  even  now,  despoiling  and  disfiguring 
our  glorious  Minster  ? 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  Minster 
has  been  “  restored  ”  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  an  original 
stone  on  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

The  excuse  for  this  rebuilding  has  been  that 
the  fabric  was  in  danger,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  down  the  old  stones,  get 
masons  to  make  copies  of  them,  and  put  the 
new  into  the  place  of  the  old. 

Whether  this  excuse  be  valid  or  not  I  leave 
your  readers  to  judge.  . 

There  can  be  no  excuse  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,'  for  the  innovations  which  are  now  being 
carried  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  I 
use  the  word  innovations  advisedly,  because 
there  is  absolutely  no  precedent  for  what  is 
being  done.  . 

When  the  builders  of  the  Minster  began  the 
building  of  the  nave,  it  was  their  intention  to 
cover  it  with  a  stone  vault.  The  width  of  the 
space  between  the  walls,  however,  seems  to 
have  so  effectually  frightened  them,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  stone  vault,  they  erected  a  roof  of 
wood,  groined  and  painted  to  look  like  stone. 
The  arrangements  that  were  made  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  clerestory  walls  with  flying  but¬ 
tresses  were  abandoned  on  this  change  of  plan, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  heavy  pinnacles,  each  with  its 
statue,  which  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  thrust  of  these  buttresses. 

On  the  north  side,  however,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  palace,  built  by  Walter-de-Gray,  was 
still  standing,  and  the  builders,  evidently 
thinking  that  this  side  would  not  be  so  much  ex¬ 
posed,  only  carried  the  wall  buttresses  to  the  roof 
of  the  nave  aisle.  They  also  left  this  side  much 
plainer  than  the  soutn,  with  the  result  that 
the  view  of  the  Minster  from  the  north  is 
much  more  imposing  and  majestic  than  the  one 
from  the  south.  The  range  of  the  nave  cleres¬ 
tory  windows,  unbroken  by  any  pinnacles,  the 
tall  lancets  of  the  Five  Sisters’  window, 
crowned  with  the  square  central  tower,  present 
a  view  which,  once  seen,  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Mr.  Clutton  Brock  and  other 
authorities  have  remarked  on  its  dignity  and 
beauty.  Imagine  our  dismay  when  we  were 
told  that  pinnacles  in  exact  imitation  of  those 
on  the  south  are  to  be  placed  on  .these  north 
side  buttresses,  and  that  these  pinnacles  are  to 
be  connected  to  the  clerestory  walls  with 
flying  buttresses !  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the 
excuse  of  restoration  cannot  apply  here. 
There  is  absolutely  no  precedent  for  this  work. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  will  break 
up  the  range  of  clerestory  windows,  while 
nothing  will  be  gained,  as  the  work  is  to  be 
only  an  imitation.  From  the  historic  stand¬ 
point,  the  change  is  still  more  to  be  regretted. 
This  very  part  of  the  Minster  illustrates,  in 
a  most  admirable  manner,  that  Gothic  spirit 
which  could  be  at  once  so  fantastic  and 
grand  in  its  reverence. 

It  is  as  though  someone  who  had  a  most 
beautiful  and  precious  manuscript  were,  in 
order  to  show  how  well  he  could  write,  to 
introduce  specimens  of  his  penmanship  on  to 
its  pages. 

I  hope  that  someone,  much  more  able  than 
myself,  will  be  led  to  protest  so  strongly  that 
the  work  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
money  put  to  better  use.  Richard  Hawkins. 
York,  April  4,  1905. 

P.S. — Enclosed  please  find  photo  which 
clearly  shows  the  buttresses  above  referred  to. 


leading.  What  the  client  wants,  and  what  he 
usually  gets  already,  is  a  plan  of  the  drains  as 
executed— a  very  different  matter. 

F.  H.  A.  Hardcastlk. 


THE  LATE  SAMUEL  JOSEPH  NICHOLL. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  correct  an  uninten¬ 
tional  and  pardonable  error  in  your  otherwise 
admirable  and  most  accurate  obituary  notice 
of  my  dear  old  friend,  the  late  Samuel  Joseph 
Nicholl,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue. 

The  great  reredos  and  altar,  which  fill  the 
entire  east  wall  of  Wilson  and  Nicholl’s  church 
of  St.  Charles,  Upper  Ogle-street,  Maryle- 
bone.  were  designed  by  the  late  John  F. 
Bentley,  in  the  late  sixties;  and  the  paintings 
were  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Westlake,  as  I 
well  remember  (being  resident  in  London  at 
the  time)  visiting  Mr.  Westlake's  studio  with 
Bentley  when  the  pictures  were  in  hand. 

Unfortunately  I  learn  that  a  firm  of  decora¬ 
tors  have  been  of  late  allowed  to  varnish 
and  seriously  impair  the  effect  of  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  paintings. 

Charles  Hadfield. 

Sheffield,  April  4,  1905. 


“RESTORATION”  AT  YORK  MINSTER. 

Sib.— As  a  Freeman  and  resident  of  York, 
will  you  permit  me  to  use  your  columns  to 


PETITION  re  REPAVING  OF  WATERLOO 
BRIDGE-ROAD. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  that 
the  above  petition  came  before,  and  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by,  the  Highways  Committee  of  the 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  this  week,  when  it 
was  decided  to  rescind  the  resolution  to  re¬ 
pave  the  above  road  with  granite  setts,  and  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  wood  as  heretofore. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  tendering  to  you 
the  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  you  brought  our  grievance  before  the 
public,  and  we  feel  that  the  passing  of  the 
above  resolution  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
the  way  the  Press  took  up  the  question. 

J.  H.  Deakin. 

For  the  residents,  ratepayers,  and 
occupants  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge- 
road. 


GIBBON  v.  PEASE. 

Sir, — The  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
learned  judges  in  this  case  about  plans  of 
drains  illustrates  well  the  absence  of  know 
ledge  of  the  subject  they  were  dealing  with 
which  distinguished  the  court.  The  drain 
plan  to  which  the  building-owner  is  entitled 
under  this  judgment  is  the  contract  drat 
plan.  So  generally  are  the  drains  varied  i 
execution,  that,  in  at  least  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  such  a  plan  would  be  merely  mis- 


3llustrations. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY, 
ANNAPOLIS. 


3  UR  lithograph  plates  this  week  are 
entirely  occupied  with  illustrations  1 
of  the  immense  and  stately  group 
of  buildings  which  the  United 


States  Government  are  erecting  as  a  Naval 
College  at  Annapolis,  from  the  designs  of  a  well- 
known  architect,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  of  New 
York. 

The  two  general  views  give  an  idea  of  the 
spacious  ami  grandiose  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  and  of  the  site  generally;  and  a  ; 
geometrical  plan  will  be  found  on  another  sheet. 
Unfortunately  the  drawings,  which,  as  will  he  | 
recognised,  are  exceedingly  French  in  style, 
follow  also  the  French  system  of  giving  no  scale 
on  a  plan,  so  that  we  can  only  judge  of  the  sire 
of  the  buildings  by  conclusions  from  their 
proportionate  relation  to  their  surroundings.  I 

The  Academy  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  j 
the  Severn  River,  with  a  basin  in  front  of  it 
partly  shut  in  by  two  moles  each  carrying  a  j 
ighthouse  at  its  extremity.  From  the  margin 
of  the  basin  extends  a  central  garden,  with  an 
amphitheatre  of  steps  at  the  lower  portion, 
the  band-stand  forming  the  centre  of  tins  semi¬ 
circle.  At  the  top  of  the  garden  the  domed 
chapel  closes  the  central  vista.  The  Academy 
building  and  the  Cadets’  Quarters  flank  tie 
warden  to  right  and  left.  Behind  the  Cadets 
Quarters  is  the  Memorial  Hall,  of  the  interior 
of  which  we  give  a  view;  the  architectural 
details  of  this  furnish  to  a  certain  extent  a 
scale  of  the  interior,  as  the  view  of  the  centra 
entrance  does  for  the  exterior ;  if,  tha  is 
say,  the  figures  are  put  in  to  the  true  scale, 
photographs  sent  to  us,  from  which  these  1  «-• 
trations  are  reproduced,  are  all  from  drawings 
and  a  very  fine  set  of  drawings  the  orig 
must  have  been.  ,  fh 

In  regard  to  the  progress  °f  the 

Armoury,  the  Boat  House,  the  Marne  EnJ 
eering  building,  and  the  OHicers 
completed^;  the  Cadet  Q^r,  <*£  - 

d. 


As  a  general  rule  it  is  veiy  .1 

American  architects  to  send  dhi  ,  1 

their  buildings  across  ^ e  ,  M^Flaegfor 

therefore  the  more  indebted  to  Mr. 
his  courtesy _,in  immediately  acceding 


request  for 'some 


scheme,  and  sending  us  t 
graphs  which  are  here  reproduce!.. 


Metropolitan  Pnecmatic 

-In  response  to  repre^ntat  J  lhe 

Corporation  of  the  Uty  m  Secretary 

London  County  Council,  the  company's 

has  expressed  Ins  opinion  th 
proposed  Bill  should  not  n0w  ha* 

until  the  Royal  C’omm.ssion,  ^ic"f  j- 

under  consideration  the  q  vjcw  ,,f  the 

traffic,  has  presented  its  u  t0  tbs 

great  inconvenience  which  win  ive 

inhabitants  of  London  ^  is  contem- 

interference  with  the  s  •  ct  embraee« 

plated  in  the  measure.  The  P  J  ^  Weed- 
the  erection  of  a  generating^  ^  (he  ]ayinf 
lane  Farm,  bhepherd  s  B  h  lines. 
down  of  12-in.  tubes  > >  dou&  niw^w 
wires,  cables,  etc.,  exten  15q  stat;0ns.  for ,lw 
miles  in  length,  and  with  ^ 

conveyance  of  parcels  an<  ,j,e  Amor**11 

motors  seek  for  powers  »  tjc  Tub?  Coo- 
system  of  the  Batcheller  .  jn  0ffect.  O* 
panv,  and  their  scheme  .ocq.aq  when  Mr- 
that  was  attempted  in  ,f9wW’Rammell. « 
Latimer  Clarke  and  Mr.  K  instructed  by 
joint  engineers,  laid  O.shapo^ ' 


joint  engineers.  •  _  ostinpc*'  ~ 

Mr.  John  A.rd.of  casturon^  4  by 


n.  thick,  and  n^'“7tVcet.  Holbo.y 

•  Court-"-!  ; 


tions,  1 


i\ew  uMuiu-u  -v,.,  Drummond-511':  _i 
Hampstead-road,  *23 

rarrviwr  mails  ana  pa _ .  The 


Post  Office  to  Bust°n  ^"“whetston^jj 
“giXovon  wbjn  ■*£*?£$*  £ 

not  maintain  the  o(  cars,  •»  % 

desired  speed  of  the  wrtain  m«bJ" 
existed  leakages  of  a  r  anu 
defects  in  the  tunnel. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Iuibeth  Municipal  Buildings.— At  the 
of  Lambeth  Borough  Council,  on 
£b  30,  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
“i  that  the  Council,  on  December  22, 
,,,  a  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  BritSh  Architects,  agreed  to  exhibit  the 
L™  (with  certain  exceptions)  submitted  in 
Z Municipal  Buildings  Competition  and 
..,1  decision  was  included  as  part  of  the  con- 
jljons  of  competition.  About  170  architects 
hue  applied  for  copies  of  the  conditions  and 
Jans,  and  have  paid  the  If.  deposit,  and  it  is 
possible  that  150  designs  will  be  submitted. 
E-cb  design  may  consist  of  six  and  eight 
separate  plans,  and  as  it  was  obvious  that  a 
considerable  space  would  be  taken  up  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  plans,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  judging  by  the  assessor  and  also  for  the 
public  exhibition,  the  Committee  had  obtained 
the  use  of  the  Prince’s  Hall  for  the  display  of 
the  designs.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
authority  was  given  the  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  expenditure  for  fixing  the  frames 
and  staging.  The  last  day  for  sending  in 
designs  is  the  15th  inst. 

School,  Accrington. — Messrs.  Fairhurst  & 
Holt,  architects,  of  Blackburn,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  have  secured  the  first  premium  of 
50/.  in  the  competitive  designs. for  the  new 
Council  School  near  Royds-street,  Accrington, 
to  accommodate  1,000  scholars,  and  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  15,000/.  The  second 
and  third  premiums,  25 /.  and  10/.  respectively, 
go  to  Messrs.  Shaw,  Vowles,  Sproat,  &  Clayton, 
of  Burnley.  Messrs.  Fairhurst  &  Holt  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  school. 

West  Islington  Public  Library. — The 
Public  Libraries  Committee  of  Islington 
Borough  Council  reported  on  Wednesday 
that  the  assessor  (Mr.  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.) 
bad  nominated  Professor  Beresford  Pite  for 
appointment  as  architect  in  connexion  with 
the  branch  library  to  be  erected  in  West 
Islington. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  History  of  English  Furniture  :  The 
Age  of  Oak.  By  Percy  Macquoid.  (Law¬ 
rence  &  Bullen.  21.  2s.) 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgment  of  Pictures.  By  Henry  R.  Poore. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.  7s.  6d.) 

The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture.  By 
Rusiell  Sturgis.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  7s.  6d.) 

Painters’  Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes. — 
Edited  bv  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 

The  Mechanical  Handling  of  Material. 
By  Geo.  F.  Zimmer,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.) 

Robert  Adam,  Artist  and  Architect. 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  F.S.A.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  E.  &  R.  Gittins,  of  Waterloo-strei 
Birmingham,  send  us  their  new  illustrat 
catalogue  of  metal  work  for  ecclesiastical  ai 
domestic  decoration.  The  photographic  illi 
trations  show  remarkably  good  work,  and  mai 
of  the  designs  are  excellent;  they  are  me 
sober,  and  show  less  of  the  influence  of  t 
pernicious  art  nouveau,  than  any  metal-wo 
we  have  seen  recently.  It  has  been  the  fashl 
lately  to  twist  and  contort  the  material  in 
vegetable  and  muscular  forms  quite  unsuit 
to  iron  work.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  re 
Remand  among  architects  for  simple  smitl 
meta  work,  the  simpler  the  better.  Whe 
complexity  is  necessary  or  desirable,  let  it  be 
t  te  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Ironwork  Galle 
f  ,  .  .  South  Kensington  Museum.  He 
Mid  is  it  to  get  a  well-made  thumb  latch 
quiet  and  reasonable  design,  or  a  pair  of  stri 
ninges  to  hang  an  oak  door !  Much  of  the  char 
•  !.i  domestic  »nd  church  architectu 
■7  !n  th«  smith’s  work,  the  lodes,  the  hinge 
J  he” 1 th>  and  its  surroundings.  When  the 
Rings  do  receive  attention  in  modern  building 
,i  7  t00  often  pretentious  and  affected 
A6"*'  Messrs'  Gittins  have  evident 
j  !  eir  crait,  with  thoroughness  ai 
m«,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  tin 
S"  year  by  year.  Their  subje 

tlf  llw  «™7  “raft,  and  it  is  on 

ttB  craving  after  novelty  that  can  do  it  ham 

mn2  *'  R  BirSe  *  Sons-  wallnap 
Buffalo  TuTa  ?,Wse  headquarters  are 
tool S'  J1™  smt  us  their  illustrati 

patterns  for  1905,  having  the  address 


Regent  House,  Regent -street,  W.  Many  of 
the  papers  shown  at  this  address  are  artistic 
productions  of  merit,  fresh  and  pleasing  in 
colour  and  design.  They  show  ingenious 
combinations  of  patterns,  which  enable  a  roon. 
of  any  size  to  be  treated  in  panels.  Friezes 
are  shown  capable  of  various  treatments 
which  avoid  the  disagreeable  monotony  usually 
attendant  on  the  picture  frieze.  The  leather 
patterns  are  perfect  imitations  of  tooled  leather. 
If  imitations  must  be  had,  the  more  complete 
the  delusion  the  better.  Some  of  these  patterns 
are  fine  copies  of  the  richly  decorated  leathers 
of  Venice  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the 
simple  bedroom  papers  are  very  bright  and 
pretty  and  extraordinarily  cheap.  Altogether 
the  patterns  show  much  that  is  interesting 
or  novel  in  wallpaper  design. 

Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.  have  sent  us  their  new 
illustrated  catalogue  of  artistic  wall-papers. 
Their  well-known  papers  maintain  the  high 
standard  in  design  to  which  they  have  attained 
in  recent  years.  The  papers  are  made  from  the 
designs  of  such  well-known  decorative  artists 
as  Mr.  Allan  Vigors,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr. 
Heywood  Sumner,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Day.  An 
original  landscape  frieze  by  Mr.  Neatly  is  shown ; 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  usual  class  of  repeating 
frieze.  Many  of  the  papers  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  the  decoration  of  rooms  in  panels. 
There  are  also  shown  some  very  fine  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  silk  damasks  and  brocades  in  flock  and 
other  papers. 

Messrs.  William  Lindsay  &  Co.  send  us 
their  handbook  of  “  fireproofing  ”  and  construc¬ 
tional  steelwork.  Passing  over  the  first  few  pages 
containing  photographs  representing  different 
buildings,  the  steelwork  and  “  fireproofing  ” 
for  which  was  designed,  supplied,  and  erected 
by  this  firm,  we  come  to  particulars  of  a  trussed 
fire-resisting  floor,  which  has  been  used  in 
many  important  public  buildings.  Briefly 
described,  this  system  consists  of  rolled  steel 
joists  embedded  in  pumice-concrete,  which 
is  reinforced  by  steel  rods  passed  over  and 
under  the  joists.  The  main  girders  are  also 
encased  in  concrete,  so  that  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  action  of  fire.  In  some  cases, 
where  spans  of  considerable  width  occur  between 
joists,  the  under  surface  of  the  concrete  is 
arched  and  the  ends  of  the  transverse  rods  are 
screwed,  and,  being  passed  through  the  webs 
of  the  steel  sections,  are  secured  by  nuts.  By 
the  use  of  pumice-stone  a  very  light  and  tough 
variety  of  concrete  is  obtained,  affording  an 
excellent  key  for  plastering,  and  a  basis  to 
which  floor  boards  can  be  nailed.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  domes, 
mansard-roofs,  and  spires,  and  the  surface  of 
the  concrete  may  be  prepared  at  option  for  a 
facing  of  tile,  slate,  lead,  or  asphalt.  Although 
not  representing  true  concrete-steel  construc¬ 
tion,  this  system  is  a  marked  improvement  on 
many  methods  of  applying  rolled  steel  and 
concrete.  Two  or  three  pages  are  next  devoted 
to  steel  trough  flooring,  which,  when  filled  above 
with  concrete  and  suitably  protected  below, 
gives  adequate  resistance  to  fire,  and  is  of  very 
great  strength.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  occupied  by  tables  and  drawings  of  steel 
stanchions  and  girders.  We  are  pleased  to 
notice  that  the  latter  are  listed  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  Engineering  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee. 

Messrs.  Easton  &  Anderson  send  us  a  circular 
relative  to  the  “  Pluto  ”  hot-air  furnace  for 
steam  boilers,  which  is  designed  so  as  to  secure 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  highest 
obtainable  temperature.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  air-heating  pipes  placed  in  the  flues,  and 
through  which  air  required  for  combustion 
is  drawn  by  means  of  steam-blowers  and 
delivered  through  the  closed  ash-pit  to  the 
fire-bars.  As  the  air  is  delivered  at  a  great  heat, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  temperature  of  combustion 
is  much  higher  than  usual,  and  among  the 
advantages  said  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  furnace  are  saving  of  fuel,  increase  of  boiler 
power,  and  perfect  combustion,  with  consequent 
prevention  of  smoke. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Phillips,  of  Charlton,  Kent,  a  pamphlet  de¬ 
scribing  cables  and  junction-boxes  for  electric 
lighting.  We  note  that  they  have  completed 
large  contracts  for  supplying  and  laying  cables 
on  the  solid,  drawn-in  and  armoured  systems. 
The  method  they  employ  of  armouring  concen¬ 
tric  cables  is  very  ingenious.  This  type  of 
cable  can  be  safeiy  laid  direct  in  the  earth. 
The  underground  main  fuse  box  illustrated  is 
excellently  designed.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  may  be  regarded  as  water-tight,  and 


yet  access  can  be  at  once  obtained  either  for 
making  tests  or  replacing  fuses.  No  brick  pit 
is  required  for  the  box,  and  there  are  no  bolts 
or  nuts  on  the  cover.  The  pamphlet  is  well 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  work  of 
cable  laying  by  this  company  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

We  have  received  from  the  Edison  &  Swan 
Company,  Limited,  of  Queen-street,  E.C., 
leaflets  describing  var’ous  novelties.  The 
‘  Ediswan  Pull  Type  ”  button  switch  will  be 
useful  in  offices  and  warehouses  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  inadvisable  to  run  wires  and  conduits 
in  the  usual  way.  The  switch  can  be  fixed 
a  wall  or  on  the  ceiling,  and'  can  be 
operated  by  a  cord.  By  a  distinctly  novel 
arrangement  the  cord  actuates  for  both  the 

m  ”  and  the  “  off  ”  positions  of  the  switch. 
It  is  stated  to  be  strong  mechanically.  We 
know  of  several  cases  where  the  use  of  a  switch 
of  this  type  would  have  appreciably  lowered 
the  cost  of  the  installation.  The  ‘‘  Ediswan  ” 
high  voltage  fuse  boards  are  cheap  and  well 
designed,  and  they  stock  a  large  variety  of  sizes. 
The  leaflets  describe  “Ediswan”  fancy  glass 
shades  and  globes  of  most  extraordinary  shapes 
and  colours.  Those  who  admire  “  yellow 
opalescent  with  green  blobs  .  .  etc., 

shades,  will  find  a  great  variety  from  which  to 
make  a  choice. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Phillips,  of  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  a  catalogue  of 
their  electric  lighting  cables  and  wires.  The 
recent  advances  in  the  price  of  electrolytic 
copper  and  rubber  have  necessitated  a  revision 
of  the  prices  of  practically  all  the  cables  quoted 
in  the  catalogue.  We  note  that  the  cables  are 
all  tested  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  are  divided 
into  three  standard  grades,  namely,  300,  600, 
and  2,500  megohms.  This  means,  for  instar  ce, 
that  if  a  cable  belong  to  the  600  megohm  grade, 
then,  no  matter  what  its  diameter  may  be,  its 
insulation  resistance  is  not  less  than  600 
megohms  per  mile.  We  note  that  Matthiessen  s 
standard  is  printed  Mathiesson’s  standard 
throughout  the  catalogue.  This  should  be 
corrected  in  the  next  edition. 

We  have  received  from  the  Electric  Heating 
Company,  London,  a  catalogue  describing  a 
large  variety  of  apparatus  for  the  utilisation  of 
electricity  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 
The  electric  heaters,  as  a  rule,  are  provided  with 
three  terminals,  by  means  of  which  a  minimum, 
medium,  and  maximum  degree  of  heat  can  be 
obtained.  They  work  equally  well  with  con¬ 
tinuous  and  alternating  current,  and  from  the 
thermal  point  of  view  the  radiators  are  well 
designed,  the  heat  radiated  and  the  heat  circu¬ 
lated  by  convection  currents  in  the  air  being 
distributed  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Utensils  for  cooking  electrically  have  naturally 
a  high  efficiency,  as  the  heat  can  be  applied 
exactly  where  required,  When  current  can 
be  had  from  the  supply  company  at  a  cheap 
rate  the  desirability  of  employing  it  for  both 
cooking  and  heating  is  always  worth  considering. 
The  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
sufficient  data  are  given  in  all  cases  to  enable 
any  one  to  calculate  the  exact  cost  ot  the 
current  consumed  for  the  various  operations. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Boyd 
i  Son,  of  New  Bond -street,  London,  a  catalogue 
entitled.  “Electricity  Domesticated.  Illus¬ 

trations  and  detailed  descriptions  are  |iven 
of  electric  radiators,  “  heat  traps,  hoc 
tables,”  etc.  The  articles  described  are  m 
many  cases  novel,  ingenious,  and  inexpensive. 
We  agree  in  thinking  that,  although  owing  to 
the  present  cost  of  electric  power  it  can  seldom 
be  economical  to  heat  large  rooms  by  its  means, 
yet  for  warming  small  rooms  it  is  otten  v  iy 
economical.  The  description  given  of  the  object 
of  the  hot  shelf  in  the  radiator  is  not  very  scien¬ 
tific.  We  are  told  that  the  “  hot  air  is  caught, 
kept  down,  and  turned  to  account  instead  ox 
rising  and  being  wasted  at  the  ceiling, 
order  that  the  hot  air  may  be  turned  to 
account,”  we  presume  that  it  warms  a  large 
surface  which  radiates  heat  throughout  the 
space  round  the  stove.  In  order  to  ladiate 
heat  well  the  surface  must  be  hot,  and  taking 
the  larger  surface  into  account,  it i  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  convection  currents 
from  this  surface  will  not  be  as  large  as  it 
there  were  no  hot  shelf.  _ 

We  have  received  from  the  Linolite  Company 
the  third  edition  of  their  catalogue.  lt  wiii 
prove  interesting  to  those  in  search  of  novel 
methods  of  utilising  electricity  for  lighting 

>UWe8have  received  from  the  Societe  Gramme, 
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of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  London,  a  leaflet  describing 
their  well-known  dynamos  for  electroplating. 
These  machines  are  also  suitable  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  in  electrochemistry.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  designed.  Standard  types  of  low- 
tension  machines  are  kept  in  stock,  so  that 
quick  delivery  can  be  guaranteed.  The  smallest 
machine  gives  40  amperes  at  a  pressure  of 
6  volts,  and  the  largest  1,500  amperes  at  the 
same  pressure. 

Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  send  us  a 
catalogue  they  have  lately  issued  relative  to 
wind-pumping  machinery.  This  pamphlet 
describes  and  illustrates  some  useful  types  of 
wind-driven  engines  and  pumps,  from  the  small 
windmill  on  a  timber  frame,  with  a  single-barrel 
pump,  to  the  large  wind  engine  comprising  a 
owerful  sail  wheel  mounted  upon  a  rigidly 
raced  steel  tower,  and  treble-barrel  pumps. 
Machinery  of  this  kind  is  already  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
country  houses,  farms,  and  villages,  but  deserves 
far  more  attention  than  it  has  received  hitherto, 
as  the  motive  power  is  obtainable  quite  free  of 
cost.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  towers,  upon 
which  the  Merryweather  windmills  are  mounted, 
are  of  very  substantial  construction  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  heavy  winds,  and 
that  the  sails  can  be  provided  with  a  special 
automatic  governing  device  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  during  the  prevalence  of  gales. 

We  have  received  from  Elliott’s  Moulding  and 
Joinery  Company  (Newbury)  three  catalogues 
containing  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  mouldings 
for  various  pui  poses.  The  first  is  entitled 
“  Architects’  Series,”  and  has  twelve  pages  of 
outline  sections  of  cornices,  architraves,  panel- 
mouldings,  skirtings,  handrails,  balusters,  and 
newels.  The  staircase  details  are  not  of  much 
merit,  but  some  of  the  other  mouldings  are  good 
of  their  kind,  although  the  compasses  have  been 
too  freely  used  in  the  design  of  the  curved 
members.  In  catalogue  No.  7,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  builders,  the  illustrations  are  in 
isometrical  projection,  and  comprise  nearly  700 
examples  of  moulded  woodwork.  Catalogue 
No.  9  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  “  Cabinet¬ 
makers,  Decorators,  etc.,”  and  contains  about 
800  examples  of  panel-mouldings,  cornices, 
picture-rai's,  chair-rails,  plinths,  etc.  ;  the 
members  in  the  panel-mouldings  are  smaller 
than  th 086  in  the  builders’  catalogue.  As  a 
whole,  the  catalogues  may  be  recommended  fox- 
ordinary  work,  although  of  course  they  contain 
many  examples  which  are  not  satisfactory.  An 
architect  possessed  of  any  individuality  will 
prefer  to  make  his  own  designs. 

We  have  received  from  the  Teale  Fireplace  Com¬ 
pany  three  catalogues.,  containing  illustrations 
of  their  manufactures.  The  original  form  of  the 
Teale  fireplace  is  already  so  well  known  that 
further  description  is  unnecessary,  but  if  the 
catalogues  are  any  indication,  the  more  popular 
type  of  grate  is  now  the  modified  form  with 
raised  hearth  and  without  front  bars.  Nearly 
all  the  illustrations  show  grates  of  this  kind. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  the  company  for  the 
excellent  character  of  many  of  the  designs  for 
mantelpieces  and  metalwork  ;  they  display  both 
originality  and  good  taste.  In  addition  to  open 
fires,  the  catalogues  contain  illustrations  of 
stoves  suitable  for  hospitals  and  schools,  and  of 
radiators  and  heating  apparatus  boilers. 

From  Messrs.  Alex.  Boyd  &  Son  we  have 
received  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their 
“  Book  of  fireplaces,  showing  varieties  of  the 
English  open  fireplace.”  Dog -grates  of  various 
kinds  are  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
book.  The  drawings  are  in  line,  and  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  same  firm  a  pamphlet 
describing  and  illustrating  their  new  patent 
venti'ating  fireplace,  which  is  suitable  for 
schools  and  hospitals  as  well  as  for  houses 
and  other  buildings.  The  grate  stands  inde¬ 
pendently  in  the  fireplace,  and  panels  are 
inserted  between  it  and  the  jambs  to  form  a 
warm-air  chamber.  An  important  point  is  that 
these  panels  can  be  easily  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  chamber. 

The  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Co.  send  us  a  neat 
little  catalogue  describing  and  illustrating 
various  types  of  steam  motor  wagons  for  home 
and  colonial  use.  Several  special  features  are 
embodied  in  these  vehicles.  The  forecarriage 
is  constructed  on  the  rocking  principle  with  the 
object  of  obviating  twisting  and  jarring  of  the 
main  frame.  Ample  boiler  power  is  provided, 
and,  while  not  of  excessive  weight,  the  boiler 
has  enough  reserve  power  to  make  it  easy  to 
keep  up  a  good  head  of  steam.  The  adoption 


of  a  roller  chain  drive  and  cut  gearing  ensures 
comparatively  quiet  running,  a  point  which 
certainly  is  a  desideration  for  vehicles  used  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Messrs.  Oetzmann  &  Co.  send  us  a  description 
and  illustration  of  their  “  Chameleon  ”  set  of 
furniture,  which  is  specially  designed  for  those 
who  have  to  live  in  one  room,  and  make  it  a 
bed-sitting  room.  There  is  a  neat-looking 
cabinet  with  drawers  of  which  the  upper  part, 
opens  01 1  into  a  washing-stand  ;  a  bed  which 
by  day  forms  a  settee,  the  pillows,  concealed  in 
ornamental  cases,  forming  sofa-cushions ;  and 
one  or  two  other  compound  pieces  of  furniture 
carry  out  the  same  kind  of  double  arrangement. 
The  thing  seems,  judging  from  the  illustrations, 
to  be  very  well  done  and  at  a  low  price,  and 
such  a  set  of  furniture  may  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  sin  pie  people  of  restricted  means. 

Messrs.  Wrrdit,  Brindley,  &  Ge'l  (Sheffield) 
send  us  an  illustration  and  description  of 
their  “  Holderness  ”  bevel-edged  file,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  make  the  edge  of  the  file  more 
useful  by  providing  a  flat  surface  on  which  to 
cut  the  teeth,  instead  of  a  rounded  one.  In 
cutting  the  teeth  on  a  rounded  edge  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  them  to  a  uniform  depth. 

Messrs.  Charles  Winn  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
send  us  a  circular  illustrating  and  describing 
their  pipe-screwing  machine  of  the  portable 
type  and  suitable  for  screwing  iron  barrel  from 
}  in.  to  2  in.  diameter,  and  bends  from  1  £  in. 
to  2  in.  diameter.  This  is  a  compact  and  well- 
made  machine  of  a  general  type  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers. 

Messrs.  Crosby  &  Co.  (Farnham,  Surrey) 
send  us  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  inexpensive 
mantelpieces  made  in  oak,  walnut  and  basswood. 
These  are  drawn  in  ink  line  in  the  rather  scratchy 
style  of  drawing  which  seems  for  some  reason 
to  be  considered  specially  “  artistic  ”  just  now, 
and  which  hardly  shows  the  objects  illustrated 
to  the  best  advantage;  but  the  designs  are 
simple  and  in  good  taste  ;  perhaps  the  simplicity 
is  rather  overdone  in  some  of  them,  but  that 
is  better  than  florid  commonplace. 

Messrs.  James  Keeves  &  Sons  have  sent  us  a 
copy  of  their  well-bound  catalogue  of  610 
pages,  containing  thousands  of  illustrations  and 
prices  of  tin,  iron,  and  japanned  ware,  iron¬ 
mongery,  cutlery,  and  tools.  Many  of  the 
goods  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder,  but  will  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
holder.  The  section  on  “  Brass  Foundry  and 
Ironmongery  ”  is  of  more  value  to  our  readers, 
but  even  this  contains  such  articles  as  dog- 
chains,  shark-hooks,  and  harpoons.  The  index 
comprises  over  3,000  references,  and  this  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Allan  Jones  &  Co.  (Gloucester)  have 
sent  us  a  small  catalogue  of  the  “  Hatherley  ” 
step-ladders,  tables,  seats,  trestles,  etc.  Some 
of  the  ladders  are  designed  for  the  use  of 
painters  and  decorators.  Jones’s  patent  auto¬ 
matic  cupboard  fastener  is  simple  and  effective. 

A  small  catalogue  containing  specimens  of 
the  “  Marpedo  sanitary  washable  water-paint  ” 
has  been  received  from  Messrs.  John  H.  Fuller 
&  Co.  (Reading  and  London).  Twenty-six 
different  colours  are  shown,  the  “  lemon 
chrome  ”  being  the  brightest  and  the  “  terra 
vert  ”  the  dingiest.  The  makers  do  not  say 
whether  any  of  the  colours  are  unsuitable  for 
use  on  new  plaster,  although  this  is  a  point  on 
which  architects  desire  information.  They 
inform  us  that  they  can  incorporate  into  this 
paint  either  eucalyptus,  sanitas,  or  carbolic 
acid,  for  the  purpose  ot  sterilising  it. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Moulsdale  &  Co.  (Liverpool)  are 
the  representatives  in  this  country  for  the  Huert- 
gen  “  Jalousie  ”  roof-light  and  ventilator.  This 
is  an  ingenious  combination,  consisting  of  a 
glazed  roof-light  under  which  are  a  number  of 
louvres  ;  the  light  and  louvres  are  hinged  at  the 
back,  and  are  opened  by  gearing.  When  open,  the 
appearance  of  the  side  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  half-opened  fan.  When  closed  the  louvres 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  the  appearance 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  an  ordinary  sky¬ 
light.  The  louvres  are  so  shaped  as  to  exclude 
rain,  except  perhaps  in  strong  winds. 

Messrs.  Pearce  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  catalogue.  It  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  of  conservatories,  vineries,  etc.,  erected 
by  them  at  various  places,  and  also  a  number  of 
testimonials.  Detailed  descriptions  and  prices 
are  not  given. 

A  catalogue,  with  coloured  illustrations  of 
tiles  for  floors,  walls,  etc.,  has  been  received  from 
Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Boote  (Burslem).  The  illus- 
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trations  do  not  show  anything  particularly 
novel  ;  some  of  the  floor  patterns  indeed  have 
done  service  for  a  great  many  years,  if  our 
memory  is  not  at  fault.  The  folding  sheet 
showing  various  designs  for  ceramic  mosaic  is 
the  most  artistic  in  the  book. 

The  C.  W.  Lewis’  Tileries  (Stockingford. 
Nuneaton)  send  us  their  catalogue  of  roofing 
tiles,  ridges,  finials,  chimney-pots,  etc.  The 
prices  are  not  given. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  E.  &  R,. 
Gittens  (Birmingham)  a  delightful  catalogue  of 
artistic  metalwork,  including  door-furniture, 
Tates,  fire  irons,  grate  fronts,  lamps,  electric 
ight  fittings,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  name  of  the  designer  of  the  metalwork,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Llewelyn  Roberts,  is  given  on  the  title- 
page.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
Lenten  chalice,  inwrought  silver  and  ebony,  but 
all  the  designs  are  good. 

A  catalogue  from  the  same  town  has  been 
sent  by  Messrs.  James  Cartland  &  Son.  This  is 
an  abridged  list  of  the  firm’s  “  brass  foundry 
specialities,”  including  fittings  of  various  kinds 
for  dooi's  and  windows.  The  firm  is  well  known 
in  the  trade. 

Messrs.  Heathman  &  Co.’s  catalogue  of 
ladders,  etc.,  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  and  the  new  catalogue  is  on 
similar  lines,  •  but  contains  some  additional 
illustrations  of  fire  escapes,  etc. 

Messrs.  Hardy  &  Padmore  (Worcester)  have 
introduced  a  novelty  in  the  method  of  adver¬ 
tising  their  manhole  covers.  Three  large  sheets 
containing  full-size  sections  of  the  covers  have 
been  prepared,  so  that  architects  and  engineers 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  seal  or 
joint  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  On  one 
of  the  sheets  prices  and  dimensions  are  given1 
for  all  the  kinds  ot  cover  illustrated. 
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’YPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XIV. 

Examples  of  the  Coignet  System. 
jj  ROM  among  the  numerous  works- 
executed  by  M.  Coignet,  we  have 
selected  for  mention  in  the  present 
==  article  three  representative  examples, 
vhich,  together  with  particulars  of  the  methods 
f  construction  usually  followed,  will  sufficiently 
lustrate  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system 
dopted  by  this  engineer. 

Francois  Coignet  was  one  of  the  first  to 
uggest  the  possibilities  of  concrete  when  smt- 
bly  reinforced  by  iron,  but,  unlike  Mon.er  and 
ther  pioneers,  he  made  no  attempt  to  appy 
is  theory  to  the  design  of  actual  structurrs- 
a  a  later  date,  however,  Edmund  Coignet. 
Lis  son,  made  reinforced  concrete  the  subject 
f  theoretical  and  experimental  investigation, 

,nd,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Tedesco ,  elabo- 

ated  a  complete  theory,  the 

las  been  generally  conUrmcd  by  subsequent 

^Tbe'pa'iais  de  l’Electricite,  which  many  .! 
iut  readers  had  an  opportunity  °f  «"■* 
,t  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1»».  W ”, 
ioned  as  a  remarkable  example  of  t  e 
ystern.  That  part  of  the  structure  ** 
ixcited  more  attention  than  any  othe 
peat  alcove  forming  the  J ™ZjSt 
This  alcove,  having  a  height  of 4j  , 
vidtli  of  25  metres  over  all,  is  “W'f'LP  ,» 
leries  of  concrete-stcel  carved  "«• 
lentimetres  thick,  earned  by  »  "»•  . 
lonstruction  of  the  ^  er?es  an  , 
he  lower  part  of  the  buiUling.  ||j( 

iircular  wall  forming  the  lo™ InwinietM 
nterior  of  the  alcove  ,» 

hick,  but  is  provided  voth'er  j(„ 

■ibs  20  centimetres  s1u*re',  *  l ...Wibs  Lord 
,f  the  alcove  is  compoKd °1  tSdmetiw  thick. 
dv  a  concrete-steel  slab  0  w  .  • 

The  outer  face  consists  of  two  conce^ ^ 
iircular  arched  ribs  Conner  ,  ^ 

heed  with  reinforced  00"™iic|'  j,  „ne  of 
piece  of  structural  o'!*"11*"”';  nxatl  the 
the  few  buildings  still  romarmng  to  « 
ast  Paris  Exposition,  »*"*£X%i** 
tion  by  all  who  are  interea« “  „f  ,to 
loncrete  design,  hut,  for  .  j  Imiklmri <d 
article,  we  prefer  to  illuetrate  ^ 

more  familiar  character.  not. 

(Fig.  101)  is  the  timers »  entirely 

n  Algeria,  which  is  coMtrKted  aim 
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,  „  puil  In  the  latter  building,  owing 

JHib  of  the  architects  not  to  deviate  from 
methods  of  design,  only  the  columns, 
2  and  roofs  are  of  concrete-steel,  the 
S' kin”  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the i  two 
Cn  tors  of  rolled  steel  joists  with  brick 

C  distinctive  feature  of  walls  built  on  the 
i  system  is  that  they  consist  of  three 
— uprights,  lintels,  and  panels.  The 
Elhts  and  lintels  are  of  rcndorced  concrete, 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  skeleton 
Iranie  very  much  resembling  the  steel  fraiue- 
„,k  adopted  so  largely  by  architects  in  the 
United  States.  The  panels  between  the  mem- 
Lrs  of  the  reinforced  concrete  skeleton  are 
jy  of  the  same  material,  but  brick,  stone. 
Mother  filling  may  be  employed  at  the  option 
of  the  designer,  and,  if  desirable,  the  exterior 
mav  be  faced  with  stone,  brick,  or  terra-cotta, 
rfrv  much  as  brick  shells  are  faced  with  stone 
in  this  country.  There  are  no  special  features 
in  connexion  with  the  foundations  for  walls  ol 
this  type,  the  footings  being  of  concrete,  re¬ 
inforced  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  bars  of 


Footings  for  columns  are  somewhat  similar 
in  design  to  the  Hennebique  footing  illustrated 
bv  Fig.  39  in  a  previous  series  of  articles.* 
The  reinforcing  bars  are  in  two  tiers  near  the 
oirer  surface  of  the  concrete,  the  bars  of  the 
upper  tier  being  placed  transversely  to  those 
in  the  lower  tier.  The  chief  point  of  difference 
is  that  the  Coignet  footing  is  strengthened  by 
(our  stiffening  ribs  projecting  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  concrete  and  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  footing  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
sides  of  the  rectangle. 

The  columns  are  usually  of  square  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  reinforced  by  four  vertical  bars,  one  in 
each  corner,  and  tied  by  horizontal  hooping  of 
thin  round  rods  about  6  millimetres  in  dia¬ 
meter,  the  ends  of  which  overlap  and  are  firmly 
bound  together  by  annealed  iron  wire.  The 
horizontal  hoops,  or  horizontal  ties,  are  spaced 
about  10 centimetres  apart  measured  vertically. 
Cylindrical  columns  are  similarly  constructed, 
and  in  every  case  provision  is  made  for  securely 
connecting  the  reinforcement  of  the  columns 
with  that  of  the  floor  beams. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  generally 
descriptive  of  the  method  of  construction  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  General  Post  Office  at  Oran,  and,  as 
the  details  of  the  beams,  joists,  and  floors  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  Banque 
des  Valeurs  Industrielles  in  Paris,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

From  Fig.  102,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last- 
mentioned  building  comprises  nine  stories  in 


*  The  Builder,  vol.  lxxxv.,  p.  526. 


all,  including  the  basement  and  sub-basement. 
The  reinforced  concrete  work  commences  at  the 
first  floor,  and  includes  the  interior  columns, 
beams,  floors,  and  the  roof. 

Pig.  103  gives  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  floor  joist,  and  part  of  the  adjoining 
floor  slab,  which  really  constitutes  the  com¬ 
pression  flange  of  the  beam.  The  reinforcing 
bar  in  the  tension  area  of  the  joist  here  repre¬ 
sented  is  2  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  the  bar 
in  the  compression  area  has  a  diameter  of  1-3 
centimetres.  The  vertical  stirrups,  formed  ol 
round  rods,  are  lapped  round  the  horizontal 
bars,  and  are  intended  to  resist  shearing  stresses. 
In  this  example,  the  floor  slab  is  also  reinforced 
by  upper  and  lower  bars  perpendicular  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  joist  and  by  transverse 
rods  laid  over  the  upper  and  lower  bars  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  stresses  over  these 
in  a  uniform  manner.  It  will  be  observed 
that  vertical  stirrups  are  employed  in  the  floor 
slab,  as  well  as  in  the  beam  part  of  the  construc¬ 
tion.  The  points  at  which  the  various  bars 
and  rods  cross  are  securely  connected  by  a 
binding  of  annealed  wire,  and  the  whole  of  the 
reinforcement  is  firmly  held  together  by  the 
surrounding  concrete.  In  this  way  a  complete 
network  is  formed  capable  of  resisting  stress 
in  every  direction. 

In  some  parts  of  the  building  where  the  spans 
were  small,  the  floor  slabs  were  made  with  single 
reinforcement.  Pig.  104  includes  transverse 
and  longitudinal  sections  of  a  floor  beam  with 
two  sets  of  double  reinforcement,  and  of  portions 
of  the  adjoining  floor  slab  with  single  reinforce¬ 
ment.  The  construction  of  the  beam  here 
represented  requires  no  explanation,  being 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  joist  illustrated 
in  the  previous  drawing.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  single  bar  shown  in  the  cross  section  is 
raised  so  as  to  pass  over  the  upper  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  beam,  instead  of  being  carried 
straight  through.  This  arrangement  is  very 
desirable  in  floor  slabs  where  only  one  bar  is 
employed,  for  the  reason  that,  in  construction 
of  this  kind,  when  the  concrete  is  monolithic, 
continuous  girder  action  is  always  evidenced  to 
some  extent,  and  by  bendiDg  up  the  ends  of 
bars  terminating  in  beams,  or  by  bending  up 
bars  running  across  beams  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  requisite  resistance  is  offered  to  tensile 
stress  developed  in  those  parts  of  the  upper 
area  lying  between  the  abutment  and  the  points 
of  contrary  flexure.  The  bars  in  the  floor  slab 
running  parallel  to  the  main  reinforcement  of 
the  beam  are  also  bent  up  at  any  places  where 
they  may  have  to  cross  floor  joists.  Floors  of 
this  type  are  employed  for  spans  not  exceeding 
12  ft.  and  for  loads  of  not  more  than  56  lb.  per 
sq.  ft. 

Pig.  105  represents  the  beam  and  floor 


construction  employed  in  parts  of  the  building 
where  the  loads  are  more  considerable.  The 
sections  here  given  show  a  beam  with  three  sets 
of  double  reinforcement,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  even  distribution  of  stress  over  these 
bars  short  transverse  rods  were  fixed  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  section. 
The  thickness  of  the  floor  slabs  varies  according 
to  requirements  from  5  centimetres  to  20  centi¬ 
metres. 

All  the  roofing  system  of  the  building  is  in 
concrete-steel,  designed  in  a  manner  practically 
the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
floor  slabs.  The  flat  top  of  the  roof  is  supported 
in  part  by  columns  as  shown  in  the  section 
(Pig.  102),  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
moisture  the  whole  of  the  roof  was  covered  by  a 
layer  of  waterproof  material  placed  over  the 
concrete. 

In  moulding  the  columns,  beams,  and  floor 
slabs  of  this  building,  falseworks  were  employed 
generally  similar  to  those  previously  illustrated. 
In  the  Coignet  system,  however,  the  beams 
are  frequently  moulded  in  advance  in  a  shed 
upon  the  site  of  the  works,  or  in  the  basement 
of  the  building  in  course  of  erection.  Bolts  are 
passed  at  intervals  through  the  sides  of  the 
beam  moulds,  and  are  used  for  the  attachment 
of  longitudinal  strips  of  timber  one  on  each 
side,  placed  at  a  suitable  height  for  supporting 
the  temporary  flooring  upon  which  the  re¬ 
inforced  panels  are  afterwards  formed.  The 
transverse  reinforcement  of  the  beams  so 
moulded  is  allowed  to  project  at  each  side  so- 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  incorporated  in  the 
concrete  of  the  floor  slabs.  After  they  have 
thoroughly  hardened,  the  beams  are  hoisted 
into  position,  and,  as  they  serve  for  the  support 
of  the  falsework  for  the  floor  slabs,  considerable 
expense  and  delay  are  obviated.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  when  this  method  of 
construction  is  adopted,  the  resistance  of  the 
beams  ard  floor  slabs  should  be  computed 
separately.  The  reason  for  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  insure  a  really  satisfactory  bond  between  old 
and  new  concrete,  and,  although  both  parts 
may  be  well  tied  together  by  the  intersecting 
strands  of  the  reinforcing  network,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  upon  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
tinuous  girder  action  throughout  the  construc¬ 
tion.  7 

One  way  of  building  hollow  floors  on  the 
Coignet  system  is  by  moulding  the  beams  and 
ceiling  slabs  together  as  beams  and  floor  slabs 
are  ordinarily  made,  the  reinforcement  of  the 
ceiling  plates  running  transversely  to  that^of 
the  l  earns.  The  tops  of  the  beams  are  after¬ 
wards  covered  with  a  boarded  flooring.  This 
does  not  provide  an  airtight  space  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor  covering,  and  from  the- 
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FIG.  100. 


Illustrations  to  Student’s  Column. 


standpoint  of  fire  resistance  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Another  method  is  to  make  the  ceiling  slabs 
in  advance,  with  rods  projecting  vertically  for 
incorporation  with  the  concrete  of  the  beams. 
In  this  case  the  slabs  form  the  bottom  closing 
the  beam  moulds,  but  as  the  upper  floor  slabs 
cannot  be  moulded  in  position  without  abandon¬ 
ing  the  centring,  the  only  economical  procedure 
is  to  make  the  flooring  of  timber.  A  third 
method  is  to  form  the  ceiling  plate  by  fixing 
expanded  metal  or  galvanising  wire  netting 
between  the  beams,  afterwards  plastering  over 
the  metal.  The  last  mentioned  is  certainly  the 
only  one  of  the  three  that  should  be  adopted  in  a 
building  intended  to  be  of  the  fire-resisting  type. 

Staircases  on  the  Coignet  system  are  formed 
by  an  inclined  plane  of  concrete-steel  with 
longitudinal  and  transverse  reinforcing  bars, 
the  ends  of  the  latter  being  long  enough  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  carried  below  tbe  bottom  bars, 
over  the  top  bars,  and  down  again  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  stringers,  also  of  concrete-steel,  fixed 
at  each  side.  The  treads  are  moulded  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  inclined  plane. 

From  the  foregoing  particulars  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  methods  of  very  striking  novelty  are 
•embodied  in  the  system  described.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  one  that  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  basis 
for  the  satisfactory  design  and  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  such  as  those  mentioned  and  illustrated  in 
this  article,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  other 
types  of  constructional  work  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 

- - 

The  Zambex  Camera. — We  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  “Zambex”  camera, 
recently  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Beck,  and  of 
putting  it  to  a  practical  test.  This  camera  is 
adapted  for  the  use  of  flat  films  which  may  be 
changed  in  daylight,  the  method  adopted 
being  to  pack  the  films  in  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  envelope,  each  film  having  a  separate 
compartment;  the  envelope  being  made  of  a 
very  tough  needle  paper.  The  resulting  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  any  ordinary  cut  films  may  be 
used,  and  when  the  skeleton  envelope  is  filled 
the  photographer  may  dispense  with  the  dark¬ 
room.  The  camera  itself  is  remarkably  well 
finished  and  extremely  handy.  When  we 
mention  that  the  camera  is  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  Anastigmat,  that  it  has.  a 
“Cornex”  focussing  index,  and  a  most  efficient 
shutter,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  amateur 
is  here’  provided  with  the  best  of  everything. 
Those  who  do  not  care  to  use  films  may  use 
glass  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  the 
-camera  is  made  both  folding  and  box  form, 
either  for  the  hand  or  for  the  pocket.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  makers  will  find  this 
-system  more  successful  than  their  earlier  type, 
-the  “  Frena.” 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  Boston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. — The  parishioners  of  Boston  have 
decided  to  proceed  after  Easter  with  the  work 
of  enlarging  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
the  Skirbeck  quarter.  The  cost  of  the 
undertaking  will  amount  to  3.000Z.,  and  plans, 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  have 
been  adopted.  They  include  a  new  chancel, 
with  organ  chamber,  north  and  south  porches, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tower,  but  it  has 
been  decided  first  of  all  to  rebuild  the 
destroyed  portion  of  the  north  aisle,  and  to 
erect  a  vestry  and  heating-chamber. 

Church,  Howey,  Radnorshire. — A  new 
church  was  recently  dedicated  at  Howey,  in 
the  parish  of  Disserth,  Radnorshire.  The 
dressings  are  in  terra-cotta  by  J.  C.  Edwards, 
Ruabon,  the  red  steps  are  the  old  Radnor 
Company's  patent  material,  and  the  floor  is  in 
wood  blocks,  oak  in  the  chancel,  by  Geary, 
Walker,  &  Co.  The  roof  is  exposed  timber 
work  in  pitch-pine,  left  in  its  natural  -colour 
from  the  plane,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  tiles.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  south  porch, 
and  seats  100  worshippers.  The  division  of 
chancel  and  nave  is  marked  by  a  roof  truss 
brought  rather  low  down  and  finished  on  ogee 
brackets,  resting  on  stone  columns,  with  caps 
and  bases.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  S.  A. 
Bounds,  of  Llandrindod  Wells,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  Mr.  R.  Wellings  Thomas. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  and  Schools, 
Seven  Kings. — The  opening  ceremony  of  this 
building  took  place  on  Thursday.  The  portion 
of  the  building  which  has  been  erected  em¬ 
braces  the  church  nave  and  temporary  apse, 
also  a  square  tower,  with  open  traceried  para¬ 
pet,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  finial  vane, 
rising  to  a  height  of  91  ft.,  also  main  school¬ 
room,  51  ft.  by  40  ft.,  together  with  superin¬ 
tendents’  room,  etc.,  and  the  usual  con¬ 
veniences.  The  building  was  designed  b 
Messrs.  George  Baines  &  Son,  Clement’s-inn, 
Strand,  W.C.  The  contract  amount  for  this 
portion  was  3,488Z.,  and  the  church  accommo¬ 
dates  400  persons  in  a  mixed  congregation.  The 
facings  are  of  red  brick,  the  dressings  in  Bath 
stone.  The  seating  and  internal  joinery  is  of 
fumed  oak,  wax  polished.  The  building  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  extended  in  the  future  by  tran¬ 
septs,  apse,  and  vestries,  and  a  corresponding 
addition  under  same  to  the  schools,  giving  a 
future  accommodation  of  700  adults  in  the 
completed  church. 

Congregational  Church,  Skelmersdale. — 
The  now  Foster  Memorial  Church  at  Skel¬ 
mersdale  is  Early  Gothic  in  style,  and  the 
plan  comprises  a  nave  30  ft.  wide,  with  shal¬ 
low  side  transepts,  a  small  chancel,  which  is 
adapted  for  the  choir,  but  which  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  for  the  present  by  the  minister’s  ros¬ 
trum,  an  organ  chamber  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chanocl,  and  vestries  on  the  right.  The 
entrance  doors  on  the  main  front  open  into  a 


vestibule,  from  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
two  principal  aisles.  There  is  also  a  staircase 
leading  from  the  vestibule  to  a  gallerr  across 
the  end  of  the  ohurch.  At  the  eastern  corner 
there  is.  a  tower  with  a  slated  spire  shout 
56  ft.  high.  The  chancel  has  seating  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  350.  The  structure  it  I 
built  of  bricks,  faced  outside  with  Huncoat 
plastic  bricks,  relieved  with  stone  dressings. 
The  main  roof  is  carried  upon  three 
pitch-pine  hammer  beam  principals,  and 
is  covered  with  blue  slates.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  glazed  with  amber-tinted  glasa 
in  lead  lights,  and  the  church  is  heated  with 
hot  water.  The  whole  of  the  interior  fittings, 
including  seating,  gallery  front,  rostrum,  etc., 
are  of  varnished  pitch-pine,  and  the  flooring 
along  the  aisles  is  of  wood  blocks.  Tho 
church  has  been  designed,  and  the  work  super¬ 
vised,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodge,  architect,  of 
Southport,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
A.  K.  Irving  &  Sons,  also  of  Southport.  The 
heating  apparatus  has  been  installed  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Ormston,  of  Southport. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  Eipon.— The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  dedicated,  on  the  26th  ult.,  an  extension 
that  has  just  been  completed  in  connexion 
with  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Bondgate,  Ripon.  Tho 
work,  which  has  been  carried  out  from  tho 
designs  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham, 
architect,  includes  the  addition  of  a  vestry  on 
the  north  side,  which  may  also  be  used  for 
bible  classes,  and  also  an  organ  chamber. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coldbeck,  of  Ripon,  has  had  tho 
contract  for  the  work. 

Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden— New 
premises  are  being  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  Tavistock-street  for  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  & 
company  which  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
Country  Life,  The  Garden,  and  certain  ether 
allied  publications.  The  premises  are  held 
under  an  agreement  for  lease,  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years  at  an 
annual  ground  rent  of  600Z.  The  buildings  are 
planned  and  designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  LutyenJ, 
and  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  &  Co.  are  *"<’ con¬ 
tractors;  the  estimated  cost  amounts  to  16.00QL 
Post-Office,  Hanley.— A  new  post-office  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Hanley  The  building 
will  comprise  a  basement  and  three  stones, 
and  will  cost  about  10.000Z.  The  basement 
will  be  used  mostly  for  stores  and  heating 
apparatus.  On  the  ground  floor  is  situated 
the  public  office,  the  extent  of  which  will  be 
43  ft.  by  27  ft.  The  public  oounter  wil  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  office  and  will  be 
about  39  ft.  in  length.  In  addition  to  th£ 
there  will  be  another  office  entered  bv  tne 
door  on  the  right,  for  use  as  an  extraordinary 
public  office  at  times  of  exceptional  t»M 
The  floor  of  the  public  ofioe  will  be  of  ermo 
paving.  The  sorting  oBce,  also  situ™  !“ 
the  ground  floor,  will  bo  about  56  ft.  bj  «• 
in  extent,  and  the  other  rooms  on  to  !« 
include  retiring-rooms  for  the  super. ntentot 
the  postmen,  and  the  sorters,  and  cj* 
storage  for  the  hoy  messengers.  There  M 
be  two  entrances  for  vehicles,  one '  at  »e  t imi 
from  Old  Hall-street,  and  °?e  K 

hand  corner  of  the  building  in  l,  ; 

The  first  floor  will  ,be  given  »P  ' »  “ 

engineer  and  his  clerk,  storage  spare,  rcjip 

ing-rooms,  and  the  battery-room-  ^ 

&re”rwofk.MrM ?:jifcR».Wfo.di. 

the  architect.  _  .  v^nvannir  -A 

Temperance  Hall,  Yeadon,  Y ,  icra- 
new  hall  haa  been  erected  by 
peraneo  Society  aid  Band  of  Hope. 
building,  the  plans, lor  f*  is 

by  Mr.  Harold  Chippmdate,  of  KJ 
English  Renaissance  in  style,  J, 

a  position  on  the ’..i.  0f  the  hall,  "hah 
frontage  of  51  ft.,  the  length  wav  being 
runs  parallel  with  the  publ 
101  ft.  9  in.  DrtJKERMLINF-- Tb® 

Gymnasium  and  Baths,  PgJJjJ  ^  piimuir- 
Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  B  Thf 

street  have  just  been  comp  n  a„d  the 
buildings  have  a  frontage  3  306  sq.  rdf- 
total  area  of  ground  occupied  m,m 

over  which  the  plan  >s  50  .  ,  t  cotnpfi*' 

attached  groups— -namely.  . 

ing  entrance  hall,  retd' 1 bath*, 
rooms  and  offioes.  MJ1**  5J,  baths ; 
and  complete  suite  of  T  '  mCK]ation  for 
the  pond  hall,  and  relative  |aundry. 

machinery  and  filter,  c  third,  the  P»- 
accumulator-room,  etc.,  ns#ructor’*  roODW’ 

nasium,  dressing-rooms, 

superintendent  s  residwicc-  .  Bsiljha* 

Mr.  Hippolyte  J-  Blat*-  Jrc and  Mr.  Hen- 

acted  as  consulting  engiMer,orto  ^ 

derson  has  acted  as  cler _ _ Builders.  J*"?* 

ing  contractors  weJ®‘  i;ne:  joim-rs. 
Stewart  &  Sons,  Bun 'FJjnburgh;  ph>n,bcr*' 
near,  Moodie,  ,&J^’Dunfermlme: 

James  Inglis  &  Son.  Du  slater.  Joh 

P.  F.  Cavanagh,  ®*n“Jnwork,  R^P*th* 
Robertson,  Dunfermline,  iron 
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t-  tv,  Edinburgh,  and  Wilson  &  Son, 
TJ  ’an.,.  4  Sons.  Edn- 


tile  floors,  ’Allan  4  Sons,  Edin- 
ilinton.  Hollins,  4 


L'S'S'Siu,  : 

SglStokMD-Trent“’  H.  4  K  Johnson,  Col- 
1,  Carter  4  Co.,  Pool.!  Jp*™* 


Middleton  4  Torvnsond'  Edinburgh 
j  London;  engineers,  D  Lowo  4 

.1  Miotorlli;  glaziers,  George  Lindsay  4 
r11'  ’pdinburgh;  painters,  Don  &  .Marshall, 
fcl“i;  bells  and  blinds  W.  Brydon  4 
r,.  Edinburgh;  billiard  tables,  G.  a  1. 
j5  Edinburgh ;  grates,  Kelly  4  Son  1dm- 
3i  electric  filings,  Singer  ft  Co.,  Frome, 
E>»t;  bath  fittings,  etc  Shanks  *  Co., 
Barrhead ;  gymnastic  apparatus.  Meins  Glas- 
»«;  glazed  bricks,  J.  4  M.  Graig,  Lilliehill 
L*W.  Christie).  _ 

WttOTl  BtJIlDMGS  WOBDBN  S.UIDS.- 
to,  premises  for  *he  Woburn  Sands  Co- 
uneratiye  Society  have  just  been  opened.  The 
nnmisps  occupy  a  position  m  the  main  street. 
KhEt  was  Mr.  W  B  Stonebrfdge  of 
Woburn  Sands,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  C.  Sin- 
field,  Aspley  Guise.  . 

Hippodrome,  Ipswich.— The  new  Ipswich 
Hippodrome  in  St.  Nic-holas-street  has  just 
been  opened.  The  building  work  was  carried 
om  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Parlangton  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Matcham.  architect. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  about  15,0007. 

Xew  Buildings,  New  Broad-street. — The 
propertv,  comprising  Nos.  54-62,  New  Broad- 
street,  E.C..  occupying  practically  the  whole 
of  the  south  side  of  that  thoroughfare,  which 
ns  recently  offered  by  auction  at  the  Mart 
but  withdrawn  (the  reserve  not  having  been 
reached),  lias  since  been  let  privately  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and,  it  is 
stated,  the  old  buildings  will  be  demolished 
forthwith  and  new  office  buildings  and  bank- 
'  as  erected  from  designs  of  Mr.  Paul 
architect. 


mm  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Screen,  Torquay. — A  rood  screen 
is  about  to  be  erected  in  Ilsham  parish  church, 
Torquay,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Snel- 
jrove.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Foster 
Hayward,  architect,  London.  The  work  is 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons, 
I  Exeter. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Lincoln's  Inn.— Mr.  H.  William  Simpson 
has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  vice  Mr.  Dennett 
Heber  Barry,  who  has  resigned  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

British  Museum.— At  their  meeting  on 
March  27  the  Electing  Trustees  elected 
Viscount  Dillon,  Past-President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Leeds.— The  Waterworks  Committee  of 
hie  Leeds  Corporation,  on  the  30th  ult., 
selected  an  engineer,  and  accepted  a  tender 
for  the  construction  of  the  Colsterdale  reser¬ 
voir.  The  Committee  decided  to  recommend 
iho  Council  to  appoint  Mr.  Charles  George 
Henzell,  M.Inst.C.E..  of  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  to 
the  position  of  waterworks  engineer  of  the 
c't.v-  For  the  appointment,  which  is  a  ne-w 
one  in  Leeds,  as  an  independent  position,  and 
the  salary  attached  to  which  is  1,0007.  a  year, 
nitn  office  and  staff,  there  were  originally  fifty- 
oi?ht  applicants.  These  were  reduced  to  nine, 
ond  a  few  days  afterwards  the  nine  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following ;  — E.  F.  McCullough, 
waterworks  engineer,  Belfast;  C.  J.  Batley, 
waterworks  engineer,  Oldham ;  W.  Ratcliffe 
wnett,  engineer  in  connexion  with  the  Thirl- 
®erc  water  scheme,  Manchester ;  Charles  G. 
;Benzell,  resident  engineer  at  the  Catcleugh 
Reservoir  Newcastle.  Mr.  Henzell,  who  is 
«  years  of  age,  is  at  present  engaged  in  direct- 
tog,  under  Messrs.  T.  &  C.  Hawksley,  the  con¬ 
duction  of  a  reservoir  for  Newcastle  and 
uateshead  at  Catcleugh,  near  Otterburn,  in 
Northumberland.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
wmmittee  agreed  to  recommend  the  Council 
o  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  R.  McAlpine 

•  °f  Glasgow,  for  the  Colsterdale  reser- 
™>r.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  297,0007. 


UNITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 
Drainage  Plans.— The  Paddington  Borougl 
d  nCI '  °.n  Tuesday,  appointed  Aldermai 
«•  U.  Loffins,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Healtl 
grantee,  and  Mr.  II.  G.  Handover,  the  Vice 
U.8."’  to  represent  the  Council  on  th< 
E? Royal  Institute  of  Britisl 
ImJCC  o  13  or&anising  to  wait  upon  th< 
County  Council  to  ask  that  body  t< 
ji,  ,-v'  certain  directions,  the  by-laws  as  ti 
eposition  of  plans  with  regard  to  drainag. 
and  °\  tho  present  unnecessary  cos 

l>v.law?Ub,rVnw  Ved- in  oompiying  with  sai< 
7  aws,  The  Westminster  City  Council  is  fr 


be  represented  on  the  deputation  by  Alderman 

Einden  and  the  City  Engineer. 

Bridge,  Exeter. — The  Mayor  of  Exeter 
opened,  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  new  steel  bridge 
which  has  been  thrown  across  the  Exe.  The 
new  structure  provides  an  approach  to  the 
city  at  the  western  end,  is  150  ft.  span  and 
is  *50  ft.  wide  between  the  parapets.  It  has 
been  built  upon  the  three-hinged  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  rise  is  one  in  thirteen. 
Tho  abutments  are  all  faced  with  Devon¬ 
shire  granite  from  Dartmoor.  The  pav¬ 
ing  has  been  supplied  by  the  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  Company,  London.  The 
engineers  are  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brereton,  with  Mr.  F.  G.  A.  Pinckney 
as  resident  engineer.  Messrs.  Heenan  & 
Froude,  of  Manchester,  were  the  contractors 
for  the  steelwork,  and  Mr.  Tom  R.  Suggett 
has  acted  as  contractors’  engineer. 

Drainage  Scheme,  Howden,  Yorkshire. — On 
the  28th  ult.  an  inquiry  was  held  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sandford  Fawcett,  M.Inst.C.E.,  relating  to  an 
application  of  the  Howden  Rural  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  .borrow  4,0007.  for  a 
sewage  scheme  for  the  parish.  A  sewage 
scheme  was  carried  out  about  twenty  years 
ago,  but  has  been  of  little  value.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Council  (Mr.  Henry  Green)  stated  that 
recently,  out  of  seven  schemes  which  were 
submitted  in  competition,  the  Council  selected 
that  Slesigned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Shaw,  engineer, 
of  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Powls,  of  Nelson. 

Sewerage  Works,  Ivybridge,  Devon.— These 
works,  which  have  just  been  opened,  com¬ 
prise  about  1,100  yds.  of  new  intercepting  and 
outfall  sewers,  with  the  necessary  manholes, 
etc.,  forming,  together  with  the  previously 
existing  sewers,  a  complete  system  for  the 
whole  town,  purification  works  for  the  sewage 
of  2,000  people,  together  with  storm  water  up 
to  a  total  of  120,000  gallons  per  day,  and  irri¬ 
gation  works  for  a  further  120,000  gallons  per 
day  of  storm  water.  The  new  sewers,  which 
are  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  are  laid 
with  stoneware  pipes,  fitted  with  the  double¬ 
seal  joint  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Free¬ 
man  Hines.  The  works  consist  of  two  grit 
chambers,  two  septic  tanks,  and  eight  aerating 
bacterial  filters,  with  smaller  chambers.  The 
tanks,  which  are  covered  with  concrete  arches 
and  a  layer  of  soil,  are  each  70  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
wide,  and  7  ft.  in  average  depth  below  the 
springing  of  the  roof  arches.  The  filters,  which 
are  worked  on  the  contact  system,  are  each 
28  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  broken  to  gauge  and 
freed  of  dust,  the  particles  of  this  material 
forming  a  resting-place  for  the  nitrifying 
bacteria.  They  are  arranged  in  two  groups  of 
four,  the  working  of  each  group  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Septic  Tank  Company’s  auto¬ 
matic  alternating  gear.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  of  Ivy- 
bridge,  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  has  been 
supervised  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Smith,  and  subse¬ 
quently  ‘by  Mr.  Anthony  Etheridge,  as  clerks 
of  works.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was 
2,8507.  16s.  Id.,  but,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  some  additional  sewers  were  ordered 
to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  \yhich  were 
found  to  be  defective. 

Acton  Sewage  Bill,  1905.— At  Tuesday's 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  report: — The  Acton  Sewage  Bill, 
promoted  by  the  Acton  Urban  District  Council, 
seeks  to  authorise  the  District  Council  to  con¬ 
struct  and  maintain  sewerage  and  sewage  out¬ 
fall  works,  and  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  admission  of  sewage  into  the  metropolitan 
main  drainage  system  from  a  portion  of  the 
urban  district  of  Acton.  The  preamble  recites 
that,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  houses  and 
population  in  Acton,  the  present  sewage  works 
and  outfall  which  the  Acton  Local  Board  (now 
the  Urban  District  Council)  were  authorised  to 
construct  in  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
drainage  of  part  of  the  district,  have  become 
inadequate  ;  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  should  be  authorised  to  construct 
a  new  sewer  and  outfall ;  that  prior  to  1855  the 
drainage  of  that  part  of  the  district,  other 
than  the  part  above  mentioned,  entered  the 
Stamford  Brook  sewer,  which,  by  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  was  vested  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  was  by  that 
Board  connected  with  the  metropolitan  main 
drainage  system ;  that  provision  was  made  by 
the  London  County  Council  (Acton)  Sewage 
Act,  1898,  for  the  payment  of  certain  sums  by 
the  District  Council  to  the  London  County 
Council  in  respect  of  the  future  use  by  the 
District  Council  of  the  metropolitan  main 
drainage  system ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  rapid  increase  of  population, 
the  London  County  Council  should  be  re¬ 
quired  and  authorised  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  sewage  of  the  district  which  it  is  not  now 
required  and  authorised  to  receive ;  but  that 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Stamford. 
Brook  sewer  should  be  relieved  of  flood  water 


from  the  district,  which  should  be  discharged! 
into  the  Thames  as  proposed  in  the  Bill.  The 
Council  at  the  present  time  deals  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  sewage  of  Acton,  and  the- 
matter  is  governed  by  the  London  County 
Council  (Acton)  Sewage  Act,  1898.  The 
features  of  this  case  are  not  such  as  would,  in 
our  opinion,  form  any  sufficient  reason  for 
allowing  the  District  Council  to  compel 
the  Council  to  receive  further  sewage  from 
Acton  into  the  main  drainage  system  of 
London.  Consequently,  we  gave  instructions 
for  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  be  offered 
to  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that,  if  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Parliament,  it  would  be  fraught  with, 
the  greatest  danger  to  London.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  Bill  were  opened  on  Thursday, 
March  23,  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Agg-Gardner.  .  .  .  After  hearing  counsel’s- 

speech,  which  was  followed  by  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  then  decided  as  follows :  — 
“  The  Committee,  in  passing  the  preamble, 
state — (i.)  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  this 
case,  it  is  their  opinion  that  this  decision  does- 
not  prejudice  the  general  principle  raised  by 
the  London  County  Council,  namely,  that  the 
County  Council  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take,  against  their  will,  the  sewage  of  outside 
bodies;  (ii.)  that  a  clause  giving  a  right  to 
compensation  to  inhabitants  of  Chiswick  who 
might  be  injuriously  affected  through  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  sewers  from  causes  other  than  that  of 
negligence  shall  be  inserted.”  We  regret  that 
this  decision  should  have  been  arrived  at,  and, 
in  the  circumstances,  we  have  seen  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  oppose 
the  Bill  in  its  subsequent  stages. 


- »  ♦-«  — 

FORElCfN . 


France. — Parliament  has  adopted  the  scheme 
for  a  railway  between  Monmartre  and  the  Gare 
Mont-Parnasse  (Paris),  to  be  carried  by  means 

of  the  tube  system  invented  by  M.  Berlier. - 

A  committee,  under  the  Presidency  of  MM. 
Rodin  and  Carolus-Duran,  has  been  formed  to- 
erect  a-  monument  in  memory  of  the  eminent 
sculptor  Carpeaux.  The  execution  of  the 
monument  is  to  be  entrusted  to  M.  Fugel,  who 
is  a  pupil  of  Carpeaux.  A  committee  has  also- 
been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 

Vollon,  the  eminent  Still-Life  artist. - A 

monument  to  de  Musset  is  to  be  erected  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  the  statue  for  which  has  been 

executed  by  M.  Granet. - Parliament  has 

voted  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
line  of  railway  to  Biarritz,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  present  terminus  “de  la  Negresse,” 

situated  at  some  distance  from  the  town. - 

The  municipal  theatre  at  Saint-Dizier  is  to  be 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  M.  Ferrant,  of 

Paris. - A  new  hospital  is  to  be  built  at 

Ancenis  (Loire  Inferieure)  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  378,000  francs. - The  seventy-second  Con¬ 

gress  of  the  “  Societe  Francaise  d’Archeo- 
logie  ”  will  be  held  at  Beauvais  from  the  20th 

to  the  28th  of  June. - M.  Leray,  architect,  of 

Nantes,  has  been  commissioned  to  rebuild  the- 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Redon,  at  a  cost  of  140,000 

francs.- - The  Municipality  of  Cahors  intend’ 

to  replace  the  old  bridge  by  a  new  steel  one  in 
the  same  position.— — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
meijce  of  Nancy'  have  instructed  their  archi¬ 
tects.  MM.  Toussaint  &  Marchal,  to  carry  out 
a  building  which  is  to  accommodate  the  whole 
of  the  services  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and  the  Bourse. - A  monument  in  memory  of 

M.  Ernest  Coquart,  the  architect,  who  died  in 
1902,  has  been  erected  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  It  is  the  joint  design  of  M.  Bernier 
(architect)  and  M.  Marqueste  (sculptor)-—— 
The  death  is  announced,  at  age  of  72,  of  M. 
Gustave  Blot,  who  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1855,  and  who,  since  1890,  was  director 
of  the  atelier  of  engraving  in  the  Institute  of 


ne-Arts  at  Antwerp. 

Germany. — The  “Wartenburg  H<?use,  in 
larlottenburg,  built  in  1823  by  Schmkel,  is 

be  pulled  down. - The  exhibition  buildings 

Liittich  have  been  built  from  plans  by  Hen* 
ffe,  of  Berlin,  and  the  decorative  work  was 
scuted  by  the  sculptor,  Herr  Robert 

hirmer. - The  old  “  Kurland  ”  Palace,  at 

esden,  is  to .  be  utilised  as  an  Art  Gallery 
the  Dresden  Society  of  Artists.— -I he 
itoration  of  the  old  frescoes  in  the  Town 
ill  at  Nuremberg  has  been  entrusted  to  Hro- 
sor  R.  von  Seitz.  .  ^ 

Switzerland.— The  new  schools  at  bt  Gaiien 
b  to  be  built  from  plans  by  MM.  Curjel  & 
aser,  of  Karlsruhe,  to  whom  was  awarded 
b  second  premium  in  the  competition  for 
signs;  the  building  will  cost  ab<?ut  920.000 
incs.- — The  plans  by  Herr  Trumnger  have 
en  chosen  for  the  school  at 
lich  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  51,500  f 1  ancs^ 
-The  new  bank  at  Basle  is i  to  be  built  fiom 
ins  by  the  architects,  H.  Wendell  4  R.  Bis- 
off.  of  Karlsruhe.  .  ,  ,  .. 

Austria. — The  memorial  to  the  Grand  Duke 
T.nrlwiEr.  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
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Vienna,  will  soon  be  completed ;  the  work, 
which  is  being  executed  by  the  sculptor, 
Herr  E.  Hofmann  v.  Aspernburg,  symbolises 
Science  and  Art,  and  Peace  and  Unity.  An 
obelisk,  standing  on  a  marble  pedestal,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings; 
on  the  front  of  the  obelisk  appears  a  medallion 
portrait  in  relief  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  a  tablet  bearing  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a 
female  figure,  Science  (standing),  and  Art 
(kneeling),  who  are  offering  homage  to  the 
Grand  Duke. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— The  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol,  &  Goodman,  archi¬ 
tects  (Birmingham),  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  In  future  Mr.  Oliver  Essex, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  John  Goodman  will  prac¬ 
tise  as  Messrs.  Essex  &  Goodman,  at  21,  Watcr- 
loo-street,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  J.  Coulson 
Nicol,  A.R.I.B.A.,  will  practise  with  his  son, 
Mr.  G.  Salway  Nicol,  A.R.I.B.A.,  as  Messrs. 
Nicol  &  Nicol,  at  King’s  Court,  117,  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham.  Both  firms  will  have  a 
London  office  at  25,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  All 
moneys  due  to  or  from  the  original  firm  will 
be  received  or  paid  at  Colmore  House, 
21,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham,  or  at  King’s 
Court,  117,  Colmo re-row,  Birmingham. 

Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital.— Consequently 
upon  the  amalgamation  with  the  National 
Orthopasdic  Hospital,  in  Great  Portland- 
street,  W.,  the  site  of  the  buildings  in  Oxford- 
street  and  of  No.  15,  Hanover-square  has  been 
cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  block  of  offices 
and  residential  flats  designed  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffmann.  A  charter  is  being  prepared  for 
the  combination  of  the  two  institutions  under 
the  style  of  the  Royal  National  Orthopaedic 
Hospital,  and  a  site  adjoining  the  present 
premises  in  Great  Portland-street  has  been 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  additional  wards 
and  accommodation  for  the  staff.  A  feature 
of  the  administration  is  the  instruction  of  the 
crippled  children  in  various  useful  handicrafts 
in  so  far  as  their  capabilities  will  permit,  and 
the  school  has  lately  passed  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  who 
employ  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  wards. 

Rules  Affecting  Artists  and  Students  in 
Italy. — Mr.  Noville  Rolfe,  British  Consul- 
General  in  Southern  Italy,  sends  a  word  of 
warning  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
effect  that  tho  new  regulations  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  artists  and  students  gratis  to 
tho  Italian  galleries  and  excavations  are  very 
much  more  stringent  than  those  hitherto  in 
force.  The  artists  and  students  should  now 
submit  their  credentials  to  the  Italian  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  and  on  his  certificate  a 
pass  will  be  granted.  Until  lately  the  oertih- 
eate  of  the  artist’s  Consul  was  accepted. 
Now,  unless  the  artist  has  provided  himself 
with  a  certificate  from  the  Italian  Ambassador 
in  his  native  country  ho  must  make  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Ambassador  accredited  to  the 
Court  at  Rome,  who  must  first  judge  whether 
the  applicant  belongs  to  a  “recognised 
academy,”  and  if,  in  his  judgment  he  does 
so,  forward  his  application  to  the  Minister  ot 
Education,  who  eventually  sends  a  pass  to 
the  Embassy,  whence  it  is  usually  forwarded  to 
the  Consulate  of  the  city  from  which  the 
application  is  made,  and  then  by  the  Consul 
transmitted  to  the  applicant.  The  pass,  -when 
obtained,  permits  the  bearer  .  to  measure, 
sketch,  and  photograph,  and  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  gallery  or  excavation  free  as  often 
as  he  pleases.  If  he  wishes  to  copy  a  picture 
he  must  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  gallery 
in  which  it  is  exhibited,  who  will  inform  him 
under  what  conditions  he  may  work. 
Amateurs  can  obtain  permission  to  photo- 
graph  on  application  to  the  Director  ot  the 
gallery  or  excavation  in  question,  lhe  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  on  stamped  paper  of.  60c. , 
which  can  be  procured  of  any  tobacconist  in 
Ttalv  Mr.  Rolfe  adds  that  nothing  of  fur¬ 
ther  importance  has  been  found  at  Pompeii 
during  the  past  year.  The  excavations  are 
progressing  regularly,  but  not  with  any  start¬ 
ling  rapidity,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  great 
baste  should  be  used,  the  objects  still  buned 

dSe|etoMgiveSple«sureerand  instruction  to 

5B™dS’IeHousE0n»T  Tcnstill.  Adverting 

vplurne  oTTht  S  KLTfA; 

“  Lives  of  the  Engineers  which  contains  the 
memoir  of  Brindley,  we  may  mention  that 
^  Pnnrdians  of  Wolstanton  and  Burslem 
TJnion  have  recently  rented  Turnhurst  Hall 
nt  Tunstall  for  the  reception  of  the  aged 
pL  n  supplement  of  the  workhouse  at 
which  does  not  provide  the  accommo- 
Son  required  Turnhurst  Hall  was  at  one 
time  the  home  of  Brindley,  and  in  the  garden 


is  a  model  of  part  of  the  works  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  with  the  construction  of  which 
his  fame  is  so  closely  associated. 

No.  1,  Cornhill.—  A  few  days  ago  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  moved  into  their  new  offices,  erected  on 
the  former  site,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard- 
street  and  Cornhill,  after  plans  and  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  MacVicar  Anderson,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons.  The  former  pre¬ 
mises  were  built  at  the  time  of  the  laying  out, 
by  William  Mountague,  the  City  Architect,  of 
King  William-street,  in  1824-30,  when  were 
pulled  down  Nos.  1-10,  Lombard-street,  south 
side,  together  with  Dove-court  and  Little  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  and  some  of  the  opposite  houses  in 
Lombard-street,  and  at  the  angle  with  Cornhill. 
Thus,  the  roadway  immediately  in  front  of  the 
new  premises  marks  the  site  of  the  original 
No.  1,  Cornhill,  occupied  by  Thomas  Guy, 
publisher  and  bookseller,  the  benefactor  of  St. 
Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  hospitals,  and  afterwards 
by  Pidding’s  lottery  office,  at  what  was  known 
as  the  “Lucky  Corner.” 

Metropolitan  Water  Board. — At  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  31  the  Board  agreed  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  in  the  course  of  next  Session 
of  Parliament  providing  for  uniform  scales  of 
charges  applicable  throughout  the  limits  of 
supply.  For  purposes  of  engineering  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Board  have  divided  that  area  into 
five  districts: — (1)  The  New  River  District, 
to  consist  of  the  present  area  so-named,  and  to 
include  Tottenham  and  Enfield ;  (2)  the 

Eastern  District,  to  consist  of  the  present  East 
London  District;  (3)  the  Southern  District,  to 
consist  of  the  present  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
and  Lambeth  districts;  (4)  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict,  to  consist  of  the  present  Chelsea,  Grand 
Junction,  and  West  Middlesex  districts;  and 
(5)  the  Kent  District,  as  now ;  subject  to  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  boundaries  in  each  instance  if 
found  advisable.  They  also  appointed  Mr.  E. 
Collins,  the  Distributing  Engineer  of  the  New 
River  Company,  to  be  Engineer  of  that  Dis¬ 
trict,  at  a  salary  of  1,500?.-1,7502.  ;  Mr.  H.  F. 
Rutter,  Engineer  of  the  West  Middlesex  Dis¬ 
trict,  to  be  Western  District  Engineer,  at  a 
salary  of  1,200Z.-1,5002. ;  and  Mr.  W.  Black¬ 
burn,  Deputy-Engineer  of  the  East  London 
District,  to  be  Eastern  District  Engineer,  at 
a  commencing  salary  of  8002. 

The  Larour  Market  in  the  Colonies.— The 
April  Circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  state  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
farm  labourers  in  Canada.  The  demand  for 
mechanics  is  not  so  great ;  but  at  this  season 
of  the  year  skilled  men  in  the  building  and 
metal  trades  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  good  employment.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  more 
mechanics,  miners,  farm  labourers,  or  station 
hands.  In  Victoria  there  is  no  demand  for 
more  labour  at  Melbourne,  and  very  little  in 
country  districts,  except  for  farm  labourers. 
In  South  Australia,  at  Adelaide,  tho  labour 
market  is  overcrowded,  and,  '  speaking 
generally,  no  working  man  is  advised  to  go  to 
South  Austi’alia  unless  he  is  specially  skilled 
in  his  trade,  or  has  friends  to  go  to,  or  has 
sufficient  money  to  live  on  at  first.  There  is 
no  demand  for  miners.  A  report  from  Bris¬ 
bane,  in  Queensland,  states  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  workers  of  any  description  at 
present,  although  good  openings  exist  for  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  to  take  up  selections  on 
favourable  terms.  In  Western  Australia  there 
is  little  demand  for  more  mechanics  or 
labourers  from  this  country  unless  they  can 
keep  themselves  for  a  while.  In  Tasmania 
miners  and  mechanics  at  Zeehan,  Queenstown, 
and  Gormanston,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in 
the  surrounding  districts,  are  fairly  well  em¬ 
ployed;  but  the  local  supply  is,  as  a  rule,  suffi¬ 
cient.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  there  is  no 
general  demand  for  more  mechanics,  but  there 
is  an  opening  for  them  if  they  have  sufficient 
money  to  keep  themselves  at  first.  The  supply 
of  farm  labourers  is  not  quite  sufficient,  and 
skilled  men  can  get  work.  Reduced  passages  to 
New  Zealand  are  given  to  emigrants  with  a  little 
capital.  Work  has  been,  generally  speaking, 
plentiful  during  the  last  few  weeks,  as  is  usual 
in  the  summer  season.  Men  in  the  building, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  engineering  trades, 
coach-builders,  saddlers,  plumbers,  black¬ 
smiths.  saw  millers,  flax  millers,  wheelwrights, 
and  others  have  been  well  employed,  except  at 
Christchurch  and  one  or  two  other  places.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  land  in  Cape  Colony  unless 
he  has  secured  employment  or  possesses  20?.  on 
arrival.  Considerable  numbers  of  persons  are 
out  of  work  at  Cape  Town,  Kimberley,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  emigrants 
are  warned  against  going  to  Cape  Colony  at 
the  present  time.  In  Natal  labour  is  plentiful 
both  in  Durban  and  Maritzburg,  and  some 
carpenters  and  bricklayers,  and  especially  un¬ 
skilled  workmen  and  indifferent  mechanics,  are 
out  of  employment.  No  one,  therefore,  should 
go  out  in  search  of  work  unless  he  obtains  a 
nominated  passage  through  friends  in  the 


colony.  No  one  may  enter  the  Tramad  »iih. 
out  a  permit  which  should  be  appl  «d  l„  ,, 
least  a  week  before  sailing.  Though  the  ou“ 
put  of  gold  is  very  large,  and  more  white  men 
are  being  employed  about  the  mines  than  v 


.  ..  - -  o  •“  o»*t«  wii«iut*nul 

in  excess  of  the  demand.  No  one  may  enter 
the  Orange  River  Colong  without  a  permit 
there  is  no  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
labour  and  persons  are  warned  against  going 
to  the  Colony  at  the  present  time  in  search  oH 
work. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  TcchsioiI 
College. — At  this  college  (204,  George -street, 
Glasgow),  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult 
the  students  and  staff  of  the  Architectural1- 
Department  met  to  express  their  feelings  of 
goodwill  towards  Professor  Gourlav,  B.Sa, 

A. R.I.B.A.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  marriage.  Mr.  Vernon  Constable  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  bv  Mr.  John 

B.  K.  McTaggart,  who  presented  the  Professor 
with  a  handsome  combined  bookcase  and  curio 
cabinet,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription.  j 

IMPR9VEMENTS,  Brishouse.— A  bridge  and 
street  improvement  is  now  being  carried  out 
in  Huddersfield-road,  BrighouSe.  For  some 
years  the  inadequacy  of  the  bridge  spanning 
the  Calder  at  this  point  has  been  felt,  ana 
contracts,  amounting  to  about  3,0001,  have  just 
been  accepted  for  the  widening  of  the  bridge 
and  the  improvement  of  the  gradient  and  road¬ 
way.  Mr.  S.  S.  Heywood,  the  I  in  roughl 
Engineer,  has  prepared  the  plans  and  is  super-  . 
vising  the  work. 

A  Large  Piece  of  Stone  Quarrying.-Ad  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  work  was  carried  out  in  the 
Island  of  Portland  on  the  25th  ult.  in  the  King- 
barrow  Quarries  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms. 
From  these  quarries  the  stone  has  been  ex¬ 
cavated  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Govern-! 
ment  buildings  at  Whitehall  and  the  new  War 
Office.  What  is  Known  locally  us  a  “bifl 
ream  ”  was  most  successfully  carried  out. 
This  phrase  expresses  the  cleavage  method 
adopted  by  the  quarrvmeri  in  splitting  the  rock 
and  wrenching  it  from  its  natural  bed  as  it  stands 
intact.  The  process  adopted  was  as  follows:—! 
About  forty  “  pits  ”  were  scored  in  the  top 
of  the  rock,  ranging  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  in 
length,  and  into  each  of  these  were  inserted  . 
two  “pigs”  of  iron.  Throughout  the  wholS'l 
length  of  the  “  ream  ”  about  170  large  iron 
wedges  were  firmly  driven  between  tMfl 
“  pigs  ”  of  iron.  As  soon  as  all  in  read- 
ness,  fortv-two  men,  using  sledges  from  12 IM 
to  14  lb.  each  in  weight,  commenoedi 
tho  “battering  assault.”  Striking  simul¬ 
taneously.  one  man  to  four  wedges,  they  won 
hacl  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  ugo*J 
of  success  in  the  shape  of  a  very  faint  criclt 
along  the  surface.  Continuing  their  exer-  , 
tions  with  occasional  pauses  to  reset  w« 
etc.,  they  eventually  severed  ."“I* ,  JJf 


from  its  hold  after  a  task  of  four 
hours.  The  measurement  of  the  P' 


hours.  lhe  measuremom  r  , 

106  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide  by  12  ft.  “J 
it  is  computed  to  contain  1.600  tons,  ihu 1 
believed  to  be  the  largest  “  ream  off  nW 
history  of  quarrying  operations  in  the  u«na| 
of  Portland.  _  a„.  Il-isi, 

Junior  Army  and  Navy  ^lb.  St.  J*  - 
-Tho  premises  recently  vacated  by  tfcJWg 
Army  and  Navy  Club  at  the  corner,  •  « 

St.  jam™,  and  King  .tree.? 
at  29.000/.  from  sale  at  auction  on  Sima 
Tho  property  is  held  on  >  !e“® 
tho  Crown  for  a  term  of  which  fdt  I 

are  unexpired.  IJ  coven  an  are  ■  ^  ] 

superficial,  and  has  frontages  0  ^ 

James’ s-st root  and  153  ft.  to  King*"*  J 
house  was  built  for  John  C  k  JimeJ 
kept  the  noted  gaming-house.  ‘  ^  M 

Pennethorne's  plans  and  *■«»  ft. 

tho  St.  .James's  Haraar,  .  fa  pit¬ 

hy  40  ft.  Wyatt  Papworth  adapted  in. ^ 
mises  for  tho  Junior  Army  fror',t  with 
in  1082-3.  when  he  ™  d  * 

bay-windows  in  the  least*  gjng.,tnd  I 
curb  roof  to  the  return  front  in 


CAPITAL  AND 

Building  Trade  Dispvte  at  -  ^  ,MIW. 

—Over  200  bricklayers.  f>!“tcr,  mrk  it  So"* 
masons  have  been  thrown  jp,  ago  the 

Shields  through  a. iu*» *  ’to] 

employers  proposed  to  of 

should  submit  to, a  reduefen  »f  , 

per  hour,  that,  in  S”l.e'ti  *  ”  ,„d  thit 
not  start  before  breakfast  ^  prop**!" 

should  be  a  revision  of  ru  .  riV:„^wnM.  , 
the  men  refused  fc '**•!{£  month!'  JJ 

tin-*  masters  gave  thorn  \0  arrtni***n 
terminate  their  oinpiovmen  .  ^  j  An 
was  arrived  at.  and  the  nob”  the 

offer  was  made  bv  the  ^  C(,ntimi, 
notices  for  a  month.  j  Mnditioni 

under  the  old  ««.«"»  ,  .ttlrtti* 


ing  under  the  old  n,T  Ktt. 

while,  with  the  view  of  coming 
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and  arc  now,  therefore,  out  of  work.  The 
'  for  the  action  of  the  masters  is  the 
EJsed  state  of  the  building  trade.  Should 
iff  dismite  continue,  the  number  of  men  out 
If  work  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  increased,  as 
1,  Set  of  the  trade  will  be  affected. 
IV  employers  are  advertising  for  men  to  take 
’he  pEs  of  those  who  have  left  their  em- 

CIm  Joiners  and  their  Wages.— At  a 
eriiiffi  of  the  .  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  District 
Building  Employers’  and  Allied  Trades’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  the  Building  Trades’  Exchange, 
26  George-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  inst., 
«  letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  tho 
Operative  Joiners’  Societies,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  at  a  meeting  of  both  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  joiners’  societies,  held  on  March  30,  the 
two  proposals  by  the  Masters’  Association  as 
to  a  reduction  in  wages  and  a  change  in  the 
time  of  the  working  agreement  were  unani¬ 
mously  reiected,  and  that  their  Societies  were 
to  abide  by  the  present  code  of  working  rules 
and  regulations.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
at  the  meeting  on  tho  4th  inst.  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  delegates  who  met  with 
the  operatives  at  the  conference  of  March  24, 
and  that  notice  be  sent  to  the  operatives  that 
tho  by-laws  would  only  be  signed  for  another 
vear  on  condition  that,  the  time  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  be  changed  from  April  15  to  July  1,  and 
also  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  ^d. 
per  hour  (9d.  to  8£d.),  the  reduction  of  wages 
to  take  effect  from  and  after  July  1. 


legal. 

ACTION  BY  ARCHITECTS  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Runtz  &  Ford  v.  Baker  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a  special  jury 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  29th  and 
30th  ult — an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover 
from  the  defendant  the  sum  they  alleged  to 
be  due  for  the  preparation  of  certain  plans. 
Defendant,  by  his  defence,  said  that  the  con¬ 
tract  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  he  counter¬ 
claimed  for  damages  for  alleged  delay. 

Mr.  Danckwerts.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Pol¬ 
lock  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Dickens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Watt  for  the  defen¬ 
dant. 

Mr.  Danckwerts,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
plaintiffs  were  Messrs.  E.  Runtz  &  Ford,  prac¬ 
tising  at  Walbrook,  E.C.,  who,  amongst  other 
works  executed  by  them,  had  designed  the 
new  Gaiety  Theatre  in  the  Strand.  Defendant 
and  his  wife  were  the  owners  of  a  building 
■estate  at  East  Finchley,  the  Church  Fields 
Estate.  Mr.  Runtz,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  was,  in  his  younger  days,  a  member  of  an 
athletic  club  to  which  the  defendant  also  be¬ 
longed,  and  in  that  way  they  knew  each  other. 
Defendant,  who  had  this  estate,  employed  the 
'plaintiffs  to  lay  it  out  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
and  diat  W01’k  was  completed  about  April, 
M.  About  tho  middle  of  that  month  the 
defendant  and  Mr.  Runtz  met,  and  matters 
were  settled’  up  in  connexion  with  that  job. 
L[)on  that  occasion  the  matter  was  mooted  of 
■building  certain  houses  upon  certain  portions 
1  u  Ltate'  Tlle  clu.est'on  °*  what  buildings 
should  be  erected  interested  both  parties 
throughout.  Both  had  ideas  of  suburban 
buildings  and  improvements  that  might  be 
T  u  l  idea  was  that  some  buildings 
IS-  .  erected  of  a  superior  or  better 
character  than  the  usual  run  of  suburban  dwel¬ 
lings.  Accordingly,  there  was,  about  April  22. 

?  m.ee.tlno>  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  piece  of 
Jana  in  question  should  be  dealt  with  first, 
it  was  found  that  five  pairs  of  semi-detached 
ouses  could  be  erected  on  the  site.  Defendant 
ad  an  idea  to  build  a  style  of  house  that  he 
-i^uswe  1‘^ill.  After  discussion  be- 
and  the  defendant,  it  was 
,hat  the  plaintiffs  would  not  charge 
whnlotV  0*t  their  work,  but  would  do  the 
for  hi  for  an  mcIusive  free  of  275?.,  ancl 
out  ih! they  w1re  to  PrePare  plans  and  plot 
Mil  !Lgir0rnd  aJ!rd  superintend  the  work 
EJ  ,Tple!r-  ,Messrs'  J-  S-  Lee  &  Sons 
Sn  rby  !he  Plaintiffs  as  the  quantity 
Jiould  ™  ,De,fendant  desired  that  the  houses 
SI?  ab™t  L000?.  a  pair.  Eventually 

IbUlLT6  SedA  and  then  ifc  was  found 
nattie  lowest  tender  was  for  2,250?.  a  pair. 

;  lh*‘  Ml  to  the  ground.  Hi?  £ 

S  b«„  iT®  ‘ft  al°n,g  tIw  defendant 

lefinEt  ““to'fetion  with  a  Mr.  Collins. 
KlJ”'  ,th™  instructed  the  plaintiffs  to 
C,  mlJkft  ln  °ftr  ;hat  cost  of  the 
«j  oofi*  A  “UMderably  reduced.  Plain- 
Bffft ft  “'?5g  that, tho  houses  the 

1,000/  ,  n,JeSlr?d  could  not  be  erected  for 
was  sent  Eft  *S  ,Jat>ua'y.  M03,  Mr.  Collins 
Mftft  defendant  to  confer  with  Mr. 
suit  was  that  ufeSSriS-  Lee  &  Sons,  and  the  re- 
wore  the  J  tbe  P  fns  u^'mately  carried  out 
tae  Plans  altered  at  this  conference. 


Eventually  defendant  returned  the  plaintiffs’ 
plans,  but  he  had  copies,  said  the  learned 
counsel,  and  Collins  agreed  to  build  for  1,650?. 
a  pair.  The  plans  and  specifications  worked 
to  would  be  found  practically  to  bo  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  plaintiffs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plaintiffs  found  that  the 
plans  the  houses  were  erected  from  were  their 
plans  “  builderised,”  if  he  might  use  the  word. 
In  May,  1902,  a  Mr.  Farrow  reported  upon 
the  houses  that  the  defendant  had  erected  to 
the  effect  that  they  substantially  corresponded 
with.  the  plaintiffs’  plans.  Plaintiffs  wrote 
offering  to  accept  150?.  for  the  work  they  had 
done,  but  the  defendant  replied  repudiating 
any  claim  upon  him.  The  present  proceedings 
ultimately  followed. 

Mr.  Ernest  Runtz,  the  senior  member  of  the 
plaintiff  firm,  gave  evidence  as  to  having 
known  the  defendant  about  twenty-seven  years. 
He  said  that  all  along  ho  told  the  defendant 
that  the  houses  he  desired  could  not  be  built 
for  1,000?.  a  pair.  Defendant  told  him  to  get 
as  near  to  it  as  he  could.  Witness  prepared  a 
number  of  sketches  which  he  submitted  to  the 
defendant.  Plaintiffs  were  liable  to  the 
quantity  surveyors  for  their  fees,  some  50?. 
ITe  told  the  defendant  that  the  houses  would 
probably  cost  more  than  1,500?.  a  pair.  From 
start  to  finish  they  had  never  had  a  penny 
from  the  defendant.  Mr.  Baker  was  always, 
from  the  commencement,  altering  his  mind. 
There  was  a  meeting,  on  December  30,  be¬ 
tween  himself.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Collins,  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Pridmoro,  and  he  then  re¬ 
ceived  defendant’s  instructions  to  reduce  the 
frontages  of  the  houses  sor  as  to  reduce  the 
cost,  and  so  get  nine  houses  instead  of  eight. 
That  was  done,  and  the  plans  were  in  Court. 
Mr.  Ford  was  the  actual  draughtsman  in  the 
matter.  He  had  seen  the  houses  which  were 
built  and  the  plan  deposited  with  the  Local 
Board.  The  plan  was  similar  to  his,  and  the 
elevation  was  similar.  In  his  opinion,  his 
elevation  and  drawings  must  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  houses  in  ques¬ 
tion.  That  was  self-evident  even  to  a  lay¬ 
man.  His  designs  and  quantities  were  for  a 
good  class  of  house  of  about  65?.  a  year  rental. 
The  present  houses  were  not  so  well  built  as 
his  would  have  been,  and  they  were  a  little 
smaller  than  his  would  have  been. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dickens, 

At  tho  time  in  question  he  had  not  done 
much  small  suburban  work.  His  plans  and 
elevation  were  not  taken  from  a  plan  which 
Mr.  Collins  lent  him.  Flo  could  not  remember 
the  plan  produced.  There  was  no  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  elevation  in  the  plan  produced 
to  -his  elevation-  He  did  not  take  any  sketch 
of  the  elevation  of  the  houses  at  Muswell- 
hill.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  take  a 
speculative  builder’s  plans  to  base  his  own 
plans  on.  He  did  not  think  that  houses  which 
would  cost  2,250?.  a  pair  would  be  any  good 
from  an  investment  point  of  view  in  that 
ne  i  ghbourhoo  d. 

Do  you  suggest  that  you  ever  put  before 
the  defendant,  as  a  substantive  proposition, 
that  you  could  build  these  houses  for  1,600?. 
a  pair  under  your  agreement  ?■ — I  could  not 
do  that.  It  depended  upon  what  Mr.  Baker 
wanted. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  your  plan  was  taken 
from  Mr.  Collins’s  plan,  and  that  you  used  a 
design  which  was  common  to  both  of  us  ? 

The  witness  emphatically  denied  that  his 
plan  was  taken  from  Mr.  Collins’s  plan.  He 
said  that  the  principle  of  the  plan  was  the 
same,  but  the  elevation  was  entirely  different. 
Examination  continued. 

At  the  first  interview,  before  the  letter  of 
April  24  was  written,  defendant  did  not  point 
out  to  him  that  it  was  essential  that  he  made 
the  plans  so  that  defendant  got  a  pair  of 
houses  for  1,000?.  Defendant  did  ask!  him  to 
get  them  as  cheap  as  possible.  Defendant 
wanted  a  certain  class  of  house  built,  and  sug¬ 
gested  1,000?.  a  pair.  Witness  told  him  from 
the  start,  when  he  saw  the  Muswell-hill  houses, 
that  that  could  not  be  done,  and  then  the 
defendant  said,  “  go  on  with  your  work,  and 
if  it  comes  out  at  too  much  we  shall  have 
to  boil  it  down.” 

Did  not  Mr.  Baker  tell  you  in  June  that 
they  were  not  to  exceed  1,200?.  a  pair  ? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  it;  bub  he  might  have  done 
so.  ... 

Did  he  not  make  it  a  condition  that,  in  any 
event,  they  were  not  to  exceed  1,200?.  ? — No ; 

I  should  not  have  agreed  to  it. 

What  amount  did  you.  think  building  to 
your  plans  would;  be  ? — I  imagined  that  they 
would  come  out  at  about  1,600?.  or  1,700?.  a 
pair  originally,  and  then  I  thought  we  might 
have  to  carve  it  down  a  bit.  It  was  the 
question  of  material  which  affected  the  cost. 
The  plans  need  not  have  been  revised  in  order 
to  build  cheaper. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Ford  gave  evidence  as  to  drawing 
the  plans  in  question.  Ho  said  he  had  never 
entered  into  any  fixed  figure  for  the  cost  of 


the  houses  with  the  defendant.  Defendant 
seemed  to  think  that,  if  he  could  get  the 
houses  put  up  for  about  1,600?.  a  pair,  he  could 
manage  it  from  an  investment  point  of  view. 
He  had  seen  the  houses  which  had  been 
erected,  and  could  see  that  their  elevation  had 
been  followed.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
elevation,  but  he  did  not  claim  the  plan. 

Cross-examined, 

Defendant  had  never  told  him  that  he  wished 
the  price  limited  to  1,000?.  When  ho  was 
drawing  the  plans  he  had  a  general  idea  that 
the  houses  could  be  put  up  for  anything  be¬ 
tween  1,400?.  and  1,600?. 

Mr.  H.  T.  B.  Spencer,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and 
manager  to  the  plaintiffs,  examined,  said  he 
called  on  Mr.  Baker  on  January  28,  1903.  and 
took  with  him  .a  list  of  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Pridmore.  He  told  defen¬ 
dant  that  certain  of  the  suggestions  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  tho  plaintiffs.  He 
said  that  some  of  the  suggestions  were  what  a 
speculative  builder  would  make  use  of,  but 
were  such  that  an  architect  could  not  pass. 
He  told  the  defendant  that  the  object  of  the 
discussion  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  O11  May  9,  1903,  he  went  to  the  offices 
of  the  Local  Board,  and  saw  the  deposited 
plans  there.  Tho  plans  seemed  almost 
identical  with  the  plans  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
prepared,  but  the  fireplace  in  the  hall  was 
omitted.  That  was  the  chief  difference.  He 
noticed,  too,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
plaintiffs’  elevation.  All  the  suggestions  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  made  seemed  to  have  been 
carried  out.  The  houses  that  the  defendant 
had  built  were  according  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
plans  with  the  modified  suggestions. 


Cross-examined, 

He  took  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pridmore,  a  quantity  surveyor, 
and  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Lee 
&  Sons,  quantity  surveyors,  of  35,  Craven- 
street,  Strand,  examined,  said  he  had  seen 
the  defendant’s  houses,  and  had  compared 
them  with  the  plaintiffs’  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  made  on  January  12,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  buildings,  as  built,  were 
plaintiffs’  drawings,  carried  out  with  a  list  of 
modifications  applied.  The  houses  were  the 
plaintiffs’  design  applied  in  the  cheapest  pos¬ 
sible  way. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Coulson,  Farrow,  &  Nesbitt,  29,  New 
Bridge-stroet,  E.C.,  said  that  last  year  he  had 
inspected  the  houses  built  by  Mr.  Collins  for 
defendant,  and  found  that  they  corresponded 
with  the  plaintiffs’  plans.  The  size  of  the 
rooms  had  been  reduced,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  hall  slightly  varied.  The  elevations 
were  the  same  as  plaintiffs,  with  slight 
modifications. 

This  being  the  plaintiffs’  case, 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  opening  the  defendant’s 
case,  said  that  his  client  had  always  been 
anxious  that  this  matter  should  go  through 
with  the  plaintiffs,  but  he  had  had  to  employ 
Mr.  Huntei’,  another  architect.  The  defendant 
sought  the  advice  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
matter,  and  the  basis  of  the  transaction  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  was  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiffs,  which 
stated  that  ho  desired  to  erect  the  houses  at  a 
cost  of  1,000?.  a-  pair.  The  plaintiffs  had  got 
out  plans  which  were  impossible  to  work  to 
for  that  amount.  Certain  alterations  were 
made  in  the  plans,  but  the  delay  was  great,  ex¬ 
tending  over  some  months.  Even  after  great 
delay,  it  was  found  that  the  plans  were  of  no 
use  to  the  defendant,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
months,  he  put  an  end  to  his  dealings  with 
the  plaintiffs,  and  had  to  take  steps  to  get 
other  plans  and  build  his  houses.  Mr.  Collins 
and  Mr.  Hunter  would  give  evidence  that 
they  had  no  plansi  of  the  plaintiffs  or  worked 
in  any  way  to  them.  The  similarity  arose 
through .  the  defendant  desiring  his  houses 
erected  after  the  style  of  those  at  Muswell- 
hill,  which  Mi’.  Hunter  saw.  Referring  to  the 
counter-claim  the  learned  counsel  said  that 
the  defendant  had  lost  money  owing  to  the 

Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  Baker,  the  defendant,  a 
surveyor  and  brewery  agent  and  valuer,  of 
No.  62,  Coleman-street,  E.C.,  gave  evidence 
generally  corroborating  the  statement  of 
counsel.  He  said  that  at  the  outset 
he  told  Mr.  Runtz  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  houses  to  cost  more  than  1,000?. 
a  pair,  but,  subsequently,  agreed  to  go  to 
1,200?.  No  other  sum  was  mentioned  in  his 
hearing  than  the  outside  price  of  600?.  a 
house.  He  afterwards  employed  Mr.  Hunter 
as  his  architect,  and  he  returned  the  plaintiffs 
their  plans  in  February,  1903. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Danckwerts, 

1,600?.  was  never  named  to  him  as  tne 
minimum  cost.  He  never  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  price  to  exceed  1,600!.  a  pair.  Ho 
did  not  give  Mr.  Collins  the  plaintiffs 

Mr  Arthur  Collins,  examined,  said  he  was 
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a  builder,  and  that  he  built  the  houses  in 
question  from  their  own  plans.  He  prepared 
the  plan  produced.  There  might  have  been 
certain  things  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
Runtz. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Danckwerts, 

I11  June,  1902,  he  lent  the  pan  to  Mr.  Runtz. 
His  plan  was  not  practically  a  reproduction  of 
Mr.  Runtz’s  plan. 

Mr.  Chas.  Hunter,  A.R.I.B.A.,  examined, 
said  he  had  had  thirty-five  years’  experience 
as  an  architect,  and,  early  in  1903,  he  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  Mr.  Baker  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  houses  in 
question.  He  received  a  plan  from  Mr. 
Collins  and  prepared  a  plan  of  his  own  on 
those  lines.  The  houses  were  built  from  that 
plan.  He  saw  Mr.  Runtz’s  plan  for  the  first 
time  at  counsel’s  chambers  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  He  saw  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
plaintiffs’  elevation. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Pridmore,  an  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  examined,  said  he  had  seen  the  plans 
in  question.  He  saw  nothing  remarkably 
original  in  plaintiffs'  plans.  The  design  was 
quite  an  ordinary  one  for  a  suburban  villa. 
There  was  no  artistic  merit  about  it. 

This  being  the  defendant’s  case,  learned 
counsel  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  clients. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lordship’s  summing- 
up,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  for  140Z.,  this  sum  to  include  the  quantity 
surveyor’s  fees,  and  judgment  was  entered 
accordingly  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  costs.  The 
defendants  counter-claim  was  struck  out,  with¬ 
out  costs. 


HEAVY  DAMAGES  AGAINST 
CONTRACTORS. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  after  an 
eight-days’  trial,  of  the  case  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 
Plymouth  v.  Pethick  Brothers— an  action  by 
the  plaintiffs  against  the  defendants  to  re¬ 
cover  upwards  of  25,000?.  damages  for  alleged 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  breach  of 
contract  in  the  carrying  out  of  drainage  work 
for  the  plaintiffs.  The  defence  was  a  denial  of 
the  alleged  fraudulent  misrepresentation  and 
breach  of  contract,  and  defendants  counter- 
claimed  for  1,988?.  7s.  8d.,  the  balance  they 
alleged  to  be  due  to  them  from  the  plaintitts 
under  the  contract.  _  _  _  T  it  -d 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton.  R.C.,  Mr.  J.  fi.  P • 
Rawlinson,  K.C.,  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton,  jun.,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Foote,  K.C.,  Mr.  Ashton  Cross,  and  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  Gregory  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Moulton,  in  opening  the  plaintiffs  case, 
said  that  the  defendants,  in  April,  1900,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  plaintiffs  to  construct 
an  outfall  sewer.  The  plan  was  to  take  the 
sewage  from  the  treating  tanks  by  an  under- 
.  j  in  fiinnz,!  tne  ensre  01  lOW- 


properly  sunk  in  trench.  Subsequently,  a 
joint  survey  was  made  by  Messrs.  Coode,  Son, 

&  Matthews,  by  which  both  parties  agreed  to 
be  bound.  That  firm’s  report  substantially 
supported  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  on  sur¬ 
veys  made  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs 
then  had  to  put  the  work  into  other  hands  so 
as  to  have  it  constructed  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  engineer  afterwards  cancelled  the  certi¬ 
ficates,  and  the  only  question  to  be  determined 
was  the  amount  the  defendants  had  been  over¬ 
paid.  There  was  another  head  of  complaint — 
namely,  that  the  work  was  scamped,  and  that 
the  joints  had  not  been  properly  made. 

Evidence  having  been  given  that  the  work 
was  not  carried  out  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract, 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  opening  the  defen¬ 
dants’  case,  said  that  when  his  clients  found 
that  they  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  work 
done  they  offered  to  guarantee  the  work  for 
ten  years,  or  leave  the  question  to  arbitration. 
The  answer  was  a  writ,  and,  as  the  plaintiffs 
charged  them  with  fraud,  they  determined  to 
fight  the  question  until  they  had  retrieved 
their  character  from  that  aspersion, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Pethick  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  till  April,  1902,  he  was  never  told 
that  the  pipes  were  not  laid  in  trench,  and 
he  accepted  the  statements  sent  him.  A  man, 
named  Pennington,  was  sent  down  to  control 
the  work  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  he  had  the 
pipes  taken  out  and  relaid,  as  he  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  position. 

Cross-examined, 

Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  &  Matthews’  report  first 
told  him  that  the  pipes  were  not  in  trench. 
His  men  had  deceived  him. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  stated  that  a  settlement  had 
been  arrived  at.  He  said  that  the  matter 
which  compelled  the  defendants  to  fight  the 
case  was  the  charge  of  fraud  involving  the 
late  Mr.  Pethick.  As  long  as  that  charge  was 
persisted  in  the  defendants  had  determined  to 
fight  the  case  out.  As  Mr.  Moulton  would 
make  a  statement  exonerating  the  defendants 
from  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  would  agree  to 
a  verdict  being  given  for  the  defendants  on 
that  issue,  defendants  had  agreed,  on  the  other 
part  of  the  case  which  referred  to  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  work^done  by  them,  to  pay  the 
plaintiffs  the  sum  of  20,000?.,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  Mr.  Mansegh  as  the  amount  required 
to  put  the  work  right. 

Mr.  Moulton,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  said 
he  was  glad  to  accept  the  assurance  of  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  that  the  principals  in  this 
case  were  free  from  the  gross  fraud  that  had 
been  committed.  The  plaintiffs,  on  his  advice, 
would  accept  a  verdict  for  20,000?.,  and  costs, 
and  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  fraud,  there 
would  be  a  verdict  on  that  issue  for  the  defen- 
dants. 

Judgment  accordingly  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
I  20.000?.,  and  the  general  costs  of  the  action. 


sustained  by  reason  of  the  alleged  wrongful 
acts  of  the  defendants  by  which  the  ciun^ri 
coming  to  the  plaintiffs-'  shop  were  hindered 
by  the  defendants’  building  operations.  Defen¬ 
dants  pleaded  a  denial  of  liability, 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Clod# 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  J.  Ehkm 
Ba nkes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Oddy  for  the  defen¬ 
dants. 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that 
the  plaintiffs  carried  on  business  at  No. 
86,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  the  defendants 
were  rebuilding  the  premises  next  door  to  the 
plaintiffs'  shop.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that 
the  rebuilding  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
greatly  inconvenience  their  business.  A  large 
hoarding  had  been  erected  close  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  shop,  and  the  party  wall  had  been  snored 
up  by  means  of  a  large  beam  just  inside,  and 
another  large  beam  just  outside  the  plaintiffs’ 
door.  The  result  of  these  projections  was  that 
the  takings,  which  depended  considerably  on 
the  traffic  passing,  had  fallen  off  greatly,  In 
March,  1903,  the  operations  commenced,  when 
the  premises  were  pulled  down.  In  September, 
1903,  the  rebuilding  commenced,  A  hoarding 
60  ft.  long,  12  ft.  high,  and  abutting  on  to  the 
pavement  some  3£  ft.  was  erected,  and  this  had 
caused  a  great  inconvenienoe  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
business.  Whilst  admitting  the  defendants’ 
right  to  rebuild  their  premises,  the  learned 
counsel  referred  to  the  90th  section  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  which  laid  it  down  that 
the  rebuilding  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
and  at  such  times  so  as  not  to  cause  unnecea- 
sary  annoyance  to  the  adjoining  owner  or 
occupier.  His  case  was  that  the  work  had  been 
done  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  section. 

After  evidence  had  been  given  in  support  of 
the  plaintiffs’  case,  his  lordship,  addressing 
Mr.  Dickens,  said  he  had  to  show  that  the 
defendants  acted  unreasonably,  and.  failing 
that,  the  plaintiffs  had  no  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendants.  ^ 

Mr.  Dickens  submitted  that  all  he  had  to 
show  was  that  the  defendants  had  committed* 
nuisance.  .  , ,  ,  ., 

His  Lordship :  They  have  a  right  under  tbe. 
London  Building  Act  to  build  the  house.  j 
Mr.  Dickens:  Yes;  so  long  as  they  do  not 
inconvenience  and  an 


cause  unnecessary 


to  go  to  the  jury.  . 

His  lordship  held  there  was  no  case  to  go  to 
the  jury,  and  entered  judgment  for  the  defen¬ 
dants.  with  costs.  He  also  ordered  the  1 
paid  into  Court  b,  the  defendants  to  1*  paid 
out  to  them. 


ground  sewer  in  tunnel  to  the  edge,  of  low-  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  V.  JACKSON. 

watermark,  and  then  to  discharge  it  by  means  Tma  case,  in  which  the  Council  claimed 
of  two  pipes  buried  in  the  bed  of  Clapton  Terrace-mews  as  a  public  kigh- 

Sound  to  something  like  a  depth  ot  it.  w  came  again  before  the  magistrate  on 

or  80  ft.  at  extreme  low  water.  ihe  -  >  ■  >  -  -  T'-,J-  - l~'J  l~ 

plaintiff  Corporation  gave  the  Admiralty  an 
undertaking  that  the  pipes  .to -be  laid 


under  the  sea  in  a  trench  covered  with  con¬ 
crete,  and  that  the  pipes  were  to  be  below  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  work  was  to  be  done  by 
skilled  divers  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Mansegh.  a  skilled  engineer.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  was  21,000?.,  and  the  'work  had  to 
be  completed  by  December  9,  1901.  T!?ere  wa® 
a  provision  in  the  contract  that  if  the  work 
was  unsatisfactory  the  plaintiffs  .were  em¬ 
powered  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  con¬ 
tractors’  hands,  and  the  work  had  to  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  specification,  and 
the  engineer’s  certificate  was  to 
thS  contractors.  On  August  8,  1902,  defen¬ 
dants  gave  notice  that  they  had  completed  the 
contract.  Mr.  Mansegh,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  employed  a  man  to  dive  to  examine 
the  work  done,  and  that  Person  took  his  in¬ 
formation  from  people  employed  by  the  defen¬ 
dants.  When  the  work  had  been  completed 
plaintiffs’  suspicions  were  aroused  that  the 
work 'was  not  right,  and  afterwards  it  was 
found  that  false  representations  had  been 
made  A  claim  was  put  forward  for  excep¬ 
tionally  deep  work,  much  larger  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  contract.  Final  certificates  were 
oLven  in  the  belief  that  the  representations 
were  true.  In  January,  1903  the  engineer^  be- 
Sning  suspicious,  employed  divers,  who  made 
a°survey  under  water,  when  it  was  found  that 
5  iiari  made  an .  excavation  in  the 

ted  of  the  sea  not  sufficient  to  cover  either  of 
the  p  pet  and  one  of  the  pipes,  was.  m  some 
nlaces  'entirely  above  the  existing  level,  and 
places,  ensue  j_ind  of  mound  of  con- 

Sc  'doing  that  which  the  plaintiff,  had  been 
crete,  aoi  B  aVoid.  The  defendants,  how- 

ever"nbt  being  satisfied.  had  a  survey  made,  and 
the';  diveS'  account  was  that  the  pipe*  were 


Friday  last  week.  Mr.  Daldv,  instructed  by 
the  solicitor  to  the  London  County  Council, 
appeared  for  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Bodkin,  in¬ 
structed  by  Messrs.  Beckingsale,  Greenwood, 
Tucker,  &  Cross,  solicitors,  appeared  for  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Scorgie,  the  Borough  Engineer,  and 
others  were  now  called  as  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Bros,  the  Registrar - 
of  the  Southwark  County  Court,  with  Mr. 
Josiah  Goodman,  and  a  number  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  who  contended  that  the  mews  was  private 
property  and  not  a  public  highway,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  it  transpired 
that  Mr.  Josiah  Goodman  and  other  witnesses 
had,  on  occasions,  turned  people  back  when 
seeking  to  use  the  mews.  Mr.  Fordham,  the 
magistrate,  dismissed  the  summons,  with  ten 
guineas  costs,  and  stated  that  he  had  himself 
visited  the  mews,  and,  having  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  evidence,  which  had  been  very 
fairly  given  by  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  mews  was  private  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  houses  in 
Clapton-terrace,  now  Clapton-common,  and 
that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  use  of  the 
mews  by  the  public  so  as  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  the  owners  in  question. 

Mr.  Daldy,  for  the  Council,  asked  for  a  case 
td  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  a  higher  Court, 
but  the  magistrate  declined  to  do  this. — North 
London  Guardian. 


CITY  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  the  North  Borneo  State  Cigar 
Syndicate,  Ltd.  v.  the  City  Offices  Company. 
Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  and 
a  special  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
on  the  4th  inst. — an  action  by  the  plaintiffs 
against  the  defendants  for  damages  for  loss 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

5.311  of  1904.-G.  S.  Item:  *«*•“£ 
Assembling  the  Slim  Cut  from  el M* 

Plunk  into  Compound  or  Composition  Board. 
An  assembling  machine  for  fo'™! 

from  a  deal,  comprising  a  magaz.ue  lor 
ceiving  said  slices,  and  a  dmibUn * 
clutch  frame  or  pusher  for  feem  £  f  rn[d 
from  the  magazine  between  j, 

through  the  machine,  a  wiper 
respectively  the  edges  ofrao^f  >  ^ 

_ -  1 1, mints  formed  1 


it  is  passed  from  the  mag™*«~ ,  »  :-r ■  v  ^ 
adapted  to  dust  sawdust  ove r  J  j  brushes 

between  said  shoes,  and  a,  ,  to  clean  tbe 
surrounded  by  heated  air  ><•  P  ■  ,.  f 
compo-boards  formed  from  «*£* JJ J  ] 

superfluous  glue  after  having  , 

6,379  of  1904.-G.  C.  B.0W:  Stoat 
Sashes  of  those  TTm *««  r 

to  Open  or  Turn  1st eons.  o( 

This  invention  relates  to  the  s  l  ‘  tarn 
windows  which  are  adaptc  mbcl 

inwards,  and  has  r^renM  “  the  UPP«  ^ 
of  such  windows.  Heretofore  ljdb*  • 
great  difficulty  expen«t»od  [rnntatt 

satisfactory  the** 

for  the  upper  sash.  In  hub  ,  an  outer 
sash  is  made  in  two.  sash.  K* 

sliding  sash  and  an  iaaet  P ^  &  franlf,  in 
sliding  sash  practically  c  Tj)t,  jnrM>r 

which  the  inner  ^  *  PTmean*  of  vortical 
is,  or  may  be  cross-rail,  1 

pivot  pins  at  the  centre  d  £  crose.raib  of  J* 
pins  work  in  sockets  gliding  sash  h« 

outer  sliding  sash.  ine  (ban  usua.  10 
preferably  deeper  wi!: Id* 

ensure  that  the  int>er  P* .  gliding  sash, 
weather-tight  in  .‘^“JJrther  strips,  ** 
latter  is  provided  with  ^  end  of  tbe 

the  joints.  At  the*  j* 


combed  -A.-the  ajgJ^^l  rfJ; 
that  the  cross-joint  s  be'ow  ^  ^  whe?  the 
upper  cross-roll  °f  ‘h®  vent  water  coroia? 
window  is  closed.  1°  P  r  cr0s9-roU  “  *. 
through  the  joint  m  p$ing  bead  ^ 
upper  sash,  the  »U  j  ^  ^ 

■  All  these  eppheetio"'  fpjwltl  So  *" 

opposition  to  tbe  grant  01  r 
lie  made 
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,i„dov.  frame  maj  be  made,  much  deeper  than 
^|„M  to  cover  the  joint 

1904 -B.  Whitwell:  Siphomc  Flush- 
’*  t°r  Vater-cloKU,  Urmals, 

i  the  like.  "  . 

*  invention  comprises  certain  methods  of 
lusine  the  discharge  by  siphomc  action  of  all 
Sana  consists  in  connecting  the  part  of  the 
Sliontaining  the  imprisoned  air  to  the 
lid  of  water-closets,  slop-closets,  urinals  and 
Si,  by  a  small  pipe,  and  arranging  it  and 
Sine  it  in  «b  a  manner  that,  when  a 
!ltitv  of  water  flows  through  the  said  out- 
i,i  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the 
■phonic  discharge  of  the  cistern. 
i«o  0f  1904— L.  Lefbanc :  Manufacture  of 
"irticial  Stone  in  Imitation  of  Marhle  or 
Granite,  and  the  like. 

Process  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone, 
characterised  by  the  production  of  material  by 
mixing  and  fusing  calcium  fluoride  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  with  or 
Without  the  addition  of  silicious  and  other 
and,  alkaline,  and  earthy  oxides,  and  clay  of 
different  kinds. 

10,659  of  1904.— J.  Ellis:  Appliances  for  Fas- 
'tining  Window  Sashes,  and  the  like. 

’’onstructing  window  sash  fasteners  from  a 
»led  plate  affixable  to,  the  top  sash  and  a 
hoe  containing  a  6crew  bolt  or  spring-con- 
wiled  bolt  to  the  bottom  sash,  the  nose  of  the 
jolt  pressing  against  the  holed  plate  when  the 
crew  or  spring-controlled  bolt  is  operated  to 
ock  the  sashes,  and  so  press  the,  sashes  firmly 
igainst  their  respective  headings  as  to  pre- 
rent  their  being  moved. 

11,944  of  1904  — A.  Hoch  and  C.  Hannemann  : 


I  School  Desks. 

A  school  desk,  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  a  grid-like  footboard,  below  which  is  ex¬ 
tended,  capable  of  being  rolled  up  and  pre¬ 
ferably  guided  in  lateral  grooves,  a  cloth  or  the 
like,  saturated  with  a  disinfectant,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  taken  out  from  above  the  foot¬ 
board  when  rolled  up. 


14.795  of  1904.— M.  J.  Adams:  Lavatories, 
Baths,  and  Closets. 

To  effect  economy  of  space  in  a  lavatory  or 
bathroom,  a  lavatory  basin  is  constructed  that 
is  placed  over  a  closet  or  bath.  If,  when 
placed  over  a  closet,  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
closet,  then  the  lavatory  basin  is  merely  pushed 
aside.  In  order  that  this  may  be  readily 
effected,  the  lavatory  basin  is  carried  from  the 
vail  face  or  from  a  suitable  bracket  or  stand 
by  a  swivel  support,  enabling  the  user  to  move 
it  to  uncover  tne  closet  or  bath. 

5,112  of  1904.— J.  J.  Shedlock  :  Manufacture 
of  Artificial  Asphalt,  or  the  like  Composi¬ 
tion. 


Process  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
asphalt  or  the  like  composition  from  a  mix- 
tare  of  lime  or  other  suitable  solid  material, 
and  tar  or  other  suitable  liquid  hvdrocarbona- 
(eous  material  in  suitable  proportions,  which 
consists  in  causing  said  mixture  to  descend  in 
a  sub-divided  condition  in  a  closed  chamber, 
and.  during  such  descent,  subjecting  said 
naterial  in  detail  to  the  action  of  highly- 
sated  inert  aeriform  fluid  or  fluids  in  such 
iambcr,  vaporising  the  more  volatile  consti¬ 
tuents  of  said  mixture  and  carrying  off  said 
apours,  and  thereby  producing  or  developing 
'itch  or  pitch-like  deposit  in  intimate  admix¬ 
ture,  and  incorporated  in  and  with  the  solid 
articles  of  said  mixture  so  that  the  result¬ 
'll?  mixture,  when  subjected  to  hammering  or 
aner  suitable  compression  while  heated,  will 
thereby  be  formed  into  a  hard  and  solid  sur- 
iice. 


18,904  of  1904. — W.  M.  Sandison:  Prevention 
,  m  laying  of  Dust. 

Ileans  for  preventing  or  laying  dust  on  road, 
teet,  or  other  surfaces,  consisting  of  sprink- 
or  saturating  such  surfaces  with  an 
F*ous  Pulsion  produced  from  wool  fat  or 
;  to!  wax  and  an  alkali  or  alkaline  salt  of  a 

rwiqucseent  nature. 

- — - 

SOME  recent  sales  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 
“teh  21— By  Cheffins  &  Slocombe  (at 
Bmdm,  u  Saffron  Walden). 

0?'  ^sex,~"  Cooper’s  End  Farm,”  112  a. 

- r- 35  P-.  f.,  y.r.  79 1 . . 

Htawn  J'o?'  PnrkiTT  <at  Hammersmith), 
er  ml,'  23  and  25>  Hxbridge-rd.,  f., 


WtemarC5i2T~ByJH-  J-  Bro5ILey. 

,<"V>Mr4"‘sweep',i'‘-75}srs- 

iMr'l'  Mun-rd'.; '  u.i; '  35'  'yrV,,' '  g.V. 

1 , 10b,  w.r.  20J,  ’  ’  B 

Blthbnrv  B,y,Bl°"'ETT  &  Taylor. 

b  Hi,Highbury-pl.  (=.),  f.,  y.r.  1251. 


By  C.  Kawley,  Cross,  &  Co. 
Battersea. — 62  to  66,  Eccles-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g  r.  32 1.  10s.,  y.r.  152/.  10s . 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 34  to  40  (even),  Eichmond- 

rd.,  f  ,  y.r.  1264 . 

By  F.  J.  Sarson  (at;  Llandudno). 
Llandudno,  Carnarvon.  —  Mostyn-st.,  “The 

Grand  Theatre,”  f.,  p . 

March  28. — By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
Thornton  Heath. — 85.  Brigstock-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  66 1. 
Hampton  Hill  Middlesex. — 8,  9,  and  11, 

Burton’s- rd  ,  f..  y.r.  76/.  7s . 

Wandsworth. — 90  and  92,  South-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

76}  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  35/ . 

By  Duncan  &  Kimpton. 

Islington. — Kssex-rd.,  f.g.  rents  32/.,  reversion 

in  39}  yrs . 

Islington. — Bryan-st.,  i.g.  rents  28/.  10s.,  u.t. 

39  yrs.,  g.r.  8/ . 

By  George  Head  <£  Co. 

Gray's  Inn-road. — No.  318  (s.).  f.,  y.r.  70/.  . . 
Edgware-road. — 97  and  98,  Star-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.  12s.,  y.r.  126/.  14s . 

By  Stockings  &  Potter. 

Camden  Town. — 32,  Delancey-st.,  f.,  e.r.  55/. 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Highbury. — 15,  Mentone-rd.,  u.t.  59}  yrs.,  g.r. 

71..  e.r.  50/ . 

56,  Highburv-gr.,  u.t.  86}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

e.r.  fc 5/ . '. . 

Highgate. -8,  9,  10,  and  11,  Gordon-pl.,  f., 

w.r  93/.  12s . 

Enfield. —  Gordon  Hill,  a  freehold  building  plot 
Gordon  Villas,  f.g.r.  5/.,  reversion  in  72  yrs. 
March  29. — By  Abb  &  Co. 

Manor  Park. — 26  to  48  (even),  Herbert-rd., 

u.t.  72}  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  241/.  16s . 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Clerkenwell. — 16,  Holford-sq.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  e.r.  60/ . 

Stratford. — 175  to  183  (odd),  Chobham-rd., 
and  6  to  11,  Heaton-pl.,  u  t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

165/.,  w.r.  451/.  2s . 

Holloway. — 3,  Tuffnell  Park-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g  r.  9/.,  y.r.  65/ . 

Fulbrook-rd.,  i.g.  rents  61/.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  10s . 

Kentish  Town. — St.  Alban’s  Villas,  i.g.r.  16/., 

u  t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  . . . 

Finchley. — 30,  Vernon-ter.,  f.,  e.r.  35/ . 

By  SOUTHON  &  EOBINSON. 
Wandsworth.-r87  to  109  (odd),  Beechcroft-rd., 

u.t.  72}  yrs.,  g.r.  51/.,  w.r.  322/.  8s . 

By  R.  TIDEY  &  SON. 

De  Beauvoir  Town.  —  46,  Upton-rd.,  u.t. 

14}  yrs..  g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  38/ . 

20,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  67}  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  5s., 

y.r.  39/. . 

Camden  Town. — 43,  Chalk  Farm-rd.  (s. ),  u.t. 

19}  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  60/ . 

Kingsland. — 15  and  17,  Downham-rd.,  u.t. 

14  yrs..  g.r.  27/.,  y.r.  97/ . 

95.  Downham-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

y.r.  40/ . 

By  Willis,  Crouch,  &  Lee. 
Willesden. — 17,  Eric-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
e  r.  42/ . 


By  A.  G.  BONSOR. 

Teddington,  Middlesex. — Cambridge-rd  ,  “On- 

dini”  and  1}  acres,  f.,  p . 

Surbiton,  Surrey. — 13  to  16,  Cleaveland-rd., 
u.t.  51  yrs.,  gr.  12/.  12s.,  w.r.  105/  6s.  .. 
74  to  80,  Cleaveland-rd.,  u.t.  51  and  58  yrs., 

g.r.  23/.  16s.,  w.r.  185/.  183 . 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

East  Wittering.  Sussex.— “  Somerley  Farm,” 

33  a.  2  r.  39  p.,  f . 

New  Barn  Enclosures,  21  a.  0  r.  26  p.,  f.  . . 
West  Wittering.  Sussex.  —  “  Hale  Farm,” 

104  a.  1  r.  13  p.,  f . 

Chichester,  Sussex. — 59,  South-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 


Bognor-rd.,  “  Glanville  Villa,”  f.,  p . 

7,  8,  and  9,  New  Broyle-ri.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  50/. 
By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 
Tarbolton.  Ayrshire. — “  Afton  Lodge  ”  and 

33  acres  . 

March  30.— By  HARRY  CROOK. 
Clerkenwell. — 64,  Myddelton-sq.,  w  r.  128/.  14s. ; 
also  i  g.r.  8/.  8s  ,  u.t.  6}  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s. 
By  P.  J.  Dixon  &  Son. 

Hackney. — Rutland-rd.,  etc.,  i  g.  rents  36/., 

u.t.  47}  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  5s . 

24,  26,  and  28,  Tuilerie-st.,  f.,  y.r.  88/ . 

By  E.  Holsworth. 

Stoke  Newington. — 16,  Brcdia-rd.,  u.t.  69} 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/..  y.r.  28/ . 

Clapton.— 6,  Reighton-rd.,  u.t.  73}  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.,  e.r  48/.  . . 

By  Jenkins  &  Sons. 

New  Cro3s. — 106,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  u.t.  47} 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  38/ . 

59,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  u.t.  39}  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  5s.,  p . . 

126,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  u.t.  47}  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.,  y.r.  36/.  . . . 

2  and  4,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t.  18}  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.  10s.,  y.r.  55/.  10s . . . 

By  Newell  &  Hamlyn. 
Greenwich.— Tyler-st.,  f.g.r.  3/.,  reversion  in 

16  yrs . 

Colomb-st.,  f.g.  rents  6/.  12s.  6d.,  reversion 

in  16  vrs . . 

Colomb-st.,  f.g.r.  34/.  10s.,  reversion  in  20 

Colomb-st.,’  'i.g.'  rents  42/’  ’3s'.’  6d.,  reversion 

in  36  to  38  yrs . 

Colomb  -  st.,  “  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ” 
p.h.,  f.g.r.  6/.  4s.,  reversion  in  38  yrs.. . . . 
Walnut  Tree-rd.,  f.g.  rents  6/.  8s.,  reversion 

in  16  yrs . 

Vanbrugh-hill,  f;g.r.  4/.  4s.,  reversion  in  16 


Trafalgar-’rd’,  f.g.  rents  36/.,  reversion  in 

190,  Trafalgar- rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  60/ . 

9,  1 1, 13,  and  15,  Colomb-st.,  f.,  w.r.  81/.  18s. 


£1,500 


By  Marsland  &  Marsland. 
Lee. — 16,  18,  and  20,  Brightfleld-rd.,  i 
yrs.,  g.r.  41. 10s.,  w.r.  60/.  13s.  4d. 


55} 


2,295 

10,700 

700 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Barnsbury.— 41,  College-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  gr. 

71.,  y.r.  36/ . . . 

Caledonian-road.— 37  and  38,  Charlotte-ter., 

u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  y.r.  62 1 . 

Finsbury  Park. — 39,  Lennox-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  32/ . 

Wood  Green. — 94,  Lordship-la  ,  f.,  e.r.  60/.  . . 


890  By  T.  D.  Peacey. 

Hampstead-road.— 209.  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  34 
330  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  55/ . 


£525 

160 

295 

325 

740 

580 


930 

290 

1,950 

470 


600 

1,050 

600 

too 

121 


1,200 


575 


500 

655 


2,025 

235 

285 


350 

300 

345 


1,500 

640 

1,025 


1,000 

730 


3,050 


430 

340 

765 


4,110 


190 


320 

425 


310 


350 

440 

155 

240 

1,600 

1,445 

410 

295 

150 

1,070 

3,410 

850 


By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. 

Soho. — 2,  Diadem-ct.,  f.,  y.r.  60/ .  1,125 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Euston-road. — 147,  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  19}  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  55/ . 250' 

Regent’s  Park. — 139,  Albert-st.,  f.,  y.r.  52/...  720 

Haverstock  Hill. — 96  and  137,  Adelaide-rd., 

u.t.  40}  yrs.,  g.r.  30/..  y.r.  140/ .  985 

Camden  Town. — 42,  Georgiana-st.,  u.t.  34}  yrs., 

g  r.  51.  5s.,  y.r.  41/ . .  390 

Bayswater.— Leinster-gdn3.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  45} 

yrs.,  g  r.  5/ .  455 

Westbourne-gr.,  i.g.r.  38/.,  ut.  38}  yrs., 

g  r.  6/ .  610 

Camden  Town. — Georgiana-st.,  i.g.r.  36/.,  u.t. 

34}  yrs.,  g.r.  16/ .  315 

By  Rutters’. 

Fingringhoe,  Essex. —  “The  Hay  Farm,” 

66  a.  3  r.  9  p.,  f.,  p .  1,100 

Stanwell,  Middlesex. — Freehold  cottage  and 

land,  3  a.  2  r.  0  p.,  p .  300 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Stepney. — 113,  Stepney-green,  f.,  y.r.  30/ .  465 

Kennington. — 21  to  24,  Fitzalan-st.,  u.t.  89 

yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  w.r.  296/.  8s .  2,300. 

Willesden. — 9,  10.  and  11,  Taylor’s-la.  (s.), 

u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  10s.,  y.r.  113/ .  795 

Dalston. — 18,  Grayhurst-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  32/ .  345 

Brockley. — 151,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  32/ .  195 

Leytonstone. — 1  to  4,  Eliza-villas,  u.t.  63} 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  w.r.  104/ .  585 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 
Birmingham,  Warwick. — 115,  Dale-end  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  30/ .  625 

Erdington,  Warwick. — Orchard-rd.,  a  plot  of 

building  land,  area  1,395  yds.,  f .  255 

Aston,  Warwick. — 205  to  215  (odd).  Park-rd., 
and  four  houses  in  rear,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

31/.  6s.  8d.,  y.r.  189/ .  1,175 

Small  Heath,  Worcester. — 61  to  71  (odd), 

Byron-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r. 

123/.  10s .  880 


By  Worsfall  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover.  Kent. — Elms  Vale-rd.,  “  Chevallier 

House,”  f.,  y.r.  25/ .  350 

2.  Blenheim-sq.,  f..  w.r.  26/ .  340 

15,  De  Burgh-st.,  f.,  w.r.  22/.  2s .  255 

21,  Marine-parade,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.  I63. 9d., 

p .  530 

11,  High-st.,  f.,  p .  750 

5,  St.  Radigund's-rd.f  f.,rw.r.  16/.  18s .  205 

March  31.— By  George  Billings. 

Bethnal  Greon. — 17  to  30,  Prospect-ter.,  f.,  w.r. 

515/.  12s .  4,350 

1  to  15,  Prospect-ter.,  and  27  and  29,  Usk- 

st.,  u.t.  43}  yrs.,  g.r.  120/.,  e.r.  585/ .  2,085 

16  and  17,  Bonwell-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.  4s.,  w.r.  54/.  12s .  250 

15,  27,  and  28,  Bonwell-st.,  w.r.  85/.  16s., 
also  i.g.r.  21.  12s.  6d.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s .  400 

Stepney. — 13  to  33  (odl),  Knott-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

156/ .  675 

By  John  Bott  &  Sons. 

Norwood.  —  Thurlow-pk.-rd.,  “  Holmw:od  ” 
and  “  Locksley,”  u.t.  74}  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 

w.r.  130/ .  405 

Hearne  Hill.— 60,  Kestrel-av.,  “Rosendale,’ 

u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  15s.,  p .  63° 

By  Leopold  Farmer  &  Sons. 

Wapping.— 17,  Hich-st.  (manufacturing  pre¬ 
mises),  area  7,000  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  200/ .  2, COO 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope.  &  Drake. 

Stoke  Newington. — 164,  Boleyn-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

68  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  10s.,  y.r.  48/ .  380 

Bv  May  &  Philpot. 

Streatham. — 17.  Palace-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  130/ . .  2,300 

Brixton.— 12,  Holmewood-rd.,  u.t.  86}  yrs., 

g  r.  71.  10s.,  e.r.  45/ .  600 

99,  Dalyell-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  p.,  e.r. 

gg£ .  34U 

13  and  i3a,”Rail’ton-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  63}  yrs., 

g  r.  81.,  y.r.  70/ . .  •  •  •  ■  600 

Torrens-rd.,  f.g.  rents  38/.,  reversion  in  67 

yrs . ••••••  988 

Horsford-rd.,  f.g.  rents  40/.,  reversion  in 

67  yrs .  1>055 

By  Fred.  Varley  &  Son. 

Tottenham.— 90,  Northumberland-pk.,  u  t.  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  36/ . •••••  260 

Kentish  Town  —2,  Islip-st.,  and  la,  2a,  and  3a, 
Frideswade-pl.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r. 

. . .  4JU 

Finsbury  Park.— 32,  Ambler-rd.,  u  t.  59  yrs., 

g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  40/ . •  ••••••••  460 

Wood  Green.— 17,  Whymark-av.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 

e.r.  6/.  6s.,  w.r.  44/.  4s . ••••••• 

Homsev.— St.  Margaret’s- av.,  f.g.r.  33/.  10s., 

reversion  in  87  yrs . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ,  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent;  g.  r.  f  0  r  grou  nd  -  re  nt ,  r.  f  o  r  ren  t , 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  L  for  leasehold  ,  P- for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ,  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;q.r’  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum,  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road,  sq. .for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent , 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ,  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ,  0.  for 
offices :  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  7. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  F.  Phillips  Fletcher 
on  “  The  Buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  1904.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  C.M.G.,  on 
“  American  Industry.”  9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meetings). — 
Papers  to  be  read  (1)  “  Cofferdams  for  Dock  Use,”  by 
Mr.  It.  G.  Clark ;  (2)  “  Bath  Corporation  Waterworks 
Extension,"  by  Mr.  J.  It.  Fox.  8  p.m. 
r  Society  of  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace  Hotel). — Mr. 
George  H.  Hughes  on  “  Water  Works  Construction.” 
8  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  8. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Churches 
of  S.  Hilda  and  S.  Barnabas.  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh 
on  “  Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Optics,”  II.  3  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — A  Provincial  Sessional 
ifnniir.tr  Ka  1, ol of  Pi vi  1 . f»mi rt.  Sm  nl  1-tU.reet.  Bristol. 


Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Civil-court,  Small-street.  Bristol, 
when  a  Discussion  will  take  place  on  “  Isolation 
Hospitals.”  The  Discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Davies  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  11  a.m.  by  Mr.  W. 
Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  (Chairman  of  Council  of 
the  Institute). 

Monday.  April  10. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Mr.  H.  M.  Cautley  on  “Farm 
Buildings.”  4  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Special  Meeting). — The 
thirteenth  “  James  Forrest  ”  lecture,  by  Colonel  Rookes 
E.  B.  Crompton,  C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E.:  “  Unsolved  Problems 
in  Electrical  Engineering.”  8  p.m. 

Bristol  Societu  of  Architects.— Annual  General  Meeting 
and  Election  of  Council  and  Officers.  “  An  Evening 
with  the  Lantern.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Finance  Committee. 
3  p.m.  Organising  Committee.  5  p.m.  Sessional  Meeting. 
7  p.m.  (Paper  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Palmer.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


«,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Tuesday,  April  11. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  to  be  submitted 
for  discussion,  “  The  Maintenance  and  Strengthening  of 
Early  Iron  Bridges,”  by  Mr.  William  Marriott.  8  p.m. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects’ 
Society. — Mr.  W.  Henry  White  on  “  The  Absence  of  a 
National  Style  in  Modern  Town  House  Architecture,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday.  April  12. 

Architectural  Association  ( Discussion  Section). — Mr.  A. 
Needham  Wilson  on  “  Village  Churches.”  7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Associates’ 
Annual  Business  Meeting.  8  p.m. 

Quantity  Surveyors’  Association  ( Incorporated ).  — 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern, 
Great  Queen-street.  W.C.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Cross,  F.S.I.,  entitled  “  The  Practice  of  our 
Profession,  and  Suggested  Reforms.”  7  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  13. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  Anniversary 
Dinner. 

Roual  Institution.— Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  on 
“  Synthetic  Chemistry,”  experimental,  II.  5  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit  to  the 
Northolt  and  High  Wycombe  line  of  the  Great  Western 
and  Great  Central  Railways,  in  course  of  construction. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Ordinary  General 
Meeting  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers).— Mr.  F. 
Creedy  on  “  The  Alternating  Current  Series  Motor’  ;  in 
connexion  with  which  the  address  to  the  Joint  Meeting 
at  St.  Louis,  by  Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  Past  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  will  be 
discussed.  8  p.m. 

Friday.  April  14. 

Royal  Institution—  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
"The  Law  of  Pressure  of  Gases  below  Atmosphere. 


£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks. .  Ill  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  17  0,,  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  4  0  ,,  •>  »» 

Shippers  . 2  4  0  ,,  •*  »> 

Flettons  .  18  0  „  at  railway  deptt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  „  ,,  •• 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  ,,  ,,  •• 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  12  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  ,,  „  •> 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  ,* 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . .  14  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  ,« 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  ,,  ,,  ■« 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  ,  ,,  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


9  p . 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — (1)  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  E.  P.  Martin,  will  deliver  an  address.  (2) 
The  Discussion  will  be  concluded  on  the  Steam-engine 
Research  Report,  and  Professor  Capper  will  reply.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  15. 

Royal  Institution.— Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“  Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Optics,”  in.  3  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Sixth  Spring  Visit,  to  the 
JEolian  Hall,  New  Bond-street,  by  permission  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Walter  Cave  ;  and  to  No.  2,  Hamilton- 
place,  Park-lane,  W.,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  &  Besant.  . 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute  (Arts  Theatre,  University 
of  Liverpool). — Discussion  on  “  Recent  Methods  of 
Rehousing  Tenants  Dispossessed  from  Insanitary 
Property.”  To  be  opened  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Turton,  Deputy 
Surveyor,  Liverpool  Corporation.  11  a.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letter* 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th« 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commumca 
tions-  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  th« 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publics 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  la  given 
.abject  to  tie  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
It  5  imsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  . 
proof, of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  it, 
acceptance.  ,.  .. 

All  communications  regarihuB 
.matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR,  thow 
relating  to  advertisements  and 

ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


STONE. 


SLATES  (continued). 


0  x  10  best  Eureka  un-  £  s.  d. 

fading  green  .15  17  6  per  1000  of  1200 
0  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

8  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

6x8  „  „  10  5  0 

0  x  10  permanent  green  11  12 


9  12  6 


!  12  ' 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cabe. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  ••  „ 

■White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  dep6t,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2£  ,,  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld uly.depSt. 

Beer  1  6  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corseliill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosehumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .  2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  ,,  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7i  ••  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operft.oube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  SO,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . .  0  5  „  i, 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  „  3  in.  do.  1  2J  „  „ 


SLATES. 


20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d, 


0  x  12 
0  x  10  first  quality  , 
0  x  12  „ 


1)  x  10  best  blue  Port- 
madoc  . 

6x8  „ 


13  17  6 
13  0  0 
13  15  0 
7  5  0 


TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depit. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . . .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) . 51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 54  6  „ 

...  4  1  per  doz. 


brand 


Hip 

Valley  tiles . 

Beat  “Rosemary" 

plain  tiles . . .  48  0  per  1000 

Beet  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood,  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4in.  £  s.  d.  £  «.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  . 

8 in.,  and  3in.by7in.  and8in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens:  best  2J by  6 and 3 by  6..  010  0  leMthan 
7  in,  and  sin. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  01eesthnbe6t. 

Battens :  seconds . . .  5  „  S  ”  in  n"  A 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  m..„  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2in.  by  5in.„,  8  10  0  9  lfl  « 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards—  .  .. 

1  in.  and  1*  in.  by  7  in .  010  0  wwtba 

^ . . .  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


0  5  0  0 

„  ,  _  0  4 10  0 

Small  timber  8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  i2  6  u 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8t  n.) . 6  6  0 

Swedish  balks  . . . .  1  ju  a 

Pitch-pine  timber  (SO  ft.  average)  3  5  0  ^ 

Joiners’  Wood.  j  ,  At  per  standard. 
White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  . a 

3  in.  by  9  in. 


24  0  ° 

22  0  0  3  0  0 


^A*&-saisviES» 0 


Seoond  yelfow  doais.^m  by  1Q  Q  »  o  0 


n  io  w  v  rj  i  „ 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  J®  ®  ! 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  u  0  0 

0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals,  .  « io  0 

3  in.  by  11  in . "X  ,910  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in. .  |  is  0  « 

Battens . VoV'CTiin'  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  m.by  llm.  .  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  0  0  11  w  * 

Third  yellow  deals,  a  i 


i.  by 


13  0  °  }*  l  J 

u  . . . .  1->  10  0  U  »  T 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . « . Jr  *X  Q  u  0  « 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg:-  fl  15i0  0 

.  gv. 

11  0  !  14  M  0 


Battens  . .  ,0  q  14  M  J 

Second  whitodeals^m.byll^  |2  10  0  IS  W  J 

"  ”  battens  . }J  ®  J  jj  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals........ .  o  10  0  1  ,®  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra ••••••£•"  w  o  0  up"*™- 

Yellow  Pine-First,  regular  81180  ^  0  o 

Oddments  . • .  30  0  0  » 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  25  0  0  . 

Yellow  Pino  oddments  . . •;••••  a  i  a  0  »  * 


Yellow  Pine  oddments  a  3  g 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per it • 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs—  q  3  0  ®  !  „ 

Large,  per  ft.  cube .  0  2  6  ?  I  « 

Small  aka  ®  » 


Small  „  >•  . iV'  mihe'  0  5  0 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  P8*  ft*  c"^ 

_  - -  #  c  , 


0  0  » 


Drji^Mahoenny- Hondiuusi  Tx 

banco,  per  ft.  super.  1 " 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup- 

0  0  9 

0  1  6 

0  1  • 

«  2  6 

Dry  Walnut  Ai“erican>  Per^’8up; 

0  010 

i  i  0 
fl  «  « 

Teak,  per  load 

American  Whitewood 

0  4  0 
Per 

013  « 

6  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.-  d 

1  ST  by  7  in.  yellow,  plaueu  au 

017  « 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  pinned  an 

014  0 

0 18  • 

016  0 

1  o  • 

iWaS?-"1 

012  0 

014  1 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  P^ 

012  < 

015  0 

ou  * 

U  in.  bv  7  in.  white,  ““ 

matched  . 

0 15  « 

April  8,  1905-] 


WOOD  (continued). 

_v)  vinoriw?  (continued) —  P er  square. 

PKfared  yellow,  matched  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

ss  s  sii  s 

fo'St*1’  &  t  Oil  §  2  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


JOISTS, 


i  Joists,  ordinary  £  ^s.  d. 


In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Yana,  per  ton. 


"GWera, ''"ordinary 

jjjjl Cornponnd Stancheons  ... 
^  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

my  sections . . . . 

Bitch  Plates... 


£  s.  w. 
6  15  0 


6  10  12  6 


SfS  oSjSid  Stan¬ 
tons  including  ordinary  pat- 


7  7 
7  15 


6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 


SH; 

Staffordshire  “ 

Mild  Steel  Bars 


id  Bars” 


8  5  0 


8  15 

_  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

"(-lid  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
feet  Iron,  Black— 

:::::::::  ,S  2  S :::  = 

;;  "  26  g .  1115  0  ...  - 

Miron, Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

SfLto 20 . . 12  10  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Miron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

,  „  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

"  "  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  - 

Ihlramsed  Corrugated  Sheets- 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  22g. and24g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

I  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  - 

tat  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

tat  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.& 24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

.  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cat  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &0. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  e.  d.  £  s.  d. 

luo-tfncei,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  5  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  . 15  15  0  ...  — 

K  Scil  pipe . . .  18  5  0  ...  — 

!  Compo  pipe . .  18  5  0  ...  — 


0  0  10 
0  0  11 
0  0  10 


Srong  Sheet . 

1  . 

Oopp-er  nails  .... 

taiS- 

hrag  Sheet.... 


b— English  Ingots  .. 
fcrra-Phnnctrs'  .. 


flowplpe . 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


Boj.  thirds . 

1 1  fourths . 

Bn.  thirds . 

|,  fourths . 

B«.  thirds . 

Jo  fourths . 

{let.  thirds . 

It  fourths.... 

®ed  Sheet, ’5  oz.!. 


2gd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


hflarley 


11  in  drums... 
11  in  pipes  ... 
11  in  barrels 


£  s.  d. 
10  17 


1  10 
1  9 
1  10 


L  OILS,  & 

"Linseed  Oil  in  gripes . 

Idled 

«■  ,.»  n  inuru 

nrpentine,  in  barrels  .  M  3  0 

,  in  drums .  0  3  8 

English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

EhoS?  Percwt.  *0  6  6 

®“01niTar .  per  barrel  112  0 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

We  Oak  Varnish . 

®*C?pa!0ak .  . 

igfce  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

|?Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  . 

Oak.  for  seats  of 
PjEhstic  Carriage  . . 

. 


Copal  Enamel  .. 

Pa.Pale  Pape 


JP  Back  Japan 
Black  ...  . . 


'olieh .. 


Per  gallon. 
£  a.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


THE  BUILDER, 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Offlce  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  & o.,  26a.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “  TH* 
BUILDER.”  Catherine-etreet,  W.C. 

SUBSCBIBEBS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBTJEBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Offlce  19s.  per  annum  ("" 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


AUDENSHAW  (Lancs.). — For  erecting  fourteen 
houses.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Burton  &  ,J.  A.  Percival, 
architects,  150A,  Stamford- street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Quantities  by  architects: — 

General  Trades  :  F.  Woolley,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne*  . £2,310 

Plumbing  and  Glazing :  H.  Pike,  Hooley  Hill*  207 
[Twenty-one  tenders  received  for  general  trades,  and 
seventeen  for  plumbing  and  glazing.] 


BANGOR. — For  new  chapel,  lecture-room,  class¬ 
rooms,  etc.,  Glanadda,  Bangor,  N.  Wales.  Messrs. 
Richard  Davies  and  Son.  architects,  Bangor  : — 

J.  M.  Jones  . £4,823  1  R.  Jones  . £3,575 

W.  Williams .  4,674  R.  &  J.  Williams, 

E.  Jones  .  4,400  Upper  Bangor*.  .  3,404 

W.  Jones  .  3,604  | 

BECKENHAM.— For  ere 
in  Whitmore-road,  Eden  Pa 
E.  P.  Balled  &  Co.  £3,620 
Kerridge  &  Shaw..  3,600 

W.  Saint  .  3,400 

Syme  &  Duncan  . .  3,350 
Smith  &  Wilson  . .  3,133 

J.  Stewart .  3,084 

cting  semi-detached  houses 
rk  Building  Estate  : — 

Jones  &  Andrews. .  £2,770 
G.  H.  Weaver  ....  2,715 

8.  L.  Grist  .  2,600 

E.  Wallis  .  2,600 

A.  W.  Jaggers  & 

Co .  2,450 

BECKENHAM.— For  ere 
men  in  Westbourne-road, 
Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Angell, 
H.  Heathfield....  £800  0 
H.  Ockenden ....  796  0 

F.  Jacob .  759  0 

C.  W.  Moat  ....  744  0 

T.  Pearce  .  744  0 

Gathercole  Bros.  719  0 

cting  two  cottages  for  fire- 
for  the  Urban  District 
Surveyor,  Beckenham  :— 
Sycamore  Works, 

Ltd .  £692  0 

W.  C.  Dawson, 

Mackenzie  -  rd., 
Beckenham*  . .  645  0 
W.  H.  Baldwin  & 

Co .  629  10 

BRIDLINGTON. — For  erecting  a  detached  residence, 
for  Captain  J.  C.  Blenkarn.  Mr.  J.  Earashaw,  archi¬ 
tect,  Carlton  House,  Bridlington: — 

J.  Sawdon,  Bridlington*  . £530 

BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Saint 
Andrew’s  Park,  Montpelier,  for  Mr.  G.  Flook.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Watkins,  architect,  15,  Clare-street,  Bristol  : — 

E.  Love .  £1,846  1  A.  Dowling  . £1,550 

H.  W.  &  E.  I.  Neale  1,800  W.  &  J.  Bennett . .  1,500 

R.  F.  Ridd  .  1,790  T.  R.  Lewis .  1,415 

W.  Foster .  1,685  1  A.  J.  Beaven* _  1,299 

CAERLEON. — For  erec 
Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Banner, 
Newport,  Mon.  Messrs.  J. 
Newport.  Quantities  by  th 

J.  Hoopar  _ £2,500  0 

E.  C.  Jordan  . .  2,240  0 
D.  W.  Pugh  . .  2,190  10 

R.  Clements  & 

Co .  2,090  0 

J.  B.  Jenkyn  ..  2,030  0 

ing  a  pair  of  villas  for 
Museum-street,  Caerieon, 

5.  Rennie  &  Co.,  architects, 
architects : — 

J.  Dean  &  Son  £2,008  0 

C.  H.  Reed  ....  2,000  0 

J.  J.  Partridge  1,880  0 
H.  J.  Bambury  1,875  0 

J.  Charles,  Crin- 
dan,  Newport*  1,849  0 

CAMBRIDGE— For  addi 
female  side  at  Workhouse 
Guardians.  Mr.  F.  Waters, 
W.  Bell  &  Son  .  £135  0  0 
W.  G.  Mason..  130  0  0 
Redding  &  Son  130  0  0 
J.  Brignell  ....  129  17  0 

Scales  &  Robins  129  0  0 
[All  of  Ca 

tions  and  alterations  on  the 
nflrmary,  Mill-road,  for  the 
architect : — 

Twinn  Bros.  . .  £127  7  9 
Oak  Building 

Co.,  Ltd .  117  0  0 

Banyard  &  Son  111  10  0 
H.  J.  Flack*  . .  104  0  0 
mbrldge.] 

CORK. — For  fifty  houses  for  the  working  classes  on 
part  of  Ashburton  Park  site,  for  the  Corporation  : — 

J.  Delany  &  Co.,  24,  Henry-street,  Cork. . . .  £6,000 

CORK. — For  erecting  offices  for  the  City  Analyst  and 
Weights  and  Measures  Departments,  Eglington-street, 
for  the  Corporation  : — 

J.  Murphy,  24,  John-street,  Cork  . £798 

CORK. — For  additions 
premises,  52.  South-mall,  Co 
Incorporated  Young  Men’s 
Hill  &  Son,  architects,  28,  S 
M.  Galvin  . .  £3,761  17  10 

A.  Gaul _  3,600  0  0 

D.  O’Calla¬ 
ghan  ....  3,575  0  0 

D.  Kelleper .  3,450  0  0 

E.  B.  Me 

Sweeney  & 

Co .  3,484  0  0 

to  and  reconstruction  of 
k,  for  the  Church  of  Ireland 
ssociation.  Messrs.  W.  H. 

outh-mall,  Cork : — 

S.  Hill  _ £3,350  0  0 

J.  Kearns  . .  3,350  0  0 

E.  &  P. 

O’Flynn, 

W  a  t  e  r- 
course-rd., 

Cork* _  3,160  0  0 

CORK. — For  building  semi-detached  villas  and 
terraces  of  houses,  etc.,  at  Douglas,  Glasheen,  and  Gill 
Abbey,  for  Thomas  Donovon,  Esq..  High  Sheriff  of 
Cork.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  architects,  28,  South- 
mall,  Cork : — 

P.  Murphy,  John-street,  Cork* . £6,400 

DEAL. — For  erecting  two  small  one-story  shops  in 
Broad-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  C.  Golder, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Deal : — 

E.  Trevers . £183  0  I  R,  Gibbons  &  Sons, 

A.  A.  Cavell  ....  169  6  New-st.,  Deal*  £134  10 
A.  W.  Thompson  163  0  | 
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EVESHAM.-Fot  3,700  yds.  of  6  in.  cast-iron’ pipes 
for  a  new  main  for  the  Water  Department,  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  R.  C.  Mawson,  Borough  Surveyor 
Town  Hall,  Evesham  b  ‘-ulveyor> 

About  154 

_  „  .  Tons  of 

Parsons  (Bnerley  Hill),  Ltd.,  The  Pipes  at  Specials 

Cays  Iron  Foundry,  Brierley  per  ton.  per  ton. 

Hill,  Staffs.  .  £4  8  9  . .  £9  12  6 

FERNDALE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Working  Men  s  Conservative  Club  : — 

J-  ,•  . .  £670  I  H.  Lewis,  Ferndale*.  £535 

D.  G.  Littlejohn _  558  | 

,  GLOUCESTER. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
buildings  at  electric  light  and  refuse  destructor  works 
for  the  Corporation  : — 

Boilers. 

H.  &  T.  Danks,  Ltd.,  Netherton,  near  Dudley  £1,731  10 
Generating  Plant. 

Phoenix  Dynamo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bradford  3,093  0 
Condensing  Plant. 

Mirrlees  Watson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow .  1669  0 

Pipe  Work. 

E.  Le  Bas  &  Co.,  London  .  1  545  q 

Feed  Pump. 

British  Electric  Plant  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alloa,  N.B.  .  238  10 

GRIMSBY.— For  proposed  new  lavatory  for  ladies' at 
Town  Hall,  Grimsby.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt 
A.M.Iust.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : —  1  ’ 


F.  Edwards _ £414  14  0 

T.  R.  Waterman  398  0  0 
Wilkinson  & 

Houghton  . .  385  0  0 

G.  Cook .  369  5  0 

GUILDFORD^ 
Gomshall,  for  the 
Lemon  &  Blizzard, 

Potter  &  Co.£3,617 

lies .  2,692 

Cunningham, 

Forbes,  & 


Holme 
Richardson..  £365  0  0 
Gilbert  &  Kir- 
ton,  Grimsby*  837  14  6 


Co. .  _ 

Pedrette  & 


-For  sewerage  works,  Shere  and 
Rural  District  Council.  Messrs, 
engineers : — 

Harrison  ..£1,639  0  0 
Streeter  & 

Co .  1,627  13  1 

Fabor  &  Co.  1,6“  ~ 


Co. 

Norris  ....  l’935  0  0 
Langley. 

Hardy,  & 

Johnson..  1,895  0  0 
Franks  ....  1,762  0  0 

Reyner  _  1,700  0  0 

Bell .  1,644  0  0 

Dean  &  Co.  1,642  14  11 


Riley 
Mann  . . . , 
Jackson  . , 
Turner  . . 
J  e  s  t  y 
Baker 


1,565  17  8 
..  1,544  0  0 
..  1,544  0  0 
. .  1,425  17  0 


1,398  no; 
Hewitt  Bros.  1,389  18  0  ; 

Catley .  1,389  0  0  1 

T  r  i  m  m, 

Dorking*  .  1,321  0  0 
O  s  e  n  ton  & 

Co .  1,319  0  01 


HITCHIN. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Norton- 
road,  Garden  City,  near  Hitchin,  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Sidley. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stonebridge,  architect,  Woburn  Sand* 
Beds.  :— 

Foster  &  Co . £1,562  I  Miles  Bros . £1,300 

S.  Redhouse .  1,420  T.  Raban  &  Son  . .  1,200 

A.  Nash .  1,329  C.  Sinfield .  1,147 

J.  Corby  .  1,322  |  A.  Collins .  997 


HOPE. — For  erecting  a  school,  for  the  Flintshire 
County  Council.  Mr.  8.  Evans.  County  Surveyor  and 
Architect,  County-buildings,  Mold  : — 


W.  E.  Sam¬ 
uel  . 

A.  White  & 

Co . 

Higgins  .... 
J.  E.  &  A. 
White- 
house  .... 
W.  H.  Wych¬ 
erley  .... 
P.  Edwards 
Parker  Bros. 


£4,800  0  0 

4,652  13  4 
4,260  0  0 


4,207  12  74 

4,189  0  0 
3,950  0  0 
3,873  0  0 


J.  Mayers  . . 

R.  Peters _ 

E.  J.  Mills  . . 
E.  O.  Probert 
J.  Challiner . . 
H.  Kelly  & 

Bros . 

G.  Wright  & 

Sons . 

E.  Blane  .... 
R.  Williams, 
Brymbo*  . . 


£3,838 
3,750 
3,708 
3  630 
3,596 


3,515 

3,500 

3,300 


0  0 
0  0 
7  8 
6  0 
0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
0  0 

0  0 


HUNSLET. — For  extension  of  Halton  sewage  works, 
for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott, 
Son,  &  Shaw,  engineers.  Church-street-chambers,  Dews¬ 
bury  :• — 

J.  H.  Wood,  St.  Columba-street,  Leeds*  £1,520 

ILFORD. — For  erecting  a  central  fire  station  in  Ley- 
street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw, 
Engineer  and  Survey  or,.  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 

F.  &  A.  WiUmott,  Ilford  Hill  . £6,627 


ILFORD. — For  road  works,  Welles] ey-road,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 

B.  W.  Glenny,  Romford . £99  19  6 


INNTSHANNON. — For  building  and  completing  a 
bungalow  at  Innishannon,  Co.  Cork,  for  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Tabiteau- Herrick.  Messrs.  W.  H.  HiU  &  Son, 
architects,  28,  South-mall,  Cork  : — 

W.  O’Connell,  Cork* . £630 


KINETON. — For  erecting  three  cottages,  for  the 
King  John’s  Lodge  of  Oddfellows.  Mr.  E.  G.  Holtom, 
architect.  68,  Henley-street,  Stratford-on-Avon  : — 

Fincher  &  Co. . .  £995  0  0  I  G.  Euston  _ £795  0  0 

Harris  &  Son..  979  0  0  W.  T.  Fleming  775  0  0 

J.  Hirons  _  896  16  6  F.  E.  Watson, 

J.  F.  Booth  . .  848  0  0  |  Southam*  . .  698  0  0 


KING’S  LANGLEY. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Serge  Hill,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Henderson.  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Mence,  architect,  Town  Hall  Chambers: — 

E.  Dunham . £850  I  C.  Miskin  &  Sons,  St. 

Boff  Bros .  785  I  Albans*  . £720 

LEYTON. — For  stoneware  pipes,  etc.,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall.  Leyton :—  . 

J.  Knowles.  38.  King’s-road,  St.  Pancras.— Straight 
pipes:  4-in.,  7d.  per  yd.;  6-in..  10j[d.  per  -^d.  ;  9-in., 
Is.  54d.  per  yd.;  12-in.,  2s.  5£d.  per  yA.  ;  15-in., 
4s.  Id.  per  yd.  ;  18-in.,  6s.  Id.  per  yd.  Special  pipes : 
Interceptor,  4-in.,  3s.  6d.  ;  6-in.,  5s.  Reverse  actions 
interceptors,  4-in.,  4s.  6d.;  6-in.,  6s.  Single  junction 
taper  pipes,  4  ft.  of  pipe;  bends,  3  ft.  of  pipe. 
Channel  pipe  and  junctions  and  bends,  one-tbird  less 
than  ordinary.  Gully  pots,  22s.  6d. 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  395»  1 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  torn.  Contra*,  do.,  dill  open,  but  not  included  in  this  Lid.  tee  preciou,  torn,.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Taking  Down  Fences  and  Building  Walls,  Barlow-rd.  | 

Painting  and  Papering  Out-stations  . 

1 1  Re-draining,  etc.,  Grove-lane,  Didsbury  . 

Street  Works,  Newton  Heath . 

(  Street  Works,  Clayton  . . 

Street  Works,  Openshaw  . 

Street  Works,  Moston  . 

Street  Works,  Moss  Side  . •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Heating  and  Ventilation.  Parkhead  District  Library 

Labourers’  Cottages  (Sixteen  Contracts)  . 

1  Granite  and  Slag . . . •  •  •  •  . . 

Rebuilding  No.  13,  St.  Stephen’s- green,  Dublin - 

.  Rebuilding  No.  24,  Da wson-street,  Dublin  . ...... 

Nat.  Sch.,  etc.,  Crossnacreevy,  Castlereagh,  Co.  Down 
Fireproof  Doors  to  Workshops.  Car  Depot  •••••••• 

Timber  Fencing  &  Gates  for  Depot  Exten.,  Shieldhul 

Extension  to  Sewage  Tanks . 

Two  Semi-detached  Houses,  Glasbury  . 

,  Scop  wick  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School  ............ 

Shops,  Houses,  etc.  (Pulling  Down  and  Erecting)  . . 

Private  Improvement  Works  . 

Cleaning.  Papering,  etc.,  Premises . 

:  Road  Metalling  . . ••• . 

Granite  and  Slag . . 

Ballast  Waggons . . . . 

Tyres,  Wheeis,  and  Axles . 

Road  Works,  Seven  Streets . •  ■ . 

,  Additions  to  Workhouse,  Hemsworth  . 

Hospital  for  Consumption  . . . . . .....  ■ •  • . . 

,  Enlarging  County  Police-station,  Whitstable  . 

19  DwelUng-hses^  Ly  ndhurst-ter. ,  Pailion,  Sunderland 

Disinfectants  . 

-  School  House  at  Creavery  ......... . v;."; 

Alterations  to  Babies'  Room,  etc.,  Sheepscar  School 

Cleaning,  Painting,  etc.,  Police-stations . . 

Borehole  and  Machinery  . . . 

Carriageways,  Penylan-place,  etc.  . 

Footways,  Penylan-place  etc. . . . . .....  . . . 

Painting  at  Fever  Hospital.  Ystrad- Rhondda . 

Shon  and  Bakery  at  Ossett . .  . . ••••••.••• 

Plasterer  &  Slater’s  Work  in  Five  Houses,  Denholme 

Painting,  eke.,  Abercynon  Police-station  . . 

Twenty-eight  Dwelling-houses  at  Cwmbaeh . 

Conveniences,  Hunslet  Moor,  Leeds  . 

Making-up  Roodsrnead-rond . . . . . ••  • . 

Class-rooms  and  Alterations  at  Truro  College  . 

House,  Kilner's  Park,  Ulverston. . 

Granite  and  Slag  . . 

>  police-station,  Spennymoor . 

20,000  tons  of  Road  Metal . . . 

1  Road  Materials  ..............  •  •  •  •  •  •  . . 

135  Dwelling-houses,  etc.,  Darranlas,  Mountain  Ash 

1,400  yds.  of  Stone . . . . 

300  tons  of  Granite  . . . . . . 

Piggery,  Creegbrose,  near  Chasewater  . 

1  300  yds.  of  Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer  .  . . 

Extension,  etc.,  of  Pier,  Quay,  etc.,  Cork.......... 

Exten.,  Hos.  Bldgs.,  Muirhead,  Linwood-rd.,  Johnstone 
Heating  and  Machinery  . 

Storage  Reservoir.  Foffanyreagh,  near  ^  ewcastle  .. 

Caretaker’s  Residence,  Foffanyreagh . 

Workshop,  etc.,  Halifax  . 

•  Plant  for  Power  Station  ............. . .  . . 

Painting  at  Municipal  Cottages,  Broad  Eye,  etc . 

Scavenging,  etc.,  and  Team  Labour  . 

.  Stores  . - . 

Londonderry-lane  Sewer  . 

West  Smethwick  Sewerage  . 

High  Park  Road.  Culvert . . . 

Stores  . . . 

Fire-station.  Ramsgate  . . . . . . . 

Swimming  Baths  in  Cotton  Mill-lane . . . 

Three  Houses  at  Fulford,  Yorks  . 

Institute  at  Gorseinon,  Swansea  . . 

•Road-making  and  Sewerage  Works . 

•Erection  of  Public  Library  . . . .  ••••••• . 1 

•Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant  Buildings  . ; 

Stone  and  Flints . . 

Low-sided  Waggons  . . . 

Two  Road  Motors!. . . .  •  . . 

'  English  Baptist  Church,  Tony  refall  . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

’  Church.  Kinnegad.  Co.  Westmeath. . . .  •-•••••• 

*  Ascot.  &  Clarence  Rds.,  Doncaster-gdns.,  etc.,  2nd  Sec. 

•Repairing  Tar-paving,  S  W.  Fever  Hospital . 

•Relaying  Floors,  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting. . . . . .  • ... 

•Painting  Works,  Grove  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting,  S.  W. 

Vicarage,"  etc-i  Penponds,  near  Redruth  . . . 

SSr*Do'»S  “«» m  •*'  ‘ : : 

Repair  of  Bleddf. .Church  Radnorslute  . 

Slpener  Blocks  ( 10  in.  by  10  in.) .......  * . 

Sleeper  Blocks  (9  ft.  by  12  in.  by  12  ins.) . . . . . 

Manager's  Hse.,  Weight  Office,  etc..  Askam-.n-Furness 
Triple-exoansion  Pumping  Engine,  etc.  . . . ....  •  •  • 

•Conveniences  and  Caretaker  s  Lodge.  Morton-road.  N. 
Deepwell  Bumping  Engine  etc.,  Stroud  Green  Well 
One  500- kw.  steam  Generator . 


T^mhnlnip  IT  D  C  .  J.  Jepson.  Guardian-chambers.  Tiyiot  Dale  Stockport  . 

Watef  Committee.  Warrington  Corp.  J.  Deas.  Water  Engineer  Bank  House.  Sankey-st,  Warrington.. 

Manchester  Withington  Committee  T.  M.  Draper.  Town  Hall,  West  Didsburj  . 

Manchester  Paving,  etc..  Committee  Surveyor  s  Office,  Paving,  etc.  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  .. 
do.  I  ?°* 


do. 
do. 
do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Hillsborough  R.D.C . 

Aylesbury  R.D.C . 

Mr.  G.  Grandy . 

do. 


do. 


J.  R.  Rhind,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street,,  Glasgow . 

W.  Sinclair.  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Offices,  Lisburn . 

F.  B.  Parrott,  Clerk,  Bourbow-street,  Aylesbury  . 

J.  G.  Clayton,  Surv.,  N.  Brit.  &  Mercan. -bldgs.,  Nassau-st.,  Dublin 


W.  H.  Stephens  &  Sons,  Donegall-square  N., Belfast..., 

Whitefleld  Dtetrict  Council .  J-  f! S^l‘f  Gl.XSty . .  ^ ! ! ! ! '.  I 1 1 1 : i  I 1 1 !  - :  1 : 1 !  • 

.  J.  R.  Halkes,  Architect,  11.  Mint-street.  Lincoln  ......... . 

Coventry  Co-o'pVniiie  Society,  Ltd.  |  Harrison  *  Hattrell,  irchiteete  23,  Hertford-*, et,  Coventry  . . 
tootle  Corporation  .  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Bootle . 

Tunbridge  wens  uorporauou  ^  Cockriil.  Surveyor.  Market-place,  Biggleswade  . . 

TU.AI.' .  Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

do. 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  . . 
do. 

Salford  Corporation . 

Hemsworth  Guardians . 

:  Lanark  District  Lunacy  Board 
|  Standing  Joint  Committee 
I  Glamorgan  C.C . 


i  n.Q.D.y.  v-u . 

j  Twickenham  U.D.C. 

Salford  Corporation . 


Leeds  Education  Committee  . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Hadham  R.D.C . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

do. 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 


cniuuavu  isui,u>ufi  - 

Leeds  Corporation  .... 
Sunbury  U.D.C. . . . 


do. 
do. 
do. 

Corporation  . 

St.  Albans  Corporation 
Mr.  G.  Wood 


T.  G.  Taylor,  Borough  Engineer,  Albion  House,  Banitgate.. 
_  ^  J  _ at-  Alhnns  . . .. 


tst  AiDans  Luruorauuu  .  City  Surveyor,  Victoria-street,  St.  Albara  v. • ; _••••”  york  . 

»:  g  Wood  .  A.  H.  Everist,  Architect  and  Surveyor, 8,  Swansea 

Gorseinon.  etc.iTrade Lab.  Council  C.  T.  Ruthen  ArcU..  BMk-cta^gp  . 

.t _ m -  Cminci  a  Enclneer.  99.  Southwooa.iane,  . 


UU18C1UUU,  — 

Hornsey  Town  Council 

Erith  U.D.C . 

Coventry  Corporation  Gas  Com. 

Sheppey  R.D.C . . . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  . . . 
Cardiff  Corporation . 


Kenilworth  U.D.C . 

Rev.  W.  Bracken,  P.P . 

Tottenham  U.D.C . . 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  &  Wexford  Ry.  Co. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

do. 

Wallasey  U.D.C.  . . . 


April  11 
do. 
do. 


.  Borough  Engineer’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

.  T.  H.  Richardson.  Architect,  Hemsworth...... . 

A.  Cullen.  Architect.  Brandon-chambers.  Hamilton  . 

*  *  County  Architect.  86,  Week-street.  Maidstone  . . . .  • •  - . 

niimnimn  C  C  T.  M.  Franklin,  County  Offices,  W  estgate-street,  Cardiff . 

Glamorgan  C.C .  •  w  Bel,  Archltect.  Central  Station.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

i'ne .  F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

Elijah  Jones.  Architect.  10,  Albion-streek  Hanley 
Superintendent,  Cleansing  Department,  Wilburn-street,  Salford.. 

W.  S.  Braithwaite,  Architect,  Education  Offices,  Leeds  . 

j  PollarfSSBlerEnsimeVsi  31.  '6id  Queen-street.  Weitminstet. . 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardin  . 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Bhondda  . 

i  J.  Kirk  &  Sons.  Architects,  Dewsbury . 

J  -  .  J.  Bottomley.  15,  Prince-street,  Haworth  ;*  •  v'rirdVff . 

v  -  j  —  an - *: —  .  City  Engineer.  Leeds . •••■• . 

I  H.  F.  Coales,  Survevor.  Council  Offices,  Sunbury  . 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect.  Green-lane,  Redruth  ...... . . . 

I  Settle  &  Brundrit,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  Oheiswn . 

.  M.  G.  Gurnev,  Surveyor,  Leighton  Buzzard...... . ’ 

W.  Crozier.  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Durham . 

. ..  J.  H.  Cox,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bradford. ..... •  •  ■  ’  ’  i  ’  _ 

.  H.  G.  Key  wood,  surveyor,  Town  Hall.  H flSey 

.  J.  Wliitaker,  Sur..  Saville  House  ^orsbro  Brldge,  nr  ok 

.  Morgan  &  Elford,  Architects,  1,  Jeffrey-street.  Mountiuu 

p.  Hanmer,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Southborough . 

do. 


April  1! 
do. 
do. 


April  IS 


do. 

April  14 


Wing  R.D.C . 

Durham  C.C . 

I  Bradford  Corporation  . . 

Hoyland  Nether  U.D.C. 

I  Worsborough  U.D.C.  . . 

Napier's  Building  Club 

Southborough  U.D.C.  ..  uu> 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Falmouth .  Q.  Ojlvfr*  Creegbrose  ..... ..•••  : M.Vteeet.* Herw'ood . 

BoTbo«omH.D.° . . 

Joint  Corn,  iohnstoue  Hospital  J.  'j;, ’ . 

d0'  R.  F.  Millar,  C.F...  109.  Bath-street,  Glasgow . . 

Portadowu*  Banbdge.  Jt.  Water Bd.  R.  pSfc:::.:  =  :;:: ;; 

.  i  Jackson  &  Fox.  Architects.  7,  Rawson-stieet,  ■■■ 

Cardiff  Corporation  .  : .  A.  Ellis.  Borough  Elect.  Engr.,  Central  Office.  The  nay  . . 

1',‘SiSS" oD ' o° ::::::::::::::  •  m. '■■■■■ 


April  15 


do. 

April  IT 

do. 

do. 

do. 


C.  T.  Ruthen  Arch..  Bank-cnamoers,-  — 

Council’s  Engineer.  99.  Southwood-lane.  High*  ■ 

W.  Egerton,  Architect.  12.  Queen s-road,  brim... . 

Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Coventry .  . 

J.  Copland,  Clerk,  Sheerness  -  -  -  • 'iV  ’  Whitehall,' 3. . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  whiten  . 

J.  Woosey,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  .  .  . . . . 

G.  Hughes.  Gllfach-road,  Tonyrefau  •  •  •  •  ‘  ’  'Rjfmingbs® . 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  Engineers.  63,  Jeniple-to  .  DobllQ  . 
Hague  &  McNamara.  Architects  50 .Dawson ^Tottenhwi 

Engr.  to  the  Council,  Coombes  Croft  Hse..  -•  . 

M.  F.  Keogh,  Secretary,  Westland-row,  Dublin  .  . 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C. . 


dr. 


April  W 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

•t" 


do. 


Alnwick  R.D.C. 


G.N.Ry.  Co.  (Ireland) . . . 

do. 

Dalton-in-Furness  U.D.C. 
Colchester  Corporation  . . 
Islington  Borough  Council 
Croydon  Corporation 


Gas  and  Water  Engineers  Office.  Dock-road.  . 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Kedrun  . 

J.  Skidmore,  Secretary  .Askrigg . ...  -  •  .  . 

Office  of  Council,  Tenkle-street,  Alnwick . . 

Bleddfa  Rectory  . .  ■  • - LY’t  Tar miillii, : 

T.  Morrison,  Secretary,  Amiens-street  Terrain 


ApnJ.2 

April  a 

Apri« 


V  Dublin.. 


•Erection  of  Public  Library  ........ 

Stables  Tyne-road  East,  Gateshead  . .  . . . .  - 

oyauics,  j. j  obH  Ammai 


Council’s-bulldings,  Station-road.  Dalton-iraFurne^.  j  - 

..  C.  E.  Bland,  Waterworks  Superintendent,  x  . . • 

Islington  uorougn  uouncu .  Borough  Engineer,  Town i  Hall,  u  PP  •  Croydon  . . 

Croydon  Corporation  .  G.  F.  Carter,  Borough  Engineer,  il)  (e  Stockport  . 

Stockport  Gas  and  Electricity  Com.  A.  J.  H.  Carter,  Electricity  Works, 

Borough  of  Southend-on-Sea .  Town  Clerk.  Town  Clerk  s  Office  Soutnen^  ^  Gste«be»d  •• 

Gateshead  Corporation  .  N.  P.  Pattmson .  Borough tv •  Aminanfbrd  .  . 
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CONTRACTS.~(7on<inueci. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 

it — "TTT 

Kanturk  R.D.C . 

T.  Guiney,  Clerk,  Board-room,  Workhouse,  Kanturk,  Co.  Cork  . . 

May  2 
May  3 
May  5 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Hrougf,  new  Chelsfield  and  Orpington  Sewers  . 
Sons  etc.,  to  Church  and  School,  Dromara. . . . 
BlSk  of  Dwelling  Houses,  Clowney  -street,  Belfast... 

S£fi  Main  Level'  Heading  and  Building  .Waite  . 

Baptist  Church,  Eastleigh,  Hants  . . . . . . 

rs  avating  Ground  and  Laying  Gas  Mams . 

Sing  Ground  for  Steel  Tank  . . 

Concrete  Work  in  Connexion  with  Steel  Tank . 

Bromley  B.D.C . 

Com.  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church 

Ashlngton  Indust.  Co-operative  Soc. 
Garth-Merthyr  Colliery  . 

Horley  District  Gas  Co . 

do. 

do. 

Stockport  Education  Committee  ... 

A.  Williams  A  Sons.  Engineers,  14,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.. 
Hobart  A  Heron.  Architects,  Scottish  Provident-bldgs.,  Belfast 
W.  J.  Moore,  Architect,  Royal-chambers,  35,  Royal-av.,  Belfast . . 
Liddle  A  Brown,  Architects,  Prudential-bldgs.,  Mosley-st.,  Nwct.-T. 

Mr.  Wardlaw,  Colliery  Manager,  Maesteg . 

J.  Wills  A  Sons.  Architects,  Victoria-ohambers,  Derby . 

Engineer,  Gas  Offlcos,  Station-road,  Horley,  Surrey  . . , , . . 

do. 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

■Clerk  of  Works  . . . . 

■Depot Foreman  and  Storekeeper  . .  .  . 

Henley  A  Wallingford  Jt.  Hos.  Bd. 
Hampstead  Borough  Council . 

2Z.  10s,  per  week  . 

21.  2s.  per  week . . . 

April  12 
April  14 
April  25 

1  ■  - 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  xvi.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi.  xvii. 

TENDERS— Continued,  from  page  393. 

LLANTWIT  MAJOR.— For  erecting  n  Congregations 
chapel.  Messrs.  Cook  &  Edwards,  architects,  Bridg- 


Knox  A  Wells  £1,379  0  0 
J.  Chatterton, 

Llantwit 

Major*....  1,373  13  3 
E.  Preece....  1,340  5  0 
1,313  6  6 


rod:— 

P,  ilaylard  ,.  £1,586  0  0 
Price  Bros. ..  1,498  0  0 
Lloyd  A:  Tape  1,466  8  0 
ff.  A.  Cooks- 

ley  .  1,400  0  0  . . 

J,  Lloyd ....  1,389  0  0  |  R.  Jones  . 

LIWYNYPIA. — For  erecting  a  power-station  at 
Llwynypla,  for  the  Glamorgan  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
A.  0.  Evans  Williams,  &  Evans,  architects  and  engineers, 
Pontypridd 

D.  Davies  ..  £5,204 

J.  James _  5.084 

A.  Richards  . 

E.  B.  Evans 
&  Bros.  . . 

Knox  &  Wells, 

Cardiff*  .. 


C.  Jenkins  & 

Son  .  £6,293  0  0 

W,  H,  Cooksley  6,042  0  0 
W.E. Willis.,  5,653  O  0 
J,  Edwards,.  5,431  17  5 
E,  Turner  & 

Sons .  6,266  0  0 

times,  Chap¬ 
lin,  &  Co...  5,216  0  0! 


O  0 
O  O 
0  0 

4,600  0  0 
4,487  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  stables,  Greenmore 
Wharf,  Bankside,  S.E.,  for  the  Southwark  Borough 
Council.  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  Borough  Engineer,  Town 
Hall,  Walworth-road,  S.E. 


Johnson  A  Co.  £6,690  0  0 
1UF.  Evan3  6,417  0  0 
C. Ford  ....  6,374  0  0 
Barman  -  A 

Sons .  6,290  0  0 

J.  Hoare  & 

Son  .  5,982  0  0 

J.  Marsland  A 

80ns .  5,979  0  0 

W.  J.  Ren- 

l  ska* .  5,891  0  0 


W.  Wallis  . .  £5,884 
Wisdom  Bros.  5,870 
G.  Neal  ....  5,856 
Holli'day  A 
Greenwood, 

Ltd .  6,816 


G.  Parker 
F.  A  H.  F. 
Higgs,  Herne 
Hill*  ..  ... 
A.  N.  Coles  . . 


6,790 


5,790  0  0 
5,594  18  8 


LONDON.  —  For  the  construction  of  sewers  in 
Devonshire-si|uare  and  Queen-street- place,  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  London  : — 

■  C.  W.  Klllingback  &  Co . £2,030 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDEBS. 
WooMch,  Dcmsfteld-road  (Beating  Apparatus). 

|  '  B.  H.  &  J.  Pear¬ 

son.  Ltd. ......  £765  0 

J.  A  F.  May _  700  10 

J.  Defries  &  80ns, 

Ltd..  14  7, 
Houndsditch*  .  691  15 
For  Painting  Schools. 

Mhml  Green,  N.E.,  Olga-slreet  (Old  and  New  Portions). 
ff. Silt h Ann  „  A  j  Sheffield  ....  £175  0 

Barrett  A  Power. .  168  0 
A.  W.  Derby,  60, 

Mayfair  -  avenue, 

-  Ilford*  .  154  0 

City  ot  London,  Greystoke-place. 

'  W.  Densham  &  Sons  £77 
W.  Hornett,  17,  . 

Houghton-street, 

Strand*  . -  ng 


J.  Grundy .  £960  0 

mens  A  Sons . .  825  0 

Mackenzie  A  Mon- 

w,  Ltd .  791  0 

G.  N.  Haden  & 

Sous .  79 1  n 


W.  Silk  &  Son  ....  £221  0 

Hgor&Co .  215  0 

woollaston  Bros.  .  211  0 
J.  Haydon  A  Sons  202  8 
“•  Ml>Dday  A  Sons  190  0 


L.  Green  . . 

G  Foxlev..,, 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co. 

J-  R.  Sims  . . 


.  £145 


95 


"wn,  vreek-road  ( 
jh Mnsirove  ....  £178  7 
156  0 

*■ Woollaston  & 

. .  154  10 

••••  148  18 

"■I Howie....  143  0 


u«m?rd’  Creek'road  (Old  Portion  and  J.M.). 
usrnvo  ,i,0.  -  G.  Monday  &  Sons  £140  0 
W.  Hayter..  A  Son  139  10 
E.  Proctor  &  Son  13.3  0 
H.  Groves,  Stock- 
w  e  1 1-s  t  r  eet, 
Greenwich*  ..  134  0 
Dulwich,  Bellenden-road. 

~  '  Maxwell  Bros., 

'Ltd . £119  0 

Holliday  A  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  106  0 

E.  Proctor  A  Son, 

326,  High-street, 
Plumstead*  . .  90-  0 


. ..  £199  0 

“•L Holloway..  181  0 
[towns  180  o 
I  p  p6 j  &  8on-  156  0 

(•'•Ford .  147  n 

iV-Bowver..  146  0 
'  134  10 

B2nks  .  124  15 


Fulham.  Sherltrooke-road. 


C.  Gurling  ....  £369  10  0 
B.  S.  Bonald  . .  340  0  0 

Spencer,  Santo, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  .  311  0  0 
J.  &  M.  Patrick  299  0  0 

Lole.ACo .  268  12  6 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  264  0  0 


Latliey  Bros.  . .  £257  0  0 
E.  B. 'Tucker..  199  0  0 
W.B.  &A,  Hide, 

2a,  Bracken- 
bur  y-ro  ad, 

Ham  in  e  r- 

smitli*  ....  183  15  0 


Islington,  E.,  Ecclesbournc-road. 


Patman  &  Fothering- 

ham,  Ltd . £270 

Marchant  &  Hirst  . .  266 
B.  Woollaston  A  Co.  257 
McCormick  &  Sons  . .  230 

H.  Bouneau .  216 


A.  Porter .  £203 

G.  Neal .  200 

Woollaston  Bros .  198 

J.  Grover  A  Son, 
Wilton  Works, 

Islington* .  198 

Islington,  IF.,  Calcdonian-roud. 

Patman  A  Fothor-  1  H.  Bonneau  ....  £154  0 

ingham.Ltd.  ..  £182  0  W.  Martin .  150  0 

A.  Porter  .  174  0  I  G.  Kirby .  149  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  :  Stevens  Bros.  ..  142  0 

&  Son .  169  0  J.  Stewart,  174. 

F.  W.  Harris  A  West  Green- rd.* 

Co.,  Ltd .  155  0  I 

Kensington,  S.,  Alien-street. 


108  16 


Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . £87  0 

G.  Neal .  80  0 

W.  Brown  &  8011s  78  10 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ..  75  0 


J.  Peattie . £61  0 

W.  B.  A  A.  Hide, 

2A,  Brackenbury- 
road,  Hammer¬ 
smith*  .  52  10 


Lewisham,  Haseltine-road. 


H.  Groves  ....  £165  0  0 
H.  LeneyASon  150  0  0 
C.  G.  Jones.  109, 
Ewart-road , 

Forest  Hill*  .  144  10  0 


W.  J.  Howie  . .  £208  0  0 

W.  Banks  _  189  10  6 

W.  Hayter  & 

Son .  184  14  0 

J  &  C.  Bowyer  175  0  0 

Marylebone,  IF.,  Barrett-street. 

T.  Cruwys . £228  16 

Biistow  A  Eatwell  153  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son .  142  0 

G.  Foxley  .  142  0 

G.  Neal  .  140  0 

J.  Peattie  .  131  0 

F.  Chidley  A  Co., 

Ltd .  125  0 

St.  Pancras,\W.,  Princess-road. 


Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  £119  0 
W.  Densham  & 

Sons . 

F.  T.  Clhnchen  & 

Co.,  K  e  n  s  a  I 
Green*  . 


97  0 


94  0 


F.  T.  Chinchen  A 

Co . £119  10 

W.  Densham  A 
Sons,  17,  Circus- 
road,  St.  John’s 
Wood* .  119  0 


T.  Cruwys . £240  0 

W.  Hayter  A  Son  164  10 

G.  Foxley  .  164  0 

Stevens  Bros .  134  0 

F.  Chidley  A  Co., 

Ltd .  126  0 

W.  Chappell  ....  120  0 

Walworth,  Sandford-row. 

J.  W.  Leonard  . .  £225  17  I  W.  V.  Goad  _ £150 

H.  J.  Williams  ..  192  0  G.  Brittain .  148 

Bice  A  Sou  ....  154  0  E.  Triggs.  92.  The 

W.  Sayer  A  Son  151  5  |  Chase,  Clapham*  107 
Wandsworth,  Eltringham-street. 


W.  A  C.  Brown  _ £395 


B.  A.  Jewell . 

J.  Carmichael . 

Hudson  Bros . . 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co., 
Ltd. 


B.  S.  Bonald 
J.  Garrett  A  Son  . . 

E.  Flood . 

E.  B.  Tucker  _ _ _ 

E.  Triggs.  92,  The 
Chase,  Clapham*  . 


LONDON.— For  electric  lighting  and  heating  of 
Museum -buildings,  Walworth-road,  Southwark,  S.E., 
for  the  Southwark  Borough  Council : — 


'  ■  — 

Heating. 

Lighting. 

Ventila¬ 

ting. 

Stubbs,  Son,  A  Hall  . 

£  s.  d. 
208  13  6 

£  s.  d. 
69  18  6 

.  £  s.  d. 

Dawson  A  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

153  0  0 

— 

— 

J.  Wilson . 

Holmes  A  Cooper  . . 
White  A  Co . 

106  0  0 

1  z* 

00 

115  10  0  ] 
87  0  0  | 

■  — § 

G.  A  H.  Turner  _ 

W.  Winn,  Borough  . . 

132  0  0 

68  10  0 
52  16  0* 

92  0  0* 

Wenham  A  Waters, 
Ltd . . 

103  0  0 

77  0  0 

99  0  0 

Lea,  Son,  A  Co . 

98  10  0 

64  10  0 

99  0  0 

Brightside  Foundry, 
etc.,  Co . 

99  n  0 

_ 

Ewart  A  Son,  Ltd.  . . 

385  0  0J 

175  0  0 

— 

G.  A  E.  Bradley, 
Highbury  . 

83  O  0* 

.  •  _  ' 

_ 

Jones  A  Sons  . 

84  15  0 

“ 

t  Including  fans.  '  §  £l61  for  both. 

LONDON. — For  additions  to  stores  and  workshops 
at  the  Western  Fever  Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham, 
S.W.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief:  — 

- - *>  -  A.  Faulks  ....£879  10  0 

W.  Taylor  A  Co.  847  8  4 
J.  Christie  .... 

963  0  0  C.  A.  Cruse .... 

950  0  0  J.  F.  Holiday. . 

907  0  0  The  Sycamore 
Works,  Ltd., 

883  0  0  Wimbledon* 


A.  G.  Crisp  . 

B.  A  E.  Evans 
Aldridge  A 

Son  . 

E.  Wall  .... 

T.  Cole, - - 

Cowley  A 
Drake  .... 


837  0  0 
809  0  0 
785  0  0 


7:6  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  an  underground 
convenience  near  Guildhall-buildings,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  : — 

Davis  A  Bennett*  . £2,800 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Medical  Superintendent's  house  at  Infirmary,  East 
Dulwich-grove,  for  the  Southwark  Guardians.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Stevenson,  architect,  13  and  14,  King-street.  E.C. - 
E.  Mills,  Siebert  Works,  Westcombe-hill,  S.E . £232 

M  AEG  ATE.—  For  laying,  etc.,  1,070  yds.  of  mains  at 
Bridge,  Patrixbourne,  and  Goodnestone,  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  Mr.  Neil  McK.  Barron,  C.E.,  15,  Cecil-square, 


stone . , 


.  £127  1  1 


MEBTHYB  TYDFIL. —  For  erecting  two  ward 
pavilions,  observation  pavilion,  administrative  block, 
laundry,  etc.,  Mardv  Estate,  Twynyrodyn,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  T.  Fletcher  Harvey,  Engineer  and 
surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  F.B.I.B.A.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


E.  Williams  £18,22 L  10 
J.  Allen  ..  17,500  0  0 

LatteyACo.  17,216  1  2 
Jones  Bros.  17,215  15  6 
L.  Davies..  16,935  n  n 


E.  P.  Bulled  &. Co...  235 

Wandsworth,  Ensham-street  (Iron  Buildings). 

W.  Johnson  A  Co.,  J.  Garrett  A  Son.  £64  0 

Ltd . £79  0  W.  A  C.  Brown  . .  64  0 

J.  W.  Leonard _  76  10  H.  Leney  A  Son..  61  10 

R.  S.  Ronald  _  72  10  J.  A  C.  Bowyer, 

W.  Bead  .  69  18  Upper  Norwood*  58  10 

Westminster,  Horseferry-road. 


H.  Brown  . 
E.  Thomas . 
S.  Shepton . 
J.  Lewis  . . 


16,923  19  6 
16,498  10  0 
15,900  0  0 
15,827  0  0 


0  0 


W.  Watts  .  £15,226  13  11 
E.  Jones  ..  14,9.00  0  “ 

D.  Davies  .  14,450 

W.  Bowers  13,980 
J.G.Thomas  13,900 
J.  Linton, 

Newport, 

Mon.*  . .  13,403 


W.  King  A  Son . .  £158  0 
Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  129  0 
Lathev  Bros.  . .  127  0 

J.  F.  Ford .  119  0 


G.  Brittain . £118  0 

J.  R.  Sims .  106  0 

W.  Hornett  ....  102  10 

Rice  A  Son,  15, 
Stockwell-road*  102  0 


MOLD  (Flintshire).— For  erecting  County  Office  ex¬ 
tension,  Mold,  for  the  Flintshire  County  .Council.  Mr. 
S.  Evans,  County  Surveyor  and  Architect,  County- 
buildings,  Mold 


R.  Jones  ....  £3,520  0  0 
E.  O.  Probert  3,049  10  6 
P.  Edwards. . 

M.  S.  Rogers. 

R.  Williams  . 

Parker  Bros  . 


2,995  0  0 
2,961  8  0 
2,693  19  4 
2,675  0  0 


J.  Mayers  A  „ 

Sons . .  £2,647  0  0 

G.  Wright  A 

Sons .  2,490  0  0 

T.  Roberts, 

Mold*  ....  2,234  8  6 
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MOBLEY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  mill 
premises,  Grove  Mills,  for  Messrs.  David  Bradley.  Ltd. 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Buttery  &  8.  B.  Birds,  architects,  Queen- 
street,  Morley.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

I.  Clegg  &  Sons,  Wesley-street,  Morley*  - £588 

NELSON. — For  erecting  new  club  premises,  for  the 
Balfour  Constitutional  Club.  Messrs.  A.  O.  Evans, 
■Williams,  &  Evans,  architects,  Pontypridd.  Quantities 
by  architects : — 


W.&D  Thomas  £2,892  0  0 

J.  Lewis  _  1,828  0  0 

A.  Richards . .  1,800  0  0 

.T.  Thomas  . .  1,748  0  0 
D.  G.  Little¬ 
johns  ....  1,715  0  0 


E.  R.  Evans 

&  Bros .  £1,650  0  0 

A.  Rusbatch 

&  Co .  1,600  19  7 

M.  Harding, 

Caerphilly*  1,490  0  0 


NEWTON  ABBOT.  —  For  alterations  to  Downe 
House,  Broadhampton,  for  Mr.  W.  B.  Mann.  Mr. 
R.  Watson,  architect,  Newton  Abbot: — 

W.  Atwill,  Broadhampton,  near  Totnes*  - £355 

OLDBURY. — For  290  yds.  of  wrought-lron  unclimb- 
able  fencing  at  Warley  Sewage  Pumping  Station,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  engineer, 
39,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham  : — 

J.  Elwell,  Sherborne-street,  Birmingham*  . .  £145 
RADLETT  (Herts). — For  the  erection  of  two  de¬ 
tached  residences  on  the  Radlett  Park  Estate,  for 
Mr.  Horace  Slade.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Mence,  architect, 
Town  Hall  Chambers,  St.  Albans : — 

Vail  &  William-  I  Dumpleton  ....  £1,638  0 

son  . £1,895  10  E.  Dunham,  St. 

Goodchild  &  Albans*  .  1,636  0 

Jeffery .  1,860  0  | 

RISHWORTH.  For  constructing  a  concrete  service 
tank  for  56,000  gallons  on  Rishworth  Moor,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  R.  Horsfall  &  Son, 
purveyors  and  architects,  22a,  Commercial-street, 
Halifax  : — 

G.  Greonwood 

&  Son . £561  116 

Crawshaw  Bros.  495  0  0 
J.  E.  Dyson  . .  483  4  0 
Hill  &  White  . .  475  1  6 

J.  Cochcroft  ..  470  11  9 

B.  Riley .  450  0  0 

Ferro  Concrete 
Co .  430  0  0 


J.  &  R.  A.  Craw¬ 
shaw  .  £419  13  0 

Bancroft*  Son, 

Halifax*....  417  5  0 

R.  Parker  ....  412  19 

J.  W.  &  E. 

Sugdcn  ....  411  0  0 


SANDERSTEAD  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  house  in  Maylleld-road,  Sanderstead.  for 
Mr.  J.  E.  Tuke.  Messrs.  Pepler  &  Allen,  architects, 
3,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

J.  R.  Bex .  £725  I  Grace  &  Marsh  ....  £597 

W.  Potter .  699  |  Worsfold  &  Sons*  ..  567 


SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  cleaning  and  painting  works 
at  the  Downs  School,  Banstead-road,  tor  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer- 
in-Chief:— 


E.  Streather - £600  0 

Jones  *  Andrews  492  0 
W.  H.  Jenner  . .  488  6 

Sycamore  Works, 

Ltd .  468  18 

J.  Kirkaldy  &  Son  450  0 

H.  Kent .  439  0 

J.  F.  Holliday  . .  418  0 

E.  Wall  .  398  0 

J.  B.  Potter  ....  372  0 

Enness  Bros .  365  0 


Langdon  &  Clark  £340  12 
Wontner  &  Co., 

Ltd .  334  0 

W.  Dudley .  329  15 

S.  T.  Wright  ....  300  0 

J.  S.  Fenn .  299  10 

E.  Proctor  &  Son  280  0 
J.  J.  Richards  . .  275  0 

T.  Cole,  125, Offord- 
road,  Ba 
bury,  N.* 


235  0 

SWINDON. — For  the  erectionof  two  pairs  of  cottages, 
stabling  and  outbuildings  (for  small  holdings),  Lydiard 
Millicent,  near  Swindon,  for  Mr.  H.  Carter.  Me°sis. 
w.  Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent-circus,  Swindon. 
Quantities  by  the  architects  :- 


J.  Williams  ..  £1,597  0  0 
Tydenun 

Bros .  1,568  7  6 

H.  Flewelling  1,617  18  6 
J.  G.  Norman  1,398  10  0 


J.  Ponting  ..  £1,349  10  0 
H.  &  C.Spack- 
man,  Swin¬ 
don* .  1,251  0  0 


the  (iuardians.  Mr.  V.  A. 

Lawson, 

architect,  17,  Rowcroft, 

Stroud : — 

£4,898 

0  I 

G.  Shaylor  & 

4,887 

0 

Sons . 

4,470 

0 

W.  Drew . 

3,850 

4,451 

0 

Wall  &  Hook  . . 

j  A.  S.  Cooke .... 

3.790 

4,280 

0 

Orchard  &  Peer 

4,273 

13 

A.  J.  Colborno  .. 

3,708 

18 

Draper  &  Wal- 

G.  Drew,  Ciren- 

3,700 

0 

lington . 

4,157 

o  1 

|  cester*  . 

April  8,  1905. 


TETBURY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 


TORQUAY.— For  erecting  a  residence  at  Llvcrmead, 
for  Mr.  B.  W.  Stedham.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell,  Sons,  & 
Locke,  architects,  2,  St.  Paul's-road,  Newton  Abbot:- 


J  W.McKellar  £1,598  0  0 
Yeo  &  Sons  . .  1,356  0  0 
W.  E.  Blake. . 

Bovcy  &  Sons 

H.  Drew _ 

J.  Mum  ford. . 

A.  N.  Coles  . . 


1,308  0  0 
1,249  0  0 
1,170  0  0 
1,165  0  0 
1,104  0  0 


Parker  Bros.  £1,099  0  0 
T.  Vanstone..  1,030  0  0 
R.  G.  N arra- 

cott  . 

Tucker*  Sons 
H.  C.'  Goss, 

Torquay*  . . 


1,006  17  0 
.964  92 

926  0  0 


TROUTBECK.—  For  the  erection  of  two  stone  bridges, 
of  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  spans  respectively,  across  Glencoyne 
and  Aira  Becks,  in  the  parishes  of  Greystokc  and 
Patterdale  (within  eight  miles  of  Troutbeck  Station  on 
the  Cockermouth,  Keswick,  and  Penrith  Railway),  for 
the  Highways  and  Bridges  Committees  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  County  Councils.  Mr.  G.  J.  Bell, 
County  Surveyor,  The  Courts,  Carlisle  :  — 

Aira  Bridge. 

T.  Tilfer,  Langholm,  N.B . £614 

Glencoyne  Bridge. 

T.  Tilfer,  Langholm,  N.B .  596 


WALLSEND.— For  erecting  a  mortuary  and  urinal  in 
Portugal-place,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  Hollings, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Corporation  Offices,  Wallsend  :  — 

J.  Lant,  Walker-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . .  £429 

WOBURN  SANDS. — For  alterations,  additions,  and 
repairs  to  “  Woodlands,”  Woburn  Sands,  for  Miss  Pain. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stonebridgc,  architect,  Woburn  Sands, 
Beds : — 

G.  B.  Tutt  .  £347  I  J.  Corby  &  Sen  - £292 

A.  W.  Nash .  346  C.  Negus  . 

W.  T.  Sharpe  .  301  |  Miles  Bros .  270 

WORTHING.— For  making-up,  kerbing,  and  paving 
of  footways  in  Church-walk,  for  the  Town  Council:  — 

J.  A.  East. .  . .  £282  10  10  |  W.  J.  East, 

A.  Crane  _  278  14  2  W  e  n  b  a  n- 

E.  H.  King  ..  266  0  0  |  road* . £255  19  0 

WREXHAM. — For  the  construction  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  works,  Cefn,  near  Ruabon,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Trico  Evans,  C.E.,  Argyle-chambers, 
Wrexham : — 

E.  Buckley .  £11,994  18  4 

E.  Taylor  .  11,676  4  2 

J.  H.  Billings  &  Co .  10,571  0  0 

G.  Read  &  Son .  10,455  18  0 

Jenkins  &  Jones  .  10,250  8  11 

R.  Williams  .  9,708  19  9 

J.  T.  Jones,  Cefn,  Ruabon*  . .  9,135  0  0 

YOUGHAL. — For  additions  and  improvements  at 
Provincial  Bank.  Y'oughal,  Co.  Cork.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Hill  &  Son,  architects,  28,  South-mall,  Cork  :— 

D.  Crcedon,  Fcrmoy,  Co.  Cork*.. ..  £1,437  10 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley  • 


Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 


The  BATH  ST0ME  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH. 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trade  and  Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stokc-under-llani, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent:— Mr.  E,  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asplialte.— The  Seyssel  and -Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  &  C0„  Ltd., 

l’HOTOLH'HOGRAl'HERS, 

4  &  5;  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QU  ANTITIES, etc,,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [^wlSTirSw31 

METCHIMSON  8'  SifchEMENrSM^ASK.sV.  4 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  k  TABLES.- 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  i>ost  11. 

GRICE  &C0..&  J 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSINCTON, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Steels  sis'.  Greatest  Vari.tr  of 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  ft™  for  law i  or snail 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slats,  Copings,  Sills,  Stepa.  KolJ 
Headstones,  Lodgers,  ete,  delivered,  ill  £»ta »' 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 

For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  other  Flows, 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


to 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  Schwl  Bo«ft  fw  UriA*. 

F or  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  1“’®*®*** 
.pal,  at  the  Office,  ol  the  Company. 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  Hill, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


il 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 

ex*  Zinc  Roofing 

The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 


Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 
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Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  ». 
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On  the  Northern  Coast  of  Cyprus. 


northern  district 
of  Cyprus,  which 
consists  of  the 
Kyrenea  mountains 
and  the  Cape  St. 
Andrea  peninsula, 
forms  a  straight 
coastline  of  about 
ninety  miles  in 
length,  indented  with  insignificant  little 
lavs,  and  the  only  harbour  which  seems 
ever  to  have  been  constructed  on  its 
shores  is  the  small  and,  at  the  present 
•hv,  practically  useless  one  of  Kyrenea 
(otherwise  called  Tzerinia). 

The  monumental  remains  of  this  dis¬ 


trict  are  remarkable  for  their  variety  in 
age  and  style.  Many  of  them  are  merely 
interesting  as  historical  landmarks,  such 
ns  the  prehistoric  and  Hellenic  cemeteries, 
iet  there  are  also  mediseval  buildings 
surviving  of  a  very  special  artistic  in¬ 
vest.  The  Castle  of  Kyrenea  (Figs.  1, 
1  *s  one  of  the  most  imposing  fortresses 
°fthe  Levant,  even  in  its  present  dis¬ 
mantled  condition  and  in  spite,  of  its 
^gradation  to  the  use  of  a  convict  prison, 
lire  great  mediaeval  chateau  and  fortifier! 
place  of  Hilarion  is  one  of  the  most 
“markable  souvenirs  of  the  XIVth 
fury  in  that,  semi- Oriental  land  of 
romance,  where  the  vestiges  of  the 
.  usa^es  an(T  the  traces  of  an  evanescent 
•  ab  art  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand. 
The  peninsula  is  perhaps  more 
“markable  for  possessing  a  series  of 
®ous  Romanesque  churches  of  the 
-  century— evidently  the  remains 


of  an  early  colonisation  from  the  Syrian 
mainland  during  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem. 

Kyrenea  may  be  considered  the  centre 
of  the  district.  On  landing  in  its  disused, 
silted- up  port  tho  traveller  finds  himself 
within  the  enceinte  of  a  little  town, 
but  one  from  which  all  traces  of  the 
Middle  Ages  have  disappeared  with  the 
exception  of  the  wall  on  the  western 
side,  and  its  outline  on  the  southern  as 
defined  by  the  massive  corner  tower, 
and  by  a  few  ruined  archways  surround¬ 
ing  the  quay.  The  little  port  was  slightly 
enlarged  some  years  ago  by  the  English 
Administration,  but,  owing  to  difficulties, 
the  work  was  never  completed,  and  the 
fragmentary  traces  of  the  older  port  of 
possibly  Byzantine  times  still  remain 
visible.  Bases  of  two  towers,  which 
probably  formed  the  “  gate  ”  of  the 
harbour — a  chain  being  stretched  be¬ 
tween — can  still  be  identified. 

The  great  castle  of  Kyrenea  was  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  by  the  Venetian 
Government  in  the  course  of  the  XVIth 
century.  During  this  period  almost  all 
the  serviceable  mediaeval  fortifications 
belonging  to  the  Serene  Republic  were 
more  or  less  adapted  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  warfare.  Crossbows  were 
giving  way  to  arquebuses,  and  the  use 
of  artillery  for  siege  purposes  was  rapidly 
developing.  The  Turks  are  credited  with 
being  almost  the  inventors  of  siege  guns 
on  a  large  scale,  and  -  certainly  they 
originated  the  modern  system  of  mobile 
armies  of  a  type  quite  different  from  the 
levies  of  feudalism.  The  Italian  re¬ 
publics  were  the  first  amongst  European 


states  impelled  by  force  of  such  circum¬ 
stances  to  provide  against  the  impending 
Asiatic  aggression  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  adapting  the  obsolete  castles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  use  of  artillery,  the 
Venetians  simply  added  to  their  almost 
invariably  square  outlines  a  thick  coating 
of  earthwork  supported  by  an  outer  wall 
of  masonry.  On  this  thickened  wall  there 
was  space  for  a  battery  within  embrasures, 
and  the  angles  of  the  work  were  furnished 
with  circular  towers  to  contain  the  heavy 
guns  flanking  the  curtain.  In  the  case  of 
Kyrenea  Castle  the  whole  square  of  the 
castle  was  replanned  to  constitute,  as 
it  were,  an  immense .  bastion  flanked  by 
the  two  round  towers,  one  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner,  the  other  at  the  south-east, 
against  the  only  quarter  from  which  an 
attack  could  be  feared — the  south-west. 
A  small  bastion  of  regular  form  was 
constructed  at  the  south-west  corner  in 
addition,  although  its  purpose  is  not 
very  apparent. 

Kyrenea  Castle  is  the  largest  example 
of  this  peculiar  treatment  in  Cyprus.  The 
work  of  remodelling  would  appear  to  have 
been  executed  previous  to  the  year  1544 
— a  date  inscribed  on  ita  western  side. 
The  much  higher  wall  on  the  side  facing 
the  town,  and  perhaps  the  south-east 
tower,  belong  to  a  still  later  date,  when  the 
fortifications  of  Famagusta  and  Nicosia 
were  being  hastily  prepared  immediately 
before  the  great  Turkish  invasion.  But  at 
the  period  when  Cyprus  was  gained  by  the 
Mohammedans  and  lost  to  Christendom 
a  fresh  development  in  artillery  had 
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Fig.  1,  Sketch  Plan  of  Kyrenea  and  its  Castle. 


brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  idea  took  place  during  the  XVIth  century. 


of  fortification.  Earthworks  pure  and 
simple — much  like  those  of  the  present 
day — were  coming  into  use,  and  the 
mighty  stone  walls  of  Kyrenea  were 
deemed  useless  by  the  Venetian  engineers 
commissioned  to  report  on  them  in  1565. 

The  mediaeval  interior  of  Kyrenea 


In  remodelling  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
the  Italian  engineers  enclosed  an  old 
chapel  which  stood  outside,  at  the  base 
of  the  north-west  tower  of  the  mediaeval 
castle  (Fig.  3).  This  chapel  happened 
to  come  within  the  lines  of  the  Venetian 
modifications  of  154-1,  and,  instead  of 


Castle  is  much  more  ruined  than  that  of  being  swept  away,  it  became  embedded 


Famagusta  or  the  small  mediaeval  fort 
of  Limasol,  both  of  which  fortresses 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  by 
adding  immense  earthworks  supported 
by  stone  facings.  At  Kyrenea  the  great 
wall  facing  the  sea  is  still  intact,  crowned 
with  its  remarkably  preserved  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  Xllltli  century.  But  on  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  enclosure  littl°  is 
to  be  seen  but  the  rugged  walls  and 
broken  arches  of  what  were  at  one  time 
the  evidently  sumptuous  apartments  of 
a  royal  chateau.  More  especially  on  the 
western  side  the  traces  of  a  magnificent 
upper  story  remain.  Here  massive  corbels, 
which  must  have  supported  an  outer 
gallery  and  corner  turrets  in  the  well- 
known  style  of  the  south  of  France,  still 
survive.  The  royal  apartments  of  this 
upper  story  were  levelled  at  the  time 
of  the  conversion  of  the  mediaeval  castle 
into  a.11  earthwork  of  the  XVIth  century, 
but  their  traces  remain  sufficiently  ap-  i 
parent  at  the  present  day  to  allow  of  a  I 
chapel  with  southward  pointing  apse  1 
being  made  out. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  castle  seems 
to  have  passed  beneath  the  “  royal 


in  the  fortifications — an  almost  unique 
case  of  the  kind  perhaps.  At  the  present 
day  its  cupola  has  fallen  in,  and  it  has 


the  XVIth  century  on  the  largest  scale. 
Kyrenea  is  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Kyrenea  district.  From 
the  little  town  a  road  leads  due  west  to 
Acheripitou  and  Lapathos,  a  road  which 
formerly  passed  beneath  the  solitary 
gateway  of  the  town  in  its  western  wall. 
One  of  the  semi-circular  towers  which 
flanked  this  gateway  is  still  standing. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyrenea 
the  most  celebrated  monument  is  the 
Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Bella  Pais. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ruined 
monasteries  in  the  world.  Although 
abandoned  by  its  original  founders  more 
than  three  centuries  ago,  the  greater  part 
of  it  still  stands  in  remarkable,  com¬ 
pleteness,  such  as  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel  with  a  similar  XVth  century 
building  in  Europe.  No  trace  of  subse¬ 
quent  additions  in  the  later  styles  of 
art,  marking  its  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  even  the  XVIth  century,  interfere  with 
its  mcdimval  character.  In  a  sense,  ill 
is  almost  intact  as  it  was  abandoned 
by  its  original  occupants.  The  monastic 
institution  had  fallen  into  complete 
decay  long  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  the  Venetian  Government  took  steps 
to  suppress  what  had  become  a  religious 
scandal. 

The  abbey  was  evidently  built  as  wi 
now  see  it  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
XIVth  century.  Its  foundation  was 


Fig.  2.  Kyrenea  Castle  from  the  N. If. 


become  a  mere  ruin  ;  on  the  floor  are 
remains  of  a  rich  marble  pavement  in  the 
Venetian  style. 

The  castle  of  Kyrenea  is  still  an  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  the  historic  past,  al¬ 
though  the  ordinary  visitor  finds  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  its  once 


much  older,  but,  like  so  many 


monastic 


apartments.”  Over  this  entrance  are  j  palatial  splendour  amidst  the  degraded 
some  large  windows,  now  blocked,  which  !  associations  of  a  Levantine  prison.  In- 
scern  to”  have  overlooked  a  barbican.  |  ternally  it  is  but  a  ruin,  externally  it 


This  outer  defence  of  the  castle  was  swept  |  still  presents  in  great  completeness  the 
awav  when  the  alterations  of  the  walls  I  aspect  of  the  early  artillery  fortress  of 


Av 


institutions  in  Europe,  especially 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  buildings  were 
rebuilt  on  the  eve  of  i mpt-ndmg 
and  dissolution.  Possibly  the  app 


of  disasters  to  which  Cypnu 
in  the  XVth  century  may  have  indue  1 
/estment  of  hoarded 


the  inve 


new  buildings.  ..  anfthl 

At  the  present  dav  the  per  ion 

abbev  best  preserved  are  the  ^ 
with  "its  splendid  undercroft  on  tta 
of  the  cloister  garth,  and  the 
church  on  the  south,  «dh  •  1^ 
narthex  and  certain  at  ■  The 

It,  seems  almost  •  probable  hat 

lodging  for  the  abbot,  deagned^W 

the.  western  side  of  the  1"  b  ,  c( 
actually  built,  as  hardh  a  ^ 
of  .he  foundations  o Him ’ 


never 

even 


of  the  building  exists. 


The  eastern  s 


of  the  cloister  is  bounded  ^^*3 


\Fij.  3. 


Ancient  Church  enclosed  within  Earthwork  Additions  to  Kyrenea  Castle. 


dormitory  of  the  monte 

cent  apartment  with  the  P  p 

and  “  commons”  beneath  la^, 

complete,  with  ,“C  P  w.hjch  ha’ 

land  cnphoaras,-eto'.,-m»tkln*  ol1  "* 
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Fig.  4.  Monastery  of  Sinai. 


cubicle  divisions  of  the  dormitory,  are 
still  intact,  enclosing  a  space  overgrown 
rith  trees  and  jungle.  The  chapter-house 
iras  a  square  in  plan,  with  a  central 
column  carrying  the  ribs  of  four  quadri¬ 
partite  vaults,  of  which  the  wall  corbels 
pain  in  fair  preservation  and  exhibit 
in  interesting  series  of  XIVth  century 
sculptures.  The  central  column  suggests 
the  well-known  characteristic  of  our 
English  monastic  chapter-houses. 

To  the  east  of  Bellapais  stands  another 
monastery  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
It  is  called  “  Antifonitissa,”  meaning, 
perhaps,  “Our  Lady  of  the  Echo.” 
Partly  of  Byzantine  date,  it  has  been 
much  altered  and  added  to  in  the  Gothic 

Iitvle.  M.  Enlart,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
Gothic  art  of  Cyprus,  devotes  some  space 
to  this  little  monastery,  describing  the 
Gothic  porch  as  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  style  now  remaining  in  the  island. 


1 


i_l _ ■  '  '  ■  ■ - i**.. 

o  rr 

%  5,  Byzantine  “  Para-ecclesia  ”  or  Road¬ 
side  Chapel,  Kormakiti. 

I  ^  “ 

The  church  is  of  the  square  Byzantine 
form,  covered  by  a  dome — a  plan  which 
®ems  to  have  been  common  in  Cyprus 
before  the  Byzantine-Gothic  style  was 
introduced.  The  interior  is  still  covered 
rth  old  frescoes,  and  the  iconostasis  is 
Magnificent  specimen  of  the  usual  type  of 
jfvantine  XVIth  century  wood  carving. 
Father  Stephen  de  Lusignan,  in  describing 
•he  different  religious  houses  of  Cyprus, 
mentions  that  of  Antifonitissa  as  having 
j  built  by  his  grandmother,  Isabella 
terez,  and  that  his  brother  died  in  it 
is  ®  monk ;  it  would,  therefore,  seem 
probable  that  in  the  XVth  century  this 
monastery  was  of  the  Latin  Church,  but 
r  church  is  certainly  of  much  older  date 
“an  that  of  the  historical  grandmother. 
*ar  Antifonitissa  stands  the 
'  “oaastery  of  Melandryna.  Here  there 
* but  bttle  to  detain  the  student.  A 
“cent  German  traveller  has  given  it  as 


his  opinion  that  the  church  occupies  the 
site  and  is  built  out  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple — a  very  probable  sup¬ 
position  considering  the  site  and  the 
character  of  the  masonry.  The  village 
churches  in  this  neighbourhood  are  being 
sacrificed  to  a  strange  mania  for  rebuild¬ 
ing.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  there 
probably  ever  been  such  a  destruction 
of  venerable  old  churches,  always  pic¬ 
turesque  if  not  necessarily  architectural, 
as  in  Cyprus  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  peace  and  plenty.  The  object  in  view 
— as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  appearances 
— is  a  mere  desire  to  have  a  new  building 
in  place  of  the  venerable  temple  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  use  of  untold  ages.  The 
buildings  which  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Gothic-Bvzantine  churches  are  certainly 
amongst  the  ugliest  and  most  inartistic 
that  the  wit  of  man  has  hitherto 
invented.  They  consist  invariably  of  a 
square  chamber  about  80  ft.  by  30  ft.  in 
length  and  breadth,  covered  by  a  stone 
barrel  vault  of  pointed  form.  The  sup¬ 
ports  to  this  vault  are  of  the  flimsiest,  and 
in  some  cases  these  modern  churches 
have  come  to  grief,  and  the  vault  has 
'collapsed  as  soon  as  the  wooden  supports 
within  were  removed.  For  architectural 
character  these  new  churches  depend 
upon  some  clumsily-imitated  mouldings, 
keystones,  etc.,  of  the  European  “  classic  ” 
kind,  which  are  supposed  to  decorate 
the  immense  square  openings  for  doors 
and  windows  piercing  every  available 
wall.  Attempts  at  sculpture  may  be 
considered  as  faintly  reminiscent  of  the 
Byzantine  age,  but  in  reality  they  are  too 
rude  and  clumsy  to  admit  of  any 
criticism . 

On  the  western  side  of  Kyrenea,  the 
great  straggling  village  of  Lapithos- 
Karavas  has  hardly  any  of  its  once 
numerous  churches  surviving  the  re¬ 
building  epidemic.  The  monastery  of 
Acheripitou  is  still,  however,  untouched, 
and  the  fine  Gothic-Byzantine  church 
nearer  the  sea,  which  may  have  been  a 
village  church,  owes  its  preservation  to 
its  abandonment  and  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of.  the  village  to  which  it  once 
belonged.  This  church  is  parallelogram 
in  plan,  with  a  central  space  covered  by 
a  dome  carried  on  four  arches,  two  of- 
which  are  against  the  side  walls.  The 
four  central  arches  are  carried  on  ancient 
columns  from  some  classic  temple.  The 
interior  is  a  particularly  pleasing  example 
of  the  style. 

The  convent  of  Sina  or  “  Sinai  ”  (Fig.  4), 
perched  on  a  steep  hill  at  the  western 
end  of  the' Kyrenea  range,  is  interesting 
from  many  pomt'S'lTf^Yiew:  I-t-behongs; 
to  the  great  convent  of  the  same  name 


in  Arabia,  and  enjoys  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  native 
church  of  Cyprus.  On  this  account  it 
might  have  been  hoped  it  would  escape 
the  general  destruction  of  such  monu¬ 
ments  at  the  present  day.  But,  alas  ! 
this  interesting  littleljbuilding,  possessing 
a  singular  chapel  in  the  Gothic-Byzantine 
style,  has  recently  been  subjected  to  the 
prevailing  fashion  and  the  chapel  is 
rebuilt  in  “  imitation  ”  of  the  originals 
The  .original  would  seem  to  have  been 
designed  with  a  curious  barrel  roof  of 
timber  with  stone  pointed  arches  follow¬ 
ing  the  timber  outline  and  supporting 
it  and  the  carved  ceiling.  The  old 
building  has  now  been  swept  away,  and 
the  modern  substitute  is  decorated  with 
fragments  of  its  carved  details  and  a 
new  iconostasion  resembling  a  shop  front. 

Within  and  around  the  monastery  of 
Sinai  are  innumerable  grey  granite 
columns  about  10  ft.  high"  These  evi¬ 
dently  in  ark  the  site  of  s  ome  important 
ancient  building  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  neighbouring  village  of  Vasilia  con¬ 
tains  the  traces  of  an  imposing  ruin,  and 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  singular 
name  “  Vasilia,”  may  suggest  that  pos¬ 
sibly  an  important  Byzantine  palace  as 
well  as  the  monastery  once  occupied  the 
site  in  days  long  before  the  Latin  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus. 

Continuing  westwards  along  the  coast, 
the  most  important  monument  of  art  in 
fair  preservation  is  the  Maronite  church 
of  Kormakiti.  It  is  simply  a  long 
nave  with  a  barrel  vault  ending  in  an 
apse,  but  at  thelwest  end  rises  a  very 
remarkable  belfrey  in  two  stories,  the 
old  west  end  and  belfrey  being  about 


Me*U*»ral  Tomb* 


Fig.  6.  Plan  of  Ruined  Church,  Margi. 


35  ft.  or  40  ft.  high.  The  belfrey,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  Famagusta  churches  of  the 
XIVth  century,  has  two  pointed-arch 
openings  below  and  another  of  the  same 
-size  above,  all  ornamented  with  the 
•  heavy  boUtel  mouldings-.-peculiaf  to  the 
Cyprus  style.  It  forms  a  remarkable 
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Fig.  7.  Plan  of  Monastery  Church,  Myrtou. 


landmark  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and 
reminds  the  student  very  much  of 
Normandy  or  even  England.  Here  again 
the  demon  of  destruction  will  soon  be  at 
work,  and  the  Maronites  are  determined 
not  to  allow  their  orthodox  neighbours 
to  surpass  them  in  efforts  to  obliterate 
the  ancient  history  of  the  district  as 
represented  by  the  old  village  churches. 

Although  the  Cypriotes  have  destroyed 
their  old  village  churches  wholesale  of 
late  years,  they  seem  to  have  a  singular 
superstition  in  preserving  the  ruins 
and  the  mere  sites  of  what  are 
called  “  paraecclesia,”  or  what  would 
be  reckoned  in  Europe  as  wayside 
shrines  and  rural  chapels.  Numbers  of 
these  little  buildings  remain  at  cross¬ 
roads  and  in  out-of-the-way  places 
amongst  the  mountains,  or  linger  as 
landmarks  on  the  great  plain  of  the 
Messaria.  They  have  never,  as  a  rule, 
been  rebuilt,  but  are  allowed  to  crumble 
away  in  an  interesting  state  of  decay, 
and  their  ruins  often  afford  the  most 
delightful  study  for  an  archaeologist. 
Some  few  of  these  interesting  buildings 
were  once  the  parish  churches  of  mud 
villages  which  have  disappeared  centuries 
ago,  leaving  these  their  only  record.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  Kyrenea  district 
there  are  many  of  these  roadside  shrines. 
At  Ayios  Yeorgios,  near  the  coast  is  a 


well-preserved  XVth  century  example, 
but  roofless  ;  near  the  village  of  Korma- 
kiti,  at  the  cross-roads  is  a  small  chapel 
in  last  stage  of  squalid  neglect,  but  still 
possessing  its  frescoes  on  walls  and 
vaulted  roof  (Fig.  5).  But  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  ruins  is  the 
Byzantine  church  of  Margi  (Fig.  6),  near 
Myrtou,  built  with  the  usual  thin  bricks 
and  wide  mortar  joints  and  surrounded 
with  external  supports  added  in  the 
Gothic  period.  This  ruin  must  represent 
the  monastic  church  of  some  important 
foundation,  perhaps  the  original  of  the 
present  Myrtou  monastery. 

The  monastery  of  Myrtou  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  example  of  a  modern  Cypriote 
religious  house.  The  range  of  buildings 
surrounding  the  monastic  church  in  the 
usual  parallelogram  form  is  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  character.  The  church  (Fig.  7)  appears 
to  be  an  ancient  building  more  than  once 
altered  and  enlarged.  On  its  south  side 
it  has  a  curious  arcaded  loggia  or  narthex 
of  imposing  character — a  feature  which 
is  often  found  in  Cyprus  churches  of  the 
last  few  centuries.  Under  the  central 
arch  of  this  loggia  is  the  altar  tomb 
of  the  person  who  built  it,  but  the' in¬ 
scription  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  soft  gypsum  slab.  Entering  the 
church,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  very 
venerable-looking  arcade  of  squat 


Fig.  9.  Kathari  Monastery. 
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columns  with  cushion  capitals,  which 
divides  the  interior  into  two  naves  in  the 
way  which  is  common  in  Cyprus  churches. 
The  northern  aisle  or  nave  has  evidently 
been  rebuilt  with  a  greater!  width  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  At  the  end 
of  the  southern  nave  is  a  shrine  pro¬ 
tected  by  iron  screens,  forming  what 
would  be  considered  a  side  chapel  in  a 
Latin  church.  Within  are  wonder-work¬ 
ing  icons  of  S.  Pantalemon,  illuminated  by 
little  silver  lamps  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  somewhat  bazarre  adornments  ol 
the  Orthodox  Church,  including  some 
curious  wax  exvotos.  of  humanjheadj 
coloured  to  the  life'.  Although  some 
modern  wood-carving  has  been  added  is 
recent  years,  much  of  the  ancient  wood¬ 
work  (some  mediaeval)  remains.  The 
inscriptions  on  some  of  the  icons'would 
interest  any  student  of  mediaeval  Greek 
script.  The  ecclesiastical  furniture  of 
the  monastery  is  remarkably  rich: 
Chalices,  hand-crosses,  censers,  and  large 
quantities  of  richly-embroidered  vest¬ 
ments  are  stored  in  the  various  cup¬ 
boards  within  the  church.  Most  of 
these  ornaments  are  probably  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacture,  as  there  is  little  trace 
of  a  local  character.  A  curious  silver 


abernacle,  used  in  the  Good  Ji  i 
ervice,  representing  a  church  with) 
upolas,  is  evidently  XVIIth  cen  “  • 
Venetian  work.  Externally  the  c  u  ^  » 
lossesses  a  picturesque  hclfn  (  'V  ' .  • 
nd  an  elaborate  iconostasion  for  ex  j 
ng  icons  to  a  crowd  within  the  men*  * 
ourtyard.  This  latter  feature  is,  howetefJ 


omparatively  modern.  , 

The  little  monasteryof 

few  miles  to  the  east  of  Myrtou, 


few  miles  to  the  east  oi  -u-  I 

eserved  with  the  exception  of  the  him  Ji 
which  has  been  comgW.  1 


derior,  -wmuu  u»«  -- 

eared  of  all  its  ancient 

xternally  the  church  posses  »  tto 

lose  curiously  character, st.c  J 

lonvays,  with  the i  chew  n  form 
id  heavy  hoodmoulds  of  a  Q  yjj 
mlosing  their  pointed  a  -  .  vc 

onastery  buildings  of  ‘  dj 
»ver  been  completed,  tne 
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„  now  turned  to  the  use  of  a  farm- 

In  this  most  western  portion  of  the 
Kvrenea  district  the  village  churches 
lire  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A 
vfiv  small  example  still  survives  at 
fompyli,  but  its  appearance  of  venerable 
Equity  is  its  only  interest,  as  it  pos- 
tfses  no  architectural  character.  The 
$(ons  barn-like  churches  of  modern 
fas  can  be  descried  wherever  a  village 
^iirs  in  the  landscape  ;  their  brilliant 
gj  roofs  of  “  French  ”  tiles  and  the 
isevitable  attenuated  campanile  at  one 
comer  of  the  block  recalling  the  general 


the  actual  work  of  Spring  Gardens, 
will  be  publicly  instituted  to  bring  this 
about. 


appearance 


of  a  small  manufactory  or 


mil  with  its  chimney  so  characteristic  of 
moiern  Europe. 


NOTES. 


Thames 

Flood 

Prevention. 


ns  New  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
caty  m  London  County  Council  seem 
scheme.  at  last  to  see  their  way  to  a 
possible  site  for  their  much-needed 
County  Hall,  and  we  think  the  West¬ 
minster  site  proposed  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  somewhat  alarming, 
loiever,  to  know  that  a  design  by  the 
architect  to  the  County  Council  is  already 
made  and  hung  up  in  the  Council  room. 

It  is  understood  that  the  perspective 
new  and  outline  plans  of  the  proposed 
County  Hall,  which  by  courtesy  of  the 
Council  we  were  enabled  to  see,  are  merely 
uteuded  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the 
selected  Embankment  site.  It  is  to  be 
hat  such  is  the  case,  for  there,  is 
much  danger  in  making  a  pretty  picture 
or  the  deliberations  of  a  public  body 
icfoie  the  building  is  planned.  We 
kid  have  thought  that  general  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  accommodation  to  he 
Gained  would  have  been  sufficient  at 
fetage  ofthe  proposal.  Public  opinion 
will  certainly  not  be  satisfied  by  anything 
shit  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  finest 
possible  building  by  a  great  architectural 
competition.  This  is  an  opportunity 
coed  only  to  that  of  the  Houses  of 
arliament,  and  the  most  must  be  made 
:'t,  The  site  has  frontages  of  800  ft. 
otheriver,  240  ft.  to  the  bridge  approach, 

™  ft.  to  Belvedere-roach  The 
fen*  indicates  continuation  of  the  St. 
■hoinas’s  Hospital  embankment,  while  a 
«race formed  by  a  projecting  basement 
|provided  for  the  use  of  members  only. 

L  be  at  once  seen  that  Somerset 
jouse  has  influenced  this  work  of  the 
pis  architect,  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  and, 
f  f’ the l  grouping  and  detail  are  also 
^  on  the  great  work  of  Chambers, 
'ugnity  and  restraint  of  Somerset 
E  however,  are  missing.  A  large 
mw  mass  rises  harshly  in  the  centre  of 

ulaJer  i  ’  aud  two  h°w  cupolas  are 
W  near  the  ends  of  the  buildings,  but 
fronts-  The  point  of 
4,  > .  /  l3Inc*,ure  *s  Laken  too  close  to 
; ail(  §iyes  the  impression  that 
R? ls  110t  weH  considered  in  rela- 
in „|  1  s  e'lvironment.  Some  design 
« Lt 3S  We  as  fa9acles,  is  required  for 
P  conception  of  this  order.  The 
lJ  ^Jance  of  the  London 
combined  with  the 
best  Dos.qiKiUre  °  ,  ^  s*te=  demands  the 
iud|!°j!  'vo.rk  tllat  can  be  produced, 

•wl?! ore  tobe  h°ped  that  a 

’ 0r  s°aie  other  process  outside 


Recent  rains  have  served  to" 
demonstrate  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  gradually  being  effected 
in  t  he  condition  of  the  Thames  valley  by 
judicious  improvements  to  the  weirs  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  This 
result  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Thames  Floods  Prevention  Committee, 
by  whom  the  Conservancy  Board  have 
been  repeatedly  urged  to  take  measures 
for  dealing  with  heavy  rainfalls.  Thanks 
to  the  construction  of  new  weirs  and  the 
enlargement  of  existing  works  of  the 
kind,  water  can  be  passed  on  from  point 
to  point  with  such  facility  that,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  2  in.  of  rain  would  have 
involved  serious  flooding,  it  now  causes 
little  inconvenience  to  those  dwelling  near 
the  river  banks.  Notable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor,  where  the  new  weir"  enables  the 
lockkeeper  to  let  the  water  flow  freely  on 
to  Datchet.  To  relieve  that  place  a  new 
tumbling  bay  has  been  constructed  at 
Old  Windsor,  while  lower  down  Bell  Weir 
is  in  course  of  being  remodelled.  Similar 
works,  with  equally  beneficial  results, 
have  been  carried  out  higher  up  the 
Thames,  and  it  seems  at  last  that  the 
disastrous  floods  that  once  were'  so  fre¬ 
quent  will  be  almost  entirely  prevented. 
While  fully  admitting  the  good  work 
performed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
we  must  once  more  say  that,  in  addition 
to  the  improvement  of  regulating  works, 
reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters 
are  still  urgently  required.  Besides  their 
usefulness  for  purposes  of  control,  suoh 
reservoirs  would  be  of  immense  economic 
value  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  and 
of  the  Metropolis. 


they  are  better  or  worse  than  other  kinds 
of  motor.  Mr.  Creedy’s  theoretical 
results  practically  agree  with  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  Professor  Blondel  two  years  ago, 
and  although  in  many  points  of  detail  they 
are  open  to  criticism,  yet,  as  his  experi¬ 
mental  results  show,  they  are  trustworthy 
in  practice.  The  experiments  were  made 
in  Professor  Ayrton’s  laboratory  at  the 
Central  Technical  College,  and  the  data 
obtained  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
electrical  engineers. 


%dowGbayS  We.  have  lmd  anToppor- 
Mr.  Henry  tunity  of  seeing  one.  of  three 
HoMay'  large  windpws,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Holiday,  to  be  placed  in  the  large  hall 'of 
the  Museum  at  Preston,  to, 


Mr.  B.  J.  Arnold’s  presi- 
Traction.  dential  address  to  the  joint 
meeting  of  the- American  and 
English  electrical  engineers  at  St.  Louis 
was  discussed  at  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  this  week.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Arnold  was  the 
problem  of  the  alternating  current  motor 
applied  to  electric  traction.  Although 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  steam  loco¬ 
motive  would  become  obsolete  as  rapidly 
as  horse  tramways  did  in  the  United 
States,  yet,  since  it  can  he  demonstrated 
that  suburban  traffic  can  practically 
always  be  worked  more  economically  by 
electricity  than  by  steam,  it  was  certain 
that  the  electrical  equipment  of  railways 
would  now  take  place  rapidly.  The  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvanian 
Railways  alone  were  expending  nearly 
seventy  million  dollars  in  equipping 
portions  of  their  lines  electrically.  The 
recent  great  improvements,  in  the  design 
of  alternating  current  motors  was  perhaps 
the  main  factor  in  the  rapid  development 
that  was  taking  place.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  Mr.  Creedy’s  paper  on  the  alter¬ 
nating  current  series  motor,  which  was 
read  at  the  same  meeting,  proved  of  great 
interest.  Unlike  most  of  the  papers  read 
to  the  Institution,  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
theoretically,  as  well  as  experimentally, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  this  will  make  the 
paper  useful  both  to  those  who  have  to 
design  the  machines  and  to  consulting 
engineers  who  have  to  decide  whether 


- i  v/u  uv/u,  vyj,  represent 

Literature,  Art,  and  Science  in  ancient 
Greece,  ancient  Egypt,  and  modern 
Europe  respectively.  The  three  windows 
form  to  some  extent  a  feature  by  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  the- eye  will  be  able  to  take 
in  the  whole  effect,  of  the  design.  Their 
shape  is  oblong,  somewhat  high  and 
narrow,  as  suited  to  a  classic  building. 
The  present  design  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  occupying  about  a 
third  of  the  height  of  the  window.  In 
the  top  section  we  have  a  group  of  the 
artists  and  scientists  of  ancient  Greece 
standing  and  sitting  about,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Parnassus  fresco  by 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  centre  is 
a  free  representation  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  youths 
on  horseback  riding  from  left  to  right. 
In  the  lowest  section,  as  centrepiece,  is  a 
standing  group  of  the  three  great  poets, 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and 
at  the  sides  two  green  bronze  statues  of 
Sappho  and  Homer.  A  severe  classic 
note  is  obtained  by  the  architectural 
setting  of  the  pictures,  a  scheme  of  Ionic 
columns  and  antefixse  in  silvery  white. 
Another  decorative  feature  introduced  is 
a  festoon  which  crosses  the  centre  panel 
about  the  level  of  the  horses’  legs.  There 
is  much  fine  virile  drawing  in  this  window, 
and  the  group  of  poets  may  be  mentioned 
as  particularly  fine,  strongly  reminiscent 
of  figures  in  the  Raphael  “  School  of 
Athens.”  There  is  also  some  very  good 
colour,  and  the  total  colour  effect  is  satis¬ 
factory.  This  is  eminently  an  example 
of  a  stained  glass  window  made  to  emulate 
fresco,  full  and  free  in  treatment ;  and 
in  fa  classic  building  this  is  not  only 
legitimate  but  almost  necessary.  There 
is  very  little  white  glass  introduced,  and 
the  high  lights  are  in  a  prevailing  greenish 
tone.  This  aiid  the  green  of  the  festoon 
and  the  darker  blue-green  of  the  bronzes 
sets  Y>ff  the  rich  blue  of  the  sky  in  the 
pictures  and  the  touches  of  bright  orange, 
ruby  red,  and  purple.  The  artist  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  fine  piece  of  work. 


Exhibition  of  - 
Furniture,  etc. 


Messrs.  Elmdon  &  Co. 
have  an  interesting  exhi¬ 
bition.  of  ;furniture  at  the 
hall  of  the  Alpine  Club.  The  furniture 
is  designed  by  Messrs.  Charles  Spooner 
and  Arthur  J .  Penty  ;  and  at  the  same 
gallery  may  be  seen  metal  work  by 
Mr.  Edward  Spencer,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Montague  Fordham,  and  textiles  by  Mr. 
Edmund  A.  Hunter.  A  great  part  of  the 
furniture  is  of  plain  oak,  in  that  style  of 
severe  simplicity  which  is  now  so  widely 
admired.  Some  of  the  happiest  and 
most  striking  features  of  the  designs 
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arise,  as  in  all  good  design  it  so  often 
happens,  from  the  thoughtful  treatment 
of  problems  of  practical  utility.  A  good 
example  of  the  felicitous  results  which 
may  be  so  obtained  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
bottom,  rails  of  the  oak  gate-leg  table. 
Tfyese  are  so  arranged,  without  any  rapid 
curvature,  as  to  tie  the  middle  six  legs 
together  in  the  most  effective  possible 
way  without  greatly  obstructing  the  foot 
room  of  those  who  sit  at  the  ends  of  the 
minor  axis  of  the  elliptic  table — an 
advantage  which  anyone  who  has  used 
gate -leg  tables  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  ;  and  from 
ah  aesthetic  point  of  view  the  rails  thus 
treated  are  the  most  successful  feature  of 
ah  always  charming  design.  In  all  the 
oak  furniture,  however,  we  fancy  that 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  rounded 
edges,  also  essentially  utilitarian,  is  too 
largel)r  prevalent ;  it  sometimes  contri¬ 
butes  to  a  feeling  of  insipidity,  a  lack  of 
crispness,  in  the  total  effect ;  it  suggests 
the  reflection  that,  wherever  else  glass- 
paper  is  used,  such  rounded  edges  at  all 
events  would  be  better  left  straight  from 
the  cutting  tools,  as  they  so  often  are  in 
old  woodwork.  Another  reason,  doubt¬ 
less,  for  this  occasional  feeling  of  insipi 
dity  is  that  Austrian  oak  has  always  been 
used  in  preference  to  the  harder  and  more 
vigorous  English  variety.  The  latter  is, 
of  course,  the  more  difficult  and  expensive 
to  work,  but  the  difference  in  surface  and 
texture  between  the  two  varieties  may 
be  easily  recognised  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  length  of  a  large  room.  Besides 
the  plain  oak,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  furniture  in  polished 
mahogany  —  two  large  book-cases,  a 
very  charming  old-fashioned  sideboard 
inlaid  with  ebony,  a  fine  dining 
table,  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces. 
There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  walnut 
cabinet  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  there  is 
some  very  useful-looking  painted  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  less  expensive  kind.  Mr. 
Spencer’s  metal  work  and  Mr.  Hunter’s 
textiles  are  also  well  worth  seeing  and 
studying,  and  contribute  very  much  to 
the  total  effect  of  the  exhibition. 
Amongst  the  latter  should  be  noticed 
especially  the  splendid  peacock  hearth¬ 
rug  and  the  very  beautiful  'portiere  of 
the  “  Forest  ”  pattern,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  exhibition. 


■jowerful  landscapes,  “  Windmills  (H)- 
'[n  the  large  room  the  central  picture  is 
one  of  Israels’  sad  and  depressing  , cottage 
interiors  with  worn-out  and  melancholy 
peasant  figures ;  one  is  beginning  to 
think  that  it  is  possible  to  have  enough 
of  these  ;  the  artist  produced  some  works 
of  great  pathos  and  of  grand  artistic 
effect  in  scenes  of  this  class  ;  but  when 
treated  with  less  of  artistic  effect  they 
tend  to  degenerate  into  squalor,  which  is 
not  in  itself  a  subject  for  art.  There  are 
some  beautiful  small  works  bv  M.^Har- 
oignies  in  this  room,  especially  The 
Lake”  (52)  ;  an  admirable  little  picture 
by  Mauve,  “  Carting  Sand  ”  (56),  showing 
that  he  could  draw  horses  quite  as  well 
as  sheep  ;  a  very  fine  little  picture  by 
J.  Maris,  “  Canal  in  Holland  ”  (57)  ;  one 
of  M.  Jacque’s  powerful  but  rather  loaded 
tree-pictures,  “Under  the  Old  Oaks 
(69),  which  may  be  characterised  as 
Rousseau  with  the  “  go  ”  taken  out  of 
him  ;  a  very  fine  example  of  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher’s  work  (77) ;  another  and  also  fine 
landscape  by  Michel,  and  a  brilliant 
flower-piece  by  Fantin-Latour. 


Council,  subject,  with  other  conditions,  to 
its  re- erection  by  them  elsewhere  and  to 
the  Committee’s  approval  of  the  design  of 
its  successor.  The  proposed  clock  tower 
is  the  gift  of  a  firm  of  tobacco  merchants 
trading  in  the  Borough. 


The  late  By  tlie  deatl1  oi  M-  Meunier 
Constantin  the  world  of  art  loses  a 
Meunier.  sculptor  who  stood  rather 
alone  as  the  illustrator  in  sculpture  of  the 
artisan  and  the  labourer  ;  he  may  be  said, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  in  sculpture  some¬ 
what  what  Millet  was  in  painting,  though 
he  never  reached  the  pathos  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  Millet.  The  class  of  subjects 
which  Meunier  dealt  with  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  specially  suitable  to  sculpture, 
which  is  essentially  an  art  of  the  abstract 
and  the  ideal  ;  but  Meunier  had  the 
insight  to  perceive  (as  far  as  his  usual 
practice  was  concerned)  that  subjects  of 
this  class  were  best  treated  on  statuette 
scale,  in  which  the  realism  of  dress,  etc., 
is  not  forced  upon  one  too  violently  ;  and 
his  small  bronze  figures  were  always 
treated  with  vigour,  simplicity,  and  a 
total  absence  of  anything  like  pretentious 
or  theatrical  effect.  As  efforts  to  render 
real  life  in  sculpture  they  will  always 
have  their  value. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  ' 
Water-Colours  the  central  position  at  the  top 
of  the  room  is  worthily  occupied  by  one  of  the 
best  things  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes  has  exhibited^ 
there — “Wings  of  the  Morning”  (78).  It 
represents  a  nude  winged  female  figure  flying 
across  through  the  sky,  her  beautiful  head  in' 
bright  light  ;  her  limbs  go  into  the  shadow 
behind  her,  into  which  birds  of  night  fly  lack 
from  her  presence,  while  in  front  she  is  aceonw 
panied  by  a  whole  crowd  of  bright  birds  and 
flowers  going  through  the  air  with  her.  The 
figure  is  most  conscientiously  drawn  and  finished) 
and  the  whole  work  is  equally  good  both  in 
the  technical  and  in  the  poetic  sense. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  full  of  interest! 
and  variety,  to  an  even  exceptional  extent- 
As  usual,  the  landscapes  have  the  best  of  it, 
for  water-colour  is  essentially  a  landscape  art, 
and  there  are  figure  pictures  which  are  highly 
finished  but  not  interesting.  Among  the 
exceptions  is  Air.  F.  Cadogan  Coopers  "Molly,. 
Duchess  of  Nona”  (o),  a  figure  from  one  ol. 
Air  Hewlett's  novels.  This  is  a  seated  figure 
of  a  mediaeval  Italian  lady  clad  in  a  gorgeous, 
dress  of  blue  and  yellow,  backed  by  a  verticil 
crimson  screen  between  her  and  the  daylight,  at 
the  side  of  which  is  a  distant  glimpse  of  green 
undulating  country  and  white  towers,  quite 
in  the  manner  of  a  background  to  an  tarty 
Renaissance  picture;  the  whole 
fact  slightly  archaic,  but  it  is  an  excellent  piece 

of  work.  Air.  Robert  Little  ap^ars  this  rear 

as  a  painter  of  interiors  with  figures , 
Tudor  Window  Seat  ”  (ol)  is  not  very  mtrrest 
ing,  but  the  study  of  an  interior  with  » 
figure  of  a  man  working,  with  his  head  in  bnghj 
V  1  r  “  Tli f.  T lithe  ”  (89),  is  a  most  effective 
s'tu'ly  which  manes  one  think  ” 

lliss^  Fortescue-Brickdale  is  always :  rnteiwq 
an?  original,  though  her  "Hope  d«=tb.  « 
Hveth  ”  (53)  is  not  perhaps  one  of  her  grntaj 
successes  j  it  shows  two  standing  Hgliw**9 


We  bave  seen  better  exhibi 

C,onplfG.Uery.tionS  in  t5,iS 

tbe  present  one,  though  it 
contains  many  good  works.  In  the  ante¬ 
room  we  find  one  or  two  water-colours 
by  M.  Harpignies,  whose  water-colours, 
if  he  paints  many  of  them,  are  at  all 
events  not  often  seen  in  exhibitions ; 
No.  10,  “  After  Sunset,”  is  a  beautiful 
little  work.  M.  Hervier’s  “  The  Farm¬ 
yard,”  the  largest  picture  in  the  ante- 
rodm,  is  a  dingy  and  unattractive  piece  of 
pigment-plastering ;  M.  Weiss’s  “  A 
Silvery  "Day,  Normandy  ”  (3),  if  it  does 
not  answer  to  its  title  (for  painters  of  this 
school  cannot  really  produce  anything 
bright  and  sunshiny,  whatever  titles  they 
may  give),  is  a  fine  work  of  its  school. 
Among  the  other  contents  of  the  ante¬ 
room  are  two  fine  black-and-white  studies 
by  M.  Lbermitte  (35,  36),  two  figure 
sketches  by  M.  Cremona  (8  and  12),  which 
are  thoroughly  bad  style,  and  one  of 
poor  Georges  Michel’s  unmistakable  and 


Clock  Tower,  MESSRS.  THOMSON  & 
circus'6'8"  Pomeroy,  of  Wimbledon, 
Southwark,  have  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vising  architects  and  assessors  in  respect 
of  the  designs  submitted  for  a  clock  tower 
to  be’erected  upon  the  site  of  the  Obelisk 
at  St,*  George’s- circus.  The  competition 
is  limited  to  architects  practising  within 
a  radius  of  twelve  miles  from  the  circus. 
The  obelisk,  a  block  of  limestone,  was 
set  up  in  1771,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Alderman  Brass  Crosby,  elected  Lord 
Mayor  in  1770,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  releasing  a  printer  of  the 
Parliamentary  debates  who  had  been 
illegally  arrested  by  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  for  imprisoning  a 
messenger  of  the  House.  The  obelisk 
marks  .the  meeting-point  of  five  main 
roads  laid  out  through  St.  George’s- 
fields,  at  a  spot  which,  as  it  records,  is 
distant  one  mile  from  Westminster  Hall, 
1  mile  40  ft.  from  London  Bridge,  and 
1  mile  350  ft.  from  Fleet-street,  It 
stands  on  the  property  of  the  Bridge 
House  Estates  Committee  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  old 
land-mark  by  the  Southwark  Borough 
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design  that  would  wore  „  “  i"  cahl 
or  as  a  mural  decoration  .  o  “8^  lllhl 
Miss  Rose  Barton  has 
pictures  of  children,  the  be  J 

pleasant  is  thy  morning  <£7)'  ' SI 
interior  with  a  very  l small  Add  « 
look  out  of  a  window.  3 

figure  pictures  are  dlMPPMt  jg  I*  3 
though  as  fine  as  usual  in  c  .f 

design,  two  of  them  -  The 

us  such  very  “'attractn  P  g  ^Jj 
Daisy-Chain  Lie  arcluteetiW 

front  of  a  fragment  of  KeM»n“  23 

is  more  pleasing  and  lsl  .'  Mi  uni® 

the  best  of  his  contributions.  *■  ^ 
Smythe’s  “  Sad  October  (W  t 
melancholy  ldyU‘cJ10Sren  amidst  anlMj 
and  her  two  small .  STbeini  a  study  f"» 
foliage  ;  it  gives  the  ides ‘  °L^icSsentiment  b» 
life  into  which  a  certain  pc  treatment  4 
been  imparted  by  the  js  Tery  refined 

the  colour  of  the  gannen  J  reimve  the 
and  artistic,  serves  also  »  ^  ,,  .rthi 

from  the  plane  of  Rackham's  e.wejS 

significance.  5[r-  -™  fcl|v  ref0pn*il.  J*l 

tional  talent wehav  ....  w  works  this  yd| 

we  nevertheless  think  tha ‘  g  gncep,i„n  A 
more  fantastic  than i  «  ot  „,is  high  ' -M 
out  of  place  m  an  e.\h  iUustmtioa  of  *? 
In  his  set  of  design  se„iiment  *oj 

van  Winkle  he  J  b,„  his 

pathos  are  within  his  *  F^yer  jokes! 
pictures  here  arf  .A  but  «  do 

would  do  splendidly  .r;  eXbibition-  . 
care  to  meet  them  ®  “his  charming  6"**l 
Walter  West  sends  ot,“r  writing-desk  * 
esses  revolving  b' ll)-not  q"'lr  if] 
Weighty  Consideration  J  4ibita  hot  hr * 

to  some  of  his  previous  ease  Qne  0f  (W 

himself  his  in  the 

most  satisfying  hgn"^.,  -  On  the 
is  Mr.  Arthur  K.  "])]fr  than  the  "W 

(183) ;  nothing  oan  to  S  skirts  stand"*." 

La  bare-legged  gd  ® 
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a  high  down,  with  her  back  to  the  spectator, 
about  to  take  up  her  “  washing  ”  which  is 
drying  on  the  grass ;  there  could  hardly  be 
less  of  a  “subject,”  in  one  sense,  but  in  Mr. 
Marsh’s  hands  it  becomes  a  quite  complete 
and  characteristic  picture — a  moment  ot  life 
transferred  to  paper,  with  no  detail  admitted 
to  interfere  with  its  simple  unity  of  effect.  It  is 
far  more  sensible  to  get  a  poetic  impression  out 
of  simple  life  in  this  way,  than  to  endeavour  to 
make  a  subject  poetic  by  giving  it  a  fine  name, 
as  Mr.  Tuke  does  in  painting  a  nude  model  and 
tailing  it  “Cupid  and  Sea-Nymphs”  (60). 

The  first  two  works  in  the  catalogue  numbers 
are  two  very  bold  sketches  by  Mr.  Sargent, 
"Palazzo  Grimani  ”  and  “  The  Bed  of  a  Tor¬ 
rent  ” ;  the  first  a  very  effective  architectural 
sketch,  the  second  a  rapid  study  of  stones  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  As  to  landscape  generally, 
ne  have  as  usual  nearly  all  grades  in  the  reading 
of  landscape,  from  the  realistic  handling  of 
Hr,  Pilsbury  to  the  blottesque  suggestions  ot 
Hr,  Paterson,  whose  “Nameless  Hills”  (123) 
may  well  be  nameless,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
formless  also.  This  is  carrying  the  revolt 
against  realism  to  an  extreme  which  defeats 
its  own  end.  Mr.  North’s  “By  Severn  Sea” 
(20)  is  not  nature  either  ;  it  is  a  fairy  dream  of 
light  and  colour  which  exists  only  in  the  artist’s 
mind ;  but  it  is  distinctly  made  out ;  we  can  see 
what  is  intended.  Mr.  Pilsbury,  to  whose 
more  realistic  landscapes  we  have  just  referred, 
does  the  thing  so  well  and  so  conscientiously 
that  one  is  almost  persuaded  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  his  art  than  appeared  at  first  sight ; 
at  any  rate  he  goes  on  improving,  and  from  his 

I  lint  of  view  of  the  treatment  of  landscape 
i  is  always  satisfactory.  Still,  this  is  not  all 
that  landscape  in  water-colour  is  for.  Mr. 
Robert  Little,  in  “  Gateshill  ”  (109),  shows  us 
the  broader  and  more  poetic  way  of  treating 
nature,  though  with  a  little  too  much  insistence 
of  the  artist’s  own  individuality;  i.e.,  it  is  not 
so  much  nature  as  Mr.  Little’s  View  of  nature. 
This  does  not  make  it  less  interesting,  but  it  is 
slightly  one-sided.  The  perfect  balance  between 
truth  to  nature  and  the  expression  of  personal 
feeling  is  seldom  attained  in  landscape-painting. 
We  find  it  here  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Eyre  Walker 
more  perhaps  than  in  those  of  any  other  ex- 
hibitor  of  the  present  year.  His  “  On  the  Wye  ” 
(43)  is  a  perfectly  recognisable  scene,  it  is  realistic 
so  far;  but  if  one  wants  to  recognise  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  realism  with  poetic  impression 
and  realism  without  that  element,  compare  it 
with  the  Bettws-y-Coed  picture  near  it  (No.  41), 
and  the  contrast  is  instructive.  The  latter  is 
an  admirably  executed  drawing ;  but  it  is  all 
finish  of  execution  et  prcderea  nihil.  “The 
Talley  ot  the  Wye  ”  (155),  another  of  Mr.  Eyre 
Walker’s  landscapes,  is  still  finer ;  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  room ;  and  another  remarkable 
work  by  the  same  artist  is  “  Aysgarth  Force  in 
flood,  at  Night  ”  (146) — remarkable  especially 
in  this,  that  the  artist,  in  portraying  a  night 
effect,  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  put  in 
any  more  detail  than  could  really  be  seen  at 
night ;  it  gives  an  actual  effect  of  a  roaring  tor¬ 
rent  just  perceptible  in  the  darkness.  Usually 
all  so-called  moonlight  or  night  effects  in  land¬ 
scape  are  spoiled  by  inserting  more  detail  and 
colour  than  could  really  be  seen  under  the 
circumstances.  Mi-.  Colin  B.  Phillip’s  two 
J?’  Frosty  Day  after  Storm,  Barmouth” 
|lo.)  and  After  Sundown  on  a  June  Evenino-, 
nearAnsaig”  (158),  are  each  a  study,  as  the 
Mies  imply,  of  a  special  effect  of  light  and  atmo- 
ere' an<*  both  are  fine  and  interesting  works, 
wougli  not  equal  to  the  best  their  author  has 
Nuced.  Of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby’s  contribu- 
w,  all  good,  “The  River  Ro'thay  ”  (148) 
®av  be  specially  mentioned  for  its  fine  and 
f  ,ve  imposition.  Among  others  not  to  be 
gd  over  are  Sir  E.  Waterlow’s  fine  broad 
Jintingot  The  River  Coquet  at  Warkworth  ” 
f  w  G°odwm’s  “The  Last  Act  and  Fall 
imZ??’  Pompeii,  a.d.  79”  (29),  the  most 
,J^rt?nt  of  ''is  works  this  year,  a  scene  in  the 
a  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius— a  little 
SJfk -  f?'  Martin  over  again  4  Mr.  R.  W. 

right  scene  in  a  Scottish  fishing-port — 
..jojeand  Rest”  (129);  Miss  Martineau’s 
anelT?  Path  in  the  Highlands”  (164), 

Jr  Turn  r?1  »I6Ce  landscape  composition  ; 

fiv8  little  eveninP  scene,  “  The  Last 
ft  1  (  66J ;  iCss  Rose  Barton’s  “  Under 
HperiiJiv!"  '°  the  Church  ”  (198),  a  curious 
altsrpfl  ’m  which  the  church  is  onlv  seen 
n*,mIhe  pond  ;  Mr-  Eyre  Walker’s 
hWe  b  t  of  composition,  “  On  the 
C  ’  (2L5)  :  and  Mr.  Herbert 

•  “ws  Tbe  p,cnic  (42)j  a  Httle  picture 
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made  out  of  a  sloping  horizon  of  green  bill  and 
a  sky  above  it. 

Architectural  subjects  are  tolerably  numerous ; 
among  these,  as  usual,  Mr.  Reginald  Barratt  is 
pre-eminent ;  of  his  various  works  perhaps 
the  very  best  is  the  “  Mill,  Volendam  ”  (98), 
but  we  much  admire  also  “  The  Great  Church, 
Dordrecht”  (130),  with  its  brick  architecture 
bright  in  the  sunshine.  Mr.  Goodwin  gives  a 
fine  view  of  the  theatre  ruins  at  Taormina  (256), 
in  which  we  notice  how  well  the  texture  of  the 
architecture  is  conveyed  without  any  hardness 
or  undue  emphasis  of  detail.  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall  has  contrived  to  make  a  fine  drawing 
out  of  “  The  Tower  Bridge  ”  (37),  seen  from  one 
of  the  roads  leading  up  to  it,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  made  passable  in  a  picture — viz., 
Ly  giving  the  mass  only  and  leaving  the  details 
in  the  obscurity  of  shadow  ;  he  has  even  omitted 
(and  wisely)  the  absurd  effect  of  the  suspension 
chains  ramping  over  the  top  of  the  approach 
gateway,  as  if  supported  by  it ;  this  would  have 
formed  the  foreground  object  of  bis  picture,  and 
would  have  effectually  spoiled  it.  He  has  a  very- 
good  little  picture,  too,  of  “  Notre  Dame,  Paris  ” 
(117),  from  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  has 
often  been  painted.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hodson’s  “  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  ”  (190)  is  a  correct  and 
carefully  studied  architectural  drawing,  but 
hardly  a  picture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Among  architectural  subjects  may  be  classed 
Mr.  H.  Alexander’s  drawing  of  “  The  Horses  of 
St.  Marks  ”  (238),  perhaps  the  best  study  ot 
those  famous  quadrupeds  that  we  remember  to 
have  seen. 

Had  we  space  to  mention  all  the  works  that 
interested  and  pleased  us,  the  list  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  longer.  There  is  no  annual 
exhibition  in  London  where  the  numerical  pro 
portion  of  really  interesting  works  is  so  high. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  illustrations  are  very  largely 
occupied  with  decorative  work.  In  an  article  by 
Mr.  Rix  on  “  Modern  Decorative  Wares  ”  the 
author  admits  that  all  has  not  been  done  that 
might  be  done  with  decorative  ware  in  modern 
times ;  and  he  thinks,  perhaps  rightly,  that 
this  failure  is  in  part  because  too  little 
importance  is  now  attached  to  its  true  position 
as  a  decorative  accessory.  “  The  utmost  care 
and  thought  are  lavished  on  the  architectural 
details  of  the  home — the  metal  fittings,  hangings, 
and  wall  treatments ;  but  the  pottery,  which 
should  give  an  accent  of  colour  harmonising 
with  the  design  and  general  effect  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  is  often  left  haphazard  to  the 
untutored  selection  of  some  wholesale  furnisher.” 
A  coloured  print  of  some  vases  produced  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  show's  some  fine  work  as  mere 
colour,  or  with  a  decorative  surface  design 
which  is  only  just  hinted  at ;  and  this  kind  of 
work  represents  no  doubt  one  of  the  functions  of 
ware  of  this  kind — to  supply  a  note  of  rich 
colour  in  a  room.  Some  of  the  engraved 
illustrations  have  the  effect — in  black  and  white 
at  all  events — of  being  too  strongly  marked  and 
prononce  in  character.  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone’s 
two  plaques  in  the  style  of  Della  Robbia  are 
good  in  their  way,  but  it  is  rather  archasological 
art.  An  article  on  “  The  Liverpool  School  of 
Art  ”  shows  in  its  illustrations  some  clever 
examples  of  decorative  design.  Mr.  D.  Croal 
Thomson  writes  a  jubilation  on  the  recent 
Whistler  Exhibition,  in  respect  of  which  he  says 
(and  evidently  finds)  that  “it  is  not  easy  to 
write  in  temperate  language  about  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  great  artist  amongst  the  immortals 
by  the  majority  of  the  artistic  community.” 
If  Mr.  Thomson  lives  twenty  years  he  will  find 
that  he  was  too  previous  in  supposing  that 
what  art-critics  now  say  about  Whistler  is  the 
last  word.  Mr.  Thomson  is  exultant  over  the 
unanimity  of  the  daily  press ;  and  certainly 
when  art-critics  of  the  daily  press  of  this  country 
do  agree  their  unanimity  is  wonderful :  but 
then  what  is  it  worth  ?  It  merely  arises  from 
the  fact  that  what  is  called  art-criticism  is  now 
the  work  of  a  clique  who  all  take  the  same 
impulse  at  the  same  moment.  We  declined  to 
join  in  the  general  cry,  and  our  impression 
from  conversation  With  those  who  do  not 
perhaps  call  themselves  art-critics,  but  who 
represent  the  general  opinion  of  thoughtful 
people,  is  that  our  own  view  is  after  all  the 
prevalent  one,  only  few  of  those  who  hold  it 
write  about  art.  In  the  first  article  in  the 
number  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  discusses  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  a  “  Philip  IV.  ” 
by  Velasquez  which  has  been  lately  purchased 
tor  the  Fine  Art  Museum  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and 


over  which  doubts  have  been  raised  by  some 
experts  in  the  work  of  Velasquez.  The  faith 
of  the  Boston  owners  of  the  picture  is  not 
however,  shaken,  and  Mr.  Phillips  confirms 
them  in  it  as  far  as  he  can  judge  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  supplied,  one  of  which  is  reproduced. 

In  the  Burlington  Magazine  Mr.  F.  Lathrop 
treats  of  the  same  subject,  and  sums  up  decisively 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  picture. 
In  the  same  number  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann 
writes  a  short  and  forcible  article  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  establishing  in  this  country  a  Ministry 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  an  idea  with  which  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  are  entirely  in  agreement. 
Mr.  Starkie  Gardner  contributes  an  article  on 

Charles  II.  Silver  at  Wei  beck  ”  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  most  beautiful  work 
it  appears  to  be,  from  the  photographed  illustra¬ 
tions.  An  interesting  point  is  that  a  good  many 
of  these  are  not  solid  chased  silver,  but  a  silver 
embossing  on  a  vase  or  other  object  made  of 
cheaper  material.  It  is  suggested  that  one 
reason  for  this  method  was  not  mere  economy 
at  the  moment,  but  the  fact  that  such  works  ot 
art  in  thin  silver  were  safer,  as  affording  less 
food  for  the  melting-pot  when  the  court  coffers 
ran  low.  Mr.  Clouston,  in  his  sixth  article  on 
“  Minor  English  Furniture  Makers  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century,”  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Robert  and  Richard  Gillow,  the  founders  of 
the  firm  of  Gillows,  with  some  illustrations  of 
their  original  work,  and  fac-similes  of  a  couple 
of  the  crude  rough  pen  sketches  in  which  the 
designs  were  made  out. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  contains 
an  article  on  and  illustrations  of  a  new  building 
in  (or,  as  the  Americans  say,  “  on  ”)  Broadway, 
New  York,  which  is  really  worth  attention. 
This  is  the  National  Park  Bank,  of  which  Mr. 
Donn  Barber  is  the  architect,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  designs  for  a  bank 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  had  been  a  question 
with  the  owners  whether  to  find  new  quarters 
in  a  portion  of  one  of  the  “  skyscraper  ”  blocks 
of  offices,  or  to  build  their  own  premises  as  a 
separate  structure.  They  decided  on  the 
latter,  but  then  it  was  necessary  that  the 
facade  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  be 
crushed  and  over-powered  by  the  adjoining 
“skyscraper.”  The  architect  has  solved  the 
problem  by  treating  the  main  portion  of  the  front 
as  a  single  great  rusticated  arch  and  window 
between  rusticated  pavilions,  crowned  by  a 
powerful  cornice  ;  the  whole  forming  the  height 
of  three  stories  of  the  adjoining  building.  Above 
the  cornice  is  an  attic  treated  in  a  lighter  and 
more  graceful  style.  The  interior  of  the  bank 
is  of  course  unusually  lofty  (it  is  roofed  by  a 
dome  which  does  not  come  into  the  exterior 
composition),  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that, 
and  the  exterior  treatment  gives  exactly  the 
right  architectural  expression  of  a  bank.  The 
other  facade  to  Fulton-street  is  equally  well 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  less  lofty 
proportion.  It  is  a  building  on  which  we  can 
sincerely  congratulate  its  architect,  who  has 
succeeded  in  showing  how  a  bank  may  be  made 
bank-like  without  that  employment  of  a  large 
Order  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  kind  of 
shibboleth  of  bank  architecture. 

The  Berliner  Architekturwelt  devotes  a  photo¬ 
graphic  view  and  two  plans  to  theKaiser  Friedrich 
Museum  at  Berlin,  by  Herr  Ihne,  a  building 
which  might  well  have  claimed  larger  and  more 
numerous  illustrations,  for  it  is  obviously  a 
very  fine  work.  It  stands  on  a  nearly  triangular 
plot,  the  acute  angle  of  which  is  rounded  off  into 
a  large  sweeping  curve  of  columns  with  an 
arcade  between,  and  a  dome  behind,  over  the 
grand  staircase,  which  is  placed  in  this  part 
of  the  plan.  The  axial  line  of  the  plan  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  to  another  circular  staircase 
hall  which  forms  the  central  feature  of  the 
front  on  what  may  be  called  approximately 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  but  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  this  front  we  have  no  illustration. 
The  plan  is  very  finely  arranged,  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  sense,  and  the  exterior  represents 
dignified  and  scholastic  classic  work.  The 
various  illustrations  of  new  street  fronts  in 
Berlin  present  nothing  calling  for  any  special 
remark.  A  curious  coloured  plate  of  a  decora¬ 
tive  panel  by  Herr  H.  Dahmen  is  given,  which 
consists  of  an  illustration  in  colour  of  a  rainy 
street  under  an  avenue  of  trees  in  twilight, 
with  lighted  tramcars  reflected  in  the  wet  road  ; 
a  somewhat  easy  way  of  producing  an  effect. 
From  two  other  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  it  seems  that  Herr  Dahmen’s  aim  is  to 
produce  decorative  pictures  out  of  ordinary 
street  and  house  groupings  undei‘  special 
conditions  of  weather. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  15,  1905. 


T11  Technics,  Mr.  John  B.  C.  Kershaw  com¬ 
mences  a  series  of  articles  which  it  is  intended 
shall  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  relating  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  steam  generation. 
The  writer  very  judiciously  qualifies  an 
announcement  to  this  effect  by  the  phrase 
“  so  far  as  limits  of  space  permit,”  The  present 
instalment  is  devoted  to  “  The  Raw  Materials, 
and  deals  briefly  with  the  calorific  value  ot 
different  forms  of  fuel,  the  quality  of  water 
for  boiler  feed  purposes,  and  the  importance 
of  air  as  a  factor  in  the  steam-raising  process. 

In  discussing  feed  water,  the  writer  wisely 
recommends  the  separation  of  impurities 
outside  the  boiler,  deprecating  the  use  ol  patent 
compositions  and  other  chemical  reagents 
in  a  way  which,  we  may  point  out,  practically 
involve  the  utilisation  of  the  boiler  as  an  im¬ 
perfect  form  of  water-softening  apparatus. 

"  Armoured  Concrete  ”  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
contribution  by  Lieutenant  Harry  J.  Jones 
( A.  R.  C.  Sc .  Lond. ).  This  is  merely  an  intro¬ 
ductory  article  calling  attention  in  genera 
terms  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  new 
material,  which,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
should  be  designated  “  concrete-steel.  Being 
a  compound  material,  it  ought  not  to  be 
described  as  if  it  were  a  simple  material 
armoured  by  another  simple  material,  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  electricity 
will  find  interesting  matter  in  the  articles 
“  On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  a  Vacuum, „ 
by  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming;  ‘Boosters, 
Part  III.,  by  Mr.  H.  Broughton ;  The  Electro- 
Magnetic  Theory.”  Part  VII.,  by  Mr  E.  Edser; 
and  “Electricity  from  Towns’  Refuse,  con¬ 
cluded,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Adams.  As  part  ot  a 
serial  on  “The  Elements  of  Chemical  Engin¬ 
eering,”  Dr.  Grossmann  contributes  an  article 
with  the  sub-title  “  The  Mortar  and  its  Technical 
Equivalents.”  The  writer  seems  to  be  taking 
a  very  broad  interpretation  of  the  expression 
“  chemical  engineering,”  for  he  discusses  in 
the  current  issue  such  machines  as  stone  breakers, 
ore  crushers,  disintegrators,  grinding  mills,  and 
mixing  machines.  Steam  boilers,  gas  and  oil 
engines,  cement  kilns,  and  concrete  mixers 
also  involve  chemical  reactions,  but  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  have  these  and  other 
appliances  included  in  the  present  series, 
especially  as  the  writer  seems  now  to  have 
dropped  into  a  style  that  is  purely  descriptive, 
and  consequently  does  not  make  any  demands 
on  the  technical  knowledge  of  a  chemical  expert. 

The  World's  Work  contains  a  short  account 
of  “The  New  Transporter  Bridge,”  a  type  of 
structure  of  which  several  notable  examples 
have  been  built  on  the  Continent  by  M.  Arnodm. 
The  first  bridge  of  this  kind  to  be  erected  in 
Great  Britain  is  one  across  the  Mersey  between 
Runcorn  and  Widnes,  described  in  our  issue 
of  October  31,  1903,  the  second  is  being  built 
across  the  River  Usk  at  Newport,  Mon.  I  he 
article  is  illustrated  by  photographic  views 
giving  an  excellent  idea  of  the  ingenious  principle 
adopted  in  structures  of  the  class  described. 
A  first  article  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Hobson  on  ‘  Machine 
Tool  Progress  in  Great  Britain  deserves 
reading,  if  only  for  the  refreshing  account  it 
gives  of  the  efforts  made,  during  recent  years 
by  British  tool-makers.  During  the  great 
engineering  strike  large  quantities  ot  the 
American  and  German  tools  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  the  notion  became 
prevalent  that  we  were  hopelessly  behind  the 
times  in  the  design  of  machine  tools.  But,  as 
the  writer  shows,  foreign-made  products  were 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Then,  when  the 
result  of  the  strike  was  that  British  engineers 
were  freed  in  some  measure  from  the  restrictions 
formerly  imposed  by  trade  unions,  our  own 
makers  began  to  introduce  labour-saving  tools, 
embodying  the  best  features  of  foreign  types 
but  avoiding  their  manifest  deficiencies. 
Another  Article,  entitled  “  The  World  s  Longest 
Tunnel,”  gives  an  outline  account  ot  the 
methods  followed  and  of  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  boring  the  Simplon  tunnel-a 
gigantic  task  now  successfully  completed. 
Among  several  illustrations,  two  are  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  the  first  showing  the  details  of 
the  granite  arching  for  the  tunnel,  and  the 
second  representing  the  manner  in  which 
massive  timbers  and  rolled-steel  sections  were 
buckled  under  pressure  oh  the  rock.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  concrete  was  afterwards 
used  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  steel  members 
with  most  successful  results.  c  , 

In  the  Century  is  an  article  on  The  Chateau  x 
of  the  Loire,”  by  Mr.  White, ng,  the  author  of 
“  No.  5,  John-.street  ”  and  The  Yellow  \  an. 
an  odd  literary  source  for  an  article  on  old 


Chateaux;  and  the  article,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  literary  and  historical  rather  than 
archaeological ;  the  illustrations  of  Luynes, 
Chenonceaux,  and  Chinon,  are  admirable,  but 
then  they  are  not  the  author’s,  but  are  by 
MM.  Jules  Guerin  and  Andre  Castaigne. 

An  article  in  Macmillan  on  “  Ruskin  at 
Hawarden,”  by  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  is  amusing 


navvciiueu,  — - ,  .  ,  ,  •. 

from  the  simplicity  with  wluch  the  writer 
concludes  that  all  Ruskin’s  sentimental  or 


We  confess  it  appears  to  us  that  one  must  take 
them  all  together,  as  Pagan  or  Christian; 
but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  ever  he 
any  certainty  on  the  subject. 


conciuueB  ^  -  — — 

sometimes  querulous  letters  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hawarden,  and  his  outre  and  absurd  opinions 
on  everything,  are  to  be  matters  of  serious 
interest  to  the  reader ;  and  all  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  reasonable  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out  Ruskin,  if  indeed  some  of  them  have  not 
found  him  out  long  ago.  Among  other  things 
the  writer  impresses  on  us  how  greatly  Ruskin 
was  devoted  to  music,  and  the  beautiful  things 
he  said  about  it.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  Ruskin 
not  only  did  not  know  good  music  from  bad, 
but  that  on  a  particular  occasion  at  Sir  Charles 
Halle’s  he  preferred  the  bad  to  the  good.  All 
this  belief  in  Ruskin’s  unerring  judgments 
about  Art  and  Life  is  mere  childish  senti¬ 
mentality.  u 

Harper  contains  a  short  article  on  What 
Herculaneum  Offers  to  Archaeology,”  by  Dr 
Waldstein,  who  has  perhaps  the  best  right  ol 
any  Englishman  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Waldstein  sums  up  hopefully  as  to  the 
irospect  of  the  arrangements  for  the  excavation 
,eing  soon  made,  and  we  hope  lie  has  not 
formed  too  high  expectations  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  which  waits  to  be  revealed  there  ; 
nor  do  we  think  so.  At  all  events,  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  world  ought  never  to  rest  till  it  does 
know  all  that  can  be  known.  In  the  same  issue 
is  a  short  scientific  account  of  the  N-rays  by 
Professor  Duncan,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 

In  ^  Scribner,  under  “  The  Field  of  Art, 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  writes  also  on  Herculaneum, 
with  equal  enthusiasm  but  admitting  just  a  hint 
of  possible  disappointment.  He  gives  a  plan 
(but  without  a  scale)  of  the  one  large  villa 
which  has  been  partially  ransacked,  and  ot 
which  the  walls  and  columns  have  been  approxi¬ 
mately  planned  from  measurements  taken  with 
difficulty  in  tunnels.  If  there  are  many  more 
houses  like  this,  however,  great  things  are  to  be 
expected.  .  ,  , 

The  Revue  Generate  contains  an  article  by 
M  H.  Mainde  which  may  interest  many  English 
readers ;  it  is  entitled  “  A  Travers  le  Vieil 
Oxford,”  and  gives  a  French  visitor’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  University  buildings  of  Oxford. 
The  High-street  seems  to  have  impressed  lnm 
as  much  as  it  impressed  the  German  art-critic 
Dr.  Waagen,  who  said  that  it  had  not,  as  a 
street,  its  equal  in  the  whole  world.  M.  Mainde 
says,  on  describing  his  first  turning  into  it : 


“  A  cette  vue  on  6prouve  un  peu  la  sensation  qui 
4meut  l’Sme  du  touriste,  lorsqu’apres  avoir  parcouru  une 
gorge  profonde  et  resserr<5e,  il  arrive  tout  k  coup  clevant  un 
gigantesque  panorama  de  montagnes,  aux  contours  et 
aux  perspectives  grandiosas  !  .  ,  .. 

La  Hi<lh  Street  est  la  rue  la  plus  maiestueusement,  belle 
qu'on  puisse  voir  dans  le  Royaume-Uni.  Certain  quar¬ 
ter  d'Edimbourg  Stonnera  peut-gtre  par  la  noblesse 
seigneuriale  de  ses  constructions ;  Chester  avec  ses 
magasins  et  ses  maisons  bourgeoises  k  1  aspect  medieval, 
presenters  des  applications  plus  variges  et  plus  elegantes 
d'un  jngme  type  d’ architecture,  mais  nulle  part  aillcurs, 
on  n’admirera  une  plus  grande  abondance  de  styles, 
dgployge  avec  autant  de  luxe  et  d’aisance.” 


He  spoils  the  famous  Latin  motto  of  the 
University,  “  Dominus  Illuminatio  Mea,”  by 
inserting  a  comma  after  “  Dominus,”  which  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  somewhat  modifies 
the  sense.  But  the  article  is  written  in  a 
picturesque  style  and  with  much  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  Oxford  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  With  modern 
buildings  the  writer  does  not  deal. 

In  the  Antiquary  Mr.  Larkby  concludes  his 
article  “  Notes  on  Prehistoric  Man  in  West 
Kent,”  with  further  illustrations  of  flints  which 
he  thinks  have  been  artificially  worked,  but 
which  (as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  drawings) 
we  should  think  very  doubtful,  except  perhaps 
Fig.  8.  Under  the  title  “  Sacred  Rites  in  a 
Shetland  Isle,”  Miss  Jessie  Saxby  contributes 
a  very  interesting  article  on  remains  of  places 
of  worship  in  the  Island  of  Unst.  The^Rev. 
J.  B.  McGovern  continues  his  article  on  “  The 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,”  containing  a 
summary  of  different  opinions  and  arguments 
in  regard  to  their  origin,  and  urges  that  “  if 
the  adherents  to  the  Cliristian  theory  would 
recognise  a  possible  Pagan  type,  the  advocates 
of  this  latter  would  concede  the  undoubted 
Christian  source  of  several,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  stud  the-uplands  and  lowlands  of  Ireland  ” 


UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  IN  ELECTRICAL  . 
ENGINEERING. 

The  “James  Forrest”  lecture  by  Colonel  V 
Crompton  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  \ 
on  Monday  night  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  a  crowded  meeting.  , 
Although  hardly  any  of  the  problems  discussed  » 
by  the  lecturer  were  novel  to  the  electrician,  , 
yet  the  clear  resume  he  made  of  the  partial  . 
solutions  that  have  been  attained  and  of  the  , 
many  difficulties  that  have  still  to  be  overcome  I 
was  very  suggestive.  He  regarded  the  problems  . 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  engineer  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  L 
of  the  scientist,  and  although  this  possibly  L 
makes  his  lecture  less  interesting,  it  makes  . 
it  more  immediately  useful.  He  began  by 
discussing  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  . 
arisen  in  connexion  with  the  effects  produced  L 
by  lightning  discharges  in  underground  electric  £ 
mains.  Some  electricians  were  sceptical  about 
these  effects,  but  he  had  seen  cables  which  had 
broken  down  because  they  were  perforated  I 
with  minute  holes,  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  I 
due  to  sparks  caused  by  impulsive  rushes  ot 
electricity,  induced  in  the  mains  during  thunder-  I 
storms.  Overhead  wires  can  be  protected  I 
efficiently  by  modern  lightning  arresters,  but  f 
the  present  methods  of  protecting  underground  f 
mains  are  inadequate,  and  this  problem  will 
have  to  be  solved  immediately.  In  our  opinion,  . 
however,  it  presents  no  particular  difficulty  r 
to  the  electrician.  Companies  transmitting  ft 
power  by  high  tension  mains  partly  overhead 
and  partly  underground  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  the  difficulties  arising  tom 
impulsive  rushes  during  thunderstorms  have 
been  met  by  spark  dischargers,  or  coherer 
arresters  of  the  Thury  type.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible  to  make  any  system  of  underground  mm 
almost  absolutely  safe  from  lightning  disohargM 
by  means  of  suitably-designed  electrical  safety 
valves.”  The  reel  problem  is  to  find  ont  tie 
number  of  “  safety  valves”  to  be  provided.  , 

In  connexion  with  wireless  telegraphy. 
Colonel  Crompton  pointed  out  how  enormously 
the  present  methods  of  transmitting  signal* 
could  be  improved  if  a  continuous  . hseharga 
could  be  invented.  It  was  found  ‘n  Ptart'cM 
work  on  board  ship  that  the  noise  mad  by 
the  sparks  between  the  terminals  of  the  In™ 
mitter  was  very  objectionable.  Dr.  Fj  . 
had  very  recently  overcome  this  difflcnl  yJJ 
letting  L  sparks  taly  » «-£■ ’J9 
gas  under  pressure.  TmIV  lle  did  not 
the  etlienc  transmission  of  power  “  h 
regard  as  feasible.  It  they  sk»»>d  e'  J  J 
realised,  the  conditions  of  our  life  would  «j 
revolutionised.  .1  ,,astincs 

The  difficulties  in  ok  ““LfLre mee- 
tree  from  blow-holes  and  poroe'y  ’  ' 
tioned  It  is  found  that  a  -  1-  , 

sUlcon  makes  the  metal  much  “£3! 
so  that  the  castings  obtained  l  |  v.,,;,,is 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  low  «  J  \  ,bt 
and  eddy  currents  /""'lot  « 
methods  of  testing  f?'  Km,,]*  for  eddy 
extremely  difficult,  ami  *b  tlJ  hsve  not  yrt 
current  losses  ln  hoT  manufacturer! 

been  found,  we  fail  to  see  uv 
arrive  at  this  conclusion.  method  of 

Colonel  Crompton  stated  ly 

winding  dynamo  coils  by  strip 

means  of  cotton,  silk  1  mL  wj|)ihng 
was  gradually  Wng  ab^do  • 
of  the  field  coils  of  dynan 
merely  of  copper  strip  g^rous  m»teri*“ 
insulated  wi*  »  > TUig  eopjj 
He  was  strongly  in  fav°  i(]erablc  economy 

strip  for  winding  coils.  0  ’  (his  and 

of  space  could  be  atta s0  that  the  heat 
the  coils  could  be  cons i  ^  experjmenta 

was  rapidly  radiated  away.  Commj„ee  by 

carried  out  for  the  juratory  proved  M 
the  National  to**  a  00,1  A 

the  maximum  teml*r a  '  4()°  f.  in  excess,0' 
ordinarily  wound  wa-.  determined  m  1  , 
the  mean  temperature  resistance  of 

ordinary  way  by  measunng  th 
the  coil. 

not  only  to  radiate  the  «p.N “ 

also  to  use  instating  temperatures- 
withstanding  very  high  |00ni  »»> 

materials,  lie  of  "h'th  M 

showed  a  coil  the  in!” 
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subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature 
without  appreciable  deterioration. 

fe  did  not  quite  follow  the  lecturer’s  remarks 
about  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  run 
machines  at  high  temperatures.  Are  we  to  under¬ 
hand  that  an  ordinary  ten-kilowatt  dynamo, 
{or  instance,  if  suitably  constructed  with  heat- 
L istintr  insulating  material,  could  be  run  as  a 
fifteen  ■'kilowatt  machine,  the  gain  being  a 
much  cheaper  machine  and  the  loss  a  diminished 
efficiency  ?  Although  Colonel  Crompton  adopts 
riews  which  are  widely  prevalent,  yet  many 
of  the  foremost  electricians  regard  this  desire 
«n  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  run  their 
machines  at  temperatures  above  that  of  boiling 
rater  with  considerable  misgiving..  Our  own 
practical  experience  of  heat  “  resisting  ”  in¬ 
sulating  materials  has  been  disappointing.  A 
stationary  apparatus,  like  a  transformer,  can 
often  stand  overheating  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
the  insulation  gets  brittle  and  a  slight  shock 
or  an  attempt  to  move  it  leads  to  disaster. 

Colonel  Crompton  is  firmly  convinced  that 
electric  traction  can  supersede  steam.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  the  competition  of 
electrical  engineers  will  spur  the  engine  builders 
w  greater  exertions  and  that  steam  locomotives 
capable  of  hauling  a  train  at  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  will  soon  be  designed.  He  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  American  electricians 
are  of  opinion  that  goods  traffic  cannot  yet 
be  handled  economically  by  electricity. 

For  part  of  the  time  of  the  lecture  the  room 
ms  illuminated  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury 
vapour  lamp.  Although  the  light  produced 
bv  this  lamp  is  an  ideal  light  for  reading  or 
raking  by,  yet,  as  it  contains  no  red  rays  at 
I  all,  it  is  very  objectionable,  as  it  makes  every¬ 
one  look  deadly  pale.  The  room  was  also 
illuminated  with  two  “  flame  ”  arc  lamps 
giving  a  light  rich  in  orange  rays.  This  light 
vras  very  trying  to  the  eye  and,  as  the  lecturer 
stated,  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  indoor 
purposes,  although  most  useful  for  street 
I  illumination.  Colonel  Crompton  mentioned 
with  approbation  the  osmium  lamp  of  Auer  von 
Welsbach  and  the  tantallum  lamp,  but  these 
lamps  are  not  yet  on  the  market.  Nernst 
lamps  of  high  candle-power  were  shown.  In 
conclusion,  the  rapid  development  of  power 
distribution  schemes  in  this  country  was  wel¬ 
comed.  There  would  soon  be  no  necessity  for 
workmen  to  congregate  in  towns  so  as  to  be 
near  the  factory.  Each  would  be  able  to  work 
in  his  own  country  cottage,  and  the  improved 
physical  environment  would  lead  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
washeld  on  Friday,  last  week,  at  No.  18,  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 
President,  in  the  chair,  when  the  Committee’s 
proposal  to  substitute  “  Council  ”  for  “  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Constitution 
or  by-laws  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held, 
when  Mr.  A.  H.  Rayment,  Cricklewood,  was 
fleeted  a  member,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield, 
•AHA.,  was  elected  by  acclamation.  The 
President  said  they  would  all  be  glad  to  welcome 
Mr.  Blomfield  among  them.  Mr.  Blomfield 
was  an  authority  on  education,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  was  quite  sure  he  would  help  the 
Association. 


Building  Fund. 

The  President  also  announced  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  C.  B.  Bone,  E.  A.  Whitwell,  and 
®  A,  Nash.  He  also  announced  the  foHowing 
additional  donations  to  the  Building  Fund  : — 


(further  C.  Rene  Harrison  . .  1  1 

onata)  ..55  Lesiie  T.  Moore  ..11 
S.tail“us  Sundry  small 

c*1  donation)  5  5  donations  ..  ..11 

Hamp 

trarther  donation)  3  3 

The  President  stated  that  3,000/.  is  still 
mqmred,  less  1,000/.  kindly  promised  by  a 
LT8 ,  or>  an(l  hoped  the  money  would 
"“S  be  obtained. 

Jk  Ambler,  Hon.  Sec.,  proposed  a 
II  .  Thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  for 
wmg  a  party  of  members  to  visit  the  Shipping 
£?’  ^pur-street.  on  Saturday,  March  25, 
visit  IT  'T'anner  for  allowing  members  to 
*  ne'7  Government  offices,  Parliament- 
a  1  same  date.  This  having  been 
j;.n  °’ . aTS0  announced  that  the  annual 
'■mner  would  be  held  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant 
'  -  May  18,  at  7  for  7.30. 


Officers  for  Next  Session. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
W.  D.  Caroe  for  presenting  to  the  Association 
seventy-three  lantern  slides, 

The  President  called  upon  the  scrutineers  for 
their  report  on  the  election  of  officers  for  session 
1905-06. 

The  report  having  been  handed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  announced  that  479  voting  papers 
had  been  received,  of  which  23  had  been  rejected 
as  invalid.  The  result  of  the  voting  was  as 
foHows  : — 

President,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  John  Murray,  317  votes,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  303  votes. 

Committee :  Messrs.  R.  S.  Balfour,  361  ; 
E.  Needham  Wilson,  358 ;  A.  Hart,  356 ; 
Arnold  Mitchell,  311  ;  J.  S.  Gibson,  296 ;  W.  A. 
Pite,  282 ;  J.  McLaren  Ross,  277 ;  E.  A.  Rickards, 
266 ;  J.  B.  Fulton,  264 ;  and  Maurice  E.  Webb, 
212. 

Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  Hooper ;  Hon. 
Librarian,  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Pettit. 

Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  H.  Tanner,  jun., 
and  A.  Mary  on  Watson. 

Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jamieson  ;  Hon. 
Assistant  Librarians,  Messrs.  E.  Gunn  and  C.  M. 
Crickmer. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  scrutineers,  i.e., 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Denington,  M.  (S.  Hack,  W.  I. 
Travers,  and  T.  W.  Watkihs,  for  their  services 
in  counting  the  voting- papers,  etc. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  pleasing  but 
sad  duty  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  members  of  Committee  who  had  not  been 
elected,  but  who  served  on  the  last  Committee. 
He  would  couple  with  that  the  names  of  Mr. 
Driver,  Secretary,  and  his  staff  for  their  excellent 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the  School  of 
Design  Visitors,  who  had  been  unremitting  in 
their  attention  during  the  session,  and  to  whom 
the  Association  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  criticisms  and  help  ;  and  the  Press  for  their 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
The  Buildings  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher  then  delivered  a 
lecture,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern 
views,  on  “  The  Buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair  at 
St.  Louis,  1904.”  He  said  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — 

The  “  World’s  Fair  ”  held  at  St.  Louis  last 
year  commemorated  the  centenary  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  the 
United  States  Government  from  France. 

This  territory  contained  over  1,000,000 
square  miles,  and  forms  the  central  portion  ot 
the  present  United  States. 

The  Mississippi  River  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  between  the  Louisiana  Territory 
and  the  United  States,  and  was  the  great  high¬ 
way  upon  which  the  extensive  lumber  trade  of 
the  Americans  was  carried  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  1800  this  port  had  been  secretly  retroceded 
from  Spain  to  France,  and  two  years  later, 
when  the  fact  was  announced,  great  alarm  was 
caused  in  the  States  on  account  of  the  strained 
relations  with  France.  Moreover,  Spanish 
officials  still  lingered  at  the  port,  and  were  a 
great  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  Americans. 

In  1803,  Jefferson,  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  sent  Commissioners  to  Napoleon 
the  Great  to  see  if  terms  could  be  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  the  city  and  Island  of  New 
Orleans.  Napoleon,  apparently  being  in  great 
need  of  money  to  carry  out  his  expansive  ideas 
in  Europe,  conceived  the  idea  of  bartering 
the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  for  much- 
needed  gold.  The  business  capabilities  of  the 
Httle  Corsican  proved  quite  equal  to  dealing 
with  the  astute  Yankee,  and,  after  various  nego¬ 
tiations,  lie  succeeded  in  squeezing  fifteen 
million  dollar’s  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American 
citizens. 

This,  the  greatest  deal  in  real  estate  ever 
negotiated,  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the 
original  States,  which,  as  defined  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  1783,  contained  less  than  one-third 
of  the  present  area  of  this  great  Republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  there  were  many 
who  opposed  it,  hut  the  wisdom  of  the  venture 
has  been  more  than  justified  since  by  reason  of 
its  great  mineral  wealth  and  agricultural 
resources. 

The  Site. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  Exhibition  included  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Forest  Park ;  and  some  idea  of  its  character 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  view  on  the  screen, 


which  represents  the  same  partially  cleared  in 
readiness  for  the  preliminary  engineering  works. 
After  the  plans  had  been  considerably  advanced" 
it  was  found  that  more  land  was  necessary 
and  the  Exhibition  authorities  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  Washington  University  (then  in  course 
of  erection),  together  with  the  grounds  containing 
110  acres  belonging  thereto. 

The  General  Plan. 

A  piece  of  land  known  as  the  “  Catlin  Tract  ” 
was  added  at  a  later  date,  for  the  owners, 
knowing  that  it  was  indispensable,  set  a  stiff 
price  upon  its  sale,  which  the  Exhibition  authori¬ 
ties  had  to  submit  to.  During  the  Exhibition 
this  portion  was  known  as  the  “  Pike,”  and 
the  Amusements  concessions  were  situated 
thereon. 

The  total  area  occupied  by  the  exhibition 
was  over  1,240  acres,  being  greater  than  the 
combined  areas  of  the  Chicago)' the  Buffalo,  and 
the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  area  was  roofed  in. 

The  main  scheme  of  the  plan  somewhat 
resembled  an  open  fan,  and  was  originated  by  a 
Committee  of  some  seventeen  architects  who 
were  partners  in  nine  prominent  American 
firms.  The  plan  proved  to  be  scarcely  com¬ 
prehensive  enough,  as  the  Exhibition  assumed 
much  greater  proportions  than  were  anticipated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  instructions  to  the 
Commission  were  inadequate.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Exhibition  was  to  some  extent 
marred  by  the  fact  that  there  were  really 
several  separate  schemes  for  the  buildings. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  some 
scheme  had  been  devised  which  would  have 
admitted  of  expansion.  This  would  have 
prevented  some  irritation  to  visitors,  as  it 
involved  the  separation  of  more  or  less  allied 
subjects  which  wasted  one’s  physical  energy  in 
searching  for. 

The  central  feature  of  the  picture  was  the 
Festival  Hall,  which  was  situated  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill.  Restaurant  Pavilions  on  either  side 
were  architecturally  connected  to  the  Festival 
Hall  by  the  Colonnade  of  States.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  was  the  Grand  Basin,  into  which  three 
series  of  cascades  discharged  90,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute. 

Three  main  avenues  radiated  from  the  hill 
and  afforded  vistas  terminating  with  the  highly 
decorative  features  of  the  Festival  Hall,  the 
Colonnade  of  States,  and  Restaurant  Pavilions. 
These  avenues  were  crossed  by  a  Grand  Trans¬ 
verse  Avenue,  which  thus  gave  the  general  out¬ 
line  to  eight  of  the  main  Exhibit  Buildings. 

This  Transverse  Avenue  was  to  have  had  a 
semicircular  sweep,  but  the  extra  cost  it  would 
have  entailed  in  erecting  all  the  buildings  with 
curved  fa£ades  was  prohibitive.  As  planned, 
four  of  the  buildings  had  a  break  in  one  or  two 
of  their  facades  which  was  cleverly  disguised 
in  three  of  them,  viz.,  in  the  Education, 
Manufactures,  and  the  Varied  Industries 
Pavilions. 

On  either  side  of  the  Grand  Basin  were 
series  of  lagoons  two  miles  in  length,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  two  of  the  great  exhibit  buildings 
and  were  spanned  at  intervals  by  tastefully* 
designed  bridges.  Well  executed  statuary  was 
placed  in  the  main  avenues. 

The  other  main  exhibit  buildings,  the 
Administration  Buildings,  and  the  Foreign 
Concessions,  were  situated  westwards  of  these, 
while  the  States’  Buildings  occupied  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  grounds. 

An  Intramural  Electric  Railway,  13  miles 
in  length  with  seventeen  stations,  skirted  the 
grounds  and  served  a  considerable  number  of 
the  exhibits,  though  it  missed  some  of  the  more 
important  buildings. 

After  the  general  plan  of  the  “  Fair  ”  had  been 
decided  upon,  the  civil  engineer  commenced  his 
topographical  survey  of  the  ground.  It  was 
first  marked  out  in  1,000-ft.  squares,  and  was 
later  subdivided  into  50-ft.  squares,  readings 
being  taken  at  the  intersections  and  at  such 
additional  points  as  governed  the  contour. 

Maps  were  prepared  to  a  scale  of  50  ft.  to  the 
inch,  and  monthly  progress  maps  showed  at  a 
glance  the  advancement  made  in  the  erection 
of  the  works. 

Engineering. 

The  engineering  works  and  building  construc¬ 
tion  involved  by  this  Exhibition  were  extensive. 

In  preparing  the  site  for  the  buildings  some 
2,000,000  cubic  yds.  of  earth  were  moved. 

To  facilitate  the  construction  and  the  housing 
of  the  exhibits,  fifteen  miles  of  temporary 
track  had  to  be  laid  through  the  grounds,  in 
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addition  to  extensive  storage  tracks  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  grounds. 

Burnt  ballast,  gravel,  macadam,  asphalte, 
and  brick  were  the  materials  used  in  the  road¬ 
making.  Oak  was  used  in  the  kerbing  through¬ 
out,  10  in.  by  3  in.  in  thickuess  being  the  scant¬ 
lings  employed. 

An  adequate  water  supply  was  provided 
from  the  mains  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Quite 
a  network  of  pipes,  varying  from  2  in.  to  12  in. 
in  diameter,  and  21  miles  in  length,  was  laid 
down  over  the  entire  grounds  and  inside  of  the 
buildings. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  about  36  miles 
of  pipes  installed  for  high-pressure  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  and  each  State,  foreign,  and  concession 
building,  had  to  connect  its  own  system  of 
pipe  to  the  Exposition  mains. 

There  were  530  high-pressure  hydrants  and 
31  deck  turrets  for  the  protection  of  the  main 
Exhibit  Buildings.  There  were  also  five  fully 
equipped  fire-engine  stations,  and  a  double 
company  of  Hale’s  Fire  Fighters  from  Kansas 
City. 

The  pipes  for  the  high-pressure  system  for 
roofs  and  the  inside  and  outside  of  buildings 
were  of  wrought  iron,  tested  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  pressure  of 
150  lb.  was  maintained  by  means  of  fourteen 
1,000-gallon  fire-pumps. 

Other  means  of  fire  protection  were  provided 
in  sprinkler  systems  and  numerous  chemical 
fire  extinguishers  placed  at  convenient  points 
in  each  building. 

The  River  “  Des  Peres  ”  pursued  a  somewhat 
tortuous  course  through  that  part  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  main  exhibit  buildings  were 
to  be  erected,  and  it  therefore  had  to  be  diverted 
and  the  old  river  bed  filled  in.  A  timber  flume, 
45  ft.  wide  by  15  ft.  deep,  was  constructed  for 
this  purpose. 

For  the  drainage  of  the  grounds,  in  addition 
to  the  waterway  of  the  harnessed  “  Des  Peres,” 
25  miles  of  storm  water  drains  were  constructed 
and  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  water  outside  the  grounds,  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  from  the  overflow. 

For  the  main  sewerage  scheme  the  Exhibition 
authorities  laid  down  12  miles  of  8-in.  vitrified 
pipe  sewers  and  about  1 J  miles  of  brick  sewers. 

These  discharged  by  gravity  into  two  wells 
near  the  Mines  Building,  from  which  the  sew¬ 
age  was  pumped  into  the  sewer  mains  of  the 
city  by  four  electrically-driven  centrifugal 
pumps. 

In  addition  to  this  main  sewerage  scheme 
there  was  the  system  installed  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  University  Buildings  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  the  grounds,  a  few  stray 
sewers  laid  by  speculative  builders  of  real 
estate  plots,  and  the  pipes  laid  by  the  various 
States  and  the  Foreign  Governments  and 
concessions. 

The  bridges  were  constructed  on  a  standard 
plan.  This  consisted  of  a  simple  arch  system 
of  3-in.  by  14-in.  timbers  for  the  top  and  bottom 
chords,  and  a  solid  web  of  two  courses  of  2-in. 
by  12-in.  planking.  At  the  centre,  where  the 
head  room  for  passing  boats,  etc.,  did  not  allow 
of  the  use  of  this  truss,  3-in.  by  16-in.  joists 
were  substituted,  and  were  skilfully  connected 
to  the  main  trusses. 

The  boiler-house  was  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion,  and  was  situated  close  to  the  Machinery 
Building.  The  steam  mains  from  the  boilers 
were  conveyed  through  a  tunnel  to  the 
Machinery  Building. 

A  garbage  crematory  was  erected  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  grounds. 

Construction  of  Restaurant  Pavilion. 


The  Division  of  Works  had  entire  control 
over  the  construction  of  the  main  exhibit 
buildings.  A  new  departure  was  made  in 
constructing  these  of  timber  in  lieu  of  steel, 
by  reason  of  which  a  great  saving  m  cost  was 

6  Ample  opportunities  were  afforded  to  the 
architect  of  studying  this  the  greatest  example 
of  the  art  of  carpentry  ever  executed,  since 
most  of  the  construction  was  visible  internally, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  complete  the  plastering. 
Tim  Director  of  Works  stated  that  only 

fortv  draughtsmen  were  employed  to  prepare  the 

drawings  for  the  Exhibition  Buildings.  The 
designing  and  erection  of  the  same  occupied 

onlv  some  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  foundations  of  these  buildings  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  spread 
footings,  timber  cribbing,  or  piles  being  used. 
Some  idea  of  the  timber  framing,  such  as  was 


employed  in  one  of  these  huge  structures,  is 
shown  in  the  view  now  on  the  screen,  which  is 
the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  restaurant  pavilions. 

Long  leaf  yellow  pine  was  used  for  all  posts, 
roof  trusses,  and  framing.  The  safe  tensile 
strain  was  taken  at  1,800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  safe 
compression  perpendicular  to  the  grain  800  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  the  safe  shearing  stress  parallel 
to  the  grain  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  the  white 
oak  keys  the  safe  stress  parallel  to  the  grain 
was  taken  at  400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  walls  of  the  main  exhibit  buildings, 
which  were  2  ft.  in  thickness,  consisted  of  timber 
framing.  The  timber  columns  were  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  approximate  conveniently  to 
the  finished  design.  Steel  and  wood  lathing 
were  used  to  carry  the  “  staff.” 

The  “  staff  ”  was  generally  composed  of 
2  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  1  of  Portland 
cement,  to  which  Manilla  or  jute  fibre  was 
added,  and  these  were  mixed  together  with 
water  till  in  a  plastic  state. 

This  composition  was  then  either  applied 
direct  to  the  laths  or  expanded  steel  sheets,  or 
was  cast  into  moulds,  and,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  nailed  to  the  framed  walls.  When  cast 
it  could  be  sawn  or  planed  in  the  same  way  as 
wood.  It  is  alleged  to  withstand  the  weather 
if  painted. 

The  white  oak  keys  of  circular  cross-section 
were  used  throughout  the  construction  in  the 
following  cases  : 

(1)  To  make  the  shear  connexions  between 
the  individual  posts  of  built-up  columns 
(which  were  subject  to  direct  compression 
and  bending  strain). 

(2)  To  make  all  tension  splices  of  jointed 
timbers  break  joint  wherever  they 
occurred. 

(3)  To  make  all  attachments  to  posts  and 
trusses  where  a  force  parallel  to  these 
members  had  to  be  transmitted  to  them. 

These  keys,  which  were  2  in.  in  diameter, 
were  driven  into  holes  bored  after  the  individual 
timbers  had  been  bolted  together.  When  the 
keys  were  all  in  position  the  bolts  were  tightened 
up.  The  advantage  of  circular  keys  is  evident 
from  the  great  saving  of  expense  by  their 
adoption,  as  but  little  labour  is  necessary ; 
they  are  also  speedily  fixed  in  position,  and 
the  certainty  of  uniformity  in  their  fit  was 
certain  since  the  holes  were  bored  with  augers 
operated  by  compressed  air.  The  disadvantage 
in  practice  was  found  to  be  that  when  the 
timbers  shrunk  these  keys  could  not  be  tightened 
up,  and  in  some  cases  they  fell  out  and  did 
some  damage  to  exhibits  beneath.  Life  and 
limb  being  held  so  cheaply  in  the  States  one 
must  not  stop  to  enumerate  the  accidents  that 
occurred  to  the  mere  public  therefrom. 

Square  keys  used  as  folding  wedges  are 
undoubtedly  superior,  since  they  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  up ;  and  moreover,  the  pressure  of  the 
shearing  strain  does  not  develop  a  component 
laterally,  as  with  the  round  keys.  Doubtless, 
therefore,  the  former  would  have  been  adopted 
if  the  buildings  had  been  required  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time. 

Roof  Truss  ( Transportation  Building). 

The  roof  trusses  employed  were  mostly  of  the 
familiar  Howe  type,  the  span  of  these  varying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  different  buildings. 
The  main  columns  measured  14  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 
on  plan,  and  were  composed  of  two  posts  10  in. 
by  14  in.,  and  one  post  8  in.  by  14  in.,  with 
two  sets  of  packing  pieces,  8  in.  by 
14  in.,  between.  The  columns  supporting 
some  of  the  smaller  roof  trusses  were  com¬ 
posed  of  two  posts,  12  in.  by  14  in.,  with  one 
set  of  packing  pieces  of  similar  scantling  between 
•  them.  Numerous  oak  keys,  as  already  des¬ 
cribed,  were  employed  in  transmitting  the 
stresses  which  these  columns  were  subject 
to  from  post  to  post. 

In  an  exhibition,  if  skilfully  contrived, 
columns  internally  should  not  interfere  with 
the  exhibit  spaces. 

The  roofs  were  mostly  flat,  except  where 
architectural  effect  necessitated  them  being 
otherwise,  and  composition  roofing  was  the 
chief  covering  used. 

The  buildings  were  intended  to  be  finished 
internally  in  plaster,  but  lack  of  funds  pro¬ 
hibited  this  being  fully  carried  out,  which  was 
fortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  architect 
desirous  of  studying  the  construction.  The 
main  exhibit  buildings  were  chiefly  lighted 
by  means  of  sky-liglits,  clerestories,  and  lanterns, 
or  “  monitors,”  as  the  latter  are  called  in  the 
States. 
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The  Commission  of  Architects  fixed  & 
uniform  cornice  level  of  60  ft.  above  the  adopted 
ground  level  for  the  Main  Buildings.  This, 
cornice  level  was,  therefore,  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  two  orders  to  the  Banqueting* 
House,  Whitehall,  and  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  scale  employed. 

The  earlier  plans  suggested  galleries,  but  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  department 
deemed  them  undesirable,  since  very  few 
would  be  likely  to  visit  anything  above  the 
ground  floor  level  of  such  stupendous  buildings.  ■ 


Festival  Hall,  etc. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  general  structural  * 
features  of  the  main  buildings,  we  will  rapidly  I 
consider  a  few  of  the  principal  buildings. 

The  Festival  Hall  was  designed  by  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert,  of  New  York,  in  front  of  his  permanent  r 
Art  Building,  the  latter  being  completely! 
screened  off  by  the  Festival  Hall  and  Colonnade  - 
of  States. 

It  was  a  large  circular  building,  195  ft.  in. 
diameter,  with  a  rectangular  annex  containing 
the  stage,  organ,  accessory  dressing-rooms,  ana 
offices.  The  auditorium  was  covered  by  a' 
dome,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  was  90  ft. ' 

A  gallery  was  provided,  and  there  were 
promenades  on  both  this  and  the  ground  floor.  I 

Seating  accommodation  was  provided  for 
3,500,  tip-up  seats  being  generally  employed  1 
in  the  auditorium  and  the  first  four  rows  of  the 
gallery,  while  in  the  remaining  rows  ordinary  | 
chairs  were  used. 

This  building  was  highly  decorative  externally. f 
Engaged  Ionic  columns  were  employed  in  the  • 
circular  colonnade,  which  stood  upon  a  lofty 
podium.  The  great  entrance,  with  its  curved# 
pediment  and  crowning  sculptured  group*,! 
was  at  once  very  ornate  and  imposing.  Unfora 
tunately,  the  great  statue  of  Liberty,  raising  ; 
the  veil  of  Ignorance  and  protecting  Truth  j1 
and  Justice,  which  was  placed  above  the 
central  cascade,  completely  obliterated  it  from 
view  when  standing  on  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis.  I 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  building  was  thel 
dome,  which  rested  on  a  lofty  drum  of  con-  j 
siderably  less  diameter  than  the  circular  co  on-  \ 
nade.  Bull’s-eye  openings  were  introduced  at 
the  junction  of  the  dome  with  its  drum. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  place  a  seated 
figure  upon  the  dome,  but  in  execution  this 
was  varied  to  a  figure  of  Victory. 

The  cost  of  this  building  was  about  00, WW.  | 

Colonnade  of  States  and  Restaurant  Pavilion | 

The  Colonnade  of  States,  designed  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Masqueray,  was  an  ornamental  screen, 
52  ft.  in  height  and  1,500  ft.  in  length.  It 
„  1  _ _ 


IC.  in  neignn  auu  .  , 

formed  of  a  succession  of  fourteen  jwft* 
in  which  were  placed  statues  symbolical  of » 
States  and  Territories  included  m  the  I;o»»  *»» 
purchase.  Ionic  columns  were  used  in  r*«¥ 
and  swags  were  suspended  between  the^caintM^ 


and  swags  were  stispenueu 

These  had  a  somewhat  detached  aplx*™»j 

as  seen  against  the  sky. 

The  Restaurant  Pavilions,  which  were  jtaoeq  ( 
at  each  extremity  of  the  Colonnade  of  ■  ' 

were  extremely  festive  in  design.  ■  *1 
Masqueray  was  responsible  for  th«e  ■ 

From  most  parts  of  the  grounds  these  l»> ' 
lions  and  the  Colonnade  appeared  to  » 
somewhat  too  disconnected. 

Cascades  and  Gardens.  . 

The  borders  of  flowers  were  tasteftum 

arranged,  and  changed  with  the  se  wn,.  T «* 
cascade  gardens,  in¬ 

attention  than  any  other' 
of  the  Exhibition.  At  ugh * 8  infll,,|„,«t 
illumined  by  means  of  three  ^ 

lamps,  which  changed  ever  and  anon 

white  to  red  and  green. 

Art  Buddings-  I 

The  Art  Buildings  *£.ti„l 

tural  group  on  the  Ml  consisted 

Hall  and  Colonnade  of  !>»•«.  'whjch  ^ 
of  four  distinct  buddings,  ttoeof  SJfl  (l 
sented  a  total  northern  ‘Wj  constroc- 
The  central  building  is  Tmrfic pictMt 

tion,  and  remains  asa perm»«t publwp  ^ 
gallery,  being  a  lasting  ”  md  |(0  nit. 
Exhibition.  It  is  340  1  n  for  Knlpinre. 

and  contains  a  large  centra  ict,m> 

with  galleries  on  either 
other  works  of  aIt>  Juried  entWj 
period  the  Main  Bnildm?™  “J 
by  exhibits  from  the  Uni  no(  form  »  p»rt 
As  already  mentioned,  t  i  Tbr 

°{  \„Min«i»ofM' 


of  the  main  building  » 

reason  given  was  tnar  i 
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tiriok.  which  did  not  harmonise  well  with  the 
Lv  white  staff  of  the  Exposition  buildings. 

Hie  temporary  structures,  each  measuring 
m  ft,  by  200  ft.,  on  either  side  of  the  per¬ 
manent  building  were  to  some  extent  fire- 

^froiiic  order  was  employed  in  these 
buildings,  and  the  portico  of  lofty  Corinthian 
columns  'to  the  central  building  accentuated 
(he  main  entrance. 

The  fourth  building  was  a  pavilion,  200  ft. 
by  IOO  ft.  on  plan,  for  sculpture  by  masters  of 
international  reputation,  and  was  situated  on 
the  fourth  side  of  a  court  formed  by  the  three 
an  buildings  already  mentioned. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  group  was  over  210,000?. 

U.S.  Government  Building. 

The  building  erected  to  house  the  United 
States  Government  exhibits  stood  on  high 
around  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grand  Trans¬ 
verse  Avenue.  It  was  approached  by  three 
great  flights  of  steps,  in  addition  to  which 
gentle  inclines  led  to  the  terrace  level.  The 
main  facade  was  some  750  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  central  entrance  portico,  with  its  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  was  connected  to  end  pavilions 
by  a  colonnade  of  Ionic  columns  45  ft.  high 
and  5  ft.  in  diameter.  Above  the  main  cornice 
level  an  attic  15  ft.  in  height  was  introduced, 
and  it  mil  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of .  the 
central  portico,  the  pediment  was  placed 
•above  this  attic,  thus  giving  importance  to  the 
main  entrance.  A  low  dome,  93  ft.  in  diameter, 
ws  a  prominent  feature  of  the  roof,  and  in 
general  character  it  suggested  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  Rome,  as  the  motif. 

The  general  design  of  the  building  had  a 
breadth  of  treatment  and  purity  of  detail  in 
keeping  with  its  purpose,  and  excellent  oppor- 
tonities  were  afforded  for  sculptured  ornament. 
This  building  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
ithe  roof  was  carried  by  steel  trusses,  175  ft. 
in  span,  at  intervals  of  35  ft. 

The  architect  was  Mr1.  James  Knox  Taylor, 
supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  cost  was  some  73,000?. 

Main  Exhibit  Buildings. 
ffe  now  come  to  the  main  exhibit  buildings. 

1  have  already  mentioned  that  the  general 
scheme  was  decided  upon  by  a  Commission 
oi  Architects  representing  nine  firms,  and 
■each  ot  these  firms  was  entrusted  with  the 
feign  of  one  of  these  vast  palaces.  We  have 
•also  noted  that  the  Division  of  Works  designed 
the  construction  and  controlled  the  erection  of 
the  same  buildings.  Thus  the  architects  were 
responsible  only  for  the  elevations,  an  altogether 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  which  can  only 
lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  two  factors  of  our 
accepted  definition  of  architecture  :  “  Design 
m Beauty  and  Build  in  Truth.” 

Mines  Building. 

Commencing  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grand 
Iransverse  Avenue  and  proceeding  westwards, 
w  first,  notice  the  Mines  and  Metallurgical 
timing  on  our  left  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
in?  on  our  right.  The  Mines  and  Metallurgical 
tiding,  measuring  525  ft.  by  750  ft.,  was 
ffsignedby  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Link,  of  St.  Louis. 

•  “.e  great  overhanging  roof  was  a  distinguish- 
?  ,0;’,  tle  eaves  Projecting  rather  more 
.  “ «•  beyond  the  face  of  the  loggia.  The 
pifRintheloggin  had  capitals  of  an  Ionic  type, 
nne  the  columns  upon  the  screen  walls  were  of 

fill/8"'*!16  °ligin'  The  screen  walls  were 
with  sculptured  panels  representing 
nous  branches  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

‘1° of  t,le  central  entrances— those  on  the 
i  inlWeSt  si(,es~ were  surmounted  by  a 
•cok  5  a  '  m  heiSht>  which  was  supported  by 
«.i  «  ngures,  28  ft.  high,  and  surrounded  by 
Great S ,  lled  groups  of  even  larger  size, 
■enimno  "k’  140  ft‘  in  height,  flanked  these 
clwetftt’l  ^^rtunately  were  placed  too 
L'  ;  tile  bu*lding,  having  the  appearance  of 
bidlli  8n  1  Up  a§ainst  ib-  Moreover,  they 
mint!eJU*ptured  groups  and  globes  from  most 
of  view. 

thirst  0[)elisks  were  intended  to  symboli 
JLJJf  i m "!ingJ 9 u arry i ng )  feat  of  antiqui 
1  “y  foe  Egyptians  thousands  of  yes 
•iJ  tlle  Christian  era.  The  cost  of  tl 
"wire  was  about  110,000?. 

Liberal  Arts  Building. 
i  “feu*  Building  was  entrusted 
Uiis  anA  rnett-  Kaynes  &  Barnett,  of  i 
,ffas  of  the  same  dimensions  as  t 
■  g  ^t  described.  It  was  allege 


to  be  designed  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style,  and  the  treatment  was  described  as 
being  somewhat  severe. 

The  main  facade  to  the  Grand  Transverse 
Avenue  had  a  colonnade  of  coupled  columns  of 
the  Roman  Doric  order.  The  principal  entrance, 
in  which  the  Corinthian  order  was  employed,  was 
in  the  centre  of  this  facade,  and  was  taken 
considerably  above  the  main  roof  in  rather  an 
abrupt  manner.  Similar  entrances  occurred 
towards  the  extremities  of  this  front,  and  semi¬ 
circular  pavilions,  crowned  s  with  domes,  were 
introduced  at  the  corners  of  the  building. 

Education  Building. 

The  Education  Building,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Eames  &  Young,  of  St.  Louis,  was  situated  next 
to  the  Mines  Building,  and  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  lagoons,  which  contributed 
largely  to  its  effect.  Its' position  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  the  main 
picture.  On  plan  it  was  the  shape  of  a  key¬ 
stone  to  an  arch,  and  covered  an  area  of  about 
9  acres.  The  Corinthian  order  was  employed 
in  the  colonnades,  the  giant  columns  being  50  ft. 
in  height. 

The  main  entrances,  which  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each  fagade,  resembled  somewhat  the 
well-known  form  of  the  triumphal  arch,  and 
were  surmounted  with  finely  modelled  quad- 
rigas. 

The  break  in  the  fagade  to  the  Grand  Trans¬ 
verse  Avenue  was  very  successfully  treated  in  a 
simple  manner  by  slightly  projecting  the  main 
entrance.  The  cost  was  about  75,000?. 

Manufactures  Building. 

The  Manufactures  Building,  by  Messrs. 
Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York,  faced  the 
Education  Building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Grand  Transverse  Avenue.  It  covered  an  area 
of  about  14  acres.  The  northern  and  southern 
fagades  had  breaks  in  them,  the  former  having 
an  entrance  resembling  a  great  triumphal  arch, 
and  the  latter  a  deeply  recessed  arched  opening 
which  interrupted  the  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
break.  The  corner  entrances  were  skilfully 
contrived,  and  were  surmounted  with  flat  Roman 
cupolas.  This  building  was  raised  on  a  stylo¬ 
bate  of  steps,  and  the  Corinthian  order  was 
employed  in  the  fagades.  The  northern  and 
southern  fronts  had  arcades,  the  columns 
being  placed  in  pairs  to  the  piers  between  the 
arches.  The  crown  of  the  latter  was  close  to 
the  cornice,  which  ran  continuously  round  the 
building.  This  structure  cost  about  144,000?., 
being  a-  greater  sum  than  was  spent  upon  any 
other  main  exhibit  building. 

Electricity  Building. 

The  Electricity  Building  was  similar  on  plan 
to  the  Education  Building,  and  also  occupied 
about  9  acres.  It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  1 
Walker  &•  Kimball,  of  Boston  and  Omaha. 
It  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Grand 
Basin  from  the  Education  Building,  and, 
like  the  latter,  was  surrounded  by  lagoons. 
The  Corinthian  order  was  employed  externally 
in  all  the  fagades,  the  columns  resting  directly 
on  the  ground.  Had  these  been  raised  upon  a 
stylobate  of  steps  there  would  have  been  a  gain 
in  dignity  to  the  building.  •  The  raised  pedi¬ 
ments  over  the  central  entrances  and  the  low 
towers  at  the  angles  of  the  structure  accentuated 
the  fagades.  The  treatment  of  the  break  in 
the  northern  fagade  was  not  a  happy  one,  since, 
the  entrance  being  recessed,  the  awkwardness  of 
this  undesirable  feature  was  emphasised.  The 
cost  of  this  building  was  some  85,000?. 

Varied  Industries  Building. 

The  Varied  Industries  Building  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  &  Howe,  of  Kansas  City. 
It  was  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grand 
Transverse  Avenue  to  the  Electricity  Building, 
and  covered  an  area  of  similar  shape  and  size 
(14  acres)  to  the  Manufactures  Building.  The 
Ionic  order,  standing  on  a  lofty  rusticated  base 
pierced  by  arched  openings,  was  employed 
throughout  in  the  fagades.  This  building  had 
breaks  in  its  northern  and  southern  fronts,  each 
of  which  were  successfully  treated.  That  to 
the  north  front  was  disguised  by  a  circular 
colonnade,  while  that  to  the  south  front  had  a 
free-standing  colonnade  which  curved  outwards 
in  front  of  it. 

Domes  were  placed  over  the  central  entrances 
to  the  north  and  south  fronts  ;  while  the  central 
entrance  to  the  eastern  front  was  elaborated, 
having  large  coupled  Ionic  columns  surmounted 
by  a  triangular  pediment.  Twin  belvedere 
turrets,  with  conical  roofs,  flanked  this  entrance. 


The  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  142,000?., 
the  second  most  costly  building  erected  bv  the’ 
Division  of  Works. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  four  buildings 
last  described,  namely,  the  Educational,  Liberal 
Arts,  Electricity,  and  Varied  Industries  Build¬ 
ings,  were  provided  with  internal  courts,  but 
owing  to  the  demand  for  more  exhibit  space 
these  were  roofed  over  to  a  great  extent,  the 
Electricity  Building  suffering  least  in  this 
respect. 

Machinery  Building. 

The  Machinery  Building  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Widmann,  Walsh,  &  Boisselier.  It 
was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Electricity  Build¬ 
ing  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  Mines 
Building,  and  its  main  dimensions  were  1,000  ft. 
by  525  ft.  The  northern  fagade  had  an 
arcade  of  seven  arches  as  the  central  feature, 
above  each  extremity  of  which  rose  lofty 
towel’s  in  three  stages.  The  remainder  of  the 
fagade  had  an  arcaded  treatment,  the  Corinthian 
order  being  used,  and  the  corner  pavilions  were 
accentuated  by  towers  of  similar  design  to  those 
at  the  main  entrance,  but  without  the  middle 
stage.  These  towers,  while  well  proportioned 
in  themselves,  appeared  out  of  scale  with  the 
design.  The  cost  of  the  structure  without  the 
sculpture  was  some  110,000?. 

Transportation  Building. 

The  Transportation  Building  was  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray.  It  was  situated 
opposite  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Grand 
Transverse  Avenue,  and  occupied  an  area  of 
over  15  acres.  The  eastern  and  western  fagades 
had  an  arcade  of  three  great  arches,  which 
formed  a  distinguishing  feature.  These  arches 
were  to  have  been  repeated  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  fagades,  but  were  omitted  in  execution. 
Simple  but  well-proportioned  three-light  win¬ 
dows  were  ranged  along  the  northern  and 
southern  fagades,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
appeared  a  single  arch  of  similar  design  to 
those  in  the  eastern  and  western  fagades. 

Sculpture  was  sparingly  used,  the  architect 
depending  more  upon  proportion  and  mass 
effects  for  the  success  of  the  design.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  was  close  upon  138,000?. 

Agriculture  Building. 

The  Agriculture  Building  was  allotted  to 
Mr.  Isaac  S.  Taylor,  the  Director  of  Works,  to 
design.  It  was  1,600  ft.  long  and  500  ft.  wide, 
and  was  situated  quite  apart  from  the  main 
scheme  and  westwards  of  it.  It  was  divided 
into  nine  aisles,  with  eight  rows  of  columns, 
which  supported  the  roof  trusses.  The  centre 
span  was  105  ft.,  and  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  remainder  of  the  width  of  the  building  had 
been  roofed  in  four  spans  instead  of  eight. 

As  it  was,  when  viewed  from  the  side  there 
appeared  quite  a  forest  of  timber  columns, 
which  were  somewhat  confusing.  However,  the 
plan  was  simple,  and  could  be  readily  divided 
into  exhibit  spaces,  while  the  lighting  was 
irreproachable. 

There  were  five  main  entrances  to  this  build¬ 
ing,  one  in  each  of  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  fagades,  and  two  in  the  western  fagade. 
These  were  each  52  ft.  wide  and  74  ft.  high, 
and  consisted  of  a  great  arched  opening,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  glazed.  Around  these 
openings  was  concentrated  the  ornament,  and 
each  was  flanked  by  square  piers,  surmounted 
with  decorative  flagstaffs.  Along  the  eastern 
and  western  fagades  were  ranged  piers  at 
intervals  of  100  ft.,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  the  wall  space  between  these  was  occupied 
by  windows.  This  building  was  the  largest  in 
the  grounds,  yet  its  cost  was  only  110,000?. 

Interior  of  Horticulture  Building. 

The  Horticulture  Building,  which  was  located 
south  of  the  Agriculture  Building,  was  still 
another  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray,  and  the 
design  was  very  simple.  The  main  entrance 
projected  boldly,  and  the  doorway  was  a  large 
square-headed  opening.  It  consisted  of  central 
portion,  380  ft.  square,  and  eastern  and  western 
wings,  each  205  ft.  by  235  ft.  These  wings 
were  divided  off  from  the.  central  block  by 
glazed  partitions,  the  eastern  one  being  used 
as  a  conservatory. 

The  view  on  the  screen  shows  the  interior 
of  the  central  block.  The  framing  and  roof 
trusses,  which  are  visible,  are  typical  of  most 
of  the  main  Exhibit  Buildings.  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  rather  more  than  51,000?. 

Forestry,  Fish,  and  Game  Building. 

The  .  Forestry,  Fish,  and  Game  Building 
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was  yet  another  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Masqueray.  It  was  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Agricultural  Building,  and  was  the  smallest 
of  the  main  exhibit  buildings,  being  only  600  ft. 
long  by  300  ft.  wide.  The  exterior  was  simple 
and  unpretentious,  yet  designed  in  good  taste, 
and  the  general  effect  was  pleasing. 

The  long  facades  were  terminated  by  simple 
gables,  and  “pent”  roofs  were  supported  on 
brackets  above  the  windows  to  these  fronts. 
The  eastern  and  western  fronts  had  central 
gables  with  triangular-headed  groups  of  windows, 
which  latter  feature  occurred  in  the  gables  to 
the  northern  and  southern  fronts. 


Administration  Building  :  University  Hall. 

The  Washington  University  Buildings,  with 
the  grounds  as  already  mentioned,  were  leased  to 
the  Exhibition  authorities  for  the  period  of  the 
“  Fair.”  There  are  eleven  buildings  altogether, 
which  are  built  in  what  we  are  told  is  the 
Tudor  Gothic  style,  and  four  of  the  buildings  are 
arranged  round  a  quadrangle.  The  materials 
employed  are  red  Missouri  granite  and  cut 
stone  dressings.  The  principal  building  is  the 
University  Hall,  which  was  utilised  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes.  The  central  entrance  is 
under  a  massive  square  tower,  with  octagonal 
towers  at  each  of  its  angles,  which  are  continued 
above  the  battlemented  parapet  as  turrets. 
The  entrance  is  roofed  with  a  large  groined 
vault  in  stone.  The  entire  building  is  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  and  cost  about  52,000£. 
The  other  buildings  of  the  University  were 
utilised  for  various  purposes,  the  Division  of 
Works  being  accommodated  in  one,  while 
another  was  used  for  the  Antropological  exhibit. 


Washington  State  Building. 

The  Washington  State  Building  was  a  unique 
structure,  specially  designed  to  demonstrate  in 
its  construction  the  vast  lumber  resources  of  the 
State.  The  great  timbers,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  raking  shores,  were  over  90  ft. 
in  length,  with  a  scantling  of  24  in.  by  28  in. 
These  supported  all  the  floors  of  this  five-story 
building.  The  interior  was  finished  in  the 
finer  grained  woods  produced  by  the  State. 

Foreign  Buildings :  Japanese  Pavilion. 

As  might  be  expected,  Japan  fully  established 
her  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  competitor  to 
European  nations,  and  secured  some  of  the  best 
sites  on  the  grounds.  The  Japanese  exhibits 
were  both  varied  and  extensive,  and  went  a 
long  way  to  show  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
land  of  the  chrysanthemum.  The  Mikado’s 
Pavilion  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  a  typical 
Japanese  structure. 

French  Pavilion. 

The  Grand  Trianon  at  Versailles,  which  was 
designed  by  Mansard,  was  reproduced  at  the 
Exhibition  for  the  French  Government  Building. 
Unfortunately,  the  columns,  which  were  intended 
to  represent  the  marble  of  the  original,  were 
badly  painted,  and  entirely  spoilt  the  effect. 

German  Pavilion. 

The  Castle  at  Charlottenburg  was  taken  as 
the  motif  for  the  German  Pavilion,  but  the 
most  that  can  be  said  about  the  latter  is  that  it 
was  given  an  appearance  of  age  by  toning 
the  “  staff.” 

British  Pavilion. 

The  Royal  British  Pavilion,  like  the  French 
and  German  Pavilions,  was  designed  after  a 
typical  English  building.  The  Orangery  of  the 
Palace  at  Kensington  was  adopted  as  the  motif, 
and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & 
Yeates,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  work. 
The  building  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Trollope, 
and  was  constructed  of  Portland  cement  on 
metal  lathing.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
built  pavilion  on  the  grounds,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  authorities  of  Washington  University 
as  a  students’  club-house. 

The  British  Commissioner,  Col.  Watson, 
R.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  was  quartered  here,  and  it 
was  due  to  his  energy  and  enterprise  that 
the  British  section  was  the  only  one  in  complete 
readiness  on  the  opening  day. 

An  old  English  formal  garden  was  laid  out 
near  the  British  pavilion.  This  was  a  marked 
success,  and  created  a  great-  deal  of  interest  and 
admiration.  The  portion  in  the  art  buildings 
occupied  by ’the  British  Section  approached  the 
ideal  of  what  an  art  exhibition  should  be.  All 
the  pictures  were  clearly  labelled  with  the 
subject  and  name  of  the  artist,  which  thus 
rendered  a  continual  and  worrying  reference 
to  the  catalogue  unnecessary. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Art  Committee, 


Mr.  J.  Spiel  mann,  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
success  of  the  British  Section,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  instrumentality  that  Great  Britain 
took  the  foremost  place  in  the  fine  and  applied 
arts  sections.  The  British  Commission  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Mr.  R. 
Hunt  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Longden  in  these  sections, 
and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  conducted 
their  departments  at  the  Exhibition  was  an 
object  lesson  to  the  foreign  countries  in  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Building. 

We  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  Mother¬ 
land,  for  the  British  exhibits  were  well  to  the 
fore  in  most  of  the  sections.  British  firms  were 
awarded  the  following  by  the  juries :  121 
grands  prix,  238  gold  medals,  162  silver  medals, 
132  bronze  medals,  making  a  total  of  653  medals 
in  all.  This  is  somewhat  encouraging,  and 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  words  as  to  the 
vitality  of  British  craftsmanship. 

“  The  Pike." 

Before  concluding,  a  few  words  might  be  said 
about  the  Amusements  Concession.  This  was 
known  as  “The  Pike,”  and  was  a  street  about  a 
mile  long.  Here  many  interesting  side-shows 
were  located,  as  well  as  exhibits  of  practical 
value,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the 
Fire  Fighters  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of 
this  lecture. 

Among  other  buildings  there  was  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Battle  Abbey,  while  the  Irish  Village, 
the  Tyrolean  Alps,  the  Hagen  beck’s  Zoo,  Creation 
and  a  host  of  other  shows  crowded  this  well 
patronised  section  of  the  Exhibition. 

Conclusion. 

The  record  which  the  Great  Exhibition  holds 
of  being  the  largest  in  the  world’s  history  is 
likely  to  remain  unchallenged.  Financially  it 
was  a  failure,  and  it  is  most  improbable  that  any 
community  will  invest  money  in  such 
undertaking  in  the  future. 

Few  who  visited  the  Exhibition  had  anything 
like  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  to  see  it 
entirely.  Great  bodily  strength  and  endurance 
were  essential  to  those  who  hoped  to  visit  all 
the  buildings,  of  which  there  were  over  five 
hundred  on  the  grounds.  Many  of  these  were 
exhibitions  in  themselves.  Anyone  who  wished 
to  see  all  the  exhibits  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  was  in  for  a  walk  of  over  ten  miles  ! 

Evidences  of  fatigue  were  frequent,  the 
ambulance  being  kept  busily  employed.  The 
glare  of  the  ivory  white  of  the  great  buildings 
was  most  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  boys  did  a 
busy  trade  selling  smoked  glasses. 

The  Exhibition  in  itself  was  typical  of  the 
American  nation ;  everything  savoured  of  their 
desire  to  create  something  that  was  the  “  largest 
on  earth.”  And  this  all-absorbing  striving  after 
magnitude  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  many 
details  and  in  the  general  want  of  harmony  that 
prevailed,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Tammany  Hall  were  not  always  confined 
to  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

Nevertheless,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  the  Exhibition 
was  a  great  success.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  coun 
try  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  the  extraction 
of  mineral  wealth,  and  that  the  principal  people 
who  passed  through  the  gates  were  mechanics 
and  farmers.  The  Exhibition  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  bring  home  to  these  classes  not 
only  the  latest  inventions  in  machinery  and 
electricity  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  unable  to  observe,  but  the  ideas  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  each  nation  could  be  studied  side  by 
side.  And  as  one  saw  the  intelligent  farmers 
and  their  families  day  after  day  coming  in 
trainloads  to  see  this  “  World’s  Fair,”  and  as  one 
watched  them  thronging  the  huge  Agricultural 
Building,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  at  least  this 
Exhibition  was  educating  just  those  to  whom 
it  would  be  of  the  most  practical  value. 

It  occurs  to  one  that  the  sturdy  men  of  the 
Western  States  will  form  the  backbone  and 
steadying  influence  of  the  American  nation  in 
the  future.  They  are  the  true  yeoman  of  the 
Republic,  and  each  tills  his  own  land  for  his 
own  uses,  and  sells  the  surplus,  which  is  the  ideal 
method  of  agriculture. 

One  is  apt  to  look  upon  Americans  generally  as 
being  of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  and 
this  to  some  extent  holds  true  with  regard  to 
the  true  Yankee  of  the  New  England  States 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  have  that  soli 
darity  of  character  that  will  help  in  the  future 
to  weld  together  the  extremely  diversified 
attributes  of  this  cosmopolitan  race,  and  will, 
we  hope,  do  something  to  divert  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  pending  catastrophe,  viz. 


civil  war  between  capital  and  labour,  engendered 
by  the  formation  of  the  enormous  and 
apparently  unscrupulous  Trusts. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Colonel. 
C.  M.  Watson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner- 
General  for  Great  Britain,  who  was  called  upon 
by  the  Chairman,  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
>ro posing  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 

! Fletcher  for  his  admirable  lecture.  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  slides  and  descriptions  brought  back 
to  him  many  happy  days  which  he  passed  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  of  days  which  were 
given  up  to  work,  for  organising  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  looking  after  it  meant  work— more 
lerhaps,  than  many  people  could  understand. 

'  )n  the  present  occasion  they  were  considering 
the  architectural  side  of  the  Exhibition,  and  he 
agreed  very  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Fletcher's 
remarks  on  the  various  buildings;  but  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  not  alluded  to  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  Exhibition — one  of  the  best  effects— i.e.J 
when  the  shades  of  night  fell  upon  the  Exhibition* 
and  the  buildings  were  lit  up  most  beautifully 
with  the  electric  light.  It  was  quite  a  fairy 
scene,  especially  the  cascades  and  the  Colon¬ 
nade  of  States  and  the  Festival  Hall  and  the 
Education  and  Electricity  Buildings.  It  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Exhibition  which  one 
could  never  forget,  and  in  some  respects  the  night 
view  was  more  satisfactory  than  the  day  view* 
because  with  many  of  the  buildings  one  felt 
that  the  exterior  had  been  designed  by  one 
person  and  the  interior  by  another ;  and  in 
architectural  work,  in  order  to  gain  a  really  good- 
result,  the  interior  should  be  designed  first. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  the  buildings,  how- 
ever  beautiful  the  exterior,  were  not  altogether- 
satisfactory  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view. 
The  lighting  left  much  to  be  desired-in  some 
places  it  was  not  enough  and  in  others  it  was  a 
great  deal  too  much.  Of  course,  in  a  town  hto 
St,  Louis,  situated  where  the  sun  was  very  hot 
in  summer,  the  question  of  lighting  had  to  be 
specially  considered,  and  the  lighting  of  some  0 
the  Exhibition  buildings  was  excessive-w  tact, 
many  of  the  exhibitors  put  awnings  over  be 
exhibits  to  prevent  them  being  damaged  by  the 
sun.  But  there  was  one  building,  designed  by 
Mr.  Masqueray  (of  whom  he  was  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Fletcher  speak  so  well, .for  ^  was  »ne  0  fth» 
best  of  the  Exhibition  architectej-the  Amwj 
ture  Building,  which  was  not  so  reniarkable 
outside,  perhaps,  but  t  which  inside  ^  amly 
was  excellent  from  an  exhibition  pwjtrf- 
view.  The  interior  view  from  the  no  ttiem 
entrance  was  magnificent,  and,  though .  ojr 
of  the  largest  of  the  buildings  (it .was  U««- 
in  length),  it  was,  from  an  exhibit ion  no 
view,  one  of  the  best ;  the  light  was  good  thr  gh 
out,  and  it  was  less  obstructed l  by -jgj 

columns  and  girders  than  ffie  offiw  buddmjL 

The  view  across  it  was  not  so  effecti  0,  a 

thought  it  might  have  been  improved 

been  fewer  wooden  columns  and  had  f  j 

been  longer,  but,  generally 

ing  was  an  admirable  one.  I  *  not  suffegr  » 

theyedr?d 

faffingout. 

had  some  other  mode  been  ■*>*««  methoJ 
ing  the  timber,  for  the  res"  -  »  ”  ,b, 

employed  was  a  d  by  n,e  htny 

ex-bibits  were  seriously  d!0»gMdJbro  ,„s 
oak  pegs  fallm8  ""Vj*  used,  or  some  ether 
better  had  screw  bolts  been  >  )han  these 
means  found  of  fastens* :  *  d  r0„s  ,0  the 
wooden  pegs,  which  oak  peg  weighing 

exhibits  and  the  passers-by ,  1 

some  pounds  could  not  l»Myttagw  . 

falling  some  00  ft.  ■  • '  he  Britu,  Koynl 
some  kind  remarks  about  e  ,  n 
Pavilion  and  its  garden.  ,  ^0je  Exhibi- 
of  the  most  peaceful  women  and' 

tion,  and  it  was  very  P  .  j)V  ffaniierin| 

others  who  had  becotn  ^  |,R(j  hoam 

about  over  the  great  i  ^  ga|den  to  re*1 
about  coming  into  the  fthpm  Wli>li«omen 
upon  the  seats-many  of  ^  ft,** 

who  were  glad  to  *ee  wav.  Many 
growing  in  the  Engl .  .  wftS  decided 

brought  their  lunches,  and  8  Bri|isll  pmfcn, 
to  prohibit  lunching  m  ™  (olllld  tor 
but  they  could  not  do  d  lhe  pi* 

much  the  people  emoyi *1  «  8  ,  Jnbike  we- 
The  exhibition  !>'««"[ C  met 
sents  was  certainly  one  of  ^  8  million 
exhibits  of  the  whole  Jow ,  the  vast 

people  came  to  M 

majority  knew  very  ht«  ^  ,„frwiA  W 
they  saw  those  presen  »  E  ]an(j.  Another 
a  exeat  deal  about  rmg 


feature  of  the  British  Section /Inch  gave  great 
interest  was  the  little  group  f  constables  from 
Gotland  Yard,  whose  civilly  surprised  the 

•“if  i,  a  Longden,  of  theBritish  Commission, 
rho  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  referred  to 
the  skilful  way  in  which  -he  garden  architects 
U  tackled  the  enormoiu  banks  of  mud  which 
faced  one  everywhere  a;  the  beginning  of  the 
exhibition,  and  into  whi/h  one  continually  sank 
to  one’s  knees.  In  tw>  months  it  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  quite  toler.'ble  landscape  by  putting 
in  small  trees  and  sirubs  by  the  thousand, 
planting  Indian  com  and  numerous  other 
quick-growing  specimens.  The  Exhibition  did 
an  enormous  amount  of  good  to  the  people  out 
west,  and  from  an  srtistic  point  of  view  it  was 
also  highly  apprecated.  A  picture  dealer  in 
gt  ^lis  told  him  that  he  had  sold  more  works 
from  the  end  of  tb  Exhibition  to  the  beginning 
of  January  than  he  had  in  any  three  months 
'  'v,  thus  showing  that  the  American 
"irg  and  able  to  appreciate  things 
artistic  if  only  they  are  enabled  to  see  them 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Cfllard,  who  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  tiat  one  reason  why  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  scheme  was  rather  scattered  was 
that  inadequate  instructions  were  given  by 
those  who  spent  the  money.  They  thought 
they  would  rather  start  with  a  comparatively 
small  scheme  than  launch  out  on  a  larger  one 
and  be  unable  to  fill  the  buildings,  and  that,  no 
doubt,  was  why  the  scheme  was  developed  in 
the  way  they  saw.  Mr.  Fletcher  used  the  word 
“fireproof”  in  his  paper,  though  he  had  not 
actually  spoken  it  that  evening,  and  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  lie  spoke  of  “  fire-resisting  ”  materials. 
The  word  fireproof  was  not  used  now  in  connexion 
with  buildings.  Even  in  the  Building  Act  the 
phrase  “fire-resisting”  was  used  instead. 
Mr.  Fletcher  also  spoke  of  “  lumber,”  which 
was  a  cumbersome  word,  instead  of  timber, 
and  is  seemed  to  be  a  fact  that  English¬ 
men  who  went  to  America  brought  back 
American  words,  which,  however,  wore  off  in 
time.  As  to  the  interior  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Exhibition  being  left  unfinished  owing 
to  lack  of  funds,  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  it  was  so  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  for  it  was  better  to  show  the 
construction  of  such  temporary  buildings.  It 
must  have  been  a  fine  sight  to  have  been  at  the 
Exhibition  and  seen  the  whole  of  this  construc¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  timber  con¬ 
struction  from  the  slides ;  and  the  sense  of  space 
which  was  felt  would  have  been  lost  had  the 
buildings  been  lined  inside  with  plaster,  as  was 
proposed.  It  had  occurred  to  some  architects 
whether  they  were  going  in  the  right  direction 
in  covering  the  wood  and  steel  construction  of 
exhibition  buildings  in  plaster.  Some  of  them 
thought  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  when 
Paxton’s  idea  of  a  noble  exhibitory  building 
™  put  into  execution,  had  started  on  the 
jjsht  lines,  and  that  since  then  we  had 
been  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from 
'he  right  kind  of  building  for  public  exhibi¬ 
tions.  As  to  “  staff,”  which  was  what  we 
knew  as  fibrous  plaster,  Mr.  Fletcher  had  not, 
apparently,  a  good  opinion  of  it.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  used  the  material  a  great  deal, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  best  substance 
|or  enclosing  a  temporary  building,  provided 
't  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  beings 
who  might  kick  it  or  put  sticks  or  umbrellas 
Pn  n  used  fibrous  plaster  at 

“rl  s  Court,  and  some  they  had  used  in  1895 
*as  as  good  now  as  when  it  was  first  put  up. 
hue  material,  however,  where  the  weather  gets 
a  it,  needs  to  be  painted  every  year,  and  if  that 
done  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
as  long  as  any  ordinary  building  material, 
h®  wondered,  however,  what  was  the  “  fibre  ” 

-  m  the  composition  of  the  material  at 
'r°“18'  A  Belgium  firm  he  had  employed 
,mi  j^PPed  up  hay,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
the  plaster  was  as  good  to-day  as  when 
put  up.  As  to  plasterers,  the  English 
u 83(1  give  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
m  ™r,  , at  was  the  case  in  America  or  not 
y  7tcher  did  not  say.  At  Earl’s  Court  it 
fini5^en  l)0ssii)ie  t°  get  the  plaster  work 
i  .m  0Ijiy  by  employing  foreign  as  well  as 
nearl  i  J.1)asterers-  and  at  one  time  they  had 
orf/  ,  Piasterers  at  work  there  in  1895, 
the  a6  W-  COl’id  never  have  been  finished  for 
hi«  Pv  ^  He  was  sorry  to  say  it,  but  in 
Q'liet  i^ri,ence  the  Belgium  plasterers  were  the 
work  ideas,  the  quickest  at  their 

.and  the  cheapest  to  employ  at  that  time, 
matters  have  improved  since  in 
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the  English  trade.  Mr.  Fletcher  did  not  say 
if  the  plaster  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
was  painted,  but  he  supposed  it  was,  unless 
it  was  distempered.  At  Earl’s  Court  the 
plaster  was  painted.  Where  money  was 
an  object,  painted  canvas  could  be  used  for 
these  temporary  buildings,  and  he  was  rather 
surprised  that  the  Americans  had  not  tried  this. 
The  scenic  artist  was  so  clever  nowadays,  and 
as  plaster  was  a  sham,  why  not,  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  have  a  little  more  sham  and  use 
canvas  instead  of  plaster,  and  paint  it  ?  The 
delightful  practice  of  using  wood  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  England  in  these  buildings  on  account 
of  the  supposed  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  ;  in 
America,  every  possible  means  was  provided  of 
putting  out  a  fire  if  one  occurred.  Air.  Fletcher 
had  mentioned  the  total  cost  of  the  various  Exhi¬ 
bition  buildings,  and  most  Englishmen  would 
think  that  cost  very  great,  but  he  would  be 
interested  to  know  how  much  per  foot  cube 
they  cost.  In  that  connexion,  he  might  mention 
the  foot  cube  cost  of  the  Empress  Theatre  at 
Earl’s  Court.  He  had  asked  people  what  they 
thought  the  cost  per  foot  cube  of  that 
building  was,  and  they  had  replied  from  4d.  to 
fid.  Including  all  the  seating  for  from  seven  to 
10,000  people,  all  the  machinery,  two  blocks  of 
dressing  rooms  for  1,000  performers,  etc.,  thte 
cost  worked  out  at  2d.  per  foot  cube.  The 
cost  of  most  ordinary  exhibition  buildings 
varied  from  fd.  up  to  about  3d.  per  foot 
cube.  The  question  of  medals  had  been 
mentioned,  and  he  was  wondering  whether  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  people  sinned  against  the 
public  as  did  most  exhibition  authorities. 
They  usually  grant  an  enormous  number  of 
medals,  but  the  unfortunate  exhibitor  could  not 
have  them  unless  he  paid  for  them. 

Colonel  Watson :  It  was  laid  down  in  the 
regulations  that  no  medals  would  he  issued 
except  bronze  medals,  and  that  issue  was  free  ; 
the  grant  of  a  diploma  carried  with  it  a  free, 
bronze  medal.  If  an  exhibitor  had  a  gold 
medal  he  had  it-  at  his  own  expense.  Medals 
of  different  character  for  each  class  of  award 
were  to  be  issued,  so  as  to  insure  that  a  bronze 
medal  should  not  be  gilded  over  to  look  like  the 
gold  medal. 

Mr.  Collard :  St.  Louis  Exhibition  was  not 
different,  then,  in  that  respect  from  other  ex¬ 
hibitions.  When  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
it  ought  to  be  given.  But  in  this  case  it  was 
a  question  of  expense  ;  the  Exhibition  did  not 
pay,  and  that  was  a  great  pity.  The  cost  of 
administration  must  have  been  enormous, 
and  crippled  the  Exhibition  financially. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  said  the  point  that 
would  occur  to  most  of  them  was  the  place  the 
Exhibition  took  in  comparison  with  other  and 
past  exhibitions.  The  Paris  Exhibition,  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  a  very  different  one  from  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  architectural  design.  The  Parisians, 
for  the  first  time— if  one  omitted  Paxton’s 
great  building — seemed  to  regard  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1890  as  an  opportunity  for  doing  some 
really  quite  novel  things  in  design,  and  at  a 
great  deal  of  expense  and  loss  they  produced 
quite  a  novel  type  of  architecture.  They  took 
iron  and  terra-cotta,  and  most  of  the  big  build¬ 
ings  at  the  Exhibition— the  Fine  Arts  Palace 
and  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace— were  formed 
entirely  of  steel  or  iron  framing  riveted  together 
with  interstices  of  buff  terra-cotta.  That 
was  in  Paris — the  home,  as  might  be  said,  of 
Roman  art  in  its  modern  form,  and  there  they 
found  this  great  attempt  at  something  novel. 
That  was  a  great  thing  to  do,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  neither  at  Chicago 
or  at  St.  Louis  was  anything  novel  in  the  way 
of  architectural  design  attempted.  That  was 
a  great  pity,  seeing  that  these  buildings  were 
temporary.  They  were  designed  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  yet  the  main  idea  of 
the  American  architects  seemed  to  have  been  to 
make  these  temporary  buildings  look  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  possible.  The  orders  of  architecture 
had  been  introduced  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
the  buildings  to  all  intents  looked  like  great 
marble  palaces.  It  was  a  question  whether  it 
was  an  advisable  form  of  design  to  adopt, 
or  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more .  in 
keeping  with  exhibition  design  if  something 
temporary  in  appearance  had  been  done. 
The  steel  method  of  building  adopted  in  Paris 
was  much  more  expensive,  hut  still  it  seemed 
that  something  might  have  been  done  in  the 
way  of  evolving  a  timber  architecture.  The 
bones  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  buildings  were 
of  timber,  and  if  some  ingenuity  had  been  shown  m 
evolving  a  timber  type  of  architecture— showing 
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what  the  buildings  were  really  made  of — it 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  architects, 
at  all  events.  The  use  of  “  staff  ”  was  an  easy 
way  of  making  a  permanent-looking  building. 
While  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  he  went 
into  the  question  of  the  composition  of  “  staff,” 
and  his  report  was  in  the  Institute  Library. 
Of  tlie  ability  and  the  success  of  the  architects 
of  the  United  States  in  the  buildings  they  had 
erected  for  the  Exhibition  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  in  any  other 
city  of  the  world  would  one  see  such  a  great 
architectural  effort  on  such  a  magnificent  scale, 
The  Chicago  Exhibition,  where  lie  spent  six 
weeks,  must  have  been  quite  an  insignificant 
affair  in  comparison  with  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  yet  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was 
about  twice  as  big  as  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Phillips  Fletcher,  in  reply,  said  he  endorsed 
what  had  been  said  about  the  illumination  of  the 
buildings  at  night,  and  as  to  what  Mr.  Longden 
had  said,  he  agreed  as  to  the  very  successful 
way  in  which  the  Fine  Arts  Section  was  carried 
on.  He  had  lectured  on  the  suhjjct  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  in  his  present  address 
he  had  tried  not  to  repeat  himself,  and  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  points  raised  he 
would  refer  Mr.  Collard  to  the  lecture  lie  gave 
before  the  Institute.  As  Air.  Collard  said,  the 
buildings  of  the  Exhibition  grew  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  original  scheme,  which  was  just 
liis  (the  speaker’s)  point ;  a  scheme  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  which  would  have  been 
capable  of  proper  expansion.  He  had  a  great 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  fireproof,” 
which  latter  was  a  printer’s  error  for  “fire- 
resisting”in  his  paper.  With  Mr.  Collard,  he  was 
glad  the  Exhibition  buildings  were  not  finished  off 
internally  in  plaster,  as  was  intended.  As  to 
strikes,  there  were  200  of  various  kinds  at 
St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
strikes  of  plasterers  among  them.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Collard  as  to  English  plasterers. 
A  few  years  ago  the  plasterers’  trade  was  in  a  bad 
state,  but  to-day  many  of  the  English  plasterers 
turned  out  good  work.  As  to  the  use  of  canvas 
instead  of  plaster,  he  would  draw  Air.  Collard’s 
attention  to  the  flammability  of  it ;  plaster  was 
fire -resisting,  but  canvas  was  not.  In  his 
report  on  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  there  was  a 
table  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  per  foot  cube. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  Americans  had  been  a 
little  cheaper  than  Air.  Collard  at  Earl’s  Court. 
His  (the  speaker’s)  brother  had  touched  on  a 
point  he  made  in  his  paper  read  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  American  architects  had  a  great  chance  of 
infusing  new  life  into  their  work  by  treating  the 
buildings  frankly  as  temporary  buildings,  and 
every  one  had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it 
except,  perhaps,  the  architect  of  the  Washington 
State  building.  He  knew  that  the  great 
difficult}7  would  have  been  the  scale,  and  to 
have  treated  anything  in  half-timbered  work 
in  that  way  was,  perhaps,  not  practicable, 
but  he  wished  that  something  had  been 
attempted.  The  inventive  genius  of  the 
Americans  had  failed  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  was  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  session,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 

- — - 


Contractors’  Deposits.— During  the  heas- 
g  of  the  case  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
hen  Henry  Corbett  Jones,  solioitor,  ex-town 
3rk  of  Holborn,  pleaded  guilty,  before  Air. 
istice  Jelf,  to  stealing  cheques  for  2,000Z.  and 
300Z.  belonging  to  the  Holborn  Borough 
juncil,  Mr.  Muir,  for  the  prosecution,  said 
at  some  of  the  amounts  that  had  been  mis- 
>propriated  had  reference  to  the  payments 
1  contractors  as  compensation  for  alleged 
image  done  in  connexion  with  certain  works; 
her  sums  referred  to  contractors  deposits 
respect  of  tenders.  The  learned  counsel 
as  proceeding  to  explain  the  system  of  con- 
actors’  deposits  of  20Z..  when  Mr.  Justice 
>lf  (interposing)  asked  who  started  the  system 
id  how  long  it  had  been  in  existence.— -Mr. 
uir-  I  am  told,  my  lord,  it  dates  from  time 
amemorial.-The  judge  said  he  regarded 
iis  system  of  contractors’  deposits  as  being 
ill  of  dangers  and  temptations.  lor  a  con- 
actor  to  make  a  deposit  in  order  to  get 
le  same  advantage  as  another  was  in  his 
ainion  an  insidious  form  of  dishonesty.— -Mr. 
[uir-  I  hope  your  observations,  my  ord, 
ill  be  taken,  notice  of  by  all  the  metropolitan 
troughs. — The  judge :  I  regard  the  system  as 
ink  bribery. 
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DINNER  TO  MR.  JOHN  BELCHER,  A.R.A. 

A  gathering  took  place  at  the  Florence 
Restaurant  on  Tuesday  evening,  when,  in 
honour  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  his  past  and  present  staff.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  James,  and 
among  the  supporters  were  : — Professor  Beres- 
ford  Pite,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Joass,  P.  M.  Johnston, 
W.  D.  Belcher,  A.  H.  Belcher,  A.  L.  Belcher, 
T.  P.  Figgis,  A.  Needham  Wilson,  H.  G.  Ibber- 
son,  A.  R.  Hennell,  H.  C.  Corlette,  E.  A.  Hill, 
T.  H.  Russell,  R.  Lindsay,  J.  R.  Scott,  M. 
Moberly  Smith,  F.  R.  Chalmers,  Gilbert  Robin¬ 
son,  A.  R.  Cfcrader,  H.  Anderson,  Professor 
C.  M.  Reilly,  A.  F.  Murray,  L.  Detmar,  Val 
Meyer,  H.  Johnstone,  F.  J.  W.  Hart,  A.  Balfour 
Paul,  H.  Hopwood,  A.  C.  Wallace,  and  A. 
George. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman, 
in  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  referred  to  the  associations  of  the: 
staff,  both  past  and  present,  and  their  close 
relationship  with  Mr.  Belcher,  whom  they  all 
looked  upon  with  so  much  esteem  and  regard. 
He  concluded  by  referring  to  Mr.  Belcher’s 
deservedly  high  position  in  the  architectural 
world,  and  wished  him  every  prosperity  and 
success,  with  further  honours  in  the  future. 

The  toast  was  supported  by  Mr.  Joass,  as 
representing  the  present  regime ;  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
JohnstGn,  as  the  representative  of  the  pupils 
who  have  passed  through  Mr.  Belcher’s  office  ; 
and  by  Professor  Pite,  as  representing  the  former 
members  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Belcher  suitably  replied,  and  referred  in' 
feeling  terms  to  the  close  friendship  and 
co-operation  which  had  always  existed  between 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  staff,  and  spoke 
in  terms  of  pride  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  his  office  who  were  now  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  profession.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  which 
was  duly  honoured,  and  after  Mr.  James  had 
replied,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  [was 
devoted  to  conversation  and  music. 

- - 

THE  BUILDERS’  ACCIDENTHNSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting; 
of  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,! 
was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Nos.  31  and  32, , 
Bedford-street,  W.C.,  Col.  Stanley  G.  Bird, 
C.B.,  Y.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  and  balance-sheet  having  been 
adopted,  the  retiring  directors  were  re-elected, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  auditor,  was  re-elected. 

The  Report  stated  that  during  the  year  the 
Company  had  received  notice  of  1,363  accidents, 
being  an  increase  of  162  over  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that' 
the  directors  had  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
declining  to  renew  persistently  bad  risks  except , 
at  art  increased  rate,  they  recorded  an  increase 
of  19  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  policy-holders, 
coupled  with  a  slight  increase  in  premium 
income.  The  directors  observe  with  regret 
that  the  number  of  small  claims  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that  the  average  amount  paid 
per  accident  is  also  larger  than  heretofore,  but 
these  results  were  such  as  were  not  unanticipated 
by  those  who  knew  how  the  machinery  of  the 
Act  was  worked.  With  the  object  of  increasing 
the  Company’s  business,  the  directors  established 
an  agency  in.  Manchester  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  eight  months  since 
it  was  established  it  has  paid  expenses. 

— - - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday,  last  week,  at  the  City 
Hall,  Charing  Cross-road. 

Improvement  of  Great  College-street. — The 
Improvements  Committee  submitted  a  lengthy 
report  upon  a  communication  from,  the  London 
County  Council  on  this  matter.  On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Committee  it  was  agreed 
to  inform  the  London  County  Council  that  the 
City  Council  were  not  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  paving  works  required,  but  were  of  opinion 
that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
County  Council. 

Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Railway  Bill. — 
The  action  of  the  Law  and  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  withdrawing  the  Council’s  petition 
against  this  Bill  was  endorsed.  The  question 
of  the  easements  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  new  subway  is  the  only  point  on 
which  the  Council  and  the  promoters  have  not 
yet  come  to  terms,  and  the  promoters  have 
given  an  undertaking  that  the  Councils  not 
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opposing  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  not  prejudice  their  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Ix>rds. 

Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton 
Railway  Bill. — The  House  of  Commons  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  refused  the  Council’s  clause 
for  an  indemnity  against  loss  to  the  rates  of 
the  City  occasioned  by  the  acquisition  of  pro¬ 
perty  by  the  Company,  it  wa3  agreed  not  to 
carry  the  opposition  to  the  upper  house. 

Building  Acts  ( Amendment )  Bill—  Owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  major  portion  of  this 
Bill,  it  was  agreed  to  withdraw  the  Council’s 
petition  to  Parliament. 

Inspection  of  Government  Property  by  Sani¬ 
tary  Authorities. — The  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  having  considered  a  letter 
from  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney 
referring  to  the  letter  recently  circulated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  desirability  of  Crown  property 
being  made  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
sanitary  authorities.  It  was  agreed  to  inform 
the  Council  of  Hackney  that  the  City  Council 
concurred  in  that  opinion. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 

3llu0tvations. 

BRISTOL  ART  GALLERY. 

nHIS  building  has  been  presented 
to  the  city  by  Sir  W.  H.  Wills, 
Bart.,  and  was  recently  opened  by; 
Professor  Herkomer.  It  adjoins  the 
present  museum,  and  communicates  therewith  by 
two  staircases  at  front  and  rear,  the  floors, 
owing  to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  being  at  different, 
levels.  The  building  is,  however,  quite  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  and  has  its  own  public  and  staff 
entrance,  as  well  as  an  entrance  on  the  basement 
level  for  receiving  goods.  It  has  also  its  own 
refreshment-room,  cloak-rooms,  offices,  etc. 

The  ground-floor  rooms  are  devoted  to 
museum  purposes,  the  art  galleries  being  upon 
the  first  floor,  reached  by  a  bold  staircase 
at  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  which  forms  a 
prominent  feature  upon  entering  the  building. 
They  form  a  suite  of  five  large  rooms  extending 


round  the  hal  and  are  top-lighted.  The 
lighting  of  the  i.useum  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  presented  stne  trouble  owing  to  the  site 
being  rather  contacted  and  surrounded  by 
high  buildings;  lev  aisles,  top  lighted,  with 
clerestories  over,  ail  ranges  of  borrowed  lights 
from  the  hall  abov,  the  gallery  level  have, 
however,  met  the  dfficulty,  and  the  lighting 
of  these  rooms,  aswelas  of  the  picture  galleries, 
is  generally  pronouiced  satisfactorv.  The 
building  is  faced  witl  Hartham  Park  stone,  ■ 
and  the  central  hall  a<l  staircase  are  mainly  ‘ 
of  the  same.  The  steis  throughout  are  of 
white  marble,  and  the  colimns  upon  the  landings  1 
are  of  Greek  cipollino.  'he  architraves  of  the  I 
museum  doorways  are  oiPavonazzo,  and  the 
woodwork  throughout  is  ofwalnut. 

The  work  was  carried  iut  under  contract  j 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cowlin  &  Sons,  of  Bristol,  J 
Mr.  Turner  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  « 
The  sculpture,  which  forns  a  satisfactory  I 
feature  of  the  building,  was  modelled  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Bramwell,  of  London,  and  executed  onl 
the  spot  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Bristol.  Messrs.  1 
Frank  W.  Wills  (Bristol)  aid  Houston  &| 
Houston  (London)  were  the  joiit  architects.  I 


ALL  HALLOWS  CHURCH,  LOMBARD- 1 
STREET,  E.C. 

In  1903,  when  the  benefice  was  vacaut  and 
there  was  some  discussion  as  to  removing  this 
interesting  church  of  Sir  Christoiher  Wren’s,  j 
facilities  were  given  by  the  churchwardens  to  i 
a  group  of  students  from  the  Ro’al  College  1 
of  Art  for  making  a  survey  record  of  the  building. 

A  complete  set  of  -J-scale  drawings  vere  made,  j 
with  working  details  of  many  of  the  vood  and 
ironwork  fittings. 

The  drawings  published  herewith  diow  one  ' 
of  the  door  cases  to  the  entrance  fom  the  ■ 
town,  drawn  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  George,  and  the  ; 
front  of  the  organ  case,  drawn  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Wild  man. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  late  Ceo.  H,  1 
Birch’s  work  on  “  London  Churches  in  the 
XVUth  and  XVII Ith  Centuries  ”  for  historical  | 
notes  on  the  church. 
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tbF  iKCHITECTORAL  ASSOCIATION 
®  SPRING  VISITS. 

\1 — .Eolia-i  Hall,  New  Bond-street,  and 
Uo.  2,  Hamilton-place,  W. 


The  interest  of  the  sixth  spring  visit  of  the 
fB[rent  session,  held  on  Saturday  the  8th  mat., 
between  an  important  work  of  modern 
commercial  enterprise  and  a  new  West-end 
j *  At  the  former  buildmg,  the  members 

of  the  Architectural  Association  made  a  com¬ 
pete  inspection  of  the  recently-reconstructed 
Lmises  of  the  Orohestrelle  Company  of  New 
Vork,  known  as  /Eolian  Hall,  and  the  courtesy 
i  the  management  in  arranging  for  the  visit 
w  much  appreciated. 

The  process  of  altering  and  adapting  the  well- 
known  Grosvenor  Galleries  to  the  purposes  of 
this  business,  and  of  fulfilling  County  Council 
regulations  in  respect  of  the  concert  hall,  has 
ton  one  of  much  difficulty  ;  and  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  architect,  Mr.  Walter 
Owe,  had  not  only  successfully  accomplished 
all  this,  but  had  produced  a  work  of  high  artistic 


The  front  portion  of  the  site,  formerly  occupied 
by  Nos.  135,  136,  and  137,  New  Bond -street, 
but  now  used  as  the  entrance-hall  and  offices 
of  the  Company,  is  the  property  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  London,  and  is  leased  upon  peculiar 
terms.  The  rear  part,  belonging  to  the 
Westminster  estate,  accommodates  the  concert 
hall  and  show-rooms,  formerly  used  as  picture 
galleries. 

In  providing  the  spacious  entrance,  two 
party  walls  on  the  ground  floor  had  to  be  cut 
away, and  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  that,  in 
addition  to  some  iron  stanchions,  the  verde 
antique  marble  columns  which  are  important 
details  in  the  decorative  scheme  perform  acts  of 
support  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  a  precau¬ 
tion.  these  marble  monoliths  were  carefully 
tested  before  fixing,  and  each  column  caiTies 
at  least  90  tons.  The  offices  for  manager, 
cashier,  and  clerical  staff  are  cleverly  arranged 
inconvenient  and  inter-accessible  positions. 

A  feature  of  very  great  interest  to  all  archi¬ 
tects  should  here  be  recalled.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  stone  and  marble  ground  story 
of  the  Xew  Bond-street  front  is  an  actual  work 
of  Palladio,  brought  from  a  church  in  Venice 
some  years  ago  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  With 
the  exception  of  some  slight  restoration  and 
the  carved  keystone  in  the  doorway,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  'genuinely  original. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  the  building  is  panelled 
ami  fitted  up  in  oak  very  much  in  character 
tfith  XVIIlth  century  decoration.  In  the 
concert  hall,  which  seats  400  people,  the  panelling 
is  about  8  ft.  high  in  mahogany,  relieved  with 
various  forms  of  inlay,  and  the  whole  is  stained 
with  ammonia  to  a  most  pleasing  and  subtle 
dark  tone.  The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  are 
finished  in  plaster,  in  which  a  number  of  niches 
on  the  east  and  new  windows  on  the  west  side 
are  now  introduced.  The  old  top  light  is, 
therefore,  discontinued,  a  new  ceiling  hiding  the 
original  skylight  has  been  inserted,  and  the 
intervening  space  used  for  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  the  hall.  The  stage,  semicircular 
inform,  contains  a  large  organ  ;  oak  is  here  used 
in  all  the  wood  construction  and  decoration  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  pertaining  to  a 
music  licence. 


Under  the  concert  hall  and  at  the  grounc 
Boor  level  a  very  large  store-room  is  fitted  uq 
as  a  library  for  the  450,000  rolls  of  “  Pianola  ’ 
music.  On  the  floor  below  is  space  reserved  fo: 
music-boxes,  the  repairing  and  polishing  0 
instruments  and  the  despatch  of  goods,  whil< 
lifts  of  various  forms  and  sizes  are  in  use  ii 
connexion  with  these  departments.  Stil 
further  down,  there  is  a  sub-basement,  utilisec 
tor  storing  large  packing-cases  and  for  heatinj 
purposes,  It  is  considerably  below  sewer  level 
®nd  is  liable  to  flooding  from  rains  and  Iron 
He  course  of  the  old  Tyburn  brook,  which  stil 
^  hereabouts  at  a  low  level.  A  pum] 
r«l  “y  a  gas-engine  is  therefore  kept  con 
stantly  at.  work. 

Throughout  the  premises  a  pleasing,  ye' 
trained,  feeling  is  seen  in  the  decoration 
‘-pemi  attention  has  been  given  to  the  desigr 
'electric  light  fittings,  which  are  the  work  0: 

Bambridge  Reynolds.  The  design  of  the 
fitmoer,'CCfVCret\  doors  an°l  of  the  furniture  anc 
1’  ,°r  .W  lich  the  architect  is  responsible 
-cellent ;  indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  no  more 
S  i  s, ub|ect  for  study  could  have  beer 

oJti an<  - the  Presence  of  Mr.  Cave,  whe 
L  ,,a"stlve,  explanations  oi  all  the  intrica 
occmfio the  W°rk’  enhanced  the  success  of  the 


No.  2,  Hamilton-place,  Park-lane,  a  house 
in  course  of  rebuilding,  was  then  visited,  but 
the  state  of  the  work  gave  little  opportunity 
of  seeing  more  than  bare  construction.  Scaffold¬ 
ing,  however,  had  been  removed,  and  enabled 
the  members  to  view  the  front  and  back  eleva¬ 
tions.  Although  window-frames  were  absent, 
the  Portland  stone  exteriors  have  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature  ;  but,  in 
justice  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  &  Besant,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Crown,  from  whom  the  lease  is  obtained, 
required  that  the  general  features  and  main 
lines  of  the  fronts  should  follow  those  of  No.  5, 
Hamilton-place.  The  same  restriction  was 
imposed  upon  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  have  recently 
been  rebuilt. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  issue  of  April  1, 
this  desire  for  uniformity  is  a  commendable 
effort  upon  the  part  of  this  governing  authority, 
but  again  the  conditions  did  not  admit  of 
practical  accomplishment.  Apart  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  at  a  considerably  higher  level, 
the  “  example  ”  has  proportions  and  grouping 
totally'  different  from  the  three  fronts  which 
have  been  made  to  sympathise  with  it.  The 
resulting  confusion  and  loss  of  rigour  are  charac¬ 
teristics  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
excused. 

The  house  has  a  straightforward  plan,  and  the 
interior  has  promise  of  dignity.  The  working 
departments  in  the  basement,  of  which  the 
kitchen  is  located  below  the  garden,  are  simply 
and  conveniently  contrived.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  house  will  cost  when  complete  46,000^.  ; 
a  little  of  this  outlay  could  be  saved,  and  the 
house  gain  much  in  artistic  value,  if  paint  were 
omitted  from  the  teak  window-frames  and 
casements 

- — - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

At  the  eleventh  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Discussion  Section  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  K.  Gammell, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Planning  of 
Buildings  and  the  Safety  of  the  Public.”  The 
subject  was  taken  under  the  following  heads  or 
types  : — Buildings  used  for  Secular  purposes, 
for  Religious  purposes,  for  both  purposes, 
Stores,  Restaurants,  and  Reception-rooms. 

Under  the  first  group  came  theatres,  concert 
halls,  town  halls,  churches  and  chapels  of 
various  denominations,  many  plans  of  which, 
specially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  were  shown 
on  the  screen  to  illustrate  the  points  in  the 
paper.  Large  scale  diagrams  showing  suggested 
modifications  or  improvements  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  seating,  corridors,  stairs,  exits,  etc., 
were  also  displayed  and  referred  to.  The  stair¬ 
cases  from  galleries  were,  in  particular,  dealt 
with,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  them  entirely 
separate  from  other  parts  of  the  same  building 
was  emphasised.  Some  of  the  plans  shown  were 
incredibly  bad  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  they  were 
not  very  exceptional  or  exaggerated  instances  : 
halls  and  places  of  worship  from  which,  in  the 
event  of  panic,  the  chances  of  escape  without 
disaster  were  somewhat  remote,  to  say  the  least, 
seemed  to  he  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Exit  doors  leading  on  to  a  balcony  with  no 
means  of  descent  therefrom  ought  not  to  be 
permitted.  The  balcony  became  a  trap,  and 
such  an  arrangement  is  known  to  have  added 
considerably  to  the  death  roll  in  the  Chicago 
theatre  fire.  A  warning  note  on  “stores  ”  was 
sounded.  Such  places  of  business  and  resort 
have,  as  often  as  not,  grown  by  the  adding  of  shop 
to  shop  of  more  or  less  out-of-date  construction 
and  plan,  altered  or  added  to  as  necessity 
demanded,  and  full  of  highly  inflammable 
goods,  and,  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the 
year,  crowded  with  people  in  their  hundreds 
or  thousands.  In  such  “  stores  ”  lifts  for 
passengers  and  for  goods  may  usually  be 
found,  thus  adding  yet  more  to  the  danger 
from  the  rapid  spread  of  fire.  Such  stores,  as 
well  as  restaurants  and  hotels,  not  having 
music  licences,  did  not  come  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  were, 
therefore,  tree  of  much-needed  restraint. 

Of  matters  in  detail:  a  1  Hn.  hydrant,  with  a 
length  of  hose-pipe,  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
provided  in  addition  to  hand-buckets,  which 
latter  are  often,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
London  theatre,  out  of  reach  of  anyone 
under  average  height,  so  far  as  being  able  to 
get  at  the  bucket  without  losing  half  its  con¬ 
tents  was  concerned.  No  light  or  flimsy 
seats  should  he  permitted  in  any  hall  or  place 
where  the  public  gather,  and  all  seats  should 


he  securely  fixed  to  the  floor.  Exit  doors 
should  open  both  ways.  All  angles  in  exit 
passages  should  be  rounded  and  the  comers  filled 
up  to  shoulder  height ;  and  no  unnecessary 
spaces  which  are  likely  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  standing  to  watch  a  performance 
should  be  allowed.  Exit  stairs  should  be  in 
direct  alignment  with  exit  corridor ;  no  refresh¬ 
ment  or  other  room  to  open  directly  off  a  main 
exit  corridor.  In  theatres  the  use  of  a  permanent 
hanging  valance  to  upper  part  of  proscenium 
opening  should  be  abolished  and  the  opening 
made  of  the  proper  size.  In  his  opinion 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  treat  the  wall  space 
above  it  architecturally.  Again,  the  ceiling 
ventilator,  towards  which  draughts  and  flames 
are  inevitably  drawn  in  the  event  of  fire,  might, 
with  much  increase  of  comfort  and  safety  to 
those  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  house,  be  placed 
nearer  the  proscenium  arch,  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  auditorium  without  necessarily 
jeopardising  artistic  effect.  He  took  exception 
to  some  of  the  so-called  automatic  bolts  in 
use  to-day,  which  were  automatic  only  in 
name,  also  to  the  illuminated  type  of  exit 
notice  in  use  in  some  London  theatres. 

A  much  sounder  way  of  indicating  an  exit 
was  by  the  judicious  placing  of  lights  in  the 
passages,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams  on  the  screen, 
and  similar  to  the  method  adopted  on  some 
railways  of  indicating  the  name  of  the  station 
by  hanging  a  flat  glass  plate,  with  name  painted 
on,  in  front  of  the  platform  lamps ;  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  exit  notices  were  often  not 
illuminated,  whereas  the  lights  in  exit  passages 
must  be  kept  alight  if  the  exit  was  to  be 
of  use. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gammell’s  paper  a 
communication  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  London  County 
Council,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  read. 
Mr.  Riley  emphasised  the  need  for  attention 
to  the  safety  of  the  public  in  stores  and  hotels. 
The  disaster  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  in  1899  was 
an  instance  of  what  might  not  improbably 
happen  again.  There  the  walls  were  to  a  large 
extent  lined  with  boarding  with  cavities 
behind,  and  the  inflammable  gases  generated 
by  heat  spread  all  over  the  building, 
and,  suddenly  becoming  ignited,  involved  the 
whole  fabric  at  the  same  time.  Open  balcony 
staircases  were  valuable  adjuncts  when  con¬ 
structed  of  incombustible  material,  and  when 
approached  from  balconies  through  fire -resisting 
and  self-closing  doors  such  staircases  could  not 
easily  become  smoke  logged.  The  provisions 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  in  this 
connexion  were  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The 
disguising  of  doors  other  than  exit  doors  was 
to  be  commended;  it  had  been  well  done  in 
some  of  the  more  recent  theatres.  It  did  not, 
Mr.  Riley  thought,  detract  from  the  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment  as  it  emphasised  the  more 
important  doors.  As  regards  slopes  in  lieu  of 
steps,  these  should  undoubtedly  be  provided 
where  only  one  or  two  steps  were  involved, 
and,  if  the  site  would  permit,  it  would  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  safety  if  steps  and  stairs  could  be 
abolished  altogether  in  public  places. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.'  R.  H. 
Weymouth  and  continued  by  Messrs  W.  Paul, 
J.  H.  Pearson,  Gilbert  H.  Lovegrove,  W.  Wonna- 
cott,  A.  H.  Belcher,  Stanley  Towse,  Louis  Ambler, 
and  Mi-.  H.  Gregory  Collins  (the  Chairman). 

In  summing  up  the  discussion,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  the  Special  Visitor,  said  that  panic 
had  rightly  been  emphasised  as  a  greater 
danger  than  fire,  but  that  even  with  the  mos 
elaborate  provisions  and  regulations,  unless 
there  was  a  proper  and  efficient  system  01 
supervision,  little  practical  good  would  result. 
The  difficulties  of  dealing  effectively  with  exist¬ 
ing  buildings— some  of  which  were  much  in  need 
of  remodelling— were  very  great,  and  JmPr0^®‘ 
ments  could  only  be  effected  gradually.  Mr. 
Murray  detailed  an  instance  which  had  come 
under  his  notice  as  regards  the  rapid  sPreacl 
fire,  and  where  the  flames  had  followed  tlie 
paint  on  the  joinery,  and  had,  with  the  aid  o 
draughts,  travelled  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
upper  rooms  without  seriously  damaging  tne 
woodwork.  The  affinity  of  fire  for  paint  was 
here  evident,  and  he  pointed  to  the  desirability 
of  using  a  fire-resisting  paint.  He  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  agree  with  the  views  expressed  m  regara 
to  panic,  bolts  ;  there  was  certainly  room  tor 
improvement  in  the  patterns  at  present  availa  , 
but  a  panic  bolt  needed  regular  inspection,  ana 
this,  he  was  afraid,  it  did  not  always  get. 
Slippery  steps  and  pavements  were  to  De 
avoided— marble  and  the  artificial  stones  were 
to  be  avoided  on  this  account.  Short  or 
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absolute  regulations  clients  simply  would  not 
permit  space  which  they  wanted  for  seating 
accommodation  to  be  taken  up  with  exits  and 
stairs  !  Provincial  and  country  authorities 
ought  to  deal  with  the  regulating  of  places 
of  public  resort  on  similar  lines  to  the  London 
County  Council. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  S.W., 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stewart,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed  and 
some  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced 
by  Mr.  Percivall  Currey,  Hon.  Secretary,  a 
vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers,  Secretary,  read  the 
balloting  list  of  officers  for  next  session.  Mr. 

C.  Bidwell  is  nominated  as  President. 

Farm  Buildings. 

Mr.  H.  Munro  Cautley  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  Farm  Buildings  ” — the  title  of  a  paper  he 
read  before  the  Architectural  Association 
recently,  and  reported  in  full  in  our  pages.* 

After  dealing  at  length  with  site  and  position 
of  the  buildings,  with  stables,  cowsheds,  etc.,  etc., 
he  referred  to  buildings  for  small  holdings,  and 
said  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  was  to  build  four  walls  covered  in 
with  a  roof,  and  then  partition  it  up  as  the  need 
arose,  but  he  was  glad  not  to  have  to  find  a 
tenant  for  such  an  arrangement.  If  the  tenant 
of  a  small  holding  was  to  compete  with  the  big 
farmer,  he  must  be  equipped  with  buildings 
in  which  he  would  find  equal  facilities,  and  every 
labour-saving  arrangement  must  be  found  in 
their  design,  so  that  his  personal  labour,  which 
would  count  for  so  much,  might  be  economised 
as  far  as  possible.  The  other  consideration  of 
importance  was  that  the  cost  of  construction 
should  be  kept  within  such  bounds  that  the 
landowner  might  be  able  to  meet  it.  In  the 
sketch  plan  he  had  prepared  he  had  tried  to 
meet  some  of  these  requirements.  It  was  of 
the  conventional  shape  in  which  the  buildings 
enclosed  and  sheltered  a  yard,  and  with  the 
administrative  block  on  the  north  side  two 
stories  high.  Part  of  the  lower  story  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  mixing  floor,  and  the  remainder  by 
stables  and  a  portion  of  the  cow-stalls,  while  the 
upper  story,  which  was  a  roomy  loft  with  plate 
6  ft.  6  in.  high,  was  partitioned  off  into  a  granary 
over  the  stables,  the  rest  to  be  used  as  a  straw 
and  hay  store,  and  for  chaff-cutting.  This 
6eemed  to  him  to  present  a  workable,  compact, 
and  yet  economical  arrangement,  for  a  good 
deal  of  roofing  was  saved  over  the  stables  and 
cowsheds,  which  also  gained  comfort  from  the 
superimposed  building  (an  important  factor 
in  a  case  such  as  this  where  the  necessary  cheap 
roofing  was  not  always  the  warmest),  while  the 
benefit  of  bam  space  was  not  lost  with  such  a 
commodious  upper  floor  as  he  proposed,  into 
which  a  stack  could  be  threshed  direct.  Hay 
or  straw,  too,  could  be  served  direct  into  the 
different  departments,  or  bundled  out  into  the 
yard  through  side  doors,  and  he  should  propose 
large  trap-doors  over  the  gangway,  so  that  a 
cart  under  cover  could  be  loaded  up  from  this 
floor  with  chaff  or  hay,  and  corn  from  the 
granary.  Chaff-cutting  is  conducted  directly 
over  the  mixing  floor,  on  to  which  a  shoot  would 
take  the  chaff,  whilst  the  chaff  for  the  stables 
would  be  carried  through  the  granary  and  shot 
through  a  trap  into  a  bin  there.  The  mixing 
floor  was  paved  with  concrete,  and  with  the 
movable  partition  (shown  next  the  gangway) 
in  position,  there  would  be  convenient  comers 
both  for  roots  and  for  the  prepared  foods.  The 
stable  had  three  stalls,  the  cowshed  had  accommo¬ 
dation  for  seven  cows  or  bullocks,  whichever 
might  be  wished,  and  both  were  fitted  with 
mangers  and  stall  divisions,  and  had  direct 
communication  with  the  yard.  The  further 
accommodation  flanked  the  yard  on  either  side, 
and  comprised  a  range  of  three  pig- pens  with 
meal  and  boiling-house  attached,  together  with 
cart-shed,  shelter-sheds,  and  loose-box.  He 
proposed  to  make  it  a  timber-framed  building, 
sheeted  with  1-in.  stout  weather  boarding  for 
warmth,  the  whole  of  the  outside  woodwork 
tarred  or  treated  with  carbolineum.  A  9-in. 
brick  pinning  2  ft.  high  would  be  provided 
throughout,  so  as  to  make  the  life  of  the  wood¬ 
work  as  permanent  as  possible,  and  this  pinning 
would  be  carried  up  5  ft.  in  the  case  of  the 
mixing  floor,  or  4  ft.  6  in.  to  form  the  walls  of 
pig-pens.  The  floor  joists  to  loft  would  be  9  in. 
by  3  in.,  and  at  each  principal  stud  secured  to 


the  framing  with  iron  dogs,  and  the  flooring 
would  be  l}  in.  grooved  and  tongued.  The 
principal  economy  must,  however,  be  effected 
in  the  roof.  Except  for  that  over  the  two- 
story  block,  which  would  be  a  quarter-pitch 
span  with  5-in.  by  2-in.  tie,  the  rest  of  the  roofs 
would  be  simply  constructed  with  5-in.  by  2-in. 
rafters  lying  across  from  plate  to  plate,  with  a 
very  slight  fall  and  3-ft.  centres,  this  measure¬ 
ment  applying  to  the  rafters  throughout.  H 
the  rafters  were  carried  over  the  plates  at  head 
and  foot  a  distance  of  2  in.,  and  finished  with 
deep  facias  so  as  to  thoroughly  keep  out  the 
weather,  efficient  ventilation  would  be  provided. 
A  considerable  saving  was  also  effected  by  one 
length  of  guttering  only  being  necessary  to  each 
range. 

For  a  roofing  material  he  should  propose 
Ruberoid.  With  galvanised  iron  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  were  so  great,  whilst  there 
was  always  the  annoyance  of  condensation, 
and  the  expense  of  tar  and  paint  if  it  was  to  be 
made  lasting.  He  had  used  a  good  deal  of 
Ruberoid,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  40  per  cent, 
lighter  and  20  degrees  cooler  than  iron.  It  was, 
further,  cheap,  easy  to  lay,  and  requires  no 
coating,  and,  what  was  most  important,  did 
not  contaminate  water,  so  that  the  cat, tie  could 
drink  what  was  collected  from  the  roofs.  Lastly, 
it  could  be  turned  up  against  a  building  to  form 
a  gutter,  where  lead  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  employed.  But  whichever  material  was 
employed  he  should  advocate  the  use  of  f-in. 
boarding  on  the  top  of  the  rafters  to  ensure 
real  comfort  in  the  sheds,  and  with  that  one 
might  call  the  buildings,  as  described,  per¬ 


manent  structures. 

Finally,  as  to  the  cost,  he  had  received  an 
estimate  for  the  buildings  exactly  as  shown  on 
his  drawings,  with  stall- fittings,  concrete  floors, 

etc.,  etc.,  complete,  of  2101.  This  was  a  builder’s  q. ..nciP  31.000/.  *for'  purchase  of  land  for  a- 

estimate  for  erecting  it  in  his  (the  author’s)  own  _ .  Taiimdnn  Roroiurh  Council,  ‘2.8291. 

neighbourhood,  and  went  far  to  prove  that  the 
cheapness  in  construction  aimed  at  had  been 
attained.  It  worked  out  at  l^d.  per  ft. 

cube  for  the  buildings,  and  Is.  2d.  per  sq.  ft.  uruiJmi,v.  - - 

for  the  entire  area,  including  yard.  Of  £,  Paddington  Borough  Council  for  the  borrow- 

.  r  -  01  ai  reconstruction  of  WarwieK- 


room,  if  the  back  edge  was  kept  out  from  the- 
wall  it  would  insure  a  freer  passage  of  air  about 
the  pans  and  a  cleaner  dairy,  for  there  would 
then  be  no  corners  for  the  dirt  to  lodge  in  and 
elude  the  cleaner.  It  was  customary  to  whitewash 
dairies  throughout,  but  the  whitewashing  had 
better  not  extend  down  to  the  shelves,  or  the  pans, 
being  pushed  carelessly  back,  would  flake  it  off 
and  give  the  real  comic -paper  article  of  milk 
with  chalk  in  it.  One  or  two  rows  of  any 
kind  of  tiles  would  obviate  this,  and  would 
look  well.  Finally,  the  ceiling  should  be- 
plastered,  and  fly-proof  gauze  should  be  fixed  on 
frames  outside  windows,  and  easily  removable 
for  cleaning. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  C.  Bidwell,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J.. 
Mann,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Woolley  and 
Sabine,  and  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cautley  having  replied,  the  meeting' 
terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  15, 
when  Mr.  J.  D.  Wallis  will  read  a  paper  entitled, 
“The  Licensing  Act  of  1894,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Compensation  aftd  Monopoly! 
Value.” 


course,  even  this  estimate  could  be  reduced  if 
galvanised  iron  was  employed  for  the  roof, 
without  boarding  underneath,  this  latter  being 
worth  17/.  10s.  in  the  case  before  them;  and 
another  great  saving  would  be  made  if  the 
foundations  were  formed  with  cement  concrete 
6  in.  in  and  6  in.  out  of  the  ground,  the  outer 
edge  canted  and  rendered,  and  the  plate  bedded 
on  the  top  of  the  same.  But  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  lower  part  of  the  work  was  so  splashed 
with  rain  that  much  of  the  permanency  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  brick-pinning  was  lost.  He 
should  have  liked  to  discuss  the  alteration 
and  reconstruction  of  old  homesteads,  the 
merits — weighing  its  good  effect — of  elm 
weather  boarding  at  17s.  per  square,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ordinary  1-in.  weather  boarding  at 
12s.  6d.,  and  many  other  little  points  of  detail 
and  construction,  but  he  would  conclude  with 
only  a  few  remarks  on  that  very  necessary  part 
of  the  homestead— the  home.  They  should 
not  waste  their  client’s  money  when  building 
a  house  for  a  100-acre  farm  in  providing  a 
second  sitting-room,  with  a  water-closet, 


perhaps  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on.  It  would 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.— On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  »»  agree!  “ 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  8,488;.  and -.8001 
for  purposes  of  the  Housing  of  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890;  Camberwell  Borough  Council. 
6,500;.  for  paving  works,  and  2,,87(.. for  «ori» 
at  wharf  and  der6t;  Hammersmith  Borougl 
Council,  31.000;.  for  purchase  of  lawL 
cemetery ;  Islington  Borough  Cound,  - 
to  repay  outstanding  balances  of  loans,  Poplar 
Borough  Council,  10,0001  for  ”3 

and  Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  4,oU  f« 
purchase  of  property.  Sanction  was  al»  gm 
to  Paddington  Borough  Council  for  th 
ing  of  6,816;.  for  reconstruction  ot  1 

”iw22»  0/  a  Marble' J 
and  Museums  Comm.  <* 
interesting  marble  ™  ,  in  :co,. 

^"Hoi^trandim^ 


!  the  Greek  language. 


bears  an  'inscription  in  ‘S?  Xodord.  b'** 
..  Haverfield,  *<£*<*'  —  ,„M 


kindly  investigated  the origin.  and  that 

that  the  tablet  is  sepulchra  in  g 

although  ot  an  ancient  date  Th, 

modem  importation  into  J,  „  tf*’ 

tablet  is  to  be  preserved  for  the  pre* 
Horniman  Museum.  ,  q  n  Spaces 

Buskin  Park.— The  Council  sM<j 

Committee  recommended  that  t  ^  o( 

contribute  25,0001  to  ,)lirnowi 

24  acres  of  land  at  Denmark-  ^  ^  |Wt 

of  an  open  space.  1,18  muchase-monel 
50,00a.,  and  the  ^  ioP“'  from  local 

will  be  found  by  contnbu  ,h0 


never  win  a  tenant  from  the  class  of  men  who 
would  wish  for  so  small  a  holding,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a  tenant  for  a  farm  of  larger  acreage 
nowadays,  unless  most  of  the  luxuries  to  be 
found  in  a  modem  two-sitting-room  house 
were  present.  In  striving  after  compactness 
they  should  not  put  their  house  so  close  to  the 
stocksheds  that  after  its  erection  one  or  other 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
uninhabitable.  This  might  sound  very  super¬ 
fluous  advice,  but  he  had  actually  known  such 
cases.  Particularly  remember,  too,  that  in  some 
particular  quarter  the  wind  prevailed,  and  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  inmates 
of  the  house  if  it  was  so  placed  that  for  the 
large  percentage  of  days  in  which  the  wind 
was  in  that  quarter  all  the  stench  from  the 
stockyards  and  the  dust  from  threshing  gets 
blown  into  the  house.  Lastly,  if  there  was  a 
dairy  in  conjunction  with  the  house,  do  not, 
if  possible,  attach  it  direct  to  the  kitchen  or  back¬ 
house,  but  interpose  at  least  the  larder  or  some 
other  small  building,  to  intercept  any  heat, 
steam,  or  smell  that  might  otherwise  get  in. 
The  roof,  too,  should  certainly  not  be  of  slates, 
but  of  tile  or  thatch  ;  and  besides  the  inevitable 
north  window,  to  get  a  fresher  current  of  air, 
he  liked  another  window  east  or  west,  which  could 


will  be  touna  uy  ns  who 

authorities  and  from  P  I£  ^nw|  Ml 


ies  anu  uum  t  ,  enured  *■ 
anxious  that  the  land  should^ 
public  park  in  this  neighbourhood- 

for  some  period 

The  park  will  be  fencing.  '*tl> 

do  the  necessary  l»«Lut  l  I 

is  estimated  to  °°s‘ adopted  H** 

The  recommendation  wu  r 

d,ssr 


as  follows, 
to: — 


The  Parliamentary  at  »g 

as  the  result  of  a  compj^  o(  Parliament^ 
Commons  between  the  in  .  mendment)  Bill »  "j  w 

The  portion  of  the  mu  „  ^ 


*  See  our  issue  for  November  28,  1903. 


be  sheltered  by  trees  and  bushes  grown  outside. 
1  With  regard  to  the  shelves  round  the  settling 
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nrovide  that  open  spaces  behind  houses  shall  be 
than  the  present  Act  requires. 

1  I!  nmvide  that  sufficient  open  space  shall  be  pro- 
z  How  Of  the  means  of  access  to  the  inspection 
uilr  reauired  under  the  Public  Health  By-laws 
Ke  purpose  of  disconnecting  the  drain  from  the 
uiarbefne  placed  outside  the  building. 

nmffle  the  space  at  the  rear  of  all  buildings  used 
Jd/for  dwelling1  purposes,  in  streets  laid  out  before 
SKencement  of  the  Act  of  1894,  to  be  provided 

.Mil  he  provided  in  the  centre  or  interior  of  new 
Sines  exceeding  150  ft.  in  depth. 

To  amend  the  provisions  relating  to  courts  for 
ulmittiDK  light  and  air  to  domestic  buildings  so  as— 

(a)  To  make  a  minimum  provision  for  the  ventila¬ 
tion  to  a  court  enclosed  on  every  side. 

lb)  To  make  it  clear  that  the  window  referred  to 
in  the  provisions  is  intended  to  be  a  window  pro¬ 
dded  to  comply  with  the  rulqs  as  to  habitable 

^Tto  omit  from  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1894  the 
provision  that  a  court  of  which  the  greater  dimen¬ 
sion  does  not  exceed  twice  the  less  dimension  shall 
be  held  to  comply  with  the  section  if  a  court  of  the 
same  area  but  square  in  shape  would  comply 

^[(n'xo'reduce  the  depth  allowed  for  a  court  open 
on  one  side  and  to  make  the  rules  as  to  windows  to 
habitable  rooms  apply  to  any  window  to  a  habitable 
room  including  a  room  in  a  basement. 

(e)  To  limit  the  height  of  walls  in  which  there  are 
anv  windows,  which  are  required  to  be  provided 
by  the  rules  as  to  habitable  rooms,  opposite  to  any 
land  or  building  which  is  or  is  intended  to  be  in  a 
different  occupation. 

(/)  To  make  the  provisions  relating  to  courts  for 
admitting  light  and  air  to  “  domestic  buildings 
applv  to  offices  and  counting-houses. 

(nj  To  make  provision  with  regard  to  a  window 
placed  obliquely  in  a  court  or  recessed. 

To  prohibit,  except  under  certain  conditions,  the 
erection  in  ways  laid  out  for  foot  traffic  only  of  dwel¬ 
ling-houses  of  a  greater  height  than  the  width  of  the 

WTo  provide  that  in  new  streets  no  building  shall 
exceed  in  height  the  distance  between  buildings  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets. 

To  make  the  provisions  as  to  the  height  of  buildings 
in  streets  of  a  less  width  than  50  ft.  apply  to  streets 
formed  before  1862  as  well  as  to  those  formed  subse- 

qUTo' prohibit  the  erection,  and  to  control  the  height, 
of  buildings  (other  than  domestic  buildings)  within 
specified  distance  of  buildings  of  the  domestic  class.  . 

To  require  that  all  staircases  shall  be  adequately 
lighted, 

To  make  the  minimum  height  of  habitable  rooms 
(not  wholly  or  partly  in  the  roof)  9  ft.,  instead  of 
8  ft,  6  in.,"  as  at  present,  and  the  height  of  habitable 
rooms  (wholly  or  partly  in  the  roof)  8  ft.  6  in.  instead  of 
8  ft.  as  at  present.  .  „  . 

To  provide  that  the  minimum  space  that  shall  be 
left  between  the  ground  and  the  underside  of  the  floor 
joists  shall  be  6  in.,  and  to  require  the  provision  of 
openings  for  ventilation  the  minimum  size  of  such 
openings  to  be  9  in.  by  6  in. 

To  provide  that  a  habitable  room  constructed  over 
a  stable,  coach-house,  or  harness-room  communicating 
therewith,  shall  be  separated  horizontally  and  vertically 
from  the  stable  by  a  solid  concrete  floor  or  partition, 
finished  smooth  upon  the  surface,  properly  supported, 
and  of  a  minimum  thickness  of  6  in. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  make  by-laws  with  regard 
to  the  erection  of  houses  on  excavated  sites  and  on 
sites  which  are  damp  and  have  been  heavily  manured. 
The  clauses  dealing  with  these  matters  were  drafted 
in  consultation  with  us,  and,  in  our  opinion,  contained 
proposals  of  great  importance  to  the  public  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  administrative  county ;  and  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should  take  action 
atan  early  date  with  the  view  of  securing  legislation  on 
the  lines  of  these  clauses.  We  recommend — 

That  the  Council  do  concur  in  the  view  that  many 
oi  the  provisions  contained  in  the  clauses  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  which  have  been 
dropped  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  are 
of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  health. 

The  Coliseum  Revolving  Sign. — In  reply  to  a 

Sestion  on  the  report  of  the  Building  Act 
mmittee— 

Captain  Hemphill  (Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee)  said  that  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of 
sky-signs  in  London  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Borough  Councils,  the  County  Council  only 
acting  in  their  default.  In  the  matter  of  the 
revolving  sign  on  the  Coliseum,  the  Committee 
had  communicated  with  the  Westminster 
City  Council,  inviting  them  to  take  action. 
They  had  now  received  an  answer  from  the 
City  Council,  saying  that  they  were  proceeding 
in  the  matter. 

Tenders  for  Pier  Work. — The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Rivers  Committee  were 
agreed  to:— 

That  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Beckett,  amounting  to 
M.  16s.  3d.  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  Hammersmith 
Bndge  pier  be  accepted. 

That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Shelboume  &  Co.,  Limited, 
be  accepted  in  respect  of  repairs  and  alterations  to  Chelsea 
(Carlyle)  pier,  at  the  amount  quoted  by  them  for  the  pier, 
ffiji  1,2338.  17s.  4d. 

That  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Piper  be  accepted  in 
aspect  of  repairs  and  alterations  to  Chelsea  (Cadogan), 
tea-park,  and  Pimlico  piers  at  the  total  amount 
pled  by  him  for  these  piers,  viz.,  2,5518. 10s.  2d. 

That  the  offer  of  the  Westminster  Construction  Com- 
Wfi  Limited,  to  execute  the  repairs  and  alterations  to 
^square  an(l  Nine  Elms  piers  for  the  sum  of 
5<1-.  as  an  extra  to  their  existing  contract  in 
ropcct  of  Millwall,  Hammersmith,  Putney,  and  Wands- 
*orth  piers,  be  accepted. 

iJt  8®h'letting  under  the  contracts  referred  to  in 
™e8omg  recommendations  be  allowed  in  the  under- 
mentioned  cases : — Mr.  J.  R.  Beckett,  water  and  gas 


supply,  to  Mr.  Byron  Hunt.  Messrs.  Shelboume  &  Co., 
ironwork  to  pontoons  and  dolphins,  to  Messrs.  Edwards 
&  Co.,  Limited ;  ironwork  in  straps,  etc.,  to  Messrs. 
Rubery  &  Co.  ;  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  to  Messrs.  D.  Wilkes, 
Limited  ;  castings,  to  Messrs.  Edie  &  Co. 

That  the  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  following  piers, 
Cherry-gardens,  Globe,  Thames-tunnel,  Surrey  Commer¬ 
cial  Docks,  West  India  Docks,  and  Greenwich,  be  carried 
out  by  the  Works  Committee  as  a  jobbing  work,  and  that 
expenditure  not  exceeding  3,0008.  be  authorised  for  the 
purpose. 

Manor  Asylum  :  Laundry,  Bakery,  etc. — It 
was  agreed  that,  subject  to  the  passing  of  the 
annual  maintenance  estimates,  and  to  the 
approval  of  the  necessary  plans  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
1,610Z.  for  the  enlargement  of  the  main  kitchen, 
the  bakery,  and  the  laundry  at  the  Manor 
Asylum,  be  sanctioned. 

Tramways :  Position  of  Mains. — The  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  of  the  Highways  Committee 
was  agreed  to  : — 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  not  exceeding 
26,0008.  be  sanctioned  in  connexion  with  the  removal, 
lowering,  or  diversion  of  mains,  pipes,  wires,  etc.,  neces¬ 
sary  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  tram¬ 
ways  from  Westminster-bridge  and  St.  George’s-circus 
to  ’North-street,  Wandsworth,  together  with  the  lines 
in  Falcon-road  ;  that  the  Highways  Committee  be  author¬ 
ised  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  and  the  several  companies  concerned  to  carry  out 
the  work  at  the  cost  of  the  Council :  and  that  the  seal  of 
the  Council  be  affixed  to  any  contracts  or  other  documents 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  connexion  with  the 
matter. 

The  Proposed  County  Hall. — There  was  on 
view  in  the  members’  lobby  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  proposed  new  County  Hall  and 
Administrative  Buildings,  which  the  Establish¬ 
ments  Committee  recommend  should  be 
erected  on  the  Embankment  almost  opposite 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  Council 
chamber  itself  were  hung  large  cartoons  showing 
the  ground  plan  and  the  contiguous  sites. 
During  the  afternoon  the  following  details, 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  superintending 
architect,  were  circulated.  The  consideration 
of  the  proposal  stands  over  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council,  in  accordance  with  the 
by-law  to  the  effect  that  seven  clear  days’ 
notice  must  be  given  of  any  expenditure  involv¬ 
ing  a  sum  of  over  5,0002. : — 


A  perspective  drawing  has  been  hastily  prepared 
showing  the  possibility  of  a  dignified  architectural 
treatment  of  the  river  facade.  Both  the  sketch  and 
the  cartoon  plans  are  intended  to  be  merely  indicative 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  site  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
surroundings,  and  are  not  intended  as  other  than  sketch 
schemes,  whffch  would  be  considerably  modified  as  a  more 
matured  plan  is  formulated.  As  shown  on  the  drawings, 
the  lower  Embankment  could  be  made  accessible  to  the 
public,  thus  continuing  the  treatment  in  front  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  thereby  adding  architectural 
dignity  to  the  river  frontage,  whilst  the  terrace  at  the 
higher  level  is  intended  for  the  use  of  members  only,  and 
would  be  approached  from  the  reception,  committee, 
and  other  such  rooms. 

The  whole  of  the  administrative  offices,  composing 
the  above  rooms,  council-chamber,  lobbies,  committee- 
rooms,  members’-rooms,  chairmen’s-rooms,  lady  mem- 
bers'-rooms,  and  additional  rooms  adjoining  thereto, 
could  be  arranged  on  the  principal  floor,  the  offices  being 
accessible  from  an  entrance  in  an  Ypner  quadrangle 
approached  by  a  carriage-drive  from  Belvedere-road, 
which  will  be  widened  to  at  least  50  ft.  Minor  entrances 
for  the  public  and  staff  could  be  provided  on  the'Belvedere- 
road  and  Westminster  Bridge  approach,  and  by  this 
arrangement  ready  access  would  be  obtained  to  all  parts 
of  the  building,  and  thus  avoid  the  congestion  of  the 
traffic  which  might  possibly  occur  with  entrances  on  one 
front  only.  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

The  river  at  this  point  runs  nearly  due  north,  and,  the 
site  being  approximately  parallel  with  the  river,  three 
important  facades  would  be  respectively  on  the  south, 
east,  and  west  aspects  :  the  maximum  of  sunlight  would 
thus  be  obtained  throughout.  .... 

In  the  middle  portion  of  the  river  facade  might  be 
placed  the  council-chamber  and  committee-rooms, 
which  could  be  grouped  around  a  central  feature,  and, 
in  this  position,  would  be  subject  to  a  minimum  of  the 
external  disturbing  influences  of  traffic  and  noise._ 

To  improve  vehicular  approach,  and  also  the  lighting 
of  the  lower  floors  on  the  east  frontage,  the  width  of 
Belvedere-road  will  be  widened.  The  leading  frontages 
will  be  800  ft.  to  the  river,  to  the  bridge  approach  240  ft. 
and  to  Belvedere-road  760  ft.  It  will  be  seen  that  access 
is  obtained  on  three  sides  of  the  proposed  building,  and 
an  important  improvement  initiated  on  that  side  of  the 
river;  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  frontage  of 
Somerset  House  is  about  550  ft. 

On  the  basis  of  150  super,  ft.  for  each  officer,  the 
building  will  accommodate  2,589  officers,  and  allows 
61,790  sq.  ft.  for  storage  accommodation;  the  present 
number  of  officers  is  1,665.  ......  ...... 

The  approximate  estimated  cost  of  the  building, 
foundations,  and  embankment,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketches  above  described,  is  1,100,0008. 

A  flight  of  steps  at  present  exists  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  site,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  public  access  to  the  river  at  that  point.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  plan  would  require  to  be  carefully 
considered  hereafter. 

The  aim  would  be  in  maturing  such  a  scheme  archi¬ 
tecturally  t.o  treat  the  exterior  of  the  building  in  a  simple 
and  dignified  manner,  to  exclude  all  useless  ornament, 
and  to  depend  more  on  the  proportion  of  the  masses  to 
attain  dignity  and  fitness  in  the  appearance  of  tne 

bUThis  would  probably  be  best  answered  by  constructing 
the  whole  of  the  external  facades  in  Portland  stone. 
It  would  add  to  the  appearance  and  beauty  ot  tne 
position  to  plant  such  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  lower 
terrace  as  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  would  permit. 


Trafalgar-square. — Sir  Melvill  Beackcroit 
moved  that  Trafalgar -square  stands  much  in 
need  of  improvement,  and  might  at  a  very 
moderate  cost  be  made  as  attractive  as  a  place 
of  public  resort  occupying  so  important  and 
central  a  position  in  London  ought  to  be,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Parks  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  what,  it  any,  proposal 
could  properly  be  made  on  the  subject  to  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  He  thought 
that  the  present  time,  when  the  new  street 
was  being  brought  into  the  square,  offered 
them  a  good  opportunity  for  going  to  the 
Government  and  asking  for  leave  to  adorn  the 
square  by  providing  seats  and  laying  out  flower¬ 
beds  and  parterres. 

Mr.  Stuart  Sankey  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  37  votes  to  25. 

The  Council  soon  after  adjourned. 

- - 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand.  + — Two  iron  and  glass  shelters  to  a 
proposed  extension  to  the  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  to  abut  upon  Wellington- 
street  and  Russell-street  (Messrs.  Lander, 
Bedells,  &  Crompton  for  His  Grace  the  Duke- 
of  Bedford,  K.G.). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central .+ — Buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  western  side  of  Chatham- 
place  and  southern  side  of  Belsham-street. 
Hackney  (Messrs.  Hodson  &  Whitehead  for 
Messrs.  Hodson  &  Rowlandson). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Two  houses,  with  one-story  shops 
in  front,  upon  the  site  of  No.  117,  Rushey- 
green,  Lewisham  (Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for 
Mr.  S.  S.  Brush). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Three  houses,  with  one-story 
shops  in  front,  upon  the  site  of  No.  119,  and. 
part  of  the  site  of  No.  117,  Rushey-green, 
Lewisham  (Mr.  A.  W.  Osborn  for  Mr.  H.  F. 
Page). — Consent. 

Hampstead.i — Six  buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  south-western  side  of 
Finchley-road  and  northern  side  of  Lymington- 
road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  A.  Rabson  for  Mr. 
W.  F.  Cave). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Enclosures  to  a  porch  at 
No.  7,  Mandeville-plaoe,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr- 
F.  Cornelius-Wheeler). — Consent. 


Width  of  Way. 

Wandsworth. — Five  houses  on  the  northern- 
side  of  Blackshaw-road,  Tooting,  eastward  of 
Maybury-street  (Mr.  W.  Wright  for  Mr.  S. 
Blaker). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— A  deviation  from  the  plans 
sanctioned  for  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
a  mews  out  of  the  west  side  of  High-street, 
Putney,  next  No.  104,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
formation  of  the  mews  and  the  erection  ot  a 
one-story  stable  at  the  end  of  the  cart-shea 
(Mr.  F.  J.  Brewer  for  Messrs.  Spenoer,  Santo, 
&  Co.,  and  Mrs.  M.  Maxwell).— Consent. 

Camberwell,  North.— Buildings  upon  a  site- 
abutting  upon  the  north  side  of  Canal-bank 
and  east  side  of  Canal-street,  Camberwell  (Mr. 
R.  A.  Jack  for  Messrs.  Findlater,  Mackie,  & 
Todd). — Consent.  , 

St.  Qeorge-in-the-East. — Buildings  on  the 
northern  side  of  Brewhouse-lane,  Wapping 
(Messrs.  Cheston  &  Perkins  for  the  Governors 
of  Bridewell  Hospital  and  Messrs.  Taylor 
Brothers).— Consent. 


Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Brixton. — A  one-story  shop  on  the  northern 
side  of  Station-road,  Brixton,  westward  ot 
Canterbury-road,  with  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  Roadway  of  Station-road  (Mr.  A.  a. 
Matthews). — Consent. 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Hammersmith.— ± The  retention  of  temporary 
uildings  erected .  on  a  site  on  the  east  side 
f  Old  Oak-road,  Hammersmith,  and  south 


Brotchie). — Consent. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

FulhamA—Thut  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

Blackford,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
ying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
lead  from  Fulham  Palace-road  to  Colehi li¬ 
ne,  Fulham,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  lor- 
atioru  of  such  street,  the  erection  of  build- 
gs  (for  Mr.  L.  Harris).— Agreed. 

Woolwich.- That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

.  Bethell  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay- 
g  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on 
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the  Bostall  Estate,  Woolwich,  to  lead  from 
Bostall-hill  and  Bostall-lane  to  McLeod-road 
and  Blithdale-road,  and,  in  connexion  there¬ 
with,  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  Bostall-lane 
(for  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Fulham.— -For  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  new  streets  on  the  London 
Bishoprick  Estate,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Ful- 
nam,  were  required  to  be  defined  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public  as  highways  (Messrs. 
Cluttons  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners). 
— Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  esoape  in  case  of  fire,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  sec¬ 
tion  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh  (top),  sixth, 
and  fifth  stories  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  of  the  Savoy  Hotel 
offices,  west  block,  Strand,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  floors  of  which  stories  are  above  60  ft. 
from  the  street  level,  for  the  persons  dwelling 
or  employed  therein,  and  the  erection  of  kn 
open  gangway  across  Carting-lane  at  the  sixth 
floor  level  in  connexion  with  such  means  of 
escape  (Messrs.  Collcutt  &  Hamp  for  the  Savoy 
Hotel  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  ot  the  members  was 
field  at  Tavistock  on  the  8th  inst.  There  were 
present  Mr.  Charles  Cole,  of  Exeter,  President ; 
Mr.  B.  Priestly  Shires,  Plymouth,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  others.  The  annual  report  was  read 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Pinn,  of  Exeter. 
It  stated  that  the  membership  had  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  roll-call  now  stands  at  50 
■members  ;  associate  members,  10  ;  associates, 
‘27  :  total,  87.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting 
-thirteen  meetings— eight  being  Council  and 
five  general — have  been  held,  and  some  useful 
•work  has  been  done  in  the  interests  ot  the 
profession :  but  the  Council  regret  that  the 
response  from  principals  was  insufficient  to 
warrant  them  embarking  upon  a  scheme  of 
lectures  in  connexion  with  the  London  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association.  The  Council  were 
indebted  to  them  for  making  arrangements 
whereby  students  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Architectural  Society  may  join  the  School  of 
Design.  Visitors’  criticisms  will  be  written 
upon,  the  drawings  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
•session  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  will  visit 
Exeter,  upon  a  date  to  be  fixed,  and  criticise 
a  selection  of  the  best  designs  submitted  during 
-the  session,  which  will  be  exhibited  at  Exeter. 
A  guinea  book  prize  is  offered  to  the  competitor 
whose  designs  are  placed  first  in  merit.  The 
Council  regret  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  among 
-the  associates,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
rare  attendance  at  meetings,  but  by  the  lack  of 
•competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 
For  the  measured  drawings  only  one  set  was 
submitted,  but  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  the 
prize,  which  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Shires.  No  sketches  were  submitted 
lor  the  Hon.  Secretary’s  prize.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  President  be  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Archi¬ 
tects  in  London,  1906.  On  December  13  a 
•discussion  on  “  Ownership  of  Plans,”  as  affected 
by  recent  cases,  was  opened  by  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  it  being  the 
custom  that  the  drawings  are  retained  by  the 
architect,  a  communication  be  made  to  the 
R.I.B.A.  calling  their  attention  to  these  cases, 
and  asking  them  to  take  steps  in  the  matter. 
On  March  2  a  discussion  on  “  Standard  Sizes  of 
Materials  ”  resulted  in  a  communication  being 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Clay  workers’ 
Institute  asking  him  to  bring  before  the  local 
brickmakers  for  their  adoption  the  standard 
■sizes  of  bricks  as  agreed  to  with  the  R.I.B.A. 
— Mr.  0.  Railing  having  read  the  balance-sheet 
showing  a  satisfactory  state  of  funds,  it  was 
adopted.  The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Cole,  then 
■delivered  his  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  :  You  will  remember  possibly  that  your 
•Council,  so  far  back  as  September  last,  endea¬ 
voured  to  ascertain  if  something  could  not  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  providing  the  younger  members 
■of  the  profession  with  a  definite  scheme  for 
their  better  education  in  professional  knowledge 
and  practical  work  on  well-arranged  lines,  as 
■distinct  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-office,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Architectural  Association  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  services  of  gentlemen  willing  to 


give  lectures  in  various  places  in  the  provinces  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  so  much  apathy 
that  it  was  felt  impossible  to  proceed,  and  as  the 
expenses  would  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  great,  the  Council  reluctantly 
dropped  the  scheme.  Your  Council  also 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  by-laws,  more  particularly  as 
regards  Exeter,  whose  City  Council  intend 
to  redraw  and  remodel  those  now  in  existence. 
The  town  clerk  has  kindly  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  us  to  lay  our  views  before  him. 
On  the  general  question  of  by-laws,  so  much 
has  been  written  and  said  lately  that  one 
hardly  knows  whether  to  let  this  burning 
question  go  on  burning  or  add  more  fuel  to  the 
flames.  Of  course,  there  must  be  by-laws, 
that  everyone  admits  ;  but  the  model  by-laws 
one  would  fancy  were  drafted  by  men  who 
had  never  done  any  practical  work  at  all,  and, 
as  all  local  authorities  copy  them  to  a  great 
extent,  we  get  some  very  curious  anomalies. 
They  must  not  introduce  any  clauses  suitable 
to  their  locality,  or  make  any  of  them  at  all 
elastic,  or  the  Board  above  will  refuse  to  sanction 
them.  So  we  get  this  strange  state  of  affairs  : 
A  little  one-house  town  in  the  wilds  of  No-where 
has  the  same  by-laws  as  a  large  city,  which  is 
preposterous.  The  effect  of  some  by-laws  is 
that  in  large  towns  many  old  buildings  are  not 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  because  in  addition  to 
light  troubles  and  party-wall  questions,  which 
bulk  largely,  the  unfortunate  architect  has  still 
to  deal  with  the  local  authority,  whose  views 
are  often— well,  I  will  say,  “  quaint.”  If  there 
were  any  elasticity  many  a  client  would  rebuild 
entirely,  instead  of  “  tinkering  ”  by  talcing  out 
a  floor,  putting  up  a  new  front,  and  so  on,  often 
involving  a  great  deal  ot  trouble  and  anxiety, 
and  a  liberal  use  of  steel  or  ironwork.  Even 
if  a  new  building  did  not  quite  comply  with  all 
the  cast-iron  rules  of  the  powers-that-be,  it 
must  be  a  great  sanitary  advance  on  an  old 
timber  building  crusted  with  age  and  other 
things  in  its  numerous  cavities  and  worm- 
eaten  woodwork.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
irritating  features  of  the  whole  thing  is  that, 
where  a  local  authority  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
frame  sensible  by-laws  to  suit  its  locality,  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  have  none  of 
them  ;  but  the  question  is  interesting  the  man 
in  the  street.  He  begins  to  see  now  why  all 
the  houses  are  built  alike  in  a  new  street ;  why 
there  are  no  wooden  bays  or  good  half-timber 
work.  I  am  glad  to  *  say  that  progressive 
Exeter  does  allow  the  two  latter,  and  has  also 
approved  of  bay  windows  projecting  over  our 
streets,  so  that  architects  get  some  chance 
of  breaking  up  a  front.  ...  In  speaking  of 
the  registration  of  architects,  Mr.  Cole  said  that 
it  was  gratifying  to  a  great  number  of  pro¬ 
vincial  architects  to  know  that  the  premier  body 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  had  actually  done  some¬ 
thing.  “With  a  proper  legal  status,  were  we 
more  united,  I  do  not  think  the  courts  would 
ride  rough-shod  over  us  as  they  often  do  now. 
Take  the  ownership  of  drawings  question ; 
‘  it  is  only  an  architect’s  matter  ’  ;  and  the 
greatest  injustice  is  done  ;  the  drawings  are 
only  the  means  to  an  end,  and  yet  forsooth 
a  cantankerous  client,  even  if  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  which  is  the  right  side  up  of  a  plan,  may 
insist  on  having  the  drawings  handed  over  to 
him.  They  are  of  little  service,  and  nowadays 
not  even  drain  plans  are  as  necessary  as  they 
used  to  be,  because  the  manhole  covers  and 
gullies  show  exactly  where  the  pipes  are  ;  and 
now  I  note  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
lately  dismissed  the  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  that  the  architect  must 
give  up  the  plans  he  had  prepared  for  certain 
flats.  Plans  of  buildings  erected  during  the 
course  of  his  eareer,  together  with  his  brains 
and  experience,  are  the  architect’s  stock-in- 
trade  ;  but,  unless  he  goes  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  making  tracings,  all  his  records 
may  be  swept  away.  I  have  pointed  out  to 
clients  before  now  that  if  the  drawings  are 
taken  away  they  will  assuredly  be  lost.  Time 
has  already,  on  more  than  two  occasions, 
proved  the  correctness  of  my  statement,  and 
the  strayed  ones  have  been  restored  to  the 
fold.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  R.I.B.A., 
with  their  splendid  income,  and — if  I  am 
correctly  informed — substantial  reserve  should 
help  the  profession,  or  at  least  their  own  mem  bers, 
to  fight  with  all  its  strength  such  legal  injustice 
and  unfairness.  ...  The  architect  has  to 
face  competitors  on  every  hand.  The  enter¬ 
prising  builder  keeps  the  tracings  of  various 
works  of  which  he  may  become  possessed. 


Even  if  the  architect  is  sharp  enough,  and 
insists  on  their  being  returned  before  the  issue 
of  the  final  certificate,  his  office-boy  does  the 
needful  with  pen,  ink,  and  tracing  paper,  and 
many  a  clever  design  is  repeated  ad  nauseam 
m  a  row  of  jerry-built  houses,  or  put  in  a  more 
pretentious  building  in  entirely  the  wrong 
position.  The  auctioneer  and  house  agent  has 
a  little  field-day  occasionally.  .  .  .  Xhe 
engineer,  too,  builds  a  steel  bridge  and  loads 
the  spandrels  with  tons  of  cast-iron  ‘ornament,' 
bolted  on  securely  to  prevent  the  structure  lrom 
rising  on  its  pin  joints  or  hinges,  and  shaking 
off  its  architectural  adornments  into  the  river 
below.  Its  balustrade  panels  are  Gothic,  so 
are  the  bases  of  its  electric  light  standards, 
all  fearfully  and  wonderfully  designed  and 
made.  '  There  are  beautiful  castings  further 
up  the  steel  posts,  but  these  are  not  Gothic, 
and  the  lamps  look  down  bashfully  and 
admiringly  on  the  bases,  and  wish  that  they 
had  crochets  on  their  shades.  Generally 
speaking,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  bad 
trade,  and  naturally  people  do  not  proceed 
with  new  works  under  such  circumstances,  i 
Let  us  hope  that  shortly  matters  may  improve 
and  work  found  for  a  very  deserving  class,  and 
that  those  who  promote  competitions  may  so 
draft  the  conditions  that  architects  may  feel 
that  they  will  be  treated  fairly.  The  publio 
and  committees  generally  have  only  very  crude 
ideas  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  involved 
in  preparing  the  necessary  drawings,  and  I 
think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  R.I.B.A.  is 
most  excellent — that  promoters  should  pay  a 
successful  competitor  1£  per  cent,  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  a  delayed  or  abandoned  scheme ; 
but  one  may  call  ‘spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep.’  The  question  is,  Will  they  come ! 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  ordinary  schedule 
of  works  carried  out  either  locally  or  throughout 
the  country.  You  can  all  read  that  for  your¬ 
selves  ;  but  I  really  believe  the  public  generally 
are  taking  more  interest  in  arcliitects  and  their 
works,  and  one  hears  less  and  less  every  year  of 
the  coarse  remark  or  jest  that  ‘  they  keep 
the  cost  of  the  work  up  because  they  are 
paid  a  commission  on  it.’  .  .  •  We 
must  all  endeavour  to  see  that  the  younger 
men  who  come  in  have  a  real  love  for  a  beautiful 
art  and  science,  and  are  determined  to  be  a 
credit  to  it  by  being  well-informed  in  all  its 
various  ramifications ;  because,  after  all,  even 
with  registration — let  me  misquote—  the 
name  is  but  the  guinea  stamp ;  the  man  s  the 
gowd  for  a’  that.’  ”  Mr.  Cole  then  propose 
Mr.  B.  Priestly  Shires  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Parker,  and  agreed  to.  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed 
was  elected  Vice-President;  Mr.  A.  J.  !'«“• 
Hon.  Secretary;  Mr.  Octavius  Railing.  Hon. 
Treasurer  ;  and  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Council, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Lucas,  Mr.  J.  Jcrman,  Mr  0.  B.  Biter 
were  elected.  The  meeting  mas  followed  W 
luncheon  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  and  a  senes  of 
visits,  first  to  the  Abbey  ruins,  the  party  <ei  g 
shown  over  the  Vicarage  grounds  by  the  '  • 

Then  an  inspection  of  the  church  was  • 
Then  followed  a  drive  to  Walreddon,  an  ancient 
manor  house  of  the  Courtenays. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
he  Institution  of  CmL . 

the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  11  ■ 

Guilford  Molesworth,  K.C.I.E.,  -j^e  , 
he  chair,  the  paper  read  was,  The 
ince  and  Strengthening  of  Ea  ' 
lees,”  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott.  M.Instl.fc. 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  PaF  • 
paper  dells  first  with  the  strengthen^  "' « 
bridge  over  the  River  Ouse,  consign*  o 
»  spans  of  117  ft.,  and  two- end  P-n^ 

ft.,  the  reinforcements  consisting  ^ 

;es  to  increase  the  flange-area  P  j 
•a  rivets  for  the  braces,  new 
ring.  The  bridge  was  thus  brough  P 
lern  requirements  at  ‘  5^° rtSgthroW 
it  is  given  a  description  “  *™Etinj 
,  bridge  over  the  River  Ttarne, 
hree  spans  of  78  ft.  each,  w  ,  ,.rs 

,a  plates  at  all  pand-F‘»>s  °  *itn(ii„.K 
it-area,  new  cross  girders  “l 
re-arrangement  0,f..flo.onJ?'  s  running.  »t 

work  was  done  while  ‘ra®thod  reducing 

’stassta  old  bridges  by  reducing 
rent  dead  load  i»  also  dw1^  ,« 
mple  is  given.  The  ■  ,  n#ncf  point 
e  the  difference,  fr0“  a,  ,  and  records  the 
het.ween  iron  andsteei.  »  , 
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n«mtion  of  bridges,  etc,,  from  rust;  after 
.  ™ibiM  various  methods,  he  ends  by  neom- 
inendine  the  use  of  Portland  cement  for  the 
Lose!  giving  examples  of  its  use.— It  was 
!  l  —  °  that  ten  associate  members  had 


jTSteed  to  the  class  of  members, 
I  Messrs.  H.  A.  Cutler,  S.  Dunkerley, 
IP  Harris,  A.  S.  Jones,  J.  Lord,  H.  C.  Marks, 
f  S  M.  Marsh,  A.  S.  Napier,  J.  W.  Ransome, 
r  Worthington.  It  was  also  reported  that  six 
candidates  had  been  admitted  as  students. 
Tbe  monthly  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of 
one  member,  eight  associate  members,  and 


iaD  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers.— 
A  lar»e  number  of  members  of  this  Institution 
visited  the  Willesden  Power  House  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  Electric  Power  Supply  Company, 
at  Taylor’s-lane,  on  the  6th  inst.  In  the 
absence  through  illness  of  the  engineer,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Ruthven  Murray,  they  were  conducted 
round  by  the  station  superintendent,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Napier,  and  his  assistants.  The  vice-chairman 
of  the ’institution,  Mr.  Adam  Hunter,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  expressed  the  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  members  for  all  that  had  been 
arranged  for  their  reception.  The  continuous 
current  is  generated  directly  at  a  pressure  of 
from  490  to  540  volts,  suitable  for  the  2  by  240 
volt  network  surrounding  the  works,  and  this 
fixes  the  average  pressure  of  the  alternating 
current  terminals  of  the  same  generator  at 
316  volts ;  the  machines  being,  as  it  were, 
rotary  converters  driven  by  engines.  Step-up 
transformers,  with  a  ratio  of  1-9  are  employed, 
raising  the  pressure  to  an  average  of  about 
'1,850  volts,  at  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
substation.  There  variable-rate  step-down 
transformers  and  rotary  converters  once  more 
reduce  the  pressure  down  to  that  suitable  for 
a  2  by  240  volt  three-wire  continuous-current 
distribution.  The  site  of  the  station  occupies 
an  area  of  31  acres,  and  adjoins  the  Midland 
and  South-Western  Junction  Railway,  to  which 
access  can  be  gained  to  all  the  great  northern 
lines.  The  boilers  are  of  the  Babcock  Wilcox 
type,  arranged  in  pairs,  built  in  glazed  brick 
settings.  Draught  gauges  are  fitted,  and  an 
“Ados”  registering  COs  recorder.  There  are 
Hall  steam  feed  pumps,  and  a  Mather  &  Platt 
electrically-driven  pump,  the  latter  having  a 
special  device  for  effecting  its  regulation.  The 
arrangement  of  steam  mains  is  novel.  A  jet 
condenser  by  Ashton  Frost  &  Co.  is  provided 
for  the  two  300  K.W.  sets,  while  the  other 
sets  have  their  own  surface  condensers.  There 
is  a  cooling  plant  supplied  by  Korting  Bros., 
on  which  are  four  lines  of  spraying  jets.  The 
surface  of  the  pond  is  30  ft.  by  200  ft.,  and  it  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  100,000  gallons  of 
water  per  hour,  which  is  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  pond.  All  yvater  is  softened  by  a  Brunn- 
Lowener  apparatus,  in  which  milk  of  lime  and 
soda  is  used.  For  the  general  arrangement,  and 
for  the  design  of  many  of  the  special  details  of 
the  low  tension  continuous -current  switchboard, 
Mr.  Ruthven  Murray  was  responsible.  His 
object  was  to  arrange  a  switchboard  embodying 
the  distinctive  and  valuable  features  of  the 
Ferranti  high-pressure  cellular  type  of  switch 
gear  for  low-pressure  working.  The  principal 
^  of  novelty  in  the  low-tension  switch - 
ward  is  that  four  separate  ’bus  bars  are  pro- 
T1'™>  and  there  are  “  Selector  Switches,” 
™ich  enable  any  machine  or  feeder  to  be 
connected  to  any  ’bus  bar.  The  battery-room 
contains  250  Tudor  cells,  with  a  capacity  of  840 
ampere  hours,  at  a  ten-hour  discharge  rate. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. 
Pali  j  Methods  of  Calculation,  by  A.  W.  Buel  ; 
pj  1  Representative  Structures,  and 
gf  Hf :  Methods  of  Construction,  by  C.  S. 
Z  (London :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co., 
LW-  2ls.net.) 

pi*  ®ai’’dbook  for  Superintendents  of 
instruction,  Architects,  Builders,  and 
!W  v  .Actors.  By  H.  G.  Richey. 
Chan  ^°r£:  J>  Wiley  &  Sons.  London  : 
T"  &  Hall,  Ltd.  17s.  net.) 

Jv  CHANT’S  Clerk.  By  John  Pearce. 
Price  2s  )'0n'  (k°ndon :  Effingham  Wilson. 


arrantoif5!  Hehtbition. — Owing  to  previou 
tion^  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibi 

ha«  a|r..  j  Gallery,  Regent-street,  whici 

Pcrson  Sv  V60  ,v.isited  almost  60,00 
must  close  this  Saturday. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Congregational  Church,  Crookes,  Shef¬ 
field. — Plans  for  a  new  church  and  additional 
schoolroom  have  been  prepared  for  the  Crookes 
Congregational  Church,  Upper  Springvale-road, 
Sheffield.  The  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  at  the  corner  of  Springvale-road  and 
Western-road.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  appointed  assessor  for  selecting  the  sets  of 
plans  to  receive  premiums  of  2 01.  and  10Z. 
respectively,  and  he  has  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  and  the  second 
premium  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Campsall.  The  other 
designs  selected  by  the  assessor  in  order  of  merit 
were  those  of  Mr.  J.  Norton,  Mr.  W.  Boddoe 
Rees,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Innocent  &  Son,  Hall  & 
Fenton,  and  Mould  &  Porritt.  The  church 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  award  of  the  assessor, 
and  Mr.  Hale  will  be  entrusted  with  the  building 
of  the  new  church. 

Public  Baths  in  Kilburn. — Willesden 
Urban  District  Council  resolved  on  Tuesday  to 
offer  premiums  of  100£.  and  5 01.  for  the  first 
and  second  best  designs  for  the  erection  of  new 
public  baths  in  South  Kilburn.  The  services 
of  an  architectural  assessor  are  to  be  obtained 
to  assist  the  Council  in  determining  which 
designs  exhibit  the  greatest  merit. 

- - 

Corresponbence. 

ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Noticing  your  report  on  the  ownership 
of  plans  in  the  recent  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease, 
we  would  like  to  point  out  to  architects  that, 
in  view  of  this  recent  decision,  and  in  the 
interest  of  their  profession  and  the  old-stand¬ 
ing  custom  upon  this  point,  that  the  best  course 
to  adopt  would  be,  in  the  future,  to  have  an 
agreement  with  all  clients  that  the  plans  and 
all  documents  are  the  architects’  property  at 
the  completion  of  the  works,  and  to  insert 
such  a  clause  in  the  conditions  of  contract. 

Of  course,  then,  if  a  client  requires  plans, 
etc.,  at  the  completion  of  his  work,  these  would 
be  considered  outside  of  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  of  an  architect,  and  would, 
therefore,  have  to  be  charged  for  at  an  extra¬ 
special  fee.  R.  E.  Carpenter  &  Son. 

Quantity  and  Measuring  Surveyors. 


MAPLE  FLOORING. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through 
your  columns,  to  ask  for  a  little  information 
on  maple  flooring? 

Having  a  quantity  of  9-in.  by  3-in.  by  l£-in. 
maple  block  flooring  to  lay,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  had  any 
trouble  with  this  wood  after  it  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  laid  with  well-seasoned  blocks,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  persons  in  the  trade  that 
maple  is  not  reliable  a9  a  block  floor. 

Any  information  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  Constant  Reader. 


Gbe  Stubent's  Column. 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XV. 

A  French  Villa  Residence. 


OURG-LA-REINE,  a  modem  village 
of  some  3,500  inhabitants,  is  a 
favourite  summer  resort  about  three 
miles  along  the  Orleans  road  on  the 
southern  side  of  Paris.  In  this  place  is  situated 
the  villa  described  in  our  present  article,  and 
which  has  been  built  entirely  of  concrete-steel, 
under  the  Hennebique  patents.  The  site  of  the 
house  and  garden  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
25  metres  square,  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  the  Avenue 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  Avenue  du  Lycee-Lakanal, 


respectively. 

The  house  formerly  standing  on  this  plot  of 
land  was  a  long  narrow  building,  and  with  its 
outbuildings  extended  along  the  whole  frontage 
on  the  last-named  thoroughfare.  Built  of  the 
volcanic  stone  known  as  tufa,  architectural 
character  had  been  neglected  in  its  construction, 
as  much  as  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  occu¬ 
pants. 

The  new  structure,  erected  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  site,  and  with  the  principal  facade 
on  the  Avenue  du  Lycee-Lakanal,  suffers  from 
too  much  architectural  character.  It  is  one  of 
those  weird  constructions  from  which,  with  all 
our  defects,  we  have  been  spared  in  England, 
except  perhaps  in  outdoor  exhibitions  and  at 
some  popular  watering-places.  Viewed  from 
the  street,  the  villa  presents  an  appearance 


something  like  that  of  a  pier  pavilion  with  a 
promenade  deck  on  top,  and  from  its  midst 
springs  a  water-tower,  which,  rising  to  the 
height  of  40  metres  above  the  road  level,  is- 
suggestive  of  a  lighthouse  combined  with  the 
fighting  top  of  a  modern  warship. 

The  illustrations  given  this  week  do  not 
include  a  section  of  the  tower,  but  a  cross- 
section  at  the  rez-de-chaussee  will  be  found 
in  Fig.  106,  which  is  a  ground-floor  plan  of  the 
villa.  So  far  as  internal  arrangements  are 
concerned,  however,  there  is  no  ground  tor 

criticism.  The  house  is  admirably  planned _ 

spacious  corridors  and  balconies  connect  the- 
rooms  of  the  principal  floors,  terrace  and  roof 
gardens,  conservatories  and  towers  provide 
ample  space  for  flowering  plants,  and  special 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  means  of  access 
for  light  and  air. 

The  gradient  of  the  Avenue  du  Lycee- 
Lakanal,  from  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  Victor 
Hugo,  is  about  1  in  14,  in  consequence  of  a 
cutting  made  in  the  direction  of  Bourg-la- 
Reine  railway  station,  but  the  level  of  the. 
garden  remains  practically  unaltered,  the 
earth  being  held  up  by  a  retaining  wall.  This 
peculiar  condition  of  the  site  presented  some 
difficult  problems  for  solution ;  among  them 
being  that  of  providing  convenient  means  of 
access  to  the  coach-house  of  the  new  building. 
Again,  the  rain-water  drains,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  kitchen  and  other  domestic  offices,  discharged 
into  a  well,  or  catch-pit,  on  the  adjoining 
property.  Thence  the  water  flowed  to  the 
street  gutter,  which  it  was  compelled  to  follow 
for  a  distance  of  about  350  metres,  because  no 
drains  or  sewers  had  been  provided  in  the 
avenue.  This  state  of  things,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  was  not  entirely  appreciated  by 
residents  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  architect  was 
enabled  to  utilise  the  steep  gradient  of  the 
Avenue  du  Lycee-Lakanal  in  the  following- 
manner.  He  decided  that  the  rez-de-chaussee,  or 
ground  floor,  of  the  new  villa  should  be  level 
with  the  road  surface  of  the  Avenue  Victor 
Hugo,  and  that  the  sous-sol,  or  basement  floor, 
3  metres  below,  should  correspond  in  level 
with  the  footpath  of  the  Avenue  du  Lycee- 
Lakanal  (see  Fig.  109).  This  arrangement 
enabled  him  to  establish  at  road  level  various 
rooms  and  domestic  offices,  comprising  the 
servants’  hall  and  bedrooms,  living  rooms  for 
the  gardener,  a  lodge  or  lobby  for  the  concierge,. 
a  motor-car  garage,  cellars  for  wine  in  casks, 
and  bottles,  coal  and  wood  cellars,  provision 
and  fruit  stores,  a  hot-water  boiler-room,  work¬ 
rooms,  and  a  photographic  laboratory.  Further, 
what  was  of  some  importance  to  members  of 
the  family  going  daily  to  their  business  in  Paris, 
it  permitted  the  private  entrance  of  the  villa  to. 
be  situated  conveniently  for  access  to  the- 
railway  station.  This  entrance  opens  into  a 
lobby  communicating  on  one  hand  with  the 
passage  leading  to  the  store-rooms  and  wine 
cellars,  on  the  other  with  the  room  of  the  con¬ 
cierge,  and  is  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  lettered 
“  entree  ”  in  Fig.  106.  The  store-rooms  and 
cellars  are  beneath  the  hall  and  children’s  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  They  are  almost  entirely 
underground,  for  on  the  garden  fagades,  as 
indicated  by  the  section  (b)  in  Fig.  107  and  by 
Fig.  108,  the  level  of  the  garden  having  been 
raised  by  earth  excavated  for  the  construction 
of  the  foundations  and  the  basement.  The  old 
party  wall,  indicated  by  broken  lines  in  section 
(b),  Fig.  108,  was  demolished  and  rebuilt  in 
stone,  the  position  of  the  new  wall,  nouvel  mur 
mitoyen,  being  shown  in  Fig.  106.  The  heating 
chamber,  which  contains  a  hot-water  boiler,  is 
placed  near  the  base  of  the  water-tower,  and 
is  provided  with  alternative  means  of  access, 
one  from  the  outside,  by  way  of  the  tower 
staircase,  and  the  other  from  the  inside  by  a 
lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  service  staircase.  Thus 
stoking  can  be  performed  from  the  outside 
without  communication  with  the  house,  or 
from  the  interior  as  may  be  most  convenient  for 
the  domestic  staff.  The  flue  of  the  hot-water 
boiler  may  be  observed  close  to  the  water-tower, 
in  Fig.  106. 

Fig.  107  contains  various  sections  of  the 
concrete-steel  walls  and  foundations;  (a)  is  a 
section  through  the  wall  of  the  forecourt  below, 
the  balcon  of  the  salle  a,  manger ;  (b)  is  a  section 
through  the  northern  wall  of  the  wine  cellar, 
showing  bins  on  the  inside  and  the  old  party- 
wall  on  the  outside;  (c)  is  a  section  through 
an  inner  wall  separating  two  of  the  cellars  ; 
and  (d)  is  a  section  through  the  wall  of  the 
concierge’s  room.  With  the  exception  of  the 
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party- wall,  the  whole  of  the  foundations,  walls, 
and  other  details  in  the  basement  are  of  concrete- 
steel.  ,^i 

Two  entrances  give  access  to  the  reception 
rooms  of  the  villa.  The  principal  entrance,  or 
that  used  by  visitors,  is  reached  by  a  carriage¬ 
way  leading  from  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo 
through  the  garden  and  up  to  the  perron 
outside  the  doorway  of  the  grand  hall.  This 
apartment,  with  a  length  of  9-50  metres  and  a 
width  of  8  metres,  opens  upon  the  salon  and 
salle  a  manger  on  the  right  hand,  and  upon  the 
refectoire  des  enf  ants  and  the  cage  d'escalier  on  the 
left  hand.  The  second  entrance,  intended  for 
use  by  the  family,  is  that  previously  mentioned, 
and  gives  access  to  the  staircase  rising  from 
the  Avenue  du  Lycee-Lakanal  to  a  vestibule 
which  opens  into  the  salle  a  manger  on  one 
side,  the  vestiare  on  the  other,  and  leads  also 
to  the  perron  outside  the  grand  hall. 

Ventilation  of  the  entire  suite  of  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  is  effected  by  various  openings 
and  air  ducts  in  addition  to  the  windows  and 
doors.  The  verandah-conservatory  ( serre )  of 
the  salon  (see  Figs.  106  and  109)  faces  the  east, 
and  is  completely  separated  from  that  room 
by  a  glazed  partition  with  a  door  at  either  end 
and  a  large  sliding  sash  in  the  middle.  One 
■end  of  the  conservatory  is  connected  with  the 
open'  balcony  outside  the  salle  ci  manger,  a 
current  of  air  is  established  between  the  balcpny 
and  the  north  gable  of  the  villa,  which  projects 
beyond  the  general  facade.  These  structural 
features  provide  excellent  means  for  regulating 


the  temperature  of  the  salon,  to  which 
ample  light  is  admitted  through  the  glazing  of 
the  conservatory. 

Fig.  106  shows  the  position  of  the  kitchen, 
which,  being  5  metres  in  height  and  exposed  on 
three  sides  to  the  outer  air,  can  be  very  efficiently 
ventilated  so  as  to  prevent  the  smell  of  cooking 
from  reaching  the  dining-room  and  other  parts 
of  the  house.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  kitchen  is  separated  from  the 
dining-room  by  a  linen  store  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  beneath*  which  there  are  a  service-room 
and  a  corridor  affording  communication  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room.  This  passage 
is  formed  with  a  floor  of  concrete-steel  extending 
over  the  entrance  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the 
private  entrance  in  the  Avenue  du  Lycee- 
Lakanal.  On  the  western  side  of  the  hall  the 
children’s  dining-room,  nursery,  and  bath¬ 
room  constitute  an  entirely  separate  suite  of 
rooms  and  yet  are  quite  easy  of  access.  The 
nursery  is  well  lighted  and  at  the  same  time 
shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  the 
octagonal  tower  and  the  balconies  of  the  first 
story  (shown  in  broken  outline  in  Fig.  106).  A 
separate  stairway  leads  from  the  nursery 
directly  into  the  garden.  All  the  principal 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  have  the  uniform 
height  of  5  metres. 

With  the  object  of  preserving  as  far  as 
possible  the  existing  levels  and  arrangement  of 
the  garden,  and  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
trees,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  nursery  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  106,  where  one  outer 


wall  is  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  other 
two  outer  walls.  We  really  cannot  see  that 
this  course  was  at  all  necessary,  but  its  adoption 
gave  rise  to  a  piece  of  construction  which  is  of  in- 
terest  to  students  of  concrete-steel  design 
Thus,  on  the  first  floor  it  was  very  desirable 
to  provide  a  small  salon  to  be  used 'for  needle- 
work  or  a  boudoir,  and  the  most  convenient 
position  was  above  the  angle  cut  off  from  the 
nursery,  where  it  is,  so  to  say,  suspend#! 
among  the  foliage  of  the  trees  near  the  house. 
This  room  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  an 
octagonal  tower,  whose  position  is  indicated 
by  broken  lines  in  Fig.  100.  Fig.  108  give* 
a  section  of  the  tower,  which  has~a  weight  of 
180  tonnes,  and  projects  about  8-50  metres 
from  the  wall  of  the  nursery  without  taking  into 
account  the  circular  turret  near  the  top.  The 
diameter  of  a  circle  inscribed  within  the  walls  of 
the  octagon  is  4  metres,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall  next  to  the  main  building  is 
continuation  of  the  outer  wall  surface 
. the  ground  floor.  Rising  above  the 
level  of  the  terrace  garden  on  the  roof  of  the 
main  building,  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower 
affords  space  for  a  kiosk,  the  flat  roof  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  bed  of  earth  1  metre  deep, 
in  which  fruit-trees  are  planted.  A  wide] 
exterior  balcony  of  concrete-steel  extends  round 
the  tower  and  constitutes  a  very  pleasant' 
retreat  in  summer-time.  Of  course,  a  staircase: 
was  required  for  access  to  this  little  terrace,, 
and,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer  delighting 
in  the  task  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  a  concrete* 
steel  circular  staircase  was  provided  in  a  turret 
built  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  octagonal 
tower  and  projecting  beyond  a  door  opposite 
to  that  opening  from  the  main  roof  garden.  * 
Returning  to  the  ground  story,  we  may 
point  out  that  ample  shade  is  provided  along 
the  western  and  southern  facades  by  the 
balconies,  galleries,  and  tower  indicated  in 
broken  outline  in  Fig.  IOC,  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  section  by  Figs.  108  and  110.  1 

The  broad  projecting  terrace  overhanging 
the  principal  entrance  shields  it  in  a  large < 
measure  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
concrete-steel  uprights  which  carry  the  corbel¬ 
ling  are  of  double-T  section,  as  shown  in  plan 
by  Fig.  106,  and  have  a  thickness  of  II  centi¬ 
metres,  the  recessed  part  of  the  uprights  serving] 
to  receive  the  hinged  window  sashes  and 
shutters,  which  remain  open  throughout  the 
summer,  thus  virtually  transforming  the  granA 
hall  into  an  interior  cour\  from  which  the  whole 

of  the  house  is  abundantly  supplied  wit  1  fresh  air. 

Above  the  two  stories  of  which  the  genera 
arrangement  has  been  described  is  thgjirs 
floor,  occupied  chiefly  by  bedrooms,  but  W 
eluding  also  some  other  apartments  devoted  to 
work  or  recreation,  while  a  portion  0  u 
is  laid  out  as  a  terraee  garden,  m  i 

tion  by  means  of  covered  balconies 
with  all  the  principal  rooms.  The  flat  root  a 
the  villa  is  covered  with  earth  1  me  re  P. 
for  the  formation  of  a  second  tamoa 
cept  in  one  part,  which  is  occupied  by  ■ 

In  this  building,  the  mam  feature-  of  ^ 
have  been  outlined  above,  concre 
been  utilised  from  the  most  important  memh* 

down  to  the  smallest  dotml.  of  thaconattag 

The  valuable  quality  possessed  by(bam«™ 

of  accommodating  itself  to  all  [orms  oLhsien; 

and  at  the  same  time  of  permitting 
inical  attainment  of  the SStSinOM* 
in  every  direction,  is  here  demo 
characteristic  fashion.  ,  ...,rjn(. 

In  order  to  obviate  the neces  y  (»  ™ 
the  cement  surfaces  of  the  » 

stoneware,  all  the  exterior  f  eg  monided 

of  slabs,  from  3  to  4  centimetres ' 
in  advance  in  courses  abo  (  ;  h(  for 

high,  this  being  the 

making  a  good  lay®1  , m0uld»  for 
facing  slabs  took  the  place  0  ,,  jls  after 

depositing  the  inner  concrete  of  tbe  ^  ^ 
the  reinforcement  had  b«® ‘l™  ^  Til]a  at 
ance  with  the  working  firs(  practicJ 

Bourg-la-Reine  embodie  s]abs  in  the 

application  of  concrete-steel  fac  g  ,ha{ 

manner  described,  but  *m,ra|  licensee* 

it  has  sinee  been  adopted  ^e^  '  notably  in  tbe 
under  the  Hennebique  y p|H.  method 
bridges  of  Soissons  and .  'ji(,at;on  0f  tbe 
includes  a  new  and  ^SrceSSnt  in  the  for® 
principle  of  transverse  _  particularly  worth* 
of  flat  bands  of  steel,  ami «  'cans  * 

of  notice  because  it  _  offer  n,  and 

obtaining  natural  facing*  covering  jba 

colour  without  the  ne  essity  ^ 

surface  with  paint  or  a 
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T'^Ttoe  point  out,  as  particularly 

• .  nil  "in  Fie  108,  the  magnitude  ot  the 

—  the  gr,ea,‘  a™. of 
*  ™  they  present,  and  the  small  dimensions 

Wrier*  and  floors  which  support  them. 
i .“As,  not  the  slightest  sign  of  excessive 
menifested  in  any  part  of  the  con- 
ition,  no  fissures  or  incipient  cracks  are  to 
p  detected  in  the  concrete  of  the  consoles  nor 
“  of  the  doors  of  the  first  story,  nor  of  the 
I ,  r.of  of  the  villa.  Two  summers  and  two 
I  Stow  passed  since  the  execution  of  this 
rk  dnriiw  which  it  has  been  subject  to  the 
•raws  duetto  the  dead  and  live  loads,  and  to 
Con  and  contraction  arising  from  tem- 

^“nstraction  is  particularly 
fkracteristic  of  the  corbelling  of  the  octagonal 
lower,  which,  as  shown  by  Fig.  106,  is  formed 
k  continuations  of  two  walls  of  the  mam 
yife  the  point  of  intersection  being  identical 
tith  the  central  axis  of  the  tower  supported. 
Bevond  the  point  where  the  two  mam  elements 
of  resistance  of  the  corbelling  intersect  at  right 
s^les,  the  same  members  are  continued  to  the 
points]  as  represented  in  Fig.  108. 

Tuis  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  advantage 
which  appertains  to  concrete-^teel  construction, 
making  it  possible  to  provide  members  for 
safely  withstanding  stress  encountered  under 
particularly  trying  conditions,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that*  the  members  in  question  are 
disposed  so  that  they  converge  at  and  pass 
through  a  point  at  which  the  substance  of  each 
impenetrated  by  that  of  the  other. 

In  steel  construction,  junctions  of  this  kind 
would  be  sources  of  great  weakness,  but  as 
previously  demonstrated  in  Article  XII., 
p,  328,  they  present  no  difficulty  whatever  to 
the  designer  who  is  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
concrete-steel,  and  who  has  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  .wonderful  facilities  and  possibilities 
it  offers. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb.  Frank  Caws. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  which  occurred 
at  his  residence,  1,  Bellevue-crescent,  Sunder¬ 
land,  on  Saturday,  last  week.  Mr.  Caws  was 
bom  at  Sea  View,  Isle  of  Wight,  fifty-nine 
years  ago,  and,  after  serving  his  articles  at 
Ryde,  went  through  a  course  at  Kensington 
School  of  Art,  where  he  took  several  prizes. 
Mr.  Caws  then  received  an  appointment  at 
Darlington,  where  he  did  some  work  for  the 
Xorth-Eastern  Railway  Company,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  at  Wolverhampton.  He  went 
to  Sunderland  at  the  age  of  21,  and,  after 
being  with  Messrs.  Potts  &  Sons  for  a  while, 
he  opened  an  office  on  his  own  behalf.  Mr. 
Caws  designed  many  structures  in  the  town 
and  elsewhere.  A  pier  at  Sea  View  and  the 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Wear  at  Stan¬ 
hope  are  also  the  work  of  the  deceased  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  was  twice  President 
of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association. 
Mr,  Caws  leaves  a  widow  and  grown-up  family 
of  four  daughters  and  one  son.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Bishopwearmouth  Cemetei-y, 
Sunderland,  on  Tuesday,  when  a  large  number 
of  architects  and  others  were  present. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Wakefield  Cathedral  Extension. — Easter 
j™l  see  the  completion  of  the  monument  to 
the  late  Bishop  Walsham  How.  The  plans  for 
the  work  were  originally  prepared  by  the  late 
»•  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  the  extensions 
have  been  carried  out,  under  the  superinten- 
his  son,  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson.  The 
cathedral  has  been  extended  eastward  by 
about  60  ft.,  and,  this  addition  has  meant  an 
wtension  of  the  chancel,  increased  length  to 
VI  2.lr>  anc^  provision  of  a  retro-choir, 
*l“J  further  eastward,  and  screened  by  the 
ih  f  ls,a.c^aPe^-.  This  is  approached  from 
ii  tk  l  r’  an|T  is  really  a  continuation  of 
'the  chancel  aisles  have  been  extended 
esitward  to  the  same  extent  as  the  retro-choir, 
ana  these  extensions  take  the  form  of  south 
“oorth  transepts,  with  eastern  aisles.  The 
resulted  in  a  rearrangement  of 
e  cathedral  fittings,  more  particularly  in  the 
aceJ  ,and  choir.  An  old  vestry  has  been 
orted  into  an  organ  chamber,  and  the 
,1*.  13  now  undergoing  renovation.  The 
h«Fv  8  )lave  been  extended.  Canopies 
£  J  added,  and  the  screen  has  been  re- 
,1  -he  old  reredos,  which  screens  the  new 
, 1S.  oe>ng  adapted  for  its  new  place, 
cjju*  suPPorted  by  a  stone  back.  The 
tnuJ5  °‘  •  .  ebapel  is  a  design  of  elaborate 
«.i,  J  Seining.  A  feature  in  the  memorial 
me  13  the  tomb  with  the  recumbent  figure 


of  the  late  Bishop  Walsham  How,  who  is 

represented  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  this  is 
now  being  placed  into  position.  The  exten¬ 
sion  buildings  include  three  large  stained- 
glass  windows,  in,  addition  to  the  children’s 
window.  One  is  in  the  east,  another  in  the 
north  transept,  and  the  third  in  the  south. 
The  natural  slope  of  the  ground  on  the 
eastern  side  enabled  the  architect  to  prepare 
plans  for  additional  cathedral  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Underneath  the  chapel  is  a  chapter- 
house,  and  two  vestries,  one  for  the  clergy 
and  the  other  for  the  choir.  Access  to  these 
from  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  obtained 
by  a  staircase  on  the  north  side,  and  there  is 
also  an  external  entrance  on  the  south  side, 
which  leads  into  a  corridor  that  runs  from 
north  to  south.  The  general  contract  for  the 
extension  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Armitage  &  Hodgson,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Crook  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London,  has  been  the  artist 
for  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  late  bishop. 
The  consecration  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
cathedral  will  take  place  on  Easter  Tuesday 
morning,  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

Building  at  Middlesbrough. — During  the 
present  municipal  year,  393  sets  of  plans,  in¬ 
cluding  ten  for  villas,  305  for  houses,  and  six¬ 
teen  for  shops,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Middlesbrough  Town  Council,  this  number 
being  104  in  excess  of  that  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  During  this  time  289  houses  have 
been  certified  as  fit  for  habitation,  and  293  are 
now  in  course  of  erection. 

Restoration  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
Derby. — Repairs  are  being  carried  out  at  this 
church  by  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  con¬ 
tractors,  of  Grantham,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  of  Hampstead,  London.  Mr. 
A.  Brentnall  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Restoration,  St.-  Thomas’  Church, 
Coventry. — It  is  proposed  to  repair  this 
church,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dixon,  architect,  of 
Birmingham,  has  prepared  a  report  on  the 
work  required  to  be  done. 

Restoration  of  Tideswell  Church. — On  the 
6th  instt  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  dedicated 
the  restoration  work  which  lias  been  carried 
out  at  the  west  end  of  this  church.  The  re¬ 
storation  includes  the  erection  of  oak  porches, 
a  screen,  and  doors.  The  work  is  Gothic  in 
design,  and  has  been  supervised  by  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott,  of  Westminster. 

Council  School,  Reading. — The  new  Joseph 
Henry  Wilson  School,  which  has  been  built  in 
the  Grovelands-road  East,  Reading,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  buildings  nave  been 
arranged  in  three  principal  blocks,  the  two 
larger  blocks  being  devoted  to  ordinary  school 
purposes,  and  the  third,  which  is  kept  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  site,  is  to  be  used 
for  technical  instruction — viz.,  metal-work  and 
cooking  and  laundry  work.  The  school  is 
arranged  in  four  departments,  and  contains 
the  following  accommodation  : — In  the  northern 
block  on  the  ground  floor  363  infants,  on  the 
upper  floor  338  junior  mixed.  In.  the  southern 
block  on  the  ground  floor  308  intermediate 
mixed,  and  on  the  upper  floor  308  senior  mixed, 
lathe  general  arrangement  ofiplan  each  depart¬ 
ment  is  similar,  having  a  central  hall,  with  class- 
rooms  on  three  sides.  The  head  teacher’s  room 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  _  west  side  of  the 
hall,  and  commands  an  oversight,  not  only  of 
the  various  classrooms,  but  also  of  the  play¬ 
grounds.  There  is  a  room  for  the  teaching  of 
science  on  the  upper  floor  of  the.  southern 
block,  and  a  room  for  teaching  drawing  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  same  block.  Each  block 
contains,  in  addition,  separate .  cloak  lobbies, 
and  lavatories  for  boys  and  girls,  rooms  for 
assistant  teachers,  caretaker,  stores,  etc.  The 
buildings  are  heated  by  low-pressure  hot 
water,  the  boilers  being  placed  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  blocks  in  the  basement,  whence. the 
heating  pipes  are  conducted  to  the  various 
rooms  by  special  ducts,  below  the  floors,  so  that 
the  pipes  are  always  accessible.  The  various 
apartments  are  fitted  with,  ventilating 
radiators,  and  lighted  by  electric  light.  The 
technical  block  contains  a  school  for  manual 
instruction,  metal-work,  and  engineering,  with 
benches  for  twenty  boys.  This  shop  has  forges, 
lathes,  drilling  machines,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
a  bench  and  vice  for  each  boip.  The  machinery 
is  driven  by  overhead  shafting  served  bv  an 
electric  motor.  The  cookery  and  laundry  school 
has  one  large  room,  with  raised  gallery,  and 
appliances  for'  teaching  and  demonstration, 
while  adjoining  this  school  is  a.  suite  of  rooms 
fitted  up  as  a  cottage  for  instruction  in  house¬ 
wifery.  In  the  playgrounds,  which  are 
asphalted  throughout,  are  covered  playing- 
sheds,  and  ranges  of  sanitary  buildings  for  the 
various  departments.  Internally,  the  walls  are 
brickwork,  coloured  in  Duresco.  The  dadoes 
in  the  corridors  and  staircases  are  of  salt-glazed 
bricks,  while  the  dadoes  in  the  classrooms  are 
formed  with  Blundell  Spence’s  liquid  enamel 
on  ordinary  brickwork.  The  joinery  is  of 
pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  the 


floors  of  the  central  halls  and  corridors  are 
fireproof,  with  wood  blocks.  Externally, 
the  buildings  are  of  local  red  brick, 
with  mottled  Hollington  stone  dressings. 
The  general  building  contract  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Norris  &  Sons,  of  Sun- 
ningdale;  Messrs.  T.  C.  Williams  &  Sons  have 
executed  the  heating  and  ventilation ;  Messrs. 
Baughan  &  Son  the  electrical  work  for  light¬ 
ing  throughout  and  machinery ;  Messrs. 
Mackies,  Ltd.,  the  machinery  in  the  metal¬ 
work  and  engineering  school ;  and  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Gillard  are  supplying  the  portable 
tools.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Charles 
Smith  &  Son,  of  Reading;  and  the  clerk  of 
the  works  Mr.  C.  H.  Lanfear. 

Council  School,  Chatham.— -The  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  new  Council 
school  which  is  being  erected  in  Glencoe- 
road,  Chatham.  The  building  will  accommo¬ 
date  900  children — 300  boys,  300  girls,  and  300 
infants.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  13,540£.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  E.  .Phil¬ 
lips,  with  Mr.  T.  Cramp  as  clerk  of  x^orks, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Dunstall.  One 
block  of  the  buildings  will  be  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  boys  being  on  the  ground  floor  and 
the  girls  above,  while  a  cookery  school  is  to 
be  provided  in  the  basement.  There  will  be 
a  central  hall,  surrounded  by  six  classrooms. 
The  same  principle  is  to  be  adopted  in  the 
other  block,  with  ground  floor  only,  for  the 
infants.  The  corridors  are  to  be  lined  with 
glazed  bricks,  and  the  staircases  will  be  made 
of  concrete. 

Baths,  Selly  Oak. — On  the  27th  ult.  Coun¬ 
cillor  William  Holmes  (Chairman  of  the 
Baths.  Parks,  and  Cemeteries  Committee  of 
the  King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council),  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  baths  which  the  Council  have  decided  to 
erect  upon  a  site  in  Tivertoni-road,  Selly  Oak. 
There  will  be  swimming  baths  for  men,  75  ft. 
by  30  ft.  ;  for  women,  24  ft.  by  26  ft. ;  spec¬ 
tators’  galleries  will  be  provided,  and  it  is 
proposed  also  when,  in  winter,  the  large  men’s 
swiming  bath  is  not  required,  to  lay  boards 
over  it  so  as  to  make  provision  for  the  holding 
of  public  meetings.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Harding  Payne. 

Extension  of  Infirmary,  Oldham. — The  new 
extensions  to  the  Oldham  Infirmary,  which 
commemorate  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  were  opened  recently.  Built  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  20,000Z., 
the  extension  provides  beds  for  forty- 
three  patients,  seven  servants,  and  one 
attendant;  making  a  total  of  fifty-one 
beds.  The  accident,  dressing,  and  waiting 
rooms  have  a  separate  entrance,  which  is 
screened  from  the  public  view.  The  main  public 
entrance  is  centrally  placed  in  Union-street 
West,  and  leads  to  a  central  hall.  The  two 
new  operating  theatres  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  premises 
in  future,  enabling  the  governors  to  utilise 
the  two  former  operating  theatres  in  the 
original  building  as  small  wards,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  beds  available  for 
patients.  The  sanitary  arrangements  for  the 
new  extensions  are  in  a  separate  block.  The 
walls  of  the  wards  have  an  opalite  dado,  and 
are  finished  above  in  cement  plaster  and 
special  lacquer.  The  walls  of  the  operating 
theatres,  lavatories,  and  basement  are  finished 
with  opalite  tiling  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
floors  are  all  of  concrete,  finished  either  with 
teak  wood  blocks  or  marble  mosaic.  The 
hoist  is  worked  by  electricity,  and  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  receive  a  patient’s  bed  and 
two  attendants.  A  complete  installation  of 
telephones  for  the  whole  of  the  institution  has 
been  provided.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity. 
Mr.  T.  Taylor  was  the  architect  of  the  ex¬ 
tensions;  and  the  contractors  who  have  car¬ 
ried  out  the  work  were: — Messrs.  Ogden 
Brothers,  excavating,  brickwork,  and  con¬ 
creting:  Mr.  Samuel  Smethurst,  masonry; 
Mi-.  William  Lees,  carpenter  and  joiner  s 
work:  Mr.  James  Hall,  plastering;  Mr. 
Joseph  Jackson,  slating;  Messrs.  S.  Ashton 
&  Sons,  external  plumbing  and  glazing;  Mr. 
William  Collier,  internal  plumbing,  etc. ;  Mr. 
William  Hand,  decorating;  Messrs.  Keith, 
Blackman,  &  Co.,  heating  and  ventilating; 
Messrs.  Drake  &  Gorham,  electric  work; 
Messrs.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Opalite  and 
Tile  Company,  opalite  tiling;  Messrs.  Doulton 
&  Co.,  general  tiling  and  sanitary  fittings; 
Messrs.  Rusts.  Vitreous  Glass  Mosaic  Com¬ 
pany,  mosaic  flooring;  Messrs.  C.  Schofield  & 
Co.,  general  fitting;  Mr.  William  Lees, 
general  fittings ;_  Messrs.  G.  Walker  &  Co., 
wood-block  flooring. 

New  Workhouse,  Tetbury.— The  Tetbury 
Board  of  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  George  Drew  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
workhouse.  The  amount  was  3,850Z.,  less  150Z. 
for  old  material.  Mr.  Lawson,  the  architect, 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  separate  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  the  heating,  laundry,  and 
cooking  appliances  for  the  new  house. 
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Queen’s  Jubilee  Hospital,  Earl’s  Court. — At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  governors  of 
the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Hospital,  Richmond-road, 
Earl’s  Court,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management  announced  that  they  had  re¬ 
quested  the  architect,  Mr.  Blackford,  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  estimate  showing  what  portion  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  hospital  buildings 
could  be  constructed  for  2,5003.,  and  that  Mr. 
Blackford  advised  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
better  to  erect  one  floor  upon  the  remaining 
part  of  the  site.  The  work  has  been  proceeded 
with,  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  hospital 
allow,  and  the  new  building  will  form  the 
out-patients’  department  of  an  extension  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  ultimately  completed. 

Congregational  Chapel,  West  Ham. — The 
East-road  Congregational  Chapel,  West  Ham, 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  of  No.  419,  Oxford-street,  W.,  who 
are  about  to  restore  the  fabric  and  re-arrange 
the  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  church  and 
institute  after  designs  by  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field  &  Sons. 

Flats,  Westminster,  S.W.— The  contract 
for  the  erection  of  Cathedral  Mansions, 
to  occupy  the  sites  of  Nos.  258-266.  Yauxhall 
Bridge-road,  Victoria,  S.W.,  has  been 
signed  between  Mr.  Tod  Heatly,  D’Eresby 
House,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  C.  Gray,  con¬ 
tractor,  of  Kensington  and  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  conlmenced  at  once. 
There  will  be  a  roof  garden  for  use  of  tenants. 
The  elevation  will  be  carried  out  in  cherry- 
red  bricks,  gauged  work,  and  dressings  of 
terra-cotta  by  Dennis,  of  Ruabon.  Messrs. 
Palgrave  &  Co.,  Westminster,  are  the  archi¬ 
tects.  Mr.  Farrell  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Bermondsey. — At  a  reoent  meeting  of  the 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  Mr.  W.  E.  G. 
Heenan,  M.Inst.E.E.,  was  appointed,  out  of 
sixteen  candidates,  Electrical  Engineer  to  the 
Council. 

Leeds. — It  is  expected  that  next  week 
the  Sewerage  Committee  of  the  Leeds 
Corporation  will  come  to  a  definite  decision 
respecting  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  for 
carrying  out  the  new  works  that  are  in  con¬ 
templation.  Three  candidates  are  still  in  the 
running— viz.,  Mr.  Alfred  Fidler,  Borough 
Engineer,  Northampton;  Mr.  Joseph  Garfield, 
Sewerage  Engineer  to  the  Bradford  Corpora¬ 
tion ;  and  Mr.  George  Adam  Hart,  Chief 
Assistant-Engineer  to  the  Birmingham,  Tame, 
and  Rea  Drainage  Board. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation 
considered,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  question  of 
appointing  a  city  engineer  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Hewson.  Having  regard  to  the  duties 
being  narrowed  by  the  decision  to  appoint 
waterworks  and  sewerage  engineers  as  separate 
offices,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  sub-committee,  who  will  inquire 
into  the  work  to  be  transacted  by  such  an 
official,  and  report.— Yorkshire  Post. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Works,  Skipton.— The  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Skipton  Urban  Council 
by  the  West  Riding  Rivers  Board  has  borne 
fruit  in  a  supplementary  scheme  of  sewage 
treatment,  details  of  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Council  op,  the  6th  inst  by  their  engineer, 
Mr.  John  Mallinson.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  works  is  12,5003.,  and  the  Council 
authorised  compliance  with  the  usual  for¬ 
malities.—  Yor Jcshire  Post. 

Scarborough  Marine  Drive.— Much  concern 
is  felt  in  Scarborough,  it '  is  stated,  at  the 
precarious  condition  of  the  Marine  Drive  sea¬ 
wall  enclosing  the  new  promenade  round  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill.  Mr.  James  Walker 
(Engineer  to  the  Tyne  Commissioners),  who 
had  been  retained  to  give  expert  advice  as  to 
the  damage  wrought  by  the  high  tide  and  gale 
of  January  7,  recommends  remedial  works  witn 
the  utmost  possible  expedition,  as,  owing  to 
the  blows  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  water  at 
the  back,  and  the  absence  of  support  at  the 
toe,  the  structure  has  been  so  severely  shaken 
that  it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  disintegration. 
Unless  it  is  strengthened  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner,  another  severe  storm  may 
cause  a  breach.  The  damaged  portion.  Mr. 
Walker  points  out,  is,  roughly.  540  yds.  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  he  suggests  the  construction  against 
the  front  of  this  section  of  three  concrete-in- 
mass  buttresses,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  8,UUU3. 

Water  Supply.  Ryde.— On  the  1st  inst  an 
inquiry  was  held  at  the  Ryde  Town  Hall  by 
Mr  F  H.  Tulloch,  Inspector  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  respecting  an  application 
bv  the  Corporation  to  borrow  7,4002.  for  the 
purposes  of  water  supply,  including  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works  at  Knighton  and  Ashey 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  C.  G.  Vinoent)  stated 
that  the  loan  was  in  respect  to  a  scheme  for 


protecting  the  present  water  supply,  and  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  Mathew)  explained 
the  plans  showing  the  land  to  be  acquired  and 
the  proposed  work  to  be  carried  out.  The  in¬ 
quiry  then  closed 

Level  Crossings  at  Grimsby. — The  Grimsby 
Corporation  Highways  Committee  discussed, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  plans  submitted  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Wyatt)  for 
the  construction  of  a  subway  at  the  Clee- 
thorpes-road  level  crossing,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  4,1503.  Exception  was  taken  to  the 
plans  because  they  only  provided  for  pedes¬ 
trians,  and  not  for  vehicular  traffic.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  finally  decided  that  a  vehicular  sub¬ 
way  would  be  too  expensive  at  present,  and 
accepted  the  scheme  for  recommendation  to 
the  Council. 

- »  4  « - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Good  Friday  Week. — In  consequenoe  of  the 
Easter  Holidays,  next  week  we  go  to  press  a 
day  earlier  than  usual.  All  communications 
for  the  Editor  must  reach  him  by  first  post  on 
Wednesday  morning,  except  lists  of  tenders, 
which  will  be  received  up  to  10  a.m.  of  the 
same  day. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Mr.  Sydney  J.  Tatchell  has  transferred  his 
office  to  13,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster, 
S.W. 

Housing  Problem,  Woolwich.— A  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  last  week,  at  Woolwich  Town  Hall, 
by  Major  C.  E.  Norton,  C.E.,  with  whom  was 
Mr.  F.  J.  Willis,  into-  an  application  by  the 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  for  a  provisional 
order  to  empower  that  body  to  put  in  force, 
with  reference  to  certain  lands  required  for 
erecting  lodging-houses  for  the  working 
classesj  and  situated  on  the  south  side  of  and 
adjoining  Bostal-hill,  Plumstead,  the  powers 
of  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than 
by  agreement.  The  scheme  was  opposed.  The 
Town  Clerk  of  Woolwich  (Mr.  A.  B.  Bryceson), 
in  stating  the  case  for  the  Council,  said  that 
the  estimated  population  of  the  borough  was 
132,070,  and  the  assessable  value  722,9403.  The 
Borough  Council  adopted  Part  III.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  under 
which  the  present  application  was  made,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  provide 
proper  accommodation  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  not  to  regard  such  a  scheme  as  a  specu¬ 
lation.  There  was  considerable  over-crowding 
in  the  borough;  rents  had  risen,  and,  on  the 
decrease  of  work  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  after 
the  war,  many  people  had  left  their  houses 
for  apartments.  The  houses  which  were 
empty  or  in  the  course  of  construction,  were 
not  suitable  for  the  working  classes.  The  con¬ 
gestion  compelled  many  workmen  employed 
in  the  borough  to  live  outside.  The  proposed 
site  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  would,  when 
the  London  County  Council’s  tramway  schemes 
were  completed,  be  easily  accessible  from 
Woolwich,  though  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Arsenal.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ross,  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council, 
gave  evidence,  and  said  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  a  few  houses  to  let  at  5s.  a  week,  more 
at  6s.  to  10s.  a  week,  and  a  few  superior  ones 
at  11s.  a  week.  He  was  cross-examined  as  to 
the  failure  of  a  similar  scheme  at  North 
Woolwich,  which  he  ascribed  to  its  inacces¬ 
sibility.  Dr.  Sidney  Davies,  Medical  Offioer 
of  Health,  also  gave  evidence,  and  the  inquiry 
was  adjourned. 

New  Imperial  Buildings. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  few  days  ago.  Lord  Balcarres  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Coghill  that  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
is  to  be  finished  in  February,  1907.  It  was 
impossible  to  hasten  the  completion.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid,  by  her  late 
Majesty’s  desire,  at  a  date  considerably  earlier 
than  the  works  could  be  begun ;  hence  much 
apparent  delay.  As  regards  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Science  in  Imperial  Institute-road,  the 
building  cannot  be  ready  for  occupation  be¬ 
fore  the  spring  of  next  year.  None  of  the 
temporary  sheds  can  be  vacated  until  then  at 
the  earliest. 

American  Industry. — The  Friday  evening 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  7th 
inst.  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Alfred  _  Mosely, 
C.M.G..  whose  subject  was  “American  In¬ 
dustry.”  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  was  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Mosely  said  his  subject  was 
the  visit  paid  by  representatives  of  British 
trade  unions  to  the  United  States  under  his 
auspices  two  years  ago.  He  had  arranged  this 
visit  with  the  hope  of  bringing  home  to  our 
workpeople  the  enormous  industrial  progress 
made  by  the  United  States  of  reoent  years. 
Many  things  had  contributed  to  this  develop¬ 
ment,  but,  in  his  opinion,  education  had  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Something,  he  thought,  was  radically 
wrong  with  our  system  of  education,  and 
although  we  had  spent  huge  sums  of  money 


w  lt  had.Il?t  got  commensurate  results 
We  and  especially  our  workmen,  must  real!* 
that  the  old  regime  had  gone,  and  we  must 
change  to  meet  changed  conditions.  This  too 
was  the  case  in  regard  to  tariffs.  However 
good  our  policy  might  have  been  in  the 
we  must  reconsider  our  position ;  and  even  so 
there  would  be  no  finality,  for  any  alteration 
we  made  now  might  have  to  be  altered  aeain 
twenty  years  hence.  Mr.  Moselv  pointed  out 
how  close  together  the  masters ‘and  the  men 
were  in  America ;  the  willingness  of  employers 
to  listen  to  and  pay  for  ideas  originated  bv 
their  men  provided  a  brain-force  that  was 
ever  working  to  improve  the  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Moreover,  piecework  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  man  could  relv  on  the 
prices  not  being  “cut,”  the  employer  seeing 
that  the  more  his  men  could  turn  out  the 
better  it  was  for  himself,  since  the  burden  of 
the  fixed  charges  of  his  business  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  large  area. 

Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, -The  fol¬ 
lowing  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings:— "We,  the 
undersigned,  have  learnt  with  deep  regret  that 
the  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  have  decided  t<> 
demolish  No.  15,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  and  wo 
therefore  earnestly  and  humbly  beg  that  the 
Benchers  will  spare  the  building,  on  the 
grounds  of  its  exceptional  beauty,  and  the 
charm  which  it  lends  to  Field-court,  which, 
with  the  beautiful  wrought-iron  gates  and 
other  pleasant  surroundings,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  London,,”  About  150 
names  are  appended  to  the  memorial. 

Memorial  to  De\n  Hole,  RocHESTEB.-The 
executive  committee  of  the  Dean  Hole 
Memorial  Fund  have  commissioned  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pomeroy  to  execute  in  marble  a  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  late  Dean  of  Rochester,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler. 
Architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  0^ 
Rochester,  to  prepare  a  design  for  an  altar 
tomb  or  base  for  the  figure,  to  he  placed  in  the 
cathedral. 

Building  Classes  at  Leeds  Institute.- 
Several  developments  in  connexion  with  the 
Technical  School  of  this  Institute  will  come  into- 
operation  next  session,  among  which  will  be  a 
new  building  department,  which  will  oner 
courses  of  study  covering  four  sessions  each. 
with  the  following  sub-divisions :  —Professional 
sidfe — (1)  architects,  (2)  surveyors,  (3)  builders 
clerks,  (4)  estate  and  insurance  agents. 


Artisan  sicle— (1)  bricklayers,  (2)  masons,  (. 

nd  joiners,  (4)  plumbers.  Mr. 

.1  1  .1 _  knim.'lff  (Yl 


carpenters  anu  ju.uy.-,  »•;  e— — --  « 

James  Neill,  the  teaeher  of  building  Mh 
struction.  at  the  institute,  has  been  appoints 
head  of  this  department.  It  is  intended  to 
hold  a  special  class  in  land  surveying  and  1M- 
ling  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Ventilation  of  Sewers.— On  Monday 
the  Works  and  Highways  Committee  « 
Lewisham  Borough  Council  circulated  e 
lowing  report: -“On  November  2  last  tbu 
Committee  submitted  to  the  Borough  Comtf 
a  report  from  the  Borough  Survey 
mending  the  repeal  of  the  dramahe  h  la», 
made  by  the  London  County 

°on°b20S  3o°f  fte’lTtmlolia6  Cfjj* 

building  and  as  near  to  the  se  _  . 

practicable.  The  Council  approved^  ^ 
Borough  Surveyors  report,  and 
a  copy  be  forwarded  to  each  of  MM* 
politan  borough  councils,  wi 1  4 

them  to  state  whether  they  would  be  wUJJ 
to  co-operate  with  this  Growl  m 
the  London  County  Replies  have- 

sary  steps  to  repeal  the  by-law  WP 
now  been  received  from  the  olj?anlborffei|, 
as  follows : —Bethnal  Green,  ^ 
Deptford,  Finsbury,  Hammeremitb,  m 
wich  express  their  willing  Lam- 

with  this  Council;  Battered.  Stepney 

both,  Poplar,  St.  MarykboM,  «  « 
will  not  co-operate ;  Bermondsey,^  ^ 

Hampstead  Paddington  Sn  B  ken  an. 

wark,  and  Wandsworth  have  ™  are  0f 
action;  Hackney  and  Should  be  con- 
opinion  that  a  oonfejnw  shou 
vened  to  consider  the  4^  }  j  Stoke 
Greenwich,  Islington,  ^ 

Newington  have  not  rep  haveP directed  tha* 
sent  time.  The  Committee  ,g  repr>rt  be 
a  copy  of  the  Borough  J  CounCii  with 
forwarded  to  the  London  tj,0  neoe* 

a  request  that  they  will  .  w  amj  that  the 
sary  steps  to  repealtbey  tbeir 

borough  councils  who  have  (<)  f0I?. 

srJh°,rsM  cuun,,  o»u.»i» 
’“Improvements.  fterd  l£ 
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,  iT'™lvHall,  to  inquire  into  the  appliea- 
He"  Mhe  Hei-eford  Town  Council  for  power 
'“'liow  iOOOi.  to  defray  expenditure  m 
allcady,  authorised  *° 

for  the  provision  of  municipal  build- 
«rt  og It  thoae  present  were  Messrs.  J. 
ft,  tarveyor),  and  H.  A.  Cheers  (architect). 
i  ™  given  to  the  effect  that  the  sum 
for  was  made  up  of  small  items  to 
.‘tat,  bat  there  were  two  rather  heavy 
3  g Lnnntine  to  1.611/.  13s.  5d.,  which  were 
0K5PJ  bT  faffing  that  the  ground  of  the  site 
new  building  was  faulty.  At  the  rear 
j  a.  si(e  Was  discovered  an  old  moat,  sup- 
‘‘  d  to  be  the  earliest  blockade  of  the  city.  In 
influence  of  this  the  foundation  had  to  be 
Sown,  approximately,  20  ft.  lower  than 
orieinailv  provided  for.  This  was  at  the 
^  of  the  building,  In  the.  front  was  some 
d  cellarage,  which  it  was  originally  intended 
clr  over,  but,  the  ground  having  been 
“/faulty  behind,  it  was  thought  best  to 
X  the  space  as  a  basement,  and  the  walls 
««  accordingly  carried  out. 

Tffi  International  Society  of  Sculptors 
pis,  AND  GRAVF.RS.-The  International 
S  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers, 
Eg  been  invited  by  the  Manchester 
authorities  to  transfer  their  late  exhibition  to 
ft.  City  Art  Gallery,  have  done  so,  and  the 
exhibition  has  just  been  formally  opened  by 
Lord  Mavor.  The  Society  has  also  re- 
"ived  and  accepted  invitations  from  Burnley 
and  Bradford,  to  which  places  the  exhibition 
will  be  transferred  at  the  closei  of  the  Man- 
theater  show. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Building  Trade,  Sunderland. — The 
bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers  of  Sunder¬ 
land  have  received  from  the  masters  notices  of 
a  reduction  of  a  penny  per  hour  in  the  wages 
and  of  certain  alterations  in  the  working  hours 
and  conditions.  At  present  the  hours  vary 
from  fifty  per  week  in  summer  to  forty-one 
and  a  half  in  winter.  The  .men  on  Wearside 
•rate  that  they  are  determined  to  resist  the 
notices,  which  will’  expire  on  May  26.  The 
employers. give  bad  trade  as  the  reason  of  their 
action!  The  number  of  union  men  who  will 
be  affected  at  Sunderland  is  abbut  540.  Similar 
notices  have  been  given  in  the  building  trade 
on  the  Tyne  and  other  districts.  The  em¬ 
ployers  are  federated  over  the  whole  of .  the 
north-east  district,  but  the  men  are  guided 
w  their  separate  local  societies. 

'Aberdeen  Painters’  Strike.— The  dispute  in 
-the  painting  trade  at  Aberdeen  has  been 
settled,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  has,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Masters’  Association,  furnished 
the  following  official  statement  as  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  The  position  now  is: — The  men  have 
given  up  their  claim  for  an  extra  id.  per 
hour;  they  have  departed  from  the  demand 
for  an  extra  Is.  for  country  money,  and  they 
have  agreed  that  the  radius  should  be  one 
and  a  half  miles  as  formerly.  They  have  also 
given  way  on  the  question  of  time  and  half 
from  5  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  while  the  employers 
have  departed  from  the  alterations  they 
desired  in  the  same  rule.  The  parties  have 
agreed  to  refer  to  the  Conciliation  Board  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  by¬ 
laws  as  between  January  31  (which  the  masters 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  accept), 
and  February  28,  as  at  present.  The  .  rule  as 
to  the  employment  of  labourers  will  now 
read:-11  Labourers  shall  not  be  employed,  by 
any  employer  in  either  doing  painting, 
■•systematic  glazing,  or  preparing  work.  It  is 
understood  that  labourers  shall  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  handling  or  carrying  glass,  where 
npert  labour  is  not  necessary.”  The  parties 
have  also  agreed  that,  in  future,  a  conference 
dial!  be  held  before  the  expiry  of  the  by-laws 
fir  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
-  ttlement  of  any  differences,  of  which  notice 
niay  have  been  given.  Although  the  dispute 
ms  been  settled,  there  is  still  a  point  to  be 
<vnsidered  in  reference  to  the  working  to¬ 
gether  of  union  and  non-union  men. 

Glasgow  Joiners’  Wages. — As  the  result  of 
a  proposal  by  employers  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
h°use  joiners  in  Glasgow  by  Id.  per  hour,  and 
to  make  certain  alterations  as  to  hours  of  work 
and  other  matters,  the  men  have,  it  is  stated, 
practically  intimated  their  intention  to  strike 
work,, 


for  use  in  floors,  pavements,  walls,  and  for 
other  like  building  or  decorative  purposes. 
According  to  the  said  invention,  white  Port¬ 
land  cement  is  employed  in  combination  with 
various  kinds  of  spar  obtained  from  the 
numerous  lead  mines  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  ingredient  substances  are  finely-ground 
sand,  whilst  in  a  plastic  state  are  thoroughly 
intermixed  and  incorporated  in  proportions 
suitable  for  the  production  of  the  desired 
colour  effect.  The  plastic  mixture  then  under¬ 
goes  the  moulding  and  consolidating  process, 
whereby  the  surface  of  the  tile  in  its;  finished 
state  is  adapted  to  resist  heavy  weights  ox- 
strains,  and  to  prevent,,  therefore,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  damaging  or  deteriorating 
effect  in  the  glaze  or  colour  of  the  tile.  The 
glaze  is  produced  by  the  use  of  an  iron  plough 
or  hand  bar,  followed  by  the  use  of  a  specially- 
prepared  bar  or  plough  having  a  polished  face. 

10.531  of  1904.— J.  0.  Buchanan:  Automatic 
Sash-locking  Aptparatus. 

An  automatic  sash-locking  apparatus,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  combination  of  a  case,  or  frame 
secured  to  one  sash,  a  carriage  sliding  in  said 
case,  with  means  for  returning  the  carriage  to 
its  normal  position,  a  locking  bolt  carried  by. 
but  capable  of  moving  independently  of,  and 
in  a  direction  different  from,  said  carriage, 
with  means  for  returning  the  locking  bolt  to 
its  normal  position,  a  “keeper”  secured  to 
the  other  sash  or  equivalent,  and  a  recess 
formed  in  said  “keeper”  to  receive  the  lock¬ 
ing  bolt. 

10,866  of  1904.— W.  Leopard:  Fastenings  for 
Windows,  and.  the  like. 

A  method  of  fastening  windows,  and  the  like', 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  slotted 
tongue,  provided  with  an  adjustable  screw  to 
increase  the  leverage  thereof,  a  bracket  in 
which  the  said  tongue  is  hinged  and  bears 
against  a  spring-plate  mounted  therein,  operat- 
ing  in  conjunction  with  a  pivotally-mounted 
locking  arm,  provided  with  a  nose  portion,  or 
a  turn  button  with  a  curved  edge. 

10.873  of  1904.— Dr.  A.  Voelker:  Heating  by 
Electricity. 

This  invention  consists  in.  a  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  an  electric  incandescent  body  by  re¬ 
ducing  carbouaceous  material  to  particles  or 
grains,  of  from  1  to  7  millimeters  in  diameter, 
and  then  dividing  the  material  into  main 
groups,  of  which  fhe  first  consists,  for  example, 
only  of  grains  of  1  millimeter  diameter,  the 
second  of  grains  of  2  millimeters  diameter,  and 
so  on,  each  of  these  groups,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  highly-graduated  series  of  sub¬ 
groups,  being  varied  by  the  addition  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  increase  or  diminish  the  con- 
ductability  of  the  group. 

10,975  of  1904.— J.  Cooper:  Ball  or  Float,  arid 
Similar  Valves. 

This  invention  relates,  to  ball  or  float,  and 
similar  valves, and  particularly  to  those  used  in 
connexion  with  water-closet  cisterns,  and  has 
for  its  object,  to  provide  means  for  preventing 
sticking  or  fouling  of  the  valve  by  fur  or  par¬ 
ticles  of  solder,  lead,  or  other .  foreign  matter 
which  may,  during  fitting,  repairing,  or  other¬ 
wise,  get  into  the  service  pipes.  According  to 
this  invention  the  opening  or  passage  from  the 
supply  pipe  to  the  valve  is  reduced  or  con¬ 
stricted  and  adapted  to  constitute  a  trap,  arid 
the  valve  is  made  of  less  diameter  than  its 
surrounding  easing,  and  slides  therein  on  a 
number  (preferably  three)  of  projecting  bear¬ 
ing  surfaces.  According  to  a  modification,  the 
outlet  end  of  the  supply  pipe  is  closed  by  a 
diaphragm,  having  a  reduced  outlet  or  pas¬ 
sage  leading  to  the  valve  which  is  seated 
against  the  outer  end  thereof  and  the  inner 
end  of  the  reduced  outlet  is  extended  back 
into  the  supply  pipe  or  otherwise  formed  to 
constitute  a  trap. 

17,634  of  1904.— T.  H.  Neale:  Window-fasten¬ 
ing  Device  for  Sash  Windows. 

A  window-fastening  device  for  sash  windows, 
consisting  essentially  in  pivoting  a  swivelling 
catch  fastener  upon  the  meeting  rail  of  the 
lower  sash,  the  said  fastener  taking  into  holes 
in  a  rack  secured  to  the  upper  sash,  the  catch 
carrying  and  operating  bolts  extending  to  and 
entering  recesses  in  the  pulley  styles,  a  lock¬ 
ing  screw  passing  through  the  meeting  rail  on 
the  lower  sash  and  abutting  against  the  rack 
on  the  upper  sash,  with  or  without  a  padlock 
for  securing  the  tail  of  the  catch  to  the  lock¬ 
ing  screw. 

25,120  of  1904.— C.  M.  White  (J.  A.  Wilkin¬ 
son)  :  Construction  of  Furniture. 

This  consists  in  the  construction  of  .  furniture 
by  means  of  screws  or  bolts,  and  consists  m  the 
employment  of  spring-pressure  plates  whicn 
are  brought  into  close  contact  with  or  com¬ 
pressed  upon  the  wood,  when:  the  screws  are 
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'i.oil  of  1904,—g.  McFarlane:  Manufacture  of 
hits. 

Tfiis  invention  relates  to  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  by  hand,  in  various  colours  and 
■  feigns,  of  glazed,  semi-marble  tiles  suitable  are 


a  lasting  and  close  contact  even  when  the  joint 
has  been  loosened  in  consequence  of  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  or  of  some  other  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  wooden  parts. 

25.121  of  1904.— C.  M.  White  (J.  A.  Wilkin¬ 
son)  :  Chairs  and  Similar  Articles  of  Furni¬ 
ture. 

Chairs  and  like  articles  of  furniture  arranged 
to  be  swung  sideways  and  provided  with  fold¬ 
ing  seats  and  with  only  two  legs  carrying  the 
chair  back  and  the  seat,  the  said  chairs  being 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  legs 
is  inserted  rotatably  in  a  socket  secured  to 
the  floor  so  that  the  chair  or  other  piece  of 
furniture  can  turn  on  this  leg  and  be  swung 
sideways  out  of  its  position  of  use. 

25.122  of  1904.— C.  M.  White  (J.  A.  Wilkin¬ 
son) :  Manufacture  of  Solid  Bent  Wooden 
Parts. 

A  method  for  the  .  production  of  solid  bent 
wooden  parts,,  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
the  wooden  parts  which  are  to  be  bent  are  pro¬ 
vided  either  on  their  whole  length  or  only  at 
the  bending  places  with  a  covering  or  sheath¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  a  metallic  tube  tightly  fitting 
the  cross-sectional  shape  of  the  wooden  parts 
whereupon  they  are /submitted  together  with 
these  metallic  coverings  to  the  bending  opera¬ 
tions. 

'25,123  of  1904.— C.  M.  'White  (J.  A.  Wilkin¬ 
son) :  Barbers'  Chairs,  and  like  Articles  of 
Furniture. 

An  adjustable  tilting  chair  intended  to  be 
used  as  barbers’  chair,  or  for  dental  or  surgical 
purposes,  and  the  like,  characterised  by  the 
fact  that  the  back  of  the  same  is  rigidly  con¬ 
nected  with  a  feet-restboard,  and.  together 
with  the  same  can  be  swung  round  a  pintle- 
joint  secured  to  the  seat  frame  which  holds 
the  immovable  seat  so  that  the  chair  back  is 
tilted  rearward,  the  feet-restboard  is  simul¬ 
taneously  swung  upward  and  vice  versd. 

1,144  of  1905- — H.  Johns:  Oates. 

This  invention  relates  to  gates,  and  has  for  its 
object  to  strengthen  the  top  bar.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  invention  is  that,  while  the  upper 
or  top  bar  is  made  the  same  thickness  as  the 
under  bars,  one  is  enabled  to  simplify  the 
method  of  bracing  or  mfaking  the  gates,  by 
bolting  on  each  side  the  various  wood  slats  or 
braces  instead  of  mortising  the  ends  into  the 
uprights.  By  the  invention  the  otherwise  weak 
top  bar  is  strengthened  by  means  of  flanged 
metal  pieces. 

7  392  of  1904.— G.  H.  Dunlop  :  Method  and 
Machinery  for  Excavating  and  Conveying 
Earth  and  other  Materials. 

The  method  for  excavating  earth  and  other 
materials,  consisting  in  hauling  a  scoop  by  a 
draft  line  from  a  tractor  and  controlling  it 
from  the  tractor  by  means  of  double  flexible 
controlling  lines,  together  with  a  strut  and 
operating  mechanism  by  which  double  flexible 
controlling  lines  strut  and  operating  mechanism 
the  scoop  can  be  tilted  forward  and  backward 
and  be  held  tilted  as  may  be  necessary 
whereby  earth  and  other  material  can  be  failed 
into  the  scoop  conveyed  in  it  and  dumped 
from  it. 

27  198  of  1904.— J.  Y.  Johnson  (The  Simplex 
Concrete  Piling  Company):  Construction  of 
Concrete  Piles  and  in  Preparatory  Piles  to 
be  Used  Therefor. 

A  method  of  forming  concrete  piles,  the  said 
mode  consisting  in  the  combination  ol  a  noi- 
low  preparatory  pile  with  valve . members  nor¬ 
mally  closing  its  lower  end,  driving  the  said 
pile  into  the  ground,  then  withdrawing  the 
same  with  its  valve  members,  and  as it  is 
being  withdrawn,  introducing  c°nc^ 
it  into  the  opening  which  it  has  formed,  JM 
said  concrete  escaping  between  the. open  val\e 
members  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

27,300  of  1904.— F.  Wissmann  :  Sieves  or 

A  flat  sieve  for  separating  granulous  material, 
ores  and  the  like,  consisting  m  the  combina¬ 
tion’ of  a  perforated  table  held  in  a  frame  com¬ 
posed  of  longitudinal  bars  fixed  below  said  tabte 
with  longitudinal  elastic  bars 
cross-stays,  and  having  their  ends  freely  pio 
jecting  beyond  the  first  and  last  cross-stay,  and 
iteel  shoes  at  the  upper  ends  of  said  bars. 

27  883  of  1904— S.  W.  Traylor :  Rotary 
- 1  Screens  for  Minerals  and  other  Substances. 

4  screening  apparatus  of  the  class  in  which  a 
«mcav©n screen  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis 
and  the  material  under  centrifugal  force  moves 
from  the  centre  to  discharge  the  oversize  over 
the  outer  edge  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
IS  sa“d  screen  is  vibrated  vertically  and  °tdy 
its  upward  movement  is  arrested  by  m^Pact 
whereby  the  material  will  be  projected 
iron,  the  screen  surface  and  moved  towards  he 
neritiherv  in  a  senes  of  bounds,,  thus  enaoiing 
the  meshes  to  free  from  clogging  and  undue 
abrasion. 
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-SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

April  3. — By  R.  Stafford  Charles. 

'  Holloway.— Stock  Orchard-st.,  i.g.r.  191.  10s., 

u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  41 .  £315 

By  Dunn,  Soman,  &  Coverdale. 

•Waltham  Cross. — Eleanor-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  221.  2s.  195 

By  William  Houghton. 

Walthamstow. — 181,  Wood-st.  (s.),  with  timber 

yard,  etc.,  in  rear,  f.,  p .  710 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  &  Co. 

'Hyde  Park. — 2,  Chester-pl.,  u.t.  28J  yrs.,  g.r. 

301.,  p . 1,700 

Cambridge-ter.,  etc.,  i.g.r.  301.,  u.t.  27£  yrs., 

g.r.  151 .  230 

1  Paddington. — Formosa-st.,  i.g.r.  301.,  u.t.  67£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  21 .  610 

St.  John’s  Wood. — Finchley-rd.,  i.g.r.  301., 

u.t.  32 i  yrs.,  g.r.  11.  6s.  lOd.  .  500 

Marylebone. — Balcombe-st.,  i.g.r.  241.,  u  t.  15f 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  210 

By  A.  B.  Richardson. 

■  Cannonbury. — St.  Paul’s-rd.,  i.g.r.  451.  5s.,  u.t. 

21  yrs.,  g.r.  101.  (with  reversion) .  420 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris  (at  Stratford). 

Forest  Gate. — 54  and  56,  Kitchener-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  571.  4s .  600 

-Stratford.— 124  and  125,  Forest-la.,  f.,  y.r.  521.  680 

Martin-st.,  f.g.  rents  201.  10s.,  reversion  in 

54  yrs .  515 

Western-st.,  f.g.  rents  161.,  reversion  in 

51£  yrs .  398 

Leytonstone. — 78,  Cann  Hall-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r.  321.  10s . . . .  265 

6  and  7,  Connaught-rd.,  u.t.  9lj  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  8s.,  w.r.  621.  8s .  460 

April  4. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

•  Old  Ford.— 251  to  259  (odd).  Old  Ford-rd. 

(s.),  area  7,650  ft.,  f..  w.r.  1501.  16s .  1,840 

64,  66,  68,  and  70,  Ford-st.,  f.,  w.r.  911 .  780 

By  Hy.  Holmes  &  Co. 

Marylebone. — 17,  Buckingham-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  361.,  w.r.  1331.  18s . .' .  400 

41,  Bolsover-st.,  u.t.  104  yrs.,  g.r.  361.,  y.r. 

1001 .  350 

•By  Matthews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman  (at 
York). 

•Gillamoore,  Yorks. — Faddell  Rigg  Farm,” 

120  a.  2  r.  21  p.,  f.  and  c.,  p .  1,200 

April  5. — By  GeoSge  Brinsley  &  Son. 

•Eastcote,  Middlesex.  —  Catlin’s-la.,  an  en¬ 
closure  of  freehold  meadow  land, 

4  a.  2r.  37  .  455 

By  Cartwright  &  Etches. 

■Balham. — Balham-gr.,  f.g.  rents  201.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  74  J  yrs .  490 

75,  Louisville- rd.,  u.t.  85£  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 

y-r.  421 . 420 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

1  Kensington.  —  Brompton-sq.,  f.g.  rents  201., 

reversion  in  «  yrs . .  3,550 

By  Hornblower  &  Flower. 

Sutton,  Surrey — Thicket-rd.,  a  plot  of  free¬ 
hold  land .  500 

By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

Stoke  Newington. — 20  and  20a.  Newington- 

green  (building  site),  area  6,000  ft.,  f .  620 

By  Thurgood  &  Co. 

•Catford. — 18,  Hawstead-rd  ,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  y.r.  241 . . .  240 

Battersea.— 71,  Piough-rd.  (s),  f.,  e.r.  457 .  380 

April  6. — By  Bisley  &  Sons. 

(Bermondsey.— 35,  37,  and  39,  Alexis-st.,  u.t. 

30  yrs.,  g.r.  131.,  w.r.  911 .  650 

123  to  133  (odd),  St.  James’-rd.,  u.t.  284 

yrs.,  g.r.  211.,  w.r,  2101 .  1,255 

1  to  11,  Willow-si.,.  u.t.  17£  yrs.,  g.r.  221., 

w-.r.  3641 . . .  1  170 

Peckham. — 45,  Evelina-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  51., 

w.r.  391 .  220 

Rotherhithe — 4,  Moodkee-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  361.  8s . .  300 

By  W.  A.  Head. 

Deptfofd.— 54,  Wellingtbn-st.  (3.),  f.,  e.r.  281.  390 

Brockley. — 3,  Zetland- villas,  f.,  y.r.  341 .  390 

Norwood.-^ 9,  81,  and  83,  Cobden-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

781 . 730 

By  Cecil  Hobday. 

(Putney. — 33,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  594  yrs.,  g.r., 

etc.,  201.  4s.,  p.  . . 1,450 

By  William  Stevens. 

Battersea. — 68,  70/76  to  S2  (even),  Home-rd., 

u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  261..  w.r.  1761.  16s .  1,330 

45  to  51,  59  to  67  (odd).  Home-rd.,  u.t.  72 

yrs./  g  r.  441.,  w.r.  2601 .  1,935 

18,  Castle-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  w.r. 

311.  4s . . . 220 

30-and.  32,  Goulden-et.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  101., 

w.r.  591.  16s .  435 

Wandsworth. — 36  to  42  (even),  68  and  60, 

Ferrier-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  221.,  w.r. 

1711.  12s; .  1,130 

Fulham. — 2  to  8  (even),  Bayley’s-la.,  u.t.  79£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  161.  8s..  w.r.  1451.  12s .  1,000 

Peckham. — 1  to  5,  Hawkin-villas,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g.r.  301.,  w.r.  1691 .  800 

Battersea. — 16,  Sleaford-st.  (s.),  u.t.  69£  yrs., 

g.r.  101.,  increasing  to  121.,  y*r.  531."  _  420 

5,  7,  and  O,  Brougham-st.,  u.t.  54$  yrs., 

g.r,  61..  w.r.  861.  16s .  500 

Stoke  Newington. — 42,  Mildmay-gr.,  u.t.  46 £ 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s..  w.r.  911 . 580 

1  Haggerston.  —  Whiston-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  121., 

reversion  in  21  yrs .  570 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpirea  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 

•  years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
.  grove ;  b.h  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 

office ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court.  _ 


MEETINGS. 

Friday.  April  14. 

Royal  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“  The  Law  of  Pressure  of  Gases  below  AtiUosphere.” 
9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — (1)  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  E.  P.  Martin,  will  deliver  an  address.  (2) 
The  Discussion  will  be  concluded  on  the  Steam-engine 
Research  Report,  and  Professor  Capper  will  reply.  8  p.m. 

Saturday.  April  15. 

Royal  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
“  Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Optics,"  III.  3  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Seventh  Spring  Visit,  to 
the  Hammersmith  Free  Library,  near  Town  Hall,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  the  architect. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute  (Arts  Theatre,  University 
of  Liverpool). — Discussion  on  “  Recent  Methods  of 
Rehousing  Tenants  Dispossessed  from  Insanitary 
Property.”  To  be  opened  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Turton,  Deputy 
Surveyor,  Liverpool  Corporation.  11  a.m. 

Monday,  April  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Twelfth  General 
Meeting  (Ordinary).  Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney  on  “  Garden 
Architecture,”  illustrated  by  lantern  views.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday.  April  18. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  Corporate  Members  only,  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Council,  and  to  elect  the  Council  and 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  19. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Business 
Meeting  and  President’s  Valedictory  Address.  8  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Examination 
and  Literary  Committee  at  3.30  o’clock.  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  at  6  o’clock.  Special  Council  Meeting  at  6  o’clock. 
Sessional  Meeting  at  7  o’clock ;  Paper  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Palmer  (Fellow),  on  “  The  Ventilating,  Flushing,  and 
Cleansing  of  Sewers  and  Drains.” 

April  20  to  25. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. — 
Easter  Excursion  :  Hereford,  etc. 

Saturday,  April  22. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Drum 
House,  Gilmerton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photograi  ha,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  coinmuni cations  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  Communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


***  Or-  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
averagi  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzlps  16  6  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  „ 

Shippers  . 2  2  0  ,,  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  deptt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  ,, 

Best Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  „  ,, 

Best  Bed  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose ......  4  7  6  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 

Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  ......  12  0  0  „  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats,!.,..,..  16  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  tt 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  20  0  0  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  ^ 


BRICKS,  &c.  (continued), 

oEa&fSfe  “  ° 

Ends .  15  0  0  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s,  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  u 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ” 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  atrlv.dpt, 
STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . .  18$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimhco  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

8.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.depo 

Beer  „  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Qualify. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  011$  „  » 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7$  » 

1$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  » 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operft.cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . 3  0  11  ii 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  ,■  >• 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . .  0  5  11  » 

s.  a. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  Books  8  » 

ii  6  in.  sawn  both 
rides 

„  „  „  3  in.  do.  1 2£  H  » 

SLATES. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  ?8  *2  6  per  1000 of  1200  at  r.d. 

20x12  „  „  13  17  6  ..  » 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  . . 13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  bine  Port- 

madoc  . . .  12  12  6 

16  x  R  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  o 
18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  ,,  6  12  6  h  •' 

TILES. 

Best  plain  red  reeling  tiles .  «  V*™ 
dip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  S  7P««°S 

Best  Brosely  tiles . ®  •l*™"  "  ” 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles  . . 52  b  •>  ” 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operdoz.  .. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or  infl0 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  10W  >•  » 

•«*-  :  : 

SffiCS»sKdsiara-  9  ’  [  . 

“•gssrr— ••  ; 

Valiev  tiles . . . 3  8  " 

: 

Besf  Ornamental  tiles  . »  J  ’dol.  » 

Hip  tales  .  -  a  „ 

Valley  tiles  . . 3  o  « 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand  .  10M  „  » 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  Operuw  .  ^ 

Do.  pressed . . . ’7  "  „  * 

Do- ^^“enta1  d° . w  Q  ’dol.  „  » 

Hip  tiles  . . .  o  « „  » 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  " 

„  W00D-  AtpermaW. 

Building  Wood.  . .  «  .  £  s.  d- 

Deals :  best  3 m.  by  11  in.  and  4m.  £  «•  Q  15  0  0 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . 0  0  W  ®  ® 

Deals :  best  3  by  9... 

Blttens :  test  Sj  in.  by  ^  »■  ““  u  g  0  U  •  • 

8m.,andSin.by7in.md!i«.u 

Battens ;  beet  2i  by  6  and  3  bye-  *  funaaiiBis- 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
,  .  1  0  0  lees  thn  best. 

W* tfin  SdVto  by  6  in....  9  0  0  10  0  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

'TfSwta .  010  0 

100 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


BUKHP?  -  M  J  1 10  S 

*d antofUB-toSin.) .  |  0  0  |  10  0 

(iSlM  umto"(30'ft'.'  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

J, am.’ Wood.  ,  At  per  standard. 

«  0  0  25  0  0 

jtg™ . b  o  o  »  o  o 

BatteM.24in.and3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

S«cond  yellow  deals,  3  in  by  „  „  „ 

mcobu  »u  ^ .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2jin.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

>  »  10  0  15  o  0 

Battets.2jin.and3in.by7in.il  0  0  12  0  0 

MSS!llt.'^_a  0  0  22  10  0 

I  no  3  in.  by  9  in 18  0  0  19  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Third  yelltn.  to*  3  in.  by  *  #  (  u  „  „ 

|  Do.  3  to.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

I  Mens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  ,r  „ 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  ..!! . - .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

’  „  battens  ......  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Mow  Pine-First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small,,  „  . .  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . . .. .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

jin.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta- 
tasco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

|  Selected," Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

1  IfeyWalau:,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

Minch . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

I  kenan  Whitewood  Planks, 

pet  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.—  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . 0  14  0  0  18  0 

ljin.by  7in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
.shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

,  etched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

I  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

lin.by  7  in.  do,  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

lm.  by  7  to.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
D  j- ,  .  Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

BoW  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

.  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

compound  Girders,  ordinary 

.  7  5  0  ...  8  7  6 

MWlomponnd Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

“Flea,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

flitch  Plates  .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

'•«  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 

.  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

1^,,  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Common  Bars  . .  ^  1)  0*  %  10  *0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars.good  °  ~  7  10  ° 

gawdshire "Marked Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

S»P  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet  lron,  Bkck— ’ aCCOrdins  to  size  8»®*e*) 
Ot^ary’8izesto20g .  9  0  0  — 

"  »  24  . .  10  0  0  !"  — 

Sheet n  V  26  8 .  H  15  0  ...  — 

CiM'ss;."”  8 :::  z 

wnnary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  - 

"  »  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

”  >*  26  g .  17  io  o  ...  — 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Iron — continued.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  e 


LEAD,  l 


is.) 
i. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  ~ 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  17  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  IS  7  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . . .  18  7  6  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  10  0  ...  — 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  .  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  . . „  0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..... . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin — English  Ingots . 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen’s . . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  94  . 
0  0  10  . 
0  14$. 
0  0  6|  . 
0  0  8. 
0  0  9. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CEATES. 

.  thirds  .  2Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


21  oz.  thirds  . 

3|d. 

„  fourths . 

3d. 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

4^d. 

„  fourths . 

3|d. 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

5Jd. 

„  fourths . 

5d. 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

3Jd. 

..  21  oz . 

44d. 

&  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plato  . 

t  ::  ::  ::::::  £  ::  r, 

OILS,  Ac.  £  s.  d. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  17 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrols  .  „  0  18 

„  ,,  „  in  drums .  ,,  0  1  10 

Boiled  ,,  „  in  pipes  .  „  0  1 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . .  „  0  1  10 

,,  ,,  „  in  drums .  „  0  2  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3  6 

,,  in  drums .  „  0  3  8 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  . . .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  . .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VABNISHES,  Ac. 


Per  gallon. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . . .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard -drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage...., .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  110 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

Extra  Palo  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan v .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting . 0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Cevlon,  etc..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "THE 
Builder."  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCEIBEES  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

***  Next  week,  communications  for  insertion  under 
this  heading  must  reach  us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  as,  owing  to  the  Easter  Holidays,  we  go 
to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual. 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERTRIDWR. — For  the  erection  of  a  Welsh 
Baptist  chapel  at  Abertridwr.  Mr.  G.  A.  Lundie, 
surveyor  and  architect.  53,  Queen-street,  Cardiff  : — 

R.  Jones,  Abertridwr*  .  £1,820 

CLEETHORPES.— For  street  works.  Grant-street, 
for  the  Cleethorpe3  -  with  -  Thruuscoe  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Egbert  Rushton,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Council  House,  Cleethorpes.  Quantities  by  Engineer 

J.  Brunton _ £698  0  6  I  H.  Mason,  Clee- 

W.  Burkitt _  637  5  1  thorpes * . . . .  £611  16  3 

G.  W.  Brown . .  637  0  0  | 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £626  3s.  10d.] 

COVENTRY. — For  central  hall  scheme,  for  Messrs. 
A.  Herbert,  Ltd.,  machine  tool  makers.  Messrs.  Tait  & 
Herbert,  architects,  Leicester  and  Coventry 

Barnslev  .  £1,228  I  Hancox  &  Co .  £940 

Bowen  &  Son _  1,191  Isaac  &  Son*  ....  863 

Musgrave  .  958  | 


COVENTRY.— For  ex 
the!  Coventry  Chain  Co 
architects,  Leicester  and 

R.  Wootton . £944 

J.  Worwood .  943 

Kelley  &  Son  ....  927 

C.  G.  Hill .  921 

Burton_ &_ Crease. .  910 

tensions  in  Dale-street,  for 
Messrs.  Tait  &  Herbert, 
oventry : — 

Hancox  &  Co . £871  0 

Isaac  &  Sons  ....  864  0 

C.  Hope  .  845  0 

C.  Garlick*  .  840  0- 

COVENTRY.— For  fet 

Messrs.  A.  Herbert,  Ltd.,  n 
Tait  &  Herbert,  architects 
-  Ste 

A.  &  J.  Main  £524  0 

Clyde  Co .  479  0 

Needham  & 

Lowe .  459  3  10 

f"4  Builde 

C.  Hope  .  £560 

J.  Worwood .  547 

Burton  &  Crease  ....  620 

R.  Wootton .  520 

C.  G.  Hill .  610 

tling  shop  extension,  for 
lachine  tool  makers.  Messrs. 

Leicester  and  Coventry  : — 
Iwork. 

1  Blakeley  &  Co.  £433  18  0 
C.  Wade  & 

Co.*  .  339  10  0 

r’s  Work. 

Garlick’s  Exors . £500 

Hancox  &  Co .  480 

J.  Isaac  &  Sons  _  461 

Kelley  &  Son* .  443 

COVENTRY. — For  alterations  to  two-bay  castings 
shed,  for  Messrs.  A.  Herbert,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Tait  & 
Herbert,  architects,  Leicester  aid  Coventry  : — 

Steelwork. 

Needham  &  Lowe* . £96  n  o 

Builder’s  Work. 

ag  Isaac  &  Sons*  . £45  15  0 

EAST  GRINSTEAD. — For  constructing  a  9-in.  pipe 
sewer,  etc.,  in  Highfield-road,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  E.  Woollam,  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
to  ihe  Council : — 

E.  H.  King  ....£118  0  1  J.  G.  Pickard, 

A.  C.  Soan .  107  15  Turner’s  Hill, 

1  Sussex*  . £100  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £110.] 

EAST  GRINSTEAD. — For  roadworks,  De  La  Warr- 
road  (part  of),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  E .  Woollam, Engineer  aDd  Surveyor,  East  Grinstead : — 

J.  Q.  Pickard - £435  0  1  A.  C.  Soan . £377  4 

C.  &  H.  Gasson..  427  8  H.  Young.  East 

E.  H.  King .  393  12  |  Grinstead* _  355  11 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £393.] 

EBBW  VALE. — For  erecting  a  caretaker’s  house, 
with  boundary  wall  and  out-buildings,  near  the  Council 
Offices,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Thomas,  Town  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale  : — 

E.  Jones,  Tredegar-road,  Ebbw  Vale _ £287 

ECCLES. — For  the  erection  of  a  temporary  school  • 
and  also  of  permanent  boundary  walls  and  sanitary 
convenience  in  Beech-street,  Winton,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Eccles.  Mr.  Bagot,  architect,  134,  Deansgate, 
Manchester.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

•  N.  Brooke  &  Son,  Ellesmere-street, 

Patricroft* .  £1.454  2  4 

FRIERN  BARNET.  — 
making-up,  etc.,  Wilton-ro 
Council.  Mr.  E.  ,T.  Reynol 
G.  Bell  ....  £1,659  0  0 
Harvey  Bros.  I,5fc7  12  11 
W.  Griffiths 
&  Co .  1,550  0  0 

For  kerbine.  channeling, 
ad,  for  the  Urban  District 
ds.  Surveyor : — 

Grounds  & 

Newton  ..  £1,571  10  0 

T.  Adams..  1,549  0  0 

G.  Porter, 

Hackney*  1,502  7  11 

FRINTON-ON-SEA.  — 
pipe  sewer  in  Eton-road,  fui 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bate,  Surveyor, 
by  Surveyor  to  the  Council 
Anderson  & 

DowsonJ  . .  - 

C.  W.  Killing- 
back  &  Co.  £264  16  9 
A.  E.  Farr  . .  231  18  0 

J.  McKay....  228  O  0 
Z.  Fairclough  219  0  0 
G.  K.  Waghorn  213  9  6 

E.  lies .  2(  9  1  0 

J  Receivec 

’’or  780  ft.  lineal  of  9-in. 
the  Urban  District  Council. 
Frinton-on-Sea.  Quantities 

Wilson,  Bor¬ 
der,  &  Co. . .  £201  14  3 

G.  G.  Rayner  199  12  2 

A.  Hudson  . .  197  10  9 

G.  Wimpey  & 

Co .  195  0  0 

J.Fairweather, 

Walton -on - 

the-Naze*..  166  18  5 
too  late. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH.— 
Schools  for  820  children,  for 
Messrs.  Olley  &  Ha  ward,  arcl 
R.  Eastoe  . .  £13,697  10  0 
Carter  & 

Wright  ..  13,4  99  0  0 

Moore  &  Son  1 3. 1 50  0  0 
Hawes  A  Son  12,900  0  0 
G.  W.  Beech  12,879  0  0 
A.  Gunns  ..  12,449  0  0 

G.  Chasten  ev  12.4  29  0  0 
[Architect’s  estima 

bor  new  Higher  Elementary 
the  Education  Committee, 
itects,  Great  Yarmouth 
Youngs  & 

Son . £12,397  0  0 

F.  Grimble  lv.270  0  0 
J.D.  Harman  12,199  0  0 
Spencer. 

Santo,  & 

Co.,  Felix¬ 
stowe*  ..  11,596  4  8- 
te  ....  £11,550.] 

HARBURY  (near  Learn 
reparations,  additions,  and 
Sot  Captain  F.  Osborne, 
plumbing,  stable  fittings,  am 
Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Armstrong, 
Warwick : — 

W.  J.  Bloxham  ..  £1,903 

J.  H.  Cashmore  . .  1,899 

A.  Kimberley  -  1,875 

R.  Bowen .  1,791 

E.  Smith  &  Son  . .  1,687  | 

ngton).  —  For  alterations, 
new  stabling  at  The  Hall, 
Special  estimates  for 
flooring,  etc.,  not  included, 
architect,  5,  High-street, 

G.  F.  Smith  &  Sons  £1,637 

J.  Hollo  well .  1,625 

J.  Parnell  &  Son  . .  1,624 

F.  Davis  .  1,579 

C.  Hope,  Bcrkswell*  1,464 

HATHERSAGE  (near  She 
houses  and  conveniences  at 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Ellis, 
architects,  14,  St.  James’s- 
by  architects  : — 

C.  H.  Gillam.  .£2,415  0  0 
Malthouse  & 

Ward .  2,410  0  0 

Martin  .  & 

Hughes  ....  2,266  0  0 

F.  Drake .  2,098  0  0 

E.  Moore  _  2,095  0  0 

H.  White  - 2,190  0  0 

Wilson  &  Ken- 
ington  ....  2,072  0  0 

J.  Bertram - 2,0u0  0  0 

t  Joint  it  only. 

TENDERS.- 

ffield). — For  five  dwelling- 
lathersage,  near  Sheffield, 
lessrs.  Hall  &  Fenton, 
ow,  Sheffield.  Quantities 

3.  B.  Dyson  & 

Son..'. . £1,708  12.  0 

J.  Reed .  1,500  0  0 

W.  C.  Mander, 

Millmount-rd., 

Sheffield*  . .  1,458  0  0  • 
t.  Charles  worth  1,438  0  0  - 
G.  H.  May  & 

Sons  .  1,375  0  0 

I.  Hancock.  ..  1,858  0  0 

5.  A.  SymondsS  994  8  6 
.  H.  Hodkinl  490  0  0 
§  Mason  only. 

—Continued  on  page  423. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  oven,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Dertgns  to 
be  Deliverei 

Windsor  &  Egham  Jt.  Hospital  Bd. 

SOL  . . . . . 

May  2( 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Curate's  House  at  Belleek,  Co.  Fermanagh  . 

Clo“?ooimErteSoil 


cS-Iron  E'”;™“m1|mg'CFa rto ^idefMacclesfleld  . .  |  Committee  ol  Visitors . 

Painting  Asylum  Biiilding=,  i-  ’  .  Leeds  Gas  Committee . 

ea  _  _  a  T-rtv,  T>inps  Retort  Castings,  etc.  ......  _ A  ...  U -1 . ....  ..  Rnorrl 


I  Canon  M’Kenna,  P.P . 

1  Wrotham  U.D.C . ,••••• 

|  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  U.D.C. 


Cast-Iron  Pipes,  . .  -  •  ■ ;  Kampt™  BoWrd  ' 

StS  Sal  county  Hotei,  Durham  ....  ‘ . 

Materials  and  Carting  .  i  do 

Cast-Iron  Joint  Boxes  .  •  . . Kingston-upon-Hull  Corporation  . . 

Air-Space  Telephone  Cable . ”  !  Castleblavnev  R.D.C . 

Ballybav  Waterworks  . |  March  U.D.C . 

Materials . -  - - ,•  ••••;•  Vf -n'LU.Anti' "  _  Dr.  C.  J.  Perrott . 

and  «»v.i:  i ....  llantrisaat  *  Ll.ntwit iFadre  U.D.C. 
Renovating  Dartmouth  Wesleyan  Chapel  . 


- -  -  ,  _ [Stretford  U.D.C . 

Private  Street  WorKS  •••••;•;  woiv'erton.' .  Stratford  and  Wolverton  R.D.C.  . . 

Reconstructing  part  of  Footway,  woivertou  _  Goole  RDC . 

Stone  and  Ashes .  v.- 11-  •  •  . !  Walmer  D.D.C. 


Sewerage  WortsLwalmer.  E-ent 


Bast  Indian  Railway  Co . 


—  - —  „nn  (r  plpnrl  .  nasc  luiunu  twin . 

Sixteen-Deck  Spans  (100  ft.  in  me  c i  )  •  Qfd  Oommlttee  of  Management . 

Cleaning.  Painting,  etc.,  RatcliSe  infirmary,  u .  Rundown  (No.  1)  R.D.C . 


Cleaning.  Painting.  em.  Karci.ne  — -  Rathdown  (No.  1)  -  -- 

DemoUtfon1  •*•••’  CMp^ing^idbury ' Guardians 

SS-SiTte::::: : »—  . 

<=«-  SSS*. 

Water  Supply.  Shafton  . .  .  South  Molton  R.D.C . 

900  ft.  of  Sewer.  . •  •  . .  Bradford  Corporation . 

. 

Materials,  Oakham. ...... .  Roves  "etc .  Bournemouth  Corporation  ...... 

Steel  Poles.  0v®r^,f,.^h  ’tS  Helen’s  Bay,  Co.  Down  Committee  of  Presbyterian  Church 

Reseatg.  Church,  Ba.ll> gilbert,  ueien  d  .  ,  .  Tonbridge  R.D  C . 

Materials.  Team  labour  etc  . .  Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Supply  of  9,000  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes . .  do. 

Laving  Pipes  .  •  •  • . \  Hambledon  R.D.C . 

Materials  and  CarUpg  •  -  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • ;  •  ’d ’  ’  ”  ”  . .  Mr.  J.  Carter . 

Two  Houses.  Huddersfleld-road.  nd.^  shields  Tynemouth  Corporation  ......... 

Conversion  of  Schools  into  Fire  stati  ,  Willineton,  Co.  Durham,  Co-op.  Soc. 

Warehouse,  etc.  y-.'j-'ciiMeid;;:;  Barnard  Castle  R.D  C.  .......... 

1,200  yds.  of  6-in.  Sewers,  i an k  -,h _  Messrs-  Crosswell’s  Brewery,  Ltd.  .. 

Alterations,  etc.,  Wingfield  Hotel,  Bianbrauacn  ...  Wjck  Town_ Council . 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
to  Deli  veto! 


Parochial  House,  Pettigo . 

A.  J.  H.  Powell,  Surveyor,  Borough-green,  Sevenoaks . 

A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer  &  Sur.,  23,  Valentine-rd.,  King's  Heath  . . 


do. 


H.  Berwick,  County  Architect,  Chester  . 

R.  H.  Townsley,  Gas  Offices,  Leeds  . 

J.  E.  Pailthorpe,  Clerk  to  the  Board . 

G.  W.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1,  Mark  lane,  Leeds . 

W.  W.  Lackie,  Engineer,  75,  Waterloo-street,  Glasgow  , 


do. 


A.  R.  Bennett.  Queen  Anne’s-chambers,  Westminster,  8.W . 

E.  Bergin,  Engineer,  36,  Westmorland-street,  Dublin  . 

C.  Greenwood,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  March,  Cambs . 

J.  MacKav,  Architect,  Regent-street.  Kingswood,  near  Bristol  .. 

G.  S.  Morgan,  Surveyor.  School-street.  Pontyclun  . 

H.  Williams.  St.  Gedrge’ssquare,  Dartmouth . 

E.  Worrall.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Old  Tratford,  Manchester. . 

A.  E.  Abbott.  Surveyor,  3.  The  Square,  Wolverton  . 

R.  Plewes,  Survevor,  40,  Burlington-crescent.  Goole . 

H.  W.  Barker,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Walmer . 

C.  W.  Young.  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C. . 


A.  C.  Vargo,  Secretary  . 


P.  Cunniam,  Clerk’s  Office.  Lougblln«town,  Ireland  . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Bootle  . 

Bernard  &  Son,  Surveyors,  Baldwin  street,  Bristol  . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgiu  . 

W.  M.  Svkes.  Surveyor,  Chapel-street,  Ibstock  . 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect.  3.  Dnmfries-place,  Cardiff . . . 

T.  H.  Richardson.  Surveyor.  Hemsworth.  near  Wakefield  . 

F.  Day.  9.  East-street  South  Molton.  Devon  . 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Bradford  . 

J.  Watson,  Eugineer.  Town  Hall,  Bradford . 

J.  H.  Cox.  City  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bradford . 

B.  A.  Adam,  Clerk,  Oakham  . . . 

F.  W.  Lacey,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Municipal  Offices.  Bournemouth .....  ■ 
Hobart  &  Heron,  Architects,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Be  fast 
F.  Harris,  Engineer,  Broadway,  Southborough, Tunbridge  wens.. 
O.  Thomas,  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre,  Glam . 


April  10 


April  21 


Water  Supply  - - •  •  •  . . Stanley  U.D.C . 

Matins!  Hack  Toteneley-sttMt.  Ste  I  y  . . |  Callule  Ne„  Brewery  Co.,  ltd . 


•  AiShTorfahEngS'  Baptist  Church,  Abercynon  The  Trustee,  ...^ . 

T Alterations  to  Hall.  Abercy  non  ■  •  •  •  ■ ■  •  ”  •  *  *  *  ‘ ”  ] .  Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

*  Steelwork,  Renewal  of  Six  Underbriages  . ,  Hm  U>D.C . 

Road  Works,  St.  Mary  s-roaa .  . |  perth  Town  Council . 

'  Causewaying  P^piTwork^  Barrac*8^!?.  ’  [ ! . !  Settle  R.D.C. . .  .d°'. ........ ... . . . 

Bentham  Sohool  .  Wimbledon  Education  Committee . . 


Oak  Fence,  -  fc .  Marsh  Trustees.  Newport,  aamp  . 

Reconstruction  of  Surface  Paving  or  street  .  . .  DeshorouBh  U.D.C . 

5nn  tons  of  Granite  ... .  ^  Vf  ail'  Works.  ’  Water-lane  Ilford  U.D.C . 

Filter  Beds  and  Material ,  OuMall  vvora,.  .  Edmonton  U.D.C . 

•  Erection  of  Building  for  Stores  -•••••  Dublin  Corporation . 

Incandescent  Mantle,  and  Jena  <Mmney|... . .  Newcastle-under-Lyme  Baths  Com. 

ICinp's  Memorial  Baths,  Brunswick  sttees ..... .  .  |  K  D  c  . 


FyhngMes  Water  EkieuVion', Contract  A., . .  ; 

Free”  Library."  bidpark-road,"  Belfast .......  I  Library,  etc..  Commit 

Branch  Free  Liorar,  i  Thornton,  etc.. 


Library,  etc..  Committee. . . . 
Wirrai  R.D.C . 


do. 


G.  T.intott.  Crauleigh.  and  S.  B.  Hasell,  Milford,  GodBlming . 

K.  Thomnsou.  Architect.  Post-office  chambers,  Elland . 

J.  F.  Smillie.  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth . 

R.  W.  Hamilton.  Secretary . 

R.  Brown,  Survevor.  Winston .  . . . . 

A.  O.  Evans,  Williams.  &  Evans.  Architects,  Pontypridd  . 

H.  Sutherland.  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Wick . 

j.  Rontledge,  Survevor.  Council  Offices,  Stanley. . 

G.  Armstrong.  Architect,  24,  Bank-street,  Carlisle....--.- •••••• 

w.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  Architect.  Church  st.-chambers.  Carom 
A.  L.  Thomas,  Engiueer,  etc.,  Church-street-chambere, Pontypnao 


District  Engineer.  16.  Killermont-street,  Glasgow  ... 
A.  F.  Hardwick,  Clck,  Church-road,  Burgess  Hill.... 
R.  M’Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  Tay-street,  Perth  .. 


April  25 


T.  A.  Foxcroft.  Engineer  ami  Survevor.  Town  Hall,  Settle . 

A.  Steele  Sheldon  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon  . 

H.  O.  U.  Elliott,  Newport.  Salop  . . . 

D.  J.  Driver.  Surveyor’s  Office.  Desborough  . 

H.  Shaw.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Ilford . . 

H.  W.  Dobb.  Architect.  Town  Hall.  Lower  Edmonton . 

H.  Campbell,  Town  Clerk.  Citv  Hall.  Dublin  ..•••• . 

j.  B.  Langlev.  Architect.  43.  Deauseate.  Manchester  . 

N.  B.  Garrard.  Clerk.  Hoxne.  near  Eve  . . 

W.  S.  Gray,  Clerk,  38.  Flowereate.  Whitby .....•  —  ••• . 

B.  J.  Wolfenden,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  - 

Graeme- Watt  &  Tulloch,  Architects.  77a.  Victoria-street,  wu* 
F.  E.  Priest,  Engineer,  13,  Harriugton-street,  Liverpool  ... 


April  25 


April  2* 
do. 


Luton  Town  Council 


i  St.  Neots  U.D.C. 


oe.  auu  OL.  wun  — -o  •  •  -  -  -  Tt  tv  P 

r  r3rfinit.fi  . . .  RomfOrCl  U.  L/.C. 

J  uram  ...  Tam  worth  Town  Council 


Colchester  Corporation 


. 

? Sftofol'BMkm  G^nite.>n4 ;  60  ton,  oi  Slug  . 

lS  ton,  of  Bine  Gnornsey  Gramte . 

It: Ind  Fi^tiiiin  St:  Leonard'a-road  . .  Bomogh  of 

“  n?ec«M  LiM  Hirer  Alyn  at’Bh"y'dymwy n  Holywell  R.D.C  . 

Bridge  &  Approaches  ov  er  River  aivu  at  j  j  /  Walthamstow  U.D.C . 

Sand  Drying  Apparatus  . . .  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works - 

Nurses’  Quarters  Swaffham  Worknonse  . .  Thirak  R_D>C . 

Whinstone  and  Slag  .  .  Qosford  R.D.C . -  —  . 

.Scavenging  • . .  •  •*.••• ; .**  ’  ’ . . ’ _  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights 

Timber  and  Concrete  Pier  etc.,  Oban  . .  Brisfcol  Docks  Committee  . 

Two  Electric  Lifts  for  Goods  .  .  do 

One  Electric  Passenger  Luc  1 1 ; .  Macclesfield  Guardians 


Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  Co. 
Holywell  R.D.C. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Luton  . 

do. 

J.  Edey,  Surveyor,  South-street,  St.  Neots,  Hunts . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Romford  Tainworth 

F.  E.  G.  Bradshaw,  Borough  Surveyor,  36,  Alderga  ,  . 

Ttnmnoh  Survevor.  Alma-road,  Windsor . • . 


Borough  Surveyor,’  Alma-road.  Windsor  .  . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Clerk’s  Office.  Southend-on-Sea  -j  Colchfjter 
C.  E.  Bland,  Waterwotks  Superintendent,  Town  n 


April  25 


do. 


Engineer’s  Office,  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester  ..•••••••• . 

S.  Evans,  County  Surveyor.  County-buildings.  Walthamstow 
i.  W.  Holmes,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Westminster 

:■  “S'SKSffi . 


j.  jtutnerioru,  xx.iu.  uuiw«i  T 

L.  F.  Eagleton,  Architect.  King-street,  King  s  1) 

W.  Swarbreck.  Clerk.  Thirsk  . . 

A.  Newman.  Clerk,  Hadleigh  . . . . •  •  •  •  •  rsinhiireh. . 


A.  Newman,  Clerk.  Hadleigh  . . 1’ ’QV  wfiinburgb.. 

-  stevensoo.  Engineer,  84.  George-straet.Mgb'iW^^ 


W.'W.0 Squire” Engineer,  Cumberland  Basin, 


,  . . .  ,  . . .  . I  J.  Wright,  Architect.  King  Edward-stteet,  MMjjjJjU,  [Z'.'.'.. 

Rcnminrv  Walle  at  Workhouse  .  . . ' '  E.  Woodhouse,  Architect.  88.  Mosiey-.tKeh  . . 

TWO  Houses,  Ha«ch»t»-™ag .Denton  Worcester  Highways,  ete.,Coiumittee  J.  H  Garrett,  Bridge  Warden.  ***** 

Superstructure,  Stanford  Bridg  . .  Salisbury  Corporation .  Sir  A.  Binnie  &  Sons,  Engs.,  9,  • 

Additional Vewage  Disposal'  Works . . . 


April  2» 


April  i5>  ^^S-] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


mum,  Southern  Section  (Contract  2)  .... 
KB*',  Primrose  Meadow,  Heeley . 

iSn  of  new  Post-office,  Salisbury.  . 

5",  General  Kepairs,  etc.,  at  InUrnmry  . 

ijnpfy  of  DMhaud'Matched' Bearding . 

S’in  steei  Footbridge,’  Banbridge  Station  .... 
,El».“t  S.»enSi.tere-rd.  Dieinfecling  Station 
vwRoad.  Bed  Bidge  Estate,  Edmonton  &  Southgate 
bo  Emergency  Staircase,  hew  Beekton  School. . . . 

,«a°Fvan0Chapel!0Const’a*b]e’iB*u’rtoni  near  Ecdaie 

Wiit  Chapel,  Blaenan  Gwent,  Abertillery  - 

Stand  and  Pavilion,  etc.,  St.  James  Park  .... . . 

'twmblv-hall  and  Clasrooms  at  Hammersmitti - 

•Erection  of  Six  Villa  Residences,  Sutton  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Sheffield  Health  Committee  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

City  Engineer,  64,  Cochrane-street.  Glasgow  . 

C.  F.  Wike,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield . 

The  Postmaster,  Salisbury  . 

LichfieldT  R.D.C . 

F.  L.  Tomkys,  Chesterfield,  near  Lichfield . 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Stores,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton 

Manager’s  Office,  Egremont  Ferry,  Cheshire  . 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N . 

H.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engr.,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster 

R.  L.  Curtis,  11,  Finsburv-square,  E.C . 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  East  Wall,  Dublin . 

Sir  B.  Baker,  K.C.B..  2,  Queen-sq.-pl.,  Queen  Anne’s-mans.,  S.W. 
Borough  Engineer  *  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  High-st.,  Kensington,  W. 
A.  G.  Dalzell,  Architect,  15,  Commercial-street,  Halifax . 

Wgllasey  U.D.C . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co..  Ireland 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Islington 

Middlesex  C.C . 

East  Ham  Education  Committee  . . 
Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  .... 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation - 

Kensington  Royal  Borough  Council 

Newcastle  United  Football  Co . 

Tito  Committee . 

F.  G.  Watt,  Secretary,  10,  Leazes-cresccnt,  Newoastlc-on-Tyne  . . 
Davidson  &  Phillipson,  148,  Aldersgate- street,  E.C . 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


May  2 
do. 

May  3 
do. 

May  5 

do. 

May  8 

do. 

do. 

May  10 
May  1 1 
May  15 
do. 
do. 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  bo  in 

April  22 

'Quality  Surveyor . 

See  advertisement  in  this  issuo . 

April  25 

April  26 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  vilL  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


r.  TENDERS— Continued  Irom  page  421. 

HEELEY  (Sheffield).— For  sundry  alterations  at  the 
Eel  Lion  Hotel,  Hecley,  Sheffield,  for  Messrs.  Titos. 
R.wson  A  Co,,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Hall  &  Fenton,  architects, 
II, St,  James’ -row,  Sheffield.  Quantities  by  architects : — 


J, Sheppard..  £394  2  10 

0.  H.  Hay  & 

Sons .  300  15  0 

(1,  Barlow  ..  337  0  O 

H, Turton  ..  319  0  0 

J.  H.  Bodkin  312  0  0 

i  II, Allen  ....  302  0  0 

UW,  Oxley  297  15  0 


J.  Masson  ....  £286  15 

H.  White _  275  15 

W.W.Mcars..  275  15 
B.  Moore  ....  274  •> 
F.  Drake  ....  271  7 

T.Margerrison, 

Church  -  st., 
Dronlleld*.  .  268  17 


Finsbury,  E.,  Chequer-street. 

W.  Martin . £265  0  I  Vigor  &  Co . £182  10 

J.  Haydon  &  Soil  223  2  A.  W.  Derby,  60, 

H.  Bouneau  _  214  12  May  fair-avenue, 

-tevens  Bros .  186  0  Ilford*  .  164 

W.  Chappell  ....  185  0  | 

Hackney,  N.,  Hindlc-strcet. 

Woollaston  Bros.  £218  0  I  J.  Haydon  &  Sons  £148 

Unsigned  .  189  10  Barrett  &  Power, 

H.  Willmott  . . . .  175  0  St.  Thomas’ 

J.  Grover  &  Son  168  0  |  Works,  Hackney*  120  0 
Hackney,  S.,  Berger-road. 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS, 
n,  St.  John's-road  ( Enlarging  BoUer  Room). 


F.  W.  Belcher  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  £432  11 

A.J. Sheffield  ..  379  0 

1'.  W,  Harris  & 

(').,  ltd .  368  0 

IF.  Shurmur  & 

Sons,  Ltd .  365  0 

J.  Grover  &  Son  359  0 


G.  S.  8.  Williams 

&  Son . £345 

McCormick  &  Sons  343 
E.  Lawrance  & 

Sons .  335 

Stevens  Bros .  305  10 

J.  Stewart,  174, 

West  Green-rd.* 


Unsigned  . £133 

A.  W.  Derby _  13d  0 

Barrett  &  Power, 

St.  Thomas’ 

Works,  Hackney*  115 
Hampstead,  Netherwood- street. 


A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  £209  0 
.  E.  Symes  ....  164  0 
W.  Shurmur  & 

Sons,  Ltd .  147  10 

J.  Stewart .  136  15 


H.  Eady  . £231  0 

J.  Peatfie .  187  5 

F.  Chidley  &  Co., 

Ltd .  170  O 

W.  Chappell .  155  0 

Holborn,  Rosebery-avenue. 


General  Builders, 

Ltd.,  Wharf-road, 

Notting  Hill*  . .  £155  0 
F.  T.  Chinchen  & 

Co .  147  0 


J.  Stewart .  £266 

D.  H.  ifcR.Roberts 
H.  Bouneau  .... 

J.  Grover  &  Son, 
Wilton  Works, 


Winjfon,  IF.,  York-road  (Re-division  of  Classrooms ). 

F.  W.  Belcher  & 

,  Co.,  Ltd .  £342  15 

I’airett  A  Power  303  0 
U.  S.  8.  Williams 

*  Son .  288  0 

elevens  Bros .  282  0 

I.  L.  Green  ....  265  0  road* 

•FnfitroriA,  Broaduater-road  (Re- arrangement 
Offices,  etc.). 

W.  Harbrow  . £166 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  ..  165 
A.  Leather,  River- 
bank  Works, 
Wandsworth*....  154 


W.  Hornet  t  _ £230  O 

T.  D.  Leng .  168  0 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  165  0 

J.  Peattie .  155  13 


J.  R.  Sini3 . £131  n 

T.  L.  Green  _  123  0 

F.  T  Chinchen  & 

Co.,  Ken 
Green*  . . 


99  10 


Islington,  N.,  Thornhill-road. 


L  McManus .  £237 

f’ 1I|S.  Ltd .  203 

•  omphreys,  Ltd.  ..  190 

L  Smith  A  Co .  179 

L  J.  Hawkins  A  Co.  176 


W.  Harris  & 

Co..  Ltd.......  £137  O 

Marchant  &  Hirst  135  0 
J.  Grover  &  Son, 

Wilton  Works, 
Islington*  .... 


JF'  AC.  Brown 
j*  A  Co. 


For  Painting  Schools. 
Battersea,  Ethelburga-strcet. 


C.  Gurling... 

J.  Garrett  &  Son . . . 


McCormick  <fe  Son  £180 
G.  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son .  164  0 

Patman*  Fother- 
inaham,  Ltd...  158  10 

G.  Kirby  .  153  0 

Stevens  Bros .  139  10 

Islington,  S.,  Richard-strect. 
McCormick  &  Son.  £212  0 

A.  Porter .  202  O 

G.  Kirby  .  193  0 

Patman  &  Fother- 
ineham.  Ltd.  . .  192  5 


Barrett  &  Power. .  £160  0 
F.  W.  Harris*  Co., 

Ltd .  159  0 

Marchant  &  Hirst.  154  0 
F.  T.  Chinchen  & 


Camberwell,  N.,  Soathampton-street. 


ifti . “»  “  » 

!p  i1;  Holloway  196  0  0 

' -smith*  Son  191  0  0 

i8!L*ta  I8?  » o 


G.  Brittain _ £148 

J.  Appleby  & 
Sons,  Corn¬ 
wall  .Works, 
Lambeth*  . 


H.  J.  Williams  . .  3.17  10 

W.  Smith  &  Sou  .  305  0 
W.  V.  Goad  ....  280  0 
J.  Greenwood,  Ltd.  278 


Maxwell  Bros.,  i,ta.  u 

W.  Sayer  &  Son, 

86,  New  Kent- 
road*  .  258  10 


Finsbury,  C..  Anne- street. 

i  Off’" . 0  I  W.  Chappell  _ 

it”-  338  0  Stevens  Bros., 
Vi«Co  ::::  g}1®  Y°w***-- 


aadnvj-  N->  Detmold-road  (Old  Portion  and 
Enlargement). 

WST  &fi«o  n  H.  Willmott  ....  £126 

”  •  . £,fi2  n  Barrett  *  Power  126 

G.  Munday  *Sons  118 
J.  Stewart,  174. 

West  Green- 
road*  .  116  10 


St.  Oeorge-in-the-East,  Lower  Chapman- street. 

A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  £325  0 

A.  E.  Symes _  218  0 

A.  W.  Derby -  211  0 

i  Munday  & 

Sons  . 204  0 

Wandsworth,  .“  Frogmore." 

W.  Read  . £79  0  I  Rice  &  Son . £49  0 

R.  A.  Jewell .  70  0  0.  Gurling,  36, 

Hudson  Bros .  63  0  Ethelburga- 

E.  B.  Tucker  _  54  0  |  street*  .  39  15 


r,£pr . £ifi2  o 

ttL.’  •* 1,6 10 


LONDON. — For  the*.  erection  of  three  shops  at 
Putney,  S.W.  Mr.  II.  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked- 
lano.  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

H.  B.  Oldrey  &  Sons  £4,970  |  S.  L.  Soolo  &  Son  £4,600 
J.  Dorcy  &  Co.,  Ltd.  4,875  W.  R.  Williams  ..  4,297 

H.  Burinan  &  Sons  4,822  Courtney  &  Fair- 
T.  Adamson  &  Sons  4,760  |  bairn*  .  4,097 

LONDON. — For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  public-house.  Bethnal  Green,  15.  Mr. 
H.  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked  lane,  King  William- 
street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

W.  Irwin  . £357  I  Elkington  &  Son - £245 

T.  Osborn  &  Sons  . .  299  |  J.  T.  Robey*  .  228 

LONDON.— For  additions  to  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.’s 
Bank,  16,  Charing- cross,  S.W.  Mr.  H.  l  ing,  architect, 
31,  Charing- cross.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  9, 
Lebanon-gardens,  S.W.  : — 

Hayward  &  Son  ..  £2,697  I  Holloway  Bros.  ..  £2,120 
Hollingsworth  ....  2,580  |  Colls  *  Sons*  ....  2,112 

NEWPORT.— For  additions  to  premises  of  the 
Cardiff  Pure  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Shaftesbury- 
street.  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett,  architect,  Castle-street, 
Cardiff  : _ 

E.  C.  Jordan _ £13,781  I  J.  T.  Partridge - £9,349 

Knox  &  Wells ....  9,398  |  J.  Charles .  9,215 

OLD  PENSHAW.— For  building  thirty-eight  houses, 
Houghton-le-Spring  Rural  District,  for  Mes-rs.  A. 
Kirkup  and  S.  Tulip  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Palliser, 
architect,  Philadelphia,  Durham  :  — 

J.  Johnstown  &  Sons,  Boldon  Lodge, 

Boldon,  near  Sunderland* . £6,904 


PONTEFRACT. —  For  erecting  shops  and  offices  in 
Pontefract,  lor  the  Pontefract  Industrial  Society,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Garside  &  Pennington,  architects,  Ropergate 
House,  Pontefract,  and  Castleford  : — 


Gill  *  Sons . .  £1,327 
T.H.  Moverley  1,305 
R.  Walker  & 

Sons .  1,238  9  0 

G.  Spurr....  1,233  14  3 
Walker  & 

Ward  ....  1,128  14  0 


Thompson  & 

Sons  ....  1,127  13  0 
Jackson  &  „ 

Dumbarlino  1,125  0  0 
H.  Enndill  ..  1,076  11  0 

A.  A.  Askam 
and  others. 

Pontefract*  1,009  1  0 


RUSHDEN. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence  on 
n  Knuston-road,  Rushden,  for  Mr.  J.  Knight,  jun., 
accordance  with  plans,  specifications,  and  quantities 
spared  by  Mr.  H.  Knight,  architect  and  surveyor, 
wton- road,  Rushden: — 

.  _  «  Harrison* Win- 


lley  &  Bull  . .  £1,010  0 
pp«.  Rowley, 

&  Keacli  .... 

Henson  .... 

Henson  .... 

Johnson . 

teksley  Bros. 


999  10 
987  0 
980  0 
977  0 
949  0 


Whittington  & 

Tomlin . 

T.  Higgs  ...... 

W.  Packwood, 
Rushden* 


£930  0 


925  0 
920  0 


851  12 


1PINKHILL. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
gel  Hotel,  Spinkhill.  tear  Sheffield,  for  Messrs.  Thos. 
wson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Hall  *  Fenton,  architects, 
St.  James’-row7,  Sheffield.  Quantities  by  archi- 

T.  Margarrison  £511  13  6 
H.  White  _  510  0  0 

Charles  worth 

Reeves .  510  0  0 

J.  Bertram  ....  505  0  0 

W.  W.  Mears, 

,  Leavygreave  - 
road, Sheffield*  497  15  0 


0’NielI*Son  £570 
Herman  Bros.  567 
Wright  .... 
Brumby  & 

ton . 

&  W.  Oxley 
Portass  .... 

Moore  .... 

Drake . 


0  0 
0  0 
563  11  3 


657  0  0 
544  15  0 
537  0  0 
515  0  0 
512  16  0 
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SHERINGHAM. — For  public  lavatories,  cloakrooms, 
and  promenade  approach,  for  the  Sheringham  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  T.  Inglis  Goldie,  architect.  Bank 
Plain,  Norwich,  Surveyor  to  the  Council : — 

C.  A.  Sadler  £2,100  0  0  I  H.  Bullen  ..  £1,850  0  0 

J,  W.  Weston  2,002  15  0  Edwards  & 

Hannent _  1,947  0  0  |  Utting*  . .  1,809  19  1 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £1,800.] 


SHINFIELD. — For  rebuilding  York  Pool  Bridge, 
Shinfield,  near  Reading,  for  the  Berks  County  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  Broadway-buildings, 


Heading.  Quantities  by  the  County  Surveyor:— 

Rogers  & 

£1,569 

9 

9 

Wood. . . . 

£1,098 

1,551 

4 

11 

Richards  & 

Sons  .... 

1,077 

Co . 

1,491 

0 

0 

W.  Manders 

1,077 

A.  Thorne. . 

1,075 

win . 

1,486 

0 

0 

Bast  &  Hyde 

1,063 

Cunningham 

Toogood  & 

1,441 

8 

3 

Co . 

J.  H.  Vickers 

1,345 

0 

0  j 

J.  0.  Bretteli 

1,039 

A.  Findlay 

J.  Tildesley 

1,038 

•ft  Co . 

1,216 

16 

11 

G.  Pilgrim. . 

1 .208 

4 

10  ! 

E.  C.  &  J. 

A.  T.  Catley 

1,190 

0 

0  1 

Keav  .... 

1,012 

G.  H.  Tucker 

952 

Froude  . . 

1,180 

0 

0 

A.  J.  Ellis. . 

950 

G.  Thomp- 

1,175 

6 

8 

sou  &  Co. 

C.  W.  Cox  & 

8  t  0  e  I 

Sons  .... 

900 

1,150 

0 

0 

Parsons  & 

Co . 

866 

Lowe  .... 

1,135 

0 

0 

E.  Wheeler 

818 

A.  D.  Daw- 

T.  T  11  r  n  e  r. 

nay . 

1,132 

2 

9 

Black- 

w  a  t  e  r , 

Bridge  Co. 

1,116 

12 

8 

Hants*  . . 

815 

[County  Surveyor's  estimate,  £911  19s.] 


SOUTHALL  (Middlesex).— For  making-up  roads,  for 
the  Southall-Norwood  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Reginald  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public 
Offices,  Southall : — 


J.  Macklin 
A.  &  B.  Hanson, 
Southall . . 


London  ...... 

W.  Neaves  .. 

Bowyer _ 

T.  Adams  .... 
Harvey  Bros. 


&  Co. 

Engineer's  Esti-| 
mate  . 


TREDEGAR.— For  erecting  twenty-eight  houses  at 
Park  Hill,  for  the  Tredegar  Chamber  of  Trade  Building 
Club.  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees,  architect,  8,  Dumfries- 
place,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

1  Months. 


SOUTHALL. — For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers 
on  the  Southall  Glebe  Estate,  Southall,  for  Messrs. 
Baxter  &  Gosney.  Mr.  C.  G.  Miller,  architect  and 
surveyor,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Neave  &  Son  £1,772  0  0  I  Killingbaek 

H.  Morecroft  1,339  0  0  &  Co . £1,320  0  0 

A.  &  B.  Han-  T.  Adams -  1,249  0  0 

gon  .  1,325  0  0  |  T.Watson.jun.  1,247  17  6 


SOUTHWICK  (Sussex).— For  private  street  works, 
Watling-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
a.  w.  Warr,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Southwick. 
Q  lanfitics  by  Surveyor  :— 

Woolgar  Bros.  £278  9  4  |  A.  C.  Soan - £232  10  3 

J.  Parsons  &  E.  H.  King....  23 L  9  0 

Sons .  276  O  0  G.  Hockley, 

J.  Whittington  248  15  6  |  Southwick*..  227  3  0 


SWAN  LEY  JUNCTION  (Kent).— For  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  villa  residence  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Burgess  : — 

J.  Lonsdale  . £1.575  I  Purton  &  Johnson, 

W.  F.  Blay .  1,550  Fulwi cli-road, 

T.  El  tin  gih  am  &  Dartford* . £1,325 

Sons  .  1,475  1 


D.  J.  Vau;ti..i 
R.  Edwards  . 
J.  f.ewcombe. 
YV.  Watts  . . . 

E.  P.  Davies  . 

J.  Charles  . . . 
J.  Davoy . 


&  Co  . 

£9,566 

0  0  .. 

Jo 

8,540 

u  u  . . 

— 

8,8*»4 

00.. 

— 

8,212 

0  0  .. 

15 

10,150 

0  0  .. 

14 

7,905 

17  6  .. 

8,400 

0  0  .. 

12 

8,960 

on.. 

10 

un.  ... 

7,840 

0  0.. 

15 

9,850 

0  0.. 

12 

8,900 

0  0.. 

11 

Amended  Tenders  on  Bill  of  Deductions  from  the  Fit 
Lowest  Tenderers. 

J.  Charles.  Newport . 

J.  Newcombe,  Tredegar  . 

D.  W.  Davies.  Cardiff  and  Tredegar 

E.  P.  Davies,  Dowlais  . 

D.  J.  Vaughan,  Tredegar .  . 

It  was  decided  to  retain  Ebbw  Vale  brick  facing,  and 

the  tender  of  D.  W.  Davies,  Cardiff  and  Tredegar,  was 
accepted  at  £7,224. 


.  £7,300  0  0 
,  7,412  0  0 

7,224  0  0 
7,229  13  3 
7,549  0  0 


WATH  BROW. — For  building  a  reading-room  at 
Wath  Brow.  Cumberland,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Wath 
Brow  Working  Men's  Institute.  Mr.  W.  Dixon, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Cleator  Gate,  Cleator,  Cumber¬ 
land  : — 

H.  Tinnion . O  0 

Eilbrck  &  Son  . .  •  ■  •  •  fjl  2  6 

R.  Pearson,  Jack  Trees-road,  Cleator  Moor*  470  0  0 

Masons  :  Eilbeck  &  Son  .  19®  ®  2 

Mason:  S.  Wilkinson .  180  15  9 

Joiner  :  J.  Martindale  .  181  10  0 

Joiner :  J.  Kelly,  Cleator  Moort  .  123  0  0 

Plumber  :  J.  Snmpton.  Cleator  Moor{ .  21  8  0 

Slater:  T.  Mandale,  Mar.vportJ .  33  15  0 

Painter  :  J.  B.  Douglas,  Egremont,  Cumber¬ 
land!;  . .  . . 

J  Sub-contract  let  out  to  them. 


9  18  6 


Beacons- 
fleld-road 
(part  of). 

Grange- 

road. 

Lady 

Margnret- 

road. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

H. 

d. 

816  17  8 

643 

3 

8 

813 

10 

0 

743 

7 

6 

960 

8 

8 

1  831  12  101 

671 

1 

10 

820 

6 

84 

595 

4 

3 

771 

5 

926 

4 

9 

777  0  0 

602 

0 

0 

755 

0 

0* 

747  0  0* 

580 

0 

0* 

760 

0 

0 

825  0  0 

662 

0 

0 

834 

0 

0 

'  _ 

595 

0 

0 

820 

0 

0 

794  15  5 

629 

15 

0 

816 

15 

1 

783  6  4 

616 

12 

0 

758 

8 

891  16  8 

712 

14 

10 

929 

13 

6 

768  0  0 

608 

0 

0 

767 

10 

0 

WIMBLEDON  PARK.— For  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  proposed  residence  for  Mr.  E.  Seton  Scott. 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Tutt  &  Co.,  architects  and  surveyors, 
18,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.  : — 


E.  J.  Saunders  &  Co.  £2,935 


Leslie  &  Co..  Ltd. 
Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd. . . 
J.  W.  Brooking  . . 
,T.  Shelbourne  &  Co. 
Knight  &  Son  . . . . 


2,689 

2,640 

2,573 

2,484 

2,381 


Patman  &  Fother- 

inghnm,  Ltd . £2,373 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son 
J.  Appleby  &  Sons 

G.  Neal . 

Turtle  &  Appleton 
J.  Burges  &  Sons  . . 


2,300 

2,290 

2.245 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS, 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


FliUATE.,  for  Hardening.  Waterproofing,  an' 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoko-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr,  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pcntelikon  at  Low  Price 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  In Itrior  Decoration.  ’ 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

MARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

See  Advt.p.  xxiii. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  41 
Poultry,  E.C,— The  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehous 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-6heds  and  milt 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  terracei 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  bridge  C< 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fo 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QU  ANTITIES,  el  r..  LITHOGHAP  HE) 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIM&SON  j8,  s*  lI&M 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES, 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post 7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  postu. 

JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  In  any  kind  ol  Wood. 

Chas.E.  Orfeur.ltd, 

Estimates  .  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

™  Application.  COLCHESTER 

PiLKINGTON&Cl 

(Established  1838.) 
monument  CHAMBERS, 

KINO  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No,  Avenue. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  TBLT  EOOfW 

ACID-RESISTING  4SHw5te  silica  Pit® 

PYKIHONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE' 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWARTS  “EMPRESS 


SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  GOST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS 'FOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OYER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONC  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FlUfP" 


EWART  St  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London 


BRISTOL  ART  GALLERY.-  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills  and  Messrs.  Houston  <5-  Houston,  Joint  Architects. 
DETAIL  OF  UPPER  PART  OF  PORTICO. 
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ORGAN  CASE,  ALL-HALLOWS,  LOMBARD  STREET,  E  C. 


T  HARDING  STREET,  FETTER  L 


ELEVATION  of  OR-QAN 


W-  W1LDMAN 
ROYAL  COLLEGE 
0FAR.T 


MODERN 'KEY-  BOARD 


BRISTOL  ART  GALLERY. — Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills  and  Messrs.  Houston  &  Houston,  Joint  Architects. 


Uhc  Builder, 
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HE  Britain  of  the 
South  is  the  de¬ 
scription  New  Zea¬ 
landers  often  give 
of  their  admittedly 
beautiful  country, 
with  its  cool  and 
bracing  climate, 
and  its  green  and 
sniling  valleys,  hills,  and  plains.  But 
in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  many 
visitors  it  is,  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned, 
a  new  and  improved  edition  on  somewhat 
larger  lines,  with  the  one  exception  of 
volcanic  activity  which  could  well  be 
spared.  And  as  to  its  population,  the 
British  type  is  perhaps  better  preserved 
in  this  colony  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Empire,  for  the  stock  is  practically 
pure  and  food  and  climate  are  the  same, 
or,  if  anything,  better.  It  is  also  curious 
to  note  that  at  its  colder  southern 
extremity  the  population  is  predomin¬ 
antly  of  Scotch  descent,  while  English 
monopolise  the  centre  of  the  middle 
island,  and  the  irrepressible  Irishman  is 
fortunately  well  distributed  over  the 
"hole  country.  In  a  few  generations 
they  will  mix,  and  a  new  and,  let  us  hope, 
improved  Anglo-Scoto*Celtic  type  be 
evolved  in  this  southern  land.  Judging 
by  present  indications,  they  will  be  a  tall, 
sturdy,  fresh- coloured  and  self-reliant 
race,  attached  to  the  soil  and  outdoor  life, 
and  little  likely  to  congregate  in  closely-, 
packed  cities  as  perforce  do  the  great 
majority  of  Britons.  ,  With  an  area 
;er  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 


and  a  present  population  of  only  800,000, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  healthy  expan¬ 
sion  for  generations  to  come. 

But  cities  there  are  and  cities  there 
must  be,  so  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
their  present  condition  and  the  promise 
of  their  future.  Commencing  at  the 
south,  Invercargill  may  be  referred  to  as 
a  wide-spreading  town  of  11,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  with  a  few  streets  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  rest  to  residences,  mostly  of 
moderate  size  but  universally  detached, 
one-storied,  built  of  wood,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hedges  and  gardens  full  of 
brilliant  English  flowers.  The  hedges 
are  of  “  cupressus  macrocarpa,”  clipped 
to  perfection,  and  would  charm  the  heart 
of  the  up-to-date  young  architect  of 
“  formal  ”  tastes,  for  there  he  would  see  an 
ideal  realised,  which,  alas !  in  our  harsher 
climate  requires  the  patience  of  many 
years.  But  over  the  architecture  of  most 
of  the  buildings  it  were  kindest  to  draw 
a  veil,  for  in  the  commercial  portions 
cement  is  rampant  and  the  detail 
“  Colonial  Italian,”  while  weatherboard 
is  .  the  universal  material  for  domestic 
structures.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  recent  indications  of  capacity,  so 
there  is  hope  for  Invercargill  architectur¬ 
ally,  and  ten  years  hence  another  visitor 
may,  and,  let  us  hope,  will,  see  a  great 
improvement. 

The  city  site  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  its 
plan  that  of  the  prosaic  chessboard,  and 
only  two  buildings  rise  predominantly 
above  the  general  level.  One  of  these 
is  the  water  tower,  100  ft.  high,  a  circular 
iron  tank  elevated  on  the. top  of  a  four¬ 
storied  structure  of  red  and  black  bricks, 


with  as  many  windows  as  a  dwelling,  and 
as  much  misplaced  feature  and  detail  as 
could  well  be  crowded  on  to  its  walls,  an 
utter  travesty  of  what  a  weight-support¬ 
ing  tower  ought  to  be.  The  other  is  the 
unfinished  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a 
Greek  cross  in  plan,  about  70  ft.  by  70  ft., 
with  an  outer  dome  and  drum  of  wood 
rising  to  110  ft.  But  the  main  walls  are 
only  14  in.  thick  and  the  windows  large! 
It  is  true  there  are  piers  at  the  crossing, 
but  14-in.  walls  arc  rather  too  thin,  even 
for  a  colonial  cathedral.  It  is  said  that  the 
architect  is  a  clerical  dignitary,  assisted 
by  a  “  practical  ”  man,  so  one’s  wonder 
may  cease.  It  will  certainly  make  a  great 
show  for  a  little  money  while  it  lasts. 
Perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence 
another  will  be  required  thrice  its  size,  so 
possibly  there  is  some  sense  in  an  apparent 
absurdity. 

But  adieu  Invercargill,  may  your 
gardens  prosper  and  your  architecture 
improve  !  and  away  through  the  fertile 
southland  to  the  Edinburgh  of  the 
Southern  seas — Dunedin.  Like  its  pro¬ 
totype,  it  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea  and  is  hilly,  but  there  the  resem¬ 
blance  ends.  Why  it  is  placed  where  it 
is,  is  hard  to  understand.  A  narrow  strip 
of  level  ground,  fronting  shallow  water 
and  hemmed  in  by  almost  precipitous 
hills,  up  which  the  town  has  crept  and 
overflowed  into  the  valleys  beyond,  that 
is  Dunedin.  Towards  the  south  and  the 
sea  beach  a  working-class  quarter  has 
spread  out  over  what  was  once  a  sandy 
waste,  but  this  is  not  the  city,  only  an 
adjunct.  .  On'  the  narrow,  strip  facing 
Port  Chalmers,  containing  the  business 
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quarters  and  more  important  buildings, 
the  principal  streets  run  parallel  to  the 
shore,  but  beyond  them  are  set  out  dia¬ 
gonally  to  climb  the  hills,  though  even  so 
are  scarcely  negotiable.  In  some  cases 
the  citizens  have  practically  given  them 
up  as  a  bad  job,  so  far  as  wheel  traffic  is 
concerned,  and  have  formed  them  into 
sloping  gardens  with  zigzag  footpaths  for 
.  foot  passengers  only ;  truly  a  most 
estimable  way  of  turning  a  failure  of  one 
kind  into  a  success  of  another.  There  are 
two  centres  to  the  city,  the  one  designed, 
the  other  accidental ;  and,  as  often 
happens,  the  latter  is  the  more  important 
architecturally.  The  former  is  the 

Octagon,  spanning  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  (of  course  named  Princes-street),  and 
is  graced  by  the  town  hall,  but  by  nothing 
else  of  note  (A :  see  lithograph  plate  of 
illustrations).  This  building  stands  well, 
and  consists  of  a  fa9ade  with  wings  and 
central  tower.  It  is  three-storied, 

treated  as  a  basement  with  pilasters 
above,  and  the  Renaissance  detail  is  fair. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  bv  an  iron 
balcony  around  the  lantern,  which  is  the 
chief  blot  on  the  design,  but  it  looks  like 
an  afterthought,  and  is  possibly  the  out¬ 
come  of  aldermanic  wisdom. 

Dunedin  as  a  city  strikes  one  by  its  air 
of  solid  prosperity,  and,  appropriately 
enough,  its  most  important  building 
architecturally  is  a  bank,  and  that  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand.  It  fronts  the 
intersection  of  Princes-street  and  High- 
street  (C  on  plate),  the  second  centre  above 
referred  to,  and  ife  a  really  well-designed 
specimen  of  Renaissance  type  built  in  dark 
grey  stone.  Its  two  stories  are  marked 
by  three-quarter  Doric  and  Corinthian 
orders,  and  the  only  point  for  criticism  is 
the  somewhat  redundant  detail,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  upper  frieze.  Some  may 
perhaps  choose  the  neighbouring  First 
Presbyterian  Church  as  the  typical 
building  of  Dunedin.  It  certainly  is 
more  prominent,  and  shows  up  finely  on 
its  bluff  from  the  harbour,  but  it  is  of  that 
lean  and  starved  though  graceful  Gothic 
so  much  affected  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  illustration  (E)  will  save 
description,  and  it  will  be  noted  how 
much  it  would  have  been  improved  had 
the  square  part  of  the  tower  been  built 
10  ft.  or  15  ft.  higher.  For  a  wonder  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  not  secured  the 
best  site,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered 
Dunedin  was  first  settled  by  guaranteed 
members  of  the  “  Free  Kirk,”  and  it  was 
not  till  long  after  that  sufficient  Catholics 
collected  to  support  the  institutions  of 
their  own  faith.  Their  cathedral  (B)  is  well 
up  the  slope  of  the  hills  above  the  town, 
and  is  at  present  only  a  front  with  two 
towers  and  nave  and  aisles.  Its  nearly 
black  stone  with  white  dressings  is  harsh 
in  contrast,  and  its  detail  is  of  very 
ordinary  character.  But  it  is  bv  no 
means  bad,  as  is  some  of  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  work  of  the  town.  Educa 
tion  is  naturally  well  looked  after  in  a 
Scotch  community,  and  is  prominently 
in  evidence  in  the  University  buildings 
and  High  School,  the  former  on  the  flat 
near  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  the  latter 
perched  half-way  up  the  hills  adjoining 
“  the  Belt,”  a  public  reserve  mostly 
covered  with  the  dense  but  beautiful 
native  “  bush,”  and  stretching  for  a  long 
distance  between  the  city  and  the 
suburbs.  The  University  is  still  incom* 


plete,  but  as  far  as  built  gives  promise  of 
an  effective  composition  in  its  style,  the 
early  Domestic  Gothic  of  forty  years  ago. 
The  tower  is  the  most  striking  feature, 
but  it  looks  somewhat  top-heavy,  owing 
to  the  corbelled  angle  turrets.  The  High 
School,  on  the  other  hand,  is  complete, 
and  its  more  massive  principal  tower, 
with  its  portico  and  bay  windows,  fits 
better  into  the  general  scheme,  though 
even  in  this  case  the  pinnacles  are  too 
pronounced  for  the  size  of  the  tower. 
But  the  whole  of  the  building  stands  well 
and  looks  well,  and  its  Tudor  Gothic 
seems  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
scholastic  traditions. 

The  most  noticeable  work  of  recent  date' 
is  perhaps  the  Law  Courts  (F),  a  rather 
florid  but,  on  the  Avhole,  satisfactory 
design  in  Early  Domestic  Gothic.  Inter¬ 
nally,  the  details  are  carefully  studied  in 
the  style,  but  practically  the  plan,  though 
well  arranged,  is  defective  in  light  and 
air ;  the  passages  and  principal  courts  are 
entirely  dependent  on  top  lighting  and 
artificial  ventilation,  and  hence  are  some¬ 
what  stuffy.  The  Police  Court  alone 
possesses  windows,  and  is  apparently  the 
only  one  in  which  the  acoustics  arc  not 
faulty,  for  the  others  arc  lined  with  cloth 
hangings.  A  hideous  feature  of  the 
exterior  is  the  iron  fire-escape  balcony  to 
the  caretaker’s  quarters,  which,  though 
treated  ornamentally  (?),  disfigures  one 
part  of  the  front.  And  this  to  a  building 
of  two  stories  only  ! 

These  iron  fire-escapes  are  seen  all  over 
the  city,  attached  to  hotels,  warehouses, 
factories,  etc.,  wherever  a  few  people  are 
congregated.  In  cities  like  Chicago  and 
New  York,  with  buildings  of  great  height, 
they  are  essential  to  safety,  but  to  sec 
them  applied  indiscriminately  to  two- 
storied  brick  structures,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  three  or  four,  is  simply  absurd, 
and  a  satire  on  the  lack  of  common  sense 
characteristic  of  the  official  mind.  One 
especially  glaring  example  is  a  two- 
storied  hotel,  in  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
city  thoroughfares,  with  a  substantial 
verandah  over  the  pavement  reaching  to 
the  first  floor  windows.  But  here  also 
the  iron  balcony,  with  railings  complete, 
is  set  close  above  the  verandah  roof. 
V erily,  with  our  over-abundant  Acts  and 
regulations  and  hordes  of  inspectors, 
modern  civilised  life  affords  us  but  little 
of  the  freedom  and  liberty  on  which 
Britons  so  pride  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  our  criticism  of  archi¬ 
tectural  efforts.  The  Prison,  close  ad¬ 
joining  the  Law  Courts,  is  a  new  Free 
Renaissance  building  of  red  brick  and 
stone  in  two  stories ;  it  is  of  very  com¬ 
mendable  design,  and,  though  anything 
but  repcllant,  unmistakably  Expresses 
its  purpose.  The  Police  Courts  adjoining 
are  older,  and  designed  very  fairly  in 
Gothic  “a’  la  Waterhouse,”  but  artistic¬ 
ally  quite  secondary  to  the  Prison.  A 
little  distance,  away  work  is  proceeding 
on  the  new  railway-station,  which,  if  the 
promise  of  its  ground  story  is  fulfilled, 
should  form  one  of  the  architectural 
triumphs  of  the  city.  It  is  built  of 
dark  stone  walling  with  white  stone 
features,  as  are  most  of  the  larger  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  contrast  is  rather  hard.  A 
noticeable  structural  item  is  the  cement 
concrete  backing  to  external  stone  work 
and  concrete  internal  walls.  The  central 
entrance  and  its  flanking  arcades  with 


rusticated  red  granite  Doric  columns  look 
well,  but  the  .unequally-balanced  wings 
show  some  eccentricities  of  detail  that 
had  better  have  been  avoided. 

The  original  Hospital  building  (G), 
standing  in  a  large  block  at  the  University 
end  of  the  town,  is  such  a  curious  structure 
that  one  wonders  why  it  was  ever  built. 
It  is  of  three  stories  apparently,  but  reallv 
only  two,  the  lower  windows  being  very 
large  and  round-arched  and  the  upper 
small.  Internally,  there  is  a  large  central 
hall,  top  lit,  with  a  narrow  wooden  gallery 
around  it.  The  building  also  possesses 
two  large  towers  and  four  small  ones.  It 
seems  that  the  people,  who  many  years 
ago  wanted  an  Exhibition,  could  only  get 
a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Government  on 
condition  that  the  building  should  be 
made  use  of  subsequently  as  a  hospital. 
Hence  the  anachronism.  Of  course 
pavilions  of  normal  design  have  since  been 
added,  and  the  original  structure  is  now 
used  solely  for  administrative  purpose s, 
with  the  exception  of  two  wards  still 
retained  therein. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
criticise  or  even  refer  to  the  many  other 
buildings  showing  architectural  character, 
of  which  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Gnu  d 
Hotel,  the  Standard  and  the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Insurance  Co.,  Sar- 
good’s  warehouse,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Clothing  Factory  may  be  noted.  There 
is  also  a  very  fairly-designed  Gothic 
memorial  at  the  intersection  of  Princes- 

street  and  High-street  (C),  and  another  in 

the  Octagon,  amusing  for  its  inscription, 
which  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to  who  is  the 
person  commemorated,  the  erector,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  ''hose 
honour  it  was  nominally  built.  As  to 
the  suburbs,  they  arc  charming  in  their 
natural  features,  but  there  are  few  build¬ 
ings  of  any  size  or  g°0(l  design, an(l  w0  , 
is  still  the  dominant  structural  material. 
So,  with  most  pleasant  recollections  o  a 
solid,  steady-going,  prosperous 
which  shows  wonderful  progress  lor  ib 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  growth  and  <  • 
population,  one  may  take  e.u< 
Dunedin  and  wish  for  it  steady  advanc  • 
ment  in  all  the  arts  of  life. 
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ostensible  purpose  ol  persuasion,  and  ior 
0De  individual  to  meet  another  and  to 
with  him  on  a  given  subject,  t  he 
iof  the  section  to  trades  unions  lies 
■  its  power  of  menace,  and  the  section  is 
,10  which,  say  what  trades  unions  like,  is 
ontrsry— as  "experience  shows— to  mdi- 
vidual  freedom.  _ 

This  project,  which  is  essen- 

Til(, Channel  the  same  as  that 

Ftrrjbnem  forwarcl  years  ago 

w  Sir  .John  Fowler,  is  again  before  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  but  we  . doubt 
very  much  whether  the  sanction  sought 
till  be  obtained.  For  the  accommoda- 
11011  of  the  ferry  steamers  at  Dover — the 
port  selected  as  the  English  terminus  of 
tic  service— an  extensive  marine  station 
would  be  necessary,  and  for  this  there  is 
idly  no  room  in  the  Commercial  harbour, 
lie  Dover  Harbour  Board  have  their  own 
plans  for  the  future  development  of  the 
port,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
tamely  submit  to  the  authorisation  of  the 
proposed  marine  station  for  the  train- 
ferry.  Between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Admiralty  piers  there  is  no  room  to  spare 
for  vessels  in  addition  to  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  and  cross-channel  steamers  and 
traft  of  various  kinds  using  the  tidal 
tarbour.  On  the  landward  side  of  the 
harbour  gates  all  available  space  is 
already  taken  up,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  the  projected  station  could  be 
established .  Moreover,  the  consider¬ 
able  tidal  range  at  Dover  is  a  distinct 
obstacle  to  the  scheme.  Except  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  bay,  the  town  is 
almost  crowded  into  the  sea  by  cliffs  and 
downs.  The  Admiralty  will  allow  no 
use  to  be  made  of  the  National  harbour 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  only 
available  site  would  be  on  part  of  the 
area  controlled  by  the  Harbour  Board. 
For  the  reasons  already  stated,  we  do  not 
iliink  it  probable  that  any  portion  of  this 
»'ill  be  secured. 

Tim  The  very  careful  Report  of 
°Londonded  the  Education  Committee  of 
Schools,  the  London  County  Council 
as  to  the  nomprovided  or  old  “  volun¬ 
tary”  schools  in  London,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  to  the  Council  on  Tuesday,  is  an 
important  document  in  regard  to  the 
structural  state  of  these  438  schools.  In 
pi  or  78  per  cent.,  the  drains  have  been 
pud  unsatisfactory ;  25  per  cent,  are 
i°und  unsuitable  for  their  purpose.  In 
i0me  the  staircases  are  dangerous  in  the 
event  of  fire  or  panic ;  ventilation  and 
masonry  is  often  bad ;  and  “  in  several 
instances,”  says  the  Report,  ventilation 
K  secured  only  by  opening  both  windows 
ail(l  doors.  It  is  shown  that  the  Report 
must  necessitate  immediate  work  to 
remedy  the  defects  or  to  replace  the 
deficient  buildings.  It  shows  what  has 
eeii  constantly  insisted  on  in  these 
rolumns,  that  the  inspection  of  school 
structures  by  inspectors  whose  primary 
usiness  is  education  is  ridiculous.  A 
scholarly  gentleman  may  be  a  good  judge 
°  ,eylcatPn>  but  in  regard  to  sanitation 
and  building  construction  he  is  a  mere 
amateur.  The  Report  may  very  well 
“ake  other  local  authorities  all  over 
n|k!  ^°°k  P°  hhis  matter.  Many 
outbreaks  ,of  diseases  of  an  epidemical 
v  aracter  are  certainly  due  to  bad  ventila- 
1011  drainage  in  elementary  schools, 


and  the  health  of  the  children  is  per¬ 
manently  lowered  bv  the  character  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  study.  At  any 
rate,  Londoners  now  know  the  state  of 
the  non- provided  schools,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  bring  them  up  to  the  mark. 


Tramways 
on  the 

Embankment.  . 


By  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker,  the  thorny  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
tramways  on  the  Victoria  Embankment 
will  come  again  before  Parliament  after 
consideration  by  a  committee.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  about  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  tramways  in  the  streets  at  all, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  lines  already  in 
operation  cannot  be  abolished,  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  southern  system  is  concerned, 
the  County  Council  will  continue  the 
programme  to  which  they  are  virtually 
committed.  At  the  present  time  an 
enormous  traffic  is  conducted  to  and 
from  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
bridges,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
public  highways  at  these  places  have  been 
converted  into  what  are  virtually  open- 
air  railway-stations,  very  inconvenient 
for  passengers,  and  particularly  obstruc¬ 
tive  to  ordinary  vehicular  traffic.  The 
County  Council  have  no  moral  right  to 
monopolise  the  public  streets  in  this  way, 
but  having  a  legal  right  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  some  preferable 
alternative  is  offered.  In  our  opinion, 
the  best  way  of  mitigating  the  nuisance 
would  be  to  create  a  loop,  via  the  Em¬ 
bankment,  connecting  the  Westminster 
lines  with  those  of  Blackfriars,  so  that 
cars  arriving  at  either  of  the  present 
termini  could  cross  over  to  the  other,  and 
commence  the  return  journey  without 
having  to  be  shunted  from  one  line  to  the 
other.  The  Embankment  is  not  a 
popular  resort,  nor  is  it  crowded  with 
traffic.  Hence  no  serious  objection 
offers;  while  the  removal  of  long  rows 
of  cars  from  the  southern  approaches  to 
the  two  bridges  would  be  •  a  great 
advantage.  Further,  passengers  to  and 
from  town  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  crowding  round  the  ears  at 
two  points,  for  the  loop-line  would  permit 
and  encourage  them  to  enter  and  to  leave 
the  vehicles  at  various  stopping-places 
distributed  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
Embankment. 


The  Recent  Many  of  our  readers  may 
Telephone  have  occasion  to  remember 
FirG'  the  fire  that  recently  caused 
so  serious  an  interruption  to  their  tele¬ 
phone  service.  The  inquest  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Coroner’s  Court,  under 
the"  City  of  London  Fire  Inquests  Act 
(1888),  serves  to  emphasise  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  fire-resisting  construction  in  all 
buildings  where  electricity  is  dealt  with 
on  a  large  scale,  even  if  at  low  voltage. 
Under  normal  conditions  there  is  no  risk 
of  fire  from  the  current  actually  used,  but 
lightning  or  the  accidental  contact  of 
telephone  cables  with  highly- charged 
conductors  may  cause  a  fire,  with  the  most 
inconvenient  results.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  “  Bank  ’ 
exchange  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  owing  to  the  contact  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  cable  with  a  conductor-rail  on 
the  District  Railway.  The  immediate 
results  were  a  fire,  which  destroyed  a  two- 
roomed  timber  structure  beneath  a  cable¬ 
supporting  derrick  on  Mansion  House- 


chambers,  and  another  fire  in  a  distribu¬ 
tion-room  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building 
200  yds.  away.  The  consequential 
result  was  the  interruption  of  some  6,000 
exchange  and  private  telephone  services. 
In  these  days,  when  incombustible  build¬ 
ing  materials  are  practically  as  cheap  as 
wood,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  they  are  so 
little  used.  In  the  case  of  fire  it  is  always 
the  unexpected  that  happens,  and  no 
precaution  should  be  neglected,  especially 
in  places  where  a  mishap,  trivial  in  itself, 
may  involve  far-reaching  consequences. 

An  important  paper  by  Mr. 
lr<Aiioys.ttS  T.  Baker,  describing  the 

results  of  a  research  on  the 
magnetic  properties  of  some  alloys  of  iron 
and  silicon,  appears  in  the  Journal*  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which 
was  published  this  week.  In  addition  to 
testing  the  alloys  mechanically  and 
electrically,  Mr.  Baker  employs  the 
method  of  microscopic  research  which  has 
proved  so  helpful  in  metallurgy.  The 
alloys  experimented  on  were  made  of 
Swedish  wrought  iron  and  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  silicon.  It  was  found  that 
if  the  silicon  present  did  not  exceed  3 
per  cent,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the 
mechanical  strength  of  the  alloy.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  silicon  exceeded  about 
4  per  cent,  the  alloy  became  hard  and 
brittle,  and  was  very  difficult  to  shape  in 
the  lathe.  The  presence  of  the  silicon 
makes  it  much  easier  to  magnetise  the 
metal,  but  prevents  it  from  becoming  so 
powerful  magnetically  when  subjected 
to  high  magnetising  forces.  It  prevents 
it  also  from  retaining  its  magnetic 
qualities  so  well.  Whilst  making  it 
therefore  less  suitable  for  the  field  magnets 
of  dynamos,  it  makes  it  much  more  suit¬ 
able  for  use  in  alternators  and  in  the  cores 
of  transformers.  Dr.  Hicks  had  pre¬ 
viously  suggested  that  those  elements 
which  give  iron  high  permeability  and  low 
retentive  force  would  cause  it  to  crys¬ 
tallise  in  large  crystals.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Baker  has  found  that  the 
size  of  the  crystals  seen  by  the  microscope 
in  the  mass  of  the  iron  increase  as  the 
percentage  of  the  silicon  in  the  alloy 
increases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  addition  or  a  small 
quantity  of  tungsten  and  chromium  makes 
the  metal  crystallise  in  very  small 
crystals  and  enormously  increases  its 
retentivity.  The  microscope  apparently 
will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  the  future  to' the 
manufacturer  of  dynamos. 

The  According  to  the  plans 

jSg&L  authorised  in  the  year  1884, 

n.y.  ’  this  bridge  was  to  consist  ot 
five  cantilever  spans,  with  one  pier  on 
Manhattan  Island  two  piers  on  Black¬ 
well’s  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the  East 
River,  and  one  pier  on  Long  Island  shore. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  years  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  of  New  York  took  up 
the  project,  and  in  1902  the  Bridge 
Commissioner  decided  to  make  the  spans 
of  the  following  lengths  : — The  Manhattan 
shore  span  469  ft.  6  in.,  the  main  river 
span  1,182  ft.,  the  Blackwell  s.  Island 
span  630  ft.,  the  second  river  span  984  ft., 
and  the  Long  Island  shore  spam  459  ft. 
Thus  the  proposed  structure  will  include 
one  of  the  longest  cantilevers  in  the  world, 
although  the  span  will  fall  far  short  oi  the 
1,710  ft,  cantilevers  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  no  particular 
hurry  seems  to  have  been  displayed  in 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  work,  but 
as  the  congestion  of  cross-river  traffic  has 
increased  very  rapidly  of  late  years  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  operations  will 
be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  masonry  piers  are  already  built  and 
the  superstructure  is  well  in  hand.  When 
completed,  the  Blackwell’s  Island  bridge 
will  constitute  the  fourth  means  of  cross¬ 
river  communication,  and  will  form  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  three  suspension 
bridges  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  The  jury  concerned  in  the 
l’aris  Facades  prizes  now  annually  given 
Competition.  |Qr  wjiaj.  are  adjudged  to  be 

the  best  modern  house  fa9ades  in  Paris, 
have  just  given  their  awards  in  respect  of 
the  houses  built  in  Paris  in  1903.  The 
prizes  are  given  for  the  following  houses  : 
48,  Quai  de  la  Rapee — M.  Friese,  archi¬ 
tect ;  41,  Rue  Damremont  (M.  Goujon)  ; 
9,  Rue  Claudechahu  (M.  Klein)  ;  98, 
Avenue  Malakoff  (M.  Natanson)  ;  185, 
Rue  St.  Honore  (M.  Sibien)  ;  and  96,  Rue 
Beaubourg  (M.  Walwein).  The  number 
of  competitors  becoming  more  and  more 
important  each  year,  M.  Quentin- 
Bauchart  proposes  to  ask  the  Municipal 
Council  to  award  further  prizes  for  the 
future  competitions. 


Seven  Dials  The  new  buildings  which 
form  thc  headquarters  of  the 
st.  Giles.’  Seven  Dials  Mission,  com¬ 
prising  Sunday-schools,  clubs  for  men, 
girls,  and  boys,  gymnasium,  meeting- 
rooms,  etc.,  have  been  erected  after  plans 
and  designs  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves.  They 
cover  the  site  of  the  former  mission- 
house — the  old  vestry  house  in  West- 
street,  which  was  built,  together  with  the 
adjoining  chapel,  in  1693,  for  a  Huguenot 
congregation  who  had  migrated  to  New¬ 
port  Market  from  Weld  House  in  -Great 
Wild-street.  The  Episcopal  Chapel,  at 
first  known  as  La  Pyramide  de  la  Trem- 
bladc,  subsequently  became  a  scene  of 
John  Wesley’s  labours  during  the  period 
1743-1790,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  his  diary  ;  in  1800  it  was  added  to  the 
establishment.  Thc  Seven  Dials  Mission 
removed  from  Short’s-gardens  to  West- 
street,  where  they  bought  for  4,500/.,  in 
December,  1887,  the  freehold  property, 
but  three  or  four  years  ago  the  London 
County  Council  called  for  the  demolition 
of  the  premises  as  being  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  The  first  floor  of  the  vestrv- 
liouse  contained  an  apartment  having 
three  windows  opening  into  the  chapel  ; 
it  was  known  as  the  “  Nicodemus  room,” 
being  used  by  those  who  attended  the 
Methodist  services,  yet  desired  that  their 
presence  should  not  become  known.  A 
drawing  of  the  old  house  and  Wesley’s 
portable  open-air  pulpit  have  been  pre¬ 
served  as  relics. 


Tim  Process  The  Exhibition  of  examples 
Engraving  of  Process  Engraving  at  the 
Exhibition.  goutjl  Kensington  Museum 
is,  a  very  useful  one  for  those  who  wish  to 
follow  out  the  progress  of  the  methods 
of  what  may  be  called  mechanical  repro¬ 
duction  of  pictures  and  drawings,  and  it 
is  rendered  more  useful  in  this  sense  by 
a  long  and  carefully  written  account  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  J. 
Waterhouse,  which  forms  the  preface  to 


the  catalogue.  In  looking  at  some  of  the 
examples  of  photolithography  of  half  a 
century  ago,  one  is  struck  by  their  com¬ 
paratively  excellent  character,  so  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  results  have 
been  much  improved  on  since  then, 
though  probably  the  facility  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  much  increased.  The  Art  Photo¬ 
gravure  Company  show  one  or  two 
remarkable  reproductions  in  colour,  espe¬ 
cially  M.  Benjamin-Constant’s  portrait  of 
the  late  Queen,  which  are  described  as  in 
“  one  printing.”  Messrs.  J.  Swain  & 
Son  show  a  set  of  six  small  pictures 
reproduced  bv  their  “  Half-Tone”  Colour 
Process,”  which  are  very  successful,  one 
of  a  picture  by  Mr.  Montague  Smythe 
appearing  really  almost  like  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing.  The  defect  of  many 
colour  reproductions  is  to  be  too  hard  and 
precise  ;  a  broken  surface  is  better.  This 
is  attained  very  well  also  in  thc  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  Mrs.  Allingham’s 
drawings  by  the  Hentschel  Colour-T  vpe 
Process.  One  cannot  but  reflect,  how¬ 
ever,  on  seeing  a  large  collection  like 
this  of  mechanical  process  work,  how 
uninteresting  all  this  is  in  comparison  with 
the  hand-work  of  engraving  and  etching. 
Process  reproduction  has  no  doubt  had 
the  advantage  of  extending  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  pictures  by  multiplication  at  a 
cheap  rate,  but  it  has  none  of  the  artistic 
interest  of  engraving  by  hand. 


Institute  The  Ninety-second  Exhibi- 
of  Painters  ^on  0|  the  Institute  of 
Water-Colours.  Painters  in  Water-Colours  is 
held  under  difficulties,  for  owing  to  altera¬ 
tions  going  on  in  thc  building  their  fine 
staircase  is  closed,  and  the  visitor  only 
mounts  by  the  other  staircase  through  an 
atmosphere  of  dust  and  plaster.  The 
Institute  Exhibition  contains  a  great 
number  of  the  class  of  drawings  of  which 
one  looks  in  the  catalogue  to  see  what  is 
the  subject  before  finding  any  interest  in 
it ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  a  single  work  in  the  gallery  of  the 
highest  order  of  interest.  Mr.  Lee 
Hankey,  who  seems  to  aim  at  producing 
very  large  water-colours  with  a  moral 
meaning,  has  fortunately  got  a  better 
subject,  in  his  picture  of  the  sceptical 
clergyman  administering  the  sacrament 
(473),  than  the  disagreeable  one  which  he 
chose  a  year  or  two  back,  and  his  picture 
is  striking,  though  the  interest  depends 
rather  on  the  thing  meant  than  the  way  it 
is  painted.  All  Mr.  Frank  Dadd’s  semi- 
liumorous  subjects  are  excellent  both  in 
point  and  in  artistic  execution.  In  a 
very  different  way  Mr.  Henry  Stock 
pleases  us  with  his  picture  of  a  naked 
infant  on  “  A  Bed  of  Roses  ”  (6),  a  work 
in  its  feeling  and  colour  a  little  recalling 
Watts.  “  The  Shepherd  ”  (30),  by  Mr. 
Sainton  of  silver-point  celebrity,  is  con¬ 
ventional  but  very  pretty.  There  are 
few  other  figure  pictures  that  are  more 
than  commonplaces  :  Mr.  Henry  Stock’s 
allegorical  group,  “  Influences  ”  (333)  is 
fine  in  colour  but  rather  grotesque  in  idea  ; 
Mr.  Walter  Langley’s  “  His  Only  Pair  ” 
(503)  is  a  very  good  and  pleasant  piece 
of  genre  painting ;  and  a  half-length 
figure  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  called 
“  Iris  ”  (244) — but  not  Juno’s  messenger 
— shows  very  delicate  painting  and 
characterisation  in  the  head.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  plenty  of  figure-pictures  of  what 
ought  to  be  important  subjects,  but  they 
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are  not  interesting.  Among  landscapes 
those  of  Mr.  Weedon  and  Ml  John  White 
can  always  be  depended  on,  also  thc  sea- 
lieces  by  Mr.  David  Green ;  and  an  inland 
andscape  by  thc  same  artist,  “  A 
Surrey  Common”  (397),  shows  a  grand 
bit  of  sky.  Among  others  to  be  looked 
at  are  Mr.  Haite’s  fine  freely-treated 
garden  scene  at  “  Hampton  Court  ”  (14) ; 
all  those  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  John  K' 
Reid  ;  Mr.  Cotman’s  “  Mill  on  the  Ouse  ” 
(49  ;  we  may  sav  that  artists  will  find 
a  great  many  subjects  among  these  old 
timber  mills  of  the  Ouse,  which  have 
been  rather  neglected) ;  Mr,  Arthur 
Severn’s  “  The  Taj,  Agra  ”  (165),  a  much 
better  representation  than  some  we  have 
seen;  Mr.  Frank  Walton’s  “Barden 
Bridge  ”  (184) ;  Mr.  Tatton  Winter's 
“  Dusky  Eve  ”  (239),  an  original  effort ; 
Mr.  Claude  Hayes’s  “  Near  Wells  ”  (256) ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Pyne’s  two  small  drawings, 
“  After  Rain”  (270)  and  “The  West 
Wind  ”  (274)  ;  Count  Seckcndorff’s  bril¬ 
liant  sketch  of  “Venice”  (276);  Mr. 
Bruhl’s  “February  Floods”  (373);  Mr. 
Hubert  Coutts’s  “An  Anglesey  Common1’ 
(454)  ;  and  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s  “  La 
Pernelle — Normandy  ”  (506),  a  smaller 
edition  of  one  of  his  pictures  at  the  last 
“Six  Landscape-Painters’”  Exhibition. 


The  At  the  Leicester  Gallery  are 

Leicester  two  rooms  full  of  charming 

GaUcry.  water-colour  drawings,  the 

me  set  by  the  late  Mr.  Hine,  the  other, 
llustrations  of  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
3all.  The  work  of  Hine,  who  died  in 
.895  at  the  age  of  84,  goes  back  of 
•nurse  to  a  period  in  water-colour  painting 
lifferent  from  the  taste  of  the  present  day, 
vith  less  glitter  of  effect,  less  cleverness, 
jut  more  repose  and  more  attention  than 
ye  often  find  at  present.  Hine  made 
lown  scenery,  especially  that  of  Sussex, 
ris  special  study,  and  for  many  years  his 
andscapes  of  this  class,  with  their 
seeding  planes  of  colour  in  fold  after  foil 
if  hill,  were  pleasantly  familiar  in  exhim- 
:ions,  and  one  is  glad  to  renew  acquaint • 
mce  with  a  collection  of  them.  " 
finest  perhaps  is  “Durlstone  u\, 
Dorset  ”  (22),  so  remarkably  true  to  the 
character  of  Dorset  coast  scenery,  and  m 
which  the  zones  of  light  and  colour  on  tn< 
sea  are  so  finely  treated.  ‘  Bible  Bottom 
[18),  another  of  the  finest,  appear  to  ti¬ 
the  same  scene  which  is  Pa'nm  "'! 
larger  scale  in  “  On  the  Mailing  » 

(24)  ;  if  not,  the  resemblance  in  the  • 
of  composition  is  curious  Among 
smaller  works  are  many  that  are 
able,  dealing  with  down  scenery,  s 
coasts  (see  No.  8,  “  A  Breezi  -  A ..  Vgni 
ancient  structures,  such  as  „  ,  , 
Bridge  ”  (5).  Tb» 

Hastings"  (44)  and  A  certain 
market.  Brighton  (47) 
historical  interest.  Mr.  1  a, Metis 
drawings  are,  all  but  one, »  *  tajj„ 
of  country  and  village  scene-  •  (lll, 
a  broad  and  true  water-colour 
small  landscape  “  Crowborough  Heatn 

(5)  is  one  of  the  best  Hill" 

one  large  drawing,  1111  vcrV  fire 
)),  a  scene  bv  a  river,  u>  ■ 
irk,  notable  for  a  grand 


clouds-  1" 


tached  masses  of  floating  !  , 

ie  gallery  isns 


vestibule  at  the  same  galM'  ,|f  ( 


llection  of  chalk  drawing  mestyie 
trait  fi  gures  of  women  m  but 
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w  like  him  better  as  an  etcher  than  in 
itese  sketches.  Even  in  his  etchings 
,|,ere  is  a  certain  want  of  refinement, 
:0t of  artistic  style  but  of  character; 
jjg  ladies  are  essentially  “  mondaines,” 
iliich  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  exactly 
ladies,  iu  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
j„  these  sketches  the  “  mondaine  ”  some¬ 
times  approaches  too  nearly  to  the 
"demi-mondaine  ”  to  leave  an  agreeable 
impression. 

I  The  At  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine- 
Fine-Art  Art  Society  is  a  collection  of 

1  society.  water-colours  by  Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Briggs  illustrating  “  Fishermen’s 
Haunts  in  the  Highlands.”  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  title,  these  belong  rather 
to  the  category  of  what  may  be  called 
topographical  drawings  ;  but  the  author 
is  possessed  of  a  good  broad  ,  style,  and 
"The  Falls  of  the  Tummel  ”  (26)  is  a 
forcible  painting  of  a  rush  and  tumble  of 
rater.  Occasionally,  as  in  “  Fir  Trees 
at  the  Head  of  Loch  Awe”  (39),  the 
artist  seems  to  break  from  his  pro¬ 
gramme  of  painting  localities,  and  gives  us 
aline  and  poetical  bit  of  pure  landscape 
art.  “  Stepping-stones  at  Kyleakin  ” 
(21),  with  the  picturesque  low  white  stone 
cottages  beyond,  is  another  landscape 
which  is  interesting  for  itself,  as  also 
“Scalasaig,  Island  of  Colonsay  ”  (51). 
hi  another  room  is  a  fine  collection  of 
etchings  after  Meissonier,  by  various 
French  etcher's.  The  chief  interest  of 
tliis  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  opportunity  it 
jives  us  of  seeing  so  many  of  Meissonier’s 
designs  together.  Poetry  there  hardly  is  in 
any  of  them;  .the  one  solitary  exception, 
perhaps,  is  “  The  Man  at  the  Window  ” 
(106),  which  suggests  more  than  meets 
the  eye ;  but  the  scenes  in  the  Napoleon 
series  bring  before  us  episodes  of  a  great 
epos  with  such  truth  and  reality  that,  if 
the  artist  does  not  bring  the  poetry  of 
art  to  his  task,  he  enables  us  to  realise  the 
poetry  of  life.  Meissonier’s  power  lay  in 
fe  unrelenting  study  to  obtain  perfection 
Q  the  representation  of  fife  ;  he  affords 
Me  of  the  most  favourable  comments  on 
Reynolds’s  rather  questionable  dictum 
that  genius  was  really  “  an  infinite 
opacity  for  taking  pains.”  In  such  a 
wrkas  “  The  Sign-Painter,”  for  instance, 
'Rough  the  incident  and  the  personages 
®  of  little  interest  in  themselves,  one  is 
fascinated  by  the  extraordinary  personal 
teality  of  the  landlord  who  stands  looking 
at  the  signboard.  He  belongs  to  a  period 
quite  before  that  of  Meissonier’s  own  life  ; 
tie  painter  could  never  have  seen  that 
Man  in  that  costume  of  the  day  ;  yet  the 
W  impresses  us  with  such  a  strong 
sense  of  personality  that  we  regard  him  as 
'real  person  rather  than  a  painted  figure  ; 
Ie  feel  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
M  other.  That  is  the  secret  of  Meis- 
fer’s  art ;  it  is  not  imaginative,  but,  on 
°ther  hand,  it  is  so  absolutely  and 
Hiumphantly  real. 


Messrs.  A  COLLECTION  of  Small 
raft*  Pictures  of  Indian  subjects 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  is 
!?  Vlew  .at-  the  Dowdeswell  Gallery, 
acre  is  a  great  deal  of  charming  colour 
e  ect  in  these  works,  which  it  is  difficult 
!  .  exactly ;  some  few  of  them  are 
paintings,  the  majority  are  in  water- 
Jouron  a  ground  of  opaque  white,  which 
Ues  niore  or  less  through  the  colour 


laid  on,  producing  an  effect  which  is 
brilliant  but  rather  artificial.  There  are 
among  them  brilliant  little  fantasies  in 
colour,  such  as  we  see  in  “  Workers  in 
Silver  and  Gold  ”  (7),  the  front  of  a  shop 
with  two  foliated  arches  in  its  white  walls, 
two  figures  in  one  of  the  windows,  another 
dimly  seen  within  ;  the  stall-board  casts 
a  deep  blue  shadow  on  the  wall  beneath, 
and  on  it  two  bowls,  green  and  red,  con¬ 
tribute  their  colour  to  the  scheme.  It 
is  in  such  scenes  as  this  and  “  The  Red 
Shutter  ”  (55)  that  the  artist’s  special 
gift  is  best  shown ;  a  three-quarter  length 
of  “  A  Woman  of  Delhi  ”  (14)  is  however 
a  very  interesting  sketch ;  the  character 
of  Indian  architecture  is  also  well  shown 
in  “  Through  the  Streets  of  Delhi  ”  (59) 
and  “  The  Golden  Temple,  Amritsar  ” 
(61).  In  short,  these  may  be  called 
records  of  impressions  of  colour  and  inci¬ 
dent  rather  than  pictures  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word. 


Society  of  The  private  view  of  the 
Miniature  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
am  ers.  Society  of  Miniature 

Painters  drew  a  crowd  of  visitors  to  the 
Modern  Gallery  on  Saturday.  The  art  is 
not  one  with  which  we  feel  very  much 
sympathy ;  miniature-painting  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  an  “  elegant  accom¬ 
plishment  ”  (as  people  would  have  said  in 
Jane  Austen’s  time)  than  a  serious  art, 
and  the  chief  value  of  a  miniature  is  for 
furnishing  a  portrait  on  a  small  scale  of 
some  one  we  are  interested  in.  The  collec¬ 
tion,  however,  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
one.  Among  the  best  things  are  the 
portrait  of  “  Miss  Eva  Brand  ”  (10)  by 
Miss  Lee  Hankey  ;  Miss  Worsfold’s  “  Mrs. 
Warren  ”  (17)  ;  Mr.  Jeffcock’s  piquant 
portrait  of  “  Mrs.  Jeffcock  ”  (23)  in  a  hat 
and  a  spotted  lace  veil ;  Mr.  Sainton’s 
little  half-draped  “Andromeda”  (50), 
one  of  the  few  attempts  at  an  ideal 
subject ;  and  Miss  Stratten’s  charming 
portraits  of  two  infants  (62  and  63).  Miss 
Jessie  Bayes  exhibits  some  miniatures  on 
vellum,  of  a  medieval  character,  and  a 
portrait  on  gesso  “  A  Garden  Enclosed  ” 
(116),  a  complete  seated  portrait  of  a  lady, 
which  is  very  successful  in  effect. 


At  the  Dickinson  Gallery  in 
A  Exhibition 6  Bond  Street  there  is  a  small 
exhibition  under  this  title,  of 
which  the  principal  portion  consists  of 
a  series  of  water-colour  drawings  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wyatt,  purporting  to  represent 
“  Shakespeare’s  Country  and  Woodland 
and  Meadow  ”  ;  but  the  connexion  with 
Shakespeare  is  not  very  prominent,  nor 
can  we  care  much  for  the  style  of  the 
drawings,  though  two  or  three  of  the  New 
Forest  scenes  are  effective.  In  addition 
|  to  these  there  is  a  rather  interesting 
!  collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  Shakes- 
Ipeare  ;  they  differ  very  considerably,  but 
from  among  them  a  certain  central  type 
i  emerges.  There  is  also  an  oil  portrait  of 
the  poet,  lent  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  the 
:  history  of  which  is  not  given,  but  which 
:  rather  inspires  belief  in  its  authenticity 
I  from  its  marked  and  individual  character. 
Some  old  editions  of  the  plays  are  to  be 
■  seen,  and  also  (what  interested  us  most) 
'impressions  of  Stothard’s  designs,  of  the 
i“  Seven  Ages  of  Man,”  which  show  more 
j  vigour  of  characterisation  than  would 
:  be  expected  from  Stothard’s  usually 
graceful  and  equable  art. 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY— VIII. 

Barletta  and  Canosa. 

{C  The  earliest  mention  of  Barletta  is  in  the 
“Tavola  Pentingeriana,'’  where  it  appears  as 
Bardulos.  It  lies  on  the  Ofanto,  the  ancient 
Anfidus,  on  which  Canusium  had  its  emporium, 
a  proof  that  the  river  was  then  navigable  for 
over  nine  miles.  Ancient  sepulchres  have  been 
found  on  one  line  which  traverses  the  city 
from  east  to  west,  and  probably  shows  the 
direction  of  the  military  road— the  Via  Valeria — 
which  went  from  Rome  to  the  Aternus,  then 
along  the  shore  to  Aufidum,  and  so  to  Barium, 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Egnatia,  or  Minucia, 
a  prolongation  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  went 
from  Beneventum  through  Canusium  to  Barium, 
Egnatia,  and  Brurdusium.  It  became  the  port 
of  Canusium  about  the  time  of  Theodosius. 
The  mole  was  of  the  IHrd  century.  The  sea 
is  retiring,  and  remains  of  it  were  found  during 
excavations  far  from  the  sea,  and  the  castle, 
which  is  now  surrounded  by  arid  sand,  was  close 
to  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth 
century.  In  747  the  town  was  called  Baruli, 
but  the  name  Baroletano  does  not  appear  till 
845.  It  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  people 
of  Camue  came  to  live  in  Barletta,  and  S.  Sabinus, 
Bishop  of  Canosa,  built  a  church  with  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  S.  Angelo,  which  was  consecrated  in 
493.  At  the  Norman  conquest  of  Apulia 
Barletta  fell  to  Pierre  d’Hauteville.  The 
piazza  of  the  market  (now  Piazza  del  Plebiscito) 
was  called  “  Paniero  del  Sabato  ”  a  few  years 
ago,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  iravpyvpis, 
or  Saturday  market,  which  shows  that  this 
market  was  established  while  Greek  was ,  the 
common  language  of  the  people,  probably  in 
the  Xth  century,  when  the  Byzantine  colony 
was  numerous  and  prosperous.  It  was  one 
of  the  three  ports  from  which  Crusaders  em¬ 
barked  for  the  first  crusade,  Bohemond  and 
Tancred  leading  more  than  7,000  men  thither, 
Normans  and  native  Apulians  together.  In 
1151,  by  way  of  reprisal,  the  town  was  sacked 
by  the  Saracens.  In  1172  William  the  Good 
stayed  in  Barletta  for  some  time  and  gave 
much  to  the  clergy,  and  hence  the  galleys  set 
out  for  Venice  in  1177  which  carried  the  Pope" 
and  two  legates  on  his  part  to  settle  terms  of 
peace  with  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Frederick 
II.  was  often  at  Barletta,  and  Conrad,  after  land¬ 
ing  at  Siponto  in  1252,  proceeded  hither  and 
returned  again  after  the  ten  months’  siege  of 
Naples  had  been  successfully  terminated. 
Manfred  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  town 
on  February  2,  1259,,  when  he  was  met  on  the 
Ofanto  bridge  by  700  persons  with  palms  in  their 
hands,  who  sang  “  Blessed  art  thou,  coming  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  palace  at  Barletta 
was  offered  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  Baldwin, 
formerly  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  after  his 
dispossession  by  Michad  Palasologos  in  1267- 
j  There  he  died  in  1275.  Charles  also  established 
a  mint  in  the  city  from  which  the  first  “  regali  ” 
and  “  tari  ”  made  of  gold  issued,  according  to 
Lazari  and  Muoni.  In  1459  Ferrante,  son  of 
Alfonso,  was  crowned  King  of  Naples  here,  and 
in  the  same  cent  my  Ferdinand  of  Ax-agon 
pledged  it  to  the  Venetians,  together  with 
Trani,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto,  against  a  loan  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  against  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  Ferdinand  was  besieged 
in  the  city  by  Giacomo  Piccinino,  who  was 
Rene  of  Anjou’s  general,  and  only  got  free  by 
calling  in  Giorgio  Castriota,  prince  of  Epirus. 

The  governing  body  was  called  “University,” 
and  had  great  liberty.  The  king  only  inter¬ 
fered  to  recommend  the  selection  of  upright 
and  popular  citizens  and  to  require  the  delivery 
of  accounts.  There  was  no  communal  palace, 
the  council  met  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  where  S.  Domenico  now  stands,  and 
the  archives  were  kept  in  S.  Sepolcro.  The 
captain  of  the  people  had  a  palace,  and  the 
Largo  del  Palazzo  marks  the  open  space  near 
;  its  walls.  Tliis  is  united  to  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito,  close  to  the  Porta  Reale',  where 
the  Palazzo  Pretorio  stood  (built  in  1540), 
at  the  end  of  the  broad  Via  della  Corte,  which 
.  still  goes  from  there,  to  S.  Sepolcro  under 
another  name.  The  present  Palazzo  del 
Municipio  is  on  the  site  of  the  latter.  The 
celebrated  “  Disfida  di  Barletta,”  the  challenge 
given  by  eleven  Italians  to  eleven  French, 
fought  near  Corato  by  thirteen  of  each  nation, 
in  which  the  Italians  were  victorious,  took 
place  in  1503,  when  it  was  besieged  for  seven 
months  by  the  French.  While  Lantrec  was 
in  Apulia,  Barletta  was  sacked  (1528).  After¬ 
wards  Renzo  da  Geri,  determining  to  hold  it 
for  France  at  all  hazards,  levelled  to  the  ground 
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every  building  in  the  suburbs.  An  inscription 
on  the  external  wall  of  S.  Maria  records  how 
“rid  anno  1528  fu  sachegiata  e&  destructa 
Barletta  per  la  discordia  deli  citatini.”  Half  of 
the  town  was  then  destroyed.  The  castle  was 
rebuilt  by  Charles  V.  in  1537  (as  is  shown  by 
an  inscription  in  the  vestibule)  on  the  site  of 
the  Norman  castle  and  of  that  built  for  Charles 
I.  by  Pierre  d’Angicourt  in  time  to  save 
Barletta  from  Turkish  attack  when  Turks  and 
French  were  allied.  At  this  time  the  towers 
were  erected  of  which  one  sees  the  ruins  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Apulia.  They  were  restored 
in  1584,  when  the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo 
refortified  the  town.  The  Porta  di  Mare  was 
built  by  Charles  III.,  according  to  a  notice  found 
in  the  municipal  archives.  Earthquakes 
damaged  the  town  in  1689  and  1730. 

The  most  popular  lion  of  Barletta  is  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor  Heraelius 
(as  believed),  which  stands  close  t'o.S.  Sepolcro, 
though  some  say  that  the  design-  and  dress  are 
so  classical  that  it  is  more  probably  Theodosius. 
This  Avas  recovered  from  the  sea,  having  been 
lost  by  the  Venetians  through  the  shipwreck 
of  the  vessel  which  was  conveying  it  from 
Constantinople  in  the  XHIth  century.  It  lay 
on  the  quay  for  a  long  time,  and  was  granted 
in  1309  to  the  Dominicans  to  provide  metal  for 
the  founding  of  a  bell.  It  is  referred  to  as 
being  in  its  present  position  in  a  document  of 
1481,  but  the  necessary  restorations  (the  legs 
and  hands)  were  made  in  1491  by  Fabio  Alfano, 
according  to  the  records.  The  Emperor 
stands  with  raised  right  arm  holding  a  cross, 
while  the  other  bears  an  orb.  He  is  dressed  as 
a  Roman  general,  and  has  a  narrow  diadem  on 
his  head.  It  is  reputed  the  work  of  the  Greek 
sculptor  Polyphorus.  The  principal  church, 
S.  Maria  dell’  Assunzione  or  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
(Fi0-.  1),  was  completed  in  1153,  as  regards  the 
western  part,  but  not  consecrated  till  1162. 
Until  1424.  when  it  gave  itself  to  the  archbishop 
of  Trani,  it  was  a  self-ruling  collegiate  church, 
Avith  an  arch-priest  at  the  head.  The  fagade 
is  narrow  and  lofty,  with  two  pilaster  strips  in 
the  Lombard  fashion  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisles.  The  side  doors  are  ancient,  with 
carved  architraves,  which  rest  on  beasts  as 
corbels.  Above  them  are  pretty  two-light 
windoAvs  with  pierced  marble  slabs  in  the  tym¬ 
pana  above  the  level  of  the  caps.  The  centra 
doorway  is  a  late  addition.  Above  it  is  a  win , 


dow  recalling  the  usual  Apulian  type,  but  with 
columns  of  different  sizes  at  the  sides,  and 
apparently  rather  later  than  the  side  Avindows, 
'since  it  is  pointed.  Eagles  are  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  base,  and  beasts’  heads  project  at 
•the  springing  of  the  arch.  Above  is  a  rose, 
round  which  again  are  beasts’  heads  on  corbels. 
The  gable  has  a  round-arched  cornice.  The 
^interior  of  this  early  part  has  an  arcade  of  four 
'round  arches  on  six  columns  of  cipollino  and 
■granite,  three  on  each  side,  above  which  are 
eight  smaller  arches  in  the  place  of  a  triforium 
arcade  grouped  in  couples  with  a  pier  between, 
beneath  larger  arches,  and  little  windows  above. 
The  columns  have  bases  which  are  almost 
attic  and  XHth  century  caps  based  on  the 
ICorinthian.  Lions  and  double-tailed  syrens 
appear  on  one  in  the  Lombard  fashion,  which 
gives  some  colour  to  Herr  Mothes’s  contention 
that  this  lower  arcade  is  of  very  early  date. 
Above  the  caps  are  Byzantine  superabaci. 
The  aisles  are  as  high  as  the  triforium  arcade, 
and  are  vaulted  without  ribs.  An  inscription 
on  the  second  cap  of  the  right-hand  pier  gives 
•the  date  1153  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  tAvo 
columns.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  nave 
has  four  pointed  arches  of  different  Avidths, 
;the  first  being  the  widest,  and  no  triforium,  but 
! piers,  which  run  up  to  the  springing  of  the 
'  vaults.  Beneath  each  arch  is  a  little  wmdoAv. 
M.  Enlart  thinks  that  the  plans  of  the  eastern 
portion  are  due  to  Pierre  d’Angicourt,  who  was 
working  at  the  castle  in  1282.  The  apse  win¬ 
dows  are  trefoiled  and  pointed  externally. 
The  plan  suggests  Proven  gal  influence,  as  similar: 
plans  are  met  with  at  Avignon  and  Beaucaire. 
The  chapels  are  vaulted  in  quarter  wagons 
carried  on  pointed  ribs— a  feature  common  m 
Spain  in  the  XHIth  century.  Shields  are  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  apse  arches.  The  naA-e 
splays  out  in  a  curious  fashion  to  the  croAvn  of 
five  chapels,  which  serve  as  buttresses  to  the 
lofty  ribbed  vault.  Their  windows  are  now 
walled  up.  One  round -arched  bay  abutting  on 
a  pier  comes  between  the  earlier  and  the  later! 
parts.  The  vaulting  stops  with  the  piers. 
The  western  part  of  the  nave  now  has  a  flat, 
painted  ceiling  of  the  .  XYIlIth  century.  The 
local  tradition  is  that  most  of  the  columns, 
the  font,  ciborium,  andainbo  were  brought  from 
(’anna;  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  the. 
Saracens,  but  the  documents  relied  on  for  proof 
are  considered  apocryphal.  The  ciborium  has 


.me  resemblance  to  that  at  S.  Veola  Ban, 
,t  is  later.  It  has  on  octagonal  pyramidal 
,p  with  trefoiled  piercings,  on  arcade »  »  ® 
ilumns  and  round  arches  above  it,  a  s  c  g 
.of,  and  another  little  arcade  tormina tmg ”  » 
vramid.  The  ambo  was  in  much  the  same 
yle,  but  has  been  made  over 
ines.  It  stands  on  four  slender  u  " . 
id  two  more  which  probably  Muyg* 
jw  form  part  of  the  bishops  thro  ■ 
attes  of  various  coloured  marbles  iupP< 

■ches  of  an  arcade  which  surround.  A  ™ 
16  frieze  between  is  of  mvommtto. 
ates  both  ciborium  and  pulp*  K  ' 
iothes  gives  1153.  which  is  cert  ,  f 
he  font  has  a  trefoiled  arcade  sunw"^  ™ 
owl.  and  in  front  of  the  base  ,s  a  IBh  c  "Wrv 
rotesque  lion.  The  Xlltl.  renW P»“  “ 
re  church  is  loftier  externally  than  tbe^  ^ 
art.  and  the  eastern  gable  finishes 
sual  corbelled  cornice.  .  (){ the 

The  campanile  stands  on  the  nortl! 'j  thr,,llgh 
hurch,  and  the  street 
flatly-pointed  arch  (Fig-  2  •  1  ,  (!rUin 

ith  a  pyramidal  roof  on  an  P 
4th  corner  projections  m  two|i?ht 

as  a  cornice,  and  is  pierced  ^j,  ,jde, 
dndows  beneath  a  round  an 
jveral  of  which  arc  m  the 

telow  it  is  another  cormcc  y,,  window 

orbel  table  below  and  a  , ^  a  [to- 
eneath  a  round  arch,  |>ef0  nt  surroim(l- 
ght  window  with  a  band  ofornanu-  t.  ^ 
ig  it,  and  lower  stiU  one  of  asmgl  ^  blttnk 
light  projection  below  it  m  *w-ra! 

torv  above  the  street  arch  _  ^  „,jf  of 

nteresting  windows  and  ,  ar  belong  to 

he  building,  some  of  which  •) I*  ^  „  ,h, 
he  Xllth  century  structure,  c  ,„d 

reh.  now  walled  up.  h*  *  1 “ Jfpiwd 
.bovo  it  is  a  small  the  r»t 

ympanum.  Another  do  (i;m.  orden. 

ms  a  pointed  ,arch"^  j ,”b,«il  >  i*’"'r 
olumns  in  the  angles  of  the 1 
vith  arabesques  on  each  ^  jwsung 
The  church  of  S.  Sepolem  y _ u  of  minted 


ues  on  eacn  sim.  .  |tn.OTe 
,  of  S.  SeP?!cr0“;S.ip’ii>'<'1 
eing  a  very  early  It«ba"f!a®Pw,„.e.  „f  it 
dtocture.  ^The  "f,  »”[  »t 
ir  in  11384.1.  which .  .taj  Bur- 
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lowing  Burgundian  influence.  The  nave  has 
axbiiys  with  a  pointed  arcade  and  one  further 

to  the  west  as  narthex.  • 

The  piers  are  square  in  plan,  with  the  addition 
of  engaged  columns  east  and  west  and  a  pilaster 
L  towards  the  nave  which  runs  up  to  the 
'it  The  caps  are  rpugbly  carved  with  a 
rood  deal  of  variety,  entwining  forms  m  some 
fuses  and  in  others  volutes  and  rows  of  leaflets 
mnine  over.  *  Some  of  the  .  abaci,  are  heavily 
moulded,  some  slightly.  The  vaulting  is 
ouadripartite  throughout.  The  section  of  the 
Le  arcade  is  a  simple  torus  within  an  un¬ 
moulded  arch,  while  on  the  other  the  angles  of 
the  inner  arch  have  little  hollows  stopped  just 
above  the  cap.  The  arms  oi  the  crossing  do 
not  project  beyond  the  apses,  which  are  three 
in  number  and  bear  a  shallow-pointed  arcadmg 
on  the  exterior,  which  appears  also  on  the  south 
side  The  small  windows  of  aisles  and  clearstory 
are  round  arched.  The  central  window'  has 
the  usual  Apulian  beasts  on  corbels.  A  pointed 
window  is  also  in  the  southern  apse.  The  north 
door  is  pointed,  with  a  gable  surmounting  it, 
but  the  west  end  has  been  modernised.  Over 
the  crossing  is  a  later  tower,  where  tlie  archives 
were  kept,  dated  1784,  but  below  it  the  earlier 
octagonal  drum,-  shows  angle .  pillars  corbelled 
out  apparently  supporting  squinches.  The 
lower  was  pulled  down  in  1 737.  The  narthex 
is  divided  into  three  bays,  which  continue  those 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  and  are  connected  with 
them  by  pointed  arches  of  two  orders,  the  middle 
irch  springing  from  low  pilasters.  The  upper 
story  has  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  the  central  one 
larger  and  flanked  by  piers,  the  side  ones  with 
coupled  columns  between  them,  and  above  the 
flat-pointed  arch  below  is  a  queer  little  monster 
supporting  a  corbel  table,  which  M.  Enlart  says 
was  to  provide  space  ‘for  a  small  altar  on  the 
floor  above,  an  arrangement  which  was  frequent, 
but  has  not  often  been  preserved.  A  similar 
arrangement  occurs  in  the  tribune  of  La  Made¬ 
leine  at  Vezelay.  ,  In  the  chapel  are  some  re¬ 
mains  of  Byzantine  wall  paintings.  The  side 
bays  have  each  a  door  opening  on  to  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  aisles.  An  open  porch  with  a  single 
square  vaulted  bay  formerly  projected  from 
the  centre  of  the  west  front,  but  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  exception  of  the  shafts  on  the 
wall  from  which  the  lateral  arches  sprang. 
The  masonry  of  the  vaults  is  brought  to  a 
uniform  slope  and  covered  with  roofing  tile's. 
The  font  is  like  a  great  circular  cap  set  on  a 
base  much  too  small :  round  it  are  eight  corbelled 
arches,  with  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  and 
bosses  alternately  below  them  and  five-pointed 
stars  in  the  spandrels.  Pine-cones  and  gourds 
appear  in  the  carved  ornament.  It  had  a 
dome-shaped  cover  like  a  Swiss .  dome  added 
during  the  Renaissance  period.  M.  Enlart 
says  that  two  towers  were  projected  for  the 
west  end  which  never  reached  the  level  of  the 
roof.  The  decoration  is  Romanesque,  and  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  buildings  of  the 
Saflne  and  Loire  than  those  of  the  Yonne, 
GA‘e  d’Or,  and  Nievre.  He  holds  a  brief  for  a 
Trench  origin  and  remarks  that  “  the  beauty 
of  the  sculpture  reveals  a  French  hand.” 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  French  influ¬ 
ence  is  indirect,  since  it  was  built  by  the  pre¬ 
bendaries  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  architect  was  a  member  of  the 
order  who  came  from  Palestine.  {  13 
A  church  of  S.  Andrea  was  consecrated  by 
Gelasius'I.  in  the  Vlth  century  and  was  then 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter  and  later  to  S.  Salvatore. 
A  door  remains,  with  carving  of  the  end  of 
the  IXth  century  signed  “  IncoLa  TRanensis 
•CULprit  slmeon  RagVseVs.  Domlne  MIsere,” 
the  same  sculptor  who  dates  his  work  at  Monte 
S.  Angelo  895.  Herr  Mothes  points  out  that 
if  R  is  accepted  as  meaning  forty,  the  larger 
letters  of  the  inscription  form  a  chronogram 

Bthe  date  900.  The  tympanum  shows 
with  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  and  angels  at 
each  side  beneath  a  rich  arcade,  but  on  the 
jambs  are  figures  of  saints  in  low  relief  with 
Byzantine  decoration  above  and  below.  .  The 
church  was  given  to  the  Franciscans  in  1532. 
A  Gothic  door  of  the  Angevin  period  still  remains 
ab.  Stefano,  and  in  the  main  street  is  the  Gothic 
Palazzo '’Bonelli  of  the  XTUth  century,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  due  to  the  Ufficio 
Kegionale,  which  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  municipality  to  be  allowed  to 
destroy  it.  j 

Canosa,  the  ancient  Canusium,  stood  on  ■  a 
prolongation  of  the  Via  Appia.  Horace  says 
1  was  founded  by  Diomed  and  calls  its  inhabi- 
tli  L  bningual.  It  was  a  Greek  colony  with 
c  [name  of  Kawtnov,  as  shown  by  coins 


found  on  the  site.  Livy  notes  it  as  the  refuge 
of  the  Romans  who  escaped  from  the  field  of 
Cannae,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  cultured  cities  of  Italy 
from  the  cameos,  objects  of  gold  and  silver,  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  which  have  been  frequently 
dug  up,  as  well  as  fragments  of  columns,  archi¬ 
tectural  carvings,  and  mosaic  pavements.  It 
was  much  larger  than  the  modern  [Canosa, 
which  stands  on  part  of  its  site.  The  remains 
of  constructions  are  slight  and  sometimes  scarcely 
recognisable,  but  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was 
nearly  nineteen  miles.  An  aqueduct  brought 
water  to  the  city  from  twenty  miles  away. 
On  the  road  towards  Egnatia  the  constructional 
part  of  a  triumphal  arch  exists,  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  honour  of  Trajan,  though  the 
common  name  of  it — Porta  Varreuse — ascribes 
its  construction  to  Terentius  Varro,  and  among 
the  ruins  are  some  which  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  city  fell  under 
Roman  domination  about  300  B.c.,and  a  colony 
was  established  there.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Romans  sent  to  form  this  colony,  with  their 
rank  and  employment, was  found  near  the  church 
of  S.  Sabino,  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass,  and 
was  sent  to  the  museum  at  Naples.  The 
“  Campi  di  Diomede  ”  stretched  along  the 
Anfidus  between  Canusium  and  Cannie.  The 
bishopric  was  established  before  347,  in  which 
year  a  Bishop  Stercorious  of  Canusium  appears 
at  the  council  of  Sardis.  According  to  some, 
S.  Felix,  to  whom  there  is  an  altar  in  the 
cathedral,  was  the  first  bishop  ;  certain  names 
are'S.  Probus  (470),  S.  Rufinus,  S.  Memor  (about 
500),  and  S.  Sabinus  (514-66) ;  the  last  has 
supplanted  S.  Peter  as  patron  saint.  The 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  VTIIth 
century,  and  most  of  the  population  fled  to 
other  places,  but  it  was  rebuilt  963,  and,  though 
the  body  of  S.  Sabinus  was  taken  to  Bari  and 
the  cathedral,  as  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bari  and  Canosa,  was  transferred  to  that  city 
in  1902,  the  church  of  Canosa  retained  its 


independence  under  the  government  of  a  prelate, 
called  “  prevosto.”  In.  1818  it  was  joined  to 
the  bishopric  of  Andria.  The  castle  on  the 
hill,  built  with  great  stones  taken  from  the 
ancient  Canusium,  is  in  ruins  (restored  by 
Charles  I.  in  1270),  and  the  city,  which  was 
founded  under  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
descended  towards  the  plain.  It  now  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants.  Under  the.  Normans, 
Robert  Guiscard,  Roger,  Boemond,  and  William 
his  nephew,  it  regained  prosperity.  In  1643 
Filippo  Affaitati  of  Barletta  bought  it  from 
the  Grimaldi  of  Monaco,  but  his  creditors 
afterwards  sold  it  for  48,000  ducats  to  Fabrizio 
Capece  Minutolo.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  especially  in  1361,  1456,  and  1627. 
In  1851  more  than  370  houses  were  thus  ruined, 
and  in  1857  a  good  many  people  lost  their  lives. 

A  mediaeval  gateway  ornamented  with 
remains  of  antique  reliefs  is  called  ‘‘Porta 
Diomedis.”  The  ancient  cathedral  of  S. 
Peter  is  in  the  now  ruinous  city  and  practically 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  plan.  The  newer 
one,  S.  Sabino,  was  built  between  -1093  and 
1100,  according  to  local  tradition  by  Boemund 
Prince  of  Taranto  and  Antioch.  It  was  con¬ 
secrated  by  Paschal  II.  in  1101,  as  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacristy  records. 
The  church  is  a  Latin  cross  in  plan,  and  is 
entered  by  steps  descending  beneath  a  western 
tower,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1825,  for  the 
level  of  the  ground  has  risen  considerably. 
The  nave  is  roofed  by  three  flat  cupolas, 
which  rest  on  pillars  set  in  the  angles  of  the  bays. 
Six  are  of  verde-antico,  valued  by  Vanvitelli  at 
18,000  ducats  each,  and  two  of  the  four  in 
the  north  transept,  which  are  of  granite  taken 
from  ancient  buildings,  bear  Corinthian  caps 
of  the  Norman  period  worked  in  white  marble. 
Between  the  columns  the  nave  walls  are  pierced 
by  two  low  arches  on  each  side.  Outside  the 
low  vaidted  aisles  are  three  modern  chapels. 
The  plan  with  the  cupolas  shows  direct  Byzan¬ 
tine  influence  and  that  this  is  probably  the 


Mg.  2.  Arch  beneath  Campanile,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Marietta. 
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Fit 7  3.  Tomb  of  Bohemond,  Canosa. 


most  ancient  church  in  the  Terra  di  Bari. 
M.  Bertaux  wrote  in  1897  that  the  celebrated 
bishop’s  seat  and  ambo  were  put  aside  into  a 
dark  corner,  while  the  nave  had  a  gaping 
opening  showing  rough  ends  of  vaulting,  beneath 
which  steps  descended  to  the  crypt;  and  this  is 
still  the  condition  of  things.  The  seat  shows 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  at  Bari,  and 
is  older  than  the  present  church.  It  bears  an 
inscription  on  the  side  : — “  Ur  so  preceptor 
Romualdus  ad  hoc  fuitauctor .”  Urso  was  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bari  and  Canosa  between  1078  andl089. 
The  seat  rests  upon  two  long-bodied  elephants, 
which  have  arabesques  on  thighs,  heads,  and 
breasts.  In  front  are  two  peacocks,  and  on 
the  sides  two  griffins,  flanked  by  heads  pro¬ 
jecting  on  a  lower  level.  On  this  level  the  front 
has  a  central  cross  and  scrolls  at  each  side. 
Above  each  upright  are  ornamental  balls. 
They  are  ornamented  with  narrow  rows  of 
diamond-shaped  inlay.  The  top  ball  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  toll  acanthus  leaves  and  is  carved 
like  a  fircone.  The  wings  and  tails  of  the  other 
beasts  have  been  painted  red  at  some  time. 
The  ambo  is  so  much  like  it  that  it  is  generally 
considered  that  they  must  be  by  the  same  hand. 
It  stands  on  high  octagonal  pillars.  The  curved 
projection  in  the  centre  has  the  usual  eagle 
on  a  man’s  head,  the  head  is  ca.p  to  a  pillar,  and 
the  projection  is  panelled,  the  book-rest  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  eagle  on  a  lion’s  head.  There 
is  a  round  arch  below  with  inlays  and  a  little 
carving.  The  caps  look  very  Oriental  in 
design.  The  church  has  a  fine  pavement  of 
marble  also.  It  seems  possible  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  earlier  than  the  received  date.  The  seat 
of  Ursus  seems  to  prove  that  either  there  was 
another  church  here  in  his  time  or  that  the 


construction  of  the  present  church  was  con¬ 
siderably  advanced.  The  outside  of  the  nave 
walls  shows  a  Byzantine  mode  of  construction — 
alternate  courses  of  stoqe  and  triple  rows  of 
bricks.  The  plan  is  nearly  that  of  S.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  the  difference  .  being  that  the  fifth 
cupola  is  at  the  end  of  the  nave  instead  of 
being  east  of  the  crossing.  The  cupolas  have 
no  drums,  but  rest  directly  on  the  columns, 
and  M.  Bertaux  says  that  the  only  other  group 
of  cupolas  without  pendentives  in  Apulia  is 
in  the  ruined  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Calena 
on  the  point  of  Monte  Gargano,  an  early  Xlth 
century  church.  The  cupola  over  the  crossing 
has  pendentives,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  probably 
rebuilt  in  1099. 

Against  the  south  side  of  the  church  the  tomb 
of  Bohemond  is  built  (Fig.  3).  He  died  in  1 1 1 1  at 
Antioch,  and  his  body  was  at  first  placed  in 
S.  Sabino.  His  mother,  Albareda,  built  the 
sepulchre.  It  has  a  portico,  which  was  covered 
with  two  pyramidal  roofs  terminated  with  balls, 
now  removed.  It  consists  of  three  thick 
pillars  of  violet  marble  with  caps  of  white 
marble,  two  of  them  imitated  from  the 
Corinthian,  while  the  third  has  a  cushion  cap 
decorated  with  vesicas.  The  chapel  is  rect¬ 
angular,  with  an  altar  niche  to  the  east.  The 
external  walls  have  shallow  pilasters  and  an 
arcade  of  four  semi-circular  arches  (to  the  south) 
with  carved  caps  but  no  buses,  though  there  is  a 
base  between  them,  in  the  second  of  which  is 
the  door.  The  east  side  has  two  arches,  and  the 
apse  and  the  west  side  three  arches.  There 
is  a  little  cornice  and  sloping  roof  up  to  a 
square  base,  from  which  the  octagonal  lantern 
starts.  This  has  columns  and  caps  at  each 
angle,  a  little  crowning  comice,  and  a  cupola 
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roof,  replacing  the  pyramid  which  shows  li 
ra  the  older  drawings  of  the  monument.  > 
1  he  interior  has  two  very  small  bays  cross.  (I 
ing  each  other,  made  by  two  round  arches"  it 
resting  on  three  rough  Pentclie  columns  d 
with  roughly-cut  caps.  The  two  first  columns  n 
are  a  continuation  of  the  portico,  and  suggest  I 
that  it  may  perhaps  have  been  originally  a  0 
chapel  or  baptistery.  The  walls  are  plastered,  /! 
and  there  is  no  altar  now.  The  bronze  doors  it 
are  signed  by  Ruggiero  of  Melfi,  who  is  also  *1 
credited  with  the  architecture.  One  leaf  is  U 
wider  than  the  other,  as  is  the  case  at  Augsburg.  a 
That  on  the  left  has  three  rosettes  in  the  jwnpls,  1 
which  are  divided  by  bands  of  elaborate  1 
ornament  .  In  the  highest  was  inlaid  a  Madonna  r 
and  Child,  as  shown  by  the  inscription.  The  (i 
middle  one  had  a  lion’s  head,  and  the  lowest  1 
inlaid  ornaments.  Between  them  verses  are  {; 
engraved  in  praise  of  Bohemond.  The  right  |i 
door  has'  at  the  top  and  bottom  roundels  with  n 
ornament,  birds,  and  beasts.  The  middle  U 
compartments  contain  two  kneeling  young  jj 
men  in  the  upper,  and  in  the  lower  three  tine  • 
male  figures.  In  each  case  the  lines  are  incised  ,j 
and  the  flesh  was  filled  in  with  silver,  which  \ 
disappeared  during  the  French  occupation,  j 
The  inside  of  the  doors  has  the  same  ; 
inequality  as  the  outside,  one  leaf  having  j 
foliage  in  relief,  while  the  other  has  none.  ,, 
The  design  of  the  ornament  shows  strong  ^ 
Oriental  influence,  and  it  is  disputed  whether  „ 
Roger  was  a  native  of  Amalfi  or  Melfi,  and  the  , 
fact  that  Molfetta  also  appears  in  chronicles  , 
as  “  Melfi  ”  adds  to  the  uncertainty.  F.  H.  J. 


HE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  \ 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
nstitute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Ionday  evening  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street.  W., 
Ir.  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Deceased  Member. 

Mr.  A.  Graham,  Hon.  See.,  said  he  had  to 
nnounce  the  decease  of  Mr.  Francis  Edward  . 
?aws.  Past- President  of  the  Northern  Archi*  I 
ectural  Association.  Mr.  Caws  passed  the 
Associates’  examination  of  the  Institute,  ami 
vas  admitted  a  Fellow  in  1893.  He  was  the 
mthor  of  various  contributions  to  the  Journal 
m  subjects  of  artistic  and  scientific  interest  in 
onnexion  with  architecture.  Mr.  Caws  was 
esponsible  for  much  architectura  work  in 
Sunderland  and  the  neighbourhood,  amt 
lesigned  and  carried  out  the  piers  at 
[sle  of  Wight,  and  the  suspension  bridge  aero*, 
he  Wear  at  Stanhope.  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Caw 
lad  been  contributed  to  the  Institute  Jou  _ 

>v  a  Vice-president  of  the  Northern  .  r.  - 

ectural  Association.  He 10  “ajHS 
-and  he  knew  it  would  have  their  ta 
onsent — “  That  the  Institute  do  JJcOTOMJ 
egret  at  the  loss  of  an  esteemed  colleap  .  , 

hat  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
ent  to  his  family.” 

Garden  Architecture. 

Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney  then  read  a  ■ 
llustrated  bv  lantern  views,  on  ’  ‘  j 
Architecture,”  of  which  the  following  •  I 

bstract : —  ,  ....  4Ubiect  I 

The  author  said  tha  scairel.y  “J  ■ “  " 
tad  been  so  exhaustively  S*W  ^ 
b  that  of  garden  architecture,  s*  * nil| 
ontroversics  had  been  .  an|pmi.  j 

.dvantages  of  formal  am!  '» ,  hc 
it  present  the  former  heh!  the  w 
loped  that  in  this  case  Fashion  »P  of 
onstant.  Citing  some  safleat  «  (h 
orntal  gardens,  the  author  qiioM  *  j  p,jnv 
•raphic  description  given  b.y  "  >  .  ]t  wrlj. 
if  his  villa  garden,  with  its i  'PJ  ^  »as 
apportioned  portico,  in if™  ' ”  ; 

‘a  sort  of  terrace.  smbetoW"  (wm 
igures  and  bounded  uy  slope  udorncd 
vlience  you  descend  by  “  EiatStemstrly 

vitli  divers  animals  m  box,  -  ,  the 

o  each  other,  into  a  lawn  ovtrePJ  h  ,  ,,lk 
oft  acanthus  ;  this  is  into  . 

nclosed  with  tensile  ‘•vrr?r^ITIr  the  formal 
.ariety  of  forms."  l***'r.  ,  p  ta'ilhi, 

,nd  natural  schools  as  mpn' ihe  stales 
,nd  Martial,  fighting  the  k  C0UM 

.veil  thus  early.  The  ““  h°'  .L  d  ,  IB*"’ 
lot  see  why.  in  the 

uman  thought  and  labour .  ^  tkse  on 

'he  most  interesting  examl 
rhicli  the  greatest  skill  h»d  o[  anil 
Jot  that  the  larger  the  ain  ^  I. 

nprapi*  CIUll  oVcd  tilt  «  ,  .  ...  nrolu  ’ 
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failure  In  the  case  of  Versailles  there  was  a 
Lse  of  enormous  effort  with  little  result. 
Lt  terraces,  lagoons  of  water,  and  huge 
fountains  produced  no  satisfactory  result,  only 
sense  of  futility,  a  useless  expenditure  of 
labour  and  money  without  adequate  return. 
Turning  to  some  English  examples,  the  author 
aid.  “Montacute,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
satisfactory — it  fits  the  position,  and  yet,  like 
'so  many  other  English  and  British  examples, 
it  owes  little  to  site.  It  is  comparatively  flat, 
and  there  is  no  distant  view.  What  charms  it 
has  are  of  its  own  making.  So  it  is  with  Wilton 
and  Melbourne,  and  herein  lies  a  difference 
from  the  Italian  examples.  They  generally 
owe  a  great  deal  to  position  ;  perched  on  a  hill 
you  have  vistas  of  distant  country  framed  by 
towering  cypresses  into  delightful  pictures. 
Yet  in  the  British  examples  you  have  a  distinct 
sentiment ;  it  is  of  a  garden  that  you  love— a. 
charm  that  can  only  be  gained  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  rare  knowledge  and  design.  There  is 
a  subtle  charm  about  the  terrace  at  Haddon 
Hall  and  the  bowling  green  at  Bramshill  that  is 
absolutely  absent  in  Trentham  or  Versailles. 
There  is  no  great  striving  after  effect.  I  would 
rather  be  the  designer  of  Montacute  than 
Versailles— I  will  go  farther,  and  say  of  the 
Haddon  Hall  terrace  rather  than  Versailles. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  vast  garden  con¬ 
ceptions  that  please  me.  Chatsworth  bores 
me.  so  does  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  yet  they  are 
laid  out  on  grand  lines — they  are  meant  for 
spectacular  performances,  and  unless  all  the 
fountains  are  playing  the  effect  is  dismal  as  an 
empty  theatre.”  The  gardens  placed  on  hills 
jive  the  architect  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  skill  in  designing  terraces,  balustrades, 
and  steps.  Some  of  these  in  the  Italian  gardens 
are  wonderfully  ingenious  and  beautiful.  Water 
as  part  of  the  garden  design  was  very  largely 
taken  into  account  by  the  Italians.  Garden 
flowers  were  no  part  of  the  scheme,  and  scarcely 
came  in  at  all.  Architectural  features  and  ever¬ 
green  trees  were  the  two  principal  factors  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  effect  to  be  produced.  Antique 
fragments,  such  as  vases,  urns,  capitals,  altars, 
etc.,  were  largely  used,  some  as  cisterns,  others 
as  receptacles  for  plants,  etc.  These  were 
useful  to  lighten  up  the  sombre  depths  of  the 
ilex  groves,  and  were  suitable  in  that  climate  ; 
but  here  they  looked  cold  and  unhappy.  The 
author  exhibited  lantern  views  of  various 
notable  examples  of  Italian  gardens  to  show 
what  masters  in  their  art  and  craft  their 
designers  were.  Remarking  on  the  essential 
differences  between  English  and  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  gardens,  the  author  referred 
to  the  beauty  of  the  English  lawns.  Abroad 
they  could  only  be  obtained  by  great  care  and 
attention,  and  are  a  source  of  trouble  and 
difficulty.  Shade,  too,  in  those  countries  was  of 
vital  necessity.  Here  it  rarely  was  the  case, 
and  many  of  the  pergolas  that  people  were  so 
ttamoured  of  were  nasty  damp  places  totally 
unfitted  for  the  climate.  A  third  point  was 
the  effect  of  strong  sunlight  and  heat.  A 
marble  seat  here  was  a  very  uncomfortable  place 
to  sit  on.  It  was  generally  damp  and  cold,  and 
therefore  unsuited  to  our  climate.  The  author 
next  dealt  in  considerable  detail  with  home 
gardens,  showing  examples  of  different  ways 
of  treating  some  of  the  many  factors  that  make 
“P  the  sum  of  an  architectural  composition — 
such  as  terraces,  steps,  etc.  As  regards  the  width 
of  terraces,  there  is  more  chance  of  failure  by 
Putting  a  narrow  terrace  than  a  broad  one. 
Generally  speaking,  the  width  is  largely  governed 
tiy  the  amount  of  surplus  earth  excavated  from 
■  he  foundations.  If  the  site  is  a  very  steep  one 
7  fe^aces  are  usually  narrow.  Balustrades 
admit ;  of  much  play  of  fancy.  The  turned 
Waster  is  very  commonly  used,  and  the 
author  favoured  the  widely-spaced  English 
. .;  Quaint  terminals  on  the  piers,  and  also 
pavilions  at  intervals  and  at  the  corners,  are 
moduced  to  vary  the  monotony  of  lengthy 
halnstrades.  Montacute  is  a  case  in  point •  the 
P  y  of  fancy  in  this  design  is  very  happy. 

or  architectural  details  referred  to  and 
umstra  ed  were  gate  piers,  fountains,  ponds, 
vifui1 1 S’ ,  Pave“1.ents-  Summing  up  his  own 
on  the  subject,  the  author  said  that  if  he 
sita  ,on  to,lay  out  an  extensive  garden 
hfil/tiTDg  an?  ie  sll0uld  av°id  geometrical 
liki>  to!  1  UIJhaPPy  compositions  with  shapes 
emhftfu  P°les,  kidneys,  etc.  Neither  should  he 
Heitac  °?  toPiary  worte  on  any  great  scale. 
charm!Lf  JeW’  Pnvetj  hornbeam,  etc.,  were 
fhere  tril^fJiUnnt8 a  garden’  and  here  and 
i  f  shrubLwere  useful  ;  but  he  could 
OU  ouma  1 ‘f  ?"s’  Elvaston,  or  Blickling.  As 
country  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 


he  would  take  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  offered  of  incorporating  it  into  his 
scheme.  Supposing  he  had  not  merely  the 
laying  out  of  the  site  of  a  garden,  but  also 
the  choice  of  its  position,  he  should  not  choose 
a  lofty  hill  with  a  panoramic  view.  From  the 
result  of  his  experience  he  was  certain  that  this 
was  a  mistake  :  foreground  and  middle  and 
distance  was  wanted — human  interest.  Avenues 
of  trees  bordering  a  long  stretch  of  water,  as  seen 
at  Fontainebleau  and  Hampton  Court,  pleased 
him  more  than  the  terraces  and  beds  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  One  could  not  dissever  oneself  from 
one’s  climate  ;  and  though  he  vastly  admired  the 
superb  cypress,  ilex,  and  arbutus  groves  of 
Italy,  he  was  as  fond  of  our  deciduous  trees,  even 
in  winter.  He  did  not  care  very  much  for  the 
appearance  of  evergreens  in  England,  except 
the  yew  and  holly  :  their  foliage  had  a  hard 
metallic  look  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  they, 
were  not  happy  in  their  surroundings.  To  his 
mind  the  detail,  invented  and  perfected  in  this 
country,  of  terrace  walks,  balustrades,  etc., 
was  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  country. 
Further,  he  would  avoid  marble,  as  looking  too 
white  and  staring.  A  very  fair  surface  can  he 
got  in  cement  (concrete),  provided  too  much 
sand  and  water  is  not  used,  and  that  it  is  not; 
rammed  down  to  well ;  otherwise,  the  sand  and 
cement  will  come  to  the  surface  and  show  the 
lines  of  the  plank  strutting.  Dwarf  walls  of 
brick  laid  dry  assume  an  appearance  of  age  very 
rapidly.  The  author’s  conclusion  was  that 
we  have  nothing  to  learn  now  from  foreign 
examples,  that  we  have  enough  in  this  country 
to  guide  us,  and  that  the  best  are  those  which 
are  not  slavish  copies  of  other  lands. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  he  felt 
that  the  paper  and  the  examples  showed  how 
much  there  was  to  be  learned  from  the  study 
of  gardens.  He  noticed  one  thing,  which  was 
that,  whenever  Penshurst,  or  any  of  the  places 
to  which  the  late  Geo.  Devey  lent  his  great 
abilities  were  shown,  his  name  was  seldom 
given  in  connexion  with  them,  and  he  was 
rather  sorry  that  when  the  view  of  Penshurst 
was  shown  Mr.  Devey’s  name  was  not  mentioned, 
because  he  was  a  wonderful  and  charming 
designer.  He  would  like  to  say  one  thing, 
which  was  that,  in  designing  a  garden,  they  must 
try  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  centre 
rather  than  from  the  circumference,  and  they 
found  that  the  centre  really  lay  in  their  client. 
They  had  first  to  consider  him  and  to  humanise 
the  circumstances  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
so  that  they  might  accord  with  his  requirements  ; 
and  that  the  house  and  the  landscape,  being 
considered  together,  they  could  say  one  had 
been  suitably  received  into  the  other.  He 
was  afraid  there  was  some  fear  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  garden  rather  from  the  point  of 
view  of  detail  than  from  the  design  in  mass  they 
lost  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  design.  He  was  perfectly  sure  that 
Mr.  Macartney  thought  so,  too,  and  that  in 
giving  so  many  details  instead  of  plans  and  the 
larger  conceptions  connected  with  gardens  he 
had  in  his  mind  the  helping  of  the  younger  men 
of  the  profession.  Still,  they  must  first  of  all 
consider  the  garden  in  its  larger  aspect,  and, 
having  decided  upon  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  finish  it  in  detail,  and  then  they  would 
arrive  at  a  scheme  which  was  good  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  They  must  never 
forget  that  the  first  thing  to  consider  was  the 
opportunities  which  the  site  afforded,  and  that 
brought  him  to  another  point,  especially  in 
connexion  with  Montacute,  where  they  were  told 
there  were  no  distant  views.  There  the  object 
of  the  designer  was  surely  to  create  a  world 
immediately  around  the  house,  but  in  other 
districts,  and  particularly  in  Windermere,  where 
he  resided,  they  saw  much  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature  on  the  one  side  and  the  house  on  the 
other,  and  what  they  had  to  consider  was  really 
the  linking  up  of  the  two.  Wordsworth  was 
not  only  a  great  nature  poet,  but  he  had  also 
much  to  do  with  the  design  of  many  of  the 
gardens  in  Lakeland,  and  he  had  noticed  that, 
whenever  Wordsworth  directed  or  advised  in 
the  design  of  a  garden  in  this  district,  what  he 
always  tried  to  do  was  to  weld  the  rugged  and 
pastoral  into  one  fine  picture.  In  the  ease  of 
Montacute  they  had  to  produce  a  world,  but  in 
the  other  case  there  was  a  world  already  exist¬ 
ing,  or  a  number  of  worlds,  each  one  linked 
together.  He  felt  that  it  was  by  taking  the 
house  as  a  fixed  point  on  one  side  and  the 
landscape  on  the  other,  also  as  something  fixed, 
and  by  ^Welding  together'  the  two  [into  a 


homogeneous  scheme,  that  they  would  realise 
their  best  effect.  He  had  seen  one  garden  designed 
by  Mr.  Macartney,  and  he  had  realised  far  better 
than  anyone  else  whose  works  he  had  seen 
how  much  there  was  to  do  in  linking  up  the 
two,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  having  seen  the 
satisfactory  result  that  made  him  refer  to  the 
matter  in  this  way. 

Colonel  Prendergast  seconded  the  motion,  and 
remarked  that  he  was  old  enough  to  recollect 
when  it  was  considered  that  when  the  last  slate 
was  put  upon  the  roof  the  architect’s  business 
was  ended.  Nowadays  they  were  asked  to 
design  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  and  the 
subject  discussed  that  night  was  one  which 
must  come  before  them  if  only  times  became 
better.  It  was  rather  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  what  they  did  in  the  way 
of  architecture  or  the  architectural  laying  out 
of  gardens.  With  regard  to  the  paper,  he 
must  confess  he  was  absolutely  at  issue  with 
the  author  on  the  question  of  the  geometrical 
laying  out  of  land.'  Nature  required  no  help 
from  them,  it  was  true,  and  would  give  all  the 
charm  and  delight  necessary,  but  geometrical 
laying  out  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
.  would  ask  them  to  go  no  further  than  Hampton 
Court  Palace  and  see  what  Dutch  William  did 
there.  William  laid  out  the  grounds  which 
were  now  the  glory  of  the  Metropolis.  They 
were  not  chucked  here  and  put  there  as  people 
did  now  who  thought  they  could  draw  up 
anything  without  any  rules  or  principles  what¬ 
ever.  There  was  not  an  avenue  at  Hampton 
Court  which  was  not  carefully  laid  down  on 
architectural  principles.  William  did  not  act 
for  his  own  period,  and  nature  had  filled  up  the 
gaps,  and  now  they  had  one  of  the  most  enticing 
things  of  its  kind  on  a  very  inferior  site.  He 
was  sorry  to  differ  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
done  such  service  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
them,  but  he  could  not  give  way  to  that  insular 
interpretation  which  had  been  put  on  these 
great  subjects.  He  was  aware  that  in  that 
room  they  had  had  from  the  greatest  of  their 
architects  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  great  build¬ 
ings,  and  it  was  nothing  new  to  him  to  find 
people  who  said  that  Versailles  was  not  to  be 
looked  at.  They  had  their  own  specialities  in 
that  little  land,  and  they  should  make  the  best 
of  them,  but  do  not  let  them  go  about  the  world 
contending  that  nobody  knew  anything  but 
themselves.  He  would  like  to  know  one  thing. 
On  the  border  of  the  Thames  there  was  a  place 
called  Beaumont  College,  which  was  the  house 
of  the  conqueror  of  India,  Warren  Hastings. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  the  garden  of 
that  house,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
.  was  the  original  garden  of  the  period  of  Hastings 
or  whether  the  allusion  was  to  some  new 
addition  which  had  been  made  to  that  inter¬ 
esting  house. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  said  that  one  thing 
occurred  to  him  in  regard  to  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  connexion  with  the  garden,  and  it 
was  that  they  seemed  to  forget  that  a  garden 
was  a  place  for  growing  things.  He  felt 
that  their  work  as  architects  ought  to  be  confined 
simply  to  the  provision  of  the  frame  in  which 
things  might  grow.  If  they  adopted  that  as 
the  basis  of  their  work  they  should  abstain  from 
much  of  the  formal  cutting  of  hedges  and 
distortion  ot  nature  into  geometrical  form, 
which  he  thought  was  one  of  the  points  that 
Mr.  Macartney  objected  to.  As  architects  he 
fancied  their  work  would  be  done  when 
they  had  laid  down  the  general  lines  of 
the  mass,  and  then  they  should  turn  to  their 
friend  Mr.  Mawson  and  ask  him  what  plants 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted  in  order  to 
produce  a  succession  of  colour  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months  of  the  year,  so  that  the  garden 
might  be  nofc_.a  joy.  for  a  short  time,  but  for 
always.  The  architect  had  first  to  provide  the 
frame  and  such  adjuncts  as  might  be  necessary 
to  complete  that  frame.  In  an  English  garden, 
which  was  very  different  from  an  Italian  garden, 
they  must  have  opportunities  for  shade  and 
for  shelter,  and  that  gave  an  excuse  to  archi¬ 
tects  to  put  in  summer-houses  and  arbours  as 
part  of  the  scheme  in  framing  a  garden.  He 
agreed  with  the  remarks  of  the  author  as  to  the 
introduction  of  sculpture  in  English  gardens. 
Sculpture,  to  be  of  any  effect  iri  the  form  of 
single  figures,  must  be  more  or  less  nude  figures, 
and  nude  figures  in  white  marble  in  an  English 
garden  against  a  background  of  dark  green 
produced  one  of  the  most  distressing  effect?  one 
could  possibly  imagine.  Therefore  in  laying 
out  a  garden  he  felt  that,  sculpture  was  ope  of  the 
things  they  should  avoid  unless  they  could 
induce  their  client  to  spend  sufficient  money 
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to  build  a  loggia  or  museum  in  which  to  place 
the  sculpture. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  respect  to 
gardens  generally  they  afforded  the  architect 
opportunity  for  linking  his  work  with  nature. 
The  rigid  geometrical  lines  of  architecture 
would  come  rather  suddenly  on  nature  left 
to  itself,  and  the  garden  was  the  opportunity 
of  pushing  out  the  tendrils,  as  it  were,  and 
linking  the  building  to  the  soil — the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  softening  the  harsh  lines  and  bringing 
them  into  unity  with  the  more  rounded  and 
undulating  forms  of  nature.  Mr.  Macartney 
had  drawn  their  attention  to  one  thing  which  he 
thought  was  important,  and  it  was  that  archi¬ 
tectural  details  in  connexion  with  gardens 
shoidd  not  be  too  refined,  because  they  were  not 
in  scale  with  nature.  There  was  great  truth  in 
that,  and  probably  it  had  something  to  do  also 
with  the  size  of  gardens,  because  it  was  all  a 
question  of  proportion,  and  he  felt  that  gardens 
should  not  be  unduly  extended  or  they  would 
be  out  of  proportion  with  the  house.  They 
simply  wanted  to  link  the  house  with  nature, 
and  the  garden  should  not  be  extended  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  house.  Another  thing 
which  occurred  to  him  was  the  beauty  and 
advantage  of  screening  certain  parts  of  nature. 
The  quiet,  retired  beauty  of  an  enclosed  garden 
was  known  to  most  of  them — the  being  able 
to  have  peeps  from  one  screened  part  to  another, 
and  of  being  able  to  frame  in  certain  beauties  of 
nature.  It  was  one  of  the  difficulties  architects 
had  in  dealing  with  their  clients.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  client  that 
screening  off  of  some  portion  of  his  garden  was 
an  advantage,  for  the  client  liked  to  see  it  all 
at  once.  Whereas  the  great  charm  was  to  see 
a  portion  at  a  time.  He  thought  Mr.  Macartney 
had  been  misunderstood  in  some  respects  with 
regard  to  his  views  on  formal  gardens,  and  he 
believed  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  formal 
garden  up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Macartney  said  with  regard  to  Penshurst, 
he  knew  it  very  well,  and  he  fancied  that  Lord 
de  L’Isle  had  more  to  do  with  the  design  of  the 
gardens  than  Mr.  Devey.  He  believed  that 
Lord  de  L’Isle  wrote  to  Mr.  Blomfield  about  the' 
wardens  being  ascribed  to  Mr.  Devey,  and  said 
that  he  was  the  author.  As  to  Beaumont  College, 
there  were  photographs  of  that  in  the  room, 
and  they  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Bentley.  Colonel 
Prendergast  had  mistaken  him  about  the  laying 
out  of  a  garden.  He  was  quite  in  sympathy 
as  to  its  being  geometrical,  but  he  did  not  like  a 
carpet  garden,  and  that  was  the  point  at  issue. 
No  doubt  they  were  used  largely  in  Italy  because 
they  had  no  flowers,  but  in  England  they  had 
flowers.  He  knew  that  William  Morris  had  some¬ 
thing  very  pertinent  to  say  about  the  laying  out  of 
a  garden,  and  he  was  a  man  able  to  speak  about 
the  correct  management  of  colour.  Mr.  Farrow 
alluded  to  the  garden  as  being  a  place  for  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  that  was  excellent,  but  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  incorporate  the  surrounding  country 
as  far  as  possible,  and  have  vistas.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  by  leading  the  eye 
from  the  immediate  garden  to  the  surrounding 
country.  It  need  not  be  very  extensive, 
but  anything  which  gave  them  food  for  thought, 
and  made  it  poetic,  was  always  interesting. 
Mystery  was  always  interesting,  and  this  was 
achieved  by  the  screening  off  of  portions  of 
the  garden.  , 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  annual 
general  meeting  would  be  held  on  May  1,  when 
the  annual  report  would  be  submitted  for 
adoption,  and  other  business  would  be  proceeded 
with.  The  Council,  at  that  meeting,  would 
submit  for  adoption  the  Institute  paper  on 
the  conduct  of  competition*,  as  revised  by  the 
Competitions  Committee. 

- - 


Children’s  Convalescent  Home,  St.  Anne’s- 
j-THE-SEA.-The  Children’s  Convalescent 
ome  at  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea,  which  has  been 
lilt  bv  Sir  John  Thursby,  was  opened  on  the 
th  inst.  The  home  is  fitted  up  for  ten  boys 
id  ten  girls  and  it  has  dormitories  and  a 
fyroomr  TlJere  is  a  frontage  of  165  yds.  to 
,e  high  road.  Mr.  Thomas  Muirhead,  of 
anchester.  is  the  architect  for  the  work. 

Lee  Church  H-ali,.  WMWIOK.-O11  the 
h  inst.  the  new  Free  Church  at  Wmwiofc  was 
>ened.  The  building  will  ^accommodate  200 
(Ople.  It  is  built,  of  red  brick  with  slated 
of.  and  its  dimensions  are  50  ft.  by  25  It. 
11  the  woodwork  is  pitch-pine,  with  pitch- 
he  dado:  the  floor  is  composed  of  wood 
ocks  There  is  an  entrance  porch,  vestry, 
id  offices.  Mr.  CL  H  Catley,  of  Bristoi  was 
o  architect,  the  builder  being  Mr.  H.  Fair- 
cvmrh.  of  Warrington. 
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BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME.  , 

The  third  open  meeting  of  the  British  School 
at  Rome  for  the  present  season  was  held  in  the 
library  of  the  School,  on  Monday,  April  3, 
Professor  Pelham,  the  President  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  School,  being  in  the  chair. 
His  Excellency  the  British  Ambassador  (Sir 
Edwin  Egerton)  was  present,  and  the  meeting 
was  also  attended  by  archaeologists  of  our  own 
and  other  nations,  and  by  British  residents  and 
visitors  to  Rome. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  junior,  the  Acting 
Director,  read  a  paper  on  Monte  Circeo,  the 
promontory  which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur 
from  the  coast  of  Latium,  which  is  otherwise  flat 
and  monotonous.  It  looks,  indeed,  from  a 
distance  like  an  island,  and  must  have  been 
an  island  once,  but  at  a  remote  period,  when 
the  general  sea  level  was  considerably  higher 
than  it  is  now.  Tradition,  even  in  ancient 
times,  made  it  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
enchantress  Circe,  whose  name  it  still  bears ; 
and  Circe  was  certainly  worshipped  there— 
probably  upon  the  highest  peak,  which  rises  to 
1,775  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  one  side  almost 
sheer,  and  has  upon  it  ruins  which  may  well 
be  those  of  the  substructures  of  her  temple. 
At  the  time  when  this  was  the  frontier  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome  a  colony  was  settled  here 
(as  one  version  has  it,  under  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  while  the  more  accredited  date  is 
about  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  century,  B.c.) 
as  an  outpost  against  the  Volscians.  The 
ruins  either  of  this  colony,  or  of  a  still  earlier 
town,  lie  under  the  modern  village  of  S.  Felice 
Circeo  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  promon¬ 
tory,  the  enceinte  of  which  is  built  upon  rough 
wails  of  so-called  Cyclopean  masonry ;  and 
these  are,  it  seems,  connected  by  walls  ascending 
the  mountain  side  with  a  citadel  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  which  is  built  in  a  rather  more 
careful  style — very  fine  Cyclopean  work  on  the 
outside,  the  blocks  lending  towards  rectangu¬ 
larly,  and  being  finely  jointed  with  dressed 
faces,  though  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  the 
blocks  are  left  comparatively  rough,  and  are  not 
well  jointed.  Such  masonry  is  generally  used 
for  terrace  walls,  but  here  we  have  a  rare 
instance  of  such  a  wall  standing  free,  and,  in 
order  to  give  it  stability,  it  increases  in  width 
considerably  towards  the  base.  The  site  of 
the  Roman  town  at  the  end  of  the  Republican 
period,  however — whether  it  originally  stood 
on  the  height  or  no — was  to  the  north  of 
the  west  end  of  the  promontory,  by  the  shore 
of  a  salt-water  lake,  used  now,  as  probably 
in  Roman  times,  as  a  fishery.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  immense  water  reservoirs  and  other 
buildings  half-hidden  by  the  undergrowth. 
Several  villas,  large  and  small,  are  dotted 
over  the  promontory  itself,  and  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  situation  evidently  attracted 
the  Romans  of  the  Empire — Domitian  had,  we 
are  told,  a  villa  there. 

Mr.  W.  St.  Clair  Baddelev  followed  with  a 
paper  upon  the  ruins  of  what  may  well  be  a 
hitherto  unknown  temple  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from  Tivoli.  In 
the  south-east  of  the  villa  proper,  upon  a 
hill  called  the  Colie  di  S.  Stefano,  are  the 
remains  of  a  group  of  buildings  which  have  up 
till  now  been  generally  considered  to  belong 
to  it,  but  which  the  evidence  of  the  fragments  of 
an  important  inscription  recently  discovered 
there  proves  to  have  been  a  separate  and 
very  large  villa,  belonging  to  the  Vibii  or  the 
Plancii  Vari,  though  contemporary  with  the 
Imperial  villa  hard  by.  Its  importance  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  immediately  below  it.  the 
ravine  is  crossed  by  an  enormous  viaduct, 
constructed,  it  seems,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
this  villa.  Within  its  precincts  is  a  small 
isolated  building,  rectangular  in  plan,  with  a 
rectangular  niche  opposite  the  entrance,  which 
is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  :  and  close  to 
this  edifice  a  small  marble  tablet  was  recently 
discovered  and  acquired  by  Mr.  Baddeley, 
which  bears  the  words  LVOV  SANCTV — 
sacred  grove.  The  use  of  “  sanctiis  ”  for 
“  sacer,”  as  applied  to  a  grove,  is  uncommon, 
to  say  the  least,  and  both  the  form  and  the 
phras'eolqgy  of  the  inscription  are  of  interest. 

Plans  and  drawings  were  exhibited  of  several 
portions  of  this  important  group  of  buildings, 
which  will  certainly  repay  further  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study. 


Public  Library,  Yarmouth.— The  new  free 
library  at  Yarmouth,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  Tho 
building  has  been  erected  from  designs  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill.  surveyor,  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Wright,  builders. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’ 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  No. 
1 8,  Tuf ton -street,  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  Mr.  A.  N. 
Wilson  read  a  paper  upon  “  Village  Churches/’ 

He  commenced  by  remarking  that  in  these 
days  of  depopulation  of  rural  districts  an  archi¬ 
tect  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  designing 
a  village  church  in  its  entirety,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  get  the 
people  back  to  the  land  would  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  creating  a  demand  for  mom 
churches.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  village  church  from  its  earliest 
inception  to  the  present  day  and  showed  how 
intimately  it  was  bound  up  with  the  village  life 
in  the  past,  and  he  emphasised  the  point  that, 
by  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  such  history, 
much  good  would  accrue  both  in  the  work  of 
the  architect  and  his  pleasure  in  carrying  it  out. 
For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  pleaded  for 
such  study  from  the  archaeological  point  of 
view.  A  suggestion,  which  in  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  met  with  general  acceptance,  was  that 
a  record  of  the  history  of  each  church,  both  in 
writing  and  drawing,  should  be  made  and  care¬ 
fully  preserved  among  the  records  in  each 
diocesan  registry,  and  this  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  bishops  of  the  various  sees.  There 
were  men  who  could  read  you  the  intimate 
history  of  a  church  after  an  inspection  of  the 
building  as  easily  as  if  written  on  a  printed  page, 
and  a  compilation  such  as  that  suggested  would 
make  for  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
not  so  much  of  church  history  in  general,  but 
in  an  individual  sense.  Another  suggestion, 
although  purely  speculative  on  his  part,  was  the 
provision  of  the  north  door  found  in  so  many 
churches.  This,  he  thought,  might  have  been 
provided  in  view  of  the  use,  in  former  times, 
of  the  churches  for  purposes  other  than 
religious,  and  the  consequent  desire  upon 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  keep  the  secular 
meetings  and  spirit  distinct  from  the  religious, 
this  door  being  too  small  for  rubrical  purpwra 
and  often  built  up  entirely  at  a  later  date.  1  he 
subject  of  seating  was  of  more  than  arcbaolo- 
gical  interest,  for  its  date  of  introduction  and 
partial  use  were  instructive  from  the  secular  ana 
religious  point  of  view.  Mr.  Wilson  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  vexed  question 
of  restorations,  and  pointed  out  thu,  whereat 
an  architect  designing  a  new  chimb  could  start 
unhampered,  the  restorer  had  to  deal  *""“V 
with  a  storehouse  of  histories  rehes,  am  ■ 
fear  of  diminishing  by  the  slightest  deg 
glamour  was  apt  to  turn  him  into  »  ““ 
antiquary.  This  was  a  mistake, ,«d 
tent  should,  ill  his  opinion,  try  to  he 
modern  ”  and  not  a  slave  to  tiad*™' 
generations  should  read  the  history 
as  well  os  those  which  preceded  it.  Sn«h£“ 
tions  as  the  provision  of  organs  and 
heating,  lighting,  and  .eating  WJ ' 
which  now  much  occupied  ns.  but  which  dri  n« 
much  trouble,  if  at  all,  our  forefathers  W 
plored  the  incongruity  in  the  SSSrattd 
old  village  churches  of 
and  coloured  reredoe  so  common  i  -  - 

and  thought  some  simple  hangup  { 

to  be  desired.  He  also  {"d 

religious  atmosphere  m  modaw ‘  v’h(iDg 

attributed  it  in  great  measn»  to 
of  churches.  In  e°”clus'01V  jLj  how  a 
sketches  on  the  blackboard,  I »  °  ,]» 

knowledge  of  the  history  of  ^  the 
careful  examination  of  it  m  deUd H  > 
solving  of  what,  without  it,  w» 
remained  a  perpetual  enigma.  ussion, 

Mr.  L.  Ambler,  who  opened  ^  ^ 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thank*  to ^ 
for  his  fascinating  paper,  tin  ^  much 

torical  research  and  put  t°ge  ff!th  Mr- 
literary  skill.  He  quite  ?  interfSt  and 
Wilson  in  regard  to  the  mere  **  church 
good  accruing  frem  a  earn  ■  (.  He 

history  from  the  antiqnari  fhorrb« 

thought  that  the  budding  ^  ^occurrence 
was  perhaps  of  not  quite  ^  ™  thi>. 

as  .Mr.  Wilson  suggested,  and,  o  nl|Mes 
ho  would  mention  the  ."“JJ-toi  ft*  ***!«• 

which  had  sprung  up  diirag  tw 

and  there  were  other  industries  H<* 

in  addition  growing  up  in  '  I,  remark* 
was  not  quite  clear  as  to-^  ^- f^kh 
in  reference  to  the  dearth^®1  to 

modern  ”  in  present-day  <k-  and 

him  that  with  present-day  „frinky 

planning  one  cooM  ,0i>mul*fe ' £ 

”  mpn  though  one  tricui _tU4frt„gly 

jeh 


modern,  even  thougnu.*  ..  bu,le*tr 
spirit  and  tradition  of  the  I  ^ .  , 
deprecated  the  attempts  008 
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lad  recently  been  seen.  The  glamour  of  old 
«ork  could  only  be  obtained  by  age,  he  thought, 
and  no  amount  of  skill  in  design  could  effect 
this ;  he  agreed  with  the  reader  of  the  paper 
«  to  the  governing  of  planning  by  modern  re- 
ouirements,  but  he  thought  that  suitability  of 
a  building  with  regard  to  its  surroundings  was 
too  often  lost  sight  of.  As  to  the  amount  of 
liaht  admitted  to  a  church,  he  pointed  out  that 
architects  usually  designed  the  windows  with  a 
view  to  their  being  filled  with  stained  glass, 
which  would  diminish  the  light  considerably. 
Regarding  seating  and  other  wood  fittings,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  architects  of 
the  last  Gothic  revival  period  made  a  mistake  in 
attempting  to  design  Xlllth  century  wood¬ 
work,  of  which  there  were  few,  if  any,  old 
examples.  He  thought  that  the  use  of  arcading 
went  a  good  way  towards  imparting  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  mystery,  and  it  took  off  from  the 
bamlike  appearance  of  a  building. 

Mr.  p.  J.  Turner,  who  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks,  in  a  short  speech  said  that  the 
present  prevalence  of  agricultural  depression 
was  to  be  regretted  the  most  as  it  militated 
against  the  most  necessary  upkeep  of  the 
churches  in  country  districts.  As  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  suggestion  of  compiling  the  history  of 
the  various  churches,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he 
knew  of  one  body — the  Suffolk  Arch  ecological 
Society— which  had  taken  up  the  subject 
whole-heartedly.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson 
as  regarded  the  amount  of  light  in  modern 
churches,  and  thought  that  the  cathedral  at 
Westminster  was  an  example  where  it  had  been 
treated  successfully.  He  thought  that  the  use 
of  an  east  window  filled  with  clear  glass  was  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth  said  he  believed  in 
the  help  derived  from  the  spirit  of  tradition, 
and  as  church  history  was  a  most  powerful 
factor  in  upholding  this,  he  strongly  advocated 
a  study  of  it,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Wilson  had  no 
need  to  apologise  for  taking  up  the  question  of 
archeology  in  his  paper.  Personally,  he  believed 
in  getting  plenty  of  light  into  a  church.  A  point 
which  he  believed  most  influenced  planning 
today,  and  which  did  not  trouble  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  was  one  of  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Mears  differed  from  one  of  the  speakers 
inasmuch  as  he  knew  of  one  church  where  the 
internal  walls  were  treated  with  plain  whitewash, 
and  yet  the  interior  was  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Belcher  anticipated  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  paper,  but,  after  hearing  Mr.  Wilson,  he 
was  glad  he  had  been  disappointed.  The  paper 
1  had  produced  as  an  effect  upon  him  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  restorations  were  at  all  costs  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  building  of  an  entirely  new 
church  advocated.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Wilson  as  regarded  the  reredos  question, 
as  he  knew  of  some  successful  examples. 

Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins  (Chairman)  advocated 
a  careful  study  of  church  history,  for,  whilst 
bearing  directly  upon  the  practical  side,  it 
took  us  away  from  office  routine.  As  having 
reference  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  “  frankly  modern  ” 
remark,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
church  at  Chiswick  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s 
at  Wimbledon  were  two  excellent  examples 
of  buildings  adapted  to  modern  needs. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  as  Special  Visitor,  then 
summed  up  the  discussion.  In  dealing  with 
the  historical  side,  he  said  he  had  been  much 
charmed  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  way  of  putting  th:s 
before  them  and  grateful  to  him  for  the  practical 
manner  in  applying  it.  Personally,  his  life 
had  been  too  busy  to  allow  him  to  study 
archaeology  deeply,  but  he  had  always  found 
great  pleasure  in  dipping  into  it,  and  a  book 
he  could  cordially  recommend  was  Dr.  Cox’s 
How  to  Write  the  History  of  One’s  Village 
church.”  Referring  to  the  modern  side,  he 
thought  that  the  question  of  cost  hampered  us 
and  had  much  to  do  with  planning, 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  bishops  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  also  influenced 
the  matter.  Simplicity  was  certainly  a  prin- 
oiple  to  be  aimed  at,  and  he  called  to  mind  a 
small  church  near  Blackheath  which  the  Archi- 
ectural  Association  visited  lately,  which  he 
thought  a  successful  example.  He  agreed  with 
mr.  Ambler  that  the  question  of  aisles  and  gang- 
ways  was  an  important  ore,  as  giving  character 
-,f  huildmg,  but  the  piers  should  not  interfere 
with  the  view  of  the  preacher.  He  believed 
wat  the  question  of  heating  and  ventilation 
would  more  and  more  influence  church  roofing 
man6  futlire’  .an(*  Hu'te  r‘ghHy,  as  these  were 
wmJer?  feting  the  health  apart  from  the 
•  mtort  of  the  occupants.  He  thought  the 
of  a  gallery  in  the  west  end  desirable 
nng  good  acoustic  .properties,  and  its 


staircase  turret  gave  the  architect  a  chance  of 
making  a  feature  of  this  part  of  the  building. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Weymouth  as  to  the 
desirability  of  using  local  materials,  as  it  made 
for  fitness  to  surroundings,  and  he  believed 
that  many  valuable  hints  were  obtained  from 
a  careful  study  of  local  work.  He  was  also  in 
agreement  with  him  as  regarded  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  light  for  reading.  In  concluding,  he 
advocated  not  a  slavish  copying  of  old  work, 
but  a  study  sufficiently  careful  to  be  of  use  in 
having  to  do  with  ancient  or  with  new  work 
under  modern  "conditions. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Wilson  in  reply  said  that  the  point  in 
his  paper  most  requiring  explanation  was  that 
having  reference  to  his  expression  “  frankly 
modern.”  What  he  really  wanted  to  convey 
was  that  the  aping  of  old  work  was  too  frequent, 
and  he  would  like  to  see  the  same  treatment 
applied  to  church  design  as  had  been  done  in 
our  domestic  work  of  to-day,  which  he  ventured 
to  think  was  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Wilson  answered  one  or  two  other  queries, 
and  the  meeting  then  terminated. 

- — - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

VII. — Central  Library,  Hammersmith. 

The  concluding  or  seventh  spring  visit  of 
the  Architectural  Association  was  made  to  the 
Central  Public  Library,  at  Hammersmith,  on 
Saturday,  the  15th  inst.  The  building  is-  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  in  a  limited 
competition,  assessed  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  the 
design  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  was  selected  for 
erection. 

Although  the  interior  was  found  to  be  in  an 
unfinished  state,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the 
principal  merit  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  excellent 
simplicity  of  plan.  A  central  entrance  leads 
directly  into  a  large  lending  library,  having  a 
news  room  to  the  left  and  magazine  and  boys’ 
rooms  to  the  right.  A  simple  staircase  and 
landing,  with  a  plaster  vaulted  ceiling,  all 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  gives  access  to  the 
reference  library  and  committee  room  on  the 
upper  story.  The  remainder  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  consists  of  caretaker’s  residence, 
stores,  and  minor  accessory  departments. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  was  to  produce 
a  building  of  the  required  areas  for  10,000/., 
the  amount  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift,  and  with 
but  slight  excess,  due  to  subsequent  modifica¬ 
tion,  the  architect  has  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
Some  further  change  will,  we  think,  be  found 
necessary  in  the  one  very  narrow  entrance, 
which  is  to  be  choked  by  a  patent  revolving 
door.  These  fittings  are  useful  enough  in  a 
hotel,  but  hardly  suited  to  the  demands  of 
the  busy  entrance  to  a  public  library  in  a 
borough  such  as  Hammersmith. 

The  lending  library  of  30,000  volumes,  with 
its  public  space,  is  one  large  room,  wherein  the 
borrowers’  counter  measures  55  ft.  long.  The 
first  floor  landing  and  stack-room,  which  over¬ 
hang  this  apartment,  are  carried  by  two  lattice 
steel  girders,  55  ft.  in  length,  10  ft.  deep,  and 
cased  in  breeze  concrete  9  in.  thick ;  columns 
are  thus  avoided  in  the.  lending  library,  which 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  original  plans. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  of  the 
design  rises  fully  to  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  breadth  of  the  plan  in  the  treatment  of 
the  main  front.  There  is  massive  dignity  in 
the  wall  surfaces  in  which  the  brick  and  stone 
materials  are  wisely  kept  distinct,  but  the 
pediments  which  emphasise  the  break  at  each 
end  of  this  fagade  appear  to  be  introduced 
with  but  little  relation  to  the  detail  of  other- 
parts  of  the  composition,  and  the  effect  of  these 
imported  features  weakens  the  general  idea 
which  is  otherwise  honest  and  vigorous. 

Some  interesting  carving  and  modelling 
by  Mr.  Schenck  is  to  be  seen  both  in  and  out 
of  the  building.  The  two  external  stone 
figures,  representing  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
excellent  of  their  kind,  are,  however,  too  large 
in  scale  and  too  realistic  in  treatment  for  thp 
shallow  niches  which  they  affect  to  occupy. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  design  of  the  library 
will  do  much' to  exercise  a  good  influence  upon  - 
the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the1’ residents  in 
Hammersmith. 


The  Building  Trades  Exhibition.— We.  may 
remind  our  readers  that  the  Building  Trades 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  will  be  opened  by  Lord  Windsor'  on 
Thursday  next,  the  27th  inst. 


THE  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  ' 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Wednesday,  last  week,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C., 
Mr.  Walter  Lawrance,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  and  the  Council’s  list  of 
nominations  for  officers  for  next  session  having 
been  read,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  scrutineers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  ensuing  election — i.e.,  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Ovitts,  C.  A.  Kennett,  and  C.  D.  Nixon. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Cross,  F.S.I.,  then  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  “  The  Practice  of  Our  Profession  and 
Suggested  Reforms.” 

The  author  divided  his  paper  into  two  parts. 
Part  I.  was  entitled — 

A  Plea  for  a  Uniform,  System  of  Measurement 
in  England. 

His  object,  he  said,  was  to  indicate  some  of 
the  more  cogent  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
a  uniform  system  of  the  measurement  and  valua¬ 
tion  of  artificer’s  work,  as  the  science  of  quantity 
surveying  was  formerly  called,  and  to  elicit  the 
views  of  members  thereon  so  that  they  might 
be  in  a  position  to  frame  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  consideration  by  the  Council  of 
the  Association,  should  this  course  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable.  The  main  differences  which 
exist  between  the  Northern  system  and  the 
London  one  appeared  to  be  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  those  who  practice  the  former  to  measure 
many  items  of  labour  which  most  certainly 
should  be  embodied  in  a  bill  of  quantities,  to 
their  custom  of  merely  making  an  item,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  “an allowance,”  for  some  important 
labours  which  should  either  be  numbered  or 
measured.  He  had  seen  the  following  item 
in  a  bill  of  quantities  for  a  building  costing 
upwards  of  150,000/.  :  “  Allow  for  building  in 
or  cutting  brickwork  around  the  ends  of  all  iron 
and  steel  joists,  built,  box  and  lattice  girders, 
ends  of  roof  trusses,  etc.,”  and  to  their  separa¬ 
tion  of,  in  many  cases,  the  labour  from  the 
materials,  although  on  this  last  point  they  were 
not  consistent. 

The  length  of  a  bill  of  quantities  supplied 
by  an  architect  or  surveyor  practising  in  the 
North  country  was  frequently  the  subject  of 
comment,  and  one  would  naturally,  inquire 
why,  when  the  work  was  not  measured  so 
much  in  detail  as  in  one  supplied  by  a  London 
surveyor,  should  such  an  imposing  document 
be  produced  ?  Probably  an  explanation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  bill  of  quantities  served  also  as  a  specifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  separating 
the  work  very  considerably  in  order  to  inform 
the  builder  where  the  materials  and  labour,  of 
which  the  quantities  were  given,  were  to  be 
used,  rendered  the  repetition  of  many  items 
imperative. 

In  an  examination  of  a  bill  of  quantities 
prepared  by  a  North  country  surveyor,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  a  similar  document  issued 
from  a  London  office,  one  was  (besides  the 
omission  to  measure  many  items  of  labour) 
chiefly  struck  by  the  following  methods  of 
measurement  which  appeared  therein : 

The  measurement  of  the  labour  to  hollows  in 
brickwork  and  plastering. 

The  deduction  of  the  brickwork  in  the  flues 
and  the  measurement  of  them  by  the  foot  run 
for  “  labour  forming,”  the  number  of  flues 
cored  and  parged  being  also  given. 

The  Northern  system  of  measurement  of  the 
carpentry  and  joinery  differed  in  many  in¬ 
stances  materially  from  the  London  system,  the 
separation  of  the  labour  from  the  materials 
in  the  measurement  of  the  floors  and  roofs, 
measuring  the  former  by  the  yard  super.,  as 
“Labour. and  Nails”  or  “Labour  Framing,” 
and  the  latter  by  the  foot  cube,  was  unknown 
in  the  London  practice.  The  labour  framing 
for  the  roof  trusses  was  numbered,  the  extra 
labour  trimming  for  an  opening  was  numbered, 
and  in  the  cube  timber  in  the  roofs  was  included 
rafters,  purlins,  hips,  ridges,  roof  trusses,  and 
curved  ribs,  and  the  labour  framing  to  hips 
apd  valleys,  measured  by  the  foot  run.  Very 
little  labour  was  expended  in  the  measurement 
of  a  staircase,  the  number  of  steps,  their  length, 
width  of  tread  and  rise  being  given  and  the  wall 
and  outer  strings  included  in  the  description. 
The  measurement  of  the  founder  and  smith  s 
work  hardly  varied  from  tfie  London  method, 
and  although  a  London  surveyor  ,  would  con¬ 
demn  the.  neglect  tp  measure  the  labours  on  the 
lead,  such  as  welts,  bedding  flashing,  and  copper 
nailino-,  and  the  inclusion  of',  all  bends  and 
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joints  (including  branch  joints)  in  the  length 
of  the  lead  pipes  of  any  diameter  up  to  2  in.,  this 
also  applied  to  the  plumber.  A  London 
quantity  surveyor  would  also  comment  on  the 
absence  from  the  painter’s  bill  of  any  reference 
to  “  frames  ”  and  “  squares,”  both  sides  of  the 
windows  were  measured  all  over  and  billed  by 
the  yard  super,  for  the  painting. 

A  comparison  of  the  bills  of  quantities 
issued  by  several  of  the  leading  London  quantity 
surveyors  revealed  many  important  variations 
in  their  customs,  and  leads  one  to  consider 
whether  previous  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
extension  of  the  London  method  it  was  not 
desirable  to  make  that  system  uniform.  To 
name  a  few  only  of  the  items  appearing  in  a  bill 
of  quantities  upon  the  mode  of  measurement 
of  which  the  views  held  by  some  surveyors 
differ  materially  from  those  held  by  others, 
there  was  in  the  first  place  the  question  of  the 
measurement  of  stonework.  As  they  were  all 
aware,  some  quantity  surveyors  still  adhere  to 
the  practice  of  measuring  the  labours  upon 
Portland,  Doulting,  Bath  stone,  etc.,  whilst 
others  merely  did  so  on  the  Portland  stone, 
and  measure  other  stone  including  all  labours. 
Again,  the  system  of  measuring  all  stonework 
irrespective  of  its  description  as  “  stone  and 
labour,”  was  favoured  by  many  surveyors, 
some  of  whom  bill  their  stone  in  one  item,  and 
some  separate  the  items  as  “  cube  stone  ”  in 
“  plain  quoins,”  moulded  “  cornices,”  etc. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a.  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  old-fashioned  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  best  system  of  measuring  all  the  labours, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  means 
the  fairest  price  was  obtained  by  the  builder 
and  paid  by  the  employer  ;  it  was  more  easily 
billed  and  the  confusion  caused  to  some  es¬ 
timators  by  a  surveyor’s  endeavour  to  separate 
his  items  of  cube  stone  and  labours  so  as  to 
make  the  work  on  every  feature  sufficiently  clear 
was  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  sufficient  time  was  seldom 
allowed  the  quantity  surveyor  to  take  off  the 
quantities,  and  that  the  adoption  of  any  system 
which  tends  to  minimise  his  labours  was  to  be 
recommended;  there  was,  in  addition,  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  an  argument  he  had  frequently 
heard  expressed — i.e.,  “  Why  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to  measure  a  stone  front  in  the  orthodox 
manner  when  my  neighbour  merely  measures 
'  the  work  by  the  foot  cube,  and  is  in  consequence 
enabled  to  get  through  considerably  more 
work  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  I,  with  a 
result  equally  satisfactory  both  to  the  architect 
(who  is,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  indifferent  on  this 
point)  and  to  the  contractor  ?” 

The  practice  of  billing  the  rough  brickwork 
as  so  many  rods  reduced  brickwork,  including 
all  rough  cuttings  and  rough  arches,  was  becom¬ 
ing  only  too  common,  and  here  the  difficulty 
of  a  contractor  arriving  at  a  fair  charge  for  the 
cuttings  was  apparent.  Rough  cutting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  most  authorities,  was  priced  by  the 
superficial  foot,  and  birdsmouths  and  squints 
by  the  foot  run,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  on  these  points  the  contractor 
had  to  guess  at  the  amounts  and  include  in  his 
estimate  a  sum  which  would,  in  his  opinion, 
cover  the  cost. 

Mr.  Cross  then  gave  an  example  upon  which 
the  method  adopted  by  those  present  that 
evening  would,  he  said,  certainly  vary— i.e.,  m 
regard  to  the  measurement  of  glazed  brick 
facings.  “What  is  regarded  as  the  custom  ? 
Do  the  majority  of  quantity  surveyors  simply 
take  the  sight  measurement  of  the  area  covered 
by  the  work  and  allow  nothing  for  bonding  in 
at  the  internal  angle,  or  is  it  the  general  custom  to 
measure  an  additional  4£  in.  by  the  height  of 
each  internal  angle  and  include  this  m  the 
super.  ’  My  own  practice  is  to  measure  the 
height  of  each  angle  by  the  foot  run,  and  to  bill 
it  as  1  extra  on  best  quality  white  glazed  facing 
to  internal  angle  for  bonding.’  The  foregoing 
instances  of  the  varied  systems  practised  by 
London  quantity  surveyors  could,  of  course, 
be  very  considerably  increased.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever  I  think,  given  you  enough  examples  to 
convince  you  all  that  the  London  practice, 
although  infinitely  superior  to  any  other,  is 
neither  perfect  nor  uniform. 

It.  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  convince  a 
professional  body,  more  especially  those 
members  who  are,  by  reason  of  their  seniority, 
recognised  as  its  leaders,  that  any  reforms 
are  essential.  I  do  not  suggest  that  anyone 
of  our  leaders  would  maintain  that  the  system 
which  he  adopts  is  the  only  correct  method 
and  is  not  capable  of  improvement  (he  would, 
indeed,  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture 
such  a  rash  argument),  but  I  do  suggest  that  he 


would  argue  that  his  methods  have  lasted  his 
time  and  served  him  very  well,  and  that  his 
bills  of  quantities  differ  in  mere  matters  of 
detail  only  from  those  issued  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  large 
majority  of  quantity  surveyors  would  be 
willing  to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
an  inquiry  whether  the  time  has  not  yet.  arrived 
when  some  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  differences 
which  exist  in  the  method  of  measurement 
adopted  in  the  bills  of  quantities  issued  by 
one  surveyor  from  those  issued  by  another 
should  be  made. 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  provide  a  recognised 
London  system  of  measurement  which  all  of  us 
would  adopt,  and  upon  which  our  examinations 
would  be  based,  previous  to  any  endeavour  to 
make  that  system  uniform  throughout  England  ? 
Mv  own  view  is  that  this  object  would  best  be 
attained  by  the  publication  by  our  Association 
of  some  x'egulations  for  the  measurement  of 
the  materials  and  labour  in  the  various  trades 
similar  to  that-  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Measurers,  and  I  have  one  more 
argument  to  use  in  favour  of  such  a  publication. 
In°  view  of  a  recent  decision  upon  a  question 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  bill  ot  quantities 
had  been  prepared,  some  amendment  to 
Clause  12a  in  the  Conditions  of  Contract 
(where  quantities  form  a  part)  issued  by  the 
R.I.B.A.  has  been  suggested,  it  is,  I  understand, 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  “or  omission 
:  rom,”  so  as  to  make  the  clause  read  as  follows : — 

“Should  any  error  appear  in  ‘or  omission  from’  the 
bills  of  quantities  other  than  in  the  contractors'  prices 
and  calculations,  it  shall  be  rectified,  and  such  rectifica¬ 
tion  shall  constitute  a  variation  of  the  contract,  and 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereinafter  provided.’* 

To  my  mind,  the  insertion  of  those  three 
apparently  inoffensive  words  opens  up  a  fine 
field  for  arbitration  and  litigation,  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  “  what  constitutes  an  omission  from  the 
bill  of  quantities  ?  ”  will  very  frequently  arise. 

Upon  the  question  what  constitutes  an 
omissiofi  ?  opinions  will  vary  very  considerably, 
the  neglect  to  tinise  the  rake  of  a  roof,  thereby 
dividing  the  amount  of  slating,  boarding, 
battening,  etc.,  by  two,  is  definite  and  unanswer¬ 
ably  an  “omission  from”  a  bill  of  quantities. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  the  neglect  to  measure 
certain  items  of  labour  which  many  quantity 
surveyors  would  measure  an  omission  from  the 
quantities  ?  Possibly  as  good  an  illustration 
to  explain  my  meaning  as  any  I  can  give  is 
the  question  of  the  measurement  of  an  internal 
angle  in  glazed  facing  work. 

A  quantity  surveyor  acting  for  the  builder 
would  claim  to  have  the  additional  4£  in. 
up  each  angle  included  in  the  measurement, 
and  his  contention  would  meet  with  the  support 
of  some  leading  members  of  our  profession  who 
adopt  this  course,  whilst  his  opponent  would 
argue  that  the  actual  sight  measurement  only 
of  the  surface  covered  should  be  measured, 
that  he  has  done  so,  and  that  the  builder  has 
no  claim  for  an  extra  by  virtue  of  an  “  omission 
from  ”  the  quantities  in  respect  of  this  item. 
In  the  absence  of  any  recognised  system  of 
measurement  to  which  reference  should  be  made 
on  all  questions  in  dispute,  by  whom  are  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  the  foregoing  to  be  decided  ?  ” 


Suggested  Reforms. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  paper  Mr.  Cross 
dealt  with  reforms  in  the  employment  and 
payment  of  the  quantity  surveyor.  He  said 

“  The  system  under  which  a  quantity  surveyor 
is  paid  for  liis  services  to  my  mind  stands  greatly 
in  need  of  reform.  The  practice  (almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  case  of  private  works)  of  a  quantity 
surveyor’s  being  paid  through  the  builder  is 
one,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  very  much  open  to 
question,  and  is  probably  a  survival  of  the  time 
when  he  was  employed  by  the  builder  frequently 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  architect,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  building  owner.  A  quantity  surveyor, 
whether  employed  direct  by  the  building  owner 
or  by  the  architect  as  his  agent,  is  virtually  also 
an  agent  for  the  owner,  and  why  in  the  one  case 
the  fees  are  paid  by  the  owner  and  in  the  other 
by  the  builder  has  never  been  clear  to  me. 
The  desirability  of  payment  direct  is  also  urged 
by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  who  state  in 
their  schedule  of  charges,  ‘  when  an  architect 
takes  out  and  supplies  to  builders  quantities 
on  which  to  form  estimates  for  executing  his 
designs  he  should  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  client,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  architect 
should  be  paid  by  him  rather  than  by  the  builder, 
the  cost  of  such  quantities  not  being  included 
in  the  commission  of  five  per  cent..’  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  this  point  was  not 


considered  by  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  when 
their  conditions  of  contract  were  revised  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  Clause  (No.  13)  providing 
for  payment  of  the  quantity  surveyor’s  fees 
amended  so  as  to  bring  it  more  in  accordance 
with  the  view  expressed  in  the  schedule  of 
professional  charges  from  which  I  quote. 

As  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  done 
by  the  quantity  surveyor  becomes  better  known 
his  direct  employment  by  the  building  owner 
will  probably  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  forming  this  Association  that 
by  giving  greater  publicity  to  our  profession 
this  object  would  be  attained.  It  is  now  the 
general  custom  in  London  (and  also  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  provinces)  for  public  bodies,  such 
as  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils. 
Boards  of  Guardians,  Education  Committees, 
and  so  on,  to  employ  quantity  surveyors  direct, 
making  the  appointments  under  seal,  and 
entering  into  a  contract  with  the  quantity 
surveyor  under  which  he  accepts  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  and  to  this 
course,  as  a  general  principle,  no  one  can,  I  am 
sure,  demur  ;  there  are,  however,  two  points  in 
connexion  with  it  upon  which  some  reform  is. 
in  my  opinion,  needed. 

(1)  As  to  the  mode  of  making  these  appoint- 
ments.  We  occasionally  see  advertisements  in 
the  professional  papers  from  public  bodies 
inviting  quantity  surveyors  to  send  in  tenders 
for  taking  out  the  quantities  for  works  which 
they  contemplate  erecting,  indeed,  for  works  of 
any  magnitude  this  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
rule,  and  a  more  undesirable  system  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  The  natural  outcome 
of  its  adoption  is  that  the  lowest  tenderer 
frequently  gets  appointed  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  his  qualifications  and  experience,  a  course 
which  is  alike  unfair  to  the  architect,  who 
(although  in  many  cases  not  consulted  on  the 
appointment.)  is  surely  entitled  to  some  assur¬ 
ance  (when  he  is  appointed  architect)  that  the 
quantity  surveyor  with  whom  he  is  to 
associated  is  properly  qualified  and  has  hart 
some  experience  in  the  preparation  of  the 
quantities  for  buildings  of  a  similar  character, 
and  to  the  quantity  surveyor,  who  after  spending 
many  years  of  his  life  learning  his  profession 
finds  that  his  sole  chance  of  obtaining  for 
public  bodies  is  by  underselling  his  neighbour. 
I  course  which  is  hardly  My  to  — 
itself  to  a  conscientious  man  who  would  regar 
the  friendship  of  his  brother  * 

too  valuable  to  be  jeopardised  bjjta  jdo**. 
The  fairer  course  for  a  public  W.v  “  ' 

and  this  is  occasionally  done,  is  to  «  “ 
of  remuneration  to  be  paid  t  hcmsel™, 
invite  quantity  surveyors  to  apply  for 
tion,  stating  what  experience 
in  similar  work,  and  to  send  tee  - 
and  to  this  I  am  sure  no  one  can lobiw 
percentage  fixed  is  not  an  abauni  K  ^ 
underselling  ’  to  which  I  reler  ior 

quantity  surveyors  are  not  invited  q 
the  supply  of  their  profession*^ ' 
founder  would  be  for  the  supply 
of  cast-iron  pipes.  In  addition,  tin  • ,:ir 
assure  the  architect  s  having  4  ^  rst,„ 

veyor  of  experience  to  work  with,  » 
payers  would  have  the  satisfaction  I  |  ^ 
that  the  services  of  the  I*10®.*  '  ?K,.ir  behalf, 
available  have  been  obtainei 

(2)  As  to  the  contract  mtowj**  »  «  , 

tity  surveyor  enters  wh“  quwtioD 

in  the  case  where  the  public  1*» •  ^  ,, 

have  large  budding  works  on  ta* 
the  London  County  Conned,  J,”  habit  of 
and  some  others,  which  a  surveyor, 

frequently  employing  a  <1  ^gnised 

there  is,  as  far  as  I  am  ®  ^  app|, cable 
form  of  contract  which  "ouM« J  ^ 
here,  and  for  each  separate  PP?  #  contract 
a  quantity  surveyor  maLjrXn  not  drawn 
has  to  be  prepared  more  who  is  generaHy 

up  by  the  clerk  to  the  emptoyor, 
utterly  unacquainted  witn  jn  »hich 

and  details  of  our  Tery  dffined-  and 

the  surveyor’s  rwpoomMJr*  wrae ,trin- 
which  document  as  a  rule  more  f»«mr- 

gent  clauses  which  °Per*tJ  thf  quantity 
ably  to  the  employer  thfr, 

surveyor.  Although  I  any  po*<*' 


surveyor.  -  „or  in  »nv 

is  a  practising 


is  a  practising  quanwjjy  .  '  <fen(  ti» 
who  would  be  nnwill"1*  _  hi 

responsibility  tor  the  ,uK  it*  Cm*  ^ 

(the  fact  that  this  A*"*?"',**  ,nd  nf«.r 
of  the  Articles  has 

increasing  members  roll,  ■  «»' 

of  this) ;  still.  I  tbmk  7“ 
recognised  form  of  contract  for  t 
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of  quantity  surveyors  by  public  bodies  should 
hp  in  existence.  .  ,  _  . 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  I  raise— i.e., 
the  method  of  appointing  a  quantity  surveyor 
and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  bodies 
to  invite  tenders— it  is  very  difficult  to  formulate 
anv  scheme  -which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
remedy  the  existing  evil,  particularly  in  a 
short  paper  such  as  this  dealing,  unfortunately, 
in  a  very  superficial  manner  with  two  such 
important  subjects.  Except  by  approaching 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  I  suggest 
hereafter,  I  personally  know  of  no  way  m 
which  we  can  control  the  action  of  those  public 
bodies  which  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests 
as  to  pay  such  inadequate  fees  for  work  of  a 
hiohly  responsible  character,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  only  remedy  for  this  method  of  inducing 
professional  men  to  undersell  each  other  lies 
with  the  professional  men  themselves. 

In  connexion  with  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  to  defray  the  cost  of  which  applica¬ 
tion  for  sanction  to  a  loan  is  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  the  Public  Health 
and  other  Acts,  the  work  of  the.  quantity 
surveyor  is  far  more  responsible  and  important 
now  than  it  was.  in  years  gone  by.  Formerly 
an  architect  employed  by,  say,  a  Burial  Board 
to  design  a  cemetery  chapel  employed  his  own 
quantity  surveyor,  whose  fees  were  included  in 
the  builder’s  tender  and  paid  by  him  in  the 
then  usual  manner,  the  extras  and  omissions 
were  adjusted  by  the  quantity  surveyor  on 
the  completion  of  the  building,  and  the  accounts 
presented  by  the  architect  to  his  committee, 
which  had  in  many  cases  no  knowledge  that  a 
quantity  surveyor  had  been  employed. 

In  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  present 
day,  say,  for  instance,  a  technical  school,  it, 
in  the  first  place,  often  happens  that  a  com¬ 
petition  amongst  architects  is  held,  and  here 
the  quantity  surveyor’s  services  are  occasionally 
required  in  making  approximate  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  the  building  in  accordance 
with  two  or  three  designs  which  the  committee 
hare  selected  tor  further  consideration  before 
making  a  final  decision.  It  is  often  the  quantity 
surveyor  who  prepares  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  building  upon  which  sanction  to  a  loan 
is  obtained  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  this  (at  least,  this  is  my  own  experience) 
is  frequently  made  before  the  quantities  are 
prepared.  After  the  quantities  are  taken  off  and 
a  tender  is  accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  question,  the  quantity  surveyor  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  to  advise  the  committee 
upon  the  cost  of  any  additions  or  alterations 
it  may  contemplate,  and  to  prepare  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  on  which  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  a  further 
loan.  The  issue  of  certificates  for  progress 
payments  is  also  becoming  to  be  regarded  as 
more  within  the  province  of  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  than  the  architect,  and  on  completing  the 
measurements  of  the  extras  and  omissions  and 
effecting  a  settlement  with  the  builder,  it  is  often 
he  and  not  the  architect  who  presents  the  final 
accounts  to  the  committee  and  explains  how, 
when,  and  why  the  excess  expenditure  which 
many  items  involve  has  been  incurred. 

Finally  (I  speak  more  particularly  of  work  for 
those  public  bodies  whose  accounts  are  audited 
by  a  Local  Government  Board  and  not  by  elected 
auditors)  a  quantity  surveyor  is  often  required 
to  attend  before  the  official  by  whom  the 
audit  is  held  to  explain  any  point  which  may 
arise  in  the  accounts  of  a  building  with  which  he 
is  connected,  an  investigation  from  which,  of 
course,  no  competent  quantity  surveyor  would 
shrink.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I 
suggest  that  any  of  the  duties  which  I  have 
enumerated  as  being  those  which  a  quantity 
surveyor  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  are 
those  which  should  properly  be  rendered  by 
anyone  else.  I  have  enumerated  them  solely 
m  order  to  emphasise  my  point— that  a  quantity 
surveyor’s  duties  and  responsibilities  have 
practically  doubled  within  the  past  generation 
and  his  remuneration  has  apparently  been 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  public  money  are  paid  annually  to 
contractors,  in  some  cases  on  our  certificate,  in 
others  on  the  certificate  of  the  architect  advised 
y™  quantity  surveyor,  it  is  inimical  to  the 
public  interest  that  the  system  of  inviting 
coders  for  professional  services  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  continue,  and  for  this 
reason  alone,  I  think,  representation  to  this 
cect  , should  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
ard,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  department 
on  exercises  any  control  over  Municipal  and 


Poor  Law  expenditure.  It  appears  to  me 
desirable  that  power  should  be  conferred  so 
as  to  enable  that  department  to  stipulate 
when  sanctioning  a  loan  to  defray  the  cost  of 
any  public  building  that  the  quantity  surveyor 
employed  should  be  one  of  whom  the  Board 
would  approve,  and  as  some  members  of  a 
profession  allied  to  ours  and  also  practised 
under  the  comprehensive  name  of  surveyor  are 
appointed  or  licensed  to  act  as  arbitrators  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  so 
in  our  case  those  quantity  surveyors  who  are 
employed  on  work  involving  an  expenditure  of 
public  money  should  be  licensed  to  act  in  that 
capacity  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  order  to  give  any  effect  to  the  suggestions 
I  have  made,  it  is  in  my  opinion  essential  that 
a  schedule  of  professional  charges  of  quantity 
surveyors  be  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Quantity  Surveyors’  Association.  There  is,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  scale  of  fees  adapted  to 
our  practice  in  existence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rates  of  remuneration  arranged  between 
His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  their  quantity  surveyors, 
and  between  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  quantity  surveyors  whom  they  employ. 
These  are,  however,  I  presume,  private  scales 
of  fees  arranged  between  the  respective  bodies 
I  mention  and  the  individual  quantity  surveyor, 
and  would  be  no  evidence  in  support  of  a 
quantity  surveyor’s  claim  to  be  paid  the 
‘  customary  ’  charges.  There  are,  I  admit, 
man}’-  objections  made  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
scale'  of  charges  applicable  to  the  quantity 
surveyor’s  profession  should  be  issued,  amongst 
them  possibly  the  three  most  serious,  certainly 
the  three  most  important  that  I  have  ever  heard 
expressed,  are  these  : — 

(1)  That  a  scale  of  fees  published  by  our 
Association  or  by  any  body  claiming  to  re¬ 
present  the  interests  of  quantity  surveyors 
would  not  be  binding  in  law.  Certainly  it  would 
not,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  us  here 
to-night  contemplate  that  it  would.  I  think, 
however,  that  we  might  reasonably  anticipate 
that  a  scale  of  fees  issued  by  the  Council  of  a 
representative  body  comprising  among  its 
members  many  of  our  leading  quantity  surveyors 
would  in  future  become  to  be  regarded  as  the 
‘  customary  ’  scale. 

(2)  That  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
arrange  a  scale  of  fees  that  would  be  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  a  percentage  that  would  be  re¬ 
munerative  for  one  building  would  be  the 
reverse  for  another,  and  that  no  two,  or  certainly 
no  ten,  quantity  surveyors  could  be  found  to 
agree  upon  the  question  of  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion  for  preparing  the  quantities  of  buildings 
of  the  varied  character  which  in  the  course  of 
the  year  pass  through  .the  quantity  surveyor’s 
hands.  This  difficulty  does  not.  appear  to 
have  been  insurmountable  in  the  instances  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred— viz.,  the 
various  Government  departments  and  the 
London  County  Council.  Surely,  if  it  has  been 
possible  to  agree  upon  a  scale  which  can  apply 
to  all  the  various  buildings  erected  by  these 
bodies,  it  would  be  equally  possible  for  us  to 
aoree  upon  one  which  should  apply  to  all 
buildings  upon  which  we  may  be  engaged. 

(3)  That  if  the  Council  of  our  Association 
were  to  publish  a  scale  of  fees  our  members 
would  not  adhere  to  it.  This  is  an  argument 
that  can,  I  think,  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Although  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  professional 
etiquette,  there  are,  I  am  convinced,  tew,  it  any, 
of  our  members  who  would  not  be  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifice,  should  the  issue  of  a  scale 
of  fees  involve  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  improve 
the  status  of  our  profession. 

I  have  now  given  the  principal  reasons  that 
I  have  ever  heard  expressed  against  the  issue 
of  a  scale  of  fees  together  with  my  own  answers 
to  them,  and  I  believe  that  the  advantages 
which  will  ultimately  accrue  to  our  profession 
by  adopting  that  course  far  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.  The  system  adopted  by  the 
RIBA,  in  fixing  a  uniform  commission  as 
applicable  to  all  cases  is  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  might  well  be  improved  on  As  an 
alternative,  I  would  suggest  that  the  charges  for 
preparing  quantities  be  based  upon  a  sliding 
scale,  both  having  regard  to  the  class  of  building 
upon  which  we  should  be  engaged  and  its 
estimated  cost-that  is  to  say,  for  buildings  of 
the  domestic  class  costmg  up  to,  say,  5,00W. 
a  certain  rate  per  cent,  and  for  a  building 
of  this  class  costing  more  the  same  rate  up  to 
5,000Z.  and  a  reduced  percentage  on  any 


expenditure  above.  Again,  for  warehouses  and 
similar  buildings  costing  up  to,  say,  .  5,000Z. 
a  lower  rate  per  cent,  than  in  the  case  of  domestic 
buildings  and  a  sliding  scale  for  any  expenditure 
above  that  amount.  I  would  suggest  similar 
sliding  scales  for  churches  and  chapels,  hospitals, 
etc.,  schools,  and  public  buildings  based  on  their 
cost. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  explain  that 
this  paper  has  been  written  more  with  the 
object  of  inviting  discussion  upon  two  subjects 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  it,  than  of 
formulating  and  publishing  any  new  and 
original  ideas.  Many  of  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  herein  have  been  made  before,  indeed,  as 
regards  the  desirability  of  our  adopting  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  measurement,  thirty-three 
years  ago  a  special  committee  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  surveyors  reported  in  favour  of  the 
extension  to  country  work  of  the  system  of 
measurement  usual  in  London,  and,  again,  in 
one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Leaning’s  book  on  quantity  surveying  (pub¬ 
lished  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago)  he 
states  that  ‘  there  is  much  need  that  the  duties, 
obligations,  and  charges  of  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  should  be  authoritatively  formulated, 
and  this  could  best  be  done  by  the  Institute  of 
Surveyors,  and  that  the  steps  which  that  body 
has  already  taken  are  well  calculated  to  effect 
this  result.’ 

Although  I  have  no  wish  to  belittle  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  done  and  the  excellent  results  in 
other  directions  obtained  by  the  Surveyors’ 
Institute  (to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong),  it 
is  clear  to  me,  and,  I  think,  to  us  all,  that 
quantity  surveyors  must  not  look  to  that  body 
for  much  assistance  and  support  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Leaning,  and  the  steps  which 
he  told  us  were  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
being  taken  appear  since  then  to  have  been 
retraced. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  members  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institute  are  quantity  surveyors,  and  its  Council 
would  wisely  and,  reasonably  argue  that  to  give 
any  special  support  and  assistance  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  section  of  their  members  would 
probably  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
majority  who  practice  other  professions,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  the  interests  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  distinctive 
association  with  a  council  possessing  power  to 
act  as  they  deem  right  in  the  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  elected  by  its  members,  all  of  whom  are 
quantity  surveyors.” 


Mr.  A.  J.  Gate  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive  paper.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Gate  said  that,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
making  quantities  uniform,  he  saw  no  difficulty 
in  making  them  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  that  in  the  Colonies  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  quantities  uniform  with  the  quantities 
here.  In  England  he  believed  that  matters 
would  gradually  right  themselves  if  surveyors 
lid  one  thing— i.e.,  use  the  London  system 
wherever  they  sent  their  quantities.  That  was 
his  practice,  and  he  found  provincial  biiilders 
uot  only  liked  that,  but  wished  they  could  get 
quantities  drawn  in  that  way  in  their  districts. 
But  there  were  differences  between  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  London  men,  and  if  the  London  system 
was  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  provinces, 
some  of  the  best  points  of  other  systems  would 
have  to  be  included.  Until  that  was  done, 
those  in  the  provinces  could  fairly  object  to 
adopt  the  London  system,  and  if  they  wanted  to 
make  quantities  uniform  they  must  make  their 
system  as  perfect  as  possible.  As  to  taking  the 
labours  on  stonework,  the  practice  to  some  extent 
was  being  given  up.  The  first  object  of  quantities 
was  to  give  a  builder  what  he  wanted  m  such  a 
shape  that  he  could  price  them— to  give  the 
builder  all  the  items  that  he  wanted  to  enable 
him  to  price.  Nowadays,  when  the  labours  were 
taken,  some  builders  asked  to  be  excused  from 
pricing.  He  should  strongly  object  to  the  issue 
of  any  book  or  pamphlet  of  instructions  as  had 
been  suggested.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
books  published  on  quantities  already, and  people 
who  got  hold  of  them  thought  they  were  able 
to  take  quantities  after  reading  them.  Lhey 
did  not  learn,  but  they  did  a  lot  of  harm  to  the 
profession.  As  to  omissions  from  the  quantities, 
they  must  be  errors  in  spite  of  what  a  learned 
iudge  said.  An  omission  was  as  much  an  error 
as  if  one  only  took  off  half  of  an  item.  He  was  in 
favour  of  the  quantity  surveyor  being  appointed 
by  the  owner,  and  one-half  of  his  work  was 
done  under  that  system.  The  client  knew  what 
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were  the  services  he  received  and  he  knew 
exactly  what  he  paid  for.  As  to  quantity 
surveyors  underbidding  one  another,  the 
Association  was  not  idle  in  the  matter,  and  they 
had  spent  considerable  time  in  endeavouring 
to  draw  up  a  minimum  scale  of  charges  below 
which  members  would  be  a^ked  not  to  tender. 
But  the  matter  was  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  S.  Chatfeild  Clarke  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  he  rather  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cross  as  to  the  issue  of  the  pamphlet  he  proposed. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  Council  should  issue 
a  book  telling  people  how  to  measure,  but  one 
laying  down  generally  the  lines  which  quantities 
should  follow  would  be  a  good  means  of  getting 
a  uniform  practice  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hood,  F.S.I., 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  England,  the  discussion  was 
adjourned  until  the  next,  the  annual  general, 
meeting,  in  May. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 
as  well  as  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  held  a  sessional 
meeting  in  Bristol.  The  visitors  included 
medical  officers  and  engineers  from  a  number 
of  West  of  England  towns,  and  prior  to  the 
business  session  at  the  Guildhall  they  were 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  E.  B.  James) 
at  the  Council  House. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  offering  the  members  a 
cordial  welcome,  said  he  did  so  the  more  heartily 
because  he  believed  that  the  Institute  was  a 
most  useful  and  beneficial  agency  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  health  and  well -joeing  of  the  people. 
The  statement  of  one  of  their  founders,  Sir 
Henry  Burdett,  seemed  almost  incredible,  that 
so  short  a  time  ago  as  1876  the  majority  of 
hospitals  had  no  plans  of  their  drains,  and  that 
the  mortality  in  the  best  hospitals  after  serious 
surgical  operations  was  37-8  per  cent.,  and  not 
only  were  the  houses  of  the  poor  improperly 
drained,  but  many  of  the  Government  offices, 
and  even  Royal  palaces.  Now  all  this  was 
changed,  thanks  in  some  degree  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion  by 
their  Institute.  In  visiting  Bristol  the  In¬ 
stitute  had  come  to  a  city  with  a  long  historic 
record  and  one  of  great  antiquity.  Of  Bristol 
at  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period  Macaulay 
wrote  : — “  A  few  churches  of  eminent  beauty 
rose  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  built 
upon  vaults  of  no  great  solidity.  If  a  coach 
or  cart  entered  these  alleys  there  was  danger 
that  it  would  be  wedged  between  the  houses, 
and  danger  also  that  it  would  break  into  the 
cellars.”  All  this,  he  was  glad  to  say,  had 
been  changed,  and,  although  they  had  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  of  the  picturesqueness  of  their  city, 
their  broad  thoroughfares  and  open  spaces 
compared  favourably  with  any  other  ancient  city 
which  had  had  to  be  transformed  and  adapted 
to  modern  requirements,  and,  thanks  to  their 
excellent  sanitary  committee,  he  thought  that 
they  could  claim  that  Bristol  was  one  of  the 
best-kept  cities  in  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  Chairman  of  the  Institute,  said 
they  must  not  forget  that,  with  all  its  improve¬ 
ments,  Bristol  had  also  many  valuable  specimens 
of  antiquity  which  were  carefully  taken  charge 
of. 

At  the  Civil  Court  of  the  Guildhall  the 
sessional  meeting  was  subsequently  held. 

Mr.  Whitaker  explained  that  that  was  one 
of  the  provincial  meetings  that  had  been  held 
of  late  years,  and  which  had  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  interesting  country  members,  and  of 
bringing  London  members  into  the  country. 
In  the  present  year  a  number  of  such  gatherings 
would  be  held  in  various  large  cities.  The 
speaker  also  referred  to  the  scheme  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute  in  London, 
and.  commended  it  and  the  work  generally  to 
financial  support. 

Isolation  Hospitals. 

Dr.  Davies,  Medical  Officer,  Bristol,  opened 
the  morning’s  discussion,  the  subject  of  which 
was  “  Isolation  Hospitals,”  He.said  it  was  useless 
t q  hide  the  fact  that,  although  .Bristol  was  the 
sixth  largest  town  in  England,  it  was  not 
adequately  furnished  with  .isolation  hospital 
accommodation.  The  reason  that  -Bristol 
had  lagged  behind  was  this:  Through 
the.  complaisance  of  the  Guardians  the  onus 
of  dealing  .  with  epidemic  .  disease  continued 
to,  ,  rest  upon  them  until  1894,  when  they 
revolted.  Thereupon  seventy -six  beds  at  Ham 


Green  for  fever  and  a  small  establishment  at 
the  Novers  Hill,  mostly  temporary,  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  year  1899,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
city  population  had  increased  by  more  than 
100,000  persons,  and  thus  the  available  beds, 
even  when  they  reckoned  in  twenty-two  tem¬ 
porary  beds  for  diphtheria  at  Clift  House, 
became  again  inadequate,  and  did  not  indeed 
fully  replace  the  accommodation  formerly 
provided  by  the  Guardians.  Towards  supply¬ 
ing  this  deficiency  a  new  block  at  Ham  Green, 
that  they  were  invited  to  inspect,  had  been 
supplied  by  the  Health  Committee  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  instalment,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
rest  of  the  scheme  for  the  provision  of  hospital 
accommodation  was  still  engaging  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  serious  attention.  Dr.  Davies  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  a  dual  resolution,  which  was 
subsequently  recast  in  one  read  as  follows : — 
“  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
opposition  to  hospital  isolation  accommodation 
arises  from  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
essential  conditions  that  contribute  to  its 
success,  and  therefore  urges  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  accommodation  for  large  centres 
of  the  population  is  imperative,  and  regards 
one  bed  per  1,000  of  the  population  as  a  good 
working  minimum.” 

Mr.  Yabbicom,  the  City  Engineer,  followed 
with  a  paper  on  the  isolation  hospitals  provided 
by  the  Corporation  at  the  Novers  and  Ham 
Green.  In  speaking  of  the  transformation  of 
the  old  mansion  at  Ham  Green  into  an  adminis¬ 
tration  block,  he  said  that  such  adaptations 
are  seldom  very  satisfactory,  and  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  by  building  a  new  annex  containing  four 
dormitories  for  servants,  thirteen  bedrooms  for 
nurses,  with  workroom,  storeroom,  and  other 
offices.  The  medical  officer  is  accommodated 
in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  house,  capable  of 
complete  isolation,  with  a  sitting-room,  study, 
dispensary,  two  bedrooms,  bathroom,  etc.  The 
matrons’  rooms,  nurses’  dining  hall,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  room  are  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  newer 
part  of  the  mansion,  the  bedrooms  being 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  and  in  the  new 
annex.  The  hospital  buildings  now  consist 
of  seven  blocks  built  in  late  Gothic  style,  in  red 
brick  with  freestone  dressings.  The  observa¬ 
tion  ward,  electric  lighting,  stabling,  ventilation, 
and  heating  and  drainage  were  described,  and 
it  was  explained  that  the  number  of  beds 
for  patients  now  provided  in  all  the  buildings 
at  Ham  Green  are  as  follows : — Four  pavilions 
of  17  each,  68 ;  one  pavilion  of  51,  51  ;  two 
observation  pavilions  of  8  each,  16:  total,  135. 
A  mortuary  has  been  provided  where  the  body 
can  be  seen  without  the  risk  of  infection  from 
a  small  room  provided  with  a  glass  window. 
When  a  patient  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
restored  to  his  friends  and  his  relations  he  is 
passed  through  the  discharging  block.  The 
establishment  has  been  designed  in  the  City 
Engineer’s  office,  and  Mr.  Yabbicom,  in  con¬ 
cluding,  acknowledged  the  very  great  assistance 
that  had  been  rendered  by  his  chief  architec¬ 
tural  assistant,  Mr.  H.  W.  Harding,  and  many 
others  in  his  department. 

Dr.  H.  Jones  (Medical  Officer  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  combined  districts)  said  they  had  been 
struck  with  the  utterly  inadequate  accommo¬ 
dation  for  isolating  infectious  disease  in  Bristol. 
In  many  cases  the  sufferer  from  infection  was 
isolated  in  a  spare  room  of  his  home ;  the  city 
isolation  hospital  was  the  working  man’s  spare 
room.  Dr.  Jones  said  that  in  designing  buildings 
at  moderate  cost  they  had  not  much  help  from 
architects. 

Dr.  Howard  Jones  (Medical  Officer  of  New¬ 
port)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Martin  (Medical  Officer  to  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  County  Gouncil)  said  that,  with  regard  to 
infectious  hospitals,  he  thought  it  extraor¬ 
dinary  there  should  be  such  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  cost  per  bed  ;  he  saw  that  it 
varied  from  1607.  per  bed  to  5007.  He  thought 
it  might  be  an  advantage  if,  for  certain  purposes, 
the  local  authority — the  County  Council — was 
the  sanctioning  authority  instead  of  the  tiocal 
Government  Board.  The  cost  of  buildings 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
sometimes  prohibitive. 

Mr.  R.  Read  (City  Engineer  of  Gloucester) 
thought  Mr.  Yabbicom  seemed  to  have  provided 
Bristol  with  a  very  good  hospital. 

Dr.  Tubb  Thomas  (Medical  Officer  to  the 
Wiltshire  County  Council)  remarked  that  if  a 
rich  and  ancient  city  like  Bristol,  had  not  yet 
provided  sufficient  accommodation,  one  could 
hardly  expect  poor  rural  districts  and  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  could  be  more  advanced. 


In  his  county  they  might  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  Bristol.  They  had  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  county 
sufficiently  provided  with  accommodation,  anil 
he  hoped  in  a  short  time  they  would  get  the 
remainder  of  the  county  supplied.  There 
seemed  a  general  feeling  that  the  reouirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  tbe  Lunacv 
Commissioners  made  the  cost  of  building  too- 
high. 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried, 
the  Chairman  proposed  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  and  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss- 
Flower,  who,  as  local  secretary,  had  done  much 
work  in  arranging  that  meeting. 

The  vote  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  remarked  that  the  doctors 
had  talked  so  long  that  they  had  not  given  the- 
architects  a  chance  of  replying  to  the  criticisms. 

Mr.  Bird  (Radstock)  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  Ham 
Green. 

- - 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  A.  E.  Corn¬ 
wall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  8,5007.  tor  electric 
lighting  purposes ;  Poplar  Borough  Council 
30,0137.  for  paving  purposes ;  Battersea 
Borough  Council  5,2377.  for  provision  ot  a 
footway,  etc.  ;  Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council 
10,0007.  for  pipe  sewers;  Camberwell  Borough 
Council  1,6507.  for  the  purchase  of  property 
for  lodging-houses  ;  Finsbury  Borough  Council 
6,3007.  for  contribution  towards  Goswell-road 
improvement ;  Hampstead  Borough  Council 
4,8697.  for  paving  works  and  ll,48-_/.  for 
erection  of  lodging-houses ;  Hammersmith 
Guardians  2,2507.  for  poor  law  purposes ;  and 
Paddington  Guardians,  10,0007.  for  poor  law 
purposes.  Sanction  was  also  given  to  the 
following  loans -.—Chelsea  Borough  Council 
5,0007.  tor  paving  works ;  and  Islington  Boroug  1 
Council  7507.  for  pipe  sewer  construction 

Survey  of  Non-Provided  Schods.-0n  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  PurP“^ 
Committee  it  was  agreed,  after  discussion,  that 
a  payment  of  1,000  guineas  be  made  to  ttf.  t  -  • • 
Bailey,  the  .Architect  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  his  services  in  connexion  with 
survey  of  the  non-provided  schools. 

The  Education  Committee  brought  np 
report,  covering  225  pages  of  the  j 
giving  the  result  of  the  survey  of  non-proudea 
schools  which,  under  the  Education  Act, 
maintainable  by  the  Council.  Four  . 
and  thirty-eight  non-provided  schools  ha  _  ^ 

dealt  with,  sixty-four  of  which  are  . 

be  in  a  very  good  state  of  repair  and  ^"ixe 
but  few  alterations  to  render  .  q , 
for  the  purposes  of  elementary 
About  25  per  cent,  of  the  schools  wj-Jg 
unsuitable,  and  the  various  reason 
opinion  are  set  out  in  the  report.  ,  ‘s 
cases  in  many  buildings  are  positive  ^ 

in  the  event  ot  fire  and  panic,  and  . 

very  inconvenient  for  the  work  0  ; 

Again,  ventilation  and  warming  ,  t;. 

many  cases  either  very  bad  or 
for  the  needs  of  the  children,  t low* ;  ,ariv. 
which  easily  get  red  hot.  are  I  .j 
numerous,  and  should  ®  phe smoke 

by  modern  grates  with  bnck iron  pipe, 
from  t  hese  is  usually  carried  off  b> 
and  in  many  instances  these  iron  p '  F  js 

faulty.  In  several  instances 
secured  only  by  opening  both  window* 
with  resultant  draughts  amt  and 

venience  to  the  scholars.  our 

sanitary  arrangements  havc  .  nW  to  be 

special  attention,  and  the  reqww 'L  defect* 
made  upon  the  .managers  to  rom  tjH>mst.lves 

discovered  will,  we  think,  corum 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council  ^  jn  tbe 
|  There  are  ninety-two  school  n{CCSjary 

opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  wll 
to  close  at  once  and  twenty-  ®  L,  The 
of  other  schools  which  are  ;  ^  in  the 

total  number  of.  departments  ,|  for  tbe 
opinion  of  the. Committee,  The 

purposes  of  elementary  the 

following  are  some  of  the  reasoi  e 
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Mhool  purposes  and  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  the 
considerably  out  of  level  and  the  walls  are 

0°nOlttuildings  are  old  and  much  out  of  repair; 
there  are  several  settlements  in  the  walls ;  the  bricks 
■re  soft  and  the  stone  perishing.  ; 
p  The  building  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ; 
the  walls  are  bad,  and  all  the  stone  work  has  perished 
beyond  repair;  the  roofs  are  bad,  and  the  floors  are  very 

Ih  The  premises  are  very  dilapidated,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  awkward  and  inconvenient;  there  are  no 
aoper  sanitary  arrangements. 

E  The  building  is  dangerous  in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 

F.  The  lease  of  the  school  expires  in  eleven  years. 
Ihe  general  arrangement  of  the  premises  is  cramped 
and  inconvenient.  ...  .  , 

G  The  premises  are  held  on  lease  with  nineteen  years 
to  rim.  The  bovs’  school  is  under  the  church  four  steps 
helow  street  level,  and  is  badly  lighted.  The  girls’ 
md  infants’  departments  occupy  a  two-storey  building 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  These  rooms  are  low 
the  class-room  being  only  9  ft.  9  in.  high. 

H.  The  buildings  art  so  badly  and  flimsily  built  that 
it  would  be  better  to  build  a  new  school  in  the  adjoining 
(eld  belonging  to  the  school  than  to  spend  money  upon 


I.  The  school  has  been  formed  by  dividing  the  original 
building  (a  church)  into  two  storeys ;  the  staircase  is 
of  stone,  is  narrow,  and  the  stairs  are  winders.  The 
ioof  leaks.  There  is  no  emergency  exit.  The  offices 
ire  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  playground. 

J.  This  is  a  three-storey  building  adjoining  a  coach- 
builder’s  and  smith’s  yard  ;  height  of  rooms,  10  ft.  6  in. 
tad  10  ft.  3  in.  There  is  only  one  staircase,  and  no 
emergency  exit.  The  offices  have  formerly  been  used 
as  a  stable,  and  the  caretaker  lives  over  them. 

K.  The  exit  from  the  school  is  very  bad,  and  great 
risk  is  occasioned  by  the  position  of  tortoise  stoves 
is  middle  of  school-rooms.  The  cloak-rooms  are  bad  ; 
there  are  no  lavatories,  and  the  premises  are  very  dilapi- 
dih-d  and  practically  require  rebuilding. 

L  The  Board  of  Education  will  not  recognise  the 
Khool  later  than  September,  1906.  The  class-rooms 
in  boys’  department  open  directly  into  the  street ;  the 
potion  of  offices  is  bad.  The  infants’  class-rooms 
ib  under  the  chapel,  and  the  general  structural  con¬ 
dition  is  bad. 

M.  The  school  is  under  a  church  floor,  and  is  some 
fed  below  the  pavement  level ;  the  height  of  the  school- 
Borais  only  11  ft.  4  in. ;  the  offices  are  practically  in 
tbe  building,  and  as  there  is  no  playground  it  is  impos- 
ile  to  build  them  elsewhere.” 


As  to  the  drains  of  the  non-provided  schools, 
they  are  generally  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

"No  fewer  than  342,  or  78  per  cent.,  of  the  school 
drains  tested  have  been  declared  unsatisfactory ;  89 
wiled  under  the  water  test,  30  under  the  smoke  test,  and 
218  under  both.  The  work  of  testing  these  drains  has 
keen  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  Instructions  were 
given  for  the  drains  of  each  school  building  to  be  tested, 
iod  as  in  many  cases  one  school  is  housed  in  two  or 
more  buildings  this  lias  rendered  necessary  many  more 
separate  tests  than  there  are  separate  schools.  In  26 
ass  the  managers  have  refused  to  allow'  tests  of  any 
taa  to  be  made,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Council 
» decide  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  its 
teion  of  November  8,  1904.  In  seven  cases  the  water 
tet  was  objected  to,  although  the  smoke  test,  etc.,  was 
illowed.”  ’ 


The  consideration  of  the  Report  was  ad 
journed. 

School  for  Mentally  Defective  Children,  Peck 
raw.— It  was  agreed  to  erect  a  senior  boys 
school  and  a  junior  mixed  school  for  mentall; 
defective  children  on  the  Basing-road  site 
reckhani;  that  expenditure  not  exceedin 
mi.  be  sanctioned,  and  that  the  work  b' 
camed  out  by  the  Works  Committee. 
m  for  New  Offices. — A  long  discussion  thei 
look  place  on  a  Report  by  the  Establishmen 
Committee  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  ne\ 
0  ,  for  the  Council,  at  a  cost  of  600,000/. 
on  the  south  side  of  Westminster  Bridge.  Th 
Committee  recommended  that  a  site  shouL 
he  acquired  for  the  erection  of  a  County  Hall  oi 
he  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Westminste 
nto,  and  having  an  area  of  j  11st  over  five  acres 
2“ a  Western  frontage  of  800  ft.  to  the  Rive 
tn  T  a.^n  ^le  has>-s  of  1 50  superficial  fee 
0  each  officer,  the  building  which  it  is  propose! 
0  erect  wdl  accommodate  2,589  officers,  an. 
1  S<1'  tt.  will  be  available  for  storag 

RfS'  35?  estimated  '.cost  of  acquirin 
Lfl?  e  18  600,000/. ;  the  estimated  cost  of  th 
5S-g’  *0r,ati0ns’  etc-’  1,056,000/.,  an. 
Umo;  ate<  Cosfc  of  Ihe  necessary  embankmen 
,wuf. ;  or  a  total,  exclusive  ot  furniture  an. 
of  1,700,000/. 

After  the  rejection  of  two  hostile  amendments 
e  tommittee  s  proposals  were  carried, 
tinn'^f  Stolons- — On  the  recommenda 

agreed—^6  ^rC  ®r'§at*e  Committee  it  wa 

‘a  “‘ht 

Km™.  e  erecHo'1  °f  the  propose 

W ?S2E5®)H"  “*  exceeding  13,080!.  be  authorise 
fcCKtajiS.  i0”  01  th0  Pr°P“ed  m>. 
k exceeding  9,560!.  be  authorise 
■•fSuon?™  *  eiectl0n  ot  the  proposed  Herm 

c“?  the  work  !s  *o  he  offered  to  th 
^Committee,  but  in  the  event  of  thei 
!L  *  Ptepeted  to  undertake  the  work  a 
helTt^1  °.f  architect's  estimate,  tender 
t<0  »  Waited  from  selected  firms. 


Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
'  Classes  Committee  reported  as  follows 

"  We  report  that  Valette-buildings,  Jerusalem- 
j  square,  Hackney,  which  consist  of  a  five-story  block 
of  buildings,  have  been  practically  completed.  .  .  . 
The  dwellings,  whicli  have  been  erected  for  re-housing 
i  some  of  the  persons  displaced  through  the  widening 
Mare-street,  Hackney,  contain  accommodation  for 
416  persons  in  39  tenements  of  two  rooms,  34  tenements 
of  three  rooms,  and  seven  tenements  of  four  rooms. 
Accommodation  for  the  remainder  of  the  persons  dis¬ 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  improvement  has  been 
provided  in  Darcy-buildings,  London-flelds,  which  were 
completed  in  June,  1904. 

In  continuation  of  previous  reports  on  the  subject  of 
the  displacement  of  persons  of  the  working  class  in 
!  connexion  with  the  re-development  of  private  property, 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  clearance  which  is 
being  effected  in  Barnsley-street,  Collingwood-street, 
Somerford-street,  and  Tapp-street  in  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Bethnal  Green.  We  are  informed  that  51 
houses,  comprising  about  200  rooms,  are  already,  or  about 
to  be,  demolished,  and  that  the  displacement  of  about 
370  persons  of  the  working  classes  is  involved.  New 
dwellings,  which  will  contain  343  rooms,  are  being 
provided  on  the  site,  so  that  the  accommodation  on  the 
area  will  be  considerably  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
rebuilding  operations  and  the  clearance  of  a  practically 
insanitary  area  effected. 

We  are  also  informed  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Southwark  57  small  houses  in  Sterry-street,  Myer’s- 
place,  Providence-place,  and  Fisher’s-buildings  have 
recently  been  demolished.  The  site  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  Tabard-street,  and  the  houses  contained  about  144 
rooms,  occupied  by  about  280  persons  of  the  working 
class.  The  clearance  of  the  site  was  desirable  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  the  property  is  now  to  be 
let  on  building  lease.” 

Holborn  to  Strand. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Improvements  Committee,  it  was  agreed  : 

“  That,  in  connexion  with  the  provision  of  advertise¬ 
ment  offices  for  the  Morning  Post,  the  offer  of  Mr.  W. 
Harbrow  to  erect  at  a  cost  of  702Z.  10s.  a  temporary 
iron  building  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Improvements 
Committee  be  authorised  to  arrange  for  the  execution 
of  the  necessary  works  to  adapt  the  front  portion  of  the 
ground  floor  of* the  existing  Morning  Post  premises.” 

Working-Class  Dwellings. — It  was  agreed 
to  erect  working-class  dwellings  on  the  Brixton- 
hill  site,  Lambeth,  and  to  submit  the  working 
drawings,  etc.,  to  the  Works  Department. 

Bridges. — The  following  recommendations 
of  the  Bridges  Committee  were  agreed  to : — 

“  That  the  plans  for  the  proposed  widening  of  Charing- 
cross  railway-bridge,  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Company  by  the  engineer 
of  the  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  South-Eastern 
and  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Companies’ 
Act,  1900,  be  approved,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
if  the  Council  so  require  during  the  execution  of  the 
work,  or  subsequently,  the  screen  between  the  public 
footpath  and  the  railway  shall  be  backed  by  match¬ 
boarding  of  the  same  height  as  the  screen,  namely,  6  ft. ; 
and  that  this  approval  shall  not  be,  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be,  an  approval  under  section  26  or  any 
section  other  than  section  22  of  the  above-named  Act. 

That  the  plans  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  showing 
the  widening  of  the  bridge  carrying  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  over  Prince  of  Wales’-road, 
Battersea,  be  approved.” 


London  Building  Acts  Amendment. — The 
Building  Act  Committee  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  London  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill,  1905,  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  and  that  copies  be  also  sent 
to  such  of  the  other  authorities  concerned  as 


may  desire  to  have  them. 

Additions  to,  and  Withdrawals  from,  the 
Selected  Lists  of  Contractors.— The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Education  Committee 
were  agreed  to  last  week: — 

(o)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  firms  be 
added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to 
tender  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  additions  to 
schools Galbraith  Brothers,  46,  Camberwell-green; 
W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row  ;  H.  Lovatt, 
Limited,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton ;  L.  White- 
head  &  Co.,  Limited,  Portland  Works,  Portland- place 
North,  Clapham-road  ;  F.  T.  Chinchen  &  Co.,  Berens- 
road,  Kensal-green ;  T.  G.  Sharpington,  Mackell-road 
Works,  Kimberley-road,  Nunhead. 

(b)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  contractors 
he  added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited 
to  tender  for  structural  alterations,  repairs  to  school 
buildings,  etc.  W.  Eyre,  22,  Great  Chapel-street, 
Westminster ;  F.  J.  Gorham,  Point-hill,  Greenwich ; 
Aldridge  &  Son,  78,  Harlesden-road,  Willesden-green ; 
C.  Johnson,  25,  Dalling-road,  Hammersmith  ;  1.  G. 
Sharpington,  Mackell-road  Works,  Kimberley-road, 
Nunhead  ;  A.  Leather.  Riverbank  Works,  Wandsworth  ; 
T.  Lapthorne  &  Co.,  High-street,  Lambeth  ;  Grace  & 
Marsh,  79,  Tamworth-road,  Croydon  ;  Mattock  &  Parsons, 
165,  Gray’s-inn-road ;  H.  Bragg  &  Sons,  19,  Robsart- 
street,  Brixton-road ;  Crabb  &  Sons,  38  and  40,  Upper 
Tulse-hill ;  A.  Kendall,  39,  Bloomfleld-road,  Burdett-road, 
Bow  ;  C.  R.  Price,  1 45,  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington  ; 
H.  Willmott,  The  Triangle,  Hackney. 

(c)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  contractors 
be  added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  he  invited  to 
tender  for  repairs  to  buildings,  etc.  :—W.  Gray  &  Co.,  76, 
West  India-dock-road  ;  J.  Barton  &  Co.,  122,  St.  John  s- 
street-road,  Clerkenwell ;  J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.,  70. 
Fenchurch-street  and  High-street,  Putney;  W.  Reason, 
Roseberv-avenue ;  W.  Young,  1,  Apsley-road,  South 
Norwood  ;  J.  Martin,  French,  &  Co.,  3  and  6a  W  arwick- 
place,  Maida-hill ;  J.  Scott  Fenn,  42,  W  ilham-street, 
Woolwich  ;  Langdon  &  Clark,  3,  Grosvenor-road,  Ilford  , 
W.  H.  King,  39a,  Inville-road,  Surrey-square  ;  C.  Leather 
&  Sons,  114,  Merton-road,  Wandsworth;  G.  Kirby, 


Queensland  Works,  Holloway ;  T.  Wilson,  6,  Old  Gravel- 
lane;  J.  Knight  &  Sons,  24,  Gertrude-street,  King’s 
road,  Chelsea ;  F.  Cliidley  &  Co.,  Limited,  56,  Lydford- 
road,  Paddington. 

(dj  That  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Harbrow  (works  adjoining 
South  Bermondsey  station)  be  added  to  the  list  of 
contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  structures  and  partitions. 

( e )  That  the  name  of  Messrs.  C.  Leather  &  Sons,  of 
No.  14,  Merton-road,  Wandsworth,  be  added  to  the  list 
of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  the 
erection  of  iron  buildings  and  brick  structures. 

(/)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  firms  be 
added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited 
to  tender  for  heating  works  W.  Richardson  &  Co., 
Darlington ;  John  Jeffreys,  11,  Old  Queen-street,  West¬ 
minster;  Bolton,  Fane,  &  Co.,  298  and  300,  Goswefi-road; 
Russell  &  Co.,  42,  Bcrwick-street,  Oxford-street ;  J.  Jones 
&  Sons,  66  and  67,  Shoe-lane;  A.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  12  and  13, 
Upper  Thames-street. 

(g)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  firms  be 
added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to 
tender  for  sanitary  and  drainage  works  : — E.  Tabor, 
Cam-road,  Cambridge ;  Davey  &  Roberts,  222a,  Vauxliall- 
bridge-road  ;  R.  Harding  &  Son,  75,  Arodene-road,  Brix- 
ton  ;  Crabb  &  Son,  38  and  40,  Upper  Tulse-hill. 

(/i)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  contractors 
be  added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited 
to  tender  for  cleaning  and  painting  schools  : — J.  J. 
Richards,  9,  Shannon-grove,  Brixton  ;  R.  Harding  &  Son, 
75,  Arodene-road,  Brixton ;  J.  Knight  &  Sons,  24, 
Gertrude-street,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

(j)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  contractors 
be  added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited 
to  tender  for  providing  and  fixing  iron  staircases  : — 
Geo.  Mills  &  Co.,  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester ;  Peirson  & 
Co.,  17  and  18,  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  E.C. ;  A.  Ritchie  &  Co., 
12  and  13,  .Upper  Thames-street. 

(k)  That  the  name  of  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  &  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Vincent  Works,  Regency-street,  Westminster,  lie  added 
to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to  tender 
for  supplying  and  fixing  gas  mains  and  fittings. 

(l)  That  the  names  of  the  under-mentioned  firms  be 
removed  from  the  lists  of  contractors  selected  to  tender 
for  works  in  connexion  with  L.C.C.  schools  : — E.  W. 
Richbell,  R.  Redfern,  J.  Bower,  H.  C.  Gray  &  Son,  G. 
Bell,  J.  Sloper  &  Co.,  J.  Williams  &  Sons  (Cardiff), 
Limited  ;  Mrs.  H.  Evans ;  Enness  Bros,  (name  removed 
from  cleaning  and  painting  list  only) ;  H.  Runham 
Brown. 

Buildings — Repairs  to — Printed  Schedule  of 
prices. — The  following  recommendation  of  the 
same  Committee  was  agreed  to  last  week : — 

That  the  offer  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Jerrard,  the  contractor 
for  executing  repairs  to  schools  in  groups  4  and  6  (Green¬ 
wich  district),  to  undertake,  temporarily,  the  work  of 
executing  repairs  to  schools  in  groups  1,  2,  3,  and  5 
(Greenwich  district),  at  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to 
his  present  contract  schedule  of  prices  for  (a)  measured 
work,  (b)  sanitary  work,  and  (c)  day  work,  pending  the 
acceptance  of  fresh  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
in  the  whole  of  the  county,  be  accepted. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  nine 
o’clock  for  the  Easter  holidays. ' 


- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  their  room,  Leopold-street,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Flockton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  treasurer’s  statement  of  accounts  and  the 
auditors’  report,  which  showed  a  satisfactory 
increase  of  the  balance  in  hand  to  last  year,  was 
adopted,  with  thanks  to  the  auditors.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  which  showed  a 
membership  of  120,  being  the  highest  number  in 
the  Society’s  record,  was  read  and  adopted. 
It  was  announced  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton,  in 
consequence  of  increasing  public  duties,  wished 
to  be  relieved  from  the  office  of  Secretary, 
which  he  had  held  for  eight  years,  and  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  work.  A  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  follow, 
ing  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  : — President- 
E.  Holmes ;  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Fenton ; 
Treasurer,  E.  Fowler  ;  Secretary,  J.  R.  Wigfull. 
Council : — Past-Presidents,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Gibbs, 
C.  Hadfield,  R.  W.  Fowler,  Jos.  Smith,  P. 
Marshall,  T.  Winder.  Fellows  : — Messrs.  H. 
Coverdale,  W.  J.  Hale,  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers, 
H.  L.  Paterson,  A.  E.  Turnell,  and  C.  B.  Flock- 
ton.  Associates : — C.  M.  Hadfield,  C.  F. 
Innocent,  and  H.  J.  Potter.  A  prize  of  51.  5s. 
for  the  best  set  of  measured  drawings  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Jenkinson.  The  Society’s 
prize  for  the  best  work  in  the  designing  class 
was  awarded  as  follows  r — 1/.  Is.  each  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Bower  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Trudove,  and  10s.  6d. 
to  Mr.  D.  H.  Louke?.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  President  and  Council  for 
their  work  during  the  year. 

York  Architectural  Society.— In-  the 
York  Museum  Theatre,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
York  Architectural  Society,  when  a  paper  was 
read  entitled  “  Some  Notes  on  Classic  Art,” 
by  Mr.  Wilfrid  J.  Milburn.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Benson.  Assyria  was 
the  first  and  greatest  nation  of  antiquity 
with  whose  early  efforts  of  art  they  had 
to  deal.  The  building  materials  in  Assyria 
were  a  great  factor  in  determining  the  art  of 
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this  nation.  M.  Botta  and  Sir  Austin  H. 
Layard  were  the  most  notable  discoverers 
of  the  ruins  of  the  cities,  and  no  fable  of  hidden 
treasures  or  wealth  had  half  the  romance  that 
the  story  of  the  indefatigable  labour  of  those 
men  had.  When  digging,  Layard  unearthed 
notable  “  finds,”  but  the  greatest  was  the 
discovery  of  the  human -headed  bulls  or  lions. 
Probably  of  all  the  Assyrian  masterpieces, 
the  most  famous  was  that  of  the  wounded 
lioness,  the  expression  of  face  being  very  fine. 
Of  Egyptian  art  great  finds  had  been  heard  of 
recently,  and  passing  on  to  Greek  art,  which 
came  to  full  perfection  under  Phidias,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  most  famous  representation 
of  the  goddess  Athene  was  the  large  statue 
made  by  Phidias.  The  Olympic  games  and 
their  celebration  were  a  great  festival  in 
Greece,  and  the  sculptors  were  able  to  see  the 
finest  models.  The  speaker  showed  many 
slides  illustrating  his  subject,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Milburn,  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Pollard,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  was  accorded  by 
acclamation. 

- - 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archeological  Association. — 
At  the  evening  meeting,  on  the  12th  inst., 
Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Emanuei  Green  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  a 
moneyer’s  weight,  of  bronze,  Portuguese,  of 
about  a.d.  1600,  and  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  3/.  12s.  of  our  coinage.  Dr.  W.  de  Grey 
Birch  exhibited  an  Egyptian  vase  of  terra-cotta, 
supposed  to  be  of  about  5,000  years  b.c.,  also 
a  very  elegant  vase  from  Cyprus,  of  about 
1,500  years  b.c.  ;  both  are  of  the  character 
known  as  libatory  vessels.  Mr.  C.  Dack,  of 
Peterborough,  read  a  paper  on  “  Folk  and 
Weatherlore  of  Peterborough  and  the  District,” 
in  continuation  of  one  upon  the  survival  of  old 
customs  in  Peterborough  read  by  him  some  few 
years  ago.  Peterborough  being  situated  at  a 
point  of  junction  of  the  four  counties  of 
Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  centre  for  so  many  sayings  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  make  a  selection ;  Mr.  Dack,  there¬ 
fore,  confined  his  account  to  those  proverbs  he 
had  himself  heard  quoted  in  Peterborough 


and  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  round,  and  the 
folk  and  weatherlore  he  had  learned  from  old 
and  young  by  word  of  mouth.  In  the  local 
proverbs  Peterborough  is  almost  always 
associated  with  pride,  from  pre-reformation 
days  even  to  the  XXth  century. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Hammersmith  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — 
In  a  report  circulated  on  Tuesday  the  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  Committee  of  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council  state  that  designs  for  the 
erection  of  baths  and  wash-houses  have  been 
received  from  the  six  competing  architects, 
and  are  now  under  consideration. 

Schools,  Preston. — The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  recent  competition  (open  to 
Lancashire  architects)  for  new  Council  Schools 
in  Roebuck-street,  Preston  : — (1)  Mr.  Herbert 
Howarth,  Morecambe  (50/.  premium) ;  (2) 

Mi'.  A.  Brocklehurst,  30,  Brown-street,  Man¬ 
chester  (30 /.  premium) ;  (3)  Mr.  F.  Quentery 
Farmer,  36,  Dale-street,  Liverpool  (20/. 
premium). 


3llu0trations. 

MEMORIAL  HALL.  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

■  HIS  illustration  shows  the  interior 
of  the  Memorial  Hall  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  House,  at  Boston, 

Mr,  Charles  Brigham  is  the  architect.  The 
design,  as  will  be  seen,  is  entirely  composed  of 
long-accepted  and  orthodox  classic  details, 
but  they  are  put  together  and  used  in  a  refined 
and  suitable  manner,  and  produce  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  should  have  a  dignified  and  stately 
effect. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  one  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Architect.  We 
have  arranged  with  the  editor  of  that  publica¬ 
tion  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  now  and  again 
to  reproduce  an  illustration  of  an  important 
new  building  in  the  United  States  from  his  pages, 
by  way  of  more  easily  giving  our  readers  an 
occasional  example  of  recent  American  archi¬ 


tecture  ;  it  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  induce 
American  architects  to  send  drawings  or 
photographs  of  their  works  across  the  sea 
Mr.  Flagg’s  kindness  in  sending  his  Xavai 
Academy  illustrations  the  other  day  was  quite 
an  exceptional  case. 


THE  CHAPEL,  KING  EDWARD  VII 
SANATORIUM. 

This  building  is  being  erected  through  the 
munificence  of  Sir  John  Brickwood,  and  is 
designed  on  a  unique  plan  as  an  open  air 
chapel.  It  is  V-sbaped,  with  a  nave  for  men 
and  another  for  women,  and  the  chanced 
centrally  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  Y.  The 
whole  of  the  one  side  is  entirely  open  to  the 
south,  and  protected  on  the  north,  west,  and 
east  and  with  an  open  cloister  on  the  south 
and  open  side  as  protection  from  the  weather. 

There  is  an  outside  pulpit,  which  can  be  used 
in  very  fine  weather. 

The  heating  is  a  novelty  in  this  country  ;  the 
heating  pipes  being  under  the  floor,  and  the 
floor  itself  being  warmed  and  giving  of!  the  heat. 
The  outside  of  the  buildings  is  ot  red  and  grey 
bricks  and  Bath  stone,  with  local  red  tile 
roots,  the  woodwork  being  of  oiled  teak. 

Internally,  the  walls  are  lined  with  stone, 
and  the  ceilings  plastered,  and  floors  ol  stone  and 
marble. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Longlev,  of  Crawley, 
who  are  carrying  out  the  whole  of  the  other 
work ;  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Percv 
Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.  (not  “  Percy  H.  Adams, ' 
as  accidentally  given  on  the  title  of  the  plate). 


BUILDINGS  IN  DUNEDIN,  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


These  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
small  photographs,  to  accompany  the  article 
"  Notes  in  New  Zealand,’’  which  appears  in 


the  present  issue. 

The  following  are  the  titles  to  the  subject* 
on  the  plate  : — 


A.  — Town  Hall,  Dunedin. 

B.  — St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  ton- 

C.  — Corner  of  High  and  Prince's  Streets  (looking  up 
High-street);  the  Cargill  Monument  in  the  .foreground. 

D. — The  High-street  in  1863. 

E. — The  First  Church,  Dunedin. 

F.  — The  Law  Courts. 

?  G. — The  Hospital. 
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Chapel,  King  Edward’s  Sanatorium.  Plan. 
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tPPUCATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet- 
iae  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Erection  of  Buildings  on  Low-lying  Land. 
Woolwich. — That  Mr.  Cook  be  informed  that 
tie  Council  will  take  no  action  with  regard 
lo  the  non-compliance  with  the  condition  as 
lo  the  time  within  which  the  buildings  were 
io  be  erected,  contained  in  the  lioence,  granted 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  Driver,  for  the  erection  of  106 
buildings  at  Marmadon-road,  and  eight  build¬ 
ings  at  Church-manorway,  Plumstead,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  buildings  be  erected  within 
eighteen  months  from  March  25,  1905. — 

Agreed. 

faction  of  Shelters  over  the  Proposed  new 
Entrances  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-colours  and  Prince's  Restaurant. 
Strand—  Two  iron  and  glass  shelters  to  the 
Roval  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours 
and  Prince’s  Restaurant  on  the  south  side  of 
Piccadilly  (Me.  E.  R.  Robson  for  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Norwood.— Ten  houses  on  the  northern  side 
d  Auckland-hill,  Norwood,  westward  of. 
Ko,  32  (Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens  for  the  executors 
of  Air.  T.  R.  Apps). — Consent. 

Eamptead. — Ail  iron  and  glass  porch  at 
A'o,  23,  Lyndhurst-road,  Hampstead  (Messrs. 
C.  Saunders  &  Son  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Curnick). — 
Consent. 

Pcckham.— An  additional  story  to  a  one- 
story  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  62,  Queen’ s- 
load,  Peckham,  to  abut  upon  Burchell-roa-d 
Dir.  E.  J.  Strevens  for  Mr.  R.  J.  Wade). — 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Bay-windows  and  bal¬ 
conies  at  Loudoun-mansions,  Marlborough- 
road,  St.  John’s  Wood  (Mr.  P.  Hoffmann  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn). — Consent. 

Strand.— Two  projecting  signs  at  Nos.  1  and 
k  Cockspur-street,  and  Nos.  18  and  19,  Pall 
Mall  East  (Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Navigation  Company). — Consent. 
Wandsworth. — Sham  half-timber  work  and  a 
projecting  porch  to  a  detached  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Larpent-street.  Putney  (Mr.  C.  F. 
Depree  for  Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Sampson). — Con¬ 
sent. 


Space  at  Rear  and  Projections. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — A  building  adjoining 
No.  1,  Lady  Margaret-road,  St.  Pancras,  with 
an  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  J.  F.  Parker 
for  Mr.  H.  Freemantle). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Battersea. — That  the  Council  do  consent  to 
Nos.  11,  13,  and  15,  High-street,  Battersea, 
having  open  spaces  about  such  buildings  (Mr. 
H.  Griffin  for  Messrs.  G.  J.  Chadwin,  W.  D. 
Nichols  and  Miss  C.  Bennett). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  west  side  of  Gil- 
lian-street,  Ladywell,  with  an  irregular  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for 
Mr.  T.  G.  Lifton). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  erection  of  a  house  on  the 
west  side  of  Nepean-street,  southward  of 
Umbria-street,  Wandsworth,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  erection  of  such  house  with  a  one-story 
studio  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick  for  Mr.  T.  D. 
McMeekin). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets ,  etc. 

Westminster. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Grantham  &  Son  sanctioning  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for 
carriage  traffic  to  lead  from  Francis-street  to 
Cobourg-row,  Westminster  (for  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Commissioners). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  D.  Brown  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  to  lead  out  of  the 
east  side  of  Church-street,  Kensington,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings. — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  the  formation  of  two  new  streets 
for  carriage  traffic  in  continuation  of  Sand- 
rock-road  and  Overcliff-road,  Lewisham,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  of  a  street  for  foot  traffic  only 
to  connect  such  two  new  streets,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  trees  being  substituted  for  the  posts 
required  to  be  erected  across  the  street  for 
foot  traffic  only,  and  an  alteration  in  the  level 
of  such  street  (Mr.  N.  McDougall). — Consent. 

W  kite  chapel. — Means  of  ventilating  the  new 
streets  for  foot  traffic  only,  upon  a  site  on  the 
south  side  of  Fashion-street,  Commercial- 
street,  Whitechapel,  and  the  election  of  Bost- 
wick  gates,  10  ft.  in  height,  at  the  entrances 
to  the  new  streets  from  Brick-lane,  Fashion- 
street,  and  Flower  and  Dean-street  (Mr.  A. 
Davis). — Consent. 


Chelsea.— A  projecting  illuminated  sign  to 
the  pilaster  on  the  east  side  of  No.  13,  Bromp- 
ton-road,  Chelsea  (Mr.  W.  Graves  for  Messrs. 
Slaters,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

I  Rwisham.— The  retention  of  a  gi’eenhouse 
w  the  projecting  one-story  shop  at  No. 
fi3,  Brockley-road,  Lewisham  (Messrs.  C.  Hay- 
*ard  &  Co).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  TF est.j- — A  one-story  addition  to 
A°16,  St.  John’s  Wood-road,  St.  Marylebone, 
»  abut  upon  Cunningham-place  (Mr.  F. 
wiper  for  Dr.  W.  Davis). — Refused. 

A oncood.— Houses  on  the  south  side  of  Fern- 
wDe-road,  east  side  of  Poplar-walk,  and  north 
ate  of  Haredale-road,  Herne  Hill  (Messrs.  R. 
Ellis  t  Son  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Houses  on  the  north  side  of 
nazlewell-road,  Putney,  to  abut  upon  Cam- 
P»Mtreet  and  Larpent-street  (Mr.  J.  Cole- 
dw).— Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

Banmtead.—A  boundary  wall  to  the  pla 
SMiad  of  the  New  End  school,  Hampstea 
“lai1  the  prescribed  distance  from  tl 
roadways  of  Murray-terrace  ar 
•  ''End  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  Educ 
j.  Committee  of  the  Council).— Consent. 
Mrand.f-A  building  at  No.  114,  Wardou 
„  b  to  abut  upon  Ship-yard  (Mr.  I 
T‘"wr,  jun.). — Refused. 

Jidth  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
ammersmitA.— The  retention  of  a  woodc 
'M  at  the  rear  of  No.  103,  Askew-road,  Har 
Ktmth,  with  the  external  walls  at  less  the 
■"proscribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  tl 
C  °f  Landor-road  (Mr-  W.  C.  Smith). - 

Jotefaieod. +— Buildings  upon  the  site  i 
H^th-street.  Hampstead  (Mr.  V 
for  Miss  G.  Elsdon). — Consent. 
tnmngton.— Two  houses  on  the  south  sic 
JV'WMy-road,  South  Lambeth,  with  for 
j|,,.'  0Ufndarie®  at  less  than  the  prescribe 
the  unLwS  ^ntre  of  the  roadway  < 
HogOTS  for  Mr-  H'  1 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
affmca.—A  wood  and  iron  building  c 
fotlenelfrM  °f  V’  Battcrsea  Park-ma< 
hr  Mes«8'  f  A‘  J-  Woodward  &  So] 
(used  ^  Patk  Brewcr?  Company).— R 


Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  coal- 
conveying  machinery  on  the  roof  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  generating  station,  Richmond-road, 
Kensington  (Messrs.  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd., 
for  the  Brompton  and  Kensington  Electricity 
Supply  Company). — Consent. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A  steel  chimney  at  the 
generating  station,  Glaucus-street,  Poplar  (Mr. 
J.  H.  Bowden  for  the  Council  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Poplar). — Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Hackney,  South. — Dwelling-houses  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and 
proposed  to  be  erected  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  Homerton-row,  Urswick-road,  and  High- 
street,  Homerton  (Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton 
for  Hackney  Borough  Council). — Consent. 
Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings 
and  Projections. 

Kensington,  South. — Means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  sixth 
(top)  story  of  two  of  the  proposed  buildings 
upon  the  site  of  “York  House”  and  “Mait¬ 
land  House,”  Church-street,  Kensington  (the 
upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  which  story  is 
above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level)  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  D. 
Brown) . — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

Baths,  East  Leeds. — The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Leeds  (Mr.  Robert  Armitage)  has  just  opened 
the  new  baths  which  the  Corporation  have 
erected  in  York-road.  The  building,  which 
has  been  erected  for  the  joint  purposes  of  a 
branch  library  (already  opened)  and  public 
baths,  occupies  a  position  with  a  frontage  of 
110  ft.  to  York-road.  The  accommodation  con¬ 
sists  of  slipper  baths,  Russian  bath,  swimming 
bath,  laundry,  boiler-house,  etc.  There  are 
twenty  slipper  baths,  sixteen  for  males  and 
four  for  females,  and  the  swimming  bath  has  a 
water  area  of  75  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  maximum 
depth  being  6  ft.,  and  the  minimum  3  ft.  The 
total  cost  of  buildings,  machinery,  fittings,  and 
general  equipment  of  the  library  and  baths 
will  be  about  20,0003.  Mr.  H.  A.  Chapman,  of 
Leeds,  is  the  architect. 


Books. 


A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 

Method.  By  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 

and  Banister  F.  Fletcher.  Fifth  edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.  London :  B.  T. 

Batsford.  1905. 

In  reviewing  the  previous  edition  of  this 
publication  we  welcomed  certain  improvements 
and  corrections.  The  present,  or  filth  edition, 
contains  further  developments,  all  of  which 
have  materially  improved  the  value  and 
widened  the  scope  of  the  book.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Fletcher,  the  original  joint  author,  points  out 
in  the  current  preface  that  200  pages  and  some 
700  illustrations  are  added,  whilst  he  has 
re-written  much  of  its  matter.  All  this,  we 
observe,  is  accomplished  without  adding  to 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  ;  indeed,  by  changing 
the  quality  of  the  paper  the  actual  size  is 
reduced. 

In  view  of  the  constant  necessity  for  modifi¬ 
cation  due  to  research  and  discovery,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  any  such  book 
as  this,  which  is  forced  to  condense  its  contents, 
should  be  accurate  in  its  references  and  varied 
to  comply  with  the  most  recent  disclosures  and 
opinions.  The  author  appears  to  be  alive 
to  this  fact,  and  is  to  he  congratulated 
upon  producing  an  amended  and  extended 
edition  in  so  brief  an  interval.  The  chief 
development  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
classic  periods  of  architecture.  Amongst  many 
valuable  additions  are  restorations  of  the 
Acropolis  and  of  the  Forum  at  Rome.  A  dia¬ 
gram  termed  “  The  Tree  of  Architecture 
now  prefaces  the  work,  and  is  a  device  which 
should  tend  to  mould  the  popular  idea  of  what 
architecture  really  is. 

It  would  be  here  impossible  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  criticism,  but  in  a  broad  survey  we 
should  say  that  the  treatment  of  the  numerous 
phases  of  the  art  of  building  is  somewhat 
disproportioned,  that  the  work  is  written 
from  the  English  standpoint,  and  that  the 
influence  of  materials  as  a  factor  in  all  design 
is  not  sufficiently  emphasised.  So  much  is 
attempted,  and  much  of  it  so  well  dealt  with, 
that  the  average  reader  is  disappointed  in,  for 
instance,  observing  that  American  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance  has  no  illustration  and  but 
scant  reference  ;  that  Scottish  work  is  dismissed 
in  two  pages  ;  that  the  Gothic  building  extend¬ 
ing  to  Norway  is  not  noticed ;  and  that  the 
architecture  of  Russia,  a  vast  territory  promi¬ 
nent  in  current  affairs,  is  practically  unheeded. 
We  could  wish  also  to  see  the  pages  of  line  dia¬ 
grams  less  crowded,  and  what  is  attempted 
more  completely  dealt  with.  As  an  instance, 
St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  has  its  tower 
cut  off  and  no  idea  of  its  termination  given,  in 
an  endeavour  to  accomplish  everything  on  one 
sheet.  Again,  little  pieces  of  design  are  often 
given  without  a  key  reference  to  show  the  actual 
relation  to  the  whole. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  substi¬ 
tuting  the  terms  “early”  and  “late  Victorian 
style  ”  for  the  expression  “  The  Nineteenth 
Century  ”  of  the  fourth  edition  in  concluding 
remarks  upon  English  architecture.  In  this 
respect,  also,  several  of  the  examples  are  open 
to  question  ;  we  should  not  consider  the  new 
Westminster  Cathedral  as  belonging  to  the 
Gothic  school.  Printers’  errors  are  still  present, 
and  the  general  index  is  in  need  of  revision. 

In  so  comprehensive  a  work,  however,  defects 
are  sure  to  arise  which  a  constant  and  thorough 
re-editing  will  alone  correct,  hut  the  “History 
of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative  Method 
is,  in  its  present  form,  a  work  which  deserves 
its  success. 


'he  XVlIIth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath.  By 
Mowbray  A.  Green,  A.R.I.B.A.  Bath  :  G. 
Gregory.  1904. 

Ir.  Green  has  produced  a  momumental 
olume  worthy  of  its  interesting  subject.  Ihe 
ook  is  rather  one  for  a  general  library  than  an 
rchitectural  one,  as  it  deals  in  part  with  the 
scial  as  well  as  with  the  architectural  history 
f  XVlIIth  century  Bath  ;  but  the  author  has 
iven  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  tracing  out  the 
rchitectural  history  of  the  most  important 
treets  and  buildings,  and  the  part  which 
arious  architects  had  in  designing  them, 
•rior  Park  of  course  occupies  a  considerable 
pace  in  the  book  ;  but  the  street  houses  in 
lath  are  not  neglected.  .  , 

The  development  of  Bath  during  the 
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period  when  the  place  was  most  fashionable 
is  a  testimony  to  the  dignity  of  effect  which 
can  be  given  to  a  city  by  the  employment  of 
the  traditional  forms  of  classic  architecture, 
even  in  a  somewhat  tame  and  prim  version. 
Taken  separately,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  would 
seem  dull  and  commonplace  enough  ;  the  effect 
lies  in  the  bold  massing  of  streets  and  terraces 
into  one  comprehensive  design,  to  which  classic 
columnar  architecture  lends  itself  so  well. 
The  Circus  and  Camden-crescent  are  effective 
by  their  breadth  and  continuity  of  treatment, 
to  which  all  individuality  in  the  design  of  any 
one  house  is  sacrificed  ;  one  could  only  know 
one’s  house  by  the  number,  for  all  are  exactly 
alike,  a  long  fa§ide  divided  up  into  tenements. 
Something  is  lost  in  domestic  interest  by  such 
a  treatment,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the 
taste  of  the  private  house-owner  is  neglected, 
public  architecture  is  considered ;  with  the 
result  that  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  Bath  is  the 
most  stately  city  in  England,  the  only  one 
which  (to  compare  small  things  with  great) 
may  be  said  to  vie  with  Paris  in  dignified 
appearance.  The  best  part  of  Milsom-street,  too, 
with  its  segmental  columned  bay,  answered  by 
square  columned  and  pedimented  projections 
at  an  equal  distance  on  each  side,  is  a  most 
effective  piece  of  street  architecture  of  the 
kind. 

The  author  has  aimed  at  showing  the  manner 
in  which  Bath  was  transformed,  chiefly  by  the 
Woods,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the  elder  was 
a  speculating  builder  as  much  as  an  architect, 
and  financed  his  architectural  improvements 
as  well  as  making  the  designs  for  them.  Among 
the  interesting  items  in  the  volume  is  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  working-drawing  plans  for  one 
of  Wood’s  country  houses,  that  of  Titan 
Barrow,  Kingsdown,  designed  by  Wood  in  1748 
for  Mr.  Southwell  Pigott.  These  plans  seem 
to  combine  plan  and  specification  in  one  docu¬ 
ment.  Tbe  walls  are  drawn  in  outline  only, 
not  filled  in  with  shading,  and  over  tbe  floor 
space  of  each  are  the  very  neatly -written  direc¬ 
tions  or  memoranda  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  was  to  be  finished  ;  this  was  how  things 
might  be  arranged  before  the  clays  of  “  quan¬ 
tities.”  This  is  the  description  on  the  floor 
marked  “  drawing  room  ”  : 

“  The  Floor  of  this  room  to  be  boarded  with  clean 
Norway  oak  doubled,  an  architrave  chimney-piece  in 
Freestone  to  be  carved,  a  white  and  veined  marble  slab, 
the  room  to  go  up  to  the  Roof  and  to  be  coved  a  third 
or  ?-  of  its  altitude  as  shall  be  directed,  and  a  compart¬ 
ment  in  the  ceiling  with  an  enrich’d  bed  moulding 
within.  A  Corinthian  entablature  round  the  room  fully 
enriched  in  free  stone,  double  architraves  round  the 
doors  and  blank  door.  Tabernacles  round  the  windows 
with  scrolls,  festoons,  and  rolls  (?).  Wainscot  Sur  Base 
high,  and  the  walls  lined  above  to  the  Entablature  with 
slitt  deal.  The  timbers  of  the  floor  to  be  6  inches  deep, 
and  ceiled  or  otherwise  closed  to  prevent  air  or  damp 
from  penetrating  into  the  room.” 

All  dimensions  are  figured,  though  the  scale 
also  is  carefully  kept.  The  doors  seem  small, 
varying  from  3  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  This  is  a 
24-ft.  by  18-ft.  room,  so  that  of  course  the 
“  6  in.  timbers  ”  were  on  sleeper  walls,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  ;  but  it  is  odd  that 
in  the  adjoining  study,  18  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.,  we 
find  special  mention  of  a  girder  12  in.  by  10  in. 
and  joists  10  in.  by  2£  in.  Presumably  the 
study  was  cellared  under  and  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  not.  Apparently  sections  were  not 
drawn  ,•  in  the  writing  on  the  hall  we  find  the 
note  that  “  this  room  and  the  study  and  the 
dressing-room  are  to  be  ten  feet  high  in  the 
clear  ”  ;  “  the  front  door  to  be  close  or  sashed  as 
shall  be  directed.  The  same  to  be  hung  with 
good  hinges  and  to  have  a  Lock  and  Nocker  to  it.” 
In  the  upper  plan  the  description  of  the  drawing- 
rbom  (which  was  “to  go  up  to  the  roof”)  is 
continued — “The  ribs  on  the  cove  of  the  room 
to  be  of  old  Beal  Board  of  2  inches  thick,  or  of 
Sweeds  deal.”  The  whole  document  forms  a 
curious  record  of  house-building  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  plan  of  a  house  in  Queen- 
square  is  another  interesting  record,  with  a 
bedroom  opening  out  of  the  drawing-room  on  the 
first  floor,  with  no  other  access  (originally),  and 
another  bedroom  opening  out  of  that.  In  more 
recent  times,  too,  angle  passages  have  been 
opened  to  get  to  the  back  rooms,  by  cutting  a 
bit  out  of  the  corner  of  the  staircase. 

If  the  exterior  architecture  of  the  Bath 
houses  was  monotonous  in  its  dignity,  however, 
there  was  variety  enough  internally,  in  ceilings, 
fireplaces,  and  decorations  generally ;  all  in 
one  style,  but  varied  in  detail,  and  all  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste,  characterised  by  refinement  without 
display  or  exaggeration.  Illustrations  of  many 
of  these  are  given.  There  was  perhaps  no 
period  when  the  interior  decoration  of  dwelling- 


houses  was  more  refined  in  character,  though 
it  was  no  doubt  deficient  in  colour. 

The  book  is  got  up  and  printed  in  a  sumptuous 
style,  and  is  a  credit  both  to  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Laxton' s  Builders'  Price-Book  for  1905.  Origin¬ 
ally  compiled  by  William  Laxton.  Eighty- 
eighth  edition.  London  :  Kelly’s  Directories, 
Ltd.,  182,  183,  and  184,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
What’s  in  a  name  ?  one  is  led  to  exclaim  when 
taking  up  the  eighty -eighth  edition  of  this  work, 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  price-book ;  we, 
however,  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  common 
between  this  work  and  that  originally  compiled. 
A  short  time  since  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  edition  of  1861 — just  halfway 
back  to  the  first  edition — and  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  difference,  in  point  of  size 
and  usefulness,  between  that  volume  and  those 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  difference  in  the 
'  es  too  was  a  revelation,  notwithstanding  the 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  Laxton  was  in  its 
earlier  days  the  favourite  book  of  reference  for 
builders  when  any  question  arose.  The  prices 
in  the  edition  before  us  have  been  generally 
brought  up  to  date,  but  we  are  afraid  that  if 
the  editor  does  not  alter  the  prices  of  his  brick¬ 
work  his  work  will  not  find  the  favour  with  the 
architect  that  it  does  with  the  builder.  True,  a 
note  is  made  in  the  heading  that  bricks  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  45s.  and  40s.  per  1,000  for  stocks  and 
grizzles  respectively.  These  prices  have  done 
duty  for  some  time  now,  and  we  think  they 
could  be  safely  reduced.  The  harvest  of 
the  brickmakers  of  a  few  years  ago  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  look  at  every 
one  of  the  72,000  prices,  but  we  notice  an 
awkward  slip  on  page  125.  On  page  124  in 
the  general  notes  on  Westmorland  slating  the 
price  is  given  at  70s.  per  square  (a  fair  one), 
whereas  in  the  prices  proper  on  page  125  it  is 
given  at  55s.,  which  is  very  misleading. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  chapter  “  On  the 
Adaptation  of  a  Price-book  to  meet  varying 
Rates  of  Wages”  has  been  revised  to  meet  the 
present  rates,  after  having  been  for  some  years 
calculated  upon  an  erroneous  basis. 

Rather  more  than  a  tliird  of  the  total  work  is 
made  up  of  various  items  of  information  re 
Building  Acts  and  various  regulations,  legal 
questions  and  contract  documents,  as  well  as 
numerous  tables,  without  which  no  price-book 
is  considered  complete  nowadays.  While  not 
strictly  appertaining  to  prices,  they  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  volume  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Taking  the  work  through,  we  may  say  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  it  can  be  generally  relied 
upon  as  far  as  is  possible  with  a  work  of  this 
nature.  _ 


The  Scientific  Design  of  Masonry  Arches: 
with  Numerous  Examples.  By  Thomas 
Alexander,  M.A.I.,  Professor  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
Arthur  Watson  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  Professor 
of  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Poona.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-five  Dia¬ 
grams.  Dublin  University  Press. 

This  is  a  folio  pamphlet  which  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  second  edition  of  a  treatise 
upon  “  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics  ”  by 
the  same  authors.  The  main  object  in  view 
is  the  design  of  masonry  railway  bridges  and 
viaducts  with  arches  ot  long  span  and  small 
rise.  In  order  to  carry  successfully  swiftly- 
moving  traffic  of  the  kind  it  is  desirable  that 
the  middle  portion  of  the  arch-ring  should 
be  characterised  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
elasticity,  while  the  haunches  are  heavily 
backed  to  afford  the  requisite  resistance  to  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch.  The  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  authors  have  worked  out 
the  various  problems  connected  with  the  designs 
of  such  bridges  is  truly  worthy  of  the  highest 
encomium,  and  in  our  opinion  the  method  of 
treatment  is  the  best  hitherto  published. 
In  Rankine’s  “  Civil  Engineering,”  conjugate 
load  areas  are  discussed  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  that  master  by  the  aid  of  mathematical 
expressions  which  are  difficult  of  application  to 
the  equilibrium  of  arches.  The  authors  here 
substitute  a  semi-graphical  mode  of  constructing 
the  load  areas,  dispensing,  to  a  large  extent, 
with  mathematics  and  extending  the  method 
to  the  complete  design  of  segmental  and 
elliptical  arches,  with  their  spandrils,  abut¬ 
ments,  and  piers.  The  family  of  catenarian 
curves  is  considered  as  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  more  important  of  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  authors  “  two  -  nosed  ”  catenaries. 
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Consideration  of  these  two  varieties  helps  to 
demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  masonry 
arches  break  up  when  the  abutments  are 
gradually  removed.  The  most  practical  portion 
of  the  work  is  the  one  containing  tables  which 
furnish  all  the  information  necessary  for  the 
direct  design  of  segmental  masonry  arches. 

In  this  notice  we  cannot  attempt  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  methods  followed  by  the  authors. 
Their  treatment  is  thoughtful  and  admirably 
lucid,  the  illustrations  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
excellence,  and  the  book  is  one  which  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  to  all  who  desire 
to  grasp  the  essential  features  of  arch  design  as 
applied  to  structures  of  the  class  to  which 
reference  is  made. 


Practical  Masonry  :  a  Guide  to  the  Art  0/  Stone¬ 
cutting.  By  William  R.  Purchase,  Building. 
Inspector  to  the  Borough  of  Hove.  Fifth 
edition,  enlarged.  London:  Crosby  Lock-  ■ 
wood  &  Son.  1904. 

The  fifth  edition  of  a  book  does  not  as  a  rule 
call  for  an  extended  notice,  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  an 
able  and  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  stone¬ 
cutting  which  can  be  heartily  recommended 
to  students.  The  author  writes  clearly  and 
tersely,  and  does  not  shirk  any  of  the  difficult 
problems  occurring  in  ordinary  practice,  such 
as  geometrical  stairs,  vaulting,  domes,  skew 
arches,  and  circle-on-circle  work.  There  are 
fifty-two  full-page  plates,  containing  about 
400  diagrams.  In  this  edition  new  sections  | 
have  been  added  on  “  Masonry  Estimating  and 
Quantity  Surveying  ”  and  “  Building  Stones, 
Marbles,  and  Granites.”  These  sections  are 
decidedly  useful.  The  author  has  taken  pama 
to  ascertain  the  current  prices  and  other  par-  i 
ticulars  of  the  stones  mentioned,  but  the  list  is 
necessarily  incomplete.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  no  mention  is  made  01 
a  marble  now  so  well  known  as  the  Verae 
.ntico,  or  of  some  other  Greek  marbles,  ine 
Hossary  of  Terms  is  also  incomplete  i  thus,  we 
nd  “  architrave,”  “  cornice."  and  entao-  ■ 
iture,”  but  no  separate  entry  for  "  frieze, 
re  look  in  vain  for  “baluster,  *  balustrade.  ^ 
dado,”  “die,”  “foot-stone,  toee-stone, 
pedestal,”  “pendentive,”  “stringcouw,  ire- 
oil,”  and  a  number  of  other  terms  used  m  con 
exion  with  masonry.  The  glossary  is  '|Se( 
ind  of  index,  but  does  not  by  any  njW* 
iclude  references  to  all  the  matter  in 
?hese  are  comparatively  trifling  defec  . 
iot  detract  seriously  from  the  merit 
100k.  _ — 

" he  Year’s  Art :  1005.  Compiled  by*-  C- *- 
Carter.  London  :  Hutchinson  t  Co.  W  - 
Ihis  is  the  twenty-sixth  „|  f„|]. 

iseful  publication.  It  contains  th  '  rM 
nformation  as  to  the  doings  in 
luring  the  past  year,  with .t  .p»l  “ 
he  investigation  «>  “W1* 10  „|  tbV 

request,  and  portraits  of ““KJ  editor 
thantrey  Committee  of  Inquiry- 1  V(,„." 
;on tributes  a  short  review  of  i» llk 

°ortland  Cement  for  Users.  By  dn  M® 

Faija,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Horn  UJW  „  g. 

Edition,  Revised I  and 

Butler,  A.M.Inst.C.L.,  .  tff00d  k 

M.Soc.C.I.  London:  Crosby 

Son.  1904.  ,  ve4rS 

3RiGfflAi.LV  published  same 

uro,  this  handy  little  book  ««  .,  k,. 

revised  and  enlarged  by  chapters  and 

nentary  and  extra  by  Mr. 

ippendices,  first  by  Mr.  F  1  .  ]ume  *t 

Butler,  but  still  without  »atag  ®  h,p! 
ill  bulky,  lire  r»» £»  ristUn!  10 
wo  should  say,  the  editor-J* touch 
liter  the  arrangement  of  the  ,h.n 

the  writings  ‘‘>e  origin*  »»  «,,, in?  hi, 
necessary.  Although  T  “  JftMt,  u  <*" 
motives,  we  cannot  help  ,  tter  that 

of  the  added  chapters  book, 

belongs  properly  to  oth®^  Lnearly»*m»“y 
and  as  the  appendices  now  co  .•  T0U]d  be 
pages  as  the  main  body  m*tter  h»d  ^ 
better  if  the  whole  BU  I  this  sugges* 

entirely  rearranged.  . A’?'(o,md.  Mr-  But'« 
tion  no  fault  can  poss'Wy  ^  m  tie  lipht 
has  corrected  a  few  P*-  t .  .  eWnd*tion  or 
of  modern  knowledge,  requlrtd^  fo[B 

modification,  he  has  Adulter*1'™- 

specification,  a  chap  -|vges,  thus  bcing^ 
and  a  modem  series  0 ■' ?  j  pr e*i™* 
the  work  thoroughly  up  to  >1*^  f„*  lot 
its  former  character  as 

of  Portland  cement- 
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bttrty  Workshop  Practice.  By  C.  F.  and 
t A.  Mitchell.  London :  Cassell  &  Co., 

•af book  is  a  volume  of  the  Polytechnio 
L  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
Sof  students  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
if jj  a  well-illustrated  and  business-like  little 
L  aad  covers  an  immense  deal  of  ground  in 
'thing  under  a  hundred  of  its  small  pages. 
He  first  two-thirds  of  the  text  are  devoted 
„  the  description  of  tools  and  timber.  As  a 
rJe  these  descriptions  are  too  brief  to  be  very 
m  but  they  are  as  accurate  and  complete  as 
Impossible  that  they  should  be  in  the  allotted 
saef  They  would  be  entirely  admirable 
driven  by  a  pupil  to  his  teacher  or  examiner. 
Sat  as  given  by  the  teacher  to  his  pupils  it 
|  often  doubtful  if  they  would  convey  much 
formation  except  to  the  most  intelligent.  We 
note  the  last  three  of  six  lines  describing  the 
-‘Shrinkage  of  Timber  ”  :  “  The  seasoned  section 
s  a  piece  of  timber  may  be  determined  by 
juguing  thpse  plates  (the  medallary  rays) 
uactasribs  of  a  system  (such  as  a  fan)  and 
(bsing  upon  its  centre.”  As  a  terse,  philo- 
jjphical  statement  of  the  theory  involved, 
to  sentence  could  hardly  be  surpassed, 
ht  would  it  convey  to  the  average  student 
bA  necessary  information  as,  for  instance, 
lilt  a  board  in  drying  goes  convex  on  the 
iie  nearest  the  heart,  and  concave  to  a  less 
tMDt  on  the  side  remote  ?  Some  of  the 

Rriptions,  however,  such  as  that  of  the 
tion  of  the  “  cap  iron  ”  are  all  that  can 
tedesired. 

After  the  chapter  on  “  Tools  ”  we  have 
dipters  on  “  Operations,”  “  Joints,”  and 
‘Exercises,”  from  the  jnost  elementary  up 
b  the  construction  of  curved  work,  and  the 
wring  in  patterns  of  plain  and  curved 
■faces.  Here,  again,  the  work  is  good, 
fat  it  still  suffers  from  the  continuous  attempt 
ilia  almost  impossible  brevity.  The  directions 
area  are  absolutely  dry  and  formal,  without 
"tips”  or  any  intelligent  anticipation  of  the 
pinner’s  difficulties.  Even  so,  however,  these 
directions  are  often  better  and  more  useful 
Sin  many  of  two  or  three  times  the  length 
Ait  we  have  read  in  other  books  on  the  same 
abject.  They  are  written  at  all  events  by 
wd  craftsmen  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly 
W,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
Bjority  of  such  manuals  on  the  useful  arts. 


U  foods:  English  and  Foreign.  By  Peeoi 
A  Wells.  London  :  Percival  Marshall  &  Co. 
ta  little  book  is  No.  5  of  the  “  Woodworker  ’ 
sres,  and  should  be  useful  to  the  amateur. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  clearly  e 
(tspilation,  and  not  always  as  careful  as  il 
Mjkt  to  have  been.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  tc 
niicise  it  without  reference  to  the  preceding 
Kune  of  the  series,  by  the  same  author,  or 
'Sift  Woods,”  which  we  have  not  seen : 
« that  volume,  we  are  told  in  this,  explains 
ie  various  methods  of  seasoning,  and  other 

SisKirtant  preliminaries.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
that  this  is  the  case,  for  in  the  present 
e  the  subject  of  natural  seasoning  is 
Closed  of  on  page  9  by  the  quotation  of  a 
of  Lask-tt’s,  which,  in  its  new  context,  is 
misleading.  According  to  this  table  a 
*8  oak  8  in.  square  can  be  dried  by  the 
■toal  method  in  six  months,  whereas  the 
»taary  allowance  for  drying  oak  plank  is  one 
w  for  every  inch  of  thickness,  and  for  good 
®«ry  or  cabinet-making  this  allowance  is 
Prably  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  The 
P«ion  of  the  discrepancy  probably  is  that 
*dt 8  table  was  written  for  carpenters; 
®  no  doubt  an  oak  beam  may  very  well 
f'J[  lnf°  a  timber  roof  long  before  it  is  dry 
BjjJ,  used  for  more  delicate  work. 
J™,s  book  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  the 
‘  ngtn  of  the  material  as  applied  to  building 
^ruction,  ship- building,  etc.,  and  was  never 
n  W  to  furnish  data  to  the  cabinet-maker 
w  the  amateur. 

k°°k  is  cleverly  illustrated  with 
P  nd-mk  sketches,  and  should  be  useful 
LI*®™  point  in  the  identification  of 
till  3,1 11 J  “e  1!as  described  a  good  many 
nich  he  is  obviously  not.  familiar. 


Lowebmooh.— 1 The  opening 
Bath,  took  place  a  .L  tin 
£  .1’  Jbt>t  1  “Hi  slippe 

Ijffl*4-*  •  cost  of  10,000!.,  tl 
K5  Stevenson,  of  Oldham,  at 
fcSSn  MeSSIS'  Groome  &  Grant,  . 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. — 
By  A.  W.  Buel  and  C.  S.  Hill.  (Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.,  21s.) 

A  Handbook  for  Superintendents  of 
Construction.— By  H.  G.  Richey.  (Chapman 
&  Hall.) 

Stained  Glasswork  (Artistic  Crafts  Series 
of  Handbooks).  By  C.  H.  Whall.  (John  Hogg.) 

Structural  Designers’  Handbook.  By 
W.  Fry  Scott.  (Engineering  News  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Modern  Homesteads  :  a  Practical  and 
Illustrated  Treatise.  By  Samuel  Taylor, 
F.S.I.  (The  Land  Agents'  Record  Office.) 

- »-♦-« — - 

Correspondence. 

ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir,— As  I  find  no  further  reference  to  this 
subject  in  the  Builder  this  morning,  I  shall  now 
briefly  amplify  certain  statements  in  my  article 
on  the  subject  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  publish,  and  which  your  correspondent, 
“  H.  M.,”  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
understand.  Unfortunately,  he  confines  his 
criticism  to  points  of  ^comparatively  little 
importance — matters  capable  of  easy  adjust¬ 
ment  when  the  Educational  Board  goes  more 
into  detail  after  they  have  elicited  some  general 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  provincial 
societies  and  individuals — which  I  assume  was 
their  object  in  making  their  tentative  scheme 
public.  My  knowledge  of  that  scheme  was 
derived  from  Mi-.  Blomfield’s  remarks  and  the 
discussion  following,  as  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  of 
February  25  last,  and  if  your  correspondent 
will  be  so  good  as  to  refresh  his  memory  by 
referring  again  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  he  will, 
I  think,  readily  grasp  my  meaning  when  I  speak 
of  serving  the  architect  only  half-time  during  the 
tliird  year.  The  proposal,  as  explained,  was 
this  (see  p.  243  of  the  Journal ) : — 

“ . These  five  subjects  would  be 

studied  in  the  schools  during  the  two  years’  pre¬ 
liminary  or  introductory  course.  The  advanced  course, 
which  would  follow  on  (that  is  to  say,  during  the 
third  year),  would  include  the  further  study  of 
materials  and  construction,  design,  history,  and 
architectural  drawing,  with  some  rudimentary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  modelling.” 

The  recommendation  is  that  the  first  two 
years  shall  be  devoted  to  study  of  a  preliminary 
character,  and  that  the  third  year  he  should 
go  into  an  architect’s  office  and  that  the  more 
advanced  scholastic  studies  should  he  continued. 
Does  “  H.  M.”  mean  to  say  that  the  student 
is  to  work  daily  full  time  in  an  architect’s  office 
and  then  to  get  this  advanced  instruction  in 
any  way  he  can  manage  to  do  it,  and  in  the 
scraps  of  time  that  are  left  at  his  disposal  ? 
Now,  if,  as  I  contend,  an  essential  condition 
in  any  course  should  be  that  the  obligatory 
hours  of  work  for  any  young  man  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  should  not 
exceed  nine  hours  daily,  I  should  like  “  H.  M.” 
to  explain  how  this  is  to  lie  adjusted  in  any  better 
way  than  that  which  I  have  suggested.  Nor 
is  the  proposal  so  absurd  as  “  H.  M.”  seems  to 
think.  It  is  no  use  pleading  that  if  architects 
are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
architectural  students  as  they  profess  to  be 
they  might  stretch  a  point  and  occasionally 
give  one  a  stool  in  their  office  for  four  and  a  half 
hours  daily,  even  if  they  were  not  actually 
in  need  of  his  services.  What  is  more  to  the 
purpose  is  to  show  that  in  the  suggested  arrange¬ 
ment  they  would  have  much  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  The  would-be  half-timer  is  not  an 
ignorant  lad  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
office  in  any  way.  He  has  learnt  everything 
essential  to  qualify  him  as  a  draughtsman — 
or,  if  not,  he  had  better  give  up  the  idea  of  ever 
being  one.  He  is  in  the  position  of  an  improver, 
and,  he  comes  to  an  architect  with  certificates 
proving  his  competency,  and  Isays,  “  If  you  will 
allow  me  a  seat  in  your  office  four  and  a  half 
hours,  daily  this  year  I  will  dp  my  best  to  assist 
you,  and  I  shall  serve  you  full  time  next  year 
without  asking  for  any  'remuneration.”  Of 
course,  an  architect  who  saw  no  chance  of  having 
employment  for  an  odd  hand  of  this  kind  should 
decline  to  have  him,  and  no  one  should  take 
more  than  one  such  improver  at  a  time.  That, 
of  course,  is  only  my  opinion ;  and  I  think, 
further,  that  -if  an  architect  in  such  circum¬ 
stances — as  he  is  encouraged  „  to  do  by  the 
Educational  Board — exacts  a  premium  for  what 


is  nominally  a  year  and  a  half’s  apprenticeship, 
it  is  simply  degrading  the  premium  to  the  level 
of  a  bribe  for  securing  a  situation. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ways  of  dividing; 
the  time  to  suit  the  teaching  facilities  in  different- 
localities,  but  the  time  being  strictly  limited 
it  must  be  judiciously  allocated  with  due.  regard 
to  the  value  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  its 
expenditure.  For  example,  if  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained 
by  a  student  during  his  third  year  by  attending^ 
classes  in  school  or  college  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  value  to  him  than  that  which  he  could 
obtain  in  an  architect’s  office,  the  time  should 
not  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  modes  of 
tuition.  The  scholastic  should  decidedly  have' 
the  preference  and  have  the  largest  share  of 
the  available  time  assigned  to  it. 

I  can  only  ask  you  to  allow  me  briefly  to 
refer  to  one  other  matter  regarding  which 
“  H.  M.”  seems  mystified,  namely,  my  stipula¬ 
tion  that  during  the  first  year  of  his  preliminary 
course  the  student  should  have  at  least  a  month 
of  holidays.  In  Mr.  Blomfield’s  address 
nothing  was  said  about  the  student’s  occupation 
during  the  first  two  summers,  and  as  I  had 
suggested  filling  up  the  blank  by  a  few  months’ 
instruction  in  a  merchants  or  accountant’s 
office,  I  took  care  to  prescribe  that  the  student 
should  have  a  clear  month  of  holidays.  That 
is  the  simple  explanation.  But  I  now  under¬ 
stand  from  “  H.  M.’s  ”  remarks  that  the  proposal 
is  that  instruction  should  go  on  during  the 
summer,  and  that  the  terms  and  holidays! 
should  correspond  with  those  of  our  public 
schools.  I  entirely  agree  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent  in  thinking  that  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  course,  but  is  it  practicable  ?  It  may 
be  in  London,  but  not  generally  over  the 
country.  Here  in  Glasgow,  for  example,  the 
classes  available  for  the  architectural  student 
are,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  open  only 
during  the  winter  months.  The  architectural 
class  and  the  building  construction  class  are 
over  now,  not  to  resume  till  October ;  so  is  the 
civil  engineering  class  at  the  University  (an 
important  class  for  young  architects  nowadays 
to  attend),  and  the  classes  generally.  A  school 
or  coHege,  independent  of  the  existing  subsidised 
institutions,  would  not  pay.  Students  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  middle  classes  cannot  afford  to- 
pay  high  fees  ;  they  would  certainly  seek  to- 
obtain  the  necessary  instruction  where  it  could 
be  obtained  most  cheaply. 

AHow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope- 
that  the  Educational  Board  will  not  confine 
their  attention  too  exclusively  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  London,  and  that  they  may  be  able 
to  devise  a  scheme  which  may  be  practicable 
in  all  the  larger  cities  at  least  to  which  students 
from  the  country  may  resort,  as  they  do  at 
present,  for  the  preliminary  studies  in  Divinity, 
Law,  and  Medicine.  John  Honeyman. 

Glasgow,  April  15,  1905. 

- -f- - 

Ghe  Students  Column* 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XVI. 

A  French  Villa  Residence— (Continued), 

HX  this  article  we  draw  attention  to 
some  further  constructive  details 
of  the  concrete-steel  villa  at  Bourg- 
la-Reine.  Fig.  Ill  is  a  plan  of  the 
floors  of  the  first  story  viewed  from  below,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  identification,  the  names  of 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  indicated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  linen-room  (lingerie 
et  resserre)  and  servant’s  bedroom  near  the 
water  tower  and  the  bedroom  in  the  nursery 
wing,  all  on  the  entresol.  The  loggia  and  the 
balcon,  as  lettered,  are  on  the  first  floor  level* 
being  above  the  verandah -conservatory  of 
the  salon  and  the  balcony  of  the  salle-a-manger 
(see  Fig.  106  ante).  , 

The  floors  above  the  nursery  and  children  s- 
dining-room  consist  of  single  slabs  of  concrete- 
steel  14  centimetres  thick,  without  intermediate 
support  between  the  walls,  and  the  adjoining 
bedroom  on  the  entresol  has  a  similar  slab  10' 
centimetres  thick.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
nursery  wing  the  upper  balcony  is  carried  by 
four  cantilevers  projecting  from  the  mam 
walls,  the  octagonal  tower  being  supported 
partly  by  the  wall  continuations  mentioned 
last  week  and  partly  by -the  massive  corbelling 
shown  in  Fig.  108  ante  and  in  plan  (from  below)) 
by  Fig.  114.  The  balcony  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nurservis  supported  by  three  cantilevers. 
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bottom  floor  of  the  tower  is  H  centimetres 
£  Md  the  balcony  floors  are  10  centimetres 

*Lon  oJ,  Tig.  112,  shows  the  construction 
/the  wall  between  the  children’s  dming- 
1  and  the  hall  and  a  small  portion  of  each 
Z  slab  the  thickness  being  14  centimetres 
•'  L  former  apartment  and  10  centimetres 
“the  latter.  It  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  Ill  that 
I  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  divided  into  thirty 
Ire  panels,  each  1‘60  metres  square,  by  a 
Ls  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  beams  ot 
Sd  croXsection.  As  shown  by  Fig.  112, 
l  beams  are  20  centimetres  deep  by  17  centi- 
«tres  wide  at  the  top  and  12  centimetres  wide 
a  the  bottom,  but  those  at  the  walls,  being 
awred  on  one  side  only,  measure  14-5  centi¬ 
mes  wide  at  the  top.  In  six  panels  over  the 
g]le  of  the  hall  ceiling  lights  of  armoured 

(dm  70  centimetres  square  are  inserted,  as 
hm  in  the  plan.  Fig.  Ill  also  shows  the 
corbelling,  with  a  projection  of  3-40  metres, 
^porting  the  balcony  over  the  principal  en- 
irance  to  the  villa. 

The  ceiling  of  the  salle-a-manger  is  divided 
nto  fifteen  square  panels  of  the  same  diluen¬ 
ts  as  those  in  the  hall.  Support  is  given  at 
lie  walls  by  tapered  beams  measuring  14 
teatimetres  wide  at  the  top  and  12  centimetres 
n]e  at  the  bottom,  while  the  intermediate 

IL  beams  are  16  centimetres  wide  at  the  top  and 
|2 centimetres  wide  at  the  bottom,  the  projec¬ 
tion  below  the  floor  slab  in  each  case  being 
■  |ij  centimetres.  The  thickness  of  the  floor 
liib  itself  is  6  centimetres  (see  section  cd, 
fe  112). 

The  floor  above  the  salon  is  divided  into  t.  ree 
.  pnels  each  5'70  metres  long  by  2-50  metres 
;  ride.  The  outer  panels  are  supported  by  rect- 
ugular  beams  (see  section  ef,  Fig.  112)  pro- 
I  jecting  from  the  walls,  the  dimensions  being  18 
centimetres  wide  and  25  centimetres  deep  below 
lie  floor,  and  the  intermediate  beams  are  of  the 


same  dimensions. 

%  111  shows  the  supports  of  the  balcony, 
with  a  floor  10  centimetres  thick,  extending 
from  the  ldtchen  wall  to  the  north  gable  of 

I  the  house.  Part  of  this  balcony  is  supported 
It  corbelling  of  which  the  under  side  is  shown 

R  hi  the  drawing.  The  part  lettered  loggia  is 

I  over  the  verandah  outside  the  salon,  and 

II  consists  of  a  concrete-steel  floor  supported  along 

U  me  side  by  the  front  wall  of  the  house  and  on 

1  lie  other  side  by  the  uprights  of  the  verandah, 

u  illustrated  in  Fig.  109  ante.  Section  gh. 
Pig.  112,  shows  the  bressummer,  40  centi¬ 
litres  wide  by  15  centimetres  deep,  beneath 
the  linen-room  on  the  entresol,  the  floor  slab  of 
this  room  being  10  centimetres  thick.  The 
(flier  two  rooms  on  the  same  level  have  floors 
12 centimetres  and  8  centimetres  thick,  respec¬ 
tively,  without  any  intermediate  support.  The 
fcor  above  the  kitchen  is  divided  into  three 
[Mels,  for  which  intermediate  support  is 
afforded  by  two  concrete-steel  beams  each 
projecting  25  centimetres  below  the  floor  slab 
toil  having  a  width  of  18  centimetres  (see 
section  jk,  Fig.  112).  The  floor  slab  is  8 
centimetres  thick  and  the  re-inforcement  of 
lie  entire  construction  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  walls. 

The  balcony  outside  the  southern  wall  of  the 
kitchen  is  carried  by  four  massive  brackets 
tod  has  a  floor  slab  10  centimetres  thick.  It  will 
le  seen  that  this  balcony  is  connected  with 
tie  segmental  gallery  extending  partly  round 
lit  water  tower,  the  latter  construction  being 
ttoried  by  three  cantilever  brackets  and  having 

*  floor  slab  10  centimetres  thick. 

Near  the  water  tower  will  be  observed  a  large 
flue,  which  is  that  proceeding  from  the  hot- 
•ster  boiler  in  the  basement.  This,  together 
'ill  all  the  other  flues  indicated  in  the  plan,  is 
wmrtructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  monolithic 
™  the  walls  of  the  building. 

%  114  is  a  view  of  the  under  side  of  the 
Wagonal  tower  at  the  angle  of  the  nursery  wing, 
his  drawing  shows  clearly  the  design  of  the 
JWn  corbelling  described  in  Article  XV.  and 
™  Wr&ngement  of  the  secondary  corbelling 
Wending  to  the  outer  walls, 
bg,  113  is  a  plan  of  the  first  floor  of  the  villa, 
tommunication  between  the  various  rooms  on 
e  eastern  fasade  is  conveniently  afforded  by 
a  balcony  previously  mentioned  as  extend - 
“t?  bom  the  kitchen  wall  to  the  end  gable.  It 
Worthy  of  note  that,  with  the  object  of  mini¬ 
ng  thd  effects  of  extremes  of  temperature, 
(walls  along  this  facade  were  built  hollow, 

*  !^n  ’n  fhe  plan  and  also  in  the  section, 

lil  f '  same  method  of  construe - 

"ttnas  also  been  applied  to  the  nursery  wing. 


The  cabinet  de  travail,  situated  immediately 
over  the  kitchen,  opens  into  the  palmarium, 
which  is  a  glazed  verandah  communicating 
by  way  of  the  ingneraie  with  the  open-air 
terrace  garden,  which  occupies  a  central  position 
on  this  story.  The  glazed  partitions,  thus 
enclosing  the  cabinet  de  travail,  serve  the  purpose 
of  excluding  any  odours  emanating  from  the 
kitchen  without  interfering  with  the  ample 
supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  balconies  on  either 
side  of  the  room. 

The  balcony  of  the  terrace  garden  gives 
convenient  outside  access  between  the  octagonal 
salon  in  the  children’s  wing  and  rooms  in  the 
other  portion  of  the  house,  while  outside  com¬ 
munication  is  afforded  by  the  covered  gallery 
which  runs  across  the  inner  end  of  the  terrace 
garden. 

Fig.  115  is  a  plan  of  the  terrasse  of  the  octagonal 
tower.  The  inner  area,  covered  with  grass  and 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  iorms  the  roof  of  the 
kiosk  over  the  small  salon  on  the  first  story  (see 
Fig.  108  ante). 

As  mentioned  in  Article  XV.,  the  whole  of 
the  flat  roof  at  the  top  of  the  house  is  covered 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  1  metre,  so  that 
vegetables  and  flowers  may  be  grown  under 
favourable  circumstances  and  to  afford  an 
adequate  depth  for  the  roots  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  Taking  the  weight  of  earth  at  80  lb. 
per  cubic  ft.,  the  metre  depth  of  soil  in  the 
present  case  involves  a  dead  load  of  1,280 
kilogrammes  per  square  metre,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  weight  of  the  hothouse,  which  is  situated 
along  the  northern  wall  of  the  building. 

Although  very  considerable,  this  load  is 
equal  to  only  about  one-half  of  that  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Depot  of  the  Compagnie 
Generate  des  Omnibus  (see  Article  VIII.,  p.  213), 
and.  presents  no  difficulty  whatever  to  the  con¬ 
crete-steel  designer.  Of  course,  in  a  case  such 
as  that  now  in  question,  it  is  necessary  that 
proper  means  of  drainage  should  be  provided 
and  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  roof  slab 
should  be  made  impervious  to  moisture.  These 
details, however,  are  perfectly  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  the  necessary  resistance  of  the  floor 
can  readily  be  provided  by  the  application  of 
sufficient  reinforcement  to  the  concrete. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  villa  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  the  water  tower  to  which  incidental 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  tower 
was  built  for  the  primary  purpose  of  supporting 
a  water  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  25  cubic 
metres  at  a  height  of  18  metres  above  the 
ground  floor  level,  or  8  metres  above  the  roof 
of  the  house. 

The  erection  of  a  storage  tank  at  this  eleva¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  provide  water  at  adequate 
pressure  during  the  day,  as  supplies  direct 
from  the  town  mains  were  only  available  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  tower  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  providing  convenient 
means  of  communication  between  the  basement 
and  the  different  floors  of  the  building,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Figs.  106,  111,  and  113. 
The  top  of  the  reservoir  has  been  utilised  as  a 
balcony  garden,  and  by  continuing  the  tower 
still  higher  a  second  gallery  and  a  small  observa¬ 
tion  chamber  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
those  desiring  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  to  obtain  fresh  air  far  above  the 
neighbouring  houses. 

In  the  design  of  the  tower  the  architect 
has  seized  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
the  elasticity  and  homogeneity  of  concrete- 
steel,  and  from  our  present  point  of  view  the 
success  of  his  demonstration  makes  amends 
for  the  somewhat  incongruous  appearance  of  the 
.  construction  as  an  architectural  detail  of  the 
villa. 

Fig.  116  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  tower 
through  the  lines  BC  in  Fig.  1 1 3.  The  total 
height  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
vane  is  40  metres,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
drawing,  the  structure  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  fitted  into  the  other  something  like  the 
joints  of  a  fishing  rod.  The  internal  diameter  of 
the  lower  portion  is  2*50  metres,  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  being  11  centimetres,  except  near 
the  bottom,  where  a  slight  batter  is  established 
in  order  to  permit  the  thorough  connexion  of 
the  tower  with  the  lower  walls  of  the  fa9ades. 
This  was  very  properly  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
much  importance.  The  tube,  of  2-50  metres 
diameter,  continues  up  to  the  height  of  3 ‘50 
metres  above  the  terrace  garden,  and  a  few 
centimetres  above  the  level  of  the  latter  the 
smaller  tube  commences,  this  portion  having 
an  internal  diameter  of  1*20  metres  and  a  wall 
thickness  of  5  centimetres.  The  socket  formed 
by  the  overlap  of  the  lower  tube  provides  for 


the  doorway  which  gives  access  to  the  terrace- 
garden. 

The  treads  of  the  staircase  in  the  lower  tube 
are  of  concrete-steel,  moulded  in  advance 
with  a  diagonal  plate  on  the  underside  of  each, 
so  that  when  fixed  in  juxtaposition  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  steps  form  a  continuous  ceiling  over 
parts  of  the  spiral  staircase  below.  The  treads 
were  embedded  to  a  depth  of  3  centimetres  in 
the  concrete  of  the  tubular  wall.  No  string 
course  was  required  at  the  inner  ends  of  the 
treads,  which  terminate  so  as  to  form  a  central; 
well-hole  of  50  centimetres  diameter.  Up  to 
the  level  of  the  entresol  this  well-hole  is  filled 
by  a  concrete-steel  tube,  as  shown  in  the  section,, 
to  shut  off  communication  between  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  building,  and  upon  the  closed 
top  of  the  tube  a  lamp  standard  is  fixed. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  tower  is  that 
above  the  terrace  garden.  As  represented  in 
Fig.  116,  the  staircase  of  the  upper  portion 
commences  within  the  prolongation  of  the 
2-50-metre  diameter  tube.  In  addition  to  the 
connexions  between  the  two  tubes  by  hori¬ 
zontal  members  just  above  the  terrace  level  and 
by  the  staircase,  a  secure  fixing  is  furnished  by 
the  annular  diaphragm  of  concrete-steel  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  larger  tube.  This  dia¬ 
phragm  is  utilised  as  the  bottom  of  a  receptacle 
for  earth  in  which  creepers  and  flowering  plants 
can  be  grown. 

Further,  four  radial  counterforts,  or  but¬ 
tresses,  of  concrete-steel,  of  which  two  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  116,  are  fixed  outside  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  tube, 
above  which  they  are  carried  inwards  to  stiffen 
the  smaller  tube,  and  continued  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  reservoir.  The  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  buttresses  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  the  reservoir. 

The  hollow  shaft  of  the  tower,  with  the  re¬ 
duced  diameter  of  1‘20  metres  and  walls  of  5 
centimetres  thick,  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  reservoir  to  give  access  to  the  upper  bal¬ 
conies  and  observation  chamber.  A  hori¬ 
zontal  section  of  this  shaft,  taken  immediately 
above  the  concrete-steel  cover  of  the  tank, 
shows  a  ring  of  1‘20  metres  diameter  inside 
and  1‘30  metres  diameter  outside,  stiffened  by 
four  pilasters  of  20  centimetres  width  and  5 
centimetres  projection,  the  sectional  area  of 
concrete-steel  being  2,364  square  centimetres. 
A  horizontal  section  taken  immediately  above 
the  lower  portion  presents  the  same  area  of 
2,364  square  centimetres  plus  four  exterior 
counterforts  of  20  centimetres  width  and  30 
centimetres  projection,  making  a  total  area  of 
4,764  square  centimetres.  A  horizontal  section 
taken  at  the  height  where  the  counterforts  are 
of  minimum  thickness  gives  an  area  of  3,960 
square  centimetres. 

The  construction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tower  can  he  very  well  defined  as  that  of  a  tube 
fixed  in  a  vertical  position,  having  a  height  of 
22  metres,  an  inside  diameter  of  1‘20  metres, 
and  an  outside  diameter  of  1  ‘30  metres,  on  which 
has  been  threaded  and  fixed  about  half  way  up, 
upon  four  exterior  stays,  an  annular  reservoir 
weighing  about  45,000  kilogrammes,  and  above 
this  a  second  annular  ring  represented  by  the 
upper  balcony. 

All  the  individual  parts— comprising  the 
tube,  staircase,  buttresses,  reservoir,  balcony, 
and  spire — are  monolithic,  and  the  whole  of  the 
reinforcement  is  most  thoroughly  intercon¬ 
nected.  The  weight  of  the  construction  at  the 
top  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower — that  is, 
at  the  height  of  3 -50  metres  above  the  terrace— 
is  about  100,000  kilogrammes. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  wind  pressure, 
according  to  its  direction,  imposes  very  con¬ 
siderable  loads  upon  the  counterforts  at  one 
side  of  the  tower,  while  the  opposite  counter¬ 
forts  are  practically  relieved  of  load. 

So  tar  as  concerns  expansion,  it  should  be- 
remembered  that  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
extends  above  the  reservoir  is  exposed  to 
relatively  rapid  temperature  changes,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  part  protected  by  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  is  maintained  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  which  varies  very  little  indeed. 

The  flue  of  the  liot-water  boiler  in  the  base¬ 
ment  (see  Fig.  113)  passes  through  the  terrace, 
then  through  the  reservoir,  in  company  with 
the  shaft  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower, 
and  terminates  at  a  convenient  height  above  the 
balcony  formed  upon  the  fop  of  the  reservoir. 

Finally,  we  may  add  that  no  leakage  ot 
water  and  no  cracks  in  the  shaft,  counterforts,  or 
other  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  manifested 
during  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  reservoir  was  first  put  in  service. 
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COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  on  Thursday,  last  week,  at 
the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Building  Acts  ( Amendment )  Bill. — Among 
the  correspondence  received  was  a  letter  from 
the  London  County  Council  forwarding  a  copy 
of  a  report  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
April  4  with  regard  to  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  asking  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Corporation,  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  and  other  authorities  con¬ 
cerned,  in  introducing  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  a  Bill  containing  all  the  necessary 
amendments  of  the  Acts.  The  letter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  special  committee  which  has  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

Widening  of  Bishopsgate-street. — A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  read  from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Botolph 
Without,  Bishopsgate,  urging  the  Court  to 
proceed  to  effect  the  necessary  widening  of 
the  northern  end  of  Bishopsgate-street,  now 
that  the  London  County  Council  had  refused 
to  contribute  towards  the  oost  of  the  improve¬ 
ment.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Im¬ 
provements  and  Finance  Committee. 

The  Opening  of  Streets  by  Public  Com¬ 
panies. — A  letter  was  read  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Paving  Committee  stating  that  they 
had  decided  to  convene  a  conference  on  this 
matter,  and  asking  the  Court  to  appoint  two 
representatives,  with  the  Town  Clerk  and 
Engineer,  to  attend  the  conference.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Streets  Committee 
with  power  to  appoint  delegates.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  Westminster  City  Hall 
on  May  19  next. 

Appointment  of  City  Engineer. — On  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  new  City  Engineer,  the 
Court  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Court,  and  considered  the  matter  with 
closed  doors.  On  the  Press  being  re-admitted 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Frank  Sumner  was 
the  successful  candidate,  having  been  elected 
by  111  votes.  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Woolwich 
Council.  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  City  Engineer 
Norwich,  polled  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes — seventy-two.  A  list  of  the  selected  can¬ 
didates  will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  April  1. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  report  of  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  on  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  widening  the  north  end  of  Black¬ 
friars  Bridge  was  again  adjourned. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held  at  the 
City  Hall  last  week. 

The  Coliseum  “Sky-sign.” — The  Law  and 
Parliamentary  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  received  a  presentment  from  the  Works 
Committee  requesting  them  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Council  with 
reference  to  the  revolving  sign  on  the  tower  at 
the  London  Coliseum,  St.  Martin’ s-lane,  which 
might  be  held  to  be  a  sky-sign  within  the 
meaning  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  Committee  stated  that  a  notice  had  been 
served  on  the  Theatre  Company,  and,  in  reply, 
the  solicitors  of  the  Company  had  stated  the 
sign  was  unfinished,  and  that,  when  finished, 
it  would  not  contravene  the  Act.  Since  that 
statement  was  received  the  lower  half  of  the 
spherical  framework  had  been  lined  with  metal. 
The  Committee  proceeded  to  cite  the  definition 
of  a  sky-sign  in  the  Act,  and  recommended 
that  the  London  County  Council  should  be 
informed  that,  as  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  devioe  referred  to  was  a  sky- 
sign  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  hav- 
in0-  regard  also  to  the  fact  that  the  County 
Council  had  approved  the  plans  and  elevation 
before  the  building  was  erected,  the  City 
Council  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  any 
further  action  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Payne,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said  that  he  had 
been  told  by  Mr.  Emden  that  the  sign  was  not 
a  sky-sign  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
He  thought  that  the  case  might  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate  for  him  to  decide.  After- 
further  discussion  the  matter  was  referred  back 
fnr  further  consideration. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board 
was  held  on  Saturday,  last  week,  at  the  offices, 
Victoria-embankment. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  the  in¬ 
curring  of  art  expenditure  of  750 1.  on  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  fire  alarms  at  the  Northern 
Hospital,  and  minor  works  at  Leavesden  and 
the  North-Western  hospitals.  ... 

The  Works  Committee  submitted  their  re¬ 
port  on  the  annual  painting  and  cleaning 
works  at  various  institutions,  and  Messrs.  John 
Leaning  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Barker  & 
Son  were  appointed  to  take  out  certain  of  the 
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quantities.  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  &  Sons  were 
appointed  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  the 
additional  works  about  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  Belmont  Asylum. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

All  Saints’  New  Church  Tower,  Brixham.— 
The  Vicar  (the  Rev.  Stewart  Sim),  Rural  Dean 
of  the  Ipplepen  Deanery,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  011  the  5th  inst.,  of  a  tower  as  the  final 
instalment  of  a  scheme  adopted  some  years 
ago  for  rebuilding  the  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  Brixham.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Micklethwaite  &  Somers  Clarke,  architects,  of 
Westminster. 

Restoration  of  Moretonhampstead  Church. 
— Moretonhampstead  parish  church  was  re¬ 
opened,  on  the  6th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  after  undergoing  enlargement  and  re¬ 
storation.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Mills 
architect,  of  Oxford  and  Banbury.  The  old 
plastering  of  the  granite  walls  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  wood  floor  has  been  replaced 
with  red  Minton  tiles*  and,  under  the  new  oak 
seats,  wood-block  flooring  has  been  laid.  The 
new  waggon  roof  is  of  oak,  with  deal  rafters. 
The  belfry  floor  has  been  raised  above  the 
arch  of  the  west  window,  and  the  end 
gallery  has  disappeared,  admitting  more 
light.  The  carved  screen  is  a  replica  of  the 
old  one.  The  carved  oak  pulpit,  on  a  granite 
base,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Dewey.  The 
chancel  steps  and  floor  are  of  polished  white- 
and-black  marble.  In  the  new  organ  loft,  the 
balcony  of  which  is  of  white  Beer  stone,  there 
is  to  be  placed  a  three-manual  organ,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Tilby,  of  Teignmouth.  The  chancel 
has  been  extended  9  ft.,  and  lined  with  Beer 
stone.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  a 
stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.  The  stained-glass  memorial 
window  to  the  Stevenson  family  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  north  to  the  west  aisle,  to 
make  room  for  a  new  vestry.  Underneath 
the  organ  loft  two  vestries  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  A  new  hot- 
water  apparatus  and  gas  fittings  have  been 
supplied.  Over  the  south  porch  a  priest’s 
chamber  was  found  with  a  small  window 
covered  with  plaster.  This  has  been  opened 
up,  and  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  (in 
whose  gift  the  living  was  formerly)  also  dis¬ 
covered  plastered  up,  have  been  placed  over 
the  window.  The  choir  stalls  are  the  gift  of 
the  parishioners. 

New  Church,  Bude  United  Methodists. — 
A  new  church  for  Bude  U.M.F.C.  has  just 
been  opened.  Constructed  mainly  of  local 
stone,  tne  exterior  of  the  church  is  set  off  with 
limestone  facings  and  cement  ornamentations. 
Facing  the  sea  are  a  tower  and  copper- 
sheathed  spire,  80  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a 
shorter  tower,  and  between  the  two  a  three- 
light  window.  The  church  is  heated  by  hot- 
water  by  means  of  pipes  and  radiators,  and  lit 
by  acetylene  gas.  There  is  seating  accommo¬ 
dation  for  about  400  persons.  The  rostrum, 
which  is  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Pethick  Brothers, 
in  memory  of  their  late  father,  is  approached 
on  each  side  by  a  staircase,  with  oak  hand¬ 
rails,  supported  by  fluted  columns.  The  fram¬ 
ing  is  of  pitch-pine,  with  fluted  oak  columns  and 
cornice,  and  panelled  with  figured  poplar, 
interspersed  with  carved  oak  panels.  At  the 
back  of  the  rostrum  are  an  organ  loft  and  a 
choir  stall.  Mr.  John  Pethick  was  the  archi¬ 
tect.  The  cost  of  the  scheme,  exclusive  of 
furnishing,  etc.,  is  over  3,500Z. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  School, 
Wigan. — The  new  school  premises  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  King-street,  Wigan,  have  just  been 
opened.  The  alterations  and  extensions  that 
have  been  made  will  cost,  approximately, 
2,500Z.  The  alterations  have  resulted  in  a 
larger  and  higher  upper  room,  the  assembly 
hall,  being  constructed  with  a  gallery 
on  three  sides,  accommodation  being 
given  for  between  500  and  600  people. 
The  lower  room  is  divided  into  a  lecture- 
room  and  two  classrooms.  A  platform  has 
been  erected,  which  can  be  extended  for  con¬ 
certs  and  other  occasions.  Additional  class¬ 
rooms  are  also  built,  these  being  divided  by 
revolving  partitions.  The  building  will  be 
heated  with  hot  water  and  lit  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  light.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dinsley,  of  Chorley,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons,  of  Wigan. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Walton.— On  the 
10th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liver¬ 
pool  opened  the  flaw  Welsh  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  .  at.  Breeze^hill,  Walton, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which 
existed  for  twenty  years.  The  church  is  of  red 
pressed  brick  and  white  Storeton  stone,  and 
the  side  walls  are  faced  with  grey  brick,  with 
dressings  of  rfed  brick  and  stone.'  There  is  a 
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modation  for  over  600  persons.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Otis  D.  BlackT  and  the  g,”,5  S 
tractors,  Messrs.  Haugh  &  Pilling 
Down  Cathedral.-Oii  the  31st  ulf,  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
was  reopened  at  Downpatrick  after  renova¬ 
tion  and  repairs.  The  cathedral,  a s  restored, 
has  thus  been  described It  is  a  stately 
embattled  edifice,  chiefly  of  unhewn  slow 
supported  externally  by  buttresses,  and  com¬ 
prising  a  nave,  choir,  and  aisles,  with  a  loftv 
square  tower  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and 
smaller  square  towers  at  each  corner  of  the 
east  gable,  in  one  of  which  is  a  spiral  stone 
staircase  leading  to  the  roof.  The  aisle-  am 
separated  from  the  nave  by  lofty,  elegant 
arches  resting  on  massive  piers,  from  the 
corbels  of  which  spring  ribs,  supporting  the 
roof,  which  is  richly  groined  and  ornamented 
at  the  intersections  with  clusters  of  foliage 
and  archaic  designs,  grotesque  animals,  birds, 
and  forms ;  the  nave  is  lighted  by  a  long  range 
of  clerestory  windows,  and  the  choir  by  a 
handsome  east  window,  divided  bv  mullions 
into  thirteen  compartments  with  minor  lights, 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  only  window  re¬ 
maining  of  the  last  former  splendid  edifice. 
Over  the  east  window  are  three  elegant  niche* 
with  ogee  pointed  arches,  which  formerly  con¬ 
tained,  on  pedestals,  the  remains  of  the 
mutilated  statues  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid. 
and  St.  Columbkill.”  The  interior  dimensions 
of  the  building  are  as  follow: -The  entire 
length,  from  the  west  door  of  the  tower  to  tho 
east  wall,  153  ft. ;  from  the  door  of  the  porch, 
or  nave,  to  the  same,  126  ft. ;  length  of  the 
nave,  from  the  porch  door  to  the  back  of  the 
organ-screen,  42  ft. ;  width  between  the  piers, 
26  ft.  Transepts — length,  from  north  to  south, 
14  ft. ;  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  20  ft. 
Length  of  the  choir,  from  the  back  of  the 
organ-screen  to  the  east  wall,  80  ft.,  being 
the  central  part;  length  of  the  side  aisles  of 
choir,  62  ft.  10  in. ;  total  width  of  the  choir, 
62  ft. — the  side  aisles  being  14  ft.  wide,  the 
central  part  26  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
piers  being  4  ft.  6  in.  each.  The  whole  length 
of  the  main  building,  from  east  to  west, 
within  the  walls,  is  105  ft.  The  communion 
rails  and  lectern  are  gifts  of  members  of  the 
congregation  in  memory  of  departed  relative*, 
whilst  a  number  of  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  inserted  in  memory  of  persons  coimeoteo 
with  the  cathedral.  The  great  east  window 
cost  nearly  1,0007.  The  County  Down  Masonic 
Lodge  have  also  two  mural  tablets  ana  a 
stained-glass  window  in  memorv  of  departed 
members.  In  November  1891,  the  officers  and 

men  of  the  2nd  Battalion  R  I.R-  (‘*>«  ®“ 
Royal  County  Down  Regiment)  contributed  a 
brass  tablet  in  memory  of  their  comrades  who 
had  fallen  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and,  in 
May.  1894,  the  old  colours  of  the  regiment 
were  placed  over  the  tablet.  In  WW 
memorial  tablets  were  erected.  The  most  d  » 
tinctivo  feature  within  the  cathedral  0 
eye  of  a  visitor  is  the  beautiful  old  organ- 
case  of  carved  oak,  filled  in  with  , 
organ  pipes.  The  organ-ca*  is  orecU^n 
the  organ-screen,  also  of  carved  the 

the  nave  and  the  choir,  with  camng*  j 
top  surmounted  by  gilt  crosses, 
touch  the  lofty  Gothic  ceiling.  During^ 

past  year  much-needed  rep:  Outside,  the 
carried  out  to  the  building.  ,  w]j 
south-east  pinnacle  has  and 

as  the  north-east  pinnacle  of 
the  entire  fabric  pointed.  The  taree  ^ 
glass  windows  111  tho  t;  (ed 

filled  with  cathedral  rolled  plate  t'nt^scon. 
In  the  interior,  which  haa  plaster- 

tractor  s  hands  sinoe  JaJlU*JJ  6  '  u,rtsl,  and 
ing  has  been  carried  °.UJ  J^^ated  with 
the  walls  and  ceiling  ha'J  b^tir0  work  ha* 
light  cream  duresco.  The  n«  ^  \y. 
been  satisfactorily  carr: icd  archi- 

Sampson  Jervois,  of  was  the  con- 

tect;  Mr.  Jas.  Craig.  Bog.;  cIerk  of 
tractor;  and  Mr.  H.  MW* 
works.  Belfast  Weekly  1  ’  .g  CotlKf 

Restoration  of  ot.  " .  william* 
York.— Tho  restoration  01  -  ■  meKei 
College,  York,  has  no.  bwi^  ^ 
At  present  the  whole  of  0f 

upstairs  and  downstairs,  a  ...^  is  rotten 
pair.  The  woodwork  b*« 

in  many  places,  JO®®.®  Dff<b attention. 

srsra ‘&  *&%*** ”  & 

under  the  direction  01  - 
London.  „  „t>  IW1- 

Primitive  Methodist  _0o  lbe  loch 
TUTE  Abbetdale.  rouat 

ISt  new  Sunday  for  d» 

people's  institute  were  i,.*«ho:d  aw 
Carter  Knowle  district  A  ^  okWO 
has  been  prooUW4 
of  Abbcydale  and,  opened, 

in  addition  to  tlr 
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.1.  r„ar  of  the  site  and  hate  a  fron- 
0CCU^n  Frteefield-road,  space  is  left  for  build- 
c]lurch  to  overlook  Abbeydale-road.  The 
schools  are  the  design  of  Messrs.  Hall  & 
Lon  architects,  of  Sheffield.  The  front 
5  of  Ho  building  and  the  boundary  »‘lk 
“  rock-faced  stone,  with  ashlar  dressings, 
5t0i,rn  e'jSd  brick  gable  fronting  to 
,  Jbbeydale-road,  but  this  will  form  an  interior 
when  the  church  is  erected.  On  the 
id  floor  is  an  assembly  hall,  measuring 
I  ft  bv  38  ft-,  an<*  caPakl«  of  seating  400 
0  more  people.  There  are  also  three  class- 
moms  and  a  minister’s  vestry.  Access  to  the 
Lind  floor  is  furnished  by  a.  stone  stair- 
"  u,  ffhich  is  provided  with  a.  couple  of  land- 
S  opening  into  small  vestries  On  the 
iloor  is  a  second  assembly  hall  corre- 
Lding  with  the  one  on  the  ground  flooi. 
Here  also  are  several  classrooms, _  opening 
(tom  the  assembly  hall  and  having  their 
frontage  to  the  street.  The  place  is  heated  by 
hot  water.  The  contract  for  the  building  was 
u  at  2,590/.,  Messrs.  F.  Margerison,  of  Dron¬ 
ed  being  the  contractors.  The  sub-con- 
iractors  were:— Joinery,  Mr.  J.  Allen  ;  plumb- 
ine  Mr.  A.  H.  Ward;  painting  and  plaster- 
ine  Mr  C.  H.  Chadwick ;  hot-water  engineers, 
Messrs  Stanley  Sheen  &  Co.,  Sheffield;  iron¬ 
work,  Messrs.  G.  Oxley  &  Sons;  railings,  etc., 
Mr  Leonard  Holling,  Attercliffe-road ;  gas 
fittings,  Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Company; 
furnishing,  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  May,  Abbeydale. 
Methodist  Chtjkch,  Westoe.— A  new  church, 
with  schools  adjoining,  has  been  erected  by 
the  members  of  the  Westoe  United  Methodist 
Free  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Birchington- 
avenue  and  Westoe-parade.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  have  approximately  cost  5,000/.  Messrs. 
Wi  J.  Robertson  &  Sons,  of  South  Shields,  were 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

Elementary  School,  Eastbourne.— On  the 
11th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the 
new  public  elementary  school,  which  is  being 
erected  on  a  site  near  East-street,  Eastbourne. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  305  boys 
and  a  similar  number  of  girls,  and  the  total 
tost  is  estimated  at  6,356/.,  exclusive  of  the 
site.  Mr.  F.  G.  Cook  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Peerless  Dennis  the  contractor  for  the  work. 
Restoration  of  Culross  Abbey.— A  meeting 
of  the  Heritors  of  the  parish  of  Culross  was 
held  in  the  Abbey  church  recently,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  agreed  to:— (1)  That 
the  approval  of  the  report  and  relative  plans 
for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  church, 
prepared  by  Sir  R.  Rowand  Anderson,  archi¬ 
tect,  be  confirmed ;  (2)  that  the  Heritors  accept 
liability  for  the  sum  of  2,320/.,  being  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  works,  which 
the  said  report  suggests  should  be  undertaken 
by  them.  .  .  . 

Co-operative  Premises,  Morpeth. — At  Mor¬ 
peth  Town  Council  plans  were  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Liddle  &  Browne,  archi¬ 
tects,  on  behalf  of  Ashington  Industrial  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  for  the  erection  of  new 
business  premises  in  Morpeth,  and  passed. 
They  are  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of  New- 
gate-street  and  Copper  Chare. 

Houses  Built  in  Liverpool.— Mr.  William 
Goldstraw,  Liverpool  Corporation  Building 
Surveyor,  states  in  his  annual  report  that 
during  the  past  nine  years  17,414  houses  have 
been  built  in  the  city ;  last  year  2,174  were 
erected,  or  269  above  the  average  of  the  pre- 
nous  eight  years.  West  Derby  tops  the  list  of 
districts  with  624  new  houses;  Walton  is 
second  with  525,  although,  taking  the  past  ten 
jears,  the  total  is  greatest  in  Wavertree. 
value  of  the  houses  erected :— Under  12/. 
rental,  258  (all  Corporation  dwellings) ;  12/.  to 
*■.284;  18/.  to  25/.,  1,067;  25/.  to  35/.,  449; 

and  upwards,  ■  116.  Besides  2,174  new 
houses,  the  following  were  erected :  — Work- 
sliops,  stables,  and  minor  buildings,  110 ;  new 
public  buildings  and  manufactories,  forty-one  ; 
new  warehouse,  one.  The  new  buildings  in- 
nude  baths,  technical  schools,  free  libraries, 
places  of  worship,  of  education,  and  of  enter- 
’apanent.  Duties  regarding  the  means  of 
"jgress  and  egress  of  public  buildings  have 
also  been  discharged  by  the  building  depart- 
ment  The  buildings  taken  down  numbered 
j!?8  the  average  of  the  past  eight  years, 
these  were :  — Dwelling-houses,  293 ;  work- 
jW  stables,  etc.,  twelve;  public  buildings, 
“fees,  and  manufactories,  ten.  Of  the  293 
houses  111  were  demolished  by  the  Housing 
Committee.  The  work  of  inspecting  and  deal- 
1D&  with  dangerous  buildings  last  year  was 
®“ch  above  the  average.  The  cost  oi  the 
wRartment  for  the  year  was  2,973/.,  or  about 
Ml.  more  than  the  previous,  year. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Hall,  Hirst,  Durham.— 
a  mission  hall  has  been  erected  at  Seaton 
j11”  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,500/.  The  site 
. e-  new  mission  hall,  which  will  provide 
Mating  accommodation  for  400  persons,  is 
huatecl  at  the  corner  of  Milburn-terrace  and 
owenth-avenue.  Sufficient  space  has  been- 


reserved  in  the  front  of  the  site  for  the 
church.  The  entire  outlay  of  the  present 
scheme  will  be  about  1,600/.  Mr.  J.  Walton 
Taylor  is  the  architect,  the  contractor:  of  the 
scheme  being  Mr.  T.  A.  Turnbull,  of  Row¬ 
land’s  Gill,  the  ventilation,  plumbing,  and 
heating  work  having  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Byles,  of  Newcastle. 

St.  Michael’s  College,  Llandaff. — The 
contract  for  the  first  section  of  the  new  St. 
Michael’s  Theological  College  at  Llandaff  has 
just  been  let.  The  first  section  includes  the 
administrative  block,  lecture  hall,  library, 
warden’s  rooms,  etc.,  and  the  contract  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  James  Allan,  J.P.,  at  8,650/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  of 
Cardiff  and  Hereford,  and  the  quantities  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor. 

Masonic  Temple,  Hull. — The  new  Masonic 
Hall  of  the  De  la  Pole  Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
situate  in  Osborne-street,  Hull,  was  dedicated 
on  the  4th  inst.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Bolton.  The  new  temple  has  been  acquired 
by  purchase  from  the  Methodist  New  Con¬ 
nexion,  and  is  within  two  minutes’  walk  of 
the  tramway  terminus  in  St.  John-street.  It 
has  been  completely  gutted,  and  there  are  now 
only  the  outter  walls  left  of  the  original 
building  in  Osborne-street.  On  the  basement 
is  the  Masonic  temple,  41  ft.  by  28  ft.  _6  in., 
and  height,  15  ft.  At  the  north  end  is  the 
covered  dais,  21  ft.  by  10  ft.,  which  is  raised 
two  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  room,  and 
separated  from  the  lodge  by  one  elliptical  and 
two  semi-arches,  supported  by  fluted  Corin¬ 
thian.  columns.  The  side  walls  have  Corinthian 
columns  and  arches.  Fibrous  plaster  squares, 
of  about  8  ft.  each,  divide  the  ceiling,  and  the 
same  material  has  been  used  for  the  girders 
supporting  the  room  above.  The  side  plat¬ 
forms  are  also  raised  above  the  floor  of  the 
lodge.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  temple  is  the 
organ.  For  heating  purposes,  high-pressure 
pipes  are  laid  under  the  platform.  The 
entrance  hall  is  laid  with  mosaics,  and  from 
this  access  is  gained  to  a  corridor,  42  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  wide.  A  mahogany  staircase  leads 
from  this  to  the  banqueting  hall  on  the  first 
floor.  This  hall  is  43  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide, 
13  ft.  high  at  the  side  walls,  and  19  ft.  high  in 
the  centre  of  the  segment  or  curved  ceiling. 
The  roof  of  the  building  is  carried  on  curved 
steel  ribs,  the  side  walls  being  ornamented 
with  12-in.  Corinthian  pilasters  and  caps.  The 
curved  ceiling  is  panelled,  and  executed  in 
fibrous  plaster  relief.  In  addition  there  are 
the  steward’s  room  and  other  offices.  The 
contractors  for  the  structural  alterations  have 
been  Messrs.  S.  Johnson  &  Son,  Mirfield ;  for 
the  fibrous  plaster  and  other  work,  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Andrews,  Hull.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Whitlock,  architect,  Hull. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Durham  Sewage  Scheme.— Mr.  A.  A.  G. 
Malet,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry,  at 
Durham,  on  the  12th  inst.,  into  an  application 
by  the  Corporation  of  that  city  to  borrow  a 
sum  of  16,589/.  in  connexion  with  the  new 
towage  disposal  scheme.  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
engineer  of  the  new  sewage  scheme,  informed 
the  Inspector  that  a  sewer  put  in  Gilesgate,  at 
a  cost  of  2,449/.,  had  been  abandoned.  If  the 
borough  boundary  was  extended  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  in  supplementary  pipes  to  deal 
with  the  storm  water,  which  at  present  in 
heavy  rains  flooded  the  districts  of  Alexander- 
crescent  and  the  bottom  of  Western  Hill,  and 
to  discharge  it  direct  into  the  river.  In  dry 
weather  the  present  sewers  were  amply  suffi¬ 
cient.  Mr.  Taylor  explained  in  detail  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  scheme. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers.— A  joint  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Highways  and  Health  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Shoreditch  Borough  Council,  re¬ 
ported  on  Monday  having  considered  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Lewisham  Borough 
Council  on  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  interceptors,  and  asking  for  co¬ 
operation  in  approaching  the  London  County 
Council  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  repeal 
of  the  by-law  relating  to  this  matter,  made 
under  section  202  of  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  1855.  The  joint  committee  hav¬ 
ing  discussed  a  report  from  the  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  a  joint  report,  from  the  Medical 
Officer  and  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  evidence  from  the  Borough  Surveyor 
and  the  Medical  Officer  on  the  question  of 
interceptors,  passed  the  following  motion: 

“  That  the  communication  from  the  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
placing  of  surface  ventilators  be  received,  and 
as  to  that  portion  of  the  letter  dealing  with 
interceptors  we  co-operate  with  Lewisham  in 
approaching  the  London  County  Council  to 
consider  the  question1  of  repealing  the  by-law 
referred  to.” 


FOREIGN. 

France.— The  jury  for  the  competition 
organised  by  the  Fondation  Rothschild,  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  composed  of  small 
sanitary  and  economical  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  has  chosen  twenty-five  out  of 
the  127  competitors  to  enter  for  the  final  com¬ 
petition.  The  twenty-five  chosen  schemes  are 

not  classed  in  any  order  of  merit. - The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  refused  to 
sanction  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Baron 

Haussmann,  the  late  Prefect  of  the  Seine. - 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  M.  Raoul  Verlet, 
the  sculptor,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
modelling  in  place  of  M.  Coutan,  who  has  been 
summoned  to  take  up  other  duties;  and  M. 
Paul  Dubois,  whose  health  has  been  bad  this 
winter,  has  resigned  his  position  of  Directeur, 
and  will  be  replaced  by  M.  Bonnat.  M.  Gus¬ 
tave  Michel,  the  sculptor,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  of  the 
Ecole,  in  place  of  M.  Verlet. - A  competi¬ 

tion  has  been  opened  for  designs  for  a  new 

Hotel  de  Vi  lie  at  Bizerte. - The  Department 

of  Assistance  of  Paris  has  decided  to  erect,  at 
Ivry-sur-Seine,  a  hospital  for  chronic  invalids. 
It  will  be  known  under  the  name  of  “  Asile  de 

la  Ville  de  Paris.” - M.  Lerey,  architect,  has 

been  instructed  to  carry  out  a  new  Mairie  at 

Redon. - The  President  of  the  Republic  is  to 

preside  at  the  inauguration,  about  the  end  of 
'the  month,  of  the  monument  erected  at  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  memory  of  Gambetta.  The 
architectural  portion  of  this  monument  is  by 
M.  Formige;  the  sculptural  portion  is  the 
latest  completed  work  of  Dalou.- — The  death 
is  announced,  at  the  age  of  76,  of  M.  Edouard 
Houssaye,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  and  of  the  Ghronique 
des  Arts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
--Messrs.  Norman  &  Stacey,  art  furnishers, 
have  closed  their  premises  in  Tottenham 
Court-road,  retaining  only  their  City  offices 
at  118,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Flat-bottomed  Railway  Rails.— In  Report 
No.  11,  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
give  the  newly-settled  “British  Standard 
Specification  of  Flat-bottomed  Railway  Rails.” 
The  work  of  preparing  the  dimensions  and 
regulations  governing  the  manufacture  and 
testing  of  this  type  of  rail  section  devolved 
upon  a  sub-committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  James  C.  Inglis,  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  The  clauses  of  the  specification  are 
generally  similar  to  those  of  the  specifica¬ 
tion  for  tramway  rails  previously  noticed  in 
our  columns.  Two  tables  of  dimensions  are 
printed]  in  the  appendix,  which  also  includes 
ful-size  drawings  of  the  seventeen  standard 
sections,  ranging  from  20  lb.  to  100  lb.  per  yd., 
the  increase  of  weight  being  5  lb.  for  each 
successive  section.  The  appendix  contains,  in 
addition,  drawings  of  British  standard  tensile 
test  pieces.  These  test  pieces  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  separate  report,  which  is  now  being 
reprinted  in  all  other  standard  specifications 
to  which  it  is  applicable. 

War  Memorial,  Islington. — A  memorial,  in 
honour  of  ninety-eight  Islingtonians  who  fell 
in  the  South  African  war,  1899-1902,  will  be 
unveiled  on  July.  8  in  Highbury  Fields.  The 
memorial,  designed  by  Mr.  Bertram  Macken- 
nal,  is  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  Glory  hold¬ 
ing  a  statuette  of  Victory  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  a  laurel  wreath.  There  will  be 
in  front  an  inscribed  tablet,  and,  on  either 
side,  bronze  tablets  recording  the  names  of 
the  dead. 

Archbishop  Temple  Memorial,  Rugby 
School. — The  committee  of  subscribers  to  the 
proposed  Rugby  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Temple  have  appropriated  300/.  for  the 
medallion  portrait,  executed  by  Mr.  Brock,  for 
the  school  chapel.  The  committee  hope  that 
a  sum  of  about  11,000/.  will  be  forthcoming 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  speech-room,  in 
memory  of  the  late  prelate,  upon  a  parcel  of 
land  which  Dr.  James,  the  headmaster,  will 
make  over  for  that  purpose.  After  considera¬ 
tion  the  committee  decided  that  the  memorial 
should  consist  of  a  fresh  and  adequate  speech- 
room,  rather  than  of  the  originally  projected  . 
new  big  school.  .  ' 

Cement  Notes. — In  Canada,  according  to  the 
preliminary  official  summary  of  last  year’s  yield 
of  minerals  in  the  Dominion;  the  production 
of  natural  rock,  cement,  which  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  small  in  comparison  with  the 
output  of  Portland  cement,  showed  another 
large  decrease,  the  sales  being  only  56,814 
barrels,  valued  at  $49,397,  as  compared  with 
92,252  .  barrels,  valued  at  $74,655,  in  1903.  In 
the  absence  of  complete  returns,  Portland 
cement  statistics  have  .been-  partially  estimated. 
The  following  is;  however,  a  close  approxima-: 
tion: — Portland  cement  sold,  900,358  barrels, 
valued  at  $1,272,992;  Portland  cement  manu¬ 
factured,.  908,990  barrels;,  stock-  on  hand. 
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January  1,  1904,  124,919  barrels;  stock  on  hand 
December  31,  1904,  133,551  barrels.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  Mr.  Consul-General  Schwabach’s 
annual  report  that  the  exports  of  cement  from 
Germany  in  1904  amounted  to  635,247  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  742,381  metric  tons  in 
1903.  This  remarkable  falling  off  was  ohiefly 
due  to  reduced  shipments  to  the  United  States 
of  America — viz.,  94,100  tons  against  221,700 
tons  in  1903.  The  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  only  29,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  36,000  tons  in  1903,  and  33,000  tons  in 
1902.  The  total  value  of  the  cement  imported 
into  Mexico  in  1904  is  estimated  at  77,820?.  It 
is  stated  that  during  the  past  five  years  there 
has  been  in  Mexico  a  very  steady  increase  in 
the  importation  of  limes  and  cement,  due  to  the 
greater  demand  for  such  articles  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  roads,  and  public  works. 

Jotjle  Memorial,  Sale.— A  bronze  memorial 
of  the  late  James  P.  Joule  is  shortly  to  be  erected 
at  Sale.  The  work  is  of  heroic  proportions, 
and  will  be,  in  all,  11  ft.  high.  The  pedestal 
will  be  of  stone  or  granite,  and  above  it  will 
rise,  4  ft.  in  height,  the  half-length  figure  in 
bronze.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  ot 


Manchester.  , 

Chatham  Master  Builders’  Association  — 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Chatham  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Master  Builders’  Association  took  place 
at  the  Town  Hall  (minor  hall),  Chatham  re¬ 
cently,  Alderman  C.  E.  Skinner,  the  President 
occupied  the  chair,  supported  bv  the  Mayor  of 
Rochester  (Alderman  F.  F.  Smith),  the  Mayor 
of  Chatham  (Councillor  W.  D.  Driver),  the 
Mavor  of  Gillingham  (Councillor  J.  Bramley 
Ridqut),  Alderman  R.  D.  Batchelor.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hearn,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wallis,  Mr  G.  E  Bond, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Dunstall.  The  loyal  toasts 
having  been  honoured,  Mr.  Walter  West  gave 
“  The  President  of  the  ^Southern  Counties 
Master  Builders’  Federation,”  and  in  coup¬ 
ling  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wallis,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  with  the  toast,  said 
he  thought  they  might  congratulate  Mr.  Wallis 
on.  being  the  first  to  moV©  m  the  matter  of 
trying  to  get  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  do  something  to  make  it  possible  to  build 
cheaper  houses.  It  was  a  very  serious  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  So  many  difficulties  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  present  by-laws  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  for  a  working  man  to  get  a 
new  house  in  a  country  district ;  to  live  m. 
Another  matter  in  which  Mr.  Wallis  had  don© 
valuable  service  was  in  the  matter  of  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board  between  master  and  men.— Mr. 
Wallis,  in  responding,  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  strength  of  tlieir  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  definite  step  had  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  conciliation  boards 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  trades  federations  and  men  s  unions  to 
deal  with  trades  disputes,  and  he  trusted  when 
the  proposal  came  before  the  local  Association 
they  would  do  their  best  to  support  it.  It 
behoved  them  all,  as  men  of  common  sense,  to 
see  whether  some  better  means  could  not  be 
found  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  than 
existed  at  the  present  time.  From  what  he 
knew  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  building 
trade  they  had  no  desire  to  oppress  the  men, 
but  they  felt  they  ought,  as  Englishmen,  to 
resist  what  they  felt  to  be  unfair  and  co¬ 
ercive  demands  on  the  part  of  the  men 

especially  in  matters  in  which  they  thought  the 
men  had  no  right  to  interfere.  As  to  the  by¬ 
laws  Mr.  Wallis  said  their  extraordinary 
stringency,  especially  in  rural  districts,  was 
becoming  almost  a  scandal.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  thev  were,  in  many  cases,  getting  some¬ 
what  under  the  domination  of  a  grandmotherly 
system.  He  had  good  hope  that  the  agitation 
which  had  been  raised  and  fed  largely  by  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  might  have  some: good  re¬ 
sult  in  the  relaxation  of  by-laws.— Other  toasts 
followed,  including  “Success  to  the  Chatham 
and  District  Master  Builders  Association, 
proposed  bv  Mr.  G.  E.  Bond,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  bv  Alderman  Skinner,  and  The  Local 
Architects  and  the  City  and  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Derrick,  and  re- 
IpSd  to  fey  Mr.  H  H.  Dunstall.  Mr.  C. 
T)av  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Redfern. 

Thb  Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of 

Surrey _ The  report  of  the  Council  for  1904 

states  that  there  is  now  a  total  of  1,272  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  Surrey  collection.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  policy  of  the  surrey  to  make  its 
operations  u  widely  known  as  possible,  the 
hon.  Survey  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  secretaries  and  organisers  of  suitable 
exhibitions  who  may  desire  to  exhibit  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  photographs.  In  the  architectural  sec- 
lie"  the  print’s  contributed  during  the  year 
number  455.  which  may  be  duaifirf  ‘■'Up¬ 
churches  and  church  monuments,  367 .  public 
buildings  eighteen :  prirate  houses  and  busi¬ 
ness  promises  (not  official),  fifty-throe;  other 
erections,  including  bridge.  HMkW.  »  ■ 

remarked  that  Croydon  is  far  from  complete. 
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The  pariah  church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s, 
Shirley  Church,  and  Christ  Church,  Addis- 
combe,  are  practically  completed,  but  the  re¬ 
maining  churches  are  poorly  represented. 
There  is  a  fairly  full  series  of  the  Town  Hall, 
Whitgift’s  Hospital,  and  the  Old  Palace ;  a 
recent  visit  to  the  latter,  however,  by  the 
Croydon  Antiquities  Protection  Committee 
has  brought  to  light  some  further  points 
worth  recording.  There  are  other  publio 
buildings  in  Croydon,  which  should  be  photo¬ 
graphed  during  the  present  year,  and  several 
houses  which,  from  their  interest  and  liability 
to  disappear,  should  be  recorded.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  some  knowledge  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  archceological  matters  in  photo¬ 
graphing  these  subjects  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  omission  of  points  which  may  not 
be  very  conspicuous,  but  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

University  College  Architectural  Society. 
— This  Society,  which  has  recently  been 
formed,  held  its  first  meeting  at  University 
College,  Gower-street,  on  Thursday,  April  6, 
when  Mr.  B.  O.  Fricker  read  a  paper  on 
“  Glass  and  its  Application  to  Domestic  Glaz¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Fricker  first  described  in  detail  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  and  plate  glass,  explain¬ 
ing  the  materials  used  in  each  and  the 
different  processes  each  has  to  go  through,  and 
then  dealt  with  the  fixing,  cutting,  and  leading 
of  glass,  and  gave  some  useful  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  size  of  panes,  etc.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  lecture  he  showed  a  number  of 
lantern  slides,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
were  from  photographs  taken  by  him  inside  a 
glasshouse,  showing  workmen  engaged  in  the 
different  processes  he  had  described  in  his 
paper.  The  meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly, 
and  all  the  papers  to  be  read  will  deal  with 
practical  subjects.  The  next  paper  will  be  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Fowler,  on  “  Architectural  Lead- 
work,”  to  be  followed  by  one  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hobbs,  on  “Reinforced  Concrete.”  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  E.  J.  Whitley. 

Covent  Garden  Market. — For  a  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  flower  market  the  site  is  being 
cleared  of  several  houses  and  shops  at  the 
corner,  west,  of  Wellington  and  Russell  streets. 
Messrs.  Lander,  Bedells,  &  Crompton  have 
been  appointed  architects  to  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  for  the  new  buildings.  That  firm  made 
the  plans  and  designs  of  the  premises,  for  the 
foreign  flower  traffic,  recently  erected  on  an 
adjacent  site  on  the  north  side  of  Tavistock- 
street. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  St.  Helens. — The 
memorial  of  the  late  Queen,  which  has  been 
erected  in  this  town,  was  unveiled  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  stone  pedestal  on  which  the  statue 
is  placed  is  11  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  square.  The 
bronze  statue,  which  is  10  ft.  6  in.  high,  and 
weighs  about  five  tons,  represents  Queen 
Victoria  seated  on  the  throne  in  her  Royal 
robes,  wearing  the  crown,  and  holding  the 
sceptre  and  orb.  The  sculptor  was  Mr. 
George  G.  Frampton,  R.A. 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School.— Wil¬ 
son  Premiums  for  the  best  papers  read  before 
the  Crystal  Palace  Engineering  Society  during 
the  present  session  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Council  to  two  students — namely,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Cornwell,  for  his  paper  on  “Steam  Boilers,” 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  W.  Teasdale,  for  his  paper  on 
“Bridge  Construction  in  India.”  Other  papers 
read  during  the  session  were  “  Gas  Works,”  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  West,  and  “  Winding,”  by  Mr.  I. 
Minnow.  The  Premiums  were  presented  to 
Messrs.  Cornwell  and  Teasdale  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hawkshaw,  Past-President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ninety-seventh  distribution  of  certificates  at 
the  school  on  Friday,  April  14. 

Plant  for  Making  Cement  Bricks.— The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  an  installa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  on 
the  Continent  for  making  Portland  cement 
bricks.  The  plant  comprises  a  lift  for 
materials,  a  mixing  machine,  a  hydraulic 
moulding  machine,  a  high-pressure  pump,  and 
an  accumulator.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
as  follows: — The  box  of  the  lift  is  filled  with 
sand,  cement,  and  lime,  and  the  lift  is  set  in 
motion  by  pulling  a  cord.  On  arriving  at  a 
point  just  above  the  mixing  machine  the 
box  is  emptied  automatically  by  suitable 
mechanism  j  it  then  desoends  and  stops  at  the 
starting  point,  both  of  these  operations  being 
performed  automatically.  The  sand,  oement, 
and  lime  are  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the 
mixing  maohine  by  means  of  cast-steel  arms 
attached  to  a  central  shaft.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  mixing  machine  is  the  outlet,  closed  by  a 
sliding  door.  From  this  the  mixture  passes  in 
a  shoot,  and  is  delivered  upon  the  table,  where 
it  is  filled  into  moulds  by  a  workman.  The 
filled  moulds  are  transferred  by  a  movement 
of  the  machine  to  the  top  of  the  hydraulic 
cylinder,  and  the  material  is  immediately  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure.  Another  movement  carries 
the  material  to  the  workman  whose-  duty  it  is 


to  receive  the  bricks  as  they  are  #utern»ticallT 
dolivered  from  the  matrix.  This  workman 
places  the  bricks  in  a  small  truck  bv  which 
they  are  transferred  to  the  storehouse.  The 
workman  then  cleans  the  piston  of  the  press, 
and  the  mould  is  mechanically  returned  to  the 
first  man  for  refilling.  The  plant  is  said  to  bo 
capable  of  producing  about  6,000  small  bricks  or 
about  3,000  large  bricks  per  day  of  eleven 
hours.  For  the  manipulation  of ‘the  mould¬ 
ing  machine  two  men  are  required,  apart  from 
those  engaged  in  transporting  the  finished 
bricks  to  the  storehouse.  Eight  moulds  are 
supplied  with  each  machine-four  for  small 
bnoks  and  four  for  large  bricks.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  pressure  upon  each  brick  is 
made  lightly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke  and  afterwards  with  more  power,  with 
the  object  of  economising  the  consumption  of 
water. 

Destructor  Extension,  Stockton. -At  Stock- 
ton  Town  Hall,  on  the  11th  inst,,  Mr.  A.  A.  G. 
Malet,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  held,  an  inquiry  into  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  for  permission  to  borrow 
2,500?.  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
destructor.  Mr.  M.  H.  Sykes,  Borough 
Engineer,  gave  evidence,  stating  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  destructor,  which  was  of  the  Horsfall 
pattern,  was  opened  in  1901,  and  had  two  oella, 
with  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons  per  day.  It 
was  proposed  to  add  two  more  Horsfall  cells, 
and  to  extend  the  building  so  that  there  would 
be  room  for  another  boiler  and  four  more  oells. 
After  further  information  as  to  the  system  for 
dealing  with  the  night  soil  and  refuse  had  been 
given,  the  inquiry  closed. 

- - 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades. -The 
eturns  reoeived  from  eighty-three  employers' 
associations  show  that  employment  generally 
vas  dull,  but  rather  better  than  a  month  ago. 
k  continued  worse  than  a  year  ago.  Employ- 
nent  with  carpenters  and  joiners  oontinuod 
>ad.  It  was  better  than  a  month  ago,  but 
vorse  than  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  un- 
mployed  trade  union  carpenters  and  joiner* 
vas  7  9  at  the  end  of  March,  as  compared 
vith  9  6  in  February,  and  67  a  year  ago. 
Vith  plumbers  employment  was  bad  in 
England,  and  worse  than  a  year  ago.  In 
Scotland  it  was  moderate,  and  better  than  a 
nonth  ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
;rade  union  plumbers  was  11 8  at  the  end  or 
March,  compared  with  12  5  in  February,  and 
)-4  in  March.  1904.  With  bricklayers  employ¬ 
ment  generally  was  dull,  and  about  the  sarno 
is  a  month  ago.  With  mason*  it  was  bad, 
and  slightly  worse  than  a  year  ago.  »it*» 
olasterers  it  was  bad  in  England.  In  Scot¬ 
land  it  was  rather  better  than  a  moi nth  ago. 
With  slaters  and  tilers  it  was  dull.  «« 

-ban  a  month  ago  in  England,  but  shghtiy 
setter  in  Scotland.  With  P«nters  emplov- 
ment  improved,  but  it  was  woreeon  the >  who* 
than  a  year  ago.  With  builders  labourer* 
amployment  was  slack  generally. 
Gazette.  v 

Stonemasons’  Wages.  NEWCABHX-Tbe  wj 
castle  branch  of  the  Operative  StonemuoM 
Societv  recently  held  a  &t  , 

result  of  the  interview  with  the  . 

Tyne  District  Building  Trade  Employen  A^ 
ciation  was  considered,  and  alf  ^ 
of  one  penny  per  hour  proposed  by 
and  alterations  in  the  ,1“*®*  ,  ..  (iL,j0n 

ployers  and  employed.  The  ulti  ,  . 
come  to  was  that  the  masters  M  •»*  JJ 
in  their  demands,  their  reasons  ne 
and  sufficient.,  and  the  result  of  „  , 

ia  to  be  communicated  to  the  ggW 
Association.  At  the  same  tnM.  sa)j  0f 
masons  express  dissent  with  <b  P  ^  ^ 
the  masters,  they  are  just  as  an  ^ 

were  for  an  amicable  settleme 
in  dispute. 

Joiners’  Strike,  Edinburgh  Strike 

joiners  of  Edinburgh,  who  c  jUrinp  the 
in  the  15th  inst.,  had  a during 
forenoon  in  St.  Cuthbert*  n  wrc 
Stables-road.  Between  4M  dispute, 

present,  the  number  affected  t>  ^  w|| 
and  the  chairman  (Mr.  J°hn the  corn- 
accompanied  by  two  mem  .  caUJC  0f 
mitten,  said  it  4ugurwlj«ll  nn 

the  men  that  so  many  of  ‘Be  wn  ^  {h> 

working.  He  was  perfectly ewn  the 
way  the  men  had  turned  0  ».  • 

shop  of  the  chairman  of  sports 

tion  was  almost  clean.  A  nmjtree  wa* 
had  been  submitted,  a  j,  up.  It  «* 

appointed,  and  a  stnko  ro  ^aturdaw  fom- 
reported  during  the  «*urs®  ,  employ”*.® 
noon  that,  other  four  to  sign  tbety 

all  over  fifty  men,  had  <L-  ^  wM  1  fed- 

laws  on  the  old  terms,  and  &  of 

ing  among  the  Pjj^Tf^^rived  *t  <^rin*  *** 
the  strike  would  bo  arrived 
nmnl,  _ The  XlfOtttnatl. 
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WIMBLEDON  DRAINAGE  DISPUTE. 

Tm  case  of  Jackson  r.  the  Wimbledon 
Irban  District  Council  came  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
loll,  and  lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 
{Lb  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
Wimbledon  Urban  District  .Council  from  a 
Son  of  a  Divisional  Court  of  King  s  Bench, 
consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Jus- 
Wills  and  Kennedy,  the  case  raising  an 
important  question  under  section  19  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890. 

The  matter  came  before  the  Court  in  the 
[„m  of  a  special  case,  stated  by  the  justices 
j  Surrey  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Jackson,  on  August  19,  1903  was  summoned  by 
the  District  Council  for  default  in  payment  oi 
w  is  the  Council  alleged  to  be  due  from  him, 
being  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Council  in  the  execution  of  certain  works  in 
relaying  the  main  drain  at  the  rear  of  Nos  51, 
3  55  57,  59,  61,  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  and  73,  Hart- 
fieid-c'rescent,  Wimbledon,  and  also  for  default 
inpayment  of  13 1.  7s.  5d.,  being  a  proportion 
ot  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Council  m  the 
execution  of  certain  works  in  relaying  a  single 
private  drain  connecting  No.  73,  Hartheld- 
crescent,  and  No.  75,  Hartfield-erescent,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  different  owner,  with  the  public 
sewer.  It  appeared  that  on  the  north  side  ot 
Hartfield-erescent  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  owner 
o[  twelve  houses,  numbered  51  to  73,  inclusive. 

A  Mr.  Holliday  was  the  owner  of  the  house, 
iio.  75,  and  a  Mrs.  Eysoldt  was  the  owner  of 
the  three  houses  Nos.  77,  79,  and  81.  At  the 
rear  of  these  sixteen  houses  there  ran  a  main 
or  common  drain  which  was  connected  with 
the  public  sewer  in  Hartfield-erescent  by  a 
branch  drain,  which  ran  between  the  house 
No.  73  and  the  house  No.  75,  at  about  right 
angles  to  the  road  under  a  narrow  piece  of 
land  between  the  two  houses  which  was  un¬ 
built  upon.  Each  of  the  sixteen  houses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  drain  by  means  of  branch 
drains,  which  conveyed  the  sewage  from  each 
of  the  houses  to  the  main-  drain,  and  thence 
through  the  branch  drain  into  the  public 
sewer  in  Hartfield-erescent.  The  main  or 
common  drain  and  the  branch  drain  were  con¬ 
structed  wholly  upon  private  property.  _  On 
November  26,  1902,  the  local  authority  received 
notice  that  the  drains  belonging  to  Nos.  77  to 
85  (odd  numbers)  inclusive,  Hartfield-erescent, 
were  a  nuisance,  and,  upon  examination,  it 
was  found  necessary  for  the  drains  at  the  rear 
of  Nos.  75  and  51  to  73  (odd  numbers)  in¬ 
clusive  to  be  opened  up  and  examined.  Upon 
inspection  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
main  or  common  drain  wras  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  local  authority  served  on  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  said  sixteen  houses 
notices  in  writing  to  do  the  necessary  works. 
The  owners  of  the  premises  75,  77,  79,  and  81 
executed  the  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
local  authority  so  far  as  affected  the  main  or 
common  drain  at  the  rear  of  the  premises,  but 
they  made  default  in  executing  the  works  re- 

r'red  to  the  branch  drain.  Mr.  Jackson,  as 
owner  of  the  said  houses,  did  not  comply 
with  such  notice,  but  made  default  in  executing 
the  works  required  to  be  done  to  the  branch 
drains  and  the  main  or  common  drain,  and  the 
local  authority  executed  the  work  and  appor¬ 
tioned  the  cost  of  the  works  executed  in  the 
sums  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Jackson,  having 
made  default  in  complving  with  the  demand, 
was  summoned  before  the  justices  by  the  local 
authority,  and  the  question  for  their  decision 
was  whether,  having  regard  to  all  the  facts, 
the  drain  used  for  the  drainage  of  the  houses 
Nos  51  to  73,  all  of  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  a  single  private  drain  within  the 
meaning  of  section  19  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Aot,  1890.  At  the  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  justices,  it  was  admitted,  on 
Mhalf  of  Mr.  Jackson,  that  the  joint  drain 
bom  the  houses  Nos.  77  to  81,  No.  75,  and 
■m  51  to  73  was  a  single  private  drain  within 
the  meaning  of  section  19  of  the  Act  of  1890, 
out  it  was  contended,  on  his  behalf,  that  the 
■Min  or  common  drain  between  the  points 
marked  B  and  C  on  the  plan  was  a  sewer 
’■thin  the  meaning  of  section  4  of  the  Public 
ttealth  Act,  1875,  and  not  a  single  private 
brain  connecting  two  or  more  houses  belong- 
*nl>  to  different  owners  with  a  public  sewer 
jnthin  the  meaning  of  section  19  of  the  Act  of 
W.  The  contention  of  the  local  authority 
was  that  the  system  of  drainage  comprehended 
te  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  houses 
51  to  81  (odd  numbers)  inclusive,  Hart- 
Mld-crescont,  and  which  houses  belong  to 
uierent  owners,  and  formed  in  fact  one  entire 


drain 


•  connecting  the  whole  of  the  sixteen 
the  public  sewer;  that,  therefore, 
,  length  of  the  main  or  common  drain 
thftiU 6  “ran°h  drain — the  joint  drain,  from 
houses  of  the  three  owners — were  capable 
DelnS  dealt  with  under  section  19  of  the 


Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  as 
a  single  private  drain  within  the  meaning  of 
that  section.  The  justices  decided  the  case  in 
favour  of  the  contention  of  the  local  authority. 
Mr.  Jackson  then  appealed  to  the  Divisional 
Court,  and  his  appeal  was  allowed,  their  lord- 
ships  holding  that  the  magistrates  were  wrong 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  portion 
of  the  drain  or  conduit  between  the  points 
C  and  B — the  main  or  common  drain  at  the 
rear  ot  Mr.  Jackson’s  houses- — was  a  drain 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  not  a  sewer.  Henoe  the  present  appeal  of 
the  local  authority.  No  question  arose  on  the 
appeal  before  the  Divisional  Court  or  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  question  of  the 
joint  drain  from  the  houses  of  the  three 
owners — viz.,  Mrs.  Eysoldt,  Mr.  Holliday,  and 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Macmorran.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Hum¬ 
phreys  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
SvlvaiiK  Mayer  for  the  respondent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
judgment  after  stating  the  facts,  said  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice.  Wills  had 
followed  up  the  course  of  the  drain  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  they  said — and  his  lordship  saw  no 
answer  to  it — that,  because  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  transit  of  the  sewage  the  sewage  passed 
through  a  single  private  drain,  that  did  not 
suffice  to  constitute  it  a  single  private  drain. 
He  thought  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Divisional  Court  was  right  and  ought  to  be 
affirmed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  dismissed,  with  costs. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samp'es.  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  5. — By  KEMSLEYS’  (at  Romford). 

Romford,  Essex.— 23.  Victoria-rd.,  and  build¬ 
ing  plot  adjoining  with  buildings  thereon, 

j.  . .  £1,490 

Horne liuVch-rd.,  a  block  of  freehold  building 

land  . •■■••••  200 

Oldchurch-rd.,  two  blocks  oi  building 

land,  f . 1,010 

Oldchurch-rd.,  “Black  Cottage’  and  land 

adjoining,  f.,  p . ••••••■•  4"R 

88,  90,  and 92,  Albert-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  obi.  lbs...  660 
George-st.,  a  plot  of  freehold  building  land  265 

75  and  77,  George-st.,  f.,  w.r.  318.  4s .  320 

44  to  52  (even),  Richmond-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

798.  . .  800 

April  6.—  By  Marler  &  Co. 

Streatham.  —  Furzedown  -  rd.,  “  Furzedown 
Park  Estate  ”  with  four  residences  and 
cottage  thereon  area  12 J  acres,  f.,  y.r.  5308.  17,000 

Fulham.— 551  to  557  (odd),  King’s-rd.,  u.t. 

49J  yrs.,  g.r.  188.,  w.r.  1308 .  1,006 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Dalston.— 177,  Sandringham-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  408.  65  0 

Clapton.— 125,  Rendlesham-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  358.  59  0 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Deptford.— 38.  Adolphus-st.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

28.  8s.,  w.r.  338.  12s . •••••; .  “75 

Cannonbury. — 63,  Halton-rd.,  u.t.  134  yr3-> 

g.r.  88.,  y.r.  408 .  160 

Camberwell.— 14,  Windsor-rd ,  u.t  49  yrs., 

g  r.  108.,  y.r.  558 . ■  ■  •  •  ■ .  410 

Dulwich.— 57,  Upland-rd.  (s.),u.t.  <4  yrs.,  g.r. 

78.,  v.r.  358 . , . 285 

Sidcup,  Kent.— Hatherley-rd.,  six  named  free¬ 
hold  residences,  also  3,  Alma- villas,  f., 

y.r.  2521 . . . 2.*26 

Hatherley-rd.,  three  named  residences,  u.t. 

76  yrs.,  g.r.  308.,  y.r.  1188.  . .... ...  •  -  ■  -  720 

1  and  2,  Mayfleld-villas,  i.,  w.r.  o48.  12s.  . .  400 

By  Montagu  Holmes  &  Sons. 

Paddington.— 51.  Waverley-rd..  i.,  w.r.  638.14s.  66b 

46  and  48.  Lydford-rd.,  u  t.  08  yrs.,  g.r.  148., 

w.r.  1078 . ••••• . :•  740 

Battersea.— 2  to  32  (even),  Latchmere-st., 

u.t.  604  yrs.,  g.r.  408.,  w.r.  3748.  8s.  ....  2,725 

Chelsea.— 34  to  48  (even),  Stanley-rd.,  u.t. 

714  yrs.,  g.r.  338.  18s.  3d.,  w.r.  2188.  8s...  1,000 


Shepherd’s  Bush. — 24  to  40  (even),  Westville- 
rd.,  u.t.  71  and  90  yrs.,  g.r.  688.  10s., 

y.r.  2568 .  £2,230 

Hemel  Hempstead.  Herts. — 2,  3,  and  4,  Union- 

st.,  f.,  w.r.  278.  6s .  105 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Hackney. — 246,  Victoria  Park-rd.,  u.t.  48£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  128.  2s.,  e.r.  558 .  480 

nsey. — 1,  14,  and  93,  Park-av.  South,  u.t. 

94  yrs.,  g.r.  258.  4s..  y.r.  1308 .  1,225 

Pentonville. — 5,  Holford-pl.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r. 

68.,  y.r.  448 .  355 

Barnsbury. — 11,  Muriel-st.,  u.t.  15J  yrs, 

g.r.  48.  4s.,  y.r.  328 .  160 

21  and  22,  Offord-st.,  u.t.  33J  yrs.,  g.r.  88., 

^  y.r.  518 .  450 

Tottenham.— 7  and  26,  Vlncent-rd.,  u.t.  794 

yrs.,  g.r.  118.  6s.,  y.r.  648 .  400 

By  Wagstaff  &  Soss.J 
Barnsbury. — 134,  Copenhagen-st.  (s.),  u.t.  354 

yrs.,  g.r.  68.,  y.r.  508 .  360 

Holloway. — 19,  St.  John’s- villas,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  68.  10s.,  e.r.  408 .  340 

fBy  T.  Wright. 

Clapham. — Narbonne-av.,  mission  room  and 

yard,  f.,  y.r.  558 .  880 

59,  61,  and  63,  Hambolt-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1148. . .  1,225 

31,  Elms-rd.,  u«t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  108.,  y.r.  658.  545 

83,  Abbevllle-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  98.,  y.r.  458.  425 

Brixton.— 10,  Winterwell-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

78.  163.  bd.,  y.r.  448 .  430 

16  and  18,  Winterwell-rd  ,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

168.  5s  ,  y.r.  888 .  880 

Herne  Hill.— 6,  8,  and  16,  Heron-rd.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  148..  yr.  1048.  14s .  770 

102  and  108,  Norwo’od-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

368.,  y.r.  1658 .  2,045 

April  7.— By  J.  &  R.  Kemp  &  Co. 

High  Holborn.— Nos.  240  and  241  (s.),  f.,  yr. 

2068 . .  •  ■  •  8,300 

No.  236  f.g.r.  608..  reversion  in  22  yrs .  3,550 

Camden  Town. — 8,  Rochester-sq.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g.r.  68.,  . .  445 

By  Matthews,  Matthews.  &  Goodman. 

City.— 7,  Eastcheap  (s.),  u.t.  11  yra.,  g.r.  208., 

V.r.  1808 .  1.350 

Highgate.— 59,  North-hill,  c.,  y.r.  658.  ......  785 

Spitalfields.— Brick-la., f.g.  rents  208.,  reversion 

in  2  yrs.  . l,37u 

Brick-la.,  f.g.r.  118.  10s.,  reversion  in  2  yrs.  1,125 
Edmonton.— 102  to  112  (even),  Sheldon-rd., 

u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  258.  4s.,  w.r.  1178 .  450 

By  Towers,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Bayswater. — 15,  Talbot-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

58.,  . .  500 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Barnsbury. — 3,  Everilda-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

28.  12s.,  y.r.  308 .  Z7i) 

By  Windrum  &  Cleave. 

Poplar.— 299.  High-st.  (s  ),  f.,  y.r.  368 . -  •  060 

Bow— 80,  Malme3bury-rd.,  u.t.  42 yrs.,  g.r. 48., 

w.r.  378.  . .  476 

April  10.— By  Kemslevs-. 

Buckhurst  Hill.  —  Queen’s  -  rd.,  “  Milton 
Cottage,”  f.,  p  . . . 

Romford,  Essex.— 1,  Park-villas  f.  p.  ...... 

Hare-st.,  enclosure  of  freehold  building  land, 

2  a.  2r.  19  . .  800 

By  Simpson  &  Moore. 

Brockley.— 11.  Endwell-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

58.  10s.,  e.r.  388 . •••« 

Peckham.— 24  and  26,  Marmont-rd.,  u.t.  51 

yrs.,  g.r.  108.,  w.r.  788 . 

April  11.— By  Anscombe  &  Ringland. 

Regent’s  Park.— 8,  St.  Edmund’s-ter.,  u.t.  144 

yrs.,  g.r.  128.,  y.r.  808 .  3Z0 

By  J.  Baker,  Cooke,  &  Co. 

Mill  Hill. — Deep’s- la.,  a  freehold  enclosure,  gQ() 

Hale-la1, r‘“  Yew  Tree  'Farm  House”  and 

freehold  land  . •  • . ■ . •••••  ’ 

Dean's  -  la.,  freehold  pasture  land, 

11  a.  2  r.  32  . .  1’it0 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Willesden  Green.— 7 4, 76,  and  78,  Churchill-rd., 

u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  188.,  e.r.  968 . 

By  8.  Walker  &  Son. 

East  Molesey,  Surrey.— Arnison-rd.,  f.g.  rents 

188.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.  .... ..... .  •  •  •  - 

Hayes,  Middlesex.— Yeadmg-la.,  f.g.r.  428., 

reversion  in  50  yrs . 

By  Wyer,  Adams,  &  Glover. 

Clapham.— High-st. ,  “  The  Royal,  Oak  b.h., 

freehold  rental  of  588.,  reversion  in  9|  yrs.  ->uuu 
By  Hepper  &  Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Roundhay.  Yorks.— A  freehold  residence  and 

grounds,  area  2,281  yds.,  . . 

Bv  C.  W.  Provis  &  Sons  (at  Manchester). 

Leigh  Lancs.  —  “  Bedford  Lodge  Farm, 

55  a.  1  r.  6  p.,  f.,  y.r.  1008.  (including  ^  ^ 

Astley^Lancs. — “Mort's”  and  “  Parnell  Pits” 
farms,  also  “Tyldesley  Fields,’  139  a.  2  r., 

f.,  y.r.  2358.  10s .  10,4 ' 

By  R.  W.  MANN  &  Son  (at  Swansea). 

Swansea,  Glamorgan.  —  Oxford  -  st” 

Waterloo  Hotel,’  a  freehold  rental  of  0Q0 

2008.,  reversion  in  18  yrs. . . .  7’576 

10  and  11.  Oxford-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  2658.  .  . .  •  • 

14,  Waterloo-st.  (office  and  warehouse),  t., 

y.r.  528.  10s  . . ** * ” ‘  ’ 

Bv  Dowsett,  Knight  &  Co.  (at Waltham  Cross). 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. —  Kings-rd_,  an  en  56Q 

closure  of  buildiQg  land,  2  a.  1  r.  16  P-«  ■ 

Enfield  Town.— Lavender  Hill,  enclosure  ot  ^ 

building  land,  2  a.  0  r.  27  p.,  f . 

By  Perkins  &  Sons  (at  Southampton). 
Southampton. — Denzil-av.,  a  piece  ol  freehold  ^ 

building  land  . . 

April  12. — By  C.  H.  BROWN. 

Pimlico.— 7,  Johnson’s-pL,  u.t.  19J  yrs.,  g.r. 

58.,  w.r.  548.  12s . 

By  S.  B.  Clark  &  Son. 

Regent's  Park.— 6.  York-ter.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  v8|) 

HydJ°jiSE%'-W«^M«-.  »  2,165 

yrs.,  g.r.  218.,  yj.  .2008, , . 
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By  Bunch  &  Duke. 

Streatham. — 28,  30,  and  32,  Greyhound-la., 

u.t.  61$  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  10s.,  y.r.  120/ . 

19  and  21,  Colmer-rd.,  u.t.  61$  yrs.,  g.r. 

0/.  10s.,  w.r.  49/.  8s . 

Clapton. — 1,  3,  4.  5.  6,  and  7,  Lawley-st.,  u.t. 

69  yrs..  g.r.,  30/.  10s.,  y.r.  204/ . 

Stoke  Newington. — 13,  Benthal-rd.,  u.t.  69$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  32/ . 

By  E.  H.  HENRY. 

Clapham  Common. — West  Side,  “Devon 

House,”  f.,  p . 

By  Mark  Hubbard. 

Kentish  Town. — 2  and  4,  Boscastle-rd.,  u.t. 

47$  yrs.,  g  r.  12/.,  y.r.  115/ . 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Marlow.  Bucks.  —  Station  -  rd.,  “  Seeburn 
House  ”  with  c  utractor's  yard,  f., 

y.r.  24/ . 

High-st.,  two  freehold  corner  s.,  y.r.  32/.  . . 

63,  64.  and  65,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  99/ . 

06,  High-st.,  f.,  y.r.  28/ . 

Institute-rd.,  f.g  r.  5/ ,  reversion  in  75 £  yrs. 
Station-rise,  two  freehold  building  plots  . . 

62,  High-st.  (s.).  f.,  y.r.  55/. . 

53,  High-st.,  with  builder's  yard,  f.,  y.r.  40/. 

52.  High-st.  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  18/ . 

High-st.,  two  freehold  s.,  and  stables, 

y.r.  68/ . 

46,  49,  and  50,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  111/.  .. 
High-st..  f.g.r.  48/.,  reversion  in  67  yrs.  . . 
High-st.,  freehold  shop  and  premises,  y.r. 

Market-sq.,  three  freehold  s.  and  premises, 

y.r.  155/ . 

Market-sq.,  freehold  shop,  slaughter  house, 

etc.,  y.r.  07/ . 

Spital-st.,  two  freehold  s.,  y.r.  59/ . 

Spital-st..  five  cottages  and  three  s.,  f., 

y.r.  59/ . 

Spital-st.,  smithy,  workshops,  and  two 

cottages,  f.,  y.r.  25/ . 

Crown-la.,  two  cottages  and  barn,  f.,  w.r. 

27/.  6s . 

Chapel-st.,  freehold  workshop  and  smithy, 

y.r.  12/ . 

Chapel-st.,  sixteen  freehold  cottages,  w.r. 

161/.  5s . 

Chapel-st.,  freehold  house  and  shop,  y.r.  18/. 
Chapel-st.,  freehold  house  and  builder’s 

yard,  y.r.  20/ . 

April  13.— By  BALOH  &  Baloh. 

Kentish  Town. — Dartmouth  Pk.  Hill,  “  Dart¬ 
mouth  Tower,”  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  p. .. 
100,  Gaisford-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 

y.r.  48/ . 

Camden  Town. — 1A,  Murray-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  48/ . 

By  J.  Barton  &  Co. 

Southwark. — 23,  24,  and  26,  Colnbrook-st., 

u.t.  23$  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  120/ . 

Camberwell. — 37,  Grosvenor-pk.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  38/ . 

Poplar. — 36  and  38,  Brunswick-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

57/.  4s . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  <6  Shephard. 
Bayswater. — 44,  Archer-st.  (8.),  u.t.  38 J  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  7s.,  y.r.  55/ . 

Archer-st.  (s.),  u.t.  39 J  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r. 


50/. 


£715 

255 

1,850 

335 

2,990 

1,200 

535 

685 

2,030 

490 

125 

100 

900 

960 

420 

1,475 

2,600 

1,220 

010 

3,590 

1,600 

1,275 

950 

540 

300 

200 


490 

1,650 

455 

355 


820 

440 

720 


1,850 


400 


April  14. — By  Chadwick  &  Sons. 

Lewisham.— 2,  3,  5,  and  0.  Mercia-gr.,  u.t. 

27  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  w.r.  132/.  12s . 

4,  Eastdown-pk„  f.,  y.r.  45/ . 

47  and  49,  Eastdown-pk.,  f.,  y.r.  85/ . 

Eastdown-pk.,  a  freehold  building  site  .... 

22  and  24,  Westeria-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  65/ . 

Sutton,  Surrey.— I  to  5,  Palmerston-cottages, 

f. ,  w.r.  83/.  4s . 

By  Nicholas,  Denver,  &  Co. 

Tenterden,  Kent. — “  Belcot  Farm,”  68  a.  2  r. 

28  p.,  f.,  p . .  •  •  - - - 

Kennardington,  Kent.  —  “  The  Firs  and 

0  a  2  r.  0  p.,  f.,  p . . . 

Walworth. — 223,  Hillingdon-st.,  u.t.  45$  yrs., 

g. r.  4/.,  w.r.  36/.  8s . 

By  Shadrake  &  Taylor. 

Leyton.— 213  and  2L5,  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  91i 

yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  y.r.  50/ . 

By  Wriford,  Dixon,  &  Winder. 

Belgravia. — 67,  Eccleston-sq.-mews,  u.t.  22 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  45/ .  355 

Hyde  Park. — 8,  Junction-mews,  u.t.  24  yrs., 

g  r.  nil,  y.r.  35/ . . .  205 

Victoria  Park.— 118,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  4s.,  y.r.  34/ . .  •  305 

197  and  199,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,rg.r.  10/., 

y.r.  72 /.  16s .  B00 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  torrent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
office  ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


Islington. — 54,  Britannia-row,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s. 
Highbury. — 10,  Myrtle-st.,  f.,  w.r.  23/.  8s.  .. 
Barnsbury. — 1,  Copenhagen-st.(s.),u.t.l4  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  50/ . 

Canonbury. — 20,  Petherton-rd,  u.t.  44$  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  9s.,  e.r.  80/ . 

Clapton. — 166,  Glyn-rd.  (a.),  f.,  y.r.  45/. . 

Homerton. — 24,  26,  and  28,  Digby-rd.,  t, 

w.r.  78/ . 

Bow. — 83,  Tredegar-r  L,  f.,  y.r.  34/ . 

Forest  Gate. — 23  and  25,  Browplow-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  46/.  16s . 

Ilford. — 56,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  991  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  Is.,  e.r.  26/ . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Walworth. — 33,  Penrose-st.,  area  3,200  ft.,  f., 

e.r.  50/ . 

Camberwell.  —  22,  D’Evnsford-rd.,  and  2, 
Kimpton-rd.,  u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r. 

74/.  2s . 

Peckham.— 7.  Peckham-rye  (s.),  u.t.  29$  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  10s.,  y.r.  60/ . 

241  and  243,  Holly  dale -rd.,  u.t.  67$  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  13s.  4d.,  w.r.  65/ . 

Beckenham. — 95  and  97,  Mackenzie-rd.,  u.t. 

79$  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  62/.  8s . 

Acton.— 15,  York-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s., 

w.r.  36/.  8s . 

Tottenham.— 9  to  17  (odd),  Fairbourne-rd., 

u.t.  92$  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  182/ . 

Stratford. — 27,  Hamfrith-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  36/ . 

Walthamstow.— Manby-rd.,  six  freehold  build¬ 
ing  plots  . 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 
Bromley-by-Bow.— 38  and  40,  Spey-st.,  u.t. 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  4s.,  w.r.  67/.  12s . 

Hackney. — 59  and  61,  Frampton  Park-rd , 

u.t.  32$  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  w.r.  104/ . 

Old  Ford.— 5,  7,  9,  and  11,  Monteith-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  105/.  6s . 

Woodford.— Clarendon-rd.,  a  freehold  building 

plot  . 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Wandsworth.  —  Garrett-la.,  “  Dunt's  Hill 

House  ”  (site  of),  area  3$  acres,  f.,  p . 

By  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons. 

City  of  London.— 36  and  37,  King-st.  ;  12, 
Trump-st.,  and  4,  4$,  and  5,  Lawrence-la., 
area  4,080  ft.,  building  lease  for  80  yrs., 

let  at  per  annum . 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Gray’s  Inn-road. — 25,  Acton-st.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  p . 

By  Farebrother.  Ellis,  &  Co. 

West  Kensington. — 40,  42,  45,  58,  59,  60,  67, 
72,  73,  and  74,  Edith-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

114/.  10s.,  y.r.  565/.  (in  lots) . . . . 

21,  39,  and  45,  Talgarth-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  165/ . 


MEETINGS. 

April  20  to  25. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. — 
Easter  Excursion  :  Hereford,  etc. 

Saturday,  April  22. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Drum 
House,  Gilmerton. 

Thursday,  April  27. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Discussion  of  Mr. 

.  J.  Arnold’s  Address  to  the  Joint  Meeting  at  St. 
Louis  “On  the  Problem  of  the  Alternate  Current 
Motor  Applied  to  Traction,"  and  Mr.  F.  Creedy’s  Paper 
The  Alternate-Current  Series  Motor."  8  p.m. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  th®  Umted  Kingdom 

Bur-i/Si  c  a  4/, 

Builder,"  Catherlne-street.  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  en 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Homing  s  Post. 


prices  current  of  materials. 


655 

760 

520 

400 


110 

480 

450 

1,140 

120 

3,500 

2,225 

500 

5,050 

1,295 


*  »  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d.  .  . 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  m  nver. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .........  166,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  »  » 

Shippers  . 

Flettons  . 

Wire  Cuts  ... 


1  7 
1  14 
3  12 


at  railway  dep6t. 


5  0 


Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4i  2  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 


0  0 


Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  ift 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Sa't 
Glazed  . .V...  1 


.  15  0  0 
0  0 


BRICKS,  &c.  (contintwd), 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast . . . .  5  9  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  " 

Note  .—The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27b.  0 1  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag.  a.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  18$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)- 
Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basehed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft,  cube, delcLrly. depit. 

Beer  . 1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  . 1 10  »  ■> 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  » 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „  ■> 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  011$  ■>  <> 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7}  n  h 

1$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York—  ^  , 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operfboube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  » 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . 8  0  n  11 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  n  n 

3  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . 0  5 

Hopton  Wood  {Hard  Bed)  in Ml  1 S 
„  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

“d®  toa,wnjSi!i®‘. 

„  „  >•  8  in.  do.  1 2$  n  " 

SLATE8. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  IS  ’>  J- 

on  *  10  ..  ..  1“  «  0  n  " 

x  10  first  quality  „  IS  0  0  " 

«  12  ..  ••  18  10  u  •• 

*  8  ”  ”  ”  7  5  0  „ 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12  6  „  •• 

x  8  „  ..  6  12  8  I* 

x  10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green .  15  17  jj  »  M 

13  5  0  I! 


18  x  10 


10.  5  0 


x  10  permanent  green  11 ' 12 
^  m  ..  8  U  » 


6  12  6 


1000  »t  rly.  dep6t. 

7  per  doi.  ••  » 


loss  than  best.. 


18  X  10 

16  X  8  „  » 

TILES. 
b.  d, 

Best  plain  red  roofing  til 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  ^  o^ioM 

Best  Brosely  tiles.. . 6 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles  . . m  Oper’doi. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  * 

Best  Beaton  „  s„10 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  07 

Do.  Ornamental  do . w  Q  ^t*. 

Hip  tiles  .  3  0  „ 

Bei'^LdOTMottled  Stafford-  1JW 

shire  do.  (Peakes) . 51 

Do.  Ornamental  do . ,  ’doI, 

Hip  tiles  .  *  q^m 

Best  “Rosemary”  bran“  43  0 per  1000 

Bes?Oniamentai  tiles  . 50  jj  'Jol> 

Hip  tiles  .  q  g  „ 

Valley  tiles . . 0 

r.‘“ 

. :,.v 

..86. 


v,.  .^mental  do  .. 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 


WOOD.  ^ 
Building  Wood.  . .  *  g. 
Deals :  best  3m.  by  11  m.  a"d  ^  13 10 

by  9  in.  and  11  . . _  1S  0 

Deals :  best 3 by9.--'"":' 

Battens:  best  2$  m.  by  7  m.  m  n  0 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  m. 0  M 

Battens -best  2$  by  6  and  S  by6.. 

1  0 

Deals :  seconds .  M  0  10 

Battens :  seconds  .......•••"•••iTT  9  0 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  b  .  g  10 
2  ill:  by  e  in-  and  2in.  b,  lit— 
V'nrfiien  Sawn  Boards-  0  10 


itaudard- 

0  W  0  0 
0  » 

Olrtsthsb**1- 

0  "  10  0"  0 
0  9VI  0 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

wood  (con  tinued)  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

best  middling  Danzig 
•JSSfi  (average  specification) 


£  s.  d. 
5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


£  a.  d. 

4  10  0 

„ .  4  0  0 

Se»W(8i»."fiom.)  ...  3  12  « 

Stowifim-toSm.) .  ^0  0 

^  0  „ 

3in-tyU.m  . __  22  0  0 

a»‘ 18  10  0 
3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 
Sstiens. 2j in.  and  3 in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
fldri  yellow deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  ^  ^  0 

^tens,  2i  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 

5  ^'*'“:!.  o  o 

S  . >| ,»  » 

» ,» » 

Do.  3  in.  Dy  9  in .  J*  ^  X 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  J3  Q  Q 

£>a~sz::z:::zz:  b  w  o 

Battens . .  10  0  0 

Fiite  Sea  and  Petersburg:—  . 

K'a,“‘SV.:n!!  s 

in3  ”  . .. . 11  0  0 


25  0  i 
23  0  i 

18  0  i 

20  0  i 

19  0 

14  10 

15  0 
12  0 

22  10 
19  10 

15  0 
17  0 

16  0 
12  10 

14  0 
14  0 
11  0 


15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  C 
11  0  C 
20  0  ( 
„  1  0  C 

0  upwards. 


0  3  6 
0  2  9 
0  5  6 

0  0  9 


..  it)  0  0 

M-pine:  deals . . . ^  JO 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . . .  0  10 

Mow  Pine-First,  regular  sizes  40  0 

Oddments  . . . . .• . 2  X 

tods,  regular  sizes . ™  u  » 

yellow  Pine  oddments  .... . .  0  u 

[uri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3b 
jsnzigand  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Urge,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0 

Sm^l  H  „  .  0  2b 

toscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  5  2 

jin.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta- 
te8C0,per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup, 

as  inch . ”  z 

Test,  per  load  . -•••••••«  W  0 

imerican  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  40 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.—  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot .  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  14 

1 7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 


0 


0  10 


matched  .  0  16  0 


0  12  0 


1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  pianed  and 

shot . . 

lia.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 

li  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 


. . .  0  15  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 
limby  7  in.  do,  A~  n 'A  n 
jin.  by  7  in.  white  do. 
lin.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 


0  14 
0  10  _ 
0  12  9 


jin.  by  7: 

lm.by7in.  uo.  uo.  uo.  <j  & 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  &o. 


Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . . . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . ., . 

iteel Compound  Stancheons  ... 
ingles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . 


last  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 


7  7 
7  15 


LEAD,  &o. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  17  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  18  7  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  iw  <  b  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0  ...  — 

Siles<an .  30  10  0  ...  — 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ... 

Thm  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  ,,  0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass—  „  _  M 

Strong  Sheet . 0  0  9£  ...  — 

Thin  .  0  0  10  ...  - 

Tin— English  Ingots . .  0  1  4i  ...  — 

8older— Plumbers*  . 0  0  6).,.  — 

Tinmen's . ,,  0  0  8  ... 

Blowpipe .  11  0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


1  0 
2  6 

1  0 
0  0 

5  0 


0  17  6 
0  18  0 
10  0 
0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 

0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


£  s.  d. 
6  15 


8  7  6 
10  12  6 


6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Dos-  JE  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Kid  Steel  Bara .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  . 8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

11  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black— 

wdinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .........  9  0  0  ...  — 

..  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  - 

-  „  .26  g . ..  11  15  0  ...  — 

Meet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes-6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3 ft, to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

-  ..  26 g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Meet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

11  „  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

ktamscd  Corrugated! Sheets-^ 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

..  1.  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

Beet 8oft Steel  Sheets^ 6 ft.  by  2f t. 13  15  ° 

j!3#yy  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

B«tSoftSteelSheets,22g.&24g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

wt nails,  3  m.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

..  21  oz . 

&  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 


21d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


5|d. 

5d. 

3Jd. 

4jd. 


ijd. 


OILS,  &c.  £  b.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  17 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . .  0  1  8 

,,  „  in  drums .  „  0  1  10 

Boiiod  ;;  8  110 

t  H  M  in  drums .  >1  0  2  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  .»  0  3  6 

,,  in  drums .  „  0  3  n 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Bod  Lead,  Dry  . .  »»  *•  ®  “ 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &o.  Per  gallon. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . . 

Palo  Copal  Oak  . . . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Oak  . . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . •• 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . * . 

Berlin  Black  . «. . 

Knotting . — . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . . 


s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

TelegxamB,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 


^TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  thi3  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  aDd  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BECCLES. — For  erecting  house,  Pudding  Moor 
Beccles,  for  Mr.  G.  Mouel.  Mr.  A.  Pells,  architect’ 
Beccles : — 


BECCLES. — For  additions  and  alterations  at  Beau¬ 
mont  House,  London-road,  Beccles,  for  Mr.  W.  Robin¬ 
son.  Mr.  A.  Pells,  architect : — 

H.  A.  King  . £279  17  0 

G.  Johnson,  Beccles*  .  176  5  a 

BERROW  (Somerset). — For  alterations  and  additions- 
to  “  South  Farm,”  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  C.  Evered. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Lynham  . £385  I  Gleed  Bros.*  .  £340 

Roberts .  350  | 


BRIDGWATER  (Somerset). —  For  road-making, 
channel,  kerb,  asphalte  paving  and  drains  on  the  Ash- 
leigh  Estate,  for  Mr.  Albert  Lewis  (second  contract).  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hill,  Surveyor  :  — 

Bryer  .  £466  |  Gleed  Bros.*  . £457 

BRIDGWATER  (Somerset). — For  the  erection  of 
five  terrace  houses  in  Ashleigh-road,  for  Mr.  Albert  Lewis. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Stockham . £1,799  I  Bryer . £1,405 

Scott .  1,682  Fursiand  .  1.250 

Geen  .  1,650  |  Gleed  Bros.*  _  1,190 

CANTON. — For  erecting  artisans'  dwellings  at 
Wellington-street,  for  the  Cardiff  Corporation.  Mr.  W. 
Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff : — 


Nat.  TeL,  6112, 

with  the  issue  for  January  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASKS  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each ;  also 

READING  CASKS  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-SKVENTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpenoe. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6a.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PROSPECTUSES  OK  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  hAi.as 
TENDER.  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  e.c. 

Six  lines  or  under  .  la' 0d' 

Each  additional  line .  ‘  , 

•^pik^SSiWSSW!^!^ 

Six  linos  (about  fifty  words)  or  under... . 

Each  additional  hue  (about  ten  words) . .  us-  “• 

Terms  for  aeries  of  Trade  advert! ffmenw.  *ndtot ;  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisner. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  . . 

Eaeh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  ua- on* 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

p&fs 0x1 

Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER,  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  owrent  we^’s  lsaue  «e  r^eiv^  np  to 

DAY.  _ _ _ 

TEN  o’olook  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  ,*or  °^^JS^4nts  Srnid 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 

BEADING  CASES  {By 


J-  H.  __ 

Co . £3,609  0 

G.  Griffiths  & 

Son  .  3,282  0 

G.  Burgess  . .  3,050  0 

C.  C.  Dunn..  3,000  0 
North  & 

Stephens 


I  Knox  &  Wells  £2,750  0  0  . 
W.  C.  Ransom  2,700  0  0 
W.  T.  Morgan  2,700  0  0 
T.  C.  Clouter  2,600  0  6 
J.  H.  Venning 
J.  Blight  .... 

F.  Bond  . . . 

|  F.  Small  . . . 


2,595  6  10 
2,280  0  " 
2,240  0 
2,175  0 


[All  of  Cardiff.] 

[Borough  Engineer’s  estimate,  £2,300.] 

COVENTRY.— For  piftling  down  old  premises,  and 
erecting  new  shops  and  houses,  etc.,  for  Coventry  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Hattrell, 
architects,  23,  Hertford-street,  Coventry 


R.  Wootton..  £1,695  0  0 
C.  G.  Hill....  1,675  0  0 
C.  Haywood  .  1,674  10  0 
R.  Cleaver  ..  1,650  0  0 

Lord .  1,635  0  0 

Hancox  &  Co.  1,633  0  0 
Exors.  of  the 

Co.  (late  C. 

Garlick)  ..  1,620  0  0 
Kelley  &  Son  1,606  10  6 


J.  Worwood. .  £1,697 
A.  A.  Wincott  1,595 

Ault .  1,569 

Goode  &  Shaw  1,655 
Bowles  &  Son  1,650 
E.  Harris ....  1,500 
C.  Blockiey, 

Stoke,  near 

Coventry*  .  1,442  3  3 


0  O 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


COWPEN. — For  (1)  making  the  following  streets, 
viz.  Phcenix-street  and  Back  Elliott-street,  Newsham  ; 
and  Back  Waterloo-road  and  Back  Turner-street, 
Waterloo.  (2)  Providing  and  laying  about  520  lineal  yds. 
of  kerb  at  Bebside,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
R.  Grieves,  Surveyor,  Seaforth-street,  Waterloo,  Blyth: — 
New  Streets.  Kerb  Laying. 

J.  Thompson . £446  10  1  ..  £108  1  4 

G.  E.  Simpson  . .  368  18  7  . .  116  0  0 

McLaren  &  Co .  351  0  7  ..  100  14  8 

J.  Robson,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne* . 308  9  1  . .  95  4  0 

DARTFORD. — For  iron  and  steelwork  for  new  deck 
house  to  Pontoon,  Long  Reach  Hospital,  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in 


Chief 

T.  Davies,  Ltd. . .  £530 
Power’s  &  Deane, 
Ransome’s,  Ltd.  317 
Westwood  & 

Wright’s .  314 

W.  A.  Baker  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  300 

Dresv-Bear.  Perks, 

&  Co.,  Ltd. ....  283 


W.  J.  Fraser  & 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  £272 
Boulton  &  Paul, 

Ltd .  220 

Cross  &  Cross  . .  213 

G.  Sands  &  Son  202 

Peirson  &  Co.,  17 
and  18,  St. 
Dunstan’s  -  hili, 

E.C.*  .  199 


DITCHINGHAM. — For  new  system  of  drainage,  etc., 
at  All  Hallows  Country  Hospital.  Mr.  A.  Pells, 
■1  rpli  i  t  op  K  ■Rfic.cles : — 


A.  King . 

A.  G.  Beckett 

E.  Tabor  . 

A.  D.  Body 
Sons 


. .  £324  0 

G.  Elsey . 

. .  305  0 

H.  A.  King . 

. .  266  0 

A.  B.  Read  - 

J.  J.  Doe,  Broome 

. . .  265  0 

Gardiner  &  Son. 

..  260  0 

F.  Brown  . 

205 

175 

170 


EAST  MOLESEY.— For  erecting  nouse  auu  pumuibcd, 
for  Mr.  C.  W.  Kent.  Mr.  D.  G.  Andrew,  architect. 
Bridge-road,  East  Molesey 


E.  Patterton . £1,920 

Braid,  Pater,  &  Co.  1,649 

R.  Atkinson . 

j.  Hebbethwaite  . .  1,533 

Baily  &  Fry .  1-450 


Butt  Bros.  .  £1,425 

J.  Wheatley  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  1,337 

J.  H.  Tanner  &  Co.  1,260 


HOVE  (Sussex).— For  providing  and  laying  tar- 
paving  on  King’s  Gardens  Esplanade.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott, 
Borough  Surveyor  : —  „  ,  . ,  , 

Dowley  Daniel.  Ltd.,  1,  Uxbndge-road, 

Shepherd’s  Bush,  London.  W . £672  17  » 

F  ILFORD. — For  levelling  and  tar-paving  playgrounds 
of  the  Highlands  Schools.  Cran  brook  Park,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect, 
11  Cranbrook-road,  Ilford  : —  ,,,n 

F  G.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  Southend....  £530 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  453. 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

' 

Premiums.  Dwims  to 

,  be  Delivered 

Derbyshire  Education  Committee . . 

Not  stated  .  i  jjgV 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by  b^Dellvered 

Pump  House,  Quay  Walls,  etc.,  at  Generating  Station  1  Belfast  Tramways,  etc.,  Committee 

Villa  Residence,  Regent-street,  Kingswood . |  Dr.  C.  J.  Perrott  . 

Sewage  Pumping  Plant . I  Haverhill  U.D.C.  ...  . 

1.200  tons  of  Whin  Metal . .  Wishaw  Town  Council . 

District  Library,  Pollokshields .  Glasgow  Corporation  . . 

Constructing  Road  (Victoria-avenue) .  Manchester  Paying  Committee  .... 

Girder  Bridge  over  Wansbeck  at  Low  Angerton -  Morpeth  R.D.C.  . 

Masonry  Bridge  over  River  Font  at  Shelly  .  ,  .  „  ^  o  do’ 

Granite,  Limestone,  and  Dross  . . . . .  Hunslet  R.D.C.. . 

•Entrance  Gates  and  Boundary  Wall,  West  Norwood  Lambeth  Guardians . 

Road  Works,  Station-road,  Long  Benton .  Tynemouth  R.D.C . I 

300  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  Pipe  Sewer  ........ ... . . . . .  ;  do. 

Boundary  Walls,  etc  ,  at  Engineer’s  Institute,  Park- pi.  ,  Cardiff  Corporation . 

Cellaring  under  the  Shambles .  Burslem  Corporation  . 

Warehouse,  Knoekando  Distillery . . 

Painting  at  Infirmary,  Mill-road,  Liverpool .  West  Derby  Guardians  . . 

120  tons  of  Purifying  Lime . .  •  North  Berwick  Town  Council  - 

Council School,  Tiverton-road,  Selly  Oak . i  King’s  Norton  &  Northfield  U.D.C. 

403  lineal  yds.  of  Wrought-Iron  Fencing .  Rochdale  General  Purposes  Com.  . . 

Flints  . . .' .  South  Stoneham  R.D.C.  . . 

253AS » foie t  .'  justices,  etc  se»era.  onveseua,  etc. 

Plant  and  Appliances .  Marple  U.D.C.  . . 

Conversion  of  Gasholder  Tank  into  Tar,  etc..  Tank. .  do. 

Filtering  Material,  Slack  Brook  Sewage  Works  - j  Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C.  . . 

Collecting  House  Refuse  .  . . . . .  Hampton  TJ.D.C.  . . . 

Closets,  etc.,  and  Aspha.,  Cridling  Stubbs  Prov.  Schls.  West  Riding  Education  Committee 
Six  New  Classrooms,  Thurnscoe  Provided  Schools  . .  j  do. 

Asphalting  Playgrounds,  Swinton  Roman-ter.  School  do. 

Drainage,  Swinton  Roman-terrace  School .  .  _  ,d0- 

Forming  and  Paving  Streets  and  Passages  .  Warrington  Paving  Committee  .... 

Brick  Boundary  Wall,  Dane-road  .  Sale  U.D.C.  . . 

Limestone  Asphalting  of  Footpaths  .  1  _  _ 

Granite  and  Granite  Chippings  . 1  Wellingborough  U.D.C.  .......... 

Settling  Tanks,  near  Auchencorth,  Harlawmoor  ....  Edinburgh  &  District  Water  Trustees 

6,600  tons  of  Filtering  Sand,  Alnwick-hill .  .  .  .  _  do- 

Paving  Streets . |  Gateshead  Corporation  . 

Stores,  Police  Department  . j  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

16-ton  Overhead  Hand  Travelling  Crane  .  Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

Collierv  Offices,  Chopwell .  Consett  Iron  Co.  ... . . . ....  ...... 

Twenty-nine  Houses  at  Pontllanfraith  and  Tredegar  Tredegar  Junction  No.  3  Bldg.  Club 

Street ‘Works,  Bankside,  etc .  Hull  Corporation  . . 

565  tons  of  Broken  Leicester  Granite .  Gildersome  U.D.C.  . . . . 

Conveniences,  Brookdale  Park .  Manchester  Parks  Committee . 

Cement  Pavements,  Footpaths,  and  Kerbs  . j  Dunblane  Town  Council . 

Feeder  -  Cables,  etc.  (Christch.  Tramways,  Contracts)  Bournemouth  Corporation . 

Eleven  Electric  Cars  (Contract  6)  .  do< 

Painting,  etc.,  of  Town  Hall  and  Assize  Courts  .. ..  ,  Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation.. 

Two  Dwelling-houses.  Ive  House-lane,  Luddenden  ..  . 

Business  Premises  and  Dwelling-ho.,  High-st.,  Forres  j  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray . 

Four  Villas,  Headingley  . .  Yr’A’/V 

1  300  tons  of  Unbroken  Whlnstone  .  Great  Driffield  U.D.C . 

Jobbing  Work . !  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Paving  Work  ............  . . i 

Stores,  Water  Department  . 

1  000  tons  of  Portland  Cement  .  Torquay  Town  Council  . 

Girls’  School  for  398.  High-street,  Barry  .  Barry  U.D.C . 

Baptist  Church.  Doncaster  . .  L_  „  „ . •••  .. 

Griffin’ s-court  Improvement .  New  Sarum  Town  Council  - 

Additions,  etc.,  Druid’s  Hall,  Redruth  .  Redruth  Public  Rooms  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Scavenging,  Cambuslaug  . I  ,  ••■••••• 

Furniture  for  Art  School  .  Bradford  Education  Committee .... 

Taking  Down,  Re-erect.  Iron  Building,  Westfield,  Wyke  do. 

Annual  Contracts  .  Portsmouth  Corporation . 

Paving,  Kerbing,  Channeling .  Rhymney  U.D.C. . 

2  500  tons  of  Broken  Limestone .  |  “°- 

Sewerage  Extension,  Abertysswg . . .  TT  n 

Street  Improvements,  Smawthorne-grove,  etc .  Castleford  U.D.C . 

Private  Street  Improvement  Works  . . . |  Prestwich  U.D.C.  ••••-■•• - -  •  • 

•Painting,  etc.,  at  Colindale-ave  Asylum.  Hendon. . . .  j  Mare.  of  Cen.  London  Sick  Asy.  Dis. 

Construction  of  Wincobank-avenue  and  Foxglove-road  1  Sheffield  Health  Committee  . 

Stores  and  Work.  . |  SSSSJSg  Jf“ter  Bol,rd . 

Waterworks.  Union  Workhouse,  Wareham  .  Wareham  and  Purbeck  Guardians . . 

Steel  Curved  Girder  Bridge  . . I  nv‘  Ho' . 

AlteCrsllaetc.'!Sof  Tnflrm!  Wards,’  withYngton  Workho.  Charlton  Guardians  . 

Water ’Van  .  Littlehampton  U.D.C . 

500  tons  of  Flints  . . . . •••••••••••••. . 

♦Repairs  to  Roads  at  Downs  School,  Sutton . 

•Painting,  etc.,  Works.  Herne  Bay  and  Witham  . 

•Large  Heater-room  at  Fever  Hospital,  Woolwich 

Stores  . .  •  . . .  •  •  . . 

Sewage  Works  at  Ellesmere  Port 
..  .  •  .  ..  ..  at.Unn.ntaS  Q  I u  1  Will 


City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Belfast  . .  April 21 

J.  MacKay,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Regent-st.,  Kingswood,  Bristol  do. 
F.  W.  Knewstubb.  Engr.  &  Sur.,  Council  Offices,  Haverhill,  Suffolk  ;  do. 

W.  Rodger,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Wishaw  .  do, 

Office  of  Public  Works,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  .  April  25 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . \  do. 

J.  M.  MacGregor,  District  Surveyor,  14,  Market-place,  Morpeth..  do. 

do.  |  do. 

W.  B.  Pindar,  Clerk,  Glasshouse-street,  Hunslet,  Leeds  . 1  do. 

Clerk  to  Guardians,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.B .  April  28 

A.  S.  Dinning,  21,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on- Tyne .  do. 

do.  da 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . j  do. 

F.  Bettany,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  .Offices,  Burslem . j  da 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  . j  do. 

Steward’s  Office  at  Infirmary . I  do. 

A.  D.  Wallace.  Town  Clerk,  North  Berwick  . _....[  do. 

J.  F.  Moore,  Secretary.  Education  Offices,  King’s  Norton,  B’hao  j  do. 

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  . |  do. 

W.  J.  Potter,  Dis.  Sutv.,  “  Glenroy,”  Portswood,  Southampton  do. 

do.  do. 

E.  L.  Baker,  Clerk  to  Commissioners,  The  Precinct,  Rochester  ..  da 

J.  R.  Mackenzie,  Gas  Engineer,  Marple  Bridge,  near  Stockport ..  j  do. 

do.  do. 

H.  Entwisle,  Council  Offices,  Swinton.  near  Manchester  .  do. 

S.  H.  Chambers,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Hampton,  Middlesex.,  j  April  27 
J.  Vickers  Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield  ,.  da 


do. 

do. 


I  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . . 
do. 
do. 


Great  Indian  Peninsula  Ry.  Co. . 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  . . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation . . . 


Making-up  Station-road  and  Whitefriars-crescent  ..  - - -  --  ---  - ---fr-- 

Bridge  over  Longnor  Brook . . . Cannock  and  Stafford  R.D.C. 

•Supplv  of  Deals  and  Matched  Boarding  .  Ordnance  Survey  . . . 

Additions,  etc.,  Royal  Cornwall  Sailors’  Home .  Directors  of  Home  . 


Water-Tube  Boilers 


. .  South  Australian  Government  . 
. .  j  Edinburgh  Corporation  . 


T.  Longdin,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Warrington . 

W.  Holt,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sale . 

do. 

J.  T.  Parker,  Clerk,  29,  Church-street,  Wellingborough . | 

|  W.  A.  Tait,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh  . . 

do. 

!  N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead . 

D.  M’Coll,  38.  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . ••••••■••• 

H.  Tomlinson- Lee,  Electricity  Works,  Durnsford-rd.,  Wimbledon 

I  C.  E.  Oliver,  General  Offices,  Consett  . 

!  W.  A.  Griffiths,  Architect,  Pontllanfraith,  Mon . 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Hull  . 

H.  B.  Jame3,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Gildersome . 

I  City  Architect.  Town  Hall.  Manchester . . 

|  D.  T.  Reid,  Town  Clerk,  Dunblane  . .••••••••" 

Lacey,  Sillar,  &  Leigh,  2,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  s.w.  j 
F.  W.  Lacey,  M.Inst.C.R.,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth  ....  ■ 
Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Municipal  Offices,  Kingston-on-TTiam« 
T.  Kershaw,  Architect  &  Surveyor,  L.  &  Y.  Bank-chbrs.,  Haliiax 

J.  Forrest,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Forres  . 

|  J.  Charles  &  Sons,  98,  Albion-street,  Leeds . . 

I  G.  B.  Tonge.  Clerk,  Great  Driffield  . •••••••••• 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  64,  Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow 
do. 

I  J.  R.  Sutherland,  Water  Engineer.  45,  John-street,  Glasgow  .... 

I  S.  C.  Chapman,  Water  Engineer,  Torquay  . ••••■• . J 

I  G.  A.  Birkenhead,  Architect,  Caiedonian-chambers,  Cardin . 

J.  Wills  &  Sons,  Architects,  Derby  . . ! 

City  Surveyor,  Endless-street,  Municipal  Offices,  Salisbury . j 

|  H.  W.  Collins,  Architect,  Clinton-road,  Redruth . i 

1  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  97,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  . . ... .  •  •••  ••  •• 

Education  Offices,  Manor-row,  Bradford  (Architects  Depart  men  j 

V.  G.  Lironi,  Engr.,  Tramways  Engr’s.  Office,  Fratton,  Portsmouth 

W.  Lloyd  Marks,  Surveyor,  61,  High-street,  Rhymney . 

do. 

do. 

W.  Green,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Castleford  . 

Surveyor,  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich  . .  •  •  . . 

W.  Lockwood.  Architect,  3,  Great  Marlborough-stroet,  «• 

C.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Sheffield  . 

A.  B.  Pilling,  Clerk.  Savoy-court,  Strand,  . . 

E.  H.  C.  Inskip.  Surveyor.  Bedford-road,  Kempston . 

Master  of  Workhouse,  Wareham  .  •  . . 

A.  T.  Davis,  County  Surveyor.  Shirehall,  Shrewsbury  . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  . . 

C.  Clegg  &  Sons.  Architects.  104,  King-street,  Manchostcr  . 

A.  Shelley,  Clerk,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  . 

do. 

:  Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

.  I  J.  I.  Berry,  Secretary,  48,  Cop thall-a venue,  E.C.  ••-•••• . . 

.  W.  H.  Hunter.  Engineer.  41,  Spring-gardens,  Manchesier  •••• 

.  E.  J.  Elford.  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend-on-Sea ......  •  • 

.  H.  M.  Whitehead,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Penkrid^  - 

.  Officer  in  Charge  of  Stores,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Souina . 

.  I  At  the  Home,  Falmouth . 

.  !  H.  A.  Grainger,  Threadneedle  House,  Bishopsgate-st.  Within.  ^ 

.  I  Engineer,  Dewar-place,  Edinburgh  . . 


do. 


April  28 


April  29 
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CO  N  T  R  ACTS. — Continued . 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  suppfied  by 

lenders  to' 
bs  Delivered 

— 

Woodbridge  R.D.C . 

G.  Cook,  District  Surveyor,  Grundisburgh,  near  Woodbridge  .... 

May  9 
do. 

May  10 
May  15 

do. 

May  16 
July  If 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Vipptric  Light  Generating  Station  .... 
US,  Isolation  (Fever)  Hospitals  at  Sedgefleld 

Sn  Auxiliary  Goods  Office,  Grosvenor-st.,  Belfast 

Sedgefleld  R.D.C . 

Kensington  Roval  Borough  Council 
G.N.  Ry.  Co.,  Ireland . 

Mr.  Chatterton,  Clerk  of  Works,  New  Isol.  Hospitals,  Sedgefleld.. 
Borough  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  High-st.,  Kensington.  W. 
W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amions-street  Terminus,  Dublin 

I'lnfimiles  Ron  'etc. !  Fence,  Meikleour  Est..  Perth  . 
SyS  Sunday  Schools,  Temple-street,  Keighley 
vwine Beds* Altering  Boiler  House,  Garlands  Asyl  m 

5)000  Creosoted  Momel  Sleepers  . . ... .  . . 

Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School,  Cleethorpes  . . 

Slaters, etc, . Workfor  0  Houses,  WoodsideEst.,  Halifax 

Natal  Government  . 

Cumberland,  etc..  Jt.  Lunatic  Asyl'm 
Barry  Railway  Directors . 

Consulting  Engineer  to  Government,  39,  Victoria-street,  8.W.... 

J.  Renton,  40,  Tay-street,  Perth  . 

Wilson  Bailey,  Architect,  Bradford  and  Keighley . 

G.  D.  Oliver,  County  Architect,  Carlisle  . 

Engineer,  Barry  Railway,  Barry  Docks  . 

H.  Harper,  Architect,  Market-place,  Nottingham . 

M.  H.  Wilson,  on  the  Estate  . 

»2,SNSon  Jack  Club,  Waterloo-rd.  S.B. 

H.  B.  Measures,  Architect,  Atterbury-st.,  Grosvenor-rd.,  S.W.  .. 

Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments ,  — 


TEN DERS — Continued  from  page  451. 

HENDON.— For  providing,  laying,  and  jointing  of 
jbout  200  yds.  run  of  2-in.  cast-iron  pipes  and  specials 
in  Hie  Public  Park  at  Hendon;  also  for  about  100  to 
<09  tons  of  best  Portland  cement-  (British  standard 
BBilication),  delivered  to  Hendon  Station,  Midland 
bitway,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Grimier,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  The 
faaughs,  Hendon,  N.W.  : — 
flatting,  Laying,  etc.,  about  200  yds. 

5  0/  2-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc.  Per  yd. ^  run. 

M.  Webb .  4  7 

1  F.Fowles .  4  6 

Harding  &  Son  .  4  0 

K.  Tabor .  3  10 

W.  Goad  &  Co.,  London* .  3  4 

About  100  to  200  tons  Portland  Cement. 

Cricklewood  Hendon 

Station.  Station. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

B,  4  T.  Earle  .  43  4  ..  43  5 

li,  Hommcrfcld .  35  0  ..  35  0 

J.  Knowles  &  Co .  32  6  ..  32  6 

Comet  Cement  Co .  28  6  . .  28  6 

J.  II.  Saokey  &  Son  .  26  10  . .  20  10 

Saxon  Portland  Cement. .. .  27  1  ..  20  3 

"Yiuldbam  Cement  Co .  27  O  . .  27  O 

Young  &  Marten .  26  0  . .  20  0 

Associated  Portland  Cement 

Manufacturers  .  25  6  . .  25  6 

J.  Ellis  &  Sons .  35  0  ..  35  0 

Lawford  &  Sons  .  24  3  . .  24  3 

J.  Williams  &  Co.,  Rother- 
liithe,  8.E.t .  24  0  . .  24  O 

LONDON.— For  making-up  roadway  and  paving 
l*l».iysof  Childerley-street,  Fulham,  for  the  Fulham 
(tousli Council.  Mr.  Francis  Wood,  Borough  Surveyor, 
loan  flail,  Fulham,  S.W. : — 

Roadway.  Footway. 

H.  Harvev  Bros. . . '. . £560  12  0  ..  £126  5  4*J 

jLB.  Champniss  .  547  6  0  ..  — 

’Oeave&Sons .  540  0  0..  — 

IU  Greeuham .  434  0  0  ..  — 

J.  Hears .  431  0  0  ..  — 

•I-  Wimpey  &  Co .  427  0  0..  — 

F.Fowles  .  380  0  0*..  — 

trough  Surveyor .  —  ..  142  0  0*|| 

Cult  Granite  Brick  and 

Concrete  Co..  Ltd .  —  ..  132  0  05 

t  Shap  adamant  concrete  flags,  or  North  Wales 
P»vlng  Co.,  Ltd.  §  Croft  adamant  flags.  |]  Clinker 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  electric  lamps,  for  the 
Won  County  Council : — 

Muon  4  Swan  United  Electric  Light  Co.  .  £088  15  0 

NrHinm-Maxim  Electrical,  etp.,  Co .  735  10  5 

British  Thomson-Houston  Co.J  .  722  7  11 

Broom  Lamp  Co .  689  15  10 

i»ral  Electric  Co.,  London* .  662  10  0 

iwy’s  Electric  Lamp  Co .  656  7  1 

t  Tender  not  in  order. 

LONDON.— For  painting  work  at  Park  Fever  Hospital, 
miner  Green,  S.E..  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

W,  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief.  Quantities  by 
W  SE  aC°k’  Chambers,  493,  New  Cross- 

H.  C.  Hors- 

will .  £2,204  0  0 

T.  Cole  _  2,109  0  0 

M.  McCarthy  1.991  13  8 
A.  H.  Inns..  1,883  0  0 
E.  Proctor  & 

Son .  1,550  0  0 

H.  Kent,  17, 

Albion-rd., 

Lewisham, 

S..E*  ....  1,535  0  0 
--,Fo.r  bnintlng  work  at  the  Brook  Fever 
US&S*'*  HilI‘  Woolwich.  forthe  Metropolitan 
Mr-  W-  T-  Hatch.  Engineer-in-Chief. 

KlSiphi,  w!c!8;- • TapereI1  &  Hoasc-  9> John- 

"omuer&Co.. 

Ltd . ’ 

&  Hiii, 


langdon  & 

Clark....  £5,477  0  0 
,»•  Doan  & 

.  3.205  7  1 

'  Wak  ..  2,917  2  10 
•■8-  Penn  , .  2,551  0  0 
Hip  4  Hill, 

JJd-  ....  2,444  0  0 
1 ""ntner  & 

y.Ud...  2,3«f,  n  0 
M&Evans  2,227  0  0 


Jtt . 

| Wall  .... 
W.C  Horswill 
«■  Kent  . . . 

^  S.  Fenn  . . 


J  T.  Cole . 

1,487  0  0  1  Knness  Bros  . 

„  !  E.  Proctor  & 

1.444  0  0  Son  . 

1,332  0  0  L.Eazak,3  and 
1,242  0  0  4.  Station- 

1,183  0  0  road.Belve- 

1,182  9  0 .  dere*  . .  f . 


£1,149  12  0 
1,149  0  0 

1,106  0  0 
1,084  0  0 


0  0 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Woolwich,  Timbercroll-road  ( Heating  Apparatus). 


W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons . £965 

Stevens  ift  Sons..  827 

J.  Grundy .  797 

Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd .  699 

Peckham,  Arthur-street  ( Additional  Boiler,  etc  ). 


Comyn,  Ching, 

Co.,  Ltd . £670  10 

J.  Yetton  &  Co. . .  650  0 

Wippell  Bros.  & 

Row,  Exeter* . .  638  0 

A.  Macintosh  & 

Sons,  Ltd . 


584 


J.  Yetton  &  CoO. .  £475 

•T.  Grundy  .  397 

J.  &  F.  May  - _  306 

W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons .  359 


Palowkar  &  Sons  £313  0 
G.&E.  Bradley..  307  10 
J.  Defries  <fc 
Sons,  Ltd.,  147, 
Houndsditch* . .  306  0 


Chelsea,  Park-walk  (Laundry  centre.) 


J.  &  M.  Patrick _ £290 

T.  Hooper  &  Son  . .  290 

W.  &  C.  Brown  _  282 

Lathey  Bros .  246 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  237 


Thompson  &  Beve¬ 
ridge  .  £212 

E.  Triggs .  194 

8.  Polden.  Camden 
Works,  Shepherd's 
Bush*  .  183 


Greenwich,  Invicla-road  (Science  Room). 


Belcher  &  Co. 

Ltd .  £357  15 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer. .  237  0 

W.  Downs .  234  0 

H.  Groves  .  228  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  227  0 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood.  Ltd . £212 

T.  D.  Leng .  208 

J.  Marsland  <fc 
Sons,  1.  York- 
street,  Wal¬ 
worth*  .  199 


Islington,  E.,  GiUes pie-road  (Re-arranging  .Stepping). 
McCormick  &  Sons..  £258  I  G.  S.  Williams  &  Sou  £212 

J.  Grover  «fe  Son _  246  Stevens  Bros .  209 

J.  Stewart .  232  Marchant  .fc  Hirst. 

J.  Pcattie .  232  I  136,  Highgate-rd.*  196 

Outside  the  County,  Kilburn-lane  (Re-arranging  Stepping). 


H.  Sealy .  £292 

G.  Neal .  286 

W.  K.  &  A.  Hide  ....  263 

S.  Polden .  254 

General  Builders.  Ltd.  247 
F.  T.  Chinclien  &  Co.  244 

Deptford,  Stanley-street  (Additional  Staircase,  etc.). 


Thompson  &  Beve¬ 
ridge  . £239 

H.  Heady .  .  237 

E.  Triggs  92,  The 
Chase,  Clapham* . .  226 


H.  J..  Holloway  . .  £1,169 

W.  V.  Goad  .  1,050 

Kirk  &  Randall  ..  1,049 

W.  Downs .  1,024 

,T.  &  C.  Bowyer  . .  1,021 

J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  1.019 

J.  F.  Ford  .  1,015 

H.  Leney  &  Son  . .  988 


H.  Groves .  £988 

J.  Marsland  &  Sons  98 1 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs..  902 

W.  Akers  &  Co.  . .  950 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Lid . 

T  .  D  .  Long, 
Evelyn-  street, 
Deptford* . 


920 


863 


LONDON. — For  the  Greenwich  electricity  generating- 
station  (general  wiring  material),  for  the  London  County 
Council-: — 

Simplex  Steel  Conduit  Co.,  Ltd . £1,697  11  11 

W.  McGeoch  &  Co..  Ltd .  1,480  0  9 

Edison  &  Swan  United  Electric  Light 

Co.,  Ltd .  1.424  16  0 

Armorduct  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  1,423  14  9 

General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd .  1,413  13  11 

Conduits  and  Fittings,  Ltd.,  London*  1,407  0  0 

Verity's,  Ltd.J  .  1.141  4  0 

$  Incomplete  tender. 

LONDON.— For  pier  work,  for  the  London  County 
Council : —  „  „ 

.T.  Shelbourne  &  Co . £6,387  0  0 

Westminster  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.  4,596  17  10 

J.  R.  Piper  . ;  •  4,158  14  7 

Tilbury  Contracting  &  Dredging 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Mark-lane,  E.C.*  -  3,830  7  0 

LONDON.— For  constructing  underground  sanifnry 
conveniences  at  Shepherd’s  Bu-h-green,  for  the  Ham¬ 
mersmith  Borouch  Council.  Mr.  H.  Mair,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Ilall,  Broadway.  Hammersmith  :  — 

nr _  n,o  n  A  n  VS  VS7  1 


Mason  &  Co.  .  £6,916  0  0 
Doulton&Co., 

Lid .  6,558  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  & 

Co.  ......  6.090  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  .  5,989  0  0 

Gardner  & 

Hazell  ..  5,962  4  7 

R.  Dean  &  Co.  5,868  0  0 

C.  Dearing  & 

Son  .  5.795  0  0 

W.J.  Renshaw  5,789  0  0 
B.  Finch*  Co., 

Ltd .  5,750  0  0 


C.  Gray 
Chambers 

Bros . 

W.  ,T.  Dickens 
Martin,  Wells, 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 
S  p  encer, 
Santo,  &Co., 
Ltd.*  .... 
A.  Woods  . . 
Water  Cariiage 
Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd. 
T.  Pearce ... . . 
C.  Cruse  &  Co. 


£5,737  16  0 


5,510  0  0 


5,509  0  0 
5,500  0  0 


5,470 

5,390 

5,342 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a  branch  library  in  Lillie- 
road,  for  the  Fulham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  F.  Wood, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham: — 
Banyard&  Sons  ..  £4,680  I  B.  E. Nightingale. .  £4,489 

C.  Dearing  &  Sons  4,676  A.  Wood  .  4,384 

W.  Taylor  &  Co.  . .  4,587  |  W.  Wallis,  Balham*  4,350 
[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £4,970.] 

LONDON. — For  electric  light  installation,  Rothor- 
hithe  station,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 


National  Electric 
Construction 

Co.,  Ltd . £153  0 

T  a  m  p  1  i  n  & 

Makovski.  Ltd.  152  0 
Barlow  &  Young  150  0 
Durell  &  Co .  145  10 


A.  H.  Marshall  & 

Co . £145  O 

F.  J.  Colcby  &  Co.  140  0 

Oliver,  Clark,  & 

Co .  135  0 

Ward  Bros..  28A, 
Basingh  a  1 1- 
street,  E.C.*  '“'n  " 


LONDON.— For  the  Greenwich  electricity  generating- 
station  and  sub-stations  at  Clapham  and  S treat-ham 
(induction  motor  generators),  for  the  London  County 
Council: —  „ 

Johnson  &  Phillips  . £>0  817  0 

British  Electric  Plant  Co.,  Ltd .  1 8,728  O 

British  Thomson- Houston  Co.,  Ltd .  17.934  .IV 

Siemens  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd . . .  37,415  15f 

Phcenix  Dynamo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  17,187  u  . 
British  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu-  ' 

factoring  Co.,  Ltd . . . .  36,329  Of 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd .  ^ 

General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd .  35,491  0 

Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd .  34,940  0 

Dick,  Kerr.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London* .  34,747  1<  5 

Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  34,364  > 

Bruce  Peebles  &  Co.,  Ltd .  12,800  " 

t Alternative  tender.  £15,986  15s. ;  t  alternative  tender, 
£15,917;  §  alternative  tender,  £13,060 ;  If- not  to  specih- 

cation.  _ _ 

LONDON. — For  the  Greenwich  electricity  general  inr- 
station  (low-tension  cables,  etc.),  for  the  London 
County  Council :— 

Edison  &  Swan  United  Electric 

Light  Co..  Ltd . £2,701  8  10 

Callender's  Cable  &  Construction 

Co.,  Ltd .  2,595  1  0 

W.  T.  Henley’s  Telegraph  Works 

Co.,  Ltd .  2,653  10  0 

W.  T.  Glover  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,523  11  9 

Siemens  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,4 60  3  ‘ 

St.  Helens  Cable  Co.,  Ltd .  2,446  11  3 

British  Insulated  &  Helsby 

Cables,  Ltd .  ........  2,438  17 

Western  Electric  Co.,  London* . .  2,232  4  « 

Johnson  &  PhillipsJ  .  2,211  13  1 

W.  F.  Dennis  &  Co .  2,151  3  0 

+  Not  to  specification. 

MAIDSTONE^— For  builder's,  cabinet-maker’s  work, 
etc.,  at  Sessions  House  (Contract  No.  1).  Mr.  k.  w. 
Ruck,  County  Architect,  Maidstone  :— 

G.  McKenzie  ■ 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  i 

Wallace  &  iVY - j 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  2,120  16  10  R.  Avard 

Fire  Resist 
Co.,  Ltd.  ..  1,714  18  0 

Goodall, 

Lamb.  & 

Heighway, 

Ltd7 .  1677  0  0 

fox  Bros.  . .  1,635  0  0 

G.  Wallis  <te 

Sons,  Ltd.  1.568  O  0 


Lascelles  & 

£1,480 

O 

1,378 

R.  Avard  . . 

G.  Pearce  & 
Sons . 

1,272 

0 

Barden  & 
Bead  .... 

1,270 

0 

L.  Seager  . . 

Elmore 

Son,  Maid¬ 
stone  *  . . . . 

1,197  10 

MAIDSTONE. —  For  heating  and  ventilation,  Sessions 
ll(S  No.  2).  Mr.  F.  W.  Buck,  County 
Architect.  Maidstone  : — 

G.  Brownioi!  . .  £560  0  0  Lancashire  Heat- 

HS"d.S.°°-.'  403  »,,T5Su  i®  39 

D7S,8£“t.1?-  477  5  o  F.rSpi::  »  « ° 

Kite  &  Co .  460  0  0  R.&  J. Pearson,  n  n 

Bolton,  Fane,  \na  n  p 

&  Co .  458  0  0  Haynes  Bros...  87-  j 

Brightside  Bn-  Sf/aSST  !“  SS 

Ltd.  429  15  O  :  -  »«  »  * 

Wcekes  &  Son..  406  0  0  3^ree!:'o  ‘  ‘  "  ^og  o  0 

SS-fc;  404  »  •• 

Ti^co-/::::  SiSS  “  »» 

W  Fox  .  397  II,  Denme  Paine, 

»« u  n 


45+ 


THE  BUILDER. 


[April  22,  1905. 


NEWBURY.— For  pulling  down  and  re-building 

S remises  in  Cheap-street,  for  the  Governors  of  St. 
artholomew’s  Hospital  and  Grammar  School.  Mr. 
Bell,  architect,  the  Market-place,  Newbury: — 


H.  W.  Godwin  £1,910  0  0 
Hos  kings 

Bros .  1,475  0  0 

G  Head  ....  1,461  10  0 

Elms  &  Sons  1,453  11  6 


Kingerlee  & 

Sons .  £1,387  0  0 

A.  J.  Chiveis  1,340  7  0 
A.  Brazier, 

Pound  -  st., 

Newbury*  .  1,298  0  0 


NEWTON  ABBOT. — For  the  construction  of  a 
covered  reservoir  at  Dunley  (Chudl.eigh  Knighton  water 
supply),  and  supplying  cast-iron  pipes,  etc.,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  8.  C.  Chapman,  Engineer, 
Torquay : — 


T.  Doney  . .  £1,376  16  10 
Pearce  & 

Blackler  ..  1,249  0  0 
.T.  Ford  ....  1,227  0  0 

E.  Duke  . . . .  1,139  4  10 
J.  Shaddock  1,058  15  3 

F. A.A.Stacey  1,065  0  0 

L.  Taylor  . .  969  4  6 

H.  R.  Came- 


Devon  Trac- 
tion&Motor 
Co.,  Ltd...  950 


7  6 


1  7 


Mardon  & 
Winsor.... 
Steer  & 
Pearse  .... 
T.  Shaddock 

E.  Pike - 

W.  T.  Steven¬ 
son  . 

Hawking  & 
Best.  Teign- 
mouth*  . . 


£945 


SWANSEA.— For  pipes  for  the  Cwmrhydyceirw 
water  supply  works,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Williams,  Surveyor,  Alexandra  -  road, 
Swansea: — 

Seventy-seven  tons  4 -in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 

Per  ton. 

T.  Spittle,  Ltd.,  Newport,  Mon.* - £4  16  6 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  erecting  special  schools  for 
mentally  and  physically  defective  children,  to  accom¬ 
modate  sixty  each,  Clifton-avenue.  for  the  Waltham¬ 
stow  Education  Committee.  Mr.  H.  Prosser.  Architect 
to  the  Committee.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  T.  G.  Wright, 
F.S.I.,  3,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. : — 


W.  H.  Hyde  .  £7,469  0 
Turtle  & 

Appleton  . . 

Martin,  Wells, 

&  Co . 


i  r  k 


& 


6,750  0  0 


OTHERY  (Somerset).  —  For  house  and  shop  for 
J.  Cozens  Esq.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Gleed  Bros . £875  |  Stockham .  £599 

Fursland  .  844  Bryer  .  695 

Davis  &  Son  .  665  Baker  . .  585 

Allen .  625  |  Palmer  &  Son*  ....  581 


SCOPWICK.— For  erecting  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
school.  Mr.  J.  R.  Halkes,  architect  and  surveyor,  11, 
Mint-street.  Lincoln  : — 

B.  Crookes _ £777  16  7  I  R.  L.  Holland, 

Halkes  Bros.  . .  729  0  0  West  Parade, 

W.  &  M.  Halkes  710  15  0  Lincoln* - £640  10  0 

Saxby .  675  0  0  | 

SELLY  OAK. — For  street  improvements.  Bewdley- 
road,  for  the  King's  Norton  and  Northfield  Urban 
District  Council  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23, 
Valentine-road,  King's  Heath  : — 

G.  Tronthain.  38,  John  Bright-street, 

Birmingham . £117  18  8 

SUNBURY-0 N-TII  AMLliS.— For  making-up  Rooks- 
inead-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Coale3,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Sunbury.  Quantities 
by  Surveyor 


£420  14  6 
364  1  0 
327  0  0 
322  10  0 


T.  Free  & 

Sons  ....  £293  18 
A.  C.  Soan..  292  18 
W.  Adamson  263  19 
G.  Hebburn, 
Hersham* .  230  11 


Thames  8team 

Saw  Mills,  Ltd.  ;358  0  0 
Enness  Bros., 

Erith* .  342  0  0 


Hoffman  . . 

C.  Mott  .... 

T.  Adams  . . 

G.  Baldwin . . 

J.  Shelbourne 

&  Co . 

8.  Kavanagh 

&  Co . . 

SUTTON.— For  oak  fencing,  with  cast-iron  posts,  at 
Belmont  Asylum,  Brighton- roai.  Sutton.  Surrey,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  T-  Dinwiddy  & 
Sons,  architects,  54,  Parliament-street,  S.W.  : — 

J.  T.  Brooker . .  £555  0  0  Rowland  Bros.  £377  10  0 
J.  Stenuing  & 

Son,  Ltd.  . .  545  0  0 
M.  Marshall  . .  544  10  0 

A. Turner* Son  535  13  0 
J.  &  S.  Legato.  437  15  C 

SWANSEA.— For  constructing  new  road  and  sew 
from  Skettv-road  to  Windsor-street  and  beyond,  for  the 
Pant-y-Gwydir  Estate.  Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  surveyor,  1 
Cambrian-place,  Swansea.  Quantities  by  surveyor  :— 

Bennett  Bros . £800  0  I  Griffith  Davies. 

J.  &  F.  Weaver..  796  0  Paxton-yard, 

J.  &  D.  Jones  . .  756  0  Swansea*  - £599  ( 

J.  Williams .  741  12  |  J.  Maries  &  Son  569  ( 

SWANSEA. — For  erecting  a  concrete  reservoir  at 
Clasemont.,  Morriston,  and  for  laying  water  mains,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  T.  WilliamB, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swansea  : — 

C.  Hanney  &  Son,  Clydach-road,  Morriston, 

near  Swansea*  . £605 

8WANTON  NOVERS  (Norfolk). — For  alterations 
and  additions  to  Swanton  Novers  School,  for  the 
Norfolk  Education  Committee.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey, 
architect  and  surveyor,  6,  Upper  King-street, 
Norwich ,,an 
Lamer,  East  Dereham . £569 


Randall  ..  6,745  0  0 

Groves* Sons  6,698  0  0 
H.  C.  Horswill  6,639  0  0 
Sans  &  Burley  6.535  0  0 
A.  Faulks - 


W.  J.  Maddi- 

son  . £6,054  0  0 

F.&E.  Davey  5,987  0  0 
Rowley  Bros.  5,950  0  0 
A.  G.  Crisp  . .  6,886  0  0 
R.&E.  Evans  5.782  0  0 
Knight  &  Son  5,776  0  0 
J.  &  J.  Dean  5,639  0  0 
Pollard  * 

Brand  ....  5,544  0  0 

W.  Manders  .  4,949  4  10 


F.  J.  Coxhead  6,100  0 

[Referred  to  the  new  Education  Committee.] 

WHITST ABLE.—  For  enlargement  of  police  station. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ruck,  County  Architect,  Maidstone  :- 


G.  H.  Denne  &  Son  £2,590 
Stroony  Building 
Co..  Ltd .  2,500 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 

H.  J.  Smith . 

R.  Avard  . 

l’earce  &  Sons  .... 


2.468 


W.  Porter 
G.  Browning.... 
W.  W.  Martin  .. 
AmoB  &  Foad  . . 
E.  Fuller  &  Sons 
Gann  &  Co.,  Whit 
stable* 


£2,349 

2,348 

2.300 

2,280 

2,200 

2,189 


WOKINGHAM. — For  sewage  disposal  works,  War- 
grave,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Hassard, 
engineer,  1.  Victoria-street,  Westminster  :— 

A.  T.  Catley,  23,  Lloyd-square,  W.C.*  . £890 

WOOLWICH.— For  forming  new  areas  and  carrying 
out  other  works  to  subways  and  heater  rooms  at  Brook 
Fever  Hospital,  Shooter's  Hill,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engiueer-in- 
Chief : —  _  ,,  „ 

Enness  Bros . £474  E.  Wall,  2,  Ahce- 

W.  Mills  .  387  terrace.  Gar  rat  t- 

T.  Cole .  345  lane,  Tooting,  S.W.*  £241 

E.  Proctor  &  Son  . .  263  | 

WROXHAM  (Norfolk). — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  schools  and  house,  for  the  Norfolk  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott,  architect  and  surveyor, 
24,  Castle-meadow,  Norwich  :— 

Scarles  Bros.,  Norwich . £644 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley  ■ 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH. 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

PLiUATE,  for  Hardening.  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Hnm  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Truk  and  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co,) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stolce-under-Hara, 
Somerset. 

Loudon  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  WilliamB, 

16,  Craveu-street,  Strand. 

Asplialte.— The  Seyssel  and  Motallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry,  E  .C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialu 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Salo  promptly 
executed, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QU  ANTITIES,  etc..  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIMi  SON!  K'  i.e”* 

‘‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIABY  *  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  Gd.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1. 

GRICE  &  CO., 

ADDISON  WHARF,  m.  warank  M,  KENSINGTON, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stock,  ,aJ  ?! 

Stones  in  London.  Estun.t.,  F»  •*!«■« ' 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slate.  0Mt» .ff* ’  “J 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  sto,  “ 

Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality .  ^ 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  ft  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 

For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  oilier  floors, 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 

French  Asptialle  Co. 

COKTRirTOBS  TO 

H.M.  Office  ot  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  Lotdcs 

For  estimates,  quotation*,  sod  »" 

apply  at  the  Office* oftfte  Compaq 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  Silver  Medals  Awarded. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 
F.  BRABY  &  CO 

Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot-Water  Cifulal'0A. 

PARTICULARS  on  application. 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD.,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST.,  BOROUGH. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  Ro,d' 

Havelock  Works,  Litherland.  47  6?  49,  St.  Enoch  Square.  Ashton  Gate  Worns, 


VIEW  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL,  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  HOUSE.  BOSTON,  MASS.— Mr.  Charles  Brigham,  Architect. 

(From  the  “American  Architect." ) 
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THE  CHAPEL,  KING  EDWARD  VII.  SANATORIUM,  MIDHURST.— Mr  Percy  H  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


HE  collection  of 
architectural  draw¬ 
ings  at  the  Royal 
Academy  seems 
this  year  to  be 
an  interesting  and 
varied  one ;  more 
interesting,  both  as 
to  drawing  and  de¬ 
sign,  than  the  average.  Though  the 
works  of  the  first  importance  that  are 
illustrated  are  only  two,  there  are  a 
peat  many  good  designs  of  buildings 
public  and  private,  some  which  are 
remarkable  also  as  examples  of  effective 
and  artistic  drawing ;  and  though  this,  as 
w  have  always  said,  ought  to  count  as 
only  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
and  has  on  many  occasions  been  far  too 
much  emphasised,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
element  of  interest. 

Sir  W.  Emerson  holds  the  leading 
place  in  the  room,  with  his  “  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial,  Calcutta”  (1599  and 
j  1642),  which  is  illustrated  in  a  large 
!  perspective  drawing,  and  in  a  large 
model  standing  in  front  of  the  drawing, 
to  which  a  smalT'hlan  is  appended.  The 
plan  is  unquestionably  a  very  fine  one. 
The  whole  building  forms  a  great  parallel¬ 
ogram  with  square  towers  at  the  out¬ 
lying  angles,  nearly  detached  from  the 
•oain  block  and  standing  out  from  it. 
The  centre  compartment,  called  “  The 
Queen’s  Hall,”  is  a  circular  domed  hall, 
to  right  and  left  of  which  is  an  open 
quadrangle  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
lower  buildings,  and  closed  at  the  ends 


of  the  building,  each  way,  by  a  double 
colonnaded  screen  forming  a  segment 
of  a  circle  on  plan  ;  this  forms  the  central 
feature  on  the  ends  of  the  parallelogram. 
The  main  entrances  are  in  the  centre 
of  each  side  ;  and  provision  is  made  for 
a  vista  from  side  to  side,  across  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  both  on  the  longer  and 
shorter  axis.  Among  the  details  of  the 
plan  the  manner  in  which  a  special 
design  is  given  to  the  Durbar  Hall, 
in  one  corner  of  the  plan,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  is 
a  very  good  architectural  point.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  design,  it  must 
always  be  a  debatable  question  whether, 
in  a  building  of  this  importance  erected 
in  a  foreign  country,  one  should  import 
a  style  in  common  use  in  England,  or 
let  the  building  show  the  influence  of 
the  architecture  of  the  land  in  which 
it  is  built.  *  The  Romans  had  no  doubt 
on  that  point ;  they  carried  out  their 
own  style  in  every  country  they  con¬ 
quered;  but  then  it  was  their  style, 
whereas  Italian  Renaissance,  which  Sir 
W.  Emerson  has  adopted,  is  not  ours 
after  all.  It  is  a  rather  singular  chapter 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  things  architectural. 
The  Romans  derived  a  style  from  the 
Greeks ;  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance 
took  their  style  in  a  modified  form  from 
the  Romans,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
England  as  by  most  other  European 
countries  ;  and  here  it  comes  round,  via 
England,  to  India,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
conquering  race.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  for  it ;  though  our  own  feeling 
would  have  been  rather  in  favour  of  a 
more  Oriental  treatment  on  Oriental  soil. 


The  cupolas  of  the  angle  towers  are  indeed 
given  a  bulbous  outline  derived  from 
the  East,  but  this  assorts  rather  oddly 
with  the  Renaissance  architecture  and 
the  vasefinials  of  the  substructure.  The 
moral  might  be — if  you  choose  to  be 
Renaissance  (in  such  circumstances), 
be  so  completely  ;  the  classic  and  Oriental 
elements  will  hardly  harmonise.  In  one 
point  there  is  a  certain  characteristic 
treatment  suggested  by  the  climate ; 
the  upper  order  is  kept  well  within  the 
roof  line,  the  projecting  roof  being  carried 
on  large  cantilevers  between  the  columns, 
one  object  in  building  in  India  being  to 
keep  the  sunlight  off  the  walls  as  much  as 
possible,  and  make  the  roof  constitute  a 
kind  of  “  solar  topee.”  The  interest  of 
the  design  lies,  in  short,  in  the  plan  and 
general  arrangement  rather  than  in 
the  detail,  which  is  not  very  interesting  ; 
but  a  building  with  a  plan  like  that  must 
always  have  its  effect,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  grandiose  conception  as  a  whole. 
The  drawing  is  remarkable  for  the 
immense  pains  which  have  been  taken  to 
get  a  texture  in  the  expanse  of  bine  sky 
behind  the  building ;  but  in  other  respects, 
though  a  fine  piece  of  perspective  work, 
it  hardly  conveys  the  idea  of  white 
marble  (which  we  suppose  is  the  material) 
under  a  tropical  sun  ;  the  lights  would  be 
brighter  and  the  shadows  more  blue  than 
is  shown  here. 

The  other  work  referred  to,  Sir  Aston 
Webb’s  proposed  screen  building  across 
the  east  end  of  the  Mall  and  forming  the 
long  promised  roadway  through  into 
Whitehall,  is  connected  with  the  Queen 
Victoria  MemorM  in  London,  but  is  not 
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to  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  it ; 
it  is  a  building  which,  if  erected,  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Government  out  of 
public  funds,  and  not  out  of  the  Victoria 
Memorial  subscriptions.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  form  a  state  entrance  or  gateway  to 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Avenue.  From 
the  illustration,  which  by  the  kindness  of 
Sir  A.  Webb  we  are  able  to  give  in  this 
issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  architect’s 
original  contrivance  of  the  fountain 
which  was  to  form  the  meeting  point  of 
the  two  axes,  that  of  the  Strand  and  that 
of  the  new  road,  has  been  abandoned. 
As  now  arranged  the  difficulty  is  got  over, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  by  the 
reversed  curves  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
plan,  each  of  which  is  arranged  so  as 
to  be  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  approach. 
This  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  work,  and 
may  be  recommended  to  the  study  of 
young  architects.  The  axis  on  the 
Strand  side,  it  will  be  seen,  passes  through 
the  Charles  I.  statue,  but  the  position  of  the 
statue  and  pedestal  is  obliquely  across  the 
line.  It  might  be  a  question  whether  it 
were  worth  while  to  turn  the  monument 
round  so  as  to  stand  parallel  with  the 
axis  and  face  the  gateway,  but  perhaps 
it  would  hardly  be  right  to  alter  the 
position  it  has  so  long  held.  As  the 
illustration  is  there  we  need  not  describe 
the  design.  It  seems  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  wanted  ;  in  a  case  like  this 
the  use  of  the  columnar  order  is  almost  a 
sine  quit  non,  for  nothing  else  will  give  the 
dignity  and  stateliness  required  in  such 
an  erection  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  idea 
of  such  a  state  entry  or  gateway  is  in 
itself  so  essentially  Roman  that  the 
design  would  almost  naturally  fall  into  a 
Roman  type.  The  simplicity  and  severity 
of  line  in  the  whole  structure  is  to  be 
commended.  The  three  panels  are  to 
contain  inscriptions,  but  as  these  had 
not  been  officially  decided  on  the 
panels  have  been  left  blank  or  with 
merely  a  partial  suggestion  of  an  in¬ 
scription. 

Besides  this  important  design.  Sir 
Aston  Webb  exhibits  drawings  of  two 
houses — “  Re-modelling  of  the  Manor 
House,  Stoke  d’Abernon  ”  (1633),  and 
“  Headmaster’s  House  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Dartmouth”  (1634).  Both  per¬ 
spectives  have  a  plan  and  a  north  point, 
thus  setting  a  good  example  to  the  many 
exhibitors  who  neglect  to  give  this 
indispensable  information.  The  first 
named  is  a  house  with  a  long  front 
and  a  columned  loggia  running  along  the 
garden  side.  This  block  is  occupied  by 
a  large  apartment-  in  the  centre,  called 
“  saloon,”  out  of  which  open  drawing¬ 
room  on  one  side  and  dining-room  on 
the  other  ;  rather  an  American  form  of 
plan.  All  three  get  their  light  from 
windows  looking  out  into  the  loggia, 
which  fronts  south,  so  it  may  be  supposed 
that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  light.  But 
why  does  the  morning-room  face  west  ? 
Our  conception  of  a  morning-room  is  a 
room  in  which  to  meet  the  morning  sun  ; 
it  is  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  that 
the  direct  sun  (in  summer)  becomes  an 
inconvenience  ;  in  the  morning,  in  this 
country,  one  is  always  glad  to  have  it. 
The  Master’s  House  at  the  Naval  College 
is  a  picturesque  house  with  the  now 
common  but  always  pleasing  incident 
of  wide  eaves  apparently  supported  by  the 
bays  which  run  up  to  them4  and  which 
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form  parts  of  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  plan. 

Of  the  other  R.A.  architects,  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Belcher  do  not  exhibit 
this  year.  Mr.  Bodley  has  four  drawings  ; 
two  of  these  (1455  and  1475)  are  water¬ 
colour  interiors  of  two  Elizabethan  rooms 
in  Powis  Castle,  both  with  the  addition 
in  the  catalogue,  “showing  alterations  ”  ; 
but  as  there  is  nothing,  except  to  those 
who  happen  to  know  the  house,  to  show 
what  is  ancient  and  what  is  “  alteration,” 
the  professed  purport  of  the  drawings  is 
entirely  lacking,  the  object  seems  to  have 
been  merely  to  produce  a  picture  of  an 
interior.  This  is  hardly  the  way  to 
illustrate  architectural  work.  The 
“  Interior  of  Chapel,  St.  Chad’s,  Horning- 
low  ”  (1539),  is  a  small  interior  of  a  chapel 
with  early  Gothic  detail  in  the  masonry 
and  late  Gothic  in  the  screens,  etc. ; 
which  is  taking  the  best  period  of  masonry 
(unless  we  except  Norman)  and  the  best 
period  of  woodwork  together,  but  it  is, 
from  the  present-day  point  of  view,  very 
archaeological  architecture.  The  small 
pencil  elevation  of  “  Reredos,  St. 
Edward’s  Church,  Holbeck”  (1550),  is 
more  to  the  purpose  than  any  of  the 
others.  This  is  a  reredos  divided  into 
widely  proportioned  panels  containing 
sculpture  subjects,  with  very  rich  tracery 
canopies  over  them  ;  a  deep  and  boldly 
treated  open  cresting  crowns  the  whole  ; 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield,  the  new  architec¬ 
tural  Associate,  exhibits  two  drawings. 
Of  these,  “Leasam,  Rye,  Essex”  (1507), 
has  a  very  interesting  plan  of  house  and 
garden  combined,  showing  how  the  garden 
is  made  to  fit  into  the  architectural 
scheme  ;  the  plan  of  the  house  consists 
of  two  main  blocks  arranged  en  echelon, 
only  connected  near  the  angles ;  probably 
one  of  these  is  the  residence  and  the  other 
“  service,”  but  the  rooms  are  not  named  ; 
they  should  be,  as  part  of  the  merit  of  a 
plan  may  consist  in  the  way  in  which  the 
position  of  and  access  to  special  rooms 
is  arranged.  The  view  of  the  house, 
in  pen  line,  shows  a  square  brick  block 
with  quoins  at  the  angles,  a  pediment  on 
the  surface  of  the  centre  portion,  and  a 
semi-circular  window  under  it.  T  his  kind 
of  architecture  certainly  does  not  sin 
against  good  taste,  as  there  seems 
practically  to  be  no  architecture  in  it ; 
but  that  we  suppose  is  its  merit.  No 
one  dislikes  gew-gaw  display  in  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  more  than  we  do  ;  but  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  the  art  of  architecture 
consists  of  something  a  little  beyond 
these  primary  elements  of  building.  Mr. 
Blomfield’s  other  exhibit,  a  coloured 
perspective  showing  “The New  Buildings, 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford  ”  (1599),  has 
more  of  picturesque  interest  in  the 
grouping  of  the  red-brick  buildings  with 
their  stone  doorways,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  face  of  the  dining-hall  and  library- 
block  is  characteristic.  The  plan  is 
given,  but,  as  in  the  other  case,  without 
the  names  of  the  apartments,  except 
the  dining-hall  and  library  over  it. 

Having  considered  the  exhibits  of  the 
Academicians,  we  may  go  on  to. notice 
some  of  the  designs  which  represent 
public  buildings  or  monuments.  One 
of  these  is  the  work  of  a  sculptor,  Mr. 
F.  E.  E.  Schenck,  and  perhaps  is  a 
little  out  of  place  in  the  architectural 
roonij  though  it  could  not  well  have  been 


hung  anywhere  else;  it  is  sculpture 
combined  with  an  architectural  centre. 
It  is  entitled  simply  “Design  for  a 
Monument”  (1440),  but  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  Victoria  1.,”  and  may  be  intended 
for  a  specific  site,  though  this  is  not 
indicated.  There  is  a  square  podium 
with  a  heavy  pediment  and  a  bronze 
figure  seated  beneath  it  on  each  face ; 
above  this  are  two  or  three  steps  sup¬ 
porting  a  smaller  block  with  a  cornice,  and 
on  each  face  is  a  bronze  group  of  figures 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  below ; 
from  this  rises  a  massive  stele  bearing  a 
globe  on  which  stands  a  figure  of  Victory. 
The  whole  is  very  well  composed,  and 
shows  that  the  sculptor  has  also  a  sense 
of  architectural  composition. 

On  each  side  of  the  large  drawing  of 
the  Calcutta  Victoria  Memorial  hangs 
a  very  clever  and  freely  executed  drawing 
by  Mr.  Rickards,  in  crayon  with  some 
touches  of  colour  introduced ;  as  drawings 
these  are  among  the  most  effective  things 
in  the  room.  That  on  the  left  (1591) 
shows  the  interior  of  the  Council  Chamber 
of  Deptford  Town  Hall,  by  Messrs. 
Lanchester  &  Rickards;  the  wall  is 
plainly  treated  in  pilasters  and  panels ; 
above  this  some  of  the  ornament  is  a 
little  too  rococo  for  our  taste,  but  it  is 


?ffective  ;  the  pendant  chandeliers  are 
of  very  picturesque  design ;  in  the  drawing 
they  seem  to  fill  up  the  space  a  little  too 
much,  but  this  may  not  be  the  case 
actually.  The  other  drawing  (1605) 
represents  the  domed  interior  of  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Cardiff  Town 
Hall,  by  the  same  architects ;  the  dome 
is  plainly  treated  with  panelling  (there 
is  after  all  hardly  anv  more  satisfactory 
way  of  treating  a  domed  ceiling  than  this 
simple  device) ;  in  the  pendentives  arc 
circular  windows  with  boldly  treatoi 
architraves  ;  a  columned  recess  behind 
the  chair  adds  to  the  architectural 
effect  of  a  very  satisfactory  interior. 

Among  other  designs  of  public  build¬ 
ings  Messrs.  Russell  &  Cooper  send  a  long 
perspective  view  of  their  Town  >' 
and  Law  Courts.  Hull  ”  (U«).  »  ***? 
in  which  length  in  the  material  sense.  » 
breadth  in  the  aesthetic  sense,  cointato 

make  a  remarkable  front  or  rather 

to  a  very  large  building.  The  groun  ^  - 
is  perfectly  plain  rusticate  • 

with  plain  windows,  carrying  a  , 
of  columns  above  which  18  c  .,. 
the  whole  length  of  he  b»tog, 
unbroken  except  by  one cen '  J  rt 

with  a  high  deep  arch  . n  the  lo««  «‘ 

of  which  is  a  portico  • 

above  it.  This  design  ilte‘r*t“jn 
well  the  effect  of  continint)  | 
and  severity  of  unbroken  line 
classic  building;  the  tow«  ^ 
same  severe  treatment ,  a  anv 

rusticated  masonry,  UD.niar  ,  a'ern  in 
disturbing  feature,  carries  t 

two  stages  the  outline  of 
quite  pleasing,  but  it  avoi  •  rai 

ness  and  is  in  keeping  wi  .  is 
treatment  of  the  building-  fetcy8 
shown  either  to  this  or  i*  Municipal 
rather  gloomy  drew1??,*  ^  Tie 

Building,  South  Slue  A,ion  0|  the 
very  strongly  marked  r  •  |ioo0|the 
basement  and  of  the  lo".  'iyy  a  little 
pilasters,  in  this  design.  -  P  _  ^ot  com- 
over-  done,  but  it  is  at  |0(( 

monplace,  and  the  •#*■!  *,  above  this 
arched  windows  immediate!; 
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wment  carries  out  the  idea  of  an  almost 
ktf'ss-like  solidity  which  has  evidently 
u  the  architect’s  aim.  Messrs.  Matear 
Simon’s  “  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange 
g9)  lias  been  illustrated  in  our  pages  , 

,1  perhaps  the  front  of  a  Cotton  Ex- 
tare  has  never  before  put  on  such  a  gar  b 
j  ('reek  grace  and  symmetry  ;  the  long 
•ionnade  with  the  shadowed  recess 
ind  it,  in  the  upper  portion  ol  the 
[pt  is  quite  useless,  but  we  have  no 
objection  to  it  on  that  ground  ;  it  is  a  fine 
L  of  architectural  scenery,  and  suits 
nil  with  a  city  of  which,  in  its  classic 
irchitecture,  St.  George’s  Hall  may  be 
aid  to  be  the  key-note.  In  No.  14J8 
«  come  upon  a  staircase  interior, 
tint  of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Walsall, 
br  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  an  effective  pencil 
hawing  showing  deep  side  arches  spring- 
jp  from  architraves  carried  on  coupled 
marble  columns  ;  a  very  good  piece  of 
classic  work.  Another  staircase  interior 
is  shown  in  Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson’s 
"Hall  and  Staircase,  Sunderland  Mum- 
cipal  Buildings  ”  (1566);  a  rather  unusual 
design  shown  in  a  slight  washed  drawing. 
Above  the  first  floor  gallery  the  bays  are 
divided  by  coupled  columns  ;  on  the 
ground  story  the  supports  are  plain  square 
stone  piers  with  bands  of  darker  stone, 
d  a  massive  unmoulded  abacus  ;  the 
corners  of  the  piers  are  taken  off  in  a 
manner  not  quite  clearly  indicated  in 
the  drawing,  but  leaving  the  angles  of 
the  abacus  projecting;  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  generally  solid  effect  of  the  whole 
is  spoiled  by  the  little  bit  of  pendant,  a 
kind  of  string  of  foliage,  dropped  from 
under  the  angles  of  the  abacus ;  a  detail 

rte  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
ign.  The  roof  is  a  circular  barrel 
vault  with  skylights  rather  crudely  cut 
out  of  the  centre  portion. 

Mr,  H.  T.  Hare  exhibits  a  water-colour 
hawing  of  one  corner  of  liis  “  Public- 
library,  Harrogate  ”  (1545),  a  piece  of 
tlassic  masonry  work  of  the  right  type, 
with  sculpture  effectively  introduced. 
Acentre  place  is  given,  and  rightly,  to  the 
very  clever  and  original  design  and  plan 
for  tbe  double -armed  open-air  chapel 
for  men  and  women  for  the  King  Edward 
VII.  Sanatorium  (1534),  by  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Adams,  which  was  illustrated  in  our  last 
IB"e,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  reader  ; 
i  we  known  that  the  drawing  had  been 
t  to  the  Academy,  we  should  have  held 
)ver  till  after  the  exhibition  opened, 
o  other  drawings  we  cannot  pass  over 
>ur  opening  article  are  Messrs.  Nichol¬ 
as  Corlette’s  “  Design  for  Liverpool 
bedral”  (1580),  and  Mr.  H.  Percy 
ams’s  two  views  of  the  “New  Central 
ference  Library,  Bristol  ”  (1624,  1625). 
e  Liverpool  Cathedral  drawing  is  too 
sbv  in  handling,  as  a  drawing,  but 
s  a  large  and  effective  view  of  a  remar k- 
le  design  in  which  the  central  feature, 
)bably  in  part  a  suggestion  from  Ely, 
novel  and  striking.  It  appears  to  us 
at  there  is  rather  too  much  of  a  riot 
rich  tracery  in  the  windows  in  contrast 
tbe  very  broad  and  solid  treatment 
tbe  walls  and  buttresses  ;  it  suggests 
ftost  the  idea  that  the  window  tracery 
d  been  filled  in  by  a  later  generation  ; 
is  of  course  often  did  happen  in  actual 
adimval  building,  with  the  same  some- 
aat  incongruous  effect,  but  there  was  no 
lea  to  imitate  this  result  in  a  modern 
adding  designed  all  at  one  time;  The 


drawings  for  the  Bristol  Library  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  not  accompanied  by  a  plan, 
they  are  simply  pieces  of  external 
architecture,  but  as  such  they  are  most 
picturesque  and  original.  The  general 
style  might  be  called  domestic  Gothic, 
but  it  is  treated  in  quite  an  individual, 
fashion  in  detail  ;  and  in  the  perspective 
view  of  “  The  Front  to  the  Deanery,” 
where  we  see  the  building  standing  on  a 
slope,  the  whole  group,  with  the  pictur¬ 
esquely  treated  quadrant  which  connects 
the  two  principal  blocks,  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  How 
far  this  treatment  of  masses  of  wall, 
with  windows  only  sparingly  introduced 
here  and  there,  suits  the  purposes  of  the 
library  one  cannot  of  course  j  udge  without 
a  plan  ;  but  it  certainly  makes  a  very 
interesting  piece  of  architectural  com¬ 
position. 


ARTISANS’  COTTAGES  IN  AMERICA. 

JHERE  is  to  he  a  competition 
"  in  cottages  at  Garden  City 
this  summer,  and  the  question 

*  i  _ „:n 


of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  will 
be  brought  into  prominence  accordingly. 
Lively  interest  in  the  matter  is  being 
displayed  in  the  United  States  as  well, 
but  with  a  difference.  Comparison  and 
consequent  reflection  are  made  possible 
by  the  opportune  publication  of  a  long 
bulletin  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Labor,  for  it  contains  a  number  of  plans 
and  illustrations  of  houses  erected  for 
workpeople  by  their  employers.  The 
volume  was  prepared  to  represent  the 
operations  of  the  Department  at  the 
Louisiana  Exhibition.  The  elevations 
and  views  of  these  workmen’s  dwellings, 
which  occupy  so  much  space  in  the  book, 
were  selected  from  a  collection  of  285 
drawings  or  photographs,  furnished  by 
sixteen  firms,  which  made  an  object  lesson 
even  for  casual  visitors,  and  an  open  text¬ 
book  for  commercial  men.  In  this,  as  with 
effort  in  many  other  directions,  what  is.left 
with  us  to  individual  initiative  or  business 
enterprise,  is  there  taken  in  hand  by  a 
staff  of  official  experts,  and  supported 
by  government  appropriations.  It  is 
the  ironv  of  fate  that,  while  we  find  our 
chief  interest  in  cottages  through  a 
squabble  between  a  landowner,  who  is 
one  of  His  Majesty’s  judges,  and  a  local 
authority,  they  are  regarded  in  the 
States  as  one  of  the  ways  by  which  strife 
between  employers  and  employed  may  be 
averted.  They  rank  with  profit-sharing, 
shorter  hours,'  club-rooms  and  libraries, 
gymnasia  and  sick  or  accident  funds, 
cheap  meals  and  baths,  and  all  the  other 
beneficial  measures  comprised  m  the 
term  “  Industrial  Betterment,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  cordiality  and  foster¬ 
ing  goodwill  between  masters  and  men. 

With  such  variable  factors  as  locality, 
land  values,  and  building  charges,  there 
can  be  no  exact  comparison  between 
houses  here  and  in  the  States,  but  a  rough 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  from  the 
particulars  appended  as  to  rent  and 
accommodation.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  most  cases,  the  dwellings 
are  let  at  rents  that  are  only  calculated 
to  cover  depreciation,  and  cannot  be 
taken  as  ordinary  building  investments. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  members 
of  the  Moseley  Commission  reported 
“  highert”  “  much  higher,”  and  very 


much  higher  ”  rents  than  in  this  country: 
There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this  point,  and  where  attempts  were 
made  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  increase, 
the  lowest  calculation  was  “  about  20  per 
cent,  higher,”  and  so  on  to  “  nearly 
double,”  “  almost  as  much  again,”  up 
to  “  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher.” 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  comparative  cost  of  living  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  that,  hut  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  American 
operative  has  to  pay  much  more  in  house 
rent  than  his  Old  World  brethren.  So 
far  as  the  illustrations  show,  it  would 
appear  that  he  obtains  good  value  for 
his  money  ;  but  whether,  on  the  whole, 
and  save  in  such  exceptional  instances 
as  these,  the  workers  in  the  States  are 
better  housed  than  those  of  this  country, 
cannot  he  well  determined. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  houses  are 
built  and  owned  by  the  employers.  Some 
few  prefer  to  encourage  the  men  to 
acquire  their  own  houses  through  build¬ 
ing  associations  or  advances  of  money 
payable  by  instalments,  and  probably 
this  would  be  the  better,  if  not  the  only, 
plan  where  a  business  grew  up  in  an 
already  populated  locality-  But  in  setting 
up  a  firm  on  fresh  ground  the  course 
commonly  followed  is  to  build  and  let 
suitable  dwellings.  In  one  instance  it 
was  found  that  workers  did  not  care  to 
buy  houses  to  which  they  would  be  tied. 
Their  “  hostages  to  fortune  ”  did  not 
include  a  house  which  might  prevent 
them  leaving  the  place  when  they 
wanted  to.  In  another  it  was  the 
employers  who  found  freeholds  objec¬ 
tionable,  because  a  workman-owner  on 
leaving  sometimes  sold  his  house  to  an 
undesirable  successor,  who  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  comply  with  restrictions  or 
requirements  insisted  upon  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  The  company  has  in  this 
case  since  bought  back  as  many  cottages 
as  could  be  obtained.  Experience  in  these 
respects  has  only  been  bought  by  failure. 
The  liberality  of  the  Westinghouse  Air- 
Brake  Company  turned  to  its  own 
defeat.  After  building  a  number  of 
houses  on  contract  at  cash  prices  they 
sold  them  to  employees  at  cost,  arranging 
for  repayments  by  monthly  instalments 
for  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
terms  were  too  tempting  to  be  refused, 
but  when  slack  times  came  unthrifty 
purchasers  failed  to  keep  up  their  pay¬ 
ments.  The  company  now  requires 
money  down  to  the  amount  of  one-filth 
of  the  purchase  price,  allowing  the 
remainder  to  stay  at  5  per  cent.,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  reduction  of  the 
principal  each  quarter,  but  without 
making  any  stipulation  to  that  effect,  so 
that  slack  times  can  be  met  by  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  repayments.  Other  difficulties 
have  occurred  in  the  kind  of  houses 
erected.  One  firm  started  with  cottages 
that  were  better  to  look  at  than  to  live 
in  and  too  expensive  withal  for  the  class 
they  were  intended  for.  Then  tenement 
houses,  some  accommodating  as  many 
as  eight  families,  were  put  up.  These 
also  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  a  fresh 
start  was  made  with  cottages  simply 
and  conveniently  constructed,  and  lettu  g 
at  a  comparatively  low  rent.  For  seven 
years  all  new  dwellings  were  built  on  these 
|  lines,  but  as  population  increased  these 
I  occupied  more  ground  than  could  be 
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spared,  and  a  return  has  been  made  to 
Hnrks  of  houses  as  well  as  suites  of 
E»  over  shops.  Yet  trouble  remains 
1  it  is  stated  that  the  fashion  of  the 
tiace  has  set  in  for  detached  dwellings, 

„d  operatives  “  demand  a  cottage. 

The  housing  problem,  however,  is  but 
MIt  of  the  more  extensive  movement 
towards  Industrial  Betterment,  or  W  el- 
iJ  Work,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  of  the 
sixteen  firms  that  furnished  plans  and 
photographs  for  this  exhibit  holds  by 
houses  alone  in  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  its  workpeople.  There  is  no  need 
to  detail  the  various  measures  by  which 
these  employers  endeavour  to  lighten 
toil  and  brighten  leisure,  or  try  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  life  all  round  for  workers 
and  their  families.  These  are  often 
determined  by  local  circumstances,  or 
now  out  of  some  other  provision  made 
for  the  uplifting  of  workpeople.  A 
casualty  room  set  apart  in  a  mill  led 
to  the  engagement  of  nurses  who  care 
for  cases  of  sickness  in  the  homes  of  the 
men.  The  promotion  of  physical  culture 
in  one  instance  prompted  the  making  of 
a  skating  pond  out  of  a  piece  of  waste 
ground,  and  the  fact  that  mill  property, 
in  another  case,  skirted  the  sea-shore, 
brought  about  the  building  of  a  parapet 
wall  along  the  front,  to  make  a  beach  and 
promenade,  and  the  erection  of  two 
houses  for  the  convenience  of  bathers  of 
both  sexes.  Apart  from  incidental  de¬ 
viations  such  as  these,  betterment  efforts 
run  upon  lines  which  have  already  been 
indicated.  In  one  place  or  another  they 
touch  most  of  the  interest  and  aspirations 
of  humanity,  and  it  is  maintained  that 
they  havej  according  to  an  official 
report,  “  naturally  created  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  all  other  labour  conditions  being 
equal,  engendering  a  spirit  of  amity, 
resulting  in  improved  workmanship  and 
yielding  larger  returns  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  the  project.”  The  move¬ 
ment  is  widespread,  and  still  spreading, 
in  the  States.  A  recent  inquiry  showed 
that,  in  1903, 108  establishments,  employ¬ 
ing  59,291  persons,  had  one  or  more 
betterment  measures  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State,  alone.  It  is 
being  officially  fostered  as  far  as  possible 
by  gathering  and  circulating  information 
about  it,  and  it  may  not  improbably 
have  far-reaching  consequences. 

- - 

NOTES. 

The  It  appears  that  at  the  recent 
c”“°°  Archeological  Congress  at 
Parthenon.  Athens  the  question  was 
seriously  discussed  as  to  raising  the  fallen 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  which  are  still 
in  situ,  though  prostrate.  M.  Kavva- 
dias  is  in  favour  of  raising  them  and 
setting  them  in  their  presumable  places 
(it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
ensure  that  each  particular  column  stood 
'Where  it  formerly  did),  and  we  are  so  far 
from  disagreeing  with  him  that  our  feeling 
is  rather,  why  was  it  not  done  long  ago  ? 
The  Times  correspondent  quotes  Mr. 
Penrose  (with  whom  he  visited  the 
i  Parthenon  shortly  before  Penrose’s 
death)  as  against  the  undertaking,  on 
the  ground  that  we  could  not  do  over 
again  the  fine  work  which  was  necessary 
in  fixing  the  columns.  This  seems  to  be 
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refining  a  little  too  muck  ;  witk  proper 
instruments  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  adjust  the  drums  and  the  general  axis 
of  the  columns  aright,  and  it  would  he  easy 
to  keep  a  memorandum  as  to  which 
columns  had  been  set  up  in  modern  times 
and  which  had  always  remained  standing. 
We  should  then  have  certainly  a  better 
idea  of  the  perspective  effect  of  the 
Parthenon  than  we  have'  now.  The 
question  was  also  raised  as  to  the  portion 
of  the  original  sculpture  still  remaining 
on  the  west  front.  Professors  Dorpfeld 
and  Fiirtwangler  urging  that  it  should  he 
removed  to  a  museum  and  replaced  by 
casts.  We  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
repeat  the  drastic  methods  of  Lord 
Elgin  without  the  same  excuse,  the 
Parthenon  being  now  in  good  hands 
and  well  cared  for.  At  the  time  of  the 
Elgin  raid  the  sculptures  were  so  brutally 
abused  that  only  removal  could  have 
saved  them  for  the  world.  But  had  the 
Parthenon  then  been  under  such  good 
care  as  it  is  now,  we  should  have  been 
quite  ready  to  echo  Byron’s  indignation 
against  the  spoiler — 

v  Who  snatched  the  shrinking  gods  to 
northern,  climes  abhorred.” 


The  action  brought  against 
Stonehenge.  Sir  Edward  Antrobus  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  public  right  of  way 
to  Stonehenge  has  failed,  judgment  having 
been  given  last  week  by  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell.  From  the  moment  the  case 
was  opened  it  was  clear  that  the  evidence 
was  not  very  strong  in  favour  of  the 
establishing  of  a  definite  public  way  to 
Stonehenge,  since  the  very  nature  of  the 
locality  gave  opportunities  for  any 
number  of  indefinite,  and,  if  we  may  call 
them  such,  technically,  illegal,  paths. 
The  Commons  Preservation  Society  has 
in  the  past  done  such  invaluable  work, 
and  has  so  judiciously  asserted  and 
vindicated  public  rights  that  we.  regret 
that  it  should  have  failed .  in  this  case. 
From  one  point  of  view,  however,  this 
failure  does  not  seem  so  particularly 
unfortunate.  Sir  Edward  Antrobus  pre¬ 
serves  his  right  of  property  in  the  site  of 
Stonehenge,  unhampered  by  any  public 
right,  of  wav,,  and  he  has  always  been 
willing  to  sell  the  site  and  rains  for  a 
fixed,  though  large,  sum.  It  is  unlikely 
that  public  opinion .  will  ever  sanction 
any  acts  of  destruction  by  a  proprietor 
of  Stonehenge,  even  if  he  desired  to 
perform  them.  Thus  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  fear  for  the  safe  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins.  If,  on  the. other  hand, 
the  action  had  succeeded,  it  is  nqt  so 
clear  that  public  right  of  way  to  Stone¬ 
henge  might  not  have  made  its  preserva¬ 
tion  more  difficult.  The  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of'  the  matter  is  the  purchase  by 
the  nation  of  the  ruins.  If  a  railway 
has  to  be  made  through  a  piece  °i  land 
no  one  thinks  any  the  worse  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  for  demanding  a  high  price;  and, 
after  all,  if  a  landowner  has  a  unique 
possession  such  as  Stonehenge  he  is  not 
greatly  to  be  blamed  if  he  also  should 
demand  a  high  price  for  it. 

A  most  serious  indictment 
^Reservoir  now  lies  against  the  capacity 
Disaster.  an(j  prudence  of  the  Spanish 
Public  Works  Department,  relative  to 
the  failure  of  the  partially-constructed 
reservoir  at  Madrid.  This  work,  designed 
as  the  third  reservoir  for  use  m  connexion 


with  the  water-supply  system  of  the  city,, 
wasbeing  built  in  underground  vaults,  one 
of  which  collapsed  without  the  least 
warning.  The  immediate  cause  appears 
to  have  been  the  bending  and  rupture  of 
the  columns  supporting  the  roof.  But 
there  are  some  very  ugly  facts  in  the 
background.  As'  far  hack  as  1901  a 
■  >artial  collapse  took  place,  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  was  warned  that, 
owing  to  the  insecure  character  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  the  reservoir  would  never  be  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water 
intended  to  he  stored  in  it,.  Again,  in 
1903  complaints  were  made  as  to  tlie 
inferior  quality  of  the  cement  supplied, 
and  about  the  end  of  March  this  year 
several  deep  cracks  appeared  in  the 
masonry.  The  authorities  were  at  last 
aroused  to  some  sense  of  danger,  with  the 
result  that  the  construction  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  tests  during  the  first  week 
of  this  month.  These  tests  seem  to  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  faulty 
structure,  although  the  Government 
engineers  ignorantly  thought  they  demon¬ 
strated  its  perfect  safety.  This  lament¬ 
able  occurrence,  which  has  caused  the 
death  of  more  than  200  men,  serves 
incidentally  as  another  reminder  of 
the  undesirability  and  illusory  character 
of  heavy  test  loads. 


The  Some  of  the  questions  which 
Telephone  arose  at  the  inquiry  into 
Fire5-  the  causes  of  the  two  fires 
which  took  place  simultaneously  on 
the  premises  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  on  the  morning  of  February  28 
are  of  great  public  interest.  Dr.  Waldo 
performed  a  public  service  in  submitting 
some  of  them  to  the  decision  of  the  jury. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  the  jury  lound 
that  the  fires  were  caused  by  a  contact 
between  one  of  the  Company  s  wires 
and  the  conductor-rail  of  the  District 
Railway  Company.  Whatever  caused 
this  contact,  it  is  obvious  that  telephone 
cables  should  not  be  allowed  near  high 
tension  circuits  unless  properly  pro¬ 
tected.  They  also  recommend,  that 
greater  use  should  he  made  of  incom¬ 
bustible  materials  in  the  construction  oi 
the  test  and  distributing  rooms  ot 
telephone  exchanges.  Special  powers  are 
required  to  regulate  all  structural  and 
other  matters  connected  with  telephone 
services.  They  thought  that  the  Oxford- 
court  premises  were  not  satisfactorily 
provided  with  means. of  escape  from  fire. 
From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquiry 
it  appears  that  the  electrical  devices 
used  to  prevent  high  tension  current 
getting  into  the  exchange  ,oi.  P™% 
into  consumers’  houses  were  quite ^inade¬ 
quate,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  “re  a. 
telephone  user  might  easily  have obtaMd 
a  most  unpleasant  shook.  The  negiec 
of  suitable  fuses  is  the  more  surprising 
as  we  find  that  very  stringent,  rules  on 
this  point  are  laid  down  by  the  fflurance 
companies.  Although  not 
n p.c ted  with  the’  inquiry,  the  question 
was  discussed  as  to  whether  it  was iac  vis- 
able  to  use  a  telephone  during  a  !“^es 
storm  ’  One  of  the  technical  witnesses 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion  al&ough  it 
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received  fatal  shocks.  Personally,  w 
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have  known  cases  of  extremely  severe 
shocks  being  received,  and  there  is  always 
danger  in  using  a  telephone  connected 
with  outside  wires  during  a  thunderstorm. 


Workmen’s  ^HE  ^-ousc  Lords,  in  the 
Compensation.  case  of  Brintons,  Limited, 
v.  Turvey,  have  confirmed 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  held  that  a  man 
who  has  contracted  anthrax  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  has  sustained 
personal  injury  by  accident,  and  is 
entitled  to  compensation  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Lord 
Robertson  dissented  from  this  opinion, 
and  Lord  Lindley  said  it  must  not  be 
taken  as  involving  the  doctrine  that  all 
diseases  caught  by  workmen  in  the  course 
of  their  employment  were  to  be  regarded 
as  accidents  entitling  them  to  compensa¬ 
tion.  Where,  however,  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  ?  This  question  is  one  of  such 
importance  that  we  think  the  position 
of  employers  ought  to  be  clearly  defined 
in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and 
upon  which  we  commented  in  a  recent 
issue.  The  Departmental  Committee, 
whilst  this  decision  was  pending  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  considered  that 
it  would  be  premature  to  amend 
the  definition  of  the  word  “  accident,” 
but  they,  received  very  important 
evidence  upon  the  point,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  lead-poisoning,  in  which 
disease  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  how  or  when  it  was  contracted. 
The  conclusion  the  Committee  arrived 
at  upon  this  point  was  that  if  diseases 
incidental  to  the  occupation  were  to  be 
the  subject  of  compensation,  it  should  be 
under  a  system  of  sick  insurance,  and  not 
a  system  resting  upon  personal  liability  of 
the  employer  for  an  accident,  the  cause  of 
which  must  be  proved.  It  is  certain  that 
the  effect  of  the  above  decision  will  be 
to  cause  considerable  litigation,  raising 
questions  before  the  arbitrators  most 
difficult  for  decision,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  dictum  of  Lord  Lindley 
quoted  above,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  certain  solution  may  be  arrived  at 
in  the  present  Bill,  since  uncertainty  on 
such  a  point  is  a  hardship  to  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  and  raises  also 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  insurance. 

The  Proposed  If  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
Disp'atch  the  pneumatic  tube  scheme 

Service.  proposed  for  the  metropolis 

will  be  of  much  value,  reducing  street 
traffic  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  and 
facilitating  the  delivery  of  parcels  and 
letters.  The  project  includes  provision 
for  nearly  100  miles  of  double  tube  lines, 
and  some  200  stations,  distributed  so  that 
every  district  in  the  county  of  London 
will  be  adequately  served.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Bill  suggest  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Office,  and  offer  to  deliver 
mails  from  point  to  point  in  the  tubes  to 
be  devoted  to  parcels  transmission ; 
or,  if  preferred,  to  construct  a  special 
system  of  tubes  for  exclusive  use  by  the 
department.  The  experience  of  several 
large  American  cities  points  clearly 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pneumatic 
service  both  for  merchandise  and  for 
letters.  Unfortunately,  the  Postmaster- 
General  appears  to  have  objections  to  its 
introduction  on  the  ground  that  the  profits 
of  the  parcels  post  might  be  diminished. 


It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  our  postal 
system  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
source  oE  revenue  rather  than  a  service 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  Parliament  will  not 
be  actuated  by  any  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  when  dealing  with  the  Bill  about 
to  come  before  their  consideration. 


A  noteworthy  example  of 
BarossaDam.  concrete  construction  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  dam  built  at 
Barossa,  in  South  Australia,  across  a  river 
flowing  into,  the  Gulf  of  Gawler,  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Moncrieff,  chief  engineer  to  the 
South  Australian  Government.  This 
work,  which  has  recently  been  completed, 
is  of  arched  form,  and  extends  from  a 
perpendicular  cliff  on  one  side  of  the  river 
to  a  sloping  bank  on  the  other,  projecting 
as  a  kind  of  spur.  In  plan  the  outer  or 
upstream  curve  was  struck  with  a  radius 
of  200  ft.,  and  represents  an  arc  of  470  ft. 
The  cross-section  of  the  dam  is  approxi¬ 
mately  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  ver¬ 
tical  face  on  the  upstream  side  having  a 
height  of  95  ft.  above  the  former  level  of 
the  river.  Owing  to  the  resistance 
afforded  by  the  curved  form  of  the  work, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  maxi¬ 
mum  thickness  more  than  36  ft.  at  the 
base  and  4  ft.  6  in.  at  the  top.  Up  to 
the  height  of  about  80  ft.  from  the  founda¬ 
tion,  “  plums  ”  of  rock  were  embedded  in 
the  concrete,  and  above  that  level  rows 
of  curved  rails  connected  by  fish-plates 
were  added  as  reinforcement.  Thus  to  a 
certain  extent  this  dam  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  example  of  concrete-steel 
construction.  Great  care  was  bestowed 
on  the  mixing  of  the  concrete,  which  was 
made  in  quantities  of  1  cubic  yd.  at  a 
time,  and  before  deciding  upon  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone  for 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  resistance  of  the  product 
to  percolation  at  the  calculated  water 
pressures.  As  a  precaution  against  dis¬ 
continuity  of  the  work,  the  beds  of  con¬ 
crete  were  laid  so  as  to  break  joint 
horizontally  and  vertically.  I11  places 
such  as  Barossa,  where  an  effective  arched 
dam  is  possible,  the  cost  of  construction 
is  considerably  less  than  for  a  simple 
gravity  dam.  This  point  is  shown'  by 
comparing  the  actual  cost,  186,000/.,  of 
the  Barossa  dam  with  the  estimated  cost, 
230,000/.,  of  a  gravity  dam  on  the  same 
site. 


The  Egyptian  The  demolition  is  in  progress 
No7alUnid73,  of  Nos.  166-173,  Piccadilly, 
Piccadilly.  a  group  which  includes  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Of  this  building,  when 
it  was  Bullock’s  “  Liverpool  ”  Museum, 
and  its  original  surroundings,  we  pub¬ 
lished  an  illustration  on  January  3,  1903. 
The  house,  No.  173,  just  vacated  by 
Messrs.  H.  Peat  &  Co.,  saddlers,  seems  to 
have  been  built  for  a  private  residence  ; 
the  front  has  remained  unchanged,  as  it 
appeared  in  our  view.  The  Egyptian 
Hall,  next  west,  was  erected  in  1812  after 
designs  by'P.  F.  Robinson— the  figures 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  on  the  facade,  being  by 
L.  Gahagan— at  a  cost  of  16,000/.,  for 
W.  Bullock’s  natural  history  museum 
gathered  in  Central  America,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  Leverian  collection,  which 
were  dispersed  seven  years  afterwards. 
Robinson  took  most  of  his  details  from 
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the  temple  of  Isis  at  Dehderah;'we  mav 
presume  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
mistake  of  dividing  the  elevation  into  two 
stories.  During  the  ensuing  nearly  forty 
years  the  Egyptian  Hall  was  used  for 
a  succession  of  shows,  exhibitions 
panoramas,  etc.,  fifty-three  in  number,’ 
of  which  we  may  mention  pictures  by 
Haydon  and  Sir  George  Hayter'; 
Captain  Siborne’s  model  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  (now  in  the  United 
Service  Museum  at  Whitehall) ;  Dupres- 
soir’s  views  of  Paris,  1835 ;  models  of 
Jerusalem,  by  Brunetti,  and  of  Venice, 
1843-7  ;  and  Bonomi’s  panorama  of  the 
Nile,  1850.  . 


Reproduction  T™  announcement  by  Mr. 
oi  Ancient  Sidney  Colvin,  in  a  letter 
in  the  Times  last  week, 
of  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  pro¬ 
ducing  reproductions  from  the  drawings 
of  old  masters,  will  be  gratifying  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  art.  There  are 
at  present  numbers  of  drawings  by  great 
artists  of  the  past  in  existence,  buried 
in  portfolios,  and  known  only  to  their 
owners  and  to  the  few  friends  to  whom 
it  is  possible  occasionally  to  show  them. 
To  bring  these  treasures  practically  to 
the  knowledge  and  within  the  possession 
of  art-lovers  at  large  will  be  a  truly  good 
work  ;  for  with  monochrome  drawings  the 
reproductions,  with  the  processes  now 
available,  may  be  considered  to  be,  for 
study  and  enjoyment,  almost  as  good 
as  the  originals  ;  it  is  not  like  the  case 
of  photographs  of  pictures,  which  can 
give  only  the  design  without  the  colour. 
The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Vasari  Society, 
is  fixed  at  the  small  sum  of  a  guinea, 
and  the  Society  hope  during  the  first 
year  to  issue,  for  this  subscription,  a 
selection  of  at  least  twenty  drawings  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Leonardo, 
Titian,  Holbein,  and  others.  There 
ought  to  be  no  lack  of  subscribers  for 
such  a  good  return  for  their  guinea.  1  he 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Society  is  Mr. 
G.  F.  Hill,  10,  Kensingtou-maiisions, 
Earl’s  Court. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE 
Meeting  in  Liverpool. 

A  provincial  sessional  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  was  held  on  the  loth  lnst.in 
the  Arts  Theatre  of  the  Liverpool  Unwway- 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart,,  -'U  -  . ' 

President  of  the  Institute,  occupied  the  <Ta‘r- 
Dr.  A.  A.  Mussen,  Assistant  Medical  Utnce 
of  Health,  acted  as  local  Hon.  Secretary 

Mr.  John  Morris,  Deputy-Chairman  ot  w 
Liverpool  Housing  Committee,  forma  ' 
coined  the  Institute  to  the  city.  ™  .. 
felt  sure  that  the  visitors  would  find  mu. 
pool  much  to  interest  them  in  c  ^ 
with  the  housing  and  rehousing  (111W  A,  in 
great  deal  had  already  been  accomp 
Liverpool  in  the  direction  indicated, 
were  still  between  8,000  and  9,000 
dwellings  to  deal  with. 

The  Chairman  said  the  last  few  Jg*  nthe 
been  eventful  ones  in  connexion  ^ 
movement  to  house  and  elevate  tn  r\'^n 
satisfactory  progress,  on  the  whole, 
made  during  the  period.  He  was  y 
certain  that  a  stage  ha.d  not  .  , 
at  in  the  history  of  rehousing  when  ^  ^ 

the  dutv  ot  the  administrator  ra 
legislator.  If  there  was  to  be 
in  the  housing  of  the  people,  t  tjon 

hearty,  genuine,  and  lntelligen  ,  t|* 

between  the  architect,  the  ph.y*ic'  l  ,|,j  their 
inhabitant.  It  was  not  enough  to  on  ^  ^ 
house.  The  house  would  be  n? 
course  of  a  few  years  than  •  K.  |eJS0DS 
except  the  physician  was  t  here 
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.<  tierne,  and  the  friendly  visitor  with  kindly 
listance  and  intelligent  suggestion  It  was 
I.i,  bv  continual  vigilance,  incessant  action, 
j  iveranee  that  the  evil  of  insanitary 
,  di  ion!  could  he  cured  They  would  act 
and  judiciously  if  they  continually 
upon  the  people  the  fact  that,  after 
ill  a  duty  must  devolve  upon  the  inhabitants 
,',r  the  architect  and  the  corporation  had 
lone  their  work.  He  desired  to  see  the  scatter - 
L  ,f  the  population  by  means  of  trams  and 
X;  methods  of  locomotion,  which  would 
„ent  that  heaping  up  of  the  people  which, 
Lever  well  the  houses  might  be  constructed, 
must  always  be  a  source  of  peril  and  danger 
vtenthe  population  had  to  be  concentrated. 

Rehousing. 

)[r.  Fletcher  T.  Turton  (Deputy  Surveyor  to 
the  Liverpool  Corporation)  read  a  paper  upon 
‘  Recent  Methods  of  Rehousing  Tenants  Dis¬ 
tressed  from  Insanitary  Property.”  He  said 
.  toftd  t.'o c.  ae+imaforl  t.llfl.t.  O.O.  OOO  nOUSeS 

In 


in  Liverpool  were  structurally  insanitary. 

September,  1902,  a  street-to-street  examination 
showed  that  the  number  of  structurally  insani¬ 
ty  houses  remaining  to  be  dealt  with  was 
5943.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to 
then  the  Corporation  had  under  a  local  Act 
kait  with  about  8,000  houses,  the  balance, 
about  4,000,  having  been  demolished  by  owners 
lor  sites  for  business  purposes.  The  estimated 
number  of  back-to-back  houses  remaining  was 
jlliOO.  The  death-rate  of  the  areas  dealt  with 
iveraged  about  60  per  1,000  per  annum. 
Although  he  could  not  say  that  the  whole  of 
this  excessive  death-rate  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  property,  the  squalor, 
kbits,  and  poverty  of  the  tenants  must  account 
lor  a  great  deal.  The  demolition  of  so  much 
property  naturally  caused  a  great  displacement 
of  population,  and  although  private  enterprise 
kd  built  dwelling-houses  to  the  number  of 
between  800  and  900  on  sites  sold  by  the  Housing 
Committee  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  themselves  erected  St.  Martin’ s-cot- 
tages,  Victoria-square,  and  Juvenal-dwellings, 
the  number  of  tenants  displaced  and  who  occu¬ 
pied  a  dwelling-house  provided  either  by  private 
enterprise  or  the  Corporation  was  infinitesimal, 
a  fact  not  difficult  to  realise  when  the  rents  of 
the  houses  provided  by  private  enterprise  were, 
at  any  rate,  generally  double  those  paid  by  the 
dispossessed,  and  those  in  Corporation  dwellings 
much  in  excess  of  the  same  rents.  The  various 
obhgations  of  the  Corporation  to  rehouse  in¬ 
volved  work  in  the  shape  of  building  of  a  huge 
character,  and  had  resulted  in  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Local  Government  Board  having 
approved  of  a  scheme  for  building  1,666  tene¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Turton  gave  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  houses  erected  on  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Hornby-street  area,  the  newest 
type  of  house  erected,  as  well  as  the  latest. 
The  total  number  of  insanitary  houses  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  acquired  was  511,  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  twenty-three  sanitary  houses, 
making  a  total  of  534.  The  population  of  the 
insanitary  houses  was  2,431.  The  new  dwell¬ 
ings  comprised  twenty-three  blocks,  or  445 
dwellings,  which,  it  was  estimated,  would  accom¬ 
modate  2,476  persons.  There  are  fifty  four- 
roomed  dwellings, 257  three-roomed  dwellings,  125 
two-roomed  dwellings,  and  twelve  one-roomed 
dwellings,  a  keeper’s  house,  seven  shops,  and  a 
recreation  ground  containing  about  1,755  sq.  yds. 

In  Hornby-street  the  new  dwellings  are 
let  back  from  the  present  line  of  street,  so 
that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of 
this  street  the  width  between  the  main  line  of  the 
new  dwellings  will  be  70  ft.  Each  house  is 
provided  with  a  separate  sanitary  convenience, 
and  also  with  a  separate  scullery.  The  buildings 
as  a  whole  are  three  stories  in  height,  each 
living-room  containing  at  least  150  super,  ft., 
the  principal  bedroom  125  super,  ft.,  the 
second  bedroom  100  super,  ft.,  and  the  third 
kdroom,  where  one  is  provided,  between  80 
and  90  super,  ft.  The  average  height  of  the 
rooms  is  9  ft.  clear.  The  materials  used  in 
the  construction  are  local  grey  brick  with  red 
hrick  dressings,  buff  terra-cotta  being  sparingly 
used  and  only  in  the  entrances.  All  the  stair¬ 
cases  are  lined  with  glazed  bricks,  the  roofs  slated, 
and  the  floors  constructed  with  small  steel  joists 
rrith  coke  breeze  concrete,  the  flooring  boards 
I'eing  nailed  direct  on  to  same.  The  ashes  are 
^charged  into  bins  by  means  of  shoots  at  the 
kck,  and  are  collected  daily  by  carts.  The 
first  portion  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been 
completed,  has  involved  the  demolition  of  145 
fiouses.  The  new  dwellings  on  the  site  of  this 


demolished  area  contain  138  houses,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  demolition 
of  a  second  portion,  and  the  dispossessed  tenants 
from  such  portion  will  occupy  the  dwellings 
just  completed.  In  this  manner  it  is  thought 
that  the  ydiole  scheme  will  be  carried  out  in 
three  portions.  The  plans  for  the  whole 
of  the  scheme  had  been  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  had  allowed  eighty 
years  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land,  and  sixty  years  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  for  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings.  The  Corporation  had  had  many  schemes 
in  hand  for  housing  the  working  classes,  but 
this  was  by  far  the  largest  attempted.  The 
total  cost  of  the  scheme  was  estimated  at 
150,OOCL  Iu  all  these  dwellings  the  Housing 
Committee  only  admitted  as  tenants  those 
dispossessed  by  their  operations,  those  that 
had  lived  in  houses  closed  under  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  or  those  who 
had  been  living  in  cellar  dwellings  also  closed. 
Eor  some  years  past  no  tenant  had  been  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  operations  of  the  Corporation 
without  having  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
occupy  one  of  the  new  tenements  provided. 
With  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  he  was 
informed  by  a  guardian  of  the  poor  that  several 
thousand  families  in  Liverpool  subsisted  on  an 
average  of  less  than  10s.  per  week,  and  a  greater 
number  on  less  than  15s.  per  week.  A  great 
proportion  of  these  people  were  at  present 
occupying  insanitary  houses,  and  were  the  class 
of  persons  with  whom  the  Corporation  had  to 
deal.  Sheer  poverty  and  distress  in  many  cases 
prevented  some  of  the  tenants  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  new  accommodation  provided. 
The  number  of  houses  at  present  provided 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
but  this  arose  not  from  the  fact  that  the  houses 
were  not  popular,  but  that  they  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  those  dispossessed.  Every  one 
of  the  dwellings  at  present  vacant  could  be  let 
five  times  over  if  the  Committee  would  only  relax 
their  rule  ;  but  they  had  stood  firm  to  their 
task,  finding  that  as  private  enterprise  could 
not  provide  at  a  reasonable  rent  for  those 
dispossessed,  they  (the  Corporation)  would  do 
so.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  of  demolition 
and  of  the  dwellings  which  had  been  provided 
by  the  Corporation,  including  Victoria-square 
and  Juvenal-dwellings,  was  about  789,000L, 
which  entailed  an  annual  cost  to  the  rates  of 
about  28,639L  after  allowing  for  rents  received. 
This  was  equal  to  a  rate  of  about  2d.  in  the 
pound.  Of  this  amount  he  estimated  that  the 
loss  of  providing  for  the  dispossessed  amounted 
to  over  6,000L  per  annum,  equal  to  something 
less  than  4d.  in  the  pound.  At  the  end  of  the 
various  periods  for  which  the  loans  for  buildings 
were  granted,  and  which  varied  from  thirty  to 
sixty  years,  the  ratepayers  would  have  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  shape  of  rent -producing  property. 
On  the  general  results  of  the  work  he  could 
speak  with  great  confidence.  In  conclusion, 
he  replied  to  a  criticism  frequently  made  to  the 
effect  that  these  dwellings  were  erected  too  near 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  move  those  dispossessed  at  once  to  the 
outskirts.  Those  who  made  remarks  of  that 
nature  could  hardly  be  aware  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  great  labour  mart  of  the  city— 
namely,  the  docks.  Here  the  work  was  practi¬ 
cally  all  casual,  and  employment  very  irregular. 
On  the  whole  many  men  were  only  able  to 
obtain  work  for  three  days  per  week;  but 
notwithstanding  this  they  must  be  constantly 
in  attendance  if  desirous  of  obtaining  work. 

Mr.  Joseph  Roby  (Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Dwellings  Sub-Committee)  opened  a  discussion. 
He  considered  it  was  essential  that  the  people 
should  be  housed  close  to  their  work ;  a  great 
many  people  living  in  insanitary  areas  were 
brought  up  in  the  town,  and  would  not  live 
in  the  outskirts  or  country,  even  if  houses 
were  provided  for  them  there. 

Dr.  Berry  (Wigan)  described  what  had  been 
done  bv  the  Wigan  authorities. 

Dr.  W-  A.  Evans  (Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Bradford)  said  he  did  not  know  any  town 
except  London  that  had  done  so  much  as 
Liverpool  in  the  way  of  housing  the  working 
classes,  and  that  within  about  ten  years.  No 
scheme  of  housing  was  likely  to  be  successful 
which  did  not  provide  accommodation  for  each 
and  every  kind  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  insani¬ 
tary  area  itself.  ^  .  ,  . 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Manchester), 
adverting  to  the  housing  problem  in  Liverpool, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  when  the  docks  were 
made  land  should  have  been  set  apart  by  the 
Dock  Board  for  dwellings  for  the  working 


classes  to  be  employed  there.  To  his  mind,  he 
said,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  dock  authorities  of 
Liverpool  that  they  did  not  provide  dwellings 
somewhere  within  a  convenient  distance.  He 
said  the  large  blocks  of  dwellings,  such  as  those 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  could  not  be  ventilated 
anything  like  so  well  as  the  back-to-back  houses 
built  on  the  Leeds  plan. 

Mr.  G.  Kyffin-Taylor  (Liverpool  Housing 
Committee)  contributed  a  paper  embodying 
views  similar  to  those  carried  out  in  Liverpool. 
He,  however,  was  in  favour  of  a  number 
houses  being  also  provided  tor  some  of 
the  working  people  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hope  (Liverpool  Medical  Officer 
of  Health)  pointed  out  that  the  back-to-back 
houses  in  Liverpool  being  demolished  were  in 
very  narrow  streets,  and  not  in  wide  thorough¬ 
fares,  such  as  in  Leeds.  He  said,  besides 
providing  dwellings  in  the  town,  they  must 
give  to  the  labouring  classes  who  desired  it 
the  advantages  the  better  classes  wanted  for 
themselves  in  the  way  of  residence  in  the  more 
healthy  suburban  districts. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  thanks  to 
the  Senate  of  the  University  for  the  use  of  the 
Arts  Theatre,  and  to  the  Chairman. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  visitors  inspected 
at  the  Hornby-street  area  the  most  recent 
work  ot  the  Liverpool  Housing  Committee  in 
the  provision  of  houses  for  dispossessed  tenants. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION. 

A  Building  Trades  Exhibition  was  opened  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on 
Thursday,  and  it  will  remain  open  until 
Saturday,  May  6.  The  exhibition  was  officially 
opened  by  Lord  Windsor,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  before  a  large  audience  of  visitors  and 
exhibitors. 

Lord  Windsor  said  that  if  any  proof  were 
wanted  of  the  undoubted  success  and  usefulness 
of  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition  it  could  not  be 
better  found  than  in  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  exhibitors.  He  understood  that  in  1895 
there  were  ninety-two  exhibitors,  and  during 
the  last  five  exhibitions,  which  were  held  bien¬ 
nially  the  number  of  exhibitors  had  steadily  and 
consistently  mounted  up  to  the  no  incon¬ 
siderable  figure  this  year  of  317.  He  felt 
certain  that  the  public  would  recognise  the. 
usefulness  and  importance  of  such  an  exhibition. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors 
showed  on  the  one  hand  that  the  designers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  industries  connected 
with  the  building  trade  found  it  worth  while  to 
place  their  inventions  and  improvements  before 
the  public  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
complete  the  exhibition  became  the  more  was 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  visitor  that  came 
there,  and  the  better  able  was  he  to  carry 
away  a  mass  of  useful  hints  if  he  was  interested 
in  building  and  the  equipment  of  buildings. 
One  thing  he  wished  to  mal^e  some  reference  to 
was  the  question  of  smoke  abatement,  for  he 
saw  there  was  rather  a  special  section  set  apart 
with  regard  to  that.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  been  rather  lagging  behind  in  dealing 
with  this  great  smoke  nuisance.  It  certainly 
was  not  only  London  which  was  the  great 
transgressor,  because  they  had  only  to  visit  the 
large  commercial  industrial  towns  to  find 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  where  the  vegetation 
had  been  killed  and  where  the  country  suffered 
in  consequence  of  this  smoke  nuisance.  But  in 
London  they  knew  it  was  hardly  bearable 
when  there  was  a  visitation  of  fog.  They 
saw  the  trees  in  the  parks  dying  because  of  this 
sooty  enemy,  and  they  were  driven  to  the 
planting  of  plane  and  poplar  trees,  which  were 
the  only  two  of  the  large  torest  trees  which 
seemed  to  flourish  in  spite  of  the  smoke 
nuisance.  And  did  not  their  buildings  suffer 
just  as  disastrously  ?  How  much  of  the  old 
stone  work  of  London  was  destroyed  by  smoke  ? 
How  many  of  the  old  stones  which  ought  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  hand  of  Time  had  either 
become  unrecognisable  or  had  had  to  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  modern  restoration.  They  had 
fortunately  in  this  country  their  Portland  stone 
quarries, which  provided  a  stone  which  seemed  to  . 
be  most  suitable  for  the  London  atmosphere,  and 
which  he  ventured  to  think  was  also 
in  its  white  lights  and  grey  shadows  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  for  London.  But 
in  spite  of  this  they  had  to  go  to  their  pro¬ 
fessors  of  chemistry  and  ask  them  to  assist  in 
determining  how  they  could  preserve  the  stone 
work  of  London.  Although  cure  was  a  very 
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good  thing,  yet  prevention  was  better,  and  he 
certainly  trusted  that  by  that  Exhibition  they 
would  keep  before  the  public  all  the  best 
improvements  and  inventions  with  regard  to 
smoke  abatement,  and  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  realise  more  and  more  the 
advantages  of  having  a  pure  atmosphere.  He 
would  not  detain  them  with  any  lengthy 
reference  to  the  many  stands  at  that  most 
important  exhibition.  Those  exhibits  dealing 
with  fireproof  builuings  were  of  intense  import¬ 
ance,  because  there  was  no  aggregation  of 
human  beings  in  towns  or  cities  where  there 
would  not  be  and  must  be  some  risk  of  fire. 
Vast  strides,  however,  were  being  made  in  this 
direction,  and  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  know 
how  many  of  the  exhibits  dealt  with  this 
important  question  of  fireproof  building.  They 
all  knew  how  constantly  they  were  confronted 
with  new  materials  and  new  methods  of 
utilising  materials.  They  saw  the  building  of 
their  London  streets  ;  they  saw  the  skeletons  of 
buildings  being  reared  up  in  a  framework  of 
steel,  which  might  be  more  or  less  concealed  by 
brick  or  stone  hereafter ;  and  they  saw  some¬ 
times  the  distressing  effect  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  massive  Portland  stone  wall  resting 
apparently  upon  a  plate-glass  window.  It  was 
steel  no  doubt  which  did  this,  biit  he  ventured 
to  say  they  were  hardly  right  in  using  their 
inventive  powers  for  endeavouring  to  conceal 
a  material  and  to  make  it  appear  something  other 
than  what  it  was,  and  giving  almost  invariably 
a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  therefore  of  bad  con¬ 
struction.  He  believed  that  they  should  rather 
give  a  full  recognition  to  those  new  materials 
and  turn  their  minds  as  far  as  possible  to  dealing 
with  them  in  the  most  natural  and,  therefore,  in 
the  most  artistic  manner.  They  were  proud 
of  their  English  homes,  and  no  one  could  be 
happy  in  a  jerry-built  house.  It  was  true 
e .lough  that  they  did  not  want  the  jerry  builder, 
and  yet  they  wanted  to  live  in  a  cheap  dwelling. 
It  was  to  those  present  who  were  engaged  in  all 
departments  of  the  building,  from  the  architect 
who  first  conceived  and  designed,  to  the  humblest 
worker  who  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  design, 
that  the  public  had  to  look  for  solving  this  knotty 
point,  and  in  so  solving  it  to  bring  happiness 
and  contentment  to  millions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
declaring  the  Exhibition  open. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Doll  (the  Mayor  of  Holbom),  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Windsor, 
said  that  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  present,  not  only  as  Mayor  of  Holborn, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  profession  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  supplied  to  man  his 
first  want — a  dwelling.  It  was  a  profession 
which  found  employment  for  an  enormous 
number  of  men.  As  an  architect,  lie  sympa¬ 
thised  with  Lord  Windsor  in  the  office  he  held, 
for  they  all  knew  that  of  all  offices  that  of  the 
Office  of  Works  was  the  one  which  was  con¬ 
sistently  starved  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
Government  of  the  day.  He  always  followed 
with  interest  the  debates  on  the  Budget,  and 
he  noticed  that  if  it  was  possible  to  cut  any 
vote  at  all  it  was  the  Office  of  Works  that 
suffered.  This  must  be  very  distressing  to  a 
man  like  Lord  Windsor,  with  his  artistic  pro¬ 
clivities  and  his  desire  to  see  fine  buildings  in 
London  and  in  the  country.  He  could  not 
understand  this  attitude  of  Parliament  at 
all,  because  he  would  have  thought  that 
even  the  commercial  side  would  appeal  to 
men  of  high  education,  such  as  they  were 
supposed  to  have  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  it  was  known  that  in  Italy  11,000,000/. 
was  annually  spent  by  travellers  who  went 
there  principally  to  see  the  fine  buildings,  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  Government 
of  England  should  show  such  parsimony  in 
the  matter  of  the  erection  of  fine  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  such  buildings  in  any  city  always 
returned  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  number 
of  visitors  they  attracted. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Montgomery,  in  seconding  the  mo¬ 
tion,  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Building  Trades  Exhibition  the  Agricultural 
Hall  was  absolutely  full  of  exhibits.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  Exhibition  for  about 
ten  years,  and  when  he  came  into  it  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  what  were  known  as  the  side  shows 
should  not  find  a  place.  It  had  taken  a  long 
time  to  perfect  the  Exhibition,  but  no  one 
could  be  able  to  say  there  was  an  exhibit  this 
year  which  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  building  industries.  He  had  striven 
to  get  an  Exhibition  which  architects  would  be 
willing  to  come  to,  and  having  got  there  would 
be  prepared  to  do  business,  and  they  had  that 


day  bigger  and  better  equipped  stands  in  the 
Exhibition  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Lord  Windsor,  in 
acknowledging  the  vote,  said  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Aston  Webb,  who  was  prevented 
from  being  present  owing  to  a  Council  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Academy  being  fixed  for  the 
same  hour. 

A  luncheon  followed  the  opening  ceremony. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  Building  Trades  Exhi¬ 
bition  justified  its  title  of  “  International.”  It 
was  the  day  before  the  formal  opening,  and  the 
hall  was  like  a  huge  workshop,  in  which  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues  resembled  that  at  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel.  French  and  Italian 
workmen  were  laying  terrazzo  floors  and 
polishing  marble  mosaic  ;  Germans  were 
planning  wood-block  floors ;  Englishmen  of 
diverse  dialects  were  plastering  and  painting 
the  stands,  and  unpacking  and  stacking  their 
exhibits,  and  fitting  their  machinery  ;  there  were 
Scotsmen  too,  and  also  Irishmen.  Vanloads 
of  goods  were  driven  into  the  hall,  and  after 
being  emptied  of  their  goods  and  litter  were 
driven  out  again.  To  evolve  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  one  night  seemed  an  impossible  task. 
It  was  a  task  of  equal  or  greater  difficulty  to 
make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  exhibition.  Many 
of  the  stands  were  empty.  Others  were  in 
process  of  construction.  Some  contained  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  goods  which  ought 
to  have  been  there.  One  bewildered  workman, 
to  excuse  his  meagre  show,  produced  a  telegram. 
“  Cannot  send  the  bricks  to-day,  too  hot  ”  ;  the 
kiln,  he  explained,  had  only  just  been  drawn. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  were  unnamed,  and  we  did 
not  see  even  one  stand  numbered.  Worst  of  all, 
a  catalogue  could  not  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.  Through  the  energetic  efforts  of  one 
of  the  secretaries,  we  obtained  an  advance 
copy,  but  this  was  at  9.15  p.m.,  after  we 
had  spent  hours  in  the  vain  and  weari¬ 
some  effort  to  make  one  for  ourselves.  Why 
do  exhibitors  leave  everything  to  the  last 
moment  ?  The  date  of  the  exhibition  is 
known  many  months  beforehand,  and  a  little 
forethought  would  prevent  all  this  final  bustle 
and  confusion.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  catalogues  could  be  printed  at  the  least 
one  day  before  the  formal  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  and  fuller  notices  of  the  exhibition 
could  be  given  in  the  Builder  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  journals  immediately  after  the  opening. 
Let  us  explain  more  fully,  in  the  hope  that 
amendment  may  be  made  in  the  future.  We 
go  to  press  on  Thursdays,  and,  unless  the 
exhibits  are  on  view  the  day  before,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  notice  them  before  our  issue  on  the 
Friday  in  the  following  week,  one  day  only 
before  the  closing  of  the  exhibition.  It  seems 
strange  that  exhibitors  will  pay.  for  their  stands 
and  take  all  the  trouble  of  preparing  an  elabor¬ 
ate  display  of  their  goods,  and  yet  do  nothing 
to  obtain  the  publicity  which  an  early  notice 
of  the  exhibition  in  the  technical  papers  would 
bring  them.  Nor  can  we  understand  why, 
when  an  Exhibition  is  to  be  seen  for  only  a 
week  and  a  half,  the  promoters  should  choose 
to  open  it  on  so  inconvenient  a  day  as 
Thursday,  the  result  of  which,  for  a  weekly 
paper  like  this,  is  that  only  a  hurried  notice  can 
be  given  the  first  week,  and  any  more  detailed 
notice  can  only  appear  just  as  the  exhibition 
closes.  If  it  were  opened  on  a  Monday  instead 
of  on  a  Thursday,  there  would  be  time  for  a 
careful  and  thorough  review  of  it  the  same 
week,  which  by  the  present  arrangement  is 
rendered  impossible. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  we  were  unable 
on  Wednesday  to  complete  our  survey  of  the 
exhibition,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  catalogue 
and  of  numbers  on  the  stands  we  could  not 
visit  the  exhibits  in  numerical  order.  A 
cursory  view  sufficed  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
largest  of  the  Building  Trades  Exhibitions 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
and,  while  many  well-known  firms  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  occasion,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  excellent  and  comprehensive  display  of 
building  materials  and  fittings,  together  with 
a  less  complete  but  interesting  show  of  machi¬ 
nery  and  plant  used  in  the  building  trades. 
Stone,  both  natural  and  artificial,  bricks  and 
tiles,  and  sanitary  ware,  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  exhibits,  and  timber  is 
also  a  prominent  feature.  Fire-resisting  floors 
and  partitions  appear  on  many  stands, 
and,  although  the  names  are  different,  most  of 
them  have  a  great  family  likeness.  Joinery  is 


fairly  well  represented,  but  ironmongery,  apart 
from  stoves  and  grates,  is  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
There  is  not  a  large  collection  of  sanitary 
fittings.  In  the  classified  index  ot  the  cata¬ 
logue  six  firms  only  are  given  under  the  head  of 
“  Baths,”  but  the  list  is  far  from  complete; 
lavatories,  sinks,  urinals,  and  water-closets  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  classification,  although 
there  are  exhibits  of  these  goods— perhaps 
they  are  included  under  “  Bricks,  Tiles.  Terra¬ 
cotta,  Sanitary  Ware  ” ;  but  it  would  surely  be 
better  to  classify  them  together  with  baths 
under  the  head  of  “  Sanitary  Fittings,-’ restrict¬ 
ing  the  term  “  Sanitary  Ware  ”  to  drain-pipes, 
traps,  gullies,  etc.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  exhibits  of  ventilating  appliances, 
chiefly  fans,  and  probably  the  same  number 
dealing  with  heating  apparatus,  but  the  latter 
are  not  classified  in  the  catalogue.  The  “  Sur¬ 
veyor  ”  section  is  supposed  to  deal  specially 
with  “  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal,"  but 
out  of  forty  exhibits  in  this  section  only  four 
deal  with  refuse  disposal  and  eight  with  refuse 
collection.  The  “  Architect  ”  section  consists 
of  architectural  drawings,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  East  Gallery.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  which  cannot 
be  classified  in  a  brief  review,  but  there  are 
very  few  indeed  ot  the  fancy  bazaar  type  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  “  popular  exhibitions," 
The  Building  Trades  Exhibition  is  severely 
practical,  anti  this  is  a  feature  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation. 

In  the  Entrance  Arcade  the  most  con¬ 


spicuous  exhibit  is  that  of  W.  Oliver  &  ‘Sons, 
timber  merchants  (Stands  2  and  3  and  15  to  21). 
Long  and  wide  mahogany  boards  suitable  for 
oounter-tops  are  shown,  together  with  figured 
mahogany,  oak,  walnut,  pitch-pine,  kauri  pine, 
sequoia,  and  other  woods  of  good  quality.  The 
Elkay  Patent  Bath  Syndicate,  now  amalgamated 
with  Cornes  &  Haighton  (Leeds),  show  tl'eir 
ingenious  steel  and  copper  baths,  which  can  be 
folded  up  into  cabinets  when  not  in  use,  the  waste 
pipes  being  connected  to  the  baths  with  flexible 
steel  tubing.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  (Renfrew) 
exhibit  at  No.  6  some  excellent  models  of  their 
well-known  water-tube  boilers,  as  used  in 
factories  and  workshops,  fitted  with  their  chain- 
grate  stoker,  and  also  of  a  water-softening  and 
purifying  plant  (Oscar  Guttmanns  patent). 
The  Library  Supply  Co.  (Walthamstow)  have  a 
good  display  of  office  and  library  furniture  made 
by  them,  including  filing  cabinets,  on  the  card- 
index  and  vertical-filing  systems,  desks,  and 
bookshelves  ;  there  are  also  specimens  of  oa 
panelling  and  other  woodwork.  On  e 
opposite  side  of  the  arcade,  at  stands  J  to  U 
W.  &  J.  R.  Hunter  exhibit  hardwood  board* 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  and.  at  the  next  stam  . 
The  Evertrusty  Painting  Machine  Co.  show  tum¬ 
or  four  sizes  of  their  lime-whitening  nia'-'hine. 
which  an  air-pump  is  used  to  force  the  up 
through  a  hose-pipe  fitted  with  a  nozzle  a 
end  ;  it  can  be  used  for  lime-whitemng,  ‘ 
tempering,  spraying  disinfectants,  and 
purposes.  According  to  the  cata ??1  ■  : 

Parker  &  Co.  (at  No.  14)  have  «  »l 

ladders,  barrows,  etc.,  and  also  a  pat 
in  which  a  wrought-iron  rod  is  intern  ok 
the  wickerwork,  following  the  curve 
handle  and  passing  down  the  sides  ana  *  , 
the  bottom  in  two  lines.  Crene  £  C  '  (  •’ 

in  the  middle  of  the  arcade,  exhibit  builders 
hand-carts,  street  orderly  carts,  etc. 

On  entering  the  large  hall the M 
the  left  is  that  of  Cobbetts  (No.  1-  )• '  . 

of  American  timbers,  turned  baIusJf^Je  tVm-, 

spiral,  and  square),  newels  of  commonplace  J 
“  Marbut  ”  machine-carved  moulding-. 

ply  panels,  oak  and  maple  flooring,  •  f 
TanA  (No.  123)  has  a  large  show  of  **»•*} 
etc.  Woodworking  machinery  l  t 

by  J.  B.  Stone  &  Co.  at  the  ne  ^ 

this  and  other  machinery  exhibits,  ^ 
described  in  another  artacle.  _  oi| 
(Manchester),  in  addition  40  for  producing 

engines,  show  a  gas-producer  pla i  . .  the 

coal-gas  suitable  for  working  g  -  ,  #n 
gas  is  produced  at  a  very  low  cos . 
used  for  generating  electnci  y  ^  ^ 
houses,  and  for  other  purpose  •  -  ‘jj  tjon 

Yates,  Haywood,  &  Co.  have  a  large 
of  wood  mantels  (some  of  which*?fi„  interior*, 
design),  cast-iron  mantels. 
green  faience  mantels  and  'ftn,|  water- 
enamelled  iron  baths,  lava  •  ■  gna<jrant " 
closets  of  the  usual  type,  .  pniou8  *>lf- 
lifting-fire  kitchener,  and  .  (or 

setting  range  with  lift-out  - 
artisans’  dwellings.  uji  adjoin* 

The  entrance  to  the  SGOK 
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•  -j  So  120,  but  the  exhibits  in  this  hall 
L  noticed  until  next  week.  We  pass  on 
;  T  S  space  under  the  side  gallery.  The 
w  stand  (No.  147)  is  occupied  by  the  goods 
Viter  fi  Son;  among  these  we  may  mention 
r.  i  jnarble.  and  iron  mantels,  Bond  s  patent 
Z  with  sunk  hearth  (recently  described  in 
P  pnlumns),  enamelled  iron  baths,  and  iron 
IL  The  James  Keith  &  Blackman  Co. 
jw  145)  exhibit  air-propellers  (belt-driven 
I  d  electric),  Keith’s  sectional  heating  appa- 
mas  boilers,  sectional  radiators,  etc. ;  a  number 
I  (ras-fittings  were  also  shown,  fitted  with 
ial  mantels  and  capable  of  producing  a 
lilht  of  300  candle-power  at  a  cost  (it  is  said) 
,{one  penny  per  hour  for  gas ;  the  gas  to  be 
mmt  is  compressed  by  a  special  apparatus 
Iriven  by  water  or  electricity,  and  is  forced 
hrouali  the  small  orifice  in  the  burner  at  a 
ugh  pressure ;  the  system  is  in  use  on  London 
and  in  Covent  Garden  Market  and 
ither  places.  Savage  Bros.  (King’s  Lynn) 
4ibit  a  motor  waggon  at  an  adjacent  stand, 
jad  next  to  it  (at  No.  142)  H.  E,  Gaze  has 
„ excellent  exhibit  of  fibrous  plaster  decora-- 
;0ns  including  well-modelled  figures  larger 
to  life,  wood  and  compo  mouldings,  etc. 

['  &R  Light  (No.  141)  show  American  lumber 
it  various  kinds,  and  three-ply  woods  of  various 
^13  {or  panels,  drawer-bottoms,  etc.  ;  the 
middle  layer  is  of  whitewood,  and  the  outer 
lavere  of  birch,  oak,  or  walnut.  At  139a, 
James  Robertson  &  Son  (Fleetwood)  exhibit 
s  5-ton  steam  waggon  with  hydraulic  tipping 
jnangement. 

Parallel  to  the  exliibits  just  described  are  the 
stands  in  Row  F,  and  in  the  bays  adjacent 
thereto,  the  first  being  that  of  Partridge  & 
Cooper  (No.  100),  and  consisting  of  office  furni¬ 
ture  vertical  and  horizontal  filing  cabinets, 
Jests,  chairs,  etc.  Jones  Roberts  exhibit 
their  patent  automatic  disinfector  for  fixing 
in  the  flush-pipes  of  water-closets,  and  also 
Fred  Jones’s  new  method  of  fixing  lead  soil- 
pipes;  the  latter  is  simple,  the  only  special 
fitting  being  a  cast-iron  collar  or  bracket  which 
is  fixed  to  the  wall ;  through  this  collar  the  soil- 
pipe,  is  passed,  and  the  joint  is  made  by  tafting 
hack  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  on  the  curved 
surface  of  the  collar,  soldering  a  copper  ring  on, 
and  then  wiping  the  upper  length  of  pipe  on  in 
ihe  usual  way  ;  the  collars  are  fixed  as  a  rule  5  ft. 
apart,  and  a  joint  occurs  at  the  alternate 
collars ;  flanges  are  wiped  on  at  the  other  collars 
to  give  additional  support  to  the  pipe.  At 
No.  102  J.  &  R.  Nadin  (Burton-on-Trent)  dis¬ 
play  a  number  of  drain-pipes,  gullies,  traps,  etc., 
oi  the  usual  types  in  good  glazed  stoneware. 
The  Aston  Magna  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  (Moreton-in- 
Marsh)  show  at  No.  103  various  specimens  of 
their  red  pressed  facing  bricks,  wire-cut  bricks, 
hand-made  roofing  tiles  (pressed  and  unpressed), 
finials,  paving  quarries,  etc.  Near  this  is  the 
exhibit  (No.  17)  of  Adamsez  &  Adams- 
Hydraulics ;  this  includes  some  quaint  and  well- 
modelled  pottery,  glazed  and  unglazed  (the 
jlazed  in  various  broken  colours),  lavatories 
annals,  water-closets,  etc.,  and  large  straw 
glazed  slabs  for  water-closet  divisions,  so 
feigned  as  to  be  self-supporting  ;  the  closet- 
doors  are  hung  to  hooks  fixed  with  screws  to 
the  slabs,  so  that  wood  or  iron  frames  are  not 
required  ;  the  glazed  ware  is  of  excellent  quality. 
G.  F.  Braggins  &  Co.  (Banbury)  show  a 
number  of  oak  gates  with  adjustable  and 
self-closing  hinges  and  other  fittings.  R.  W. 
Blackwell  &  Co.  have .  a  large  exhibit  of 
“Ruberoid”  roofing,  damp  course,  insulating 
papers,  wrought-iron  tubes  and  fittings,  malle¬ 
able  and  cast-iron  fittings  for  steam,  gas,  and 
water  pipes,  pumps,  tools,  etc.  W.  J-  Burroughcs 
A  Sons  have  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
American  baths,  Canadian  and  American 
radiators,  “Ideal”  boilers.  Dowsing  electric 
radiators,  lavatories,  etc.  H.  W.  Cullum  &  Co. 
(N’o.  20)  show  the  “  Kulm  ”  fireproof  partition 
slabs  of  pumice-stone  and  cement,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  joints  being  formed  with  semi-circular 
tongues  and  grooves  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
many  other  partitions  ;  nails  can  -be  driven  into 
the  slabs.  At  the  same  stand  a  builder’s 
scaffold  is  shown,  the  poles  of  which  are  attached 
with  the  Bristol  Wire  Rope  Co.’s  flexible  steel 
lashes  instead  of  the  usual  ropes  and  wedges.  A 
third  exhibit  contains  samples  of  Joseph  King 
^  Co.’s  (Stourbridge)  plain  and  ornamental  terra¬ 
cotta  in  light  and  dark  grey,  light  and  dark  buff, 
Md  red,  together  with  pressed  and  moulded 
bricks,  etc.  Matthews  &  Yates  (Swinton) 
exhibit  air-propellers  and  other  apparatus,  the 
most  interesting  being  the  “  Cyclone  ”  separator 
lor  collecting  and  conveying  the  sawdust. 


shavings,  and  chips  from  wood-working 
machinery,  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan  with 
tubes  leaning  to  it  from  the  various  machines. 
Arthur  Koppel  (Nos.  22  to  24)  has  a  large  display 
of  contractor’s  steel  tipping  and  other  trucks, 
crane  skips,  concrete  mixer  with  self-contained 
petrol  motor,  water  softener  (Froitzheim 
system),  etc. 

Turning  again  to  Row  F,  we  find,  opposite  the 
last-named  stand,  an  exhibit  (No.  119)  of  the 
Marland  stoneware  bricks  made  by  the  North 
Devon  Clay  Co.  at  their  Marland  Works  (Torring- 
ton) ;  the  bricks  are  very  hard  and  of  a  pale  buff 
colour,  and  are  used  for  walls,  paving,  etc. 
Other  bricks  are  shown,  at  No.  116,  by  the 
Dodsdown  Brickworks  (Marlborough),  includ¬ 
ing  dark  red  sand-faced  bricks  and  hard  wire- 
cuts.  At  the  same  stand  the  Selby  Brick  Co. 
(Selby)  exhibit  glazed  faience  mantles  in  dark 
and  light  green,  mazarin  blue,  and  teapot- brown. 
No.  115  is  the  stand  of  Lyte’s  Metallic  Woven 
Stair -tread  Co.  and  Banner  Sanitation  Co.  ; 
the  stair-tread  is  of  plain  steel  wire  and  lead- 
encased  steel  wire  woven  together  and  then 
rolled  so  that  the  lead  is  squeezed  into  the 
meshes.  The  Banner  Co.  exhibit  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  flush-tank  of  novel  design,  the  dome  of 
the  siphon  being  fixed  by  means  of  a  spur  at 
one  end  of  a  pivoted  lever,  to  the  other  end  of 
which  a  ball  is  attached  ;  the  water  rising  in 
the  tank  raises  this  ball  and  releases  the  spur  ; 
the  dome  is  then  suddenly  raised  by  another 
ball,  and  the  displacement  starts  the  siphon  ; 
after  the  discharge,  the  spur  and  dome  fall 
back  to  their  original  positions.  Another 
novelty  is  a  very  handy  drain-testing  apparatus 
(known  as  the  “  Inferno  ”)  for  use.  with  smoke- 
rockets  ;  it  is  fitted  with  an  air-pump  and 
indicator,  and  is  in  reality  a  combination  of 
the  pneumatic  and  smoke  tests.  The  Somerset 
Trading  Co.  (Bridgwater)  show  a  simple  and 
unobtrusive  interlocking  roofing  tile,  known 
as  the  “  Somerset”  ;  the  tiles  measure  154  in.  by 
8  in.,  and  are  fixed  without  nails,  except  at 
the  verges ;  a  single  thickness  is  used  except 
at  the  lap,  and  the  quantity  of  tiles  and  weight 
of  roof  are,  therefore,  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  tiles ;  finials,  vases,  etc.,  are 
also  shown.  Special  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  hand-made  sand-faced  bricks  and  roofing 
tiles  exhibited  by  Thos.  Pascall  &  Sons 
(Wrotham,  Kent)  at  No.  113  ;  there  is  a  good 
variety  of  colour,  and  the  texture  of  the  tiles 
is  equal  to  that  of  many  old  tiles.  At  the 
next  stand  there  is  a  pitch-pine  block  floor 
laid  by  the  Acme  Paving  &  Flooring  Co. 
on  their  well-known  dowelled  system.  Powers  & 
Deane  Ransomes  exhibit  instructive  examples 
of  compound  steel  stanchions,  girders,  roof- 
principals,  and  other  structural  steelwork. 
J.  Rooke  (Kettering)  shows  specimens  of  Weldon 
stone,  including  an  old  stone  from  Kirby  Hall, 
North  ants,  bearing  the  date  MDCXC.  and  still 
in  perfect  preservation.  Messer  &  Thorpe’s 
patent  bucket  fire-extinguisher  (No.  109)  has  a 
number  of  buckets  telescoped  into  each  other 
and  submerged  in  a  covered  tank,  so  that  each 
bucket  is  filled  with  water  as  it  is  lifted  out. 
There  was  no  name  or  number  on  the  next 
stand,  but  the  small  buff  paving-bricks  are 
evidently  the  well-known  Adamantine  chnkeis 
made  by  Towers  &  Williamson  (Grantham). 
The  next  exhibit  is  a  self-supporting  brick 
partition  with  metal  ties,  made  by  the  Fire¬ 
proof  Partition  &  Spandrel  Wall  Co.  The  Lyle 
Co.  (No.  105)  exhibit  a  number  of  well-made 
oak  filing  cabinets  and  card-index  cabinets, 
made  in  sections,  so  that  extra  drawers  can  be 
added  at  any  time  without  trouble. 

In  Row  E  the  exhibit  opposite  the  last  is 
that  of  Stavers  &  Stavers?(No.  99),  and  includes 
a  number  of  screens  or  porches,  doors,  etc., 
which  are  left  unpainted  so  that  the  materials 
and  workmanship  can  be  fully  seen ;  more 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  designs  1S 
usually  the  case  in  exhibits  of  this  class.  Mr. 
Sam  Deards  (Harlow,  Essex)  at  No.  98  shows  a 
small  building  covered  with  his  Superior 
class  roofing ;  the  bars  are  of  steel,  shaped 
like  an  inverted  T,  with  projecting  ribs  along 
the  ends  of  the  flanges  forming  condensation 
channels  ;  they  may  be  enamelled,  galvanised, 
or  entirely  covered  with  lead  ;  the  glass  rests 
on  the  projecting  ribs,  and  a  lead  capping  is 
bent  over  the  web  of  each  bar  to  a  point  a 
little  below  the  soffit  of  the  glass,  and  turned  up 
again  and  lapped  over  the  glass  at  each  side  ; 
the  system  has  a  general  resemblance  to  some 
other  patent  glazing  systems,  but  differs  a 
little  in  some  of  the  details.  Carter  &  Co. 
(Poole)  exhibit  at  No.  96  specimens  of  their 
tiles,  faience,  ceramic  mosaic,  terra-cotta,  etc. 


Near  this  is  the  stand  of  R.  Waygood  &  Co. 
(special  position  No.  11),  at  which  are  shown 
a  hand  dinner-lift  with  foot-brake,  and  an 
electric  dinner-lift  with  push-buttons  for 
starting  and  stopping,  and  with  special  shutters 
to  the  hatches,  so  that  the  lift  stops  automat¬ 
ically  when  any  shutter  is  opened;  the  gearing 
tor  an  electric  passenger-lift  is  also  shown. 
Another  good  exhibit  of  joinery  is  that  of 
Samuel  Elliott  &  Sons  (Caversham),  and 
includes  a  large  number  of  balusters,  many  of 
which  are  well  designed,  oak  and  deal  doors, 
panelling,  mouldings,  etc.  Fenlon  &  Son 
(No.  94)  show  their  gas  bath -geysers  fitted 
with  a  simple  interlocking  gear  so  that  the 
gas  cannot  be  turned  on  before  the  water  or  the 
water  turned  off  before  the  gas ;  there  is  a 
separate  tap  for  the  pilot-light,  and  also  an 
automatic  dual  valve ;  other  specialities  are 
gas-heated  radiators,  and  a  gas-heated  boiler 
for  greenhouses ;  the  boiler  itself  is  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  the  door-frame  projects 
through  the  wall,  so  that  the  door  opens  out¬ 
side.  The  combined  exhibit  of  the  Emdeca 
Metal  Decoration  Co.  and  the  British  Stamped 
Metal  Co.  is  an  interesting  architectural 
feature;  the  structural  portion  by  the  latter 
company  consists  of  stamped  steel  and 
copper  columns  and  pilasters  supporting  an 
entablature  with  pediments,  the  mouldings 
being  very  true,  with  sharp  arrises  ;  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  lined  internally  with  Emdeca 
stamped  and  enamelled  zinc,  but  nearly  all  the 
designs  are  imitations  of  tiling,  with  sham 
joints.  Near  this  is  the  small  building  erected 
by  the  British  Compoboarcl  Co.  (special  position 
No.  5).  showing  the  application  of  compoboard 
to  walls  and  ceilings.  Special  position  No.  4, 
near  the  last,  is  occupied  by  glazed  bricks  and 
hearth-curbs,  sanitary  ware,  buff  paving  bricks 
and  tiles  and  engineering  bricks,  fireclay  flue- 
linings,  terra-cotta,  etc.,  made  by  Candy  &  Co. 
(Newton  Abbot).  H.  J.  &  C.  Major  (Bridg¬ 
water)  at  No.  92  exhibit  their  special  inter¬ 
locking  roofing  tiles,  and  also  ordinary  plain  red 
tiles,  ridges,  finials,  malt-kiln  tiles,  bricks,  etc. 

A  small  porch  with  walls  of  white  gault  pressed 
facing  bricks  (plain  and  moulded)  and  roof  of 
plum-coloured  tiles  has  been  built  at  No.  90  by 
the  Aylesford  Pottery  Co.  (Maidstone).  The 
Nosteli  Brick  and  Tile  Works  (Wakefield)  exhibit 
at  88a  a  selection  of  their  dark  brownish-red 
bricks  and  tiles,  finials,  ridges,  chimney-pots, 
etc. ;  the  goods  are  hard  and  well  burnt.  Colt- 
hurst,  Symons,  &  Co. (Bridgwater)  show  a  variety 
of  roof-tiles,  including  their  patent  inter¬ 
locking  and  “  Paragon  ”  tiles,  and  also  pressed 
plain  tiles,  together  with  ridges,  finials,  copings, 
bricks,  etc.  Near  this  is  the  building  erected  by 
Fred.  Jones  &  Co.  at  special  position  No.  8  to 
show  the  “  Hercules  ”  partition  blocks,  coke- 
breeze  concrete  blocks,  and  composite  blocks  ; 
the  ceiling  and  “  signboards  ”  are  of  fibrous 
plaster,  aud  various  methods  of  applying  silicate 
cotton  will  also  be  shown.  Sissons  Bros.  &  Co. 
(Hull)  have  erected  a  small  and  quaintly 
designed  room  for  the]  purpose  of  displaying 
their  Hall’s  washable  distemper  and  “Sisco” 
white  japan.  The  distemper  tints  are  very 
pleasing,  and  special  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  canvas  friezes  painted  in  distemper  ;  that 
inside  the  room  has  a  conventional  design  of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  that  outside  represents  a 
landscape  at  sunset,  with  distant  mountains ; 
the  foreground  aud  river  are  somewhat  weak, 
but  the  general  effect  is  good.  The  next  stand 
(No.  S6)  displays  red  pressed  facings  and 
cherFy-red  sand  stocks,  ranging  in  thickness 
down  to  H  in.,  made  by  G.  Tucker  &  bon 
(Loughborough).  Other  bricks,  roofing  tiles, 
etc.,  are  shown  by  Watson  Nelson  (Napton-on- 
the-Hill,  Warwickshire).  At  No.  84  there  is  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  Atlas  artificial 
stone  made  by  the  Atlas  Stone  Co.  (Cambridge)  ; 
it  includes  balustrades  in  cream  and  red,  an 
excellent  flight  of  geometrical  stairs,  paving 
slabs,  terrazzo  paving,  glass  mosaic,  etc.  8.  & 
E.  Collier  (Reading)  have  a  large  display  oi  then- 
roofing  tiles,  finials,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  to 
us  being  the  hand-made  sand -faced  tiles,  some 
of  which  are  stained  to  give  the  broken  colouring 
of  old  tiles  ;  pressed  and  coloured  bricks  made 
of  lime  and  sand  are  also  shown,  and  are  true 
and  hard  ;  among  other  things  we  may  also 
mention  their  chimney  pots,  flower-vases,  ard 

P°Among  other  exhibits  of  particular  interest 
to  architects  and  builders  are  those  of  the 
Ames  Crosta  Sanitary  Engineering  Co.,  the 
Columbian  Fireproofing  Co.,  J.  A.  King 
Co.,  the  Crittall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Art  Pave¬ 
ments  and  Decorations,  Diespeker,  F.  McNeill  & 
l)  <4 
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Co.,  the  Gilmour  Door  Co.,  J.  P.  White,  the 
New  Expanded  Metal  Co. ;  G.  M.  Callender  & 
Co.,  Dawson  &  Co.,  but  these  cannot  be  noticed 
in  detail  until  next  week. 

- — - 

SOME  AMERICAN  CRANES. 

The  Cleveland  Crane  and  Car  Company,  of 
Wickliffe,  Ohio,  send  us  circulars — described 
as  bulletins — of  their  cranes  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  Bulletin  “  G  ”  gives  particulars  of  jib, 
post,  and  car  cranes  for  use  in  machine  shops, 
foundries,  and  on  outdoor  service,  where  work 
can  be  conducted  within  the  range  of  the  jib 
radius.  Hand,  steam,  compressed  air,  water, 
or  electricity  can  be  applied  as  motive  power 
on  any  or  all  of  the  motions.  The  framework 
of  these  types  of  crane  is  built  of  rolled  steel 
sections  or  plate  girder  work.  The  top  and 
bottom  pivots  are  of  steel  rotating  in  roller 
bearings,  the  bottom  pivot  being  provided 
with  a  step-bearing  of  bronze  and  steel. 
The  “  Armington  ”  electric  hoists  are  built  by  the 
same  firm  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  power 
hoist  occupying  very  little  space,  but  capable 
of  handling  large  loads  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
These  hoists,  as  well  as  the  cranes  mentioned 
above,  are  provided  with  automatic  safety 
brakes,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  the  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter, 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  well  designed  and 
strongly  built. 

- - 

CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

A  new  industry  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
United  States  is  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
blocks  for  building  purposes  in  place  of  brick 
and  stone.  When  concrete  began  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  wall  construction,  the  erection 
and  subsequent  removal  of  falseworks  was 
found  to  be  so  expensive  an  item  that  the  idea 
was  developed  of  moulding  the  concrete  into 
blocks,  suitable  for  laying  in  the  same  way  as 
bricks  or  blocks  of  stone.  Then  followed  the 
further  development  of  making  the  blocks 
hollow  to  reduce  their  cost  and  weight,  and  to 
render  the  walls  drier  and  warmer.  So  rapidly 
has  the  industry  grown  that  to-day  numerous 
firms  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  new  form  of 
building  material.  The  demand  is  so  great 
and  the  profits  are  so  alluring  that  many  who 
have  rushed  into  the  business  are  inadequately 
equipped  with  the  plant  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  it  is, 
unfortunately,  the  case  that  large  quantities 
of  very  inferior  material  are  being  placed  upon 
the  market.  The  average  purchaser  cannot 
tell  whether  the  blocks  have  been  properly 
made,  whether  the  raw  materials  were  in 
accordance  with  standard  requirements,  or 
whether  the  correct  proportions  of  cement 
and  gravel  were  adopted  by  the  maker.  Hence 
a  good  many  builders  prefer  to  make  the  blocks 


themselves,  either  on  the  site  of  the  building 
to  be  erected  or  in  their  works,  as  may  be  the 
more  convenient. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  definite 
standard  for  the  guidance  of  blockmakers  as 
to  the  composition  of  the,  concrete  used,  the 
proportions  adopted  varying  from  four  parts  up 
to  ten  parts  of  ballast  to  one  part  of  cement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  ballast 
should  never  be  more  than  four  parts  to  one  part 
of  cement  for  hollow  blocks,  or  than  six  parts 
to  one  part  of  cement  for  solid  blocks.  The  sand 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  stones,  and 
the  correct  proportion  afterwards  added,  so 
that  the  cement  and  sand  may  fill  the  voids 
between  the  stones.  Mixing  should  be  per- 
formed  by  an  approved  machine,  and  moulding 
by  a  machine  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  the  seasoning  of  the  blocks,  for  how¬ 
ever  carefully  a  block  may  be  made  it  will  be 
practically  worthless  if  not  properly  seasoned. 
The  first  requisite  in  this  process  is  plenty  of 
water.  The  interval  that  should  elapse  after 
the  block  has  been  turned  out  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  sprinkling  must  depend  upon 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  may  vary  between 
three  hours  and  eight  hours.  A  good  general 
rule  is  to  apply  water  as  soon  as  the  colour 
of  the  outer  surface  begins  to  assume  a  lighter 
shade,  ar.d  the  blocks  should  be  sprinkled 
afterwards  as  often  as  this  effect  is  observed. 
After  the  blocks  have  been  stacked  in  tiers,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  water  from  a  hose  for 
about  a  week. 

Buildings  of  all  kinds  are  now  being  erected 
of  concrete  blocks  in  almost  every  town  and 
village  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  cases  with  satisfactory  effect  from  the 
resthetic  standpoint.  In  the  case  of  a  church 
recently  built  entirely  of  concrete  blocks,  a 
dark  rock  cement  was  used,  giving  a  rich  bluish- 
grey  surface,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
local  sandstone,  and  from  which  it  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished.  Some  cements  are  certainly 
not  calculated  to  make  blocks  of  particularly 
pleasing  colour,  but  by  using  a  suitable  facing 
material  a  fine  smooth  surface  can  be  given,  and, 
if  all  the  blocks  be  made  with  cement  of  uniform 
shade,  the  general  effect  will  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  any  ordinary  building  stone. 

In  America  a  great  advantage  offered  by 
the  blocks  is  that  they  are  much  cheaper  than 
brick,  stone,  or  timber,  and,  as  they  are  far 
lighter  in  weight  than  cut  stone,  and  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  bricks,  the  cost  of  laying 
is  comparatively  small.  We  do  not  suggest  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  could  be 
reduced  sufficiently  to  offer  any  advantage  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  respect  of  price  over  brick 
masonry,  but  there  might  be  a  saving  in  build¬ 
ings  of  massive  character,  and  the  strength  of 
the  construction  would  be  largely  augmented. 
One  important  point  is  that  most  American 
fire  offices  are  already  quoting  lower  rates  of 


insurance  for  concrete  block  buildings  than  for 
those  of  any  other  type.  In  Great  Britain  we 
are  tolerably  familiar  with  cement  blocks] a- 
applied  to  the  building  of  piers,  breakwater.-., 
and  other  engineering  structures,  and  the  new 
system  is  certainly  worth  the  attention  of 
architects. 


TESTS  OF  STEAM-PIPE  COVERING. 

Since  the  classical  experiments  of  Peclet.. 
recorded  in  his  ,k  Traite  de  la  Chaleur,"  mam- 
tests  have  been  made  upon  coverings  of  various 
kinds  for  steam  pipes,  some  in  this  country, 
but  more  at  various  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  A  recent  test  of  the 
“  Wadnit  ”  asbestos  pipe  covering  is  interesting 
as  exemplifying  the  valuable  facilities  now 
afforded  to  the  public  by  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  and  the  results  may  be  of  service 
to  steam  users,  although,  of  course,  they  do 
not  in  any  way  indicate  the  comparative  value 
of  the  particular  type  of  material  examined. 

The  arrangement  of  the  testing  apparatus 
employed  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram.  The  test  pipe  (P)  was  of  steel,  4  47  in. 
external  diam.  and  14-34  tt.  long,  with  flanges 
at  the  ends,  and  having  a  total  radiation  surface 
of  16'85  sq.  ft.  It  was  supported  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position,  with  a  slope  of  6  in.  in  the 
length,  to  provide  for  the  flow  of  condensed 
steam  to  the  collecting  pipe  (H).  The  covering 
(C)  is  shown  in  section  above  and  below  the 
pipe.  Steam  was  admitted  through  a  separator 
(S)  into  the  upper  end  of  the  test  pipe,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  was  taken  by  means  of 
the  thermometer  (T).  Water  of  condensation 
in  the  collecting  pipe  was  kept  at  a  constant 
level  during  the  experiments  by  observation 
of  the  gauge  (G)  and  adjustment  of  the  drain 
cock  (D),  the  water'  being  blown  out  through 
a  coil  (L)  passing  through  the  cooling  tank  (K) 
to  prevent  re-evaporation  on  reduction  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  The  figure  also  shows  an 
air  cock  (A)  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe.  To 
permit  correction  to  be  made  for  the  loss  of 
heat  from  the  flanges  and  auxiliary  pipes,  two 
flanges  (F)  similar  to  those  on  the  pipe  were 
fitted,  after  completion  of  the  pipe  tests,  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  apparatus  in  place  of  the 
test  pipe.  In  this  way  the  condensation  due 
to  the  flanges  and  ends  of  the  apparatus  was 
determined  separately.  The  observations 
made  related  to  (1)  the  temperature  ot  ic 
steam,  (2)  the  temperature  of  the  outside  ot  the 
covering,  (3)  the  temperature  of  the  air,  ana 
(4)  the  weight  of  the  steam  condensed. 

The  weight  ot  water  collected  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  British  thermal  units  represen  • 
ing  the  latent  heat  at  the  recorded  temperatun 
gave  the  total  loss  ot  heat  from  the  pipe  m 
B.Tli.U.  Deducting  from  this  quantity  t 
total  heat  lost  through  the  flanges  ’ 

the  net  loss  from  the  pipe  itself  was  > 
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Apparatus  for  Testing  Steam-Pipe  Coverings. 


P— Test  pipe. 

C — Covering. 

G— Water  gauge. 
T — Thermometer. 


Length  of  pipe,  14’34  ft. 


REFERENCES 

S — Separator. 

A — Air  cock. 

F— Flanges  to  replace  pipe  when  measuring 
condensation  in  ends. 

DIMENSIONS : — 

Diameter  of  pipe,  4'47  in. 


H-Collecting  pipe- 
D— Drain. 

X,— Cooling  coil. 
E-Cooling  tank. 


Surface  of  pipe,  16-85 sq.ft* 


Old  Board  of  Trade  Buildings,  Whitehall  ( removed  to  male  way  for  Soane’s  BmMrn g). 


This  net  loss  divided  by  the  latent  heat  gives  the 
condensation  in  pounds  in  the  test  pipe  alone. 

The  covering  was  in  flat  sections,  about  3  ft. 
by  2  ft.,  which  were  wrapped  round  the  pipe 
and  laced  with  copper  wire.  The  mean  thick¬ 
ness  of  cover  was  1.53  in.,  its  weight  being 
'20 lb. per  ft.  run,  or  T7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  external 
pipe  surface.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
a  test  was  also  made  with  the  bare  pipe. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  as 
certified  by  Dr.  Glazebrook,  Director  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  : — 

Record  op  Observations. 


- 

Covered  Pipe. 

Bare  Pipe. 

1  temperature  of  Steam 

393-4  deg.  F. 

392-7  deg.  F. 

2  Temperature  of  Cover 

103-6  deg.  F. 

— 

3  Temperature  of  Air . . 
i  |3team  condensed  per 

64-0  deg.  F. 

67-7  deg.  F. 

hour  . 

6-245  lb. 

30-52  lb. 

place  in  an  unprotected  pipe.  While  the  results 
are  clear  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  particular 
material,  we  should  now  like  to  hear  of  tests 
under  the  same  conditions  upon  the  numerous 
other  types  of  pipe  covering  in  daily  use. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  notice  that 
some  very  similar  trials  were  made  a  short 
time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  a  thesis  by  two 
students  at  the  Iowa  State  College,*  U.S.A., 
and  the  data  then  obtained  are  more  useful 
because  the  investigation  was  made  with  steam 
at  pressures  ranging  from  20  lb.  to  100  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  upon  nine  different  makes  of  non¬ 
conducting  material,  including  asbestos  air 
cell,  asbestos  sponge,  and  85  per  cent,  magnesia 
coverings.  The  condensation  for  various 
pressures  in  the  unprotected  pipe  was  :  20  lb., 
398  B.Th.U.  ;  40  lb.,  480  B.Th.U.  ;  60  lb., 
565  B.Th.U.  ;  80  lb.,  624  B.Th.U. ;  and  100  lb., 
678  B.Th.U.  We  have  calculated  these  figures 
for  ready  comparison  with  those  given  by  Dr. 
Glazebrook.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 


Calculated  Results. 


Steam  Pressure  (gauge) . 

latent  Heat . 

Difference  of  Temperature  (Steam  and  Air)  , 

Total  Loss  of  Heat . . . . 

joss  Due  to  Flanges  and  Ends . . 

Set  Loss  Due  to  Pipe  . 

Condensation  from  Pipe . 

Condensation  from  Pipe  per  sq.  ft . 

loss  per  sq.  ft.  per  deg.,  Difference  of  Temperature 


215  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

837  B.Th.U.  per  lb. 
329-4  deg.  F. 

5,225  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 
2,245  „  „ 

2,980 

3-66  lb.  per  hour. 
0-212,, 

0-54  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 


213  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

837  B.Th.U.  per  lb. 

325  deg.  F. 

25  550  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 
2,170  „ 

23.380  „  „ 

27-9  lb.  per  hour. 

1-66  „ 

4-27  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 


From  the  foregoing  results  the  following 
Pie  lias  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Glazebrook, 
tne  air  temperature  of  70  deg.  Fahr.  being 
assumed-.— 

Heat  Loss  and  Condensation  in  Bare  and 
Covered  Pipe  op  4-in.  internal  dia¬ 
meter.  Air  Temperature =70  dsg.  Fahr. 


Steam 

Treasure 

Loss  in  B.Th.U. 
per  sq.  ft.  per  hour. 

Steam  Condensed 
oer  sq,  ft.  per  hour. 

(gauge). 

Covered 

Bare. 

Covered. 

Bare. 

lb-  per  sq.  in. 

B.Th.U. 

lb. 

lb. 

168-4 

1,339 

0-200 

1-59 

170-6 

1,357 

0-203 

1-61 

-1U  ■' 

172-7 

1,373 

0  206 

1-64 

174-6 

1,389 

0-209 

1-66 

OLD 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDINGS, 
WHITEHALL. 

These  are  the  buildings  which  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Treasury  Buildings, 
on  the  west  side  of  Whitehall.  They  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  block  of  building 
designed  by  Sir  John  Soane,  and  subsequently 
altered  to  its  present  design  by  Barry. 


Tliis  table  shows  that  the  saving  due  to  the 
Pjpe  covering  in  question  should  be  equal  to 
'  1  Per  cent,  of  the  total  condensation  taking 


saving  of  steam  in  the  protected  pipe  ranged 
from  76  per  cent,  to  89'5  per  cent,  for  the  nine 
coverings  tested,  the  average  saving  being 
nearly  82  per  cent. 


Cox  &  Co.’s  Bank,  Chabihg  Ceoss.— Mr..  H. 
Line  is  appointed  architect  for  the  additions 
about  to  be  made  to  the  banking-house  ^t 
Charing  Cross,  at  an  estimated  cost  « 

2  000Z  The  premises,  No.  16,  Charing  Cross, 
were  designed  by  Ewan  Christian  for  Messrs. 
Cox  &  Co.,  who  removed  thither  from  Craig  s 
court  seventeen  years  ago. 

Proposed  Zoological  Garden  for  Aber 
DEES.— A  scheme  for  a  small  zoological  garden 
and  aquarium  for  the  suitable  accomrn odat  on 
of  the  animals  and  birds  at 
in  Duthie  Park  is  under  consideration 
of  the  Links  and  Parks  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen.  TJo  City  Arohi 
tect  Mr.  Rust,  has  been  instructed  to  bring  up 
a  report  and  plan  embodying  the  suggestions 
made  by  Professor  Thomson. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Institute 
of  Architects  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  at  187,  Pitt-strcet, 
Mr.  John  Keppie,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  report  stated  that  the  number  ou  tlie 
honorary  roll  was  eight,  and  the  number  on  the 
ordinary  roll  seventy-one.  It  was  resolved  to 
five  the  Institute  prizes  in  future  as  follows:— 

3 1  3s.  for  the  best  general  work  and  attend¬ 
ance  •  T  2s.  for  the  best  work  in  measuring 
class,’  Technical  College;  21.  2s.  for  the  best 
work  in  drawing  class  of  School  of  Ark  I  he 
tenth  triennial  competition  for  the  Alexander 
Thomson  travelling  studentship  will  be  held 
this  year,  and  the  drawings  are  to  be  lodged 
with  the  Secretary  by  December  28,  lJOo. 
The  report  was  adopted.,  and  the  Council  lor 
the  ensuing  year  was  elected  as  follows  :— 
Messrs.  A.  N.  Paterson,  John  Keppie,  Horatio  JA. 
Bromhead,  James  Lindsay,  T.  L.  Watson, 
James  M.  Monro,  Alexander  M  Gibbon,  A. 
Balfour,  Charles  Gourlay,  Thomas  Baird,  jun , 
R  I>.  Sandilands,  James  K.  Hunter,  J.  -VI. 
Crawford,  George  Bell,  Alexander  Skirving, 
and  David  Barclay.  The  Treasurer’s  accounts, 
which  were  submitted  and  approved  of,  showed 
that  the  funds  were  in  a  satisfactory  position 
A  meeting  of  the  newly -elected  Council  followed, 
at  which  office-bearers  for  the  year  were 
appointed,  viz.  :-President,  Mr  John  Keppie, 

F  R  I  B  A.  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  James  .M. 
Monro  j  Auditor,  Mr.  David  Barclay,  F.R.I.B.  A.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  J.  MaoLean. 
The  various  committees  for  the  year  were  a.so 

aPEDiNBmsGH  Aechitectdeal  Assoceatioji.— 
This  Association  paid  a  visit  on  the  22nd  mat. 
to  Drum  House,  Gilmerton,  permissions  for 
which  had  been  granted  by  Col™®1 
Nisbett.  Mr.  Hamilton  More  Nisbett,  archi¬ 
tect,  acted  as  leader  of  the  party  and  explained 
that  the  house  is  supposed  to  have  beep  ™<5 
work  of  the  elder  Adam.  It  was  built  about 
1724.  and  was  an  early  example  of  hilly  deve¬ 
loped  Palladian  style  in  Scotland .  lhe 

grandeur  of  the  front,  compared  with  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  other  elevations,  was  characteristic 
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of  the  time.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
stone  detail  of  the  front  elevation,  the  lead  work, 
which  was  rare  in  Scotland,  and  the  interior 
plaster  work  executed  by  Italians.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  Air.  H.  0.  Tarbolton, 
President  of  the  Association,  proposed  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  More  Nisbett  and  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  More  Nisbett. 

- - 

OLD  “  QUEEN’S  TREASURY,” 
WHITEHALL. 

This  is  a  curious  bit  of  old  Whitehall,  drawn 
from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Drummond- 
Milliken.  It  is  rather  strange  to  think  that 


such  a  building  was  standing  within  the  pre- 
cints  of  AVhitehall  only  twenty  years  ago. 

- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
iost.,  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  result  of  the  ballot  tor  the  election  of 
officers  was  declared  as  follows  : — President,  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  B.  Kennedy,  Mr.  W.  R.  Galbraith,  Mr. 
William  Matthews,  C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Leader 
Williams ;  other  members  of  council.  Colonel 
W.  P.  Anderson  (Ottawa,  Canada),  Mr.  C.  Napier 
Bell  (Wellington,  New  Zealand),  Mr.  B.  Hall 
Blyth  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  C.  A.  Brereton,  Mr.  R. 
Eliiott-Cooper,  Colonel  R.  E.  B.  Crompton, 
C.B.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cudworth  (York).  Dr.  G.  F. 
Deacon,  Dr.  F.  Elgar,  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,, 
C.M.G.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield  (Sheffield).  Mi-.  G.  H. 
Hill,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hodson,  C.S.I.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Jebb,  Sir  William  Thomas  Lewis, 
Bart.  (Aberdare),  Mr.  A.  G.  Lyster  (Liverpool), 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Bart.  (Cape  Town),  Sir 
Andrew  Noble,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  (Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne),  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Parsons,  C.B. 
(Wylam-on-Tyne),  Dir.  A.  Ross.  Mr.  A.  Siemens, 
Mr.  J.  Strain  (Glasgow),  Sir  John  I.  Thorny- 
croft,  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Yarrow.  The  Council  have  made  the  following 
awards  for  papers  read  and  discussed  before  the 
Institution  during  the  past  session  : — Telford 
gold  medals  to  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr. 
C.  S.  R-  Palmer;  a  George  Stephenson  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  Lyonel  E.  Clark;  a  Watt  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Snell ;  Telford  premiums 
to  Messrs.  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A..  R.  W. 
Allen,  and  William  Marriott ;  a  C'rampton  prize 
to  Mr.  A.  Wood -Hill ;  and  the  Man  by  premium 
to  Mr.  E.  D.  Pain.  The  presentation  of  these 
awards,  together  with  those  for  papers  which 
have  not  been  subject  to  discussion  and  will  be 
announced  later,  will  take  place  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  next  session. 

- -4- - 

The  Carnegie  Trust,  Dunfermline. — In 
their  first  annual  report  the  trustees  state  that 
the  bonds  transferred  to  the  Trust  bv  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  November,  1903,  have  yielded  a 
first  twelve  months’  income  of  21,812f.  The 
trustees  intend  to  erect  an  art  gallery  and 
museum,  and  to  provide  a  central  and  branch 
libraries.  The  baths  and  gymnasium  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  use,  and  a  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  house  at  Pittencrieff  is  now 
adapted  as  a  “shelter  ”  from  cold  or  inclement 
weather. 


SSooks. 

Specifications  in  Detail.  By  Frank  W.  Macey. 

London :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1904. 
The  hope  expressed  in  our  review  of  the  first 
appearance  of  this  book  has  not  been  realised 
in  the  new  edition,  which  now  lies  before  us, 
in  spite  of  the  revision  and  enlargement  claimed 
for  it  in  the  terse  preface.  Like  other  spheres 
of  human  activity,  building  methods  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  change,  and  during  the  six 
years’  interval  in  the  two  issues  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  much  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
matters  concerning  builders’  operations.  But 
“  Specifications  in  Detail  ”  remains 
very  much  where  it  was — that  is  to 
say,  is  now  in  fundamental  respects 
“out  of  date.”  Nor  are  the  “Con¬ 
structional  and  Practical  ”  sides  of 
the  subject  kept  in  view  in  the  dia¬ 
grams  and  descriptions  which  go  to 
make  up  this  large  and  important 
work. 

Like  some  other  kindred  text 
books,  this  volume  appears  to  be 
largely  based  upon  previous  litera¬ 
ture.  A  work  of  this  importance, 
dealing  with  the  specifying  of  cur¬ 
rent  materials  and  methods,  should 
teem  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
written  directly  from  actual  build¬ 
ings  and  processes.  The  character 
of  the  illustrations  does  more  per¬ 
haps  than  the  descriptive  text  to 
convey  this  idea  of  backwardness. 
It  is  only  possible  now  to  give  a 
few  references  to  the  many  instances 
where  we  consider  revision  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  drainage  of  a  stable 
horse  pots  are  shown  and  specified, 
and  iron  surface  channels  have 
brief  reference,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
channels  in  the  actual  flooring,  and  the  word 
granolithic  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
620  pages. 

Hollow  walls  are  indicated  in  a  manner 
which  would  render  such  precautions  against 
dampness  futile  in  every  way,  and  the  whole 
reference  is  too  brief.  The  illustrations  are 
copious,  and,  as  such,  should  be  complete, 
but  in  many  cases  damp  courses  are  not  shown 
in  walls,  bonding  stones  omitted  from  new 
ashlaring  facing  to  old  walls,  the  rolls  of  lead 
flats  shewn  parallel  with  joists  instead  of  with 
boarding,  and  wasteful  substance  in  the  panels 
of  internal  panelling  is  indicated.  The  dia¬ 
grams  of  heating  systems  are  antiquated, 
coils  being  everywhere  described,  and  fittings 
such  as  radiators  and  sectional  boilers  are 
almost  entirely  absent.  Metal  lathing,  amongst 
other  current  systems,  finds  no  place  in  the 
work,  rough  cast  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words, 
and,  what  is  of  great  importance  to  present- 
day  constructors,  ferro-concrete  and  its  use  has 
no  reference  whatever. 

A  great  deal  is  expected  of  the  architect, 
who  is  to  inspect  all  framing  of  timber,  and  direct 
where  and  when  all  plant  and  materials  are 
to  be  deposited  or  removed.  The  contractor, 
again,  is  required  to  do  impossible  things  in 
estimating  for  items  “  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  detail.”  There  is  much  that  is 
unnecessary  and  much  that  deserves  greater 
detail,  though  we  may  be  grateful  for  special 
reminders  in  regard  to  matters  sometimes 
overlooked.  Many  clauses  appear  to  belong 
to  the  conditions  of  contract,  whilst  others 
would  be  better  if  left  to  the  bill  of 
quantities,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is,  as 
we  remarked  in  our  notice  of  the  first  edition, 
much  that  is  excellent  and  useful  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  but  of  this  second  edition  we  regret  that 
no  material  advance  is  made  in  a  work  for 
which  there  is  a  demand. 


Le  Abitazioni  Popolari.  ( Case  Operaie.) 

Effren  Magrini.  Milano:  Ulrico  Hoepli. 

1905. 

This  small  volume  treats  of  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  theoretical  and  practical.  The  first 
part  discusses  the  requirements  of  artizan’s 
dwellings,  and  the  second  part  shows  what  has 
been  done  to  meet  these  requirements.  To  an 
English  reader  the  interest  centres  in  the  first 
part  rather  than  in  the  second  ;  for  the  plans 
are  defective  and  the  elevations  uninspired. 
The  book  opens  with  an  historical  account 
which  points  out  that  the  movement  began  in 


France,  though  England  was  the  first  country 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  As  early  as  1764 
a  private  enterprise,  viz.,  the  Comjiagnie  de 
ot.  Go  bam  (which  now  owns  1,500  dwelling 
started  building  cottages  for  its  workpeople,  but 
it  was  not  till  1894,  130  years  later,  that  the 
State  gave  its  attention  to  this  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Parliament  took  up 
the  subject  in  1851,  and  we  had  ten  years'  start 
over  the  Belgians.  Denmark  and  Brazil  were 
the  next  to  follow  suit,  while  Austria,  France, 
and  Germany  delayed  their  legislation  till  the 
nineties.  The  recently  constituted  Italian 
State  has  had  so  much  to  occupy  it  that  it 
waited  till  May  31,  1903,  to  pass ‘its  first  law 
relating  to  workmen’s  dwellings,  building 
societies,  etc.,  though  such  societies  had 
previously  existed. 

The  Societa  di  Assicurazione  Popolare- 
Vita  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the  desirability  of 
erecting  artizans’  dwellings  in  tonus ;  and  the 
tabulated  results  form  interesting  reading. 
Out  of  105  reports,  nearly  one-half  declare  that 
workmen’s  houses  are  urgently  needed.  Of 
ten  answers  in  the  negative  three  come  from 
towns  where  co-operative  building  societies 
already  exist ;  three  from  small  towns  where 
many  dwellings  can  be  had  at  low  rents ;  two 
from  mediaeval  cities  whose  population  has 
greatly  diminished,  viz.,  Mantua  and  Pistoia : 
while  two  lucky  little  towns  of  5,000 inhabitants 
have  had  dwellings  built  for  them  by  the 
employers  of  labour,  i.e.,  the  contractors 
for  the  Simplon  tunnel  at  Domodossola,  and  the 
local  wool  manufacturer  at  Borgosesia.  This 
table  gives  also  the  yearly  rent  ]>er  room, 
the  cost  of  building  per  room,  and  the  price  of 
ground  per  square  metre.  Rent  varies  from  1/. 
in  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  to  5 1.  in  Naples 
with  its  500,000  inhabitants.  Building  ranges 
from  201.  to  40 1.  per  room  in  small  towns :  and 
land  costs  from  6d.  to  8s.  per  square  metre, 
except  in  the  old  capital  cities.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  considered  that  building  societies 


re  certain  to  pay. 

The  second  or  practical  part  is  less  interesting, 
ecause  to  us,  less  instructive ;  though  two 
oints  call  for  our  most  careful  attention, 
he  first  is  the  categorical  advice  that  0  to  lit¬ 
er  cent,  of  dwellings  should  have  at  leas 
mr  bedrooms,  to  provide  for  families  with 
Lore  than  six  or  eight  children.  No  stress  as 
sen  laid  on  the  second  point,  and  this  is  one 
lat  English  architects  should  take  esoecmll.' 

>  heart,  i.e.,  the  provision  of  cellars  and  store- 

10ms.  We  quite  realise  the  fact  that  a 
bourer  with  a  family  should  have  not  le' 
iree  bedrooms;  but  which  of  os  m 
■ranging  for  an  apple-store  in  the  root-ana 
ho  would  have  the  courage  to  give  a  ceUa to  a 
ny  cottage  ?  We  may  smile  at  the  1™»  ” ' 
ass  of  the  plans  (collected  from  all  c0"l,'7j; 
■here  generally  only  two  bedrooms  are  pm 
ided-as  likely  as  not  one  gmtg  ««*  i 
le  other;  but  the  mr-preMt 
r  “store,”  remind  us  that  o»r  sand 'd  »t 
jmfort  is  not  the  only  one.  It  is  in  JJ£je 
;e  how  many  foreign  manufacturer  P 
wellings  for  their  workmen,  notary  «  g  » 
ictories  of  Krupp  and  Creusot ,  . 

>rry  that  not  one  of  our  industrial  * 

) presented.  This  is  the  more  to  h  "gJJJ 
3,  out  of  150  illustrations  drawn  from  n 


i sistenza  de.i  Materidi  e 
truzioni.  Ing. 

Milano;  Ulrico  Hoepli.  1W*  - 1  e. 

ns  little  handbook,  dealing  jS  an 

materials  and  stability  of  *  { 

larged  and  carefully  revised  ^ 

anual  of  the  same  title  compiled  by  tn 

jtro  Gallizia.  (0  eliminate 

Dr.  Sandrinelh  has  ^ extraneous 


the  older  pMc&tion  * 

-,  and  to  present  origin* 1"^  ^ 
learer  and  more  prae  1  ,  L  nunier- 

ler  condensed  material  pr  ^  ‘judicious 
other  authors,  and  added  J  [hp 

of  fresh  matter 


a  clearer - 

tiler  condensed 
5  oth< 

action  of  fresti  *cogn> 

blioation  up  to  date.  The  Mienee 

it  the  principal  c^ra[ffrnew  elements- 
1  in  its  ever  enriching  .t* M  «  b 
ich  result  from  a  more  exact  1 

fundamental  principles.  ^jth  much 

Consequently  this  manual  ^  t0 

tter  that  scientists  have  "c~Jjjjic*tion  «*> 

:  theory  of  elasticity,  J t"VPbook  •!*> 
1  resistance  of  inater.a useful  i» 
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w.rithms,  natural  sines,  square  and  cube 
K  comparative  weight  and  strength  of 
"T kls  etc.  These  are  easily  referred  to, 

]  e-lilT  furnish  data  for  the  various  and 
lit  calculations  needful  in  practice. 

1  Aether,  the  book,  though  not  so  complete 
,,«ie  of  our  pocket  manuals,  should  answer 
loose,  and  provide  a  concise  and  practical 
for  those  engineers  and  architects  who 
f  fortunate  enough  to  work  on  the  decimal 

system.  _ _ — 

I'ml  Matters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture: 
totomo  Ferrari  By  Ethul  Halsey. 
lomlon:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 

1,  this  volume  of  the  “  Great  Masters  ”  series 
tfo  Halsey  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
fife  and  work  of  Ferrari,  the  “  acknowledged 
ud  of  the  Lombard  school  ”  in  the  early  part 
I  ,|„  XVIth  century.  Ferran's  fame  has 
...gored  on  account  of  an  appreciable  detenora- 
.  ,  fa  the  work  of  his  later  years,  most  of  which 
1  be  found  in  Milan,  where  the  masterpieces 
of  other  painters,  more  especially  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  completely  eclipse  any  product  of  his 
finish  But  in  the  quaint  old-world  towns  of 
Lombardy — Vercelli,  Varallo,  or  Novara— his 
art  reio-ns.  Here,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  his 
finest  pictures,  all  at  once  deeply  religious  and 
intensely  dramatic.  Miss  Halsey  rightly  insists 
on  Ferrari’s  dramatic  sense  and  “  feeling  for 
vitality,”  for  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  these 
qualities  that  his  work  contains  so  much  that  is 
delicately  beautiful,  so  much  that  is  supremely 

la  her  preface  the  author  makes  mention  of  a 
German  element  to  be  found1  in  Lombardy,  and 
to  in  Ferrari’s  art,  and  in  the  second  chapter  of 
tlie  book  she  draws  attention  to  the  various 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
These  are  important,  for  although  Ferrari 
nowhere  fails  to  stamp  his  individuality  upon 
his  work,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
various  phases  through  which  he  passed,  to- 
cether  with  their  precise  significance.  Primarily 
an  outcome  of  the  old  Milanese  school,  he  after¬ 
rads  threw  off  its  yoke,  only,  however,  to 
Succumb  later  to  the  not  wholly  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Renaissance.  His  first  master 
and  friend,  Luini,  whilst  undoubtedly  Italian  in 
characteristics,  “  seems  to  have  used  his  influence 
in  directing  his  young  pupil’s  attention  chiefly 
to  the  works  of  Borgognone  and  Bramantino,” 
masters  of  whom  the  former  most  probably 
introduced  into  Italy  Flemish  or  German 
ideas— ‘‘a  certain  northern  temperature,”  as 
Pater  suggests— and  Ferrari  even  in  his  later 
work  shows  that  he  has  not  forgotten  early 
lessons.  So  in  his  great  fresco  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Varallo  there  are 
traces  of  a  desire  for  a  solidity  almost  barbaric, 
certainly  not  Italian.  As  Miss  Halsey  says  in 
a  detailed  account  of  this  work,  “  He  employs 
gesso  for  the  armour  and  trappings,  but  his  love 
of  modelling  makes  him  occasionally  exaggerate 
its  use,  as  in  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
his  happiest  results  are  in  the  scenes  where  paint 
is  the  only  medium  used.”  This  use  of  gesso  to 
raise  part  of  the  picture  is  essentially  northern 
ia  its  origin.  Yet  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  such 
a  picture  as  the  “  Madonna  and  Child  ”  in  the 
church  of  San  Cristoforo  at  Vercelli,  one  of 
Ferrari’s  most  beautiful  works,  where  the 
‘’scheme  of  light  and  shade  is  distinctly 
Correggio’s.”  If  Luini’ s  influence  on  the  whole 
was  one  of  restraint,  Correggio’s  served  to  give 
an  effect  of  confusion,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
largely  brought  about  the  decadence  of  Ferrari’s 
last  years,  when  “  his  touch  coarsens,  his  colour 
scheme  becomes  crude  and  fiery,  and  the 
movement  of  his  figures  violent  and  exag¬ 
gerated.”  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  influence  is 
slight  except  in  isolated  instances,  such  as  the 
‘  Last  Supper  ”  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral 
at  Novara. 

Such  works  as  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
San  Gaudenzio,  a  Pieta  now  in  a  private  gallery 
in  Milan,  and  the  “  Journey  to  Calvary  ”  at 
Canobbio  show  Ferrari  in  the  height  of  his 
career,  while  in  his  last  great  masterpiece,  the 
“  Choir  of  Angels  ”  in  the  dome  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli  at  Saronno,  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  expressing  activity  has 
succeeded  in  producing  “  a  busy  throng 
animated  with  a  holy  joy.”  As  the  author 
justly  remarks,  “  we  marvel  at  the  astonishing 
vitality  of  movement,  and  it  almost  seems  that 
we  hear  the  bustle  of  this  swarm  of  angels.” 
Soiue  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
Ferrari' s  pupils,  though  this  cannot  altogether 
spoil  the  grand  beauty  of  the  whole.  Miss 
Halsey  is  happy  in  her  description  of  this,  as  in 


those  of  the  painter’s  other  most  important 
works.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  her 
consistent  use  of  Ferrari’s  Christian  name  is 
uncalled  for ;  the  master  was  and  is  known  to 
the  majority  as  Ferrari,  not  as  Gaudenzio. 

The  book  before  us  is  illustrated  with  some 
forty  reproductions,  including  a  fine  one  of  the 
“  Holy  Family,”  now  at  Dorchester  House,  and, 
indeed,  practically  the  only  important  example 
of  Ferrari’s  work  in  Great  Britain,  the  “  Christ 
Rising  from  the  Tomb  ”  in  the  National  Gallery 
probably  being  largely  the  work  of  Della  Cerva, 
one  of  Ferrari’s  pupils.  A  copious  bibliography,  a 
chronology,  and  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the 
master’s  works  add  value  to  a  book  which  shows 
every  sign  of  careful  and  earnest  work. 


Old  Cottages,  Farmhouses,  and  other  Stone 
Buildings  in  the  Cotswold  District.  By  W. 
Galsworthy  Davie  and  E.  Guy  Dawber. 
London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1905. 

This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  publication  of  its  forerunner 
and  companion  volume,  entitled  “Old  Cottages 
and  Farmhouses  in  Kent  and  Sussex.”  Mr. 
Dawber’s  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Cotswold  district,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
has  done  much  delightful  domestic  building, 
specially  fits  him  for  writing  the  introduction 
and  explanatory  notes  to  Mr.  Galsworthy 
Davie’s  excellent  photographs.  Such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  published  in  this  form 
are  invaluable  records.  They  show  buildings, 
unique  of  their  kind,  which  are  not  valued  just 
now  at  their  worth.  The  unfortunate  result  is 
that  they  year  by  year  decrease  in  number,  too 
often  to*  be  replaced  by  inferior  building  both 
in  design  and  of  materials  unsuitable  to  the 
district.  Such  a  book  draws  attention  to  these 
changes  and  is  helpful  in  forming  a  healthy 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  old  houses, 
their  appearance  and  manner  of  building. 
The  photographs,  eighty-six  in  number,  are 
enhanced  by  the  eighty-six  plans,  diagrams, 
and  sketches  by  Mr.  Dawber.  The  buddings 
are  all  of  the  native  stone,  gabled,  roofed  with 
stone  or  with  thatch,  and  with  chimneys  which 
are  always  made  a  charming  feature  of  the 
house  the  date  of  the  work  shown  varies 
from  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century  to  about 
1700 — broadly  speaking,  1580  to  1690.  The 
plans  invariably  show  a  house  one  room  m 
thickness,  which  of  course  entails  passage- 
rooms  which  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the 
present  day.  The  modern  architect  has  more 
complicated  conditions  to  face  than  those  of 
the  XVIth  century,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
difficult  for  him  truthfully  to  attain  the  quiet 
and  simple  lines  of  the  old  houses  which  we  so 
much  admire.  An  analysis  of  the  eighty-six 
illustrations  shows  a  surprising  similarity  of 
features.  The  methods  of  expression  are  few; 
repetition  is  continually  relied  upon,  with  results 
neither  tedious  nor  dull ;  the  illustrations 
show  a  period  of  building  in  one  district 
characterised  throughout  by  breadth  and 
simple  dignity.  The  work  both  for  its  illustra¬ 
tions  and  its  analysis  is  a  valuable  volume  to  all 
interested  in  domestic  architecture  and  is  very 
tastefully  got  up  by  the  publisher. 

The  Artistic  Crafts  Series :  School  Copies  and 
Examples.  Selected  by  W.  R.  Lethaby 
and  A.  H.  Christie. 

1904. 

At  first  sight  the  collection  of  drawings  opening 
this  series  of  School  Copies  and  Examples  is 
somewhat  startling.  The  explanatory  note 
to  the  series,  however,  shows  the  purpose 
that  the  reproductions  are  intended  to  serve. 
They  are  in  the  nature  of  a  counterpoise  to  the 
usual  school  copies.  The  authors  consider 
“it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  .in  drawing 
copies  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  the  example 
to  some  theory  of  method  in  instruction,  as 
balance,  clearness  of  outline,  and  so  on  it 
is  their  purpose  “on  the  other  hand,  to  put 
fine  suggestive  and  useful  material  before  the 
student,  so  that  he  may  at  once  have  dignflg, 
copies  of  a  real  kind,  standards  of  excel  ence 
and  examples  of  historical  art,  which  should 
stir  his  imagination  and  suggest  the  very 
purpose  of  art.”  The  present  portfolio  contains 
facsimile  enlargements  of  woodcuts  and  Plin  ®  ’ 
two  from  woodcuts  from  Bewick,  a  leopard  and 
a  tiger  ;  an  engraving  of  about  1540  of  Raphael 
Apollo,  and  two  woodcuts  from  early  Italian 
books;  a  useful  alphabet  of  Roman  capital 
letters  of  the  XVIth  century  ;  two  examples 
of  flower  drawing  from  “  Flora  Londmensis 
two  copies  of  ornamental  capital 


the  earliest  form  of  the  English  Coat  of  Arms ; 
and  an  old  English  ship  of  war  of  Armada 
times  from  a  tapestry.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  copies  should  necessarily  be  literal, 
but  in  various  methods  ;  they  are,  in  short,  not 
to  supplant  the  study  of  nature,  but  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  in  its  representation.  The 
illustrations  of  William  Curtis’s  “  Flora 
Londinensis  ”  have  probably  never  been 
excelled,  nor  Bewick’s  woodcuts  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  but  it  is  only  after  a  careful  study 
of  nature  and  the  difficulties  of  representing 
her  by  draughtsmanship  that  their  excellencies 
become  apparent  to  the  student.  Were  a 
student  to  base  his  work  only  on  that  of  other 
men,  their  faults  would  be  liable  to  be  magnified, 
and  their  good  points  lost  sight  of,  but  in  the 
case  of  craftsmen,  for  whom  these  drawing 
copies  are  primarily  intended,  the  old  methods 
have  a  special-significance  and  value. 


London  :  John  Hogg. 


Ham  House  :  its  History  and  its  Art  Treasures. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Round  ell.  London  : 

Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 

This  is  a  splendid  publication  in  its  way.  but 
it  is  wrongly  entitled,  since  it  is  not  a  history 
of  Ham  House  but  of  the  people  who  owned  it 
and  who  lived  there  in  successive  generations. 
There  is  no  index  to  the  book  ;  and  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  not  even  any 
mention  as  to  who  actually  built  Ham  House,  or 
the  date  of  its  erection  ;  nor  is  there  any  plan  of 
the  house.  The  book  is  really  a  sumptuously 
bound  and  illustrated  family  history. 

The  numerous  and  very,  fine  plates,  however, 
furnish,  along  with  the  text,  a  valuable  record 
of  the  interiors  and  of  much  of  the  pictures, 
furniture,  and  other  works  of  art  in  this  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  mansion  “  of  more  than 
Italian  luxury,”  where  after  an  interval  of  two 
hundred  vears  every  article  of  furniture  in  the 
State  Apartments  occupies  its  original  position, 
and  every  picture  hangs  in  its  old  place. 

Illustrations  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  nail 
and  the  principal  rooms  are  given  as  separate 
plates,  and  all  or  many  of  the  family  portraits 
by  Vandyck,  Lely,  Kneller,  Jansens,  Hoppnei, 
and  others.  The  most  interesting  architectural 
point  in  the  interior  is  the  treatment  of  the 
gallery  round  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  which, 
instead  of  following  in  parallel  lines  the  shape 
of  the  hall,  has  an  oblique  bend  towards  each 
end,  making  the  gallery  a  kind  of  long-shaped 
octagon  ;  the  effect  is  very  good,  as  those  who 
have  been  over  the  house  will  remember. 

Among  the  pictures  illustrated  is  the  fine  bust 
portrait  of  Vandyck  by  himself— as  magnificent 
a  aentleman  in  his  style  and  tournure  as  any  ot 
the  society  celebrities  of  the  day  whose  portraits 
he  painted.  Among  the  furniture  illustrated 
in  the  plates  is  the  splendid  “  Italian- Chinese 
cabinet  in  carved  ivory,  a  sumptuous  piece  ot 
work  on  a  rather  unusual  style.  There  are 
reproductions  also  of  some  of  the  fine  bindings 
in  the  library,  and  of  pages  of  two  books  printed 
respectively  by  Caxton  and  de  Worde. 

The  authoress  has  procured  the  assistance  or 
two  experts,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Fletcher  and  Dr.  G.  C. 
Williamson,  to  describe  and  comment  on  the 
contents  of  the  Library  and  the  Miniature  Room. 
She  would  have  done  well  if  she  had  also  secured 
the  assistance  of  an  architect  to  describe  the 
house  and  to  furnish  a  plan  of  it.  To  give  a 
so-called  history  of  a  great  house  without  any 
statement  of  its  architectural  origin  and  without 
any  plan  of  it  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  an 
absurd  omission  ;  but  probably  the  majority  of 
those  who  would  purchase  such  a  book  care  very 
little  about  this. 


Hervor- 


Augsburg:  Eine  Samrrdung  seiner 

■agendsten  Baudenkmaler.  Augsburg :  Kutscher 


Bauten.  Diisseldorf : 

archi- 


letters  ; 


&  Gehr. 

Diisseldorf  und  Seine 
L.  Schwann.  1904. 

These  two  books  in  illustration  of  the  j 
tecture  of  Augsburg  and  of  Dusseldirf  a  e 
produced  under  the  joint  supervision  cf  the 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Societies  of  the 
respective  cities  ;  but  they  are  very  different 
in  scope  and  in  the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
over  their  production.  The  Augsburg  book  is 
simply  a  collection  of  illustrations  reproduced 
from  photographs,  without  either  text  ot  plan..- 
It  gives  a  kind  of  collective  illustration  of  the 

citv  architecture,  commencing  with  a  view  of  the 

town  hall,  a  square  and  bald  piece  of  architecture, 
effective  only  from  its  great  height  and  size. 
The  view  of  the  Jakoberstrasse  seen  through  an 
„chway  is  effective,  and  the  collection  of 
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photographs  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  ot  the  city.  The  Diisseldorf  volume  is  a  very 
different  affair.  It  is  a  fully-written  history  of 
the  city,  every  illustration  of  a  building  is 
accompanied  by  its  plan,  and  sections  of  the 
principal  churches  and  other  buildings  are  given  ; 
there  are  also  plans  of  the  whole  city  at  different 
periods  of  its  history.  It  is  an  admirable 
descriptive  and  illustrative  record,  which  does 
the  greatest  credit  to  the  two  local  Societies 
concerned  in  its  publication.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  is  that  it  is  printed  on  that  heavy 
leaded  paper  against  the  use  of  which  we  have 
several  times  protested.  Not  only  is  the  shiny 
surface  of  this  paper  disagreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  the  result  is  that  this  is  the  heaviest  volume 
for  its  size  that  we  have  ever  handled  ;  though 
only  octavo  size,  it  can  hardly  be  read  without 
a  desk  or  a  rest  to  hold  it. 


English  Metal-Work.  Ninety -three  drawings  by 
W.  Twopenny  (1797-1893).  London  :  Archi¬ 
bald  Constable  &  Co.  1904. 

These  are  reproductions  from  a  portfolio  of 
pencil  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  one  of 
a  set  by  W.  Twopenny,  an  antiquary  who  added 
to  the  love  of  old  work  the  power  of  drawing  it. 
The  illustrations  are  beautifully  drawn  and  show 
an  excellent  discrimination  in  choice  of  subject ; 
their  author  had  an  eye  for  what  was  best  in 
mediaeval  work  which  was  most  unusual  at  the 
date  at  which  he  worked.  It  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  repertory  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  mediaeval  metal-work,  including  a 
good  many  things  which  are  still  not  familiar 
in  published  illustrations.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  valuab  e  without  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon’s 
preface  of  exaggerated  and  sentimental  lauda¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  the  sneer  at  mere  archi¬ 
tects’  drawings  which  is  a  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  contemporary  art-critic.  When 
made  by  architects,  he  tells  us,  “  such  drawings 
are  always  apt  to  be  bald  and  cold  and  tame.” 
Apparently  Mr.  Binyon  is  not  acquainted  with 
such  publications  as  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  Sketch-book.  Mr.  Weaver’s  short  notes 
on  the  various  drawings  are  suggestive  and  to 
the  point. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company's  Building, 
Liverpool.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford. 

This  is  a  folio  volume  de  luxe  in  illustration  of  a 
fine  building,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle  is 
the  architect,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  having  been 
the  “  advisory  architect,”  and  having  had,  we 
should  imagine,  some  part  in  or  influence  on  the 
design.  It  gives  a  set  of  exceedingly  fine  photo¬ 
gravures  of  the  exterior  and  various  interiors 
of  the  building,  and  also  a  reproduction  of  the 
working  drawing  showing  the  unusual  and 
clever  steel  trussing  by  which  the  upper  floors 
are  made  entirely  self-supporting,  the  ground 
floor  being  left  unencumbered  by  piers  for  the 
offices  of  the  Insurance  Company.  The  book  is 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  Newby  Hetherington,  who  we 
presume  furnishes  also  the  written  text.  It 
forms  a  fine  and  monumental  addition  to  an 
architectural  library. 


The  Alhambra.  By  Albert  F.  Calvert. 

London  :  Geo.  Philip  &  Son.  1904. 

This,  as  far  as  the  writing  is  concerned,  is  only 
a  popular  or  what  may  be  called  a  drawing¬ 
room  book,  beautifully  bound  and  got  up ;  but 
it  is  sumptuously  illustrated,  and  it  has  a 
value  to  architects  in  this  sense,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  fine  reproductions,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
of  all  the  coloured  prints  of  the  decoration 
produced  in  Owen  Jones’s  book  on  the 
Alhambra.  These,  and  the  other  numerous 
illustrations  and  plans,  render  it  a  valuable 
volume,  as  it  comprises  complete  illustrations 
of  the  Alhambra,  though  on  a  rather  small 
scale.  _ 


Old  Houses  in  Edinburgh.  Drawn  by  Bruce 
Home.  Part  I.  London :  S.  Bagater  & 
Sons.  (In  progress.) 

This  work,  which  is  to  be  complete  in  about 
sixteen  parts  at  a  shilling  each,  forms  a  publi¬ 
cation  both  of  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest. 
This  part  contains  only  three  plates,  which 
we  presume  is  to  be  the  number  for  each  part ; 
but  they  are  plates  exceptionally  good 
both  in  printing  and  in  the  original  drawing 
and  execution.  Many  of  the  old  houses  which 
are  to  be  illustrated  in  this  publication  may 
very  likely  not  survive  much  longer,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  appearance  in  good 
illustrations  is  therefore  all  the  more  valuable. 
Such  an  old  house  as  that  called  “  Lady  Stair’s 


House  ”  (and  which  we  note  is  said  to  benow  “  in 
process  of  alteration  ”)  seems  like  a  part  of  the 
history  of  old  Scotland,  enabling  us  to  realise 
the  better  the  aspect  and  character  of  even 
the  happier  lives  (and  Lady  Stair’s  is  said  to 
have  been  such)  in  that  disturbed  and  turbulent 
period.  The  short  accounts  of  each  plate  are 
printed  in  a  fine  bold  type,  decorated  with 
large  finely  designed  initial  letters  in  black 
line  ;  the  whole  make-up  of  the  publication  is 
in  keeping  with  its  subject,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  shillingsworth.  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown  contributes  a  brief  introduction. 


A  Catalogue  of  Zodiacs  and  Planispheres.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grimaldi.  London  and 

Edinburgh  :  Gall  &  Inglis.  1905. 

This  is  a  small  book  which  represents  a  great 
deal  of  labour  and  research.  The  author  has 
catalogued  more  than  1,400  representations  of 
zodiacs  and  planispheres  represented  on 
inscribed  stones,  coins,  and  drawings  or  engrav¬ 
ings.  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  with 
each,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  place  or 
book  where  they  may  be  found.  The  catalogue 
must  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  anyone  studying 
this  curious  and  fascinating  subject. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Clock  Tower,  St.  George’s  Circus,  S.E. — 
The  premiums  in  this  competition  have  been 
awarded  as  follows : — First,  design  No.  12,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Groll,  18,  Turner- buildings,  Mill  bank 
Estate,  Westminster.  S.W.  Second,  design 
No.  31,  Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson,  3,  Ravensbourne- 
gardens,  Ealing,  W.  Third,  design  No.  4,  Mr. 
Alexander  Peacock,  31.  Brownlow-terrace, 
Finchley,  N.  One  hundred  and  six  designs 
were  received.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Pomeroy 
were  the  assessors. 

Church,  Epsom. — The  general  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  proposed  new 
Parish  Church  building  scheme  met  at  the 
Public  Hall  recently,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  had 
been  asked  to  nominate  an  assessor,  and  the 
committee  had  confirmed  his  nomination  by 
appointing  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne.  The  Chair¬ 
man  said  that  the  committee  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Prynne  had  decided  to  invite  seven  gentle¬ 
men  to  compete,  and  their  names  were : — Messrs. 
Temple  Moore  (Westminster).  Nicholson  & 
Corlette  (Lincoln’s  Inn),  C.  H.  M.  Mileham 
(Lincoln’s  Inn-fields),  W.  H.  Bidlake  (Birming¬ 
ham),  Charles  Spooner  (Chiswick  Mall),  and 
two  local  gentlemen,  Messrs.  J.  Bannister  and 
J.  Hatchard  Smith.  The  Chairman  also  read 
out  conditions  and  instructions  (drawn  up  for 
the  meeting’s  approval)  for  the  competing 
architects.  These  set  forth  that  the  building 
was  to  accommodate  about  1,000  people, 
exclusive  of  the  choir :  that  the  cost,  including 
lighting,  heating,  seating,  architect’s  fees,  clerk 
of  works  expenses,  and  cost  of  tower  and  spire, 
should  not  exceed  14,500Z.  The  action  of  the 
Building  Committee  in  appointing  only  two 
Epsom  architects  was  criticised.  The  reply 
was  that  the  competition  was  a  limited,  not 
an  open,  one  and  that  20 1.  was  to  be  pa:d  to 
each  architect  for  preparing  plans.  A  motion 
that  two  more  Epsom  architects  be  allowed  to 
compete  was  defeated  on  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Cha’rman,  and  the  Building  Committee’s 
Report  was  adopted. 


CoiTespontience. 

HEATING  BENEATH  THE  F100R. 

nvSlR’7If  U?.tlceJ,n  th,e,description  of  iho 
Chapel  of  King  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium  in 
vour  issue  for  April  22.  that  the  method'  of 
heating  the  floor  from  beneath  is  “a  novelty 
in  this  country  ’’—meaning,  I  suppose 
England. 

I  think  not ;  I  thus  wanned  and  kept  dry 
the  floor  of  the  Manchester  Tennis  Court  in 
1879—1  think  that  was  the  date  of  its  building ; 
and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Bodlev 
warmed  the  whole  floor  of  the  nave  of  his 
beautiful  Church  of  St.  Augustine.  Pendle- 
bury,  near  Manchester,  at,  or  perhaps  a  little 
prior  to,  the  date  above  given. 

Geo.  T.  Redmayxe, 
Architect. 

3Ilnstrattons. 

PROPOSED  BUILDING  AT  THE  EAST  END 
OF  THE  MALL. 


HIS  is  the  design  by  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  referred  to  in  our  first  article 
in  this  issue,  for  a  building  to  form 
an  entrance  to  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial 
Processional  Road,  and  to  connect  the  Mall  with 
Charing  Cross. 

In  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  design,  Sir 
Aston  Webb  writes  : — 

“  This  building  is  required  for  the  further 
accommodation  of  the  Admiralty,  and  will 
be  used  partly  as  offices  and  partly  as  residences 
for  the  First  Lord  and  First  Sea  Lord. 

“  In  the  original  design  for  the  junction  of 
the  Mall  and  Charing  Cross  a  large  circus  hail 
been  arranged,  but  it  being  found  necessary  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  site  for  building,  the 
same  idea  has  been  retained  with  a  smaller 
circus.  This  arrangement  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  closing  the  vista  both  from  the 
Mall  and  the  Strand  with  an  important  building 
and  screening  the  change  of  axis  of  the  two 
roads,  while  it  also  shuts  out  the  view  of  the 
commercial  buildings  and  advertisements  at 
present  seen  from  the  Mall. 

“  The  plan  clearly  shows  the  proposed 
arrangement.  The  new  building  will  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  present  Admiralty  buildings  by  a 
bridge  on  the  first  floor  and  also  by  ft  subway, 
and  will  be  faced  throughout  with  Portland 
stone.”  _ _ 

THREE  DESIGNS  FOR  HOUSES. 

The  three  houses  illustrated  in  this  issue, 
one  of  which  is  in  prospect  only  and  the  other 
two  carried  out,  are  all  by  one  architect. 
Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  and  the  drawings  are  all 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Newton  gives  us  the  following  notes  on 
the  three  iUustrations:— 

proposed  house  at  reigate. 

This  house  has  not  yet  been  built.  M 
intended  materials  are  red  brick  and  ti  ¬ 
the  bays  covered  with  cast  lead  between 
heads  of  the  ground  floor  windows  and  the  cun 
of  the  first  floor  windows. 

HOUSE  AT  BICKLEY. 

This  house  is  built  in  Bickley  Par'-  aiJ! 
occupies  part  of  the  grounds  of  Bice. 


Gmvfittxi. 
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It  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  the  roof  is  of  dark 
ltd  hand-made  Wrotham  tiles.  The  builder  is 
Mr,  P.  F.  Duthoit,  of  Bromley,  Kent. 

I  HOUSE  AT  TRI3COMBE,  SOMERSET. 

This  house  is  built  at  Triscombe,  between 
Taunton  and  Minehead.  As  the  position  is 
exposed,  the  building  has  been  kept  low,  and 
the  walls  all  covered  with  cement  rough  cast. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  thick  selected 
green  slates  of  mixed  colours,  which  vary  from 
green  to  deep  orange.  The  house,  stables,  lodge, 
and  cottages  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Henry 
Pollard,  of  Bridgwater.  Mr.  Webber  has  acted 
« clerk  of  works.  All  the  lead  glazing  and 
casements  are  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burt  & 
Potts,  and  the  heating  and  hot-water  work 
generally  by  Messrs.  Crispin,  of  Bristol. 

- — - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Wien  :  am  anfang  des  XX  Jahrhunderts. 
Bedigiert  von  Ingenieur  Paul  Kortz.  (Gerlach 
4 Wiedling,  Vienna.) 


Ibe  Stubent’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XVII. 

_  Business  Premises  in  Southampton. 

DHE  building  illustrated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  series  of  drawings  was 
erected  during  last  year,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  super¬ 
sedence  of  Messrs.  Poole  &  Sons,  while  the 
concrete-steel  construction  was  executed  under 
thedirection  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Mouchel,  M.Soc.Ing.Civ. 
(France),  agent-general  for  the  Hennebique 
Patents  in  Great  Britain.  This  structure  was 
designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  drapery  busi- 
and  is  situated  in  East-street,  South¬ 
ampton. 

Owing  to  the  restrictive  character  of  the 
Miithampton  building  regulations,  which,  like 
“e  .London  Building  Act,  demand  certain 
specified  wall  thicknesses  without  making 
allowance  in  any  way  for  the  physical  properties 
‘he  material  employed,  the  outer  walls  of  the 
,ture  were  built  in  brick,  with  the  addition 
masonry  in  the  form  of  cornices,  mullions, 
and  balustrades. 

Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  the  building 
JVeS  «erN  we^  ns  an  illustration,  of  the  ad van - 
jp?  0“ered  by  reinforced  construction,  as  the 
0  e  ot  the  interior  work — including  columns, 


column  foundations,  floors,  partition  walls,  and 
staircases,  as  well  as  the  roof — is  of  concrete- 
steel,  and  columns  of  the  same  material  are  also 
incorporated  in  the  outer  walls. 

The  principal  fasade,  which  is  on  East-street, 
has  a  length  of  40  ft.,  the  other  facade  on  the 
Strand  having  a  length  of  47  ft.  The  building 
includes  four  stories  exclusive  of  the  basement, 
the  height  being  64  ft.  from  foundation  level  to 
the  top  of  the  flat  roof  and  69  ft.  to  the  top  of 
the  mansard  roof.  Above  the  latter  is  a  storage 
tank  of  circular  form  constructed  in  concrete- 
steel,  the  tank  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
5  ft.  6  in.  and  a  depth  of  2  ft.  9  in.,  outside 
measurements. 

On  the  Strand  frontage  two  openings  are 
provided,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  IS  and  119,  giving 
access  to  the  basement,  the  larger  opening  for 
merchandise  and  the  smaller  one  for  coals.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  devote  space  to  a  description 
of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  relative  thickness  of  which  are  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  basement  plan,  Fig.  118, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  plan,  Fig.  119.  We 
may  mention  in  passing  that  the  footings  consist 
of  concrete  and  are  5  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  deep. 
The  broken  lines  along  the  street  frontages  and 
the  party  wall  lines  in  Fig.  118  indicate  the 
outside  edge  of  the  foundation  course,  of  which 
two  sections  will  be  observed  in  Fig.  117. 

Fig.  118  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior  columns  and  the  areas  of  their  bases, 
which  are  of  the  general  construction  illustrated 
by  Fig.  39  on  p.  526  in  our  issue  ot  November  21, 
1903.  Typical  outline  sections  of  the  bases  are 
included ‘in  Fig.  117,  by  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  slope  of  the  upper  surface  is  varied 
according '  to  requirements,  but  the  uniform 
thickness  of  12  in.  has  been  adopted  as  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  every  case  the  lower  surface  is  at  a 
level  of  4  it,  6  in.  below  the  basement  floor. 

For  the  five  thin  columns  incorporated  in  the 
brick  walls  of  the  building  the  foundations 
measure  6  ft.  square  by  1  ft.  9  in.  deep  at  the 
centre,  tapering  down  to  12  in.  deep  at  the 
edges.  Of  the  five  interior  foundations  (see 
Fig.  118)  three  measure  6  ft.  square  by  1  ft.  6  in., 
and  12  in.  deep  at  the  centre  and  edges  respec¬ 
tively  ;  one,  which  has  to  afford  support  for  a 
large  and  a  small  column,  has  a  length  of  7  ft.  8in., 
a  width  of  6  ft.,  and  thicknesses  of  1  ft.  3  in. 
and  12  in.  ;  and  the  last,  which  supports  a  small 
column  near  the  back  of  the  premises,  measures 
4  ft.  square,  and  has  maximum  and  minimum 
thicknesses  of  1  ft.  6  in.  and  12  in.  respectively. 

The  five  columns  in  the  exterior  walls  are 
necessary  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  brick¬ 


work,  so  as  to  afford  adequate  support  for  the 
concrete-steel  bressummers  carrying  the  walls 
and  masonry  over  the  window  and  door  openings 
on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
these  columns  of  the  smallest  possible  cross- 
sectional  area  and  with  a  minimum  thickness. 
In  consequence  of  this  requirement,  they  were 
designed  so  as  to  measure  only  7  in.  thick  by 
18  in.  wide. 

The  calculated  load  upon  each  of  these 
slender  columns  is  about  116,500  lb.,  and  as  the 
cross-sectional  area  is  only  7x18  =  126  sq.  in., 
the  load  is  approximately  925  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  height  of  the  basement  is  10  ft.  =  120  in. 

By  calculating  the  safe  load  for  a  cast-iron 
column  of  equal  length  and  cross  section,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  load  actually  carried  by  each 
of  these  concrete -steel  columns  does  not  com¬ 
pare  at  all  unfavourably,  especially  when  the 
relative  weights  ot  the  materials  are  taken  into 
account.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the 
basis  ot  the  calculation  and  the  factor  of  safety 
allowed. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  ends  of  the  cast-iron 
column  are  rounded  or  jointed,  the  computed 
result  will  be  much  smaller  than  that  calculated 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  ends  are  rigidly 
fixed. 

Rankine’s  formula  giving  the  value  for  (P)  the 
breaking  load  for  round-ended  columns  is  : — 


or,  calculating  per  square  inch  by  omitting  the 
factor  (S),  which  represents  the  sectional  area 
of  the  column  : — 


P  = 


/ 


The  value  of  Rankine’s  co-efficients  for  cast 
iron  are  : — 

/  =  80,000  lb.,  c  =  3,200. 

The  value  of  r2,  the  square  of  the  least  radius 
of  gyration,  is  b?  -r  12  =  49  +  12  =  i,  appro.xi- 
matelv  ;  and  as  in  the  present  example  l  — 
120  in.,  the  breaking  load  per  square  inch  would 
be  :  — 

SO  000 
4  x  14,400 
1  +  3,200  X  4 
_  80,000  _  14,545  lb. 

“  5-5  ,  1 


Employing  8  as  the  factor  of  safety,  the  safe 
ad  becomes  14,545  -  8  =  1,818  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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This  is  just  about  double  the  actual  load  on 
the  concrete -steel  columns  in  the  Southampton 
building. 

If  we  assume  the  ends  of  the  cast-iron  column 
to  be  rigidly  fixed,  the  resistance  would  be  : — 


P  = 


f 


r  _  so  000 _ 

a  1 4.400 

+  3,2uu  x  4 


80  rpQ 


37,630  lb. 


Again  adopting  8  as  the  factor  of  safety,  the 
safe  load  becomes  37,630  -i-  8  =■■  4,704  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  (nearly). 

Thus,  in  one  case  the  safe  load  for  the  cast- 
iron  column  is  just  about  double  that  for  the 
concrete-steel  column,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
a  little  more  than  five  times  that  for  the  latter. 

But  taking  into  account  the  relative  weights 
for  the  two  materials,  the  comparison  becomes 
much  more  favourable  for  concrete-steel.  The 
weight  of  cast  iron  being  450  lb.  per  cubic  ft., 
and  that  of  concrete-steel  about  150  lb.  per 


cubic  ft.,  the  safe  loads  for  equal  weights  would 
be  as  follows 


Loncrete-steel  column .  925  lb 

Cast-iron  column,  ends  rounded  . .  606 


»  ..  ..  fml  ..  1.568 

thus  we  see  that  weight  for  weight  the 
strength  of  the  concrete-steel  column  is  nearly 
three-fifths  of  a  cast-iron  column,  even  when  the 
ends  of  the  latter  are  assumed  to  be  rieidlv 
fixed. 

Comparison  with  a  rolled-steel  column 


Illustrations  to  Student's  Column. 
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*mild  place  concrete-steel  at  much  greater 
chantage,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
It  in  the  case  of  independent  columns  the 
“  1  would  require  most  adequate  protection 
!;inst  the  effects  of  fire,  and,  although  the 
insverse  dimensions  of  the  metal  itself  might 
u  considerably  less  than  that  of  concrete -steel, 
■u  outer  covering  of  fire-resisting  material 
lould  probably  reduce  this  disadvantage  to  a 
rerv  considerable  extent,  besides  adding  largely 
jo  the  total  cost-  of  the  work. 

The  four  principal  independent  interior 
:olunms  of  the  building  at  Southampton  are 
>f  square  section,  as  shown  in  Figs.  118  and 
119  and  of  the  construction  illustrated  in 
Fj«  122, 123,  and  124.  The  dimensions  com¬ 
mence  at  14  in.  square  in  the  basement  and 
liniinish  to  8  in.  square  at  the  third  floor. 
Hie  total  load  carried  by  each  column  is  about 
200,000  lb.,  equal  to  1,020  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of 


.sectional  area. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  make  calculations 
(or  comparing  concrete-steel  with  cast  iron  in 
the  case  of  these  columns.  This  time,  however, 
k  will  make  an  approximate  computation  by 
the  table  of  hollow  cast-iron  columns  given  on 
p.  425  of  vol.  Ixxviii. 

The  height  of  the  14-in.  square  portion  of  the 
concrete-steel  columns  is  1 20  in.  Allowing  2A  in. 
on  each  side  for  fire  protection,  we  have  9  in. 
square  as  the  available  dimensions  of  a  cast-iron 
column,  in  which  length  -4-  diameter  =  120  -4-  9 
- 13'3.  The  value  for  this  ratio  by  the  table 
is,  say,  59,000  lb.  for  a  square  column,  this 
being  the  breaking  load  per  sq.  in.  Dividing 
k  S  to  give  the  same  factor  of  safety  as  before 
re  get  59,000  -4-  8  =  7,375  lb.  This  is  the 
safe  load  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  requisite 
area  of  metal  is  200,000  -4-  7,375  27  sq.  in. 

His  makes  the  area  of  the  hollow  inside  the 


column  7 '35  in.  square,  and  the  thickness  of 
metal  0'825  in.,  or  nearly  5  in. 

Therefore  the  14-in.  square  concrete-steel 
column  is  equal  ip  strength  to  a  9-in.  square 
hollow  cast-iron  column  with  sides  about 
fin.  thick,  and  the  final  dimensions  of  the 
latter  after  the  addition  of  fire-resisting  material 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  concrete- 
steel  construction. 

An  additional  element  of  strength  is  afforded 
in  the  case  of  concrete-steel  by  the  secure  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  longitudinal  reinforcement  with 
the  concrete  of  the  main  beams,  and  by  the 
monolithic  character  of  the  entire  work. 

Fig.  119  is  a  plan  of  the  ground  floor  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  beams,  typical  sections 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Figs.  120,  121,  and  122. 
Fig.  125  is  another  typical  section  giving  a 
general  idea  of  the  continuous -girder  con¬ 
struction  embodied  in  the  floor  system.  The 
span  of  the  main  beams  on  the  ground  floor 
1-13  ft.,  the  cross  section  of  these  beams  being 
H  i»;  deep  by  7  in.  wide,  and  the  thickness  of 
Hie  intervening  floor  slab  is  4  in.  The  calculated 
snperload  for  this  floor  was  168  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
On  the  first  floor  the  span  of  the  main  beams 
is  13  ft.,  the  section  of  the  beams  9  in.  deep  by 
8  in.  wide,  and  the  thickness  of  the  floor  slab 
11  in.,  the  calculated  superload  being  280  lb. 
per  sq.  ft. 

On  the  first  and  second  mezzanine  floors 
(see  Fig.  117)  the  superload  was  calculated  at 
112  lb,  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  floor  slab  is  4  in. 
tliiek.  At  the  first  mezzanine  floor  there  are 
tw  concrete-steel  bressummers  15  in.  deep  by 
H  in.  wide,  which  carry  one  of  the  14-in. 
exterior  brick  walls  from  this  level  up  to  the 
mot,  as  w'ell  as  part  of  the  roof  load  and  the 
'rtight  ot  some  of  the  other  floors.  On  the 
rrrond  mezzanine  floor  part  of  the  floor  system 
B  designed  on  the  cantilever  principle,  being 
(arried  on  a  beam  which  in  turn  is  a  cantilever 
supported  by  some  of  the  other  main  beams. 

For  the  second  and  third  floors  the  super- 
Ws  were  calculated  at  224  lb.  per  sq.  ft., 
Hie  main  beams  measuring  9  in.  deep  by  7  in. 

and  the  floor  slab  41  in.  thick. 

The  roof  is  constructed  entirely  in  concrete- 
steel  without  intermediate  support,  and  consists 
of  concrete  -steel  principals  with  a  span  of  37  ft-., 
eonnected  by  a  roof  slab  of  the  same  material, 
lne  staircase  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof 
S'  entirely  of  concrete -steel,  being  very  similar 
11  construction  to  staircases  described  in 
previous  articles. 
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The  Electrical  Standardizing  Institution. — 
«7nlsQann°unced  that  the  new  premises, 
, Southampton-row,  London,  will  be  com- 
l  anff  ready  for  the  reception  of  students 
the  summer  term  on  Monday,  May  1. 


ART-TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  British  Consul  at  Stutt¬ 
gart,  recently  adde*d  another  to  his  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  reports  on  educational 
matters.  His  present  paper  treats  of  “Art- 
Trade  Schools  in  Germany.”  After  some  in¬ 
troductory  observations,  in  which  he  assumes 
that  the  movement  for  the  foundation  of  such 
schools  dated  from  the  Great  London  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1851,  he  points  out  that  the  first 
country  to  profit  by  the  lessons  inculcated  by 
that  event  was  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  mark  the  earliest  systematic  attempt 
to  place  the  art-trade  industries  of  the  country 
upon  an  independent  national  basis,  and  to 
promote  and  control  their  development.  The 
means  adopted  towards  this  end  included  the 
formation  of  collections  of  representative  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  art-trade  industries,  the  holding 
of  lectures  on  art,  industrial  art,  and  tech¬ 
nology,  the  foundation  of  instruction  work¬ 
shops,  the  extension  of  instruction  in  drawing 
and  modelling,  the  public  recognition  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  work,  and  other  measures.  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  United 
Kingdom’s  example,  and  her  art-trade  schools 
and  museums  founded  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  past  century  have  followed  British 
models  to  some  extent ;  at  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  been  founded  and  developed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  educational  views  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Germany,  one  of  their  distin¬ 
guishing  features  being  the  promotion  of 
intimate  relations  between  the  aims  of  the 
schools  and  the  needs  of  the  local  and  district 
art-trade  branches  of  industry. 

The  number  of  art-trade  schools  founded  in 
Germany  up  to  the  present  is  twenty-seven. 
They  are  generally  divided  into  preparatory 
classes  (Vorklassen),  and  special  classes  for 
the  different  branches  of  art -trades  (Fachk- 
lassen).  In  many  cases  evening  continuation 
classes  for  general  subjects  of  instruction  and 
for  special  instruction  in  art-trades  are 
attached,  evening  and  Sunday  schools  for 
drawing  being  also  found.  The  instruction  in 
the  art-trade  schools  is  given,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  daytime,  and  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  same 
institute — where  such  eixists — is  sometimes  of 
a  loose,  sometimes  of  a  more  intimate 
character,  having  been  gradually  determined 
by  local  requirements,  financial  conditions, 
gradual  development,  and  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Where  the  art  schools  are  combined 
with  drawing  and  artisans’  schools  a  much 
larger  amount  of  evening  instruction,  is  given. 

The  instruction  in  the  preparatory  classes 
includes  drawing  of  ornaments  from  charts 
and  plastic  examples,  drawing  and  painting 
of  objects  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  worlds,  modelling  of  ornaments  and 
figurial  objects,  knowledge  of  projection, 
shading,  anatomy,  history  of  art,  methods  of 
drawing  instruction,  and  so  forth. 

The  special  classes  only  admit  pupils  who 
have  already  acquired  a  certain  measure  of 
preliminary  artistic  training  either  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  classes  or  elsewhere.  They  are  often 
attached  to  studios  or  instruction,  workshops 
(Lehrwerkstiilten),  and  are  generally  /divided 
into  several  principal  groups  accordingly  as 
they  devote,  special  attention  to  architecture, 
sculpture,  or  painting,  and  the’  multifarious 
branches  of  petty  art.  Their  number  is  not 
fixed,  but  additional  ‘  workshops  and  studios 
are  added  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
development  and  requirements  of  the  art 
trades  in  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are 
situated  or  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
departments  and  classes  generally  include 
architectural  drawing,  chasing,  engraving, 
wood-eaxwing,  decorative  painting,  pattern¬ 
drawing  and  designing  of  all  descriptions, 
enamelling,  art-metal  work,  etc. 

The  development  of  the  German  art-trade 
schools  is  still  progressing,  and,  as  many  of 
them  are  still  in  the  first  tentative,  experi¬ 
mental  stage  of  their  existence,  the  details 
of  their  internal  equipment  and  organisation 
are  consequently  by  no  means  settled.  It  is 
most  noteworthy  that  they  closely  observe 
and  study  British  methods  and  equipments  of 
art-trade  instruction,  and  adopt  without 
reserve  whatever  they  find  adapted  to  their 
own  conditions  and  environment. 

Art-trade  instruction  in  Germany  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  art-trade  schools.  ^Cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  art  trades  are  taught  in 
special  schools  of  a  separate,  independent 
nature,  which  generally  confine  themselves  to 
instruction  in  one  particular  branch.  In  this 
connexion  the  special  schools  for  the  oeramic 
industries,  the  schools  for  the  wood-working 
industries,  and  the  schools  for  special  branches 
of  the  metal  industries  may  be  mentioned.  A 
certain  amount  of  art-trade  instruction  is  also 
imparted  in  the  building-trade  schools,  and  in 


the  architectural  faculties  of  the  technical 
universities. 

The  general  aim  of  the  art-trade  schools  is 
briefly  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  the 
endeavour  to  impart  the  methods  and  develop 
the  faculties  for  the  utilisation  of  the  graceful 
and  harmonious  in  Nature  in  the  production 
of  the  ordinary  practical  objects  of  trade  and 
daily  use.  To  durability  and  serviceability, 
the  two  cardinal  principles  necessary  in  the 
production  of  goods,  are  to  be  wedded  grace 
of  form  and  harmony  of  colour.  The  art-trade 
worker  must  not  be  a  mere  mechanical  pro¬ 
ducer  of  useful  wares,  but  must  imbue  his 
work  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  drawn 
from  the  measure  of  his  own  talent,  and  his 
contemplation  and  interpretation  of  the  great 
book  of  Nature.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  art>trade  schools  stand  on  a  higher  artistic 
level  than  the  combined  art-trade  and  artisans’ 
schools.  They  stand  in  closer  connexion  to 
pure  art,  and  endeavour  to  train  technical 
artists  (technische  Kiinstler),  not  art-skilled 
artisans  (kunstfertige  Handwerker).  The  art- 
trad©  schools  also  endeavour  to  give  their 
instruction  in  the  daytime  to  full-time  pupils, 
whilst  the  combined  art-trade  and  artisans 
schools  lay  greater  stress  upon  evening  in- 
structioir.  Dr.  Rose  proceeds  to  give  a 
description  of  the  individual  schools  and  their 
detailed  work.  As  an  example,  we  quote 
some  of  the  particulars  furnished  respecting 
the  establishment  at  Mams,  which  eur  author 

PlThe  art-trade  school  at  -Mainz;  is 

with  an  artisans’  school,  and  an  evening  school 

for  drawing  and  modelling.  It  was (Hand 

-^^d“as3Ta^S 

nnd  nrivate  munificence,  a  special  school  build 
and  pnvdid..  muui  ,  -which  various 

2&SL  wSfmaS  and  tag 

in  1903,  the  last-mentioned  being  on  a  very 

ITeventag  °in _  special'  c.*» .  The  instruction 
in  the  artisans  school  i&  given  1  -  , 

Ssttsfe 

and 

Sons,  aims  at  impartog  ** 

rtistic  knowledge  and  ability  h  0f 

rade  workshops,  fo  orj-  i3  neoeesary 

iSSEHiSSsSfs 

he  preparatory  b*Ia  undergoing .  a 

emedy  this  aenciei ucy  j  ,f  entering 

rir-seb^pr7iti?ar^  traces  rOf 

he  art-trades  have  been  oombined^ 

need  to  eight  3Pe“al  13  arranged  for 
£23  art-trade  ^draughtsmen,  furniture 

Sera,  building  anwgjg*  In 

lainters,  wood-carvers,  model!. 
rtistic  door  fittings,  g  ceramic  in- 

ngravers,  pe:tsons  engaged  n  upholsterers, 
lustnes,  artists  in  Several  of 

[ecorators,  j?u)ptors,  and  £ther vidcd  with 
he  special  divisimis  have  Been  Pi  h  h 

ssarbweifJffissJBt 

onditions — to  grant  P  ,  j  0£  art 
,f  future  masters  and  “13tFe6®®^worthy  that 

pedcialfc'attentionaJs 

£  '  of  the  artistic 

acuity  are  not  admitted  to  the  school^ 
rpi, ,,  a;m  0f  the  artisans  school  is  to  Pl 

ride  general  and  special  msteiotionm  r- 

ng,  practical  instruction  in 

hnshimg  with  special  com*,  for »PP»? 

ioes,  journeymen,  and  master  wui* 

,he  different  branches  of  art  trades.  The 
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■evening  continuation  school,  which  is  attached 
to  the  artisans’  school,  aims  at  giving  general 
irtstruction,  and  includes,  besides  the  subjects 
already  mentioned,  such  subjects  as  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  natural  science, 
mechanics,  estimates,  historical  development 
of  various  trades,  etc. 

The  evening  drawing  and  modelling  school 
is  completely  separate  from  the  day  (art- 
trade)  school,  and  is  intended  for  all  those 
whose  occupations  do  not  permit  of  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  day  school,  and  for  such  pupils 
as  only  attend  part  of  the  day  instruction : 
for  these  latter  the  evening  drawing  and 
modelling  school  is  compulsory  in  order  to 
px-event  them  from  lagging  behind  and  im¬ 
peding  the  course  of  the  instruction.  It  is 
also  compulsory — for  certain  subjects — for  all 
pupils  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  for  all 
backward  pupils  of  the  art-trade  school.  The 
evening  drawing  and  modelling  school  may 
be  therefore  generally  regarded  as  an  extra 
tuition  oourse  for  the  art-trade  school. 

The  following  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
art-trade  school : — The  pupils  are  divided 
into  two  principal  classes — ordinary  and 
extraordinary  pupils.  Pupils  for  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  must  be  at  least  14  years  old, 
and  have  completed  the  course  of  the.  elementary 
schools;  pupils  for  the  special  branches  of 
the  art-trade  school  must  be  at  least  15  years 
old  and  must  produce  proof  of  artistic  talent 
and  training.  The  sole  difference  at  this  art- 
trade  school  between  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  pupils  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  attend  during  the  whole  week,  the 
latter  at  least  three  days  per  week.  The 
fees  are  payable  in  advance,  and  amount  to 
only  11.  16s.  per  half-year  for  pupils  of  the 
preparatory  school  and  the  eight  special 
branches  and  the  women  and  girls’  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  5s.  for  the  evening  modelling 
and  drawing  school ;  extraordinary  pupils 
pay  4s.  per  half-year  extra  fee,  and  all  pupils 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  3s.  Indigent  pupils 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  dispensed  from 
the  payment  of  fees.  A  small  number  of 
scholarships  are  also  available,  but.  the 
amounts  are  insignificant  as  compared  with 
those  available  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

After  giving  elaborate  details  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction,  together  with  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  several 
lectures,  exercises,  and  practical  work,  Dr. 
Ro96  remarks  that,  although  the  instruction 
in  the  art-trade  school  in  its  branches  still 
corresponds,  generally  speaking,  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  previously  drawn  up  for  the  school, 
yet  alterations  in  the  method  of  teaching, 
material  of  instruction,  etc.,  take  place  every 
year.  Formerly,  following  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  the  study  of  the  antique  and  earlier 
styles  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  everything  tended  towards  the 
attainment  of  as  complete  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  various  styles.  During  the 
last  few  years,  however,  the  cultivation  of  the 
individual’s  own  style  or  characteristics  is 
now  taking  its  natural  dominating  position. 
The  object  of  the  study  of  the  ornamental 
forms  of  the  old  style  is  no  longer  to  create 
an  apparent  correctness  in  style  by  exact 
imitation  of  foreign  styles  and  combination 
of  various  correct  motives  of  style ;  it  is  now 
generally  aooepted  that  a  German  cannot  feel, 
think,  and  create,  artistically,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Chinese  and  Indian,  or  a  Russian  like 
the  Japanese,  and  that,  therefore,  the  man  of 
the  XXth  century  cannot  feel,  create,  and  re¬ 
ceive  impressions  like  the  man  of  the  Gothic 
or  Roman  period.  The  study  of  the  old 
styles,  however,  still  gives,  and  always  will 
give,  an  indication  as  to  how  art  and  art¬ 
work  have  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
different  feelings  of  different  times  and 
peoples,  and  it  will  always  be  its  pro¬ 
vince  to  indicate  and  teach  what  each 
one  should  strive  to  attain  in  his  own 
particular  period  and  circumstances.  On  the 
basis  of  this  recognition,  combined  with 
the  regular  study  of  the  surroundings,  land¬ 
scape,  and  comprehension  of  the  local  colour¬ 
ing,  Nature  studies  of  the  characteristics  of 
plants,  animals,  and  men,  the  school 

endeavours  to  educate  the  students  of  the 
school  in  independent  work  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  own  styles ;  the  awarding  of 
prizes  for  personal  designs  assists  the 

endeavours  in  this  direction.  The  observation 
of  home  art  is  cultivated  by  direct  reference 
to  the  same,  or  by  the  pupils  being  set 
the  task  of  themselves  seeking  out  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  subjects  of  their 
native  district,  and  seconding  it  by  drawings 
from  Nature.  A  very  special  object  which 
the  school  seeks  to  attain  is  faultless  artistic 
representation,  which  is  demanded  in  all 
draughtsmen’s  work,  and  is  even  extended  to 
the  preparation  of  large  details  for  the  sake 
of  practice. 

As  appears  from  the  long  existence  of  the 
workshops,  the  endeavour  of  the  school  has 


always  been  to  cultivate  instruction  in 
manual  dexterity.  The  independent  construc¬ 
tion  of  models  embodying  their  own  designs 
is  intended  to  safeguard  the  students  against 
a  one-sided  purely  draughtsman’s  instruction ; 
it  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  enable 
those  art-trade  designers,  who  in  future  will 
be  occupied  more  with  designing  than  with 
the  practical  making  of  art-trade  objects,  to 
test  the  practicability  of  their  own  designs 
and  their  effect  when  embodied.  The  work 
in  the  instruction  workshops  thus  affords  the 
students  opportunities  of  ascertaining  what 
special  materials  can  be  suggested  or  what 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  various  methods 
of  treatment,  and,  generally  speaking,  all 
productive  advantages  which  instruction  in 
manual  skill  affords  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
utilised.  In  the  instruction  workshops  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  artistic  and  prac¬ 
tical  manual  training  is  also  afforded.  The 
students  in  the  architectural  department  of 
the  school  therefore  make  models  or  archi¬ 
tectural  forms  in  gypsum,  cardboard,  and 
sawwork;  the  furniture  designers  and  art 
cabinet-makers  work  out  their  designs  as 
sketch  models  in  clay  or  plastilin,  and  share 
in  the  instruction  in  wood-carving,  veneer- 
cutting,  etching  wood,  and  other  instruction 
in  carpentry.  The  art-trade  designers  and 
lithographers  etch  in  copper  and  zinc,  engrave 
ornaments  in  various  materials,  make  copper 
printing  plates  from  their  own.  designs 
and  sketches,  print  with  the  same  in  the 
copper  printing  press,  and  practice  drawing 
on  stone  and  algraphv ;  they  model  in  clay 
and  plastilin,  or  emboss,  punch,  and  cut 
leather,  and  execute  work  by  the  etching 
prooess.  The  ceramic  designs  of  the  pupils 
are  also  executed  in  the  actual  workshops ; 
the  pupils  turn  their  vases  or  vessels  on  the 
wheel,  glaze  and  fire  them,  paint  them  with 
slip  painting  or  with  the  casting  horn,  etc. 

The  attendances  at  the  art-trade  and 
artisans’  school,  which,  in  1884,  amounted 
to  1.234,  had  risen  in  1903  to  1,846.  For  this 
number  of  pupils  a  teaching  staff  is  provided 
consisting  of  seventy-two  professors,  masters, 
assistants,  architects,  engineers,  painters, 
drawing  masters,  modellers,  special  technical 
masters,  lithographers,  and  master  workmen 
and  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  art  trades.  The  total  expenditure  for 
school  buildings,  as  they  stand  at  present, 
must  amount  to  about  23,0002. :  this  sum  does 
not  include  all  the  interior  equipment  for  the 
workshops.  The  school  is  not  self-supporting, 
this  being  evident  from  the  low  rate  of  fees 
charged — and  is  in  the  reoeipt  of  the  annual 
support  indicated  by  these  figures: — State, 
2,200 l.  ;  town,  l.OOOf. ;  district,  50J.  :  District 
Savings  Bank,  60 1. :  Mainz  Industrial  Asso¬ 
ciation  (annual),  850Z. :  ditto  (extraordinary), 
315f. ;  miscellaneous,  151. :  total,  4,4901.  The 
relations  of  the  school  to  the  art-trade  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
of  the  most  intimate  and  cordial  nature: 
it  is,  in  fact,  practically  to  the  Mainz  Trade 
Association  (Gewerbeverein)  that  the  school 
owe6  its  foundation  and  maintenance.  Pupils 
who  leave  the  school,  after  having  completed 
the  full  courses  of  their  departments,  readily 
find  occupation  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
art  trades.  Constant  inquiries  are  made  at 
the  school  on  the  part  of  art-trade  manufac¬ 
turers  desirous  of  acquiring  fully-trained  and 
skilled  assistance.  The  school  remains  in  this 
manner  in  close  touch  with  the  industries 
concerned,  and  is  enabled  to  impress  upon 
intending  pupils  the  necessity  of  a  period  of 
practical  work  before  joining  the  school. 

After  reviewing  in  detail  the  art-trade  schools 
of  Munich,  Nuremburg,  Leipzic,  Dresden, 
Diisseldorf,  Strassburg,  Stuttgart,  Aix, 
Altona,  Barmen,  Berlin.  Charlottenburg, 
Breslau,  Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main,  Caseel, 
Cologne.  Erfurt,  Hanover.  Karlsruhe,  Konigs- 
burg,  Magdeburg,  Pforzheim,  and  Weimar, 
Dr.  Rose  makes  the  following  concluding 
observations :  — 

It  is  scarcely  possible  at  pi'esent  to  utter 
a  definite  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  and  failings  of  the  German  art- 
trade  schools,  as  many  of  them  are  of  too 
recent  origin,  and  others  have  only  lately 
been  reorganised.  The  movement  in  favour 
of  art-trade  instruction  seems  to  be  still  in 
an  experimental  and  tentative  stage,  and 
some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  anything 
like  uniformity  is  attained  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  or  unanimity  arrived  at  re¬ 
garding  the  cardinal  principles  of  art  in¬ 
volved  in  art-trade  instruction.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  with  some  exceptions,  the  art-trade 
schools  have  not  attained  the  high-water  mark 
of  efficiency  occupied  by  technical  schools. 

A  weak  point  is  the  paucity  of  instruction 
workshops,  and  the  insufficient  equipment 
and  accommodation  of  those  already  in¬ 
stalled.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  funds  and  by  the  failure  to 
grasp  the  important  rdle  played  by  such  work- 
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shops  in  art-trade  instruction.  These  defects 
however,  are  being  rapidly  remedied,  the 
best  proof  of  this  being  the  large  sums  voted 
for  new  buildings  and  extensions,  and  the 
considerable  annual  subsidies  granted  by 
governments  and  municipal  authorities  for 
purposes  of  maintenance. 

The  art-trade  products  of  Germany  show 
much  that  is  desirable  and  praiseworthy  be¬ 
side  much  that  is  wholly  undesirable.’  But 
it  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  former  has  been  influenced  by 
the  art-trade  schools,  and  that  the  production 
of  the  latter  is  due  partly  to  manufacture 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  profit,  and  partly 
to  the  indifference  of  an  undiscriminating 
public.  However,  good  taste  and  superior 
manufacture,  the  fruits  of  the  spread  of  art- 
trade  instruction,  are  gradually  but  surely 
prevailing. 


OBITUARY. 


Colonel  Stanley  Bird.— We  regret  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death,  after  a  few  days’  illne‘«,_of 
Colonel  Stanley  George  Bird.  C.B.,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence.  Ashdown  House, 
Hungershall  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  in  his  68th  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  hon.  secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Commanding  Officers  of  Volunteers. 
In  business  Colonel  Bird  was  connected  with 
the  building  trade.  He  was  the  eldestson  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Bird,  of  the  Hall,  Pinner 
and  married,  in  1862,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Mr  T  S.  Wall.  He  was  also  the  originator 
of  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  London  (now  the  London  Master  Builders 
Association).  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  establishing  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  and  the  moving  spirit  in  transiorm- 
ing  the  old  Builders’  Society  establish  in 
1834.  into  the  Institute  of  Builders  (Incor¬ 
porated),  of  which  Institute  he  was  President 
for  the  first  three  years  of  its  incorpora  ed 
existence.  He  had  been  chairman  of  he 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance  Company  nice 
its  foundation,  in  1881,  and  had  been 
Master  of  the  Tylers  and 
pany,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
of  that  guild  For  many  years  ho  was  Inair 
man  of  It  Mary's  HosfMl.  $ 

a  director  of  the  Westminster  Fire  <®e  a 
of  the  Crystal  Glass  Insnnrm 
The  funeral  took  place  at  ®uslhal' fih  22 
at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
and  among  those  present,  ”  „„ 

to  the  members  of  the 
General  Sir  Alfred 
Ococks.  Mr.  John  Marsland.  Mr.  H.  1 «• 

Mr.  C.  J.  Maton,  Mr.  E.  Woods  Mr  «« 
(St.  Mary’s  Hospital).  Mr. 
ton  (the  Westminster  Fue '  of 

R.  S.  Henshaw  (representing  the  anw 
the  Builders'  Accident  Mtl 

At  the  same  hour  a  br  (la¬ 

in  the  Garrison  Chapel,  at  Winc»s»n 
Victoria  and  St.  Georges  Rides,  1 


Mi.  J-  H.  BHDO^-We  haw^ 

Bath  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Br  imd  at 
rewer-street,  Maidstone,  lc  ^ 
is  residence  on  the  11th  1  ■  yfaidstooe 

>r  ten  years  was  secretary  to  n  ^  ,(Jll  v 
uilding  Trades  Association,  •“  the 

laidstone  Natural  just  w 

Mr.  R.  *»  Pg,  >,  j|r, 

and  announce  the  death,  a  process 

iichard  Guelton.  the  m™"10' “  ;n  Belgian 
f  making  Mycenian  marble. 

[  French  parents,  he  spen  TTnited  Su"0*1 
,ritain  and  ten  Jeaf Jn  the  jn  |*,h 
laving  many  examples  o  TCar5  he  had 
>u n tries.  During  the  P^t  tej^gjng  Edward 
iade  his  home  in  Canada.  example* 

lotel  and  the  City  Hal  «"J“£„i,h  «b..k 
,  Toronto  of  the  marble  pnw» 
is  name  was  connected. 


Aerial  Ropeways.  A  pta  of  (0*1 
rial  ropeways  lor  0  .’tie' method  !(*■ 

>m  Venice  to  Moot™  on  fct  PllUic 
en  presented  to  .the  ..ryta"- 

orks  and  Marine  in  Rost!,  .  j,  j,  ,o  be  01 
irrissimo  4  Crotti.  of  tope**!'; 

0  German  system,  oonstaj1!*^,,  WI1tii»« 
e  for  sending  08  loaded  “J  |or  rrW™? 
0  kilos,  each,  and  the  j 

clt  the  empty  ones.  ,K  j,  complete. 
at,  when  the  pl*“‘  '  r  might  1»  * 
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StnUL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

,  mirr  Church,  Willington.— This  build- 
‘Tvvillington,  Durham,  will,  with  the 
J-bvtery  and  the  site,  cost  about  4,500/.  The 
5L  are  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Dick,  of 
^oiteci  ■  j  cross,  the  church, 

ft  "ck  faced  “tone  from  ’Teeadale  i. 

Stab,  65  ft.  broad.  There  are  two 
'  and  the  dome,  which  covers  the 

is  about  36  ft.  high  from  the  inside. 
f*ii  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs, 
h  (  f  Newcastle.  A  corridor  leads 
S*5  sanctuary  to  the  Piwbytery.  ,¥r- 
jjJJ,,* oi  Wolsingham,  has  had  the  building 

Cresm  Roman  Catholic  Chuech,  Eotee- 
JTn«  Soman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
iirf  at  Bothesay  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
rebuilding  will  have  a.  tower  and  spire  140  ft. 

Bit  with  belfry  and  peal  of  nine  bells 
Satiation  will  be  provided  for  about 
Smrsons.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
in,  R  Weir  Schultz,  London.  The  build- 
ir  mil  be  on  the  arched  principle  the  roofs 
S,e  supported  by  octagonal  and  circular 
m.  The  flooring  is  to  be  of  concrete 

3  with  wood  blocks  and  marble.  The 
5 will  be  28.0001. 

Methodist  Chbkoh,  Woodhoese.  —  The 
huudation-stones  were  laid  a  short  time  a.go 
j ,  mw  Methodist  church  which  is  to  be 
(acted  in  Woodbouse.  The  building  is  the 
E  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Earle,  architects,  of 
(leld,  and,  inclusive  of  furnishing,  it  is 
Sated  to  cost  1,2001.  The  style  is  Gothic. 

,i  stone  will  be  used  in  its  construction 
Lwliout.  The  interior  will  be  furnished 
lilh  open  pitch-pine  pews,  capable  of  seating 
h)  persons,  and  a  rostrum  of  the  same 
titerial.  The  structure  will  be  lighted  with 
tded  lights,  and  the  ventilation  will  be  on  ■ 

lie  natural  principle,  with  fresh-air  inlets, 

Bshon  extractors  on  the  roof,  while  the  heat- 
;l  will  be  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water 
ni.  In  addition  to  the  main  building  a 
Blister's  vestry  will  be  erected  in  the  rear 
the  church.  The  contractors  for  the  builcl- 
ks  are  Messrs.  G.  E.  Bates,  of  Intake. 

Church,  Mtjrrayfield.— At  the  sitting  oi 
lie  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  the 
M  inst.  warrant  was  granted  for  the  erection 
(1  an  Established  Church  at  Ormidale-terrace, 

Uurravfield.  The  building  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to 
proceed  at  present  with  the  upper  part 
lower,  the  chancel,  or  the  north  transept.  The 
[union  of  the  building  to  be  proceeded  with 
till  seat  about  600.  Outside  and  inside  the 
nil-  will  be  finished  in  rubble  from  Hailes 
quarry,  with  dressings  from  Prudham  quarry, 
irtd the  roof  will  be  of  open  timber  construction. 

:  Tie  total  cost  of  what  is  now  to  be  built  will 
a  little  over  6,000/.  The  church  is  from 
signs  by  Mr.  A.  Hunter  Crawford. 

Fbee  Church,  Ordiquhill,  N.B. — The 
Inited  Free  Church  of  Ordiquhill  and  Ord  has 
it  been  reopened  after  renovation.  The 
ihitects  were  Messrs.  D.  &  J.  R-  M'Millan, 
lerdeen.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are 
follows : —Mason,  William  K.  Gray, 
naldie,  Portsoy;  carpenter,  John  Gordon  & 
os,  Fordyce ;  slater,  J.  G-  Laird,  Banff ; 
isterer,  James  Ingram,  Cullen ;  plumber, 
k  T.  Campbell,  Buckie  ;  painter,  Alexander 
aimers,  Banff ;  leaded  windows,  Edward 
Copland,  Aberdeen ;  seating,  William  Dawson, 
iwrdeen.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  will 
mount  to  a  sum  of  about  1,000/. 

Church,  Westoe. — The  new  United  Metho- 
fe  Free  Church,  which  has  been  erected  at 
to  corner  of,  Birchington-avenue  and  Mor- 
ir-road,  Westoe,  South  Shields,  was  opened 
lie  21st  inst.  The  new  building  comprises 
>  church  with  accommodation  for  450  persons, 
id  Sunday  schools  and  meeting-room  capable 

4  seating  about  400  people.  The  church  is 
entered  from  Oxford-street  through  a  vestibule 
rtich  occupies  the  whole  of  the  frontage,  and 
it  gives  access  to  an  octagonal  tower,  a  stone 
staircase  leading  to  the  gallery.  Behind  the 
wtrum  there  is  a  semi-octagonal  apse,  with 
Mts  arranged  for  the  choir,  and  a  recess  for 
to  organ.  Vestries  are  provided  at  the  other 
oid of  the  building.  The  schools  are  placed  in 
Birchington-avenue,  and  consist  of  one  large 
ffhool  hall,  meeting-room,  and  other  accom¬ 
modation  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  is  a 
ittge  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  archi- 
P  was  Mr.  George  R.  Smith,  of  South 
jtolds,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  W.  J. 
nwertson  &  Son. 

Sixatoricm,  Delamere  Forest.— The  Crosslev 
Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  in  Delamere 
forest  has  been  handed  over,  fully  furnished 
»nd  ready  for  use,  to  the  Manchester  Hospital 
to  Consumption.  The  terrace  on  which  the 
topital  stands  is  480  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
jo  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west  there  are 
too  views  of  the  Cheshire  plain.  The  near 
foreground  is  forest,  and  about  10  acres  of 
lawn  have  been  cleared  and  sown  and  planted 
ornamental  shrubs.  The  fagade  of  the 


main  building  is  300  ft.  in  length.  The  sana¬ 
torium  faoes  almost  due  south,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  all  the  patients’  rooms  open  down  to 
the  floor.  In  nearly  every  case  the  window  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  enable  a  bed  to  be  placed 
lengthways  in  the  open  air  or  to  be  lifted  into 
the  balcony  outside.  To  the  south  of  the 
hospital  are  placed  shelters  for  open-air  treat¬ 
ment.  Some  are  fixed  and  some  revolve ;  each 
holds  either  two  or  four  patients.  There  are 
twenty-four  rooms,  ou  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  with  single  beds,  one  with  two 
beds,  ten  wards  with  four  beds,  and  four  wards 
with  six  beds.  Two  large  sitting-rooms,  with 
doctor’s  rooms  and  office,  are  also  in  this  part 
of  the  building.  Behind  these  are  corridors, 
while  all  lavatories  and  baths,  together  with 
the  lifts,  are  on  the  north  side.  At  the  east 
and  west  ends  are  various  storerooms  and 
offices.  The  cellarage  is  extensive,  and  here 
are  placed  the  douche  baths  and  the  X-ray 
plant.  From  the  main  building  a  covered 
corridor  leads  to  the  chapel  and  the  dining- 
hall,  beyond  which  are  the  kitchens,  nurses’ 
and  servants’  dining  halls,  storerooms,  and 
pantries.  The  patients’  dining  hall  is 
separated  from  the  chapel  by  the  main'  cor¬ 
ridor.  This  hall  is  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide. 
The  patients  will  dine  at  twelve  tables,  each 
to  accommodate  eight  persons.  A  feature 
has  been  made  of  the  fireplace,  which  stands 
in  a  large  recess.  The  chapel  will  provide 
accommodation  for  150  persons.  It  has  an 
apsidal  east  end,  panelled  in  wood.  On  the 
north  and  the  two  sides  of  the  altar  are 
“three-light”  windows  filled  with  lead  lights 
simply  treated.  The  space  in  the  east-end 
wall  is  occupied  by  a  wooden  canopy  enclosing 
a  rich  tapestry  dossal.  The  walls  and  the 
woodwork  are  coloured  in  shades  of  red  and 

o _  Ample  ventilation  is  provided,  and 

the  windows,  except  those  in  the  apse,  open 
down  to  the  floor  level.  The  nurses’  home 
stands  about  80  yds.  from  the  main  block,  and 
provides  accommodation  for  nurses  and  ser¬ 
vants.  The  laundry,  engine  and  boiler  house, 
gas  plant,  bacteriological  department,  and 
mortuary,  stables,  and  cottages  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  road  which  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  main  building  and  the  kitchen 
block  and  past  the  nurses’  home.  Two  cot¬ 
tages  have  been  built  for  attendants.  In  the 
laundry  separate  machinery  has  been  provided 
for  the  clothes  of  patients  and  the  staff,  but 
everything  will  pass  through  a  disinfector  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  laundry  at  all.  Adjoining 
the  laundry  stands  the  engine-house,  which 
contains  two  different  classes  of  plant  for  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  hospital,  one  steam-driven 
and  the  other  driven  by  gas.  It  is  thought 
that  the  one  will  be  more  economical  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  other  in  winter.  Next  is  the 
boiler-house,  with  two  steam  boilers.  All  the 
heating  of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  hot- 
water  supply  for  baths  and  the  steam  for 
cooking,  is  provided  from  these  boilers.  The 
steam  is  taken  from  the  boilers  to  the  calori- 
fiers  in  the  main  block,  and  these  warm  the 
circulating  water.  Beyond  all  these  stand 
the  sewage  works,  about  500  yds.  to  the  south¬ 
west.  Here  bacteriological  treatment  has 
been  adopted,  while  8  acres  of  sloping  ground 
have  been  secured  for  the  final  land  filtration 
process  before  the  effluent  can  be  admitted  to 
the  forest  brooks.  At  the  pump-house  a  well 
has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  504  ft.  below  sea 
level.  The  buildings  are  fitted  throughout 
with  fire  hose,  and  everything  has  been  done 
bv  means  of  outside  fire  escapes  and  apparatus 
to  reduce  danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  All 
floors,  in  corridors,  wards,  and  hall,  including 
the  chapel,  have  been  covered  with  linoleum. 
It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  warmer  and 
quieter  than  the  ordinary  tarrazzo,  and  muen 
more  comfortable  than  the  usual  waxed  ward 
floor,  besides  being  more  easily  cleaned.  Each 
patient  has  the  use  of  a  combined  chest  of 
drawers,  wardrobe,  and  dressingdable.  ine 
elevation  of  the  main  building  is  faced  with 
red  Ruabon  bricks  up  to  the  first  floor.  The 
upper  stories  are  rough-casted  in  white  spar, 
with  red  brick  quoins .  and  strings.  All  the 
buildings  are  roofed  with  Ruabon  tiles.  I  he 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  sanaiorium 
was  70.000/..  but  this  sum,  we  understand,  has 
been  exceeded.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W  ■ 
Cecil  Hardistv. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Crematorium,  Sheffield.— The  new  crema¬ 
torium.  erected  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation 
at  the  Citv-road  cemetery,  was  opened  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  work,  which  was  carried  out 
from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  &  C.  M. 
Hadfield,  architects,  was  illustrated  in  our 
issue  for  July  30,  1904. 

Business  Premises,  Liverpool.—1 The  new 
offices  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  in 
Liverpool,  are  now  nearing  completion  The 
principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  . —VV  atei 
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The  area  of 


Old  Church-yard.  74  ft.  6  .... 
ground  covered  is  over  1,800  sq.  yds.  The 
class  of  stone  used  is  principally  Cefn.  lhe 


base  of  the  building  is  in  polished  red  granite, 
two  pillars  of  which  material  support  the  main 
entrance.  The  whole  of  the  Tower-gardens 
elevation  is  faced  with  white  porcelain  enamel 
brick,  as  also  are  the  sides  of  the  well  and  of 
the  central  light  and  air  space  over  the  seven 
domes,  which  surmount  the  general  office  in 
the  centre  of  the  ground  floor.  There  are 
seven  floors  in  all,  connected  by  two  stone 
staircases.  There  are  also  three  high-speed 
electric  passenger  elevators  now  being  fitted. 
The  floors  are  in  mosaic  and  wood  block,  the 
whole  of  the  basement,  ground,  mezzanine,  and 
first  floors  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
main  entrance  and  other  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  lined  with  marble.  The  stairway 
and  corridor  walls  generally  are  tiled.  The 
whole  of  the  edifioe  is  lighted  electrically,  and 
warmed  by  means  of  low-pressure  hot  water 
and  fires.  Three  boilers,  situated  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  supply  the  power  for  this.  For  the 
design  of  the  work  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Wolsten- 
holme,  F.  B.  Hobbs,  and  Arnold  Thornley, 
Liverpool,  are  responsible. 

Proposed  New  Town  Hall,  Wycombe.— The 
Town  Council  of  Wycombe,  having  applied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  approval  to  the 
borrowing  of  a  sum  of  3,038/.  to  defray  expendi¬ 
ture  in  excess  of  the  amount  already  authorised 
to  be  borrowed  in  respect  of  the  new  town  hall, 
Colonel  W.  R.  Slacke,  R.E.,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  attended  at  the  Guildhall  a 
short  time  ago  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
application.  Amongst  those  present  were 
Messrs.  Rushbrooke  (Borough  Surveyor), 
Bateman  (architect),  Silk  (quantity  surveyor), 
and  Fishburn  (clerk  of  the  works  for  the  town 
hall).  The  Town  Clerk  stated  that  a  loan  of 
10,800/.  had  already  been  granted  for  the  town 
hall,  being  9,500/.,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building;  500/..  architects’  fees;  and  800/.,  cost 
of  land.  Mr.  Bateman,  architect,  gave 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  building  of  the 
town  hall,  explaining  that  the  tender  _  of 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  of  Wycombe,  being 
the  lowest,  was  accepted  at  10,373/.  The  sum 
of  400/.  was  allowed  for  contingencies.  Other 
details  were  explained  by  Mr.  Bateman,  who 
produced  plans  and  documents  for  furnishing 
particulars  to  the  Inspector. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Morpeth. — A 
new  Primitive  Methodist  church,  in  Howard- 
terrace,  Morpeth,  was  opened  a  few  days  ago. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  rapid  slope  in  the  site 
from  the  street  level  southward  to  the  Cotting 
Burn,  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  New¬ 
castle,  has  provided  on  the  g;round  floor  a  hall, 
classrooms,  parlours,  and  kitchen,  and,  above 
these,  on  the  first  floor,  a  church,  with  vestries, 
etc.,  which  are  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from  the  streets.  The  building  is  Perpen¬ 
dicular  in  style,  and  the  structure  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Turnbull,  Rowlands 
Gill. 

Memorial  Schools,  Lewisham.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  tho  schools  to  be  erected  in 
Hither  Green-lane,  Lewisham,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Walford  Green,  D.D.,  was  laid 
recently.  The  site  adjoins  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  to  which  the  schools,  when  completed, 
will  form  an  addition.  The  hall,  which  will 
measure  54  ft.  by  45  ft.,  will  have  provision 
for  twenty  classrooms,  and  an  infants’  room 
is  to  be  30  ft.  by  24  ft.  There  will  also  be  a 
room  for  the  secretary,  a  library,  and  other 
accommodation.  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Spald¬ 
ing  were  the  architects  for  the  work. 

Schools,  Geesford. — The  buildings  used  as 
a  girls’  and  infants’  school  at  Gresford  having 
been  recently  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  local  education  authority,  the 
managers  have  decided  to  erect  schools  upon 
a  new  site  in  accordance  with  plans  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Morison,  architect,  of  Wrexham.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Simmons,  of  Gwersyllt, 
amounting  to  2,027/.,  has  been  accepted  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

Market  Extension,  Bradford. — The  market 
extension  in  Rawson^quare  was  opened 
on  the  18th  inst.  The  exterior  of  the  new 
building,  which  is  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
T.  C.  Hope  &  Son,  is  built  of  stone,  and 
is  Italian  Renaissance  in  style.  It  consists 
of  a  market  hall,  surrounded  by  ten  shops, 
with  frontages  to  Rawson-square,  North- 
o-ate.  and  James-street,  and  a  hotel.  Domed 
towers,  84  ft.  in  height,  mark  the  extremities 
of  the  Northgat©  elevation,  and  a  third  dome, 
hexagonal,  and  60  ft.  high,  rises  above  the 
main  entrance.  The  area  of  the  market  hall, 
covering  which  is  a  single-span  roof  of  glass 
and  iron,  is  6,684  sq.  ft.,  and  the  floor  area  ot 
the  shops  and  the  hotel  is  51,400  sq.  ft.  An 
entrance  is  provided  to  each  frontage,  with 
a  waggon  entrance  from  James-street,  and  a 
covered  way  communicating  with  the  present 
meat  and  fish  market.  The  cost  of  the  exten¬ 
sion.  including  25,000/-  for  the  site,  is  over 
50  000/.  Mr.  Abner  Rhodes  was  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  principal  contractors  have  been 
Messrs.  T.  Obank  &  Sons,  masons ;  E.  Fearnley 
&  Sons,  joiners;  A.  Ross,  plumber;  Crabtree 
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&  Berry,  plasterers ;  W.  H.  &  E.  Walton, 
slaters;  S.  Parsons  &  Co..  Ltd.,  ironwork; 
W.  Blythe,  hotel  ornamental  glass ;  Hellewell 
&  Co.,  of  Brighouse,  market  hall  glass  roof; 
Arthur  Wear,  painter ;  Collinson  Brothers,  and 
the  Reliance  Company,  Ltd.,  for  electric  lifts; 
Sutcliffe  Brothers,  gates,  lamps,  and  hotel 
balustrade ;  and  Cordingley.  mosaic  flooring. 

Branch  Library,  Hull. — The  Hull  Carnegie 
Branch  Library,  which  is  nearing  completion, 
is  situated  in  the  West  Park,  adjoining  the  main 
entrance  on  the  Anlaby-road.  Briefly,  it  is 
a  one-story  building,  set  upon  a  mound.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  two  apartments.  One 
of  them  is  the  lending  library,  and  this  is 
separated  by  an  ornamental  glass  screen  from 
the  reading-room,  which  is  panelled  in  oak, 
with  open  roof,  and  giving  accommodation  at 
the  carved  oaken  benches  for  fifty-two  readers. 
All  the  flooring  is  of  pitch-pine  blocks,  and 
the  artificial  lighting  is  •  by  electricity. 
This  reading-room  opens  out  upon  a 
verandah,  where  the  readers  may  fake  .their 
books  or  magazines  out  into  the  open^  air. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Hirst,  the  City  Architect. 

Proposed  Golf  Pavilion,  Bulwell.— The 
plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Lewis,  City 
Architect,  Nottingham,  for  the  new  golf 
pavilion,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Bulwell 
Forest,  have  been  approved  by  the  Nottingham 
Public  Parks  Committee.  The  new  building  is 
to  be  of  brickwork,  with  tiled  roofs.  A  club- 
room,  33  ft.  6  in.  by  18  ft.  6  in.,  is  provided  on 
the  ground  floor,  together  with  a  tearoom,  18  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  an  apartment  for  hats  and  coats,  two 
dressing  rooms,  with  accommodation  for  472 
lockers,  bath,  and  lavatory,  and  a  drying- 
closet.  Accommodation  for  the  caretaker,  who 
will  live  on  the  premises,  is  also  embodied  in 
the  scheme,  and  a  basement  is  to  be  constructed 
which  will  be  utilised  as  a-  store  cellar.  A 
small  verandah,  supported  by  iron  columns, 
will  be  erected  at  the  front  of  the  pavilion, 
and  the  whole  building  will  be  heated  by 
hot  water  and  lighted  by  gas.  •  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  3,0007. 

Tramway  Offices,  Sunderland. — New  tram¬ 
way  offices  and  headquarters  at  Sunderland 
have  just  been  erected  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf, 
Monkwearmouth.  The  front  of  the  building 
is  of  Pelaw  facing  bricks,  with  dressings  of 
Dunhouse  stone.  The  building  has  been 
designed  and  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  about 
6,0007.,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Coates,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  S.  Warburton,  Manchester. 

POORHOUSE,  Dalziel. — Lord  Hamilton  of 
Dalziel  formally  opened  the  Dalziel  new  poor- 
house  recently.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  17,0007.,  is  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  Motherwell. 

Building  in  York.— A  report  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Inspector  to  be  submitted  to  the  York 
Corporation  at  their  next  meeting  shows  that, 
during  the  past  year.  240  dwelling-houses  were 
approved  and  completed,  122  were  approved 
and  in  course  of  erection,  and  247  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  not  commenced,  a  total  of  609. 
The  rentals  of  the  completed  houses  vary  from 
107.  to  2007.,  the  majority  (fifty-eight)  being 
15?.  houses.  There  were  forty-eight  with  a 
rental  of  14?..  twenty-five  of  127.,  twenty  of  17?., 
nineteen  of  137.,  eleven  of  50?.,  and  ten  of  107. 

Church,  Huddersfield.— From  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  &  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  Bradford,  a  new  Wesleyan  church  is  to 
be  erected  at  Crosland  Moor,  Huddersfield,  at 
a  cost,  including  the  site,  of  about  4,5007. 

Theatre,  Colchester.— The  new  Grand 
Theatre  at  Colchester  has  just  been  opened. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  designs 
prepared  bv  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  of  Colchester. 

Municipal  Officer.  Carlisle.— The  new 
Carlisle  municipal  offices  in  Fisher-street  are 
now  nearing  completion.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  from  plans  bv.  and  under  the 
supervision  of.  the  City  Surveyor,  the  con¬ 
tractors  being  Messrs.  Gilbert  Hill  &  Son.  I  he 
sum  borrowed  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  property  was  6,5007.,  and  of  the 
alterations  1,0007. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DEC  OB  A  T  ION. 

New  Windows,  Kilkenny  Cathedral.— Two 
large  lights,  nearly  20  ft.  high,  in  the  south 
transept  of  Kilkenny  Cathedral,  have  just  been 
filled  with  Munich  stained  glass  by  Mayer  & 
Co.  They  illustrate  the  texts,  “I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life,”  and  “  Her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed,”  and  have  been 
erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Dowager  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Ormonde. 

Vestry  Screen,  Bere  Regis. — A  new  oak 
vestry  screen  has  been  placed  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Bere  Regis.  It  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons, 
of  Exeter.  „  m 

Restoration  of  Rood  Screen,  Com  be-in- Teign- 
head  Church,  near  Newton  Abbot.— The  old 
rood  screen  in  this  church  has  just  been  re¬ 
stored  according  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Robert 


Medley  Fulford.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  Exeter. 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  East  Dereham.— The 
Countess  of  Leicester  unveiled,  a  few  days 
ago,  two  large  windows,  one,  the  east,  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  other  a 
memorial  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who  lies  buried 
there,  this  being  the  105th  anniversary  of  his 
death.  The  window  contains  a  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet,  and  illustrations  from  his 
works.  Both  windows  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne. 

All  Saints’,  Hastings. — The  lower  portion  of 
the  east-end  of  this  church  has  been  decorated 
with  paintings  and  polychromy  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers,  of  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  have  introduced  figures  of 
Bishops  and  other  Saints  of  local  interest,  with 
adoring  Angels  over  the  altar. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Herne  Bay. — A  two- 
light  window  was  inaugurated  on  Easter 
morning  by  the  vicar  of  the  church.  Each 
light  contains  the  figure  of  a  saint  in  a 
canopied  niche,  “  St.  Peter”  and  “  St.  James.” 
Between  the  two  lights  is  a  brass,  with 
heraldic  bearings.  The  window  and  brass 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Brothers. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Leeds. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Sewerage  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Leeds  City  Council,  on  the 
19th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Adam  Hart,  Chief 
Assistant  Engineer  to  the  Birmingham,  Tame, 
and  Rea  Drainage  Board,  was  recommended 
to  the  Council  for  the  post  of  Sewerage 
Engineer  to  the  Corporation,  at  a  salary  of 
1,0007.  a  year.  Of  the  original  sixty-nine  appli¬ 
cants  the  number  was  first  reduced  to  thirty- 
one,  then  to  twelve,  who  were  interviewed  by 
the  committee,  and,  in  the  end,  a  selection 
of  three  was  made,  from  whom  the  final  choice 
was  taken.  These  three  gentlemen,  whose 
claims  were  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  were  Mr.  George  Adam  Hart ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Garfield,  Sewerage  Engineer  to 
the  Bradford  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Fidler,  Borough  Engineer  at  Northampton. 


SANITAEY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Humber. — At  the 
request  of  the  Humber  Conservancy  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Mr.  G.  N.  Abernethy,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  have  prepared  a  re¬ 
port  upon  the  condition  of  the  river  Humber 
and  the  means  that  should  be  taken  to  improve 
it.  After  dealing  geographically  with  the 
waterway,  and  referring  to  the  works  of  dock 
construction,  which  have  already  formed  a  lino 
of  river  wall  four  miles  in  extent,  the  report 
states  that  there  has  been  very  little  variation 
in  the  deep-water  channels  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  during  the  last  seventy-six  years. 
The  engineers  point  out  that  the  shoal  in 
the  navigable  channel  near  the  White  Booth- 
road  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  height 
and  in  length,  and  they  estimate  that  about 
3,000  ft.  require  dredging  in  order  to  bring 
the  shoal  into  conformity  with  the  other  part 
of  the  deep-water  channel  up  to  Hull.  About 
1,123,880  cubic  yds.  of  material  would  have  to 
be  removed,  at  a  cost  of  56,1947.  They  point 
out  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  dredge 
the  north  side  of  the  channel  (so  as  to  bring 
the  deeper  water  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Alexandra  Dock)  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  give 
14  ft.  at  low  water.  In  order  to  do  so 
1,750,000  cubic  yds.  of  material  would  have  to 
be  removed,  at  a  cost  of  87,5007.  They  further 
consider  that  a  deep-water  channel  should  be 
maintained  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  for 
some  distance  above  Hull,  at  a  cost  of  between 
25,0007.  and  30,000?.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  construction  of  a  training  wall  towards 
Pauli  from  the  easternmost  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  proposed  joint  dock,  and  the  cost  of  this 
is  estimated  at  59,7177. — Yorkshire  Post. 

Sewage  Works,  Dumfries. — The  drainage 
and  sewage  purification  works,  undertaken  by 
the  Town  Councils  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwell- 
town,  following  upon  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
pollution  of  the  river  Nith,  held  in  May,  1902, 
have  been  completed.  The  towns  being 
divided  by  the  river,  it  was  considered  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  carry  out  a  joint  purification  scheme, 
and  independent  schemes  on  the  same  lines 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Allan  Carter,  C.E., 
Edinburgh.  That  for  Dumfries  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  total  cost  of  about  40.0007.,  and  is 
now  in  operation.  The  Maxwelltown  works 
will  not  be  in  operation  for  several  weeks 
yet.  Their  cost  approximates  to  26.0007.  The 
system  of  purification  adopted  is  the  bacterial. 
The  river  is  subject  to  tidal  action,  which 
renders  the  filter-beds  inoperative  for  two 
periods  each  day  owing  to  their  low  level. 
During  these  periods  the  effluent  from  the 


septic  tank  is  diverted  by  ,n  aulomtio 
arrangement  of  air-dome  and  valves  into  * 
contact  bed  containing  a  thick  laver  of  mvo! 
and  is  there  stored  until  the  tide 'recede*  Tim 
septic  tank  measures  190  ft.  bv  76  ft  'and  is 
18  ft.  in  depth,  and  has  a  capacity  rf mi]|ion 
and  a  half  gallons.  It  „  formed  of  co„. 
Crete,  the  roof  being  supported  on  brick  n,er, 
carrying  steel  girders.  The  MasweUtoim 
works  are  situated  almost  directly  opposite 
on  the  lands  of  Troqueer  Holm'  of  which 

2  acres  were  purchased  for  the  purpose.  The 
septic  tank  here  measures  150  ft.  by  40  ft  and 
is  8  ft.  deep. 

Lough  Neagh  Drainage  ScHEME.-It  i*  an¬ 
nounced  that  Sir  Alexander  Biunie  has  'been 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Office,  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  make  further 
inquiry  into,  and  to  report  upon,  the  proposed 
drainage  of  Lough  Neagh  and  the  River  Bonn. 

Bridge,  Howford.— The  new  Howford 
bridge  over  the  River  Nairn  was  opened  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Cram,  County  Surveyor,  was 
engineer  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was 
contractor.  The  new  bridge  is  a  steel-girder 
structure  of  two  spans  of  56  ft.  each,  the  road¬ 
way  being  20  ft.  wide,  and  having  a  level  of 
7  ft.  above  that  of  the  old  bridge.  It  re¬ 
places  the  old  wooden  bridge,  which  was 
erected  in  1858,  and  has  been  built  by  the 
County  Council  at  a  cost  of  2,8007. 

The'  Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  Sanitary  Science  as  applied  to 
Buildings  and  Public  Works,  held  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  April  14  and  15,  one  candidate  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  to  whom  a  certificate  was 
granted: — Mr.  E.  M.  Longsdon  (Bakewell). 

Bridge,  Kinclaven,  N.B.— The  new  bridge 
over  the  Tay  at  Kinclaven  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  inst.  The  structure  is  built  of  red  sand¬ 
stone  from  Keithick  Quarry.  It  has  six  arohes, 
each  61  ft.  span,  and  five  piers  6  ft.  wide. .  The 
abutment  on  the  Meikleour  side  measures 
34  ft.,  and  that  on  the  Kinclaven  side  measures 
32  ft.,  a  total  length  of  462  ft.  The  roadway 
is  16  ft.  wide.  The  foundation  pilings,  which 
pierce  a  bed  of  solid  gravel  to  a  depth  of  14  ft., 
are  of  American  rock  elm.  The  piers  are 
square,  with  cutwaters,  and  shaped.  The  arch 
rings  are  cemented  blocks  made  on  the  spot. 
The  parapet  is  of  blocked  ashlar,  and  is 

3  ft.  8  in.  high.  The  whole  fabric  is  filled  with 
concrete  to  within  a  foot  of  the  roadway,  llw 
gradient  over  two  arches  on  either  side  is  1  in 
30,  and  1  in  60  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  The  top  of  the  parapet,  at  the  highest 
point,  is  nearly  30  ft.  above  ordinary  water 
level.  The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new.  roadway  on  the  Kinclaven 
side,  but  excluding  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  roadway  on  the  Blairgowrie  side,  is 
7,300.  The  bridge  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
James  Young  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harrison. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Messrs.  Formans  &  MUii. 
Glasgow.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs,  xoungs  re¬ 
presentative,  Mr.  James  Rust. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— M.  Carolus-Duran  [>a™?  “ 

elected  director  of  the  French  &c  ’ 
Rome,  it  will  shortly  be  necessary  to  oket  a 
successor  to  him  as  President  of  *  , 
Salon.  The  names  of  MM.  Rodin,  Be»  • 
Carriere,  and  Roll  are  mentioned I  «  ““Jf 

probable  candidates. - In  a<*or<Jj  qaunf<> 

the  provisions  of  a  legacy  left  by  *  '■  *  .  . 
Delaine,  the  Societe  Central®  des  ArchRecg 
has  founded  a  biennial  prize,  „„ 

awarded  this  year  for  the  fast  .  •  arCj,j. 
approved  piece  of  civil  or  ,re /^cbmaii 
tecture  by  an  architect  who  is  a  T) 
and  not  a  holder  of  the  Pnxde»  (h(J 
prize,  founded  by  the  late  M.  *  ■ 
architect,  for  an  illustration  of  ^  aW4r(jMi 
of  French  architecture,  will  a l  «  ^  p4rj5 

this  year. - The  Municipal  C  tion  0f  » 

has  under  consideration  for  the  „  cjtjicr 
“  Palais  des  Sports  et  d  Agri  \iachines 
by  a  re-erection  of  the  galer.e  des  d  j§ 
or  in  a  new  building.  The  P  Ef  w  (|e  ]» 
between  the  fortifications,  the  auij  pour- 
Revolte,  and  the  Portes  d  As  &  tho  left 

celles. - It  is  proposed  to  erect  jn  the 

of  the  Avenue  de  Bois  de  B  L.f  by  M 
centre  of  a  planted  lnwn.,®,  ,Vlci0t  in  the 
Moncel  representing  Alfred  mw,]ising  his 
midst  of  an  allegorical  group  symbol.  ^ 
principal  works.- — SeveraJ.  ,  a  pr0, 
Paris  Council  have  brought  ^  Pd'4 

posal  for  founding  a  new  ./,€r  death 
Palais  to  contain  the  cash 1  of  wIf. 

(masques  mortuaires)  of  the  yw- 

brated  men,  such  as  Pa®®r’  11^0.  Lam»r’ 
ton,  Goethe,  Napoleon,  VhlC,^cavall0n* 
line.  Gambetta,  etc.—— The  , 

carried  on  in.  the  Place  de  la  ^  o{  ,ho 
brought  to  light  the  fo  ^  utiljsed  to  a 
ancient  fortress,  which 


<\t.n t  a9  the  foundations  of  a  metro 
‘.'  Sn  station  at  that  point  An,  in- 
■*'“3  bo  placed  indicating  the  origin 

istoric  wall. - The  jury  m  the  com- 

Jened  by  the  municipality  of  Chalon- 
5  Jjor  the  erection  of  a  monument 
^Stating  tl»  defence  of  the  city  m  the 
1870  hate  selected  for  execution  the 

“  f  Vi  Jforeau-Vanthier  sculptor,  and 
tiSMraid,  architect.  The  monument 
"*i  a  group  formed  by  a  mounted 
, 3  carrying  a  wounded  man,  whom  he 

*  i:ne>  a  figure  personifying  the  town 

',  L _ The  Municipal  Council  of  Nice 

S  .  competition  for  a  new  group  of 
’—The  jury  in  the  competition  opened 
Municipality  of  Yaudceuyre  for  a  Hotel 
lilt  and  schools  have  awarded  the  first 
"I  to  M.  Bentz,  of  Nancy.— A  com- 
T,s  teen  formed  to  erect,  at  Annecy,  a 

.„t  to  the  novelist  Eugene  Sue. - - 

,  ,jeath  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  61,  of 
[Frederic  Cavel,  architect  to  the  city  of 
«  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
iill  be  remembered,  it  was  M.  Cavel  who 
i  architect  for  the  recent  additions  to  the 

Sjyi.-The  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin, 
■A  was  condemned  as  unsafe  m  case  of  tire, 

; been  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
aner  and  was  reopened  on  March  <sl-- 
■  Town  Hall  at  Stuttgart,  designed  by  Pro- 
■  Heinrich  Jassoy,  is  completed.— -A  new 
.  been  added  to  the  Law  Courts  at 
from  designs  by  Professor  Friedrich 
a  Tiersch. 

SmffliLAND.— 1 The  new  church  at  Rothen- 

•  has  been  built  from  designs  by  Herr  K. 
fcnniihle,  and  was  consecrated  on  April  9 ; 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate  400 
snf,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  o0,000 

s. _ The  new  school  at  Freiburg  is  to  be 

from  designs  by  Herr  Erwin  Heman, 
Ifr the  direction  of  Herr  Hertlmg,  and  will 
Me  ten  classrooms,  a  music-room,  and  a 
ling-house  for  the  headmaster. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

JOFESSIONAL  AND  BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
i.  E.  A.  Victor,  architect,  has  removed 
offices  from  14,  Sackville-street  to  161,  New 
d-street,  W.  ,  ,  , 

ood  from  Columbia.— The  forests  of 

mbia.  according  to  an  official  re- 
which  has  reached  the  British  Foreign 
contain  considerable  quantities  of 

ogany,  cedar,  etc.,  of  good  quality,  and 
itory  attempts  at  exportation  have  been 
>,  but  with  little  success,  owing  chiefly  to 
high  rates  of  ocean  transport.  A  saw- 
situated  in  the  forest  thirty  miles  from 
i  Marta,  and  four  miles  from  the  railway 
supplies  the  local  demand  for  lumber 
fly  mahogany),  and  sends  its  surplus  to 
inquilla,  where  the  consumption  is  large, 
i  Incorporated  Church-building  Society. 
s  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
hursday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  7,  Dean’s-yard, 
minster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money 
made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
-Building  a  new  church  at  Newcastle- 
r-Lyme,  St.  Paul,  Staffs,  175Z. ,  and  to- 
s  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
amodation  in  the  churches  at  Cil-y-cwm, 
Michael,  near  Llandovery,  Carm,  25 Z. ; 
ling  Magna,  All  Saints,  near  Lutterworth, 
and  Richmond,  St.  John  the  Divine, 
sy,  55Z.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  40Z. 
ts  were  also  made  from  the  Special 
ion  Buildings  Fund  towards  building 
on  churches  at  Hackett.  St.  Paul,  near 
ubury,  Glos.,  20Z. ;  Jameston,  near  Manor- 
Pembs.,  10Z. ;  and  Wilsill.  near  Pateley 
ge,  Yorks,  30Z.  The  following  grants 
also  paid  for  works  completed  :  — Cwm- 
ell,  St,  Margaret,  near  Swansea,  100Z. ; 
isby,  All  Saints,  125Z.  ;  Eastbourne,  St. 
|p.  125Z. ,  on  account  of  a  grant  of  200Z. ; 
ling,  St.  Bartholomew,  125Z. ;  Hopwood, 
[ohn  the  Evangelist,  near  Manchester,  75Z. ; 
w,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Devon,  51. ; 
fcs,  St.  Thomas,  near  Sheffield,  20Z.  ; 
h  Shields,  St.  Oswin,  10Z. ;  Colchester,  St. 
H  40Z.  ;  and  Abertillery,  St.  John,  Mon., 
In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  760Z.  was 
towards  the  repairs  of  thirty-three 
dies  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  Society. 
Society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  a 
of  money  as  a  repair  fund  for  Christ 
rch,  Spitafields.  The  Annual  General 
d  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  4,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s-yard. 
hnnster,  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  chair  will 
;>hen  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
khxical  Institute  at  Stourbridge. — An 
and  industrial  exhibition  in  a  new  Tech- 
llnstitute  at  Stourbridge  was  opened  on 
24th  inst.  by  Lady  .Cobham.  The  build- 
mclude  accommodation  for  a  free  library, 


and  the  total  outlay,  exclusive  of  site,  has 
been  about  10,000Z. 

Old  Winchester  Relic  in  Danger. — An  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  Winchester  is  in  danger  of 
being  demolished— an  old  Tudor  timber  tene¬ 
ment  in  Cheesehill-street,  which  has  come  into 
the  market  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
owner.  The  house  is  one  of  the  very  few  left 
of  the  Tudor  time.  Over  the  door  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  long  the  Rectory  ho.use  of 
the  ancient  Soke  parish  of  St.  Peter’s  Cheese- 
hill.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Fleming 
family,  one  of  whom  was  Recorder  of  Win¬ 
chester  and  became  Lord  Chief  Justice.,  The. 
house  has  had  a  most  interesting  history,  and 
steps  are  being  -taken  to  try  and  get  it  pre¬ 
served—  Daily  Graphic. 

Liverpool  School  of  Architecture.— The 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Education 
Committee  was  held  on  the  19th  inst. 
at  the  Municipal  offices',  Mr.  J.  W. 
Alsop.  deputy-chairman,  presiding.  The 
Technical  Education  Sub-Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  City  Council  be  asked  to 
establish  a  municipal  school  of  art,  and  that 
the  School  of  Art  of  the  Liverpool  Institute 
he  used  for  the  purpose.  The  recommendation 
was  approved.  It  was  also  recommended1  by 
the  Committee  that  the  Education  Committee 
take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Applied  Arts  as 
from  May  21  next.— Mr.  B.  W.  Ellis  opposed 
the  latter  recommendation.  He  said  that  the 
school  had  been  unsuccessfully  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  managed.  At  present  there  was  a  debt 
of  about  500Z.,  and  bv  the  end  of  the  season 
this  would  be  about  700Z.  The  students  only 
numbered  135,  and  the  annual  cost  was  2,000Z. 
As  compared  with  this,  the.  School  of  Art  in 
Mount-street,  with  357  pupils,  only  cost  200Z. 
more.  The  history  of  the  school  did  not  justify 
the  committee  in 'taking  over  the  liabilities.— 
Alderman  Willink  pointed  out  that,  if  the 
liabilities  were  not  taken  over,  they  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  individual  members 
of  the  committee  of  management..  The  work 
of  the  school  was  separate  and  quite  different 
from  the  work  of  the  School  of  Art,  and.  it 
was  more  costly  of  necessity.  On  May  21 
the  liabilities  would  be  307Z.,  and  this 
would  be  balanced  by  the  value  of  the  other 
assets— models,  furniture,  easts,  and  so  on.— 
Answering  Alderman  Williams,  Alderman 
Willink  said  a  scheme  had  already  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  work  the  School 
of  Art  .  and  the  School  of  Architecture  ana 
Applied  Art  as  one  institution.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted  with  two  dissentients. 

A  Hint  to  Architects.— Plans  for  twenty 
houses  in  Londonderry-road,  one  house  in 
Cambridge-street,  three  in  Bishopton-road,  and 
eleven  in  Dixon-street,  were  approved  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Stockton  Urban  Council  on  the 
19th  inst.  Alderman  Hind,  Chairman  of  the 
Plans  Committee,  said  they  had  regulations 
that  plans  should  be  marked  with  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  that  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  yard  areas,  and  other  parti¬ 
culars  should  be  shown.  Recently,  many  archi¬ 
tects  had  been  very  lax  in  this  matter,  and,  at 
the  meeting  that  morning,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  this  information  in  several  cases, 
instructions  were  given  that  the  architects  were 
to  be  informed  that  the  plans  would  be ■.  re¬ 
jected  unless  the  particulars  were  supplied. 
These  had  since  been  given,  but  he  hoped  the 
architects  would  not  cause  the  committee  any 
further  trouble  in  the  matter  .—Darlington 

'  The  International  Fire  Service  Council.— 
The  International  Fire  Service  Council  which 
was  founded  in  1900,  and  represents  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  world’s  various  fire  brigade  and 
fire-preventive  societies,  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  over  3,000,000,  had  its  annual  executive 
meeting  at  Brussels  on  April  3-7  and  18. 
Colonel  Sextus  Meyer  late  Danish  Royal 
Engineers,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the 
vice-presidents,  Chief  Officer  Westphalen,  late 
District  Surveyor  of  Hamburg,  and  Jp-r- 
Edwin  O.  Sachs,  of  the  British  Fire-Prevention 
Committee,  London.  Matters-  relating  to  fir 
prevention  and  building  construction  had  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  to  such  an  extent  in 
fact,  that  a  special  standing  committee  of  the 
Council  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the 

subject,  comprising:— Chief  ^nu.frte^Sur 

(Bremen),  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  District  bur 
veyor  (London).  Building  Counci  lor  Moder- 
sohn  (Unna),  Mr.  Sachs  (London),  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woolson.  Columbia  University  (New 
York).  The  Council  are  issuing  a  technical 
dictionary  (French.  English,  German)  ofterms 
relating  to  fire-resisting  construction  and  fare 
brigade  work  which  should  be  of  service  to 
the  professions  concerned.  The  Council  s  in- 
quirv  office  at  Luxemburg  is  ^wopenand 
technical  questions  can  be  addressed  the 
through  any  of  the  three  British  Societies  re- 
Dresented  on  the  Council.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  avoid  clashing  oi  co ngress 
subjects,  and  the  congress  publications  of  all 
countries  trill,  in  future,  he  on  uniform  lines. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Building  Trade,  Sunderland. — In  connexion 
with  the  dispute  in  the  building  trade,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  in  Sunderland 
of  the  men  interested,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
deliberations,  which  were  conducted  in 
private,  it  is  understood  that  the  men  are  not 
likely  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  masters, 
and  unless  they  are  considerably  modified  the 
men  will  come  out  on  strike. 

Building  Trade  Dispute,  Newcastle  and 
District. — A  mass  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Newcastle  district  of  the  Operative  Brick¬ 
layers’  Society  was  held,  on  the  20th  inst.,  in 
the  Co-operative  Hall,  Darn  Crook,  Newcastle. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  conference  between  the  masters 
and  the  delegates  of  the  men,  and  to  consider 
the  proposals  made.  What  the  masters  re¬ 
quire  in  the  case  of  the  bricklayers  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  what  they  propose  to  the  plas¬ 
terers,  masons,  and  joiners.  There  is,  to 
begin  with,  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of 
wages  one  penny  per  hour.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  grades,  this  proposal,  while  it  is  a 
vital  one  to  the  men— as  will  be  judged  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  means  a  reduction  of  4s.  2d. 
per  week  on  a  fifty  hours’  shift — is  not  the 
only  one  of  importance,  in  that  there  are 
certain  modifications  of  rules  desired.  One  of 
the  most  important — if  not  the  principal — of 
these  is  that  which  relates  to  the  employment 
of  apprentices.  Now  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
bricklayers  to  have  from  one  to  four  appren¬ 
tices  and  no  more  on  any  job.  This  rule  the 
masters  want  to  erase,  and  to  stipulate  that 
there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  Then,  as  to  working  hours,  the 
masters’  proposal  is  something  similar  to  that 
offered  to  the  plasterers,  whereby,  in  winter, 
they  want  the  short  time  to  last  for  four 
months  instead  of  twelve  weeks  as  at  present. 
They  desire  the  men  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  work  right  through,  without  the  breakfast 
half-hour.  The  overtime  proposals  of  the 
masters  are  also  similar  to  those  suggested  to 
other  grades,  and  where  time  and  a  quarter  is 
now  paid  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  after 
that  time  and  a  half,  the  masters  desire  that 
time  and  a  quarter  shall  be  paid  for  the  first 
four  hours,  and  afterwards  time  and  a  half 
shall  come  into  force  for  shift  work.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  arbitration  in  case  of  disputes  is 
also  offered  to  the  bricklayers.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussion,  the  men  have  rejected  all 
the  masters’  suggestions,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  is  thus  seen,  for  the  notices  of  the 
men  are  due  to  expire  on  May  1.  The  men  m 
Newcastle  are  to  test  the  feeling-  of  the  men 
affected  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  Sun¬ 
derland.  North  Shields,  Jarrow.  Blyth,  and 
Newcastle  is  to  be  held.  The  members  of  the 
Newcastle  district  of  the  Operative  Society  of> 
Plasterers  have  received  the  reply  of  the 
masters  to  their  counter  proposals.  Its  nature 
is  unfavourable. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

Nottingham  Building  Trade  Dispute.— As 
the  result  of  a  conference  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  societies  affected,  and 
delegates  from  the  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  point  may  practically  be  said  to 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  dispute  in  the 
Nottingham  building  trade.  This  was  the 
demand  by  the  employers  for  uniform  working 
hours.  An  arrangement  has  been  come  to 
agreeing  to  this  request,  and,  although  it  has 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  general  body  ol 
masters  and  men,  it  is  not  considered  probable 
that  any  objection  will  be  raised.  By  the  new 
arrangement  there  would  not  be  such  diverse 
times  of  starting  work  in  the  winter,  and 
another  suggestion  is  that  work  should  cease 
at  five  o’clock.  With  regard  to  conferences 
on  the  other  points,  no  steps  have,  as  yet, 
been  taken  by  either  side. 

Edinburgh  Joiners’  Strike.— Another  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  operative  joiners,  at  present  on 
strike  in  Edinburgh,  was  held  on  the  21st  inst. 
in  St.  Cuthbert’s  Hall.  Kings  Stables-road. 
Mr.  John  Lawson  presided  over  a  large  atten¬ 
dance.  and  it  was  reported  that  another  master 
had  signed  the  by-laws.  There  is  no  sign  of 
yielding  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who  are 
standing  firmly  together.— Scotsman. 

Glasgow  Joiners  to  Strike. —A  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  joiners  of  Glasgow  and  district  was 
held  in  the  Wellington  Palace,  Glasgow,  on 
the  21st  inst.,  to  receive  the  replies  of  the 
masters  to  the  by-laws  sent  out  by  the  men  s 
organisation.  These  by-laws  lay  down  work¬ 
ing  conditions  similar  to  those  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  twelve  mon%’ 
the  Master  Wrights’  Association,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  desire  to  reduce  the  men  s  ^ages  by  a 
penny  per  hour.  There  are  between  3,000  and 
4,000  members  of  the  two  joiners  tiade 
unions  in  the  district.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  not  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  It  was  further  agreed  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Master  Wrights’  Association  only 
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represented  a.  small  proportion  of  the  em¬ 
ployers,  to  treat  with  tho  masters  individually. 
Up  till  the  close  of  the  meeting  seventy 
signed  copies  of  the  by-laws  had  been  received 
from  masters  agreeing  to  the  men’s  terms. 
These  represent  over  1,000  men.  It  is  stated, 
on  behalf  of  the  men,  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  acceptances  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  but  for  the  prospect  of  arbitration 
which  the  Lord  ProVost’s  action  seemed  to 
hold  out. 

Aberdeen  Joiners.— The  masters  have  sent 
to  the  men’s  society  a  communication  embody¬ 
ing  their  ultimatum  in  the  dispute  existing 
between  them  and  the  operatives  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  by-laws.  The  masters  propose  to 
amend  rule  No.  4  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  — 
“  Each  employer  agrees  to  pay  three-fourths 
of  his  workmen  8d.  per  hour,  and  one-fourth 
not  less  than.  7d.  per  hour.”  It  is  further 
stipulated  that  the  other  by-laws  remain  as 
at  present  for  another  year.  The  employers 
add  that,  considering  the  depressed  state  of 
trade,  they  think  they  have  made  a  very  fair 
and  reasonable  offer  to  settle  the  dispute. 
- »-♦-« - 

OLegal. 

DISPUTE  AS  TO  A  PARTY-WALL. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Forbes  v.  Wallis 
&  Co.  concluded  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore, 
sitting  without,  a  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  on  the  19th  inst.— an  action  by  Miss 
Forbes,  the  freeholder  of  a  house  and  premises 
known  as  Dunottar,  Bedford  Park,  against 
the  defendants,  a  firm  of  builders,  and  the 
freeholders  of  the  adjoining  property.  Sydney 
House,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defen¬ 
dants,  their  servants  and  agents,  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  party-wall  dividing  the  two 
properties,  and  for  an  order  requiring  the 
restoration  of  the  party-wall  which  the  defen¬ 
dants  had  pulled  down.  The  plaintiff  also 
claimed  damages. 

Mr.  McCall.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Stewart  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Montague  Shearman, 
K.C..  and  Mr.  Singdon  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  McCall,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case, 
said  that  his  client  complained  of  a  very  high¬ 
handed  trespass.  In  1886  both  the  properties 
in  question  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Berry.  He 
conveyed  Dunottar  to  a  Mr.  Orpen,  re¬ 
taining  Svdney  House  himself.  In  1901  the 
plaintiff  purchased  from  Mr.  Orpen  the  free¬ 
hold  of  Dunottar.  He  (counsel)  submitted 
that  at  that  time  the  wall  in  dispute  either 
was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  because  it 
had  not  been  expressly  reserved,  or  it  was  a 
party-wall  between  the  two  owners.  In  1903 
Messrs.  Wagstaff  &  Co.  wrote  to  the  plaintiff, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Berry,  saying  that  the  wall 
was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  In  April. 
1904,  Mr.  Berry  conveyed  the  freehold  of 
Sydney  House  to'  the  defendants.  In  May,  1904, 
the  plaintiff,  having  heard  that  alterations  were 
contemplated  on.  .the  Sydney  House  estate 
interfering  with  her  property,  wrote  to  the 
defendant.  To  this  letter  she  received  no 
answer.  On  June  2  Mr.  Peter  Dollar,  plain¬ 
tiff’s  architect,  wrote  to  the  defendants  with 
regard  to  light  and  air  questions,  or  as  to  anv 
proposed  buildings.  Upon  that  nothing  was 
done.  On  February  10,  1905.  Mr.  Wallis  wrote 
plaintiff  saying  he  was  calling  upon  her  with 
regard  to  the  wall  in  question.  When  he 
called  plaintiff  told  him  she  could  not  consent 
to  anything  with  regard  to  the  wall  without 
consulting  her  solicitor  and  architect.  On 
February  10  a  plan  was  sent  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  her  consent  was  asked  to  the  wall  being 
pulled  down.  On  the  following  Monday,  with¬ 
out  any  further  notice,  defendants  directed 
their  men  to  go  into  the  plaintiff’s  garden  to 
push  down  this  wall  into  the  defendants?  pro- 
pertv.  Defendants  did  not  merely  push  down 
the  wall,  but  destroyed  the  trees  growing  close 
to  the  wall.  .  . 

Mr.  Shearman,  interposing,  said  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  question  about  Hie 
measurements.  The  defendants  claimed  this 
wall  and  the  footings.  He  admitted  that  they 
trespassed  on  the  plaintiff’s  land  to  push  the 
wall  down,  but  they  had  paid  a  sum  into  court 
which  he  thought  would  cover  any  damage. 

Mr.  McCall,  continuing,  said  that,  after  the 
defendants  had  pushed  down  the  old  wall,  they 
proceeded  to  build  a  new  one,  but  on  different 
lines  from  the  old  one.  His  case  was  that  the 
new  wall  was  on  the  footings  of  the  old  one. 
and  that  the  footings  of  the  new  wall  extended 
on  to  the  plaintiff’s  land  several  inches  beyond 
the  old  footings.  . 

After  evidence  as  to  the  plaintiff  s  title  had 
been  given.  Mr.  F.  Baxendale,  an  Associate 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  examined,  said  he 
was  assistant  to  Mr.  Peter  Dollar  The  witness 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
footings  of  the  new  wall  on  to  plaintiff’s  land, 
and  as  to  the  damage  done  to  the  plaintiff’s 
trees,  shrulis.  and  plants  by  the  defendants 
men  in  pushing  down  the  wall. 


Mr.  Maurice  Adams  gave  evidence  also  as  to 
how  far  the  footings  of  the  old  wall  extended. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case.  Mr. 
Shearman,  for  the  defendants,  submitted  that 
the  amount  paid  into  court  covered  all  the 
damage  done  by  the  trespass.  With  regard  to 
the  party-wall  he  contended  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  convey  it  to  the  plaintiff.  In  the 
event  of  its  being  held  to  be  a  party-wall,  he 
contended  that  the  defendants  had  the  right  to 
build  up  to  the  footings  of  the  old  wall,  and 
that  the  wall  was  common  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  Thos.  Rogers  Wagstaffe,  F.S.I.,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Waine,  a  surveyor,  gave  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants!  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  of  the  new  wall  of  the  defendants’,  in¬ 
cluding  the  footings,  was  within  the  defen¬ 
dants’  boundary. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Hayes.  Building  Inspector  to  the 
Acton  Urban  District  Council,  also  gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wallis,  the  defendant,  a 
builder  and  contractor,  gave  evidence, 
and  denied  that  there  was  any  sub¬ 
stantial  trespass  on  the  plaintiff’s  land.  He 
claimed  the  wall  as  his,  and  maintained  that 
he  had  only  rebuilt  the  wall  on  the  site  of  the 
old  wall. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  and  after  some 
argument,  it  wras  agreed  that  the  defendant 
should  be  allowed  to  erect  the  wall  of  his 
buildings  on  his  own  land,  and  4£  in.  off  the 
site  of  the  present  wall,  the  land  so  left  to  be 
the  plaintiff’s  land. 

His  lordship  said  that  the  only  question 
remaining  was  that  of  damages. 

After  hearing  Mr.  McCall  and  Mr.  Shear¬ 
man  on  this  question,  his  lordship,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  as  to  the  trespass  the 
plaintiff  had  made  out  a  good  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wall  was  a  party-wall,  and  that  the  defendants 
had  no  business  to  pull  it  down  as  they  did 
or  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  pulled  it 
down.  He  agreed  that  defendants  were  tenants 
in  common  of  the  wall,  but  they  had  acted 
wrongfully  in  pulling  it  down.  His  lordship 
then  referred  to  the  agreement  come  to  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  as  to  the  building  of  the 
wall  as  set  back,  and  said  that,  formally,  he 
would  grant  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  from  keeping  the  wall  up  as  it  now 
stood.  On  the  claim  as  to  trespass  his  lordship 
awarded  the  plaintiff  70L  damages  and  the 
costs  of  the  action. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel  his  lordship  reduced  the  damages  to 
60 l.,  the  defendants  allowing  the  plaintiff  to 
put  trellis  work  on  the  wall  up  to  7  ft.  and  to 
train  creepers  thereon. 


A  DANGEROUS  BUILDING. 

At  Marylebone  the  owner  of  the  structure, 
known  as  St.  Benet  and  All  Saints’  Church. 
Lupton-street.  Kentish  Town,  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  John  Collman,  on  behalf  of  the 
London  County  Council,  for  failing  to  comply 
with  a  notice  to  take  down  the  south  aisle 
and  support  and  secure  the  nave,  or  to  under¬ 
pin  and  support  the  walls  of  the  aisle,  and  re¬ 
construct  or  otherwise  support  the  flying 
arches  over  it,  and  also  to  take  down  or  re¬ 
construct,  or  otherwise  support  the  chancel 
arch,  the  building  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  district  surveyor,  in  a  dangerous  state. 
Mr.  Redwood  Davies,  barrister,  defended.  Mr. 
Collman  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  district  surveyor  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  a  notice 
was  served  upon  the  owner  on  February  3  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  carry  out  the  work  which  the 
surveyor  had  certified  as  requiring  .to  b»> 
done.  The  surveyor  reported  on  February  27 
that  the  building  had  been  shored,  but  nothing 
else  had  been  done ;  and.  as  matters  were  still 
in  the  same  state  on  April  4.  the  Council  wrote 
to  the  owner’s  surveyor,  the  architect  of  the 
church,  asking  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
out.  A  reply  was  returned  to  the  effect  that 
the  delay  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  necessary  money.  Mr.  Paul  Taylor 
asked  if-  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  owner 
required  further  time.  Mr.  Davies  replied 
that  they  were  doing  the  work,  but  not  quite 
as  the  Council  wished.  Mr.  Collman  said  that 
all  they  wanted  was  that  the  work  should  be 
done.  He  was  surprised  that  the  case  should 
be  contested.  He  suggested  an  adjournment 
for  three  months,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  work  was  put  in  hand  and  proceeded  with 
as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Davies  remarked  that 
they  wished  to  have  some  guarantee  that  the 
Council  would  leave  them  alone :  one  of  the 
orders  of  the  Council  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  surveyor.  Mr.  Paul  Taylor  adjourned 
the  summons  for  three  months  to  enable  the 
surveyors  on  either  side  to  come  to  terms, 
observing  that  the  Council  were  very  reason¬ 
able  as  a  rule,  and  he  did  not  think  that-  they 
would  require  anything  to  be  done  that  was 
impossible. — Times. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

6,978  of  1904.— A.  F.  Petch:  Machines  for 
Testing  the  Strength  of  Materials 
Machines  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  two  levers 
and  shackles  so  arranged  that  the  machine 
can  be  used  as  a  smgle-lever  testing  machine 
for  light  loads,  or  as  a  combined  lever  testing 
machine  for  .  heavy  loads,  hydraulic  straining 
cylinders  being  used  and  mounted  on  trun¬ 
nions,  so  that  the  cylinders  can  be  swung  into- 
a  convenient  position  for  examination  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  hydraulic  leathers  or  other  pack¬ 
ings  employed. 


7,141  of  1904.— H.  Hofmeister:  System  of  Fen- 

tilation. 

A  system  of  ventilating  without  creating 
draughts,  by  means  of  pivoted  windows  with  a 
leaf  inwardly  inclinable,  characterised  in  that 
above  the  pivoted  leaf  is  arranged  an  air- 
chamber  communicating  with  the  outer  air 
when  .the  pivoted  window  is  opened,  and 
isolated  from  the  interior  of  the  room  by  a 
sifter  or  other  similar  device,  and  the  lower 
air  inlet  whereof  is  regulated,  when  opening 
and  closing  the  leaf,  by  a  flap  devioe  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  deflecting  plate  for  the  air  and 
connected  to  the  leaf  of  the  window,  which  is 
guided  between  lateral  brackets  furnished  at 
their  inner  edges  with  headings  in  order  to 
obtain  an  absolutely  tight  closing,  prevent¬ 
ing  direct  entry  of  outer  air  and  obliging  it- 
to  always  pass  through  the  air-chamber  for 
entry  in  the  room. 


7,465  of  1904.— A.  Roberts  and  M.  Syer: 
Water-closet  Seats  and  Means  for  Fixing 
the  same. 

Water-closet  seats,  consisting  of  a  board  or 
flap  to  each  side  of  which  is  fitted  a  T-iron  or 
metal  clamp  pivoted  at  its  rear  end  to  a  board 
or  support  fixed  at  right  angles  to  a  vertical 
board,  secured  to  the  wall  of  the  room  or  place 
in  which  the  water-closet  is  to  be  used,  and 
projecting  at  the  back  to  form  hinges,  the 
flap  or  seat  being  formed  of  one  or  more 
pieces. 


7,757  of  1904. — E.  Leach  and  I.  H.  Brieruy: 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and 
other  purposes. 

An  apparatus,  whereby  water  at  any  desired 
temperature  between  cold  and  boiling  point 
may  be  supplied  to  baths  and  for  other  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  movement  of  one  lever  or  handle, 
said  apparatus  consisting  of  a  water  valve  and 
a  steam  valve  in  alignment,  a  rod  extending 
from  each  of  said  valves  and  loosely  connected 
centrally,  a  lever  or  handle  fitted  on  the  rod 
extending  from  the  cold-water  valve  and 
operating  by  a  partial  movement  said  cold- 
water  valve,  and  also  the  steam-water  valve 
by  the  completion  of  the  movement  of  said 
lever  or  handle,  a  mixing  chamber  which  may 
have  a  perforated  lining  containing  glass  or 
other  marbles,  inlet  apertures  in  said  mixing 
chamber  for  the  admission  through  the  said 
valves  of  cold  water  and  steam,  an  outie 
therefrom  for  the  passage  of  the  hot  water  to¬ 
ft  bath  or  elsewhere,  and  means  for  refu  s  ¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  cold  water  to  the  mixing 
chamber. 


29  of  1904.— J.  M.  Nicholls:  CotcUorVen- 
ilators  Specially  Applied*  to  smo 
Chimneys. 

is  invention  relates  to  cowls  or  venti  a  ors 
scially  applicable  to  smoky  c  j,  m 
s  for  its  object  to  prevent  downdrag 
imneys,  ventilating  shafts  and  the  IM  « 
isists  in  fixing  over  the  top  of  the  ch'inn  y 
shaft  an  openwork  cone  or  c?lind  ■  . 
lgitudinal  openings  or  flutes.  In  carrying 

t  this  invention  the.  openwork  ««  or 

linder  may  be  made  in  metal  ^ 
ire.  and  its  base  is  fixed  on  the  t  P  ^ 
imnev  or  shaft,  the  base  0  _  ^ 

linder  fitting  within  or  •  ej^er 

b  shaft.  The  cone  or /&***£ b* 
ide  solid  or  built  up,  and  the 1  b'rUSh 

incated  at  the  top  so  that  n  s  r  .  Jn(j 
n  be  passed  up  the  chimney  MD#  or 
mpletely  through  the  cone.  *  fk  psrt 
linder  mav  be  double,  the  ar{ 

the  outer  wall  being  opposite  tlie 
the  inner  wall. 

>43  of  1904.— M.  J.  Adams: 
lis  invention  consists  in  the  being 

lavatory  with  a  trough  thne/*‘V  jesting 
Id  up  above  the 

ereon,  the  waste  of  the  .nT  overflow  of 
rectly  into  the  trough,  and.  ree,  joto  the- 
e  basin  also  discharges 


I  these  applications  are  to  jjfthfffl  c 
ition  to  the  grant  of 
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0f  1904.— F.  Smith:  Fastenings  for  Doors 

Uhelike. 

invention  relates  to  locks  and  bolts 
doors  and  the  like  are  required  to  be 
from  the  outside,  but  will  open  auto- 
I  from  the  inside  when  there  is  a 
brought  against  the  ,door.  When 
,  doors  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  top  and. 
’bolt  worked  by  a  double-action  lever 
rfier  contrivance,  but  it  has  been  found 
•  is  possible  to  raise  the  bottom  bolt 
e  outside  of  the  door  by  inserting  an 
,nt  underneath  the  top.  To  prevent 
,  spring  catch  is  employed  to  engage 
Ifee  bottom  bolt,  and  so  prevent  the  bolt 
j  raised,  but  at  the  same  time  it  allows 
iclion  of  the  falling  cross-bar  to  release 
kits.  An  indicator  is  employed  to  show 
ike  bolt  is  properly  shot  and  the  catch 
'  proper  working  order. 

0f  1904. — J.  McVean:  Drain  Scoops  and 
like. 

invention  relates  to  scoops  for  use  in 
ting  the  sand  and  other  solid  sediment 
drains,  traps,  and  such-like  places,  and 
r  its  objects  to  simplify  the  process  and 
the  tool  for  use  alternately ;  first  as  a 
and  then  as  a  scoop.  In  carrying  out 
loodification  of  the  invention  a  scoop  bowl 
ide  of  any  suitable  size  and  shape  for  the 
named  is  made  :and  hinged  to  the 
end  of  a  tube  or  tubular  shaft.  A 
ce  projects  from  the  bowl,  and  a  rod 
is  fitted  telescopically  within  the  bore 
first-named  shaft,  and  connected  by 
'suitable  devices  to  the  said  bowl.  If 
centre  or  inner  shaft  is  pushed  towards 
bowl  the  latter  is  made,  by  means  of 
aid  link  or  links,  to  turn  on  its  hinge  and 
1  sideways  from  the  shafts  somewhat 
hoe  or  the  letter  L.  If  the  inner  shaft 
in  back  again  the  bowl,  actuated  by 
:  or  links,  is  moved  on  its  hinge  into 
position  in  line  with  the  shaft.  When 
spade  form  the  scoop  can  be  inserted 
drain  and  forced  edgeways  into  the 
sediment.  If  the  outer  or  hollow  shaft 
held  firmly,  and  the  inner  shaft  pushed 
d,  the  bowl  of  the  scoop  acts  as  a  lever 
|iout  a  portion  of  the  solid  matter  from 
rest.  The  two  hap  dies  are  then  locked 
'  r,  and  the  scoop  can  be  withdrawn  to- 
ffith  the  sediment. 

of  1904.— C.  Showell  :  Manufacture  of 
ly  Bolls. 

invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
i? bolts,  in  which  the  barrel  part  and  the 

Kte  are  made  from  one  solid  piece  of 
which  the  said  barrel  part  is  complete 
circular  formation.  In  carrying  out 
invention  a-  peculiar  sectional  ly-shaped 
consisting  somewhat  of  a  W-shape,  is 
led  by  rolling,  extruding,  or  drawing,  in 
the  central  parts  are  formed  somewhat 
Circular  instead  of  angular  shape,  with 
wo  lower  points  so  shaped  that,  in  sub- 
t  operation,  they  may  be  brought  to- 
and  form  a  close  butt-joint.  The  outer 
ltimately  form  the  base  plate.  Such  a 
then  passed  through  successive  draw¬ 
ling,  or  the  like  operations  until  the 
part-  before-named  is  formed  into  a 
with  its  lower  two  parts  firmly  butting 
t  each  other  in  a  solid  manner,  at 
stage  the  two  outer  parts  now  lie  in 
*ilh  each  other,  and  thus  forms  the  flat 
‘plate. 

of  1904. — F.  Smith:  Casement  and  Fan- 
Ofeners. 

'JMt  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  a 
ct  or  fanlight  opener  so  that  only  the 
'vneel  and  plate  and  end  of  the  screw¬ 
'd  project  within  the  room,  so  as  to 
[te  the  hanging  of  the  curtains  or  other 
dressings.  The  opener  is  constructed 
it  can  be  applied  to  a  casement  or 
working  on  hinges  either  at  the  top, 
Mom,  or  the  sides,  and  it  is  also  appli- 
a  u  n  ts  or  casements  working  on 
■.A. hollow  shaft  or  spindle  is  formed, 
js  inserted  through  the  frame  or  sash 
Wed  to  the  outside  of  the  frame  or 
J  means  of  a  crank-lever  working  on,  a 
or,m  a»y  suitable  way.  Inside  this 
shaft  or  spindle  a.  iscrew-thbead  Ls 
*  an  ordinary  screw-nut  may  be 
Mched  to  the  lever  and  inserted  in  the 
snaft  or  spindle,  or  in  the  screw-nut 
■pin.  at  the  front  of  which  a  pulley- 
U*  ee  ,r  any.  other  attachment  is 
at  may  be  applied  to  work  it  on  the 
1  •  hame— that  is,  on  the  inside  of  the 
7  ^s  means  the  pulley-block  and 
■ill,;  7l  enc*  screw-pin  only  pro- 

By  working  the  pulley- 
i  '^®  th®  hollow  shaft  is  caused 
t»-nin  j  V^r^s  and  backwards  on  the 
"Hot  ™US  °^en  °r  c^ose  fanlight 


11,686  of  1904. — F.  Whitley:  The  Jointing  of 
Seats  for  Pedestal  Closets  and  the  like. 

A  method  of  jointing  together  sections  or 
pieces  of  wood  to  form  seats  or  covers  for 
pedestal  closets  and  the  like,  comprising  dove¬ 
tailed  or  similar-shaped  grooves  cut  or  formed 
in  the  opposing  edges  of  the  sections,  and  a 
longitudinal  jointing  strip  or  piece  having 
its  upper  and  under  surfaces  inclined  or 
wedge-shaped,  or  diverging  from  a  middle 
position  to  the  outer  edges  to  give  a  greater 
thickness  at  the  said  edges  than  in  the  middle, 
the  grooves  in  adjacent  sections,  when  brought 
together,  forming  an  opening  corresponding  in 
shape  to  the  shape  of  the  strip  in  cross-section, 
and  receiving  the  said  strip  edge,  when  driven 
home  into  the  grooves,  firmly  secures  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  each  other. 

13,-417  of  1904. — J. .  Galloway  :  Apparatus  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Connexion  with  Flushing  Cisterns. 
This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  employed 
in  connexion  with  flushing  cisterns  for  water- 
closets,  urinals,  and  other  purposes,  and  has 
for  its  object  that  of  making  the  working  and 
flushing  operations  absolutely  noiseless.  This 
is  carried  into  effect  by  providing  the  syphon 
pipe  of  the  cistern  with  an  air  inlet  which 
may  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  valve 
operated  by  means  of  a  ball-float,  float,  or 
valve  and  lever,  the  air  inlet  of  which  is 
regulated  by  the  movement  or  fall  of  water  in 
the  cistern. 

28.058  of  1904. — H.  Recknagel:  Spraying 
Devices  for  Lavadory  Basins. 

This  invention  relates  to  spraying  devices  for 
lavatory  basins.  The  apparatus,  hitherto 
known  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  face 
by  means  of  a  continuously-flowing  vertical 
ascending  jet  or  jets  of  water,  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  used  water  mingles  with 
the  clean  water.  Apparatus  in  which  this  dis¬ 
advantage  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  rose 
attached  to  a  flexible  tube  have  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  one  of  the  user’s  hands  is  required 
for  holding  the  rose.  According  to  this  in¬ 
vention,  two  upwardly-directed,  converging 
currents  of  water  in  the  form  of  jets  or  sprays 
are  used  in  such  a  manner  that  they  co-mingle 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  thus  form  a 
kind  of  “ridge”  of  water  into  which  the  user 
can  plunge  his  face  while  retaining  the  free 
use  of  both  hands,  so  that  the  face  can  be 
completely  washed  with  the  aid  of.  the  latter, 
without  altering  the  adjustment  of  the  nozzles, 
roses,  or  sprays  by  which  the  water  is 
emitted. 

18.618  of  1904.— T.  A.  Woolldbidhe  and  E.  A. 
Ward  :  A  Tool  or  Appliapice  for  Cleaning, 
Scraping,  or  Removing  Obstructions  from 
Drvins  and  other  Pipes  and  Tubes. 

A  tool  or  appliance  for  use  in  cleaning,  scrap¬ 
ing,  or  removing  obstructions  from  drains  and 
other  pipes  and  passages,  consisting  of  a  body 
part  made  from  closely-coiled  spring  wire  and 
a  flexible  leading  end,  pilot,  or  nose-piece, 
which  is  either  formed  integral  or  in  one 
piece  with  the  body  coil,  or  ia  separate  and 
attached  thereto. 

9,694  of  1904.— J.  Stoddart  T.  Stoddabt  : 

Construction  of  Fountains. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  making 
a  fountain  work  automatically  by  springs  or 
weights.  The  fountain  works  by  a  piston 
with  a  hollow  rod,  the  piston  acting  as  a  valve. 
The  hollow  rod  is  pierced  where  it  is  fixed  on 
top  of  the  piston,  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  up 
the  rod.  The  piston  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder 
with  holes  at  the  bottom  of  cylinder,  to  re¬ 
ceive  water,  and  a  hole  at  the  top  to  allow  the 
rod  to  pass  up  through.  The  piston  is  lifted 
up  by  a  spring  and  pressed  down  by  hand,  or 
levers.  When  the  piston  is  pressed  down  the 
cylinder  fills  with  water.  The  spring  lifts  the 
piston  up  and  the  piston  forces  the  water  up 
the  hollow  rod,  and  out  of  a  nozzle  at  the 
top  of  the  rod. 

11,140  of  1904.— A.  B.  Geen:  Railway  Bridges 
and  like  Structures. 

This  invention  relates  to  railway  bridges  and 
structures  for  carrying  overhead  travelling 
crane9  supporting  rails  for  wheeled  carriages 
and  the  like,  and  has  for  its  objects  to  effect  a 
saving  of  time  and  labour  in  erection,  and  to 
realise  economy  and  an  increase  of  strength. 
According  to  the  present  practice,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  short-span  railway  bridges,  a 
rolled  steel  joist  ,  is  arranged  under  each  line 
of  rails,  the  rails  being  carried  upon  trans¬ 
verse  sleepers  secured  to  the  joists  by  hook- 
bolts,  and  the  rails  being  secured  to  the 
sleepers  by  dog-spikes  or  the  like.  In  this  in¬ 
vention,  however,  the  rail  and  joist  are  rolled 
in  one  piece.  The  joist  is  erected  as  part  ot 
the  structure  of  the.  bridge  in  the  usual  way, 
the  head  and  the  web  of  the  rail  being  in¬ 
tegral  with  the  joist  and  presented  uppermost. 
When  the  joists  have  been  fitted,  the  rail 
track  is  already  laid,  the  joists  being  erected 


in  such  position  that  the  rail-forming  por¬ 
tions  are  in  line  with  and  form  a  continuation 
of  the  rails  leading  up  to  tho  bridge.  No 
sleepers,  hook-bolts,  washers,  or  dog-spikes  are 
required. 

27,737  of  1903.— F.  M.  McLabty  :  Means  or 
Apparatus  for  Use  in  Cutting  or  Dressing 
Stone,  Metal,  or  like  Materials. 

A  cutter  made  of  a  thin  cutting  disc,  or  thin 
cutting  discs,  which  is,  or  are  maintained 
rigid  by  being  confined  between  spacing  or  dis¬ 
tance  pieces,  said  pieces  having  in  their  peri¬ 
pheral  grooves  or  spaces  and  the  said  discs 
being  mounted  so  as  to  be  rotatable,  or  carried 
upon  a  support  capable  of  rotating,  means 
provided  by  which  lubricant  can  be  applied  to 
the  parts  moving  in  contact  with  each  other. 
9,680  of  1904. — TI.  H.  Lake  (Jencquel-Hayn) : 
Manufacture  of  Building  Materials,  Heat- 
insulating  Materials,  and  the  like. 

A  process'  of  manufacturing  building  and  insu¬ 
lating  materials  which  consists  in  burning  mix¬ 
tures  formed  of  kieselguhr,  clay,  and  vegetable 
filling  materials,  and  in  which  there  is  used  as 
binding  means  silicated  magnesia  obtained  by 
precipitation  from  magnesium  salt  solution, 
and  hydrated  silicia  acid  added  separately  to, 
or  produced  inj  the  mixture. 

11,056  of  1904. — A.  B.  Ltjndberg  and  G.  C. 
Lundberg  :  Ceiling  or  Wall  Rosettes  for 
Electric  Lighting  and  Heating. 

Ceiling  or  wall  rosettes  for  electric  lighting 
and  heating,  consisting  in  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  three  contact  plates,  each  with 
a  terminal  for  leading  wires,  and  others  for 
attachment  of  flexible  wires,  also  contact  tubes 
or  the  like  for  producing  the  various  adapta¬ 
tions,  and  comprising  a  method  of  tapping 
current  from  or  feeding  current  to  a  rosette, 
by  means  of  a  detachable  connexion,  which 
may  be  of  any  suitable  type,  two-pin,  con¬ 
centric,  single-pin,  or  the  like. 

11,539  of  1904. — B.  G.  Wilmer  and  A.  W. 

Bond:  Open  Grate  or  Fireplace. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  open  grate  or 
fireplace.  In  carrying  this  invention  into 
effect  the  grate  or  firegrate  has  a  grate 
bottom,  preferably  located  in  a  sinking  or  re¬ 
cess  in  a  hearth  formed  of  cement  or  tiles,  with 
a  back  and  two  sides  formed  of  slabs  of  fire¬ 
clay  closely  fitting  and  cemented  together. 
Above  the  three  slabs  above-mentioned,  and 
closely  fitting  thereon,  is  a-  block  of  fireclay, 
the  back  portion  of  which  inclines  forward  at 
the  upper  end,  where  it  is  shaped  to  receive 
a  metal  flue  to  convey  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  into  the  chimney ;  the  sides  also  are 
shaped  so  as  to  meet  the  forwardly-inclined 
back.  The  upper  part  of  this  block  of  fire¬ 
clay  is  also  so  shaped  (preferably  semi-circular) 
to  act,  in  conjunction  with  the  metal  flue,  as 
a  support  for  the  rear  ends  of  the  headers 
of  a  brick  arch  supported  on  piers,  one- on  each 
side  of  the  stove  or  fireplace.  The  metal  flue 
is  preferably  made  of  cast-iron  in  the  form  of 
an  oval  (or  circular)  tube  in  cross-section,  the 
front  portion  thereof  resting  in  the  block  of 
fireclay  being  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
the  rear  portion  thereof  curving  upwards  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  segment  of  a  circle.  This  rear 
portion  is  preferably  of  round  section,  upon 
which  rests  another  curved  tube  or  swan-neck 
of  suitable  material  forming  a  trap  and  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  down  draught. 

4.965  of  1904.— G.  A.  Phillips  and  W,  H. 

Bagley  :  Furniture  Castors. 

A  furniture  castor,  consisting  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  socket  fixed  in  or  adapted  to  fit  in 
a  tubular  leg,  said1  socket  having  a  flange  or 
washer  at  the  bottom  forming  a  bearing  for 
the  axis  of  the  hornpiece,  and  also  having  a 
top  bearing  for  said  axis  and  a  combined 
hornpiece  and  hollow  axis  formed  of  a  sheet 
metal  blank,  and  adapted  to  fit  and  turn  in 
said  socket,  said  hollow  axis  having  a  side 
tongue  adapted  to  engage  over  the  flange  or 
washer  of  the  socket  to  secure  the  combined 
hollow  axis  and  hornpiece  therein  said  tongue 
projecting  below  the  socket  and  adapted  to 
be  pushed  inwardly  to  release  the  combined 
hollow  axis  and  hornpiece  from  the  socket. 
12,062  of  1904.— R.  Sharp:  Window  Sas/nes. 

A  window  sash  having  divided  styles,  the 
inner  halves  of  the  styles  being  pivoted  to  the 
outer  halves,  and  one-half  of  the  style  havin 
a  longitudinal  recess,  m  which  is  situated  a 
bar  or  strip  adapted  to  be  forced  into  engage 
ment  with  a  comparatively  shailow  lqngi 
tudinal  recess  in  the  other  half  of 
by  any  convenient  means  when  the  two  halves 
of  the  style  coincide. 

12.296  of  1904— J.  T.  M.  Bubgess:  Winitno- 
sash  Wedge  and  Lifter. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  plate  led 

ward  end  the  sides  are  shaped  and  then  turned 
up  so  as  to  form  a  wedge  upon  each  side.  At, 
the  other  end  of  the  plate  the  metal  is  turned 
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up  or  otherwise  shaped  so  as  to  form  a  thumb 
and  finger  piece.  In  the  plate  is  also  formed  a 
longitudinal  slot  or  hole  through  which  a  wood 
screw  may  be  passed,  and  by  which  it  may  be 
secured  to  the  sash  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
said  plate  may  be  moved  along  said  screw 
when  the  said  plate  is  drawn  back  and  turned 
at  right  angles  to  the  sash  frame,  the  wedge 
portion  may  be  thrust  between  the  sash  and  ■ 
the  frame  so  ,as  to  prevent  all  shaking,  and 
when  again  withdrawn  and  turned  into  the 
vertical  position,  the  sash  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  its  turned-up  end. 

12,482  of  1904. — T.  Till:  Flushing  Cisterns. 

I’he  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a 
simple  and  effective  means  of  starting  the 
siphon  of  water-closet,  and  other  flushing  cis¬ 
terns.  This  invention  relates  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  flushing  cistern  whose  principal 
parts  may,  if  desired,  be  formed  of  eartlien- 
wai-e ;  it  is  filled  by  means  of  a  ball-cock 
provided  with  an  overflow  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  open  end,  of  the  uptake  of  the  siphon 
is  arranged  the  nozzle  or  open  end  of  a  pipe 
communicating  with  the  bottom  or  lower  end 
of  an  open-top  cylinder  in  which  works  a 
piston  or  the  like  operated  by  means  of  a 
pull  and  rod  with  return  spring,  or  by 
weighted  lever,  or  other  device.  Upon  pulling 
down  the  chain  or  the  like  the  piston  is  forced 
down  the  cylinder  and  water  is  ejected  through 
the  nozzle  or  open-ended  pipe  up  the  uptake  of 
the  siphon,  which,  along  with  the  water  it 
disturbs  and  takes  up  with  it.  is  sufficient  to 
start  the  siphon  and  empty  the  cistern.  The 
spring  returns  the  piston  to  its  normal  posi¬ 
tion  ready  for  another  discharge. 

12,692  of  1904.—  J.  E.  Russell  :  Domestic  Fire¬ 
places. 

This  invention  relates  to  domestic  fireplaces, 
and  is  directed  to  what  is  known  as  the  “  fret,” 
which  is  a  structure  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  stove  at  about  the  fire  level  to  support  a 
plate,  a  cup,  or  any  article  to  be  kept  warm. 
According  to  this  invention  the  fret  is  so 
attached  that  it  can  be  adjusted  horizontally 
away  from  the  fire  and  back  again  as  may  be 
required,  or  turned  from  a  horizontal  into  a 
vertical  position  so  as  to  constitute  a  front 
to  an  open-fronted  grate  if  desired. 

12,717  of  1904. — J.  W.  Radfohd  and  J.  G. 
Greaves:  Adjustable  Joints  Applicable  to 
Cylindrical  Rails,  Tubes,  Cornice  Poles,  and 
the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  joints  for  cylindrical 
rails,  tubes,  cornice  poles,  and  the  like  where 
it  is  required  that  they  may  be  adjusted  to 
any  angle  or .  continued  around  bends  or 
corners.  The  joints  are  constructed  at  any 
angle  across  the  diameter  or  section  of  the 
rail  or  tube,  and  are  so  formed  and  secured 
that  they  may  be  turned  on  their  own  axis. 
The  inclined  or  bevelled  joints  on  being 
turned  “on  their  surface  or  plane”  gives  the 
required  bend  or  angle. 

9,706  of  1904.— J.  T.  South:  Bricks. 

A  building  brick  which  may  be  made  in  any 
required  shape  or  size,  composed  of  cement, 
chalk,  the  product  of  clay  and  chalk  burned 
together,  permanganate  of  potash,  blue 
black,  oxide  of  iron,  and  dissolved  flint 
(being  ordinary  chalk  flint  reduced  to 
a  liquid  state  by  steam  applied  at  a 
pressure  of  500  lb.  to  the  square  inch)  mixed 
in  proportionate  parts  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  colouring  matter — crushed  to 
powder  and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  by  the 
addition  of  water.  The  mixture  is  put  into 
moulds  or  dies  and  left  to  dry,  becoming 
ready  for  use  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  with¬ 
out  burning  or  baking. 

11.445  of  1904.— The  British  Thomson  & 
Houston  Company,  Ltd.  (General  Electric 
Company) :  Hoisting  System. 

A  hoisting  system  for  raising  goods,  consisting 
in  the  combination  of  an  electrio  hoisting 
motor,  a  generator  supplying  current  to  the 
motor,  having  a  series  field-winding  and  a 
shunt-winding  supplied  with  current  from  an 
auxiliary  source,  means  for  varying  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  said  shunt-winding,  and  a  prime  mover 
of  smaller  capacity  than  the  generator  and 
motor  for  driving  the  generator. 

25,441  of  1904.— R.  Bell:  Ventilation  of 
Houses,  Hotels,  Hospitals,  and  other  Build¬ 
ings. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  frame  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  suitable  materiaL  enveloped  with 
cotton  wool  or  other  porous  material,  this 
covering  being  of  sufficient  thickness  that, 
while  permitting  air  to  pass  freely,  will  inter¬ 
cept  fog  and  other  atmospheric  impurities,  and 
thus  act  as  a  filter  to  the  air  in  its  passage 
through  it.  To  retain  the  filtering  material  in 
position,  it  is  fixed  on  the  frame  by  encasing 
it  in  wire  netting.  This  apparatus,  which 
combines  both  a  screen  and  filter,  is  applied  as 
accurately  as  possible  to  the  aperture  through 


which  the  purified  air  is  to  bo  admitted  to  | 
the  building.  This  may  be -a  window  entirely  1 
or  partially  open,  a  door,  or  an  opening  made  j 
for  the  purpose.  If  it  is.  desirable  to  warm 
the  air  before  it  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  , 
of  the  building,  there  may  be  placed  near  the  1 
inner  surface  of  the  screen  or  filter  a  heating  1 
arrangement,  consisting  of  hot  water  or  steam 
pipes,  or  an  electric  heater,,  so  that  the  air  . 
passing  over  these  will  bo  increased  in  tem¬ 
perature. 

3,554  of  1905.— F.  Render  :  Detonator  Fuses  for  j 
"Electric  Blasting. 

This  invention  relates  to  detonators  and  fuses 
for  blasting  with  either  high  or  low  tension 
current.  In  the  construction  of  such  detonators  j 
it  is  customary  to  employ  a  detonator  charge  j 
with  a  copper  ring  or  disc  or  cap  with  a  cen-  j 
tral  hole  between  the  detonatory  charge  of 
fulminate  and  the  fuse  head  containing  the  j 
firing  composition  for  electrically  igniting  the 
charge.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  firing  ; 
composition  in  the  fuse  head  explodes  without  , 
exploding  the  charge  of  the  detonator  owing 
to  the  flash  not  penetrating  the  hole  in  the  j 
copper  disc.  This  invention  is  designed  to 
prevent  such  miss-fire,  and  consists  essentially  , 
in  forming  a  compound  electric  detonator  fuse  1 
with  a  charge  of  gun-cotton  powder  or  other 
easily  ignitable  material  between  the  fire  ■ 
charge  in  the  fuse  head  and  the  annular  disc 
which  protects  the  detonator  charge,  which 
will  carry  the  flame  with  certainty  to  and  j 
through  the  hole  in, the  disc. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  7. — By  James  Harris  &  Son  (at 
KiDgsley). 

Binsted,  Hants.— “  Hoggatts  Farm,”  14  a. 

2  r.  29  p.,  f .  £490 

Freehold  holding,  area  3  a.  3  r.  25  p .  105 

Freehold  meadow,  4  a.  1  r.  24  p .  110 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  0  a.  2  r.  7  p.  . .  300 

Kingsley,  Hants.— A  freehold  holding,  3  a. 

3  r.  38  p .  160 

April  12.— By  Chapman  &  Martin  (at 

Hailsham). 

Warbleton,  Sussex. — “  Bed  Pale,”  “  Buck- 
steep,”  and  “  Guy’s  ”  farms,  45  a.  1  r.  9  p., 

f,  p. . 1,250 

April  13.— Bv  W.  H.  BROWN  (at  York). 

Buttons  Ambo,  Yorks.— “  West  Button  Farm,” 

262  a.  0  r.  34  p,  f..  y.r.  2361 .  4,000 

“  Manor  House  Farm,”  361  a.  3  r.  0  p,  f., 

y.r.  2001 .  4,675 

“  East  Button  Farm,”  291  a.  1  r.  23  p.,  f., 

y.r.  1501 . 3,700 

Pickering,  Yorks.— A  freehold  farm,  203  a. 

2  r.  21  p .  3,150 

An  enclosure  of  pasture,  4  a.  1  r.  10  p.,  f.  123 
Thornton  Dale,  Yorks. — Two  closes  of  pasture, 

13  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f .  438 

By  Nicholas,  Denver,  &  Co.  (at  Reading). 
Caversham,  Oxon. — The  Caversham  Flour 

Mills,  area  7  acres,  f.  . . .  6,000 

April  14. — By  W.  H.  Brown  (at  Scarborough), 
Scarborough.  Yorks. — 14a.  14b,  15,  and  16, 

St  Nicholas-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  4301.  (in  one 

lot) .  10,400 

Bell  Corner,  twoclosesof  land,  12a.  0  r.  34  p., 

f. ,  v.r.  461 .  920 

Scalby,  Yorks.—”  Scalby  Nabs  Farm,”  74  a. 

1  r.  10  p  .  f.,  y.r.  351  .  1,650 

Throxenbv,  Yorks.—”  Newby  Farm,”  47  a. 

Or.  33 p.,  f.,  y.r.  901 .  3,565 

April  17.— By  Percival  Hodson. 

Southgate. — Avenue-rd,  ”  Everard  Cottage,” 

and  £  an  acre,  f.,  p .  335 

Charlton,  Kent. — North-st,  i.g.r.  201.  7s., 

u.t.  55)  yrs.,  g.r.  101. .  150 

Finsbury  Park.— 38,  Upper  Tollington-pk., 

u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  451 .  435 

By  Hy.  Holmes  &  Co. 

Pentonville.— Penton-st.,  “  Belvidere  Works,” 

u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  901.  Is.,  y.r.  2501...  1.675 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Old  Kent-road.— 33,  35,  and  37,  King  Arthur- 

st..  u.t.  56  vrs.,  g.r.  111.  5s..  w.r.  811.  18s.  510 

26,  32,  and  38',  King  Arthur-st,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g. r.  91.  9s..  w.r.  791.  6s .  370 

13,  Glenoall-rd.,  u.t.  10)  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  4s., 

y.r.  381 . - .  160 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 

South  Kensington. — 51,  Evelyn-gdns.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  51..  . .  2,240 

Camberwell.— 81  and  83,  Denmark-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

781 .  945 

By  W.  Whiteley. 

Paddington.— 16,  Westbourne  Ter.-rd.,  u.t.  37) 

yrs.,  g.r.  101.,  e.r.  901 .  600 

April  18.— By  Debenham.  Tewson,  <fe  Co. 

Waldron,  Sussex. — Freehold  cottage  and  four 

enclosure®,  5  a.  2  r.  21  p..  p .  450 

”  Theobald’s  Farm,”  37  a.  1  r.  35  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

mi.. .  1,000 

Heathflald.  Sussex.— “Runtington  Cottage," 

and  15  a.  1  r.  11  p.,  f.,  y.r.  271 .  1,280 

‘  Runtington  Farm,”  39  a.  3  r.  6  p..  f.,  y.r. 

671.11s . 1.525 

“Funnell’s  Farm,”  20  a.  0  r.  SI  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

281 . 700 

West-st.-la..  two  freehold  Cottages  and 

n  a.  It.  12  p.  . . U0 

“Chapel  Cottage"  and  4  acres,  f.,  y.r.  201.  370 

“Stnckle’s  Farm,”  11  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

261 .  600 

“Maynard’s  Green,”  a  plot  of  building  land, 

1  ache.  f .  HO 

“Bittle  Funnels  Farm,”  4  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  f., 
y.r.  17 1.  10s .  310 


West-st.-la.,  a  freehold  holding,  10  a.  3  r.  0  n 

Y.r.  241 . . . *:  £55 

West-st.-la.,  two  freehold  and  copyhold 

cottages,  y.r.  151.  10s . 07 

Waldron,  Sussex.— “  Nightingale  Farm,” 

18  a.  2  r.  26  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  201 . .  48 

“  Mepham’s  Farm,”  44  a,  3  r.  25  p.,  1.  and 

c..  y.r.  701 .  1,95 

'Ashleigh  Farm,”  21  a.  0  r.  2  p,  f.,  y.r. 

601 .  in 


Henlow,  Beds. — Main-rd,  a  freehold  building 

site,  9  a.  2  r.  12  p .  04 

By  Hampton  &  8oss.  • 

Wimbledon.— 6,  Bake-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1151.  .  1,40 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Stoke  Newington.— 23,  Brodia-rd.,  u.t.  59)  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  e.r.  441 .  2? 

56,  Dumont-rd.,  u.t.  69)  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 

y.r.  501.  4s .  28 

By  Rogers  Bros. 

Dulwich. — 1,  12,  30,  and  34,  Shawbury-rtl., 

u.t.  03  yrs.,  g.r.  171.  16a.,  w.r.  1461 .  1,10 

48  to  66  (even),  Ulverscroft-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  421.  12s.,  w.r.  3121 .  7S 

1.  3,  and  5,  Corn  flower- ter.,  f.,  w.r.  781,  ..  78 

Peckham. — 38,  Forest  Hill-rd.  (a.),  f.,  y.r.  4C1.  65 

59,  Talfourd-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7 L  10a., 

o. r.  401 .  35 

12,  Denman-rd.,  u.t.  42)  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6a., 

e.r.  301 .  2( 

14  to  21,  Heaton-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

401.  5s.,  w.r.  3181 .  1,51 

4  to  14,  32  to  46  (even),  Marmont-rd.,  u.t. 

50)  yrs.,  g.r.  701.,  w.r.  5461 .  3,71 

Did  Kent-road.— 57  and  59,  Camilla-rd,  u.t. 

31  yrs.,  g.r.  91.,  w.r.  721. 16a . 

New  Cross. — Bubbock-st,  i.g.r.  501.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  301 . 3. 

Peckham. — Heaton-rd.,  i.g.r.  471.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  71 .  6! 

Bermondsey. — Cranham-rd,  I.g.r.  241.,  u.t.  50 

yrs.,  g.r.  11 .  41 

By  Walton  <fc  Lee. 

Finchley.— Fortis  Green,  “  Beechwood,"  and  n 

1  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f.,  p . ; 

By  ORGILL,  Marks,  &  Lawresce  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern).  ,, 

Hammersmith.— King-st.,  “  The  White  Hart 

p. h.,  u.t.  52  vrs.,  y.r.  3001,  with  goodwill  16.6C 


p.n.,  u.i.  021  yrs,  y.i.  ow*,  "““e-y  — 
1,  Young’s-corner  (off-licensed  premise*), 
u.t.  16  yrs,  v.r.  601.  with  goodwill . 


April  19.— H.  DONALDSON  &  Soss. 
ialston. — 27.  Downs  Park-rd,  u.t,  00  y», 

g.r.  61.  10s,  e.r.  451 . •••••; 

51,  Middiet on-rd,  u.t.  10  yrs,  g.r.  61,  e.r. 

91,  Bavender-gr,  u.t.  44)  yrs,  g.r.  51,  y.r. 


361.. 


By  May  &  Philpot. 
treatham.— 38,  Gleneagle-rd,  u.t.  <o)  y»- 

g.r.  161.  16s,  e.r.  651 . 

21,  Montrell-rd,u.t.  75  yrs,  g.r.  101,e.r.55i. 


By  Morgan,  Baines,  4  Clark. 
allington,  Surrey.— Heathdene-rd,  Dune-  ^ 

din,”  f,  . . 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

alston. — 112,  114,  an  i  116.  gfl 

u.t.  42)  yrs,  g.r.  191. 10s,  w.r.  18W • 

38  to  44  (even),  Albert-rd,  u.t.  *-  >  j  29 

g.r.  211. 15s,  y.r.  1521 .  ”’ 

romley-by-Bow.  —  Holden-rd,  etc,  t-B-r-  7( 
461.  4s,  u.t.  67  vrs,  g.r.  ml 
ollowav. — Kingsdown-rd,  i.g.r.  -*<•  0; 

u.t.  245  yrs,  g.r,  91.  9s . . . 

By  PYKE,  PYKE,  &  HOWLAND, 
imden  To»n.-S7  and  39,  „ 

u.t.  39  yrs,  g.r.  141,  y.r. 
otting  Hill.— 255,  Lancaster-rd.  (M,  u.t.  2( 

yrs,  g.r.  71,  w.r.  641.  . . 

By  Varley  &  Locking,  „ 

soke  Nowiogton.-ltaMMd..  “2  "“:.  1.2 

U.t.  60  yrs,  g.r.  41. 10s,  or.  low-  •• 

20,  Osterley-rd,  u.t.  59  yrs,  g-  •  ■ .  4( 

o.r.  381 . . . "'."ir'er "jOl.  41 

6,  Paget-rd,  u.t.  70}  yrs,  g.r-  «,  °’f’ 

By  Morkton  BIOSes. 

attersea.— 49  and  51,  WHson-st,  f,  •  5; 

landsworth.'— 44.  8alcott-rd,  u.t.  09  y»,  3 

g.r.  61.  0s,  e.r.  881 . ” 

April  20,-By  WobsfomA  H««“: 
aling.— 76,  Drayton-gdns,  u.t.  -  )  3, 

g.r.  61..  y.r.  Ml.  (Mb. 


ina-reuv ,  1  /^^rfmiind.ren. ,  r. 

roved  ground-rent;  g.r: for  leasehold ;  M 
iur  freehold  ;  c.  for  ^old.Lh)  ^  (of 
issession  ;  e.r.  for  f8*  ',0r  yearly  rent*, 

ntal;  q.r.  lor  quarterly  man ;  l»  1 

t.  for  unexplred  tom  IP* g  ,»J :  «.  * 
;ara;  la.  for  lane;  It m W 
[uaro ;  pi.  tor  place  I  ter.  for  yard ;  P' 

f.  for  avenue ;  gdna.  for  f ;  "• 11 
eve;  b.b  for  beerhouse ,  p.n.«" F 

Bee;  e.  forehopa ;  et. tor eooft- 


meetings. 

SATfltDAY.  drBIL  CieUN  Cl 

. 

Meet  at  the  Palace  <.*>  !.»• 

MOSOAY.  MAY  J;  C,r.r 

Architectural  Con>P^ll^f_ur  a'ju  >  ' 

ry."  I-  S  p  I,V»r  f  R  Matthew*.  ®n 

Tuesday.  iUt  *■  j.r  j.  suit 

a,  M,  M“SS  ' 

F.S.A,  on  li"-  “uu 
4.80  p.m-  _  .. 
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CM®  0/  H'orfa’  IiuliMuro.— 

£  3.30  pm.;  (2)  Organising  Committee.  5  p.m. 

’  Thursday.  May  4. 

^  [»B«i»»  -Pr°f“sor  Sir  J'  DeW“  °n 

»’  ijift  engineers,  Ud.-Vi.it  to  Messrs. 

Co.'B  Lead  Mills,  Belvedere-road, 

ii  faSOt*  ®”<'i”2!‘-T3!Sr“Taffl 

1  KpptinE _ Discussion  on  Mr.  A.  M.  iayior  s 

^.‘Standby  Charges  and  Motor  Load  Dcvelop- 

8p,m'  Friday,  May  B.  , 

-  MUulion  0/  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
& ST  o.  Lambert  on  “The  Influence  of 
rf  Wate  on  Speed  of  Vessels,’  7  p.m. ;  (2)  Mr. 
lj  Et  on  “  Condensing  Plant,”  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  May  6. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Niddne 
0/  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.— Visit  to  Whit- 

i/,.,11  Architectural  Association.— V isit  to  Arm- 
:  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 
Brown  Whittled,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  dep6t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf..,  2 


ij  per  ft.  cube. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rE  —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
instead  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

Lot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commnnica- 
Md  the  Editor  cannot  ho  responsible  for 
i!,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  °th®r  docu- 
or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
utelie  has  specially  asked  for  them, 
ns  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
Lae  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
'ED. 

vinmmnications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
M  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica- 
.  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
rations. 

re  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  ana 
iddresses. 

ommission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
ecuteorlend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
1  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
satisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
!  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
ace. 

ommunications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
i  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
!  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
itters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
to  the  Editor. 


!S  current  of  materials. 

aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
wuld  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
mation, 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

ocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  16,,  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  •>  •» 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  » 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  .  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 115  >»  *» 

2  in.  to  2i  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

Bizes)  . 0  7J  „  •• 

15  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft. cube,  » 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . . . ••••••  3  0  „  •» 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  » 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . . .  0  5  ”8  M 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  jeefk ^ 
6  in.  sawn  both 

"  sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.rly.  depot. 

„  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

”  sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

,,  „  ,»  2  in.  do.  0  85  ,,  , 

SLATES. 

a  in  £  s.  d. 

0*  x  lObest  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

0  x  12  „  „  I3  I7  6 

0  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

10  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

.6x8  „  ,,  .,750 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  b 

6x8  „  ,,  6  12  6 

10  x  10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .15  17  0 

10  X 12  ..  1|  1  8 


sCut8 ...  1  14  0 
ihamBed  3  12  0 
1  Pressed 

i  Facing  5  0  0 
e Pressed 

dshire ...  4  2  6 


rm  uuugo 

ricks .  4  0  0 

Bricks. 
rite  and 
Glazed 

iers  . 12  0  0 

. . 11  0  0 

Bullnose, 

late . 16  0  0 

tretchers  19  0  0 
leaders...  16  0  0 
land  two 

. 19  0  0 

ides  and 

ad .  20  0  0 

Cham-  .  . 

1  Squints  20  0  0 
pped  Salt 
i  Stretch- 

id  Header  12  0  0 
Bullnose, 

hts . 14  0  0 

Stretchers  15  0  0 
Headers..,  14  0  0 
e  and  two 

8 . 15  0  0 

■idea  and 

ad_15  0  0 

^  Squints  14  0  0 
'  Quality 


at  railway  depf  t, 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d. 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in . 22  0  0 

Battens,  2|  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in. .by  11  in. 

and  9  in . . .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens . .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens . .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in.  .  13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens . .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  doals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  . 11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens  . 10  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  j.  » 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . . 

Small  „  1,  ••••• 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

fin.  do.  do.  . . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  - 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  f t.sup. 

as  inch .  ® 

Teak,  per  load  . ................  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 
per  ft.  cube... .  0 


6x8 


10  5  O' 


,  .  •  less  than  best. 

d. 

0  per  yard4,  delivered. 

0  per  ton,  „ 
mine  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  ,, 

he  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 

•or  sacks. 

Hw™6;- . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

ge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27b.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt, 


nd  Pit  Sand . .  7 

Mllast .  K 

had  Cement  .  0 

iad  Blue  Lias  Lime  2 


10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
iaxl0  ,,  „  9  12  6 

16  xS  „  .  .  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  b  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do  .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  *  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . 3  0  „ 

Beit  Bed  orMottled  Stafford- 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . 33  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  J  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . . . ••  3  3  •* 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . . . 47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 50  u  », 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . .  3  b  »» 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  . 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  m. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . ................... 

Battens:  best  2J  m.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens :  best  25  by  6  and  3  by  6 . . 


Deals :  seconds . •'•••• 

Battens:  seconds . •••••••; . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  4|'  in.'  and  2 in.  by  5 in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  lj  in.  by  7  in . 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  '  £  s.  d. 
13  10  0  .  15  0 

IS  0  0  14  0 

11  0  0  12  0  0 

0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
1  0  Olessthnbest. 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  10  0  0 

8  10  0  9  10 


0  10  0 


more  than 
battens. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  1C  m.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  S  n.) . . 

Swedish  balks  . . . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 


1  0  o  ,.  . 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  0 
4  10  . 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


0  3 


0  0  7 


£  s.  d. 
25  u  u 
23  0  0 


20  0  0 
19  0  0 

14  10  0 

15  0  0 
12  0  0 

22  10  0 
19  10  0 
15  0  0 
17  0  0 


14  0  0 

14  0  0 
11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 
20  0  0 

10  0 


0  5  0 


0  5 
0  0 


per  it.  . . 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 
1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  plf 


Per  square. 


0  17  6 
0  18  0 
10  0 
0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 

0  13  6 
.0  18  0 
011  6 
0  15  0 


8  5  0 


7  15  0 


7  10  0 


In.  by  7  in.  yeuow,  planed  and 

shot  . . . . . .  0  I3  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . •••■—•  0  14  0 

li  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . . . . . . .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  ana 

matched  . . . . . .  0  12  6 

li  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . .  <>  I5  0 

s  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  ■  -0  10  0 

I  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  - 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  dehvered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  d.  ^  £  s.  d. 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary  8  7  6 

sections  . „  0  K  m  i*>  « 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  b  ...  lu 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections .  7  7  0 

Flitch  Plates . 7  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 

terns .  6  12  b  ~ 

METALS.  per  i-on>  in  London. 

Dion—  %  n  n‘ 

Common  Bars  . .  •  u  u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . . 7  10  u 

Staffordshh-e  “  Marked  Bars  9  10  0 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  o  it  n  9  ( 

:v.:r.  JSS.Sr 

*’(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black—  o  n  n 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  0  0  "! 

”  "  26  gi  . .  11  15  0  — 

Sheet ’iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality- 
Ordinary  si  zes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  . . 12  19  9  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  O  ... 

26  g . 14  0  U  ... 

Sheet ’iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to|0gg_.^;  glO  Q  ...  _ 

”  n  26  g.  . .  I7  IQ  0  “ 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

O.-dmaryBize«6ft  to8ft.20|.  12  10  0  ...  _ 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  3  0  U  ... 

”  „  26  g.  . . 13  15  0  ... 

0  0  ...  ' 

Best  Sc  f  t  Steel  Sheets,  22 1.&  24  gi  1|  ^  0.  ... 

■c,,t  ”Usi  v® 

LEAD,  &0.  pgj  ton,  in  London. 
"  ..  £  s.  d.  £  b.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  _5  0  ...  •  — 

Pipe  in  coils  . . . . .  Jg  5  0  _ 

Soil  pipe  . . .  18  5  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . . . 

nssSWao . ■*»  r 

SUeS'pBl5s  "  CURRENT .—Continued  on  po-je  481. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS, 


AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


(For  lomi  Contract e,  tie.,  1 till  open,  bat  not  i ncluied  in  this  Utl,  previous  usuei.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
bp  Deliver 

Aug.  1 
do. 

Reconstruction  of  Citv  Hall.  Perth  (Cost,  6,000/.)  . . 
Erecting  a  City  Hall  (Cost,  15,000/ ) . 

Perth  Town  Council . . . 

do. 

30,  21,  and  10  guineas . 

50,  30,  and  20  guinoas . . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by. 


Cemant  Plastering,  etc.,  Modbury  Reservoir  . 

Roads,  etc.  (Queen’s-grove-road.  etc.)  . 

Repairs  and  Alterations.  Hexham  Police-station,  etc. 

1,000  tons  of  Portland  Cement  . 

Wood-Paving  Works . . 

Scavenging  and  Team  Work  . 

Villa,  Stotfield,  Lossiemouth  . 

Cutting  Trees.  Levelling,  Trenching,  etc.  ...... 

Tool  House.  Spynie  Churchyard . .  ”  ” 

1.000  tons  of  Dry  Sand  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc.  . . 

920  tons  of  Dry  Sand  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Road  Materials  . 

Alterations  at  Guildhall,  Windsor" . .’ ! !  ‘ j 
Baptist  Chapel  and  8chooI-room,  Bridgend  . . ! ! 
Roads  &  Surface-water  Drains,  Gellv  Deglshaf  Estate 
Alters.  &  adds,  to  Choir  Gallery,  Wes.  Ch.,  Wimborne 

Timber  and  Concrete  Pier,  etc.,  Oban  . 

Four  Houses,  etc.,  in  Healds-road,  Dewsbury  Moor 
Two  Houses  and  Stabling.  Hartley-street,  Dewsbury 
Roof  of  Dewsbury  Pioneers’  Industrial  Soc.  Warehouse 

500  tons  of  Portland  Cement  . 

Making-up  Hollingbourne  Gardens . 

Pumping  Machinery  . . 

Supplies  . 

Brick  Wall,  Lyndhurst-road  and  Ham-road  ........ 

Farm  Buildings,  Bridlington  . 

Disinfector  House.  Mortuary,  etc.,  Hartshead  . ! . ! . . 

Wire- Lift  Ropes,  Infirmary,  Leytonstone . 

Stonework,  Buildwas  Bridge  . 

Waterworks,  Whitehead  . 

Sewerage  Tanks  at  Brynna .  [ . 

New  Road,  St.  Donats.  Llantwit-Major’ 7 .7.7*  ‘ 
Alterations  to  premises,  16,  Fore-street,  Tiverton 

Two  Villas  at  Seascale,  Cumberland  . 

Disinfectants  . 

•Condenser  Piping,  Suinp  and  River  Work  ........ 

•  Iteel  Roof  and  Bunker  Work . . 

•  Coal-Conveying  Apparatus  . 77777 

Road,  St.  Mary's  Estate,  Winchester . 

Scavenging.  Rainhill . 

Smallpox  Hospital,  Lower  Taylorton .77 ’. . 

I  Pair  of  Houses,  Glendale  road,  Wooler 

250  tons  of  7-in.  Girder  Rails . .  ” 

Reconstruction  of  Tramways.  Portswood-road . 

Villa  Residence.  Walls,  etc.,  Barkisland . . 

•Srection  of  Police-station,  Maidenhead 

•Painting  etc.,  at  Schools.  Upton  Park  .77 . 

Work  at  Bishop  Sutton  Council  Schools 

Four  Houses.  Gilfach,  Pengam  . 

Two  Lift  Gasholder  . 

Pair  of  Cottages  at  St.  Michael,  Pe’n'k'iv'ei,"  Cornwall 

Cartage . 

Road  Materials  and  Team  Labour  ’.  ’.  *  ’.  77 

Infant  Schools,  Powick  . 7 

Repair,  Painting,  etc.,  Lych  Gate,  CharminsYe'r" 

Painting,  etc  ,  Bier  House,  Charminster  . 

Cement  Concrete  Footpaths . 

Slack  and  Ash  Plant . 7777777 

Excavating  for  Plant . . 

Cottage  at  Outfall  Works,  Water-lane.  Ilford"  77  7 


Modbury  Parish  Council . 

Chingford  U.D.C . 

Northumberland  C.C . 

Torquay  Town  Council  . 

Royal  Borough  of  Kensington 
Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . 


.  White  Hart  Hotel,  Modbury  . 

•  Y •  Stair.  Surveyor,  3 4,  Station-road,  Ch’inEford 7 !  77  7  77 
'  o'  7'^,°'  Counfcy  Surveyor,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,.,. 

'  mm Chapman,  Water  Engineer,  Torquay  . 

'  vrr'  ;yeayer.  Borough  Eng.  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Kensington 

'  J' *  J?.'.  Thomas.  Architect,  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

1  J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin  . 

do. 


April  30 
May  1 


Stocksbridge  U.D.C . 

New  Windsor  Town  Council 


Lanarkshire  Middle  Ward  Dis.  Com.  J.  &  A.  Leslie  &  Reid,  C.E.,  72a.  George-street,  Edinburgh . 

J.  Mareden,  Clerk,  Council  Office!,  Stocksbridge  . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Alma-road.  Windsor  . . 

P.  J.  Thomas,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  Bridgend  . 

I.  Jones  A  X.  E.  Richards.  Archs.  &  Survs.,  IS,  8t.  Mary-st.,  Cardid 

At  the  Vestry,  Wimborne  . 

D.  A.  Stevenson,  Engineer,  84,  George-street.  Edinburgh  . 

J.  Barton  &  Son,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  Haliiax-rd.,  Dewsbury 


Commissioners  of  North.  Lighthouses 


Hastings  Corporation . 

Eaiing  Town  Council  . 

Swinton  U.D.C . 

Gt.  Crosby  U.D.C.  ....77.77." 

Worthing  Corporation . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hutchinson’s  Trustees  7 
Ashton-under- Lyne  Hospital  Board. 

West  Ham  Guardians . 

Salop  C.C.  v . -. . 

Mr.  J.  R.  Raphael  . . 

Cowbridge  R.D.C . 


Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Postlelhwaite. 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  ....... 


do. 


Whiston  R.D.C . 

Stirling  Combination  Hospitai  Com". 

Mr.  G.  Robson . 

Southampton  Corporation . 


Hoi  tom  &  Fox,  Architects,  Corporation-street,  Dewsbury  . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  . 

C.  Jones,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Ealing,  W . 

R.  Fowler,  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Swinton,  near  Rotherham.. 
W.  Hall,  C.E.,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  College-road,  Gt,  Crosby 

Borough  Surveyor,  Liverpool-road,  Worthing . 

J.  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Carlton  House,  BridliDgton . 

J.  Lowe,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Ashton  . 

F.  E.  Hilleary,  Clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  E . 

A.  T.  Davis,  County  Surveyor,  Shirehall,  Shrewsbury . 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Engineer,  Ocean-buildings,  Belfast  . 

G.  E.  Morris,  Surveyor  and  Engineer  . 

Clerk  of  Works  Office,  St.  Donats  Castle,  Llantwit-Major  . 

W.  Barrows,  Deepway,  Tiverton  . 

A.  Iluddart,  Architect,  9,  Lowther-street,  Whitehaven . 

A.  E.  Adams,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . . 


May  2 


Painting, etc..  Welsh  CalvinisticjCh.,Rhosllanerchrugog 
[  Repairs,  Landrake  Church  Tower 


Kirkcaldy  Corporation  . 

Southampton  Corporation . 

Brighouse  Corporation  . . 

Barry  U.D.C . 

Co-Operative  Society  . 77.7 

Carey  Baptist  Church . 777! 

Whitehaven  Harbour  Commissioners 

The  Trustees . 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co.  777 
do. 
do. 


Two  Water-Tube  Boilers,  Victoria-road  ... 

Granite  and  Flints . . 

Conver.  of  Disused  Gasholder  Tank  into  Storage  Tank 

Supplies,  Gas  and  Water  Department  . 

Buildings,  Bridgwater  . 

Chapel,  Bridgend-road,  Aberkenflg. . .  7  7  7  7  77 ' 

Pair  of  Dock  Gates,  Queen's  Dock  Entrance  .77. 

Baptist  School  Chapel,  Cathays  . 

•  .toad-making  Works . .7777*7 

Road  Stone,  etc . 7 .  .77  7  7 

Station  Buildings,  Aberdare  . 7777777 

•  New  Carriage  Shed,  etc.  Acton  . 7777! 

•  Erection  of  Thirty-six  Houses  at  Cardiff  77 . 

-tores  .  '  [ 

Temp.  Shelter  in  conx.  with  Hospital,  Chid  well  Heath 

Schools.  Aberdare  . 

Converting  Store  into  Mortuary  at  Asylum,  Knowle 
Broken  Granite  .  west  A.hff.rH  t,  n  r 

•  Extension  of  Electric  Light  Generating  Station  ....  Portsmouth  Town  Conn  Vi  1' . 

S5TSW2  |  *«•»  ' : : :  ' 

PnvatB  Street  Improvement  Works  .  ToSkenhSn  U.D.C?  . 

. 

nt.r,9.eteK!ff0Ve-'  S.“S!!l50raeI?r-,  Md  KoundhlU-rd.  Castlelord  U.D.C. 

Detached  House  at  Wilsden,  Yorks  . 


Berks  Standing  Joint  Committee  .. 
St.J3eorge-in-the-East  Guardians  . . 


Newton-in-Makerfield  U.D.C . 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Falmouth . . . . . 

Windsor  R.D.C . 

Lexden  aod  Winstree  R.D.C. .77! 

Worcestershire  C.C . . 

Parish  Council 


do. 


Loanhead  Town  Council . . 
Huddersfield  Corporation 


Ilford  U.D.C . 


Harris  &  Son,  Jewry-chambers,  Winchester  . 

vt.  S.  Fraser.  Delph-lane,  Whiston . 

A.  H.  Goudie,  Burgh- buildings,  Stirling  . 

G.  Reavell,  jun.,  Architect,  Alnwick . 

H.  F.  Street,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Southampton.... 

do. 

C.  H.  Petty.  Architect,  12,  Waterhouse-street,  Halifax  . 

J.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  Broad way-buildiogi,  RcadiDg.. 

Clerk’s  Office,  llame-street.  Old  Gravel-lane,  E . 

Mr.  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton,  Somerset . . 

W.  Harris,  Architect,  Gilfach . 

A.  Bowes,  Gas  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Earlestown  . . 

Tregothnan  Office,  Truro  (G.  Gow)  . 

W.  Menzies.  Surveyor,  Englefleld-green  Surrey  . 

J.  Ennals,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Copford,  near  Colchester . 

A.  Hill  Parker.  F. R.I.B.A.,  5,  Foregate-street,  Worcester  .. 
T.  A.  Pearce,  Clerk,  Charminster,  Dorchester . 


J.  Someroel  Carfrae,  C.E.,  J,  Erskine-place.  Edinburgh  •••••••• 

A.  B.  Mountain,  Boro.  Elec.  Eng.,  St.  Andrew’s-rd.,  Huddersneia  ■ 
do. 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ilford . 

J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  High-street,  Rhos,  Ruabon  . 

F.  J  Behenna.  Laudrake  Vicarage,  St.  Germans.  R.8.0 . 

Burgh  Electrical  Engineer.  Electricity  Works,  Kirkcaldy.... •  ••• 
J.  A.  Crowther.  Boro’  Engineer,  Market-chambers,  Southampton  j 
J.  Parkinson,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Mill-lane,  Brighouse  . 

F.  M.  Harris,  Engineer.  Gasworks,  Barry  . . 

J.  W.  Hill,  Architect.  KiDg-street-charabers,  Bridgwater  . . 

J.  <te  F.  J.  Hurley.  Architects,  10.  Bridgend-road,  Aberkenng . .  •  • 

J.  Tyson,  Clerk,  Harbour  Office.  Wbitehaveo .  . 

W.  Beddoe  Rees.  Architect.  3.  Durafrie<-place,  Cardiff . 

Council's  Engineer.  Council  Offices.  Hendon.  N-W . 

G.  K.  Mills.  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  London . 

Engineer  at.  Neath  Station . 

Engineer's  Office.  Paddington.  . . 

Engineer's  Office.  Newport.  Station  . , —  -  4. . 

W.  Fairley,  E  mineer.  West  Hall-road.  Kew  Ga'denj,  8." . 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer  aod  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

J.  Morris.  Town  Hall,  Aberdare .  . 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Couoty  Surveyor.  The  Castle,  Winchester . 

A.  Slim.  Surveyor  to  Council,  Charing . 

Town  Hall,  Portsmouth  . T',' ' ' ' ' ' 

C.  A.  Harrison,  Engineer,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-iy 

do. 

J.  C.  Valentine,  Engineer,  Northgate  Office*,  Darlington . 

J.  H.  Cox.  City  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Bradiord . ’ 

F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham 
J.  G.  Chittenden,  District  Surveyor,  Ashford-road,  Pavers 

nMK1*  .  F.  Day,  Clerk,  South  Molton  . . . 

Oldbury  Education  Committee  ....  A.  Long.  Architect.  New-street.  West  Bromwich  . 

n*.,.leferk  TT  „„  w.  OnS.,  aurvefol.  Ceatlrtord  . . 

Wilson  Bailey,  Architect,  Tantield-buildings,  Bradford  . 


Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board 
Ilford  U.D.C . 

u.d.c . ;;;;; 

Visiting  Committee _ 

Ashford  R.D.C. 


April  29,  i9°5-] 
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B,,in  etc.,  at  Talla  Reservoir . 

fharles-street,  Dorchester  . 

'JS'eSnp  Council  Chamber  in  Town  Hall 
’allronwork  tor  1,000  ft.  ol  Wharf  ........ 

SSSthaWmiheck  it 'low i'n'g'e'rtm . . 

HE  nvrr  Elver  Foot  at  Sholly . 

Ite'/schonl.  Tiverton-road,  Selly  Oak  . ..... ... . 

£4  of  Exhausters  and  Engine,  Bradford-rd.  Stn. 
PS,  Locking-road,  Weston-super-Mare  .... 

j  etc..  High-street.  Barry  . . 

il  etc.,  Caeganv,  Mountain  Ash . 

EL,  etc,,  to  Premises.  Convoy  . 

ins,  Electric  Lighting  Wor^s  . 

Plant  House  . 

dement  of  Chapei;  Caeran  . .  ■  • 

Sure  of'Two  Transit  Sheds,  Canon’s  Marsh 
Sol  Wood  Paving  Blocks  . . . . . . ... . .... 

Sire  Methodist  Church,  Broadoak,  Garway - 

itaii  Stoneileld,  Bilston . 

Visile  oi  Clewer  Without  . 

tot  of  Bldgs  at  Baddow-rd.  Hospi.  nr.  Chelmsford 

>«er  Rolling  Stock  . 

mie Outfall  Works  .  . . 

^.Propelling  Barge- Loading  Dredger . 

ta-Scren  Steam-Hopper  Barge  . . 

Motion  of  Terminus  Hotel.  Brampton  . . 

DO c.vd?„ Brick  orStone,  Granite  Chippings,  etc. 

ides,  Congregational  Chapel,  Kingswood  - - - 

f  it  at  Wey  Congregational  Chapel,  Cheltenham-rd. 
ration  of  Semi-detached  Houses,  near  Spalding  . . 


CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Edinburgh  A  District  Water  Trustees 

Oddfellows’  Friendly  Society . 

County  Borough  of  Cardiff . 

Karachi  Port  Trust . 

Worcester  Highways  Committee  .. 

King’s  Norton  and  Northflcld  U.D.C. 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Somerset  County  Education  Com. . . 

Barry  U.D.C . 

Mountain  Ash  Education  Committee 

Ramsgate  Corporation . 

Convoy  Woollen  Co.,  Ltd . 

Irvine  Corporation,  Ayrshire . 

do. 

do. 

Dyffryn  Welsh  Congregational  Ch. . . 
do. 

Bristol  Docks  Committee  . 

St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council  . . 

Bilston  U.D.C*  . 

Windsor  R.D  C . 

Stevenage  U.D.C . 

Chelmsford  Joint  Hospital  Board  . . 
East  Argentine  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 

Christchurch  Corporation  . 

Hartlepool  Port  A  Harbour  Com  mis. 
do. 

Crown  Hotel,  Chesterfield  . 


W.  A.  Tait,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh  . 

F.  T.  Maltby,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Dorchester  . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . 

D.  Morris,  M.Inst.C.E.,  65,  Cornhill,  E.C . 

J.  H.  Garrett,  County  Road  Surveyor,  Bhirehall,  Worcester . 

J.  M.  MacGregor,  C.E ,  14,  Market-place,  Morpeth  . 

do. 

E.  Holmes,  Architect,  10,  Exchange-chambers,  New-st.. Birmingham 

C.  Niekson,  Gas  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

H.  F.  Price,  &  W.  Jane.  &  S.  J.  Wilde  &  Fry,  Architects  Weston 

G.  A.  Birkenhead,  Architect,  Caledonian-chambers,  Cardiff . 

W.  G.  Thomas,  Architect,  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

T.  G.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Albion  House,  Ramsgate . 

M.  A.  Robinson,  Architect,  Richmond-street,  Londonderry - - - 

Kirkland  &  Capper,  Engrs.,  17,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  London 

do. 

do. 

D.  J.  Davies,  Secrotary,  Tonnau-road,  Caeran  . . 

do. 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Onmberland-road,  Bristol  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Marylebone-lane,  W . 

J.  E.  Bowen,  73,  Monnow-street,  Monmouth  . 

Bailey  A  McConnall,  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  . 

A.  M.  Fowler,  Engineer,  23,  Montague-st.,  Russell-square,  London 
W.  Onslow  Times,  Clerk,  Urban  District  Council  Offices,  Stevenage 

Clerk  to  the  Board,  96,  High-street,  Chelmsford . 

R.  J.  Fennessy.  Sec.,  Winchester  House,  60,  Old  Broad-st.,  London 
O.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer,  28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  .. 
J.  D.  Howkins,  Engineer  to  Harbour  Commission . 


do. 


W.  H.  Wagstaff,  Architect.  67,  Salter-gate,  Chesterfield  . 

J.  S.  Pickering,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham 

La  Trolie  &  Weston,  Architects,  44,  Corn-street,  Bristol . 

A.  Harford,  Architect,  6  and  7,  St.  Stephen  street,  Bristol . 

J.  Carter,  Jonas,  A  Sons,  Cambridge . . 


do. 

May  12 


do. 

May  15 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May  19 

May  20 
do. 

May  22 
do. 

May  24 

May  30 

June  15 
do. 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Gmn,  Public  Works  Department . 

Southern  Nigeria  P.W.  Department 

Those  marled  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions, 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  VliL  x.  Public  Appointments,  xxii. 


ill©  CURRENT— Continued  from  page  479. 
LEAD,  &c.  (continued)— 


...per  lb. 


5)j;«aails . 

ll!S- 

5&i3?  Sheet . 

r. :  . . 

•fcglisb  Ingots  .. 
u-Plumbers’  .. 

baeo's . 

iwpipe . 


Per  ton, i 
£  s.  d. 

0  O  lo  .. 
0  0  11  .. 
0  0  10  .. 


SS:::  = 


0  0  8 
0  0  9 


SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 
.  2?d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

Bfc  jH  3|<i.  »  " 


fa  Sheet,  15  oz . 

[  -  21  or . 

Ik'ey's  Relied  Plate  . 


r  OILS,  Ac. 

■lhaeed  Oil  in  pipes . 


**: 


„  in  drums . 

n  in  pipes  . . 

„  in  barrels  . . 

^  i,  „  in  drums . 

in  barrels  . . . . 

t.  in  drums . 

teeOround  English  White  Lead 

M,l)ry  . . 

Oil  Putty 
faick  Tar . . 

VARNISHES,  Ac. 

$** hie  Oak  VarniBh  . 

»M0ik . 

Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

httitra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Hard-drying  Oak,  for  se 

'•iwhes . 

Carriage . 

SKi?3cCa^*." . 

Pile  Durabie  Copai  . 

“Spile  French  Oil 


-Copal  Enamel  ., 
Pile  Pane 


5*  Hxck  Japan . 

jh^ibnoguny  S 

Black . 

gKick 

"kct  ici  Brush  Polish  .. 


0  1  10 
„  0  19 

„  0  1  10 

»  0  2  0 

„  0  3  8 

„  0  3  10 

per  ton  19  15  0 
„  19  5  0 

per  cwt.  0  6  6 

per  barrel  1  12  0 
Per  gaUon. 
£  8.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 


TERMS  OE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  TITK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Cilice  to  residents  in  any  part  of *h«  To ' (S 

at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  au 
parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China, 
fVvlnn  etc  2tis  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  THB 
Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.C.  ___  _ 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Fnday  Morning  a  Post. 


0  16 
0  10 
0  W 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,’  and  must  reach  ns 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N-B-— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  Polish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABBOT3  LANGLEY  (Herts).  —  For  the  erection  of 
a  seven-roomed  house  and  bath-room,  for  Mr.  G.  w. 
Saull.  Messrs.  Barrett  A  Driver,  architects,  23,  York- 

Kint’  oTe.  G  1  e  n  ister. 

W.  T.  Halse* _  339  0  |  Abbots  Langley*  £272  10 

■raNRTIRY.  — -  For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Shenington  Voluntary  School,  near  Banbury.  Messrs. 
Tollit  &  Lee,  architects,  7,  St.  Aldates ,  Oxford. 

rSnef  ”?!  “'"Sail  I  a  cii»o„ . m*  o 

a' Riishv  *  . .  403  0  F.  Watson  ......  380  0 

L.‘  Poulton  *!!....  398  0  |  Kingerlee,  Oxford*  313  0 

T!  ar-nt  ATtn  C-VSTLE.  —  For  the  construction  of 
1  oB0Jv?sA®f  6-Tm  sewers,  tanks,  etc.,  at  Cockfleld,  for 
the°Rurai  District  Council  Parochial  Committee.  Mr. 
R  Brown.  Surveyor,  Winstonj— - 
W.  Watson ....  £508  8  2  W.  &  J.  Collin- 


P.Frater  .  .  .  .  «6  J  ° 

J.  Seward  -  448  fl  0 

M.  Turnbull  & 

Sons  .  440  DU 

J.  W.  Boyd  -  420  0  0 


„„„  . £391  16  6 

J.  Clarkson ....  377  15  1 

S.  Walker,  Cock¬ 
fleld*  .  317  00 


CLYDEBANK.— For  constructing  2,000  yds.  of  12-in. 
and  9  in.  pipe  sewers,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G. 
Ross,  Burgll  Surveyor,  Clydo  Bank.  Quantities  by 
Surveyor : — 

R.C.  Brebner  £2,700  0  0 
J.  McFarlane  2,524  15  8 
J.  Drysdale  1,999  14  0 
A.  Duncan  .  1,935  0  1 
J.  A  J.  Neil- 


son  . 

W.  Stewart  . 
K  i  r  k  w  ood, 
Kerr,  &  Co. 


1,926  18  11 
1,855  11  8 


A.'  Stark  & 

Sons  ....  £1,778  5  9 
McLaughlan, 

Anderson  1,768  11  6 
T.  Scott....  1,59118  10 
J.  Hutchison  1,495  0  0 
D.  Winton, 

Duntocker*  1,417  8  1 


1,834 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1.700.] 


DONCASTER. — For  erecting  two  new  shops  and 
premises,  for  Mr.  A.  Stubbs.  Mr.  J.  Athron,  archi¬ 
tect,  10,  Priory-place,  Doncaster.  Quantities  by 


architect : — 

D.  Gill  A  Son  £2,997  0 
C.  Sprakes  A 

Sons  _  2,850  0 

F.  Beastall  .  2,670  0 
Mullins  & 
Richardson  2,643  15 


S.  Beastall  & 

Sons,  Don¬ 
caster*  . .  £2,562  15  11 
B.  Ashton  & 

Sons]: .  2,467  11  3 


+  Withdrawn, 


EP30M.— For  extension  of  sewer  in  Sutton-road, 
Cheam,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wooldridge,  Surveyor,  Waterloo-road,  Epsom 
i>  "XTw,v»i a  C1A9.  n  il  a.  Kavanaah  A 


xt.  Noble..’....  £442  0  0 

W.  Hall .  425  0  0 

A.  C.  Soan _  420  0  0 

Williamson  & 

Sons .  359  0  0 

Strickland  A  Co.  350  10  0 


S.  Kavanagh  & 

Co.  ........  £349  0  0 

W.  Adamson  . .  33 1  u  » 

J.  B.  Potter  . .  294  0  0 

J.May.Ashtead*  270  0  0 


KcTlnstcS8,  HtecTh.  Agnr-Btrect,  Bury. 

.by.  ”C“e£»,»0  I  M.  Warrington  .  £B,«60 
Thompson  *  Brier-  B®iJr.°m; . 8,500 

O  Brlcrley . SBOO  I  Clayton  Bros.§  ... .  8,414 

C.  Bri  y  ;Architect*8  estimate,  £8,709.] 
t  Complete  in  six  months.  §  Complete  in  nine- month  . 


GUILDFORD.  —  For  the  superstructure  of  new 
casual  wards,  labour  shed  and  workshops,  and  quartern 
for  married  couples  at  the  Workhouse  for  the  Guardian^ 
Mr.  E.  L.  Lunn,  architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford . 
Swayne  &  Son  £6,603  0  0  1  ^  ^ 

D.  Fry  .  6,415  0  0 

R.  Wood  &  Son  6.287  0  0 

S.  Ellis  .  6,175  0  0 

Tribe  A  Robin¬ 
son  .  6,150  0  0 

R.  Smith  ....  5,998  0  0 

T.  H.  Kinger- 
leo  A  Sons . . 

Mussel  lwhite  A 


5,967  0  0 

.  5,945  0  0 

Higgs  A  Outh- 

waite .  6,907  0  0 

Goddard  A 

5.899  0  0 


W.  Smith  „  • 

Sons  . £5,890  0  0 

G.  Kemp  -  5,869  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  _ 

A  Co.,  Ltd.  6,800  0  0 
Hi  glett  A 

Hammond..  5,795  0  0 
McCarthy  A 

E.  Fitt _  6,739  0  0 

Mitchell  Bros.  6,660  0  0 
E.  C.  Hughes, 

Albion  Works, 
Wokingham*  5,228  2  6 


HANLEY.— For-extensions  to  the  Municipal  Secondary 
“Ca  ......  £3,774  0  j  1.  * h  0 

°5F-  lit?  s|g&&  MB'." 

+’  Accepted  subject’ to  sanction  of  Beard  of  Education 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  29,  1905. 


HADHAM. — For  sinking  o f  a  borehole  8£  in.  in 
diameter,  270  ft.  deep,  with  all  requisite  steel  lining 
tubes  ;  the  supply  and  fixing  of  No.  2  deep  well  pumps 
and  No.  2  oil  engines,  with  all  necessary  fittings  and 
connexions,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Pollard  &  Tingle,  engineers,  31,  Old  Queen-street, 
Westminster,  8.W. 


H.  Q.  Feather- 

by  .  £1,418  14  2 

H.  Brown  & 

Co . 

T.  Tilley  & 


)  14  2 


B  r itan  n i a 
Engineering 


1,261  4  2 


1,236  3  2 
X  Exclusive  of  boring. 


Cheeld  &  Co.  £1,166  4  2 

,T.  Thorn _  1,040  18  8 

Duke  &  Ock- 
enlen  .... 

C.  Isler  &  Co. 

Crossley  Bros4 
Le  Grand  & 

Sutcliff .... 


997  7  8 
867  9  2 
766  4  2 


745  19  2 


MANCHESTER.— First  contract  for  foundations. 
Royal  Infirmary.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Hall,  London,  and 
J.  Brooke,  Manchester,  architects  : — 

Morrison  &  Son  . .  £38,475  I  C.  H.  Normanton 
Leslie  &  Co .  37,200  * 


P.  Hodkinson. . . .  33,800 

Foster  &  Dicksee  .  31,970 

H.  Lovatt  .  30,418 

Brown  &  Sons  . .  27,000 


&  Sons . £26,959 

R.  Neill  &  8ons  . .  26,902 

Arnold  &  Son, 

Leeds  and  Don¬ 
caster*  .  26,360 


MARKET  BOS  WORTH. — For  235  yds.  of  9-ln.,  162 
yds.  of  6-in.,  and  7  yds.  12-in.  earthenware  pipe  sewers, 
etc.,  Bagworth,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Morton  Sykes,  Surveyor,  Chapel-street,  Ibstock  : — 
Orton . £219  0  0  1  Beck  &  Son  ..  £174  15  9 

A.  Palmer _  207  0  0  T.  Hatter, 

Hewes  Bros.  . .  204  10  0  Hugglescote*  173  0  0 

B.  Shipman  . .  193  10  0  I 


METHWOLD  (Norfolk). — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Methwold  Non-Provided  School.  Mr, 
Arthur  J.  Lacey,  Architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  6, 
Upper  King-street,  Norwich  : 


_ .  Mann  . .  £669 

H.  C.  Tofts  . .  652  4 

R.  Dye .  649  15 

A.  E.  Chapman  648  0 
Boughton  & 

Sons .  632  9 


Atherton* Co.  £603  0  0 
T.  Curry  Boldry, 
Methwoldt  547  12  6 
H.  A.  Collison  530  2  10 
J.  W.  Collins..  535  0  0 


NEWARK.— For  repairing  old  service  reservoir. 
Beacon  Hill,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  Sheppard, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Newark 

W.  Smith  _ £103  7  0  I  C.  Baines,  Lorn- 

Brown*  Son..  99  10  0  bard-street, 

I  Newark* . £95  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £111.] 


PONTEFRACT. — For  erecting  Wesleyan  Church  and 
schools,  for  Sandal,  near  Wakefield.  Messrs.  Garside 
&  Pennington,  architects,  Pontefract.  Quantities  by 
architects  : — 

Brickwork :  Higgins  &  Pashley, 

Wakefield* . £1,100  3  7 

Woodwork  :  J.  W.  Harrop,  Ossett*  694  15  6 
Plumber :  H.  Gillot,  Wakefield*..  206  15  0 
Slaters:  Scholey  Bros.,  Beeston 

;  Hill,  Leeds*  . 

Plasterers  :  Lockwood  Bros., 

'  Wakefield* . 

I  Painters  :  W.  Carver,  Wakefield’ 


115  10  0 


[Eighty-five  Tenders  received.] 


RAMSBOTTOM  (Lancs.).— For  1,300  yds.  of  earthen¬ 
ware  pipe  sewers,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  J.  Diggle  &  Son,  engineers,  Hey  wood  and  West¬ 
minster  : — 

J.  Arundel  Exors,,  Bradford* . £806  8  9 


RAMSBOTTOM  (Lancs.).— For  constructing  Annie- 
street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bell,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ramsbottom  : — 

C.  Lomax,  Orchard  Mill,  Ramsbottom*.  .  £121  6  10 


8T.  ALBANS. — For  erecting  swimming  baths  in 
Cotton  Mill-lane,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  Ford, 
City  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & 
Andrews,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. : — 

J.  Dickson  . £1,611  I  J.  T.  Bushell* - £1,275 

E.  Dunham  .  1,400  | 

[All  of  St.  Albans.] 


ST.  MERRYN  (Cornwall). —For  building  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  for  the  St.  Merryn  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Trustees.  Messrs.  J.  Ennor  &  Son,  architects.  Central- 
square,  Newquay : — 

R.  Warne  . £598  10  I  W.  8.  Tippett, 

|  Newquay* £545  0 


SLEIGHTS  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  a  seven- 
roomed  bungalow,  for  Mr.  E.  Anderson.  Messrs. 
Barrett  &  Driver,  architects,  23,  York-place,  Baker- 
street,  W.  : — 

J.  Braim  &  Sons  £326  10  0  1  R.  Harland  . .  £296  0  0 
W.  Chapman..  316  0  0  J.  Hutchinson, 

T.  It.  Fletcher .  302  0  0|  Sleights]: -  241  8  6 

t  Accepted  reduced  Tender,  £220. 


STANLEY.— For  making  of  Back  Towneley-street, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Routledge, 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Stanley : — 

J.  Thompson  . .  £266  16  01  Johnson  & 

R.  C.  Birtley  ..  127  3  9  Strong,  Stan- 
J. McLaren* Son  123  16  6|  ley* . £119  5  6 


TODDINGTON  (Glos.). — For  the  erection  of  a  pair 
of  six-roomed  cottages  and  a  seven-roomed  single 
cottage  and  bath-room,  for  Mr.  H.  Andrews.  Messrs. 
Barrett  &  Driver,  architects,  23,  York-place,  Baker- 
street,  W. : — 

Pair  of  Cottages. 

G.  Howman  &  Co.  . .  £463  I  Collins  &  Godfrey  . .  £356 

T.  Hopkins .  423  Estcourt  &  Sons*  . .  306 

J.  A.  Oakey .  420  | 

Single  Cottage. 

J.  A.  Oakey .  £426  I  Collins  &  Godfrey 

T.  Hopkins  .  395  Esplay  &  Co.,  Ltd... 

G.  Howman  &  Co.  . .  346  |  A.  Estcourt  &  Sons* 


£324 
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TRIMDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
parochial  schools.  Messrs.  J.  Potts  &  Son,  architects 
and  surveyors,  67,  John-strcct,  Sunderland : — 

J.  M.  Boyd  _ £137  10  I  J.  Armitage,  Sun- 

W.  V.  Stelling  . .  120  0  |  derland* . £110  0 


WHITBY. — For  erecting  a  pair  of  semi-detache  1 
villa  residences,  Bagdale,  for  Mr.  Harrison  Baxter. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Smales,  architect,  5,  Flowergate,  Whitby  : — 
Excavating,  Brickivorlc,  and  Masonry  :  J. 

Gladstone,  Whitby* .  £1,100  0  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner:  J.  White,  Whitby*  518  16  0 

Slater:  Dodgson,  York* .  83  15  0 

Plastering :  Smithson  &  Taylor,  Whitby*  .  125  0  0 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  etc. :  J.  Brown  &  Son, 

Whitby* .  198  10  0 

Painting  :  W.  Henderson,  Whitby* .  26  6  0 

Full  Tenders  Received. 


J.  Kidd _ £2,572  14  0 

Coverdale  & 

Longhorn  .  2,538  10  4 
W.  Chapman .  2,398  18  0 
A.  Palfroman.  2,278  15  6 


[All  of  Whitby.] 


J.  Brain  & 

Sons  ....  £2,262  10  0 
T.R.  Fletcher  2,124  0  0 
R.  Lennard  & 

Son .  2,116  0  0 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  nn 
Preserving  Building  Materials.  8 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Donlting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  :— Norton,  Stoke-under-IIam, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Price 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 

Full  Particulars  and  8amples 

MARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


e  Advt.  p.  xxvii. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoua 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  •  rooms,  and  terraces 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 

of  all  descriptions. 

4  &  5,  East  Ilarding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITH0GEAPHEI 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIMUONr'®ffi&“ 


PILKINGT0N&C0 

(Established  1838.) 


monument  CHAMBERS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LOUDON,  F-c- 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELI  ROOFINO, 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPH-^rj  aUCi  PATISO. 


wrui-u  - 

PYRIH0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE- 


established 

1834 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART'S  “EMPRESS 


SMOKE  CURE 


FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  fOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONC  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPRU 


EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  EUSTON  RD.  LONDON 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  AT  EAST  END  OF  MALL,  AND  ROADWAY  THROUGH  TO  CHARING  CROSS.-Su  Aston  W„„,  R.A., 
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HADHAM 
diameter,  27 
tubes  ;  the  s' 
and  No.  2  c 
connexions, 
Pollard  &  ! 
Westminster 
H.  G.  Featlie 

by  . 

H.  Brown 

Co . 

T.  Tilley 
Sons  .... 
B  r  itannl 
Engineerii 
Works  .. 


MANCH1 
Royal  Inft 
J.  Brooke, 
Morrison  & 
Leslie  &  Cf 
P.  Hodkini 
Foster  &  E 
H.  Lovatt 
Brown  &  J 

MARE! 
yds.  of  6-i 
etc..  Bag* 
Morton  Sj 
Orton  . . . 

A.  Palmei 
Hewes  Br< 

B.  Shipmt 

METH1 
tlons  to 
Arthur  J. 
Upper  El 
J.  H.  Maj 
H.  C.  Tof 
R.  Dye  . 

A.  E.  Cha 
Boughtor 


Borough 
W.  Smiti 
Brown  <S 


PONT 
schools,1 
&  Penn 
architeq 
Bn 


RAM 
ware  p:' 
Messrs, 
minste 
Ji 
RA1 
street, 
Bell,  g 

C.I 

8T. 
Cottoi 
City 
Andn 
J.  Di 
E.  Di 


ST.  MERRYN  (Cornwall).  —  For  building  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  for  the  St.  Merryn  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Trustees.  Messrs.  J.  Ennor  &  Son,  architects.  Central- 
square,  Newquay  m , 

R.  Warne  . £598  10  I  W.  8.  Tippett, 

j  Newquay*  ....  £545  0 


PATENT  A8PHAL1JS  anu  .-A*  KOOHNO. 

ACID-BESISTINO  sn,KA  MVW, 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALT*. 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART’S  “EMPRESS' 

SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOB 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONC  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREP 

EWART  St  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd. lonoonW 
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PROPOSED  HOUSE  AT  REIGATE.— Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  Architect 
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fk  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


HE  Exhibition  this 
year  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  and 
interesting  one, 
though  it  contain? 
no  great  and  domi¬ 
nant  work  which 
would  be  worth  a 
visit  for  itself 
f :  indeed,  if  one  were  asked  to  name 
best  picture  of  the  year,  it  wrould 
difficult  to  make  the  selection ;  and 
fot  Mr.  Abbey,  among  other  Acade- 
icians.  does  not  exhibit  this  year  is  a 
of  at  least  one  great  possibility. 

The  largest  work  of  the  year  is  Mr. 
erkomer’s  picture  of  the  “  Communal 
ting  of  the  Burghers  of  Landsberg, 
hina  ”  (358) ;  which,  like  another 
fore  of  the  same  type  which  he  exhi- 
some  years  ago,  is  hung  in  Gallery 
i  (occupying  all  one  side  of  it)  so  as  to 
the  entrance,  and  would  give  the 
toe  optical  illusion  as  before,  of  the 
of  a  new  room,  but  that  the 
p  is-  intercepted  by  the  large  statue 
1  'lie  centre  of  the  octagon  hall.  The 
Ware  represents  with  great  force  and 
fclity  the  interior  of  the  council  chamber, 
r  opposite  houses  seen  through 
I  windows,  and  the  Councillors  seated 
*  row  with  their  backs  to  the  light  ,  and 
feturn  row  right  and  left  at  each  end. 
'arious  portraits  have  much  character 
individuality ;  but  after  all,  this  is 
a  kind  of  official  picture,  more  in- 
ding  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
'tod  than  to  the  general  spectator. 


The  fact  of  putting  most  of  the  figures 
with  their  backs  to  the  light  (apparently 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  vista  through 
the  window’s)  has  left  the  painter  in  the 
difficulty,  in  order  to  render  his  portraits 
distinctly,  of  being  obliged  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  faces  than  there  could  really 
be  in  that  position  of  lighting.  There 
may  be  supposed  to  be  windows,  opposite, 
of  course  ;  but  nevertheless,  a  face  seen 
against  a  window,  with  the  light  behind 
the  head,  must  show  darker  than  these 
do.  The  interior  of  the  room  is  not  of 
particular  interest  architecturally,  and  on 
the  whole  one  can  hardly  say  that  the 
picture  is  worth  its  space  at  the  Academy, 
though  it  will  be  a  valuable  possession  for 
Landsberg. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  other 
large  portrait  picture,  Mr.  Sargent’s  “  The 
Marlborough  Family”  (256).  This  is 
essentially  a  family  picture  to  hang  in  a 
historic  house,  and  it  has  the  grand  style 
suitable  for  such  a  painting,  and  is  in 
itself  a  picture  of  great  power  of  com¬ 
position  and  colour,  and  one  of  the  finest 
things  certainly  in  the  exhibition,  though 
we  do  think  the  neck  of  the  lady  is  rather 
Rossetti-ish  in  its  length.  The  painter 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  peerage  robe 
to  give  breadth  to  the  figure  of  the  Duke. 
Whatever  one  may  say  of  the  “  ideal  ”  in 
art,  the  “  real  ”  painted  in  this  way 
appeals  more  forcibly  to  our  minds  than 
the  loftiest  ideal  treated  with  less 
mastery,  as  one  must  admit  on  looking  at 
Mr.  Dicksee’s  “  The  Ideal  ”  (15)  in  the 
first  room— “  The  passion  that  left  the 
ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky.”  One 
may  paint  a  nude  red  man  (why  is  he  so 


very  red  ?)  springing  after  a  visionary 
phantom  figure  in  the  clouds,  but  our 
ideals  are  not  much  appealed  to  after  all. 
It  would  make,  however,  a  good  decora¬ 
tive  wall  painting  in  a  position  not  too 
near  the  eye  :  as  an  exhibition  picture 
it  fails  because  so  much  is  claimed  for  it 
in  the  idea,  to  which  it  does  not  rise. 
Michselangelo  alone,  perhaps,  could  really 
paint  such  a  subject  in  a  way  to  compel 
our  assent.  However,  it  is  an  ambitious 
and  well-meant  attempt,  and  one  should 
honour  an  artist  who  strives  after  the 
ideal,  even  if  he  does  not  quite  succeed. 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema  knows  his  own 
powers  exactly,  and  never  attempts  the 
ideal.  His  “  Finding  of  Moses  ”  (212)  is  a 
picture  mainly  of  splendidly  painted 
Egyptian  archaeological  detail  and 
admirably  painted  figures  ;  but  it  is  not 
only  not  ideal,  it  is  hardly  even  human  ; 
there  is  not  a  touch  of  feeling  in  it.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  would  have  shown  something 
of  motherly  tenderness  to  the  waif  in  the 
osier  basket — “  she  had  compassion  on 
him,”  says  the  biblical  narrative  ;  but 
there  is  no  such  feeling  evident  on  the 
part  of  this  great  lady  carried  aloft  on 
her  splendidly  decorated  litter,  shaded 
by  fans  held  by  attendants,  and  turning 
her  head  with  an  amused  smirk  as  she 
passes  the  basket  and  its  burden.  Her 
expression  suggests  nothing  more  than 
that  it  was  an  amusing  incident  on  her 
way  up  from  bathing.  The  picture  is 
arranged  in  a  processional  form,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  composition  passing  across  the 
canvas  from  right  to  left ;  perhaps  the  two 
planes  on  which  the  figures  move  do  not. 
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sufficiently  detach,  themselves ;  but  it  is 
full  of  interesting  detail.  In  the  distance 
is  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  with 
a  crowd  of  small  figures,  also  not  without 
their  interest.  We  have  got  so  used  to 
this  artist’s  mastery  of  Greek  and  Homan 
subjects  that  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  wish  that  he  should  leave  these  for 
Egypt ;  this  picture  is  not  equal  to  his 
greatest  successes  in  the  other  class  of 
subjects  ;  but  Egyptian  architecture  and 
art  has  great  possibilities  for  a  painter  of 
Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  special  powers,  and 
he  may  do  much  more  with  it  yet.  What 
we  do  want  to  see  from  him,  however, 
is  'a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
Colosseum  during  a  great  show,  with  a 
group  of  the  spectators  in  one  of  the 
galleries  as  foreground  figures.  He  might 
make  a  wonderful  picture  of  that,  and 
he  is  perhaps  the  one  person  who  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  Gow,  on  his  part,  has  not  done 
wisely  in  quitting  his  Jacobite  and 
Peninsular  scenes  of  warfare  to  attempt 
to  portray  “  A  Roman  Triumph  ”  (182). 
He  is  not  in  his  element  there ;  the 
picture  is  hard,  theatrical,  and  unreal, 
and  the  architecture  poorly  painted  and 
not  in  perspective.  Among  the  import¬ 
ant  pictures  in  which  figures  are  the 
principal  element  is  the  late  Mr..  Furse’s 
“  Cubbing  with  the  York  and  Ainsty ; 
Children  of  the  Master  Lycett  Green, 
Esq.”  (515).  This  hangs  where  his 
remarkable  picture,  “  The  Return  from 
the  Ride,”  hung  two  years  ago ;  and 
though  nominally  a  portrait  group,  it 
is  one  of  those  which  we  look  at  rather 
as  a  picture  than  as  portraiture.  It  is 
a  mounted  group  of  young  people  who 
pass  across  the  picture,  one  of  them  on 
a  white  horse  with  a  very  vigorous 
action.  It  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
“  Return  from  the  Ride,”  but  the 
Academy  were  perhaps  right  in  pur¬ 
chasing  it  out  of  the  Chantrey  Fund, 
seeing  that  there  is,  unhappily,  no  more 
to  be  had  from  its  late  gifted  author. 
But  why  did  they  not  purchase  “  Diana 
of  the  Uplands,”  if  it  was  to  be  had  ? 
In  a  pictorial  sense  it  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  work  that  Mr.  Furse 
ever  painted.  Another  large  picture 
which  probably  is,  but  does  not  profess 
to  be,  a  group  of  portraits,  is  Mr.  Collier’s 
“The  Cheat”  (387),  a  quartet  of  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen  playing  pre¬ 
sumably  at  Bridge ;  the  situation  is 
sufficiently  implied  by  the  title.  It  is 
not  a  nice  subject  to  have  painted,  and 
it  has  the  defect  that  it  does  not  abso¬ 
lutely  explain  itself  ;  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  lady  standing  up  is  the 
accuser  or  the  accused,  since  the  expres¬ 
sion  on.  her  face  (forcible  enough)  is  not 
so  much  that  of  indignation  as  of  in¬ 
solence,  and  is  open  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  that  she  is  prepared  to  brazen  it 
out ;  if  the  face  had  expressed  a  more 
dignified  indignation  there  would  have 
been  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  We 
presume,  however,  that  the  seated  lady 
is  the  culprit.  Tt  is  a  clever  picture,  but 
an  unpleasant  subject,  treated  in  an 
unpleasant  manner,  and  looks  like  a 
kind  of  libel  on  the  Society  of  the  day. 

Among  paintings  of  romance,  classic  or 
mediaeval,  is  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “  Lamia  ” 
(125),  in  which  his  now  well-known  lady 
with  the  bright  red  hair  kneels  cajolingly 
before  a  knight  in  armour.  We  do  not. 


we  confess,  know  any  Lamia  but  Keats’s, 
and  this  is  certainly  not  she  ;  we  do  not 
recollect  whether  Keats  drew’  upon  an 
existing  legend,  but  if  he  did,  it  was 
certainly  Greek,  not  mediaeval ;  indeed, 
the  personages  of  his  poem  are  antique, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  referred  to  any 
period.  However,  this  is  a  picture  of  a 
knight  and  a  lady,  fine  in  colour  and 
composition,  and  “  Lamia  ”  does  well 
enough  as  a  title  ;  only  if  the  artist  had 
tried  to  realise  for  us  on  canvas,  and  had 
succeeded  in  realising,  the  sinister 
creation'  of  Keats,  he  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  picture  of  much  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  interest.  As  it  is,  our  impression 
is  that  the  picture  was  painted  as.  a  com¬ 
position,  and  the  title  “  Lamia  ”  tacked 
on  to  it  afterwards  ;  but  painters  (too 
often)  have  that  way  with  them.  Was 
it  the  same  also  with  Mr.  Draper’s 
“  Ariadne  ”  (260)  %  Did  he  set  out  to 
paint  Ariadne,  or  to  paint  a  nook  in  a 
rocky  coast,  and  a  bit  of  sea  lovely  with 
glancing  colours  and  reflections  ?  For 
that  is  what  makes  the  picture  ;  not  the 
figure,  which  has  little  interest  or  pathos. 
Ariadne  has  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the 
hands  of  modern  English  painters,  who 
seem  to  think  they  have  done  all  that  the 
subject  requires  when  they  paint  a 
woman  in  some  apparent  distress— a 
kind  of  genre  Ariadne  ;  whereas  Ariadne 
should  be  a  great  idealised  figure,  the 
summary  in  her  person  of  the  whole 
tragedy  of  woman  abandoned.  Watts 
alone,  as  far  as  wre  can  remember,  has 
risen  to  this  conception.  Mr.  Storey’s 
“  Venus  lamenting  the  loss  of  Adonis  ” 
(445)  curiously  conventional  as  it  is, 
has  a  fine  quality  of  colour  and  pic¬ 
torial  conception. 

Among  the  more  important  ;of  the 
pictures  dealing  with  the '  life  of  the 
present  day  there  are  two  worth  especial 
notice.  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  “  Home- 
along  ”  (535)  is  one  of  his  most  successful 
and  interesting  works  of  thisydass.  The 
scene  is  on  the  quay  of  the  harbour  of  a 
small  fishing  town,  with  a  clear  evening 
light  behind  the  high  land  at  the  back  of 
the  scene,  and  figures  standing  about 
and  exchanging  salutations  with  the 
men  going  home  from  work.  The  charm 
of  the  picture  lies  in  its  completeness, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  evening  quiet  and 
rest  from  labour  which  pervades  it,  and 
which  has  a  poetry  of  its  own.  The 
other  picture  we  referred  to,  Mr. 
Chevallier  Tayler’s  “  Sisters  ”  (711)  is  of 
a  different  and  more  dramatic  interest, 
and  is  a  more  serious  piece  of  work,  in 
feeling  and  intention,  than  we  generally 
see  from  this  very  clever  painter.  The 
story  here  is  told  as  incisively  as  possible  ; 
the  sister  who  has  sold  herself  for  wealth 
has  come  in  her  carriage  to  the  fish- 
market,  where  she  finds  her  mother  and 
her  honest  sister  keeping  a  stall,  and 
retreats  to  her  carriage  before  the  indig¬ 
nant  and  contemptuous  eloquence  of  the 
sister,  while  the  mother  weeps.  It  is 
well  painted  in  every  part ;  the  figure  of 
the  virtuous  sister  is  fine  and  energetic, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  quite  a  success. 
A  pleasanter  and  happier  subject  of 
humble  life  is  Mr.  Wetherbee’s  “  Hark, 
Hark  !  the  lark  ”  (349),  which  is  as  much 
a  landscape  as  a  figure  picture ;  there  is  a 
very  successful  effect  of  sun-rise,  and  a 
man  ploughing  in  front  of  the 
morning  light,  while  a  girl  nearer  the- 


foreground  and  looking  up  at  the  lark 
gives  the  title  to  the  subject.  The  grer 
tone  of  the  dew-covered  grass  is  a  point 
to  be  noted  in  a  carefully  studied  and 
charming  little  picture.  '  Mr.  Bacon's 
“  His  own  poems  ”  (64),  in  the  first  room, 
should  not  be  passed  over,  because  it  is  his; 
but  he  is  a  very  unequal  artist,  and  this 
bit  of  humour,  clever  as  it  is,  is  far  below 
his  remarkable  work  of  last  year.  The 
rest  of  his  exhibits  are  portraits. 

Besides  the  great  portrait  group  of 
the  Marlborough  family,  Mr.  Sargent 
exhibits  a  very  fine  one  of  “  The  Countess 
of  Warwick  ”  (168),  her  face  seen  light 
against  sky  (in  this  case  again  a  conven¬ 
tion  which  could  not  exist),  and  her  little 
boy  on  a  kind  of  pedestal  by  her.  This, 
like  the  Marlborough  picture,  is  of  the 
order  of  sumptuous  portraits,  and  a  most 
effective  work  of  its  kind.  The  same  artist's 
power  in  dealing  with  a  plainly  realistic 
portrait  with  no  search  after  effect— a  like¬ 
ness  merely — is  shown  in  his  life-like  and 
interesting  portrait  of  our  honoured  Lon¬ 
don  centenarian,  Senor  Manuel  Garcia  (51). 
Mr.  Ouless’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Peter  Reid 
(47)  which  hangs  as  a  pendant  to  the 
last-named,  may  stand  as  another 
example  of  the  class  of  portrait  which 
professes  mainly  and  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  a  good  likeness,  though,  in  the  case 
of  the  Garcia  portrait,  interesting  us  also 
by  its  style  and  treatment.  So  with 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  half-length  portrait  of 
Mr.  Colls  (the  one  presented  to  him 
recently  at  the  Builders’  dinner),  which 
hangs  in  the  large  room  (221) ;  a  good 
likeness,  but  interesting  beyond  that  for 
its  individuality  of  style  and  colour.  At 
the  head  of  Gallery  III.  hangs  Mr. 
Fildes’s  large  canvas  containing  the 
portrait  of  the  Queen  (146),  which  in  the 
catalogue  is  described  as  ‘'The  State 
Portrait ;  painted  by  Command  of 
H.M.  the  King.”  What,  we  wonder,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  quality,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  which  goes  to  make  a  state 
picture  ”  ?  This  one  fulfils  the  require¬ 
ments  of  being  especially  sumptuous  m 
effect ;  “  stately  ”  in  fact  would  be  the 
adjective  to  describe  it.  and  this  we 
suppose  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  it  is  rather 
hard  in  style,  and  not  one  of  the  mo> 
interesting  of  the  portraits  from  a 
artistic  point  of  view  ;  for  a  state  pic  u 
art  must  evidently  give  up  somethin  , 
and  not  assert  itself  too  strongly 
Among  portrait  groups  Mr.  Solo  ^ 
a  clever  and  interesting  one  ■- 
family  (apparently). 

“  Papa  Painting  (»0).  ®  ,r- 

Peacock  lias  a  charming  portw_  . 
little  child  (722)  standing  in  the  »P® 
with  large  blue  hat  on,  and  t 
against  a  broad  tree  trunk.  Bu 
portraits  of  the  year  none  pleas  , 
than  Mr,  Cope's,  in  lerI*  "■ 
Edward  Joicey  ”  (274).  Tt  “, ' 
trait  which  in  its f nil bn>ad style ^  js 
colour  has  much  of  the  quakty  “  ^ 

. .  w.  o,„l  ™  <>ht  almost  be  taken 


(il  d 


at  his  best,  and  might  almost 
a  Millais, 

The  finest  landscapes  tht 

Is  not  an  Irishism  to  pot  >  «>  « '  ■ 
paintings.  Mr.  Henty  «!  * 

tures  of  great . Prayed  bv'ti"'  «■».. 
ships  of  war  ;  Betra5/“.  ;  rwrovtr 
(299)  and  “  Escape  of  tin  ^ 
(428).  The  first  is  »  caught 

a  torpedo  destroyer  has 
sight  of  by  moonlight  from  a  m- 
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a  has  turned  her  search-light  on, 
that  here  we  have  a  rough  sea  with  the 
Jjce  lighted  hy  an  electric  light 
jhich  fairly  puts  out  the  moon.  It  is 
difficult  subject  treated  with  great 
per;  but  this  is  perhaps  surpassed 
jv  the  companion  work,  which  shows  the 
luel  of  the  incident,  how  the  destroyer 
r'caped.  Here  the  destroyer  is  on  the 
a*  of  the  picture,  rushing  through  the 
rater  which  surges  up  to  the  top  of  the 
bulwarks,  and  with  a  forced  draught 
,D  which  sends  a  mass  of  flame  and 
1Dioke  from  the  funnel ;  in  the  distance  is 
i  battleship,  and  a  fountain  of  water 
[jjjflg  shows  where  one  of  her  shots  has 
.truck  the  surface.  The  sea-water  is 
painted  with  that  power  of  representing 
Je  surface  and  the  swing  of  sea-water 
j  rough  weather  of  which  Mr.  Hemy 
ilone  at  present  possesses  the  secret, 
these  are  two  great  pictures  of  their 
and.  Mr.  Wyllie  exhibits  a  large 
Trafalgar  picture—"  Trafalgar,  2.30  p.m. 
October  21st,  1805”  (459);  the  ships 
®  portraits  as  far  as  possible,  their 
•ames  are  given  below  on  the  frame, 
ftis  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  great  his- 
ioric  sea-fight,  carried  on  upon  blue 
rater  and  under  a  blue  sky,  and  ap¬ 
parently,  from  the  sit  of  the  sails,  in  a 
ray  light  wind.  The  ill-fated  “  Santis- 
ama  Trinidad  ”  forms  the  main  fore- 
jound  object  with  a  floating  wreck  of 
aasts  and  cordage  beside  her.  There 
«ms  a  rather  unnecessary  or  unaccount- 
ible  wave  and  trough  of  the  sea  just  in 
4e  foreground,  as  if  put  in  to  give  fore- 
jound  incident  (something  in  the  way  in 
ihich  Turner  used  to  manage  a  wave 
jet  where  he  wanted  it);  this  kind  of 
unexpected  wave  seems  rather  often  to 
jet  into  the  foreground  in  pictures  of 
aval  engagements ;  and  we  should  feel 
i  little  sceptical  also  as  to  the  shot- 
ides  in  the  royals  of  the  ships  ;  naval 
smnery  had  not  a  very  long  range  in 
tee  days ;  actions  were  fought  at  close 
Maters,  and  one  could  hardly  suppose 
iey  fired  in  the  air  at  a  ship’s  top- 
allant  masts.  But  as  a  whole  this  is  a 
me  and  carefully  studied  picture  of  a 
mt  subject.  Among  landscapes  per¬ 
haps  the  best  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr. 
East’s  “  Autumn  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ouse-**  (741),  in  that  it  best  fulfils  the 
real  object  of  landscape- painting  in  giving 
Ae  sentiment  and  feeling  of’  a  scene 
utler  than  an  attempted  realism.  His 
Early  Morning  in  the  Cotswolds  ” 
131)  is  a  picture  of  the  same  kind  of  excel- 
•«.  though  not  quite  equal  to  the 
ether  one.  This  is  not  a  strong  year 
— few  Academy  years  are, 
ie  is  not  the  strong  point  of 
school  at  present',  there  is 
much  of  prettiness,  too  little  of 
goffer,  Mr.  Aumonier’s  one  landscape, 
The  Black  Mountains7’  (198),  is  a  fine 
in  a  somewhat  dreary  undulating 
country ;  a  poetic  picture;  and  Mr. 
Arnesby  Brown’s  **  Sundown  ”  (18),  a 
-vel  composition  of  landscape  and  cattle, 
f a  pervading  repose  of  effect — partly 
le  to  the  lighting,  partly  to  the  lines  of 
imposition — ■ which  gives  it  a  distinctive 
Procter.  Mr.  David  Murray’s  land- 
^pes  illustrate  the  want  of  this  prin- 
■‘Pie  of  a  pervading  intention  in  the 
imposition ;  as  usual  with  him  now, 
■<ey  are  not  composed  at  all,  but  are 
completely  ragged  in  line  and  uncertain 


in  aim,  all  except  his  Diploma  work, 
“  Swedes  ”  (257),  now  exhibited,  but  we 
should  imagine  painted  some  time  back. 
This,  showing  a  flat  turnip-field  with  a 
large  sky  above  it,  is  really  a  landscape 
painting  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; 
he  could  paint  landscape  then ;  he 
seems  to  have  given  it  up  now,  and  only 
paints  scenes.  If  one  regarded  landscape¬ 
painting  as  the  endeavour  to  give  the 
realism  of  a  scene,  no  doubt  Mr.  H.  W.  B. 
Davis’s  “  The  Farm  Gate  ”  (50)  would 
bear  away  the  palm  this  year.  It  is  a 
scene  outside  a  farm-yard  gate,  with  trees 
shadowing  the  foreground  :  the  fore¬ 
ground  incident,  the  bits  of  worn  path 
and  the  grass  between,  and  the  look  of 
the  whole  thing,  are  so  real  that  one 
might  almost  walk  into  it,  nor  does  he 
forget  the  little  bit  of  distance  which 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ;  it  is 
a  most  charming  picture,  yet  somehow 
one  feels  that  the  highest  ends  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  are  not  aimed  at  in  it. 
We  prefer,  though  it  is  less  striking  at 
first  sight,  his  smaller  picture  “  The 
Fields  in  Early  May  ”  (84),  more  especially 
for  the  way  in  which  the  middle  distance 
country  is  modelled  and  mapped  ;  the 
larger  picture  is  practically  all  fore¬ 
ground  ;  this  one  is  not,  and  presents 
some  of  the  broader  elements  of  landscape. 
Among  smaller  works,  one  that  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  special  mention  is 
Mr.  La  Thangue’s  brilliant  and  forcible 
little  picture,  “  Selling  Oranges  in 
Liguria  ”  (226) ;  it  is  rarely  that  one 
sees  such  a  bright  effect  of  colour,  light, 
and  air  in  a  painting. 

There  are  a  good  many  pictures  of 
miscellaneous  interest  of  which  we  may 
take  some  note  on  another  occasion ; 
we  have  aimed  in  this  article  only  at 
characterising  the  salient  features  of  the 
exhibition.  But  it  is  remarkable,  when 
one  comes  to  go  into  it,  what  a  number 
of  pictures  there  are  (amid  many  medio¬ 
crities)  which  are  really  worth  attention. 
We  cannot  but  make  this  remark  in  view 
of  the  constant  habit  at  present  among 
art-critics  (or  those  who  claim  to  be  such) 
of  abusing  the  Royal  Academy  and 
talking  with  contempt  of  its  exhibitions  ; 
it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Shibboleth  to 
prove  that  you  are  in  the  right  set,  just 
as  “  praising  the  works  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino  ”  was  said  to  be  in  Goldsmith’s  day. 
Now  the  fact  is  that  if  yon  were  to  pick 
out  the  hundred  or  two  best  works  from 
any  average  Academy  exhibition,  you 
would  have  the  best  mixed  exhibition 
of  the  year,  and  only  prejudice  or  wilful 
blindness  could  question  it.  If  the  ex¬ 
periment  were  to  be  tried  this  year,  for 
instance,  the  New  Gallery  Exhibition 
would  be  simply  nowhere  in  comparison. 
The  Royal  Academy  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be  or  might  be,  but  the  wholesale 
abuse  of  it  by  writers  in  magazines  is 
a  mere  fashion  of  the  day — and  a  very 
foolish  fashion. 


Memokial  Obelisk,  Staplehtjest.  —  The 
memorial,  erected  at  Staplehurst  to  the 
memory  of  the  Staplehurst  and  Frittenden 
Protestant  Martyrs,  was  unveiled  by  General 
Sir  William  Stirling,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  monument,  which  is  an  Aber¬ 
deen  granite  obelisk,  16  ft.  high,  has  been  erected 
at  the  corner  of  the  Marcten-road.  It  weighs 
altogether  about  five  tons,  stands  on  a.  con¬ 
crete  foundation,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing.  The  memorial  was  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Brooks,  who  also  superintended  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  work. 


NOTES. 

We  publish  in  another 
Registration,  column  a  letter  from  Mr. 

G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  who 
(as  our  readers  are  probably  aware)  has 
been  a  very  active  propagandist  of 
Registration  for  architects,  putting  the 
case  from  his  point  of  view,  which  is 
rather  a  new  one.  He  says  that  he 
regards  it  as  an  influence  in  favour  of 
the  more  complete  education  of  architects, 
who  under  the  proposed  system  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  allowed  to 
practice  unless  they  could  prove  their 
proficiency  in  the  science  of  building: 
We  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Middleton  is 
sincere  in  putting  it  in  this  way,  but  we 
fear  we  cannot  accept  that  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  general  basis  of  the  movement: 
The  real  motive,  to  stop  builders  and 
others  from  calling  themselves  architects 
and  thus  (as  is  supposed)  injuring  the 
pockets  of  the  profession,  has  been  too 
much  flourished,  in  the  provinces  especi¬ 
ally,  to  leave  any  doubt  possible.  In 
regard  to  that  point  we  may  once  more 
ask,  is  architecture  an  art  or  a  business  ? 
If  it  is  an  art,  why  are  architects  to  be 
more  sensitive  than  sculptors,  who 
must  constantly  pass  the  shops  of  carvers 
and  monument-masons  with  the  word 
“  sculptor  ”  written  up,  and  yet  possess 
their  souls  in  patience  ?  And  if  archi¬ 
tecture  is  to  be  regarded  as  construction, 
how  is  it  that  the  engineers,  whose  work 
is  construction  and  nothing  else,  do  not 
find  registration  necessary  ?  The  real 
answer  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  education 
argument,  is  that  the  engineers,  are  a 
united  body  and  the  architects  are  not. 
For  an  engineer  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Institution  is  a  stigma  against  him  ; 
for  an  architect  not  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Institute  is  not,  because  architects 
will  not  all  combine.  If  membership  of 
the  Institute  were  a  practical  necessity 
to  an  architect  as  membership  of  the 
Institution  is  to  an  engineer,  the  Institute’s 
examination  would  answer  all  purposes. 
If  a  Registration  Bill  is  passed  (which  we 
think  very  doubtful),  it  will  be  indirectly 
the  fault  of  the  very  men  who  object  to 
it  most — those  who  will  not  support  the 
Institute  and  who  therefore  weaken  its 
hands.  And  as  to  the  question  of  the 
jerry- architects,  the  effect  of  such  a  Bill 
will  necessarily  be  to  confirm  their  posi¬ 
tion.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
calculated  to  lower  a  great  art  to  the 
level  of  a  trade. 


The  Walls  Of  It  is  announced  that  H.M. 

Berwick-on  Office  of  Works  have  decided 
Tweed.  to  take  over)  with  a  view 
to  their  maintenance  in  future  as  a 
national  monument,  the  ruins  of  the 
older  walls  of  Berwick,  whereof  the 
spoliation  had  recently  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Town  Council.  The  pieces 
of  the  wall,  at  present  hidden  for  the 
most  part  by  grass-covered  mounds 
outside  the  later  fortifications  of  temp. 
Elizabeth,  were  built  by  King  Edward  I., 
and  in  or  after  1318  were  raised  and 
strengthened  with  towers  by  King 
Robert  Bruce,  who  there,  together  with 
his  son-in-law  Walter,  the  High  Steward, 
withstood  the  attacks  of  Kings  Edward 
II.  and  Edward  III.  The  wall  formerly 
extended  eastwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  fort  in  the  Magdalene-fields,  and 
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thence  southwards  to  the  sea,  where  is 
now  the  malt-house  in  Pier-road.  The 
ruins  include  the  Bell  Tower,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  bell  for  sounding  alarm  on  the 
occasion  of  an  incursion  from  across  the 
Tweed.  The  tower,  however,  presents 
indications  of  being  a  restoration  effected 
at  a  later  time,  and  seems  to  belong  to 
the  Tudor  period.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were 
strengthened,  and  a  new  rampart,  built 
of  earth  and  stone,  was  erected  within 
the  Plantagenet  wall.  It  has  since  been 
converted  into  a  promenade  with  a 
saluting  and  other  batteries,  and  is  in 
the  care  of  the  War  Office. 


Notwithstanding  the 
A  Antwerprom  efforts  of  Government,  and  a 
"Royal  Commission,  and  the 
Bills  promoted  by  public  bodies  and 
private  associations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  London,  we  seem  to  be  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  consummation  of 
that  desirable  object.  No  one  can  expect 
that  the  various  authorities  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  Thames  will  ever 
agree  upon  co-operative  action,  or  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  found  until  Parliament  makes  up  its 
mind  to  settle  the  matter  without  further 
nonsense.  The  agreement  recently  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Belgian  Government 
and  the  municipal  authorities  of  Antwerp 
comes  as  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  when  people  are  willing  to 
drop  petty  jealousies  and  work  together 
for  the  common  weal.  In  virtue  of  this 
agreement  a  new  channel,  five  miles  long, 
will  be  cut  through  the  bend  of  the 
Scheldt  at  the  north  of  the  city  and  a 
succession  of  docks  and  quays  will  be 
constructed  along  the  new  waterway, 
thereby  giving  four  times  the  existing 
accommodation  for  shipping.  The  pro¬ 
ject  involves  the  demolition  of  the  old 
fortifications  and  the  building  of  an  outer 
circle  of  forts  by  the  military  authorities. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  will 
exceed  12,000,000^.,  and  the  completion 
of  the  works  will  make  Antwerp  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  ports  in 
the  world.  We  talk  ;  other  nations  act. 


The  wail  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
an  Grosvenor-  Tuesday,  Mr.  Cowper-Coles 
place‘  makes  a  suggestion  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Works  and  the 
Westminster  City  Council  will  do  well  to 
take  into  consideration.  It  is  known  to 
most  Londoners  that  the  high  brick  wall 
forming  the  western  boundary  of 
Buckingham  Palace  grounds  presents  a 
deep  concavity  not  far  from  its  southern 
end,  with  the  result  that  the  pavement 
attains  a  maximum  width  of  something 
like  40  ft.  The  increased  space  on  the 
footpath  is  not  of  the  least  use  to 
passengers,  and  its  only  effect  is  to 
encourage  the  accumulation  of  dust  in 
dry  and  windy  weather.  At  the  corner 
of  Lower  Grosvenor-place  the  pavement 
narrows  so  that  foot-passengers  have 
scarcely  loom  to  walk.  In  the  letter  to 
which  we  refei  it  is  suggested  that  the 
wall  should  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  so 
as  to  throw  the  unnecessary  pavement 
area  into  the  palace  grounds,  and  to 
increase  the  width  of  the  footpath  and 
carriageway  at  the  corner  of  Lower 
Grosvenor-place  by  taking  away  a  small 
slice  of  land,  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
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pleasure  grounds,  although  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  palace 
property.  The  improvement  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  public,  and  we  hope 
the  proposal  will  commend  itself  to  the 
authorities  concerned. 


The  supply  of  motive  power 
Ele<suppfy."er  at  a  very  cheap  rate  will 
probably  revolutionise  many 
of  our  industries.  In  particular,  it  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  small  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  paper,  therefore,  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Taylor  on  “  Motor  Load  Develop¬ 
ment,”  which  was  discussed  this  week  at 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  is 
of  more  than  technical  interest.  The 
author  starts  by  assuming  that  the 
existing  prices  for  power  quoted  by 
small  stations  are  quite  prohibitive  when 
the  load  is  required  for  several  hours  a 
day.  He  suggests  that  central  station 
engineers  should  sell  power  at  extremely 
low  rates  to  all  consumers  who  are 
willing  that  their  motor  supply  should 
be  cut  off  for  one  or  two  hours  a  day 
during  the  “  peak  ”  of  the  lighting  load. 
Practically  the  only  objection  to  this 
suggestion  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  day 
fog  coming  on  suddenly  the  motor  load 
would  swamp  the  lighting  supply.  Mr. 
Taylor  discussed  this  difficulty  at  length, 
and  proved  that,  in  the  case  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  town,  at  least,  the  difficulty  was 
not  a  real  one.  Even  in  London  the 
“  restricted  hours  ”  system  was  applicable 
if  certain  precautions  were  taken.  In 
Montreal,  where  a  rebate  of  about 
20  per  cent,  on  the  meter  bill  is 
offered  to  those  consumers  who  agree  not 
to  use  the  supply  during  the  peak  of  the 
lighting  load,  it  was  found  that  30 
per  cent,  of  the  consumers  accepted 
the  restrictions.  It  has  recently  been 
estimated  that,  if  power  were  supplied 
cheaply,  a  load  of  500,000  horse-power 
could  easily  be  obtained  in  London. 
Mr.  Taylor  points  out  that,  if  30  per 
cent,  of  this  demand  could  be  obtained 
on  the  “  restricted  hours  ”  system,  it 
would  be  very  profitable  to  the  supply 
companies,  as  they  could  easily  supply 
this  load  without  any  additional  expendi¬ 
ture  on  machinery  or  cables.  It  will 
sound  very  attractive  to  many  con¬ 
sumers  to  hear  that  the  price  suggested 
was  from  Id.  to  fd.  per  unit.  In  the 
discussion  it  was  stated  that  at  Bradford 
about  700  motors  were  let  out  on  hire. 
Mr.  Taylor  also  suggested  that  when  an 
unrestricted  power  supply  was  desired 
the  difficulty  of  the  peak  load  might  be 
overcome  by  means  of  a  few  accumulators 
and  a  small  dynamo  on  the  consumer’s 
premises.  This  could  easily  be  ai ranged, 
and  is  perfectly  feasible. 


Ix  a  paper  read  before  the 
TheofcClsi0n  Society  of  Engineers,  Mr. 

Ernest  R.  Matthews  gave  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  expansion 
which  takes  place  in  clay  when  a  large 
vertical  surface  has  been  exposed.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  back  of  the  parade 
extension  at  Bridlington,  where  the  clay 
had  been  exposed  in  connexion  with  the 
building  of  a  retaining  wall.  The  founda¬ 
tion  trench  for  the  wall  was  excavated  on  a 
Saturday  morning  and  the  width  was 
carefully  measured.  On  Monday  morning 
the  filling  in  of  concrete  was  to  have 
been  commenced,  but,  before  proceeding 


with  this,  the  author  had  the  width  of  th- 
trench  measured  again,  with  the  resuli 
that  it  was  found  to  be  5  in.  lea 
than  the  previous  measurement.  This 
diminution  was  Ovving  to  movement  0 
the  clay,  and  upon  examination  of  the 
ground  some  feet  back  several  cracks 
one  of  them  nearly  2  in.  wide,  were  dis 
covered  in  the  clay.  The  author  furthei 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  retaining  wal 
that  had  been  pushed  entirely  out  oflim 
by  the  movement  of  clay,  caused  in  the 
first  instance  by  expansion  resultinj 
from  the  exposure  of  a  vertical  face  t< 
the  air. 


,  The  garden  city,  as  it  i 

T 16  city!  611  called,  in  Hertfordshir 
seems  to  be  making  satis 
factory  progress.  Its  course  will,  as  w 
have  previously  pointed  out.  be  watche 
with  interest  and  sympathy,  not  becaus 
this  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  can  b 
repeated,  but  because  it  may  act  as  a 
example  to  the  authorities  of  existing  an 
growing  towns  to  recognise  the  import 
ance  of  space  and  foliage  in  a  town 
Nothing  can  be  more  inexcusable  that 
the  wav  in  which  London  has  beei 


allowed  to  grow  without  care  being  takei 
to  reserve  spaces  of  greenery.  Thi 
so-called  “gardens”  are  absolutely,  ii 
most  cases,  misnamed.  But  a  gardei 
city  has  long  existed  in  Great  Malvern 
where  each  house  usually  stands  in  i 
garden,  and  where  in  the  springtinu 
dwellings  can  scarcely  be  seen  among  tin 
white  flowers  of  the  fruit-trees,  i-rea 
Malvern  is  an  example  to  be  followed  h; 
every  town  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  map 
its  reward  not  only  in  the  pleasure  wlucl 
it  gives  to  its  inhabitants,  but  by  tin 
healthiness  of  the  town  itself,  arismj 
from  abundance  of  space. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS- 
The  Societe  Nationale  des  Boaux-An* 
ialon)  have  elected  M.  Alfred  Ro 
(resident,  in  place  of  AI.  Carclw-B11  ■ 
las  to  resign  to  take  up  his  duties  ** 
if  the  School  at  Rome.  M.  BoU  0I“  , 
nost  enthusiastic  founders  of  the  •  ®  ' 
long  with  Meissonier  and  Puns  de  i 1 
Mid  the  choice  is  generally  approve 1 
artistic  world.  AI.  Roll.  w**o  »  ® 
Paris,  was  a  pupil  of  GerAne  and  0  -  • 

II.  Besnard  has  been  appointed  vice- 
n  the  Section  of  Painting.  lD  PyVj  , 
vhile  M.  Lhermitte  takes  the  1 
Besnard.  .  i,mvre< 

M.  Redon,  the  architect  to  w ' 

present  engaged  in  completing  e 

Povillnn  Alarsan.  ,nt  . 


-em-  engager  m  .  , 

of  the  Pavilion  Alarsan.  thi 
vhich  has  not  for  some  years  ken  ^ 
n  consequence  of  the  unfams  1  y 
ase  occupying  all  the  centra  j 
onstruction.  In  the  place 
,s  inconvenient  as  it  was  sta  e  |f  i(, 

,  large  nave  with  side  galleries  ,j 

hese,  as  well  as  the  mam  wf*8™ 
he  Union  dee  -We  ,  »«  |ni 

nstalled  the  collection  of  «»«'  , 

umitnre  left  by  M.  ftj*. 
n tended  this  collection  * ■ 0  • 

s  said  that  the  galleries  ™  L  V 
ummer,  though  the  0h»»  «  " 
i as  a  bad  name  for 
The  Service  des  Be»ul-M*® 

dunicipality.  .Vhicl.  »ner»l  *  h].  „ 

nents  with  the  pul Mw ;»  at 

,s  announced,  its  exhdntio  conwjn 

Lt  the  Musee  Gallicra.  1  (|f 

emarkable  objects  in  the -  I  hits' 
netal  work  allied  to  aiehiwd®' 
ron  doors,  staircase  ramps,  w-  oft, 
The  equestrian  statue  ot  w  ■  ■  I 

Prance  by  the  AnwnclM. g  R, 

American  sculptor.  Mr.  Bar*  I  ^ 

s  to  be  shortly  erected  in 
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1,1  designed  by  an  American  architect, 
C Square  du  Louvre,  where  the  plaster 
Hd  has  been  provisionally  placed  It  is  an 
JLjng  work,  but  is  rather  lost  behind  the 
Sse  monument  to  Gam  betta. 
hk decided  that  there  is  to  be  a  Metropolitan 
railway  under  the  Grands  Boulevards, 
[line  which  forms  an  inner  circle,  has  been 
srted’  by  the  Committee  of  the  Municipal 
JL|  It  will  start  from  the  Place  de  la 
woriie  running  under  the  Rue  Royale  and 
Liw  the  line  of  the  Boulevards  from  the 
Line  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  It  will 
Ipass under  the  Seine  and  return  to  the  Place 
i, Concorde,  or  to  the  Invalides,  by  the  Boule- 
i  St.  Germain. 

I  Girault  hopes  to  have  the  new  stables  at 
ihamps  completed  in  time  for  the  Grand 
■  de  Paris.  These  buildings  are  very 
Itaresque  in  appearance.  The  group  consists 
jjnr  blocks  of  buildings  surrounding  a  large 
ii-vard.  The  principal  building,  forming 
, facade  shows  an  arcading  in  red  brick  on  a 
lurbase ;  there  is  some  good  wrought-iron 
to  be  seen,  and  the  total  effect  is  very 
pssful. 

[t  was  proposed  recently  to  erect  a  statue  to 
aHanssmann,  who  did  so  much  to  make 
what  it  now  is  ;  and  the  recognition  was 
aiore  fitting,  inasmuch  as  Alphand,  who  was 
(ollaborator,  has  already  a  monument.  But 
BSinann  was  unfortunately  a  functionary  of 
.Second  Empire,  and  this  connexion  is  suffi- 
i  to  deprive  him  of  a  monument,  in  the 
Jon  of  the  City  Fathers.  It  is  even  suggested 
remove  his  name  from  the  “  Boulevard 
Bsmann.”  All  this  is  rather  pitiable,  and 
leover  is  only  a  temporary  attitude  of  the 
;ial  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
lament  to  Haussmann  will  eventually  be 
ited  in  Paris,  whatever  the  present  adminis- 
jon  may  think  of  the  matter. 
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LAMBETH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
at  important  nature  of  the  proposed  inuni- 
■I offices  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  com- 
y  with  satisfactory  conditions,  has  naturally 
acted  a  large  number  of  architects  to  the 
qs  competition  for  designs.  The  enormous 
action  of  interesting  drawings,  representing 
j efforts  of  143  competitors,  is  to  be  seen 
Kg  the  current  week  at  the  public  baths 
itie  Kennington-road. 

1  spacious  triangular  site  having  two  road 
itages  — Brixton-hill  and  Acre-lane — has  been 
•pwl  0  receive  the  new  offices,  and  a  portion 
jilt  land  is  to  be  reserved  for  future  use, 
m  town  hall.  The  accommodation  is 
K  usual  to  these  buildings,  consisting  of 
■cil  chamber,  mayor’s  suite,  committee 
s,  offices  lor  town  clerk,  engineer,  account- 
medical  officers,  and  apartments  for 
Mteeper,  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  the  merit  of  the  work 
‘  illtd  is  of  a  high  average,  and  naturally 
is  great  diversity  of  idea  in  the  working- 
K  of  the  problem.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
Ejection  of  the  two  streets  is  about  42°, 
vd  the  consideration  of  this  element  has  formed 
1  Ms  of  the  majority  of  the  schemes.  Some, 

’  ever,  disregard  the  angle,  give  up  much  of 
site  to  public  ways,  and  adhere  to  square 
A  more  suited  to  any  site  but  the  one  at 
sal.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sections  to 
scale,  a  |-in.  detail  and  perspective 
were  required  to  illustrate  the  proposals. 
He  assessing  of  a  competition  of  this  inagni- 
fcis  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  and  at  the  time 
our  inspection  of  the  designs  no  public 
wuneement  of  the  award  had  been  made, 
w  official  leaflets,  however,  had  been  placed 
He  room,  giving  the  information  that  the 
■r.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  of 
1  that  “  the  design  numbered  66  best 
the  requirements,  and  that  the  author 
wld  be  appointed  architect ;  that  numbers 
Sttd  94  should  receive  the  second  and  third 
minims  respectively  ”  ;  and  that  seven  other 
ts of  plans  are  “  very  excellent.”  With  the 
option  of  the  design  placed  first  we  are  not 
agreement  with  this  selection. 

He  merit  of  design  No.  66  appears  to  lie  in 
simplicity  and  economy  of  plan,  and  is 
mbly  one  of  the  least  costly  of  the  many 
Ms.  The  principal  entrance,  at  the 
w  the  triangle,  provides  access  to 
'••ps of  offices  fronting  the  respective  roads, 
which  secondary  entrances  are  contrived 
“We  the  central  block  containing  rates  office, 


appeals  office,  council  chamber  and  gallery 

The  two  frontages  are  of  different  lengths,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  assimilate  them  in  design. 
The  main  staircase  ascends  in  and  around  the 
piers  of  a  large  tower,  which,  although  unusual, 
does  not  promise  well  for  what  is  usually  expected 
in  a  municipal  building.  The  council  chamber 
and  more  important  departments  are  admirably 
grouped  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  and, 
although  lavatory  accommodation  is  too  small, 
in  general  respects  the  plan  may  be  said  to  be 
straightforward  and  workable.  The  main 
entrance,  however,  is  cramped,  and  the  three 
external  doorways  hardly  receive  adequate 
importance  in  their  design.  The  tower  is 
beautifully  drawn  and  designed,  but  loses  in 
interest  by  rising  from  an  unknown  position 
instead  of  exposing  its  whole  height  from  the 
ground,  and  its  axial  setting  is  not  so  pleasing  as 
if  it  had  been  placed  square  with  and  in  relation 
to  the  principal  front.  The  Brixton-hill  front 
has  much  dignity  and  breadth  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  masses.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  no 
pediments,  and  but  a  very  reserved  use  of 
columns,  while  the  ground  and  first-floor 
windows  are  joined  up  as  single  vertical  stone 
features  in  a  red  brick  setting,  all  with  sound 
detail.  In  substance,  this  design  will  express 
the  importance  of  the  borough  and  efficiently 
house  its  administrators  at  no  very  great  tax 
upon  the  ratepayers — a  cry  of  which  so  much 
is  heard  nowadays. 

No.  75,  recommended  for  second  premium, 
approaches  the  subject  in  a  different  way  by 
ignoring  the  chance  of  an  angle  entrance  and 
consequent  important  treatment  of  the  minor 
frontage.  The  principal  entrance  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Brixton-hill  facade,  and  upon 
this  lateral  axis  the  scheme  is  arranged.  A 
large  entrance-hall  arid  staircase  lead  up  to  the 
council  chamber,  below  which  is  the  rates  office, 
served  by  its  own  entrance  from  Acre-lane. 
Offices  are  placed  left  and  right  of  the  hall  and 
in  a  wing  on  the  north  front,  while  a  similar 
block  is  provided  at  the  south  end  at  a  corre¬ 
sponding  angle  ;  the  wings  join  up  the  rates  office 
block,  and  two  areas  are  thus  formed  in  a 
symmetrical  scheme.  The  general  idea  is 
workable,  and  the  grouping  of  the  principal 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  about  the  staircase  very 
dignified ;  but  there  is  a  large  basement,  and 
the  plan  has  the  appearance  of  a  strained  effort. 
The  dome,  rising  behind  a  pediment  in  the 
main  front,  is  a  mere  feature,  performing  no 
work  of  lighting  or  any  other  useful  purpose. 
There  are  two  many  columns  on  the  same 
elevation,  while  the  detail  is  open  to  improve¬ 
ment.  We  did  not  discover  the  claims  of  this 
design  for  the  prominent  position  it  receives 
in  the  awards. 

The  superior  qualities  ot  design  No.  94, 
where  the  recessing  ot  the  apex  entrance  and 
consequent  loss  of  land  to  produce  an  angle 
facade  is  resorted  to,  did  not  reveal  themselves. 
The  arrangement  drives  the  buildings  into  a 
small  compass,  and  the  author  has  cleverly 
extricated  himself  from  the  difficidty  thus 
created.  But  the  single  entrance  to  the  whole 
building,  from  which  all  sorts  of  confusion 
woidd  arise,  combined  with  the  commonplace 
character  of  the  work,  are  two  elements  only 
which  should  have  excluded  this  scheme  from 
the  premiated  awards. 

Of  the  seven  specially  mentioned  proposals, 
No.  4  is  perhaps  the  best  both  in  the  matter 
of  plans  and  elevations ;  indeed,  the  perspective 
view  and  detail  suggest  some  of  the  best  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  exhibition.  Three  blocks  of 
offices  and  corridors  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
council  chamber  and  rates  office  building  set 
on  the  axis  springing  from  the  centre  of  the 
Brixton-hill  elevation.  Here  the  main  staircase 
extends  to  the  front  wall  of  the  building,  where 
a  large  window  is  inserted.  Although  the 
public  space  in  the  rates  office  is  too  small,  the 
scheme  is  full  of  admirable  points.  The  rounded 
angles  of  the  main  facade  are  charmingly 
treated,  but  we  could  wish  for  a  link  between 
the  ground  and  first  floor  windows  and  a  little 
less  modesty  and  reserve  in  the  central  turret. 
This  excellently  symmetrical  plan  has  much  to 
recommend  it. 

No.  28  is  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  with  some 
clever  points  and  some  wasteful  ones.  Two 
main  staircases  close  together  are  surely  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  the  oval-shaped  council  chamber  is 
a  curious  idea.  Apart  from  some  central 
and  terminal  interest  the  exterior  is  common¬ 
place.  An  excellent,  simple  plan  is  shown 
in  proposal  No.  55,  but  no  attempt 
is  made  to  produce  an  important  staircase, 


although  having  much  waste  space  around  it. 
Hie  plan  is  contrived  upon  the  axis  of  the 
angle  site,  and  in  certain  aspects  is  crude  and 
inconvenient.  A  circular  colonnade  and  a  dome 
mark  the  apex  entrance,  and  a  segmental: 
corridor  encloses  the  council  chamber.  There 
is  too  much  passage  in  this  proposal,  which  has 
much  architectural  merit,  to  which  the  view 
does  scant  justice.  No.  40  is  a  remarkable 
production,  which  ignores  the  triangular  site 
a  together.  It  is  a  plan  formed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  main  front,  and  is  elaborated  with 
spherical  rooms,  circular  stahs,  curved  ends  to 
the  north  and  south  fronts,  and  domes  by  the 
dozen  ;  it  is  literally  bubbling  over  with  circles 
and  domes,  and,  apart  from  prohibitive  cost, 
has  nothing  to  deserve  special  reference  in  the 
award.  The  first  floor  plan  of  No.  80  excites 
imagination  in  the  possibilities  of  the  main 
hall  and  staircase.  The  planning  of  other  parts 
is  excellent,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  author  has  prejudiced  his  chances  by 
placing  the  rates  office  in  the  basement,  and  by 
losing  sight  of  the  question  of  expense.  The 
exterior  is  very  satisfying,  except  the  circular, 
portico,  which  is  almost  detached  from  the 
main  building,  and  behind  which  nestles  a 
balcony  for  the  wearied  members  of  the  council.. 
No.  90  is  very  monumental,  and  is  one  of  a 
few  competitors  who  place  their  council  chamber 
in  the  corner  position,  yet  keeping  the  main 
stairs  and  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  Brixton- 
hill  front.  The  angle  is  set  back,  and  a  curved 
colonnaded  end  flanked  by  two  sturdy  towers 
is  the  chief  feature  in  an  admirable  scheme,, 
which  is  somewhat  overburdened  with  entrances. 
The  council  chamber  is  aga:n  on  the  angle  in 
No.  97,  but  too  far  away  from  the  committee- 
rooms,  and  although  the  building  is  high  above 
the  pavements,  the  design  has  merit. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of 
the  schemes  which  do  not  receive  the  assessor’s 
commendation.  Scheme  B  is  the  better  of  the 
two  designs  sent  in  by  the  author  of  No.  130, 
which  are  both  of  a  parallelogram  form.  Some 
charming  character  is  given  to  No.  132  by  its 
steep  roofs  and  the  colonnaded  recess  in  the 
main  front ;  but  the  plan  deserved  more  mature 
consideration.  No.  126  deserves  mention,  for 
it  is  a  good  compact  plan  full  of  excellent 
points.  The  axis  is  square  with  the  Brixton- 
hill  frontage  ;  the  north  wing  is  kept  back  from 
the  angle  extremity  of  the  site,  the  council 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  composition, 
and  the  rema:ning  blocks  arranged  to  maintain 
symmetry. 

As  showing  the  diversity  of  idea  in  com¬ 
petition  productioris  No.  138  is  instructive. 
A  plan  of  no  merit  is  given  renlarkable  eleva¬ 
tions,  whereon  the  ma:n  front  has  fourteen  large 
segmental  pediments  and  a  number  of  domed 
turrets,  all  of  which  are  exaggerated  in  the 
perspective  view.  That  the  author  is  not 
serious  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  gradients 
in  the  two  streets  are  indicated  the  reverse 
Avay  from  what  they  actually  exist.  Again, 
No.  139  has  imagined  and  planned  the  future 
town  hall  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  plan 
of  the  building  at  present  in  hand.  The  per¬ 
spective  view  suggests  a  public  place  of  cheerful 
purpose.  Design  No.  98  is  illustrated  by  a 
delicate  coloured  view.  The  general  effect  is 
one  of  great  breadth,  dignity,  and  restraint, 
rather  Byzantine  in  the  influence  of  its  massing 
and  outline.  The  conception  is  suited  to  a 
superior  climate  than  Lambeth  possesses,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  plan  does  not  appeal  to  the 
architect  to  the  same  extent,  and  somewhat 
suggests  the  work  of  a  collaborator.  No.  107 
is  a  scheme  with  considerable  merit.  It  is 
a  plan  based  on  the  axial  line,  having  elevations 
to  the  two  streets  of  the  same  design.  The 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  each  facade  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  tower,  and  the  two  features 
thus  introduced  add  materially  to  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  the  whole. 

The  view  of  No.  105  is  very  impressive, 
although  the  heavy  octagonal  tower  does 
nothing.  The  plan  is  excellent,  and  has 
much  to  deserve  recognition.  Committee- 
rooms  and  other  important  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  quieter  of  the  two  roads. 
The  perspective  view  of  No.  83  is  the  colour 
spot  of  the  show  ;  apart  from  that  there  is 
much  that  is  good  in  plan,  although  the  main 
stairs  are  cramped.  The  severity  of  No.  63, 
wherein  a  Vanburgh  kind  of  central  mass  is 
seen,  is  an  excellent  quality.  The  interiors 
would  gain  if  the  same  commendable  influence 
were  at  work.  No.  59  has  great  dignity  in  the 
ma:n  block,  but  the  design  falls  awav,  as  does 
the  building  in  the  lower  arid  smaller  parts, 
arranged  at  the  north  end  of  the  site.  ri’he> 
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plan  has  much  to  repay  a  study,  but  it  is  of  a 
form  which  disregards  the  actual  shape  of 
the  site. 

No.  58  is  an  inconvenient  triangular  plan, 
hut  the  design  of  the  central  entrance  and  tower 
is  good.  The  pencil  perspective,  which  shows 
■design  No.  34,  is  an  interesting  drawing  of  a  good 
ischeme.  The  angle  tower  reaches  to  the 
ground,  and  the  brick  and  stone  fronts  are 
•excellent.  The  council  chamber  at  the  south 
end  of  the  main  front  has  perhaps  destroyed 
the  chances  of  success  of  this  composition, 
for  there  are  incessant  noises  in  this  street. 

The  general  intention  of  No.  51  is  most 
excellent,  whereof  the  elevations  have  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  plan,  too,  a  parallelogram  with  two 
small  internal  areas  and  a  central  entrance 
with  staircase,  is  fine  in  parts,  but  the  change 
in  level  between  the  council  chamber  and  the 
mayor's  and  committee-rooms  is  not  the  most 
convenient  arrangement.  But  the  scheme  is 
another  equal,  in  our  opinion,  to  those  placed 
second  and  third. 

The  £-in.  detail  in  No.  17  promises  something 
very  fine,  and  the  perspective  drawing  quite 
bears  out  this  supposition.  Here  the  council 
chamber  is  in  the  centre  over  the  main  entrance, 
which  is  a  mistake,  in  view  of  the  heavy  tram¬ 
way  traffic  of  Brixton-hill.  The  dome  and 
pedimented  recess,  containing  a  large  window, 
add  to  the  excellence  of  the  central  group, 
while  the  whole  composition  is  enhanced  by 
other  good  features  and  by  an  interesting 
tower.  No.  20  is  affected  by  the  Byzantine 
revival,  but  only  in  its  fronts  ;  had  the  same 
influence  been  extended  to  the  planning  the 
scheme  would  receive  more  comment. 

A  charming  coloured  view  illustrates  a 
triangular  scheme  No.  8.  The  main  facade 
has  at  each  end  a  pediment  crowning  an 
entrance,  together  with  an  open  circular  colon¬ 
nade.  The  intervening  space  has  no  disturbing 
element,  and  the  result  is  one  of  imposing 
effect.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence  the 
electric  tram  shown  in  this  picture  is  seen  to 
possess  the  same  character  in  solids  and  voids. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  and,  with  the  public  way 
on  the  south-west  side,  the  design  assumes  an 
island  nature.  The  council  chamber  and  ante¬ 
room  are  separated  by  a  corridor,  and  the  town 
clerk  has  a  poor  outlook,  otherwise  the  scheme 
is  full  of  merit  deserving  a  better  fate. 
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[Second  Notice.] 

We  now  turn  to  Row  D,  and  passing  the 
exhibit  of  the  New  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  which 
will  be  described  in  another  column,  we  arrive 
at  Stand  No.  81,  where  Messrs.  Joseph  Rich¬ 
mond  &Co.  show  a  hand  dinner  lift,  an  express 
lift  for  small  parcels,  an  express  supper  lift,  a 
quarter-scale  working  model  of  the  Richmond- 
Carey  automatic  electric  lift  operated  by  push 
buttons,  and  an  electric  dinner  lift  working  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  hall.  At  No  80  Messrs. 
Dawson  &  Co.  have  a  large  exhibit  of  their 
“  Ephos  ”  brown-glazed  sanitary  ware,  including 
a  new  stable-gully,  rainwater  shoes,  waste-pipe 
Channels  and  gullies,  etc.,  in  addition  to  red 
sand-faced  bricks  and  yellow  facing  shippers  ; 
they  also  show  a  number  of  columns  and  steps 
of  Echaillon  marble  (white,  yellow,  and  rose),  a 
French  marble  which  they  are  introducing  into 
this  country  ;  mention  may  also  be  made  of 
the  “  asbeslate  ”  sheets  and  tiles  for  lining 
walls  and  for  roofing,  the  material  being  a 
mixture  of  asbestos  and  cement  Messrs. 
Stanley  Bros.  (Nuneaton),  at  Special  Position 
No.  9,  have  a  large  and  well-built  stack  of 
glazed  bricks  of  various  colours,  and  other 
examples  of  their  clay  ware. 

The  Rhodes  Patent  Sash-lianging  Co.  (No. 
79)  show  a  number  of  ordinary  guillotine  win¬ 
dows  fitted  with  their  patent  steel  chains  and 
toothed  pulleys  ;  the  teeth  on  the  pulleys  are 
spaced  to  fit  into  the  links  of  the  chains 

At  the  next  stand  Messrs.  B.  Ward  &  Co.  have 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  artificial  stone  columns, 
balustrades,  entablature,  and  pediments, 
window  dressings,  steps,  etc  and  also  concrete 
paving,  terrazzo  and  marble  mosaic  flooring, 
parquet,  and  wood-block  flooring,  mosaic  hearths 
etc  Messrs.  George  M.  Callender  &  Co.  (No.  77) 
provide  an  object  lesson  in  proof  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  their  pure  bitumen  sheeting ;  a 
targe  shallow  tank  has  been  erected,  and  the 
floor  and  walls  rendered  watertight  by  means  of 
the  sheeting;  various  methods  of  facing  the 


interior  of  the  tank  are  shown,  including  white 
glazed  tiles  and  bricks,  and  cement  rendering. 

Near  this  is  Special  Position  No.  3,  occupied 
by  the  structure  erected  by  the  Crittall  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  ;  the  exhibit  includes  some  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  wrought-iron  work,  in  addition 
to  iron  casements  and  sashes,  stained  glass, 
metal  lockers  for  clothes,  etc.  The  Patent 
Indurated  Stone  Co.  (No.  76)  show  balustrades, 
sundials,  steps,  etc.,  in  “  grey,”  “  light  stone,” 
and  “  brown  Portland  ”  artificial  stone.  Messrs. 
Diespeker’s  exhibit  at  the  next  stand  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  exhibition ;  it 
contains  a  number  of  panels  in  their  “  patent 
British  glass  mosaic,”  but  it  is  no  honour  to 
this  country  that  its  name  should  have  been 
given  to  such  a  sham  ;  the  panels  appear  to 
be  ordinary  paintings  on  canvas  covered  with 
tessera?  of  clear  glass  to  give  an  effect  approxi¬ 
mating  to  that  of  true  glass  mosaic.  Of  more  in¬ 
terest  are  the  panel  of  true  glass  mosaic,  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  marble-mosaic  flooring,  and  the  red  ter- 
razzo  steps  with  inlaid  patterns  of  good  design 
in  black  and  grey.  Messrs.  Hofier  (No.  74)  have 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  well-made  panel¬ 
ling,  parquet  flooring,  etc.,  in  Austrian  oak,  of 
wrought-iron  dog-grates,  large  dogs,  door- 
scrapers,  fire-irons,  electric -light  fitt  ings,  and 
elaborate  railing,  and  of  asphalted  sheet-lead 
damp  course,  with  a  model  of  the  Duke-street 
electric  generating  station  (Mr.  Stanley  Peach, 
architect),  where  it  was  used  for  the  roof.  At 
the  next  stand,  Messrs.  Gunton  Bros.  (Costessy , 
Norwich)  exhibit  a  tracery-window  in  very 
good  sand-faced  brickwork,  the  colour  and 
texture  resembling  sandstone  ;  they  also  show 
a  large  ornamental  chimney-shaft  and  a  parapet 
in  red  sand-faced  brickwork.  Messrs.  G.  Aston 
&  Son  (No.  71)  show  the  “  Fram  ”  fire-resisting 
floors  and  partitions.  The  floors  have  cast 
arched  concrete  blocks  composed  of  Roman 
cement,  sand,  breeze,  and  wood  fibre,  fitted  on 
to  the  flanges  of  rolled  steel  joists,  and  fixed  with¬ 
out  centring.  The  partition  blocks  are  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  sand,  and  wood  fibre,  and  have 
the  horizontal  joints  formed  with  continuous 
semi-circular  tongues  and  grooves  ;  “  boards 
of  similar  composition  are  shown  for  ceilings 
and  for  lining  the  walls  of  galvanised  iron 
buildings,  etc.  At  No.  70a  the  Parkstone 
Steam  Joinery  Co.  (Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset) 
exhibit  mantelpieces  and  doors  in  oak  and 
deal,  etc.  ;  and  at  No.  70  the  Rock  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  (Grays,  Essex)  show  samples  of  their 
compressed  “  petrified  wood  fibre  flooring, 
known  as  “  Rockwood  ”  ;  the  flooring  is  com¬ 
posed  of  wood  fibre  ar  d  “  petrifying  Barahte 
cement,”  and  is  laid  in  situ  on  concrete. 

At  the  end  of  Row  C  the  Fire-Resisting 
Corpo-ation  (No.  69)  exhibit  doors,  mantels, 
panelling,  and  cabinet-work  (painted  or 
polished),  constructed  of  fire-resisting  wood  ; 
the  letter-files  in  the  filing  cabinet  are  of  fire - 
resisting  cardboard  ;  an  armoured  door  of  the 
prepared  wood,  covered  with  tinned  steel,  is 
•also  shown.  The  Plaster.  Brick,  and  Stone  Co. 
(Leek)  have  erected  a  small  building  to  show  the 
application  of  their  “  Pytho  ”  cements,  which, 
like  Keene’s  and  some  other  cements,  has 
gypsum  for  its  basis,  but  is  specially  treated  to 
prevent  efflorescence.  At  No.  67  Messrs. 
Strange  &  Sons  (Tunbridge  Wells)  exhibit 
joinery  in  hard  and  soft  woods,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  mantelpieces  which  are  said 
to  have  been  “  especially  designed  by  well- 
known  architects.”  The  “  Arc  ”  Fireproof  Parti¬ 
tions  Co.’s  partitions  differ  from  other  partitions 
in  the  ingenuity  of  the  bonding  ;  the  blocks  are 
either  “  smooth  ”  or  “  fine-key,”  the  latter 


requiring  only  a  thin  finishing  coat  of  plaster  or 
cement.  Messrs.  Wenham  &  Waters  (Croydon), 


at  No.  65,  exhibit  steel  and  gun-metal  casements 
and  sashes,  leaded  glazing,  radiators,  sanitary 
fittings,  etc. ;  and  at  the  next  stand  the  Adamant 
Co.  (Birmingham)  show  some  of  the  uses  of 
their  Adamant  plaster  and  “  moulding  material,” 
the  latter  being  used  for  the  decorated  arch 
forming  the  front  of  the  exhibit.  The  sides  of 
the  (structure  are  formed  with  “  Mantada  ” 
partition  slabs  ;  granited  asphalt  for  roads  and 
footwavs,  brit-opal  tiles,  etc.,  are  also  shown. 

Another  fire-resisting  partition  is  that  of  the 
London  Fireproof  Plate  Wall  Co.  ;  the  smooth¬ 
faced  blocks  are  said  to  be  of  pure  gypsum,  and 
may  be  papered  or  distempered  soon  after 
erection  ;  the  rough  blocks  are  of  gypsum  and 
breeze,  and  require  a  finishing  coat  of  plaster 
or  tiles  ;  tongues,  grooves,  and  holes  are  formed 
in  the  plates,  which  are  grouted  together  with 
liquid  cement. 

One  of  the  few  exhibits  of  wall-papers  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons,  Stand  No.  62 


being  jointly  occupied  by  them  ami  the  Gilmoi 
Door  Co.  ;  the  patent  doors  of  the  latter  fir 
are  well  worth  inspection,  but  as  they  liai 
recently  been  favourably  described  in  oi 
columns,  comment  now  is  unnecessary.  T! 
Asbestic  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  exhibit  plain  an 
moulded  asbestic  bricks  in  cream,  yellow,  gro 
red,  and  other  colours  j  they  are  said  to  be  pro! 
against  “frost,  rain,  smoke  or  sulphuric  acid, 
At  60  B  the  Kitchen  Bath  Fitment  Co.  (She 
field)  show  two  ingenious  and  compact  con 
binations  of  sheet-metal  sinks,  baths  an 
coppers  for  workmen’s  houses ;  in  each  cat 
the  sink  forms  a  cover  to  the  bath,  but  in  oi 
the  sink  is  hinged  at  the  back  and  lifts  up,  an 
in  the  other  it  is  fixed,  the  bath  being  made  i 
turn  out  on  a  swivelled  outlet  pivot.  T1 
Havelock  Patent  Partition  Co.  show  partitioi 
blocks  united  by  tenons  in  addition  to  tonga 
and  grooves.  Stand  No.  59  contains  felts  ar 
damp-courses,  silicate  cotton  in  various  form 
hair  and  hair  fabrics,  and  a  black  anti  corrosi 
paint  known  as  “  Siderosthcn,”  which  is  ve 
flexible  and  adherent,  all  of  which  are  exhibit 
by  Messrs.  D.  Anderson  &  Son  (Mast). 

The  room  erected  by  the  Cloisonne  Glass  Co.co 
tains  examples  of  their  stained  glass  in  windov 
lamps,  screens,  etc.  At  the  next  stand  Mess 
J.  A.  King  &  Co.  exhibit  the  well-kno- 
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Mack  ”  fire-resisting  slabs  as  applied  to  pi 
titions,  floors,  ceilings,  etc.  The  most  no' 
variety  has  red  unglazed  tiles  embedded  in  t 
face  of  the  slabs  with  the  joints  left  open  I 
pointing  in  order  to  imitate  brickwork ;  the 
are  intended  for  the  external  walls  of  bnngalov 
etc.  The  steel  corner-plate  for  the  extern 
angles  in  plastering  is  also  shown,  togetli 
with  fireproof  lathing,  etc.  , 

Messrs.  F.  McNeill  &  Co.  exhibit  at 
wool  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  show  i 
incombustible  nature  by  means  of  a  gf 
jet  burning  in  a  heap  of  the  materia 
other  useful  goods  of  this  firm  are  felts 
various  kinds,  damp-courses,  and  a  new  rooti: 
material  known  as  “  rooftite,  ’  which  is  said 
be  free  from  tar  and  to  have  important  adva 
tages  over  other  waterproof  sheeting?. 
No.  53  Mr.  James  Brown  has  a  small  colleen 
of  moulded  and  ornamental  bricks,  and  I 
Arthur  E.  Brown  exhibits  the  Fram  hi 


armur 

resisting  constructions ;  the  partitions  a 
perforated  terra-cotta  slabs  gr00ve(l  0n  l 
faces  :  in  the  floors  flat  and  •«« 
lintels,  perforated  and  comjMrt “ 
as  a  permanent  centring,  the  jort and? 

being  protected  by  similar  material ;  the 

cotta,  which  is  made  in  Italy.  Lj  ^ 

fine  in  texture  and  trueiu  ihnpe.  r|‘ 

Castle  Brick  and  Tile  Works  “ 

Hants)  show  at  No.  51  a 
pressed  and  hand-made  bricks 
tion  to  blue  paviors,  ,».roes.*fc® 
At  the  next  stand  Messrs.  John  ^ 
Co.  exhibit  a  large  variety  0  s,““| 
pipes,  traps,  gullies,  closets  ^ 

may  be  made  of  the  *  j  ,e| 

channels,  which  are  desljH,l  J|oW 
splashing ;  the  Y-shaped 

nr^jNo,48)^rf*bfi0(; 

pivoted  or  hung  to  separate  _  ^  ,, 

in  the  usual  grooves  and  P  flre  ^ 

beads  ;  the  “  quadrant  tube  i 

simple,  the  spring  works  '  •  through 

ringF fixed  to  the  frame,  "W  1 

slot  in  the  upper  edge nrf:!LeIting  ^ 
&  F.  Bonten  have  an.  losettcu. '>’aTf 
wrought-iron  bars,  mouldmg^  (o  ffr0Uj,[ 
and  other  ornaments,  m  Jemichedir 
iron  sash  doors  with  mou  ■  .  ,ene] 


uuu  dibu  UW.O  of  more  g1 

panels,  collapsible  g®*es’  f  '  Howard  Bro 
interest  to  builders  is  A.ngnfcf  I 

exhibit  (No.  40)  of the  'J  jy  workmen, 
recording  the  hours  employ™  Vnlti® 

A  model  house  is  ' 

Limited,  to  show  their  iil  th«  l»>'<‘r,  . 
wooden  joists,  and  ,  ,,..th  min® 

asphalt  sheeting  are  ,"Sve  the  Uym-,1' 

brushed  on  between  and  »»  o( 

whole  being  5^^  fc  ••  J 


whole  being  pr  .  ,  potion 
fine  gravel.  At  Specia  .,ainied 

designed  stand  is  adinwWJJJ  (ut. 


designed  stand  is  y".  'partly  j" 
Ripolin,  partly  enamel  and  P  #  m„nb 
ThLas  #otterton^«)^w.'Z^ 


Thomas  Potterton 

of  kitcheners  fitted  with  t  S  (he  r»nge«  t 
ovnv!  “  Rev  ”  boilers ;  m  °ne  °___  {or  the  ho 


and  Rex  .  ■  r 

boilers  are  provided,  tne  yr 
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water  services  and  the  lower  (with  separate  fire) 
fir  a  low-pressure  heating  apparatus ;  the 

Victor  ”  gas-boiler  and  an  automatic  acety- 
wesas generator  with  gas  holder  are  also  shown. 
'The  Mosaic  Manufacturing  Co.  (No.  42)  show 
ff0od  work  in  marble  mosaic,  glass  mosaic, 
Lquet  flooring,  leaded  lights,  etc. ;  particular 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  decorative 
“  opus  sextile  ”  glass  mosaic.  Heating  appara¬ 
tus  boilers  for  low-pressure  hot  water  and  steam 
•re  shown  at  Special  Position  No.  2  by  Messrs. 
Hartley  &  Sugden  (Halifax),  including  the 
“White  Rose”  cast-iron  sectional  boiler 
and  a  variety  of  wrought-iron  welded 
boilers.  Messrs.  James  Price  &  Son  have 
.  miscellaneous  display  of  well-finished 
east-iron  “  Charlton  ”  baths,  lavatories  and 
water-closets,  paints,  “  chez-lui  ”  enamels,  etc., 
and  at  the  next  stand  the  Acton  Concrete 
Partition  Co.  (S.  Acton)  show  their  partition- 
blocks,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  semi¬ 
circular  tongues  and  grooves,  are  keyed  together 
at  tho  alternate  horizontal  joints  by  means  of 
projections  and  recesses.  Messrs.  Medway’s 
Safety  Lift  and  Elevator  Co.  (Deptford)  exhibit 
■self-sustaining  and  electric  push-button  dinner 
lifts,  and  the  gear  for  an  electric  passenger-lift. 
Fire-resisting  partitions  are  again  in  evidence  at 
the  Granite  Silicon  Plaster  Co.’s  stand  (No.  38), 
and  near  this,  at  Special  Position  No.  9,  Messrs. 
Durolitc  show  their  white  and  coloured  opal  tiles, 
some  of  which  are  made  to  imitate  (more  or  less 
truly)  various  kinds  of  marble.  Other  opal  tiles 
aro  shown  at  No.  37  by  the  Newellite  Glass  Tile 
Co.,  including  curved  tiles  for  the  vertical 
angles  of  walls  and  for  the  horizontal  angles 
formed  by  walls  and  floors.  Square-turned 
newels  and  balusters  of  varied  design  are  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Leach  (Newtown, 
North  Wales)  at  No.  36,  and  at  No.  34  the 
South  British  Trading  Co.  show  the  Bards  ley 
oil  door-check  and  spring,  which  is  easily 
adjusted  for  right  or  left  doors,  and  the  in¬ 
genious  “  Griffin  ”  folding  brackets  for  sup¬ 
porting  flap-tables,  etc. 

In  Row  A  (Nos.  32  and  33)  the  Stonwood 
Fireproof  Flooring  Co.  show  their  “  Stonwood  ” 
floor-covering  in  various  colours  ;  the  material 
is  laid  in  situ,  and  afterwards  scraped  and  oiled. 
Next  to  this  is  the  stand  of  Mr.  A.  Daniels,  who 
shows  the  roofing  and  other  felts  made  by  the 
British  Felt  Co.,  and  the  Coolmore  Durable 
Roofing  &  Asphalt  Co.’s  flat  roof  laid  on  wood 
boards,  and  consisting  of  a  layer  of  felt,  a  layer 
of  impregnated  jute,  and  an  upper  layer  of 
felt  with  mastic  between  and  above  the  layers, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  sand  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Standriug  &  Co.’s  “  Thistle  ”  sash-lines,  etc., 
are  also  shown.  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Fage’s  patent 
scaffold-fixer  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  so  also 
are  tho  hand-made  roofing-tiles  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Rayner  &  Co.  at  Rettendon 
(Essex).  Messrs.  H.  G.  Goodwin  &  Son  (No. 
28)  exhibit  joinery  of  various  kinds  and  paper- 
stucco  overdoors,  etc.,  and  painters  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  H.  E.  Kershaw’s  paint- 
remover,  “  Kompi.”  After  passing  the  exhibit 
of  students’  work  from  the  Architectural  & 
Building  Trades  Department  of  the  Northern 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  builders’  barrows 
and  other  plant  made  by  H.  Blac knell  (Fleet, 
Hants),  we  arrive  at  Special  Position  No.  1, 
where  Mr.  William  Griffiths  exhibits  opalite 
tiling  with  bull-nosed  angle  tiles.  At  No.  24 
Mr.  James  Oates  gives  practical  demonstrations 
of  his  useful  trimming  machines  for  wall-papers, 
and  adjoining  this  is  the  very  different  exhibit 
of  Messrs.  A.  C.  Potter  &  Co.,  who  show  well- 
made  fittings  for  tube  wells,  etc.  Messrs. 
E.  Worrall  &  Co.  (Liverpool)  show  wrought-iron 
railing  and  gates  of  simple  character ;  and 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Rosher  &  Co.  have  a  small  display 
of  bricks,  tiles,  artificial  stone,  etc.  Paints 
(including  Velure)  are  shown  by  Messrs.  C. 
Chancellor  &  Co.,  sash-lines  and  other  cords  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Austen  &  Sons,  and  mastic  asphalt 
damp-courses  and  roofing-felts  by  Messrs.  L. 
Lewis  &  Co.  Another  of  the  many  fire -res  is  ting 
partitions  is  that  of  the  Excelsior  &  Phcenix 
fire-resisting  Partition  &  Ceiling  Co.  (why  do 
directors  select  such  interminable  names  for 
their  companies  ?) ;  there  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  in  the  blocks  ;  they  are  made  of  lime  or 
oement  and  pumice-stone.  At  No.  14  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Co.  (Glasgow)  exhibit  their  ingenious 
reversible  sash-window,  and  at  the  next  stand 
j™  Patent  Adjustable  Bath  Co.  show  fold-up 
baths  with  revolving  waste-arms.  The  last 
(»r  first)  stand  in  Row  A  contains  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  malacca  drain-rods  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Hart,  J 

Inthe^1  Bays  ”  adjoining  Row  A  there  is  a 


very  good  exhibit  (No.  2)  of  dovetail-corrugated 
metal  sheeting  made  by  the  Fireproof  Co.,  and 
used  m  the  construction  of  partitions,  floors, 
flat  and  arched  ceilings  and  roofs,  steps,  etc! 
Trucks,  handcarts,  tipping  waggons,  etc.,  are 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Slings  by,  and  at  the  same 
stand  the  British  Fireproof  Construction  Co.’s 
system  of  flooring  with  hollow  terra-cotta 
blocks  covered  with  concrete  is  shown  ;  the  floor 
is  very  light,  and  the  bottom  flanges  of  the 
joists  are  protected  by  the  terra-cotta.  Messrs 
James  Stott  &  Co.  (No.  5)  exhibit  ventilating 
fans  driven  by  belt,  electricity,  and  water,  air- 
inlets  and  exhaust  ventilators,  gas-governors 
and  burners,  “  instantaneous  ”  water-heaters 
for  swimming  baths,  etc.  Tip  waggons  ot 
various  kinds,  portable'  railways,  ana  other 
plant  for  contractors  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Reid,  Griflin  &  Co.  at  No.  6,  and  at  the  next 
stand  Messrs.  Oakebread,  Robey  &  Co.  have  a 
trade  assortment  of  sanitary  fittings,  kitchen 
ranges,  fire-grates,  tiles,  castings,  glaas,  oils, 
colours,  etc.  The  well-known  “  Shannon  ” 
filing  cabinets  lead  on  to  Messrs.  Orenstein  & 
Keppel’s  large  exhibit  of  portable  railways, 
tipping  waggons,  concrete  mixer,  etc.  In 
addition  to  machinery,  Messrs.  Swinney  Bros. 
(Morpeth)  show  a  hollow  brick  partition  with 
grooved  faces. 

In  the  wall-spaces  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  hall,  tho  corner  stand  (No.  125),  is  occupied 
by  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Wellstood 
(Bonny bridge,  Stirlingshire)  ;  these  include 
some  “  Adams  ”  fire-grates  and  carved  wood 
mantels  of  good  design,  portable  boilers,  cooking 
ranges,  etc.,  and  an  ornamental  cast-lead  semi¬ 
circular  fanlight  5  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  Messrs. 
R.  Harman  &  Co,  exhibit  the  “  Harman  ” 
electric  lift  in  operation,  showing  its  utility  for 
raising  building  materials.  At  127a  Mr.  James 
Comes  has  an  interesting  “  combined  range, 
copper,  and  bath  ”  ;  the  copper  is  placed  in  a 
room  behind  the  range,  but  is  heated  by  the 
range  fire  ;  a  low-level  cistern  fitted  with  a  ball- 
cock  governs  the  supply  to  the  copper,  and  a 
draw-off  pipe  with  cock  is  taken  from  the  latter 
to  the  bath.  Messrs.  Bratt,  Col  bran  &  Co.  show 
some  well-designed  mantels  fitted  to  their 
simple  and  effective  “  Heaped  ”  fires,  and  the 
Well  Fire  Co.  (No.  130)  have  an  equally  interest¬ 
ing  and  larger  display  of  their  “  Well  ”  fires 
with  wood  mantels  and  hammered  metalwork, 
faience,  etc. 

At  the  next  stand  Messrs.  Clark,  Hunt  &  Co. 
show  the  “  Francombe  ”  warm-a;r  register 
stove  in  action  ;  it  has  an  air-chamber  at  the 
back,  and  certainly  gives  out  a  great  amount 
of  heat,  but  the  design  is  unfortunately  so  in¬ 
artistic  as  to  prejudice  the  sale.  They  also 
show  “  Bailey’s  geyser  boiler-range,”  in  which  a 
boiler  is  heated  by  the  smoke-flue  from  a  small 
self-contained  range,  and  is  fed  directly  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock  on  the  cold  supply  ;  the 
pipes  from  the  boiler  are  left  with  open  ends, 
and  hot  water  is  obtained  by  opening  the  cold- 
supply  stop-cock.  A  large  assortment  of  hard¬ 
wood  boards  and  small  polished  specimens 
of  various  woods  are  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Howard,  Bros,  &  Co.,  and  at  No.  134  the  Carron 
Co.  have  a  good  display  of  cooking  ranges,  hot- 
closets,  fire-grates  and  mantels,  stable-fittings, 
etc.  A  baker’s  oven  in  operation  is  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Wellstead  at  No.  136,  and  at  the  next 
stand  the  Brilliant  Sign  Co.  exhibit  many  kinds 
of  letters  and  signboards,  etc. 

The  Minor  Hall  contains  a  good  show  of 
wrought-iron  collapsible  gates,  ornamental 
wrought  ironwork,  pavement  lights,  etc.,  by  the 
Bostwick  Co.,  a  small  building  constructed 
with  white  and  coloured  leadless-glazed  bricks 
by  the  Gilden burgh  Brick  Co.  (Whittlesea, 
Cambs.),  a  room  with  fibrous-plaster  columns, 
wall-decorations  and  ceiling  in)  a  refined  type 
of  late  English  Renaissance  by  Messrs.  George 
Jackson  &  Sons,  the  “  Magic  ”  patent  rever¬ 
sible  window-balance  (an  Australian  invention 
recently  described  in  our  columns),  the  “  Kleine” 
patent  fire-resisting  floor  constructed  with 
ordinary  rectangular  bricks  and  steel,  Messrs. 
T.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.’s  exhibit  of  paling,  iron 
fencing,  etc.,  and  Messrs.  Rowland  Bros. 
(Fenny  Stratford)  exhibit  of  wood  gates,  oak 
pale  fencing,  barrows,  etc. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  Gallery,  and  for  con¬ 
venience  will  consider  the  general  exhibits  in 
the  catalogued  order,  although  this  is  not  the 
best  order  in  which  to  inspect  them.  At  No.  21 
Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Brown  have  a  very  good  show 
of  modelled  and  enriched  plaster  ceilings, 
friezes,  and  other  decorative  work,  in  addition 
to  wall-panelling,  mantels,  etc.  The  Trading 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  exhibit  various  kinds  of 


Umg  cahnete,  and  Messrs.  C.  B.  N.  Snewin  & 
horn  have  a  large  stack  of  hard  and  soft  woods 
^  sough,  together  with  polished  specimens. 
S.x  stands  (No  25  to  30)  are  occupied  by  the 
interesting  and  varied  exhibits  of  the  Art 
Pavements  &  Decorations,  which  include 
mosaics  in  marble,  ceramic  cubes  and  glass, 
terrazzo,  marbles  and  marble  masonry,  tiles 
parquetry,  and  joinery ;  about  200  varieties  of 
marble  are  shown,  including  small  and  large 
polished  slabs,  balustrades,  shafts,  and  two 
large  columns  of  verde  antico  ;  the  oak  mantel¬ 
pieces,  marqueterie  inlays,  and  other  wood- 
work  are  wall  worth  inspection.  At  the  next 
stand  Messrs.  W.  Carson  &  Sons  exhibit  their 
well-known  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  and  follow- 
mg  this  are  the  electric-wire  conduits  and 
fittings  made  by  the  Armorduct  Manufacturing 
Lo  ,  anil  the  salt-glazed  stoneware  drain-pipes 
and  fittings,  sinks,  briquette  and  faience  fire¬ 
places  and  other  manufactures  of  Messrs 
James  Oakes  &  Co.  At  No.  1  there  is  an 
exhibit  of  parquet  flooring  and  other  wood¬ 
work  by  Messrs.  Damman  &  Co.  ;  at  No.  2  a 
wall-ventilator  is  shown  bv  Mr.  W.  Edwards 
(Milford,  Surrey),  and  at  No.  3  are  blue  and  red 
bricks  and  other  clay-ware  by  the  Elstrce 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  (Elstree,  Herts),  the  Stone y 
Lane  Brick  Go.  (Nottingham),  and  the  Erewash 
Valley  Brick,  Pipe,  &  Pottery  Co.  (Nottingl  lam), 
Mr.  L.  Soman  shows  the  “  Conus  ”  gas  self¬ 
lighter  and  other  incandescent-gas  appliances, 
and  Mr.  J.  Percy  Day  shows  the  “  Eubololith  ” 
flooring,  which  is  laid  in  situ  on  concrete,  and 
resembles  cork-carpet.  The  “  Pod  more  ”  high- 
power  incandescent  lamps  and  other  lighting 
appliances  are  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  Podmore 
&  Co.  ;  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  building 
materials  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Waycott ;  stencils, 
incised  fascias,  stall-boards,  wood  and  brass 
letters,  etc.,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Hall  ;  fibres  and 
packings  of  various  kinds  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Hooke  ; 
sliding  and  reversible  sash  windows  by  Messrs. 
W.  G.  &  L.  England  (Barnsley) ;  shingles,  sand, 
etc.,  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Brice  (Rochester) ; 
colouring  materials  by  Messrs.  Brand  &  Co.’s 
Successors  ;  ordinary  bricks,  tiles,  ridges,  etc., 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Briggs  (Barton-on-Humber)  ;  and 
Portland  cement  by  Messrs.  Casebourne  &  Co. 
(West  Hartlepool).  At  No.  20  the  Perfeotor 
Window  Co.  show  Caunt’s  patent  sliding  rever¬ 
sible  windows,  the  sashes  being  pivoted  on 
sliding  side-stiles.  Mr.  Edward  Leigh  (Croydon) 
exhibits  a  simple  and  economical  “  safety  ” 
ladder-bracket,  and  the  Globe  Tank  and  Hurdle 
Co.  (Wolverhampton)  show  fixed  and  rotary 
screens,  tanks,  etc.  ;  and  some  ugly  sheet-steel 
chimney  cowls  are  shown  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Wright 
(Guildford).  At  23a  Messrs.  G.  Shrewsbury 
&  Co.  exhibit  the  “  Calda  ”  water-heaters  for 
baths. 

Passing  some  minor  exhibits,  we  come  to  the 
interesting  stand  of  Messrs.  A.  Auberlet  &  Son, 
containing  a  finely-designed  and  well-modelled 
mantelpiece,  and  other  decorations  in  fibrous 
plaster  and  cartonpierre,  which  are  evidently 
the  work  of  French  artists.  The  wood-pre¬ 
serving  stain,  “  Solignum,”  is  shown  by  Messrs. 
Major  &  Co.  (Hull),  and  billiard  tables  and 
accessories  by  Messrs.  Orme  &  Sons. 

The  remaining  exhibits  in  the  Gallery  are 
separately  catalogued  as  the  “  Surveyor  ” 
Section,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify 
them  to  some  extent  according  to  their  nature. 
Paving  materials,  including  setts  and  road 
metal,  are  shown  by  the  Dean  Coverack 
Quarry  Co.  (St.  Keverne,  Cornwall),  Messrs. 
Brookes’s  (Halifax),  the  Mountsorrel  Granite  Co. 
(Loughborough),  Messrs.  John  Wain wright  &  Co. 
(Shepton  Mallet),  the  Clee  Hill  Granite  Co.  (Lud¬ 
low),  Messrs.  Darbishires  (Penmaenmawr),  the 
Glee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  Co.  (Ludlow),  Messrs. 
Field  &  Mackay  (Ludlow),  the  Grey  Royal 
Granite  Sett  Co.,  Blichfeldt  &  Co.,  and  the 
Road  Maintenance  &  Stone  Supply  Co.  (Graves¬ 
end).  There  is  an  interesting  exhibit  (No.  18) 
of  limestone  and  Kentish  ragstone  tar-paving 
and  tar  slag  macadam  in  various  stages  of 
manufacture  by  Messrs.  Constable,  Hart  &  Co.  ; 
tar-paving  is  also  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  W. 
Hobman  &  Co.  at  No.  9,  and  by  the  Erimus 
Slag  Paving  Brick  Co.  (Middlesbrough),  and 
Trinidad  asphalt  pavement-blocks  by  the 
Sanitary  Block  &  Tile  Pavement  Co.  Artificial 
stone  paving  slabs  are  exhibited  by  the  Hard 
York  Nonslip  Stone  Co.  (Halifax)  at  No.  5,  the 
Patent  Victoria  Stone  Co.  (Nos.  1  to  4,  Rows  B 
and  C),  Messrs.  John  Ellis  &  Son  (Leicester)  at 
Nos.  14  and  15,  the  Preston  Granite  Concrete 
Co.  (Preston)  at  No.  9,  Row  D,  the  Imperial 
Stone  Co.  at  Nos.  24  and  25,  and  the  Patent 
D  2 
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Artistic  &  Artificial  Stone  Co.  (Leicester)— 
but  -what  “artistic  ”  lias  to  do  with  the  destruc¬ 
tor-refuse  slabs  exhibited  we  fail  to  see.  Orna¬ 
mental  artificial  stone  is  shown  at  No.  8  by  the 
Empire  Stone  Co.  (Leicester),  and  by  the  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  Co.,  the  latter  having  a  large 
exhibit.  The  Limmer  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  must 
also  be  mentioned. 

Timber  and  wood-paving  and  flooring  are 
represented  by  the  interesting  exhibits  of  the 
Timber  Corporation,  Millar’s  Karri  &■  Jarrah 
Co.,  the  Acme  Flooring  &  Paving  Co.,  and  the 
Wood -Paving  Expansion  Channel  &  Pin  Co. 
Messrs.  Hughes  &  Stirling  show  a  model  of  their 
“  Sterling  ”  refuse-destructor ;  the  Horsfall 
Destructor  Co.  (Leeds)  exhibit  a  complete  set  of 
ironwork  tor  one  destructor ;  models  of  their 
regenerative  refuse-destructors  are  shown  by 
Messrs.  Meldrum  Bros.  (Manchester),  and  others 
by  Messrs.  Heenan  &  Froude  (Manchester). 
Sewage  purification  plant  of  various  kinds  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank  Candy,  the  Patent 
Automatic  Sewage -Distributors,  Messrs.  Ham, 
Baker  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Geo,  Jennings,  Messrs. 
John  Smith  &  Co.  (Carshalton),  and  Mr.  H. 
Birch  Killon  (Manchester).  Drain-pipes  and 
traps  and  other  drainage  fittings  are  shown  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Parker,  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Hines, 
the  Ames-Crosta  Sanitary  Engineering  Co. 
(Nottingham) — a  good  and  varied  exhibit — the 
Union  Pottery  (Ashby-de-la-Zouche),  Messrs. 
John  Hirst  &  Son  (Cleckheaton)— a  new  “  shoot” 
for  receiving  waste-water — Messrs.  Ingham’s 
Firebrick  Co.  (Dewsbury— the  inspection  and 
distributing  chamber  with  three  outlets  and 
penstocks  is  well  worth  notice,  and  the  white 
glazed  sinks  and  bricks  appear  to  be  of  excellent 
quality),  Messrs.  George  Waller  &  Son  (who  show 
among  other  tilings  the  Bexley  cesspool- 
emptier),  Messrs.  Burn  Bros,  (who  have  a 
varied  selection  of  iron  drainage  goods),  and 
Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.  (Bolton). 

There  are  also  a  number  of  exhibits  of  dust- 
vans,  street-watering  vans,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 
William  Glover  &  Sons  (Warwick),  Messrs  W. 
Constable  &  Son,  Messrs.  Chalmers  &  Co.  (Red- 
hill),  Messrs.  George  Rowe  &  Son,  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  Baker  &  Sons  (Compton,  Berks.). 

Of  particular  interest  to  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors  is  the  zinc  process  of  Messrs.  Vincent 
Brooks,  Day  &  Son,  for  reproducing  drawings 
and  tracings  without  altering  the  scale. 

Machinery  and  Concrete- Steel. 

Although  not  very  perceptible  on  casual 
inspection  there  is  a  good  deal  of  machinery 
scattered  among  the  various  exhibits  in  this 
year’s  exhibition.  Entering  the  building  by  the 
arcade  the  visitor  will  find  a  small  but  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  by  Messrs.  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
(Stand  No.  6),  including  models  of  their  patent 
water-tube  boiler  and  mechanical  chain-grate 
stoker  for  the  smokeless  consumption  of  low- 
grade  fuels.  These  are  so  well  known  that 
detailed  description  is  unnecessary.  This  firm 
also  exhibit  a  useful  type  of  tube  cleaner  tor 
removing  incrustation  from  boiler,  economiser, 
or  other  tubes,  and  a  model  of  Guttmann  s 
patent  water-softening  and  purifying  apparatus 
Along  the  wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  main  ha  1 
Messrs.  Crossley  Bros,  have  a  stand  (No.  1-1), 
on  which  may  be  seen  several  types  of  gas  and 
oil  engines  for  electric-lighting  purposes.  One 
of  these,  combined  with  a  dynamo,  is  used  tor 
lighting  their  own  stand,  the  engine  being 
capable  of  developing  14-5  b.h.p  An  oil  engine, 
combined  with  dynamo,  forms  alighting  set  of  a 
type  which  should  be  found  very  convenient  for 
the  requirements  of  private  houses  business 
premises,  and  small  isolation  hospitals  The 
exhibit  includes  two  other  gas  engines  of  1  b.h.p. 
and  10  b.h.p.  respectively,  and  a  small  suction 
gas  plant.  On  the  next  wall  space  (No.  122) 
Messrs  J  B  Stone  &  Co.  have  a  comprehensive 
display  of  wood-working  machinery,  comprising 
chain  saw  and  pulley  mortising  machines, 
dovetailing  machines,  sand-papering  machines 
door  and  sash  clamping  machines,  window 
frame  machines,  and  other  special  appliances 
for  joinery  work.  The  Lockman  four- 
spindle  carving  machine  is  an  aTOaratus  to 
which  special  attention  may  well  be  directed. 
Messrs.  Sutcliffe,  Speakman  &  Co.,  of  Leigh. 
Lancashire  (No.  126),  show  a  collection  of  brick- 
making  machinery,  including  an  improved 
type  of  pug-mill  with  crushing  rollers,  a  cutting- 
off  table  with  patent  self -lubricating  push-board 
a  Dawber’s  patent  pug-null  mixer  with  shredding 
knife,  and  a  toggle  lever,  double-pressure 
brick  press  with  oil  engine  attached  ,  this 
machine  being  shown  in  motion.  Their  exhibit 
also  includes  specimens  of  lime-sand,  gas  lime. 


clinker,  and  breeze  bricks.  A  little  farther 
along  the  wall  (No.  127)  will  be  found  the 
“  Harman  ”  electric  hoist,  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  building  trade. 
This  apparatus  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one  to  lift 
8  cwt.  and  the  other  to  lift  1  ton,  the  smaller 
size  only  being  on  view  in  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  dimensions  of  the  machine  are  4  ft.  3  in. 
by  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  its  total  weight  is  7  cwt. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  3  h.p.  semi-enclosed  electric 
motor,  controller,  main  switch,  and  cut-outs. 
The  gearing  is  of  worm  type  and  has  ball  thrust 
bearings,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  dust- 
proof  case  and  running  in  an  oil-bath.  Messrs. 
J.  Sagar  &  Co.,  of  Halifax  (No.  129),  exhibit 
wood -working  machinery  in  great  variety,  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  appliances  being  a  new 
pattern  builder’s  power  mortising  and  boring 
machine,  with  compensating  connecting  rods 
for  letting  the  chisel  gradually  into  the  mortise. 
This  will  take  timber  up  to  12  in.  by  5  in., 
mortising  up  to  1J  in.  wide,  and  boring  holes  up 
to  1J  in.  diameter.  Here  also  are  to  be  seen 
a  “  Premier  ”  planing-out-of-twist,  jointing, 
squaring-up,  and  thicknessing  machine,  with 
hand  or  power  feed,  and  a  vertical  spindle 
moulding  and  shaping  machine  for  working 
with  the  cutters  through  the  spindle  in  the 
French  style.  On  Stand  No.  133,  Messrs. 
Kirchner  &  Co.  have  a  selection  of  sawmill  and 
wood- working  machinery,  among  which  is  a 
new  pattern  hand  planer,  moulder  and  variety 
wood-worker  —  an  extremely  handy  and 
thoroughly  well-made  appliance.  A  new  patent 
band-saw  and  improved  grinding  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  machines  are  also  shown  on  this  stand. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  (No.  135)  do  not 
exhibit  anything  of  particular  novelty,  but 
their  selection  of  wood-working  machinery 
includes  examples  of  machines  of  all  kinds 
required  by  the  builder,  joiner,  and  contractor. 
Messrs.  George  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  Carnoustie, 
N.B.  (Nos.  138-9),  show  a  patent  granite  and 
marble  dressing  machine,  the  essential  principle 
of  which  is  the  combination  of  a  small  diamond 
saw  with  an  abrasive  disc.  The  table  on  which 
the  stone  or  marble  is  fixed  traverses  to  and  fro 
like  the  bed  of  a  planing  machine,  and  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  discs  (running  at  about 
2.000  revolutions  per  minute),  with  the  result 
that  the  required  mould  is  speedily  formed. 
To  permit  the  best'  results  to  be  obtained  the 
table  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  worked  at 
different  speeds,  and  is  so  arranged  that  work 
of  any  description  can  be  done  upon  it.  The 
same  firm  also  exhibit  a  new  type  of  tubular 
crane  for  builders,  designed  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  mishaps  through  the  dropping  of  the 
jib  or  the  load.  The  tubular  form  of  con¬ 
struction  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  weight,  this  being  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  connexion  with  cranes  intended 
to  be  used  on  the  top  of  buildings.  On  Stand 
No.  143  are  several  types  of  brickmaking 
machines  by  Messrs.  0.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  of 
Accrington.  One  of  these  is  a  semi-plastic 
repress  brickmaking  machine,  of  solid  con¬ 
struction,  specially  adapted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  white  and  buff  bricks,  as  no  oil  is 
required  to  lubricate  the  dies  and  so  to  cause 
discoloration  of  the  product.  This  machine 
is  capable  of  turning  out  6,000  bricks  daily. 
Another  machine  of  interest  is  an  improved 
plastic  brick  machine,  built  upon  a  massive  cast- 
iron  bed  plate  so  as  to  insure  rigidity.  This 
machine  is  capable  of  producing  25,000  bricks 
daily.  The  same  firm  show  a  power  press  for 
re-pressing  plastic  bricks,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  “  Adams  ”  piano  wire  screen  for  clay 
and  other  materials.  Messrs.  R.  Becker  & 
Co.  (No  144)  exhibit  several  types  of  Kiessling’s 
wood-working  machines,  most  of  which  are 
already  familiar  to  our  readers.  Special  mention 
may  be  made,  however,  of  the  “  outside  ”  four- 
cutter  moulding  machine  shown  this  year.  All 
the  cutter  blocks  are  easy  of  access  for  fixing  and 
adjustment,  and  safety  guards  are  provided  with 
the  machine,  which  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  production  of  high-class  mouldings. 

Messrs.  Bilbie,  Hobson,  &  Co.  (No.  146)  con 
fine  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  a  40  b.h.p. 
Stockport  gas  engine,  of  new  design  and  fitted 
with  an  improved  arrangement  of  valves  and  a 
patent  horizontal  ball  governor.  A  new  pattern 
of  Murray’s  brickmaking  machine  is  shown  bv 
Messrs.  T.  Middleton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Bay  No.  1). 
Two  sizes  of  this  machine  are  on  view,  one  for 
an  output  of  20,000  to  25.000  bricks  daily,  and 
the  other  for  an  output  of  10,000  bricks  in  the 
same  time.  In  Bay  No.  2  the  Fireproof  Co. 
illustrate  the  adaptation  of  their  dovetailed 
corrugated  sheeting,  as  used  in  conjunction 


with  H,  T,  and  U  sections,  and  plastic  materials 
for  forming  fireproof  floors,  ceilings,  and  par¬ 
titions.  The  exhibit  shows  fireproof  partitions 
for  curved,  straight  and  irregular  work, 
staircases  and  lift  enclosures,  curved  and 
irregular  roofs  and  ceilings,  fireproof  floors 
of  dovetail  sheeting  and  concrete,  suspended 
and  other  forms  of  fireproof  ceilings,  a6 
well  as  girder  and  stanchion  casings  [for 
protection  against  fire.  In  Bay  No.  4 
Messrs.  Barrows  &  Co.,  of  Banbury,  have  a 
very  compact  portable  steam  engine,  mounted 
on  wrought  iron  travelling  wheels  and  fore¬ 
carriage,  and  fitted  with  a  pulley  for  driving  a 
mort  ar  -  mill  or  other  machinery.  They  also 
show  a  portable  undergeared  mortar  •  mill, 
with  6 -ft.  diameter  pan,  combined  with  a 
vertical  steam  engine  and  boiler,  the  whole 
mounted  on  rolled  steel  girder  frame  and 
travelling  wheels.  Messrs.  James  Stott  &  Co. 
(Bay  No.  5)  present  a  good  display  of  ventila¬ 
ting  appliances,  including  electrically-driven, 
belt-driven,  and  water-driven  fans,  and  wall 
and  roof  ventilators.  Their  instantaneous 
water-heater,  for  the  supply  of  water  at  any 
required  temperature  up  to  boiling-point,  is  a 
most  useful  apparatus  for  public  institutions, 
laundries,  and  manufactories.  As  originally 
devised  by  Major  Ballantine,  of  Manchester,  the 
apparatus  consisted  f  two  valves— one  for 
cold  water  and  the  other  for  steam-witk  a 
mixing  chamber  filled  with  washed  gravel.  It 
is  now  produced  in  an  improved  form,  with 
adequate  safeguards  against  the  passage  of 
free  steam  through  the  outlet  intended  for  the 
discharge  of  hot  water.  Brickmakers  and 
contractors  generally  will  find  several  things 
of  interest  in  Bay  No.  7,  where  Messrs.  Hugh 
Reid,  Griffin,  &  Co.  display  various  types  of 
brick  cars,  tip  waggons,  a  wrought-iron 
turntable,  switches,  and  sundry  requisites  for 
contractors’  railways.  As  usual.  Messrs. 
Orenstein  &  Koppel  exhibit  an  extern™  range 
of  contractors’  plant.  Their  stand,  covering 
Bays  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  contains  examples  ot 
a  portable  railway  track  installation,  switches, 
turntables,  steel  tipping  waggons,  brick-drying 
cars,  cars  for  green  bricks,  a  portable  concre  e 
mixer,  steel  crane  skips,  and  other  apparatus 
of  useful  character.  Messrs.  Swmney  Bros., 
of  Morpeth,  show  three  revolving  pan 
one  with  a  4-h.p.  engine  attached.  A  apecuu 
feature  of  these  mills  is  the  segmental  bottom, 
which  can  be  replaced  when  desired  by  a 
perforated  bottom  for  crushing  n 
other  material  used  for  concrete-  $• 
Another  advantage  is  that  any  one  , 
segments  can  be  removed  and  renewed  1 
breakage.  The  National  Gas  Engme^h  b.t 
a  compact  electric -lighting  set.  cjwjgg 
8-h.p.  “National”  gas  engine  direct-coupl^ 
to  a  continuous  current  dynamo,  the  P 
the  set  being  sufficient  to  provide  for 
tion  of  eighty  16-candle-power 
lamps.  A  new  type  hidl-speed 
gas  engine  of  If  brake  horse-power^  ^ 
found  on  the  same  stand,  this  ma  .  » 

intended  for  private  house  hating  ,  p0 
tions.  In  Bay  No.  16  Messrs-  k -  «*•' 
of  Bedford,  have  a  small  *!*»“• jjjj,  in 
and  tile  machinery,  of  ft  ^ 

question  is  suitable  for  |jaB,t«. 

shaped,  or  octagonal  mpesupto  •  ^ 

plain  and  corrugated  tries,  and  solid,  I  . 
or  tubular  bricks.  The  cutting!  ““ 
adaptable  for  tiles  or  bnoks,  andc“W  K 
for  cutting  the  material  into  ™e“"  *) 

The  machine  can  be  worked  hy  ^  . 
the  output  is  stated  at  o.Wy ^lv-patented 

pipes  per  day  of  ten  houf i  1  j  pjirts!  «"d  *“ 
press  for  wire-cut  or  sand-faced  .  .g 
kinds  of  roofing  tiles,  is  mKhinf; 

a  compact  portable  handp  r 

In  Bay  No.  16  we  find  three  sim  of  ™ 

three-process  brick  machine.  machine 

F.  A.  Smith,  of  Reading.  plastic 

is  specially  designed  to  dea '  J  its  favour 
clays,  and  the  chief  points  claim -  design, 

are  economy  of  power,  simplicity  *  ()f0. 

and  solidity  of  construct'cm  ^ ^claims. 
nounce  no  opinion  upon  then  ,ustified  by 
but  the  two  latter  are  sufficiently] 
the  machines  exhibited.  mentioned 

In  addition  to  the  ventilating jjf^-inton. 
last  week,  Messrs.  Matthews  *  u8ei„  saw- 
show  a  refuse-collecting  appa .  u  jbit  shows  the 

mills  and  joiners’  shops,  i  n  -  •  ,  j^ting'i 

exhauster  picking  up  the  refu.  rator.  IV 

after  being  passed  through  a  _!  fan, 

apparatus  includes  a  yTrU-.  m0tor  of  tbc 
dnven  by  a  “  Swinton  electric 
enclosed  type. 
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v,  Irttar  Koppel  has  two  stands,  one  in  Bays 
m  mi2t,  and  the  other  m  the  Minor 
jft  '  me'chief  objects  exhibited  are  portable 
0*  '  i.: _ 1 .1  n*  ■u/acroTinS.  brick  r'ar*  »r> 


ovs  "tinning  "waggons,  brick  cars,  — 
“'  li  lt  variety  of  concrete  mixer  arranged  to 
rails  and  fitted  with  a  self-contained  petrol 
S  w  Softening  plant  in  operation,  and  a 
yfvHeum”  patent  locomotive,  running  upon 
.S  which  extends  entirely  round  the  Minor 
n  1  In  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  useful 
H,'L:e  made  by  Kennedy’s  Patent  Bending 
tfEe  Co  for  cold  bending  tubes  to  any 
angle  The  machine  consists  of  a 
Sutardeast  base,  With  a  smooth  face  forming 
Sower  flange.  The  upper  flange  rises  and 
Ms  upon  a  mandril  projecting  ui  an  upward 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  base,  the 
S  “re  oi  the  flange  being  adjusted  m  accord- 
with  the  sine  of  the  tube  to  be  bent.  A 
*“  attached  to  the  base  serves  to  hold  the 
S  ihde  being  bent,  and  as  it  is  in  contact 
S  i  uppergand  lower  flanges  during  the 
„f  bending,  any  tendency  to  bulge  or 
Sen  is  prevented.  A  hand  lever  radiating 
tom  the  centre  of  the  mandril  enables  the 
"“ter  to  bend  the  tube  to  the  required 
Se  pressure  being  applied  close  to  the  central 
™,rl  A  pin  on  the  same  lever  enables 
E  opemtor  to  adjust  the  upper  flange  tightly 

Sore  heading,  and  re'ease  ,the  Pre88™e 

afterwards.  Another  attachment  upon  the 
; me  lever  is  a  sw  ivel  shoe, which,  being  adjusted 
aoainst  the  tube,  insures  a  true  set.  Several 
imrpnious  pieces  of  mechanism  are  exhibited 
toSecord'ers  Limited  at  Stand  No.  5  m  the 
tor  Hall.  One  is  a  “  Boobester  car- 
Moriler,  registering  the  time  of  workmen 
L  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  for  transferring  the  tune  to  a  wages 
let.  Another  is  a  “  Bundy  ”  card  recorder, 
furnishing  a  printed  record  of  the  exact  time  at 
which  employees  arrive  and  depart.  The 
“signature”  recorder  is  a  device  specially 
suited  to  office  requirements,  as  it  provides  for 
registering  the  time  at  which  all  signatures  are 
made  by  clerks  on  arrival  and  departure.  The 
“journey”  recorder  gives  a  history  of  the  daily 
journeys  made  by  any  vehicle  to  which  it  is 
attached,  showing  the  time  of  starting,  the 
duration  of  all  stoppages,  the  distances  traversed 
between  stoppages,  the  total  distance,  and  the 
time  of  a’ rival  home.  The  “  speed  ”  indicator 
is  an  instrument  intended  for  use  upon  motor 
vehicles,  and  a  kindred  apparatus  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  speed  indicator  and  recorder,  giving 
a  record  of  the  varying  speeds  attained  during 
the  day,  the  time  and  duration  of  stoppages, 
and  the  total  distance  traversed.  Messrs. 
Henry  F.  Joel  &  Co.  show  several  sizes  of  their 
“Zone  ”  electric  motor  and  dynamo,  this  type  of 
machine  representing  an  entirely  new  departure, 
as  only  one  magnetising  coil  is  employed,  thus 
reducing  cost  and  increasing  efficiency.  The 
last  stand  we  shall  mention  in  the  Minor  Hall 
is  that  of  the  Kleine  Patent  Fire-Resisting 
Flooring,  which  was  fully  described  in  our  issue 
of  September  3,  1904.  This  is  really  a  ferm  of 
reinforced  brick  construction,  and  although 
comparatively  new  in  this  country,  it  is  said 
that  more  than  7,000,000  sq.  yds.  of  it  have 


been  built  abroad. 

Turning  to  the  rows  occupying  the  central 
portion  of  the  Great  Hall  we  may  notice  in 
passing  a  useful  form  of  belt -fastener  made  by 
the  Clipper  Belt  Hook  Co.,  of  Manchester 
(So.  19).  Messrs.  A.  C.  Potter  &  Co.  (No.  23) 
show  various  details  of  artesian  well  pumps 
and  appliances,  and  a  direct-acting  steam 
engine  suitable  for  pressures  up  to  200  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  Mr.  James  Oates,  of  Hudders¬ 
field  (No.  24),  exhibits  the  “  Empire  ”  and 
“Express”  trimming  machines  in  operation, 
and  on  stand  No.  39  are  examples  of  passenger 
and  dinner  lifts  by  Medway’s  Safety  Lift  and 
Elevator  Co.  The  gear  of  the  passenger  lift  is 
operated  by  means  of  a  hand-switch  inside  the 
car,  and  the  apparatus  includes  over-travelling 
ind  slack-rope  devices.  Messrs.  Howard  Brothers’ 
time  register  (Stand  No.  46)  is  an  apparatus  for 
recording  the  time  spent  by  workmen  on  par¬ 
ticular  jobs,  in  addition  to  the  registration  of 
time  in  the  usual  manner. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibits  is 
that  of  the  Columbian  Fireproofing  Co. 
(No.  54).  The  floors  designed  upon  the 
system  of  this  firm  are  excellent  from  the 
itandpoint  of  fire-resistance,  but  the  form  of 
steel  reinforcement  used  is  not  the  best  from  tl.e 
point  of  view  of  the  engineer,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  governing  the  design  of  concrete-steel 
structures.  The  only  practical  disadvantage, 


however,  is  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  steel  is  wasted,  namely,  that  which  is 
situated  at  and  near  the  neutral  axis  and  in  the 
compression  areas  of  the  beams  and  floor-slabs 
where  reinforcement  is  unnecessary.  Examples 
of  concrete-steel  pipes  for  drainage  and  water- 
supply  are  also  shown  by  the  company,  these 
pipes  being  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
Bonna  system. 

Messrs.  Hodkin  &  Jones,  of  Sheffield, 
exhibit  examples  of  their  fire-resisting  floors, 
in  which  the  concrete  is  reinforced  by  corru¬ 
gated  bars  of  steel.  The  bars  are  placed 
vertically,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tension  area 
through  the  neutral  axis  to  the  compression  area. 
This  system  represents  a  very  poor  attempt  at 
concrete-steel  construction,  and  one  that  cannot 
be  recommended.  Messrs.  Potter  &  Co.  show 
a  panel  of  their  armoured  concrete  floor,  which 
is  formed  by  embedding  thin  steel  tension  rods 
every  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart  in  a  fiat  floor  slab  of 
concrete.  As  the  rods  are  corrugated,  a  good 
mechanical  bond  is  secured  against  slipping. 
Two  other  interesting  exhibits  on  the  same 
stand  are  a  specimen  of  a  fireproof  floor  with 
steel  cradling  and  lathing  for  enclosing  steel 
beams,  and  a  concrete-steel  lintel,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  a  load  of  10  tons. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Richmond  &  Co.  (No.  81)  devote 
attention  chiefly  to  electric  lifts.  A  3-in.  scale 
working  model  of  the  Richmond-Carey  auto¬ 
matic  lift  shows  systems  of  operation  suitable 
for  both  passenger  and  goods  lifts,  obviating  the 
necessity  for  an  attendant  and  insuring  absolute 
safety,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  with  any 
mechanism.  A  continuous-running  service  lift 
is  also  in  operation,  running  to  the  roof  of  the 
hall,  and  there  are  working  models  of  three  types 
of  hand -lift. 

Stand  No.  82  consists  chiefly  of  the  com¬ 
plete  framing  for  a  building  by  the  New 
Expanded  Metal  Co.  No  material  is  more 
suitable  for  the  reinforcement  of  concrete  than 
expanded  metal,  and  the  framework  here 
erected  serves  as  an  excellent  demonstration  ot 
the  manner  in  which  expanded  metal  should  be 
applied  in  wall,  floor,  ceiling,  and  roof  con¬ 
struction. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  ;  Powers  &  Deane 
Ransomes  (No.  Ill)  includes  numerous  sections 
of  structural  steel,  and  a  section  of  their 
sound  and  fire-proof  flooring  showing  tiles  and 
joists  with  concrete  filling,  and  a  layer  of  imper¬ 
vious  flooring  over. 

In  the  Gallery,  Machine  Sculpture,  Ltd. 
exhibit  a  “  Wenzel  ”  sculpturing  machine  at 
work,  carving  various  materials  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness.  This  machine  has  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  stone  and  wood  carving 
trades  on  the  Continent,  and  should  be  found 
extremely  useful  for  the  rapid  and  economical 
production  of  ornamental  details  for  buildings. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Gallery  is  occupied  by 
11  The  Surveyor  ”  section  of  the  exhibition,  a 
department  largely  devoted  to  the  manufactures 
of  firms  catering  for  the  requirements  of  muni¬ 
cipal  and  other  public  authorities.  Messrs. 
Hughes  &  Stirling  exhibit  models  of  their  refuse 
destructor;  the  Horsfall  Destructor  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  present  a  complete  set  of  ironwork  for 
one  of  their  furnaces;  Messrs.  Meldr  urn  Brothers, 
of  Timperley,  h  ave  on  view  models  of  regenerative 
refuse  destructors,  and  Messrs.  Heenan  & 
Froude,  of  Manchester,  exhibit  models  and 
parts  of  refuse  destructors  and  mechanical 
draught  plant.  Air.  Frank  Candy  devotes  his 
stand  to  mechanical  filters,  in  which  the  purify¬ 
ing  a^ent  is  polarite,  to  a  filter  for  sterilising 
water°  by  a  new  process  with  metallic  copper, 
this  metal  being  afterwards  removed  and 
recovered  from  the  water  during  the  process  of 
filtration,  and  to  his  automatic  regulator  for 
distributing  water  for  irrigation  purposes  and 
for  controlling  compensating  waters.  Water 
purification  and  sewage  apparatus  are  also 
exhibited  by  the  International  Purification 
Syndicate,  the  Patent  Automatic  Sewage 
Distributors,  and  other  firms.  A  demonstration 
of  several  types  of  pneumatic  tools  is  given  at 
the  stand  of  the  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co  where  may  be  seen  hammers  specially 
arranged  for  stone  carving  and  monumental 
work  Messrs.  W.  Glover  &  Sons,  of  Warwick, 
exhibit  three  small  petrol  engines  suitable  for 
driving  light  machinery,  in  addition  to  vans  ot 
the  type  with  which  their  name  is  associated. 

Jonet’s  safety  water  elevator,  exhibited  by  the 
Safety  Water  Elevator  Co.,  of  Dunstable,  is  a 
well-gear  designed  to  supersede  the  old- 
fashioned  windlass,  and  to  cover  open  wells, 
thereby  protecting  them  from  pollution  by  the 
accidental  introduction  of  animal  and  vegetable 


matter.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cast- 
iron  plate  covering  the  well  opening,  and  above 
which  is  placed  a  galvanised  steel  dome  per¬ 
forated  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating 
the  well.  Inside  the  dome  is  a  shaft  and 
differential  pulley,  on  which  works  a  steel  wire, 
from  each  end  of  which  a  bucket  of  special 
design  is  suspended.  The  buckets  rising  alter¬ 
nately  into  the  dome  are  automatically  emptied, 
and  discharge  their  contents  through  a  spout. 

Electric  light  fittings  were  shown  by  the 
Armor  duct  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  only. 
The  various  types  of  conduit  and  the  fittings 
suitable  for  this  method  of  wiring  will  be 
found  instructive  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  pipe  systems  of  wiring. 

In  connexion  with  putting  up  steel  conduits 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  Kennedy’s  patent 
bending  device  shown  in  the  Minor  Hall.  We 
were  favourably  impressed  with  the  ease  with 
which  piping  could  be  bent  into  any  shape. 

The  exhibit  of  “Zone”  motors  and  dynamos 
by  H.  F.  Joel  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to 
electricians.  The  method  of  constructing 
electric  machines  with  a  single  magnetising  coil 
only  was  absolutely  new  to  us.  An  inspection 
of  this  exhibit  will  well  repay  the  electrician. 

There  are  several  very  good  exhibits  of  electric 
lifts  and  hoists.  Messrs.  J.  Richmond  &  Co. 
show  a  very  instructive  model  of  their  new 
automatic  push-button  lift,  which  we  recently 
described  in  these  columns.  As  they  have  now 
fitted  up  several  of  these  lifts  in  London,  and 
we  have  used  one  several  times,  we  see  no  reason 
to  alter  the  favourable  impression  produced  by 
a  study  of  their  patent  specification.  They 
show  wrought-iron  gates  of  novel  design  for 
use  with  their  lift.  The  gates  take  up  very  little 
room,  and  will  be  suitable  when  the  space  on 
the  landing  is  limited.  They  are  furnished 
with  an  automatic  locking  gear.  A  continuous 
service  lift  running  up  and  down  to  the  roof  of 
the  hall  is  ingenious,  and  is  an  effective  method 
of  advertising. 

The  exhibition  of  electric  lifts  and  appliances 
by  Messrs.  Waygood  &  Co.  is  very  interesting. 
They  show  a  model  of  their  well-known  auto¬ 
matic  push-button  lift.  Their  automatic 
electric  dinner  lift  is  very  simple,  and  should  not 
easily  get  out  of  order.  Messrs.  Medway  &  Co. 
have  also  a  good  electric  exhibit.  The  hand- 
switch  for  use  inside  their  lifts  is  particularly 
;  i-nple. 


THE  CASE  OF  GIBBON  v.  PEASE. 

We  take  the  following  pithy  comment  on  the 
above  case  from  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News : — 

“  There  must  have  been  something  thoroughly 
unfortunate  in  the  words  or  the  manner  of  the 
counsel  who  presented  the  early  pleadings  in 
these  architect’s  drawings  cases.  The  attitude, 
manner,  and  words  of  the  court  testify  to  an 
impatient  intolerance  that  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  court’s  temper  had  been  unnecessarily 
ruffled.  This  is  unfortunate,  of  course;  and 
more  than  this,  it  seems  to  us  it  must  have  been 
quite  unneeded,  for  the  case  suggests  that  had 
the  simple  argumentum  ad  liominem  been  used 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  There  are 
distinct  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
services  rendered  by  an  architect  and  by  a 
lawyer.  In  each  case  the  client  pays  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  merely  to  produce  a  result — by 
what  means  is  immaterial  and  unstated — in  one 
case  to  create  a  structure  and  in  the  other  to  win 
a  suit.  The  lawyer  after  winning,  or  losing,  his 
case,  never  thinks  of  handing  to  his  client  with 
his  bill  the  brief  and  pleadings  he  has  used. 
No,  these  are  neatly  docketed  and  then  dropped 
into  the  tin  box  marked  with  the  client’s  name 
and  stored  to  gather  dust  on  the  lawyer’s 
shelves.  Why,  then,  should  the  lawyer,  when 
his  time  comes  to  sit  on  the  bench,  require  the 
architect  to  deliver  over  to  his  client  the  brief 
and  pleadings— the  drawings  that  is— of  which 
the  architect  had  made  use  ?  One  would  think 
that  the  analogy  must  be  apparent  even  to  the 
lecral  mind  and  also  the  greater  commercial 
injustice  of  the  requirement.  The  lawyer  would 
r'ghtfully  decline  to  surrender  his  papers— there 
is  matter  therein  that  may  be  of  service  to  him 
later— and  yet  those  particular  pleadings  would 
in  all  probability  never  be  of  use  thereafter  to 
his  client,  even  be  he  never  so  litigious.  On  the 
other  hand  the  court  requires  an  architect,  who 
has  agreed  to  perform  only  a  single  service,  for 
which  service  alone  he  has  been  paid,  to 
surrender  material  which  enables  the  duplicating 
of  the  service  by  the  client,  if  he  chooses,  innu¬ 
merable  times.  .  .  . 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street.  The  report 
of  the  Council  for  the  official  year  1904-1905  was 
submitted,  and  discussed.  The  report  stated 
that  the  present  subscribing  membership  of  the 
Institute  is  1,904,  i.e.,  677  Fellows,  1,182  Asso¬ 
ciates,  and  forty-five  lion.  Associates,  compared 
with  a  total  last  year  of  1,829.  During  the 
o  fficial  year  since  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting 
fifty-seven  Fellows  have  been  elected,  sixty-five 
Associates,  one  honorary  Fellow,  and  three 
honorary  Associates. 

Examinations ,  etc. 

The  Progressive  Examinations  were  held  in 
June  and  November,  1904.  The  Preliminary 
was  held  in  London,  Belfast,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Exeter,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
York ;  the  Intermediate  in  London,  Belfast, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  The  Final  and  Special  Examine  - 
tions  were  held  in  London.  The  number  of 
probationers  now  stands  at  2,305,  and  of 
students  at  582.  The  Council  regret  that  so 
large  a  number  of  students  remain  on  the  list 
without  proceeding  to  the  Final  Examination. 
The  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  have  given  authority  to 
the  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South  Wales 
to  exempt  properly  qualified  candidates  from 
the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  and  as  a  result  seven  gentlemen 
residing  in  Sydney  were  duly  registered  as  pro¬ 
bationers  in  June  last.  The  first  Intermediate 
Examination  held  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
took  place  last  November  in  Sydney,  when  three 
candidates  were  examined.  The  Special  Exam¬ 
ination  for  Colonial  candidates  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Canada  and  Sydney. 

The  annual  dinner  was  not  held  last  year.  Tt 
will  take  place  this  year  on  Friday,  October  13, 
in  Newcastle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association.  An  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  visit  will  be  arranged,  and  the 
Council  hope  that  many  members  will  see  their 
way  to  attend. 

Registration. 

The  Registration  Committee  appointed  last 
Session,  and  constituted  as  described  in  the  last 
annual  report,  began  their  labours  too  late  in 
the  session  for  any  effective  result,  as  the 
Coimcil  elections  in  May  very  considerably 
changed  the  personnel  of  the  Committee.  The 
new  Committee  early  in  the  present  session 
appointed  a  sub-committee,  which  has  met 
monthly,  holding  morning  and  afternoon 
sittings.  A  Bill  for  the  Enrolment  of  Qualified 
Architects  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee  with 
the  assistance  of  counsel  has  been  considered  by 
the  General  Registration  Committee,  who  have 
referred  it  back  to  the  Sub-Committee  for 
emendation.  The  Registration  Committee  hope 
to  submit  it  for  the  adoption  of  the  Institute  at 
an  early  general  meeting. 

Education. 

It  was  mentioned  in  last  year’s  annual  report 
that  the  Council  had  under  their  consideration 
the  proposals  of  a  committee  on  Architectural 
Education  consisting  of  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  Institute  which  they  had 
appointed.  The  Council  have  approved  of 
these  proposals,  and  have  established  a  Board 
of  Architectural  Education  with  a  mandate  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  co-ordination  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  secure,  if  possible,  its  adoption  in  the  various 
schools.  Of  this  committee  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  is  Chairman,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Slater  and  Mi-.  Reginald 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  Hon.  Secretaries.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  ‘  members,”  who  are  all  architects,  and 
“  advisory  members,”  who  are  representatives 
appointed  by  universities  and  other  educational 
bodies.  The  first  portion  of  the  task  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Board,  which  is  now  laying 
the  scheme  before  the  teaching  centres  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  its  adoption. 

Public  Works  and  Municipal  Officials. 

A  memorial  setting  forth  the  disadvantages 
to  the  community  of  municipal  officials  being 
entrusted  with  the  design  and  execution  of 
architectural  works  was  sent  in  November  last 
to  all  the  county  councils,  municipal  councils, 
and  district  councils  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Council,  although  aware  of  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  the  principles  stated  in  the  memorial 
being  at  once  adopted  by  municipal  bodies,  yet 
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entertain  the  hope  that  the  prominence  with 
which  this  important  question  was  brought 
before  them  will  have  considerable  influence 
for  good. 

The  London  Building  Act. 

The  Council  have  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Practice 
Committee,  the  Chairman  and  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Science  Committee,  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
of  the  Art  Committee,  and  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge, 
to  consider  and  report  to  them  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  London  Buildings  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill  now  being  promoted  in 
Parliament  by  the  London  County  Council. 
The  Council,  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  decided  to  oppose  the  Bill  in 
Parliament.  A  petition  was  deposited,  and  Mr. 
Pembroke  Stevens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Cour- 
thorpe  Munroe  were  retained  as  counsel.  The 
Committee  drafted  a  detailed  criticism  of  the 
Bill  as  instruction  to  counsel  when  the  Bill 
should  reach  the  Committee  stage  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  second  reading,  however,  the 
London  County  Council  dropped  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Bill,  retaining  only  the  clauses 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  fire.  The  new 
Bill  when  received  will  have  the  Committee’s 
attention. 

Easement  of  Light  Bill. 

The  judgment  of  the  Housd  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  Colls  v.  The  Home  and  Colonial  Stores 
induced  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  to  drop  Part  III. 
of  the  Easement  of  Light  Bill  which  dealt  with 
this  subject,  and  also  the  only  other  clause 
relating  to  a  change  in  the  law,  i.e..  Part  V., 
headed  “  Right  to  Light  Passing  over  Streets,” 
and  the  councils  of  the  two  bodies  have 
approved  the  omission.  The  Bill  as  now  about 
to  be  introduced  into  Parlaiment  by  Mr.  J. 
Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  is  a  Bill  of  Pro¬ 
cedure,  providing  a  simple  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  on  the  fines  of  that  already 
organised  with  regard  to  party -wall  cases. 

Board  of  Professional  Defence. 

Until  last  session  the  Council  had  strictly 
observed  the  principle  of  limiting  their  advice 
on  professional  matters  to  such  cases  as  were  not 
of  a  purely  legal  character.  Having,  however, 
considered  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
members  if  this  limitation  were  modified,  the 
Council  have  constituted  a  Board  of  Professional 
Defence  to  consider  cases  of  broad  professional 
interest,  to  give  advice,  and,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  to  take  counsel’s 
opinion  on  any  point,  and,  if  necessary  and 
desirable,  to  support  the  architect’s  case, 
financially  or  otherwise,  in  a  court  of  law.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  cases  that  have  come 
before  the  Board  have  not  been,  in  their  opinion, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  positive  action 
on  their  part. 

Chartered  Societies'  Protection  BiU. 

A  Bill  making  it  penal  for  any  unauthorised 
person  to  use  the  title  or  distinctive  letters  of  a 
chartered  institution  was  introduced  last  session 
in  Parliament,  but  dropped.  It  is  again  before 
the  House  this  session.  Nine  chartered  bodies, 
including  the  Royal  Institute,  are  promoting 
tlie  Bill. 

Traffic  Commission. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Art  Committee  mentioned  in  their  last 
annual  report,  the  Council  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Traffic,  urging  that  the  views  of  expert 
architects  be  considered  on  the  laying-out  of 
street  improvements.  It  being  too  late  for 
evidence  to  be  taken,  the  Commission  have 
promised  that  the  Council’s  request  shall  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  event  of  any  definite  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  London  streets  being 
contemplated. 

London  County  Council  By-laws  with  Respect  to 
Drains. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 
that  the  views  of  the  Institute  regarding  the 
London  County  Council  By-laws  as  to  the 
deposition  of  plans  with  respect  to  drains  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the 
London  Borough  Council.  The  Coimcil,  acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Practice  Com¬ 
mittee,  have  issued  invitations  to  those  of  the 
borough  counciLs  who  expressed  themselves  as 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  Institute  to  join  the 
Practice  Committee  in  a  deputation  to  the 
London  County  Council.  The  Surveyors’ 
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Education  of  the  Public. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the 
Council  have  appointed  a  small  committee  to 
recommend  step  whereby  the  ignorance  of  the 
general  public  in  architectural  matters  may  be 
somewhat  mitigated.  The  Committee  have’  not 
yet  issued  their  report. 

Past  Presidents’  Portraits,  etc. 

The  Council  have  had  an  album  prepared 
containing  photogravures  of  the  interesting 
collection  of  the  portraits  of  past  Presidents. 
Blank  plates  have  been  left  for  the  insertion  of 
future  portraits.  The  price  of  the  album  is 
two  guineas. 

The  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  William- 
Emerson  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  R.A.,  will  take 
place  at  an  early  date.  The  Council  have  the 
pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon, 
A.R.A.,  has  kindly  accepted  the  commission  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  Past 
President. 

Appointments,  etc. 

The  Council,  at  the  invitation  of  H.M. 
Government,  suggested  the  names  of  seven 
architects  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A., 
was  the  architect  selected.  At  the  request  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Council 
would  advise  him  as  to  two  architects 
names  he  might,  in  response  to  invitation, 
submit  to  the  Dutch  Government  as  fitting 
persons  to  be  invited  to  prepare  designs  in  an 
international  competition  for  the  Carnegie 
Foundation — “  The  Palace  of  Peace  "—at  tne 
Hague,  and  as  to  a  third  who  could  serve  on  the 
International  jury,  the  Council  nominated  the 
President,  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  and  Sir 
Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  to  represent  Great  Britain 
in  the  competition,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Vice- 
President,  to  serve  on  the  International  jury. 
The  Council  have  since  learned,  through^ the 
Genootschap  “  Architectura  et  Amicitia”  of 
Amsterdam,  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
Commission  have  decided  to  throw  the  com¬ 
petition  open  to  all  architects,  while  at  the  same 
time  specially  inviting  representative  archi¬ 
tects  from  the  various  countries  to  compete.. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  has  been  appointed  as  an 
additional  representative  of  the  Institute  on  e 
Committee  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 

Society.  The  President  and  Mr.  J-  b.  won 
were  appointed  by  the  Council  to  rePrese?,; 
Institute  on  a  deputation  from  various  hw 
to  the  Croydon  County  Council  with  reg 
the  proposed  demolition  of  Whitgift  nosp  » 
Croydon. 

Bequests  and  Donations. 

The  Institute  has  received  a  bequest  of  1, 
under  the  will  of  the  late  J.  T.  Wimpens,^e 
applied  to  the  furtherance  of  > 

education  or  the  interests  of  the  Institute  Y 
way  that  may  seem  good  to  the  Com  • 
Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  has  presented  the 
with  nineteen  shares,  and  Mr.  J-  - 
Anderson  with  twenty-four  shares,  .  ^ 

Architectural  Union  Company,  the  ' 
be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  1^ 
Education,  to  the  furtherance  of  ■««*, 
education.  Since  the  issue  of  the  .  ^ 

report  the  Council  have  made  the  ^ 
grants  The  Cretan  Exploration  •  ^ 
guineas ;  the  British  School  a 
guineas  ;  the  Manchester  Society  0 f  Arc  ^  ^ 
25 1.  for  educational  purposes,  tney.  ^ 
voted  a  grant  of  100  guineas  ^ 
expenses  of  the  defendant  in  the  e  j 

Pease  with  regard  to  the  ownemhjp^raw 
lately  heard  before  the  0o',rtf<2jbp^the  fund* 
have  further  voted  a  grant  of  0  •  j^don, 

of  the  Seventh  International  Congr^S;  ^ 
1906,  the  grant  to  be  spread  over  two  > 

Seventh  International  CongreSS.{  m- 

The  Council  desire  to  draw  theapec  ^  ^ 
tion  of  members  to  the  impo  .  -on 
'  ngress,  which  will  be  held  1  ^  the 

ly  16  to  21  next  year,  and  To 

pe  that  it  will  be  loyaHy^  „.orthy 
nduct  this  large  undertaking  .  will 
Great  Britain  and  British  arch^^ 
ed  considerably  outlay,  and  that 

is  opportunity  of  expressing  t  (,()ntribuw 
ery  member  of  the  Institute  membcr 
the  funds  by  enrolling  himself  dent  0f 
the  Congress.  Following  ■  V .»  ^ 
e  previous  six  Congresses,  the" '  re  w(| 

isses  of  members— contHbuti  gn  ■  ^  ^ 

bscribing  members— whose  d 
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,•  „iv  The  Executive  Committee  are 
ll*SSatioo  with  all  the  architectural 
the  various  foreign  sections 
"  «m»KUt  International  Committee  and 
,  „  all  the  replies  from  these  have  been 
’5  will  issue  a  more  detailed  programme. 

Finance. 

l  statement  of  income  and  expenditure,  and 
bailee  sheet  f  or  tile  yearending  December  31, 
K  the  estimate  of  income  and  expon- 
i  [or  the  current  year  are  appended  to  the 
xi,P  balance  of  income  over  expenditure 
Tjfion;  the  largest  on  record,  which  the 
IS  venture  to  think  is  a  proof  of  the  con- 
-jd  financial  prosperity  of  the  Institute.  The 
'  il  have  this  year  invested  the  sum  of 
-.mu  ;n  the  purchase  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
U oer  cent,  stock  and  1.000L  in  the  purchase 
Great  Northern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Pre- 
fnce  stock.  The  total  invested  capital  of  the 
kjirnte  now  amounts  to  ]  8,000Z. 


Reports  of  Committees. 

Reports  of  the  various  committees  then 
Tb9  Art  Standing  Committee  reported 
L during  the  session  the  Committee  have  held 
t  meeting  and  have  had  under  considera- 
'  ,ije  following  matters  The  widening  of 
wick-on -Tweed  Bridge;  the  wood  pedi- 
and  dome  of  Somerset  House  ;  the 
trertisement  abuses  on  buildings  ;  the  Royal 
-amission  on  London  Traffic.  The  matter  of 
t,  widening  of  the  fine  old  stone  bridge  at 
Wiek-on-Tweed  has  been  again  before  the 
(amittee,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Reade 
1®  Reade  &  Riley’s  designs  for  the  proposed 
ub  were  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  it 
refelt  that  the  engineers  had,  on  the  whole, 
hit  satisfactorily  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
ij'enint'  an  old  structure.  In  some  small 
n'tters°of  detail  Mr.  Reade  kindly  consented 
^consider  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee, 
tlto bring  before  it  at  a  later  date  the  detailed 
brings  for  the  proposed  works.  It  was  felt 
bt the  character  and  interest  of  the  bridge  had 
h  safeguarded,  and  in  some  measure  this 
bibeen  (lone  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
fc  Committee.  With  regard  to  the  present 
rd pediments  and  dome  on  the  centre  part  of 
iaerset  House,  fronting  the  river,  the  Corn- 
■to  felt  that  some  action  should  be  taken,  and 
tsquently  forwarded  a  resolution  to  H.M. 
(fce  of  Works  that  it  was  desirable  to  replace 
&  present  wood  pediments  and  drum  of  the 
be  by  Portland  stone,  carrying  out  the 
©ting  design.  There  are  no  apparent 
swtaral  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  being 
in, and  it  was  considered  that  a  more  perma- 
Mt  material  would  harmonise  with  the  monu- 
i-rfal  character  of  the  buildings.  Beyond  a 
knil  acknowledgment  of  the  Committee’s 
liter,  no  reply  has  been  made  by  H.M.  Office 
H'Works,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  matter  is  of  such 
importance  as  to  warraut  a  further  letter 
icing  sent  to  the  Office  of  Works.  The  Com- 
sttee  forwarded  to  all  the  Metropolitan 
xrongh  councils  a  communication  respecting 
abuse  of  advertisements  on  buildings  with  a 
new  to  enlisting  their  support  and  sympathy, 
cl  were  gratified  to  have  responses  from  ten 
kopolitan  borough  councils  expressing  their 
apathy  with  the  objects  in  view  ;  and  a  reso- 
ten  was  therefore  sent  to  the  London  County 
Cooncil  drawing  attention  to  the  abuse  of  many 
hilngs  in  prominent  London  streets  by  being 
tsfignred  with  advertisements  which  were 
fnetically  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
opting  that  the  London  County  Council 
told  obtain  powers  to  prevent  the  disfigure- 
Mt  of  streets  and  buildings  by  advertise¬ 
rs.  With  respect  to  the  Royal  Commission 
« London  Traffic,  the  Committee  suggested 
in  all  future  schemes  of  public  improve¬ 
rs  for  London  streets  the  Institute  should  be 
faulted  at  an  early  stage  with  Respect  to  their 
whitectural  aspect  and  development,  and  it 
s satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
‘•o.  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  sugges¬ 
ts,  stated  that  in  future  works  of  this 
^acter  the  Institute  would  be  consulted  in 
®  initial  stages.  Had  this  been  done  in  the 
~!lf r  of  the  alignment  of  the  north  frontage  of 
*  Shand  Improvement  Scheme,  it  is  probable 
r  to  view  from  the  west  of  St.  Clement 
tnne’s  Church  would  have  been  preserved  ;  by 
?opcsed  mutilation  half  of  the  west  front  of 
torch  will  be  hidden  by  the  new  north 
rage  of  the  Strand  ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
^tted  that  the  advice  of  the  Institute  in 
™  matter  was  not  asked. 

among  the  matters  reported  on  by  the 


Practice  Standing  Committee  were  the  new 
by-laws  of  the  London  County  Council  under 
the  Metropolitan  Management  Acts  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  62  and  63  Viet.,  c.  15: — “As  stated  in 
the  Committee’s  report  of  last  session,  the 
Institute  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  by  a  circular  letter  called  the 
attention  of  the  various  borough  councils  to  the 
very  onerous  and  unnecessary  liabilities  imposed 
on  owners  of  property  by  these  by-laws  recently 
passed  by  the  London  County  Council.  Since 
the  date  of  that  report  eighteen  replies  have 
been  received  from  the  borough  councils 
addressed,  of  which  nine  are  more  or  less  in 
agreement  with  the  Institute,  four  neutral,  and 
five  in  opposition.  The  Committee  have  there¬ 
fore  recommended  the  Council  to  try  to  arrange 
a  deputation  of  representatives  of  the  borough 
councils,  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  attend 
on  the  London  County  Council  and  put  forward 
their  views.” 

The  question  of  members  of  the  Institute 
advertising  in  newspapers,  as  practised  in  some 
cases  in  the  provinces,  was  referred  by  the 
Council  to  the  Committee,  who  recommended 
the  Council  to  take  means  to  prevent  or  induce 
its  members  to  discontinue  this  practice,  which 
they  considered  derogatory  and  damaging  to  the 
status  of  the  architectural  profession.  The 
question  of  members  of  the  Institute  describing 
themselves  as  “  valuers  ”  and  “  estate  agents  ” 
in  newspaper  advertisements  and  elsewhere  was 
also  referred  to  the  Committee,  who  reported  to 
the  Council  that  in  their  opinion  nothing 
further  than  the  description  “  architect  ”  or 
“  architect  and  surveyor  ”  was  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

The  Council  referred  to  the  Committee  a 
request  by  the  Institute  of  Builders  that  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  made  in  building  contracts  by 
which  the  charges  of  county  and  urban  authori¬ 
ties  as  to  extraordinary  traffic  on  roads  during 
building  operations  should  be  ascertained  by 
architects  previous  to  the  making  of  contracts, 
and  the  liability  removed  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  contractors.  The  Committee,  however; 
recommended  to  the  Council  that  the  suggestion 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  Science  Standing  Committee  reported  that 
they  have  been  engaged  on  standardising  the 
specification  and  tests  for  Portland  cement,  and 
that  the  Chairman  has  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Standard  Committee,  and  the  standard 
has  been  fixed  and  is  now  published.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  now  considering  the  tests  that  can 
be  put  in  specifications  when  only  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cement  are  required.  The  Committee 
are  inquiring  into  the  present  method  of 
applying  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  solution  and  other 
preparations  for  protecting  iron.  The 
Plumbers’  Company  submitted  their  second 
series  of  diagrams  for  the  criticism  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  proposal  to  form  a  collection  of 
building  stones,  with  full  information  as  to  their 
nature,  composition,  etc.,  at  the  Museum  of 
Geology,  Jermyn-street,  came  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  have  recommended  the 
Institute  to  assist  in  collecting  the  information 
required.  The  subject  of  working  loads  and 
stresses  has  been  under  consideration.  The 
report  on  the  brickwork  tests  is  in  print  and 
will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Report  was  carried  nem  con. 

- — - 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Grindleford. 
— A  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Grindleford.  The  cost  of  the  work 
was  about  1,700L,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
.  Hill  Brothers,  Tideswell,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  Rowley,  of  London. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Llandrindod  Wells.— The 
memorial-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  was  laid  at  Llandrindod  Wells  recently. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Tudor  Gothic 
style,  and  is  faced  outside  entirely  with  Yorkshire 
stone.  The  tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  200  ft.  The  church  has  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  organ-chamber.  A 
ladies’  parlour,  which  will  seat  seventy,  and  a 
ministers’  vestry  is  also  provided.  _  The  seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  of  the  church  is  for  500, 
but  the  plan  is  so  arranged  that  the  accommo¬ 
dation  can  be  easily  increased  to  800  in  the  future. 
The  church  and  other  rooms  will  be  heated  on 
the  low-pressure  hot-water  system.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity  throughout.  The  manse 
will  contain  dining  and  drawing  rooms  and 
study,  with  seven  bedrooms  and  convenient 
kitchen  arrangements.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Ewen  Harper,  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  John  Dallow  &  Sons,  of 
Blackheath,  Birmingham. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  in  connexion  with 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  took 
place  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  117,  George-street,  Mr.  Harold  O.  Tar- 
bolton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Colonel  More 
Nisbett  for  permission  to  visit  Drum  House, 
Gilmerton,  and  to  Mr.  Hamilton  More  Nisbett 
tor  acting  as  leader  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit.  Reports  by  the  conveners  of  the  various- 
committees  having  been  given  in,  office-bearers 
were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  season.  The 
elections  included  the  following: — President, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Tarbolton,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Past-Presi¬ 
dent,  Mi-.  A.  Hunter  Crawford,  F.R.I.B.A.  • 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Colin  B.  Cownie ;  and 
Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  Glassford  Walker,  C.A. 
Prizes  in  the  associates’  section  were  presented 
as  follows  : — Design  for  a  Country  House — 1, 
Allan  K.  Robertson  ;  2,  W.  G.  Walker  Todd  ; 
and  3,  A.  Wilson.  Design  for  a  Screen  Wall, 
with  Side  Porticos — Mr.  William  Wands. 
Design  for  a  Font  and  Font  Cover — G.  Craston 
Blechynden.  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gateway 
for  Country  House  (apprentices’  competition) — 
1,  D.  J.  Chisholm;  and  2,  J.  Craston  Blechynden. 
The  President  then  delivered  his  valedictory 
address.  Speaking  of  the  position  of  municipal’ 
bodies  with  regard  to  public  works,  he  said 
that  as  that  kind  of  work  involved  grave  interests 
of  an  artistic,  practical,  and  financial  nature,  it 
was  essential  that  the  services  of  only  properly 
trained  and  experienced  architects  should  be 
retained.  Architectural  work  should  not  be- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and  surveyors, 
and  the  work  of  the  official  architect  should  be 
restricted  to  structures  of  secondary  importance, 
all  buildings  of  a  monumental  character  being 
entrusted  to  independent  architects,  selected  in 
such  a  way  as  might  seem  best  to  the  local 
authority  concerned.  With  regard  to  assessors 
in  public  competitions,  Mr.  Tarbolton  said  that 
the  difficulty  lay  in  the  haziness  which  surrounded 
the  position  of  an  assessor.  His  duties  were 
certainly  ascribed,  but  there  was  no  recognised 
rule  as  to  the  terms  of  his  employment.  He 
had  no  stated  fees,  and  the  large  accounts 
which  were  frequently  sent  in  by  assessors  had 
naturally  frightened  many  who  would  willingly 
seek  their  assistance.  Some  clear  definition  of 
the  obligations  of  assessorship  was  wanted. 
He  thought  the  difficulties  might  be  obviated 
if  the  Institute  were  to  appoint  a  Competition 
Committee,  drawn  from  its  own  body  and  the 
various  allied  societies  throughout  the  country. 
The  duty  of  such  a  Committee  would  be  to 
examine  competitive  drawings  and  to  give 
awards  upon  the  same.  This  would  encourage 
promoters  of  competitions  to  make  these 
bodies  their  referees.  He  recommended  the 
appointment  of  either  three  or  five  assessors 
instead  of  one,  in  which  case  the  award  would 
not  only  be  more  final,  but  would  remove  the 
tendency  to  play  up  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
single  assessor,  whose  predilections  for  certain 
types  of  architecture  might  be  well  known. 
Referring  to  the  question  of  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture,  he  said  that  in  countries  where  sculpture 
thrived  more  happily  than  in  our  own  statues 
were  seldom  placed  in  the  open.  They  were 
placed  upon  the  sides  of  places  of  moderate 
size,  and  when  so  disposed  as  to  get  value 
from  background,  whether  of  stone  or  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  they  gained  vastly  in  effect.  The  statues 
in  Edinburgh  were  invariably  placed  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  position,  as  if  merely  dividing  the 
lines  of  tramcars  or  other  traffic.  Alluding 
next  to  the  ownership  of  architects’  drawings, 
Mr.  Tarbolton  said  that  that  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  He  took  it  that  all  archi¬ 
tects  were  agreed  that  unless  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  arrived  at,  the  client  paid  for  a 
concrete  result,  and  that  the  drawings  prepared 
were  only  the  customary  means  employed  by 
architects  for  illustrating  their  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen.  As  such,  the  client 
had  no  more  right  to  them  than  he  had  to  the 
architects’  office  materials.  He  could  hardly 
find  anything  quite  analogous  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.  The  question  recurred  again  and  again 
in  the  courts,  and  it  still  awaited  some  final 
settlement.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
right  of  a  client  to  the  possession  of  any  plans  of 
a  pictorial  or  sketchy  nature  prepared  primarily 
for  the  client’s  benefit,  but  he  did  strongly  dis¬ 
pute  his  right  to  demand  the  mechanical  appara¬ 
tus  set  in  motion  to  give  certain  tangible  results. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — At 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  held  last  week,  the  following 
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officefs  and  members  of  Council  were  elected 
President,  Mr.  J.  H  Woodhouse ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Heathcote  and  J.  W. 
Beaumont ;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Paul  Ogden ;  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
George  Brown  ;  Members  of  Council  (Fellows), 
Messrs.  John  Ely,  J.  B.  Gass,  E.  Howitt.  Jesse 
Horsfall,  A.  H.  Mills,  J.  D.  Mould,  Isaac  Taylor, 
G.  H.  Willoughby,  and  P.  S.  Worthington ; 
(Associates)  Messrs.  Godfrey  Colles,  A.  B.  Cor¬ 
bett,  and  J.  H.  Gibbons,  A.R.I.B.A. 

- -4- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  held  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall, 
on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  N.  J.  West,  President,  in 
the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  on  “  The  Parade 
Extension  Works  at  Bridlington,”  by  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Matthews,  Boroi-gh  Engineer  of 
Bridlington,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
synopsis  : — The  author  stated  that  the  Royal 
Prince’s-parade  at  Bridlington  was  con¬ 
structed  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  ancl,  in  view 
of  public  requirements,  the  Town  Council  in 
1903  instructed  him  to  prepare  plans  of  an 
extension  40  ft.  seaward  and  212  ft.  northward. 
It  was  also  decided  to  demolish  the  Victoria 
wooden  sea  defences  and  to  construct  a  low  sea¬ 
wall,  with  terraces,  promenades,  and  colonnades 
at  the  back.  The  contract  for  the  works  was 
let  to  Mr.  George  Bell,  of  Manchester,  on  his 
tender  for  20,000/-,  exclusive  of  a  pavilion 
and  other  buildings  to  be  erected  upon  the  parade 
extension,  which  are  to  cost  about  10,000/. 
more.  The  big  sea-wall  is  355  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  foundations  and  backing  are  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  6  to  1.  The  wall  is  faced 
with  Bramley  Fall  rock-faced  stone  to  match 
the  old  Prince’s-parade  wall.  The  new  wall  is 
greater  in  section  than  the  old  wall,  and  it  is 
finished  with  a  cornice  and  coping.  The  top 
of  the  new  wall  is  27  ft.  9  in.  above  the  sand 
level,  29  ft.  9  in.  above  clay  level,  34  ft.  7  in. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  foundations,  and 
17  ft.  6  in.  above  high-water  of  spring  tides,  which 
reaches  a  level  of  10  ft.  above  O.D.  The  bottom 
of  the  foundations  is  7  ft.  6  in.  below  O.D.  The 
wall  in  plan  is  somewhat  of  an  elliptical  curve. 
'Che  concrete  foundations  were  carried  well 
down  into  the  boulder  clay  ;  that  portion  of  the 
wall  which  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  extension 
lias  a  vertical  face.  All  face  joints  in  the  walls 
are  pointed  with  Roman  cement;  D|-in. 
wrpught-iron  land  ties  are  placed  at  intervals, 
and  tEe  filling  at  the  back  is  chiefly  sand  taken 
frpm  the  foreshore ;  6-in.  outlet  pipes  tor 

surface  water  are  built  into  the  walls  where 
required.  The  author  gave  the  various  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  engineers  in  support  of 
different  forms  of  sea-walls,  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  a  stone-faced  wall  was  the  best  form  of 
construction.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  low  sea-wall,  which  is  455  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  faced  with  Bramley  Fall  rock-faced  stone 
and  has  concrete  foundations  and  backing,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  big  sea-wall.  The  height  ot 
the  low  sea-wall  is  13  ft.  above  sand  level, 
16  ft.  above  clay  level,  21  ft.  7  in.  above  the 
bottom  ot  the  foundations  (these  being  3  ft.  7  in. 
below  O.D.),  and  8  tt.  above  H.W.S.T.  The 
author  then  described  the  special  construction 
of  the  flights  of  steps  leading  on  to  the  foreshore, 
together  with  the  terraces,  retaining  walls,  and 
other  details.  The  terraces  are  paved  with 
2£-in.  non-slip  flags  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete. 
The  retaining  walls  vary  in  section,  but  are 
mostly  constructed  with  brick  fp,ce  and  concrete 
backing,  and  are  surmounted  by  stone  coping 
carrying  an  iron  railing.  The  total  length 
of  the  retaining  walls  is  about  half  a  mile.  The 
widths  of  the  terraces  are  as  follows  : — First 
terrace  (the  bottom  one)  25  ft.,  the  second  20  ft., 
the  third  22  ft.,  and  the  top  one  varies  from 
20  ft.  to  47  ft.  Two  colonnades  have  been 
built  on  the  upper  terrace  ;  these  are  76  ft.  and 
97  ft,  in  length  respectively,  with  open  fronts. 
The  roofs  are  constructed  of  steel  joists  and 
concrete,  the  surface  being  covered  with  Dimmer 
asphalte.  The  extended  parade,  terraces,  and 
colonnades  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

- — - 

Baptist  Church,  Slough.— The  new  Baptist 
church,  which  has  been  erected  in  Windsor- 
road.  Slough,  was  opened  reoently.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Moore,  of  Bexhill.  was  the  architect  of 
the  work,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  H.  Flint, 
of  High  Wycombe,  whose  tender  amounted  to 
3,867/. 


3llustrattons. 


glass.  Messrs.  Lanchester  &  Rickards  a 
the  architects. 


COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  CARDIFF  TOWN 
HALL. 

HN  this  room  the  seating  follows  the 
lines  of  the  architecture,  and  is 
arranged  in  three  tiers,  with  a  clear 

-  way  all  round.  The  portion  behind 

the  Mayor’s  chair  is  partially  screened  to  form 
an  ante-space,  and  the  corresponding  recess 
on  the  opposite  side  is  filled  with  the  public 
gallery. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  painted  plaster, 
and  the  panelling  and  seating  of  oak,  with 
columns  in  Italian  marble. 

In  addition  to  the  lights  shown,  there  is  a 
large  side  window,  which  is  the  chief  feature  of 
the  elevation  outside ;  this  is  to  be  filled  with 
an  architectural  and  allegorical  design  in  the 


BARCLAY’S  NEW  BANK,  CHELMSFORi 
We  give  the  drawing  of  this  lwnk  which  is 
present  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  M 
Arthur  C.  Blomfield  is  the  architect. 

The  front  is  to  be  entirely  of  red  purpose-mac 
bricks  ranging  five  courses  to  the  foot,  T1 
entrances  are  in  Portland  stone.  The  capita 
and  cornice  will  be  of  wood,  and  will  be  paintc 
white.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  grec 
Westmorland  slates.  The  ground  floor  aoeor 
modation  is  indicated  by  the  plan.  The  lias 
ment  will  be  occupied  by  strong-rooms  an 
clerks’  lavatories,  the  upper  floors  being  occi 
pied  as  a  residence  by  the  chief  clerk. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Ashby  k  Horne 
of  Aldgate. 


10  iP 

~ I  - - ~t"  Ifo 


Bank,  Chelmsford.  Plan. 
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CHURCH,  SOUTHEND. 

We  givi  this  week  an  exterior  and  interior 
tiew  and  plan  of  the  church  of  S.  Erkenwakl, 
Southend,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Tapper,  of  London.  The  plan  and  views  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  building. 


THE  OUT- VOLUNTARY. 

This  was  really  a  first  experiment  with  pre- 
pired  charcoal  (what  the  French  call  fusain),  a 
drawing  material  I  had  not  used  before,  but  hope 
10 do  something  more  with  eventually.  It  is  a 
delightful  material  for  effects  of  black  and 
bite,  the  black  being  an  absolutely  dead  one, 
lithout  the  rather  shiny  surface  of  black  pencil. 

The  sketch  was  sent  to  the  Black  and  White 
room  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  somehow  has 
gothung  in  the  Architectural  Room  instead,  for 
bich  it  certainly  was  not  intended. 

The  musical  quotation  at  the  foot  is  from 
Bach's  organ  fugue  in  the  Doric  Mode. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Hamilton  Public  Library. — The  plans  of 
this  library  have  been  approved  by  the 
Hamilton  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  They  have 
teen  prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  form  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
municipal  buildings  and  town  hall.  The  site  is 
1  commanding  one  in  Cadzow-street.  The 
library  buildings  are  to  be  placed  next  the 
bridge,  overlooking  Cadzow  Burn,  and  will  con¬ 
st  of,  on  the  ground  floor,  general  reading- 
nomsand  lending  library.  On  the  upper  floor 
'here  will  be  reference  library,  ladies’  reading- 
room,  and  lecture  hall,  while  the  basement 
doors  will  be  utilised  for  storage  and  lavatory 
wcommodation.  The  house  for  the  librarian, 
snd  the  work-rooms  in  connexion  with  the 
library,  are  placed  on  the  north  portion  of  the 
ate. 

New  School  at  Taunton. — Twelve  sets  of 
wings  were  received  in  this  competition, 
the  design  placed  first  is  by  Messrs.  Bryan  & 
Roberts,  H.  Dare  Bryan,  5a,  Waterloo-street, 
Jeston-super-Mare,  and  F.  W.  Roberts, 
Hammet-street,  Taunton.  The  second  premiated 
jd • 8 by  ^essrs-  Samson  &  Cottam,  Taunton 
wd  Bridgwater ;  and  the  third  by  Messrs.  Hans 
moe  &  William  Jane,  Weston-super-Mare. 
schools:  Aylesbury  and  Wolverton. — 
.7  elementary  schools  are  to  be  erected  at 
Aylesbury  and  Wolverton  for  the  Bucks  County 


Education  Committee,  and  in  a  recent  con  - 
petition  for  the  buildings  the  assessor,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A.  (nominated  through 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects)  has 
made  the  following  awards  : — New  elementary 
school,  Aylesbury  :  First  premium,  motto 
“  Sunlight,”  Messrs.  John  Moir  Kennard  & 
Harold  Kennard  ;  second  premium  of  £25  to  be 
divided  jointly — motto  “  Celtic,”  Mr.  Alfred 
Hendy  ;  motto  “  Star,”  Messrs.  John  Cash  & 
M.  S.  Hack.  New  elementary  school,  Wol¬ 
verton:  First  premium;  motto  “Sunlight,” 
Messrs.  Harrington,  Ley,  &  Kerkham  ;  second 
premium,  motto  “  Lux,”  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggalley. 
New  secondary  school,  Wolverton  :  Design 
adjudged  first,  motto  “  Sunlight,”  Messrs. 
Harrington,  Ley,  &  Kerkham  ;  second  design, 
“  Lux,”  Mi-.  G.  Sedger. 

Davies  Memorial  Laboratories,  Abery¬ 
stwyth. — The  design,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross, 
has  been  selected  in  the  iimited  competition  for 
the  Davies  Memorial  Laboratories,  at  Abery¬ 
stwyth,  for  the  University  College  of  Wales. 
The  work  is  to  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  estimated  cost  is  about  20, OQ0m 

- ^ - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Structural  and  Field  Geology.  By 
James  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  etc.  (Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Edinburgh.  12s.  6d.) 

Twenty-six  Graduated  Exercises  in 
Graphic  Statics.  By  T.  Alexander, 
M.Inst.C.E.I.,  and  A.  W.  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  C.E. 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Price  10s.) 

- ^ - 

Marine  Hotel,  Elie,  N.B.— The  work  in 
connexion  with  the  rebuilding  this  hotel, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  ago, 
has  now  been  completed.  The  new  building 
is  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity.  The  contractors 
were: — Messrs.  J.  J.  &  P.  M‘Lachlan,  of 
Stenhousemuir,  builders;  James  Herbertson  & 
Sons.  Glasgow,  joiners ;  Alexander  Finnie,  of 
Edinburgh,  plasterer;  James  M.  Symington, 
Glasgow,  plumber;  John  Kelly  &  Son,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  heating  and  grates;  Charles  Brand, 
Dundee,  slater;  J.  B.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Glas¬ 
gow,  painters ;  Wylie  &  Lochhead,  Ltd.,  elec¬ 
tric  ’  light  installation  and  furnishings  ;  and 
David  MacGibbon,  Glasgow,  electric  bells  and 
blinds.  Mr.  Robert  Scott  was  clerk  of 
works,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  John 
Burnet  &  Son,  of  Glasgow. 


Correspondence. 

REGISTRATION. 

Sir, — The  question  of  registration — by  which 
s  meant  the  enrolment  of  architects  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  making  architecture  a 

close  ”  profession,  similar  to  that  of  medi- 
iine — has  now,  after  many  years  of  agitation, 
lecome  so  prominent  that  possibly  the  readers 
)f  the  Builder  may  like  the  principal  argu- 
nents  in  its  favour  to  be  set  before  them  by 
>ne  who  has  for  long  been  identified  with  the 
novement.  With  your  concurrence,  therefore, 
[  would  say  a  few  words  with  this  object, 
jndeavouring  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Primarily,  the  object  which  we,  who  are 
:alled  registrationists  by  our  friends,  have  in 
new  is  educational.  It  is  our  belief  that  any 
real  advance  in  English  architecture  is  only 
o  be  obtained  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
horoughly  sound  architectural  training.  To 

I  certain  extent  and  to  a  certain  few  there 
ire  facilities  for  such  a  training  at  the  pre- 
;ent  time;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
ibsolute  necessity  for  training  before  a.  living 
:an  be  earned  by  practising  architecture  nnri- 
;ates  most  seriously  against  the  effect  of  the 
jood  work  now  being  done. 

It  is  common  knowledge  to  us  all  that,  while  a 
:ew  are  now  highly  trained,  the  majority  of 
foung  architects  are  untrained,  or  less  than 
lalf-trained,  some  for  want  of  opportunity, 
iome  (my  experience,  at  least,  suggests  that 
ihese  are  very  few)  for  want  of  capacity,  and 
nost  for  want  of  compulsion.  As  an  indica- 
;ion  of  my  meaning  I  would  point  to  the  large 
lumber  of  students  who  pass  the  R.I.B.A. 
Preliminary  examination,  the  much  smaller 
lumber  who  present  themselves  for  the  Inter- 
nediatc,  and  the  very  small  residue  who  even- 
ually  take  the  Final.  Yet,  almost  all  have 
lufficient  capacity  to  pass  this  severe,  but  not 
ixclusive,  test.  They  do  not— they  do  not 
■veil  train  for  it— because  they  need  not;  pos- 
ibly  to  their  own  great  regret  in  after  years, 
vhen  they  see  all  the  higher  class  of  •  work 
jeing  taken  by  their  better-trained  contem- 
>oraries ;  certainly  to  the  great  detriment  ot 
irchitecture,  in  which  art,  perhaps,  more  than 

II  any  other,  sound  basis  training  tells. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  the  exclusion 
if  the  incompetent  from  the  ranks  of  practis- 
ng  architects  which  the  Registrationists  are 
liming  at— though  this  would  follow  as  a 
latural  sequence  to  at  least  a  large  extent— as 
he  compulsory  training  of  all  up  to  a  satis- 
actory  minimum  of  attainment,  to  be  decreed 
rom  time  to  time  by  the  responsible  leaders 
if  the  profession.  If  it  be  made  compulsory 
or  an  architect,  before  being  permitted  to 
.ractise  as  such,  to  pass  certain  years  in 
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articles  and  to  pass  certain  test  examinations, 
he  will,  as  a  natural  consequence,  study  so  as 
to  pass  these  tests;  and  if  the  examiners  know 
their  business,  as  they  very  soon  would  learn 
to  do — as  the  R.I.B.A.  examiners  have  learnt 
to  do — real  study  and  real  training  would  be 
necessary,  and  not  mere  mental  cram. 

I  could  go  on  to  other  points,  but  feel  that 
this  is  already  a  long  letter,  and  that  others 
may  very  well  be  trusted  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
which  I  have  left,  should  you  open  your 
columns  to  a  correspondence  on  this  important 
matter.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton. 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  F.R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — I  find  that  many  Associates  have 
observed  with  some  concern  the  large  number 
of  men  who  are  being  nominated  as  Fellows 
by  the  Institute,  and  it  is  worth  mention  that, 
in  the  latest  list  of  thirty-eight,  only  fourteen 
have  previously  qualified  as  Associate. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  other  twenty- 
four  candidates  (including  those  who  are  still 
young  men,  and  those  who  are  not  specially 
eminent)  are  being  nominated — for  whaf  has 
been,  thought  to  be  the  more  honourable 
membership — with  the  approval  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Council  ?  And  if  so,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  Presidents  of  the  R.I.B.A.  and  of 
the  allied  societies  take  this  means  of 
publicly  retracting  all  they  have  previously 
urged  as  to  the  importance  of  the  training 
and  education  involved  in  the  qualifying 
examination  ? 

Or  are  we  to  assume  that  this  is  being  done 
against  the  real  wish  of  the  Council?  If  so, 
there  are  many  Associates  who  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  studying  and  honourably 
qualifying  for  membership  who  will  be  ready 
to  strengthen  their  hands.  The  success  of  the 
opposition  to  a  recent  Yorkshire  nomination 
of  a  similar  description  shows,  I  believe,  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  matter  is 
very  much  stronger  than  the  Council  think, 
and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  membership  at  a  high  level. 

One  thing,  at  aaiy  rate,  seems  inevitable — 
we  shall  have  an  influx,  by  the  end  of  the 
“  close  season,”  of  several  hundreds  of  Fellows 
who  have  never  passed  any  qualifying  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
men  who,  in  order  to  become  members,  are 
laboriously  studying  and  working  for  the 
Associateship,  are  fond  dreamers  and  wasters 
of  time,  when  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
by  much  less  trouble,  and  even  by  less 
guineas.  The  Fellowship,  if  it  ever  had  any 
distinction,  can  have  such  no  longer. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  through  your 
columns,  if  these  views  are  as  widely  shared 
through  the  country  as  I  find  they  are  by 
Yorkshire  Associates  and  future  Associates. 

Frederick  Mtjsto. 


HOOPED  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  8th  ult. 
(page  376)  reference  is  made  to  the  above  being 
now  introduced  into  this  country  through  the 
medium  of  a  well-known  firm  carrying  on  work 
in  this  speciality  of  the  building  line,  and  as 
probably  some  of  your  readers  interested  in  the 
subject  may  not  be  aware  of  the  reduction  of 
area  made  possible  by  using  a  ”  Considere  ” 
column,  I  enclose  a  rough  diagram  showing  at 
a  glance  comparative  equivalent  areas  (column) 
under  compressive  stress  for  various  unit  values 
taken  for  the  working  load  per  sq.  in. 
The  diagram  shown  has  been  partly  computed 
with  the  help  of  plotted  curves  obtained  from 
formulae  as  given  in  C.  F.  Marsh’s  standard 
work  on  “  Reinforced  Concrete.” 

The  outside  section  area  shown  square  with 
the  four  corners  taken  off  in  moulding  same 
was  designed  for  a  column  load  of  340,000  lb., 
otherwise  170  American  tons  of  2,000  lb.,  or-,  if 
reduced  to  English  tons,  of  2,240  lb. 

340,000  X  -0004464  =  161 -78  tons. 

(Reciprocal  of  2,240.) 

The  unit  stress  on  the  concrete  was  taken  at 
420  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  +  the  stress  on  the 
steel  reinforcement  area  shown  (viz.,  2£  per 
cent,  of  the  concrete  area)  divided  amongst 
eight-  longitudinal  rods,  required  the  area  as 
shown;  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  the 
steel  area  should  not  have  been  divided  up 
amongst  four  rods,  this  subdivision  resting 
with  the  designer,  and,  as  a  rule,  varies  with 
the  different  systems  employed.  The  circles 
marked  A  axe  respectively  the  net  area  re¬ 
quired  for  a  unit  stress  of  1,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
(inner  circle),  and  the  column  “  finish  ” 
bounded  by  the  outer  circle  on  the  assumption 
that  the  column  shall  be  required  to  be 
moulded  in  any  style.  This  unit  stress  of 
1,000  lb.  requires  a  form  of  hooping  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  interior  section  which 
depicts  a  “Considere”  column  designed  for 
the  load  mentioned  above  (340,000  lb.),  the 
area  bounded  by  the  spiral  hooping  being  the 
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net  area  found  by  formula  (C.  F.  Marsh) 
for  a  steady  load  as  given  in  words, 
P  =  2,000  area  of  concrete  in  square 
inches  +  20,000  area  of  steel  (longi¬ 
tudinal  rods),  P  being  total  column  load.  This 
inclusion  of  a  highly-permissible  stress  on  the 
somewhat  small  area  of  the  longitudinals 
effects  only  a  small  diminution  of  the  concrete 
area,  which,  in  smaller  diameter  columns,  is 
hardly  worth  consideration  unless  the  steel 
area  is  increased.  The  circle  B  being  the 
column  “finish”  if  the  stress  allowed  above 
on  the  steel  longitudinal©  is  neglected  in  the 
calculation  for  area  of  section.  Lastly,  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  “Considere”  column  is  a 
typical  steel  section  compounded  of  two 
channels  and  plates  forming  the  usual  box 
section,  this  being  picked  at  random  from  a 
steel  section  list  to  carry  169  2  tons  (safe  load). 
Perhaps  this  last  comparison  is  hardly  fair  to 
the  steel  manufacturer  of  structural  sections, 
but  it  does  show  in  a  remarkable  way.  what 
is  possible  to  achieve  as  regards  reduction  of 
concrete  area,  and  the  writer1  knows  of  only 
one  system  that  the  “’Considere”  column 
cannot  apparently  compete  with — that  is,  the 
solid  steel  column  of  a  well-known  English 
firm. 

The  gist  of  this  letter  being  comparisons,  may 
the  writer  mention  one  more  in  connexion  with 
the  subject?  A  synopsis  of  experiments  on 
beams  of  reinforced  concrete  lately  carried 
out  in  the  States  within  the  past  few  years  has 
enabled  Mr.  T.  L.  Condron  to  plot  the  results 
of  all  these  tests  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
thus  obtain  the  following  equation  and  values 
for  n:  — 

M  =  (n  P  +  56)  bd* 


where  M  =  ultimate  bending  moment  in 
inch  lb.,  P  =  percentage  of  steel,  and  n  =  a 
determined  constant  which  is  apparently  450 
for  high-elastic  limit  bars  with  mechanical 
bond  to  the  concrete  surrounding  same,  and 
275  for  plain  structural  steel  bars.  This 
( n  P  +  55)  is  what  Mr.  C.  F.  Marsh  calls  the 
“  unit  moment  of  resistance,”  and  if  we  take 
for  example  his  value  (safe)  as  given  in  the 
table  for  beams  (M.  Christophe’s  value  for 
beams  is  285  for  0  8  per  cent.),  say,  for  1  per 
cent.,  which  is  787,  and  divide  the  value  of 
(n  P  +  55)  as  given  above. 


of  n  =  450  is  higher  owing  to  high-elastio  limit 
of  the  steel,  and  the  evident  benefit  of  a 
mechanical  bond  as  furnished  by  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  deformed  bar,  such  as  the 
“Johnson,”  “Ransome,”  “  Thacher,”  “De 
Mann,”  and  others  fast  coming  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  field  of  construction  pertaining  to  this 
subject.  James  A.  Smith. 


MAPLE  FLOORING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  “  Constant 
Reader”  in  your  issue  for  April  15,  maple 
flooring,  as  used  in  solid  wood-block  systems  of 
flooring,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  wearing  of  the 
hard  woods.  It  is,  however,  a  very  treacherous 
wood,  and  liable  to  shrinkage  or  swelling  from 
variation  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Special  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of 
the  wood,  the  sawing,  manufacture  of  the 
blocks,  and  protection  after  drying  and  during 
transit.  Open  stacking  or  loose  laying  of  the 
blocks  in  the  rooms  to  be  covered  and  under 
the  conditions  of  the  temperature  the  room 
will  be  subjected  to  cannot  be  over-rated. 

The  covering  of  large  areas  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  assisted  by  well-secured  screwed 
curbs  or  battens  every  40  ft.  or  so.  and  by  lay¬ 
ing  ordinary  bond  pattern  in  lieu  of  herring¬ 
bone.  This  will  avoid  those  irregular  heading 
joints  and  give  better  facility  for  subsequent 
repair  and  maintenance. 

The  specifications  and  conditions  under 
which  this  class  of  work  has  to  be  done  are 
usually  very  unreasonable,  and  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  successful  result.  The  allow¬ 
ance  for  shrinkage  should  be  a  specified  item 
say  l-20th  in.,  that  is  to  say,  joint  between 
any  two  blocks),  and  the  terms  of  maintenance 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  building  should  be  in  a  fair 
condition  when  the  order  for  laying  is  to  be 
acted  upon.  .  , 

Builder  s  Assistant. 
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or  a  factor  of  safety  quite  sufficient  if  good 
work  is  insisted  upon  in  actual  construction. 
The  above  equation  is  also,  when  plotted  for 
the  values  of  n  in  respect  to  P,  found  to  be 
a  straight  line  curve  in  both  cases.  The  value 


Bodmin  Church  Institute.-  Viscountess 
Clifden  recently  laid  the  memorial-stone  of  the 
Church  Institute,  which  is  being  erected  m 
connexion  with  St.  Petrocks  Church,  B  • 
Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Menear  01  . 

architect,  of  Bodmin,  and  the  buiWig 

consist  of  a  public  hall  50  ft.  by  20 
two  clubrooms,  24  ft  by  20  ft,  for J»y» 
for  girls  underneath.  There  will  also  be  etmng 
rooms,  lobbies,  etc.  The  structure  w.U  ^  of 
local  stone,  with  granite  and  terra-cotta  duck 
dressings. 


Diagram  of  Hooped  Concrete  Construction. 
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!te  gtubent’s  Column. 

JKiL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XVIII. 
too  Works  in  South  London. 

J3:\tE  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
B|  of  concrete-steel  construction  in  the 
H  metropolis  is  represented  by  the 
*  extensive  premises  of  which  some 
its  are  reproduced  in  tin  present  article. 
5  to  the  requirements  of  the  existing 
32  Act,  it  was  decided  to  build  the  walls 
nary  brick  masonry,  which,  although  not 
qsostrong,  is  cheaper  for  a  given  thickness 
r  iDocrete-steel.  The  latter  consideration 
a  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  general  appli- 
»«' reinforced  concrete  to  the  exterior  and 
snlls  of  buildings  in  London,  but  there  is 
w.  ior  hoping  that  the  restrictive  clauses 
lit  ire  now  doing  so  much  to  hinder  the 
development  of  constructional  work 
But  reappear  in  the  proposed  new  Act. 
ft  building  forming  the  subject  of  the 
Bit  article  measures  210  ft.  long  by  100  ft. 
ibd  is  about  50  ft.  high  from  the  basement 
no  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  It  comprises  a 
Kent,  ground  floor,  and  first  floor.  All  the 
b?,  floors,  and  the  flat  portion  of  the  roof 
h  concrete-steel,  built  from  the  drawings 
iroierthe  superintendence  of  Mr.  L.  G. 
W.  the  agent-general  for  the  Hennibique 
in  this  country. 

fclMis  a  section  on  the  line  CD  in  Fig.  127, 
mv  he  termed  a  plan  of  the  first  floor  viewed 
*Mow,  It  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
al  arrangement  of  the  walls,  columns,  and 
*!fanis.  Fig.  127  is  a  longitudinal  section 
^the  line  AB  in  Fig.  126,  and  Fig.  128  is  a 
ww  section  taken  from  a  drawing  not 
Wired  among  the  present  illustrations. 
m  Fig.  126  the  reader  may  observe  that 
m  d  the  building  is  divided  into  three 


portions  by  two  main  interior  walls  shaded  solid 
black  in  the  drawing.  These  are  of  brick  21  in. 
thick  in  the  basement,  18  in.  thick  in  the  ground 
story,  and  14  in.  thick  in  the  upper  story.  Two 
door  openings  in  each  of  these  walls  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors  ,are  spanned  by  concrete- 
steel  lintels  8  in.  deep  by  21  in.  and  18  in.  wide 
respectively. 

At  either  end  of  the  building  the  interior 
partition  walls,  14A  in.  thick  up  to  the  first  floor 
and  9  in.  thick  above,  provide  small  rooms  for 
use  as  offices,  storerooms,  and  receiving  and 
despatching  rooms.  They  also  form  the  lift 
and  staircase  enclosures.  All  the  openings  in 
these  partition  walls  are  protected  by  concrete- 
steel  lintels  8  in.  deep,  and  of  width  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  respective  walls.  Other  lintels 
are  provided  in  the  front  and  back  outer  walls 
on  the  ground  and  first  floors. 

The  main  floor  beams,  16  in.  wide  by  19  in. 
deep,  run  from  front  to  back  of  the  building, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  two  end  beams,  which 
commence  at  the  termination  of  the  interior 
partition  walls  mentioned  above.  The  extre¬ 
mities  ot  the  other  beams  are  carried  by  the 
exterior  brick  walls  of  the  building,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  support  is  afforded  by  concrete-steel 
columns  spaced  25  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre. 
The  clear  span  of  the  bea  ms  is  about  21  ft.  8  in. 
between  the  outer  walks  and  the  nearest  column 
and  23  ft.  6  in.  between  columns,  the  positions 
of  which  are  clearly  indicated  in  Fig.  126. 

The  distance  between  the  main  and  other 
partition  walls  running  from  front  to  back  of 
the  building  is  about  50  ft.,  and  each  ot  these 
distances  is  divided  by  one  of  the  main  floor 
beams,  which,  together  with  the  brick  walls, 
afford  support  for  the  secondary  floor  beams  or 
joists  running  parallel  with  the  front  and  back 
walks.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  joists  are 
8  in.  wide  by  15  in.  deep,  except  in  the  places 
indicated,  where  9-in.  brick  walls  are  supported 
— the  dimensions  then  being  increased  to  9  in. 
wide  by  15  in.  deep — and  in  one  place  where  an 


upper  wall  14  in.  thick  is  carried,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  in  this  case  being  14  in.  wide  by  1 5  in.  doepj 

The  joists  are  spaced  6  ft.  3  in.  apart  centre  to 
centre,  so  that  the  floor  consists  of  panels,  each 
measuring  about  24  ft.  4  in.  by  5  ft.  7  in.  between 
supports.  These  measurements  apply  only 
to  the  larger  shops  of  the  works,  as  in  the  rooms 
formed  by  the  brick  partitions  at  each  end  of 
the  building  the  joists  are  spaced  somewhat 
closer  together,  the  joists  themselves  being  5  in. 
wide  by  12  in.  deep. 

At  points  where  considerable  loads  are 
imposed  on  the  interior  brick  walls  concrete- 
steel  templates  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  strain  over  a  sufficient  area  of 
masonry  to  prevent  the  risk  of  failure  by 
crushing. 

By  Fig.  127  it  may  be  seen  that  the  central 
part  of  the  roof  is  of  the  Yorkshire,  or  saw-tooth* 
variety,  while  at  each  end  there  is  a  flat  roof 
covering  an  area  ot  53  ft.  by  100  ft.  These 
portions  of  the  roof  are  formed  by  5-in.  by  9-in. 
concrete -steel  beams,  spaced  to  correspond 
with  the  secondary  floor  beams  below,  and 
covered  with  a  concrete-steel  slab  4  in.  thick* 
over  which  is  a  layer  of  asphalt.  Fig.  128 
shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  flat  roof  slab 
in  dotted  lines. 

The  ground  story  and  first  story  floor  slabs 
are  of  concrete-steel  5  in.  thick,  but  the  base¬ 
ment  floor,  being  laid  in  solid  earth,  is  of  ordinary 
concrete. 

Both  the  ground  and  first  floors  were  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  superload  of  336  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  which 
involves  a  load  of  nearly  614,000  lb.  on  each 
column.  As  the  columns  are  only  16  in.  square, 
this  is  equivalent  to  614,000  -4-  163  =  2,400  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  of  cross  section. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  this  load,  the 
column  construction  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  building  under  consideration. 
The  general  design  of  the  columns  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  illustrated  by  drawings  already 
given  in  Figs.  122,  123,  and  124  ante.  Fig.  128 


Illustration  to  Student’s  Column. 
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in  the  present  article  shows  the  manner  in  which 
these  members  are  extended  near  the  under  side 
of  each  floor,  so  as  to  give  ample  support  and 
rigidity  to  the  main  beams. 

The  columns  measure  11  in.  square  in  the  top 
story  of  the  building  and  16  in.  square  between 
the  first  floor  and  the  level  of  the  basement 
floor.  Each  column  is  provided  with  a  con¬ 
crete-steel  base,  of  the  construction  described  in 
previous  articles,  measuring  5  ft.  3  in.  square, 
with  a  maximum  thickness  of  15  in.  sloping 
down  to  the  thickness  of  9  in.  at  the  edges. 
These  bases  distribute  the  load  at  the  rate  of 
22,400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  over  the  masonry  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  they  are  placed. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  contrast  the  small 
cubic  dimensions  of  one  of  these  slender  columns 
with  those  of  an  adjacent  brick  wall  carrying 
the  same  load,  because  the  wall  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  partition.  But  we  may  usefully 
•compare  the  sectional  area  of  the  concrete-steel 
columns  with  that  of  a  cast-iron  column  suit¬ 
able  for  the  same  calculated  load. 

Allowing  2  in.  as  the  minimum  thickness  of 
fire-resisting  material,  a  12-in.  square  cast-iron 
■column  will  give  a  finished  cross-section  of  16  in. 
square,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower  part 
of  each  concrete-steel  column  in  the  basement. 
Let  us  assume  the  thickness  of  metal  to  be 
1-5  in.,  and  the  length  10  ft.  =  120  in.,  to  agree 
with  the  distance  between  the  concrete -steel 
footing  and  the  underside  of  the  ground-floor 


Rankine’s  rule  for  the  breaking  load  per 
.  in.  of  a  column  fixed  at  both  ends  is  :  — 

/ 


P  = 


1  + 


P 


As  /  —  80,000,  c  =  3,200,  l  =  120,  we  have 
•only  to  determine  the  value  of  ?2,  the  square  of 
the  radius  of  gyration. 

This  is  : — 

62  +  6j2  _  122  +  92 

12 


12 


18-75 


Hence  for  the  breaking  load  per  sq. 
have  : — 

p  _  80,000 _ 


1  +  , 


1202 


'  3,20oxl8-75 

=  80:<HP  =  64,520  lb. 

1-24 

Applying  8  as  the  factor  of  safety,  we  get  for 
the  safe  load  64,520  -4-  8  =  8,065  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
•of  metal. 

The  sectional  area  of  metal  in  the  hollow  cast- 
iron  column  is  122  —  9 2  =  63  sq.  in.,  and  the 
safe  load  is  : — 

63  X  8,065  -  508,095  lb. 

As  this  calculated  load  is  barely  80  per  cent, 
of  that  actually  carried  by  the  concrete-steel,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  thickness  of 
metal  to  nearly  2  in.  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  requisite  resistance.  But  even  then  the 
cast-iron  column  would  take  up  no  less  room 
after  the  addition  of  fire-resisting  material  than 
the  present  type  of  concrete  construction. 

Let  us  next  make  comparison  with  a  steel 
column  approximately  12  in.  square  built  up  of 
four  6  in.  Z-bars  and  one  web  plate,  taking  the 
thickness  of  metal  at  J  in. 

The  value  of  »2  for  this  column  is  13-87,  and 
the  area  of  metal  40-56  sq.  in. 

The  values  of  the  constants  for  Rankine’s 
formula  in  the  case  of  steel  are  /  =  48,000, 
«c  =  30,000. 


Hence  for  the  breaking  load  per  sq.  in.  we 
have : — 

^  48  000 


48.000 


30,000  x  13-87 


1-034 


=  46,410  lb. 


If  we  take  4  as  the  factor  of  safety  for  mild 
steel,  the  safe  load  becomes  46,410  -f-  4  — 
11,602-5  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and,  as  the  sectional  area 
of  metal  in  the  column  is  40"56  sq.  in.,  the  safe 
load  on  the  column  is  : — 


40-56  x  11,602-5  =  470,597  lb. 


This  calculated  load  is  only  about  76  per  cent, 
of  that  actually  imposed  upon  the  concrete- 
steel,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  the 
resistance  by  using  Z-bars  of  greater  thickness, 
or  by  adopting  some  other  type  of  built-up  steel 
column.  Still,  the  foregoing  computation  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
crete-steel  from  the  standpoints  of  strength  and 
economy  of  space. 

One  other  advantage  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  namely,  the  manifest  superiority  of 
concrete-steel  to  any  cased  form  of  iron  or  steel 
construction  in  respect  of  resistance  to  lire. 
Comparatively  large  masses  of  metal  merely 
sheathed  in  protective  material  are  manifestly 
far  more  liable  to  injury  than  thin  bars  and 
plates  of  steel  embedded  in  concrete. 

At  the  front  of  the  printing  works  two  van 
docks  are  provided,  so  that  vehicles  may  be 
backed  directly  into  the  building.  One  of  these 
is  shown  at  the  left  hand  of  Fig.  127.  The  floor 
of  the  dock  consists  of  concrete-steel  beams  5  in. 
wide  by  1 2  in.  deep,  with  a  slab  of  the  same 
material  5  in.  thick,  the  top  of  the  slab  being 
at  the  same  level  as  the  road  surface  outside. 
The  second  dock  is  situated  in  a  similar  position 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building. 

All  the  secondary  beams  are  designed  so  that 
continuous  girder  action  may  be  developed,  and, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Fig.  128,  the  same 
feature  is  still  more  prominent  in  the  case  of  the 
main  beams.  Attention  may  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  concrete-steel  lintels  in  the  front 
and  back  walls  of  the  building.  These  members 
measure  9  in.  wide  by  10  in.  deep,  with  the 
exception  of  one  a  little  above  the  front  street 
level,  which  is  15  in.  wide  b\  6  in.  deep. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  invariably 
adopted,  the  whole  of  the  concrete  work  is  mono¬ 
lithic,  and  thorough  connexion  is  made  between 
the  reinforcement  of  the  various  members.  The 
result  is  that  the  interior  portion  of  this  building 
is  very  superior  in  strength  and  rigidity  to  the 
outer  walls,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  permit  the  designer  to  adopt 
reinforced  construction  throughout. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Scott. — The  death  is  announced 
at  Workington,  at  the  age  of  67,  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Scott,  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  G.  Scott 
&  Co.,  architects  and  surveyors,  of  Working- 
ton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Workington 
Town  Council,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Free  Church  of  Wales  Chafe.  Liver; 
— On  the  15th  inst.  the  foundation-stones  0 
sixth  chapel  of  the  Free  Church  of  Wales 
laid  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Upper  Cam 
street  and  Almond-street.  The  site,  with 
houses  upon  it,  have  been  purchased 
1,175Z.,  and  the  contract  for  the  erection 
chapel,  to  accommodate  450,  at  a  cost  of  a 
3,000Z.;  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Ji 
Tomkinson  &  Sons,  the  architect  being 
T.  T.  Rees. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Corfe  CASTix-On  E 
Monday  memorial-stones  were  laid  at  ( 
Castle  of  a  new  Wesleyan  church  in  1 
street.  It  is  being  built  by  Mr.  ! 
Swanage,  from  designs  drawn  by  Mr.  T 
Chinchen,  architect,  of  Crichel.  It  is  to 
Gothic  building,  of  local  red  brick,  with  I 
and  facings  of  dressed  Purbeck  stone, 
church  proper  will  be  50  ft.  long  and  2 
wide,  and  will  accommodate  from  200  tc 
people.  The  school-room  at  the  back  < 
measures  27  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and,  when  oca 
demands,  it  can  be  thrown  into  the  churc 
the  removal  of  the  folding  doors  betv 
There  will  also  be  three  small  vestries, 
church  will  be  lighted  by  a  large  tn 
window  overlooking  the  road,  and 
smaller  lead-light  windows  on  either  side. 

Friends  Meeting  House,  Brigflaits,  \ 
shire. — The  Friends  Meeting  House  at 
flatte,  near  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire,  whic 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  dating 
1675,  was  formally  reopened  on  the  29th 
after  having  been  closed  for  repairs, 
whole  of  the  roof  timbers,  being  dec 
have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fr 
roof  of  Baltic  fir,  and  the  old  stone  rc 
slabs  have  been  replaoed  in  position, 
provements  have  also  been  made  to  the 
taker’s  cottage,  and  to  the  sanitary  arr 
monts.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Fowler,  of  Bam 
Furness,  was  the  architect. 

School  Extensions,  Newcastle. -Alteri 
are  being  carried  out  at  the  Deaf  and  1 
Institution  in  North-road,  Newcastle, 
extensions,  when  completed,  will  provid 
a  central  hall,  surrounded  by  nHeen 
rooms  and  a  dining-room,  sufficient  to  a 
modate  170  children.  The  g.ris  dorim 
allow  for  36  sq.  ft  per  pupil;  whilst  tta 
rooms  and  school  classrooms  provide 
20  super,  ft.  and  27  sq.  ft  »'  <«» 
The  bovs’  dayroom  is  being  enlarged,  an 
present  dining-room  in  the  girls  wing  is 
converted  into  another  dayroom  and  tM 
sent  schoolroom  into  a  dormitory.  Lam 
storerooms,  and  laundry  have  a  . 
eluded  in  the  new  scheme.  Mr.  Suphei  t 
of  Newcastle,  prepared  the  plans  for  t h 
provements,  the  cost  of  which 


Institute,  etc,,  Kiveton  Park,  Sheffield. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  St.  John’s  Room  and 
Institute  was  laid  at  Kiveton  Park  recently. 
Mr,  T.  L.  Soar  is  the  architect. 


“S' 1st  Hmm  K.6.A. 

Hall.  SouTH.iupToa.-Tta  f*™*,, 
particulars  of  the  idditoj 
carried  out  to  this  building  by  _  . 
Officer,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  H.rr»» 
plans  prepared  by  and 
Messrs.  S  ^ Bh»»i *(V(,(tnlil 


Southampton,  * 


The  addition  on  ib»  „  a 

premises  provides,  on  the  gr°  | 
recreation-room  for  the  men.  |QW01 

portions  by  a  folding  parti  U;]i:arij.K)oi 
of  the  room  can  be  used  as  .  winstru 
sufficient  width  is  obtained  by  ^ 

of  a  bay  projecting  int0  iQr  tlm  of 
floor  contains  a  largo  roo 
of  the  same  size  as  the  me  ^  elMi  [ 
divided  by  a  folding  Pa^  ’  w;th  a  ba 
reserved  for  a  bilhard-r  <  ^  hall 
below.  To  the  west  end  ot  me  ^ 


clow.  To  the  west  ena  »  ^  lt  fir* 
oen  added  a  balcony,  it.  # 

3vel,  and  returning  fa  off 


To  the  west 

been 

level,  and  returning  «*“••“  fa  . 
30  ft., 

quarters  and  affording  ^  who 
band  concerts,  meetings  .a  eiwtric 
the  new  promises  are  «« «  elec 

by  Messrs.  Shalders  a  ,  i 
engineers,  of  SimtbarnP  j  ^  [(T  \! 
generally  have  b«n  ,  Soutl» 

Jupe,  builder  of 

at  a  cost  of  about  I8,  jIudes— \!f 

Couhcil  Omens,  M"  0 

Midleton  recently  01®““*,,  ™bl»  * 
offices,  fire  station. 
ment  at  New  MaMm-  yy  H.  S 

been  designed  by  M  -  \  Ktj  by  u 

ton  Wick,  and  have  >«“  h,m,  ,t  .  « 
Goddard  ft  8m  «l  with  irf  } 

5,0007  The  structure  * 

as  well  as  Ancastei :  stone  «  cup0|,  ,1*1 
centre  of  the  buildup  ■■  jUuouMl'*1 
mounts  the  place  ter  ^  M,  .1 
which  is  to  come.  “  £re 
Council  offices^  aJ^^  cslt-ita8- 
mortuary, 


the 

with  stabH  intervening  ; 
yards  it  the  re»^tnt  for  » 
having  been  left  stun  ■  a 

accommodate  500  ftodud*  sn  entr*a°C 

the  Council  offices  uiclua 
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•  *  „„ A  mineral  offices— as  well  as 
iptlT8t0  “  ind Purveyor’s  private  and 
^nt-room  and  ator^J  and  cioakrooms. 
el  offices,  ai  ^he  fjrst  floor. 

KsooSis  floor  rooms  for  the  build- 
fcTSd  rate  collector,  and  a  oom- 
^1°  ns  well  as  lavatory  and  cloakroom 
BSio“  The  top  floor  has  been  set 
R^tBtaker’B  residential  quarters, 
^station  includes  a  room  sufficimit  to 
f,  e  various  equipment,  and  officer* 
f*  !. Larters  cleaning-rooms,  and  lava- 
*1 JJ  as  a  hose  tower  and  look-out. 

1  Hall  SWANSEA.-The  foundation¬ 
er  -7-  in  0{  a  new  mission 
SwTaea  The  Ml 
l  seven  classrooms  on  either  side  of 
t  narish  hall  and  classrooms  form  the 
L  ac  and  this  work  has  been  almost 
Lloyd .Br«gr., 

ef  Swansea,  at  a  cost  of  3,000?.  ine 
Moner  will  be  erected  under  another 
ra  will  Mat  538  people.  The  style 
i  Early  Decorated  It  is  estimated 
1  tmipleted  scheme  will  cost  8,0001. 
tSlhm,  Cardiff,  is  the  architect. 
.MSB,  New  WisHiNGTON.-The  new 
«  of  (he  Usworth  and  District  Work- 
iwial  Club  were  opened  on  the 
,lt  The  contractor  for  the  work  was 
Las  Robinson,  builder  Washington, 
Lrs.  Nicholson  &  Dotchin  were  the 
S(;  The  cost  was  over  3,0003. 
m  Scheme,  CROVDON.-The  workmen’s 
-  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
C Corporation,  at  the  junction  of  bpring 
L  lanes,  Woodside,  were  opened  a 
Je  ago.  The  cottages  are  all  selt- 
L)  and  type  “A”  comprise  a  living- 
Kiillerv  coals,  outside  water-closet,  and 
looms.  There  is  a  small  garden,  with 
u  path  in  front,  and  a  garden  at  the 
ihe  living-room  is  planned  with  recess 
als  etc.,  cupboard,  with  drawers  under, 
i  dresser,  with  plate  rack  over.  Portable 
oers  have  been  fixed,  and  the  chimney  - 
i  including  she'lf,  are  Constructed  of 
ul  stone.  The  scullery  has  a  food  cup- 
stable  copper,  and  a  strong  brown- 
i  'jink  on  glazed  brick  bearers,  the 
live  a  cement  dado  5  ft.  high,  and  are 
sled  above.  The  bedrooms  are  divided 
i„  solid  patent  fireproof  partitions.  Both 
brooms  have  cupboards.  Type  “  D 
5s  are  all  planned  in  a  similar  manner  to 
woing,  and  comprise  a-  parlour,  living- 
,  scullery,  with  bath,  portable  copper, 
tak,  outside  water-closet,  and  three  bed- 
t  and  are  provided  with  passages  lead- 
•;  the  parlours  and  living-rooms.  The 
cupboard  in  this  type  is  placed  in  the 
s-room.  In  both  types  the  sculleries  and 
idoseis  have  a  flat  concrete  roof.  Over 
bon  of  all  the  houses  there  is  an  arti- 
stooe  canopy  supported  on  corbels.  The 
m  estimated  at  23,350?.,  the  total  rental 
tie  eighty-six  houses  and  one  shop  being 
■led  at  1,655?.  5s.  6d.  The  whole  scheme 
signed  and  superintended  by  the  Borough 
wr.  his  architectural  assistant,  Mr.  Eric 
br,  having  charge  of  the  work. 
wed  Workhouse  Extensions,  Eccle- 
-At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ecclesall 
fiuiSi  the  plans,  prepared  by  Messrs. 

I  Fenton,  for  the  erection,  of  dayrooms, 
iiories,  etc.,  on  the  women’s  side  of  the 
mis,  at  a  cost  of  5,050?.,  were  adopted. 
m  Institute,  Northampton. — The  new 
Ms  of  the  St.  James’  Church  Institute, 

i  have  been  erected  in  Spencer  Bridge- 
Xorthampton,  were  '  recently  opened, 
s,  Stevenson  &  Dorman  were  the  archi- 
for  the  work,  the  builder  being  Mr. 

II  The  cost  is  about  1,250?. 

id  Theatre,  Colchester.— With  _ .  re- 

*  to  a  paragraph  in  our  last  week’s  issue 
g  that  this  theatre,  which  was  opened 
g  Easter,  had  been  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  of  Colchester, 
e asked  to  state  that  the  plans  were  pre¬ 
in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Kirk,  of 
raster,  and,  soon  after  the  excavations 
«n  completed.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffmann,  of 
Broad  ■street,  E.C.,  was  appointed  con- 
?  architect  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
ully  concerned,  and  the  building  was 
M  in  accordance  with  certain  altera- 
md  suggestions  made  by  him. 


[HMD  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Michael’s,  Barnes.— Two  single-light 
-•a  were  unveiled  in  this  church  on 
?  !  one  the  gift  of  the  school 

and  the  other  of  the  priest  in  charge. 
Wd* represented  are  “Christ,  the  Good 
and  “Christ  Blessing  Children.” 
wmpletes  the  series  of  lights,  upwards  of 
J.  executed  in  this  church  by  Messrs. 
■  ™°n  &  Brothers. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Southport.— In  the 
Mayor’s  parlour,  at  the  Southport  Town  Hall, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  an  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  G.  Malet,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  H. 
Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M.A.,  M.D.,  into  an  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  Town  Council  for  power  to 
borrow  35,000?.  for  the  purposes  of  sewage 
disposal.  Mi*.  J.  Ernest  Jarratt,  the  Town 
Clerk,  conducted  the  case  for  the  Corporation ; 
the  Preston  Town  Council  and  the  Preston 
Port  and  Harbour  Authority  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hamer,  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
Mr.  James  Barron,  the  Ribble  engineer.  The 
Town  Clerk  stated  that  at  present  the  sewage 
of  the  borough  was  discharged  into  the  Cros- 
sens  Channel  by  works  constructed  in  1878, 
supplemented  by  a  small  pumping  station 
erected  seven  years  ago.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  had  been  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  foreshore,  and  the  invert  of 
the  outlet  was  now  4  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
channel.  Consequently  the  sewage  could  not 
be  discharged  at  the  level  originally  intended, 
and,  at  certain  states  of  the  tide,  the  sewage 
backed  up  the  main  sewer.  The  cost  of  the 
pumping  station  was  met  out  of  revenue,  but 
the  cost  of  the  land  was  included  in  the  present 
application.  It  was  now  pro-posed  to  construct 
works  capable  of  dealing  with  18,000,000 
gallons  of  sewage  per  day — nine  times  the 
volume  of  the  present  dry-weather  flow ;  there 
would  be  six  pumps  (two  of  them  stand-bys), 
a  series  of  detritus  and  sedimentation  tanks, 
and  fifteen  filter  beds,  and  the  effluent  could 
then  be  turned  into  the  channel  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  except  on  the  highest  tides  of  the 
year.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Hirst, 
the  Borough  Engineer,  and  Mr.  G.  Chatterton, 
engineer,  and  others. 

Railway  Viaduct,  Ferryhill,  Aberdeen.— 
The  widening  of  Ferryhill  railway  viaduct, 
which  forms  the  first  section  of  work  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  extension  of  the  Joint  Station, 
and  was  entered  upon  by  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  in  March,  1903,  has  now 
been  completed.  The  viaduct,  which  is  about 
412  yds.  in  length,  consists  of  thirty-nine  spans, 
including  the  two  bridges! — at  Wellington-road 
and  Millburn-street.  The  structure,  which  is 
built  on  a  south-easterly  curve,  is-  faced  with 
the  native  granite.  The  body  of  the  ordinary 
arches  consists  of  five  rings  of  brickwork,  in¬ 
cluding  the  blue  brick  facings,  while  the 
haunching  is  of  concrete.  The  works  were 
designed  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Matheson,  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company, 
and  the  principal  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Mason,  Ltd,,  Glasgow,  the  sub¬ 
contractors  for  the  steelwork  being  Messrs. 
Sir  William  Arrol  &  Co-.,  Ltd.,  Dalmarnock 
Iron  Works,  Glasgow,  and  the  resident 
engineer  under  whose  supervision  the  work 
was  carried  out  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Kemp. 

The  Gaunless  Viaduct,  near  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land. — The  rebuilding  of  the  viaduct  over  the 
River  Gaunless  and  the  Haggerleazes  branch 
railway  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  engineering  staff  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway,  with  the  exception  of  the  steelwork, 
for  which  Messrs.  J.  Shewell  &  Co.,  Albert 
Hill,  Darlington,  are  the  contractors.  The 
undertaking  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bengough,  North-Eastern  Railway  District 
Engineer  at  Bishop  Auckland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Mr.  W.  H.  Wrighfson  has  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  architect 
and  surveyor,  of  London,  Colchester,  and 
Clacton-on-Sea.  The  style  of  the  firm  is 
“  Baker  &  Wrightson,  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors,  21,  Liverpool-street,  E.C.,  and  Clacton- 
on-Sea.” 

The  Gilmour  Hardwood  Doors.— These  are 
a  Canadian  invention,  and  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  our  columns  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  industrial  exhibitions;  The  core  of 
the  framing  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  small 
pieces  glued  together  and  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  wai*ping;  the  surfaces  of  the  core  are 
grooved,  the  grooves  being  rectangular,  4  in. 
wide  and  1-16  in.  -deep  and  £  in.  apart.  The 
hardwood  facing  is  3-16  in.  thick,  and  is 
grooved  on  the  back  exactly  similar  to  the 
oore,  so  that  the  ridges  in  the  one  fit  into  the 
grooves  in  the  other.  Heavy  steam-heated 
rollers  are  used  to  roll  the  hardwood  face  to 
the  core,  so  that  surplus  glue  is  squeezed  out 
along  the  grooves  an-d  perfect  adhesion  is 
secured.  The  panels  are  built  up  of  five  thick¬ 
nesses  of  wood,  laid  with  the  gram  alternately 
vertical  and  horizontal  to  prevent  warping. 
Only  the  outermost  layers  are  of  hardwood. 
Solid  hardwood  mouldings  are  planted  arqund 
the  panels,  an-d  also  (in  some  of  the  designs) 
on  the  rails.  For  hospitals,  a  special  door  is 
made  without  panels  or  projections  of  any  kind 
and  without  visible  joints  ;  this  is  an  excellent 


piece  of  work,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
solid  plank,  without  its  disadvantages.  The 
catalogue  we  have  received  contains  coloured 
illustrations  of  doors  of  different  designs,  the 
prices  being  given  in  each  case.  Among  the 
woods  used  are  oak,  teak,  birch,  and 
mahogany. 

Open  Spaces. — The  acquisition,  at  a  cost  of 
48,000?.,  of  the  Sanders  Estate,  of  about 
24  acres,  at  Denmark  Hill,  is  now  practically 
assured,  the  London  County  Council  having 
agreed  to  contribute  25,000?.,  whilst  contribu¬ 
tions  and  private  subscriptions  are  promised  to 
a  total  of  23,000?.  The  contributions  comprise 
sums  of  10,000?  from  the  Camberwell  Borough 
Council,  5,000?.  from  the  Lambeth  Borough 
Council,  and  2,500?.  from  the  Southwark 
Borough  Council;  the  park  is  to  be  vested  in 
the  London  County  Council,  who  will  lay  out 
the  ground,  and  erect  the  fencing,  at  a  cost  of 
about  5,500?.- - -The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 

bury  will  continue  the  arrangement  made  by 
his  predecessor  in  the  primacy,  whereby  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  of  Lambeth  Palace  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. - 

The  extension  and  completion  of  the  laying- 
out  of  Mountsfield  Park  is  being  proceeded 
with  by  the  London  County  Council  at  an  out¬ 
lay  of  2,115?. - Proposals  are  made  for  plant¬ 

ing  portions  of  the  vacant  ground  or  “waste’* 
along  the  sides  of  Mile  End-road  as  a  boule¬ 
vard  or  garden,  for  which  the  width  of  the 
thoroughfare  is  well  adapted. - The  Metro¬ 

politan  Public  Gardens  Association  have 
agreed  to  undertake  the  laying-out  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  recreation  ground  in  Varcoe-road,  sub¬ 
ject  to  one-half  of  the  expense  being  defrayed 
by  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council,  and  have 
under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  of  Purley  Beeches,  near 
Croydon,  which  it  appears  could  be  secured  for 
5,600?. - In  terms  of  an  award  drawn  by  Mr. 

G.  Pemberton  Leach,  an  Assistant-Commis¬ 

sioner  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  Guildford  Golf  Club  to  the 
sole  right  to  play  golf  and  to  maintain  links  on 
Merrow  Downs,  near  Guildford,  is  allowed, 
and  the  claim  is  allowed  of  Lord  Onslow,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  exercise  certain  rights 
as  to  pasturage,  estovers,  soil,  timber, 
minerals,  and  so  on.  The  scheme  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Downs  as  an  open  space  was 
recently  promoted  by  Lord  Onslow  and  the 
residents,  and  the  Guildford  Corporation, 
the  Golf  Club,  and  others  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  yearly  maintenance. - 

The  annual  report  of  the  Epping  Forest  Com¬ 
mittee  sets  forth  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  obtain  contributions  from  the  local  district 
authorities  towards  a  sum  of  2,000?.  to  be  spent 
upon  arresting  the  continued  depletion  of 
water  in  the  heronry  and  perch  ponds  in  Wan- 
stead  Park,  and  that  the  enlargement,  to  a 
total  extent  of  13  acres,  of  the  Hollow  Pond 
has  been  effected  at  a  net  expenditure  of 
1,215?..  which  will  be  recouped  by  the  sale  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  soil. 

Changes  in  Craig’s-court.— The  office  of  the 
Royal  Almonry  has  just  been  removed  from 
No'  6  in  the  court  to  Engine-court,  St.  Jameses 
Palace.  On  the  demolition  of  the  Queen’s 
Treasury,  Whitehall,  illustrated  in  our  last 
week’s  number,  p.  466,  ante,  the  business  of 
the  Royal  Almonry  was  transferred  to  Spring- 
gardens,  and  thence,  fourteen  years  ago,  to 
Craig’s-court.  In  the  course  of  June  next  will 
be  offered  for  sale  the  freehold  properties  con¬ 
sisting  of  Harrington  House,  and  Nos.  8,  9, 
9a,  and  10  in  the  court,  together  with 
No.  21.  Charing-cross,  the  whole  covering  more 
than  9,000  ft.  superficial.  Harrington  House, 
No.  4,  extends  over  nearly  the  entire  east  side 
of  Craig’s-court;  it  is  a  large  and  handsome 
mansion,  belonging  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Harrington,  but  it  has  been  unoccupied 
during  some  while  past.  The  house  which 
afterwards  became  the  Census  Office  was 
adapted  in  1840  for  a  collection,  made  at  bir 

H.  De  La  Beche’s  instance,  of  specimens 
gathered  during  the  progress  of  the  geological 
survev  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Geological  Museum. 

Public  Works  in  the  Soudan.— The  Earl  of 
Cromer,  reporting  on  the  administration,  of 
the  Soudan  in  1904,  writes:— A  sum  of  £E27,000 
was  spent  during  the  past  year  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  civil  buildings  in  the  Soudan. 
During  the  first  few  years  after  the  reoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  a  large  number  of  mud- 
brick  buildings  had  to  be  hurriedly  constructed 
to  accommodate  the  officials  and  troops.  These 
buildings  were  run  up  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  Egyptian  staff  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  which  was  composed 
entirely  of  military  officers  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  technical  training.  These  mud-brick 
buildings  were  only  of  a  temporary  character. 
In  all  districts  where  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall, 
such  as  the  Blue  Nile,  Kassala,  and  the  Upper 
Nile  Province,  they  are  being  replaced  by 
permanent  buildings.  There  are  now  twenty- 
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four  stations  where  permanent  building  works 
are  in  course  of  construction.  Special  grants 
of  money  have  been  made  for  the  better  hous¬ 
ing  of  officers,  officials,  and  troops  in  fever- 
ridden  districts  throughout  the  country.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kennedy,  R.E.,  the  Director  of  Public 
Works,  writes : — “In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
out-stations,  such  as  El-Obeid,  Bara,  Gallabut, 
Kassala,  Gedaref,  etc.,  the  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  constructing  permanent  buildings  is 
very  great.  All  the  building  stores,  such  as 
doors,  windows,  girders,  etc,  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  long  distances  by  camel,  and,  in  many 
cases,  even  fuel,  wood  for  burning  lime  and 
bricks,  has  also  to  be  transported.  This  not 
only  enormously  increases  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing,  but  also  ties  us  down  very  much  as  re¬ 
gards  design,  as  we  are  restricted,  in  the  case 
of  girders  for  roofing,  etc.,  to  loads  which  can 
be  transported  by  camel.  Till  wheeled 
or  other  mechanical  transport  is  intro¬ 
duced,  the  cost  of  conveying  heavy  stores 
or  machinery  to  these  out-stations  is 
practically  prohibitive.”  With  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  railway  system,  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  which  Captain  Kennedy  here  alludes 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  shortly  disappear ;  but 
some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  any 
great  improvement  can  take  place  in  the  com¬ 
munications  with  some  of  the  more  remote  of 
the  outlying  stations. 

Expenditure  on  Public  Buildings  in  Egypt. 
— The  following  reference  to  this  subject  is 
made  in  the  Egyptian  Blue  Book  for  1904:  — 
Large  sums  of  money  have,  of  late  years,  been 
spent  on  public  buildings  in  Egypt,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  considerable  time  must 
yet  elapse  before  it  can  be  said  that  the 
country  is  adequately  equipped  in  this  respect. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  for  a  spendthrift  government,  such 
as  that  which  formerly  existed  in  Egypt, 
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generally  displays  its  wastefulness  notably  ... 
building.  This  is  what  Ismail  Pasha  did.  He 
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spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  huge  useless  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
family,  some  of  which  are  now  used  for  public 
purposes.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  so  badly  built,  besides  being  very  in¬ 
commodious,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
in  a  moderate  state  of  repair  is  excessive.  In 
many  cases,  it  will  be  an  eventual  economy  to 
pull  them  down  and  rebuild.  That  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country  is,  in  many  directions, 
being  retarded  by  the  want  of  suitable  public 
buildings  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  want  is 
one  which  can  only  be  gradually  supplied. 
Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  speedily 
the  very  large  sums  of  money  required,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  close  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol,  which  are  essential  if  proper  economy  is 
to  be  enforced,  can  only  be  exercised  over  a 
limited  amount  of  work.  Nevertheless,  the 
financial  freedom  of  action  now  acquired  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  will  enable  somewhat 
more  rapid  progress  to  be  made  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  grant  for  buildings  made  to  the 
pubiio  Works  Department  in  1904  was 
£E128,000.  With  this  money,  good  progress 
was  made  with  several  important  buildings; 
notably,  the  Central  Fire  Station,  and  the 
Sanieh  Girls’  School  at  Cairo,  were  completed. 
Each  of  these  cost  £E24,000.  The  grant  for 
1905  has  been  increased  to  £E180,000.  The 
funds  available  for  maintenance  have  also  been 
increased  by  £E34,000.  There  is,  therefore 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  great  improvement 
in  the  direction  of  keeping  Government  build¬ 
ings  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  The  practice 
iormerly  adopted  of  stinting  maintenance 
funds,  far  from  being  economical,  led  in  the 
end  to  high  expenditure.  In  spite  of  the  tact 
that,  since  1891,  no  less  than  £E1,600,000  lias 
been  spent  from  the  reserve  funds  on  public 
buildings,  the  legitimate  demands  under  this 
head  are  still  very  numerous.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  in  Cairo  are  very  incommodious. 
Moreover,  they  were  originally  so  badly  built 
that  new  offices  have  become  an  almost  in¬ 
evitable  necessity.  The  cost  _  of  maintaining 
the  present  buildings  is  excessive.  1  he  prisons 
are  still  overcrowded,  and  the  provision  for 
lunatics  is  so  inadequate  as  to  necessitate  the 
discharge  of  many  persons  who  should  be 
under  restraint.  Another  school  for  secondary 
education  is  much  required  AV*^P*°Jn™ 
technical  school,  to  take  the  place,  of  that  now 
established  at  Boulac,  must  oertainly  be  built 
■before  long.  If  industrial  education  is  ex¬ 
tended  a  school,  modelled  on  that  recently 
Luilt  in  Cairo,  should  be  erected  in  every  large 
provincial  town.  Little  or  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  providing  proper  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  many  village  schools 
which  are  dotted  all  over  the  country. 
A  school  is  required  for  police  cadets,  and  the 
War  Department  has  urged  that  more  money 
should  be  spent  to  provide  suitable  barracks 
for  the  troops  at  Alexandria. 

An  Old  Manchester  Conduit. — In  the  course 
of  excavation  of  the  road  in  New  Brown- 
street,  a  relic  of  the  primitive  water  supply 


of  Manchester  was  disclosed.  It  consisted  of 
lengths  of  tree  trunks,  hollowed  out  and  fitted 
together  to  form  a  wooden  conduit.  The  joints 
were  formed  by  the  thinning  of  one  end  of  a 
trunk  so  as  to  fit  into  the  opening  of  the  one 
immediately  succeeding.  The  pipe  bored 
through  the  wood  is,  roughly,  about  4  in.  in 
diameter.  The  conduit  is  supposed  to  be  150 
or  200  years  old.  As  the  point  of  discovery 
was  the  corner  of  Sugar-lane,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  pipe  conveyed  water  from  one  of  the 
springs  in  Spring  Gardens  to  some  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shudehill.  A  similar 
pipe  is  said  to  have  been  found  some  years 
ago,  and  this  appeared  to  have  conveyed  water 
along  Mosley-street  and  Princess-street  to  a 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Whitworth- 
street. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Directory  of  Engineers,  Iron  and  Metal 
Trades. — Kelly’s  Directory  of  Engineers, 
Iron  and  Metal  Trades,  and  Colliery  Pro¬ 
prietors  for  1905  (Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd., 
182-4,  High  Holborn,  W.C.)  maintains  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  previous  editions. 
The  work  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the 
“Building  Trades  Directory” — another  excel¬ 
lent  work  issued  by  the  same  firm — and  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  and 
others  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
the  principal  towns  of  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  Isle  of  Man  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  above  trades.  There  are  nearly 
2,000  pages  of  information,  clearly  arranged 
and  printed,  and  the  information  sought  for 
can  easily  be  found.  The  present  is  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  work,  which  is  published  at  30s. 

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee’s 
Summer  Session. — The  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee’s  testing  station  will  shortly  be 
moved  from  Bayswater  to  a  site  within  easier 
access  from  the  West-end.  All  the  testing 
chambers  to  be  erected  a,t  the  new  station  will 
be  of  the  larger  type  recently  adopted  by  the 
Committee,  with  provision  for  dividing  them 
into  compartments.  Besides  the  tests  already 
announced,  a  floor  test  and  a  partition  test 
have  been  applied  for  on  benalf  of  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  door  test  by  the  Gilmour 
Door  Company  of  Canada.  There  are  now 
four  floor  tests,  two  partition  tests,  two  door 
tests,  and  one  wired-glass  test  in  pi*eparation 
for  the  Committee’s  summer  session.  The 
official  reports  on  the  Autopyrophone  Auto¬ 
matic  Fire  Alarm  System,  and  on  the 
Adamant  Company’s  partition  tests.  will  be 
issued  early  in  May.  A  publication,  dealing 
with  recent  testing  operations  in  America,  is 
also  in  preparation  for  issue  in  May.  The 
number  of  new  members  who  have  joined 
the  Committee  during  the  past  four  months 
of  the  current  year  is  sixty-seven. 

Norwich  Shire  Hall  Extension  Scheme.— 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Council  was  held  recently  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Norwich,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Shire- 
house  Extension  Committee.  Among  other 
things  the  report  stated  that  the  proposed 
building  is  to  be  erected  upon  the  vacant 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  Shire- 
house,  and  intending  competitors  are  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  site. 
It  is  believed  that  this  land  forms:  part,  of  the 
old  castle  moat  which  was  filled  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  level,  consequently,  there  would  be  a  very 
considerable  depth  of  made  ground1.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  additions  is  not  to  exceed 
12,000Z.  The  whole  of  the  drawings  are  to  be 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  l-16th  in.  to  1  ft.,  finished 
plainly  in  colour,  and  with  dimensions  clearly 
given.  No  perspective  drawings  to  be  sent 
in.  A  deposit  of  one  guinea  will  be  required 
from  each  applicant  for  the  conditions,  such 
sum  being  returned  on  receipt  of  a  6 ond-fide 
set  of  drawings.  Each  competitor  must  for¬ 
ward  wtih  his  designs  a  tender  from  a  reliable 
contractor,  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  works 
within  the  amount  above  specified.  As  it  is 
possible  that  at  some  future  time  the  front 
portion  of  the  centre  block  of  the  present 
Shirehouee  may  require  to  be  rebuilt,  com¬ 
petitors  are  requested  to  note  this  in  planning 
the  proposed  extension.  The  following  accom¬ 
modation  would  suffice,  viz.: — Secretary’s 
private  room,  300  sq.  ft.  :  two  rooms,  for  clerks 
and  stores,  400  eq.  ft.  and  200  sq.  ft. ;  assistant- 
secretary’s  private  room,  300  sq.  ft. ;  clerks’ 
room,  400  sq.  ft. ;  assistant-secretary’s  private 
room,  300  eq.  ft.  ;  two  rooms  for  clerks  and 
stores,  400  sq.  ft.  and  250  sq.  ft. :  total, 
650  sq.  ft. ;  accountant’s  private  room, 
300  sq.  ft. ;  two  rooms  for  clerks  and  stores, 
400  sq.  ft.  and  250  sq.  ft.  :  total,  650  sq.  ft. ; 
surveyor’s  office,  300  sq.  ft. ;  assistant-in¬ 
spectors’  office,  300  sq.  ft. ;  committee-room, 
500  sq.  ft.  ;  three  storerooms,  400  sq.  ft. 
each :  total,  1,200  sq.  ft. ;  general  wait¬ 
ing-room,  250  sq.  ft.  Total,  6,050  sq.  ft. 
The  Earl  of  Kimberley  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr.  T.  Cranmer  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  words,  “  That  the  entire 


12,000t.  be  eliminated.  Colonel  H- 
seconded,  and  the  amendment  was  carried’ 
a  large  majority.  The  report,  after  eo 
further  discussion,  was  adopted  as  amended 
Booth’s  Rail  Joint.-A  new  type  of  jo 
for  tramway  rails  has  been  patented  by  5 
Booth,  of  Sheffield,  who  claims  that  it  e< 
statutes  a  rail-joint  chair  and  sleeper  co 
bined.  Instead  of  the  customary  fish-plates  I 
inventor  uses  two  pieoes  of  a  spccially-roll 
angle  section,  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
being  prolonged  and  cranked  so  as  to  provi 
for  the  attachment  of  a  flat  plate  placed  unc 
the  bottom  of  the  rail  ends  to  be  jointed.  I 
two  angle-plates  are  connected  with  the  ra 
by  six  bolts  as  usual,  and  with  the  botti 
plate  by  six  rivets  on  each  side.  So  far 
we  can  see,  the  chief  advantage  of  the  jo 
is  the  large  bearing  surface  provided  bene* 
the  rail.  This  will  no  doubt  havo  the  off. 
of  reducing  vibration  and  jolting,  and  of  p 
mitting  the  rails  to  be  more  effectively  tilt< 
as  is  sometimes  necessary  on  curves.  It  is  «f 
that  the  combination  dispenses  with  the  nec 
sity  for  sleepers,  as  similar  but  shorter  cha 
may  be  applied  between  the  joints.  The  si 
gestion  that  the  joint  permits  the  use  of 
“narrower  rail  flange”  is  not  a  good  c 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Engineeri 
Standards  Committee— with  the  co-operati 
of  all  the  leading  tramway  experts  in  I 
Kingdom — have  already  settled  a  defin 
series  of  standard  sections,  in  which  I 
dimensions  of  flanges  are  limited  to  two  si 
only.  Fish-plates  were  standardised  at  1 
same  time,  and.  as  they  are  much  more  0 
venient  for  general  use  and  more  readily 
tainable  than  this  special  form  of  joint, 
inventor  will  have  to  demonstrate 
superiority  very  conclusively  if  he  hopes 
secure  the  adoption  of  his  device  to  any  o 
siderable  extent. 


Royal  Military  School,  CHEim-Upon 
completion  of  the  new  buildings  at  Dover, 
erection  of  which  will  shortly  be  begun, 
present  buildings  in  King's-road,  Chelsea,  ' 
be  vacated  by  the  pupils  and  staff  of  the  Di 
of  York’s  Royal  Military  School.  They  w 
erected  in  180i-2  after  designs  by  John  Saudi 
and  it  is  expected  will  be  altered  for  conyctt 
into  barracks  for  infantry  troops  belonging 
the  London  District  garrison.  The  new  bu 
ings  at  Dover  will  be  erected  upon  a  site 
the  rear  of  the  Castle,  and  will  be  planned 
separate  blocks,  with  recreation  and  d 
grounds,  swiming-bath,  gymnasium,  etc. 

Bloomsbury  Baptist  Chapel-A  Bap 
Central  Mission  is  about  to  be  established 
Bloomsbury,  with  its  headquarter*  in 
chapel,  which  will  be  adapted  for  purposes 
the  sisterhood  and  the  institute.  The  cnaf 
standing  in  what  was  formerly  Charlotte-sire 
and  is  now  the  northern  end  of  Shaftesbu 
avenue,  was  built  for  Sir  Morton .Pc 
plans  and  designs  made  by  John  WMO.11' 
outer  walls  constructed  of  white  bru.  , 
dressings  of  Caen  stone,  and  two  1°“UP 
iilnsfrnted  in  the  Builder 


The  edifice  is  illustrated  in  the  i 
April  15,  1848. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Newcastle  Builotg  Tm* 
strike  in  the  building 
On  Saturday,  the  men 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  i,0  , 

work.  The  number  of  the  bl 

willing  that  things  should  go  on  .  ^ 
been  is  not  definitely  known.  ^  ^ 

on  Saturday  received  the  ”°*SbMn  inform 
out  to  employers  whom  they  had  a 

were  desirous  of  continuing  th  JJ  .  f 
the  number  so  be 

was  a  good  one.  Of  o°ure®'  niMtere» 
breach  of  confidence  for  P  who  hi 
divulge  the  names  of  the  emp '  J.  lteu  w 
so  signed.  The  plasterers  appr^®^ 
mate  the  number  of  men  th  t  «  q 
150.  The  district  affected  is  jew 
forth,  Wallsend.  Gateshead,  and  up 
burn. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

Edinburgh  Joiners’  Sib®-  *  gdinbur 
connexion  with  the  strike »  rf  t 

joiners  was  reported  i».' 

men  on  the  1st  inst.  Hie  jor  n)arn, 
strike  were  paid  at  the  rate 
men,  and  6s.  for  unmarried  men- 

Glasgow  Trades  DBrom.'b,incl  t 
the  members  of  the  Glasgo  0[  Qre 
United  Operative  ptarf»™  in  t 

Britain  was  held  on  ,,  6p^wcaddens.  Abo 
Alexandra  Assembly  Ha.  United  SocW 
400  men,  all  membej.  oH 

are  stated  to  be  tdte,  “e  „  „rk 
Scottish  Society  having?  ,oniniittoe  * 
the  reduced  rate.  .A  prospect  of 

appointed.  There  is  B  l  n(j  their  « 
settlement  between  the  joiners 
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UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
fASb  ACT|  1894 : 

Fees  fob  Tenements. 

ADril  28.  at  Lambeth  Police  Court  be- 
Francis  Messrs.  Frampton  &  Shef- 
B®;e  J  b,  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland, 
K  Surveyor  for  the  District  of  Camber- 
Str  to  recovery  of  fees  due  m  respect 

EtwUigM  h,>uses  ere°ted  h\  n®  d,>.f,on' 

'  for  S  Camberwell  Borough  Council. 

£  houses  were  situated  m  Oglaudsr  and 
fleiiford  roads,  two  of  the  number,  were 
'  .  houses  but  the  remaining  twenty-six 
il8£2nt  buildings,  eaxih  building 
"Ircd  under  eight  squares  m  area,  and 
«.  stories  in  height.  The  houses  contained 
?  tenements,  one  tenement  on  the  ground 
to  having  an  entrance  door  at  the  front 
Ry  direct  access  to  the  tenement,  and  with 
fid  tenement  on  the  first  floor,  to  which 
'i  is  obtained  by  a  separate  entrance  door 
J  ,  staircase.  The  entrance  doors  to  the 
•50  tenements  were  side  by  side,  and'  were 
"ihin  a  common  porch  recessed  about  3  ft 
Si,  the  main  front  wall  of  the  building,  and 
ir  one  arch.  There  were  also  separate 
wins  of  approach  from  each  tenement  to  the 
i  in  the  rear,  one  by  a  doorway,  and  the 
vW  by  an  iron  staircase.  It  was  not  possible 
!.  pas'  from  one  tenement  to  the  other  with¬ 
al/ passing  out  of  one  entrance  door  into  the 
common  porch  and  in  at  the  other  entrance. 
or  or  by  passing  through  the  yard  in  the 
ir.’  The ‘fee  on  these  buildings,  amounting 
•joi  10s.  each,  was  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
■[«  and  a  half,”  it  being  claimed  that  they 
within  the  proviso  to  the  third  schedule 
tin,  in  the  case  of  buildings  divided  into 
iparate  sets  of  chambers  or  tenements  by 
ariv-structures,  the  fee  is  to  be  increased  by 
a-iialf.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
lilt  only  a  fee  on  the  single  scale  was  due. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Williams,  who  appeared  for 
ie District  Surveyor,  urged  that  the  buildings 
anie  within  the  proviso  to  the  schedule,  and 
ooted  the  definitions  of  a  “  party -structure,” 
ir jeh  means  a  party-wall,”  and  also  a  parti- 
floor  or  other  structure  separating,  verti- 
or  horizontally,  buildings,  stories,  or 
rooms  approached  by  distinct  staircases  or 
sparate  entrances  from  without.”  He  claimed 
till  the  tenements  had,  in  fact,  “separate 
finances  from  without,”  and  the  circum- 
mce  that  the  two  entrances  had  a  porch  in 
oimmon  did  not  affect  the  issue,  as  each  tenant 
said  lock  his  own  front  door  and  so  keep  his 
voement  to  himself. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson,  for  the  defence,  urged 
lit  &  separate  entrance  from  without  must 
km  from  without  the  building  as  a  whole, 
ud  that  the  existence  of  the  recessed  porch 
More  precluded  these  tenements  from 
tcaiing  within  the  proviso;  there  was  no 
iilkence  between  a  porch  3  ft.  deep  and  a 
asage  50  ft.  long,  or  a  staircase  50  ft  high. 
Tiicre  was  only  one  staircase,  not  staircases,  in 
ach  building. 

Mr.  Francis  asked  whether  it  was  contended 
flat  these  were  not  separate  tenements. 

Mr.  Robertson  replied  that  they  have  no 
separate  entrance  from  without,  hut  only  a 
■smmon  entrance. 

Mr.  Francis:  You  are  inviting  me  to  say 
i;  is  not  from  without  because  it  is  from 
vithin  the  lobby  ? 

Mr.  Francis  remarked  that  it  was  always 
Westing  to  have  an  argument  of  this  sort, 
specially  when  the  learned  counsel  who  raised 
:r  admitted  it  was  a  highly  technical  one,  but, 
is  his  opinion,  the  buildings  came  within  the 

C iso,  and  the  District  Surveyor  was  there- 
entitled  to  the  extra  half-fee,  “  separate 
entrances  from  without”  mea,nt  a  separate 
entrance  from  without  each  individual  tene- 
wnt.  not  necessarily  from  without  the  build- 
in?.  There  would  be  judgment  for  96Z.  5s.,  and 
1  k  costs. 


PAINTER’S  APPEAL  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Sharp  v.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
ame  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting 
<f  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy,  on  The  3rd  inst., 
*  the  plaintiff’s  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Me  of  the  Greenwich  County  Court  in  an 
arbitration  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
te  Act,  1897. 

lire  facts  were  these: — The  plaintiff,  a 
Wer,  was  employed  by  the  defendants  in 
}*  of  building  some  schools  at  Catford 
w  the  London  County  Council.  The  time  for 
wnmencement  of  work  was  6.30  a.m.,  and 
of  the  workmen  engaged  were  supplied 
"lh  tickets  bearing  numbers  which  had  to  be 
pa  into  a  pigeon-hole  at  the  office  near -the 
I'llrance  to  the  premises.  The  plaintiff  came 
10111  London  to  Catford  by  a  train  which 
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arrived  at  about  5.50  a.m.,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  reach  the  works  at  about  6.10  a.m.  He 
usually  left  his  ticket  at  the  pigeon-hole  and 
then  went  to  a  mess-cabin,  erected  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  waited  there  until  the  whistle  was 
blowing  at  6.30  for  work  to  commence.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  workmen  to  deposit  their 
tickets  within  three  minutes  after  6.30.  On 
August  30,  1904,  arriving  at  the  works  about 
6.10  a.m.,  the  plaintiff  was  proceeding  to  leave 
his  ticket  at  the  office,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  saw  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  5  ft., 
deep  between  him  and  the  office,  the  hole 
having  been  made  for  a  stop-cock.  The  night- 
watchman,  seeing  the  plaintiff  stumbling  in 
stepping  across  the  hole,  offered  to  take  the 
ticket  and  deposit  it  for  him.  While  handing 
over  the  ticket  a  plank  on  which  the  plaintiff 
was  standing  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he 
fell  into  the  hole  and  was  injured.  The 
County  Court  judge  held  that  the  accident  to 
the  plaintiff  did  not,  in  the  circumstances, 
arise  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation.  Hence  the  present  appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls^  in  giving 
judgment,  after  stating  the  facts,  said  that 
the  only  point  the  Court  had;  to  consider  was 
whether  the  plaintiff,  getting  to  the  premises 
twenty  minutes  before  the  time  when  work 
began,  the  accident  did  or  did  not  arise  out  of 
or  in  the  course  of  the  man’s  employment. 
The  County  Court  judge  had  found  that  the 
accident  did  not  arise  out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  the  employment.  When  a  judge  had  drawn 
a  conclusion  of  fact,  of  which  there  was 
evidence,  that  Court  was  bound  by  his  finding. 
He  felt  great  difficulty  in,  this  case  as  to 
whether  they  were  not  bound  by  the  conclusion 
of  fact  arrived  at  by  the  learned  judge.  He 
(the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  should  not  have 
thought  fit  to  differ  from  the  learned  judge  if 
he  had  found  that  the  accident  did  arise  out 
of  or  in  the  course  of  the  employment.  But 
then  came  the  question  whether  this  Court  was 
bound  by  the  finding  of  fact  of  the  learned 
judge?  He  thought  that,  when  one  really 
criticised  what  the  learned  judge  had  done, 
that  Court  was  not  bound  bv  his  finding,  be¬ 
cause  it  really  rested  on  misdirection  on  a 
point  of  law,  and  if  the  misdirection  were 
eliminated,  it  was  clear  that  the  accident 
arose  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  the  man’s 
employment.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proposition  of  law  involved  in  the  County 
Court  judge’s  finding  was  that  they  could  not 
take  the  employment  as  commencing  until  the 
man  actually  commenced  work  on  the  job. 
He  thought  that  did  involve  misdirection. 
The  learned  judge  was  wrong  in.  trying  the 
case  by  that  standard,  and  this  Court  was 
bound  to  see  what  were  the  true  facts.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  facts  were  all  one 
way,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  got,  for  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  masters,  to  the 
place  of  employment  at  a  time  when,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  upon 
the  undisputed  facts,  the  accident  did  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  man’s  employment.  He 
thought,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given,  that 
they  might  differ  from  the  conclusion  of  fact 
of  the  learned  judge.  On  these  grounds  he 
considered  that  the  appeal  should  be  allowed, 
and  judgment  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  which _  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
the  event  of  its  being  decided  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  liable. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  Ruegg,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Chester-Jones 
appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Stewart  for  the  respondents. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

7,758  of  1904. — A.  H.  Babker  :  Apparatus  for 
Circulating  Water  in  any  System  of  Pipes, 
Specially  Applicable  to  Keating  Apparatus 
Where  Hot  Water  is  Required  to  be  Circu¬ 
lated  in  a  Closed  System  of  Pipes. 
Apparatus  for  circulating  water  in.  any  closed 
system  of  circulating  pipes  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  compressed  air,  consist¬ 
ing  of  said  system  pipes,  two  closed  tanks 
situated  at  or  near  the  higher  part  of  the 
system  of  circulating  pipes,  provided  with  a 
non-return  valve,  a  separate  or  common  outlet 
or  outlet  pipe  from  said  closed  tanks  to  said 
system  of  circulating  pipes,  provided  with  a 
non-return  valve,  a  source  of  steam  or  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  mechanism  actuated  by  a 
float  in  one  of  said  closed,  tanks,  whereby 
the  steam  or  compressed  air  continuously 
forces  out  the  water  from  each  tank  alter¬ 
nately. 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
he  made 


7,803  of  1904— S.  Timochowitsch  :  Method  of 

and  Means  for  Ventilating  Rooms,  Halls, 
Railway  Carriages,  and  the  like. 

Means  for  ventilating  rooms  or  the  like,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  combination  of  a  chamber  or 
•space  extending  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  or  ceiling  or  part 
thereof  and  on  its  underside,  closed  by  means 
ot  perforate  material  or  gauze,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  distributing  or  filtering  medium,  air 
supply  wires  extending  through  the  walls  or 
ceiling  of  the  structure,  and  connecting  the 
chamber  with  the  outer  air,  and  air  exhaust 
wires  extending  through  the  walls  adjacent  to 
the  ceiling  or  through  the  ceiling,  either  set  of 
wires  or  both  set  of  wires  being  provided  or 
not  with  driven  fans  or  the  like,  and  regu¬ 
lating  valves  as  circumstances  may  require. 
10,731  of  1904.  The  Richmond  Gas  Stove  and 
Meteb  Company,  Ltd.,  and  W.  H.  Sher- 
bubn:  Gits  Fires. 

A  gas  fire,  comprising  a  heat  radiating  back 
or  base,  and  frets  or  grids  on  the  surface  of 
same,  adapted  to  be  heated  by  the  gases  of 
combustion,  wherein  the  said  frets  or  grids  are 
detachably  supported  by  projections  on  same 
fitting.  and  held  in  position  in  holes  or  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  back  or  base,  over  the  course  or 
flow  of  the  heating  gases. 

12^046  of  1904. — R.  F.  Pochin  and  H.  S. 
Pochin  :  Stone-breaking  and  Ore-crushing 
Machinery. 

Stone-breaking  and  ore-crushing  machines 
with  vibrating  jaws,  where  the  movement  is 
actuated  through  inclined  toggle  plates,  such 
plate  being  suspended  by  its  fixed  end  to  a 
boss  hung  upon  a.  stationary  horizontal  shaft. 
Upon  this  shaft,  at  the  place  where  the  boss 
is  hung,  is  fixed  an  eccentric,  and  by  means  of 
this  eccentric,  adjustment  can  be  made  a,nd 
wear  can  be  taken  up ;  further,  by  this  means, 
variation  and  alteration  ca.n  be  given  and 
made  in  the  angle  or  inclination  of  the  toggle 
plate  to  give  more  or  less  movement  to  the 
jaw  of  the  machine. 

12,362  of  1904.— IL  H.  Lake  (Newland,  Wel¬ 
ling,  Laurie) :  Means  for  Adjusting  Win¬ 
dows,  Fanlights,  Skylights,  and  the  Backs 
of  Chairs,  Sofas,  and  the  like. 

Means  for  adjusting  the  back  of  a  chair  or 
other  hinged  article,  comprising  a  bar  hinged 
to  the  top  of  the  chair  or  other  article,  the 
axial  line  of  such  hinge  being  different  though 
parallel  to  that  of  the  hinge  of  the  back  of 
the  chair,  a  sliding  block  hinged  to  the  other 
end  of  said  bar  and  adapted  to  work  in  guides, 
and  means  for  adjusting  the  position  of  said 
sliding  block  within  said  guides. 

12,571  of  1904.— H.  E.  A.  Squire  and  H.  A. 
Squire:  Swing  Joints  or  Movements  for 
Mirrors,  Windows,  V entilators,  Book  Rests, 
atnd  other  Swinging  Articles. 

A  swing  joint  or  movement  for  mirrors,  win¬ 
dows,  ventilators,  book  rests,  and  other  swing¬ 
ing  articles,  consisting  in  the  combination  of 
a  plate  adapted  to  be  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
rnirror  or  other  swinging  article,  a  cup  or  disc¬ 
like  part  adapted  to  turn  on  the  face  of  the 
said  plate,  a.  pivot-pin  securing  the  cup  or  disc¬ 
like  part  and  plate  together,  and  provided 
with  a-  taper  head  adapted  to  engage  with  the 
stationary  part  of  the  movement,  and  a  coiled 
wire  or  like  spring  contained  and  compressed 
between  said  cup  or  disc  and  the  plate  so  as  to 
set  up  the  necessary  friction  to  hold  in  posi¬ 
tion  the  swinging  article  which  is  fixed  to  the 
movement. 

12,703  of  1904— W.  R.  Taylor:  Mould  for 
Forming  Bricks,  Briquettes,  and  the  like  by 
Hand  Labour. 

This  invention  relates  to  moulds  for  forming 
bricks1,  briquettes,  and1  the  like,  consisting 
in  the  combination  of  such  a  material  for  the 
composition  of  the  mould  as  will  reduce  the 
weight  to  a  minimum.  Aluminium  and  many 
of.  its  alloys  possess  the  required  combination 
of  properties  of  lightness,  rigidity,  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  an  extent  which  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  other  materials,  accordingly  the  moulds 
are  made  of  such  a  substance  or  substances 
alone,  or  encased  in  with  material  of  organic 
origin,  which  possesses,  as  compared  with  its 
weight,  considerable  rigidity,  such  as  cellu¬ 
loid,  ebonite,  or  wood.  The  mould  may  be 
formed,  as  a  casting,  plain  or  with  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  stiffening  webs,  or  it  may  be  built  up 
of  wrought  metal,  the  parts  of  which  are 
joined  together  by  riveting,  soldering,  or 
welding. 

15,099  of  1904. — F.  Royston:  Ventilator  for 
the  Top  of  Window  Sashes. 

This  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  or  suit¬ 
able  material  fixed  together  at  about  right 
angles  to  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  _l 
shape.  The  upper  side  is  about  one-half  the 
width  of  the  other  or  downward  part.  In  the 
downward  part  holes  of  any  shape  are  made. 
The  upper  part  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
window  casing,  so  that  the  downward  part  is 
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close  against  the  window  sash.  Then  when  the 
window  is  opened  or  pulled  down  to  about  the 
width  of  the  downward  part,  air  can  pass 
through  the  holes  before-mentioned.  This  —1 
shape  form  fits  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
window  framing. 

14,603  of  1904. — G.  A.  Parent:  System  of 
Metal  Girder  for  Structures  of  Cement, 
Concrete,  or  the  like. 

A  metal  girder  or  beam  for  structure©  of 
cement,  concrete,  or  the  like,  comprising  in 
combination  two  longitudinal  parallel  bars 
and  braces  disposed  in  zig-zag  between  said 
bars,  straps  lapping  over  the  corresponding 
bars  and  braces,  split-pins  or  wedges  which 
engage  the  orifices  of  the  straps  and  ensure 
the  fixation  of  the  bars  and  braces,  and  thin 
plates  of  sheet  metal  each  shaped  to  receive 
one  of  the  diagonal  braces  and  applied  on  each 
side  of  said  braces  at  the  points  of  inter¬ 
section,  and  having  projections  integral  there¬ 
with  adapted  to  grip  over  the  edges  of  each 
other. 

21,944  of  1904.— H.  Harper  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  A. 
Morgan:  Manufacture  of  Certain  Kinds  of 
Shelf  Brackets  and  Cistern  Brackets. 

A  shelf  bracket  or  cistern  bracket  formed  of 
a  curved  channel  section  metal  strut  and  a 
metal  strip,  which  is  bent  at  right  angles  to 
form  the  back  and  the  top  of  the  bracket,  said 
top  and  back  of  the  bracket  having  pierced 
and  raised  tongues  or  ears,  which  are  closed 
down  upon  the  sides  and  ends,  or  upon  the 
ends  only  of  the  side  flanges  of  the  strut  part, 
thereby  securing  the  strut  and  the  top  and 
bottom  parts  of  the  bracket  together. 

28,729  of  1904.— E.  B.  Weed:  Treating  Wood 
for  Preserving  and  like  'purposes. 

The  process  of  treating  wood,  which  consists  in 
subjecting  wood  to  the  action  of  a  heated 
bath  of  a  relatively  non-volatile  substance  hav¬ 
ing  a  higher  boiling  point  than  some  of  the 
natural  constituents  of  wood,  then  subjecting 
the  wood  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  of  the 
natural  constituents  thereof  to  be  removed, 
then  subjecting  the  wood  to  the  action  of  the 
heated  bath  of  a,  relatively  non-volatile  sub¬ 
stance  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the 
solvent  to  expel  the  solvent,  and  thereafter 
treating  the  wood  with  a  preservative  or  other 
fluid. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

April  26.— By  B.  BAILEY  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green.— 126  to  140  (even),  Brady-st. 

,  ,  c  wr>  .  fcl,oou 

2,  4,’  6,  and  8,  8omerford-st.,  f.,  w  r.  721.  16s.  600 

20  to  30  (even),  Neath-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  851.  16s.  600 

By  Dyer.  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Woolwich.  — Church-st.,  f.g.r,  61.,  reversion 

in  4  . . 

By  Fortescue  &  Branson. 

Hammersmith.— Fulham  Palace-rd.,  two  free- 

hold  building  plots .  ‘2’5'0 

April  27.— By  BATTASI  &  HEYWOOd. 

Wotton  -  Under  -  Edge,  Gloucester.— “  Lisle 

House  ”  and  1  acre,  f.,  p . 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 

New  Cross.— 42  to  48  (even),  and  48a, 
Pomeroy-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  w.r. 

1491.  . .  'au 

By  C.  Mandell. 

Westbourne  Park  -38,  Kensal-rd  (s.),  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  81.  10s.,  w.r.  611.  2s .  3iu 

By  Rutters’. 

Willesden  Green.— 1,  Go  wan  Lea-parade  (s.), 

u  t.  01J-  yrs.,  g.r.  llZ.  11s.,  y.r.  85 Z .  850 

By  Walter  Parish  (at  Erith). 

Erith,  Kent.— 53,  Bexley-rd.,  u.t.  48*  yrs.,  ^ 

BelveSr^'Kmi'  — Bedweli-rd.,  “Aldtoe 

House,”  f.,  . . 

April  28.— By  W.  B.  HALLETT. 

Aldersgate. — 3,  Lauderdale- buildings  (ware- 

hS.  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  250i„  y.r.  460i. . .  1,700 

By  Harman  Bros. 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex.-Encl.sure  of  ^ 

Tlire^enclosures  of  land’,  30  a.  3  r.  9  p  ,  f. . .  b5° 

By  E.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Islington. — 6  and  7,  Cleveland-rd„  n.t.  47  yrs., 
c.r.  8 Z. ,  v.r.  92Z . .  i . 

De  Beauvoir' Town  — 60,  Ufton-rd.,  u.t  15  yrs.,  2Q6 

St.  Luke’s!— 37^ and  38^  Bkltic-st.,'  krea  1,666  ft., 

f„  w.r.  93Z.  12s .  1’180 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Finsbury  Park.— 36,  Portland-rd.,  u.t  53  yrs., 

K.r.  12Z.  12s.,  e.r.  65Z . .  . .  0,0 

Crouch  End. — 106,  Weston-pk.,  u.t.  94  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  y.r.  38 . .  300 

By  J.  M.  WELCH. 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak.-“  Sparrows  Hall  Farm, 

77  a.  2  r.  21  p.,  f.,  y-r-  601.  ........... . 

Contractions  mod  in  these  lists— Rg-r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ,  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for ground-rent  i  r.forrent 
f  for  freehold  •  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold,  P-  for 

yeirs’  "i  f - iJh  •  for  terrace:  cres.  lor  crescent; 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  May  5. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — (1)  Mr.  L.  C.  Lambert  on  “The  Influence  of 
Depth  of  Water  on  Speed  of  Vessels,’’  7  p.m. ;  (2)  Mr. 
James  N.  Boot  on  “  Condensing  Plant,”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  6. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Niddrie 
House. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Visit  to  Whit- 
stable. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — 
Discussion  on  “  The  Metric  System,”  to  be  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  MacNair  (pro.),  Mr.  G.  Ayres  (contra.). 
6.15  p.m. 

Monday,  May  8. 

Surveyors’  Institution  (Junior  Meetings). — Mr.  H.  Lem- 
moin  on  “Public  Health  Act,  1875  (Sanitary  Provisions). 
A  Few  Points  for  Amendment.”  7  p.m 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lecture). — Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole, 
O.B.,  on  “  Some  Aspects  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Em- 
broidery.”  II.  8  p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Excursion  to  Bath 
Stone  Quarries. 

Thursday,  May  11. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Sir  J.  Dewar  on 
“  Flame,”  II.  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Indian  Section). — Mr.  H.  J.  Tozer, 
M.A.,  on  “  The  Manufactures  of  Greater  Britain,  III. — 
India.”  4.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.). — Mr.  H.  Laws  Webb  on 
“  Telephone  Traffic.”  8  p.m. 

Friday,  May  12. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  E.  Fox  Nichols  on  “  The 
Pressure  Due  to  Radiation.”  9  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — The  Institute  Dinner, 
Prince’s  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  13. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  —  Student's 
Sketching  Club  Excursion. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Dorking 
Water,  Gas,  and  Electricity  Works.  Train  leaves 
Cannon-street  at  1.30  p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  District  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Market  Harborough. 


vn^rs"  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  iur  ^  . 

Jnuare  -  pi  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  tor  crescent ; 
-7  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard  ,  gr.  for 
■  .  u  _ _ han.i.n nc«  •  n.h.  for  Dublic-house  ;  o.  for 


grove;  bTto  bKouse  ;p.b.  fo'r  public-house ;  o.  for 
office  ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  and  G.  (Too  late.  Next  week). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photograi  hs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications . 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


•  *  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  6  6  „  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  . 2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  ,,  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  ,,  tl  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

f erred.  Squints  20  0  0  lt  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 


BRICKS,  &c.  (continued). 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  £  s,  d, 

and  Flats .  14  o  u  per  1000  at  railway 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  •  aePot* 


Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  "  " 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . 2  0  0  „  less  than  beat, 

8.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  dehvered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  " 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0 


Note  .—The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 


Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.0a.pertonatrly.dpt, 


STONE. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  181,,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  dehvered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  dehvered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

8.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  16  „  „ 

GreenshiU  ,,  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  » 

Fork  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality, 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . . 2  6  „  » 

3  in.  8a wn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  011*  „  ■> 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7}  „  m 

l*in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  » 


Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.oube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . .  3  0  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12  ■■ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . 0  5  ii 

B.Q. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  B.d)  to  Wool.  «  » 


6  in.  sawn  both 
.idea 


3  in  sawn  both 
sides  random 

slabs . 1®. 

2  in.  do.  0  81 


SLATE8. 

20x  10  beet  bine  Bangor  M  ’> 

20  x  12  „  ..  IS  17  J  «  ” 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  » 

20  x  12  ,.  IS  “  °  « 

16  x  8  „  „  •>  7  5  0  n 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  U  «  •'  ’’ 

16  x  8  „  »  6  12  6  ,i 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green .  15  17  o  » 

2°  x  i2  ..  18  {  J  - 

18x10  „  13  5  0  , 

16  x  8  ,,  ii  10  5  U  ii  (( 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6  » 

18x10  „  „  3  12  6  » 

16  X  8  „  ..  »  “  8  " 

tiles. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.  «  ” 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles  . . n^rdoz.  >•  " 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operao*. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or  fineri000  »  " 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  #  , 

Do.  Ornamental  do . w 

Hij>  tiles . g  q  (|  •>  •* 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford-  0  T>er  1000  ••  " 

shire  do.  (Peakes) . 51  » P*  „  N 

Do.  Ornamental  do . ^  .  ^01.  »  * 

Hip  tiles  .  J  o  „  ••  " 

Valley  tiles  8 

Best  “Rosemary  brand  ^  Operio00  »  ” 

Besforaamentai  tiles  .  50  0  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  5  8  «  * 

Valley  tiles  . . 8 

Best  “Hartahffl  brand  Q  _  icOO  -  M 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  „  « 

Do!  Srnamentai  do . 54  Oper’do*.  "  ” 

. 3  6  - 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Bitldisg  Wood.  . 

J. best  Sin.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 
in.  and  11  in . 

j^la :  seconds . . 

fciwns :  seconds  . 

7"  by  4  in.  and  2  m.  by  6  m.... 
|in.by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in.... 
Sawn  Boards— 

iSandliin.  by  7  m . 


Jin- 


4  10  0 
4  0  0 
3  12  6 
3  0  0 
2  10  0 
3  5  0 


18  10  0 
17  10  0 
13  10  0 


f,  timber :  best  middling:  Danzig 
^Kernel  (average  specification) 

ijStimber'(8  in.  to  10  in.)  . . . 

SmslI  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . . 

Sredi8h  balks  . . 

Ujh-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 

Jobees’  Wood. 

ftite  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

jin,  by  11  in . 

Jin.  by  9  m . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
jjcond  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in . 

„  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Eattens,  2§  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Ited  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

icc  9  in.  .  I3  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Ware:  first  yellow  deals, 

Tallin . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Has . . .  13  10  0 

»o:dyeilowdeal8,3in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Be.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

<bd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  . .  13  0  0 

Bo.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens . .  10  0  0 

to  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 
fat  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  . 11  0  0 

aosd  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens  . 10  0  0 

Mipine:  deals .  16  10  0 

rtto2  in.  thick  extra  . .  0  10  0 

life*  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 

Oddments  . 32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0 

life*  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Ini  Pine-Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Mg  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 
Inge,perft.oube  . . 0  0  A 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

13  10  0  15  0  0 

13  0  0  14  0  0 

11  0  0  12  0  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
1  0  0  less  thn  best. 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  10  0  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  A 
3  15 


At  per  standard. 


20  0  0 
19  0  0 
14  10  0 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 


15  10 
14  10 
12  0 
14  10 
13  10 


0  2  6 

tat  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

iij  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch .  0  0  8 

la  do.  do .  0  0  7 

fey  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta- 
ta:o,perft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


>! Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

uinch .  0 

lai,  per  load  .  17 

Iwican  Whitewood  Planks, 

js  ft.  cube .  0 

%ed  Flooring,  etc.— 

Iaby7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

to .  0  1 

lis.by7in.  yellow,  planed  and 


atched  .. 


0  16  0 


li&by  7in.  yellow,  planed  and 

lin.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

to  . .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

lia.  or  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

,  0  12  6  0  15  0 

4in.bv  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

,  etched .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

in. by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
ul  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

a.by  7in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

iby7m.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

la. by  7m.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in,  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 

H0.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,  Kailway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

£25.  . -v .  «  «  0  ...  6  15  0 

.•napound  uirders,  ordmary 

. .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

-- '.impound  Stancbeons  ...  9  2  6  .  10  12  6 

hdaSiTeeaand  Channels,  ordi- 

|SS?£f“ .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

(“d  Hates .  7  15  n  r  5  n 

IWlron  CoinmnB  and  Stan- 
j-iona  including  ordinary  pat- 


METALS. 

ta- 

CffloonBars  . . . 

iSfirdahire  Crown  Bars,  good 

wrchant  quality . 

gj^-MukeaBaw”" 


J»P Iron,  basis  price  8  15  0 

Galvanized  .  16  10  0 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


7  10 
9  10 
*  5 


^BizestoMg .  9  0  0  — 

"  "24  8 .  10  0  0  — 

art™  aJf  .26g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

(5  to  20? .  12  10  0  _ 

81268  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  _ 


METALS  ( continued ). 


Iron — continued. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  £ 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d. 


£  8.  d. 

15  10  0  ... 
_  16  0  0  ... 

11  „  26  g .  17  10  0 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  !" 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheetsf  6ft'.  by  2  ft.  15  ° 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  **' 

-.  •»  »  •»  26  g .  13  10  0 

Cut  nails,  3  m.  to  6  m .  9  0  0.. 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.)”' 


9  10  0 


LEAD,  Ac.  „  , 

Per  ton,  m  London. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  -5*  0* 

Soil  pipe  . 

18  5  0 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montag-ne  ... 

. ton 

30  15  0 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . . 

Thin  „ 

0  0  10 

Copper  nails . 

Brass — 

. * 

0  0  10 

Thin  „  .. 

6  6  16" 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder — Plumbers* 

Tinmen's . 

Blowpipe 


0  8 
0 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


at 

f: 

3Jd. 

4|d. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. 

„  21  oz .  *3u 

h  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  2d. 

v  ::  ::  ::  ::::::  St 

_  _  .  OILS,  Ac.  £  e.  d. 

Saw  Lmseed  Oil  m  pipes  . .  per  gallon  0  18 

„  „  „  in  barrels  .  „  0  19 

„  „  „  in  drums .  0  1  11 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  .  „  0  1  10 

>•  ,,  in  barrels  . „  0  1  11 

„  „  ,,  in  drums . .  0  2  1 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  0  3  9 

„  in  drums . .  0  3  11 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &o.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Palo  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Onk  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . .  1  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan . . .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  . .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  Amerloa.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China, 
Ceylon,  etc..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “  Thk 
BUILDER,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  *'  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 
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TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  ns 
not  Idler  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  (N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERYSTWYTH. — For  erecting  a  public  library, 
for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  W.  G.  Paton,  architect, 
84  and  86,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham  : — 

Edwards  Bros.,  Trefechan,  Aberyswyth*  . .  £2,806 

AMAN. — For  the  erection  of  three  additional  class¬ 
rooms,  new  cloakrooms,  etc.,  and  carrying  out  altera¬ 
tions  to  Aman  Infants’  School,  Aberaman,  for  the 
Aberdare  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  J.  LI.  Smith 
&  Davies,  architects,  7,  Victoria-square,  Aberdare  : — 

J.  Jones,  Gwawr  Cottage,  Aberdare*  ..  £1,520 


toteafS?:—  PLAIN— Fora  corrugated  iron  chapel 

rnn£d°ha30Dl  Cons,ett*  co.  Durham . £500 

Cfitt?iSf  f™ans’fp,atf?rm'  beating  apparatus,  gas 
"tn ff?’..® indatio“s>  tea-tables,  cupboard,  60  ft.  by 
vestry' 18  w-g-  “rmEa*ed 

r£'rSo»‘ft 

Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Settle 
t  1  _  Section  1. — Pipe  Laying. 

1.  trrisdale,  Low  Bentham,  Yorks*  ....  £112  12  3 
t,  ,,  „  .  Section  2.—  Pipe  Laying. 

lattersall  &  Earnshaw,  Settle,  Yorks* . .  296  10  3 
.p  ,  1  „  .  Section  3. — Pipe  Laying. 

lattersau  &  Earnshaw,  Settle,  Yorks*. .  294  11  6 
.  ,  _  Section  4. — Reservoir. 

Cumberland  Bros.,  Bentham,  Yorks*  . .  312  11  8 

*n?Em«£L,“^P?.r  er®ctin8  Sfc-  8ilas  Sunday-school 
arc1iiSs‘°—  *  Messrs-  Bingen  Barker  &  Son, 
5’ 1  Bowlin  &  Son . .  £1,620  I  A.  J.  Beaven  ....  £1,399 

v  K*  I0?3  •  •  1-462  c-  A-  Hayes .  1  376 

E.  Walters  &  Son  .  1,442  |  R.  Wilkins  &  Sons*  1,369 
[All  of  Bristol.] 

„a®,UHGFSS  ,  HILL.— For  constructing  and  making 
good  St.  Mary  s-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council: — 

E.  H.  King . £460  I  W.  Bryant,  Burgess 

_  1  Hill*  . . . . £435 

CHITTLEHAMPTON  (Devon).— For  900  ft.  of  stone¬ 
ware  sewer,  for  the  South  Molton  Rural  District  Council, 
fur.  w .  8.  Gardner,  Surveyor,  Chittlehampton  :— 

H-  Berry .  £254  10  I  T.  Holland.  Chittle- 

_ I  hampton* .  £97  10 

*-:0!£PTON  (Hants). — For  additions  to  All  8aints’ 
Church.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Colson  (of  the  firm  of  Colson, 
Farrow,  &  Nisbett)  and  G.  H.  Kitchin,  joint  architects, 
45,  Jewry-street,  Winchester 

Grace  &  Son .  £3,630 

Beale .  3,379 

Stevens  &  Co .  3,360 

Fielder  &  Son  ....  3,336 

Weeks  .  3,329 

Green .  3,215 

Franklin  &  Co .  3,196 

t  Withdrawn. 

CROYDON. — For  billiard-room,  St.  James’  Lodge, 
Addiscombe,  Croydon.  Mr.  H.  Ling,  architect,  31, 
Charing-cross,  3.W.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hayward  &  Son  ..  £1.365  I  Hanscomb  &  Smith  £1,258 

Maides  &  Harper  . .  1,325  Page  &  Son  .  1,199 

Hollii  gsworth  _  1,263  |  Marriage*  .  1,145 

DILLINGTON  (Norfolk). — For  the  erection  of  two 
cottages,  for  Mr.  C.  G.  Wood.  Mr.  W.  D.  Hubbard, 
architect  and  surveyor,  East  Dereham  : — 

Gunton  A  IQ.  Took . £369  0  0 

Palmer  _ £430  0  0  H.  Mack,  East 

G.  Brunton  ..  385  10  6 1  Dereham*  ..  345  0  0 


Musselwhite  &  Sapp  £3,178 


Wise  &  Co . 

Goddard  &  Son  . 
Jenkins  &  Son 
Golding  &  Ansell . 
BascombJ . 


3,170 

3,094 

3,076 

2,938 


DURHAM. — For  supplying  and  laying  2,000  lineal 
yds.  of  3-in.  cast-iron  water  pipes  with  valves  and  stand- 
post,  etc.,  between  Quarrington  Hill  and  Old  Cassop, 
for  the  Durham  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G. 
Gregson,  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Durham  : — 


E.  Cattell _ £747  16  5 

R.  Oliver....  561  7  2 
E.  Thompson  429  9  0 
H.  Meredith..  414  1  11 
J.  G.  Bradley  389  0  0 
J.  Laidler  & 

Sons .  381  2  0 


P.  Frater  ....  £352  3 
J.  G.  Rutter  & 

Sons .  348  12 

J.  Carrick, 

Durham*  . .  328  5 


DURHAM. — For  supplying  and  delivering  at  East 
Hetton  Colliery  siding  1,410  lineal  yds.  of  5-in.  cast-iron 
pipes  for  a  new  pumping  main  from  East  Hetton 
Colliery  to  Quarrington  Hill,  for  the  Durham  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Gregson,  Surveyor  to  the 
Council.  Durham: — 

M.  C.  Haux well  £310  0  0  Birtley  Iron  Co.  £203  5  6 
J.  Laidler  &  J.  &  R.  Ritchie; 

Sons  .  254  0  0  Ltd.,  Middles- 

Watson,  Gow,  &  brough*  ....  193  17  6 

Co .  217  7  6 


EAST  DEREHAM  (Norfolk). — For  alterations  and 
additions  to  Freemasons'  Hall,  for  the  “  Sondes”  Lodge 
of  Freemasons.  Mr.  W.  D.  Hubbard,  architect  and 
surveyor.  East  Dereham  : — 

W.  Emms  ....  £127  6  6  I  H.  Mack .  £113  0  0 

W.  Dent .  126  18  0  G.  Took*  ....  104  13  6 

J.  Monument..  123  0  0  | 

[All  of  East  Dereliam.] 

FEATHER3TONE.  —  For  sewage  disposal  works. 
South  Featherstone,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  G.  &  F.  W.  Hodson,  engineers,  Loughborough 
G.  Clements,  Station-lane,  Featherstone  . .  £9,000 
FYLINGDALES.— For  the  construction  of  spring 
collecting  works,  collecting  chamber,  2,750  yds.  of  3-in. 
cast-iron  main,  with  air  valves,  wash-outs,  break  pressure 
tank,  and  other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  at 
Fylingdales,  in  the  county  of  York,  for  the  Whitby 
Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  Fairbank  &  Son, 
engineers,  Lendal- chambers,  York  :— 


E.  Cruddas  & 

Son  . £1,779  0  0 

F.  Beauland  1,694  19  6 
J.  Pickthall  & 

Son  .  1,393  4  9 

I.  Stephenson  1,012  17  7 

J.  H.  Wood..  984  0  0 


M.  Arundel  . 
Hardy  & 
Atkinson  . . 

W.'Lant - 

T.  Bell . 

C.  Firth,  Scar¬ 
borough*  . . 


£962  18  0 
961  0  0 


GRAVESEND.— For  erecting  a  Wesleyan  church  a,Dd 
schools,  for  the  Trustees  of  same.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley 
<fc  Son,  architects,  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  :— 
Lawrence  & 

Son  . £5,562  19  0 

L.  Seagar _  6,341  19  0 

A.  E.  Tong, 

Gravesend*  5,325  16  2 


Gann  &  Co. 

T.  Pearce ....  5,850  5  u 

F.  Mi  skin, 

Ltd.  ......  5.849  6  9 

A.  S.  Ingleton  5,678  16  0 
J.  Wilford  . .  5,639  0  0 


[And  others  varying  from  £6,892  to  £8,200.] 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  505. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


( For  tome  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  Inst,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  -Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

♦Designs  for  New  Schools,  North  Reddish . 

Stockport  Education  Committee  . . 

Not  stated  . 

No  date. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Premises  at  Waunllwyd  . . . 

Pitch  and  Creosote  Oil . . 

Sewering,  etc..  Works,  Openshaw  . . 

Sewering,  etc.,  Works,  C.-on-M . . . 

Drainage,  etc.,  Moston . 

Drainage,  etc.,  Harpurhey  . 

Box  Works,  Cornwall-place,  Manningham  . 

Maryborough  Waterworks  Extension . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  House  at  Brompton,  Northallerton 

Timber  Footbridge  near  Staines  Bridge  ...... - 

Furniture  at  Administrative  Block,  Fir  Yale  Wkhse. 

Boundary  Wall,  Central  Car  Depot,  Pendleton  .... 

Painting,  etc.,  Zion  Free  Methodist  Ch.,  Kingswood  1  Trustees 

Three  Houses  in  Hough-lane,  Bramley . | 

Alterations  to  Alexandra  Hall,  Great  Crosby  . | 

—  •  •  "•  ‘  '-**TT — - don 


Ebbw  Vale  Co-operative  80c.,  Ltd. 
Manchester  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 


do. 


do. 


Williams,  Jowett,  &  Co . 

Mountmellick  R.D.C . 

Mr.  H.  Yeoman . 

Staines  U.D.C.  and  Egham  R.D.C. 

Sheffield  Guardians . 

Salford  Tramways  Committee  . . . . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


R.  Worcester,  Architect,  1,  Balloon-street,  Manchester... . . 

Chief  Clerk,  Highways  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  - 

Paving,  etc.,  Dept.  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester.. 


U.D.C. 


Uxbridge  R.D.C . 


Blyth  and  Cuckney  R.D.C.  . . 
Gelligaer  and  Rhygos  R.D.C. 

Chorlton  Guardians . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 


Morley  Corporation . 

Buttershaw  Industrial  Society,  Ltd. 
Stockport  Gas,  etc..  Committee  .... 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co . 

Admiralty . 

Larne  R.D.C . 


East  India  Railway  Co . 

Warrington  Town  Hall,  etc.,  Com. 


Painting,  etc..  District  Working  Men’s  Club,  Burradon 

Whinstone  and  Slag .  Stockton  R.D.C. 

Leading  Stone,  etc . I 

Chapel,  Cwmgwrach,  Glyn-Neath  .. 

Painting  Victoria  Park.  Handsworth 
Workmens’  Club,  Waldridge  Fell  .. 

Granite,  Gravel,  and  Flints . 

Repairs  of  Parish  Church  of  Dyke . . . ,  .  .  . 

Slulge  Pressing  Machinery  at  Sewage  Disposal  Works  :  Guildford  Town  Council . 

Water  Supply  Works,  Watch  Hill,  Wigton . . .  Wigton  R.D.C.  . . . 

Outfall  Sewer,  etc.,  Buncrana,  Ireland .  Inishowen  R.D.C . 

-^Road-making  Works . . . |  Hendon  U.D.C  . . . :  •• 

Chaiel,  Sharrow-lane,  Sheffield  . Trustees  of  Methodist  N.  Connexion 

Schools,  Aberdare .  Aberdare  U.D.C . . . 

Private  Street  Works,  Howard-road,  Southampton  .  Southampton  Corporation  .  ....... 

1,700  yds.  of  9-in.  and  700  yds.  of  10-in.  Pipes,  etc.  Directors,  Poole  - ^ 

6-in.  Sanitary  Pipe  Sewer,  Harworth-place,  Bawtry  TUvt.h  and  Oneki 
Alterations  at  Penybank  Isolation  Hospital,  Fochriw 
Drainage  Work,  Annexeside  of  Withington  Wkhse. 

Rooms  at  Port  Talbot  Central  School  . . 

Tar-paving,  etc..  Port  Talbot  Central  School  . 

Free  Library,  Commercial-street,  Morley . . 

.  Cart  Shed  and  Stabling  for  Five  Horses,  Buttershaw 

Paving,  Portwood  Gasworks  . . . 

Painting  Stockton  Station  . 

Steel  Nails  . 

Bridge,  Woodbum . 

Cutting  a  Hill . 

Steel  Boiler  Plates . 

Pavilion,  Victoria  Park . . . 

Alterations  and  Painting  at  the  Baths  Hotel  . 

Motor  Generator  Rms.,  Temple  Back  Electricity  Wks. 

Market  Buildings  . . 

Chapel  and  Lecture  Hall,  Gilfach,  Pengam . 

Painting,  etc.,  at  Police  Office  and  Cottage . 

330  yds.  of  Main  Sewer,  Chapeltown-road,  Ecclesfield 

Sewer,  Sandy-lane,  Tettenhall,  Staffs  . • 

Sewering,  etc.,  St.  Cuthbert’s  Bldg.  Estate,  Bedford 

Underground  Convenience,  Beckenham-road  . 

Norwegian  Kerb  and  Block  Channelling  . 

Road  Metalling  . . 

Recon.  Dwlg.-hse.,  Stevenson  Mains,  nr.  Haddington 

Limestone  . 

400  yds.  of  Kerbing.  Ripponden  Wood . 

550  yds.  of  3-in.  Flags,  Rochdale-road  . 

Church  at  Brithdir . 

Roads  and  Drains  at  Argoei,  Monmouth . 

Electric  Power  Generators  . . . 

Electric  Conveyors  . 

Condensing  Plant  at  Electric  Light  Station . .  .  .. 

Piling  &  Removal  of  Plat.,  Baliast  Quay,  Hamworthy  ;  Poole  Harbour  Commissioners  . . 

Lancashire  Boiler  at  Baths,  Belper-street . !  Blackburn  Town  Hall,  etc.,  Com. 

Alterations,  etc.,  77,  Tylacelyn-road,  Penygraig - 'Mr.  J.  EL  Kendrick . 

Making-up  Cecil-road,  Hale .  Hale  U.D.C. 

Alterations,  etc.,  Coedpenmaen  School . . 

Painting,  Woodhouse  Moor  and  Ridge  . . 

Painting,  Pottemewton  Pk.&  North-st.Recrea.  Ground 

Painting,  Burley  Park  and  Kirkstall  Abbey . 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Churwell  . 

Iron  and  Steel  during  1905  . 

Two  Villas,  Villa-road,  Donaghadee  . 

Road  Material . 

Road  Materials  . 

Villa.  Seafleld-street,  Elgin  . 

Cleansing  Main  Sewer  . 

Ladies'  Lavatory,  Granville  Gardens,  Dover  . 

Tar  Macadam  Carriageway,  Peel  Moat-road  . . 

♦Alterations  and  Additions  to  Schools,  Knaphill  .... 

Malt-barns  and  Kilns,  Killowen  Distillery,  Coleraine 

Steel  Bridges  . 

Scavenging  . . 

Stores  . . . . 

Road  Materials  . 

125,000  Hardwood  Sleepers . 

♦Disposal  of  Refuse,  etc . •  ••  »* . 

*  Asphalte,  Wood  and  Stone  Paving  Works 


B.  Dobson,  Architect,  5,  Charles-street,  Bradford  . j 

F.  Bergin,  Engineer,  38,  Westmoreland:street,  Dublin . 

W.  Hargreaves  Bourne,  Architect,  Darlington  . 

E.  J.  Barrett,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Staines  . 

H.  I.  Potter,  Architect,  24,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield 

General  Manager,  Tramway  Offices,  32,  Blackfriars-street,  Salford 

At  the  Chapel  . 

T.  Coombs,  85,  Hough-lane,  Bramley  . . . . . 

Anderson  &  Crawford,  Architects,  36,  Dale-street,  Liverpool  . ... 
M.  Wardle,  Secretary  of  Club,  Burradon.  near  Newcastle-on-line 

W.  Burton,  Surveyor,  Billingham,  Stockton-on-Tees  . 

do. 


J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect,  Neath . -  -  - .  , 

H.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Handsworth,  Birmingnam 
J.  G.  &  R.  G.  Cowe,  Architects,  Chester-le-Street . 

E.  Birks.  District  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Uxbridge . 

Manse  of  Dyke,  near  Elgin,  N.B . 

C.  G.  Mason,  C.E.,  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford . 

W.  Brown,  Surveyor,  Kildare . .  . . 

J.  Gordon  Hayes,  Engineer,  Victoria- roal,  Buncrana  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon,  . . 

J.  C.  Brameld,  Architect,  8  and  10,  George-street,  Shemeia  .... 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clifton-street,  Aberdare . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office  . 

H.  F.  J.  Barnes,  Secretary,  Poole . ••••••• . 

F.  Hopkinson,  Surveyor,  40,  Bridge-street,  Worksop  . 

P.  V.  Jones,  Architect,  Hengoed  . ■■■■  . 

C.  Clegg  &  Son,  Architects,  104,  King-street,  Manchester . 

T.  M.  Franklen,  Glamorgan  C.C.  Offices,  Cardiff  . 


Bristol  Electrical  Committee . 

Scunthorpe  U.D.C . 

English  Calvinistic  Methodist  .... 

Carlisle  Corporation . 

Wortley  R.D.C . 

U.D.C . 

Hobson  &  Martin . . 

Penge  U.D.C . . . 

do. 

Newmarket  U.D.C . 


Tredegar  U.D.C.  . . . 
Loyland  U.D.C.  . . . 

do. 

Rev.  T.  Richards  . . . 


do. 


Paisley  Gas  Corporation  . 


Warrington  Electricity  Committee 


Pontypridd  U.D.C. 
Leeds  Corporation  , 


Bristol  Sanitary,  etc.,  Committee  . . 


Orsett  R.D.C . 

King’s  Lynn  Corporation 


Qystermouth  U.D.C . 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

Heaton  Norris  U.D.C . 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Brown,  Corbett,  &  Co . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co. . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

do. 

Rushden  U.D.C . 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  .... 

Corporation  of  London  . 

do. 


*Road-making  and  Paving  Works  . J  Willesden  District  Council  . 


W.  B.  Madin,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Vestry  ^ndon,3  S.K-  • 

Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  Whitehall-gardens,  . 

The  Engineer,  Guildhall,  E.C. . . 


Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 


May  10 


j  W.  E.  Putman,  Borough  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Morley  | 

J.  Drake  &  Son,  Architects,  Queensbury  . . 

I  Gas  Engineer,  Portwood,  Stockport  . . 

J.  C.  Valentine,  Northgate  Offices,  Darlington 

Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Contract  Depart.,  Admiraiu,  0.  • 

j  County  Surveyor,  County  Courthouse,  Belfast  . 

do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  . . . 

|  T.  Longdin,  Borough  Surveyor,  Warrington  . 

H.  F.  Proctor,  City  Electrical  Engineer,  Temple  Back,  Bristol  .. 

A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer,  Home-street,  Scunthorpe  .  • 

W.  Harris,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Gilfach,  foumm  . 

H.  C.  Marks,  City  Engineer,  36,  Fisher-street  Carlls  e  •  •  • .  •  ^ 

G.  E.  Beaumont,  Sanitary  Surveyor,  Grenoside.  nearShem 

A.  M.  Manby,  Clerk,  100.  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton  ^ 

R.  Lund,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  a,  St.  Paul  s-square, 

H.  W.  Longdin,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Anerley,  . . 

do. 

S.  J.  Ennion,  Clerk,  Deva-chambers,  Newmarket 

J.  Hendery,  Surveyor,  34.  St.  Andre w’s-square,  Llmburgn  1 

H.  J.  C.  Shepard,  Town  Hall,  Tredegar  . 

J.  Wadsworth,  Surveyor,  Ripponden  . 


V 


E.  A.  Johnson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Abergavenny 7 ’  Newport 
~  •  '  &  Waddington,  Tredegar-chambers,  Bridge  st.,  i~ 


Gustard  d*  — 0—  - 

l  G.  R.  Hislof,  Engineer,  Paisley  Gasworks 

F.  V.  L.  Mathias,  Boro’  Electrical  Engineer,  Howley,  Warrington 
H.  F.  J.  Barnes,  Towngate-street,  Poole  . . 


H.  F.  J.  Barnes,  Towngate-street,  Pome Riickburn  ■  ••• 

W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Blackbur . 

Lewis  &  Morgan,  Architects,  Dunraven-street,  l  .  P  Cheshire 

I.  Blagburn,  Surv.,  Council  Offices.  Asliley-mi.  "  , 

P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor,  Pontypridd  . . 

|  City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds  . . 


May  1J 
May  I* 


T.  A.  Buttery  &  S.  B.  Birds,  Architects,  •  •  ■ 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  ■ 

T.  Houston,  Architect,  Kingscourt,  Wellington  place,  . 

F.  T.  Johnson,  Surveyor,  2,  Orsett-road.  Grays .  . 

H.  J.  Weaver,  Borough  Surveyor,  King’s  Lynn. •  •  • :  ^  Elgin 

R.  B.  Pratt,  Architect,  Town  and  Comity  Bank  b  . 

M.  Hoskins.  Surveyor  to  Council.  Oystennou*n..  .. 

H.  E.  Stillgoe,  Borough  Engineer,  Maison  Dieu  Hou=e, . 

W.  Banks,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Heaton  Moor  • .  •  —  . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  Architects,  36,  Victoria-street,  .  . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin,  N.B.....  . .  . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  . . 

E.  Call,  Destructor  Works,  Hammerton-street,  nr 


Hay  6,  i9°S-] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


rJKnt  Way  Materials,  Johore  State  Railways . . 

Steading!" Cragganmore,  Bailindailocii . 

^Ironwork  of  Shank  Bridge  . 

v-  55, Alrandra  Dock,  Gnmsby . 

;:£!piastering,  etc.,  to  Wards,  Chartham  Asy. 

Foot  Pavements,  Elgin  - ... .... ..... 

Washhouses,  New  Bridge-st.  &  Gibson-st. 
%  Tanks,  Heating,  etc.,  New  Baths . 

t^cSflnsta'liation  for  Outer  Basin  of  Dock  . 
S  Bides,  at  Baddow-rd.  Hospl.,  nr.  Chelmsford 

S  and  Plate-Laying  for  Tramways  . 

land  Testing  WeU  at  Buntingford  .  . . . . . .  . . 

a  vds.  of  9-in.  8ewers,  Porchester,  etc.,  Estates 
'S  in  vds  of  12-in.  Sewers,  Woodborough-road 
fvk'of  9-in.  Sewers,  Woodborough-road,  etc.  . . 

mii Machinery  . . . 

Ja  House,  Rising  Main,  etc . 

'.-nipnees  at  Goider  s  Hill . . . 

cattReservoir,  etc.  (Water  Contract,  No.  6) - 

Well  and  Air-Lift  Pumping  Plant . 

to*  Disposal  Works  . . . 

tf>  Library,  Lee  Bridge-road  . . . ... ; ...  • 

1  Work  at  Arley  Congregational  Chapel,  Bristol 
JrLas  salt  Meni.  Adds,  to  Stafford  Gram.  Schl. 

Lyons  etc.,  to  Prudhoe  National  Schools . 

ipriiC  Cedi-avenue,  West-lane,  Baildon . 

k Stops,  Morley-street,  Bradford . 

■-7"  a  Hard  Heading,  430  yds.  long. ^ 
Lboos  to  House  at  Upper  Boat,  near  Treforest 
Mental  Iron  Railings  for  Royal  Gdns.,  Bangkok 
'-fading  Beam  Engine  at  Winwick  Pumping  Stn. 


Crown  Agents  for  Colonies . 

Saxmundham  U.D.C . 

Lasswade  and  Gala  Water  Dis.  Com. 

Great  Central  Railway  Co . 

Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum  .... 
Egham  R.D.C . [ . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation. . . . 
do. 

Ely  U.D.C . 

Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

Chelmsford  Joint  Hospital  Board  . . 

London  C.C . 

Buntingford  R.D.C . 

Carlton  U.D.C.  . . 

do. 

do. 

Aldeburgh  Corporation  . 

do. 

London  C.C . 

Scunthorpe  U.D.C.  . 

Hackney  Borough  Council . 

Burslem  Corporation  . 

Leyton  U.D.C . 

The  Governors . 

Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G . 

Warrington  Water  Committee  .... 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Office  of  Crown  Agents,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W. 

e:  J  SfSSfSwi En8r" 53> 

:::::::::::: 

^'„d;-?“oninBS’  Arc£ite,ct-  •*,  St.  MstBiretVstoeicmtMbA^'' 
Councils  Surveyor,  Engleflell- green,  Surrey  ury. . 

A.  A.  Turriff,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Elgin  .  .  . 

City  Property  Surveyor’s  DepU  Town  Hall,'  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

W.  McKelvie,  City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Ely  (samples)  . 

G.  H.  Baxter,  Engineer,  16,  Robertson-street,  Glasgow 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  96,  High-street,  Chelmsford  . 

Engineer  s  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  s!w . 

J.  Chadwick,  Engineer,  Bletchley,  Bucks .  . 

J.  C.  Haller,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Carlton,' near  Nottingham  ’ ' 
do. 
do. 

J.  C.  Gordon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Aldeburgh  . 

do. 

Architect’s  Department,  15,  Pall-mall  East,  S.W. 

A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer,  Home-street,  8cunthorpe' ". . 

R.  Hammond  Engineer,  64,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,'  S.'w 
C.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer,  37,  Cross-street,  Manchester . . 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  ..  . 

A.  Harford,  Architect,  6  and  7,  St.  Stephen’s-stre'e't',  Bristol . 

H.  T.  Sandy,  Architect,  22,  Greengate,  Stafford  . 

J.  W.  Douglas  Architect.  1,  St.  Nicholas-bldgs,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
i  Bakes-  Calverley-chambers,  Victoria-square,  Leeds 

H.  W.  Rogerson,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Tyrrel-street,  Bradford 

Manager,  Ynysfaio  Colliery,  Treherbert  . 

H.  Snell,  Architect,  Windsor  Estate  Office,  Pena'rth ’ . 

C.  R.  Carnac,  23,  Ashburn-place,  S.W . 

J.  Deas,  Water  Engineer,  Bank  House,  Sa'nkey -street, ' Warrington 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


May  17 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  18 
May  19 
May  20 
do. 


May  24 

do. 

do. 

do. 


May  26 
May  30 
No  date. . 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

W  oi  Works  . 

Stockport  Education  Committee  . . 

1 40 1.  per  annum . . 
31.  3s.  per  week  . . 


May  17 
May  20 


Thou  marked  with  an  (*)  art  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viU.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xx. 


fENDERS—  Continued  from  page  503. 

HXDON. — For  internal  painting  and  sundry  other 
it  Hendon  Asylum,  for  the  Central  London  Sick 
^District 

Marchant  '& 

Hirst......  £305  -  8  1 

F.  W.  Harris 

&  Co . 

J.  S.  Fenn  . . 

R.  Metcalfe  & 

Son 


111  Lea..  £415  0  0 
I, tali  Co.  374  0  0 


ihiftll,,..  357  12  0 
'  taring  >t 

1 .  349  0  0 

.h}br ....  348  13  0 
sift.  336  1  6 
hi  Sons  330  17  0 
AjiJnn  .322  1  0 
UWierty  .  319  0  0 


0  0 


1  6 


R.  Biggs, 

27,  Charles- 
street,  Hay- 

market, S.W."  256  16  44 


LLANTRISANT. — For  waterworks  (reservoir  and 
filter  beds,  road,  culvert,  etc.),  for  the  Llantrisant  and 
Llantwit  Fadre  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  8. 
Morgan,  engineer,  School-street,  Pontyclun.  Quantities 
by  engineer : — 

JJ  E.  Evans  £16,019  0  0  [  R.  B.  Breb- 
Cruwys  &  I  ner  . . . .  £13,969  11  11 

Hobrough  15,7411111  T.  Taylor..  13,524  9  11 


IMD.-For  the  erection  of  a  new  police-station 
bi  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler.  Surveyor  to  the  Metro- 
1  Mice,  New  Scotland  Yard,  S.W.  Quantities 
Thurgood,  Son,  &  Chidgey,  Charing  Cross 
“  Dnke-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. : — 


■cad  A  Miles  £10,440 


aAWardrop 
bsiCo.  .. 
ii8on,... 


Hammond  &  Son  £9,416 

Dowsing  &  Davis  9,365 

F.  Willmott  ....  9.170 

Fairhead  &  Son  . .  9,126 

Chessum  &  Son  . .  9.048 

F.  G.  Minter .  8,609 


MTTISGLEY.— For  additional  sewers,  Knot- 
Pi»r  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Garside 
raington,  engineers,  Pontefract  and  Castleford : — 
too....  £431  2  0  j  J.  Bentley  ....  £322  8  3 

» Stanhope  421  7  0|j.  W.  Broad  - 

ASons  402  9  5  head  .  293  0  0 

J.  E.  Kaye  ....  296  18  2 

W.  Thompson 
&  Sons  ....  281  11  0 

F.  Rothera _  265  1  4 

J.  Rodgers _  263  1  3 

G.  Clements, 

Featherstone*  254  8  2 


to....!!  357  5  0 

A 

.  .  334  10  0 

‘".inindel  329 


[Engineers’  estimate,  £337.] 

^Fu'GLEY.— For  additional  sewers,  Womersley- 
'Jt  Mount,  Sunny  Bank,  and  The  Island,  for 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Garside  & 
engineers,  Pontefract.  Quantities  by 

-nements,  Featherstone .  £254  8  24 

j^®|®ISANT. — For  2,300  lineal  yds.  of  3-in.  cast- 
S™'etc'  (waterworks),  for  the  Llantrisant 
Tw  Fadre  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G. 
SKeer’  ®c*100^s*'ree*’  Pontyclun.  Quan- 

&'•••.  £757  12  6 
Bros.  737  8  0 
713  16 
-  713  0  0 
712  13  0 
••  711  5  0 
&  inn.  692  10  6 
SS;-  688  16  7 

tkU  " 17  5  .  »«*-.-  800  0  n 

.  668  7  0 


R.  Jones,  sen. 
Woodward  & 

Co . 

E.  Lewis  .... 
Barnes.  Chap¬ 
lin,  &  Co.  . . 
W. John  &  C. 

West . 

T.  Kearsley, 
Leigh,  Lancs.4 


tenders.  Engineer’s  estimate,  £600.  ] 


E.  B.  Smith- 
Jones  & 

Son  _  16,166  3 

E.  Powell..  15,140  0 
Callender  & 

Co .  14,963  10 

Meredith 
Bros.  . . 

Public 
Works  Co.  14,007  10  11 


R.  Jones  . .  12,986  6  10 
G.  Rutter  12,790  0  0 
A.  J.  Rossi- 

ter  ....  12,604  16  9 
Barnes, 

C  h  a  plin, 


14,367  16  3 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  £12,700.] 


LONDON. — For  external  and  internal  painting  works 
at  the  Grove  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting,  S.W.,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  Jacob,  Globe 
Chambers,  493,  New  Cross-road,  S.E.  : 


H.  Hann  . .  £8,652 
W.  Smith  & 

Sons  -  6,787  0  0 

C.  A.  Adams  6,421  9  11 
F.  Kinnaird  6,295  0  0 
J.  Shelbourne 

&  Co .  6,250  0  0 

E.  Triggs  . .  4,609  0  0 

H.  C.  Payne  3,997  0  0 
Higgs  &  Hill, 

Ltd .  3,993  0  0 

Wontner  & 

Co.,  Ltd. . .  3,873  0  0 


W.  Reason..  £3,579  0 

C.  Cruse _  3,550  0 

A.  H.  Inns  . .  3,321  14 
H.  Bragg  & 


J.  8.  Fenn . . 

H. Kent .... 

E.  Wall _ 

M.  McCarthy  2, '774 
E.  Proctor* 

Sons,  326, 
High-st.. 
plumstead*  2,700 


3,219  0  0 
2,990  0  0 
2.954  0  0 
2,922  0  0 


LONDON. — For  relaying  floors  in  the  laundry  at  the 
Grove  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting.  S.W.,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief 


F.  Kinnaird .  £695 

W.  Reason  .  649 

W.  Smith  &  Sons  . .  598 

H.  Hann  .  545 

E.  Triggs .  530 

Sycamore  Works, 

Ltd .  504 

Atlas  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  440 


C.  Cruse  . £347 

T.JPearce .  415 

Gardner  &  Hazell  . .  409 

3.  Kind .  375 

E.  Wall,  2,  Alice- 
terrace.  Garratt- 
lane,  Tooting,  S.W.*  335 


LONDON. — For  repairing  the  tarpaving  at  the  South- 
Western  Fever  Hospital,  Landor-road,  Stockwell,  S.W., 
for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief : — 


Chittenden 
Simmons ....  £404  0  0 
Cu  nningham, 

Forbes,  &  Co.  220  7  0 
F.  G.  Sheppard  211  0  0 
Goddard  &  Co.  139  0  0 
J.  Wainwright 

&  Co..  Ltd.  .  138  10  0 


Grounds  &  New¬ 
ton,  Page 
Green  -  road, 

South  Totten¬ 
ham*  .  £124  0  0 

D.  Daniel,  Ltd.  112  12  6 


LONDON. — For  Shoreditch  Town  Hall  restoration. 
Mr.  R.  W.  S.  Cross,  architect,  46,  New  Bond-street, 


— 

Total 

Main 

Tender. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

£ 

£ 

J.  Ferguson  &  Co . 

— 

21,450 

F.  &  A.  Willmott  _ 

_ 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co 

— 

19  971 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons _ 

— 

19,900 

A.  E.  Symes . 

— 

19,792 

Redding  &  Sons . 

— 

19,460 

905 

Chessum  &  Sons . 

■ — 

19,456 

J.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  . . 

— 

19,326 

L.  F.  Lamplough  .... 

— 

19,320 

1,020 

215 

Rowley  Bros . 

— 

19,316 

930 

Waring  &  Gillow,  Ltd. 

— 

19,266 

636 

F.  G.  Minter  . 

— 

19,166 

909 

200 

— 

18,967 

Kirk  &  Randall  . 

— 

18,964 

987 

225 

Mattock  &  Parsons .... 

— 

18,832 

1,015 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  . . 

— 

18,760 

Wilkinson  Bros . 

— . 

18,691 

895 

212 

Leslie  &  Co . 

— 

18,512 

873 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  . . 

19,549 

18,479 

872 

E.  Lawrence  &  Sons  . . 

19,606 

18,400 

H.  L.  Holloway  . 

19,253 

18,100 

953 

200 

C.  Gray  Hill . 

19,130 

17,995 

928 

207 

Johnson  &  Co . 

18.860 

17,900 

780 

180 

B.  E.  Nightingale  _ 

18,741 

17,645 

902 

194 

Killby  &  Gayford* .... 

18,690 

17,683 

890 

217 

LOSTWITHIEL. — For  erecting  a  dwelling-house  on 
Polden  Farm,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Knight, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Lostwithiel : — 

F.  Stephens  . .  £312  7  4  1  Quiller  &  Brown, 

J.  Bundle _  291  6  0  Lostwithiel*..  £275  15  0 

W.  T.  Bassett 
&F.  Bassett..  284  10  0  | 


LUTON. — For  sewering,  paving,  etc.,  Smart-street, 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  S.  F.  L.  Fox,  C.E. : — 

Free  &  Son  .  £711  I  G.  Powdrill,  Hitchin- 

Patent  Victoria  road,  Luton*  ....  £636 

Stone  Co .  672  | 


MAESYCWMMER. — For  construction  of  roads  and 
surface  water  drains  on  the  Gelly-Deg-Ishaf  estate,  for 
the  Gelly-Deg-Ishaf  estate.  Messrs.  I.  Jones  *  T.  E. 
Richards,  architects  and  surveyors,  18,  Saint  Mary- 
street,  Cardiff,  and  Pentre : — 


D.  Richards..  £1,045  13  6 
Vodden  &  Lee  960  10  0 
F.  A.  Sheen . . 

F.  Ashley - 

Barnes,  Chap¬ 
lin,  &  Co. 

E.  &  D.  Davies 


R.  W.  Hunter 

&  Co . 

G.  Rutter  . . 
J.  Jenkins, 
M  a  e  s  y  - 
cwmmer* . . 


RUABON.— For  repairs  to  Ruabon  Ponkey  Council  • 
School,  for  the  Denbighshire  Education  Authority 
Parry,  Bros.,  &  Davies.  8,  Broad- 
street,  Rhos,  Ruabon* .  £117  15  0 
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RUGBY. — For  constructing  sewers  and  outfall  works 
at  Bilton,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Willard,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Rugby  : — 

W.  T.  Denyer,  Brinklow,  Coventry*  ....  £949 


ST.  BEES. — For  new  chapel,  laboratories,  lecture 
hall,  and  library,  St.  Bees  School,  for  the  Governors. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Kendal : — 


— 

Labora¬ 
tories,  etc. 

Chapel. 

Total. 

£  s.  d 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Anderson  . 

15.724 

0 

0 

3,006 

0 

0 

8,730 

Bradley . 

6,207 

0 

0l3,372 

0 

0 

9,579 

Bragg . 

Clark  &  Robinson 

4,699 

13 

2 

2,770 

7 

7 

7,370 

6,500 

0 

0 

3,700 

0 

0 

10,200 

Ferguson  . 

Grad  well  . 

14,889 

14 

7 

2,548 

3 

0 

7,437 

5,475 

0 

(J 

2  976 

0 

0 

8,460 

Grisenthwaite  . 

6,010 

18 

10 

3,051 

13 

6 

9,062 

Hatch  . 

5,395 

0 

0 

2,876 

0 

0 

8,270 

Laing . 

|6,6C6 

2 

10 

2,835 

12 

11 

8,441 

Lister  . 

'5,162 

0 

0 

2,633 

0 

0 

7,949 

Moorliouse . 

6,223 

14 

0 

2,845 

17 

6 

9,069 

Pennington,  Ken 

| 

dalt . 

lfi,533 

10 

(] 

2,826 

11 

0 

8,360 

J.  Smith  . 

•5,821 

6 

7 

2,990 

10 

0 

8,811 

H.  Tinnion  . . . 

16,083 

2 

0 

2.700 

4 

0 

8,783 

J.  I.  Wilson  . .  . 

4,402 

18 

1 

2,677 

5 

1 

6,980 

J.  Young  . 

5,409 

19 

6 

2,855 

7 

4 

8,265 

SCARBOROUGH. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Falsgrave  School,  for  the  Scarborough  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  Charles  Edeson,  architect  and  surveyor, 
25,  Huntriss-row,  Scarborough : — 

Bricklayers:  J.  Bastiman  &  Sons,  70,  Vic¬ 
toria-road,  Scarborough . £524  0  0 

Joiners :  G.  Lancaster,  28,  Raleigh-street, 

Scarborough .  246  0  0 

Smith  and  Founders :  H.  Pickup,  Brook- 

street  Iron  Works,  Scarborough  .  102  14  8 

Plumbers :  W.  M.  Bolder,  40,  Franklin-street, 

Scarborough . 

Slaters :  J.  Hardgraves,  27,  Aberdeen-walk, 

Scarborough . 

Painters :  A.  Briggs,  63,  Aberdeen  -  walk, 

Scarborough .  17  13  8 

[All  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.] 


7  0 


8  0 


SETTLE. — For  water  supply  extension,  Austwick,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  a.  Foxcroft, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Settle  : — 

Excavating  Trench  lor  Laying  and  Jointing  1,740  lineal 
yds.  0/  3-in.  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains,  Fixing  Valves, 
Hydrants,  etc. 


Tattersall 
Earnshaw  ..  £107  12  10 
Brass  i  n  g  t  o  n 
Bros.&Corney  104  12  4 
Cum  b  e  r  1  a  n  d 
Bros .  104  2  4 


Dudley  &  Fair- 

clough . £103  7 

W.  Stayton, 

Settle, Yorks*  100  8 


SHEFFIELD. — For  widening  of  Hillsbro’  Bridge. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  City  Engineer,  Sheffield  : — 

Ash,  Son,  &  Biggin,  Sheffield* . £2,880 


SWAFFHAM. — For  additional  nurses’  quarters  at 
workhouse,  for  the  .  Guardians.  Mr.  L.  F.  Eagleton, 
architect,  King-street,  King's'Lynh 


Bell  &  Son . . 

J.  F.  Impson 

R.  Dye  . 

A.  Collison .... 
Banyard  &  Son 
H.  Hipwell _ 


£325  0 
297  15 
297  0 
297  0 


Ellworthy  &  Co . .  £290  0 
Tash,  Langley,  & 

Co .  286  8 

G.  Jeffries,  Swaff- 

hamf  .  267  0 

H.  Barnes  &  Co.  .  265  0 


[J  Accepted  with  addition  of  81.  for  wood-block  floor.] 


TAUNTON. — For  infirmary  and  detached  buildings 
for  servants’  quarters  at  Taunton  School,  for  the 
Governors  of  the  School.  Mr.  F.  W.  Roberts,  architect, 
2,  Hammet-street,  Taunton.  Quantities  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Infirmary. 


G.  Pollard  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  £995  0  0 

F.  Small .  949  0  0 

A.  J.  Spiller  . .  918  0  9 
W.  Potter  ....  899  0  0 

F.  H.  Moggridge  887  15  0 

For  Servants’  Quarters. 


T.  Manning  & 

Son .  £860  0  0 

J.  E.  Fursland  851  7  4 
J.  Chapman, 

Taunton*  . . 


832  19  i 


E.  G.  Coles  ..  £827  13  10 
G.  Pollard  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  817  13 

F.  Small  ....  722  0 

A.  J.  Spiller. .  697  0 

W.  Potter  680  0 


J.  E.  Fursland  £667  15 
J.  Chapman . .  643  11 
F.H. Moggridge  643  5 
T.  Manning  & 

8on,  Taun¬ 
ton*  .  640  0 


TEWKESBURY. — For  erecting  an  elementary  school, 
for  the  Education  Committee  of  Gloucester  County 
CounciL  Mr.  M.  H.  Medland,  County  Architect,  16, 
Clarence-street,  Gloucester.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Vale 
&  Kingsford,  George-street,  Gloucester : — 


Estcourt  & 

Sons .  £3,799  0  0 

T.  J.  Williams  3,710  0  0 
W.  F.  Drew. .  3,535  5  0 

E.  W.  Wilks  3,439  0  0 
Draper  <&  Wal- 
lington....  3,295  10  0 


Co. 


3,237  0  0 
3,180  4  6 


A.  J.  Colborne 
Collins  & 

Godfrey, 

Tewkesbury*  2,854  0  0 


TREDEGAR  JUNCTION.— For  the  erection  of 
twenty-nine  houses  at  Pontllanfraith  and  Tredegar 
Junction,  Mon.,  for  the  Tredegar  Junction  No.  3 
Building  Club.  Mr.  W.  A.  Griffiths,  architect,  Pontllan¬ 
fraith,  Mon. 


H.  Phillips  ....  £6,273  10 
Passmore  & 

Perkins  ....  5.720  0 

Evans  &  Waters  5,666  0 
W.  &  D.  Thomas  5,350  10 


H.  Rees.  Black¬ 
wood*  .  £5,276  10 

E.  Williams. . . .  5  249  0 

E.  Hughes  ....  5,113  0 


WIMBLEDON.— For 
cast-iron  .pipes,  for  the 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Engineer 
Broadway,  Wimbledon 

D. Stewart&Co.  £269  15 

E.  Willsliear  . .  263  10 
J.  Oakes  &  Co. 

Cochrane  &  Co. 

J.  Dickson  . . 

Cochrane  &  Co. 

S  h  e  e  p  b  r  idge 

Coal  &  Iron 

Co . 

Olay  Cross 
Coal  Co. 


the  supply  of -18-in.  and  £ 
Urban  District  Council, 
and  Surveyor,  Council  Of 


253  13 
249  17 
235  8 
230  10 


221 


219 


L.  Horsley*  Co.  218  18  3 


215 


D.  F.  Thomson 

&  Co .  £216 

Staveley  Coal 
&  Iron  Co. . . 

G.  Johnston  & 

Co .  214 

J.  Gibb  &  Co..  211 
Hal  well  Iron 

Co . 207 

Stanton  Iron 
Works,  near 
Nottingham*  203 


16  0 
8  3 


16  0 
11  0 


WOOD  GREEN.  —  For  alterations  to  Alexandra 
Schools,  for  the  Wood  Green  Education  Committee  :- 


1,361  8  0 
1,310  0  0 
1,287  0  0 


Rudd  &  Son  £1,430  0  0 
J.  H.  Pearse  1,400  10  8 
W.  Barrett  . . 

H.  W.  Patrick 
W.  Flowerdew 
J.  Ferguson  & 

Co .  1,285  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  . 

L.  F.  Lam- 
plough  — 

J.  J.  Holliday 
Myatt&Upson 
General  Buil¬ 
ders,  Ltd. . . 

Aldridge  ASon 
H.  Kent  .... 


1,285  0  0 


1,259  0  0 
1,250  0  0 
1,239 


0  7 


1,227  0  0 
1,210  0  0 
1,195  0  0 


7  9 


1,164 

1,163 


J  Groves  ASon  £1,194 
Mattock  & 

Parsons  . . 

A.  E.  Symes 
W.  Lawrence 
&  Son  .... 

Johnson  &  Co. 

W.  J.  Maddison  1,157 
H.  Knight  & 

Son  .  1,133 

A.  Fairhead  & 

Son  .  1,123 

A.  G.  Crisp..  1.114  0  0 
J.  Stewart  . .  1,101  0  0 

Pollard 
Brand* . 


0  0 


0  0 


1,C93  0  0 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 


ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c„  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal,  Green,  London,  E. 


■  MO  un...  oivuk  rinmo,  Liu,. 


For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hanlenin?,  Waterproofing,  and' 
Preserving  Building  Materials  * 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  :— Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William^ 
16,  Craveu-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E:C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse- 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO"  PROCESS, 

4  &  6,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te^0^n^;,il 

—  —  —  —  .  A  AMI  Id  T.DTKV-PC  QTDVVT  <  W  find 


METCHIM  4  SON  prwBBWi**?’ 


1  r oiAAAip>"''i 

W.  wv.1  •  32,  CLEMENT'S LANK, S.C. 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  k  TABLES, 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1 1. 


GRICE  &  C0.,» 

ADDISON  WHARF,  ni.Win.lo>  M„  KENSINGTON, 


FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  Luge  or  smafl 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerte, 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  m  London  0 

Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Cow®' 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other  Floors. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


uo. 


CONTRACTOBS  TO 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  The  School  Board  lor  Londo°-  £’ 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  inform^*1 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Coap»»> ■ 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTHEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


a 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 

,ofin8 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"COURTEOUS,  LONDON." 


Telephones: 

7S3  and  457  North. 


ndon  F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  LTD 

Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  »• 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK. 
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HE  question  of  Re¬ 
gistration  is  again 
being  made  use  of 
as  the  excuse  for 
an  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  those  who  are 
filling  in  their 
balloting  lists  for 
the  election  of 
Council  and  Officers  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  for  the  ensuing  session, 
lo  use  the  opportunity  for  voting 
t  nearly  all  the  men  who  would 
represent  the  highest  class  of  architects 
on  the  Council,  and  filling  up  its  ranks 
with  inferior  men  to  be  voted  for  on  the 
solo  ground  that  they  are  pledged  to 
support  Registration. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  advocates 
of  this  move  in  the  game  should  not  even 
perceive  that  they  are  thereby  formulat¬ 
ing  the  most  obvious  and  emphatic  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  own  cause.  One  of 
the  cries  that  has  been  heard  is  that 
is  to  raise  and  fortify  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  and  here  are  the 
supporters  of  it  showing  their  anxiety 
>o  raise  the  dignity  of  the  profession  by 
inviting  all  their  adherents  to  combine 
in  voting  out  the  leading  men  of  the 
diy,  and  filling  up  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  by  mediocrities  whose  claim 
to  election  is  that  they  are  all  pledged 
to  a  particular  policy,  and  that  one 
to  which  the  leading  men  of  the  pro- 
i®ion,  both  within  and  without  the 
institute,  are  opposed.  There  could 
have  been  a  more  cynical 


confession  of  tlio  weakness  of  their  own 
cause. 

We  publish  two  replies  this  week  to 
our  “  Note  ”  on  Mr.  Middleton’s  letter 
of  last  week,  both  of  them  from  good 
men,  who  express  themselves  in  a 
moderate  and  dignified  manner.  Blit 
when  Mr.  Gibbs  tells  us  that  Mr.  Middle¬ 
ton’s  argument,  that  Registration  would 
raise  the  standard  of  professional  educa- 
tio  n,  is  by  no  means  new  to  him  and  that 
this  object  has  been  before  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Registration  for  a  long  time, 
we  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  that  we  have 
heard  so  little  of  it  before  ?  What 
we  have  mostly  heard  is  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  being  robbed  by  jerry  archi¬ 
tects.  That  has  always  been  the  pro¬ 
minent  cry,  and  it  seems  to  ns  that  this 
idea  of  the  improvement  of  education 
by  means  of  Registration  has  been  rather 
suddenly  emphasised  at  the  last  moment. 
The  letters  that  we  have  printed 
are,  we  admit,  reasonable  and  sensible 
letters  worth  every  consideration  ;  but 
if  our  readers  could  have  seen  one  or  two 
of  the  letters  we  do  not  print,  he 
would  see  that  such  letters  form  rather  a 
significant  indication  as  to  one  kind  of 
architect  to  whom  the  Registration 
gospel  appears  specially  to  appeal. 

Our  conviction  in  regard  to  Registra¬ 
tion — to  sum  it  up  again  briefly,  is — 
that  it  is  not  wanted ;  that .  the 
other  countries  in  which  architecture 
is  at  present  in  the  most  healthy 
condition  and  architects  most  honoured 
— viz.,  France,  America,  and  Germany 
— have  not  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
it ;  that,  if  architecture  is  both  a 


science  and  an  art,  yet  neither  engineers 
on  the  one  side,  nor  sculptors  and  painters 
on  the  other  side,  have  thought  auy  such 
movement  necessary  to  protect  their 
interests  ;  and  that  tlio  immediate  result 
of  such  a  measure  would  unquestionably 
be  to  lower  the  status  of  the  profession  by 
confirming  in  the  rank  of  architect  the 
very  kind  of  men  whom  the  upholders  of 
the  movement  profess  the  wish  to  muzzle. 
But  what  is  perfectly  certain  is  this, 
that  no  good  can  come  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  by  a  kind  of  cam¬ 
paigning  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
all  the  best  men  from  being  elected  to 
the  managing  Council  of  the  central 
professional  body,  and  to  fill  it  with  in¬ 
ferior  men.  A  movement  which  is  to  bo 
carried  on  in  that  spirit  is  self-con¬ 
demned  on  the  face  of  it,  and  such 
tactics  are,  in  the  long  run,  useless  in 
any  case  to  those  who  employ  them. 
If  this  question  of  Registration  is  to  be 
settled  one  way  or  another,  the  wire¬ 
pullers,  as  we  may  call  them,  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  not  be  settled  apart 
from  the  will  and  the  support  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  profession.  No  good,' 
therefore,  can  be  done,  from  any  point 
of  view,  by  adopting  the  selfish  and 
narrow  policy  advocated  in  this  case  by 
the  Registrationists  ;  and  we  hope  that 
all  those  who  have  not  yet  filled  np 
their  balloting  lists  will  recognise  that 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Institute 
Council  are  the  first  consideration,  and 
will  follow  the  suggestion  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Cole  Adams  s  letter 
(page  517),  and  record  their  votes  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  PARIS 
SALON. 

HE  architectural  gallery  at  the 
Old  Salon  is  not  as  interesting 
as  usual  this  year.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  exhibit  .is,  as  usual,  an  “  envoi  de 
Rome,”  but  in  this  case  it  is  not,  as 
usual,  a  restoration  of  a  great  Greek  or 
Roman  monument  (like  that  of  the 
Island,  of  the  Tiber  last  year),  but  merely 
an  “Etude  sur  l’habitation  antique,” 
consisting  of  the  restoration  of  a  Pompeian 
house,  and  an  imaginary  plan  of  a 
Roman  villa  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars. 
The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  great 
classic  monuments  which  are  capable 
of  affording  studies  for  a  grand  restora¬ 
tion  scheme  are  getting  exhausted  ; 
hence  the  recent  ordinance  that  students 
at  the  Villa  Medici  might,  if  they  pleased, 
fall  back  upon  Pompeii  as  comparatively 
new  ground  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
Pompeian  Villa  forms  the  principal 
clement  in  the  drawings.  The  author 
is  M.  Chifflot,  a  pupil  of  three  very 
eminent  French  architects — M.  Daumct, 
M.  Guirault,  and  M.  Esquic.  He  offers 
a  complete  set  of  drawings  of  what  he 
entitles  the  “  Maison  de  Centenaire  ”  at 
Pompeii.  The  drawings  of  the  existing 
remains  consist  of  plans  which  are 
bordered  by  drawings  of  fragments  of 
mosaic  floor  details,  and  sections  which 
are  accompanied  by  larger-scale  details 
of  portions  of  wall  surface,  with  as  much 
of  their  coloured  decoration  as  can  still 
be  made  out.  In  the  elaborate  restora¬ 
tion  drawings  the  author  appears  to  have 
turned  to  account  all  the  known  details 
of  Pompeian  decoration,  and  thrown 
them  together  into  a  single  house.  The 
result  does  not  seem  a  very  probable 
one,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  at  all 
events  the  drawings  are  finished  regard¬ 
less  of  labour.  We  observe  that  in  the 
court  of  the  atrium  a  wooden  gallery  is 
shown  running  round  the  court  above 
the  unlighted  portion  of  the  atrium.  ' 
The  set  of  drawings  includes  a  number 
of  sketches  of  remains  of  wall- 
paintings,  bronze  figures,  etc.,  copied 
in  water  -  colour  with  great  care 
and  precision.  The  wall-paintings,  in 
their  general  resemblance  of  style  and 
detail,  give  one  more  than  ever  the  ■ 
impression  that  these  graceful  additions 
were  the  work,  not  of  eminent  artists, 
but  of  the  “  decorating  firms  ”  of  the 
day.  The  figures,  though  varying  in 
action,  are  all  of  the  same  type,  and 
when  the  trick  was  acquired,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  wholesale 
by  the  decorative  artist,  with  little 
difficulty  or  study.  The  drawings,  those 
of  the  bronze  sculptures  especially,  are 
admirably  executed,  and  the  whole  set 
highly  creditable  to  their  author,  although, 
’as  already  observed,  they  have  not  the 
interest  of  some  of  the  splendid  sets  of 
restorations  of  Roman  temples,  etc. ,  which 
we  have  seen  in  some  previous  Salons. 

“  Projets  ”  which  are  only  archi¬ 
tectural  dreams  are  even  more  numerous, 
and  designs  executed  or  commissioned 
even  less  numerous,  than  usual.  M. 
Prevot  is  the  author  of  tw©  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  former  class  of 
designs.  One  of  these. is  for  a  “Manu¬ 
facture  des  Tapisseries  des  Gobelins,’ 
which  may  have  a  certain  practical 
bearing,  since  the  building  of  a  new 


Gobelins  manufactory  has  really  been 
discussed.  The  general  design  of  the 
fa9ade,  with  its  coupled  Ionic  columns  in 
the  centre  and  pilasters  on  the  wings, 
recalls  that  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts  ; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  building, 
this  grandiose  classic  architecture  is  a 
good  deal  spoiled  in  its  effect  by  the 
great  glass  roof  visibly  surmounting  it. 
M.  Prevot’s  other  scheme  is  for  “  Une 
Academie  Americaine  a  Paris,”  also  a 
scheme  which  has  been  discussed  by 
the  Americans,  but  which  will  doubtless 
be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  by  an  American 
architect,  for  the  American  love  of 
everything  French  hardly  extends  to 
robbing  their  own  architects  of  a  com¬ 
mission  in  favour  of  a  Frenchman.  The 
treatment  of  the  main  central  pavilion 
in  this  design  is  very  fine  and  effective ; 
a  long  continuous  ground  story  with 
rusticated  arches  supports  a  main  story 
divided  up  by  four  pedimented  pavilions, 
connected  by  a  pilastcred  expanse  of 
wall  with  rectangular  windows.  All  these 
things  sound  a  good  deal  alike  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  for  the  main  architectural  elements 
are  always  pretty  much  the  same,  but 
there  are  differences  in  the  refinement 
of  detail,  and  this  one  is  one  of  the  best 
fa£ades  in  the  gallery.  The  separate 
pavilions  are  rather  ineffective  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  moreover  seem  out  of  scale 
with  the  centre  block.  Then  there  is  M. 
Ferrand’s  design  for  “  Une  Universite 
.Navale,”  standing  boldly  above  a  sea- 
coast  with  immense  ranges  of  terraces 
and  steps  up  to  it ;  and  M.  Ebrard’s 
design  for  a  “  Maison  de  Mutualite  ” 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  at  Paris, 
which  differs  a  little  from  the  usual 
school  type ;  instead  of  an  order,  the 
broad  piers  of  the  wall  are  treated  as  a 
kind  of  reminiscence  of  the  order,  finish¬ 
ing  with  a  decoration  which  occupies 
the  place  that  the  capital  would  occupy 
in  an  ordinary  pilaster  ;  a  kind  of  transla¬ 
tion  of  classic  detail  into  more  modern 
constructional  form.  A  more  remark¬ 
able  scheme  is  that  of  M.  C.  E.,Lefevre  for 
“  Une  Universite  pour  des  Etudes  Su- 
perieures,”  which,  though  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  might  be,  and  would 
be  a  very  fine  institution.  The  idea  is 
that  of  a  great  University  group  built 
at  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  'with  a  grand 
entrance  court  towards  the  city,  and 
abutting  on  the  other  side  on  a  great 
artificial  park  with  radiating  avenues 
like  those  of  Hampton  Court.  The  plan 
shows  an  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
both  effective  and  hygienic,  and  alto¬ 
gether  this  is  a  scheme  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion  both  for  its  practical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  qualities.  This  design  serves 
also  to  emphasise  the  advantage  of  the 
large-scale  plans  which  are  required, 
by  custom  and  common  assent  if  not  by 
rule,  in  the  architectural  gallery  at  the 
Salon,  for  here  the  chief  merit  and  point 
of  the  whole  scheme  lies  in  the  plan, 
which  is  of  course  shown  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  elevations.  M.  BossarcFs 
“  Centre  d’Assistance  Mutuelle  ”  is  a 
scheme  on  a  more  practicable  scale,  which 
may  be  an  actual  commission,  though 
not  so  stated  ;  but  unhappily  its  archi¬ 
tectural  quality  is  of  the  poorest.  Then 
there  is  M.  Coutan’s  design  for  a  Municipal 
Palace  for  a  seaport,  the  chief  merit 
of  which  lies  in  its  size  (if  that  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  merit)  ;  and  M.  Fournier  de 
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Saint-Maur’s  large  coloured  section  of  a 
‘  Galene  des  Fetes,”  which  may  be 
described  as  gewgaw  in  excelsis,  a  kind  of 
more  exuberant  edition  of  the  Salle  des 
Fetes  of  the  Hotel  Continental,  covered 
with  swags  and  carved  garlands  hanging 
loose  in  the  air,  and  painted  nymphs 
lacking  about  in  all  directions'  One 
must  suppose  that  there  are  people  in 
France  who  admire  this  kind  of  thing, 
or  it  would  not  be  drawn  and  exhibited ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Among  “  projets  ”  of  a  more  practical 
type  is  one  which  M.  Masson-Detourbet 
oddly  calls  “Projet  d’Agrandissemcnt 
de  la  Porte-Maillot.”  As  the  Porte- 
Maillot  (the  main  entry  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee)  at  present  consists  of  some 
gates  and  mean-looking  keepers’  lodges, 
to  call  this  scheme  with  a  great  tower 
an  “  enlargement  ”  seems  rather  absurd. 
The  brick  and  stone  clock-tower,  rather 
spoiled  by.  its  over-large  corbclled-out 
turrets  at  the  angles,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  present  line  of  gates,  and  expands 
at  the  base  into  a  line  of  lower  buildings 
right  and  left ;  at  the  further  side  of  it, 
next  the  Bois,  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  a 
large  semi-circle  with  radiating  drives 
connecting  with  the  main  avenues  of  the 
Bois  ;  these  at  present  radiate  more  or 
less  from  the  Porte,  but  not  on  a  regular 
geometrical  plan.  It  would  make  a 
stately  entrance  to  the  Bois  instead  of 
the  present  mean  one,  and  the  clock- 
tower  might  be  a  practical  convenience 
at  this  point ;  otherwise  we  should  have 
said  that  a  large  arch  of  entry  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  a 
tower  planted  on  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way.  Then  M.  Emile  Lucas  exhibits 
what  is  really  to  the  point,  a  design  for 
a  wireless  telegraphy  station,  a  new  kind 
of  establishment  which  is  waiting  for  its 
architectural  treatment.  He  shows  a 
massive  masonry  tower  with  very  bold 
rustication  at  the  base  and  a  battered 


line  of  walling  ;  the  tower  carries  a  great 
mast  securely  fixed  on  the  top,  and  is 
connected  by  an  open  arched  porch 
with  a  lower  building  which  contains  the 
Dffices  in  connexion  with  the  station, 
rhe  idea  is  generally  meritorious,  but  a 
ittle  spoiled  by  a  want  of  simplicity  in 
}he  treatment  and  details  of  the  tower ; 

French  architects  cannot  get  nd  of  that 

lesire  for  a  curiosa  felicitas  of  detai, 
whereas  the  simpler  and  bolder  sue  a 
fling  is  the  better :  it  would  probably 
letter  done  in  England,  if  taken  in  ham  } 
m  English  architect  of  the  right  sort ,  hue 

ve  ma  v  thank  M.  Lucas  for  the  suggestion. 

Corlette  exhibits  the  exterior  and 
nterior  perspective  views  of  Ins  design  _ 
Liverpool  Cathedral,  under 
‘  Projet  de  Cathedrale  Moderne,  a  t* 
vhich  he  probably  thought  m  ■ 
ceeping  with  the  habitudes  of  ^ 
irchitectural  room ;  and  * r-  • 
Nicholson  exhibits  a  Pr0J.  j 
dausolee  Royal,”  an  in  *  •  , 

ixterior  perspective  of  a  .  j  f 

vhich  would  have  more  effect  but 


ater-colour  drawing- 
appears  to  have  ba®‘» 
^petition  for  a  »«• \  m. 

Orleans,  several  ' 
esigns  for  which  a|>l* ,  ,  , 
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„l»r  angle  turret,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
that  some  such  feature  was 
Sded  by  the  official  programme. 

than  one  of  the  designs  is  picturesque 
J  effective,  but  they  in  general  suggest 
Hotel  de  Ville  rather  than  a  museum. 
L  0f  the  best  is  that  by  M.  Juste 
Lh  who,  while  giving  to  Ins  general 
L’,  a  rather  mediaeval  character  and 
rie.  has  treated  it  mostly  with 
toil  of  a  classic  type,  and  given  it  a 
feudal  expression  than  most  of  the 
•hers  The  design  most  suggesting  a 
tllSeum  is  that  by  M.  Felix  Ollivier,  in 
Francis  L  style  very  freely  treated.  The 
Jlt  to  the  courtyard,  with  an  ellipticab 
noli  arcade,  and  a  blank  wall  over 
1  fiirated  Avith  inscription  panels  and 
millions  containing  busts,  is  a  very 
Eg.  piece  of  design  and  suitable 
j  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  com- 
(titors  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
storior  of  a  museum  requires  a  good  deal 
If  wall  space,  and  have  pierced  their 
nils  with  windows  everywhere.  A 
•ieiit  competition,  probably  a  Bcaux- 
lltls  Students’  one,  for  a  bell-tower 
),  leaves  its  mark  on  the  exhibi- 
hon  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  designs 
Jr  very  lofty  and  ambitious  erections  of 
ilis  kind,  more  remarkable  in  general  for 
.•feet  than  success  ;  that  by  M.  Leprince- 
Rinsuet  (a  pupil  of  M.  Laloux)  shows 
■owever  a  rather  powerful  treatment  of 
i?  masonry  stalk,  and  a  great  bell 
hag  visibly  at  the  top  in  the  centre 
I  a  wrought-iron  corona. 

J[,  Lapeyrere  exhibits  a  very  interest- 
jng set  of  drawings  showing  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Place  d’ Aquitaine  at  Bor- 
jjjux,  “  avant  et  apres  l’execution  du 
Pasteur.”  The  drawing  of  the 
"etafc  actuel  ”  shows  a  great  rusticated 
stone  triumphal  arch  or  gateway  in  very 
•:vere  style,  with  a  heavy  pediment 
wit,  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
spice,  with  streets  seen  in  perspective 
blind  it.  The  treatment  proposed  or 
timed  out  (it  is  not  very  obvious  which) 
i  in  connecting  this  arch  by 
iinved  wing-walls  on  each  side  with  a 
iifade  of  new  stone  buildings,  so  as  to 
(ombine  the  whole  into  one  architec¬ 
tural  composition  ;  the  wing  -  walls 
bring  each  a  square-headed  passage- 
w,  the  whole  treated  in  a  massive 
■vie  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  existing 
ah.  The  whole  is  an  interesting 
;:.e  of  work,  shown  in  a  very  fine 
'■  of  drawings.  M.  Louis  Paul 

Petit  exhibits  the  drawings  of  an 
interesting  modern  quasi-oriental  build- 
4  “La  Nouvelle  Medersa  d’ Alger.” 
"hat  a  “  Medersa  ”  exactly  is  we  do 
know,  but  the  building  is  a  large 
"kite  pavilion  in  Moorish  style  with  a 
sntre  dome  and  small  cupolas  at  the 
■jfo  the  principal  entrance  effectively 
decorated  with  coloured  tiles.  The 

Wing  stands  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
“l so  that  the  main  entrance  is  really 
111 011e  of  the  upper  floors,  and  a  great 
W  of  wide  steps  at  one  side  adds  to 
pdect  of  the  whole.  In  the  greatest 
»«ible  contrast  to  this  is  M.  Charles 
Morice’s  “  Groupe  Scol^ire  de  Maisons- 
HWt  (Seine),”  one  of  those  severely 
Poetical  school  buildings  which  the 
French  carry  out  so  well,  and  a  little 
f  like  a  work -house  than  some 
•  their  LyceesL  The  administration 
a  three-storied  central  block,  and 


on  each  side  is  a  range  of  low  buildings 
with  large  mullioned  windows  which 
finish  right  under  the  eaves,  the  roof 
being  carried  by  steel  girders  across  the 
openings  ;  these,  it  appears  from  the 
plan,  are  covered  playgrounds,  the 
class-rooms  being  placed  in  the  return 
wings  enclosing  the  open  playgrounds. 
M.  Gaudibert’s  “  Caisse  d’Epargne 
de  Montbrison  ”  is  an  ambitious  but 
restless  stone  building  with  no  coherence 
in  the  design.  M.  Hameau’s  “  Sei\rices 
Municipaux  a  Saint  Denis  ”  shows  a 
graceful  classic  fayade  in  the  centre 
block,  with  side  blocks  apparently 
containing  offices,  which  are  treated  in  a 
simple  but  very  effective  manner,  with 
a  series  of  semicircular  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  and  rectangular  ones  above, 
a  heavy  cornice  crowning  the  wall.  The 
plan  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  enclosing 
a  courtyard.  As  a  design  for  an  official 
building  this  is  very  good.  M. 
Soufache’s  “  Une  Habitation  de  Plais- 
ance  ”  appears  to  be  only  a  design  for  an 
imaginary  house,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  exhibited.  It  has  a  rectangular 
plan  with  the  centre  of  the  front  recessed, 
and  at  the  back  is  fitted  in  a  large 
octagonal  room  half  within  the  line  of 
the  plan,  the  other  half  forming  a  pro¬ 
jecting  bay.  The  treatment  of  the  front 
is  excellent ;  the  projecting  wings  are 
solidly  built,  with  angle  quoins  and  a 
little  very  delicate  low-relief  carving 
about  the  window  heads  ;  between  the 
wings  an  open  colonnade  is  carried 
across,  surmounted  by  a  balcony  with  a 
graceful  metal  railing  ;  the  whole  design 
shows  the  refinement  of  French  house 
architecture  at  its  best.  Among  actual 
houses  is  M.  Arnaud’s  house  in  Rue 
Octave  Feuillet,  showing  the  usual  style 
of  pilastered  front  but  with  a  door-way 
filled  with  dreadful  art-nouveau  iron¬ 
work,  an  offence  which  is  repeated  in  the 
balconies.  Perspectives  of  the  interior 
rooms  are  shown,  but  they  are  in  very 
rococo  taste.  A  better  specimen  of  the 
new  Paris  House  is  M.  Voisvenel’s  house, 
No.  60  Avenue  Victor-Hugo,  in  which  the 
usual  elements  of  a  modern  French  street 
house  are  treated  with  refinement ;  and 
the  same  architect’s  house,  No.  6  Rue 
Georges-Yille,  on  a  corner  site  with  a 
re-entering  angle,  with  a  compact  plan 
very  cleverly  arranged  on  this  awkward 
shaped  site,  and  quite  worth  study. 
M.  Knight’s  Seaside  Villa  for  a,n  English 
family  is  also  a  good  house  design,  the  plan 
a  good  specimen  of  typical  French  arrange¬ 
ment  (the  architect,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
is  French  in  residence  and  in  professional 
education),  and  the  design  a  very  good 
example  of  picturesqueness  without  eccen¬ 
tricity.  Another  villa  by  the  sea,  M. 
Tronchet’s  “  Villa  Lumen,”  shows  on 
the  other  hand  eccentricity  without 
picturesqueness,  and  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  phenomenon  to  find  on  the  top 
of  a  chalk  cliff  overlooking  the  sea. 

M.  Doillet’s  “  Caserne  des  Sapeurs- 
pompiers  ”  at  Menilmontant  is  an 
example  of  one  of  those  business-like 
barrack  buildings  which  the  French  carry 
out  in  excellent  practical  style  and  in 
very  good  taste,  for  there  is  no  incon¬ 
gruous  ornament ;  only  one  wonders  at 
seeing  such  enormous  sheets  of  elevation 
expending  in  drawing  hardly  anything 
but  brick  jointing  and  stone  rustication: 
M.  Bouvier’s  Library  and  Museum  at 


Brest,  of  which  the  plan  is  too  high  to  be 
seen,  is  a  very  satisfactory  example  of 
a  quietly  and  suitably  treated  classic 
building. 

As  to  churches,  there  are  various 
examples,  nearly  all  in  that  heavy 
Neo-Romanesque  manner  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  accepted  type  of  modern 
French  church  architecture,  and  which 
somehow  seems  to  present  one  with  the 
heaviness  of  Romanesque  detail  without 
its  structural  significance.  But  there 
is  one  really  fine  church,  Notre  Dame  de 
Sion  at  Vienna,  by  M.  Lamorey.  This 
appears  to  he  an  actual  design  by  the 
architect  named.  The  perspective  view 
of  the  interior  shows  a  design  founded  on 
Byzantine  architecture,  roofed  by  a 
series  of  domes  carried  on  transverse 
arches,  with  round  arches  at  the  side  the 
whole  height  of  the  interior,  but  cut  by  a 
gallery  with  a  simple  but  well-designed 
balustrade,  the  gallery  being  supported 
beneath  by  marble  columns  with  carved 
quasi- Byzantine  caps.  If  this  is  really 
a  modern  church  in  Vienna  built  by  a 
French  architect  (the  catalogue  in¬ 
formation  is  so  vague  that  one  can  never 
be  sure),  it  is  an  unusual  piece  of  work 
and  highly  creditable  to  its  author. 

Among  the  illustrative  drawings  is  a 
splendid  set  of  coloured  views  and  geo¬ 
metrical  drawings  of  the  interior  of  the 
Palatine  chapel  at  Palermo  by  M.  Jean 
Hulot,  now  a  student  at  the  Villa 
Medici,  and  who  also  sends  a  fine  set  of 
water-colour  elevations  of  antique  frag¬ 
ments,  forming  obviously  a  part  of  his 
student’s  work  there.  To  judge  from  his 
drawings  M.  Hulot  is  a  student  we  shall 
hear  of  again.  There  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  sketches  and  illustrations  of 
ancient  or  foreign  architecture,  such 
illustrative  work  always  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Salon  exhibits ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Hulot’s  splendid 
drawings  just  referred  to  there  are  none 
which  claim  special  notice. 

It  is  surprising  how  small  a  proportion 
of  the  contents  of  this  long  gallery  is 
occupied  by  illustrations  of  the  actual 
architecture  of  the  day.  *  Five-sixths  of 
the  drawings,  at  least,  are  either  projets 
or  illustrations  of  old  work.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  French  architects,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Salon,  do  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  rise  a  little  more  to  an 
endeavour  after  an  adequate  illustration 
of  the  actual  architectural  work  of  the 
year  :  it  would  be  of  more  interest  than 
all  these  imaginary  palaces. 


Proposed  Rebuilding  of  the  “  Auld  Brig,” 
Ayr. — A  meeting  of  the  Works  Committee  of 
Ayr  Town  Council  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst., 
chiefly  to  consider  the  question  of  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  Ayr  old  bridge,  for  which  over  10,0002. 
is  available.  Mr.  John  Young,  Town  Sur¬ 
veyor;  Mr.  John  Eaglesham.  C.E.,  Ayr.  ex¬ 
surveyor;  and  Mr.  James  A.  Morris,  architect, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  submitted  reports  respecting  the 
proposed  restoration. 

Organ  Enlargement,  Bristol.— 1'he  organ  in 
the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  has  recently  been 
extended  and  improved.  The  main  features 
of  the  design  consist  of  fom;-towers  formed  of 
thil-ty-two  open  diapason  pipes,  connected  at 
the  sides  by  semi-circular  bays  of  smaller  pipes, 
and  in  the  centre  by  flats  of  similar  pipes  fit¬ 
ting  in  with  the  woodwork  of  the  case.  The 
placing  and  composition  of  the  pipes  and  the 
design  of  the  organ  front  aj’e  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  architects  -of  the 
hall,  Messrs.  Hall-Jones  &  Cummings..  Messrs. 
Norman  &  Beard,  Ltd.,  of  Norwich  $nd 
London,  carried  out  the  work. 
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NOTES. 

The  The  Trades  Union  Bill  is 
Trades  Union  at  an  end  for  the  present 
session.  Owing  to  an 
amendment  in  regard  to  picketing, 
which  was  carried  against  the  Labour 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Monday, 
its  supporters  have  given  up  the  Bill, 
though  it  is  finally  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  itself.  The  wording 
of  the  amendment  in  question  was  no 
doubt  vague  and  open  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion,  but  its  object  was  right — namely, 
to  prevent  a  person  being  obstructed, 
insulted,  or  annoyed  by  a  person 
engaged  in  picketing.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  “  annoyance  ”  is  a 
vague  word,  but  it  is  a  bad  policy  for  the 
Labour  Members  to  allow  the  idea  to 
get  abroad  that  they  object  to  the 
limitation  of  picketing  so  as  to  make 
it  a  peaceable  measure.  No  doubt  the 
force  of  this  manoeuvre  lies  in  its  change¬ 
able  character,  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  ever 
pass  a  Bill  in  a  shape  in  which  it  can 
interfere  with  individual  liberty  and 
freedom; 


The  Public  We  have  frequently  had 
Protection5  occasion  to  draw  the  atten- 
Act.  tion  of  our  readers  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Authorities 
Protection  Act,  under  which  an  action 
will  not  lie  against  a  public  authority 
unless  it  is  commenced  within  six  months 
“  next  after  the  act,  neglect,  or  default 
complained  of,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
continuance  of  injury  or  damage 
within  six  months  next  after  the 
ceasing  thereof.”  I11  the  latest  case 
on  this  subject,  Williams  v.  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board,  this  Act  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  result.  A  widow  brought  an 
action  against  the  Board,  under  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act,  for  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  man  had  sustained  in¬ 
juries  in  December,  1902,  by  falling  into 
a  lock,  but  he  did  not  die  as  a  result 
of  these  injuries  until  December,  1904, 
and  the  widow  commenced  her  action 
within,  six  months  of  his  death — viz., 
on  February,  1905.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
have  held  that  the  action  was  not  main¬ 
tainable,  since  by  virtue  of  the  above 
Act  an  action  would  not  have  been 
maintainable  after  such  a  lapse  of  time 
by  the  deceased  man  for  personal  in¬ 
juries.  The  Legislation  in  1846,  when 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act  was  passed,  clearly 
intended  that  the  defendants  of  deceased 
persons  should  have  a  right  of  action  for 
the  most  serious  loss  they  can  sustain, 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  this 
right  interfered  with  by  a  statute  passed 
merely  to  protect  Public  Authorities 
from  being  harassed  by  dilatory  pro¬ 
ceeding,  yet  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
above  decision  if  the  injured  person 
happens  to  finger  more  than  six  months. 
It  is  the  more  surprising  since  it  has  been 
held  that  the  death  of  the  person  gives 
an  entirely  new  cause  of  action,  distinct 
from  the  action  for  personal  injuries, 
and  therefore  in  the  above  case  the  widow 
had  no  cause  of  action  until  it  was 
statute  barred.  Possibly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  sought  on 
the  point.  . 


At  the  meeting  of  the 

MaindRoads.  Middlesex  County  Council 
last  week  a  course  of  action 
was  decided  upon  which  deserves  the 
highest  possible  commendation.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  which  wc  allude  arose  out  of  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Fraser  Black  to  the  effect 
that  a  special  committee  should  be 

appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  and  to  enlist  the 

assistance  of  Government,  in  formulating 
a  scheme  for  the  widening  of  all  main 
roads  leading  out  of  London  before  the 
land  on  either  side  of  these  highways 
became  further  encroached  upon  by 

building  operations.  Many  of  these  roads 
have  been  inconveniently  narrow  for 
years  past,  and  accommodation  for  foot- 
passengers  is  by  no  means  adequate. 
Since  the  advent  of  cycles,  motor-cars, 
and  tramways,  traffic  has  increased  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  the  construction 
of  tramway  and  fight  railway  tracks 
has  seriously  diminished  the  space  avail¬ 
able  for  other  vehicles.  Moreover,  it  is 
no  longer  safe  for  foot-passengers  to 
wander  along  the  roadway  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  partly  by  choice 
and  partly  by  necessity.  The  action  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  reflects 
credit  upon  that  body,  and  if  their  views 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  other 
authorities  interested,  the  result  will 
certainly  be  the  saving  of  many  millions 
of  pounds  during  the  next  few  decades. 

Foundations  1n  view  of  the  increasing 
for  adaptation  of  columns  to 
columns.  aiding  construction,  it  may 
be  well  to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  that  do  not  always  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  steel  column  supporting  a  heavy 
load,  and  provided  with  a  cast-iron  base, 
intended  to  distribute  the  load  over  the 
earth  or  substructure  so  as  to  keep 
unit  pressure  within  safe  limits.  The 
lateral  dimensions  of  the  base  may  be 
ample,  but  unless  the  height  of  the 
casting  is  adequate  the  load  will  not  be 
distributed  in  the  manner  anticipated. 
In  the  case  of  a  column  under  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  load,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  base  with  a  height  equal  to 
its  length,  or  alternatively  to  increase 
the  sectional  area  of  the  column  towards 
the  bottom,  with  a  proportionate  re¬ 
duction  in  the  height  of  the  cast-iron 
base. 


Spherical  IN  a  communication  to  the 
,,r  American  Society  of  Civil 

Conical  Domes,.  jjngineers>  \\qifiam  Qain 

discusses  the  theory  of  spherical  or 
conical  domes  of  reinforced  concrete  or 
metal.  Concrete-steel  is  a  material 
excellently  adapted  to  dome  construction, 
for  the  concrete  alone  is  perfectly  able  to 
take  compression,  which  is  the  only  kind 
of  stress  developed  in  the  upper  portion 
of  such  a  structure,  and  the  steel  will 
withstand  tension  developed  in  the  lower 
portion.  Both  analytical  and  graphical 
methods  of  solution  are  given  by  the 
author,  the  former  applying  to  domes  of 
constant  thickness  only,  and  the  latter 
without  any  such  limitation.  We  can¬ 
not  here  follow  the  mathematical  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  author,  but  may 
mention  that,  among  other  points,  it 
proves  that,  in  a  conical  dome,  the  base 
of  which  is  kept. from  spreading,  as,  for 


instance,  by  means  of  a  hoop,  tension 
is  nowhere  exerted  from  its  summit 
down.  This  type  of  design  conse- 
quently  is  well  adapted  for  sustaining 
a  heavy  weight,  such  as  that  of  a  lantern 
at  its  summit.  A  heavy  weight  at  the 
top  of  a  spherical  dome,  however,  moves 
the  joint  of  rupture  upwards,  and  thus 
increases  the  area  over  which  tension  is 
evidenced.  Here  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
crete-steel  becomes  more  especially  mani¬ 
fested  .  The  paper  is  one  well  deserving  of 
careful  study. 


The  Design  t.i  the  current  number  of 
Concrete-steel  the  Promdimt  of  the 
Arches.  ,  •  ,.  . 

American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Mr.  B.  R.  Lcffler  sets  forth  1 
some  short  processes  in  the  graphical 
analysis  of  the  elastic  arch,  basing  his 
treatment  upon  the  method  given  by  1 
Mr.  William  Cain  in  his  book  on  “  Steel-  ; 
Concrete  Arches.”  The  author  of  the  1 
paper  gives  calculations  illustrating  the  1 
manner  in  which  the  position  of  the  true  1 
closing-line  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  1 
can  be  determined  without  difficulty.  As  j 
his  figures  do  not  refer  to  actual  examples  i 
of  an  arch,  no  force  diagram  or  line  of 
resistance  are  shown,  but  these  can  bo  > 
found  by  the  usual  methods.  One  point 
to  be  noted  by  the  designer  of  concrete-  ■ 
steel  arches  is  that  if  the  concrete  section 
is  adequate  for  resisting  compression, \ 
steel  is  only  required  where  the  line  of 
resistance  passes  out  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  plain  concrete  section.  This  is 
reasonable,  because  tension  cannot  be 
caused  in  the  concrete  unless  the  line  of* 
resistance  passes  outside  the  middle 
third.  From  this  paper  wc  gather  that 
railway  engineers  in  the  United  States! 
arc  somewhat  cautious  with  regard  to 
concrete-steel  arches,  making  the  rings  cf , 
considerable  depth.  In  this  event  \cry 
little  steel  is  required.  It  is  lor  arch 
rings  of  shallow  proportions  that  the  value 
of  reinforcement  for  resisting  tension  j 
becomes  particularly  prominent. 


It  appears  that  the  wid“- 

"  ina  of  Kingston  Bridge, 
which  we  thought  had  been  , 
ed,  is  to  be  carried  out  after  all. 

mil, 2  is  to  consist  in  an  addition 

1  30  ft.  on  the  upstream  side, . 

ncrease  the  total  width  to  86 

ride  room  for  the  service  of  Me 
Electric  Tramways  Comp"  ■ 
12  of  the  cable  is  already  lii  guu 
e  bridge,  and  the  tramway  lint 

incited,  pke  the  Wj 

ng  in  connexion  with  a  la  j- 

X  and  Surrey,  who  urteno 
ve  are  informed,  as  much  • 
of  the  original  character  and 
ural  effect  of  the » “  j  uy 
5  will  be  the  case, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


An  extensive  property,  con- 
ST  sisting  of  Nos.  66-7-8,  Hay- 
for  sate.  mar]jet,  the  five  adjoining 
.  useS)  Nos.  13-7,  in  Charles-street,  and 
jL  10-2,  St.  Alhan’s-place,  will  shortly 
'  0gered  for  sale.  The  block  stands 
jpon  Crown  land,  situated  between 
f  Haymarket  and  the  Junior  United 
Service  Club,  and  includes  the  Western 
Lgogue,  which  was  built  about  eighty 
ago  after  R.  Abraham’s  designs, 
formerly  known  as  the  Westminster 
j  it  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
Jvingbeen  founded,  1797,  in  Denmark- 
jourt.  Strand,  now  part  of  the  site  of 
Jjeter-street,  The  property  we  mention 
jheld  directly  from  the  Crown  for  a 
snn  of  ninety-seven  years  to  expire  on 
gv  5,  1914,  at  an  aggregate  rental  of 
jsq5£  108.  per  annum  ;  the  ground  rent 
ul  land-tax  amount  to  87 1.  9s.  The 
tstern  portion  stands  on  the  site  of 
it,  James’s-market,  built  in  1666  for 
jenry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
tiiieh  enjoyed  a  high  repute  in  the 
0th  and  XVIIIth  centuries.  St. 
Iimes’s  Fair  was  removed  to  the  market- 
•lacein  July,  1665,  from  near  St.  James’s 
jakce.  Most  of  the  market  was  pulled 
Jito  by  Nash  for  the  laying-out  of 
faterloo-place  and  Regent-street,  yet 
jonie  of  the  market  buildings  survived 
■0  our  own  day.  Six  Bells-alley  gave 
jlice  to  a  thoroughfare  which  was  since 
Widened  to  55  ft.  for  a  better  approach 
and  in  continuation  of,  Charles- 
jjreet,  St.  James’s-square,  to  the  King’s 
Ikeatre  in  the  Haymarket.  At  the 
i  Alban’s  tavern,  in  St.  Alban ’s-street, 

F.  Dibdin  founded  the  Roxburghe 
flab  in  1812 ;  Nance  Oldfield  quitted 
It  Mitre  tavern  for  the  stage  ;  in  a 
m on  the  south  side  of  the  poultry 
sarket  and  abutting  on  Market-lane, 
fad  Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  Quakeress, 
it  a  time  when  King  George  III.,  in  his 
path,  often  walked  through  the  market 
intis  way  to -and  fro  between- St.  James’s 
Palace  and  his  home  in  Leicester-fields. 


If.  Staats 
Forbes’s 
Pictures. 


The  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Staats  Forbes  have 
offered  a  real  boon  to  all 
livers  of  art  by  exhibiting  to  the  public 
»  tie  Grafton  Gallery  a  large  selection 
Irani  the  works  collected  during  his  life- 
ie  by  Mr.  Forbes — a  collector  who 
Italy  knew  what  to  buy.  The  result 
an  exhibition  of  nearly  four  hundred 
or  drawings,  mostly  small,  but  of 
Thich  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not 
ae  that  is  not  worth  looking  at,  while 
^uy  are  masterpieces.  It  is  rarely 
iat  one  has  such  an  opportunity. 
Fancy  finding  nineteen  examples  of 
Diaz  together  in  one  corner  of  a  gallery  ! 
H  of  these  are  good  examples  of  the 
wist,  including  both  his  forest  scenes 
dhis  figure  subjects  ;  and  one  of  the 
!riner,  the  little  landscape  'entitled 
‘Pathway  in  the  Wood  ”  (130),  is  a  thing 
0  rave  about.  It  would  be  impossible 
’|fn  to  mention  half  the  things  that  are 
« exceptional  interest.  The  collection 
tildes  some  beautiful  works  by  Mr. 
-'taels,  “The  Young  Lovers”  (17)  and 
Reverie”  (39)  especially  to  be  noted; 
wmber  of  examples  of  Millet,  Mauve, 
®  Maris ;  some  fine  works  by 
won,  especially  “Flock  of  Sheep 
the  Downs  ”  (82),  a  noble 


picture  ,  an  exquisite  work  by  Harpignies 
“  Landscape  —  Evening  ”  (114)  ;  a 

number  of  Corots,  one  of  them  in  his 
highest  style  ;  and  other  names  repre¬ 
sented  are  those  of  Dnpre,  Rousseau, 
Fantin-Latour,  Daubigny,  Mesdas■, 
Vollon,  Morland,  Crome,  etc.,  etc.  ;  it  fs 
a  feast  of  great  things.  There  is  also 
Millais  fine  picture  “  The  Orphans  ” 
(339)  with  its  wonderfully  painted 
rabbit.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  open 
till  some  time  in  July,  and  none  who 
care  for  pictures  should  miss  it. 

Mr.  Finn’s  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Finn,  who 

Wmarw1Cn°Sur  Paints  architectural  subjects, 

Drawmgs'  with  sea-pieces  as  a  varia¬ 
tion,  has  another  exhibition  of  his  work 
at  Messrs.  Dickinson’s  Gallery  in  Bond- 
street.  Some  of  these  we  have  seen 
exhibited  before,  but  there  are  many 
important  new  works.  Among  the 
architectural  subjects  is  a  fine  interior 
of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  Smith- 
field,  two  or  three  views  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  and  Wells,  and  a  very  fine  one 
of  Durham  in  winter  (32),  from  a 
point  of  view  not  often  taken— from  the 
south-west ;  the  view  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  has  been  more  frequently 
painted  from  the  north-west  position. 
Some  of  the  small  sea-pieces  are  as  good 
in  their  way  as  the  architectural 
pictures ;  we  may  mention  especially 
“  Off  Greenwich  ”  (35),  with  the  Hospital 
as  a  distant  object,  and  a  group  of  sail- 
barges  giving  an  effective  bit  of  colour 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
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THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

We  have  not  had  space  so  far  to  notice  the 
exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  which  is  not  a  very 
remarkable  one,  but  contains  some  fine  portraits 
and  some  interesting  landscapes.  There  are  no 
figure  pictures  of  the  first  order,  for  Mr. 
Smithers’s  “  Dan  Cupid  Forging  Chaynes  ” 
(171),  ambitious  enough  in  subject,  is  not 
interesting.  Mr.  Austen  Brown’s  “  Spring 
Pasture — Morning”  (21)  is  good  rather  as  a 
composition  than  in  colour.  In  the  South  Room, 
where  the  numbers  commence,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hacker’s  small  picture  “  The  Cup  ”  (52),  a  back 
view  of  a  female  figure  seated,  holding  up  a  cup, 
and  partially  draped  in  a  richly-coloured  stuff, 
is  fine  both  in  composition  and  colour,  the  more 
noticeable  in  the  latter  respect  as  colour  is  not 
in  general  this  artist’s  strong  point ;  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Hitchens’  “  Autumn  ”  (31),  a  small  half- 
nude  figure  among  trees,  is  a  pretty  fancy.  In 
the  West  Room  Mr.  G.  Henry’s  life-size  figure 
“  The  Satin  Gown  ”  (105),  which  might  be  a 
portrait  but  is  not  so  called,  is  noticeable  for 
the  fine  lines  of  composition  made  by  pose  of 
the  figure  and  the  lines  into  which  her  dress  falls. 
In  the  North  Room  Mi’.  W.  Wontner’s  “  Nonron- 
nihar  ”  (230),  a  three-quarter  length  of  a  girl 
in  a  picturesque  costume,  her  figure  defined  by 
a  closely  fitting  garment  of  grey  stuff  over  which 
is  partly  thrown  a  brightly  coloured  cloak,  is  a 
highly  finished  painting  with  a  sculptured 
marble  background ;  and  the  girl’s  face  is 
exceptionally  lovely,  but  the  whole  is  rather 
mechanical  in  its  finish.  On  the  opposite  wall 
hangs  Mrs.  Rae’s  curiously  prosaic  picture  with 
a  poetic  title — “In  Listening  Mood  ”  (197),  a 
picture  of  a  very  much  dressed  young  lady  with 
a  “  ravishing”  hat,  leaning  against  a  tree  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood ;  it  reminds  one  rather  of  the 
back- woods  heroine  in  Bret  Harte’s  parody  of 
Cooper’s  novels — “  She  took  her  parasol,  drew 
on  her  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest.”  Mrs.  Swynner- 
ton’s  “Water-nymph”  (187)  is  even  more 
astounding  in  its  incongruity,  though  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  a  nymph  of  an  exceedingly 
solid  and  alarming  personality. 

Among  the  portraits  Mr.  Sargent  takes  the 
most  important  place  with  his  brilliant  per¬ 
formance  representing  “  Sir  Frank  Swetten- 
ham  ”  (219),  late  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  painted  (as 
Jane  Austen  said  of  Mrs.  Elton)  “  in  all  his 


apparatus  ”  ot  State  Governor  ;  a  sumptuous 
other  Woneings>  beside  which  stands 
a,  young-looking  man  in  a  light- 
hlZ  a  rP'Jal  c?stame’  and  face  and  hands 
browned  by  the  heat.  The  attitude  of  the 
figure  is  a  little  awkward,  but  as  a  whole  we 
hke  this  picture,  not  only  as  a  brilliant  piece  of 
painting,  but  as  a  sympathetic  representation 
of  the  type  of  capable  and  self-reliant  English¬ 
man  taking  his  responsibilities  in  a  light¬ 
hearted  manner,  of  which  our  Indian  and 
Lolomal  possessions  have  developed  so  manv 
fine  examples.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  half-length 
of  Miss  Kitty  Shannon”  (110),  her  hlad 
relieved  against  a  mass  of  dark  foliage,  a  bit 
ol  sky  beyond  with  colour  loaded  on  almost 
m  relief,  is  a  very  bold  and  vigorous  piece  of 
™'  other  hand,  his  full-length  of 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Lasell  ”  (210)  is  what  one  would  call 
not  so  much  bold  as  “  bumptious  ” — hardly  the 
way  to  paint  a  lady.  Sir  George  Reid  has  a  good 
portrait  of  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  ”  (18),  one  of 
the  order  of  portraits  which  aim  simply  at 
being  hkenesses,  without  any  seeking  after 
extraneous  effect.  In  his  portrait  of  “  The 
Right  Reverend  James  Moorhouse  ”  (100)  the 
head  seems  rather  wooden. 

Mr.  Wetherbee  has  sent  here  what  we  take  to 
be  his  best  work  of  the  year — it  is  superior  to 
any  that  he  has  in  the  Royal  Academy — “A  May 
Dawn  ”  (139),  a  bright  landscape  accentuated 
by  a  single  figure  of  a  shepherdess  standing  in 
the  foreground  knoll  looking  into  the  dawnin°- 
hght ;  a  very  poetic  work.  Among  landscapes 
which  have  no  aid  from  the  introduction  of 
figures,  by  far  the  finest  is  Mr.  Arnold  Priest- 
man’s  “Barden  Moor”  (79),  a  real  piece  of 
landscajie  composition  ;  in  which  respect  it  is 
worth  while  to  compare  it  with  Mr.  Bertram 
Priestman’s  “  The  Cement  Works  ”  (252),  which 
may  be  called  a  landscape  without  composition 
two  parallel  banks  and  a  river  between  them, 
crossed  by  one  or  two  ragged  trees  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  forcible  painting,  but  not  a  consistent 
whole.  Mi’.  David  Carr’s  “  The  Trout  Stream  ” 
(60),  a  good  landscape,  shows  on  the  other  hand 
a  very  decisive  treatment  of  composition ;  the 
sloping  lines  of  the  bank  falling  towards  the  left 
of  the  picture,  and  stopped,  as  it  were,  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  by  the  massing  of  a  cottage  and 
foliage.  Mr.  Fred  Hall’s  “  The  Purbeck  Hills  ” 
(71 )  bright  in  the  sun  but  with  a  strong  shadow 
in  the  foreground,  is  a  well-designed  landscape 
but  with  a  curiously  hard  dry  texture,  which 
looks  rather  as  if  the  author  had  aimed  at  an 
effect  of  surface  which  he  has  not  quite  realised. 
Mr.  Arnesby  Brown’s  “  After  Rain,”  a  road 
scene  with  horses,  is  an  interesting  attempt  to 
convey  the  effect  of  a  warm  golden  sunshine 
after  a  shower — a  little  too  much  of  the  gold 
perhaps,  but  it  is  a  landscape  with  individuality, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Parton’s 
“  Joyous  June  ”  (56),  merely  a  repetition  of  its 
painter’s  well-known  programme.  Among 
landscapes  which  are  of  real  interest  are  Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes’s  “  Afternoon  in  a  Forest  ”  (155), 
pillared  trunks  through  which  the  sunlight 
throws  flakes  of  light  on  the  ground  ;  Mr.  Alfred 
East’s  “The  Road  to  Longpre  ”  (170);  Mr. 
Leslie  Thomson’s  long  level  landscape  “  Near 
Malmesbury  ”  (240),  and  Mr.  Harold  Speed’s 
“  The  Alcantara,  Toledo  by  Moonlight  ”  (202), 
showing  the  well-known  mediaeval  bridge  under 
a  new  and  picturesque  aspect.  In  the  Central 
Hall  there  is  an  interesting  series  of  small  land¬ 
scape  studies  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  (435  to  441 ), 
mostly  in  the  South  Tyrol. 

The  sculpture  is  not  much  to  speak  of.  Miss 
Esther  Moore  has  a  powerful  group  on  a  small 
scale,  entitled  “  The  Merman  ”  (514),  and  some 
other  well-known  sculptors  are  represented  by 
busts  and  other  small  works.  The  Earl  of 
Wemyss’s  life-size  figure  of  “  Venus  at  her 
Toilette  ”  (519)  is  a  highly  creditable  amateur 
work.  Mr.  Havard  Thomas’s  “  Lycidas  ”  (533), 
the  rejection  of  which  by  the  Royal  Academy 
has  been  so  much  commented  on,  we  first  saw 
before  the  demonstration  was  made  about  it, 
but  failed  to  find  in  it  those  great  qualities  which 
we  hear  of.  We  certainly  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  been  rejected  by  the  Academy,  but 
we  can  see  in  it  no  more  than  a  carefully 
modelled  realistic  nude  posed  in  a  rather 
ungainly  attitude  ;  nor  can  we  find  in  it  any 
relation  to  the  title  which  it  bears,  which  we 
should  imagine  had  been  tacked  to  it  after  the 
work  was  completed. 

There  are  several  cases  of  jewellery  of  more 
or  less  interest  by  Mr.  A.  Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaskin,  and  others,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  consider  in  detail ;  and  a  large  case  in  the 
centre  of  the  Hall  of  work  by  M.  Lucien  Gaillard, 
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beautiful  in  execution,  but  in  artistic  style  too 
much  after  the  type  of  what  are  often  sum¬ 
marised  as  “  Articles  de  Paris.” 

- — - 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— IX. 

Siponto  and  Manfred oni a. 

Siponto  lies  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Manfredonia,  below  the  promontory  of 
Monte  Gargano,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Foggia.  The  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  was  known 
in  antiquity  as  that  of  Urio,  from  the  name  of  a 
city  which  was  near  the  lake  of  Yarano.  The 
city  is  ancient ;  it  is  one  of  those  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  Diomede  is  credited,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  Sipus.  It  was  more  generally 
known  as  Sipontum,  and  had  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Thracian  Epidaurus  on  the 
opposite  coast.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  in 
194  b.c.,  and  some  antique  remains  have  been 
foimd  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  later  city, 
which  was  abandoned  when  Manfred  built  Man¬ 
fredonia  in  1263  and  moved  the  population 
thither.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Diana 
were  discovered  in  1875,  30  ft.  from  the  church, 
when  a  cistern  was  being  cleaned  out.  The 
pavement  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  cella  was 
found  and  a  little  pilaster  with  a  dedication  to 
Diana  by  a  certain  Titus  Tremelius  Antiochus, 
freedman  of  Titus,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  In  a  council  held  in  465  the  name 
of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Siponto,  occurs,  and  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  it,  though,  according  to 
tradition,  the  first  bishop  was  S.  Justin,  who 
was  consecrated  during  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 
Bishop  Laurentius,  to  whom  the  archangel 
Michael  is  said  to  have  appeared,  causing  the 
foundation  of  Monte  S.  Angelo  in  493,  was  a 
cousin  of  Zeno,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who 
sent  him  money  and  workmen  to  assist  in  the 
decoration  of  his  church.  “  When  it  was 
resolved  to  ornament  with  elegant  and  beautiful 
works  the  churches  of  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Agatha, 
situated  near  to  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  to  build 
another  close  to  the  city  in  honour  of  the  blessed 
S.  John  Baptist,  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
hoping  that  their  relationship  would  dispose  him 
to  receive  his  message  favourably.  He  asked 
him  to  send  him  masters  and  workmen  clever  in 
all  arts.  The  Emperor  received  the  envoy  of 
the  holy  bishop  with  joy,  and  charged  himself 
with  sending  him  the  most  accomplished  artists  ; 
further,  with  devotion  and  liberality,  he  charged 
them  to  carry  to  Siponto  150  librae  of  gold  to 
contribute  to  the  execution  of  the  works  and 
help  in  finishing  the  church.  Having  received 
this  precious  gift,  the  holy  man  began  and 


finished  admirable  and  precious  works  in  the 
basilica  of  the  aforesaid  martyrs.  Then  he 
began  another  of  a  brilliant  and  wonderful 
beauty  by  different  colours  and  little  pieces  of 
glass  covered  with  gold  with  warm  reflections, 
of  which  it  was  composed.  He  took  care  to  do 
this  work  in  honour  of  S.  John  Baptist  in  his 
episcopal  church.”  The  archbishops  went  up 
to  Monte  Gargano  for  a  time,  perhaps  fearing  the 
Saracens,  and  Leo  IX.  joined  the  see  to  Bene- 
vento  and  the  ancient  church  fell  into  decay. 
Siponto  was  the  first  halting  place  for  illustrious 
pilgrims  whom  the  cult  of  S.  Michael  attracted 
to  Monte  S.  Angelo,  and  here  they  venerated 
the  image  of  the  Virgin.  According  to  Sarnelli, 
Paschal  II.  held  a  council  at  Siponto  in  1117, 
when  ho  consecrated  the  newly-built  church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  This  was  the  year  of  the 
Council  of  Benevento.  The  bones  of  Bishop 
Laurentius  were  placed  near  the  high  altar. 

There  is  great  resemblance  in  elevation 
between  this  cathedral  and  those  of  Troja, 
Foggia,  and  Pisa,  which  all  show  strong  Oriental 
influence.  The  exterior  is  built  of  limestone  of 
Vallona.  At  each  side  of  the  main  door  of  the 
western  fagade  are  two  diamond-shaped  sinkings 
above  each  other  under  an  arcade  and  half 
shafts  like  those  of  the  Pisan  churches  ;  in  each 
arch  towards  the  angle  is  one  on  the  lower  level, 
the  arcade  thus  consisting  of  five  arches.  The 
grounds  of  these  diamonds  are  inlaid  with 
various  patterns.  There  appeal's  to  have  been  a 
continuous  stylobate  except  on  the  fagade.  The 
door  has  a  projecting  curved  hood  richly  carved, 
resting  on  pillars  which  themselves  rest  on  lions 
with  a  low  base,  and  above  the  lintel,  which  is 
carved  and  rests  on  corbels,  is  a  small  figure 
of  a  man.  In  front  stand  two  shafts  of  small 
columns  with  sharply-cut  foliage  on  the  caps; 
they  bear  two  lions.  There  was  originally  a 
low -pointed  tympanum,  the  direction  of  which 
is  shown  by  the  end  stones  which  remain.  The 
southern  side  is  much  like  the  western  fagade, 
with  a  small  apse  in  place  of  the  door.  The 
pilasters  of  its  arcading  have  been  inlaid  with 
diagonal  chequers.  The  cornice  is  dentilled, 
and  was  once  deeper  than  it  is  now,  as  is  shown 
by  a  piece  which  projects  from  the  wall  to  the 
right.  Here  there  are  only  three  of  the  diamond - 
shaped  sinkings  on  the  low  level  and  one  on  the 
higher,  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  apse.  There 
was  once  a  window  in  this,  now  walled  up.  The 
arch  on  the  extreme  right  has  a  pretty  round- 
headed  window,  with  carved  archivolt.  The 
eastern  side  has  also  a  rough  apse  with  a  window 
below,  which  lights  the  crypt.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  is  damaged  by  additions  of  the 
XVIth,  XVIIth,  and  XVIIIth  centuries-,  to 
which  period  the  bell  turret  of  the  western 


fagade  also  belongs.  There  is  one  very  pretty 
window  with  an  external  band  of  interwoven 
pattern  round  it  and  a  cable  moulding  within, 
beneath  the  arch  on  the  right  hand.  The 
pattern  is  the  same  both  within  and  without. 
The  fourth  side  has  been  rebuilt,  additions 
made  of  a  sacristy  and  house  for  the  custodian 
and  a  stair  of  fifteen  steps  descends  to  the  crypt. 
The  plan  is  square,  and,  since  the  crypt  is  square 
with  two  apses,  it  must  always  have  been  so ; 
and  there  is  a  continuous  arcading  round  the 
three  original  sides— four  columns  to  a  side  with 
a  large  central  opening.  The  external  measure¬ 
ment  is  about  64  ft.,  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
3  ft.  3  in.  ;  a  central  squaro  of  about  30  ft,  is 
marked  by  four  piers  4  ft.  4  in.  square,  which 
support  four  pointed  arches.  In  the  angles  four 
columns  are  placed  about  13  ft.  from  the  ground, 
themselves  much  the  same  height,  including 
base  and  cap,  from  which  pointed  ribs  spring,  at 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  circular  drum,  which 
has  a  hemispherical  top  and  round-headed 
windows  above  the  pointed  arches.  The  aisles 
have  a  quarter  round  waggon  vault  thrusting 
against  the  central  square.  The  two  apses  aro 
walled  up  internally,  but  in  the  crvpt  the 
eastern  one  is  open,  raised  on  two  steps ;  it  has 
two  modern  windows.  The  pointed  arches  are 
probably  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who 
did  work  both  at  Siponto  and  Monte  Sant’Angelo 
after  Manfred  had  built  his  new  cathedral  in 
Manfredonia.  The  date  of  1708  is  on  the  lintel 
of  the  door  of  entry  to  the  crypt,  the  plan  of 
which  is  a  square  of  about  48  ft.  internal 
measure.  Twenty-five  bays  of  quadripartite 
vaulting  cover  it,  with  projecting  ribs.  There 
were  originally  twenty  colonnettes— including 
the  two  couples  at  the  sides  of  the  apses— and 
corresponding  corbels  in  the  walls.  There  are 
now  four  great  circular  piers  nearly  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  beneath  the  piers  of  the  upper  church. 
The  granite  colonnettes  vary  from  9  in.  to  13  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  all  from  more  ancient  build¬ 
ings  ;  the  caps  are  all  different,  some  classic, 
some  with  animals  and  vine  leaves,  etc.,  but  all 
based  on  Corinthian.  The  walls  are  plastered, 
and  the  greatest  height  is  just  over  15  ft, 

Sig.  Avena  hazards  the  suggestion  that  the 
ground  has  been  steadily  sinking,  and  that  the 
church  which  Paschal  II.  consecrated  in  1117 
was  built  above  the  older  church,  so  that  in  this 
crypt  we  may  have  the  original  early  church, 
basing  his  suggestion  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  a  level  much  below  the 
present  ground ;  and  one  may  remark,  as  another 
fact  in  support  of  his  theory,  that  the  plan  with 
three  apses  in  cross  shape  is  a  reproduction  0  an 
Oriental  plan  of  which  severe  examples  still 
exist  in  Greece,  and  resembles  that  of  Germigny 
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fc  Pres,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  IXth 
mtory  by  Theodulphe,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

Ihe  building  suffered  much*  from  earthquake 
3 1®  and  1226,  as  did  the  city.  The  pointed 
.vie  may  have  been  added  at  this  time  to 
OTgthen  it,  but  the  four  large  piers  appear  to 
*  of  the  XVIth  century.  There  are  no  docu- 
to  give  the  dates  of  the  building  of  the 
was  parts,  for  the  Turks  in  1620  destroyed 
4  cathedral  and  bishop’s  palace  at  Manfre- 
sh,  at  which  time  the  archives  also  were 
graved.  The  XVTth  century  work  is  due 
'Cardinal  Archbishop  Antonio  del  Monte 


( 1 506-1  i).  His  successor  and  nephew,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte  (1512-44) 
later  .Pope  Julius  III.,  finished  it,  and  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Guinasio  (1586-1609)  restored  it 
after  the  damage  of  the  war.  The  dome  is 
probably  of  this  date.  The  interior  arcade  is 
ancient,  the  caps  are  mediaeval,  and  the  arches 
slightly  horseshoe  in  shape.  The  celebrated 
Madonna  is  in  the  Byzantine  manner,  and  is  of 
course  ascribed  to  S.  Luke. 

The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  in 
663  during  a  war  with  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Saracens  sacked  it  more  than  once.  In  869 


ftfl  it°fk  M°nte  Sant’  Aagelo,  fortified  it,  and 

“dcondr' aemb®Sefor ^VeSofwhen  he  went 

I  n  lr  disembarked  here  on  January  8,  1252  to 
y  Srr'  So,,th  Ita‘y-  “d  was  received 
which  rh°  ga™  "P  t0  him  ‘be  provinces 
Wlueh  he  had  reconquered.  Three  years  later 
another  earthquake  destroyed  the  city  (whfch 
was  unhealthy  through  t/alaria  also!  ind  it 

Manfredonfi1  do‘e™ined  to  found 

Manttedoma.  His  relation,  Maleota.  carried 

™  aftVfme  tb  ?;pon‘°  was  PuI‘ed  down 
so  as  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  move,  and  the 

whfeli1  w!nS  ^  Sre  tw°  coIumas'  one  of 
rathedrnTl  d  “  “S'  s‘ands  m  front  of  the 
fo  the  mid^l1  °”?  011  a  afiuare  base  of  masonry 
"  ™ddle.  of  a  some  distance  away, 
with  a  small  iron  cross  on  its  cap,  and  some 
fonndatmns  of  houses  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 

tauten  new  SldA°fi  t]!e  high  road-  Manfred 
I-LTiff*1  m  Manfredonia  and 
1*58  tfofq4  t0,-S'  L”r?lz0  di  ®Ponto,  and  in 
,  8  tlle  Sipontme  archbishop  Ruggiero  d’An- 
g  ona  was  able  to  take  possession  of  it  with 

anc, Wgy’  hlfw1I!g  a  l  the  rightB  and  titl0  of  ‘be 
to  moL  mu1Sioprlc,  rbich  Manfred  wished 
settled  nt'tJ^f  TeB^tmg  dispute  was  only 
settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVlIth  century, 

V  ee V ;  Lorenzo  m  Manfredonia  was  made 
JSS  i1”  of  S'  Maria,  Siponto,  the 
elrtbdh?f10  learning  at  Siponto.  The 
foSl  draI  ha8  “  h?!e  onpoba,  but  is  quite  modern 
inside,  a  nave  without  aisles  liavfog  been  re¬ 
constructed  by  Cardinal  Orsini.  The  city  was 
completed  by  the  Angevins,  and,  after  the  burn- 
mg  by  the  Turks  m  1620,  was  rebuilt.  The 
archbishop  s  palace  is  close  to  the  cathedral, 
c  r’  ?nr  l0P5’  by  Archbishops  Tolomeo 
G-alli  and  Domenico  Gumasio;  by  the  door  are  a 
tew  remains  from  Siponto  and  two  fine  Corinthian 
caps.  The  Municipio,  formerly  the  Dominican 
convent,  has  a  Romanesque  doorway.  There 
are  a  few  balconies  of  a  rather  fine  type,  promot¬ 
ing  on  three-stepped  corbels,  the  faces  of  which 
are  carved  in  patterns.  The  ironwork  is  some¬ 
times  rococo  in  curve  and  sometimes  simple 
upright  bars  with  taller  uprights  at  intervals 
bearing  flowers.  The  castle  was  built  by 
Maestro  Giordano  da  Monte  Sant5  Angelo, 
Hilaries  I.  of  Anjou’s  architect,  who  also  built 
the  walls,  as  Gregorovius  says.  Schulz  ascribes 
its  commencement  to  Pierre  d’Agincourt,  but 
says  it  was  not  completed  till  1299  under 
R.iarles  II.  It  is  square  in  plan,  with  three 
round  towers  at  the  outside  angles,  but  at  the 
fourth  (towards  the  city)  a  strong  pentagonal 
bastion.  Within  are  four  more  towers,  three 
circular  and  one  square.  It  defied  Lantrec’s 
assault,  but  the  Turks  took  it.  The  town  was 
given  in  feud  by  Giovanna  II.  of  Naples  to 
oforza.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  tried  to  get  it 
called  Siponto  Novello,  but  it  still  recalls  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Manfred. 
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All  round  the  city  the  rocks  are  covered  "with 
the  Cactus  Opuntia,  which  bears  the  fruit  known 
to  English  people  as  the  Indian  fig,  and  here  and 
there  in  grassy  glades  with  the  grey  rock  emerg¬ 
ent  delightful  dwarf  irises,  orchids,  and  the 
small  blue  gentian  blossom  profusely.  Farther 
away,  beyond  Siponto,  there  are  upland  moors 
covered  with  asphodel,  the  large  sort  which 
grows  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  a  horse  and 
the  smaller,  both  pink  and  yellow,  and  with  the 
coarse  grass  snowed  over  with  daisies  and 
sprinkled  with  other  flowers.  To  the  south¬ 
east  are  the  lagoon-like  salt  works,  and  beyond, 
the  blue  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Manfredonia, 

Some  distance  in  the  direction  of  Foggia  is  an 
interesting  building  which  once  belonged  to  a 
German  knightly  order  and  which  is  now  a 
“  masseria  ”  or  farm  centre.  It  is  still  known 
as  S.  Leonardo,  and  retains  portions  of  its  original 
d3Coration.  It  was  once  one  of  the  richest  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  order,  and,  according  to  Uglielli, 
produced  an  annual  revenue  of  20,000  florins 
of  gold.  There  was  a  church,  a  hospital,  and  a 
monastery,  and  on  the  upper  floor  a  fine  kitchen 
of  1223  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  at  Glastonbury.  The  cloister  court  is  of 
late  date  and  is  now  used  for  farm  purposes, 
and  mass  is  only  said  in  the  church  once  or 
twice  a  year — indeed,  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state— but  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  door 
which  still  retains  much  beautiful  carving, 
Xllth  century  in  style,  some  of  it  as  sharp  as 
the  day  it  was  finished.  A  broad  band  01 
arabesques,  in  which  are  intertwined  beasts  and 
birds,  etc.,  surrounds  the  door  aperture  (now 
closed  up),  and  the  tympanum  between  the 
round  arch  and  the  carved  lintel  bears  a  sculpture 
of  Christ  seated  on  the  rainbow,  holding  an 
open  book  and  blessing,  in  a  vesica  supported 
by  two  angels.  The  caps  ot  two  colonnettes 
are  carved  with  stumpy  figures,  on  one  side  the 
Acloration  of  the  Kings,  on  the  other  Balaam 
and  the  Angel.  In  the  wall  above  are  two 
figures  in  monkish  costume,  one  of  which  bears 
a  chain  (S.  Leonard  was  the  protector  of 
prisoners),  and  between  and  above  them  is  a 
hole,  which  we  were  told  was  made  111a  search  for 
treasure.  The  halt-length  of  S  Leonard  which 
is  now  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  church,  with  hood 
and  chain  on  his  shoulder,  probably  once 
occupied  this  place.  Above  is  another  moulded 
and  carved  arch  and  a  pedimented  head.  Ihe 
wall  shows  irregular  round-arched  arcading. 
There  were  two  lions  at  the  base  of  the  door, 
bearing  columns  on  their  backs,  ™th  griffins 
above  the  caps  ;  this  part  is  much  dilapidated. 

The  church  had  two  domes  on  pendentives 
and  three  apses,  with  half- wagon  vaulted  aisles, 
one  of  which  still  exists.  The  domes  were  over 
the  sanctuary  and  at  the  west  end,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  bay  having  a  pointed  wagon  vault. 
The  western  cupola  is  still  intact;  it  has  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  drum  with  external  arcading  and  a 
pyramidal  roof.  The  apse  cupola  has  been 
rebuilt  To  the  north  of  the  nave  is  a  vaulted 
chapel  of  the  XVth  century.  The  first  pier  is 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  choir  at  Molfetta 
and  one  of  those  of  the  portico  of  Ognissanti, 
Trani  The  others  have  mouldings,  but  no 
carvings.  The  aisles  have  pointed  arches 
below  the  half -wagon  vault,  as  at  Molfetta. 
The  central  apse  has  a  window  with  a  griffin 
above  it  externally  and  monsters  in  high  relief 
hanging  from  the  cornice.  The  facade  is 
divided  by  four  pilaster  strips  and  lias  two 
more  at  the  angles  ;  the  mouldings  of  the  im¬ 
posts  of  the  central  door  are  carried  across  four 
of  them.  There  is  a  rouncl-archecl  corbelling 
at  the  summit  which  ramps  over  the  aisle, 
and  the  arrangement  suggests  a  tower  at  one 
side  originally  and  another  added  ,for  d^e11^ 
at  the  other  side.  The  church  existed  in  the 
Xnth  century,  and  had  a  prior,  and  a  chapter, 
but  the  fine  door  may  be  of  the  period  of 
Frederick  II.,  a  little  later.  I  was  disappointed 
in  gaining  admission  to  the  kitchen,  which  is 
used  by  the  master  of  the  place  as  his  private 
room  and  was  locked  up.  i?.  n. 


CoNGBEGiTiosiL  Church,  Killamakbh  Deeb, 

hike.— The  opening  of  the  new  Congrega 
ional  Church  at  Killamarsh  took  place  on 
iaster  Monday.  The  building  la  of  Dunford 
tone  and  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  two  tran- 

s£us»  sSSd1 

SSS  Tnd^contrSo53!?'  Nottingham  and 
Chesterfield.  The  approximate  estimate  of  the 
St  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  site  and 
ree  labour,  is  2,170?. 


TENDENCIES  IN  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor  C.  H.  Reilly,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A., 
who  was  appointed  some  little  time  ago  to  the 
Roscoe  Chair  of  Art  and  Architecture  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  in  succession  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson,  delivered  an  inaugural  lecture 
in  the  Aids  Theatre,  Liverpool,  on  the  4th  inst. 
He  took  as  his  subject  “  Some  Tendencies  in 
Modern  Architecture,”  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  pointed  out  that  until  the  close  of  the 
XVIIItli  century  there  was  always  observable  m 
the  architecture  of  this  country  a  dignity, 
reticence,  and  restraint  which,  whether  buildings 
were  in  the  Gothic,  Renaissance, or  Classical  style, 
marked  them  oft  as  different  from  buildings  in  the 
corresponding  styles  on  the  Continent.  The 
work  both  of  Inigo  Jones  and  of  Wren  bore  this 
peculiarly  English  impress.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  end  of  the  XVIIItli  century  the  continuity 
of  the  native  tradition  in  English  architecture 
was  broken.  With  the  Victorian  era  there 
came  in  a  so-called  freedom  of  treatment  which 
offered  encouragement  to  a  variety  of  shams. 
Amid  the  confusion  there  arose  what  had  been 
termed  the  Gothic  revival ;  but  since  moral 
enthusiasm  was  not  art,  and  since  the  old 
cathedrals  were  a  growth  representing  an  ideal 
which  it  was  not  possible  now  to  revive,  the  most 
effective  examples  of  modern  Gothic  were  those 
which  departed  most  freely  from  archaic 
models.  In  these  circumstances  two  tendencies 
in  modern  English  architecture  showed  them¬ 
selves.  One  was  an  effort  to  pick  up  the  thread 
of  English  tradition  where  it  had  been  dropped 
a  century  ago,  and  the  other  was  an  endeavour 
to  deal  with  materials  in  an  artistic  spirit. 
The  first  was  shown  in  the  public  buildings 
erected  in  recent  years  by  municipal  authorities, 
cases  in  which  designs  were  usually  chosen  after 
competition.  The  idea  which  in  those  cases  the 
architect  had  to  express  was  the  dignity  of  civic 
life,  and  since  our  ideas  of  dignity  were  associated 
with  the  pillared  halls,  the-ample  flights  of  steps, 
and  the  impressive  vistas  of  Roman  architecture, 
that  style  had  mostly  been  adopted  as  appro¬ 
priate.  He  failed  to  see  why  classic  forms 
should  not  be  adapted  to  modern  needs,  both 
public  and  private.  If  the  mistake  at  the  end 
of  the  XVIIItli  century  had  been  an  attempt  to 
make  the  cottage  and  the  villa  look  hke  a 
mansion,  the  mistake  at  the  end  of  the  XiXtn 
century  was  making  the  mansion  look  like  a 
cottage,  and  garnishing  the  drawing-room 
with  the  furniture  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen. 
He  pleaded  for  the  value  of  the  classic  style, 
modified  by  English  taste  in  domestic  as  well 
as  in  public  architecture.  The  old  streets  and 
squares  of  Bath  were  the  ideal  of  privacy  and 
restraint,  and  the  growing  taste  for  antique 
furniture,  which  was  as  different  from  modern 
as  a  Nottingham  curtain  from  a  piece  of  old  lace, 
pointed  to  a  return  to  the  ample  rooms  and 
handsome  staircases  of  the  older  styl®-  A 
new  trade  pattern  chimney-piece  'was  a  blot  m 
a  room  furnished  with  pieces  by  Chippendale 
or  Hebblethwaite.  There  were  in  Liverpool 
many  old  houses,  not  unlike  those  at  Bath, 
containing  beautiful  antique  work,  which  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Architecture  proposed 
to  study.  Their  drawings  with  notes  would  be 
published  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  preserve 
a  record  of  these  remains  of  good  taste.  He 
regretted  that  the  street  arrangements  of 
English  towns  to-day  were  not  generally  favour¬ 
able  to  good  architectural  treatment,  improve¬ 
ments  leaving  irregularly-shaped  sites,  which  no 
architect  could  deal  with  to  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  architecture  following  English 
tradition  allowed  of  a  union  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  which  would  be  good  for  both  arts. 
St.  George’s  Hall,  for  example,  would  gam 
Greatly  in  dignity  were  its  pedestals  filled  with 
the  statues  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Professor  Reilly  proceeded  to  remark  upon 
the  selection  of  materials  as  an  important  part 
of  style,  and  cited  various  examples  of  buildings 
which  owed  the  whole  of  their  effect  to  the 
material  and  its  treatment.  The  recognition 
of  this  by  architects  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  architectural  revival. 


Wesleyan  Chapel,  Scarborough.— The  foun¬ 
dation-stones  were  recently  laid  of  a  new 
Weslevan  chapel  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Hoxton-road  and  Columbus-ravine, 
Scarborough.  The  building  will  have  the 
Sunday  school  and  four  ve6tries  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  chapel  proper  above.  Seating 
accommodation  will  bo  provided  in  chapel  for 
350  persons,  and  in  the  school  for  360  children. 
It  is  being  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Tugwell. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  1 
held  at  the  Institute  on  Monday  evening,  under  { 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Win.  Eraenson,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  “  Housing  in  Mansions  1 
let  as  Flats.” 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Parkes  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  1 
for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Chelsea)  opened  ' 
the  proceedings  with  a  paper  in  which  he  dealt  ! 
with  the  question  chiefly  from  the  point  of  now  ! 
of  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  He  11 
referred  to  the  statistics  of  the  late  Dr.  Farr  and  1 
other  early  pioneers  of  vital  statistics,  in  which  it  1 
was  proved  that  density  of  population  on  area.  ‘ 
was  an  essential  cause  of  a  high  death-rate,  and 
said  that  now  with  the  great  advances  which  had  : 
been  made  in  the  science  of  domestic  sanitation  1 
it  appeared  possible  to  house  large  numbers  on  1 
a  small  area  under  perfectly  healthy  conditions.  1 
It  was,  however,  too  early  to  accept  without  * 
qualification  this  statement.  They  might  con-  c 
elude,  however,  that  if  flats  were  an  evil  they  1 
appeared  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  their  growth  * 
in  London  being  dependent  upon  the  increase  1 
in  the  value  of  land  in  nearly  all  residential  •" 
districts.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  motor-car  would  probably  1 
be  effective  in  time  in  providing  an  antidote  15 
for  the  continually  ascending  price  of  land.  J 
With  private  motor-cars  for  the  wealthy,  and  1 
with  electric  railways,  tube  railways,  electric  1 
tramways,  and  motor  omnibuses  for  the  1 
ordinary  citizen,  who  would  care  to  live  in  1 
central  London,  with  its  enervating  smoke-  » 
laden  atmosphere  and  its  perpetual  noise,  « 
rattle,  and  worry  ?  ... 

Mr.  W.  Rolfe  said  that  the  subject  for  dis-  ■ 
cussion,  “  Housing  in  Mansions  let  as  Flats,”  :l 
which  he  was  to  bring  before  them,  concerned  a  * 
gradual  development  of  that  class  of  building  * 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  had  not  been 
carried  out  systematically,  as  in  Paris  or 
Berlin,  and  certainly  not  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  New  York,  but 'rather  with  the  adaptation  ■ 
of  sites  from  time  to  time  as  separate  buildings,  a 
and  not  built  in  sequence  in  new  thorouglitares.  i 
Had  Wren’s  or  other  more  recent  street  arrange-  1 
ments  been  carried  out,  London  to-day  pro  a 
would  not  contain  whole  Stott  ot  tta 
buildings.  So  far  as  lie  could  «*.  Umdon 
never  vKuld  be  a  city  of  Sato.  M  to —  5 
of  residents  in  flats  meet  a  want! 
poses  of  that  discussion  lie  would  coutoe  stten. 
Son  to  a  radius  of  one  or  two  unto  tom  Chaw 
Cross.  Flats  in  the  best  R  “ 80!*» 
realise  rental  values  of  fiom  8001.  ■  ■ 

annum,  the  first  to  have  ampk, « 
for  servants,  and  the  second  ,  -ed 

for  one  or  two  persons.  Many  * 
such  residences  kept  no  UWHWUM 
sites  should  be  near  to .tow el  mg 
Crowded  situations,  positions  » 
outlook,  rear  space,  etc.,  could  not  h  prong 
should  be  avoided.  T he  »»  H  ^  ,3) 
was  a  good  position,  but  a  w  in  iK  ,, 

building  fronted  on  to  a  stt»t 
rear  an"  open  garden  or  "  of 

portent  also  to  oonwta ^  tt,  main  , 

such  buildings.  Ho  tnoflgu  wpre  a  maximum  , 
features  of  flats  as  residen  m  of  space.  , 
of  accommodation  in  a  n  m  should  . 
The  principal  entrance  to  su  ch  ”  1 
be  central,  with  a  good  WI  w®  ”  j 
wide  staircase,  well  lighted,  .  ^  w|u«ro  , 
there  was  a  passenger  W  »  itr.  Then  * 
practicable,  be  worked  y  ,  ^  should  1 
the  landings  of  the  stairs  ^  stairway  1 

be  roomy  and  well  bghte  ,  ^  r00f  flat, 

should  be  carried  right  up  of  course,  J 
Accommodation  m  a  fla  renta|  va|ue,  j 

vary  according  to  positi  g  good-siicd 

but  it  should  consBt  °U  «  « u-ading  j 

reception-room,  and  a  corridor  on 

from  the  hall  there  sho«H  b.  *  ^  f 
which  the  bedrooms one  with  »  P>0,i 
the  bedrooms  should  b«  *  t  ,  balb-roo® 
outlook.  There  should  •»  Jn(1  cum 

and  a  water-closet,  and  a  k  ,ppre«h«d 

board,  while  the  kitchen  ,  «h*>  ^  ,h,  h«  1 
from  a  special  pw*SeJ")  a*d  cleaning  P1*?  , 
A  pantry  for  washing  g  ,  scuIlorv.  1 
was  quite  as  necessary  would,  ot 

highly-rented  flats  ate0. .  ,  ior  servants-  tbs 
course,  have  to  he  provtW  i»  «* 

maids  on  the  *0P*K^  .hould  “  , 
basement  story.  Tr*dfSipal 
approach  away  from  Pr  '  dQ„blo  thing  w 
a  goods  lift  was  also  wm  «f 

have.  As  to  ‘he  drainage-  n  lkMH  b. 
that  where  practicable  all  pr 
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innifirtr1  to  mhlilto  area  or  side  areas, 
^ould  be  free  access  to  the  foot  of  each 
■  Anrt  bom  other  reasons  there  was 
, if  objection  to  fiats  over  shops-the  great 
**  of  providing  good  drainage.  For 

ftoUp  system  elazetl  e‘«ne"ja™  Pipes  in 

*  were  preferable  to  iron  pipes  and  the 

•SSE » should  be  gIazed-  Dust- 

v  of  salvanisod  iron  should  be  provided  and 
iiv  refuse  should  be  kept  from  the  wet. 
if  a  rule  he  had  found  that  fireplaces  in  flats 
JL  too  large  and  the  rooms  were  overheated 
Sequence.  All  fireplaces  therefore,  should 
Provided  with  blowers  and  fresh  air  intakes. 
Jf-reat  point  to  be  considered  in  designing 
tk  floors  was  that  they  should  be  fire-resisting 
Id  sound  proof.  Concrete  encasing  Steel 
JL  vas  the  best  form  of  construction  ;  and 
here  should  be  a  space  between  the  upper  side 
I  the  concrete  and  the  wood  floor.  Where 
1  re  were  five  escape  stairs  they  should  be 
4,1  and  formed  with  the  building,  for  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  open  iron  stairs  which  were  used 
ffire  questionable  in  case  of  panic.  In  con- 
(iusion,  he  remarked  that  there  should  be  a  good 
telephone  system  from  each  flat  to  the  entrance 
J and  the  bell  and  electric  light  wires  should 
[e  able  to  be  inspected. 

Dr.  Sykes,  Medical  Officer  for  St.  Pancras, 
did  not  think  the  price  of  land  in  the  centre  of 
London  would  fall,  but  that  it  would  continue 
10  rise.  He  believed  central  London  would 
tome  a  city  of  flats  like  every  other  big  city 
hthe  world.  The  great  necessity  for  flats 
from  the  health  point  of  view  was  through 
radiation. 

j[r  f.  Hooper  remarked  that  those  who  had 
(oen  associated  with  clearance  schemes  in 
London  had  at  first  felt  great  satisfaction  at 
llie  result,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
&st  tenants  in  the  erected  flats  were  all  picked 
tenants.  He  felt  that  one  of  the  essentials  of 
Jats  must  be  the  adoption  of  methods  to  deaden 
sound. 

Professor  Kenwood  deplored  the  miserable 
accommodation  invariably  provided  for  ser- 
unts  in  flats,  and  believed  it  must  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  health. 

Mr.  Turner  considered  that  every  faciHty 
in  the  way  of  tramways,  etc.,  should  be  given 
to  enable  working  men  to  live  out  of  the  centre 
of  Loudon.  The  rooms  in  the  present  artisans’ 
Wings  were  in  his  opinion  too  small. 

Mr,  E.  White,  L.C.C.,  thought  that  those  who 
intended  designing  or  building  flats  should  first 
lire  in  them  to  note  the  defects.  He  had 
lived  in  a  flat,  and  when  he  commenced  to 
Imild  flats  he  introduced  various  things  to 
Wen  noise  and  to  give  proper  ventilation  to 
&  buildings. 

Dr.  Cockburn  also  considered  that  ventilation 
ns  the  chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  building 
of  flats,  and  he  especially  emphasised  the 
Mcessity  of  cross  ventilation  in  front  of  the 
nter-closets. 

The  Chairman  said  he,  for  one,  could  not 
believe  that  the  crowding  on  small  areas  was  a 
good  thing.  It  might  be  that,  so  far,  they  had 
kn  lucky  in  escaping  an  epidemic,  but  what 
would  happen  if  there  was  a  great  outbreak  of 
infectious  disease  ? 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers 
sad  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


- — - 

HOUSING  AND  CHEAP  COTTAGES. 

A  meeting  in  support  of  the  Cheap  Cottages 
Exhibition,  to  he  held  at  Letchworth  (Garden 
City),  from  July  15  to  September  30,  as  a 
practical  effort  towards  the  solution  of  the 
Housing  problem,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.H.G.,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ailwyn  Eellowes,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present,  and  stating  that  he  wished  the 
undertaking  every  success.  The  Chairman, 
proceeding,  said  that  the  meeting  was  of  great 
public  interest  and  importance.  There  were 
three  necessities  for  cottage  accommodation — 
cheapness,  decency,  and  sanitation.  There 
vas  a  great  dearth  of  labour  throughout  the 
rural  districts  of  England,  mainly  because  it 
ws  difficult  to  find  housing  accommodation. 
Unless  they  could  provide  comfortable  and 
decent  houses  they  could  not  expect  to  increase 
™  number  of  small  holders  of  land,  and  he 
believed  that  the  system  of  small  holdings  was 
the  only  practicable  step  which  could  be  taken 
towards  getting  the  people  back  to  the  land. 


They  had  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of 
by-laws,  and  then  some  persons  suggested  that 
the  agitation  against  by-laws  in  rural  districts 
was  got  up  by  the  landowners  because  they 
wanted  jerry-built  cottages  on  their  estates. 
As  a  member  of  that  class  he  indignantly 
repudiated  that  slander  on  their  intentions. 
They  wanted  by-laws  ;  but  the  by-laws  must 
be  elastic  and  suitable  for  the  locality.  Fixed 
by-laws  which  worked  well  ifi  London  were  not 
always  suitable  for  the  country.  If  they  were 
to  provide  cottages  at  all  they  could  only  do  it 
on  the  condition  that  they  could  erect  them 
cheaply,  and  if  they  could  show  on  the  spot  a 
sound  and  sanitary  cottage  which  could  be  put 
up  for  £150,  or  even  less,  and  if  they  could 
produce  contractors  who  would  say  they 
were  prepared  to  erect  those  cottages  on  any 
man’s  estate  and  show  that  they  were  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  model  rural  by-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  which  he  took  no  excep¬ 
tion  whatever,  then  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  throughout  the  country  of  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  have  such  cottages  put  up, 
and  the  housing  question  would  be  solved. 

Lord  Hylton  moved  : — “  That  this  meeting 
pledges  itself  to  support  the  Cheap  Cottages 
Exhibition  as  a  practical  effort  towards  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Crooks,  M.P.,  who 
said  he  wanted  cheap  cottages  built  so  as  to 
encourage  people  to  stop  in  the  country  instead 
of  flocking  into  the  towns.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  when  the  cheap  cottages  were  built 
the  owners  would  be  content  with  a  moderate 
return  on  their  outlay — say  4  per  cent.,  or 
whatever  was  fair.  With  that  proviso  he 
welcomed  the  project.  They  would  not  rear 
an  Imperial  race  in  slums  and  hovels.  They 
wanted  cottages  adequate  for  bringing  up  a 
family  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  Sir  Walter 
Lawrence,  who  said  that,  from  the  landowner’s 
point  of  view,  even  cheap  cottages  repaid  the 
landlord,  for  by  providing  good,  decent  homes 
he  got  better  labour  for  his  money. 

Lord  Carrington  said  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  money  should  be  advanced  by 
the  State  for  the  building  of  cottages. 

Several  other  speakers  said  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  rush  to  the  towns  was  not  a  rush 
for  life  and  gaiety,  but  was  largely  due  to  the 
want  of  decent  and  cheap  cottages  in  the 
country. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  general  meeting  of  members  of  the 
rt  Union  of  London  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  on  the  5th  inst.,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  Council  and  to  distribute  the  prizes 
of  works  of  art  for  the  year  1904-1905.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Lord  Windsor,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
and  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  M.P.,  seconded. 

The  Council  stated  that  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  tor  the  year  now  ending  had 
enabled  them,  after  setting  aside  1,22%.  for 
the  works  of  art  presented  to  subscribers,  to 
devote  the  sum  of  43G£.  4s.  to  the  prizes  to  be 
distributed,  making,  with  the  consolation  prizes 
awarded  to  unsuccessful  members,  a  total  of 
183  prizes.  The  Council  had  selected  from 
among  a  number  of  works  submitted  to  them 
a  few  small  water-colour  drawings,  which  would 
be  included  as  minor  prizes,  and  also  copies  of 
Miss  Canton’s  little  statuary  group,  “  The 
Minuet,”  the  copyright  of  which  the  Society  has 
recently  purchased  from  the  artist.  The  work 
has  been  reproduced  by  Messrs  DeHagana,  by 
the  method  known  as  “  Kupronising.”  Among 
the  prizes  were  some  Rouge  Flambe  Bowls 
which  had  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
at  their  Burslem  works.  This  ware,  the  pecu- 
liaritv  of  which  is  its  glowing  ruby-red  glaze,  is 
one  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  modern 
potter’s  art,  for,  says  the  report,  although  its 
prototype  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  surviving 
and  priceless  specimens  of  old  Chinese  porce¬ 
lain.  the  secret  of  its  production  has  been 
lost  for  centuries,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  or  two  that  the  effort  to  re-discover  it, 
an  effort  which  has  involved  the  most  prolonged 
and  patient  experiments  and  great  expenditure 
of  money,  has  been  rewarded  with  success. 

The  coming  October  21  being  the  centenary 
of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and  of  the  death  of 
Nelson,  the  Council  have  commissioned  from 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  in  commemoration 
of  the  occasion,  an  etching  from  his  painting  of 
“  Trafalgar,”  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal 


Academy.  The  moment  the  artist  has  chosen 
to  depict  is  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  ‘‘Victory  ”  is  seen  just  casting  off 
irom  the  ‘  Redoutable,”  alter  the  duel  in  which 
Nelson  received  his  death  wound. 

The  injury  which  has  resulted  to  the  status 
of  the  British  engraver  and  his  art  from  the 
long-continued  popular  preference  for  photo¬ 
graphic  process  work,  and  from  the  absence  of 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  study  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  lias  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Council.  Happily,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  there  has  been  a  distinct  revival 
of  favour  for  pure  engraving,  and  the  Council, 
feeling  that  the  moment  was  opportune  seriously 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  pro¬ 
perly-equipped  engraving  school  on  national 
lines,  addressed  representations  in  the  matter 
to  the  authorities.  The  following  reply  from 
the  Royal  Academy  is  published  with  the 
Academy’s  permission  “  The  President  and 
Council  are  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  promise  of  better  conditions  for  the 
art  in  the  reaction  which  has  set  in  against  one 
of  these  causes — the  photographic  reproduction 
of  paintings — a  reaction  which  has  certainly 
led  to  a  revival  of  the  art ;  and  the  Academy 
has  already  decided  shortly  to  put  in  force  the 
rule  enabling  it  to  elect  engravers  into  its 
body — a  rule  which  through  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  decay  of  the  art  had  for  some  years  fallen 
into  abeyance.  When  this  is  done  the  Academy 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  up  the  subject 
and  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  school  of  engraving,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
which  they  are  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Art  Union.” 

That  it  was  high  time  something  was  done  to 
restore  to  British  engraving  the  prestige  it  once 
enjoyed  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  for 
the  reproduction  of  so  essentially  national  a 
work  as  Mr.  Abbey’s  Coronation  picture  the 
publishers  have  had  recourse  to  the  services  of 
an  eminent  foreign  etcher. 

Negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Government 
with  a  view  to  an  amendment  of  the  recent 
law  prohibiting  the  operations  of  art  unions 
throughout  the  Dominion  were  still  proceeding, 
and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  which  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  representatives  of  a  single  province 
in  the  Dominion,  might  eventually  be  overcome. 

The  report  then  refers  to  the  additions 
made  during  the  year  to  the  National  GaUery  and 
other  art  galleries.  In  reference  to  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been  some 
notable  acquisitions  made,  of  which  three 
Greek  bronzes  were  the  chief.  A  warrior  on 
horseback,  dating  from  the  Vlth  century, 
was  one  of  the  finest  archaic  pieces  that  had 
come  down  to  us,  and  was  exhibited  in  1903  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  The  second, 
believed  to  date  from  about  400  b.o.,  was  a 
relief,  “  Venus  and  Anchises  on  Mount  Ida,” 
found  at  Paramythia  towards  the  end  of  the 
XVIIlth  century,  and  was  bought  for  2,250 1. 
at  the  Hawkins’  sale  in  June.  The  third 
bronze  was  a  figure  of  Hermes,  about  8  in.  high, 
the  base  of  which  was  restored  by  Flaxman. 
In  the  print  room  many  of  the  new  additions, 
perhaps  a  thouand  or  more  items,  were  from 
the  bequest  of  William  Arnold  Sand  by.  Then 
there  was  a  set  of  early  proofs  of  Whistler 
lithographs,  presented  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Way ; 
landscape  sketches  by  the  late  Thomas  CoHier  ; 
two  copperplates  and  seven  wood  blocks  by 
Edward  Calvert ;  lithographic  portraits  by 
Mr.  Will  Rothenstein ;  and  Mr.  WiUiam 
Mitchell  had  added  to  his  valuable  gift  of  nine 
years  ago  by  presenting  150  volumes  containing 
woodcuts  ot  the  early  German  school.  Among 
these  are  copies  of  the  “  Quatuor  Libri  Amorum,’ 
1502,  and  “  Work’s  of  Hrosvita,”  1501,  with 
many  fine  specimens  of  Holbein  and  Diirer. 

The  purchases  made  by  the  President  and 
Council  for  the  Chan  trey  Collection  in  1904 
were  the  pictures  “  London  River,”  by  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy,  A.R.A.,  and  “Fate,”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardle  ;  and  the  sculpture  in  marble 
by  Mr.  Pegram,  A.R.A.,  called  “  Sybilla 
Fatidica.”  The  prolonged  agitation  for  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
resulted  in  the  appointment  in  June  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  which  commenced  its 
sittings  in  July.  The  bequest  first  came  into 
operation  in  1877,  and  since  then  109  works 
had  been  purchased,  and  are  now  exhibited 
as  the  Chantrey  CoUection  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art.  It  had  been  contended 
that  the  selection  of  works  was  too  strictly 
confined  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Exhibitions, 
and  that  in  this  way  a  representative  coUection 
of  British  art  coidd  not  be  formed ;  that,  as ji 
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matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  famous  and 
distinguished  artists  of  the  period  were  entirely 
unrepresented  in  the  collection.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  took  evidence  on  these  points  (as  far  as 
evidence  could  be  given  on  matters  of  opinion) 
from  the  President  and  many  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  from  well-known  critics  and 
writers  on  art.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  showed  clearly  that,  whatever 
opinions  as  to  the  artistic  merits  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  may  be  held,  the  cause  of  complaint  may 
.lie  in  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  those  terms  by  the  body  to  whom  the 
duty  was  entrusted  by  him.  The  alteration 
of  the  will  itself  was,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
Parliament,  and  until  Parliament  found  time 
therelore  to  make  some  change,  it  was  probable 
that  the  Academy  would  continue  to  act,  as 
heretofore,  in  accordance  with  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  the  intentions  of  Chantrey 
as  expressed  in  his  will. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  was  gratifying  to  feel  that  the 
depression  due  to  the  South  Afrian  war  was 
giving  place  to  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  After  remarking  that  important  addi¬ 
tions  had  been  made  during  the  past  year  to 
the  national  art  collections,  he  said  that  con¬ 
siderable  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the 
British  Museum  had  been  begun.  On  the 
opposite  side  to  the  front  of  the  Museum  a  most 
important  addition  was  going  to  be  made, 
principally  for  the  library,  and  that  addition 
was  part  of  what  ultimately  would  be  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Museum. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  draw¬ 
ings  for  the  various  prizes  took  place.  The 
prize  of  100£.  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bentley, 
of  Folkestone. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Windsor  for  presiding 
was  heartily  agreed  to,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mackrell. 

- - 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 
Professional  Examinations,  1905. 

The  following  student  candidates  have  passed 
the  examination  for  the  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciate  : — 

Allen,  0.  W.,  London.  fHurcomb,  H.  F.,  Oxford. 
Bannister,  M.  D.,  Hay-  Jennings,  W.  A.,  Ilford. 

'  ward’s  Heath.  Klosz,  H.  J.,  Hampstead, 

Barrons,  B.  A.,  Exeter.  N.W. 

Bayne,  E.  G.,  London.  LeMay,  T.  D.,  Tonbridge. 
Bentley,  A.  W.,  Regent’s  Loram,  J.  A.,  Uckfield. 

Park,  N.W.  Lyne,  H.,  Brigg. 

Blake,  R.  L.,  Southsea.  McDougall,  D.  It.,  Streat- 
Blomfleld,  C.  G.,  Lewisham,  ham,  S.W. 

S.E.  Mahomed,  H.,  London. 

Bradley,  C.  G.,  Barrow-in-  {Mathews,  H.  S.,  Edgbas- 
Fumess.  ton,  Birmingham. 

Bray,  J.  S.,  Exeter.  Newhouse,  E.,  Slyne,  Lan- 

Bruzaud,  S.  J.,  Shortlands.  cashire. 

Burge,  J.  T.,  Clifton,  Nut-tall,  G.  P.,  Bury. 

Bristol.  Palmer,  C.  D.,  Norwich. 

Burkitt,  H.,  Bishop  Auck-  Perkins,  S.  B.,  East  Stone- 

land.  house 

Burnett,  L.  T.,  Croydon.  §*Petrie,  A.  R.,  New  Barnet. 

Burstal,  A.  C.,  Wimbledon.  Power,  P.  T.,  Walton-on- 
Carpenter,  L.,  London.  '  Thames. 

Carter,  J.  E.,  Brixton,  S.W.  Priest,  A.,  Keynsham.  near 
Chamberlain,  H.  S.,  South-  Bristol. 

sea.  Procter,  C.  H.,  Burley-in- 

Clark,  D.  W.,  Twickenham.  Wliarfedale,  near  Leeds. 
Clark,  L.  V.,  Brockley,  S.E.  Reeve,  G.  N.,  Croydon. 
Clark,  R.  M.,  Dover.  Richardson,  G.,  Leeds. 

Corfield,  A.  K.,  Northenden,  Richardson,  W.  S.,  Muswell 
Cheshire.  Hill,  N. 

Cox,  D.  H.,  North  Finchley,  Rodwell  L.  H.,  Aspatria. 

N.  Rogers,  L.  S.,  Croydon. 

Coxon,  H.  A.,  Surbiton.  Rowland,  H.  E.,  Aylesbury. 
Dampney,  C.  J.,  Ealing,  W.  Royce,  B.,  Leicester. 
Eastman,  A.  G.,  Becken-  Ryde,  J.  T.,  Woking. 

ham.  Scammell  T.  E.,  Hither 

Ellis,  C.  E.,  Enfield.  Green,  Catford,  S.E. 

Emery,  D.  W.,  Cosham.  Shephard,  J.  E.,  Canon- 

Ferrey,  G.  C.,  Harlesden,  bury,  N. 

N.W.  Smith,  H.  F.  G ,  South- 

Fitch,  P.,  London.  ainpton. 

Gibson.  F.  S.,  Uxbridge.  Smith,  P.,  Ripon. 

Gilks,  S.  L.  C.,  Putney.  Smith,  W.  B.,  Rushden. 

Gowing,  C.  T.,  Sprowston,  Spreckley,  R.  0.,  Hereford. 

Norwich.  Stacey,  M.  B.,  Reigate. 

Gudgeon,  H.  L.,  Southsea.  Stimson,  D.  C.,  Brixton 
Hallam,  F.  V.,  Lewisham,  Hill,  S.W. 

S.E.  Sturt,  L.,  Tollington  Park, 

Harris,  E.  C.,  Wandsworth  N. 

Common,  S.W.  Talbot,  C.  G.,  Beckenham. 

Harrison,  H.  P.,  Winshill,  Thynne,  R.  L.,  Wands- 
Burton-on- Trent.  worth-common,  S.W. 

Haynes,  J.  W.,  Brighton.  Tivendale,  T.,  Highbury- 
Havton,  J.  D.  W.,  Muswell  hill.  N. 

Hill,  N.  Vining,  E.  L.  R.,  Syden- 

Hayward,  A.  L.,  Walmer.  ham,  S.E. 

Hazard,  C.  J.,  Stoke  New-  Weguelin,  J.  D.  R.,  Croy- 
ington,  N.  don. 

Henderson,  C.  E.,  Aspatria.  Wickenden,  E.,  Tunbridge 
Hennell,  C.  M.,  Kensington,  Wells. 

W.  Wightman,  W.  0.,  Purley. 

Hepworth,  E.  A.,  Cheetham  Willmott,  J.  P.,  Ealing,  W. 

Hjll,  Manchester.  Wykes,  H.  I.,  Clapham 

Hollis,  R.  E.,  Windsor.  Common,  S.W. 

Hosking,  H.  A.,  Landrake,  Young,  S.,  Lewes. 

St.  Germans. 

•  Institution  Prize,  t  Special  Prize.  §  Penfold  Silver 
Medal.  {  Beadel  Prize.  1 


Candidate — Scotland . 

Makins,  J.  V.,  Glasgow. 

Candidate — Ireland. 

Montgomery,  W.  A.,  Belfast. 

The  following  non-student  candidates  have 
also  passed  the  examination  for  the  Professional 
Associateship  : — 

Allfrey,  H.  L.,  Winch-  Hickman,  F.  D.,  Canon- 
combe,  R.S.O.  bury,  N. 

Andrew,  R.  C.,  Newport-,  Hollins,  S.,  Watford. 

Salop.  Holmes,  H.  H.,  Highgate, 

Aylward,  G.  T.,  Bassett,  N. 

Southampton.  Hopkinson,  R.  B.,  Hudders- 

Badcock,  G.  S.,  Brighton.  field. 

Ballantine,  H.,  Englefleld  Horrocks,  P.  A..  London. 

Green.  Houghton,  J.  G.,  Wood- 

Ballard,  W.  E.,  Hands-  ford,  Essex. 

worth,  Birmingham.  Howard.  A.  C.,  Southend- 
Barnard,  D.  C.,  Aspatria,  on-Sea. 

Cumberland.  Hubbard,  W.  H.,  St. 

Bayes,  J.  G.,  Radlett,  Leonards. 

R. S.O.  Hudson,  J  C.,  Audenshaw, 

Bevis,  C.  T.,  Southsea.  Manchester. 

Biker,  W.  J.  E.,  Harrogate.  Ibbotson,  W.  B.,  London. 
Blaber,  M.,  Shoreham,  Isard,  E.,  Redhill. 

Bladen,  L.  Mi  W.(  Stone,  Isitt,  S.  G.,  Salisbury. 

Staffordshire.  Iverson,  A.  H.  P.,  Black- 

Blencowe,  S.,  Torpoint,  heath,  S.E. 

Cornwall.  Jackson,  S.  R.,  Hale  End, 

Bowes,  0.  J.,  Newcastle-on-  Essex. 

Tyne.  James,  G.  E.,  Stroud 

Boyd,  R.  H.,  Upper  Toot-  Green,  N. 

ing,  S.W.  Janes,  W.  J.,  Streatham, 

Brackett,  J.  S.,  London.  S.W. 

Brander,  F.  W..  Surbiton.  Jeckells,  W.  A.,  Walling- 
Briggs,  A.  D.,  Kew.  ton. 

Browne,  H.  G.,  Bromley.  Jessup,  D.  P.,' West  Hamp- 
Budgett,  W.  H.,  Finchley,  stead,  N.W. 

N.  Jones,  J.  F.,  London. 

Bullock,  B.,  Mitcham.  King,  P.  ,T.  C.,  Headingley, 

Burbidge,  J.  S  ,  Lewes.  Leeds. 

Bum,  J.,  Potters  Bar,  N.  Lamb,  P.  H.,  Lancaster. 
Burr  T.  A ,  Hampstead,  Lancaster,  S.  J.,  Liverpool. 

N.W.  Lavarack,  H.  U.,  Hamp- 

Burt  J.  T..  Leicester.  stead,  N.W. 

Carey,  W.  H ,  Wandsworth  Lawrance,  J.,  Jun.,  Pad- 
Common,  S.W.  dington,  W. 

Cator,  C.  A.  M.,  Norwich.  Laws,  S.  B.,  Sutton. 

Child,  G.  M.,  Kew  Gardens.  Leatham,  N.  C.,  Wakefield. 
Clark,  C  H.,  Kensington,  Leech,  D.  H.,  Timperley, 
W  Cheshire. 

Clarke,  P.  C.,  Richmond.  Lees,  H.  B.,  Birkenhead, 
Clarke,  T.  G.,  Llandaff.  Cheshire. 

Cowley,  H.  R  ,  Southend-  Lowsley,  S.  E.,  Harrogate. 

on-Sea  Mackenzie,  H.  B.,  Harles- 

Crosher,  W.  S.,  Highbury,  den,  N.W. 

N.  Mann,  A.  H.,  East  Dulwich, 

Culverwell,  W.,  Crouch  S.E. 

End,  N.  Marler,  G.  S.,  Bames,  S.W. 

Curtiss,  E.  H.,  Bayswater,  Mason,  A.  S.,  Liverpool. 

W.  May,  G.  E.,  London. 

Dallimore  N.  E  ,  Heme  Merriman,  J.  A.  E.,  Morte- 

Hill,  S  E.  hoe. 

Dalzell  W.  D.,  Stanwix,  Metson,  G.,  Burnley. 

Carlisle.  Morgan,  H.  W.,  Acton,  W. 

*Dannatt,  P.  B.,  Black-  Mundy,  H.  A.  G.,  Hove. 

heath,  S.E.  Murrell,  S.  J.,  Chingford. 

Davenport,  H.,  Putney,  Nicholson,  E.,  Kearsley, 

S. W.  Farnworth,  Bolton. 

Dawson,  R.,  Barking.  North,  M.  F.,  Kensington, 

Deacon,  R.  W.,  Jun.,  Brix-  W. 

ton,  S  W.  Nottage,  P.  G.,  Bourne 

Duckworth,  W.  E.,  Yatton,  End. 

Somerset.  Oldfield,  C.  C.,  King’s  Lynn. 

Dunn  W.,  London.  Page,  J.,  Leeds. 

Durbridge,  E.  London.  Parsons,  A.  S.,  King’s 

Dyke,  H  G.,  London.  Norton. 

Ellen,  F.  C.  G.,  Andover.  Pearce,  W.  H.,  Southend- 
Evans,  B.  G.,  Wandsworth  on-Sea. 

Common,  S.W.  Pitt,  J.  H.,  West  Kilburn, 

Evans,  E.  D.,  Wandsworth  N.W. 

Common,  S.W.  Pope.  H.  B.,  Kingston-on- 

Ewin,  J.  C.,  Hornsey,  N.  Thames. 

Fairweather,  N.  B.,  Streat-  Povey,  S.  G.,  Southend-on- 

ham  Hill,  S.W.  Sea. 

Featherstonehaugh,  E.  W.,  Prevatt,  F.  C.,  Shepherd’s 
London.  Bush,  W. 

Feltham,  A.  W.,  Alton.  Pritchard,  E.,  Epping. 

Fife,  J.  D.,  Potters  Bar.  Pursey,  C.,  Bridgwater. 

Fisher,  T.  G.,  Wembley.  Richardson,  W.  E.,  West 
Fisher,  T.  R.,  Plymouth.  Acton,  W. 

Fogg,  T.  H.,  Babbacombe,  Rix,  A.  H.  G.  H.,.  London. 

Torquay.  Robertson,  C.  A.,  Muswell 

Fortune,  S.  H.,  Bath.  Hill.  N. 

Foster,  G.,  Richmond,  Robinson,  F.  S-,  Southend- 
Surrey  on-Sea. 

Gallop,  W.  J.  Stroud.  Robinson,  H.  L.,  Clapham, 

Gardner,  J.,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Surrey.  Robinson,  J.  C.  E.,  New- 

Garnham,  E.  A.  V.,  Weald-  port  Pagnell. 

stone,  Harrow.  Robinson,  K.  D.  S.,  London. 

Gee,  A.  H.  Marlborough.  Rowe,  A.  V.,  Rainbow  Hill, 
Gibson,  A.  K.,  Chippenham.  Worcester. 

Soham.  Royds,  H.  G.  T.,  Hatfield. 

Gibson,  F.  M.,  Gillingham.  Rushworth,  H.  M.,  Nor- 
Glenn,  G.  F.,  London.  bury,  S.W. 

Gluckstein,  S.  A.,  Canon-  Ryde,  E.  H.  N.,  Woking. 

bury,  N.  Salvin,  T.,  Broom,  Rother- 

Gowlland  S.  L.,  Tooting  ham. 

Common,  S.W.  Schroeder,  E.,  Greenwich, 

Graham,  H.  C.,  Letchworth,  S.E. 

near  Hitchin.  Seago,  R.  W.,  Beccles. 

Gray,  T.  C.,  Finchley,  N.  Sharp,  H.  F.,  Queensbury, 
Gray,  W.  E..  Canterbury.  near  Bradford. 

Hagger,  A.  J.,  St.  Leonards.  Shepherd,  E.  T.,  West 

Hall,  F.  S.,  Dublin.  Croydon. 

Hall,  S.,  Haslingden.  Smallbone,  H.  J.,  Streatley- 

Harris,  K.  D.,  High  Wy-  on-Thames. 

combe.  Smith,  E.  G.,  Tipton. 

Harrison  A.  R.,  Aylestone,  Smith,  E.  W.,  Dover. 

Leicester.  Smith,  P.  J.,  Exeter. 

Hawkes,  G.  C.,  London.  Smith,  S.  P.,  Leeds. 

Heald,  H.  M.,  Leeds.  Snodgrass,  R.,  Guildford. 

Hendra,  A.  J.,  London.  Spiller,  R.  G.,  Taunton. 
Hepworth,  H.  R.,  Wake-  Stevens,  N.  R.,  West 
field.  Enfield. 

Hewitt,  F.,  Balham,  S.W.  Steward,  G.  E.,  Leeds. 

♦  Driver  Prize. 


Sutton,  C.|N.  S.,  Woking. 

Symes,  J.  G.,  New  Cross, 

Taylor,  W.  G.,  Hanwell. 

Teare,  J.  E.,  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man. 

Teasdale,  G.  W.,  Dartford. 

Thatcher,  I.  J.,  Montpelier, 
Bristol. 

Thomas,  A.  J.,  Swansea. 

Thomas,  F.  C.,  Leyton- 
stone-road,  E. 

Thomas,  F.  J.,  Swansea. 

Turner,  B.  G.,  Walmer. 

Turner,  H.  C.  P.,  Brixton, 
S.W. 

Tyser,  G.  L.,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Upton,  T.  H.,  Pet  worth. 

Yernon,  A.  S.,  High  Wy¬ 
combe. 

Waddington,  C.  C.,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. 


Waller,  H.,  Bicester. 
Waterman,  A.,  Fulham- 
road,  S.W. 

Watkins,  H.  A.,  West  Non 
wood,  S.E. 

Wheeler,  P.  H.,  Acton, 


White,  A.  L,  Stamford 
Hill,  N. 

White,  J.  W.  E.,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 

Wickenden,  A.  F.,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 

Williams,  C.,  Wembley. 

Wood,  H.  R.,  Bristol. 

Woodward,  H.  G.,  Stow* 
market. 

Worley,  F.  H,,  Green-lanes, 


Worth,  G.  P.,  Brentford. 
Young,  H.  H.,  Streatham, 
S.W. 


Candidates— Scotland. 

Blair,  W.,  Greenock,  N.B.  Robertson,  C.  B.,  Edin- 
Carruth,  A.,  Kilbarchan,  burgh. 

N.B. 

Candidate— Ireland. 

Fowler,  C.  K.,  Dromahair,  Co.  Leitrim. 

The  following  Professional  Associates  have 
passed  the  Fellowship  examination 
Allen.  L.  H.,  Upper  Clapton,  Mason,  F.  S.,  Putney,  S.W. 

N.E.  May,  P.  J.,  Saxmundham. 

Anderson,  H.,  Portmadoc.  Mayhead,  B.  S.,  lavender 
Ash,  H.  J.,  Stamford.  HiU,  S.W. 

Bare,  A.  E.,  London.  Newborn,  C.  B.,  Strand, 

Bedford,  C.  E.,  Acton,  W.  W.C. 

Beniamin,  A.  F.,  Hyde  Newling,  A.  N„  Liverpool. 

Park,  W.  Newton,  J.  W.,  Leyton* 

Botenson,  F.  R.,  Bedford-  stone. 

row,  W.C.  tNonnan,  C.  F.,  London. 

Blair,  J.  W.,  Nuneaton.  Nye,  E.  G.,  Guildford. 
Boddington,  P.  E.,  Willes-  Owen,  H.  B.,  Newcastle, 
den  Green,  N.W.  Staffordshire. 

Broad,  S.  L.,  Chiswick,  W.  Parsons  M.  H.  D„  Exeter. 
Brown,  A.  F.,  London.  Pepler,  G.  L.,  Croydon. 

Bulley,  H.  W.,  Exeter.  Poole,  H.  H.,  Kensington, 

Burstow,  R.  H.,  Hailsham.  W. 

Chattell,  A.  P.,  London.  Pritchard,  H.,  St.  Fagans, 
Coates,  L.  C.,  London.  near  Cardiff. 

Crump,  E.  H.,  Hinckley.  Puddicombe,  W.  P.,  swan* 
Crump,  H.,  West  Hamp-  sea. 

stead.  N.W.  Rawlence,  D.  A.,  Salisbury. 

Cubitt,  H.  W.,  London.  Rawlence,  J., 

Culver,  H.  G.,  Twickenham  Reaney.H.de  Lisle,  haling, 

Dadd,  C.  J.  T.,  London.  Rippon,  H.,  West  Ealing, 
Davies,  L.  0.,  Ealing.  W.  , 

Drake,  F.  A.,  Ealing,  W.  Soger.,  F.  J,  JUto. 
Dunt,  J.  H.,  Streatham  Rogers,  M.  S.,  Putney  mu. 
Common,  S.W.  S.W.  r  ...  0  v 

Duttson,  R.  C.,  Bromley,  Russ,  E-,  Hither  Green  8. E. • 
Kent.  Sanders,  F- L-sCllfha^u 

Elliott,  J.  W.  F.,  Salcombe,  Sansom.  W.  S.  >•,  w 
"ISO  Chester.  _ 

am,  C.  B.  A.,  Chester.  Snnutas,  A .  I, 


:meu,  v.  a.  n.,  DUKiiu. 

lirchUd,  E.  J.,  London, 
irnham,  W.  A.,  Sidcup. 
tch,  S.,  High  Wj'combe. 
>ster,  W.,  London. 


Saunaers,  a.  r.,  ■■■ 

Shotton,  J.  8.,  WarriMtoa, 
Sladdin.  F.  R.  B,  AdelpM, 

Snhth%- H.,  Chipiashiira. 


ter,  W.(  London.  mm,  ^  V  Wfori 

ncis,  R.  G.,  Gt.  Cornard,  Smith,  E.  E„  fiamoro, 

CTi.  p„  Wands-  SneathT  F.  B,  H«M, 

B”°WimbM»»  SpS  »■  b  -d 
ark  S  W  ‘Spensley,  J- 

M  W.  C„  Good- 
ayes.  8P-V,"  v’w 

.per,  J.  B.,  Woking.  stead,  N.w.  ^ 

H  Edgerton,  F  ^ 

B,  Bast 

rinstead.  haI?;  8,i  u  Hornsey, 

ds,  J.  F.  S.,  West-  Thwaites,  A.  n-> 
inster,  S.W.  ^  a  p  Hornsey, 

rington,  F.  J.,  London.  Thwaites,  G.  P-, 

■.  P.  G.,  Wallington.  N-  „  r  gouthend* 

ward,  J.,  Bath.  TItfoA  &  *•» 

th,  J.  L.,  Clissold  Park,  F„  Wood  Green, 

itt,  F.,  Streatham,  L  C.,  Finsburj1  F«k' 
ta,  H.  A.,  Highgate, 

SsV"  C1“ph,m  wSJ*  Rt''Dut 

’am',  ?!  F.,  lewes. 

Jy>  G.  P.,  Bourne-  Watts ,  * 

is^  A.  E.,  Newcastle,  E)  St. 

Whatley, 

market.  ,on. 
Williams,  H-  Wsndv 

,  W'f'g’w *1 

e,  W„  London.  Yon"!'M"  -Mold 

rawter  Prise.  » 

le  following  candidate8,  b*™  I**1  ' 

3t  Fellowship  examination.  ^ 

SKVdS^on. 

STM.,  London. 

R.,  Barrow-in-Fur*  mere- 

Candidate— Idand- 


J.  D.,  Highbury,  >. 
t,  L.  N.,  London, 
ig,  R.,  Plaistow. 
an,  G.  T.,  London, 
s,  J.  C.,  Lewes, 
le,  W.  M.,  Balham, 


Hargrave,  W.  H.,  Dublin. 


May  13.  i9°5-] 


THE  BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURAL  societies. 

AuvnilROH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.- 

Of  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi 
in  Association  visited  Niddrie  Manschal 
5  Saturday,  last  week.  Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie, 
r  -  President,  who  acted  as  leader,  made  refer- 
;Tto  the  article  on  the  house  and  the  family 
fjv  contributed  to  the  published  trans- 
!  „  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
thereafter  led  the  party  over  the  buildings 
derounds.  Much  interest  was  evinced  in 
te  old  tower,  begun  about  1600,  and  converted 
to  into  a  spacious  st  aircase  to  serve  the  south 
L  which  was  built  by  Sir  John  W aucho™ 
a, 'succeeded  to  the  estate  about  1632. 

!4i  afterwards  decorated  the  dining-room 
Xe  still  existing,  with  devices  in  honour  of 
yes  H.  On  the  motion  of  the  President, 
l  Tarbolton,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily 
xorded  to  Mrs.  Wauchope,  and  the  services  of 
t  leader  acknowledged. 

Iieds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
juny— The  following  is  the  list  of  officers 
((led  for  the  year  commencing  May  1, 1905  :— 
Indent— Mr.  G.  Bertram  Bulmer ;  Vice- 
itsidents— Messrs.  H.  S.  Chorley  and  W.  G. 
niilison ;  Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp  ; 
m.  Librarian— Mr.  G.  F.  Bowman  ;  Hon. 
Betary— Mr.  Robert  P.  Oglesby  (12,  East 
mile,  Leeds) ;  Members  of  Council — Messrs, 
icy  Robinson,  T.  Marshall,  F.  Musto,  H.  A. 
apman,  A.  R.  Hill,  G.  E.  Reason  (Assoc, 
m.) ;  Past  Presidents  (members  ex  officio) — 
ssb,  J.  W.  Comion,  Henry  Perkin,  W.  H. 
wrp,  G.  B.  Bulmer,  E.  J.  Dodgson,  W.  Carby 
s|  and  Butler  Wilson. 


Correspondence. 

ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS. 

,— The  paragraph  in  the  Builder  of  May  6, 
tilled  from  the  American  Architect  and  Building 
Jw,  commenting  on  the  case  of  Gibbon  v. 
fee,  ought  to  be  convincing  to  all  save  those 
r<o  are  determined  not  to  be  convinced. 

Surely  architects  are  the  right  persons  to 
bid  possession  of  their  own  drawings  and 
ixaments  as  between  client  and  builder  ;  the 
litter  has  never  in  my  experience  disapproved 
dsith  a  course. 

If  drawings  (for  which  we  are  not  paid,  not 
lag  vendors  of  pictures)  made  by  our  own 
iris,  on  our  own  paper,  in  our  own  chambers, 
mown  time,  with  our  own  materials  and 
knments,  and,  lastly,  with  our  own  brains, 
k  no!  our  own,  to  whom  with  any  better 
Aim  do  they  belong  ?  As  well  might  we 
Aim  the  tools  of  the  carpenter,  they  having 
to  employed  in  the  performance  of  our  work, 
isly  because  we  have  paid  for  such  work, 
i  is  our  misfortune,  not  our  fault,  if,  after 
ipval,  our  designs  are  abandoned  by  our 
tots;  but  surely  this  cannot  justify  their 
him  to  be  able  to  duplicate  them  elsewhere 
.)  the  detriment  of  our  art,  to  say  nothing  of 
i!  pocket,  and  then  have  the  assurance  to  lay 
k  Maine  of  such  travesty,  if  any,  at  our  door  ! 
'A  injustice  cannot  sleep  ;  time,  if  nothing 
At,  mast  and  will  rectify  it. 

[venture  to  think  that  if  this  question  had 
Jw  through  the  “working  man”  (i.e.,  one 
lot  paid  to  think”),  the  good  old  rule,  audi 
'partem,  might  at  the  very  least  have 
JKight  about  a  patient  hearing.  I  don’t 
akitcan  be  said  with  truth  that  we  are  as  a 
»sion  unreasonable  or  unduly  grasping — 
Nging  by  the  very  many  kind  letters  I  have 
stfived  during  close  on  forty  years’  practice 
tom  those  who  began  as  clients  and  ended  as 
Ws,  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  myself. 
To  sum  up,  it  is,  I  think,  a  few  cantankerous 
J  ™  have  brought  this  scourge  to  the 

an(1  nothing  is  wanted  on  our  part  but 
l  ong  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
Per  to  rectify  it.  This  should  be  easy, 
■oar  self-respect  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
ae  ‘lawless  science  of  our  law,  that  codeless 
-mad  of  precedent,  that  wilderness  of  single 
wees ‘  that  wants  looking  into.  If  the 

of  music  and  the  drama  is  held  to  be 
gred,  surety  architects  and  sculptors  should 
® lave  their  creations  and  rights  respected. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris,  F.R.I.B.A. 


COUNCIL^ELECTION  R.I.B.A. 

K.-In^  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  George 
inOT1  ^  Macvicar  Anderson, 

miham  Emerson,  and  Sir  Aston  Webb, 


R.A.,  all  Past  Presidents  of  the  Institute,  occur 
these  words  “  It  appears  to  us  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  members  of  its  Council 
should  be  representative  architects  of  the 
highest  standing,  whose  names  are  well  known 
to  the  profession  and  the  public  ;  for  without 
the  experience  and  assistance  of  such  men  we 
are  convinced  the  work  of  the  Institute  cannot 
prosper  or  confidence  in  it  be  maintained.” 
And  they  “  urge  the  importance  of  selecting 
only  the  most  representative  men  as  members 
of  its  Council,  in  whom  all  can  have  confidence 
while  this  important  question  (compulsory 
registration  of  architects)  is  being  considered. 
If  this  is  not  done,  they  add,  ‘  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  a  very  serious  crisis  will  arise  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  which  will  paralyse,  if 
it  does  not  wreck,  its  usefulness  and  thus  defeat 
the  object  we  all  have  in  view— i.e.,  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  art  of 
architecture.” 

These  are  weighty  words,  and  it  behoves  all 
members  to  weigh  them  well  if  they  seek  to 
advance  the  highest  aims  of  the  Institute,  to 
record  their  votes  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
given,  and  to  refuse  their  support  to  those  candi¬ 
dates  whose  avowed  aim  is  to  force  through  the 
compulsory  registration  of  architects  under 
Parliamentary  powers. 

I  have  voted  in  every  election  since  I  was 
elected  a  FeUow,  and  have  sometimes  been 
surprised  at  seeing  the  names  of  those  nominated 
and  elected,  but  never  have  I  been  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  in  the  personnel  of  the  present 
Council.  When  the  list  came  out  it  appeared  to 
me,  and  to  many  I  venture  to  think,  as  a 
veritable  debacle,  when  men  by  no  means 
“  representative  architects  of  the  highest 
standing  ”  occupied  the  seats  of  many  who  were. 

To  those  entitled  to  vote  and  who  have  not 
yet  done  so,  not  knowing  among  the  extensive 
list  of  candidates  this  year  against  whom  to 
place  a  X,  I  would  suggest  that  the  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  W.  Gillbee  Scott  offers  some 
valuable  hints.  Cole  A.  Adams. 


Sir, — Is  not  the  recent  canvassing  for  election 
on  the  Council  a  little  undignified  for  a  “  Royal 
Institute  ”  ?  The  four  circular  letters  received 
by  me  appear  to  be  about  equally  objectionable. 
Whilst  standing  for  election  on  the  Council,  it  is 
surely  not  necessary  to  take  up  a  “  ticket  ”  as 
in  a  trades  union  society.  To  “  register  or 
not  to  register  ”  is  doubtlessly  an  important 
question — in  fact,  much  too  important  to  be 
settled  by  the  members  of  any  one  particular 
council.  Whilst  cordially  agreeing  with  the 
“  principle  of  registration,”  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  Council  should  be  composed  of  men  of 
catholic  opinions,  and  who  have  the  general 
interests  of  the  Institute  at  heart,  rather  than 
this  one  particular  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  R.I.B.A.  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Sir, — The  short  article  on  this  subject  in  your 
issue  of  the  6th  inst.  has  scarcely  done  justice 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  advocate  the 
statutory  enrolment  of  qualified  architects. 

My  reply  would  be  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  Architecture  is  an  art,  but  essentially 
differentiated  from  painting  and  sculpture  by 
beino-  based  upon  utilitarian  wants  requiring 
much  technical  knowledge,  and  this  difference 
is,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  untrained  persons  from 
the  use  of  the  title  “  architect.” 

2.  That  registration  would  indirectly  benefit 
the  profession  does  not  invalidate  the  principle 
of  the  movement. 

3.  The  fact  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin¬ 
eers  comprising  practicaUy  all  qualified  men, 
and  at  the  same  time  excluding  from  member¬ 
ship  all  but  highly-trained  candidates,  is,  so 
far  from  being  an  argument  against  us,  strongly 
in  our  favour.  This  profession  is  as  varied  in 
character  and  function  as  our  own,  yet  the 
compulsory  and  exclusive  system  is  applied  with 
excellent  results.  I  would  add  that  a  recent 
and  rapid  conversion  to  this  protective  policy 
warrants  an  expectation  that  the  Institution 
would  not  hesitate  to  promote  legislation  if  the 
profession  of  civil  engineers  showed  an  inca¬ 
pacity  for  cohesion  such  as  architects  have 
always  exhibited. 

4.  I  venture  to  think,  moreover,  that  you 
overlook  the  two  great  facts  which  underlie 
our  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  movement, 
namely : — 

{a)  That  it  is  merely  making  compulsory 

a  course  of  training  which  the  new  and 
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powerful  Education  Board  of  the  Institute 
Has  drawn  up  and  declared  to  be  essential  for 
all  architectural  students,  and 
(6)  That  the  Institute  examinations,  which 
m  future  will  doubtless  be  founded  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
are  compulsory,  and  that  we  only  wish  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  principle  to  the 
entire  profession. 

No  members  of  the  Institute  who  have  not 
openly  condemned  its  system  of  compulsory 
examinations  can  consistently  oppose  a  measure 
which  was  clearly  foreseen  and  provided  for  in 
two  clauses  of  its  charter. 

W.  H.  Seth-Smith. 


Sir..— In  reply  to  your  note  in  your  last  issue 
upon  Mr.  Middleton’s  letter,  the  view  he  takes 
as  to  the  education  value  of  registration  is  not, 
as  you  suppose,  a  new  one,  but  is  one  which 
has  been  advocated  in  this  district  for  many 
Y^avs,  and  was  an,  argument  used  by  several 
of  the  representatives  of  the  allied  societies  at 
•'he  first  meeting  of  the  Registration  Committee. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  scheme  of  the  Board 
of  Architectural  Education  is  to  be  applied  to 
more  than  a  fortunate  few  of  the  young  men 
entering  the  profession  unless  there  be  com¬ 
pulsion  under  registration,  when  it  will  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  greatly 
elevate  the  profession. 

The  medical  profession  are  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  work,  but  we  know  that  this 
was  not  generally  so  before  their  Act  was 
passed.  Edwd.  M.  GibbsL 

Sheffield,  May  10. 

***  No  doubt;  but  medicine  is  a  science,  not 
an  art.— Ed. 


R.I.B.A.  STUDENTS. 

Sir, — In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  recently  published  is  an  expression 
of  regret  that  so  large  a  number  of  students 
remain  on  the  list  without  proceeding  to  the 
Final  examination.  As  one  of  these  students 
who  passed  the  Intermediate  examination 
longer  ago  than  the  four  years  suggested  in 
the  conditions  of  the  examinations,  I  may  be 
able  to  give  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  also,  possibly,  a  suggestion 
for  obviating  it  in  the  future. 

I  notice  that,  according  to  the  Calendar  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  not  one  of  the  Associate  members  of 
the  Council  has  passed  the  Intermediate  ex¬ 
amination,  and.  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  only 
one  of  the  other  members  has  passed  any 
qualifying  examination  for  membership,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Council  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  realise  the  amount  of  labour  involved 
in  preparing  for  an  examination  while  the 
candidate  is,  at  the  same  time,  working  seven 
or  more  hours  a  day  at  the  desk.  Those  who 
have  passed  through  the  classes  and  studio, 
particularly  the  studio,  of  the  A. A.,  know  that 
the  one  idea  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
is  to  work  for  the  R.I.B.A.  examinations, 
with  the  result  that  any  subject  not  directly 
connected  with  those  examinations  is  put  off 
for  future  leisure,  and,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  postponed  for  ever.  I  presume  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  pass  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  examination  do  so  within  their  first 
five  years’  connexion  with  the  profession,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  have  worked  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  leisure  studying  the 
theory  of  construction  and  the  history  of 
architecture  to  the  extent  required  by  that 
examination;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  for 
various  causes — the  feeling  that  they  have 
deserved  a  rest  for  a  year  or  two,  or  (with  the 
more  fortunate)  a  budding  practice  or  a  conti¬ 
nental  tour — they  have  neglected  to  continue 
the  studies  which  directly  prepare  for  the  Final 
examination  until  the  time  arrives  when  they 
commence  independent  practice.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living,  and 
the  very  meagre  return  for  hard  work  during 
the  first  years  of  practice — work  which  prob¬ 
ably  consists  in  most  cases  of  competition  draw¬ 
ings  for  themselves,  sketches  for  possible 
clients,  perspective  and  working  drawings  for 
older  architects,  and  from  which  return  office  ex¬ 
penses  have  to  be  deducted — leave  the  candi¬ 
date  very  little  time  or  enthusiasm  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  large  number  of  testimonies 
of  study  required,  quite  apart  from  the 
studious  portion  of  the  preparation. 

I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners  that  there  should  be  but  one  ex¬ 
amination  after  the  very  necessary  Preliminary 
and  that  there  should  be  fewer  testimonies  of 
study  required  than  now  for  the  Intermediate 
and  Final  examinations  taken  together,  while 
the  papers  should  also  be  a  combination  of 
those  set  at  both  these  examinations,  thus 
superseding  the  present  Special  Final  examina¬ 
tion,  for  which  but  few  testimonies  of  study  are 
required.  This  would  leave  candidates  more 
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time  to  compete  for  the  prizes  and  studentships 
offered  by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  R.A.,  for  many  of 
which  age  limits  are  fixed.  Many  of  those  who 
have  won  these  prizes  have  not  passed  the 
examinations,  possibly  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned.  Student  R.I.B.A. 


ON  SOME  EFFECTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
HEATING. 

Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  address  you  upon  a 
question  of  some  importance  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  design  or  the  management 
qf  public  institutions,  in  particular — although 
it,  in  fact,  has  a  far  wider  bearing — in  respect 
to  the  effect  upon  the  human  body  of 
modern  means  of  heating,  depending,  broadly 
speaking,  upon  the  conveyance  of  heat  by 
radiation  and  convection  respectively,  for  upon 
either  one  or  the  other,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  all  such  means  must  obviously  depend. 
The  question  of  open  fireplaces  versus  heating 
by  hot  water  or  steam,  etc.,  is  an  old  one,  but 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  generally  looked 
at  more  in  respect  of  fuel  consumption,  con¬ 
venience,  and  first  cost  than  from  an  actually 
scientific  standpoint,  having  in  view  the  essen¬ 
tially  different  physical  effects  of  the  two 
methods.  I  have  not  the  presumption,  in 
making  the  following  remarks,  to  attempt  to 
instruct  the  many  readere  of  your  valuable 
paper  upon  points  of  science,  and  I,  there¬ 
fore,  offer  them  more  in  the  manner  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  comment  than  as  actual  statements 
of  fact,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  so  doing,  for 
the  purpose  of  clear  explanation,  I  think,  to 
start  with  a  reminder  of  two  elementary  truths 
with  which  most  educated  people  are  familiar, 
viz. :  — 

“Radiant  heat,  falling  upon  the  surfaces  of 
any  body  in  the  vicinity  of  that  from  which 
they  emanate,  is,  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  bodies,  absorbed  in  them,  or  transmitted 
through  them,  or  may  again  be  reflected  from 
them.” 

Convection,  in  the  transmission  of  heat,  is 
the  “  picking-up,”  or  the  transmission  to  air 
or  water  or  other  fluids  or  gases,  of  heat 
when  the  same  are  passing  over  the  surfaces 
of  heated  bodies,  such  as  when  air  passes  over 
a  radiator,  or  water  over  the  tubes  of  a  con¬ 
denser. 

Everyone  has  experienced,  in  a  cold  room 
with  a  fire  in  it,  when  standing  in  front  of 
the  fire,  the  sensation  of  being  warm  on  the 
side  facing  the  fire  and  chilly  on  the  other, 
the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  the  heat  rays 
strike  upon  the  body  in  a  line  with  them,  and 
are  absorbed,  so  raising  the  temperature  of 
tha.t  part,  while  those  not  impinging  upon  the 
body  pass  through  the  air  practically  without 
warming  it,  unless  it  is  very  moist,  until  they 
are  received  upon  the  walls  and  furniture  of 
the  room  in  varying  degree  depending  upon 
the  distance. 

In  artificial  heating,  by  hot  water,  for 
example,  radiant  heat,  so  far  as  practical  value 
goes,  is  absent,  the  heat  being  imparted  to  the 
air  by  the  process  of  convection  alone,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  sheet  of  dry  paper  might 
be  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  a  hot-water  or 
steam  radiator  for  hours  without  being 
scorched,  although  the  air  in  the  room  might 
speedily  become  warmed  to  an  unbearable  ex¬ 
tent.  Now,  if  the  valves  controlling  a  hot- 
water  radiator  were  closed,  the  radiator  would, 
of  course,  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  beyond  which  degree  it  ob¬ 
viously  could  not  fall,  for  if  the  radiator  were 
cooler  than  the  air  the  process  would  be  re¬ 
versed,  i.e.,  the  “radiador”  would  take  heat 
from  the  air.  The  term  “  radiator  ”  is,  there¬ 
fore,  really  a  misnomer,  as  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked,  but  the  human  body,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  generally  used,  is  itself  a 
“  radiator,”  and,  owing  to  this  cause,  in  cold 
climates  where  the  truly  radiant  heat  received 
from  the  sun  is  slight,  the  natives  support  the 
heat  necessary  to  be  maintained  in  their  bodies 
by,  to  a  large  extent,  a  diet  imparting  heat. 
For  example,  in  such  cases  a  flesh  diet  is  more 
needed  than  in  hot  sunny  climates,  and  is  in¬ 
stanced  by  a  comparison  between  foods  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  Esquimaux  and  the  natives  of 
India.  . 

Now  it  is  impossible,  for  obvious  reasons  ot 
comfort,  practically  to  heat  by  convection  to 
a  temperature  at  which  the  human  body  will 
not  part  with  heat  to  the  surrounding  air,  for 
to  do  that  we  should  have  to  keep  our  rooms 
near  98  deg.  Fahr.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
effect  upon  persons  living  for  long  periods  in 
rooms  heated  upon  this  method  of  convection 
alone?  ,  ,  ,,  . 

I  suggest  that  it  must  at  length  result  in  a 
sensation  of  chilliness,  although  the  room  to  a 
person  who  has  not  been  in  it  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time,  limited,  however, 
generally  to  hours  (this  time  depending  upon 
the  state  of  health  and  constitution),  may  seem 
to  be  at  a  comfortable  temperature.  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  unless  under  a  diet 


which  would  not  appeal  to  the  modern  English¬ 
man,  not  to  mention  the  necessity  for  exercise 
not  usually  obtainable  by  nurses  or  patients  in 
hospitals  or  asylums. 

1  have  myself  experienced  this  inherent  and 
unavoidable  defect  of  heating  systems  depend¬ 
ing  upon  heat  imparted  to  the  air  only,  and 
I  have  made  these  observations  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  suggesting  that  it  is  necessary  in 
choosing  a  heating  system  for  hospitals,  etc.,  to 
remember  that  radiant  heat  must  be  resorted 
to  in  conjunction  with  heat  by  convection  pro¬ 
cess  if  comfortable  and  healthy  results  are  to 
be  achieved. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  feasible  to  heat 
churches  or  chapels  and  meeting  halls,  or  even 
offices,  quite  satisfactorily  by  convection 
systems ;  for,  as  a  rule,  these  are  not  tenanted 
by  any  one  person  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  the  phenomenon  I  have  described  to 
be  noticed,  except  in  a  few  individual  cases  in 
which  poor  health  is  generally  the  explanation 
of  the  effect  being  felt  sooner  than  usual. 

I.  therefore,  submit  that  it  would  be  well  if 
public  authorities,  and  others,  would  bear  in 
mind  that  open  fireplaces,  although  deemed  by 
some  “  old-fashioned,”  are  not  merely  orna¬ 
ments  to  please  the  eyes  of  hospital  patients, 
etc.,  but  are  actual  necessities. 

I  may  add  that  (to  use  the  stock  phra*se)  “I  hold 
no  brief”  for  any  system  in  particular,  but  I 
believe  in  making  proper  use  of  all — in  fact,  my 
training  would  lead  me  principally  in  the 
direction  of  the  convection  methods. 

T.  J.  Codd,  A.M.I.M.E. 


MAPLE  FLOORING. 

Sir, — The  statement  by  “Builder’s  Assistant  ” 
that  maple  is  the  best  wearing  of  the  hardwoods, 
is  quite  incorrect.  Some  oak  and  most  of  the 
teaks,  to  say  nothing  of  several  other  kinds  of 
hardwoods,  are  much  more  reliable  for  their 
wearing  qualities. 

He  is  quite  correct  as  to  the  treacherous 
nature  of  maple,  and  we  quite  agree  that  the 
precautions  he  suggests  are  very  advisable. 

Damman  &  Co. 


ACHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN  IN 
CANADA. 

Sir, — Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  idea  of  the  chance  a  draughtsman 
would  have  of  obtaining  work  in  Canada  ? 

I  understand  that  in  San  Francisco  one  can 
get  work  at  a  good  salary,  and  live  inexpen¬ 
sively,  but  I  should  much  prefer  Canada,  if 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  employment 
there. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  help  me  or  to  tell  me  where  to  go  for 
information.  R.  B.  C. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

New  School  at  Taunton. — The  official 
statement  of  the  result  of  this  competition,  sent 
to  us  last  week  for  publication,  omitted  the  name 
of  the  assessor,  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  of 
Sheffield. 

King’s  College  Hospital. — The  King’s 
College  Hospital  Removal  Committee,  following 
the  advice  of  their  assessor,  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  have  awarded  the  first  place  to  the 
design  sent  in  bv  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite,  F. R.I.B.A., 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Pite  &  Balfour.  The 
Committee  have  also  appointed  Mr.  Pite  to  act 
as  the  architect  of  the  new  hospital  buildings. 

Hospital,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. — The 
District  Council  have  accepted  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  Duchy  Chambers,  Clarence- 
street,  Manchester,  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases.  The  designs  were 
submitted  in  a  limited  competition,  and  were 
awarded  the  first  place  by  the  assessor,  Mr. 
Frank  Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Liverpool. 

- — - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Country  Gentleman’s  Estate  Book. 
1905.  Edited  by  W.  Broomhall.  (The  Country 
Gentlemen’s  Association.) 

Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas-Plants. 
By  R.  E.  Mathot ;  translated  from  the  French. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.) 

Industrie  Ardoisjere  :  Carrie  res  et 
Mines.  Par  G.  Larividre.  (C.  H.  Broodbank  : 
London.) 

Decimal  Coinage  and  the  Metric  System. 
By  Edwyn  Anthony,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
(G.  Routledge  &  Sons.  2s.  6d.) 

A  Grammar  op  Greek  Art.  By  Percy 
Gardner,  Litt.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  7s.  fid.) 

The  Design  of  Beams,  Girders,  and 
Columns.  By  W.  H.  Atherton,  M.Sc.  (Chas. 
Griffin  &  Co.) 
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COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  re-assembled 
after  the  Easter  vacation  011  Thursday  last 
week,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Street  Improvements.— The  Improvement* 
and  Finance  Committee  submitted  a  report 
dealing  with  a  number  of  proposed  street  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  being  a  proposal  to 
acquire  so  much  of  No.  85,  Knightrider-stroet 
as  was  required  for  the  widening  of  Friday- 
street  for  the  sum  of  2,000f.  The  proposal 
was  agreed  to. 

Lighting  of  Streets.— On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Streets  Committee  it  was  agreed  to 
adopt  a  scheme  for  lighting  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  a  portion  of  Queen-street,  Fleet-street, 
and  a  portion  of  Upper  Thames-street  with 
high-pressure  gas  lamps  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
electric  arc  lamps.  It  is  stated  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  recently  been  carrying  out  photo- 
metrical  tests  of  the  comparative  illuminating 
powers  of  electric  and  gas  lamps  in  the  City. 

Paving  Works.— The  Streets  Committee 
further  recommended  that  the  contract  with 
the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Company  for 
maintaining  the  carriageways  of  Moo'rgate- 
street  and  Finsbury-pavement  be  extended  for 
one  year  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d,  per  yd.  super., 
an  increase  of  6d.  per  yd.  super,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  price.  The  recommendation  was  agreed 
to. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Court 
adjourned. 


3lIii6trations. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 
WALSALL. 

HESE  buildings  were  commenced 
9  about  three  years  ago,  and  are  now 
*  completed,  the  opening  being  fixed 
for  September  next. 


The  view  shown  is  that  of  the  principal  stair-  1 
case,  the  door  in  front  giving  access  to  the  ante-  , 
room  of  the  council  chamber,  the  return  . 
flights  of  the  staircase  being  carried  up  to  give  \ 
access  to  the  committee-rooms. 

The  decorative  part  of  the  design  lias  been  ; 
executed  in  Bath  stone,  the  walls  finished  m  , 
plaster  and  painted;  the  floors  are  all  veined,  j 
Sicilian  marble,  and  the  ceilings  in  fibrous  ( 
plaster,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale. 

There  are  two  finely  designed  stained  glass  t 
windows  lighting  the  staircase  at  this  lc\e  ,  « 
these  being  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  > 
executed  by  Messrs.  Abbott  &  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  * 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Armi-  -■ 
tage  &  Hodgson,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  W.  L  Lee  . 
acted  as  clerk  of  works.  f 

James  S.  Gibson.  1 


DESIGN  FOR  A  HOUSE.  ' 

This  is  a  design  for  a  house  basedion  JJJ  j: 
Ameriean  “  colonial”  style.  It  was  I'^f  ,  „§! 
that  the  walls  should  be  of  brick,  foug  •  -  . 

the  quoins  of  stone,  the  cornice  and  eohnnn  ot 
wood  painted  white,  the  louvre  shut*' *  f 

painted  bright  green.  The  roof  ^  : 
covered  with  green  slates,  the  fla 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  balustrade  ^ 
proposed  that  internally  all  the  ™°^™jaQGS.  f 
be  painted  white. 


“FRAMEWOOD”:  THE  ENTRANCE  I 
FRONT. 

A  view  of  the  garden  front  of ™ 
published  m  our  issue  of  Jo*  1  : 1  8 

plan  and  a  brief  description.  »•  m  * 

view  of  the  enl  ranee  front- 

Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley  in  the  •w** 


HOUSE  AT  EXTIEIJ). 

Is  this  tile-hung  homo-. 
irt  &  Waterhouse,  now ,'n  '°  ,  quiet, 

attempt  has  been  made  P [tpn  in 
unified  character,  such  »  “  ^  (j|w  m 
1  farmhouses ;  and  when  rol,Kh-cast 

■athered  and  the  coiour  0  “  ^  b,. 
ought  into  harmony,  as  result, 

lie,  a  pleasing  countrified  ■  n<1 

ie  chief  rooms  face  south, 
ipes  away  gently,  so  that  jlonE  tb, 

, tained.  A  broad  Arroc*d  to  fa® 
,ck  of  the  house,  and  it  P  £js  1 

shelter  from  the  wind  »t  "“'J,  failed  with 

Tim  interim-  is  being  j  ,U„rP  is 


?he  interior  is  Je®?  ...  #nd  there  i« 
tellings  and  wooden  ie  !?■ 
ie  interesting  glass.  reood.  w  * 

Jesses.  Akers  &  Co-.  «  $3  ,t  the 
Id.™  The  drawing  » 
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ie  Student’s  Column. 

tTPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 

W  STEEL. — XIX. 

ft0srr  Sheds  :  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

|0  rapidly  has  traffic  increased  on  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  that  con¬ 
tinual  additions  have  been  necessary 

_ _ !  to  the  accommodation  originally 

-l-irided  at  the  inland  terminal.  For  some 
'  jast  the  old  docks  have  been  inconveniently 
jed  and  the  warehouse  capacity  has  been 
2,  overtaxed.  Hence,  two  or  three  years 
'  it  became  absolutely  essential  to  provide 
ijitional  quay  space  for  vessels  and  facilities 
It  dealing  with  merchandise  brought  into  and 
at  out  from  the  port.  .  ,  ,  ,  , . 

fbe  works  then  decided  upon  included  the 
faction  of  new  docks  and  quays,  the 
inttion  of  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  for 
a  as  transit  sheds,  and  the  laying- out  of 
adirays.  sidings,  and  roads.  The  site  secured 
ns  fonnerly  occupied  by  the  Manchester 
Jjce  Course  Company,  and  covers  an  area 
Lome  150  acres.  About  2H  acres  of  this 
rJl  be  devoted  to  the  new  docks,  and  the 
.saining  portion  to  the  quays  and  the  other 
miliary  works. 

The  first  dock,  officially  known  as  Dock  No.  9, 
,jl{,  an  area  of  15 A  acres,  has  already  been 
apleted;  while  the  other,  Dock  No.  10, 
nich  will  have  an  area  of  6  acres,  remains 
be  built. 

In  the  present  article  we  have  to  deal  only 
riib  the  series  of  five  transit  sheds  built  in 
-xmexion  with '  Dock  No.  9.  These  sheds, 
aring  a  frontage  of  about  2,250  ft.,  extend 
dost  from  end  to  end  of  the  quay  along  the 
Mth  side  of  the  new  dock,  and  have  a  uniform 

dth  of  110  ft. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  fires  which  have 
sirred  in  various  ports  where  combustible 
qiMings  existed,  the  directors  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  Ship  Canal  wisely  determined  that 
xir  new  building  should  embody  the  most 
^proved  system  of  fire-resisting  construction, 
(ncrete-steel  is  a  material  admirably  comply- 
rjvitli  the  required  conditions,  and  one  that 
n;  already  been  applied  on  an  extensive  scale 
the  building  of  warehouses  on  the  Thames, 
siouthampton,  and  at  other  British  ports, 
the  new  sheds  at  the  Manchester  docks  are 
dt  entirely  of  concrete-steel  on  the  Henne- 
qx  system,  the  general  designs  having  been 
spired  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter,  M.Inst.C.E., 
ttti  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
ri  the  details  of  construction  by  Mr.  L.  G. 

So ;c!iel,  representing  the  patentee  in  this 
'.airy.  The  building  contractors  were 
ta  Lovatt  &  Brueder,  of  Wolverhampton. 

The  middle  shed  is  450  ft.  long,  and  the  other 
ar  125  ft.  long  each,  the  whole  series  being 
ffliected  by  gangways  or  bridges  joining 
a  upper  floors  and  the  roofs  of  adjacent- 
idings.  Fig.  129  is  a  half-elevation  of  one 
e  the  425-f t.  sheds.  This  drawing  shows  the 
Mth  front  facing  the  railway  sidings,  the 
.'.4  front  on  the  opposite  side  facing  the 
w  dock.  Although  known  as  sheds,  it  will 
Ltn  that  the  buildings  are  of  more  important 
uraeter  than  is  suggested  by  the  designation 
i#«l  to  them.  Each  shed  comprises  three 
and  a  flat  roof,  virtually  constituting 
iioarth  floor.  The  height  from  the  ground 
j:*toi;he  under  side  of  the  main  beams  of  the 
Et  floor  is  14  ft.  3  in.,  the  height  of  the  first 
iav is  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  that  of  the  second  story 
•It.  7  in.  These  measurements  are  taken  in 
A  case  to  the  under  side  of  the  floor  beams. 

’» height  of  the  sheds  from  ground  level  to 
ze roof  is  45  it.,  and  to  the  ridges  of  the  towers 
"  'j-  ^  in-  All  the  roofs  are  flat,  so  as  to  be 
liable  for  the  storage  of  packing-cases, 
Wes,  and  merchandise  not  liable  to  injury  by 
be  weather,  the  collective  floor  area  provided 
?  the  series  of  five  sheds  being  about  950,000 
•  it--  or  nearly  22  acres. 

He  floors  of  the  first  story  are  prolonged  to 
a  balcony  12  ft.  wide  along  the  south 
Li  of  each  building,  except  where  interrupted 

-  1  ,fowers>  °f  which  two  are  shown  in 
-k  i  anc^  '^n°ther  balcony,  with  a 
.  “  “  ^  ft.,  runs  along  the  north  front. 

T  ”es  ar<:  indicated  in  broken  lines 
lr  mi  *s  a  half-plan  of  one  425-ft. 

-  .  ,l“e  two  towers  in  Fig.  129  are  used 
Mating  purposes,  and  the  two  turrets 

• ,  buildings  on  the  roof,  situated  above 
p  0  staircases  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

Uostructio11  was  commenced  in  July,  1903, 

L  ni8“e<‘  early  this  year,  about  six  months 
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in  advance  of  the  contract  time,  the  total  cost 
of  the  sheds,  exclusive  of  fittings  and  equip¬ 
ment-,  amounting  to  more  than  150, 000Z.  The 
quantity  of  concrete  used  on  the  sheds 
alone  exceeded  26,000  cubic  yds.,  and  over 
5,000  tons  of  steel  were  employed  as  reinforce¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  workmen  employed 
varied  from  350  to  400,  and  of  this  number 
about  twenty,  including  foremen  carpenters  and 
cementers,  were  of  French  nationality. 

Sand  and  gravel  for  concrete-making  were 
provided  by  material  excavated  during  the 
construction  of  the  new  dock,  and  special 
plant  was  laid  down  for  washing,  sorting,  and 
crushing  the  materials.  The  moulds  for  the 
concrete  necessitated  the  employment  of  more 
than  141,000  cubic  ft.  of  timber. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure,  a  track  was  laid  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  sheds,  front  and  back, 
upon  which  a  travelling  stage  was  placed  and 
moved  from  point  to  point,  as  required.  This 
stage  was  equipped  with  two  concrete  mixers 
of  the  Oehler  type,  each  capable  of  making 
40  cubic  yds.  of  concrete  in  ten  hours. 

A  small  portable  crane,  running  upon  a 
transverse  set  of  rails,  was  used  to  charge  the 
concrete  mixers.  -A  large  crane,  travelling 
upon  the  main  track,  was  employed  for  hoisting 
concrete  and  steel  to  the  various  floors  and 
roof  of  the  sheds.  This  crane  had  a  jib  with 
a  radius  of  23  ft.,  and  was  capable  of  raising 
a  load  of  1£  tons  to  a  height  of  50  ft. 

The  general  method  of  construction  being 
the  same  for  each  of  the  five  sheds,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  describe  in  detail  a  typical  section 
of  one  shed. 

The  foundations  are  provided  by  ninety -three 
concrete  piers  6  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  deep,  spaced 
25  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre.  These  foundations 
are  really  extensions  of  the  piers  supporting 
the  arched  construction  of  the  quay  wall,  each 
of  them  having  a  total  length  of  149  ft.— 37  ft. 
being  beneath  the  quay  and  112  ft.  between 
the  front  and  back  boundaries  of  the  new  sheds. 
Below  the  south  front  of  the  sheds  the  ends 
of  the  piers  are  connected  by  concrete  arches 
3  ft.  thick,  which  were  built  without  much 
excavation,  as  the  earth  was  merely  cut  to  the 
curve  selected  for  the  intrados  of  the  arch, 
and,  after  being  carefully  dressed,  was  covered 
by  concrete  deposited  upon  it  between  timber 
shutters.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the 
expense  of  excavation  and  refilling  was  entirely 
avoided,  as  well  as  that  of  erecting  and  removing 
moulds.  Moreover,  the  arches  receive  valuable 
assistance  from  the  solid  earth,  which  has  far 
greater  bearing  power  than  material  repacked 
into  an  excavation. 

Owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  concrete  piers, 
it  was  necessary  to  build  brick  footings  (see 
Fig.  131)  for  the  support  of  the  column  bases. 
These  footings,  about  7  ft.  9  in.  square  by  4  ft. 
high,  are  spaced  22  ft.  apart,  so  that  there 
are  six  of  them  along  each  of  the  concrete 
piers,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  are  spaced 
25  ft.  apart.  Thus,  as  shown  by  Fig.  130, 
there  are  eighty-five  main  columns  in  each 
of  the  four  425-ft.  by  110-ft.  sheds.  In 
the  450-ft.  by  110-ft.  shed  there  are  ninety  - 
five  main  columns.  Upon  the  brick  piers 
are  fixed  cast-iron  base-plates  4  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter  by  9  in.  high,  the  top  of  each  being 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  floor. 
The  bases  afford  bearing  for  the  steel  bars 
forming  the  vertical  reinforcement  of  the 
columns,  and  over  them  are  placed  dome¬ 
shaped  shields  of  cast-iron.  These,  being  filled 
with  concrete,  serve  to  hold  the  columns 
rigidly  at  the  base,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  them  from  accidental  injury. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  columns  consists  of 
vertical  bars  connected,  at  intervals  of  about 
6  in.  apart,  by  yg-in.  diameter  steel  ties.  The 
vertical  bars  are  of  1  £  in.  diameter  and  1 6  ft.  6  in. 
long,  so  as  to  extend  from  the  base-plate  to 
about  2  ft.  above  the  first  floor,  where  they  are 
connected  with  the  vertical  reinforcement  ol 
the  section  above.  Steel  angle  bars  are  also 
provided  outside  the  corner  of  every  column 
:;or  the  purpose  of  shielding  the  concrete  from 
injury  in  the  course  of  daily  work  in  the  sheds. 
These  angles  measure  4  in.  by  4  in.  by  2  in.,  and 
extend  from  the  floor  almost  to  the  ceiling  of 
each  story.  They  are  attached  to  the  columns 
by  6-in.  strips  of  hoop  iron  riveted  to  them  at 
intervals,  the  ends  of  the  stripes  being  split  for 
a  length  of  about  2  in.  and  opened  in  opposite 
directions  so  as  to  afford  a  secure  bond. 

When  all  the  reinforcement  and  the  angle 
plates  had  been  erected  and  temporarily 
secured  in  position,  the  cast-iron  bases  and 


dome-shaped  shields  were  filled  in  with  con- 
crete  which  was  well  rammed.  The  column 
moulds  were  then  erected  and  shored  up.  One 
side  of  each  mould  was  left  open,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  10  ante.  The  concrete  was  deposited 
in  layers  6  in.  thick,  boards  being  fixed  one  at 
a  time  across  the  open  side  of  the  mould  as  each 
layer  of  concrete  was  finished.  The  concrete 
was  mixed  fairly  wet,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to 
fill  all  spaces  in  the  moulds,  and  it  was  rammed 
down  until  water  rose  to  the  surface,  the 
ramming  being  performed  by  iron  bars  with  a 
right-angled  bend  of  3  in.  long  at  the  end. 

All  the  columns  were  built  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  details  of  construction  neces¬ 
sarily  varied  in  accordance  with  the  loads  to 
be  carried.  Fig.  132  contains  cross-sections  of 
typical  columns  on  the  various,  floors  of  the 
sheds.  Commencing  at  20  in.  square  with  ten 
vertical  bars  on  the  ground  floor,  the  columns 
were  reduced  to  14  in.  square  with  nine  vertical 
bars  on  the  first  floor  and  to  10  in.  by  12  in.  with 
four  vertical  bars  on  the  second  floor,  while 
other  columns  supporting  structures  on  the  roof 
measured  6£  in.  by  12  in.  The  columns  on  the 
ground  floor  were  calculated  for  a  normal  load 
of  340  tons  each,  those  on  the  first  floor  for  a 
load  of  226  tons  each,  and  those  on  the  second 
floor  for  a  load  of  113  tons  each.  These  loads 
represent  pressures  of  about  1,950  lb.,  2,520  lb., 
and  2,100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively  for  the 
three  portions  of  each  column,  or  an  average  of 
about  2,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  cross-sectional  area. 

To  afford  additional  support  for  the  main 
beams,  the  tops  of  the  columns  were  extended 
to  form  a  bracket  on  either  side  with  a  projection 
of  18  in.  and  a  depth  of  10  in.  close  to  the 
column.  The  reinforcement  of  these  brackets 
consists  of  two  f-in.  diameter  bars  passing 
horizontally  through  the  column,  rising  up 
at  each  end  parallel  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  bracket  and  continuing  into  the  concrete  of 
the  beams  above. 

After  the  columns  had  been  built  up  to  the 
first  floor  level  and  left  to  harden  for  about  a 
week,  the  main  and  secondary  beams  were 
formed  in  timber  moulds  extending  from 
column  to  column.  The  main  beams,  12  in. 
wide  by  18  in.  deep,  extend  from  end  to  end  of 
each  shed,  tying  the  tops  of  the  columns  to¬ 
gether  and  really  constituting  continuous 
girders. 

The  secondary  beams,  or  joists,  reach  from 
column  transversely  across  the  building, 
forming  panels  25  ft.  by  22  ft.,  each  of  these 
rectangles  being  subdivided  by  three  inter¬ 
mediate  joists,  supported  at  the  ends  by  the 
main  floor  beams  (see  Fig.  130). 

The  reinforcement  in  each  of  the  main  beams 
comprises  nine  longitudinal  bars  in  rows  of  three 
abreast  and  numerous  stirrups,  also  three 
abreast,  placed  6  in.  apart  along  the  beam. 
Halt  of  the  stirrups  pass  under  the  lowest  bars 
and  half  over  the  uppermost  bars.  Fig.  133 
contains  two  sections  of  a  typical  main  beam, 
one  taken  near  the  supports  and  the  other  at 
the  centre. 

When  the  beam  moulds  had  been  erected  and 
securely  stayed  the  spaces  between  them  were 
filled  by  timber  panels  laid  level  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  beam  moulds,  and  the  whole  surface 
was  coated  with  a  layer  of  limewash  before  the 
commencement  of  concreting. 

The  first  step  in  this  operation  was  to  spread 
a  thin  layer  of  concrete  1  in.  thick  along  the 
bottom  of  the  beam  mould,  and,  after  well 
ramming,  to  place  the  lower  set  of  stirrups  in 
position.  These  stirrups  consist  of  twelve 
S.W.G.  steel  strip  2£  in.  wide  by  43  in.  long,  and 
when  bent  into  U-form,  the  effective  length  was 
about  20  in.,  permitting  the  two  ends  of  each 
stirrup  to  project  about  3  in.  through  the  top 
of  the  beam,  the  projecting  ends  being  after¬ 
wards  incorporated  in  the  concrete  of  the  floor 

The  stirrups,  three  abreast  in  the  width  of  the 
beam,  were  spaced  6  in.  apart  longitudinally, 
and  inside  them  were  laid  three  bars  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  reinforcement,  the  diameter  of  these 
bars  being  1  §  in.  Next  came  a  layer  of  concrete 
sufficient  to  cover  the  bars,  and  over  this  were 
laid  three  lf-in.  bars,  bent  up  towards  the  ends, 
so  as  to  provide  suitably  for  resisting  tensile 
stress  developed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam 
section,  between  the  supports  and  the  points 
of  contrary  flexure.  More  concrete  was  then 
deposited,  entirely  covering  the  bent  bars,  and 
three  l£-in.  diameter  bars  were  laid  over  it. 
The  upper  stirrups  were  next  adjusted  over  the 
top  bars  and  pushed  down  into  the  wet  concrete, 
these  stirrups  being  made  of  13  S.W.G.  steel 
strip  If  in.  wide.  The  total  length  of  metal 
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fKh  stirrup  19  m.,  giving  an  effective 
'  about  8  in.  The  mould  was  finally 
S,,  with  concrete,  and  a  period  of  four  or 
"days  was  allowed  for  hardening  before  the 

lion  of  the  floor  slab. 

'i  very  similar  course  of  procedure  was 
:  1  jn  the  construction  of  the  secondary 
J  which  contain  sis  bars  of  longitudinal 
Sement,  four  bars  of  l£  in.  diameter  near 
-bottom  of  the  concrete,  and  two  bars  of  £  in. 

^'liXofall  the  bars  and  stirrups  were 
Ind  bent  out,  so  as  to  afford  secure  anchor¬ 
ed  the  round  bars  were  jointed  together  at 
L  where  they  overlapped.  The  extent  of 
Overlap  varied  from  about  12  in.  to  as  much. 
*  JO  in.,  according  to  the  strain  coming  upon 
econstruction. 


Q0ERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

■  John’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Runcorn. 
ijj  church  has  been  erected  upon  a  site 
Victoria-road  and  is  connected  with 
exiting  school  buildings  which  face  York- 
4  entrances  being  provided  from  both 
U  Accommodation  is  provided  for  about 
tdults,  500  on  the  ground  floor,  and  sixty 
it  nailery  over  entrances.  A  cloakroom  is 
w°d  near  the  main  entrances,  and  a  vestry 
minister’s  use  at  the  chancel  end  of 
Hi  The  pews  are  so  arranged  as  to  rise 
irdsthe  rear,  and  radiate  towards  pulpit  in 
4  that  everyone  may  see  and  hear  without 
cultv.  The  whole  of  the  walls  rest  upon 
■rete  foundations,  and  the  floors  are  of 
i  block  laid  on  concrete  .so  that  there  may 
w  chance  of  dry  rot  or  subsidence.  The 
ml  design  is  late  Gothic  in  character,  and 
j  tower  and  spire  to  the.  right  of  main 
:.  The  buildings  facing  Yictoria-road  are 
si  Runcorn  stone,  and  all  the  windows  are 
1  with  cathedral  leadlights.  The  interior 
dwork  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished, 
contract,  amounting  to  3,5003,  has  been 
led  out  by  Messrs.  George  Parker  &  Co., 
jjgeHill;  the  joiners’  work  by  Messrs.  J. 
Ji0n  &  Son,  of  Liverpool ;  from  the  design 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
|»n,  architect,  of  Birkenhead ;  Mr.  Robert 
pip  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 
jsibyan  Church,  Exeter.  —  The  new 
levan  church,  erected  in  St.  Sidwell’s. 
ar,  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  Messrs. 
Commin  and  W.  H.  Coles  were  the  arehi 

fciEYAN  Church,  Chorley.— The  founda- 
-.iiones  have  just  been  laid  of  a  new 
Ij&jan  church  in  Eaves-lane,  Chorley.  The 
r building  will  have  sitting  accommodation 
21  adults,  or  a  mixed  congregation  of  400 
m  The  estimated  cost  is  2,3003  Mr.  L. 
iiiitlough,  of  Adlington,  is  the  contractor, 
W.  H.  Dinsley,  Chorley,  the  architect. 
S5IORATION  OF  TOWER  OF  COLN  St.  DeNY’S 
HH.-Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
jibe  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  a 
'i  of  renovation  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
4  upon  1,000Z.  has  been  carried  out  at  this 
nth.  The  work  has  been  executed  under 
!  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William 
isr.  of  Abingdon,  Berks,  and  there  has  been 
i  contractor,  but  workmen  living  in  the 
ye  and  neighbourhood  were  employed. 
schools,  Thurleston.— The  foundation¬ 
s' of  new  church  schools  has  just  been  laid 
:  Iburleston,  near  Kingsbridge.  The  new 
ttli  will  provide  accommodation  for 
saw  children.  The  architects  are  Messrs, 
[veil,  Sons,  &  Locke,  Newton  Abbot. 

Jee Library,  Criccieth,  North  Wales. — The 
1  free  library  at  Criccieth  was  recently 
tad  by  Mr.  John  E.  Greaves,  Lord-Lieu- 
N  of  Carnarvonshire.  The  principal 
bare  arranged  on  two  floors.  The  ground 
w  of  the  building  is  of  i’ed  Ruabon  brick, 
ti  Talacre  6tone  dressings,  the  upper  part 
N  with  rough-cast,  with  ornamental  red 
projecting  courses.  The  principal 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
and  opens  directly  into  a  hall,  on  the  left 
!™ch  is  the  general  reading-room,  behind 
'-•a  and  also  opening  out  of  the  central 
is  the  lending  library.  There  is  also  a 
*  lading-room,  in  the  rear  of  which  and 
^logout  of. the  central  hall  is  the  staircase 
-  with  retiring-rooms,  etc.  On  the  first 
j® are  the  reference  library,  the  committee- 
and  the  storeroom.  Mr.  David  Evans,  a 
contractor,  carried  out  the  whole  of  the 
™ e  designs  of  Mr.  Rowland  Lloyd 
’irn  6  9°unty  Architect  of  Carnarvonshire. 
pTOGs  Bank  Premises,  Dundee.— The  new 
lor  the  Hill  to  wn  branch  of  the  Dundee 
3s  hank  is  now  complete.  The  bank 
T*  4  S1^  at  tho  Hilltown  corner  of 
?f.lr*et,  the  entrance  being  at  this 
Is  ,  .  °f.  red  stone  from  Dum- 

3  U1°  Elizabethan  in  character, 

ullioned  windows,  the  central  feature 


fl  “  l  .  tower-  wilh  °° ureal -slated 

roof  flanked  by  two  ornamental  gables.  The 
building  throughout  is  heated  with  hot  water 
as  well  as  by  coal  fires,  and  is  fitted  with  elec¬ 
tric  light.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  John¬ 
ston  &  Baxter,  and  the  following  are  the 
contractors,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
?\  C-  Barron Masons,  A.  &  T.  Craig; 
joiners,  Charles  Smith  &  Son;  plumber,  David 
Bremner;  pksterer  James  LaWn;  painters, 
'  ■  &  A-  Davie;  slaters,  Alexander  &  Thom- 
son ;  carving,  Alexander  Neilson ;  heating 
David  Keay;  wrought-iron  work,  ThomS 
Kussell;  strong-room,  Ohatwood's  Patent  Safe 
and  Bock  Company;  eleotrio  installation 
Lowdon  Brothers. 

Guardians’  Offices,  Byker.— The  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  relief  station  at  the  top  of  Byker 
Bank  have  now  been  completed.  Mr.  Arthur 
Stockwell  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  R  Har- 
bottle  thei  builder. 

Proposed  Buildings  for  the  Aston 
OrtJiRDliNS,  BlEMlNGHAM._At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Aston  Board  of  Guardians,  Ml-  Dog- 
gett  presented  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Building  Committee,  remarking  that  they 
.had  considered  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
proposed  new  buildings.  These  included  a 
new  pavilion  half-pavilion,  and  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
lne  estimates  were: — New  pavilion,  10,4103  ; 

3’550f  ;  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
200Z.  ;  Protestant  chapel,  2,5603 ;  architect  and 
clerk  of  works,  8503  and  2003 ;  quantitv  sur- 
veyor,  2503  ;  furniture,  1,0003.  ;  contingencies, 
500Z. ,  a  total  of  19,5003.  Mr.  Doggett  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  estimates,  and  also  that 
the  plans  be  forwarded  to  London.  After  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  motion  was  carried. 

Restaurant,  Newcastle. — In  the  basement  of 
Emerson-buildings,  at  the  corner  of  Blackett- 
street  Newcastle,  .  a  new  restaurant  has  been 
opened.  The  designs  for  the  various  rooms 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Simpso'n,  Lawson  & 
Mayne,  architects,  of  Newcastle. 

Enlargement  of  Cripples’  Home,  Bourne- 
^>Uth. — The  Victoria  Home  for  Crippled 
Children  in  Burnaby-road,  Bournemouth  is 
now  being  enlarged.  The  additions,  which  are 
to  the  south-west  side  of  the  house,  are  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  room  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  doors  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  old  playroom,  a  sick-room, 
nurses’  room,  bathroom,  and  sanitary  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  new  structure  will  have  only  the 
one  floor,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  flat  and 
asphalted.  The  erection  will  be  of  Bridg¬ 
water  bricks,  with  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Warman,  of  London,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  McWilliam  &  Son, 
of  Westbourne. 

Hospital  Extensions,  Scarborough.— A  new 
wing,  which  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Scarborough  Cottage  Hospital  in  Springhill, 
Seamer-road,  was  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
addition  consists  of  a  dining-hall,  two  wards 
which  accommodate  eight  beds  each,  with  lava¬ 
tories  and  bathrooms  attached.  The  total  cost, 
including  furnishing,  is  estimated  at  1,0003 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  according  to 
the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Caleb  Petch,  architect,  by 
the  following  contractors  :  — Brickwork,  Messrs. 
Hunter  &  Smith ;  joinery  work,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Plaxton ;  plumbing,  Mr.  R.  Gough;  painting, 
Mr.  A.  Briggs ;  ironwork,  Mr.  H.  Pickup ; 
and  slating,  Mr.  Hardgrave. 

Infirmary,  Leigh.— The  foundation-stone  of 
the  Leigh  Infirmary  was  laid  on  the  29th  ult. 
The  contract  for  the  new  building  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  J.  Cocker,  of  Walkden,  for  13.5003.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Prestwich,  of  Leigh,  is  the  architect. 

Primitive  Methodist  Manse,  .  Shotley 
Bridge. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  foundation-stones 
of  a  manse  for  the  superintendent  minister  of 
the  Shotley  Bridge  Primitive  Methodist  Cir¬ 
cuit,  to  be  erected  on  the  new  road  on  the 
Shotley  Lodge  estate,  were  laid.  The  building 
will  cost  about  8003,  and  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  William  Barron,  architect;  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Wm.  Ay  ton  &  Sons,  of  Benfield- 
side. 
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STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Morningside,  Edinburgh. — A  large  stained- 
glass  memorial  window  of  four  lights  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Morningside, 
Edinburgh.  The  subject  of  the  memorial,  which 
consists  of  two  centre  lights  and  the  vesica, 
is  the  “  Incarnation  of  Our  Lord.”  In  the 
vesica,  there  is  a  figure  of  an  angel  proclaiming 
the  text,  “The  word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.”  In  the  south  light  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  “Christ  Raising  Lazarus,”  the  third 
light  represents.  “  The  Feeding  of  the  Multi¬ 
tude,”  and  the  last  “  The  Sending  Forth  of  the 
Twelve.”  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers. 

Memorial  Organ,  Thurstaston.— An  organ 
has  been  placed  in  Thurstaston  parish  church 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay.  The 
case  of  the  instrument  was  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Henry  Willie  &  Son. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

iofSoa?hS,'vA“EOiTH'~New 

Pnrl  th3  beinS  constructed.  On  the 

stadrto^na,f  u,her  S6Ctl0n  of  the  “^tracts  was 
ensued  ^dtV,hree  S6pf-rafce  contractors  are  now 
whlrh  wnVl  ^  operations.  The  section  upon 
the  n°^  1,6011  commenced  takes  in 

of  they^V  the  Plp®  track  from  the  west  end 
Sllrl  reservoir  at  Collision  to  the  ser- 
r  rat  Framedrum,  including  the 

amount?  t°n  v,?  i-  ft6nJatter-  The  contract 
£“°3nts  t°  about  14,0003.,  and  the  contractors 
Sn  hXSM10n  ar®,Messrs-  M'Laughlin,  Ander- 
Ho’  Fanp’l  Glasgow.  Messrs.  Crouch  & 
r££L G'asgcw  are  the  engineers  of  the 
scheme.  Messrs.  Gibson  are  making  good 

Mew!!TtVhrr  ™cfclon‘  of  the  contract  from 
d  toEaster  Marcus,  and  Messrs.  Craw- 
*33  u?  a  so  ^complished  a  good  part  of  the 
work  between  Easter  Marcus  and  the  Guynd. 
it  is  expected  that  work  on  the  section  be- 
and  Arbroath  will  be  started 
next  week.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Bryce, 
Polmont,  and  this  section  of  the  work  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  about  11,0003 

•p*E1L  Falmouth. — The  new  promenade  pier 
at  I<  a  mouth  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  The 
total  length  of  the  pier  is  310  ft.,  the  portion 
nearest  the  town  being  of  solid  granite,  with  a 
superficial  area  of  about  6,000  sq.  ft.  From 
that  point  the  pier  extends  200  ft.,  all  being 
constructed  of  ferroconcrete  work.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  twenty-nine  circular  concrete  pillars, 
mushed  on  the  top  with  capitals,  with  sunken 
ornamental  discs,  on  which  circular  lamp-posts 
are  fixed.  The  guard  railings  are  of  cast-iron, 
with  ornamentations,  and  seats  are  provided  on 
the  deck.  Accommodation  for  landing  is  pro- 
3de  r  extent  of  four  flights  of  steps  in 

the  ferro -concrete  pier,  and  three  flights  of 
granite  steps  in  the  inner  work.  The  width 
of  the  outer  pier  is  36  ft.  The  end  of  the  pier 
is  rounded,  and  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  for  a  further  extension  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  deck  is  of  solid  concrete,  and  there 
is  no  timber  about  the  construction.  The  level 
of  the  deck  is  from  4  ft.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  above¬ 
high-water  mark.  The  entrance  to  the  pier 
proper  has  been  widened  by  setting  back  the 
new  King’s  Hotel  at  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
making  the  whole  width  about  55  ft.  The 
engineers  of  the  scheme  were  Messrs.  L.  G. 
Mouchell  (the  English  representative  of  the 
Henniibique’s  patent  ferro-concret©  construc¬ 
tion)  and  W.  H.  Tresidder,  Borough  Surveyor. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Pixham,  Dorking.— Major 
C.  E.  Norton,  R.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local’ 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Dorking  Council  Chamber  on  the  27th  ult. 
into  the  application  of  the  Urban  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  1,5003  for  sewerage  works 
in  Pixham-lane.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  G.  Strachan,  engineer  for  the  scheme,  and' 
Mr.  G.  S.  Mathews,  Surveyor.  Mr.  Strachan 
said  that  it  was  proposed  to  sewer  a  portion  of 
Pixham,  commencing  at  Hazelbourne  and  end¬ 
ing  _  at  the  outfall  works,  which,  owing  to  the 
engineering  difficulties,  was  not  included  in 
the  original  scheme  for  draining  Dorking.  Mr. 
Stx-achan  further  said  that  his  scheme  was  to 
raise  the  sewage  by  means  of  ejectors,  and  deal' 
with  it  at  the  present  outfall  works. 

Extension  of  the  Parade,  Bridlington. — The 
extensions,  which  are  at  present  being  made  to- 
the  parade  at  Bridlington,  are  estimated  to 
cost  21,0003,  exclusive  of  certain  buildings, 
which  would  include  a  concert-hall,  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  caf6,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about 
10,0003  The  parade  will  be  carried  seaward 
40  ft.,  and  northward  212  ft._  Mi’.  Ernest  R. 
Matthews  is  the  Borough  Engineer. 

Proposed  Destructor,  Basford,  Notting¬ 
ham. — A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  Nottingham,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  by  Colonel  A.  J.  Hepper,  D.S.O., 
R.E.,  Inspector,  into  an  application  by  the 
City  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  23,3003  for 
the  provision  of  a  refuse  destructor  and  health 
depot  on  land  belonging  to  the  Council, 
situated  near  Vernon-road.  Basford  ;  8453  for 
the  purchase  of  property  for  the  widening  of 
Hockley ;  and  3,0003  for  the  erection  of  a 
dormitory  at  the  city  lunatic  asylum.  Mr.  A. 
Brown,  the  City  Engineer,  put  in  plans.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  house  within  a  radius  of 
100  yds.  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  destructor, 
with  the  exception  of  one  belonging  to  th© 
Corporation,  and  there  were  only  twenty  houses 
within  a  radius  of  200  yds.,  while  these  were-  • 
on  the  north  side  of  the  railway,  embankment. 
The  chimney  would  be  160  ft.  high,  and  there 
was  no  land  on  a  level  with  the  top  within  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  Evidence  was  also  given 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  City  Engineer,  Liverpool;  Mr. 
Wilce,  City  Engineer,  Sheffield ;  and  Mr.  Cox, 
City  Engineer  of  Bradford. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Mole.— The  Urban 
District  Councils  of  Esher  with  the  Dittons  and’ 
Walton-on-Thames  ar©  about  to  erect  a  new- 
steel  bridge  over  the  River  Mole  at  Lammas- 
lane,  near  Esher,  in  place  of  the  old  cast-iron. 
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structure,  and  have  put  the  contract  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Kavanagh  &  Co.,  of  Surbiton, 
will  carry  out  the  builders’  work.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Henderson.  A.M.I.C.E.,  the  Engineer  to  the 
Councils,  has  designed  the  bridge  and  pre¬ 
pared  all  the  plans. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  “  Societe  Nationale  des  Archi- 
tectes  de  France  ”  has  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  its  competition  this  year  “  Un  Hotel  pour 
un  Journal  Quotidian.— — M.  Talbaurdeau 
has  gained  the  first  premium  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  opened  by  the  municipality  of  Chandelle 
for  barracks  for  gendarmes. - The  munici¬ 

pality  of  Pont-a-Mousson  have  opened  a  com¬ 
petition  for  French  architects  for  the  building 

of  new  schools  and  a  meeting  hall. - The 

jury  in  the  competition,  for  a  new  telegraph 
and  telephone  station  at  Lyons  have  awarded 
the  first  premium  to  MM.  Frangois  Clermont 
and  Eugene  Riboud ;  the  2nd  to  M.  Huguet, 
and  the  3rd  to  M.  Charles  Meysson.  The 
premiated  architects  are  all  natives  of  Lyons. 

- The  new  maritime  hospital  at  Villefranche, 

built  from  the  designs  of  M.  Bonifassi,  has  just 

been  opened. - The  municipal  council  of 

Amiens  have  opened  a  competition  for  a  new 
theatre  with  a  principal  facade  on  the  Rue  des 
Trois  Cailloux.  A  sum  of  1,500,000  francs  has 

been  voted  for  the  work. - M.  Mauge  has 

been  appointed  city  architect  of  Fecamp. - 

The  municipality  of  Bethune  has  decided  on 
the  erection  of  a  Hotel  de  Sous-Prefeeture  on 
the  site  of  the  former  city  prison;  the  present 
Sous-Prefecture  is  to  be  transformed  into  a 
public  library  and  museum. - M.  Bentz,  archi¬ 

tect.  of  Nancy,  has  obtained  the  first  premium 
in  the  competition  at  Vandceuvre  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  schools  and  a  new  mairie. 

- A  new  post  and  telegraph  office  is  to  be 

built  at  Rochefort-sur-Mer. - The  munici¬ 

pality  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer  has  decided  on  the 
construction  of  a  cirque  and  a  Salle  des  Fetes 

•at  a  cost  of  350,000  francs. - A  convalescent 

hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Marseilles  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  _  1,400,000  francs.- - -The  muni¬ 

cipality  of  Privas  have  decided  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Hotel  de  Ville  which  will  also 
include  the  archives  of  the  department  and  the 
Savings  Bank.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 

350.000  francs. - Mr.  James  Stillman,  of  New 

York,  has  given  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  a 
cum  of  500,000  francs,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  spent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ecole 
authorities,  in  annual  prizes  to  be  given  to 

French  students.- - -A  competition  has  been 

opened  between  the  architects  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  La  Marne.  L’Aube,  Haute  Marne, 
Meuse,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Ardennes,  and 
‘Cote  d’Or,  for  the  building  of  a  Savings  Bank 
at  Vitry-le-Francois. 

Germany. — The  Catholic  church  at  Gross- 
Lichterfelde,  near  Berlin,  designed  by  the 
architect.  Professor  Christian  Hehl,  is  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  cost  of  the  building  amounted  to 

309,000  francs. - The  “Red  Cross”  Hospital 

at  Munich  has,  .been  rebuilt  by  MM.  Heilmann 
&  Littmann,  under  the  direction  of  the  original 
architect,  Professor  Hocheder. - A  Horticul¬ 

tural  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Darmstadt 
from  August  9  to  September  10,  at  which 
various  gardens  will  be  planned  out  on  three 

different  terraces. - The  Castle  of  Vaduz,  in 

Lichtenstein,  is  to  be  restored  from  plans  by 
Herr  Alois  Gastrein. — - — In  the  competition  for 
plans  for  an  Evangelical  church  in  Horburg, 
near  Kolmar,  three  equal  premiums  have  been 
awarded  to  the  architects  Herr  Paul  Hoffmann, 
of  Strassburg ;  Herr  Hans  Hiiring,  of  Bremen  ; 
and  Herr  Karl  Winter,  of  Strassburg. 


African  war.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
rectangular  hammered  brass  plate,  enriched 
with  enamels,  and  mounted  on  a  green  marble 
slab.  It  is  the  design  of  Miss  Amy  Watford, 
of  Bromsgrov©  School  of  Art. 

Retirement  of  the  Newcastle  City  Engineer. 
—Mr.  F.  J.  Edge,  the.  Newcastle  City 
Engineer,  is  shortly  to  retire  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  a  Newcastle  firm  of  consult¬ 
ing  engineers. 

Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation.— The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  th© 
Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation  was  held 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Inverness-,  on  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  William  M'Donald,  President  of  the 
Federation,  in  the  chair.  The  trades  disputes 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen  were 
considered,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  operatives  and  master 
joiners  in  Aberdeen  had  been  settled,  the 
employers’  terms  having  been  accepted.  It 
was  also  reported  that  th©  Edinburgh  brick¬ 
layers’  dispute  had  been  settled  on  terms  satis¬ 
factory  to  th©  employers.  The  state  of  trade 
throughout  the  country  was  dull.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  uniform  dates  for  renewal  of  by¬ 
laws  affecting  operatives  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  delegates  suggested-  June  1  annually 
as  a  suitable  date,  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  th©  fixing  of  dates  should  be  left  to  each 
separate  trade,  uniformity  for  each  branch  of 
the  building  trade  being  all  that  was  desired. 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  suggesting  that 
builders  working  outside  their  own  district 
should  be  required  to  become  members  of  any 
allied  association  existing  in  the  locality  of 
their  work,  and  to  conform  to  local  rules  and 
rates  of  wages'.  It  was  agreed  further  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposal  at  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Executive.  The  Executive  were  afterwards 
entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  members  of  the 
Inverness  and  District  Building  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society.— 
The  eighty-seventh  annual  report  of  this 
Society  shows  an.  increase  of  nearly  2,0003.  in 


Royal  Naval  Barracks  Church,  Chatham.— 
Mr.  C.  E.  Skinner,  of  Chatham,  contractor, 
has  begun  th©  church  for  which  the  plans  and 
designs  were  prepared  in  the  Works  Depart-  . 
ment  (London)  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  J. 
Brookes  Hunt,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Superintending  [ 
Engineer  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  will  super-  . 
vise  the  building.  The  church,  constructed  of  .' 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  consists  of  a 
nave  40  ft.  wide,  having  an  open  timber  roof, 
chancel,  side  chapel,  baptistry,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
tains  1,000  seats. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR 
The  Lock-out  in  the  Tyneside  Building  ; 
Trade— The  employers  concerned  in  the  Tyne-  •' 
side  building  trade  lock-out  announced,  on  the 
8th  inst.,  their  determination  to  advertise  for 
men  willing  to  work  under  the  new  conditions.  ■' 
The  employers  also,  after  a  meeting  held  in  1 
the  afternoon,  stated  that  more  and  more  * 
builders  are  falling  into  line  with  them,  and  ' 
that  since  Saturday  some  200  to  300  men  had  * 
been  added  to  the  number  of  those  paid  off  for  * 
refusing  to  work  under  the  new  conditions. 
An  attempt  at  mediation  is  being  made  by  n 
Mr.  Leeson,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  who  has  : 
asked  the  secretaries  of  the  various  trad© « 
societies  affected  to  meet  him  to  discuss  th© 
situation. 


legal. 


income  for  1904,  as  compared  with  1903.  The  the  employment  of  the  defendant  in  January, 
report  refers,  with  great  regret,  to  the  death  iqna  inimwl  his  hand  as  the  result  ot  an 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  H.  W.  Smith,  auctioneer,  estate  agent, 
and  surveyor,  has  removed  his  offices  from 
7,  Featherstone-buildings,  Bedford-row,  to 

6.  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. - 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Harris,  quantity  surveyors, 
have  removed  from  22,  Surrey-street,  to  9,  J ohn- 

street,  Adelphi,  W.C. - In  consequence  of  the 

death  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Northcroft,  the 
business  hitherto  carried  on  by  H.  T.  North¬ 
croft.  Son,  &  Neighbour,  &  H.  T.  Northcroft, 
Son,  &  Nicholson,  will  in  future  be  carried  on 
by  the  three  surviving  partners,  Mr.  Henry 
Northcroft,  Mr.  W.  F.  Neighbour,  and  Mr. 
Guy  M.  Nicholson,  under  the  name  of  North¬ 
croft,  Neighbour.  &  Nicholson  ”  at  9,  Regent- 
street,  Waterloo-place. 

War  Memorial,  Bromsgrove.— On  the  4th 
inst.  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Worcestershire,  attended  a  special  service  at 
the  Bromsgrove  Parish  Church  and  unveiled 
a  memorial  that  has  been  placed  in  the  sacred 
edifioe  by  public  subscription,  to  the  memory 
of  Bromsgrove  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  South 


of*  Mr.  F.  C.  Dobbing,  who  had  been 
earnest  worker  for  and1  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  past  history  of 
the  Society  shows  that  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  aiding  in  the  erection  of  no  less  that  2,451 
additional  new  churches,  and  in  assisting  in  re¬ 
building,  enlarging,  or  otherwise  improving 
the  accommodation  in  6,379  other  churches  or 
consecrated  chapels  of  ease.  By  these  means 
more  than  2,000,000  additional  seats  have  been 
secured,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
for  the  free  use  of  the  parishioners.  The 
actual  amount  of  money,  entrusted  to  the 
Society  and  used  in  making  grants  towards 
the  objects  named  has  reached  905,8613.  In  the 
course  of  the  report,  the  Committee  record  their 
grateful  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Honorary  Consulting  Architects  for  the 
time  and  trouble  they  have  spent  on  the  work 
of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  designs 
submitted  to  them  at  their  monthly  meetings. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Society  for  1904: — To  the  General 
Fund — Ecclesiastical  Insurance  Office.  3003. ; 
Miss  Margaret  Collins,  2003. ;  Mrs.  Richard 
Moss.  1003. ;  F.  B.,  103.  lOs-. ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe, 
103.  10s.  ;  F.  C.  D..  103.  10s. ;  Mrs.  Swin¬ 
burne,  103.  10s.  ;  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  103. ;  Rev. 

H.  Newton,  103. ;  Rev.  C.  H.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  103.;  Warner  Fund,  93.  16s.  7d.  To  the 
Mission  Buildings  Fund — Mr.  Richard  Foster, 
1003. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Prescott,  1003. ;  Lieut- 
Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  H.  W.  Windsor-Clive,  503. ; 
Mr.  James  Hilton,  503.;  the  Rev  Canon  J. 
Allen,  D.D.,  253.;  his  Grace  th©  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  203. ;  the  Earl  Egerton  of 
Tatton,  103.  10s.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Mozley,  103.  H 
Mr.  F.  H.  Rivington,  103.  10s.  ;  Mr.  R.  Hes- 
keth  Jones,  103. ;  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  103. ; 
Warner  Fund,  93.  16s.  7d.  Th©  legacies  re¬ 
ceived  were: — Mr.  Thomas  Lord  Lewington, 

I. 5893.  10s. ;  Miss  L.  C.  Fenwick,  9173.  2s.  lid. ; 
Mr.  John  F.  France,  5893.  13s.  8cL ;  Mr. 
William  Walter  Slye,  2503. ;  Mr.  Henry 
Edmund  Charlesworth,  863.  15s.  4d. 

Montag  ue-place,  Russell-square.— All  the 
houses,  Nos.  1  and  2  excepted,  on  the  south  side 
of  Montague-place,  have  now  been  pulled 
down  in  preparation  for  the  new  buildings 
which  will  be  planned  and  designed  by  Mr. 

J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.  Across  the  vacant  site 
one  now  sees  the  block  which  contains  the  old 
reading-room — latterly  used  as  a  catalogue- 
room' — and  now  serves  as  an  annexe  to 
the  round  reading-room  and  reference  library. 
The  new  buildings  will  ultimately  extend  to 
Bedford-square  and  Bloomsbury-street  on  the 
west  side  and  to  Montague-street  on  the  east 
side,  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  having  been 
enabled,  under  an  Act  of  1895,  to  purchase  the 
property  from  the  ground  landlord,  th©  Duke 
of  Bedford. 


BRICKLAYER’S  CLAIM  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT.  • 
The  case  of  Nicholls  v.  Bishop  came  before^ 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master., 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and. 
Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  9th  inst,  on  the  plain-  . 
tiff’s  appeal  from  the  award  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  County  Court  judge,  sitting  as  arbi-.; 
ti-ator  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act.  1897,  in  favour  of  the  defendant 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  shortly  as 
follows:— The  plaintiff,  a  bricklayer,  while  in 


1904,  injured  his  hand  as  the  r 
accident.  A  fortnight  after  the  accident  the 
plaintiff  went  to  the  defendants  office  and 
asked  a  clerk  there  about  hit i  compensation.  ■ 
The  clerk  told  the  plaintiff  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  settle  the  compensation  then,  and 
that  he  was  to  call  again  in  a  few  days  tim*. 
This  the  plaintiff  did,  and  then  die  clerk  Wc 
him  that  the  compensation  had  bwn  fixed  a 

one-half  his  wages.  Plaintiff  was  P<ud  thi 
sum  until  April  13  when  he  was  told  tha* 
compensation  would  cease,  on  the  g 
he  was  fit  to  go  to  work  again.  Plamt.IItiw 
to  do  some  work,  but  could  no ,  and  rfjj 
wards  he  had  to  go  into  the  ^  liaQ 
one  or  two  of  his  fingers  amputated^  U 
April  29  a  letter  was  written 10 th >Pla  • 
behalf  to  the  defendant,  dating 
had  sustained  'an  injury  to  h  j 

irder  rolling  over  on  it  while  m 
..ant’s  service,  and  that  he  c.laT“  ° JJjJ  f0 
tion  under  the  Act.  The  plaint  ^,um® 1 
his  work  by  the  week,  but  only  for  tM  ™ 
of  hours  that  he  actually  worked^  0 

Saturday  that  the  accident  happen ^ 

tiff,  on  going  to  the  offioe  J-J  gome  laboured 
asked  by  the  foreman  to  a .  . '  r0  J^ing  k 
to  remove  some  girders  wMoh  were  j  b* 
the  road  to.  the  schools  ffa, 

erected.  Plaintiff  did  so.  w[]iftl  f„inpen- 
with  the  accident,  in  respect  ot  c  ^ 

sation  was  claimed,  iiw  claiin  for 

Court  judge  decided  til* LL A/fr  pi"™"11 
compensation  had  *J.epn,  ,,s  , worldly, 

within  the  terms  of  the out  of' 
that  the  accident  did  ment; 

in  the  course  °f.  th*  ?!,  0f  ft,  plaintiff. 
Hence  the  present  appeal  ol  |hf  ,.pA 

Mr.  Chester  Jones  ,ppe  ,he  n-pendent, 
lant,  and  Mr.  Shadersspeare  hj  the. 

In  the  result  their WsW”  m  e„dan» 
appeal,  holding  that  there  judge, 

on  which  the  'earned.  Conan j  ^  out. 

could  find  that  the  plaintiff's  i  mP^'. 

of,  or  in  the  course  of,  he  P  ‘  ,,  ft|,,r  lMd. 
ment.  On  the  other  q«tw  pve  iey. 
ships,  said  it  was  not  mee>» 
decision. 


RAMSGATE  PI®  gj’jtd  con-. 


dington.^under^rL-  direction 


the  Brompton  yeriheejli*"^ 

whose  direction  the  ” 

for  %  ‘Pfilao^14 


done.  .  _ 

The  claim  was  for  ■»  ©oomsw 
balance  due to domes, 
the  repair  of  three  s 
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,,id  that  he  had  received 
Jfnj  for  the  defendant  irm,  but  that 

*  'All  owed  him  the  amount  he  claimed. 

*  ’S-.fTSmed  a  contract  agreeing  to  do 
3k  ifflto  certain  conditions  but  he  did 
ES  in  the  one  produced.  He  was 
{"impression  that  there  were  only  a, 
M  “So  document  to  which  he  affixed 
'J, “re,  and  that  there  was  a  blank 

“don't  think  you  would  have 

S  lour  name  leaving  a  space  blank. 

t£*  »  ‘bo  defendants’  solicitor,  ylam; 

J  ,3  hat  he  had  had  a  “  ittle  trouble 
lute  London  Zinc  Workers’  Society,  and 
J  in  fact,  been  expelled  from  membership 
,3*  of  subcontracting  for  the  work  111 
L  It  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
jj'he  explained,  for  a  member  to  aub- 

f5uj£rWofkthe  defendant  firm  said  that, 
aiding  to  the  plaintiffs  contract,  all  three 
to  be  completed  under  p.ieoe- 
!t  conditions.  The  amount  now  claimed 
,  in  reality,  for  daywork  which  had  already 
Si  paid  for  Plaintiff  did  not  finish  tne 
S  dome  in  accordance  with  his  contract. 

Si  honour  found  for  the  defendants,  and 
Soired  costs.  A  _ _ 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

,.;0I  1904_W.  H.  Beanes  and  H.  Walton: 

Bit-icater  Heating  Apparatus. 

y-water  heating  apparatus,  wherein  the 

i  liquid  can  be  automatically  circulated 
•1  pulsating  manner  at  predetermined  inter¬ 
ior  causing  steam  generated  in  the  boiler 
|  the  system  to  act  upon  and  force  heating 
lid  from  a  displacement  chamber  either 
nrdly  or  through  the  boiler,  into  a  delivery 
vsion  of  the  circulating  conduit,  whilst  the 

m  portion  of  the  conduit  is  shut  off  from 

ii  chamber  and  boiler,  and  as  soon  as  a 
^determined  quantity  of  steam  has  aceumu- 
r«d  in  the  said  chamber  a.nd  a  corresponding 
r  ime  of  heating  liquid  has  entered  the 
Vivery  portion  of  the  circulating  conduit, 
using  the  steam  to  enter  a  condenser  and  be 
densed,  so  that  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
gion  in  pressure  thus  produced,  cooled  re- 
an  water  will  flow  into  the  boiler  and  dis¬ 
sent  chamber  whilst  the  delivery  portion 
5  the  circulating  conduit  is  shut  off  there¬ 
in,  tee  operations  taking  place  in  succes- 
a  as  long  as  steam  of  sufficient  pressure  is 
aomted  in  the  boiler. 

•551  of  1904. — W.  Pratt:  Window  Fasteners. 
fie  window,  constructed  according  to  this  in- 
Ktion.  consists  essentially  of  two  curved 
Hibers  sliding  on  one  another  and  pivoted 
Kpeetively,  on  opposite  sashes,  in  such 
water  that  the  only  means  of  releasing  same 
a  la  turning  the  larger  or  inner  member  on 
3  pivot  in  one  direction.  The  first  member, 
’fastener  proper,  is  preferably  pivoted  on  a 
ifc  fixed  to  the  inner  or  lower  sash,  and 
wiled  with  a  knob  at  its  one  end,  whilst  the 
'trend  is  adapted  to  enter  a  recess  or  groove 
•«1  by  an  overhanging  flange  of  another 
ate  fixed  to  the  opposite  sash.  The  second 
:<xber  or  guard-piece  pivoted  on  the  outer 
•ate  also  works  side  bv  side  with  the  fastener 
:  the  same  groove,  and  is  locked  therein  by 
ae  fastener  on  the  completion  of  the  closing 
:«ent  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  feature  of  this 
Miuction  that  the  two  sashes  can  be  forced 
iftrt  so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  or  air 
*5  between  them,  without  permitting  any 
wness  or  rattling  of  the  windows,  this  being 
4’ied  by  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the 
wo  curved  members,  or  of  the  inner  one  only. 
"22  of  1901— W.  Purcocks:  Metal  Case- 

mti. 


Ki  invention  relates  to  metal  casements, 
nraeterised  by  a  frame  of  channel  or  other 
ailar  section,  an  outer  casement  hinged  or 
Med  thereto,  and  an  inner  casement  hinged 
a  the  outer  casement,  both  casements  being 
Med  with  flanges  so  arranged  that  the 
«hle  casement  is  free  to  open  outwards,  and 
s  inner  casement  inwards,  in  such  a  manner 
“  the  whole  when  closed  forms  a  double 
|*1 the  joints,  in  combination  with  means 
fastening  both  casements  together  and 
-1  the  frame. 


Hffl  of  1904.-C.  Fairbank:  Sash  Frames. 

inside  linings  and  architraves  of  sash 
M45-  according  to  this  invention,  are  formed 
cone  piece  instead  of  the  architraves  being 
m  the  usual  way. 

of  1904.— W.  Manley  :  Lavatory  Basins, 
'Ms,  and  the  like. 

“?  tendon  relates  to  lavatory  basins,  baths, 
_  the  like,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide 


'^i  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  whic 

Sr  °  he  grant  of  •Pa'tents  uP°o  them  ca 


a  lavatory  basin  superposed  upon  a  bath  with¬ 
out  taps  or  tap  holes,  but  supplied  with  hot 
or  cold  water  from  a  geyser,  which  can  be  fixed 
over  the  basin,  the  basin  being  provided  with 
a  connecting  waste-pipe  above  the  bath, waste, 
which  pipe  is  detachable  when  the  bath  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  bath  being  filled  through  the  basin. 
In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect  a  lava¬ 
tory  hand  basin  is  provided  superposed  above 
the  foot  of  the  bath  and  mounted  in  a  frame 
fitted  upon  the  edge  of  the  bath,  and  provided 
with  a  geyser  advantageously  fixed  above  the 
basin  by  which  a  supply  of  hot  water  may  be 
admitted  to  the  basin.  A  pipe  is  provided  to 
connect  tho  basin  to  the  waste-pipe  of  the  bath, 
which  pipe  is  detachable.  When  the  bath  is 
to  be  used,  this  pipe  is  detached,  and  the 
plug  replaced,  the  bath  being  filled  through 
the  basin. 

1,273  of  1905.— 0.  Schurich:  Building  Slab 
for  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

A  building  slab  of  gypsum,  cement,  clay,  or 
the  like,  for  walls  and  ceilings,  characterised 
in  that  the  lateral  faces  of  the  slab  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  longitudinal,  dove-tailed  shape 
middle  and  corner  grooves  and  with  transverse 
semi-circular  grooves,  which,  when  erecting  the 
wall  by  -joining  each  two  slabs  together,  are 
filled  up  with  a  rapidly-hardening  material 
such  as  moistened  plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  or 
the  like  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  between  the  slabs,  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  being  displaced  in  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  direction. 

I, 964  of  1905. — A.  Sidebottom  and  Rudd  &  Co., 
Ltd.  :  Chimney  Cowls,  Ventilators ,  or  like 
, "Devices .  ' 

A  chimney  cowl,  ventilator,  or  like  device, 
consisting  of  a  tubular  portion  provided  with 
a  contracted  truncated  conical  or  pyramidal 
portion  at  its  upper  end  having  an  exit  hole 
of  less  diameter  than  the  main  shaft  of  the 
ventilator,  and  a  hood  whose  lower  end  is 
located  a  little  distance  above  the  outlet  of 
the  truncated  conical  or  pyramidal  portion,  and 
having  its  external  diameter  smaller  than  that 
of  the  main  shaft  of  the  ventilator,  whilst  its 
internal  diameter  is  larger  than  the  exit  holes 
in  the  main  shaft. 

2,168  of  1905. — G.  Harrison  (Erste  Schattauer 
Tonwarenfabriks-Actien-Gessell-Schaft)  :  De¬ 
vice  for  Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Orna¬ 
mented  or  Figured  Plates  or  Tiles  of 
Cement,  Clay,  or  like  material. 

A  colour-measuring  and  filling  or  charging 
device  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  orna¬ 
mented  or  figured  plates,  or  tiles  of  cement, 
clay,  or  the  like,  consisting,  for  each  colour, 
of  two  plates  enclosing  a  slide,  which  plates 
are  provided  with  openings  corresponding  to 
the  hollow  spaces  of  the  stencil  to  be  filled,  and 
of  which  openings  those  of  the  upper  plate 
simultaneously  forming  measuring  chambers 
for  the  colour  which,  after  adjustment  of  the 
device  relatively  to  the  stencil,  enclose  in  the 
press  mould  and  the  drawing  out  of  the  slide, 
falls  into  the  corresponding  hollow  spaces  of 
the  stencil. 

2,240  of  1905. — S.  von  Mrokowski:  Appara¬ 
tus  for  Outside  Lath  Blinds. 

A  device  for  operating  the  swinging  guiding 
frames  of  outside  blinds,  consisting  of  a  rota¬ 
table  rod  which,  at  the  lower  end,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  suitable  operating  gear  adapted 
to  be  manipulated  in  the  room,  and  an  eccen¬ 
tric  upon  the  rod  capable,  when  rotated,  of 
effecting  a  displacement  of  the  guide  frame 
outward  or  inward,  a  stud  on  said  rod  which, 
when  the  frame  is  in  a  perpendicular  or 
closed  position,  engages  a  slotted  tongue  fixed 
on  to>  the  frame  and  prevents  the  frame 
from  being  displaced  from  the  outside,  pro¬ 
jections  integral  with  said  eccentric  or  cam 
adapted  to  operate  and  adjust  the  frame  and 
to  fix  the  blind  in  the  desired  position. 

II, 384  of  1904.— J.  Titley:  Wood  Blochs  for 
Paving,  and  in  the  Machinery  for  Manufac¬ 
turing  the  same. 

Wood  blocks  for  paving,  characterised  by  form¬ 
ing  a  block  of  a  number  of  sections  or  parts 
which  are  built  up  and  secured  together  by 
forming  spike-holes  in  the  sides  of  the  opposite 
section  or  sections,  inserting  spikes  in  the 
holes  of  one  side,  and  then  clamping  the  parts 
or  sections  together  until  a  block  is  formed 
of  the  required  size. 

13,203  of  1904.— J.  W.  Taylor:  Fireplaces  and 
Hearths  used  in  Private  Houses,  Offices, 
Public  Buildings,  and  the  like. 

A  fireplace  and  hearth,  consisting  of  a  recess  in 
the  hearth  with  a  sloping  front,  a  fire-grate 
arranged  above  such  recess  about  level  with 
the  hearth,  the  fire-grate  being  in  two  halves 
so  that  each  half  may  be  turned  up,  and  used 
in  conjunction,  with  or  without  duplicate  ash- 
pans,  a  fireclay  back  and  a  slab  of  fireclay 
arranged  to  slope  from  its  lower  edge  from 
the  front  of  the  fireplace  to  the  back,  a  flue 


arranged  behind  the  sloping  slab  of  fireclay, 
and  a  damper  or  soot  door  in  front  of  the 
inclined  slab  of  fireclay  to  facilitate  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  chimney. 

14,292  of  1904. — H.  Mills  :  Scaffolding  for  Use 
m  Building,  and  similar  operations. 
Scaffolding,  consisting  in  two  sets  of  standards 
or  uprights  arranged  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
any  space  or  surface  to  be  operated  upon, 
each  of  such  standards  being  attached  at 
bottom  to  suitable  supporting  legs  or  to  a  base, 
and  having  adjustably  mounted  thereon  a 
frame  or  bearer  provided  with  means  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  end  of  a  supporting  board  placed’ 
preferably  edgewise  thereon,  and  on  which  is 
or  are  placed  a  cross  board,  or  boards  con¬ 
stituting  a  platform  for  workmen  and  their 
tools  or  materials. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 


THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  T.TXTVTT 
(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  Issue  for  January  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

IBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Offloe,  will  ha 
bound  at  a  cost  of  Ss.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICK8  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  eto.,  etc. 

Six  lines  or  under  .  6s.  Od. 

Eaoh  additional  line .  Is.  Od. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under.... 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . 


Terms  for  aeries  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  pages 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 


Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  . . .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  tho 
Publisher  of  “  THE  BDILDEB,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THUB8DAY,  but  “  Classification ’’  is- 
Impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  ahould  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ 


ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  bo 
sent.  _ 


PERSONS  advertising  in  “THE  BCILDEB”  may  have  Replies, 
addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  Issued  every  week. 


■RIB  A  T)TNTCS-  n  A  STBS  f  NINEPENCE  EACH. 
■Kib-a-UilN^  jBy  (carefully  packed)  Is. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 


May  1.— By  Fisher  &  Muroh. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. — 4,  Dorian-villas,  u.t.  92 

yrs.,  g.r.  it.  10s.f  p .  £275 

By  William  Hollis. 

Finchley. — 11,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  10s.,  e.r.  45 1 .  460 

Brownlow-rd.,  “  Fairford  ”  and  “  The  Be- 

treat,”  f.,  y.r.  682 .  910 

By  William  Houghton. 

Bournemouth,  Hants. — Branksome  Wood-rd., 

“  Fern  Brake,”  and  1  acre,  f.,  p .  2,975 

Surrey-rd.,  “  The  Holme,”  f.,  y.r.  1102 .  1,750 

Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. — “Locks  Farm,” 

264  a.  1  r.  3  p.,  f.,  y.r.  2002 .  6,520 

Hampreston,  Dorset. — “  Morley  Cottage,”  and 

7  acres,  f.,  y.r.  362 .  650 

Enclosure  cf  building  land,  4  acres,  f .  120 

By  May  &  Rowden. 

Holbom. — 12,  Theobald’s-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  402.,  e.r.  3282 .  1,660 

Harrow,  Middlesex. — Middle-rd.,  f.g.r.  72.,  re¬ 
version  in  6  yrs .  420 

Crown-st.,  “Walker’s  Coffee  House,”  f., 

q.r.  202 .  346 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton. — 71,  Beaconsfleld-viilas,  f.,  p .  1,025 

7,  West-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r  2102 .  4,485 

Lindfleld,  Sussex.  —  High-st.,  “  Pierpoint 

House,”  f.,  y.r.  902 .  1,450 

May  2. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Hayes,  Middlesex. — 1  and  2,  Holly-villas,  area 

2  a.  1  r.  10  p.,  f.,  p .  1,820 

By  Fredk.  Warman. 

Caledonian-road. — No.  657,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

72.,  e.r.  652 .  400 

Holloway.— 36,  38,  and  42,  Sussex-rd.,  n.t. 

47J  yrs.,  g.r.  152.,  y.r.  1022 .  810 

Canonburv. — 53,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  44 J  yrs., 

g.r.  82.  10s.,  e.r.  6 02 .  495 

Haggerston. — 29,  31,  and  33,  Suffolk-rd.,  u.t. 

40  yrs.,  g.r.  92.,  w.r.  1172 .  690 

Walthamstow.— 11  and  13,  Clacton-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  422.  18s .  335 
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By  Waterer  &  Sons. 

Chertsey,  Surrey. — “  Dumpsey  Eyot,”  2  a.  3  r. 

19  p.,  f .  £320 

By  Montagu  Holmes  &  Sons. 

Plumstead,  Kent. — Villas-rd..  f.g.  rents  57 Z., 

reversion  in  10$,  15$,  ai.d  20$  yrs .  2,135 

Ann-st.,  f.g.  rents  122Z.,  reversion  in  104  and 

21$  yrs . 5,380 

Robert-st.,  f.g.  rents  51Z.,  reversion  in  104 

and  20$  yrs .  2,005 

Earl-st.,  f.g.  rents  351.  14s.,  reversion  in  20$ 

and  30$  yrs .  1,080 

Elm-st.,  f.g.  rents  20Z.  16s.,  reversion  in  20$ 

and  23$  yrs .  740 

Station-rd.,  f.g.  rents  14 Z.,  reversion  in 

20$  yrs .  585 

Griffin-rd.,  f.g.  rents  71.  10s.,  reversion  in 

1  30$  yrs .  270 

Orchard-rd.,  f.g.  rents  91.  4s.,  reversion  in  19$ 

and  26$  yrs .  355 

Walmer-rd.,  f.g.  rents  46 Z.,  reversion  in 

204  yrs .  1,760 

Glyndon-st.,  f.g.  rents  11Z.  10s.,  reversion 

in  10$  and  20$  yrs .  475 

Park-rd.,  f.g.  rents  23Z.,  reversion  in  20$  yrs.  900 
May  3. — By  Baker  &  Co. 

New  Malden.  Surrey. — Kingston-rd.,  “Bramley 

Lodge,”  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  20Z.,  p .  300 

By  Beard  &  Son. 

Bayswater. — 1,  Richmond-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  80Z.  1,610 

By  Collier  &  Bowdich. 

Camden  Town. — Camden-rd.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents 

2 IZ.  5s.,  u.t.  29$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  315 

Lyme-ter.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents  26Z ,  u.t.  29$  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  .  360 

By  W.  A.  Ellis. 

Chelsea.— 8,  10,  and  12,  Ovington-sq.,  u.t.  20 

yrs..  g.r.,  etc.,  27Z.  3s.,  y.r.  46PZ .  4,300 

18  and  20,  Ovington-g  Ins.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 

19Z.,  y  r.  200Z .  1,660 

36  and  37,  Carlyle-sq.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc., 

18Z.  18s.,  y.r.  165Z .  1,840 

40  and  41,  Carlyle-sq.,  u  t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc., 

16Z.  16s.,  y.r.  146Z .  1,510 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

Hammersmith. — 259,  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  50 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  60Z .  750 

Putney. — 71  and  73,  Lower  Richmond-rd.,  u.t. 

46$  yrs.,  g.r.  18Z.  10s.,  y.r.  72 Z .  530 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Stamford-hill. — Nos.  150  to  168  (even),  f.g. 

rents  130Z.,  reversion  in  65  yrs .  2,900 

Nos.  172,  174,  and  176,  f.g.  rents  52Z.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  65  yrs .  1,190 

No.  148,  f.g.r.  4 IZ.  12s.,  reversion  in  65  yrs.  1,110 
Ravensdale-rd.,  f.g.  rents  460Z.,  reversion  in 

65  yrs .  10,015 

Rookwood-rd.,  f.g.  rents  122Z.,  reversion  in 

66  yrs .  2,690 

Egerton-rd.,  f.g.r.  14Z.  8s.,  reversion  in  91  yrs.  340 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Haverstock-hill. — Nos.  93  and  95  (s.),  u.t.  59 

yrs.,  g.r.  16Z.,  y.r.  200Z .  3,100 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

Edgware-road. — 50,  Queen-st..  f.,  w.r.  83Z.  4s.  940 

Portman-square. — 3,  4,  and  5,  King’s-pl., 

u.t.  22  yrs,,  g.r.  30Z.,  w.r.  243Z.  2s .  1,175 

14,  King’s-pl.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  25Z., 

w.r.  792.  6s .  280 

Hyde  Park. — 51,  Bryanston-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

g.r.  12Z.,  e.r.  652 .  475 

Barasbury.— 61,  53,  and  63,  St.  Clement-st., 

f. ,  w.r.  1632.  16s . : .  -  1,300 

Hornsey.— 83  and  85,  Lausanne-rd.,  u.t.  80 

yrs..  g.r.  13Z.,  y.r.  68Z .  665 

35,  Efflngtaam-rd.,  u  t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  51.  5s., 

y.r.  80Z .  285 

8  16.  18,  and  22,  Fairfax-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

’  g.r.  21Z.,  y.r.  1132 .  1,010 

May  4.— By  H.  J.  BLISS  &  SONS. 

Bethnal  Green.— 24,  Robinson-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  48$ 

yrs.,  g  r.  51.,  y.r.  352 .  380 

30,  Russia-la„  u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r.  21.,  w.r. 

33Z.  16s.  .  305 

Limehouse.— 134,  Salmon’s-la.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  352.  6  30 

130  Salmon’s-la.,  and  1,  Notgrove-st.  (s.), 

f  ’  w.r.  52 2 .  480 

3  and  5,  Notgrove-st.,  f.,  w.r.  412.  12s.  . . . .  390 

Bethnal  Green.— 47  to  55  (odd),  Vyner-st., 

u.t.  414  yrs.,  g.r.  91.  15s.,  w.r.  91Z .  655 

Islington.— 11,  Hardinge-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  362 . .  •  •  •  • .  2“8 

Homerton.— 79,  Oriel-st.,  u.t.  70$  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.  10s.,  w.r.  312.  4s .  225 

By  Clarke  &  Co. 

Harrow,  Middlesex.— 10,  Springfield-rd.  (s),  f., 

y.r.  452 .  560 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Notting  Hill.— 127,  Portland-rd.  (s).  u.t.  35$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  40 Z .  220 

By  Leopold  Farmer  &  Sons. 

Kingsland. — 31,  Huntingdon-st.,  u.t.,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  82.  y.r.  42Z . 410 

Bethnal  Green.— 14  and  16  Bonnor-rd.,  u.t. 

39$  yrs..  g.r.  4Z.,  w.r.  74Z.  18s.. . .  . .  580 

Islington. — 25,  Ecclesbourne-rd.,  u  t.  37  yrs., 

g. r.  5Z.,  y.r.  34Z . 330 

Walthamstow.— Chestnut-av.,  f.g.r.  4Z.  4s., 

reversion  in  88  yrs . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  105 

Victoria  Park.— 61  to  71  (odd),  Felstead-st., 

u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  39Z.,  y.r.  156Z .  850 

By  Izard  &  Izard. 

Snaresbrook. — Chigwell-rd.,  “The  Lodge,’  f., 

y.r.  75 . .  i-170 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shepherd. 

City-road.— 13,  Westmoreland-pl.,  with  fac¬ 
tory,  f.,  y  r.  10CZ . •••••  1,570 

Barasbury.— Crossley-st.,  f.g.  rents  44Z.  2s., 

reversion  in  76  yrs . •  •  •  •. "  v  •  •  •  • :  • 

Canonbury.— 41,  Canonbury-rd  (with  work- 

shop),  u.t.  13$  yrs.,  g.r.  51.  4s.,  y.r.  50Z.  255 

Wandsworth-road  and  Devonshire-road.— I.g. 

rents  100Z.  16s.,  u.t.  29$  yrs.,  g.r.  26Z.  . .  1,090 

Islington.— Brooksby-st.,  etc.,  J.g.  rents 

264Z.  10s.,  u.t.  3$  yrs.,  g.r.  145Z.  10s.....  310 

61,  Cloudesley-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  13Z., 
y.r.  30Z.  .  136 


By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Stepney. — 28.  Halley-st.,  and  9,  Ebenezer-pl , 

f. ,  w.r.  40Z.  6s .  £325 

79  and  81,  Old  Church-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  36Z.  8s.  .280 

Ponders’s  End. — 1,  Glenthorn-ter.  (with  off 

licence),  f.,  y.r.  60Z . .  1,300 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Brixton. — 33,  Millbrook-rd.,  ut.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 

71..  w.r.  52Z .  150 

Walworth.— 67,  Carter-st.,  u.t,  40$  yrs.,  g.r. 

5Z.  16s.  6d.,  y.r.  38Z .  350 

33,  Lorrimore-sq.,  u.t.  40$  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z., 

y.r.  36Z .  420 

Kennington. — 32,  Hanover-gdns.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g. r.  6Z.,  e.r.  38Z .  290 

Willesden — Conley- rd.,  f.g.  rents  65Z.  2s.,  re¬ 
version  in  84  yrs .  1,530 

Dulwich. — 205,  Upland-rd..  and  2,  Crebor-st. 

(s.)  u.t.  64$  yrs.,  g  r.  7Z.,  p .  280 

Catford. — Hawstead  rd.,  f.g.  rents  25Z.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  85  yrs .  600 

By  C.  C.  Taylor  &  Son. 

Mile  End. — 22,  24,  and  26,  Buckhurst-st.,  f., 

w.r.  85Z.  16s .  710 

87  and  89,  Cambridge-rd.  (site  of),  f .  475 

By  Walter  Vincent. 

East  Ham. — 29,  31,  and  33,  Hartley-av.,  f. 

w.r.  85Z.  16s .  810 

May  5. — By  Blake  &  Carpenter. 

Croydon. — Lower  Addiscombe  -  rd.,  “  Cook’s 

Farm,”  24  a.  2  r.  0  p.,  f .  14,300 

Lower  Addiscombe-rd.,  “Blackhorse  Farm.” 

26a.  2r.  31  p.  ;  also  “The  Grotto,”  -f.  9,500 

By  B.  R.  BOSTOCK. 

East  Ham. — 3  and  5,  Elizabeth-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

62Z.  8s . .  660 

67.  69.  71,  and  83,  Oakfleld-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

76  Z  14s .  650 

Leytonstone. — Grove-rd.,  f.g.r.  15Z.,  reversion 

in  72$  yrs .  370 

By  Elsworth  &  Knighton. 

South  Kensington. — 9,  Evelyn-gdns.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  43Z.  5s.,  p .  2,000 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

Tottenham. — 28,  Vicarage-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  28Z .  345 

By  HOLLIDAY  &  STANGER. 

Streatham. — 70,  Buckleigh-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  p .  370 

1,  Barrow-rd.,  u.t.  73$  yrs.,  g.r.  7Z.  7s.,  p. . .  350 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Wapping. — 51,  Great  Hermitage-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

41Z.  12s .  310 

Bow. — 411,  Old  Ford-rd.,  a  freehold  comer 

building  site,  area  26,300ft .  2,700 

Candy-st.,  f.g.r.  25Z ,  reversion  in  66  yrs.  ..  600 

Leytonstone. — Newport-rd.,  16  freehold  build¬ 
ing  plots  .  905 

Leyton. — 3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Sunnyside-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

104Z .  1,030 

Poplar. — 117,  8t.  Leonard’s-rd.  (s),  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  2Z.  18s.,  y.r.  30Z .  200 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 57,  Orwell-rd.,  u.t.  69$  yrs., 

g.r.  4Z.,  w.r.  28 Z.  12s .  250 

By  Nokes  &  Nokes. 

Homerton. — 1A,  Church-rd.  (s),  u.t.  61$  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z.,  y.r.  34Z .  880 

Poplar. — 301.  Manchester-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  w.r.  20Z.  16s .  115 

By  Towers,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Bayswater. — 106,  Ledbury-rd.,  u.t.  41$  yrs., 

g.r.  8Z.  8s.,  y.r.  50Z .  420 

Fulham. — Stanley-rd.,  i.g.r.  20Z.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r .  150 

King’s-rd.,  i.g.r.  20Z.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.  . .  260 

8otheron-rd.,  i.g.r.  33Z.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  10 Z.  375 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent;  g.r.  for  ground- rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h  for  beerhouse ;  p.b.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
office  ;  b.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court- 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER ’’  (Published  Weekly)  Is  suppUed  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
i  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 


parts  of  E — - — - -  - -  - 

Ceylon,  etc.,  28s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  i 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  " 


_ _ _  _  .......  Thb 

Builder,"  Catherine-etreet,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  12. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  E.  Fox  Nichols  on  “  The 
Pressure  Due  to  Radiation.”  9  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — The  Institute  Dinner, 
Prince’s  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  7  p.m. 


Saturday,  May  13. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  —  Student’s 
Sketching  Club  Excursion. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Dorking 
Water,  Gas,  and  Electricity  Works.  Train  leaves 
Cannon-street  at  1.30  p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  District  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Market  Harborough. 

Monday,  May  15. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — “  Sculpture  in 
its  Relation  to  Architecture,’’  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  T.  Stirling  Lee,  W.  Reynolds  Stephens,  and 
Professor  Lanteri.  8  p.m. 


Surveyors’  Institution.— Ur.  j  t>  w  ... 

“The  Licensing  Act,  1904:  wifh  Special 
the  Quest!  n  of  Coinp(ns.tion  „d 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Ur  H  W 
shaw  on  »  The  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Mines,"  I.’  j  lm' 

Tuesday,  May  in. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section)  -Mr  nun 

»  -  swASSf 

Wednesday,  May  it. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  M— Examination 
and  Literary  Committee  at  3.3u  pm.  Finanr* 
Committee  at  5  o’clock  p.m.  Council  Meetinc  at  7 
o  clock  p.m. 

Bwlders’  Foremen's  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.. 
—Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8pm  ^ 

Society  of  Arts—  Mr  8.  C.  Phillips  on  “The  Use  of 
Wood  Pulp  for  Paper  Making."  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  18. 

Architectural  Associat ion.- Members'  Dinner  Criterion 
Restaurant.  Piccadilly  Circus.  7  p.m.  ’  “ 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Sir  J.  Dewar  on 
“  Flame.”  III.  6  p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p  m. 

Saturday,  May  20. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Awociafion. — Visit  to  Dundee- 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dundee  Institute  or 
Architecture. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prioes  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest.  -’ 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact- 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  8.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river, 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  16  6  „  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depft, 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Bed  3  12  0  „  „  „  i 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „  oi 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  „  „  ;a 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0,,  „  » 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . .  12  0  0  M  »  >■  a 

Headers  . 11  0  0  „  ■>  n 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . .  16  0  0  ,,  ■>  c: 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  »  c 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  ,,  ■>  a 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  n  ••  i 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  >•  •»  «i 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  »  «  ai 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  n  •• 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  •>  "  , 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  ■>  "  , 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  ■■  »  •*•  j. 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  m  'll,; 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  »  •'  f{1- 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „  "  ... 

Second  Quality 
White  and 

§Ea . “Soo  ,.. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  p«r  7°^’  delivered.  _ 

Thames  Ballast . ®  JL_  ” 

Best  Portland  Cement  27  0  per  ton,  ■> 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  »  V. 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exolnsiieo  e  - 

charge  for  sacks.  ,  , 

Grey  Stone  Lime....... . ^^/^/ton'at  rly.dpt.'  • 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  M.  per '  . 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  e-  d.  cab«, , 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  03  ™ 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons,  - 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)- 
Brown  Wliitbed,  dehveredonroaa 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nmfl  „ 

Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  whan... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  roaa 
waggons,  Paddington  ilepot.  I'd1  „  „ 

Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Whan... 

i„cMter  fa  block, . i 

Beer  . } "  „ 

Greenshill  „  . . J 1“  "  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ■'  |( 

Red  Corsebill  „  3  5  »  j(  . 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0"  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4 

Fork  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quoldv.  |f  .i 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  w 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes  *  UD4r,  „ 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides  ,,  ‘i 

ditto,  ditto . ••••••  *  8  ” 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  n 

slabs  (random  sizes)  0UJ  " 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random  „ 

sizes)  . .  9  c*  ••  It 

1$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 


STONE  (continued) 


.•^SomMocte  8  Oper  ft, cube,  deld.rly.depot. 
^5awn  two  sides, 

So  £  .4*3  2  8  per  ft.  roper.  - 


•grubbed  two  sides  * 

,f08»m"two  sides 
Sts  random  sizes)  1  ^ 

f  self-faced  random  o  g 

W 


rpion  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  20|«rft 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings  2  7  per  ft 


3  in.  sawn  both 
sides  random 

slabs .  1  0 

2  in.  do.  0  8J 


u.  cube. 

,  rly.  depot. 


ield.  rly.  depot. 


SLATES. 


13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
13  17  6 


13  15 
7  5 


10  best  blue  Port- 

-f“T" IS  > 
'"ISfcZ.u  i?  • 

1,12  "  ”  13  5  0 
'!?  ”  10  5  0 

ilOpennanentgreen  11  12  6 


-plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
'4 and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 
w  50  Oper  1000 


4  0  per  doz. 


re,  Ornamental  tiles . 

'  Hip  and  Valley  tiles  . 
felBuabon  red,  brown,  or 
Irindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

jt,  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

r,jiles . . .  4  Oper  doz. 

L.  tiles  3  0  ,, 

jatfcd  orllottied  Stafford- 

ihire  do.  (Peakes) . 51  9  per  1000 

v, Ornamental  do . . .  54  6  „ 

Hiptiles .  4  1  per  doz. 

Tale;  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

1*  "Eosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles . ....48  Oper  1000 

^Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hiptiles..... . .  4  Oper  doz. 

Talley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

i*  "Hartshill"  brand 

:hin  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Stressed .  47  6  ,, 

'.Ornamental  do . .  50  0  „ 

Kies .  4  0  per  doz. 

tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 


Bromss  Wood. 


Ms:test3in. byllin. and4in.  £  s.  d. 

tj9in.  and  11  in . 13  10  " 

Vilest  3  by  9 .  13  0 

"Sail: best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 
ik,and3in.by7in.  and  8in.  11  0 
6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10 


At  per  standard. 


lu:  seconds . . .  1  0 

Was:  seconds .  0  10 

iin.by4in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.,.,  9  0  0 
iis.by^  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0 
!:sip  Sawn  Boards— 

la  and  li  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0 

lb- . 


0  12  0  0 
0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


fttimber :  best  middling  Danzig 
itHemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

wonds  . „ .  4  0  0 

bll  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

ball  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . ,  3  0  0 

:»edish  balks  .  2  10  0 

fat-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


to  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . . .  Z4  o  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
**#4  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

«  » .  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

wens,  2Jm.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
W  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

!“9ia-  . .  13  10  0 

Wens, 2Jm. and 3 in. by 7  in.  11  0  0 

first  yellow  deals, 

tin.  by  II  in .  21  0  0 

£ -3m. by 9 in .  18  0  0 

. .  13  10  0 

wwyeLowdeals,3in.byllin.  16  0  0 

w  Sin. by 9 in .  14  10  0 

“tos .  n  0  0 


10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  0 
4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


3  15 
At  per  standard. 


..^yeliow  deals,  3  in.  by 
to-  3  in.  by  9  in . 


-  13  0  0  14  0  0 


fowite  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 

.im . g  ‘2  °0 

white  deals,  3  in.'  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
“  »  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

fabL.  ,  »•  battens  .  10  0  0 

««=£:«  § 


15  10 
14  10 
12  0 
14  10 
13  10 
11  0 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

,  ,  ,ir  At  per  standard. 

Joiners  Wood  (continued).  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  o'  upwards 

Oddments  .  32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes... . .  33  0  0  ” 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  ” 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  i 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  i 

Small  ,,  „  0  2  6  0  2  1 

Wamscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  o  5  i 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

..™l1  . . .  0  0  8  0  0! 

j  in.  do.  do . . .  0  0  7  _ 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  011 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  1 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch . . .  0  0  10  011 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  l 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  o  I 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. —  Per 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

|  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  Y- jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

|  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS.  per  ton>  ^  London# 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  si zes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &o.  per  ton>  jh  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  17  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  . 18  7  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe..... . 18  7  C  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vioille  Montague  . ...ton  30  15  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  10  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  „  „ 

Copper  nails  .  „ 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . . .  „ 

Thin  ,,  „ 

Tin — English  Ingots  .  ,, 

Solder — Plumbers’  .  „ 

Tinmen’s .  „ 

Blowpipe . . 


0  10 
0  11 
0  10 


5  3  =  = 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

..  21  oz . 

&  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plato  . 


2gd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


4fd. 

3|d. 

53d. 


24d. 

2Jd. 


n  T  •  .  ,  OILS,  &0.  £  g  d 

Ea.w  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . pet  gallon  0  1  8 

»»  u  „  m  barrels  . .  0  19 

a  •»  »»  in  drums .  0  1  11 

■■  ”sre‘, .  ■■  ° 

»»  »•  »  p  baiTels  . .  M  0  1  11 

_  >*  ii  ,,  in  drums .  o  9  i 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  ”  0  3  9 

„  in  drums . . .  ”  q  •> 

Ssre^d.E;^.wlIte£Si  *?*•»  12 »  2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  ..." 

Stockholm  Tar  . ' 


VABNISHES, 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Palo  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  '.".' . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak 
Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for" "seats' o 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage 

Fine  Palo  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  ..." 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Parer . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 
Brunswick  Black  .. 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . 


19  5  0 
.  per  cwt.  0  6  6 
,.  per  barrel  1  12  0 

ko.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  ns 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted i 

ABERTYSSWG. — For  supplying  and  laying  about 
235  lineal  yds.  of  18-in.  stoneware  pipes,  367  lineal  yds. 
of  9-in.  stoneware  pipes,  and  40  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  cast- 
iron  pipes,  with  manholes  and  lampholes,  at  Abertysswg, 
for  the  Rhymney  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Marks,  Surveyor,  61,  High-street,  Rhymney  :— 

D.  Jones,  20,  Regent-street,  Dowlais  £272  6  7 

ASKAM-IN-FURNESS. — For  erecting  a  manager’s 
house,  weigh  office,  and  other  buildings  at  Gasworks, 
for  the  Dalton-in-Fumess  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  Richardson,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Dalton-in- 

5  0 


0  0 


T.  Brown  _  £523  0  0  I  A.  Graham _ £366 

T.  Bradley _  477  15  9  W.  H.  Buxton, 

G.  Martin  ....  376  0  0  Askam*  ....  355 

J.  Simpson  ....  369  0  0  | 

ASKAM  IN-FCTRNESS. — For  gas  tank  and  holder, 
for  the  Dalton-in-Furness  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  Richardson,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Dalton-in- 
Furness  : — 

W.  C.  Holmes  &  Co . £1,208 

Newton,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,100 

Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  &  Co.,  Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees* .  1,073 


BANBURY. — New  Baptist  schoolroom  at  Culworth, 
near  Banbury.  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  architect  and 
surveyor,  31A,  Bridge-street,  Banbury : — 

S.  Orchard  &  Son  £187  0  1  T.  Kench  . £139  0 

J.  Grant  &  Sons  160  10  F.  G.  Watson, 

J.  F.  Booth  ...  139  5  |  Southam*  -  116  10 

BLATHERWYCKE. — For  widening  and  part  re¬ 
building  bridge,  for  the  Northamptonshire  County 
Council.  Mr.  C.  S.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  County 
Hall,  Northampton  : — 


S.  Hipwell  & 

Co . £1,775  0  0 

F.  Henson  . .  1,157  10  0 
S.  Manton  .. 

S  i  d  d  ons  & 

Freeman  . . 


Sturgess  & 

Sons .  £943  17  6 

H  a  c  ks 1 e  y 
Bros.,  Well¬ 
ingborough*  929  0  0 

990  0  0 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  527. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  tome  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

Nodate. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Teniers  to 
be  Delivered 

Infirmary  at  Alnwick  . . . 

Reconstruction  o£  Gasworks,  Gourock  . 

AtterotionaMd  Additions  to  Stabiing,' Kiil'erby  Hall 
Wks  County  Weights  &  Measures  Inspector  s  Office 

Flagging  to  Footpath,  Carver  Clough . 

Relaying  Curb  and  Channel . 

Warming  and  Ventilating,  Central  Library,  Darley-st. 
Warning  and  Ventilating,  Art  School,  Gt.  Horton-rd. 
Painter  Work  at  Residence  and  Mortuary,  Bangour . 

Steel  Flat-bottomed  Rails  and  Fish  Plates  . 

Iron  Syphon  under  River  Nidd  . 

Three  Houses  on  Craigbedw,  near  Tredegar . 

Library,  Newbury . ;;;;;;; 

.  Alteratlora  and  Additiira'to  Bcho'ote,'  KMphili ' 

6MX.ydVirtoniOT«'itVw'^mkUJiGi'onnd 

Two  Hou-es,  Aynsley-terrace,  Consett  . 

Two  Houses  and  Premises,  Bridlington . 

•Road-making  and  Paving  Works  . . 

•Steel  Fencing,  Gates,  and  Fixing  Same . 

Works  at  Chapel  House  Reservoir . 

300  yds.  of  Guernsey  Granite  ...•••• . 

200  yds.  of  Broken  Brown  Kent  Flints . 

Strengthening  by  S  te'di  WOTkTodiYrilen' Stone'  Bridge 

Steel  Bull-headed  Rails - ■  ■  •  •••••• . 

Extension  of  Public  Swimming  Baths  . 

Coal  Elevating  and  Conveying  Plant . 

Boiler-House  Auxiliary  Plant. .... •  •  •  • . 

New  Hope  English  Baptist  Chapel,  Gelli . 

Police-Station  at  Rhymney  .....  •••••••• . 

BaDtist  Chapel  in  Hanbury-road,  Bargoed  ...... . . 

Road  at  New  Waterworks  at  Brayton  Barff,  Selby. . 

Public  Conveniences  and  Offices,  West  Pier . 

TTnnsfl  at  Flimby  Lodge,  Cockermouth  ............ 

Eenelng-in.,  etel  Burial  around  at  Pnmdergast. . . . 

•  Clean™!  and  Painting  Station  Building,  etc . 

Schoolroom,  Vestry,  House,  etc.,  Treherbert  . 

1,000  tons  of  Lime . . . . "  '  ’ 

ffiltptg“Sc.fiJnfon  Offices,"  AUSain'tsj  Manchester 
Synagogue.  Spring-gdns.,  Uanningham-la.,  Brailord 

Nightsoil  Collection  . . . 

Removing  Ashpit  Contents . 

Timber  for  Handicraft  Centres . 

Thirteen1  Cottages  in  Spring-gardens,  Wigan.^ . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Grampound  National  School . 

Bandstand.  Splott  Park,  Cardiff . . . 

Farm  Steading,  Branston,  Urquhart . 

Dwelling-House,  Dinmebom  . 

Stores  .......  •  . . ’ '  ‘ ! ! 

Flints  and  Granite . . 

Lime . -  •  . . 

Pressed  and  Common  Bed  Bricks  . 

Self-faced  Bradford  or  Halifax  Flags . 

Hcatin““ApparWtnV:  Clive  "Vale  Schools,  Hasting,  .. 

Dwelling-House,  Bakehouse,  and  Stable,  Aberlour.. 

wTdening  part  of  Burnley  Branch Rahway . 

Timihle  Twin-screw  Ferry  Steamer.. . . 

Internal  Works  to  Chancel,  Th^aaby  Clmrch. ..... 

Sc°^ 

Quarter  mile  Oak  Pole  Fencing,  Warlmgham  Hospital 
Pipes,  etc..  Electricity  Works  . . 

iol%"  Snrpte  -ear  Stockport  . 

Supplies  . 


Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation  . . 

Rishworth  U.D.C . 

do. 

Coventry  Gas  Committee  . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

Ashton-in-Makerfteld  U.D.C . 

East  Ham  Corporation  . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

do. 

Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board . . 
Leeds  Corporation  (Waterworks)  . . 

Knaresborough  R.D.C . 

Blackburn  Highway  Committee  . . 

Mr.  Wynne . 

Free  Library  Committee . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Bradford  Cleansing,  etc.,  Committee 

Cowes  U.D.C . 

Messrs  Clough  &  Pounder . 

Mr.  T.  Grimshaw . 

Mr.  W.  Williams  . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Bromley  Borough  Council . 

Aspatrin,  Selloth,  etc.,  Water  Board 

Ham  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

West  Riding  C.C . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

Salisbury  U.D.C . 

Leith  Corporation . 

do. 

The  Trustees . 

Standing  Joint  Committee . 

Selby  U.D.C.!!!!!!.'.’ . 

Scarborough  Town  Council . 

The  Guardians . 

Prendergast  Burial  Board . 

Midland  Railway  Co . 

Trustees  of  Bethany  Baptist  Chapel 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Monmouthshire  C.C . 

Chorlton  Guardians . 

Bradford  Hebrew  Congregation.... 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Edinburgh  Corportiou . 

Bridgnorth  Corporation  . 

Kingston-upon-Hull  Corporation  . . 

Carlisle  R.D.C . 

Keighley  Electricity  Committee  . . 

1  Stafford  County  Asylum . 

I  Trustees  of  Nebo  Baptist  Church  . . 
Manchester  Education  Committee . . 

Leeds  R  D.C . 

Corporation  . 

The  Corporation  . 


|  Directors  Powell  Duffryn  St.  Coal  Co. 

I  Burgess  Hill  U.D.C . 

I  Leeds  Gas  Committee . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Warrington  Paving,  etc..  Committee 

Rev.  Canon  Lewis  . 

do. 

Col.  H.  Platt.  C.  B . 

Romford  R.D.C . 

Hastings  Education  Committee. . . . 

Colchester  Corporation  . 


May  17 


Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  Co. 
Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Epsom  R.D.C . 

Visiting  Com..  Croydon  Mental  Hos. 
do. 

South  Shields  Corporation . 

do. 

Newton  Abbot  R.D.C . 

Derbyshire  C.C . 

Pembroke  U.D.O.,  Co.  Dublin  .... 


W.  T.  Hindmarsh,  Hon.  Sec.  to  Governors,  Alnwick .  May  18 

A.  D.  Murray,  Town  Clerk,  Gourock .  May  15 

Clark  <&  Moscrop,  Architects,  Feethams,  Darlington .  do. 

do.  do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Kingston-on-Thames .  da 

R.  Horsfall  &  Son,  Archs.  &  Survs.,  22a,  Commeroial-st.,  Halifax  da 
do.  do. 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Coventry  .  da 

W.  Oxtoby,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Camberwell .  do. 

T.  Bnrgess,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ashton-in-Makerfleld .  do. 

A.  H.  Campbell,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  East  Ham......  da 

City  Architect,  Whitaker-buildings,  Brewery -street,  Bradford  ..  da 
do.  da 

H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  25,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh .  do- 

Waterworks  Committee,  Town  Hall,  Leeds .  da 

Surveyor  to  Council,  14,  Bower-road,  Harrogate  . 

W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Blackburn  ....  no. 

D.  W.  Price.  Cloth  Hall,  near  Tredegar  .  “• 

F.  Quekett  Louch,  Town  Clerk,  Newbury  . 

T.  Melvin  30.  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  Architects.  36,  Victoria-street,  S.W. . 

Superintendent  Call,  Hammerton-street  Depot,  Bradford .  1 

J.  W.  Webster,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Cowes  . •  •••• 

T.  H.  Murray,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Front-street,  Consett.... 

J.  Earnshaw.  Architect.  Bridlington . 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Pentre  . . 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road.  Kilburn,  N.W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Bromley,  Kent  . . . I 

C.  B.  Newton.  Engineer,  Whitehall-chambers,  Carlisle.......... 

A.  H.  Pritt,  Surveyor,  Sudbrook  Cottages,  Ham  Common,  8. w... 

do. 

F.  G.  Carpenter.  County  Surveyor,  Wakefield.. . . .  ' 

C.  W.  Young.  Secretary.  Nicholas-lane,  London,  . .  • 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Endless-street.  Salisbury  .  ,Q[ 

Burgh  Electrical  Engineer,  Junction-street,  Leith .  doj 

do. 

W.  D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Victoria-chambers,  Pentre  . .  dQ 

W.  Tanner.  County  Surveyor.  Newport,  Mon.  do[ 

James  &  Morgan,  Architects,  Charles-street-chambors,  Cardin ...  • 

P.  Griffith.  Engineer.  51.  Parliamentstreot.  Westmlos.er.  s  » •••  . 

H.  W.  Smith,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Scarborough  ^ 

W.  G.  Scott  &  Co.,  Architects,  Victoria-buildings,  Workington  ■  ^ 

H.  Thomas,  Surveyor,  Haverfordwest  .  do. 

Company’s  Architect.  Cavendish  House  —  . .  u4..  u 

W.  D.  Morgan.  Architect.  Victoria-chambers,  Pentre .  da 

T.  O.  Paterson.  Gas  Engineer,  Birkenhead  ....  .  ■  "  do.  j 

W.  Tanner. Couitv  Surveyor, County  Council  Offices,  Newport.  »-■  d0> 

Porter  at  the  Union  Offices .  da 

1 1,  Darby-street.  Bradford . .  .  da 

Inspector  of  Lighting.  52,  College-street.  Glasgow .  •  dft  1 

Public  Works  Office,  City-chambers.  Edinburgh  .  ^ 

Bo'ough  Surveyor,  Bridgnorth  . ••  .  da 

F.  F.  Beaumont.  Architect.  Southgate-chambers,  Haurax . ••  d0- 

Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Hanovor-square,  Hull  . '"  May  ^ 

Clerk,  7,  Victoria- place.  Carlisle . •  •  v j wita'  iMihleS’  do 

J.  M.  Smyth.  Boro.  Elect  rical  Engl neor.  Electricity  Wks..  ae »  d0, 

W.  H.  Cheadle,  County  Surveyor,  Stafford  .  da 

H.  Waters.  Architect,  Beaufort .  da 

W.  H.  Talbot.  Town  Clerk,  Manchester  . .  da 

J.  H.  Ford.  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Buildings.  Leeds  .  da 

Borough  Engineer,  King-street  West.  Wigan  .  da 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bary,  Grampound.  Cornwall  ..•••••  • . da 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardin  .  da 

lanes  Estate  Office,  Urquhart,  . .  da 

Flddoch  Cottage.  Arad  illy,  N.B.  . .  May  *s 

Stores  Manager,  Aberaman  Offices.  Aberdaro .  da 

A.  F.  Hardwick.  Clerk.  Burgess  Hill. . ••• . .  do¬ 
lt.  H.  Townsley,  Gas  Offices,  East-parade,  Leeds  . 


T.  Longdin,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Warrington 

J.  Thropp,  Surveyor,  29,  Broadgate,  Lincoln . . . 

J.  Ree3,  Architect,  Pentre  . . .  .^ . 

T.  B.  Farrington,  Engineer,  Trinity-square,  Llandudn^---;; 

1  G.  Lap  wood,  Highway  Surveyor,  Victoria-chambeR, 

I  O.  A.  Pigott,  Architect.  Saxon-chambers,  London  ra„  . 

C.  E.  Bland.  Town  Hall,  Colchester  . . . - •  •• • 'AVjV.'t "  3moW» 

0.  T.  Ruthea.  Architect.  Bank-chambers,  Heathtteu . 

Mr.  Catto,  Baker,  Aberlour  . 

Engineer’s  Office.  Hunt's  Bank.  Manchester  . . 

Ferries  Manager.  Woodside,  Birkenhead  . '  . 

The  Vicarage.  Thornaby-on-Tees  . . 

Council  Offices.  Waterloo -road.  Epsom. _ 

G.  F.  Carter,  Borough  Engineer^  Town  Hall,  cro. 

J.  H.  Cawthra, 


H»T  28 


..  Borough  Electrical  Eogloeer,  Sooth  SM-14*  " 

do.  . 

S.  Segar,  Union-street,  Newton  Abbot.. ■■ >  •••  Vjjiy’V-giite, D*rb/ 
J.  S.  Story,  County  Surveyor.  &>uat  yO Pembroke,  Co.  D“b- 
J.  C.  Manly.  Clerk,  Town  HaU,  Ball’s  Bridge,  Pem°ro 


May  13.  r9°5-] 
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CONTRACTS.— -Continued 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


iwi  Coal  Bunkers,  etc.  . •  •  . . 

SISl  Gas  Mains,  Sheerness-ou-Sca  . 

■  nntfall  Surface  Drain,  Mill-road,  etc . 

SSSri  Old  Bodringallt  Schools  into  one  Dept. 
Let  Stalls.  Nelson.  Lancs . 

'  ,3m  and  Morten.  Went  Hampstead  .... 

7",i  nvsr  Hockley  Brook,  Aston-roai  North  - 

SJf  etc.,  to  Heating  Apparatus  Fusehill  Workho. 

ions  to  Windy  Nook  Counci  School . 

v  ric  Light  Plant,  Bangour  Village  . . 

S  Block  at  Union  Hospital  Fir  Va  e . 

Sletion  of  Tower.  St.  Peter’s  Ch.,  8tockton-on-T. 
Kirks,  Morpeth-terrace,  etc..  Percy  Main  .... 

tovent  at  Kilmore,  Co.  Wexford  . . 

r^enger  and  Goods  Engines . 

;  » Escape^'shdrcaso,  etc.’,  at  Bulcamp  Workhouse 
- - —  Lossiemouth . 


uierage  Works,  Falkland  .  _ 

.ySnibln,  etc.  Interior  of  Asy. ,  Cloveland-st.,  W . 

Tramway  Wagons . 

■unites  of  Railway  . 

;-nictural  Repairs  to  Farm  Cottage . 

iMitions  to  Dysart  Church.  Mullingar . 

;.,.m  Installation.  Shieldhall  Outfall  Works . 

•u installation,  Shieldhall  Outfall  Works  . 

rwni  with  Standby  Gas  Engs..8hieldhall  Outfall  Wks 
fljUren's  Cottage  Homes  at  Carleton  . ..... ...... 

Med  National  Schools.  Donegall-road,  Belfast - 

toolroom,  etc..  Prim.  Meth.  Chapel.  Dorchester  . . 

;  iking  Well  and  Driving  Adits  at  Northaw  . 

Kddence  for  King’s  Scholars,  Glasnevin . 

it  School,  Walkergate,  Beverley . 

Itbonrers’ Cottages  . . . . 

derations,  etc.,  Old  Board  School,  Wivenhoe  - 

^ler  Works . 

ikj Dock,  etc.,  Mode  Wheel,  Stretford . 

•inite  and  Stone . 

'i  dallation  of  Engineering  Plant,  Carshaltou . 

•i- ■•taring  Work.  Carshalton-on-the-Hill  . 

Mor.of  Parapet  Walls,  etc.,  St.  Mary’s  Ch.,  Aberavon 

tote  Villas  at  Top  of  Cymmer  . 

Tjnitive  Methodist  Church,  Derby-road,  Southport 

k  Grassington  Station  . 

tuitions,  etc..  Chariburv  Council  Schools  . 

(iterations  to  Hollowell  School,  Northampton . 

inning  &  Painting  of  Schools  and  Caretakers  Hsos.  1 

ikine-up  and  Laying  Gas  Pipes  .  j 

'■jlding Chimney,  etc.,  Allerton  Bywater  Colliery.. 

•'.nager’s  House  for  tho  Hirwain  Collieries . 

Syke’s  Head,  Oakworth.  near  Keighley  _ 1 

tiMIding  Premises.  Taff-street,  Pontypridd . 

Ruse  and  Shop,  Bridge-street,  Halesworth . 

'j  uched  Residence,  etc.,  at  Worcester  Park  . 


Forma  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 


Islington  Lighting  Committee  . . 

Sheppy  Gas  Co . 

Rugby  U.D.C . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Market  and  Library  Committee .' .' .’ .’ 

Kent  Education  Committeo  . 

Borough  of  Hampstead  . ” 

Aston  Manor  Town  Council  . .* 

Carlisle  Guardians  . . . 

Felling  U.D.C . 1  k 

Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board.  ’. 
Sheffield  Guardians . 


Tynemouth  Corporation . 

The  Sisters  of  St.  John  of  God 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ireland 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 

Blything  Guardians . ' . ! 

Falkland  Town  Council  . 

Central  London  Sick  Asylum  Dist. 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Strabane  and  Letterkenny  Rly.'  Co. 

Sternfleld  Town  Lands  Trust . 

Rev.  C.  Casey  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

do. 
do. 

Pontefract  Guardians . 


Barnet  District  Gas  Co . 

Commissioners  National  Education 

Education  Committee . 

Stranorlar  R.D.C . . 

Essex  Education  Committee 

Brentford  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co. . . ! . . .’ ' 

Bosniere  ani  Clayton  R.D.C . . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

The  Vicar,  etc . 


Oxfordshire  C.C.  Education  Com.  . . 


'’'"KA0™  Hall,  Cpur-rtreel,  N . 

n  a  mV’  ii^y'road’  Sheerness-on-Soa _ 

u.  Macdonald.  Surveyor,  Rugbv  .  . 

n  wJn*  Architect  Hillside  Cottage.  Pentre" .V" . 

r  .?n8'neer,  Town  Hall,  Noison,  Lancs.’ . 

±  Architect  384,  High-street.  Rochester  . . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W.  . 

r&SurvWuncil  House,  Aston  Manor'".; . 

M  Architect,  24,  Bank-street,  Carlisle.. .  . I 

H.  Miller  Architect,  Council  Building,  Felling  . I 

5*  ^’S-A:-  25>  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh. . . 

c’  £  Architect  24,  Norfolk-row.  Sheffield8  . . 

r  r'?  n.hap’  24,  John- street,  Sunderland _  '  " 

J.  i.  Smilhe,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth .  . 

T  M.;.B^rne0&  8<?n>  Architects,  20,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin . 

F  ¥  Tnhn  SeCArettr-?'  Anrien’s-street  Terminus.  Dublin  ....  * 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Architect,  Abergavenny 

Umon  Offices,  Bulcatap,  Halesworth;  Suffolk . 

GkB>Ptr(  iA^lte1CtVTo,™  ar!d  CH,mty  Bank-buildings,' Elgin 
G.  S.  Carfrae.  C.E.,  1,  Erskine-place,  Edinburgh  ..  K 

Asylum,  Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy-square.  W.  . 

S.  Harty,  City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin  . . . . 

J.  Barton,  C.E.,  Exchange-buildings,  Dundalk  . .  . 

J.  Fry,  Solicitor,  oaxmundham . . 

i^rcmit€,ct’  Itl  Holly  bank-road,  Drumco’n’dra, 'Dublin 
Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  64,  Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow 

do. 

Garside  &  Pennington.  Architects,  Pontefract  . 

T  xggu-r7’  ArHiiteck,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,’ Bcifast 

J.  Tracey,  Architect,  8outh  Walks,  Dorchester  .. 

T-  H.  Martin,  Engineer,  Station-road.  New  Barnet 

F'8»A‘ I79-  Great  Bruns wick-st.’,  Dublin 
Hawe  &  Foley,  Architects,  North  Bar-street.  Beverley 
G.  M  Laughlin,  Clerk,  Board-room,  Stranorlar  ....  . 

F.  Whitmore.  County  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford . 

Council  s  Engineer,  Boston-road,  Brentford . ///' 

-H.  Hunter,  Engineer.  41.  Spring-gardens,  Manchester  ’ . 

J-  s-  MacGregor,  Surveyor,  Needham  Market... 

Office  of  tho  Board,  Embankment,  E.C .  . 


Ncwcastle-on-Tyno  Education  Com. 
Abordarc  Gas  Co . 


The  Marquess  of  Bute . , 
Mr.  W.  Jones-Powoll  . , 


J.  A.  James,  Architect,  Port  Talbot . 

Griffiths,  Maesgw  n.  Cymmer,  Posth  . . . ! . 

F.  W.  Dixon.  Architect.  Trevelyan-buildings,  Manchester  ’ 

J.  W.  Broughton.  Architect.  19,  High-street,  Skipton  . 

Tollifc  &  Lee,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  7,  St.  Aldato’s,  Oxford 

W.  Holland,  Hollowell  School,  Northampton . 1 1 

A.  Goddard,  Sec.,  Educa.  Offices,  Northumberland-rd.,' Newcastle 

E.  Jones,  Gasworks,  Aberaman . 

Allerton  Rvwater  Colliery,  Ledston  Station,  near  CasMeford  .' 

J.  Llewellin  Smith  &  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  . 

J.  Judson  &  Hudson,  Architects,  Oakworth,  near  Keighley. ..... 

A.  O.  Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects,  Pontypridd . " 

A.  Pells,  Architect,  Beccles . 

W.  G.  Tutt  &  Qoodchild,  St.  Olave’s  Hso.,  18,  Ironmonger-la.,  E.C. 


do. 

May  2i 

do. 


May  26 
May  27 
do; 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May  30 

May  31 
do. 
do. 

Juno  1 
do. 
do. 


do. 

June  2 
June  3 


June  6 
June  7 
June  8 
June  14 
do. 

No  date. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

■ilectaral  Assistant . 

May  17 
May  22 

ragh  Engineer  and  Surveyor . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich 

600L  per  annum . 

May  24 

Thou  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii*  x.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 


TENDERS— Continued  from  page  625. 
sBENTFORD.— For  additional  classrooms,  etc.,  t 
'xioad  Council  school,  Brentford,  for  the  MiddL 
County  Council.  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  Architec 
■'toll,  Westminster,  S.W. 

I.  H.  KiDgerlce  &  Sons,  Oxford*  ....  £1,716 


ARDIFF. — For  the  construction  of  boundary  wall 
itthe  Engineers’  Institute,  Park-place.  Mr.  \ 
-■W  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff : — 

I  Small  .  £438  0  0 

E.  Turner  &  SonB .  432  17  9 

T.  Morgan  J .  390  0  0 

,  [All  of  Cardiff  ] 

,  Recommended  to  Council  for  acceptance. 


'1TF0RD.— For  erecting  two  shops  on  the  site 
7™.  Rnshev  Green,  Catford,  for  Mr.  8. 
f  m®5s7  Norfolk  &  Prior,  architects,  4,  Statio 
ridings,  Catford  Bridge  : — 

Allowance  for 

Material  Estimate, 

on  Site. 


!•  Lawrence . , 
T.  D.  Leng  . . 
ft  Walker..., 
J.  Watt . 


£66 


£2,015 

1,614 

1,425 

1,390 


CWMYGLO. — For  erecting  a  stone  bridge  at 
Cwmyglo,  Llanarthney,  for  Carmarthen  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  Gomer  Henry,  Surveyor,  Llettypenhen, 
near  Kidwelly : — 

D.  D.  Mainwaring,  Cross  Hands,  Llanelly*  £626  10 


HARROGATE. — For  street  improvement  works  off 
Robert-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Bagsliaw, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Harrogate  : — 

E.  Long,  7,  Forest- avenue,  Starbeck,  Harro¬ 
gate*  .  £433  4  10 

Ezard  &  Johnson,  Forest-avenue,  Starbeck*  188  5  9 


HEADINGLEY. — For  Leeds  Girls’  Grammar  School, 
for  the  Committee.  Messrs.  Connon  &  Chorley,  architects, 
16,  Park-place,  Leeds.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 


I.  Gould .  £19,404  0 

Armitage  & 

Hodgson  .... 

W.  Irwin  &  Co. 

B.  Graham  .... 

W.  Lolley  _ 

H.  Atkinson  & 

Sons .  17,565  0 

J.  Tomlinson  & 

Sons .  17,490  0 


18,927  0 
18,657  0 
18,030  0 
17,775  8 


W.  Wilson 

Sons . 

T.  Hannam _ 

J.  Pullan . 

J.  T.  Wright  . . 

P.  Rhodes  - 

W.  Nicholson  & 

Sons .  16,950  0 

W.  A i r  c  y , 

Leeds* .  16,750  0 


£17,462  0 
17,460  0 
17,327  0 
17,165  0 
17,096  0 


MSpiFJ,— For  paving,  kerbing.  and  channelling  the  footways,  Penylan-place.  Penylan-lane  West,  Tydraw- 
tic.,  »r  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by 


- 

J.  E.  Evans. 

E.  Osmond  & 
Sons. 

T.  R.  Williams. 

C.  Davis, 
Cardiff.  J 

falta-place  . 

[riylw-lane . . 

fijlan-lane  West  . . . 

flaw-place .  . . 

flaw-lane  . 

£  s.  d. 

391  10  3 

112  18  9 

48  0  0- 
335  1  3 

£  s.  d. 

308  10  6 

79  18  4 

34  2  4 

263  5  2 

£  s.  d. 

307  1  0 

79  5  5 

33  15  10 

262  18  11 

£  s.  d. 
288  14  8 
71  9  2 
30  11  8 
247  6  0 

:  will  Branch-lane  .... 
werrace . . . !  1  *  *  * 

315  5  0 

199  0  0 

218  5  0 

154  11  10 

217  3  6 

166  16  3 

193  17  2 
145  15  0 

J  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


HANWELL. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
lecturc-hall  in  Uxbridge-road.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Tutt  & 
Goodchild,  architects,  18  and  19,  Ironmonger-lane, 
Cheapside,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Hickman. 
18  and  19,  Ironmonger-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. : — 


Months. 


Snewin  Bros . 

0  ..  6 

H.  S.  Cove  . 

0  ..  8 

C.  Mather . 

0  ..  5 

C.  Brightman  . 

.  4,390 

(t  ..  7 

.T.  Fergusou  &  Co . 

10  . .  fl 

J.  Stewart  . 

0  ..  6 

J.  Burgess  &  Sons  . 

0  ..  6 

A.  Leather  . 

0  ..  6 

G.  Godson  A  Sons . 

.  4,250 

0  . .  6 

J.  F.  Holliday . 

0  ..9 

Banyard  &  Son  . 

0  . .  9 

H.  Willcock  &  Co . 

.  4.164 

0  ..  9 

L.  F.  Lamplough . 

.  4,129 

0  ..  6 

B.  E.  Nightingale  . 

.  4,100 

0  ..  S'** 

Johnson  &  Co . 

.  4,094 

0  ..  5 

Mattock  &  Pars  ms  .... 

.  4,093 

0  - 

Battley,  Sons,  &  Holness 

.  4,071 

0  ..  6 

Chinchen  &  Co . 

0  ..  6 

.  4,049 

0  ..  6 

Aldridge  &  Son  . 

.  4,033 

0  ..  7 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  &  Sons . . 

.  3,997 

0  ..  6 

.  3,997 

0  — 

W.  Lawrence  &  Sons . 

.  3,974 

n  ..  6 

Oak  Building  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

.  3,970 

0  ..  6 

M.  E.  Fitt  . 

.  3,970 

0  ..  7 

3,958 

0  ..  6 

3,943 

0  ..  6 

H.  Flint  . 

3,887 

0  ..  8 

KANTURK  (Co.  Cork).— For  executing  waterworks, 
for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  A.  E.  Hickson, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (Ireland),  25,  Denny-street,  Tralee 


J.  J.  Thorn¬ 
ton  . £5,497  0 

R.  P.  O’Con¬ 
nor  .  5,326  0 

W.  Baird  . .  4,620  5 


0 

0 

6 


Flannery 

Bros . £4,527  9  7 

J.  Kelly....  4,297  0  0 
J.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Kan- 

turk*  ....  4,288  15  10 
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KINETON. — For  erecting  anew  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Whatcote,  near  Kineton.  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  architect, 
31a,  Bridge-street,  Banbury  :— 

J.  Grant  &  Sons . .  £277  01  E.  T.  Eonnard 

G.  E.  Adams _  265  0  Stratford-on- 

T.  Kench .  263  10  |  Avon* .  £210  0 


KING’S  HEATH.— For  the  erection  of  a  public 
library,  for  the  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23, 
Valentine-road,  King's  Heath  : — 

E.  Crowder,  Farm-street,  Birmingham*  £2,795 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  2  and  4,  Choumert- 
road.  Peckham.  for  Mr.  R.  Price.  Mr.  T.  Wilson, 
architect,  34,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  : — 

C.  Wall,  Ltd . £1,092  I  Leslie  &  Co . £1,025 

Nightingale  .  1,069  Coleman  &  Co .  1,020 

Lidstone  .  1,026  |  J.  Chessum  &  Sons*  1,019 


LONDON. — For  painting,  etc.,  at  schools,  Green- 
street,  Upton  Park*  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  George’ s- 
in-tbe-East.  Mr.-R.  I.  Tasker,  architect,  38,  Johu- 
street.  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :  — 

J.  F.  Holliday,  37  and  46,  Antbony-street, 
Commercial-road,  E .  £400 


MORECAMBE.— For  street  improvements,  Fustm- 
grove,  for  the  Corporatioi .  Mr.  J.  Bond,  Borough 
Surveyor.  Town  Hail,  Morecambe  : — 

J.  Parkinson  ..  £134  0  10  I  J.  Edmondson, 

D.  Inchcliffo  . .  117  8  9  Queen-street, 

Morecambe*  .  £102  8  7 


MORPETH. — For  erecting  premises,  for  the  Ashineton 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society.  I  td.  Messrs.  Biddle  Sc 
Browne  architects,  Prudential  buildings,  Moslcy-street, 
Newcastlo-on-Tyno  : — 


.  F.  George  £3,130 
J.  Jackson  & 

Son  .  3,118 

Franklin  <fc 
Sons,  Ltd. 


0  0 


W. 


2,985  0  0 


J. 


Douglas  .  £2.9-19  19 
J.  Weallans  2.909  f* 

G.  Dixon  . .  2,896  13 

R.  Storoy  . .  2,886  5 

W.  Kennedy 
&  Son  . . 

Gordon  Bros., 

Morpeth* .  2,736  19  2 


2,742 


SOUTHALL. — For  erection  of  a  new  public 
elementary  school  at  Southall,  for  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  Architect,  Guild¬ 
hall,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 

Goddard  &  Sons,  Farnham*  .  £14,268 


SOUTH  BANK.— For  Baptist  church.  Messrs.  G. 
Baines  Sc  R.  Palmer  Baines,  architects,  5,  Clement's- 
inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. : — 

Estimate  A. 


T.  Brown....  £3,517  8  0 
J.  Davison..  3,43  L  15  2 
A.  J- Cooke..  3,422  0  0 
Guthrie  & 

Son  .  3.295  0  0 


S.  Coates....  £3,280  6  5 
Allison  Bros..  3,200  0,  0 
Bastiman 

Bros.* _  3,113  3  6 

G.  Radge _  3,084  0  0 


TERRINGTON  ST.  CLEMENT  (Norfolk).— For  the 
construction  of  a  road  on  the  Alma  Lodge  Estate. 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Walker,  architects  and  surveyors, 
Wisbech  and  Torrington  : —  ,, 

G.  Hornigold _ £672  13  I  J.  S.  Johnson*  ..  £605  0 

Hipwcll  &  Co.  ..  615  0| 


TERRINGTON  ST.  CLEMENT  (Norfolk).— For  the 
erection  of  cottage  at  New  Common  Marsh,  for  Messrs. 
Watson  Messrs.  Walkor  &  Walker,  architects  and 
surveyors,  Wisbech  and  Terringt.on  : — 

Bateman  &  Sou  ,  £268  2  6  I  J.  Parker . £175  7  6 

T.  Pryor  .  190  0  0  J.  Morton  ....  164  0  0 

J.  S.  Johnson  ..  180  0  0  |  G.  Hornigold*..  158  0  0 


WANSTEAD.— For  making-up  Dover-road.Wanstoad- 

park  Estato,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bressev,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Wanstoad.  N.E.  : — 


Hewitt  Sons  £1,320  0  0 
GtoundsA 

Newton  ..  1,281  7  0 

T.  Adams  ..  1,259  0  0 

G.  Bell .  1,235  0  0 

W.  &  C.Fronch  1,166  9  4 


O.  R.  Anstead  £1,164  10  0 
A.  W.  Porter.  1.120  0  0 
F.  Barry....  1,110  0  0 
J.  Jackson, 

Clova-road, 

Forest  Gate*  1,075  0  0 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,202.J 


WHITLEY  BAY.— For  erecting  slaughter-houses, 
for  tlio  Whitley  and  Monkseaton  Urban. District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Moore,  Surveyor,  Whitley  Bay 


REIGATE.  —  For  erecting  elementnry  schoo's  in 
Frenches-road,  to  accommodate  610  children,  for  the 
Committee.  Mr.  J.  M.  Kennard.  architect.  13,  Railway- 
approach,  London  Brfdge,  S.E.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ford,  4,  Mitre-court,  Fleet-street.  E.C. : — 

R.  &  J.  Wallace  Bros .  £13,596  0  0 

Davis  <fe  Leaney  .  13,206  0  0 

W.  H  Hyde  .  12.488  0  0 

C.  Nightingale  &  Sons .  12,407  0  0 

R.  B  Amos  .  12,280  0  0 

E.  Worssell .  12,200  0  0 

J.  King  &  Son  .  11,879  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co . . .  11,770  0  0 

F.  G.  Lawrence .  11,477  0  0 

J.  Greenwood,  Ltd .  11,273  0  0 

Mitchell  Bros .  11,268  0  0 

8.  Page  &  Son  .  11,259  0  0 

A.  Faulks  .  11,200  0  0 

Gathercole  Bros .  11,195  0  0 

Banyard  &  Son .  11,195  0  0 

W.  Smith  &  80ns .  11,176  0  0 

R.  Dean  &  Co .  11, llo  0  0 

East  &  Hyde .  2  2 

F.  G.  Minter  .  10,972  0  0 

G.  Martin  .  10,950  0  0 

W.  Shepherd .  10,893  0  0 

J.  Longley  &  Co .  10,869 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd .  10,686 

J.  J.  Pink  .  10,674 

Rowland  Bros .  10,599  «  « 

E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co .  10,523  0  0 

J.  Casse .  IS’lof  n  n 

E.  A.  Roomo  &  Co .  10,483  0  0 

R.  Cook  &  Sons  .  10,380  0  0 

J.  Appleby  &  80ns,  Lambeth, 

S.eT*  . .  10,130  0  0 

T.  Stimson  &  Sons  .  8,477  12  10 


S.  Sherriff  ..  £4,499  0 

G.  Park....  4,105  0 
W.  Dykes  . .  4,090  0 

R.  W.  Storey  4,078  0 
E.  T.  George  3,900  O 
W.  Tweedy .  3,894  0 
W.  Jackson.  3,880  0 
Glen&Moffatt  3,858  0 

T.  Patterson  3,828  8 
J.  H.  Green- 

well  _  3,812  3 

J.  Douglass.  3,674  14 
G.  C.  Brewis  3,670  15 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £3,712  9] 


R.  H.  Nesbit 

&  Son _ £3,653  10  0 

H.  Millar  . .  3,640  1  0 

J.  &  W.  Simp¬ 
son  .  3,600  0  0 

S.  Fenwick 

&  Co .  3,578  0  0 

T.  Clements  3,507  15  10 
N.  Ritchie..  3,462  13  0 
W.  Gray, 

Whitley 
Bay*  .... 


3,417  8  10 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


0  0 


REIGATE. — For  the  erection  of  a  residence  on 
Cronks  Hill.  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon,  architect,  Bell-street, 

W.' Wickman  . £513  I  8.  Jeal  . £482 

J.  King  &  Son .  606  |  T.  Nightingale' 

Elsey  &  Sons 


504  | 


RHYMNEY.— For  supplying  and  laying  about  475 
super,  yds.  of  2&-in.  paving,  770  lineal  yds.  of  12-in.  by 
6-in.  channelling,  and  770  lineal  yds.  of  _12-in.  by  6-in. 
kerbing,  and  62  super,  yds.  of  9-in.  by  6-in.  pitching  for 
crossings,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
L.  Marks,  Surveyor,  61,  High-street.  Rhymney:— 

H.  Rowlands,  New  Tredegar,  via 

Cardiff...! . £399  14  9 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ltd.,  BATH. 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  and 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co, 


(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C,  Trask  an 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  :— Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams', 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Prices 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Intenor  Decoration. 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

MARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

See  Advt.  p.  xxiii. 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  C0„  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHEBS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  rvith  despatch. 

METCHIM  4  SONlsmBgVf. 


‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1 1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wood, 

CHAS.  E.  Orfeur.ltd., 

Estimates  /'rtl  wc  WORKS. 

on  Application. 


LHC,  umie  ■*  - - 1 

COLCHESTER. 


LONDONPQITICS  C<?MM  EimiAL^STUnET^  E 

PILKIN  GrTON  &  CD 

(Established  1838.) 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

JONG  WILLIAM  SUBSET,  LOSDOS,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Arenne. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FEU  ROOFINO. 

ACLD-BESISTINO  ASPHAMEj,  ^  PJTffl0 . 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 


established 

4834 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART'S  “EMPRESS 


SMOKE  CURE 


fixing  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IK  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWLPAVSFOR 
ITSELF  OYER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONC  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIKtmu 


EWART  &  SOM  Ltd.  346-348-3M  euston  rd.  ioi*  *■!: 


GRAND  STAIRCASE,  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  WALSALL.-Mh.  J.  S.  G,bson.  F.R.I.B.A.,  A™Cx, 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


DESIGN  FOR  A  HOUSE.— Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


HOUSE  at  ENFIELD 
MIDDLESEX 


ALFRED  H.HART  1  CMTg 
P.L.WATERHOU9E  j  J 

I  VF.RULAM  BUILDINGS  ,  CRAV5  INN. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sculpture  at  the  Hammersmith  Central  Library . . Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Sehenck,  Sculptor. 

Municipal  Building*  South  Shields . Mr.  Ernest  E.  Fetch,  A.R.I.B.A,  Architect. 

Competition  Designs  for  Lambeth  Municipal  Buildings : — 

1  plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of  First  Premiated  Design . (Mr.  S.  Warwick,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr. 

(.  H.  A.  Hall,  A.R.I  B.A.,  Joint  Architects. 

2,  Perspective  View,  First  Premiated  Design . . ...Ditto  Ditto. 

3,  Perspective  View,  Second  Premiated  Design . Mr.  H.  P.  Burke  Downing,  F.R.I  B.A.,  Architect. 
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tkeded  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 


E  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica 
is  the  first  building 
of  Imperial  Rome 
that  strikes  the  eye 
of  tlie  modern 
traveller  when  he 
enters  within  the 
circuit  of  her  walls 
rail— though  this  first  glance  from  the 
inisall  the  attention  that  the  majority 
tor  upon  it.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
litstood  among  vineyards  and  gardens, 
3c  now,  alas !  its  surroundings  can 
;lv  be  described  as  picturesque  or 
a  attractive— railway  lines  on  the  one 
4  and  mean  streets  on  the  other. 

It  deserves,  however,  more  notice 
id  it  generally  receives,  for  it  is  a 
Iding  of  considerable  interest  from 
i  the  archeological  and  the  archi¬ 
val  standpoint.  The  archaeologists 
to-day  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 
litional  appellation  (which  rests  upon 
evidence  at  all)  and  tend  to  find  in  it  a 
uphffium  of  the  Horti  Liciniani,  a 
rourite  resort  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
iniself  a  Licinius  *)  ( cf .  for  example, 
uciani,  “  Ruins  and  Excavations,” 
2).  though  the  most  recent  writer  of 
:  Prof.  Hiilsen,  in  his  (immediately 
thcoming)  completion  of  Jordan’s 
Romische  Topographie,”  considers  the 

‘iAnciani  (foe.  cit.)  considers  that  the  Lici’nii 
sssed  property  hereabouts  from  the  time  of  the 
A  onwards;  while  Giovannoni  (op.  cit.  infra, 
lltoks  that  the  gardens  passed  into  the  imperial 
-iin during  the  reign  of  Gallienus’  father  Valerian — 
l’tot  grounds  is  not  apparent. 


evidence  insufficient  to  justify  the  identi¬ 
fication  (p.  358). 

In  any  case,  the  building  appears  to 
belong  to  the  Illrd  century  a.d.  To  date 
it  more  accurately  from  purely  internal 
evidence  would  be  difficult  without 
direct  information  from  brick  stamps,  and 
that  is  not  at  hand ;  while  inferences 
from  the  comparative  thickness  of  the 
bricks  and  of  the  courses  of  mortar 
which  form  the  facing  of  its  concrete 
walls,  are  apt  to  be  fallacious  if  pressed 
too  closely,  though  they  serve  well  as 
general  guides.  Still,  that  it  is  pre- 
Constantinian  seems  pretty  certain.  It 
has  been  added  to,  however,  in  later 
times  ;  two  huge  buttresses  on  the  south 
would  seem  still  to  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Illrd  century,*  while  to 
the  Constantinian  period  (to  which  the 
spread  of  the  use  of  opus  mixtum  is 
generally  attributed — and  probably  with 
correctness,  though  it  appears  a  good  deal 
earlier  in  conjunction  with  opus  reticu- 
latum — even  in  Pompeii)  may  be  pro¬ 
bably  attributed  further  considerable 
additions, f  consisting  of  a  large  exedra, 
or  curved  hall,  on  each  side,  which  was 
roofed  with  a  semi- dome,  and  a  vestibule 
on  the  north,  connected  with  the  exedra! 
by  other  structures,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  altogether  clear.  Being  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  importance,  they  have  never, 

*  A  trial  measurement  gave  the  average  thickness  of 
the  bricks  and  of  the  courses  of  mortar  in  the  original 
construction  as  35  and  -  27  mm.  respectively,  while  in 
the  adjacent  buttress  the  figures  are  29  and  27  mm. 

■f  The  drawing  No.  15  of  the  album  .  attributed  to 
Andreas  Coner  (“Papers  ofthe  British  School  at  Rome,” 
ii.),  reproduced  in  Builder,  Feb.  4, 1905,  p.  110,  does  not 
differentiate  the  various  periods  of  construction,  and  has 
various  minor  inaccuracies. 
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indeed,  been  carefully  studied  *  ;  but 
the  original  building — the  central  hall 
itself,  a  decagonal  structure  with  a 
dome —has  recently  been  subjected  to 
a  very  careful  examination  by  Signor 
Gustavo  Giovannoni,  in  the  “  Annali 
della  Societa  degli  Ingegneri  c  degli 
Architetti  Italiani,”  1904  (xix.),  165-201 
(with  pi.  iii.,  iv.).  He  sees  in  it  rather  a 
hall  belonging  to  a  great  thermal  edifice 
than  a  nymphae.um  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  later  vestibule  appears  to  have 
been  heated  by  hypocausts. 

The  important  part  of  Signor  Gio- 
vannoni’s  work  is,  however,  that  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  construction  of 
the  domed  hall  itself  and  of  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  development  of 
architecture. 

The  ground  plan  consists  of  a  slightly 
irregular  decagon,  at  each  of  the  angles 
of  which  stands  a  pillar  ;  these  are  con¬ 
nected  by  arches,  and  on  every  side  except 
the  entrance  (which  faces  almost  due 
north)  there  is  an  apsidal  niche,  that 
opposite  the  entrance  being  a  trifle  wider 
(6’90  as  against  6’25  metres).  The  four 
apses  which  adjoin  the  transverse  axis  of 
the  building  (two  on  each  side)  were  origin¬ 
ally  open,  having  four  columns,  at  the 
back  instead  of  a  brick  wall  with  a 
rectangular  niche  in  it,  like  the  rest ; 
but  when  the  large  exedrse  were  added 
they  were  partially  filled  up,  doorways 
being  left  in  them,  the  .  skewed  arches 
over  which  are  interesting  and  well 
arranged  so  as  to  harmonise  the  original 
edifice  with  the  later  additions. 

*  Signor  Giovannoni  does  not  show  the  whole  extent 
6f' them' in  his 'plan,  nor  is  his  representation  of  them 
quite  exact. 
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This  lower  story  is  1 2-06  metres  (39 £  ft. ) 
iii  height ;  and  upon  it  rests  another, 
which,  represents  the  drum  of  the  dome 
and  consists  simply  of  another  decagon 
with  windows  between  the  pillars.  The 
lpf0!r  additions,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  have  almost  entirely  hidden 
the  exterior  of  the  pillars  of  the  lower 
story,  but  have  not  produced  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  upper.  Above  the  windows 
is  a  small  cornice  17-55  metres  (57|-  ft.) 
above  the  floor  level  of  the  interior,  and 
immediately  above  it  come  the  penden- 
tives,  which  are  here  spherical  triangles 
upon  a  different  plane  from  that  of  thi 
dome  itself  (Rivoira,  “  Origini  dell’  Archi- 
tettura  Lcmbarda,”  i.,  31,  32) ;  they  have, 
h  o  we  ver,  practically  no  structural  function, 
as  they  were  almost  entirely  constructed 
of  plaster,  the  actual  connexion  of  the 
walls  with  the  inscribed  circle  with  which 
the  dome  begins  being  extremely 
irregular.  The  dome  itself  is,  internally, 
a  slightly  flattened  semi-circle  with  a 
diameter  of  23-9  metres  (78^-  ft.),  the 
exterior  of  it  being  gradually  stepped 
off,  as  in  the  Pantheon.  Its  construction 
is  most  remarkable,  consisting  of  a 
framework  like  that  of  an  umbrella, 
with  ten  ribs,  which,  as  Isabelle  observed 
before  the  fall  of  the  dome  in  1828 
(“  Edifices  Circulaires,”  p.-  60),  were 
keyed  into  a  ring  at  the  summit. 
These  ribs  *  are  composed  of  arches  of 
bricks  measuring  about  2  Roman  ft.  by 
1  ;  in  the  lower  third  of  the  dome  there 
are  five  of  these  arches  in  each  rib,  but 
above  this  point  (which  marks  a  change 
in  the  structure — it  is  here  that  the  steps 
on  the  outside  commence)  there  are  only 
three,  the  intervals  between  them  being 
filled  with  lighter  materials.  The 
separate  arches  are  connected  by  inter¬ 
mediate  courses  of  larger  tiles  (Signor 
Giovannoni’s  drawing  on  p.  179  in¬ 
dicates  this  arrangement  clearly).  The 
spaces  between  these  ribs  are  filled  with 
small  pieces  of  tufa  laid  in  courses,  with 
bonding  courses  of  tiles  at  intervals, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dome,  while  in 
the  uuper  the  arrangement  is  less  regular 
and  the  materials  are  lighter.  Traces  of 
modifications  in  design  during  the  period 
of  construction  may  be  noticed;  thus,  in 
one  of  these  spaces  there  is  the  start 
of  an  intermediate  rib,  the  construction 
of  which,  however,  did  not  proceed  far, 
the  builders  having,  no  doubt,  observed 
that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
impose  a  part  of  the  strain  on  the  key 
of  the  arches  between  the  pillars.  In 
three  other  spaces  two  intermediate 
ribs,  with  an  arch  resting  upon  them, 
may  be  seen ;  this  reveals,  apparently,  an 
intention,  afterwards  abandoned,  to  leave 
seme  small  windows  in  the  dome  itself. 
None  of  these  attempts  reach  beyond  the 
point  which  has  been  noticed  as  indicating 
a  change  in  the  structure,  about  one- 
thijd  from  the  bottom  of  the  dome. 

:  The  object  of  the  architect  who  adopted 
this  remarkable  method  of  construction 
was  .  evidently  to  reduce  the  mass  of 
ip.  ate  rial  employed  in  the  dome  itself, 
and'  so  simplify  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion'.’  The  ribs  carry  the  weight  to  the 
.angles  of  the  decagon,  where  there  are 
strong  pillars  to  support  it ;  while,  by 
making  the  ribs  first  of  all,  a  con¬ 
siderable  economy  of  time  and  labour 

*  The  thickness  of  each  rib  is  only  about  2  ft. 
(p'.  179  Tried.).  ' 


must  have  been  effected,  inasmuch  as  far 
less  scaffolding  than  usual  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  result,  however, 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory ;  two 
enormous  buttresses  were  soon  added  at 
the  south  end,  opposite  the  entrance, 
while  the  other  eight  pillars  were  all,  to 
some  extent,  strengthened  by  the  con¬ 
structions  which  are  generally  attributed 
to  the  Constantinian  period  (the  ugh 
these  were  not,  of  course,  primarily 
intended  to  produce  this  effect),  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  no  part  of 
the  original  plan — a  fact  not  recognised  in 
Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds’s  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
reported  in  the  Builder,  February  4, 
1905,  p.  117.  And  even  with  these 
additions  the  dome  was  not  strong 
enough  to  last  up  till  the  present  day  ; 
the  earliest  views  of  the  building  which 
we  possess  shew  that  the  western  pillar 
at  the  south  end,  in  spite  of  the  huge 
buttress  bv  which  it  was  strengthened, 
had  already  collapsed  by  the  end  of  the 
XVth  century,  and  with  it  the  rib  which  it 
supported  with  the  sections  of  the  dome 
adjacent  to  it  (c/.  Alb  Giovannoli, 
“Roma  Antica”  (1616),  i.,  74 — a  rare 
and  important  collection  of  views  of 
ancient  Rome).  In  the  XVIIIth  century 
we  see  that  the  process  of  disintegration 
had  gone  further,  the  intermediate  filling 
having  become  detached  from  the  ribs, 
and  the  centre  of  the  dome  collapsed  in 
1828,  carrying  with  it  the  scaffolding 
which  had  actually  been  erected  with  a 
view  to  attempting  a  restoration.  The 
coup  de  grace  was  given  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning  not  very  long  afterwards. 

The  actual  causes  of  the  collapse  were, 
according  to  Sig.  Giovannoni,  who  enters 
into  careful  statical  calculations,  the 
lack  of  cohesion  between  the  ribs  and  the 
intermediate  filling,  and  the  lack  of 
consolidation  of  the  whole,  due  probably 
to  hasty  construction.  Had  these 
dangers  been  guarded  against,  there  was, 
according  to  him,  no  defect  in  the  plan 
of  the  building  which  need  have  led  to 
its  ruin. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  interior  follows, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  remains  of  its 
decoration,  which  are  scanty,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  some  idea  to  be  formed 
of  the  arrangement.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
faced  entirely  with  marble  except  in  the 
dome  and  semi-domes,  where  stucco 
would  have  been  used.  It  was  also 
decorated  with  statues,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  have  been  discovered  at 
different  periods.  A  few  general  remarks 
on  the  evolution  of  the  dome  in  Roman 
architecture  conclude  the  paper.  We  see 
that,  while  Roman  constructive  archi¬ 
tecture  was  steadily  progressing,  so  that 
in  this  branch  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius 
marks  the  highest  level  perhaps  ever 
reached,  there  had  been,  since  the  time 
of  Trajan,  such  a  decline  in  the  invention 
of  architectural  forms,  that  its  ornamental 
members  can  only  be  called  miserably 
poor. 

In  the  development  of  domical  con¬ 
struction  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  occupies  an  important  place. 

The  first  domes  that  meet  us  in  Roman 
architecture  are  not  true  domes,  but 
(at  any  rate,  after  the  solidification  of  the 
concrete  of  which  they  are  composed)  are 
solid  masses  resting  upon  the  lateral 
walls,  and  depending  for  their  cohesion 
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upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  „•), 
binds  their  materials  together.  Such  j 
the  domes  of  the  round  temple  at  Tiv 
and  of  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  ! 
century  b.c.  But  the  articulation  of  t 
mass  soon  begins,  especially  when  i 
come  to  construction  on  a  large  seal 
and  in  the  Pantheon  (which  we  nc 
know  to  belong  to  the  Ilnd  century  a.i 
we  find  a  complicated  system  of  arches 
in  the  lower  part,  at  any  rate,  of  tl 
dome,  much  of  the  structural  value 
which,  however,  must  have  disappear 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  mass 
concrete  of  the  dome  itself. 

In  .  the  meanwhile  the  adoption  ! 
spherical  pendentives  had  made  it  possib 
to  raise  circular  domes  upon  square  ( 
polygonal  structures,  the  first  tv 
examples  of  which  appear  on  a  sms 
scale  in  two  square  tombs  on  the  Y 
Nomcntana  ;  while  in  the  Baths  •, 
Caracal  la  we  get  a  circular  dome  over  i 
large  hall  which  is  square  outsid. 
octagonal  inside. f 

The  building  which  we  have  bee 
examining  comes  next  in  ordered  develop 
ment,  and  contains  several  new  chara- 
teristics — (1)  its  plan,  a  decagon  with  pr. 
jecting  apsidal  niches ;  (2)  the  reductir’ 
to  a  minimum  of  the  size  of  the  element,, 
parts  of  the  structure ;  (3)  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  dome,  already  alluded  t( 
(4)  the  attempt  at  windows  in  the  don 
itself  ;  (5)  the  buttresses  on  the  outsic. 
of  the  pillars. 

In  the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Heleru 
mother  of  Constantine  (now  known  £ 
Tor  Pignattara),  we  find  a  new  met® 
of  lightening  the  vaulting  of  the  dom 
adopted  (which  may  also  be  seen  i 
vaults  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  on  th 
Via  Appia),  namely,  the  introduction  < 
large  earthenware  jars,  or  amphora1,  tl 
shape  of  which  resembles  that  of 
pine-cone  (pigna,  whence  the  name 
which,  being  left  hollow,  considerably 
diminish  the  weight.  Two  generation 
later  the  mausoleum  of  the  daughters  ( 
Constantine  (now  known  as  S.  Constant 
marks  a  further  progress:  for  hero  w 
have  a  central  drum  supported 
columns  with  a  vaulted  passage  a 
round  it.  .  * 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  no  fnrt  lu* 
progress  was  made,  no  new  ,orms  lJ 
vented,  as  we  see  in  the  Lateran  ap 
tistery  and  in  the  (now  des 
mausolea  near  S.  Peters,  whic  J'o 
known  as  S.  Petronilla  and  h.  •  . 

During  the  Vth  century  |(,'u 
the  development  oi  new  p'cmen  . . 
tinued  in  Ravenna,  J  on  the  lines  traceQDf 
the  architects  of  those  domiea1  buildings 
Rome  of  which  we  have  alrea  >  N 
The  dome  resting  on  0, 

further  developed  in  the  niaus  , 

Galla  Placidia,  a  buildmg  ; 

all  others  of  the  same  kind  ®  f  ~ venna 
tine  world  and  was  the  work  &  pa. 
architects.  The  Greeks  dr  jnI0 

venna  the  idea  which  the'  o  .  j8  ,tt 
execution  on  a  larger  scale  m  j  • 1  l  ■ 
Salonica.  and  finally  .)rougu  . 

pletion  in  S.  Sophia  at  CondMWfJ 
Thev  did  not,  however,  create " 
ceptions,  but  merely  _  1* 


ed  those 


*  See  Hlllsen, 

311,  Amianini  e  Beltrnim, 
t  At  Hadrian's  Villa,  in 
Piazza  d’Oro,  we  have  an 
window! 


«SeeEi»oira1"Od8Bi«-"bltt»»‘»' 

i.,  th.  I,  on  the  whole  qoattoh. 
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TTZrfy  existed — if  only  in  embryo 
“  Roman  architecture.  For  m  the 
|U  e  ,1 _ nnd  nf.lipr  cri 


Roman  architecture.  For  m  tne 
„„  of  these  and  other  great  churches 
fie  Vth  and  Vlth  centuries  we  find 
‘  0j  the  characteristics  of  the  menu- 
",  of  which  we-  have  been  speaking— 
ribs  of  brick  with  intermediate 
0f  fighter  material  arranged  in 
nes  external  buttresses,  windows 
tie  'dome,  apses  projecting  outwards 
B  the  pillars,  spherical  pendentives, 


County  Court  judge  (in  place’of  a  judge 
of  the  High  Court  as  at  present  required 
by  the  Bill)  should  have  powers  to  ap¬ 
point  a  new  arbitrator.  So  many  points 
require  elucidation  if  this  Bill  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  practical  working  measure  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  they  were  not  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  stage  in  the  Bill.  In  our 
issue  for  April  8  we  drew  attention  to 
one  or  two  important  questions,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  may  still  receive  con¬ 
sideration  before  the  Bill  becomes  law. 


The  similarities  that  we  meet  in  the 
orchard  architecture  of  the  Xlth 
"ntury  are,  on  the  other  hand,  m  Signor 
iovinnoni’s  opinion,  not  the  result  of 
act  imitation  ;  this,  however,  we  find 
,  tlip  great  domes  of  the  Renaissance 
runeliesclii’s  dome  of  S.  Maria  del 
ore  at  Florence,  and  even  more  in  the 
,me  cf  S,  Peter’s  at  Home.  . 
fn  conclusion,  one  or  two  points  01 
tail  may  be  noted — thus,  in  the  re- 
renee  to  Martin  Heemskerk  (p.  166,  n.  1) 
Ira  wing  (vol.  ii.,  f.  49v)  of  the  Berlin  ed¬ 
ition  is  cited  among  the  engravings  ; 
Id  it  might  further  he  added  that 
ichaelis  (“  Jahrbuch  des  Instituts,” 
l91  162)  considers  that  it  shows,  not 
e  nymphseum  itself,  but  an  unknown 
lilding  similar  to  it.  A  representation 
earlier  date  than  any  of  those  cited  is 
,  be  found  in  a  rare  engraving  by  the 
aster  of  the  Bird,  who  signs  with  the 
itialsI.B.  (Bartsch,  “  Peintre-graveur,” 
iii.,  246,  No.  3). 

Again,  it  is  hardly  the  case  that 
artoli  saw  the  statue  of  Minerva  with 
ie  serpent  excavated ;  his  exact  words 
re  “  in  the  garden  of  Minerva  was  found 

ie  statue  of  the  goddess.”  * 

Further,  not  all  the  niches  in  the  addi¬ 
ng  of  the  Constantinian  period  are 
mi-decagonal  (p.  181).  But  these  are 
My  small  points  after  all,  and  do  not 
Sect  the  general  value  of  the  article, 
pon  which  it  may  be  said  without 
serve  that  Signor  Giovannoni  deserves 
Pal  congratulation. 


NOTES. 


In  the  House  of  Commons 
Motor  Care,  last  week  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board 
was  asked  to  furnish  a  return  of  the 
casualties  caused  by  motor  cars  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  he  stated  that 
he  could  only  give  the  figures  for  the 
metropolitan  district,  since  in  that  area 
alone  did  accidents  generally  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  police.  We  have 
frequently  urged  that  some  machinery 
should  be  established  for  securing  a 
return  on  this  subject.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  care  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
injury  to  the  limbs  or  for  loss  of  life  of 
the  individual  in  connexion  with 
factories,  railways,  and  other  under¬ 
takings,  it  is  somewhat  anomalous  that 
the  dangers  of  the  road  are  taken  so 
little  into  account,  yet  a  factory  is  a 
place  of  safety  where  small  risks  are 
run  compared  to  those  incurred  011  our 
roads  now  that  they  are  turned  into 
tracks  for  express  traffic,  where  the 
signals  employed  on  railways  are  also 
absent.  The  recklessness  and  want  of 
consideration  of  motorists  is  again  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Press,  and  the 
number  of  convictions  for  offences  under 
the  Motor  Act  is  increasing,  yet  dwellers 
in  the  country  universally  testify  they 
have  little  effect,  and  it  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule  to  meet  a  considerate 
motorist.  The  Motor  Act  is  thus  in¬ 
efficient  because  the  conviction  is  gene- 
rallythatof  the  chauffeur,  who  is  made  the 
scapegoat,  whilst  the  owner  of  the  car 
escapes  the  publicity  of  conviction  and 
merely  pays  the  chauffeur’s  fine.  An 
amendment  of  the  law  rendering  the 


Work  e  The  Bill  to  amend  the  Work- 
taponsation  men’s  Compensation  Act  has 
M  passed  through  Committee 
in  the  Lords  with  but  trifling  alteration. 
A  promise  was  given  that  the  drafting 
of  Clause  4,  sub-clause  3,  which  exempts 
sn  employer  from  liability  to  a  sub- 
tontractor’s  workmen  when  the  accident 
occurs  on  other  premises,  should  be 
considered  at  a  later  stage  in  the  Bill. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  this 
sab-clause  as  drawn  does  not  even  attain 
the  objects  recommended  by  the  De¬ 
partmental  Committee  since  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  undertaker’s  own  premises 
•lone  are  intended.  In  Clause  7  it  was 
feed  that  “  smithies  ”  should  specifi¬ 
cally  be  stated  to  include  “  shoeing 
forges,”  and  consideration  was  promised 
10  the  point  whether  the  undertakers 
"f  a  railway  should  not  be  defined  as  the 
persons  having  “  the  actual  use  and 
occupation  thereof,”  instead  of  the 
"owners  and  lessees.”  In  paragraph  7 
of  the  second  schedule  an  amendment 
was  agreed  to  that  if  an  arbitrator  should 
kcome  unfit  or  be  unable  to  act,  the 

'"Nell’orto  della  Minerva  vi  fu  trovata  la  statua 
Ml  istessa  dcitii.” 


owner  primd.  facie  liable  to  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  when  his  car  has  been  driven 
contrary  to  the  regulations  (a  liability  only 
to  be  avoided  by  his  proving  he  was  not 
present  at  the  time,  and  that  his  servant 
was  acting  outside  the  scope  of  his 
employment)  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
a  most  salutary  effect  in  securing  the 
safety  of  the  public. 


Although  telephony  is  a 
Telephony,  subject  of  great  practical 
importance,  yet  during  the 
last  ten  years  there  have  been  very  few 
discussions  on  it  at  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  traction  and  power- 
transmission  schemes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  problems  which  have  arisen,  are 
apparently  the  subjects  which  interest 
the  great  bulk  of  the  members.  The 
paper,  therefore,  on  “  Telephone  Traffic, 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Webb,  which  was  read  to 
the  Institution  last  week,  is  a  timely  one. 
He  points  out  that  the  study  of  the  traffic 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  telephone  engineer.  At  an  impor¬ 
tant  exchange  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  daily  telephone  connexions 


to  be  made,  and  each  connexion  consists 
of  a  number  of  operations  made  partly 
automatically  and  partly  by  hand.  The 
object  therefore  is  to  arrange  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  apparatus  and  the  manipu¬ 
lators  so  that  the  connexions  can  be  made 
with  the  maximum  speed  and  accuracy. 
He  divided  the  history  of  telephone 
exchange  working  into  two  periods. 
During  the  first  period  extending  over 
sixteen  years  the  apparatus  was  mainly 
experimental.  During  the  second  period, 
covering  the  last  eight  years,  the  appara¬ 
tus  had  been  so  perfected  that  it  could  be 
standardised.  The  working  is  now 
mainly  automatic.  The  introduction  of 
lamp  signals  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
improvement,  as  they  are  extremely 
compact  and  have  no  working  parts.  They 
work  automatically,  as  the  signal  dis¬ 
appears  the  moment  the  current  is  cut 
off.  The  introduction  of  this  system 
of  signalling  has  enabled  the  operator 
to  deal  with  from  three  to  four  times  as 
many  calls  per  day  as  he  could  under 
the  old  bell  system.  One  difficulty, 
however,  has  arisen  owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  telephone  traffic  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  foresee — namely,  that  the 
fluctuations  are  more  severe.  The 
maximum  “  rush  ”  of  calls  during  the 
busy  hour  regulates  the  number  of 
operators  required,  and  so,  in  view  of 
future  developments,  the  study  of  this 
problem  is  of  pressing  importance.  Mr. 
Webb  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
training  school  for  operators  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  every  large  telephone  system. 
At  such  a  school  the  apprentice  learns 
more  of  her  work  in  a  month  than  she 
could  in  three  months  under  the  old 
system  of  letting  her  “  listen-in  ”  at  a 
working  position. 


We  have  often  pointed,  out 
Hl^~  the  primary  importance  to 
(PH  -1  the  consumer  of  the  electric 

light  of  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  glow  lamps.  We  congratulate  the 
technical  commission  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  last  year  to  consider  the  future 
of  the  electric  lighting  in  Paris  on 
recognising  this  point,  and  on  asking 
the  Municipal  Laboratory  and  the  Central 
Laboratory  at  Paris  to  carry  out  in¬ 
dependently  extensive  tests  to  settle  this 
question.  The  results  of  these  tests 
have  just  been  published  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Internationale  des  JSlec- 
triciens ,  and  they  entirely  confirm  what 
we  have  said  on  several  occasions  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  when  the 
question  of  the  change  over  from  low  to 
high  pressure  has  arisen.  The  lamps 
experimented  on  were  for  110  and  220 
volt  circuits.  They  were  obtained 
privately  on  the  open  market  from  many 
makers,  and  the  average  results  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  working  efficiency 
of  the  lamps;  The  conclusions  the 
Central  Laboratory  arrives  at  are  that 
the  220  volt  lamps  are  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  the  110  volt  lamps.  .They  are 
75  per.  cent,  dearer,  and  their  efficiency 
when  new  is  about  20  per  cent.  less. 
After  burning  200  hours  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  high  voltage  lamps  is  no 
less  than  34  per  cent,  worse  than  that  of 
the  low  voltage  lamps.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  tests  were  not  carried  on  till  all  the 
lamps  were  burnt  out,  but  the  curves 
obtained  show  how  the  difference  in  the 
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efficiency  of  the  lamps  goes  on  increasing. 
The  results  obtained  at  the  Municipal 
Laboratory  agree  with  the  above.  They 
found  that  the  candle-power  marked  on  the 
lamp  was  only  a  very  rough  measure  of  its 
luminous  intensity,  and  they  recommend 
that  lamps  should  be  marked  in  terms 
of  the  mean  spherical  candle-power.  It 
Avill  be  seen  that  consumers  who  agree 
to  change  over  to  a  higher  pressure  of 
supply  have  a  right  to  expect  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
current  supplied. 

No  very  drastic  changes 
“T1  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  or  taxation  of  alcohol 
for  industrial  purposes  are  proposed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Industrial  Alcohol 
recently  published.  Of  most  interest  to 
our  readers  is,  perhaps,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  ordinary  methylated  spirit  shall, 
in  future,  contain  only  5  per  cent,  of 
wood  naphtha,  instead  of  10  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
lacquers,  varnishes,  etc.,  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  as  to  whether 
the  denaturing,  of  alcohol  with  wood 
naphtha  is  detrimental  to  the  lacquer  or 
varnish  or  not  was  conflicting.  The 
Committee  state  that  specimens  of  goods 
treated  respectively  with  (1)  pure  spirit, 
(2)  ordinary  methylated  spirit,  and  (3) 
wood  naphtha,  were  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  them  was 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  unprofessional 
eye.  The  Committee  consider  that  the 
existing  regulations  with  regard  to 
alcohol  do  not  cause  any  serious  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  lacquer  and  varnish 
trade,  except  perhaps  to  the  export 
trade.  In  the  home  market  the  trade 
enjoys  protection  owing  to  the  fact 
that  imported  lacquers  and  varnishes 
containing  spirit  are  charged  full  spirit 
duty  on  the  quantity  of  spirit  contained 
in  them.  The  Committee  show  that 
the  common  assertion  that  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  cheap  and 
pure  alcohol  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  coal-tar  colour  industry  migrating 
from  this  country  to  the  Continent 
is  untrue.  Such  of  the  Committee’s 
proposals  as  require  legislative  sanction 
Avill  probably  be  embodied  in  a  Revenue 

Bill. 


The  Inventions  As  WROUGHT-IRON  has  almost 
of  been  superseded  by  nnld 
Henry  Cort.  g^ee^  jf.  js  almost  inevitable 
that  the  names  of  Bessemer,  Siemens, 
and  Martin  should  be  familiar  to  the 
architect  and  engineer  of  to-day,  and 
almost  equally  inevitable  that  the  splendid 
services  of  earlier  pioneers  should  be 
forgotten  by  the  “  professional  man  in 
the  street,”  if  we  may  be  excused  the 
term.  Henry  Cort,  of  Gosport,  intro¬ 
duced  the  processes  of  puddling  and 
rolling  as  long  ago  as  1783,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  manner  the  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  iron  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Cort 
expended  upwards  of  20,000Z.  in  per¬ 
fecting  his  inventions,  and  that  he  was 
Anally  left  to  starve  by  an  ungrateful 
country.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Sir 
William  Fairbairn  stated  that  Cort  “  was 
robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  discoveries 
by  the  villainy  of  officials  in  a  high 


department  of  the  Government,”  and 
went  on  to  show  that  the  inventions  to 
which  we  refer  had  even  then  increased 
the.  wealth  of  the  country  by  600 
millions  sterling,  and  found  employment 
for  600,000  men.  Various  appeals  to 
the  public  and  the  Government  that  the 
children  of  this  public  benefactor  should 
be  rescued  from  want  met  with  no 
response,  but  a  tardy  recognition  of  his 
work  has  now  been  made  by  the  placing 
of  a  memorial  plate  on  the  wall  of  the 
parish  church  of  Lancaster,  the  town 
in  which  Cort  was  born.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  this  memorial  is  the  joint 
work  of  British  and  American  iron¬ 
masters. 

The  singularly  mistaken  view 
JHoat.lfc  is  sometimes  expressed  that 

a  hot- water  or  steam  radiator 
is  of  little  or  no  value  except  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  air,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  heated  surface,  by  the 
process  of  convection.  We  have  even 
heard  a  consulting  engineer — who  has 
been  responsible  for  some  extensive  in¬ 
stallations  of  heating  plant  in  public  in-, 
stitutions — state  his  belief  that  pipes 
and  radiators  give  forth  no  radiant 
heat  at  all.  WhilG  admitting  the  far 
greater  radiating  power  of  an  open  fire 
or  a  red-hot  stove,  we  must  point  out 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  heat  given  out  by  hot-water  and 
steam  pipes  and  kindred  apparatus  is 
actually  emitted  by  radiation.  Taking 
as  a  practical  example  the  case  of  a 
horizontal  4-in.  cast-iron  pipe  at  the 
temperature  of  200°  Fahr.  in  air  at 
60°  Fahr.,  the  amount  of  radiant  heat 
given  off  per  square  foot  per  hour  is  about 
130  British  thermal  units,  while  about 
120  units  only  are  imparted  to  the  air  bv 
convection.  The  precise  results  depend 
upon  attendant  circumstances,  for  the 
amount  of  heat  emitted  by  radiation 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  heated 
surface,  and  the  amount  of  heat  removed 
by  convection  depends  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  moving  air.  When  pipes  or 
radiators  are  placed  in  a  separate 
chamber  and  used  for  “  indirect  heating  ” 
practically  no  heat  passes  from  the 
apparatus  to  the  room  to  be  warmed 
but  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  "air. 
But  when  pipes  or  radiators  are  employed 
for  “  direct  heating,”  more  than  half  the 
total  amount  of  heat  evolved  passes  in 
straight  lines  through  the  air  to  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  room  and  by 
the  persons,  furniture,  and  other  objects 
in  the  room.  Thus  the  radiant  heat 
emitted  is  of  very  great  practical  value, 
although  its  temperature  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  scorch  paper  or  to  do  away 
with  the  desirability  of  open  fires  in 
certain  circumstances. 

The  Leonardt  Warehouse  in 
A  !3£ble  Los  Angeles,  designed  by 

Mr.  L.  J.  Mensch,  C.E.,  of 
Chicago,  is  interesting  for  several  reasons. 
It  includes  the  longest  span  concrete-steel 
roof  girders  hitherto  constructed,  the 
walls  are  built  of  concrete  blocks — the 
newest  form  in  which  cement  is  applied 
to  building  construction  ;  the  sky-lights 
are  of  armoured  glass,  an  excellent  firc- 
resister  which  docs  net  seem  to  meet  with 
much  more  than  theoretical  approval  in 
this  country,  and  the  roof  girders  carry 
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two  suspended  galleries  16  ft.  vjde, 
and  calculated  for  a  floor  load  of  150  ]|,' 
per  sq.  ft.  While  the  combination  of 
novel  methods  in  this  building  is  useful 
as  an  object  lesson  to  conservative 
natures,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  is 
the  great  span  of  the  roof  girders.  These 
members  are  straight  on  the  undor  side, 
and  the  upper  surface  slopes  up  towards 
the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  6  ft.  6  in., 
the  ■  width  being  14  in.,  and  the  span 
102  ft.  The  greatest  span  hitherto 
attempted  in  concrete-steel  is  less  than 
60  ft.,  and  the  girders  here  mentioned 
constitute  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
adaptability  of  this  material.  Further, 
the  whole  .building,  with  a  floor  area  of 
104  ft.  by  150  ft.,  was  completely  built 
in  less  time  than  would  have  been  taken 
by  the  preparation  of  the  steel  roof 
trusses  originally  contemplated.  The 
concrete-steel  girders  cost  a  little  more 
than  the  estimated  price  of  steel  trusses, 
but  by  the  substitution  of  concrete 
blocks  for  brick  sufficient  saving  was 
effected  in  the  walls  and  footings  to 
counterbalance  the  difference. 


a  In  the  course  of  his  presi- 
SSS  dential  addle®  to  the 


Societies,  members  of  the  lion  anil 
Steel  Institute,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadticld 
referred  to  a  topic  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  engineers 
and  others,  namely,  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  central  meeting-house  for 
various  technical  associations  not  possess¬ 
ing  establishments  of  their  own.  for 
many  years  past  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  have  been  hospitable  enough 
to  lend  the  theatre  of  their  house  to 
different  scientific  bodies,  among  which, 
we  may  mention  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institution 

of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Surveyors  11- 

stitution,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  In¬ 
stitute.  Two  of  these,  associations  now 
possess  fine  buildings,  anda  movement  is 
on  foot  to  provide  another  of  them  wi  j 
a  permanent  home.  The  Iron  an  l  ec 
Institute,  however,  appears  like} 
remain  in  a  homeless  condition,  in 
company  with  many  smaller  hut  mo.  ■ 

useful  societies.  Mr.  Hadfield s  m  eres 

in  the  question  is  doubtless  accentuated 

and  quite  properly,  by  the  imp®  8 

removal  of  the  well-known  estabh  ‘ 
ment  in  Great  George-street,  an  1  • 

be  hoped  that  the  desire  of  the  r  * 
Steel  Institute  for  a  genera  1  ‘ . 
house  will  have  the  effect  0  a 
various  kindred  bodies  to  ta 
steps  for  the  realisation  0 
mendable  a  scheme. 


The  Council  of  the  Sociej) 
The  society  f  a  rts  at  a  meeting  on 

°f  ArtS-  8  th :  passed  a  resolutmn^o 

ie  effect  that  in  consequence  » 
ieling  which  has  been  arouse  ^ 
>me  of  the  Proprietors  0 
istitution  in  regard  jpt„P0{  Arts, 
malgamation  with  the  S  •  1 10  e0 
rev  have  decided  not  to  attempt  t  £ 
irther  in  the  matter,  j  mistake, 
lought  the  proposed  scheme 
or  do  we  think  that 
1  the  advantage  of  the  Sot  .  vince. 
self,  which  has  a  history  f  ^ 

fits  own,  quite  distinct  from  thatc 

ondon  Institution. 
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In  the  course  of  excavations 
J,,S  Wall  lor  laying  the  foundations 


English  Cathedrals  Introduced.”  We  see 
a  drawing,  for  instance,  of  .shipping  in 
the  dock  at  Gloucester  (20),  and  between 
two  masts  we  just  discern  a  distant 
view  of  the  cathedral ;  or  we  read  “  Win- 
i^t'so'fr  inlength,  of  the  Koman  wall  Chester”  (5),  and  we  see  a  light-blue 
'stands  in  the  way  of  the  new  P  ”  ’ 


of  some  premises  at  George- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crutched  Friars, 
idound’necessary  to  destroy  a  portion. 

.  .  1  __xT.  ^4-  4-K/-w  Cornon  ttt  o  I 


• .  i  stands  m  wie  w  ay  vi.  uo  »»  silhouette  of  the  long  low  cathedral  in 
l  k  It  is  a  piece  of  the  later  and  outer  the  far  distance.  This  last,  however,  is 
10  •  •  '  - «vnaooor1  T.rmdon  in  thp.  not  a  bad  way  of  emphasising  on  the 


which  encompassed  London  in  the 
X.  centurv,  the  construction  of  which 
attributed  to  Constantine.  As  thus  far 
i  bate  the  wall  is  about  7  ft  high 
j  SI  ft.  in  thickness.  It  presents  the 
id  features  of  construction,  consisting 
5!  course  of  clay  and  flint  upon  the 
‘[soil  above  which  are  three  courses, 
[Lately,  of  burned  red  tiles  and  rough- 
Led  masonry,  set  in  cement.  From 
Lite  we  indicate  the  wall  extended  m 
faction  almost  due  south  to  Postern- 
,  at  the  extremity  of  Tower-lull,  and 
.  ike  Thames-side,  traversing  the  area 
m  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  London 
L,  it  nasses  just  beneath  the  east  end 
like  crypt  of  the  chapel  in  the  White 
lower.  _ _ 

A  fund  is  opened  for  the 
P„i5h  Church.  rest0ration  of  the  parish 
BnDgt0n'  church  of  St.  Mary,  Brington, 
Northamptonshire.  The  church,  which 
smainly  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
Uar  periods,  was  enlarged  in  the 
„lier  years  of  the  XVIth  century  by 
j,  John  Spencer  of  Althorp,  m  the 
gtisk,  who  added  the  north  chapel, 
•jucel,  and  clearstory  of  the  nave ; 
frederick,  fourth  Earl  of  Spencer,  added 
.bay  to  the  chapel.  The  church  con- 
rins  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  many 
Qcrubers  of  the  Spencer  family,  which 
i(.id  an  interesting  study  of  costume 
lod  heraldry.  Amongst  them  are  the 
snopied  tomb,  in  the  chancel,  of  Sir 
iln  Spencer  (obiit  1522)  and  his  wife 
W,  and  one  with  recumbent  effigies 
Kited  in  memory  of  her  husband 
Hiaui,  Lord  Spencer,  who  died  in  1636, 
His  widow,  the  Lady  Penelope.  Two 
dries  for  the  year  1638  in  Nicholas 
■lie’s  MSS.  account  hooks  relate  to 
fe  latter  monument :  one  entry  is  as 
i)ws “  In  1638 1  mad  a  tomb  for  the 
lord  Spencer  and  bis  lady  i  ■  for  the 
fhich  I  had  very  well  payed  me  600Z.” 
Walpole  says  that  Stone  paid  John 
Hargrave  (14£.)  and  Richard  White  (15Z.) 
for  the  two  figures.  The  monument  to 
John,  Earl  Spencer  (1783)  is  by 
MekenSj  after  a  design  by  Cipriani. 
Ike  monument  of  Margaret,  wife  of 
John,  first  Earl  Spencer,  has  figures 
o!  Faith  and  Charity  sculptured  by 
Flaxman.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
is  the  tombstone  (1616)  of  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  removed  to  this 
parish  from  Sulgrave  in  the  same 
ounty,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  George 
The  bars  and  mullets  in 
tke  coat-arms  on  the  stone  and  at 
rave  are,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
origin  of  the  national  flag  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America. 


memory  the  peculiar  long  and  low  pro- 
portions  of  Winchester.  However,  this 
is  a  set  of  exceedingly  beautiful  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  with  or  without  cathe¬ 
drals  as  the  principal  objects.  Among 
the  finest  are  “  Lincoln  Cathedral  from 
the  North-West”  (9),  taken  at  the  moment 
when  the  setting  sun  lights  up  the  west 
front  with  the  rich  warm  golden  colour 
which  the  stone  takes  under  that  light — 
we  are  glad  Mr.  Goodwin  has  not  missed 
that  effect ;  “Wells — Parish  Church  ”  (21), 
where  the  church  tower  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  execution  in  the  exhibition ; 
“  St.  Paul’s  from  Southwark  Bridge  ” 
(31),  with  the  proportions  and  outline  of 
dome  and  western  towers  right  for  once 
(painters  play  sad  havoc  with  them 
generally)-;  “Durham  Cathedral  ”  (38), 
a  drawing  of  exquisite  delicacy ;  and 
"  York  Minster  from  the  Walls  ”  (42), 
where  the  battlements  of  the  walls  form  a 
very  bold  foreground.  There  are  a  few 
strictly  architectural  drawings  of  in¬ 
teriors,  but  for  the  most  part  the  interest 
of  the  drawings  lies  in  their  general 
effect  as  landscape  compositions  rather 
than  as  representations  of  architecture. 
Mr.  Goodwin’s  method  (of  late  years) 
of  showing  some  of  the  architectural 
features  in  small  (distant)  views  of  archi¬ 
tecture  by  thin  pen-lines,  in  some  cases 
certainly  interferes  a  little  with  the 
aerial  perspective  of  a  distant  building. 
The  view  of  York  Minster,  by  the  way 
(No.  11),  is  wrongly  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  “  from  the  north  ”  ;  it  is  a 
view  from  the  south-east. 


this  effect  is  worse  in  other  cases,  as  in 
the  “  diademe  ”  in  Case  VI.,  which  has 
really  no  design,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  at  all.  The  diademe  in  Case  I.  is 
better,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
piece  of  work;  hut  it  is  not  what  a 
Greek  artist  would  have  produced  with 
the  same  materials  ;  the  trail  of  naturalism 
is  over  it.  The  colossal  grasshopper 
in  carved  horn,  in  Case  II.,  is  a  monstrous 
thing,  and  repels  one.  There  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  designed  pearl  necklace  in  Case  V.,; 
and  another  nearly  as  good  in  Case  YI.  ; 
but  a  large  number  of  the  objects,-  the 
rings  and  other  things,  are  in  very 
doubtful  taste  ;  too  odd,  too  much  like 
efforts  to  be  original.  It  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  such  an  exhibition,  hut 
we  hope  it  will  not  influence  English 
taste  in  any  way.  Our  best  artists  in 
jewellery  (we  do  not  refer  of  course  to 
what  is  made  for  the  jeweller’s  shops) 
produce  work  which  is  in  a  better  and 
purer  style  than  anything  we  see  in  this 
exhibition. 


Mr.  Albert'  At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Goodwin’s  'r  Gallery  is  a  collection  o* 
,  bition.  r  water-colour  draw 

igs  bv  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  which  are 
entitled  on  tke  catal  ogue  “  Water-  C  olours 
ol  the  Cathedrals  of  England,”  but 
wild  be  more  correctly  described  for 
tke  most  part  as  “  Landscapes  with 


Messrs.  Agnew  have  hardly 
^jewellery.'8  done  a  kindness  to 

Lalique,  the  eminent  French 
artist  in  jewellery,  by  printing  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  exhibition  of  his  work 
the  exaggerated  and  fulsome  adulation 
of  M.  Gustave  Kahn,  who  tells  us,  to 
crown  the  edifice,  that  M.  Lalique’s  in¬ 
vention  “  can  only  he  likened  to  the 
wealth  of  a  great  primitive  art,  teeming 
with  songs  that  become  legends,  and 
which  legends  that  in  their  turn  become 
epics — voicing  the  great  cry  of  inarticu¬ 
late  humanity.”  We  read  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  preface  of  the  artist  s 
modesty,  which  would  have  induced  him 
to  dispense  with  any  praise  of  his  work 
in  print ;  but  a  man  need  not  be  excep¬ 
tionally  modest  to  dislike  having  such 
bombast  as  this  turned  upon  him,  and  we 
wonder  that  a  firm  like  Messrs.  Agnew’s 
should  print  it.  The  true  state  of  the  case- 
is  that  M.  Lalique  exhibits  things  (we 
do  not  know  how  many  of  them  are  made 
by  his  own  hands)  which  show  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  hut  which 
are  by  no  means  in  the  purest  artistic 
taste,  consisting  largely  of  the  imitation 
of  natural  forms  in  precious  materials. 
The  result  is  a  deficiency  of  the  quality 
of  “  style.”  His  “  diademe  ”  in  case  3, 
for  instance,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work¬ 
manship,  but  the  lines  are  too  angular— 
too  much  like  intertwined  sticks  ;  and 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  AT  THE 
PARIS  SALONS. 

By  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

The  first  thing  the  visitor  sees  in  the  large 
gallery  after  mounting  the  grand  staircase  at 
the  Palais  des  Arts  is  an  immense  painting  by 
M.  Detaille,  divided  vertically  into  three 
sections  by  pilasters,  but  in  fact  all  one  subject 
— “  La  Chevauchee  a  la  Gloire,”  a  crowd  of 
cavalry  soldiers  of  all  uniforms,  galloping  on 
clouds  in  a  composition  forming  a  half  circle, 
descending  from  the  left,  passing  across  the 
centre,  and  ascending  again  on  the  right,  while 
at  the  top  the  visionary  figure  of  “La  Gloire  ” 
dominates  the  whole.  This  is  a  commission 
from  the  Government  for,  of  all  places,  the 
apse  of  the  Pantheon,  once  the  church  of 
Ste.  Genevieve.  I  am  neither  particularly 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  church,  nor  do  I 
think  war  an  unmixed  evil ;  yet  to  find  what 
was  once  the  sanctuary  of  a  church  for  Christian 
worship  decorated  by  a  painting  of  a  cavalry 
charge  does  strike  one  as  a  somewhat  sad 
incongruity  ;  nor  can  one  avoid  the  reflection 
that  the  “  chevauchee  k  la  Gloire  ”  has  hardly 
done  much  good  for  France  during  the  last  half 
century.  For  the  painting  itself,  it  has  all 
the  mastery  of  movement  of  man  and  horse 
for  which  M.  Detaille  is  famous,  but  it  is  hard 
and  glittering  in  colour,  and  altogether  hardly 
a  satisfactory  method  of  occupying  such  an 
immense  wall  space,  independently  of  the 
other  considerations  above  suggested. 

Speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that  the 
Salon  in  i905  is  much  where  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past ;  there  are  no  new  develop¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  crowd  of  pictures  which, 
represent  almost  every  possible  view  that  can 
be  taken  of  the  objects  of  the  art  of  painting — 
pictures  decorative,  illustrative,  historical, 
social ;  landscape,  genre  and  still  life  ;  many  of 
them  vulgar  and  commonplace,  and  some 
of  the  best  men  are  not  equal  to  their  best  ; 
yet  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  really  good 
works  can  be  picked  out  from  this  crowd  of 
canvases,  when  one  gives  oneself  time  to  go 
through  them  with  considerate  eyes. 

To  look  first  at  some  of  the  names  which  are 
always  prominent  in  one’s  memory,  M. 
Gervais  rather  disappoints  one  with  his  “  Dura 
Lex,  sed  Lex,”  an  allegorical  picture  of  the 
majesty  and  severity  of  Law,  who  is  depicted 
as  a  female  figure  in  a  scarlet  robe,  flanked  by 
figures  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  appealed  to  by  a 
crowd  who  stretch  out  protesting  hands  against 
her  stem  decrees.  It  is  a  little  far-fetched 
in  sentiment  and  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
M.  Henri  Martin  exhibits  a  decorative  landscape 
for  the  house  of  M.  Rostand  the  dramatist  which 
is  of  singular  beauty ;  figures  play  a  more  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  on  it  than  is  usual  with  this  artist ; 
it  is  a  hilly  landscape  cut  by  vertical  trees  in 
parallel  lines,  painted  in  this  artist’s,  usual 
pointelliste  manner,  which  in  itself  removes  the 
picture  from  naturalism  into  a  decorative  plane  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  rich,  full  quality 
of  colour.  Two  or  three  prehistoric  figures 
with  a  goat  pass  across  the  scene,  which  is  like 
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some  old-world  pastoral  of  pre-Virgilian  Italy. 

In  landscape  M.  Didier-Pouget  exhibits  an¬ 
other  of  his  early  morning  scenes  with  heather 
foreground  and  a  valley  partly  lost  in  misty 
light,  as  extraordinary  as  ever  in  its  realistic 
power,  though  he  is  beginning  rather  to  repeat 
the  same  composition  too  often  ;  but  he  exhibits 
this  year  another  large  landscape  of  a  different 
class  of  effect — “  Paysage  Limousin — le  Soil’,” 
an  evening  scene  with  a  mass  of  trees  and  a 
perhaps  rather  too  heated  sky  behind  :  yet 
if  we  could  have  these  two  pictures  hung  in 
the  Academy,  what  a  sensation  they  would 
make,  and  where  would  some  of  the  R-A. 
landscape-painters  be?  M.  Harpignies  exhibits 
one  perfectly  beautiful  work,  a  sunset  landscape 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Ain,  which  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  perfection  of  landscape 
painting  as  a  translation  of  the  poetry  of  nature 
into  the  language  of  art.  This,  one  must  admit, 
is  a  higher  class  of  art  than  M.  Didier-Pouget’s 
larger  and  more  immediately  striking  perform¬ 
ances.  I  have  often  commented  on  the 
generally  poor  character  of  French  sea-painting, 
but  M.  Tattegrain  has  his  revenge  on  me  this 
time  in  “  Les  Filets  Volets,”  where  the  green 
wave  in  the  foreground  is  painted  with  such 
force  and  reality  that  it  looks  as  if  one  could 
take  a  header  into  it ;  it  is  not  the  poetry  of 
sea,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  triumphant  piece  of 
representation  in  painting,  and  proves  that  M. 
Tattegrain,  unlike  (one  would  think)  many 
French  sea-painters,  does  look  at  the  sea  before 
painting  it. 

Among  the  other  pictures,  to  take  first  those 
which  are  decorative,  we  have  three  large 
designs  for  tapestry  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
Gobelins  manufactory ;  M.  Gorguet’s  “  Les 
Noces  de  Psyche,”  the  largest  but  not  the  best, 
and  M.  Toudouze’s  two  large  uprights,  Jeanne 
D’Arc  at  the  Siege  of  Beaugency,  and  the 
Crowning  of  Nominoe  King  of  Brittany.  Both 
these  are  intended  for  the  Parliament  House  at 
Rennes,  and  both  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  flat  style  of  treatment,  with  decorative 
borders  and  abundance  of  colour,  which  is 
exactly  suited  for  reproduction  in  tapestry. 
A  modern  historical  event  is  celebrated  in 
M.  Guillonnet’s  large  bright  picture,  “La 
Jeunesse  de  France  au  Tombeau  de  Gambetta  ; 
Nice,  1901”;  a  commission  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  decoration  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  It  represents  the  members  of  the 
“  Union  des  Societes  de  Gymnastique”  placing 
wreaths  and  crowns  on  Gambetta’ s  tomb ; 
the  young  men  all  clad  in  a  kind  of  sailor 
costume  of  white  flannel,  with  bare  arms,  and 
coloured  scarves  round  their  waists.  The 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  whole,  and 
the  great  amount  of  white  in  the  picture,  give 
it  a  very  decorative  effect.  M.  Albert  Maignan 
exhibits  a  large  picture  of  the  “  Fetes 
d’Orange  ”  in  the  ancient  Roman  theatre,  for 
the  decoration  of  the  terminus  of  the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  railway :  we  see 
the  ancient  built-up  proscenium  on  the  left,  and 
the  circle  of  stages  of  the  auditorium,  occupied,  in 
odd  contrast,  by  groups  of  people  in  the  most 
fashionable  modern  French  dress.  Decorative 
landscape  comes  in  again  in  M.  Marec’s  triptych 
for  the  Salle  d’Attente  of  the  public  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senate;  a  garden  landscape  of 
very  fine  quality,  but  not  “  decorative  ” 
except  in  name  and  destination.  M.  Moreau- 
Neret’s  “  Musique,”  a  ceiling  for  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  is  one  of  those 
groups  of  floating  figures  which  alone  are 
suitable  for  a  ceiling,  but  the  colour  is  rather 
poor.  Then  we  have  M.  Scherrer’s  picture 
intended  for  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Sens,  a  very 
hard  but  historically  interesting  picture  repre¬ 
senting  “  Le  Premier  Mariage  Civil  h  Sens,  ’  a 
kind  of  subject  specially  dear  to  the  anti- 
ecclesiastical  sentiments  of  the  modern  as  of  the 
old  Republicanism.  Not  all  of  these  pictures 
are  of  equal  interest ;  but  what  a  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  in  England,  where  we  hardly 
hear  of  a  Government  or  a  Municipal  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  decorative  painting,  to  find  all  these 
large  paintings  for  the  mural  decoration  of 
public  places  in  a  single  exhibition. 

Among  figure  pictures  not  decorative,  it  is 
curious  to  find  the  Government  purchasing  M. 
Fauconnier’s  “  Apres  Les  Vepres,”  a  land¬ 
scape  and  figures  with  a  more  or  less  religious 
sentiment,  showing  the  groups  of  villagers 
seated,  after  evening  service,  on  the  heights 
overlooking  a  little  town  bathed  in  golden 
evening  light.  It  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
work  in  itself  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  from  the  Salon  are  partly  in-  I 
fluenced  by  a  desire  to  secure  anything  which  | 
puts  on  record  the  national  manners  and 


customs,  just  as  it  has  purchased  out  of  the 
New  Salon  M.  Beraud’s  clever  realistic  picture 
of  the  mourners  at  a  fashionable  funeral — a 
phase  of  Parisian  life.  M.  Debat-Ponson,  who 
isjgiven  to  painting  “  pictures  for  the  times,” 
exhibits,  with  evident  reference  to  the  great 
war  in  the  East,  “  Humanite  en  Deuil,”  a  woman 
clasping  in  her  arms  two  unhappy  children  : — 

“  Pour  cette  mere  eu  pleura  il  n’est,  dans  ses  enfants, 

Ni  vainqueurs  ni  vaincus  .  .  .  des  freres  seulement.’' 

It  is  a  fine  and  pathetic  work,  very  con¬ 
centrated  in  design  and  expression.  Among 
the  popular  hits  of  the  year  is  M.  Beroud’s 
clever  but  rather  fantastical  picture  showing 
the  interior  of  the  new  Rubens  room  at  the 
Louvre,  filled  with  flying  figures  copied  out  of 
Rubens’s  own  pictures,  coming  to  greet  the 
ghost  of  the  master  who  appears  at  the  entry 
to  the  gallery.  It  is  fortunately  but  a  small 
picture  ;  as  a  life-size  it  would  have  been  too 
ponderous  a  joke,  as  a  cabinet  picture  it  may 
pass.  M.  Bouguereau’s  lovely  nymph  again 
lies  full-length  on  the  wet  sand  with  a  breaking 
wave  behind  her — almost  a  replica  of  a  picture 
of  his  some  years  ago  ;  that  which  is  physically 
beautiful  he  can  at  all  events  draw  and  paint, 
as  few  other  people  can,  provided  one  can 
dispense  with  all  poetry  and  sentiment ;  his 
two  peasant  children  “  Dans  les  Bois  ”  are  also 
charming  after  their  kind.  Among  historic 
and  warlike  pictures  we  have  M.  Charpentier’s 
“  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps,”  which  is  not 
very  convincing ;  M.  Dupray’s  small  paint¬ 
ing  of  Napoleon  and  liis  staff  “  Apres  la 
Victoire  ”  at  Wagram,  a  good  work  of  its  class  ; 
M.  Duval’s  “  Les  Derniers  Chouans  devant 
Sainte-Barbe-Faouet,  Morbihan,”  a  fight  on  the 
exterior  steps  of  a  church,  of  interest  as  a 
record  of  an  incident  in  the  determined  and 
desperate  stand  of  the  Chouans  against  the 
Republic  ;  and  M.  J.  P.  Laurens’  tremendous 
affair  “  Le  Desastre,”  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
precipitated  into  an  unexpected  ravine  in  full 
charge,  horses  and  men  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  dire  confusion.  I  suspect  this  is 
intended  (though  not  so  expressed)  as  another 
illustration  of  that  legend  of  the  entrapping  of 
the  French  Cuirassiers  in  a  hollow  road  at 
Waterloo,  with  which  Victor  Hugo  consoled 
his  patriotic  feelings  as  to  the  loss  of  the  battle  ; 
whereas  in  fact  Waterloo  was  lost  because 
Napoleon  was  ill  and  Grouchy  did  not  know 
his  business — both  good  excuses  enough,  but 
the  French  like  to  stick  to  the  more  sensational 
incident,  and  this  I  have  no  doubt  is  intended 
for  it.  One  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that 
this  is  not  “  purchased  by  the  State.” 

Among  pictures  of  some  importance  a  very 
clever  but  rather  bewildering  one  should  be 
mentioned,  M.  Henry  Vollet’s  “  Sensuality,” 
which  has  nothing  incojvcenable  about  it  in 
spite  of  the  title,  but  is  an  allegory  of  which  the 
meaning  is  not  very  clear.  There  are  a  company 
of  richly-dressed  ladies  in  the  foreground,  and 
a  little  Cupid  stealing  round  outside  of  them  ; 
what  is  obvious  in  the  picture  is  exceedingly 
fine  colour  and  an  elevated  style,  which  would 
lead  one  to  look  out  for  the  painter’s  work  in 
the  picture.  M.  Ridel,  one  regrets  to  find,  in 
his  “  Feuilles  d’Automne,”  has  somewhat  lost 
that  poetic  and  abstract  way  that  he  had  of 
treating  figures  in  the  costume  of  ordinary  life, 
and  has  dropped  comparatively  into  the  common¬ 
place.  Among  the  various  and  multiple  nudes 
are  many  of  course  which  are  mere  life  studies, 
some  of  them  not  even  good  as  such  ;  but  it 
is  some  relief  to  find  that  M.  Lalire’s  great 
hashes  of  nudes,  which  used  to  comprise  two  or 
three  dozen  figures  tumbled  on  to  the  canvas, 
are  now  reduced  to  groups  of  four  of  five  only  ; 
let  us  hope  we  are  getting  to  the  end  of  them. 
But  there  are  some  really  fine  things  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  among  them  is  M.  Chabas's 
“  Au  Crepuscule,”  a  young  girl,  a  child,  standing 
in  a  pond  whose  ripples  form  broad  bands  of 
dark  and  light  breaking  her  reflection.  This 
is  a  real  work  of  art ;  a  picture  with  a  breadth 
and  unity  of  treatment  which  has  gained  the 
suffrages  even  of  the  ultra-modern  school  of 
critics  who  condemn  the  Salon  ;  for  just  as 
in  London  there  is  a  clique  of  people  who  can 
see  no  good  in  anything  at  the  Academy  exhibi¬ 
tions,  so  in  Paris  there  is  a  set  who  affect  to 
scoff  at  everything  in  the  Salon.  M.  Raphael 
Collin’s  “  Evocation  Paienne  ”  shows  a  some¬ 
what  serpentine  figure  prone  on  the  ground, 
raised  out  of  the  commonplace  of  nude  studies 
by  a  singularly  beautiful  and  expressive  head. 
M.  Mercie,  the  sculptor,  exhibits  a  beautifully 
painted  small  scale  figure  under  the  title 
|  (according  to  the  catalogue)  “  Apr&s  la  Faute  ”  ; 
if  this  is  really  the  title  it  adds  to  the  work  a 


very  pathetic  meaning,  but  I  rather  suspect 
that  the  titles  of  his  two  pictures  have  been 
accidentally  transposed  in  the  catalogue.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  a  remarkable  picture  to  have 
been  produced  by  one  who  was  for  many  years 
known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
sculptors.  The  State  has  purchased  M.  Robert- 
Fleury’s  “  Le  Lever  de  l’Ouvriere,”  because,  I 
suppose,  it  represents  a  type  of  the  people ;  it 
is  a  fine  picture  too.  Then  there  is  the  almost 
inevitable  “  Leda,”  not  nude,  nor  repugnant  in 
any  way  (which  cannot  always  be  said);  a. 
painting  by  M.  A.  V.  Thomas,  which  in  harmony 
of  colour  and  power  of  design  is  a  thing  quite . 
above  the  ordinary  level.  So  also  is  M. 
Zwiller’s  “  Reverie,”  a  nude  figure  reclining  with 
her  back  to  the  spectator,  a  little  heavy  in 
the  shadows,  but  a  painting  of  no  common 
order  of  its  kind. 


The  pictures  illustrating  modem  Parisian  1 
life  are  not  without  interest.  M.  Avy's 
“  Gouter  ”  for  instance,  a  life-size  group  at  a  - 
dejeuner  under  the  trees,  is  quite  amusingly  , 
like  a  page  out  of  one  of  Georges  Ohnet's  novels.  1 
M.  Garclier’s  “  Croisifire  ”  is  a  cleverly  painted  , 
scene  on  a  yacht,  in  which  the  figures  are  . 
distinctly  English,  not  French,  in  type  at  all 
events — and  the  best  type.  Then  we  have  the  ‘ 
pictures  with  a  moral ;  M.  Legrand’s  “  Apres  la 
Guerre,”  for  instance,  and  M.  Matignon's  ’ 
very  disagreeable  “  Morphine  ” ;  and  M. 
Layraud’s  amusing  satire  on  the  vanity  of- 
legal  proceedings,  ‘  Fin  de  Proces,  ’  "here  the 
two  suitors  emerge  from  the  tribunal,  the 
successful  one  with  only  his  shirt  left,  the 
other  with  nothing  at  all,  amid  a  group  of 
astonished  spectators  in  ordinary  dress.  It 
is  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  may  be  called  a 
mere  joke,  but  is  is  certainly  a  joke  with  a 
point  to  it.  A  more  serious  interest  attaches  j 
to  a  small  picture  by  M.  Maignan,  in  the  same  ' 
room  with  his  large  “  Fetes  d  Orange  ’  before  . 
mentioned  ;  it  is  entitled  “  Adagio  Appassion- 
ata,”  and  shows  a  comer  in  a  gallery  of  the  ' 
Paris  Conservatoire  concert  room ;  through  _ 
openings  we  have  glimpses  of  the  rows  or  ‘ 
ordinary  listeners,  but  the  foreground  is  occupied 
by  two  people,  a  man  and  a  young  woman, 
whose  whole  soul  is  wrapped  in  the  music ; 
you  do  not  see  the  players,  you  only  see  the 
effect  of  the  music  on  these  two  listeners.  ; 
It  is  an  unusual  picture  of  modern  life  with 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  it,  and  very  com-  • 
pletely  worked  out. 

I  must  pass  over  the  portraits,  of  whic  . 
there  are  many  fine  ones  (nearly  all  pe™  I 
open  to  the  charge  of  that  orer-tah  ; 
which  the  French  put  into  their  portraits,  and 
which  gives  a  certain  impression  otlmmne,.  ), 
and  find  space  for  a  word  aboiit  the  land «»P*-  . 
I  have  memoranda  in  my  note-book  of  twice  ■ 

as  many  landscapes  worth  note  ^  of  an)  other 

class  of  works  ;  but  can  only  men '  plibj*  1 

and  landscapes,  after  all,  are  less  P,  . 

of  description  than  figure  subject®- 
been  purchased  by  the  ,  /Droi,ably  1 
Foreaids  “  Le  Bac  de  Soutae  gg  1 
for  topographical  reasons)  and  J  lltajn  I 
“  Les  Premieres  Collines  du  Jura.  finp 

landscape  with  a  very  grand  J‘g|irpjenit» 
works  by  M.  Didier-Pouget  and  J  “W? 
have  been  already  mrnt-A  *  ^  ■ 
Mdme.  Adam,  exhibits  a^.  , '  „r|00kmg  1 
picture  of  “Yenise,  Jonr  i  <*“  in 
over  the  lagoon  with  the  8  treat- 
distance  and  a  very  broad  f  land- 

ment  of  the  water.  One  0  Nba^ 
scapes  in  the  exhibition  m  M  .  twilight 
work  “  Quand  vient  la  Nmt,  J  ,  ^  full 
landscape  in  a  ,<  ^  cbaumiere— 

of  poetic  feeling.  M.  Cable  •  hL  „f  a  French 
Effet  du  Matin,”  is  “.^SSelms”  form- 
farmstead  with  great  the 

ing  pillars  of  foliage.  M-  exhibits  » 

painter  of  glowing  sunsets,  tl iu  y«  (offn  s^n 
snow  scene  in  a  winter  "°°  practically  all 
in  the  distance ;  it  is  a  pic  0f  effect 

foreground,  and  masterly  1  .  jjptvch,  a 

and  detail.  M.  PwJ 
morning  landscape  m  one  pa  c^inbinatioQ.  M- 
in  the  other ;  an  Djeture  can  be 

Pape  shows  what  an  effective  P  ^  fay.i* 
made  out  of  an  old  stone-q  jjan'iix  s 
Moulineaux.  Among  otl to*  *  Gren0ble  m 
effective  painting  of  pie  q '  J  q  Wallet  s 
twilight,  with  the  M-.St* 

“  Automne— -apres  la  L.  >.  an  iinasinar> 
fanicz’s  "Rtoe  RTSTmaginar>- 
landscape  in  the  park  die  trees- 


cape  in  w  tho  trees-  — - 

decaying  sculpture  0  |  j£  Petill,;ap 
is  a  capital  sea  effec  Port  do 

m  de  Vent  4  1  Entree 
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„  w]Ljch  is  as  full  of  -wind  as  it  could 
•‘‘'So  shoves  very  truthfully  what  painters 
““ffajs  seem  to  notice,  the  dirty  colour 
»®‘  jirinc  a  storm  in  a  shallow  sea. 

!  *j,k  many  smaller  landscapes  that  are 

Salon  we  are  confronted  also 
i  tat  room  with  a  large  decorative  picture, 
[K  “Joies  de  la  Vie  (Art,  Movement, 

•  IT  nmihre),”  bought  by  the  municipality 
IOi  decoration  of  some  public  room,  and 

?  it,  can  he  made  out  all  as  absurd  a 
'« '“one  could  well  see:  a  plain  in 
fT  „f  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture 
**  Upred  about  in  the  middle  distance 
t  ■  a  kind  of  procession  seems 

«•*?“ » sunken  road  in  the  middle  ;  on  the 
>•£?  huntsmen  in  scarlet  coats  gallop 

*  “T  tta  right  are  various  figures  whose 

are  unintelligible  Tim  thing  has 
? heantv  nor  sense,  and  one  is  sorry  to 
Lm  M  Boll,  who  has  produced  some  very 
decorative  pictures.  In  another  room 
'  ind  a  section  of  a  great  decorative  ceiling 
Ve  Ihedtre  Brangais  by  M.  Bernard, 
So  et  les  Vingt-quatre  heures.”  This 
”,  wtat  is  evidently  a  circular  composi- 
^Irtakind  the  head  of  Apollo,  makes 
£L  centre ;  Apoho’s  horses  rear  in  the  way 
!;Snly  on  ceilings,  and  the  Homs  appear 
Wta  amid  concentric  circles  of  light  of 
EL  brightness  towards  the  cireum- 

*  Ihe  painting  is  treated  in  the  way 
it.  a  ceiling;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  kept 
5  and  floating  in  effect,  and  it  may  look 
Sinai  intended  situation  than  it  does  on  a 

In  Gallery  X.  there  is  a  small  collection 
r™,t  satisfactory  decorative  paintings. 

V  “Panneau  Decoratif  ”  for  the  Lycee 
.‘  ion  is  a  bright  landscape  representing 
with  a  line  of  joyous  figures  coming  up  to 
^foreground— a  very  charmmg  example  of 
IJe  used  in  a  decorative  manner.  There 
\ko  here  M.  Friant’s  fine  ceihng  for  the 
Ueture  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  representing 
Lorraine  Protectrice  des  Arts  et  des 
voices  ”  This  is  one  of  the  ceilings  treated 

•  upward  perspective— a  violoncellist  fore- 
i«itened  on  one  side,  an  astronomer  and  a 
Ibe  foreshortened  on  the  other  side,  the  rest 
ifo  composition  being  filled  with  figures 
yjng  in  the  air.  The  principle  of  treating 
m  in  upward  perspective  is  not  a  good  one, 

•f  fo  its  main  design  this  is  a  fine  work  and 
,  essentially  a  ceiling  painting,  not  a  wall- 
atino  placed  horizontally;  very  different 
"his  respect  from  M.  Gervex’s  “  Etude  pour 
!  Plafond  de  la  Mairie  du  XIXe  Arron- 
jjdnent,”  in  which  two  classically  draped 
•jhers  are  about  to  operate  on  an  ox  bound 
’the  top  of  a  stone  wall,  which  wall  will  of 
use  appear  horizontally  on  the  ceiling, 
mthe  idea  that  it  must  fall  on  one’s  head. 

Ihe  eccentricities  of  the  New  Salon  are 
•eater  than  ever,  and  include  things,  like  the 
tilings  by  M.  Willette  and  M.  Zuloaga, 
ill  represent  the  lowest  degradation  of'  the 
‘"of  painting,  though  these  tilings  find  ad- 
•eis  among  the  class  of  critics  who  find  every - 
in  the  Old  Salon  bad  and  everything  in 
if  New  Salon  admirable.  Yet  the  New  Salon 
•tains  what,  as  a  piece  of  painting,  and 
M  iu  the  matter  of  expression  also,  is  cer- 
alyone  of  the  finest  French  pictures  of  the  year 
-I,  Carolus-Duran’s  “  Volupte.”  He  at  least 
a  paint,  and  though  this  picture  would  not 
Kommend  itself  to  parents  and  guardians  in 
inland,  it  is  the  one  work  in  the  New  Salon 
:  which  it  may  be  said  that  is  in  itself  worth  a 
set  to  the  exhibition.  But  the  proportion  of 
sod  work  is  really  very  small,  and  some  of  the 
nt  men  are  not  up  to  their  usual  mark  ; 
l  Binet’s  series  of  small  landscapes,  for 
jtance,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  what  I  have 
.here  in  former  years.  Among  a  few  notice- 
pictures  there  is  a  good  one  with  a  moral  to 
iy  a  Chilian  artist,  M.  Arcos,  “  L’Aumone  et 
i.'harite, ”  a  diptych,  one  side  illustrating 
perfunctory  giving  of  alms  in  the  street  by  a 
.  lady,  the  other  the  visit  of  pure  sympathy 
the  part  of  a  young  girl  to  a  sick  woman  ; 
i  latter  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  pure .  feeling 
trayed  in  painting,  and  the  whole  is  very 
1  executed.  M.  Aublet’s  “  Le  Chambre 
rte,”  a  small  picture  in  which  a  nude  figure 
n'ls  half  lighted  by  a  stained  glass  window, 
an  unusual  and  very  original  production. 
Dagnaux’  “  Le  Calvaire  ”  is  a  fine  little 
turn  of  a  cross  on  a  sea-coast  cliff  with  a 
man  and  infant  seated  by  it ;  a  picture  with 
etry  in  it,  M.  Flourie’s  “  Avant  le  Bain  !’ 
a  successful  treatment  of  a  nude  figure  in 


open  air  and  lighted  by  flecks  of  sunlight  through 
the  trees.  M.  Lagarde  paints  a  scene  in  a 
battered  city  street  in  winter,  “  Soir  de  Guerre,” 
with  dead  soldiers  and  hofses  lying  about, 
which  has  been  bought  by  the  State,  but 
whether  to  encourage  or  to  repress  the  warlike 
ardour  of  good  citizens  is  not  obvious.  M. 

La  Touche,  amid  some  not  very  interesting 
works,  impresses  one  with  “  La  Bourrasque,”  the 
making  up  of  a  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife, 
which  is  touched  with  real  pathos.  M.  Lavery’s 
41  Polymnia  ”  looks  as  well  here  as  it  did  in  the 
New  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Sargent’s  “  Portrait  of 

Mdme.  le  Duchesse  de  S - ”  better  even 

than  it  did  in  last  year’s  Academy,  being  in  a 
more  favourable  light.  M.  Lhermitte,  in 
“  Chez  les  Humbles  ”  has  played  what  is  now 
the  somewhat  worn-out  trick  of  introducing 
the  figure  of  Christ  among  personages  of  modern 
life — in  this  case  blessing  the  meal  of  the  poor  ; 
the  feeling  of  the  work  is  pleasing,  but  the  colour 
very  dingy ;  a  quality,  however,  which  is  a  note 
in  the  proclivities  of  the  modem  school,  who 
must  paint  everything  in  browns  and  greys. 
The  State  has  purchased  M.  Menard’s  “  Temps 
Calme,”  a  little  sea-piece  with  a  small  ship 
becalmed  on  an  expanse  of  sea.  Mr.  Stewart, 
one  of  the  French-American  colony  of  artists, 
paints  a  moral  picture  under  the  title  “Re¬ 
demption,”  in  which  the  point  is  the  sudden 
reflection  and  disgust  of  a  much-dressed  young 
lady  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  very  noisy 
cigarette-smoking  fashionables  ;  the  point  is 
forcibly  made,  but  after  all  it  is  of  more  interest 
for  the  moral  than  for  the  art.  M.  Weerts’s 
picture  of  “  La  Bella  Simonetta,”  a  half-length 
nude  figure  with  her  back  to  the  spectator, 
looking  out  into  the  sunshine,  is  one  of  the  few 
works  of  its  class  in  the  new  Salon  which  can  be 
called  really  masterly,  and  by  pure  force  of 
painting  is  in  a  different  category  from  the 
numerous  figures,  catalogued  indifferently  as 
“  Avant  le  Bain  ”  and  “  Apres  le  Bain,” 
mostly  of  little  interest  except  to  show  that 
the  artist  can  draw  the  figure. 

It  is  not  a  great  year  in  sculpture,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking.  There  are  in  the  great  court  of 
the  Old  Salon,  no  doubt,  many  finely  modelled 
figures,  but  one  does  not  find  any  work  which  can 
be  called  really  memorable;  any  of  those  concep¬ 
tions  which  strike  one  for  then-  intellectual 
interest  as  well  as  for  their  fine  execution.  The 
most  individual  work  is  M.  Mercie’s  monument  to 
Armand  Silvestre  ;  a  broken  off  column  around 
which  circle  three  nymphs  in  basrelief  (small 
scale),  while  a  fourth  figure  is  seated  in  the  rear  of 
the  column.  Of  this  we  may  possibly  be  able  to 
give  an  illustration.  M.  Lombard  exhibits 
a  heroic  size  monumental  statue  of  Pierre 
Puget,  mallet  and  chisel  in  hand,  and  an  un¬ 
finished  figure  by  him.  There  is  a  large  fountain 
by  M.  Belloc,  “  Le  Printemps  et  Bacchus,”  for 
a  square  at  Perpignan,  a  little  too  restless  in 
design  ;  a  pretty  monument  by  M.  Bemstamm 
to  the  author  of  “  Le  Monde  oh  l’ons’Ennuie,” 
in  which  a  girl  wreathes  with  garlands  the  stele 
bearing  the  bust  of  the  dramatist ;  a  fine  kneeling 
figure  of  a  Bacchante  by  M.  Charpentier ; 
M.  Derre’s  44  La  Grotte  d’ Amour,”  a  very 
impassioned  group,  purchased  by  the  State  ; 
a  statue  of  Krisis  decking  herself  with  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  Aphrodite,  by  M.  Laoust,  noticeable 
because  it  is  really  the  perfection  of  elegance 
and  finish  of  design,  though  rather  too  “pretty  ; 
M.  Lefebvre’s  personification  of  '  L  Ete 
by  a  figure  of  a  modern  lady  in  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  which  he  has  realty  managed  to 
make  quite  sculpturesque  (this  is  a  Government 
Commission) ;  M.  Peynot’s  “  Poesie  Pastorale, 
a  fine  and  poetic  production  ;  and  M.  lheunis- 
sen’s  two  large  monumental  figures  representing 
“La  Seine”  and  “  L’Escaut,”  reclined  on 
lofty  pedestals,  and  which  are  intended  to 
decorate  the  bridge  of  the  canal  at  St.  Quentin. 
In  fact  there  is  plenty  to  look  at  in  the  sculpture, 
only  nothing  of  such  high  and  special  interest 
as  I  have  found  in  the  central  court  ot  the 
Grand  Palais  in  some  previous  years. 

Edinburgh  Architects  and  the  Parish 
Council.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  Parish  Council  propose  to  elect  an 
architect  and  superintendent  of 
under  review.  On  the  /round  that  the  re¬ 
muneration  offered  was  far  below  the  lecog- 
nised  scale  of  professional  charges,  the  Council 
of  the  Architectural  Society  expressed  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  same,  and  resolved  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Parish  Councilonthesub- 
ject,  and  to  ask  them  to  reconsider  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  appointment. 


THEJEtOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  Mr.  J. 
Belcher,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Sculpture  in  Relation  to  Architecture. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  A.  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  and  Professor  Lanteri,  who,  with  Mr.  T. 
Stirling  Lee  and  Mr.  W.  Revnolds-Stephens, 
had  promised  papers  for  that  evening,  were 
unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee  said  he  had  not  expected 
to  be  the  first  that  evening  to  be  called  upon  to 
speak,  but  he  wished  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  he  felt  in  being  present,  for  under 
their  late  President  and  the  present  Chair¬ 
man  sculpture  and  architecture  had  made 
great  progress.  One  wished  first  of  all  to 
ask  what  was  this  great  desire  they  all 
had  to  express  themselves  in  figurative 
language  ?  From  the  very  earliest  time  man 
had  desired  to  express  his  thoughts  in  form, 
and  in  his  tombs  and  temples  had  taken  sculp¬ 
ture  as  the  language.  The  great  ideals  of  their 
old  world  have  been  written  in  that  language, 
and  what  would  they  have  lost  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Floren¬ 
tines  if  sculpture  had  not  been  associated  with 
architecture  ?  Architecture  was  the  most  open  of 
all  books.  There  it  was  in  the  streets  for  every- 
:  body  to  see, and  the  sculptors  wrote  their  thoughts 
on  these  buildings  in  figurative  language. 
Any  sculptor  who  had  to  do  anything  with  a 
building  could  not  approach  it  except  from  the 
point  of  view  that  it  was  the  highest  sphere 
in  which  he  could  use  his  art.  He  had  got  to 
hand  down  to  future  ages  the  thoughts  of  his 
time,  and  one  did  feel  in  this  sense  that  every 
sculptor  ought  to  he  a  very  deep  thinker. 
He  must  he,  and  must  always  have  been,  a  deep 
thinker.  The  sculptor  had  to  observe  nature 
very  closely  because  he  was  going  to  use  these 
symbols  and  their  characteristics  in  his  language, 
and  he  had  to  hand  down  the  environment  in 
which  he  lived.  From  those  things  he  could 
come  to  the  present  day,  and  he  would  ask 
whether  we,  as  a  nation,  understood  the  figurative 
language  ?  Did  we,  when  we  put  sculpture  on 
our  buildings,  realty  grasp  the  fact  that  we 
were  putting  on  a  language  which  was  going 
to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  public  ?  Was 
the  figurative  language  or  symbolic  language  a 
living  thing  to-day  ?  After  they  had  put  all 
their  observations  of  nature  into  then'  work, 
how  many  of  the  persons  who  went  by  would 
stop  and  read  it  ?  And  yet  that  was  the  use  of 
sculpture  in  architecture.  One  went  to  work 
with  great  ideals,  and  had  a  longing  to  express 
—whether  religious  views,  scientific  discovery, 
the  attributes  of  good  government,  the  virtues, 
or  the  literary  arts  and  sciences.  They  took 
them  all  as  their  subjects,  but  how  real  were 
they  to  the  sculptor  to-day  or  to  the  pubhc  in 
the  sense  of  a  figurative  language  ?  In  the 
old  days  there  were  no  books,  and  people  illus¬ 
trated  their  thoughts  from  nature,  and  their 
touch  with  nature  made  the  language  of  the 
sculptor  intelligible  to  them.  That  they  had 
lost  that  there  was  no  doubt,  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  had  lost  the  use  of  that  language 
on  their  buildings.  Now  they  came  to  the 
other  side,  which  was  the  {esthetic  side.  Here 
they  came  to  a  thing  which  must  always  exist 
as  long  as  architects  would  use  ornament 
as  part  of  their  scheme  of  design.  Then  came 
the  highest  form  of  ornament— that  of  masonry  ; 
because  from  the  very  first  association  with 
architecture  the  sculptor  had  got  to  realise 
that  his  carving  was  masonry,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  part  of  the  building.  The  first  thing  the 
architect  desired  was  to  use  the  highest  form  of 
decoration— the  human  figure  ;  but  he  supposed 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  first  thing  those 
who  employed  the  architect  knocked  off  was 
figure  sculpture.  He  would  like  to  know  if 
ever  there  was  an  architect  who  had  a  free  hand 
to  me  what  he  wanted.  No  doubt  however 
it  was  the  desire  in  all  designs  to  use  that  highest 
form  of  decoration,  the  human  figure.  And  then 
the  sculptor  had  to  consider  what  was  the  idea 
in  that  part  of  the  building  he  had  to  decorate  , 
what  hues  he  had  to  carry  through ;  what 
proportions  of  light  and  shade  he  had  to  carry 
through ;  what  was  the  scale  ;  and  what  was 
the  sort  of  proportion  the  architect  wished  in 
his  design.  Sometimes  the  building  might 
want  flowing  lines,  and  these  lines  must  be  in 
the  sculptor’s  panel.  He  would  like  to  show 
how  wonderful  these  lines  were  to  anybody 
who  realty  thought  out  his  art  with  architecture. 
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Every  problem  that  he  ever  came  across  in 
architecture  was  found  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
so  he  would  illustrate  what  he  meant  by  that 
building.  The  Parthenon  frieze  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  illustration  of  the  treatment  of  line.  There 
was  one  panel  which  puzzled  everybody, 
because  one  figure  was  deeper  in  its  relief  than 
any  other.  It  was  the  last  panel  but  one  in  the 
frieze,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  got  these 
panels  all  put  together  that  they  found  the 
reason  for  it.  It  was  simply  the  point  of  view 
of  composition  of  line.  The  whole  frieze  was 
carried  round  and  the  sculptor  wanted  to  stop, 
and  he  did  it  by  carrying  the  lines  of  the  sculp¬ 
ture  and  the  architecture  down  the  building. 
The  whole  thing  was  one  beautiful  continuity 
of  line  and  composition,  and  showed  how  mar¬ 
vellous  the  Greek  idea  of  line  was,  for  even  the 
heel  of  the  boy  in  the  panel  was  part  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  fine.  Now  he  came  to  the  point 
of  view  of  light  and  shade.  The  light  and  shade 
of  anything  when  they  had  to  do  with  archi¬ 
tecture  was  governed  by  the  light  and  shade 
of  the  mouldings,  and  in  the  frieze  they  found 
the  depth  of  the  relief  was'  governed  entirely 
by  the  light  and  shade  of  the  mouldings.  The 
panels  were  all  within  a  plane.  So  wonderful 
was  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  studied  the 
law  of  optics  that  if  they  got  an  angle  under  the 
colonnade  and  looked  up  they  might  take  a 
straight  edge  from  the  point  of  view  they  were 
looking  and  would  find  that  the  whole  of  the 
composition  was  covered  from  that  plane. 
Everything  seen  at  a  distance  must  be  governed 
from  the  point  of  view  at  which  it  was  seen. 
Then  they  came  to  the  point  of  view  of  impres¬ 
sion,  and  to  show  how  the  Greeks  thought 
deeply,  and  how  they  associated  light  and  shade, 
he  would  refer  to  the  Phideas’  “  Birth  of 
Athena.”  Here  the  sculptor  was  going  to 
illustrate  the  birth  of  “  Wisdom,”  and  how  was 
lie  going  to  do  it  ?  Wisdom  was  bom  with  the 
sunrise,  and  so  the  sculptor  illustrated  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  day.  He  started  with  the  rise 
of  the  sun,  went  on  to  the  full  daylight  with  the 
sun  at  its  meridian,  and  closed  with  the  twi¬ 
light  of  evening.  That  was  the  sculptor’s 
idea,  and  it  was  perfectly  right.  They  knew 
that  when  some  of  the  people  saw  the  figures  in 
the  studio  they  asked  the  sculptor  what  he 
had  done,  but  they  knew  what  it  looked  like  on 
the  Parthenon.  The  one  idea  of  Phideas  was 
to  illustrate  his  fight  and  shade  scheme,  and 
they  could  see  how  the  poetry  of  thought 
entered  into  his  scheme.  Then  they  came  to 
the  question,  “  Can  you  get  in  one  flat  plane 
the  effect  of  anything  like  perspective  ?  ” 
Phideas  wanted  his  deities  seated  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  and  how  was  he  to  get  it  ?  If  they 
went  to  the  Parthenon  Boom  at  the  British 
Museum  and  stood  at  the  further  side  to  look 
at  these  deities  they  would  find,  by  the  way  he 
treated  his  chairs  by  cutting  them  in  one  plane, 
and  the  way  he  treated  the  angle  of  these  chairs, 
that  at  a  distance  the  deities  formed  a  semi¬ 
circle.  It  showed  how  wonderfully  the  Greeks 
thought.  Again,  in  the  presentation  to  Athena 
they  saw  how  gradually  Phideas  diminished 
the  figure  so  that  it  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
earth.  He  mentioned  all  this  to  show  what 
could  be  expressed  in  sculpture  on  a  temple  or 
public  building  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
Another  wonderful  example  of  the  treatment  of 
fight  and  shade  was  to  be  found  in  the  panel 
by  Phideas  of  the  white  cow.  In  this  panel  they 
saw  the  influence  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  painter,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  pieces  of  carving  in  the  whole  of  the 
frieze.  They  were  often  laughed  at  when  they 
talked  about  colour  in  sculpture,  but  all  he  would 
say  was  that  if  one  felt  colour  it  governed  one’s 
treatment  of  a  subject.  He  had  tried  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  first  thought  governed  them,  and  then 
how  fine,  general  proportion,  light  and  shade, 
and  even  impressionism  governed  them  in 
relation  to  their  work  in  architecture,  and  now 
he  came  to  the  practical  side.  Mr.  Lee  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  from  photographs  the 
different  methods  of  work  by  Phideas,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Giotto,  and  remarked  that  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  architecture  must  have  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  fines  of  the  building  if  they 
were  to  have  harmony.  But  what  was  their 
position  that  night  ?  They  had  to  deal  with  two 
classes  of  sculptors — one  the  plastic  and  the 
other  the  glyptic  ;  the  one  was  a  modeller  and 
the  other  a  carver.  The  carver  was  one  who 
served  his  time  in  a  shop  and  went  out  and  carved 
in  stone ;  the  other  went  to  schools  and  put  his 
clay  up  and  gradually  went  on  to  work  it.  With 
architecture  they  must  work  with  the  carver. 
If  they  were  to  do  anything  with  architecture  at ' 
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all  it  must  be  from  the  geometrical  side,  and  if 
they  wanted  an  example  of  what  he  meant  he 
would  ask  them  to  put  a  modeller  on  a  building. 
They  would  then  find  the  thing  full  of  black 
and  white,  but  there  would  be  no  surface  plane. 
Directly  they  put  a  man  on  stone  he  would  not 
take  off  more  than  he  could  help,  but  would  leave 
the  stone  part  of  the  building.  A  very  serious 
thing  for  England  was  that  they  had  very  few 
carvers,  and  they  were  doing  less  and  less  of 
their  own  work.  He  believed  that  if  a  man  was 
going  to  put  sculpture  on  a  building  he  should 
do  it  in  situ,  and  he  should  go  with  the  one  idea 
that  his  work  was  part  of  the  building  ;  he  ought 
not  to  take  a  modelled  figure  and  put  it  on  a 
building.  It  was  said  that  this  method  of 
working  would  take  too  long,  but  he  did  not 
think  so.  The  man  who  understood  carving 
would  get  his  design  and  fine  it  out,  and  after 
getting  the  rough  coat  off  would  come  and  put 
his  own  work  on  it,  and  if  he  did  that  he  would 
be  quicker  than  the  man  who  modelled  the 
figure  and  got  it  carved  by  someone  else.  They 
must  come  back  to  the  first  principle  that 
sculpture  and  architecture  must  work  together, 
and  that  the  sculptor  must  come  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  to  enrich  architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Reynolds -Stephens  said  he  was  glad 
that  Mr.  Lee  and  himself,  who  worked  so 
differently,  saw  so  many  things  in  common.  To 
him  architectural  sculpture  fell  under  either  of 
two  heads.  First,  constructional  sculpture,  or 
that  which  was  formed  out  of  a  piece  of  the 
structural  material  of  the  building,  and  which 
actual  piece  had  to  perform  its  original  purpose 
as  weight-bearer  or  receiver  of  a  thrust,  such  as 
columns,  caps  of  columns,  keystones,  corbels, 
brackets,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
applied  or  superficial  sculpture,  under  which 
heading  he  placed  niche  figures,  the  filling  in  of 
spaces  such  as  spandrils,  panels,  and  friezes, 
also  mere  surface  work  upon  walls,  and  other 
structural  features.  In  both  classes  fitness  for  its 
purpose  should  be  the  greatest  quality  of  the 
sculpture,  and  in  its  quality  of  fitness  beauty 
stood  supreme.  Unless  the  sculpture  added 
beauty  to  the  building  it  had  no  logical  reason  for 
its  existence.  The  time  when  its  chief  object  was 
to  record  history  was  now  of  the  past.  In  struc- 
tional  sculpture  the  absolutely  essential  require¬ 
ment  was  that  it  not  only  aided,  but  also 
appealed  to  the  eye  and  brain  as  aiding,  the 
building  material  to  do  its  work,  be  that  work 
either  support  or  resistance.  How  frequently 
one  received  an  impression  of  weakness  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  selection  of  fines  and  masses 
even  if  an  actual  serious  weakening  of  the  material 
was  not  there.  Yet  they  had  the  magnificent 
results  of  the  past  to  refer  to.  Of  these  he 
placed  first  the  caryatides  of  the  Erechtheion. 
Every  fine  of  those  figures  was  designed  to 
aid  the  impression  of  carrying  ;  the  very  selec¬ 
tion  of  type  of  person,  the  restraint  from  all 
suggestions  of  movement  in  the  pose,  they 
stood  there  as  if  nothing  could  tire  them,  but 
yet  as  if  they  felt  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  them;  but  then  the  architect  had  not 
overloaded  them  with  work,  the  bulk  of 
building  they  carried  being  reasonable.  How 
different  were  the  couple  of  crouching  figures 
one  frequently  saw  nowadays,  struggling 
under  a  load  of  30  ft.  or  more  of  bay  window? 
Another  example  which  had  always  given  him 
the  greatest  satisfaction  as  structional  sculpture 
in  conjunction  with  architecture  was  the  winded 
Assyrian  lion,  which  formed  the  base  of  each 
pier  of  some  king’s  doorway  in  Assyria,  and 
which  was  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
great  wings,  folded  back  tightly  against  each 
side  of  the  pier,  created  the  impression  that  they 
were  there  to  hold  the  wall  safe  from  lateral 
movement.  The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  past — 
from  their  mistakes  as  well  as  their  successes — 
must  result  in  the  appreciation  of  certain  laws 
which  should  guide  them  in  their  present  work. 
No  one  regretted  more  than  he  did  the  repetition 
of  those  works  in  the  present,  for  he  felt  that, 
whilst  the  laws  of  fitness  which  the  old  sculptors 
established  beyond  question  should  be  followed, 
yet  the  thought  and  feeling  should  be  entirely 
of  our  own  time.  That  was  the  only  way  to 
have  living  sculpture,  but  generally  it  was 
merely  a  resuscitation  of  dead  bones  that  was 
introduced.  He  would  like  to  know  how  they, 
as  architects,  thought  of  a  matter  which  always 
worried  him  in  certain  examples  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  referred  to  the  placing  of  the 
four  lying  figures  on  the  tombs  of  Lorenzo  anil 
Guiliano  de  Medici.  On  him  the  impression 
was  created  that  each  block  of  white  marble 
of  which  the  figure  consisted  was  slipping 


sideways  off  the  architectural  base.  One  point 
where  they  might  avoid  following  a 
the  past  was  the  placing  of  the  fci«  Anita 
no  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  grarilv  1,7 
their  paintings  artists  had  long  ago  abandoned 
the  faults  of  the  painters  who  knew  nothing  of 
perspective,  but  in  architecture  one  saw  fkire 
after  figure  reaching  out  and  pretending  to 
carry  a  mass  of  material  when  in  reality0  the 
material  carried  the  figures.  In  the  avoidance 
of  this  .mistake  Alfred  Stevens  was  most 
happy;  he  obtained  great  richness  of  light  and 
shade,  and  yet  he  did  not  exceed  the  limitations 
of  the  possible.  If  a  figure  projected  beyond 
the  limits  of  gravity  another  figure  was  sure 
to  be  behind  holding  it  back.  With  regard  to 
the  second  head, applied  and  su perficial sculpture, 
he  felt  that  in  respect  of  the  mere  surface 


ornamentation  of  walls  the  most  fitting  work 
was  that  which  was  incised  work,  the  retention 


of  the  surface  of  the  wall  being  recognised  as 
the  main  characteristic  in  the  treatment.  , 
He  referred  to  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  of  the 
lion  hunts  of  King  Assurbanipal,  in  which  lie  \ 
felt  the  treatment  of  the  animals  placed  these  . 
bas-reliefs  as  being  the  finest  things  of  their 
kind  in^the  world.  Before  leaving  outside 
work  he  would  venture  to  express  regret  at  the 
large  amount  of  money  spent  on  sculpture  which 
was  wasted  owing  to  the  placing  of  it  apparently 
without  regard  to  the  neighbouring  houses  and 
to  the  width  of  the  streets.  How  often  was  the  . 
sculpture  only  to  be  seen  properly  from  the  attic  , 
windows  of  the  opposite  house  ?  He  supposed  . 
the  Greeks  started  the  fashion  for  friezes,  but 
then  buildings  were  always  longer  than  they 
were  high,  which  was  seldom  the  case  in  , 
towns  now,  owing  to  the  great  value  of  land.  , 
These  Greek  buildings  could  be  seen  at  some  . 
distance,  and  the  scale  of  the  figure  work  and  j 
of  relief  they  adopted  told  well  in  their  strong  , 
sunshine  and  clear  atmosphere,  and  was 
not  of  necessity  suitable  here  under  such 
very  different  conditions.  He  was  going  to  , 
refer  to  a  definite  example  of  the  misuse  of  . 
sculpture  in  a  new  building  in  the  Strand,  but 
perhaps  it  was  better  that  he  should  refer  to  ail  . 
example  of  a  building  which  probably  most  of  . 
them  knew,  and  in  which  lie  felt  they  had  a 
real  fitting  way  of  treating  the  sculpture.  He 
referred  to  Colney  Chapel,  at  All  Saints’  Convent,  . 
St.  Albans,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  It  was  a  site  , 
which  would  inspire  any  sculptor  to  do  his 
best,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Wilson  in  ins  . 
sympathetic  work  had  not  wasted  his  chancre.  . 
with  the  result  that  the  sculpture  did  really  . 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building  as  a 
whole.  He  felt  that  many  British  mWacto  i 
were  to  be  congratulated  on  their  apprecia 10 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  outside  sculpture 
somewhat  from  the  stress  of  the  ’irea  ,  j 
Much  of  the  modem  French  work  was  wrongly  . 
treated  in  this  respect.  It  seldom  n  . 
moulding  or  coping  above  it,  and,  in  tac , 
architect  seemed  to  select  the  skyline  ^ 
most  exposed  part  of  walls  lor  decora  1 
sculpture.  He  mentioned  that  because  one  saw  . 
buildings  cropping  up  in  London  trom 
time  in  which  French  influence  pmWjWj  : 
although  they  should  be  ready  riti.  1 
any  good  influence,  yet  they  should  1 

(•ally  into  things  and  make  sure  that 
good.  They  cordially  acknowiedged  , 

influences  they  had  received from  ,ent  i0  : 
brothers  in  art,  but  it  was  | 

them  to  receive  everything  with  ^  frost 
This  question  of  the  wear  of  wa  ,((n. 

was  one  too  frequentlylosts.ght  of 

and  a  recognition  of  it  should  be  a 

by  architects  for  their  stone  wood 

thing  the  old  medieval  sculptor  ofdTprtica| 
so  well,  and  the  great  use  they  mad ^  (hjg 
lines  was  in  great  measure  the  011  ^anty 
necessity.  It  was  not  only  an  e. 
which  dictated  it,  but  practical  req  ^ 
as  well.  With  reference  to  the  t 
material  as  affecting  both  insid  ^ta 

work,  he  believed  that  one,  the  quite 

of  their  British  school  of  sculptu  (jpn  (,f 
secondary  place  given  to  the  c  -  ^  finally  ' 
the  material  in  which  the  worK  was  in 

produced.  The  design  and  ““JJLderrf. 
most  cases  the  only  thing  se^on.  m 

Slavish  imitation  of  a  model  £na  dobing- 
use  of  the  clay  appeared  to  w  hjteftur.., 
When  sculpture  was  applied  for 

aul  more  particularly  when  of 

Structural  parts,  he  felt  the  school 

material  was  all-important.  excluded, 

training  this  matter  was  prac  .  r(,n^r  a 
a  id  he  thought  that  are  hi  tec  ..nil'hasising 

r,a!  service  f®  British  s«h>‘”re  b? 
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•ty  for  a  better  consideration  of 
&  ne!fment  of  material  when  they  required 
* trc  '  4s  to  interior  work,  it  was  wiser  that 
iSoilnever  be  used  on  ceilings  The  use 
-  springing  from  the  cornice  and  stretch- 
^'Tthe  flat  of  the  ceiling  without  any  regard 
'u  low  of  gravity  was  to  him  an  absolutely 
,  L  use  of  sculpture.  He  regretted  its  use 
,  »s  much  for  panels,  whether  painting 
aulpturc  on  ceiling  The  human  figure 
hound  to  assert  itself  and  call  for  attention 
'  Me— below— with  consequent  neck- 
T  to  those  who  looked.  All  things  con- 
A  d  he  felt  that  figure  work  on  ceilings  was  a 
fie  and  there  was  ample  scope  for  intro- 
?  !,lir  them  on  friezes,  doorways,  and  especially 
Vinmeypieees.  Nothing  was  more  fitting 
1  motive  for  decoration  of  ceilings  than 
■ ‘urine  tree  forms.  In  regard  to  sculpture 
3e  buildings,  he  thought  attention  ought  to 
to  proper  lighting.  One  sometimes  saw 
Tture  in  places  where  little  or  no  light 
'  hed  it-  He  would  not  ask  for  undue 
'^deration  of  sculpture,  but  as  fitness 
r  purpose  was  one  of  the  greatest  qualities 
,  il  architectural  design  then  he  did  sa!y, 
-less  the  sculpture  the  architect  was  thinking 
'•could  be  properly  lighted,  it  could  not  be 
u  fight  place  to  use  it.  In  private  houses  a 
J  geid  for  the  use  of  sculpture,  and  of  which 
Ijle  „se  was  made,  was  the  chimneypiece. 
L  place  where  sculpture  was  greatly  used  and 
'‘often  maltreated  was  for  the  decoration 
•’Kars  in  Christian  churches  placed  directly 
•ler  an  east  window.  He  said  maltreated  rather 
, misplaced  because  few  would  question  that 
x  altar  was  the  place  above  all  others  for 
Jjing  the  most  precious  decoration.  If  the 
end  of  the  church  had  been  decided  upon 
rihemost  fitting  place  for  the.  altar,  then 
aloubtedly  the  fault  lay  with  the  east  window. 

I  we  time  he  believed  there  was  a  strongly 
published  symbolism  of  the  hope  of  the  Resur- 
stion  in  the  east  window,  but  certainly  that 
il  been  lost  sight  of  now  because  the  majority 
iad  windows  were  filled  with  glass  illustrating 
, hundred  and  one  subjects  rather  than  the 
fearrection.  In  the  oldest  Christian  churches 
[least  window,  or  only  a  very  small  one,  was 
Lduced,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  better 
Ljng  of  the  altar,  which  should  have  con¬ 
juration,  it  would  be  more  fitting  and  a  more 
fijjtjc  treatment  to  obtain  the  light  from  the 
lie ivalls.  By  this  means  also  the  choir  could 
it  adequately  provided  with  light,  especially 
fthose  windows  were  kept  free  from  dark 
^ed  glass.  In  the  English  mediteval  tombs 
je  sculptors  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
ithitectural  treatment  in  their  work,  and  the 
iplicityof  line  and  dignity  in  the  recumbent 
djies  was  very  remarkable,  except  perhaps  in 
•.•case  of  some  which  were  resting  sideways, 
warding  them,  however,  it  was  a  matter  for 
(juicing  that  the  colouring  by  which  they 
w  undoubtedly  decorated  at  one  time  had 
ashed,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  colouring 
Hit  have  been  very  gaudy  and  cut  up,  and 
Aing  like  so  fine  as  the  sculptural  qualities, 
h felt  that  those  tombs  to  which  colour  was 
sidy  applied  could  not  have  compared  for 
moment  with  the  few  in  which  an  admixture 
'material  was  used,  such  as  metals,  enamels, 
K,  He  suggested  that  the  judicious  use  once 
ve  of  a  mixture  of  materials  for  inside  sculp- 
re  could  be  a  great  aid  to  beauty  if  fittingly 
saL  Nowadays  the  average  standard  of 
ilpture  applied  to  buildings  was  not  up  to  the 
nlity  of  the  architecture  ;  there  were  some 


iant  exceptions,  he  knew,  but  generally  it 
ai so.  He  felt  that  this  was  because  sculptors 
rated  treating  with  more  confidence  and  less 
i  machines.  The  money  paid  was  usually 
sufficient  to  provide  thoughtful  work,  yet 
it  total  amount  spent  on  sculpture  as  orna- 
Btation  in  many  buildings  was  ample  to 
ipply  that  building  with  a  few  pieces  of  -food 
oik  to  the  great  gain  of  the  building  and 
a  sculpture.  With  many  of  them  he  knew 
ut  sculptors  received  all  sympathy,  but  with 
iers  they  did  not.  He  would  say  to  the 
rhitect :  Employ  individual  sculptors;  set 
;*n  as  tightly  as  you  like  the  conditions  it  is 
at&nd  right  you  should  impose;  explain  fully 
a  site  for  the  work  and  the  surrounding 
trials;  state  approximately  the  scale  of 
figures ;  set  the  direction  of  line  desirable 
emphasised  and  the  flatness  or  height 
■  projection;  state  any  subject  you  want 
Stated;  emphasise  that  you  require  a  true 
■’jgnition  of  the  use  of  material  and  a  con¬ 
ation  of  weather  in  the  design  ;  state  the 
Q of  money  available;  and  even  let  the 


sculptor  make  a  sketch  model  for  you  to 
see.  But  then  give  him  a  freer  hand  and  the 
chance  and  credit  of  being  the  designer  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  result  you  will  get  the  best 
out  of  him.  Instead  of  most  sculptors,  as  now, 
looking  on  their  architectural  work  as  pot¬ 
boilers  they  would  give  their  very  best  work. 
By  such  means  architects  might  not  get  all 
they  expected,  but  they  would  get  individual 
character.  Think  of  the  figures  on  Wells 
Cathedral  front  done  by  different  sculptors. 
Did  the  architect  get  what  he  expected  ?  The 
architect  probably  specified  for  statues  of  a 
given  size,  yet  some  of  them  were  6  ft.  and 
some  7  ft.  and  some  7  ft.  6  in.  for  the  same¬ 
sized  niches.  Yet  was  the  whole  artistic 
result  of  the  cathedral  seriously  damaged  ? 
Was  not  the  living  character  of  the  sculpture 
a  greater  gain  ?  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  felt 
he  might  be  wrong  in  much  he  had  said,  but 
it  was  the  frankly  expressed  opinion  of  a 
serious  student  of  a  great  art. 


Sir  John  Taylor,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Stephens,  said  they 
would  agree  with  nearly  every  word  which  had 
been  stated  by  the  speakers.  Although  this 
subject  of  the  co-operation  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  architect  had  been  brought  before  the 
Institute  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  few 
years,  he  felt  they  had  never  had  it  put  more 
strongly  before  them  than  that  night.  To  his 
mind  nothing  could  be  of  greater  importance 
than  that  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  should 
co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  the  design. 
It  was  no  use  whatever  to  have  the  architectural 
design  prepared  and  then  afterwards  do  the 
best  they  could  to  fill  in  the  parts  of  it  which 
required  sculpture.  It  was  much  better  for 
the  sculptor  and  architect  to  co-operate  in  the 
preparation  of  the  design.  He  knew  of  one 
case  where  the  niches  were  all  formed  for  the 
figures,  and,  for  want  of  co-operation  between 
the  architect  and  sculptor,  when  the  figures 
came  they  were  much  too  large  for  the  niches. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  they  were  glad  to  feel  that 
sculptors  recognised  this  as  a  very  important 
subject.  It  was  important  to  sculptors  and 
without  doubt  it  was  important  to  architects. 
Of  its  importance  to  architects  he  was  afraid 
they  were  not  as  seriously  convinced  as  they 
might  be,  but  he  would  go  a  little  further  and 
say  that,  as  to  its  importance  to  sculpture, 
sculptors  were  not  yet  seriously  convinced. 
So  far  as  architects  were  concerned  he  might 
illustrate  it  from  a  point  drawn  from  Mr.  Lee’s 
exordium.  The  architect  had  a  building  on 
which  he  put  sculpture,  but  did  he  ever  trouble 
himself  seriously  about  what  that  sculpture 
meant  ?  He  doubted  it.  The  architect  was 
not  really  serious  about  it.  He  wanted  so  much 
ornament,  and  so  he  used  sculpture,  and  in 
some  cases  he  wanted  sculpture  to  cover  laches 
in  his  design.  At  all  events,  the  sculpture 
lacked  the  inspiration  of  effective  birth,  and  the 
result  was  that  any  model  could  be  translated 
into  masonry  to  provide  the  architect  with  a 
broken  surface.  In  London  they  had  an 
extraordinary  object-lesson  of  the  want  of 
seriousness  in  the  architecture  of  sculptors 
in  the  pedestals  and  thrones  of  their  statues. 
Few  things  were  more  deplorable  than  the 
utter  weakness  the  modern  sculptor  showed 
in  appreciating  architectural  design  when  it 
came  into  contact  with  figure  work.  He  did 
not  know  that  they  were  demanding  the 
impossible  either  from  the  sculptor  or  the  archi¬ 
tect,  but  he  feared  they  were  going  to  the  wrong 
school  to  learn  if  they  took  their  architecture 
from  the  Parthenon,  because  no  Parthenons 
were  built  nowadays,  and  the  sculptor  was 
going  to  the  wrong  school  to  learn  if  he 
thought  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  his  carving  upon  such  a  building. 
What  was  the  practical  issue  of  the  matter  ? 
There  was  only  one  remedy,  for  the  fault  which 
he  had  ventured  to  suggest  lay  equally  with 
both,  and  that  was  effective  study.  They  would 
find  the  era  which  corresponded  with  their 
own,  and  from  which  they  could  derive  practical 
lessons,  not  in  the  distant  past  of  Athens,  but 
in  the  Renaissance.  They  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  men  of  the  Renaissance  now  ; 
they  were  as  much  men  of  the  Renaissance 
whether  they  designed  in  Gothic  or  not.  They 
had  to  go  to  the  past  perforce  and  dig  there  and 
to  recast  their  discoveries  to  modern  require¬ 
ments.  They  could  not  escape  from  the 
institutions  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  cast. 
When  they  looked  to  the  Renaissance  they 
found  that  Michael  Angelo  used  mouldings  not 


for  the  sake  of  their  archaeological  or  antiquarian 
perfection,  but  because  of  their  profiles  and 
play  of  light  and  shade.  He  did  not  know  much 
about  the  early  life  of  Alfred  Stevens,  but 
he  imputed  the  extraordinary  success  of  his 
architectural  treatment  of  sculpture  to  that  long 
term  of  years  that  he  toiled  up  and  down  Ital-v. 
it  was  in  those  years  of  tramping  and  studying 
Italy  that  he  felt  his  way  into  the  real  meaning 
ot  architectural  qualities;  and  he  also  ventured 
to  think  that  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  owed  a  great 
deal  of  his  success  to  years  of  patient  study 

"“y*  own  v^ew  °f  the  present  condition 
ot  things  was  somewhat  pessimistic,  but  he 
hoped  that  e  new  race  of  sculptors  would  feel 
that  architecture  was  a  living  art,  and  that  archi¬ 
tects  would  feel  their  way  to  the  basis  of 
sculpture.  Could  it  not  be  said  in  treating  the 
subject  generally  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Greek  employment  of  sculpture  was  to  employ 
it  in  architecturally  framed  panels.  When  they 
came  to  Gothic  times,  sculpture  was  applied, 
and  the  figures  were  more  or  less  detached. 
When  they  came  to  the  Renaissance  the  sculp¬ 
tural  forms  melted  in  with  the  architecture. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  sa:d  he  felt  about  sculpture 
that  it  might  be  applied  for  two  things.  Firstly, 
to  tell  a  story,  and,  secondly,  to  make  fine  build¬ 
ings.  He  had  dealt  with  the  first  branch  in  a 
lecture  he  gave  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Mr.  Stephens  had  made  an  interesting  separation 
between  the  figures  which  were  dealt  with  in 
the  structure  and  those  figures  which  were 
merely  applied,  but  he  would  only  say  that 
where  figures  which  were  used  as  support  should 
be  something  less  than  human.  That  might 
be  done  in  one  or  two  ways.  They  could  give 
what  was  called  a  “  herm  ”  or  they  might  cut 
off  the  arras  or  brutalise  the  figures.  In  front 
of  the  War  Office  there  was  a  couple  of  figures 
supporting  a  small  porch.  These  were  not 
individualised,  but  had  they  been  figures  of 
Lord  Wolseley  or  Lord  Kitchener  it  would  have 
been  felt  that  they  were  entirely  out  of  place. 
Now  that  they  had  had  this  subject  before  them 
four  or  five  times  he  ventured  to  suggest  that 
they  should  codify  the  whole  of  the  ideas  and 
submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Art 
Committee,  and  they  might  publish  a  book  on 
the  subject,  edited  by  Professor  Pite.  He  was 
reminded  of  some  sculpture  by  Mr.  Lee  at 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  when  Mr.  Lee 
was  illustrating  his  remarks  from  the  Parthenon 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  noble  series 
of  panels  with  which  he  enriched  St.  George’s 
Hall.  Professor  Pite  seemed  to  think  it  was  not 
right  that  they  should  study  the  Parthenon, 
but  he  did  hope  they  would  always  aim  high. 
They  might  not  have  a  Parthenon  to  build  or  to 
sculpture,  but  as  the  greater  contained  the  less 
he  did  not  think  any  architect  or  sculptor  would 
do  badly  if  they  started  out  able  to  build  or 
decorate  the  Parthenon.  They  might  perhaps 
have  only  to  build  pig-styes  or  alter  public - 
houses,  but  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
applying  the  art  which  might  have  made  the 
Parthenon  to  the  pig-stye  or  the  public-house. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
had  drifted  apart,  and  he  thought  that  archi¬ 
tects  were  somewhat  to  blame  in  the  matter. 
He  trusted  that  in  the  future  the  two  arts 
would  be  brought  closer  together  and  would 
work  together  from  the  beginning.  They 
must  not  forget  that  they  were  sister  arts,  and 
that  architects  must  not  allow  sculpture  to  be 
used  improperly  or  to  serve  merely  as  pinnacles 
and  terminals  or  to  add  weight  to  the  top  of  a 
buttress.  It  was  on  that  account  that  they 
had  drifted  apart.  He  knew  a  sculptor  who 
said  to  him  on  one  occasion,  in  speaking  of  his 
pedestal :  “I  do  not  want  any  architecture 
because  it  detracts  from  the  figure  ;  I  prefer 
to  place  it  on  a  rough-hewn  block.”  Just  as 
architects  had  begun  to  learn  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  sculpture  in  relation  to  buildings, 
so  he  hoped  that  sculptors  would  learn  that 
architects  could  be  of  great  help  in  aiding 
sculpture.  It  was  true  in  the  case  of  buildings 
the  architect  must  take  the  lead,  and  the 
sculptor  must  support  him  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
monuments,  where  there  were  groups  of  figures, 
then  the  architect  might  well  come  in  and  help 
the  sculptor  by  making  a  shrine  for  his  work — 
for  making  a  setting  to  the  jewel.  As  Mr.  Lee 
had  remarked,  sculpture  had  a  special  tale  to 
tell ;  it  had  to  endeavour  to  tell  some  story,  or 
to  give  some  illustration  or  some  information, 
with  regard  to  its  purpose.  A  building  also 
had  a  tale  to  tell  and  a  message  to  deliver,  and 
architects  asked  the  sculptor  to  come  in  and 
help  them  in  the  expression  and  in  the  carrying 
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on  of  the  tale,  as  it  were.  His  views  were 
pretty  well  known  on  that  subject,  but  he 
would  like  to  give  expression  to  one  or  two 
thoughts.  One  was  that  architecture  dealt  with 
straight  lines,  and  sculpture  with  round  lines, 
and  it  was  the  contrast  of  the  beauty  of  curved 
lines  against  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
which  helped  on  their  work.  There  must  be  a 
certain  balance  and  uniformity  in  their  work  with 
regard  to  buildings,  and  he  also  thought  that 
scale  was  very  important — much  more  so  than 
had  been  stated  that  evening.  He  thought 
it  was  important  where  two  or  three  sculptors 
were  working  together  that  the  scale  of  their 
figures  should  be  in  proper  relation  to  each 
other.  He  was  not  speaking  of  separate  panels 
or  subjects.  He  did  not  consider  that  in  that 
case  sculptors  helped  the  architects  at  all,  for  the 
subject  might  not  be  connected  with  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  architects,  then,  only  provided  a 
frame  for  the  subject.  Where  a  sculptor  could 
help  an  architect  was  in  the  expression  of  the 
purpose  of  the  building  itself.  Relief  also  was 
a  most  important  matter  that  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Relief  work  stood  in  sculpture  some¬ 
thing  like  decorative  work  in  painting,  and  he 
felt  that  relief  work  was  the  most  important 
means  the  sculptor  had  of  helping  them. 
Figures  in  the  round  had  perhaps  a  more 
distinct  message,  but  they  should  p'ace  them 
in  a  proper  position  where  they  could  deliver 
their  message.  Whether  they  were  in  the  round 
or  in  relief  a  great  thing  w.:s  that  they  should 
be  part  of  one  subject. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  in  reply,  said  it  was  only 
by  interchange  of  opinions  that  they  learned, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  sculptors  did 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  architecture. 
He  could  quite  understand  that  remark  of  a 
sculptor  wkich  the  Chairman  had  referred  to, 
because  they  knew  nothing  about  architecture. 
If  a  thing  was  to  be  perfect  the  base  was  quite 
as  important  as  the  figure-work,  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  lack  of  architectural  knowledge 
that  they  were  doing  such  bad  public  statues 
they  were  individual  statues,  but  they  did  not  fit. 

Mr.  Reynolds  -  Stephens,  in  also  acknowledging 
the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  felt  that  if  there 
could  be  co-operation  from  the  beginning  of  a 
building  design  it  would  be  an  absolutely 
ideal  thing,  but  that  would  never  come  about 
with  their  present  system  of  education.  It 
was  his  only  grievance  against  his  old  school 
of  the  Royal  Academy  that  he  was  not  obliged 
to  learn  architecture  as  a  sculptural  student. 
If  every  sculptor  was  obliged  to  study  archi¬ 
tecture  the  advantages  would  be  manifest,  and 
he  felt  that  architect  students,  with  great  gain  to 
their  professional  work  afterwards,  should  study 
and  appreciate  the  aims  of  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  would  take  place  on  June  5. 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  12, 
Great  George -street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  when 
Mr  J  D.  Wallis  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Licensing 
Act,  i904.”  The  author  dealt  with  the  general 
position  before  the  Act,  the  grounds  on.  which 
on-licences  can  be  refused  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  renewal  authority,  and  the  compensation 
authority,  the  compensation  fund,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  fixing  the  compensation,  the  basis 
for  compensation,  the  value  with  the  licence, 
the  value  without  the  licence,  the  division  of 
the  compensation,  new  licences,  the  monopoly 
value,  and  comparison  of  compensation  value 
and  monopoly  value. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  premises 
without  the  licence  lie  said  that  the  valuation 
of  the  premises,  as  if  they  were  not  licensed 
premises,  would  bring  in  a  number  of  con¬ 
siderations,  varying  m  each  case,  but  would 
nevertheless  be  a  matter  well  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  most  surveyors.  The  principal  point 
to  consider  would  be  what  value  they  have  for 
other  purposes  and  how  far  they  are  adaptable 
or  suitable  for  other  businesses  In  the 
majority  of  cases  licensed  houses  (except  the 
old  beerhouses)  had  been  specially  built  foi  the 
particular  trade  to  be  carried  on  and  in  many 
cases  the  buildings  would  have  little  value  for 
any  other  purposes,  in  fact  the  larger  the  house 
and  the  better  equipped  for  its  purpose,  the 
less  value,  comparatively  speaking,  it  would 
have  without  the  licence.  In  the  large  towns 
many  imposing  and  expensive  structures,  with 
elaborate  fittings  and  fixtures,  would  become 
almost  worthless,  whilst  small  beerhouses  and 
many  country  inns  might  more  readily  find  a 
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use  (of  course  at  a  much  lower  rent)  either  f<  r 
ordinary  dwellings  or  for  other  purposes.  The 
difference  in  value  between  the  premises  with 
a  licence  and  without  a  licence  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  great.  This  would  be  so  even  in  the 
case  of  a  small  beerhouse,  as,  in  such  places, 
the  amount  of  trade  done  was  frequently  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  instances  could  be  quoted  of 
houses  let  at  rents  of  from  200 /.  to  300/.  a  year, 
which,  without  a  licence,  would  let  only  as 
small  dwellings,  or  possibly  for  shops,  at  not 
more  than  from  20/.  to  40/.  a  year.  In  many 
cases  the  difference  would  not  be  so  great  as 
this,  and  each  case  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
dealt  with  on  its  merits,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  best  possible  use  to  which  the  building 
could  be  put  and  the  best  rent  obtainable  for  it. 
The  multiplier  to  be  applied  to  premises  without 
a  licence  would  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  a 
house  with  a  licence,  this  being  another  factor 
causing  a  difference  in  the  valuation.  For 
instance,  a  public -house  with  a  licence  might 
be  worth  200/.  a  year,  which ,  if  taken  at  twenty- 
six  years’  purchase,  would  give  a  value  of 
5,200/.  Without  a  licence,  the  building  might 
be  worth  100/.  a  year,  but  this  rental  could 
probably  not  be  taken  higher  than  the  5  per 
cent,  table,  or  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  which 
would  give  2,000/.,  a  difference  in  capital  value 
of  3,200/.,  but  in  annual  value  of  only  100/. 
It  was  not  clear  how  far  the  question  of  site 
value,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  premises, 
could  be  considered.  Some  licensed  houses,  in 
commanding  positions  in  the  centre  of  large 
towns,  would,  if  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
be  of  greater  value  than  as  licensed  premises  ; 
that  was  to  say,  it  would  pay  the  owner  to 
forfeit  the  licence,  to  pull  down  the  house,  and 
erect  on  the  site  shops  and  offices,  or  flats. 
In  such  a  case  compensation  would  probably 
be  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  premises, 
having  lost  the  licence,  would  be  reduced  in 
value.  Such  examples  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  but  the  question  of  site  value  was 
an  important  one  ;  the  instance  given  being 
but  an  extreme  case  intended  to  illustrate  the 
principle.  To  the  compensation  had  to  be 
added  the  amount  of  depreciation  of  v  trade 
fixtures.  This  would,  in  most  cases,  be  the 
difference  in  the  value  as  fixtures  used  in 
connexion  with  the  premises  as  a  going  concern, 
and  the  value  for  breaking  up  purposes,  or 
for  sale  at  auction  prices. 

Visit  to  Exeter. 

On  the  25tli  and  26th  inst.  the  Institution 
will  hold  meetings  in  Exeter,  when  papers  will 
be  retd  and  visits  made  to  places  of  interest. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  an  editorial  article  under  the  title 
“The  Reform  of  Municipal  Architecture,”  the 
Burlington  Magazine  supports  strongly  the 
protest  recer  tly  made  by  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  against  the  employment  of  official  sur¬ 
veyors  and  engineers  to  design  municipal 
buildings.  The  article  entirely  repudiates  the 
criticism  sometimes  made,  that  the  architects 
are  consulting  their  professional  interests  in  the 
matter.  As  a  fact,  it  may  be  to  the  interest 
of  architects  to  be  employed  in  such  cases, 
but  that,  the  writer  urges,  is  not  the  point 
for  the  public  to  consider.  What  they  have 
to  think  of  is  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
best  architecture  in  their  public  buildings,  and 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  got  from  municipal 
officials.  The  article  concludes  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  argument  to  the  case  of  the  proposed 
London  County  Council  Hall,  recommending 
(as  we  have  already  done)  an  open  com¬ 
petition.  In  the  same  issue  a  writer  who 
signs  “  P.  A.”  contributes  what  we  think  a  very 
wrong-headed  article  under  the  title  “  The 
Failure  of  our  Water-colour  Tradition,”  the  gist 
of  which  is  that  pure  water-colour  must  always 
be  and  has  always  been  a  comparative  failure, 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  for  water-colour 
except  with  the  aid  of  body-colour  and  “  wiping 
out.”  With  these  means  “  it  can  rival  oil 
painting  in  strength  and  splendour.”  To  which 
we  reply  that  it  is  not  meant  to  rival  oil  paint¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  a  perfectly  different  art,  and  the  old 
tradition  was  the  right  one. 

The  Art  Journal  commences  with  an  article  on 
“  The  Chantrey  Gallery  as  it  should  be,” 
giving  a  list  of  illustrations  of  works  with  which 
“  an  ideal  Chantrey  gallery  ”  should  have 
been  commenced.  The  list  as  a  whole  does  not 
commend  itself  to  us  as  an  ideal.  The  writer  of 
the  article  seems  to  think  that  the  object  of 
the  Chantrey  collection  should  be  the  illustration 
of  the  newest  developments  in  English  art.  Those 


should  be  included,  no  doubt,  but  his  position  is 
not  central  enough.  A  representative  Chantrey 
collection  should  be  founded  on  the  works  of  the 
established  and  recognised  leading  artists  of 
the  day,  not  on  exceptional  works,  however 
clever  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  mistakes  which  the 
Academy  Trustees  have  made,  we  are  inclined 
that  on  the  whole  their  guidance  is  the  safest. 
We  do  not  want  a  Chantrey  collection  of  “  new 
lights”  in  art. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  “A  New  York  House  of 
To-day,”  that  forming  No.  60,  East  52nd- 
street,  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Frecd- 
lander  is  the  architect.  The  elevation  seems 
to  us  to  have  the  worst  qualities  of  a  modem 
French  street  house  without  its  refinement ; 
but  the  interiors  are  much  better,  and  the 
subject  is  certainly  of  interest  to  English 
architects.  A  long  and  fully  illustrated  article 
on  “  The  Cl  ateau  of  Langeais,”  by  Mr.  F.  Lees, 
forms  the  most  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  number. 

The  most  important  article  on  Public  Works 
is  a  long  and  fully  illustrated  one  on  "The 
Dover  Harbour  Works,”  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmis- 
ley,  the  engineer  to  the  Harbour  Board.  The  I 
number  includes  also  an  article  on  "A  Great 
Indian  Reservoir,”  that  of  Marikanave,  in 


Mysore,  by  Air.  R.  B.  Buckley,  late  Chief  1 
Engineer  of  Bengal.  There  is  also  an  article 
on  “  The  Repair,  Straightening,  Raising  and 
Falling  of  Chimney  Shafts,”  by  a  special  corre-  1 
sponclent,  and  one  on  the  construction  of  > 
“  Cast-iron  Tanks,”  by  Air.  W.  J.  Jones. 

To  Technics  Mr.  Brysson  Conningham  con-  . 
tributes  a  short  article  on  “Concrete,”  the 
most  useful  part  being  that  in  which  the  writer 
deals  with  some  essentials  governing  the 
proportions  of  its  constituent  materials.  It  is  I 
unfortunately  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  1 
concrete  is  often  settled  in  a  somewhat  hap-  1 
hazard  manner,  and  specifications  are  by  no  1 
means  uncommon  in  which  no  attempt  is  made 
to  define  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  1 
and  aggregate,  and  in  which  the  importance  ot 
fifiing  the  voids  in  the  latter  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked.  The  miter  teles  the  on  y 
correct  view,  that  the  sand  and  cement  .houhl 
be  regarded  as  mortar,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  surround  the  stone  or  other  Me 
employed  as  aggregate,  M*  “  ' 

mortar  is  used  in  the  interior  of 
stone  masonry.  Two  important  pm  ... 
stated  are  that  cement  and  sand  ro« 
water  diminish  by  about  OM-fcroth  j 
joint  bulk  measured  dry  before 
and  that  gravel  and  br°1‘e"  ?!!L“ldo 
less  space  when  mixed  than  t  y  1 
The  bearing  of  these  f»“!  5“  ? 
initiation  of  the  proper  proportro 
is  then  explained  in  a  manner  W 
be  helpful  to  young  architects  “1f1gS 
While  emphasising  the  importance  ' 
the  writer  does  not  mention  the  * 

superiority  of  ““^““‘fl^edeosive^niier- 
merely  remarking  that  in  ;  •  n_  !|U,K1  by 
takings,  concrete  is  more  econo  n»  )he 

mechanical  appliances.  ±  greater 

greater  efficiency  so  secure  ,  M  (.0ncrete- 
moment  than  economy,  .  t|iejr 

mixers  can  now  be  obtai‘,e‘i  im0erative  in  all 
use  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ^  th() 

building  operations.  With  J 
quantity  of  water,  the  ffe  quite 

favour  of  fairly  W0t  concrete  ^  #  feW 

agree  with.  The  article  fc  „nncrete.  and  serves 
data  as  to  the  strength  of  ^  ft  gfneral 

the  purpose  of  directing  at  e  oonnected 

way  to  some  of  the  'fie  material 

with  the  preparation  oft  bi  {(ff  Corn,; 

of  construction.  ^,ee‘  j  ;n  Practice 
gated  Iron  Roofs  U1  TheJ, y  Fian(icr  Etehells. 
are  discussed  by  Air.  E-  t0  effect  a 
A.M.I.Mech.E.,  his  object  bei Lnwrted  by 
compromise  between  Pract,  Fv  ••  the  young 
the  “  old  workman,  “l*Winreol>‘»!*b  i 
theorist.”  Having  ^.‘““thenlroW 

of  withstanding  the  gak15  •  ,  ^  much  as 

stress  on  steel  purlins  i  J  (,tuai  breaking 
50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  sltt,es 

strength  of  the  materia ,  •  or(linsry  case* 

some  new  rules  apj^“J',e  “  not  i"*1^ 
of  purlin  design,  These .Loing  «? 
the  excessive  spans  and  ^ore  latitude  and  w* 
adopted,  but  tW  a,1?y  mc°ommon  method^ 
more  rational  than  the  .us assomp110® 
computation,  in  which  t  .  the  consider*^ 
usually  made  give  r.se  >  '  ..al  and 

divergence  existing  ^  .  0f  the««‘m 

theoretical  views  as  to 
here  considered. 
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i  tic  NlHond  Review  Mr.  D.  S.  J-'.'oll 
.  ‘  tic  attack  on  the  Royal  Academy  which 
tke  fashion,  under  the  title  “  The  Royal 
fy mv  and  National  Ait,"  the  nterence 
f “  "  ( course,  that  the  Royal  Academy  does 
Stmsent  national  art.  To  which  we  reply 
ft  at  all  events  it  represents  it  much  more 
any  other  English  Society  existing.  Mr. 
Si’s  programme  evidently  aims  at  dis- 
*  ilWiins  the  Academy  altogether,  in  which 
do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  succeed.  The 
,1  fault  of  the  Royal  Academy,  m  its  cor- 
nte  capacity,  lies  in  its  attitude  of  superiority 
il  criticism,  and  refusal  to  give  reasons  or 
ll, nations  for  any  of  its  actions.  Many 
toval  Academicians  are  personally  most 
u  1st  and  amiable  men,  but  the  tradition  of 
le  Academy  as  a  public  body  is  to  ride  rough - 
lod over  every  one  who  differs  from  or  criticises 
5  and  there  is  where  it  makes  enemies. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
jo  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  intended  for 
Lure-seers  and  not  for  artists,  on  the  question 
What  are  Pictures  For?”  which,  we  may 
uke  the  opportunity  of  saying,  was  the  original 
L  0{  the  article  ;  the  modification  of  the  title 
wthe  Editor  of  the  Magazine  into  “  What  is  the 
';:im  d'etre  of  Pictures  ?  ”  by  no  means  com- 
pds  itself  to  the  author  of  the  article. 

In  the  Century  we  have  again  the  Cl  ateau 
i  langeais  in  the  course  of  an  article  (the 
econd)  on  the  Chateau  of  Touraine,  by  Mr. 
Ibitein^,  who  deals  in  this  issue  with  Loches 
ad  Langeais.  The  article  is,  of  course,  merely 
jterarv,  but  the  illustrations,  from  “colour 
tawings  ”  by  M.  Jules  Guerin  (that  is,  we  take 
j.  drawings  specially  made  for  reproduction  in 
(ilour),  are  very  fine  and  effective. 

Harper  commences  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
jfaller  Maunder  on  “Magnetic  Storms  and  the 
W’  including  an  interesting  description  of 
^'■‘Magnet  House  ”  or  [magnetic  observatory 
it  Greenwich,  installed  in  1838  for  the  con¬ 
gous  registration  of  movements  of  the 
noetic  needle.  Mr.  Jacques  de  Morgan, 
lonorary  Director-General  of  the  Antiquities 
,j  Egypt,  contributes  an  article  on  “  The 
temple  at  Susinak,”  being  the  result  of  the 
itest  excavations  at  Susa.  He  describes  in 
jtail  the  bricks  used,  without  mortar,  and 
iith  hand-written  inscriptions  often  on  their 
'  J-yes  giving  the  name  ot  the  king  who  made  the 
■milling,  and  other  information  in  regard  to  it. 
lie  bricks  found  in  the  temple  of  Susinak 
to,  we  are  told,  would  furnish  a  complete 
of  the  Elamite  kings.  Illustrations  of 
of  these  inscribed  bricks  are  given,  and 
fa  number  of  ornaments  found  in  the  ruins, 
i  short  article  on  “  Subiaco  ”  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
illen  gives  a  description  and  illustrations  of 
list  must  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places 
i  Italy. 

In  Scribner  an  article  entitled  “  The  Marble 
fountains,”  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Child,  gives  a  very 
iieresting  description  of  quarrying  in  some 
marble  quarries  in  the  United  States,  we  do 
nt  exactly  make  out  where,  except  that  the 
Green  Mount  ain  ”  is  one  of  the  localities  named. 


■  is  accompanied  by  most  effective  illustra- 
n-  in  colour.  “  Over  Night  at  the  Edge  of 
it  Grand  Canyon  ”  (it  used  to  be  spelt 
‘aiion’’),  by  Air.  Benjamin  Brooks,  is  accom- 
yiied  by  illustrations  of  what  appears  to  be 
,  m  of  the  most  extraordinary  rock  and 
i  Buntain  scenery  in  existence ;  the  six  or 
j  iven  photographs  are  well  worth  attention  ; 
i  2T  are  what  one  might  fancy  the  scenery  in 
s  a  moon  to  be  lif  e. 

il  The  Antiquary  contains  an  article  by 

,1  ft,  William  Alartin  on  a  subject  likely 
il  o  be  much  under  consideration  at  present 
-'The  Law  Relating  to  the  Protection 
"  I  Ancient  Alonuments  and  Buildings  ”  ;  an 

uswer  to  the  question  so  frequently  put, 
tone  form  or  another,  by  the  owner  of  such 
fa— “  May  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my 
<n!”  The  article  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
tone  of  the  existing  law  on  the  subject,  but 
1  stains  also  important  suggestions  (with 
41i  we  are  quite  in  sympathy)  for  extending 
j  «1  amplifying  its  powers  of  interference  with 
'  owner  who  possesses  remains  that  are  of 
]  storic  value  to  the  nation.  “  The  other  end 
iWatling-street,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Abel,  is  an 
tasting  article  describing  the  vestiges  in 
north  of  England  of  the  Roman  Road  which 
tamences  under  that  hi  toric  title  in  London. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  includes  a  short 
tale  by  Air.  W.  Paley  on  “  Passenger  Traffic 
^Canals,”  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
i  yet,  and  of  travelling  on  canals  in  the  days 
ta  railways. 


EMBROIDERY  AT  THE  BURLINGTON 

FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  Exhibition  of  English  Embroidery 
executed  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  XVIth 
century  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Savile-row,  is  unique  of  its  kind.  The  thirty 
cases  of  exhibits  worthily  represent  the  art  of 
embroidery  in  England  of  mediaeval  times. 
English  embroidery  among  all  the  arts  stood  in 
most  repute  ;  it  was  specially  valued  abroad, 
many  of  the  finest  specimen  pieces  finding  their 
way  across  the  seas.  The  term  opus  anglicanum 
is  found  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  docu¬ 
ments,  denoting  not  only  the  country  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  work,  but  indicating  also  its  value 
and  excellence.  Documents  show  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Normans  at  sight  of  the  splendid 
state  robes  worn  by  the  Conqueror  and  his 
chief  nobles  on  his  return  to  Normandy  after 
his  conquest  of  England.  At  Durham  Cathedral 
there  are  fragments  of  beautiful  and  skilful 
work  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  of  which  photo¬ 
graphs  are  shown  at  the  exhibition.  The 
fragments  are  of  great  beauty  in  design;  the 
colour  is  unrecognisable.  They  must  be  the 
effect  of  an  existing  tradition  or  school  of  work 
of  which  there  is  no  trace.  The  art  was  fostered 
by  the  religious  houses,  and  the  exhibits  shown 
are  nearly  without  exception  of  ecclesiastical 
character.  No  doubt  ecclesiastical  vestments 
were  more  carefully  preserved  than  lay  gar¬ 
ments,  and  it  was,  besides,  the  custom  of  the 
wealthy  and  noble  to  present  their  splendid 
robes  of  ceremony  to  the  religious  houses,  to 
be  turned  into  altar  frontals,  copes,  and 
chasubles.  The  art  was  practised  by  men  and 
women,  and  was  greatly  favoured  by  royal 
ladies  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xth  century 
Edward’s  Queen  Aelffiaeda  produced  the  frag¬ 
ments  alluded  to  at  Durham  Cathedral.  As  in 
the  other  arts,  the  high-water  mark  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  English  embroidery  was  reached  in  the 
later  part  of  the  XIHth  century.  Compare  the 
painted  photographs  1,  2,  and  3,  the  Ascoli 
Cope,  the  portion  of  the  Toledo  cope,  and  the 
painting  of  the  cope  with  the  “  Tree  of  Jesse  ” 
respectively,  with  any  of  the  work'  of  the  XVth 
or  XVIth  century.  The  execution  of  the 
earlier  examples  is  marvellous  and  the  amount 
of  toil  incredible,  only  to  be  appreciated  by 
comparison  with  the  more  careless  and  coarser 
work  of  the  later  period  ;  the  difference  of  half  a 
century  is  clearly  marked  in  Case  B,  where  a 
cope,  circa  1300,  hangs  by  a  chasuble  of  sixty 
years  later.  One  of  the  most  superb  examples 
shown  is  that  in  Case  I,  a  chasuble  of  red  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold  thread  with  the  three  lions 
of  England  upon  a  ground  covered  with  intricate 
foliated  scrolls  of  gold,  amongst  which  are  figures 
of  men  and  women.  Case  K  contains  one  of  the 
finest  copes  shown.  It  is  of  the  middle  of  the 
XlVth  century ;  it  is  divided  into  three  bands  of 
Gothic  arcading,  the  columns  formed  of  twisted 
oak  stems,  the  branches  of  which  canopy  the 
figures  in  each  arcade.  The  work  of  the  XVth 
and  XVIth  centuries  is  at  its  best  when  free  from 
figures;  some  of  the  velvet  and  silk  brocade 
mounting  the  embroidery  is  magnificent.  A 
chasuble  of  the  XVth  century  in  Case  X  and  the 
Fishmongers’  Pall  in  Case  T  are  noticeable  in  this 
respect.  The  exhibition  remains  open  during 
the  week,  and  should  not  be  missed  by  lovers  of 
Gothic  design  and  romance  in  art. 

- - 

The  Ordnance  Survey. — The  International 
Geographical  Congress  recommended!  that  a 
map  of  the  world  should  be  made  to  the  scale 
of  one-millionth,  or  about  sixteen  miles  to  1  in. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  authorities,  acting,  it 
appears,  upon  the  suggestion,  have  already 
issued  a  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that 
scale  and  printed  in  colours — the  coast  water 
being  tinted  in  blue,  the  lakes  and  general 
outlines  in  black,  and  the  hills  in  brown.  The 
preparation  and  issue  of  the  coloured  one  mile 
to  1  in.  and  four  miles  to  1  in.  maps  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  making  good  progress 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  John¬ 
ston,  R.E.,  director,  who  has  just  begun  to 
publish  some  sheets  for  Scotland  of  the  1-in. 
map,  and  will  shortly  complete  the  ^-in.  map 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  issue  of  the 
sheets  for  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland. 
A  former  inconvenience  is  now  removed  by  the 
folding  of  the  maps  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  can  read  any  part  without  spreading  out 
the  entire  mounted  sheet. 

Duke  of  Richmond  Memorial,  Chichester 
Cathedral. — On  June  15  will  be  unveiled  the 
new  east  window  in  Chichester  Cathedral  which 
will  form  a  memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon.  The  window  is 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  District  Offices  at 
Market  Har borough,  on  Saturday,  May  13 
Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  C.E.,  County  Surveyor  of 
Shropshire,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
T  Present  were  Messrs.  W.  H.  Harpur 
Carihff),  J.  Lob  ey  (Hanley),  A.  W.  Greatorex 
(West  Bromwich),  J.  S.  Pickering  (Cheltenham), 
Jl.  Richardson  (Handsworth),  F.  C.  Cook 
(Nuneaton)  J.  P.  Norrington  (London),  G. 
Green  (Wolverhampton),  E.  J.  Silcox  (Leeds), 
Norman  Scorgie  (Hackney),  T.  W.  A.  Hayward 
(Battersea),  and  others. 

Mi-.  J.  L  Douglass,  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Market  Harborough. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  welcome 
which  the  Association  had  received,  and 
remarked  that  this  was  the  second  occasion  the 
Association  had  visited  the  town. 


Cattle  Market,  Harborough. 

Mr.  G.  Coates  read  a  paper  on  “  The  New 
Cattle  Market  ”  at  Harborough.  He  said  that 
previous  to  the  building  of  the  new  market,  in 
1903,  the  markets  were  held  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  until  a 
recent  date,  what  was  now  known  as  “The 
Square”  was  called  the  “Sheep  Market,” 
because  there  were  penned  sheep,  pigs,  and 
calves.  The  high  street  was  used  as  a  pitch 
for  cattle.  The  condition  of  Market  Har¬ 
bor  ough  in  the  past  on  a  market-day  might  be 
imagined,  and  more  especially  on  a  fair  day, 
when  perhaps  upwards  of  2,000  beasts  would 
be  in  possession.  In  1900  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  Lord  Barnard,  the  present 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  market  rights  were 
purchased  for  2,455?.,  and  twelve  acres  of  grass 
land  acquired  in  a  central  and  accessible 
position,  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  under 
300?.  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  5,967?.  for  the 
market  rights  and  the  land.  The  six  acres  of 
land  nearest  the  town  were  laid  out  for  the 
market  proper,  the  remaining  six  acres  being 
used  for  open  lairages  for  the  stock  attending 
the  market.  The  work  was  let  in  five  contracts 
and  the  total  cost  of  works  was  18,781?.  13s.  5d, 
The  total  outlay  on  the  market,  including  land, 
purchase  of  rights,  and  works,  was  25,950?. 
The  market  had  been  designed  with  a  view  to 
future  extensions,  fenced-in  spaces  being 
reserved  for  additional  beast  and  sheep  pens, 
the  provision  of  which  would  not  in  any  way 
disturb  the  existing  roads  or  arrangements. 
With  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
unsuitable  private  slaughter-houses  in  the 
town,  the  Council  were  building  two  new 
slaughter-houses  on  the  market  lairages,  as  a 
first  instalment.  The  rent  of  each  was  20?.  per 
annum.  It  was  generally  considered  that 
Market  Harborough  had  great  advantages  to 
offer  to  manufacturers  establishing  works 
there.  The  railway  accommodation  was  excel¬ 
lent  ;  land  could  be  had  at  a  low  price  ;  the 
local  rates  were  very  small  compared  with 
other  towns,  and  the  working  classes  were 
well  housed.  As  a  residential  town,  or  hunting 
centre,  it  could  boast  of  an  excellent  water 
supply  and  drainage  ;  a  death-rate  much  below 
the  average ;  picturesque  building  sites  ;  ample 
facilities  for  sport.  The  Council  had  this  year 
completed  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  local  self- 
government.  The  population  was  8,700  ;  the 
rateable  value  £55,929  ;  death-rate  (per  1,000) 
9-41.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Market  Harborough,  in  1897,  the  Urban 
Council  had  acquired  the  gas  works  (Engineer 
and  Manager,  Mr.  A.  T.  Harris)  at  a  cost  of 
49.000?.,  including  reconstruction  and  new 
offices.  Also  a  recreation  ground,  comprising  six¬ 
teen  acres,  cost  3,100?.  The  Council  had  taken 
over  the  care  of  the  two  cemeteries  of  the 
district.  The  Urban  District  rates  were  3s.  6d. 
in  the  pound  per  annum. 

The  President  said '  he  considered  the  new 
cattle  market,  which  he  had  been  over, reflected 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Coates  and  the  town.  He 
thought  blue  bricks  would  have  been  better  for  the 
paving  than  random  granite  setts  and  tar  paving, 
as  they  were  cheaper  and  more  easily  cleansed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  A.  Hayward  (Battersea)  con¬ 
gratulated  Market  Harborough  on  the  admirable 
way  in  which  it  had  dealt  with  the  cattle 
market.  Having  previously  been  surveyor  in  a 
country  market  town,  where  they  had  no  cattle 
market,  but  held  the  sales  in  the  streets,  he 
could  speak  of  the  great  nuisance  of  such  a 
practice  to  shopkeepers  and  residents. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Greatorex  (West  Bromwich)  con¬ 
gratulated  the  District  Council  on  the  pro- 

fressive  policy  it  had  pursued  during  the  twenty  - 
ve  years  the  town  had  been  under  its  govern¬ 
ment,  owning  as  it  did  the  gas  and  waterworks 
and  markets,  and  completed  a  successful  sewer¬ 
age  scheme. 

Mr.  Smith  (Kettering)  approved  the  adoption 
of  a  separate  drainage  scheme  for  the  market  on 
other  than  sale  days,  and  when  the  place  was 
being  cleansed,  as  the  water  for  six  acres  of 
paved  surface  in  the  case  of  thunderstorms 
was  a  great  consideration  at  a  small  sewage 
works. 

Mr.  Dickinson  (Birmingham)  said  he  was 
surveyor  for  five  or  six  years  to  a  market  town, 
where  cattle  came  and  stood  about  the  streets, 
and  he  felt  that  this  market  must  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Coates,  in  reply,  said  they  did  not  like 
blue  bricks,  which  they  did  not  consider  in 
unison  with  a  rural  district. 

River  Conservancy. 

Mr.  G.  Coates,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.I., 
read  a  paper  on  river  conservancy.  He  said 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  time  was  more  than 
ripe  for  the  Legislature  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  establishment  of  River  Boards,  having 
control  of  each  river  from  its  source  to  its  outfall, 
as  contemplated  by  the  abandoned  Bills  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Ought  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  to  be  tolerated  as  described  in  a 
daily  paper,  not  so  long  ago,  of  a  certain  town  ? 

“  Over  2  ft.  of  water  is  in  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  houses,  and  many  families,  who  have  not 
left,  have  taken  refuge  in  bedrooms.  Cocks 
and  hens  are  seen  roosting  and  starving  in  the 
trees,  but  in  some  cases  they  and  the  pigs  share 
the  cottages  with  the  inmates.  Punts  are  in 
use  in  the  public  streets.”  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  appointed  in  1898, 
had  reported  in  favour  of  the  setting  up  of 
River  Boards,  with  the  watershed  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  area,  having  control  of  the  streams 
in  respect  to  pollution,  water-supplies,  and 
fisheries.  If,  therefore,  Parliament  would  pass 
a  Bill  based  on  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after 
hearing  expert  evidence  by  its  Select  Committee 
and  its  Royal  Commissioners,  the  country 
would  greatly  benefit.  If  the  whole  condition 
of  the  watercourses  of  England  was  looked  at 
broadly  it  was  difficult  to -believe  how  people 
had  tolerated  their  neglect  so  long.  We  had 
not  so  treated  the  question  in  Egypt.  No 
doubt,  if  there  occurred  several  consecutive 
years  of  excessive  rainfall,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  drought,  the  question  would  be  forced  into 
practical  politics  again  ;  but  the  law  of  averages 
worked  in  favour  of  letting  things  alone.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  authorities  had  not 
hitherto  been  established  for  the  management 
and  control  of  our  rivers  and  streams  :  (1) 
The  unwillingness  of  legislators  to  interfere 
with  private  property,  vested  interests,  or 
prescriptive  rights.  (2)  The  difficulty  of 
propounding  an  equitable  rating  scheme  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  River  Authority.  With  regard  to 
the  first  objection,  the  riparian  owners  having 
failed  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  with  their 
present  powers,  and  a  case  having  been  made 
out  for  action,  Parliament  should  intervene 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
Respecting  the  second  objection,  it  should  not 
be  beyond  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  devise 
an  equitable  rating  basis  for  one  more  body, 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  administrative 
bodies  already  established.  The  average  rain¬ 
fall  for  the  forty-five  years  ending  in  1902  (as 
oiven  in  “  British  Rainfall  ”)  was  approxi¬ 
mately  25  in.,  whereas  the  exceptional  floods  of 
1903  were  caused  by  a  rainfall  of  36  in.  One 
of  the  duties  of  a  ‘River  Board  would  be  to 
gather  reliable  data  as  to  the  rainfall  in  the 
watershed  under  control,  together  with  the 
known  flood-heights,  the  strata  of  the  districts, 
etc.,  upon  which  the  remedial  works  could  be 
based.  Observation  and  records  of  various 
important  matters  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  lead  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  streams.  It  should 
not  be  impossible  in  most  districts  to  know  at 
different  degrees  of  saturation  of  the  subsoil 
just  how  much  rain,  falling  in  a  given  time  under 
present  conditions,  would  cause  a  flood,  how 
long  the  flood  would  be  in  rising,  and  its  dura¬ 
tion.  If  one  could  take  a  certain  river  and 
measure  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  its 
source  to  the  sea,  and  divide  by  the  total  fall, 
they  would  not  get  its  true  hydraulic  gradient, 
as  its  meandering  and  twisting  and  doubling 
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would  make  the  real  distance  much  greater. 
The  sharper  the  gradient  the  less  sectional  area 
of  waterway  was  required  to  pass  off  a  given 
amount  of  water ;  it  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  straighter  the  channel,  the  sectional 
area  being  the  same,  the  quicker  would  the 
water  get  to  the  sea.  The  channels  should 
therefore,  where  practicable,  be  straightened, 
and  the  loops  cut  through,  as  this  might  save 
widening.  Where  the  channels  could  not  be 
straightened  or  widened  they  might  be  em¬ 
banked  or  deepened.  There  were  bridges 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  passing  on  flood - 
water  were  the  side  arches  kept  clear  of  sedi¬ 
ment  and  obstruction  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  other  bridges  which  are  great  ob¬ 
structions  themselves,  with  insufficient  water¬ 
way  either  in  width  or  head-room,  or  both. 

It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no  picturesque 
old  bridges  would  be  pulled  down  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  as  it  would  be  possible  in 
many  cases  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  means  of 
additional  flood  arches  and  wallows  without 
perpetrating  acts  of  vandalism.  The  occurrence 
of  calamitous  floods  must  never  make  them 
forget  that  there  were  such  evils  as  droughts, 
when  vegetation  was  burnt  up  for  lack  of 
moisture,  and  farmers  and  graziers  would  give 
almost  anything  for  water.  Here,  then,  was 
scope  for  the  attention  and  foresight  of  a  River 
Board.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible, 
means  should  be  devised  for  holding  up  the 
level  of  the  available  water  in  the  rivers  and 
tributaries  for  the  irrigation  of  land  lying  below 
that  level.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
installation  of  movable  gates,  placed  either  in 
the  main  stream  or  in  a  sufficient  tributary 
stream,  and  the  water  conveyed  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  weir,  by  a  side  channel  or  a  system 
of  pipes,  to  the  land  below.  In  some  localities 
it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  impound  flood- 
waters  in  storage  reservoirs  at  sufficient  eleva¬ 
tion  to  command  certain  midlands  and  lowlands. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  storage  of 
flood- water  had  an  infinitesimal  effect  in  the 
mitigation  of  floods,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  was  possible  to  hold  up  being  so  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  water  rolling  down 
the  stream.  But  whilst  this  fact  was  trfoe, 
it  was  most  desirable  to  store  water  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  water  supply,  municipal  purposes, 
and  irrigation.  In  many  districts  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  land  for  the  construction  of  im¬ 
pounding  reservoirs  would  not  be  a  very 
serious  affair,  with  the  low  pi'ices  of  land  obta  n- 
ing  to-day.  There  seemed  no  reason  why 
each  River  Board  should  not  allot  sources  of 
water  supply  for  every  town  and  village  within 
their  watershed.  This  would  prevent  the  large 
towns,  with  the  longest  purses,  inequitably 
securing  what  ought  really  to  be  the  supply  of 
some  smaller  place.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  lead  to  the  economising  of  the  available 
supplies  by  preventing  districts  from  monopo¬ 
lising  far  more  gathering  ground  than  was 
reasonable  for  future  use.  In  England  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  watersheds 
were  constant,  whilst  the  population  was 
increasing  ;  so  that  the  conservation  of  water 
was  really  a  question  of  national  importance. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  had  recently  recom¬ 
mended  to  water  authorities  the  afforestation 
of  catchment  areas.  This  would  tend  to  keep 
the  water  supply  purer,  and  increase  infiltration 
by  arresting  evaporation.  Whilst  the  owners 
of  existing  water-mills  would,  of  course,  be 
privileged  to  retain  their  water  rights — always 
provided  those  rights  were  not  detrimental  to 
the  public  weal,  in  which  case  their  suppression 
would  be  subject  to  compensation — the  River 
Board  would  in  certain  cases  be  able  to  lease 
water  power  to  landowners  and  others  where 
the  levels  and  conditions  were  possible.  A 
survey  and  consideration  of  the  whole  water¬ 
shed  would  reveal,  in  many  localities,  possibilities 
for  the  utilisation  of  water  power  at  present 
overlooked,  or  impossible  to  utilise  under  the 
present  limited  Jurisdiction.  The  control  of  a 
watershed  by  a  River  Board  would  lead  to  the 
employment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
in  the  country.  Not  that  labour  would  be 
employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  relief 
to  the  unemployed,  for  that  might  be  unre- 
munerative,  whereas  the  obiect  of  the  Board 
would  be  to  execute  work  calculated  to  benefit 
property,  and  the  comfort,  health,  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  community. 

The  President  remarked  that  until  we  had 
River  Boards  he  was  afraid  our  rivers,  instead 
of  being  brought  back  to  their  original  state 
of  clear  and  pellucid  streams,  would  continue 
to  be  polluted.  A  general  adoption  of  the 


policy  pursued  by  the  Yorkshire  Rivers  Board 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock  (Leeds)  said thatcomingfrom 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  Rivers. 
Board  was  somewhat  active,  he  could  tell  them 
that  they  had  done  a  considerable  amount 
of  good  in  keeping  pollution  out  of  the  rivers 
in  the  West  Riding.  But  they  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  powers,  and  were  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  not  being  able  to  get  further  powers. 
They  proposed  to  go  to  Parliament  this  present 
session,  and  an  action  was  commenced  against 
them  by  one  of  the  contributory  bodies  to- 
prevent  them  applying  their  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  powers.  They  were 
thus  in  the  position  that  they  had  funds  to. 
spend  but  could  not  spend  them  in  getting 
further  powers.  That  crippled  them  to  some 
extent.  There  would  have  to  be  legislation 
introduced  to  invest  them  with  considerably 
more  powers  than  they  had  at  present. 

Mr.  J.  S-  Pickering  (Cheltenham)  said  one 
great  hardship  in  approaching  Parliament  was 
the  enormous  expense  involved  in  getting  Bills 
through.  Although  practically  unopposed,  the 
Nuneaton  Bill  cost  l,200f.  this  money  had 
not  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  engineer  who 
had  done  the  bulk  of  the  work,  but  had  been 
taken  by  the  lawyers.  He  spoke  strongly  upon 
this,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  scandalous 
thing  that  any  town  should  be  put  to  such 
enormous  expense  in  carrying  out  a  necessary 
public  work. 

Mr.  Smith  (Kettering)  considered  that 
with  schemes  of  public  water  supply  the  local 
authority  ought  not  to  have  to  give  back 
one-third  of  the  waiter  as  compensation.  Some¬ 
thing  smaller  than  one-third  should  be  the 
quantity  given  to  a  river  or  stream,  and  if  the 
riparian  owners  wanted  more  they  should 
pay  for  that  from  which  they  benefited  so  much. 

Mr.  Cook  (Nuneaton)  considered  that  the 
cost  of  obtaining  powers  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  prevented  a  good  deal  of  necessary 
work  being  carried  out  by  the  smaller  towns 
all  over  the  country. 

The  President  suggested  that  with  the 
formation  of  River  Boards  the  boundaries  should 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  watershed 
area.  .  . 

The  members  then  visited  the  markets, 
after  which  Mr.  Coates  entertained  them  to 
luncheon  in  the  Settling-room  of  the  Market 
bu  ildings.  In  the  afternoon  the  members  visited 
the  source  of  the  water  supply  at  hilworth. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
institute  was  held  on  Friday,  last  week,  in 
■rinre's  Restaurant.  Piccadilly.  Hi,  Grata 
lie  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G..  President 
f  the  Institute,  presided,  and  there  were  present 
he  Right  Hon.  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton.  Dr. 
■ercival.  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Colonel  J.  UW 
(otter,  R.A.M.C.  (Chairman  of  the  Connr.1  of 
he  Institute),  Sir  R.  N" 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of 

lir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart..  s' ““ 

Vebb,  R.A.,  Sir  Alexander  Bmn.it  Sr  Arth 

V.  Rucker,  LUD„  Sir  W.  tOteJfc 
lir  Henry  C.  Burdett.  K.C.B.,  Sir  G. H-  ™  f 
on,  Ll:D„  Sir  Shirley 
general  H.  Mackay-Ellis,  St 

on,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwmckle.  ,  , 
J.Sc.,  H.  P.  Adams, T.  W. Cutler, EH  Wton, 
L  J.  Davis,  E.  T.  Hall,  A.  H.  Beid,  •  ^ 

Vood.  J.  Slater,  J.  Osborne  Smith,  A  V 
r.P„  J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  A.  ton  Snol .  I 
3.  White  Walks,  Secretary,  and  ot»  . 

The  loyal  toasts  E,  the 

he  Chairman  (who  remarked  on  .nowjng 


matters;,  oir  ^ n  .  Forces, 
-0  Navy,  Army,  and  I *H.r  General 

tell  was  acknowledged  hi  ,[*,1 

Mackay-Ellis,  of  the  Royal 


Sir  William  J.  Collins  then  ^Kea¬ 
rnses  of  Paliament.  couCeh  r  r]  and  Sir 
Dr.  Pereival,  Bishop  rf  HmW*  ^ 
ancis  Sharp  Powell.  I;(ir  ,].  ,  for  the 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  the  fusing 

U  it  was  doing  In  ref  d  «  >h  ^ 
estion,  the  great  landmen 
ssible  example  and  one  -|]  wcf] — in  the 
id  to  see  more  generally  .ggg  for 
other  of  the  F°™°“h°Ler  he  went  ®  ,h" 
irking  people-  But  wb  ^  0„(  ol  the,r 
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of  the  country  than  to  devise  means  by  which 
cheap  sanitary  dwellings  might  be  erected,  and 
he  hailed  with  great  pleasure  the  prospect  of  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  cheap  houses.  There 
were  many  who  could  by  their  criticism  and 
advice  in  the  matter  do  much  good,  valuable  work 
which  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  nation. 
Colonel  J.  Lane  Notter,  the  Chairman  of 
un  of  Christian  children,  and  Council,  in  reply,  said  that  the  aim  of  the 
bringing-up  u  J  ^  ,„oof  ,00  5nn),  homes  Institute  had  been  to  carry  out, that  great  duty 
which  devolved  on  them  as  members  of  the 
State  to  render,  in  the  words  of  a  great  master 
of  hygiene,  growth  more  perfect,  decay  less 
rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  and  death  more 
remote.  This  entailed  great  labour.and  time, 
which  was  given  ungrudgingly  by  members  of 
the  Council,  all  of  whom  were  men  busily  engaged 
in  their  various  professions.  The  Institute  had 
contributed  largely  to  the  education  of  inspectors 
of  sanitary  work  and  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  knowledge  by  the  method  of  teaching 
and  by  the  examinations.  The  work  of  the 
Institute  was  not  confined  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  it  embraced  British  dominions  beyond 
the  sea.  It  was  not  proposed  to  adopt  the  new 


,  was  for  more  healthy  cottage 

P*”  }£w  of 'our  country  children  suffered 
‘"'sk  Xque,  and  morals  from  the  defects 
in  health;  P11^  4 _  ,  ,  was  ja^  to  know  that 
of  their.home^a  great  deal  to  cure  the 

of  hi?  city  clergy  recently 
’  u  Cfiv  how  many  homes  he  had  in  his 
he  would  describe  as  unfit  for  the 
prish  thica  ohristiai)1  children,  and 

b  was  that  he  had  at  least  120  such  homes 
There  were  scores  of  such  parishes 
uktd  iio  and  down  our  country,  and  he 
Mthat  we  should  tahe  care  that  the  occu- 
*M8ht™S  now  up  under  better  conditions. 

^ vS  if °Sharp0Powell,  Bart.,  said  he  thought 
Sir  2rt  of  the  duty  of  Parliament  in 
*“  J  S  “aiary  legislation  had  been  done  for 
m»“  “  “S  it  now  rested  with  the  local  autlion- 
■‘••lEighout “he  country  to  exercise  their 
PJB,  with  discretion  and  firmness  and 
Vx  wisdom.  There  were  some  cases  which  he 
where  these  powers  had  been  exercised 
vexatious  way  as  to  have  thrown  hack 
.  he  hoped  that  with  gentleness, 
.1,1  ,r, inn.  and  knowledge  that 


wisdom,  and  "into "operation  in  premises  scheme  outlined  by  the  President, 

se  P°W'' ’  ,  r  nrevent  areaction — an  evil 


„,h  ,  manner  as  to  prevent  areaction 
She  feared-and  that  there  would  be  a 
Snual  progress  and  advance  towards  that 
STrfect  condition  to  which  he  hoped  we 
rf,i  . ;™  Mfl.nv  samtarv  reforms 


Sh.trrma&rrnid^e.to 

jLed  on  the  statute  book  the  consolidation 
JJJ  sanitary  laws  ;  they  were  far  too  anti- 
£  and  complicated.  It  would  be  a  great 
f  ™  this  country  when  public  opinion 

active  as  to  force  Parliament  to 
I"™  &  question.  The  present  Legislature 
„  not  insensible  to  duty  m  this  matter,  and 
a  want  of  opportunity  which  prevented 
S Vina  introduced  to  consolidate  the  public 
fik  C of  the  country.  . 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
•The  Boyal  Sanitary  Institute,  said  that  the 
institute  had  been  in  active  operation  about 
£  years,  and  they  had  done  their  best  to 
the  requirements  of  the  age  and  to  perform 
,1,  work  they  were  originally  formed  to  do. 

I  Institute  consisted  of  over  3,200  members, 

J  t tad  an  income  of  something  like  8,0001 
Year  In  the  course  of  the  last  year  466 
!Itings  of  various  kinds  in  connexion  with  the 
Institute  had  been  held,  and  they  had  been 
attended  by  over  37,000  people.  From  that 
twuld  be  seen  that  the  Institute  wa,s  doing 
ood  work  and  that  they  must  be  making  an 
mpression  on  the  country ;  but  one  result  of 
W  success  was  that  they  required  better 
accommodation.  The  Institute  had  a  valuable 
museum  and  library,  they  did  much  in  the  way 
of  lecturing  and  training  in  sanitary  science  and 
in  examining  those  who  would  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  examination,  and  the  time  had  come 
vhen  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  room. 
Ascheme  had  been  prepared,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  secure  an  excellent  site  in  an  important  part 
of  London  where  it  would  be  possible  to  erect  a 
building  which  would  meet  with  the  needs  of  the 
Institute.  They  had  about  10,000?.  towards 
this  object,  but  1 5,000?.  more  was  required 
yore  thev  could  realise  their  hopes,  and, 
though  that  was  a  large  amount  to  raise,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  each  one  of 
them  did  their  best  to  meet  the  demands,  and 
if  they  appealed  to  those  throughout  the  country 
who  appreciated  the  work  the  Institute  was 
doing,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  reach  that 
sum  and  so  put  the  Institute  in  a  position  which 
would  be  commensurate  with  its  great  aims  and 
its  great  achievements.  He  presumed  that  the 
duty  they  set  before  themselves  by  the  various 
agencies  which  they  put  in  force  was  to  maintain 
8  high  standard  of  sanitary  science  throughout 
the  country,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
He  hoped  they  would  always  keep  the  object  of 
the  best  before  them  and  yet  look  at  matters 
irom  a  practical  point  of  view  and  secure  for 
the  people  the  sanitary  conditions  which  were 
possible  rather  than  by  aiming  too  high  to 
delay  improvement  which  could  otherwise  be 
achieved.  No  one  who  knew  anything  about 
the  subject  could  fail  to  agree  with  what  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  said  as  to  unfit  dwellings. 
The  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  expense  which  building  under 
many  by-laws  necessarily  entails.  These  by- 
laws’might  be  theoretically  right,  but  practically 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  them  out 
with  any  due  regard  to  business  principles 
which  more  or  less  affected  everyone — i.e.,  that 
they  must  get  a  fair  interest  on  outlay.  No  one 
could  do  a  more  benevolent  act  to  the  people 


or  any  other  scheme,  without  taking  the  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  confidence  of  the  Council,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  a  meeting  would  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter.  Much 
would  depend  on  the  present  appeal  for  funds 
and  how  far  they  would  be  justified  in  adopting 
the  scheme  or  any  other.  The  scheme  had  so 
far  appealed  to  all  classes  of  members  and  a 
large  number  of  subscriptions  had  been  received. 

Sir  Aston  Webb  then  proposed  the  toast  of 

Our  Guests.”  It  had  been  said  that,  though 
we  live  longer,  we  do  not  live  stronger,  and  we 
do  not  live  better.  It  was  by  means  of  the 
work  of  some  of  their  guests  that  night  that  they 
hoped  to  find  out  the  means  by  which  we  may- 
live  longer,  stronger,  and  better. 

Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell,  Bart.,  replied,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


The  buildings  are  very  satisfactorily  designed 
with  an  XVIIIth  century  treatment,  and  an 
excellent  colour  combination  of  materials  is 
seen  in  the  fronts.  Grey  Luton  bricks,  relieved 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  reds,  constitutes  the 
general  walling,  winch  is  finished  at  the  eaves 
level  with  a  painted  deal  cornice.  Long,  simple 
roofs  of  dull  Broseley  tiles  in  pleasing  colour 
impart  dignity  to  the  design,  whereof  the  central 
tower  and  entrance  receive  importance  by  the 
introduction  of  Doulting  stone. 

The  interior  is  very  much  in  character  with 
what  is  usually  found  in  hospitals,  but  some 
interesting  departures  are  made  in  grates  and 
central  warming  stoves. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  restraint  seen  in 
the  architecture  of  the  hospital,  a  chapel  seating 
200  people  has  been  designed  in  a  somewhat 
crude  manner  and  placed  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  main  building.  Apart  from 
the  long,  sloping  stone  buttresses  and  large 
unbroken  masses  of  flint  facing,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  suited  to  ordinary  demands  and  is 
quite  unfit,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  use  of  con¬ 
sumptive  patients.  There  is  ample  room  for 
religious  services  for  the  patients  of  various 
denominations  in  the  large  dining  hall  where 
the  wall  surfaces  and  the  ventilation  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  what  is  required  for  consumptives. 
The  prominence  of  this  chapel  is  certainly  not  a 
cheering  element  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  of 
the  site  and  the  10,000?.  thus  expended  would 
have  been  more  wisely  used  if  applied  to  the  direct 
purpose  of  the  institution — the  saving  of  life. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS: 

I. — Consumption  Hospital,  Northwood. 

The  summer  visits  of  the  Architectural 
Association  began  on  Saturday,  May  13, 
when  a  large  number  of  members  assembled 
at  Northwood,  Middlesex,  to  inspect  a  new 
hospital  for  consumptives,  and  the  success  of  a 
very  interesting  visit  was  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  the  architect,  whose  information 
was  much  valued. 

This  institution  forms  the  country  branch 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  Hampstead, 
for  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  provides  beds  for 
fifty  men  and  fifty  women,  accommodation  for 
an  administrative  and  quarters  for  a  proportion¬ 
ate  medical,  nursing,  and  domestic  stafl. 
The  remaining  departments  comprise  a  large 
dining-room  for  patients,  kitchen  and  offices, 
stables,  laundry,  electric  lighting  plant,  water 
softening  and  pumping  station.  The  various 
parts  are  disposed  in  eight  separate  buildings, 
some  of  which  are  made  intercommumcative 
by  means  of  closed  corridors. 

From  a  limited  competition  for  designs  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler  were  selected, 
and  the  complete  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  his  supervision  by  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen  The  whole  of  the  expense  is  borne 
bv  an  anonymous  donor,  whose  liberality  is 
evident  in  the  lavish  and  generous  nature  of 
the  scheme.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

The  100  patients  are  housed  inwards  arranged 
in  two  wings  set  obliquely  with  the  main  building. 
Here  also  is  a  central  block  containing  medical 
officer,  matron,  consulting-room,  servants 
dormitories,  and  water  tower,  while  each  of  the 
wings  terminates  in  a  very  large  winter  garden. 
A  wide,  terrace  runs  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  main  front  and  a  balcony  of 
similar  length  is  built  for  use  on  the  upper  floor 
The  general  principle  of  the  institution  is 
that  of  a  hospital  rather  than  a  samfe — 
Some  of  the  beds  in  the  wards  are  set  in  distant 
corners  and  most  of  them  are  placed  away 
from  the  windows,  a  proceeding  which  s  at 
variance  with  current  experience  in  this  subtle 
treatment  A  cubic  space  of  1,400  ft.  has  been 
secured  to  each  patient,  but  such  a  provision 
anpears  to  be  unnecessary  where  everything 
should  be  open  and  free  to  the  fine  air  winch 
this  charming  locality  possesses.  The  same 
wasteful  accommodation  is  found  in  the  dum?- 
hall,  kitchen  and  offices,  laundry,  and  electnc 
light  plant,  etc.,  where  provision  is i  made  for  a 
pface  very  much  larger  than  that  under  notic  . 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  Easter  recess  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  5,000?.  for  erecting 
working-class  dwellings,  11,350?.  for  site  and 
erection  of  baths,  and  5,800?.  for  a  footbridge  ; 
Finsbury  Borough  Council  2,324 ?.  for  street 
improvements  and  paving  works ;  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council  1,800?.  for  construction 
of  underground  conveniences  and  15,590?.  for 
poor-law  purposes  ;  Lambeth  Guardians  4,800?. 
for  poor-law  purposes ;  Lewisham  Borough 
Council  1,248?.  for  street  improvements ; 
Poplar  Borough  Council  30,013?.  for  paving 
works  and  1,350?.  for  additional  exit  at  Bow 
Baths  ;  and  Woolwich  Borough  Council  6,500?. 
for  electric  lighting  purposes.  Sanction  was 
also  given  to  Chelsea  Borough  Council  to  the 
borrowing  of  16,500?.  for  street  improvement. 

Schools. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Education  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  spend 
3,447?.  on  the  erection  of  a  school  for  mentally 
defective  boys  at  Beaufort  House,  Fulham,  and 
to  entrust  the  work  to  Messrs.  Stimpson  &  Co. 

Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  their  report  recommending  that  the 
Council  should  purchase  for  121,000?.  the 
remaining  interests  of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company  in  the  Council’s  (Northern) 
Tramways.  It  is  desired  to  determine  the  lease 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  electrification  of  the  lines.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  the  rolling  stock,  horses, 
plant,  and  machinery  should  be  purchased  for 
315,000?.  ,  ,  ...  , 

Mr  Allen  Baker  (chairman  of  the  committee), 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations, 
claimed  that  the  financial  success  of  the  electri¬ 
fied  lines  in  South  London  fully  justified  the 
Council  in  their  proposal  to  determine  by  agree¬ 
ment  the  lease  with  the  North  Metropolitan 
Company,  so  that  the  people  of  North  London 
mi  edit  have  the  benefit  of  electric  tramways  four 
years  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
The  electric  tramways  in  South  London  hacl 
been  an  immense  boon  to  the  people,  lney 
were  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and  were 
doing  much  to  solve  the  housing  question  m  the 
south.  They  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
similar  results  would  follow  the  electrification 
of  the  northern  lines.  ,  ,  ., 

Mr  Harris  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  in- 
vofving  an  expenditure  of  6,000  0001.  on  the 
electrification  of  the  northern  turns  on  the 
conduit  system,  until  the  Royal  Commibsioa 
had  reported,  when  it  was  expected  that  the 
The  same  needs  of  London  and  the  precise  means  bywhieh 
they  could  most  conveniently  and  economically 
be  met  were  likely  to  be  ascertained.  , 

Sir  Melvill  Beackcroft  formally  seconded  the 
amendment. 
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After  considerable  further  discussion  the 
amendment  was,  upon  a  division,  rejected  by 
seventy-four  votes  to  twenty-one. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
then  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

Unopposed  business  was  transacted  and  the 
Council  adjourned  at  8.30  p.m. 

- — ♦— - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Kensington,  South. — Projecting  bay-windows 
and  a  projecting  hood  in  front  of  a  block  of 
building®  on  the  site  of  Nos.  2  and  4.  Charles- 
street,  Kensington  (Mr.  A.  B.  Rumball).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Eam-pstead. — Six  buildings  upon  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  upon  the  south-western  side  of  Finchley- 
road  and  northern  side  of  Lymington-road, 
Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  A.  Rabson  for  Mr.  W.  F. 
Cave). — Consent. 

Battersea. — An  addition  to  the  Gonville  and 
Caius  College  Mission  buildings  on  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  Harroway-road,  Battersea 
(Messrs.  W.  &  C.  A.  Bassett-Smith  for  Rev.  A. 
Shillito). — Consent. 

Clapham.—  Iron  and  glass  porches  to  flats  on 
the  west  side  of  Bedford-road,  Clapham,  be¬ 
tween  Aristotle-road  and  Kendoa-road  (Messrs. 
Ay  re  &  Kingcome). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — The  retention  of  open-letter 
signs  at  No.  131,  King-street  and  No.  130,  Gold- 
hawk-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  W.  H.  Duffield 
for  Mr.  D.  Greig). — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — The  retention  of  a  wooden 
porch  at  No.  82,  Archwav-road,  Highgate  (Mr. 
A.  Goodchild  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Evans). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — One-story  shops  at  Nos. 
164  to  172  (even  numbers  only)  inclusive,  Earls 
Court-road,  Kensington,  to  abut  also  upon 
Penywern-road  (Mr.  W.  G.  Hunt  for  Messrs. 
Jones  Brothers). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Iron  and  glass  porches  in  front 
of  fourteen  houses  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Chudleigh-road,  Brockley  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Heath 
&  Sons). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Houses  with  bay-windows  on  a 
site  on  the  north  side  of  Belmont-hill,  Lee, 
between  “Moray  House”  and  Belmont-road 
(Mr.  W.  P.  Neal  for  Messrs.  H.  &  G.  Taylor).— 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Fixing  of  two 
arc  lamps  under  the  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
Hatchett’s  Restaurant,  Piccadilly  (Messrs. 
Marples,  Leach,  &  Co.). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.— Enclosures  to 
the  sides  of  a  porch  at  No.  18,  Grosvenor- 
street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Messrs.  G. 
Trollope  &  Sons  and  Colls  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for 
Mrs.  McCalmont). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  projecting 
sign  at  No.  157a,  New  Bond-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Mr.  I.  C.  Goodison  for  Messrs. 
I.  &  P.  Mendoza). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  building  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  western  side  of  Putney-hill,  and 
southern  side  of  Upper  Richmond-road. 
Wandsworth  (The  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Wandsworth). — Consent. 

Walworth. — A  building  on  the  site  of  No. 
43,  45,  and  47,  Villa-street,  Walworth  (Messrs. 
E.  Runtz  &  Ford  for  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley). 
— Consent. 

Strand. — A  projecting  sign  at  No.  11,  War- 
dour-street,  St.  James’.  Westminster  (Mr.  J. 
Richardson  for  Messrs.  Sam  Isaacs  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  one-story  addition  adjoin¬ 
ing  No.  54,  High-sheet,  Tooting  (Mr.  S.  S. 
Dottridge  for  Mr.  E.  Dottridge). — Refused. 
Width  of  Way. 

Woolwich. — Four  cottages  on  the  west  side  of 
Red  Lion-lane,  Woolwich,  northward  of  No.  1 
(Mr.  J.  Rowland  for  Mr.  W.  Heffer). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Rotherhithe. — That  the  application  of 
Messrs.  Barlow.  Roberts.  &  Thompson  for  an 
extension  of  the  period®  within  which  the 
erection  of  five  warehouses  upon  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  on  the  southern  approach  to  the  Tower- 
briage,  northern  side  of  Queen  Elizabeth- 
street  and  western  side  of  Horslydown-lane. 
Rotherhithe,  was  required  to  be  commenced 
and  completed,  be  granted. — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Marylebone,  Fast. — The  retention  of  an  iron 
and  glass  covered  way  in  front  of  No.  1,  Titch- 
field-road,  Regent’s-park  (Mrs.  L.  Charles). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Battersea. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 


buildings,  eo  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Gonville  and 
Caius  College  Mission  buildings  on  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  Harroway-road,  Battersea,  with 
an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Messrs. 
W.  &  C.  A.  Bassett-Smith  for  Rev.  A.  Shillito). 
— Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to 
open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  erection  of  an  addition  at  the 
rear  of  No.  108,  Commercial-street,  Spital- 
fields  (Messrs.  Hovenden  &  Barber  for  Mr.  E. 
Wakefield). — Consent. 

Battersea. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
building®,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  buildings  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
the  north  side  of  Yorlc-road  and  east  side  of 
Lombard-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  E.  Cannell  for 
Mr.  F.  Priddis). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
H.  Winstanley  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  upon  the  Ravensbourne  Park  estate, 
Catford,  to  lead  out  of  the  west  side  of  Ravens- 
bourne  Park-road  (the  Governors  of  Sir  John 
Cass’s  Foundation). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets  and  Erection  of  Buildings. 

Hackney,  Central. — That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Messrs.  Stones,  Morris,  &  Stone  sanctioning 
the  erection  of  buildings  on  sites  abutting  upon 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  Priory-place,  Well- 
street,  Hackney,  and  the  widening  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Priory-place  (Mr.  C.  Winkley). — Agreed. 

Chelsea. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Bourchier,  Burmester,  &  Galsworthy,  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  new 
streets  for  carriage  traffic,  the  widening  of 
existing  streets,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the 
erection  of  buildings  upon  the  estate  of  the 
Cadogan  and  Hans-place  Estate  (No.  3),  Ltd., 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Fulham-road,  and 
the  south-eastern  and  north-western  sides  of 
Cadogan-street,  Chelsea  (the  Cadogan  and 
Hans-place  Estate  (No.  3),  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Working-class 
Dwellings. 

Norwood. — A  block  of  working-class  dwell¬ 
ings  on  a  site  on  the  western  side  of  Brixton- 
hill,  Norwood,  northward  of  No.  176  (Mr.  R. 
Robertson  for  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  sec¬ 
tion  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  sixth  (top)  stories  of 
Nos.  169  to  173,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  W.  Woodward 
for  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Messrs.  Peat). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  draw¬ 
ings  approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stories  of  the  staircase  block  and  the  fourth 
story,  and  galleries  over,  of  the  surgical  ward 
block,  Charing  Cross  Hospital  (Mr.  A.  Saxon 
Snell). — Consent. 

- - — - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — On 
May  2  this  Society  began  its  summer  pro¬ 
gramme  of  visits,  about  thirty  members  going 
to  the  Church  of  the  Christian  Scientists, 
Victoria  Park ;  Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  architect. 
The  entrance  forecourt  shows  picturesque 
grouping  of  simple'  and  unusual  character, 
and  the  interior,  when  completed  to  double  its 
present  length,  will  be  very  satisfactory,  the 
whole  design  snowing  considerable  individuality 
and  suitability  to  its  purpose.  Afterwards  the 
members  visited  St.  Chrysostom’s  Church  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  recent  fire,  finding 
very  complete  proofs  of  the  unreliability  of 
stone  when  exposed  to  heat  and  water.  On 
Saturday,  May  6,  a  visit  was  made  to  Leeds  to 
see  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Eastwood,  architect.  A  considerable 
time  was  spent,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
clerk  of  works,  in  thoroughly  examining  the 
building,  and  much  of  interest  was  found,  both 
in  detail  and  in  general  design.  The  party  then 
divided,  and  utilised  the  little  remaining  time 
in  making  flying  visits  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  or 
to  Mr.  Bodley’s  fine  church  at  Allerton. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Architectural  Association,  held  at  the  I 
Midland  Hotel,  the  President  in  the  chair,  the 
result  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  officers 
was  declared  as  follows : — President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ball ; 
Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  H.  T.  Buckland, 
Arthur  Harrison,  William  Henman,  Alfred 


E.  F.  Reynolds ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edwari 
Hale  ;  Hon.  Librarians,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Swan  anc 
E.  H.  Worsey;  Hon.  Secs.,  Messrs.  Oeralt 
McMichael  and  A.  Dennis  Thacker.  Tin 
question  of  the  annual  excursion  was  discussed 
and  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Mont  St.  Michel  at 
Whitsuntide. 


Kooks. 


Steam  Pipes :  Their  Design  and  Construction. 
A  Treatise  of  the,  Principles  0/  Sham  Con¬ 
veyance  and  Means  and  Materials  Employed 
in  Practice,  to  secure  Economy,  Efficiency,  and 
Safety.  By  Wm.  H.  Booth,  M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
late  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  New  South  Wales  Govern¬ 
ment  Railway  Department,  etc.  London  r 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Preface  that  the 
intention  of  this  treatise  is  to  bring  together 
such  information  with  regard  to  steam  pipes 
as  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  engineer  who  has 
to  face  problems  arising  out  of  the  conveyance 
of  steam  from  point  to  point.  Although  the 
author  has  evidently  set  before  him  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  the  needs  of  those  employing 
pipes  for  the  supply  of  steam-engines,  his  book 
may  prove  to  be  of  service  as  a  guide  to  the 
d  esign  of  dist  ribution  systems  for  other  purposes. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks.  "The  Flow 
of  Steam”  is  discussed  iu  Chapter  A.,  wherein 
Mr.  Booth  gives  a  short  series  of  tables  with 
explanatory  directions  for  the  ready  selection 
of  pipes  suitable  for  the  delivery  of  any  desired 
weight  of  steam  per  minute,  or  hour.  A  pipe- 
equalisation  table  is  contained  in  the  same- 
chapter,  but  its  value  is  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  reproduced  from 
an  American  source,  and  consequently  does 
not  apply  with  accuracy  to  British  standards. 
It  certainly  is  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  prepare  a  table  suited  to  the 
exact  requirements  of  his  readers.  n 
Chapter  III.  is  devoted  to  “  Materials,  the 
most  commendable  tiling  about  it  being  a 
collection  of  notes  as  to  the  relative  merits  ot 
cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  steel,  and  copper  pipes 
We  fully  agree  with  the  recommendation  that 
cast-iron  should  not  be  used  to  pressures  0 


more  than  100  lb.  per  sq.  -  - 

welded,  solid  drawn,  and  riveted  steel  p F» 
can  now  be  obtained  so  readily  and  at  such 
reasonable  prices  that  there  is  really  • 
for  continuing  to  employ  cast-iron  pipe 
fittings  except  for  low  pressures.  The  autnor 
gives  a  further  note  of  warning  when  . 
to  copper.  Pipes  of  this_ matenid  « 
because  they  are  weak;  when  solid  dnwn  “g 
are  liable  to  longitudinal  splits, 
brazed  the  metal  may  be  trig™* 
if  the  air  supply  to  the  brazing  hearth  has  been 
insufficient.  Moreover,  brazing  ^  gotten 
if  the  pipes  are  used  for  the  c  J  ^ 
superheated  steam.  After  pomtig  0^  ^ 
in  Admiralty  practice  copper  P‘F?  jnst 
wound  with  steel  wire  as  a  Pr^”_A0  avoid 
ripping,  the  author  advises  jnw*  1  ]y 

copper  pipes  for  steam,  ani-  L  suitable 
characterises  the  steel  pipe  as  the  j  r|ieated 
in  every  way  for  high  pressure  a  J  {m. 
steam.  Three  or  four  tables  and 
tory  matter  in  this  chapter  a  ^  (he 

useless  by  the  publication  British 

Engineering  Standards  Commi  ^  just 

Standard  Pipe  Flanges,”  * ‘ 
as  the  present  work  was  going  1  |,  |iaVe 

ing  this  report  to  be  doe,  »„,! 

done  well  to  omit  the  mat  er  ^  aj,ridged 
he  certainly  need  not  have  gi  )0  tj,e 

list  of  American  wrought-iron 
exclusion  of  British  dunensmns  Apa^  ft 
entitled  “  Flexible  Metallic  ,ltion  of 

useful  purpose  by  directl”g  ,  f  m  0f  conduit, 
readers  to  this  very  convenient  tor® 

By  some  oversight,  however,  )r;nted  in 

to  flexible  metallic  tubing  -ti,  wrought- 

the  middle  of  a  paragraph  dea  ngw  in 

This  is  not  the  oniy 


Lap- 


the  middle 

iron  tubing.  This  is  not  put 

Chapter  III.,  which  is  vc  J  nt  through- 
together,  and  requires  re-arrange  bend*» 

out.  Some  useful  forms  «f  ,h, 

joints,  and  couplings  mV*"*"  p,,. 

succeeding  chapter,  and  “  *  h  0,  pipes.” 
ticulars  relative  to  the  S  .  ya|vc, 
“  Anti-Priming  Phw  “<■ 

“  Pipe  Joints,”  and  Pipe  Attractive  titles. 

Chapters  IX.  and  X ^have  «««»  f  a 
but  both  of  them  are  too  short. 


",  -tl,  the  “  Erection  of  Pipes,”  and  from 
**  ™  im  serviceable  hints  may  be  gathered 

“ftkeStog  o»‘  rf  OTes  in  *  Powfflj1?ousl5' 

‘‘“Jjitim  of  branch  hues  with  a  mimmum 
stoppage,  and  the  bending  of  iron 
a  Jomst  pipes.  The  latter  is  devoted 
*tt.*°lt  toPtheP arrangement  of  pipes  m  a 
CAwer  station,  and  although  written 
"  „»eral  terms  may  prove  suggestive  to 

r5l.o  may  be  cahed  upon  to  lay  down  steam 

'°s  comprising  a  range  of  several  boilers  of  easements. 

•JSftn.on  “  Valves,”  is  largely  occupied 
owe  particulars  of  the  valves  made  by  one 
l-f  i  nl  name  we  do  not  choose  to  mention, 

SSTdiditwonld probably  not  be  recognised 
wl  hulkof  our  readers.  The  details  given 
^(little  we  except  by  way  of  advertisement, 

K  not  generally  applicable,  and 
►  “L  some  of  them  aie  now  superseded 
SKently  published  dimensions  of  British 
^  fad  flanges!  The  latter  criticism  applies 
“‘“chapter  on  “Junction  Pieces  and 
ton,"  in  which  the  author  gives  various 
iff  dimensions,  and  also  drags  m  tables 
I^metican  origin.  A  few  particulars  ol 
exhaust  heads  and  atmospheric 
E  will  be  found  a  little  later,  but  the  reader 
Ji  learn  far  more  as  to  these  from  one  or  two 
S  ide  catalogues.  Tor  some  mcompre- 
Igsible  reason 


to  light  may  affect  the  practice  in  relation  to 
other  easements,  hut  such  a  doubt  appears 
to  be  unnecessary,  since  in  the  case  of  most 
easements,  such,  for  instance,  as  rights  of  way, 
an  injunction  remains  the  only  effective  remedy 
to  protect  the  right.  This  criticism  is,  however, 
rather  academic,  since  this  subject  is  only 
dealt  with  very  shortly  in  these  pages,  which, 
in  a  very  readable  form,  appear  to  supply  the 
student  vvith  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  law 


the  author  has  considered 
Mfoe  Coverings”  under  the  inappropriate 

1  of  “  Superheated  Steam  ”  The  chapter 
5l  4e  last-mentioned  title  only  contains 
Sv-five  lines  on  the  subject  which  it  pro- 

2  to  discuss,  the  remaining  twenty  pages 
L  devoted  entirely  to  pipe  coverings.  This 
kone  more  evidence  of  slovenliness  on  the  part 
/  writer,  one  of  whose  objects  in  the  present 
Mtise  is  to  inculcate  precision  and  careful 
Son  to  points  of  detail.  We  have  no  fault 
.0  find  with  the  discussion  of  pipe  coverings, 

«cept  that  the  author  seems  to  know  nothing 
.{ British  practice,  and  has  drawn  all  his  facts 
tom  American  sources.  Chapter  XVI.,  entitled 
'Weights  of  Pipe,”  does  not  contain  much 
-ore  than  a  series  of  tables  giving  the  dimen- 
Ls  of  pipe  bends  and  flanges,  some  copied 
tom  the  list  of  a  specified  maker,  and  others 
toman  undefined  source.  Two  pages  at  the 
I  commencement  on  the  weights  of  pipe  give  a 
(Sble  justification  for  the  title  selected.  ^  Ihe* 
nk  concludes  with  a  short  mention  of  ‘  The 
Wic  Theory  of  Gases.”  We  are  told  that 
••the  theory  is  certainly  an  aid  in  the  compre¬ 
ssion  of  the  behaviour  of  flowing  steam, 
ibis  being  so,  we  wonder  why  the  author  has 
at  thought  it  worth  while  to  explain  to  ms 
leaders  how  the  theory  is  to  be  applied.  This 
toncluding  chapter  seems  to  have  been  entirely  concise 
a  afterthought,  for  the  subject-matter  pro- 
vrly  belongs  to  Chapter  EL,  which,  as  before 
Wtioned,  deals  with  “  The  Flow  of  Steam. 

While  not  deficient  in  good  points,  this  book 
distinctly  disappointing,  and  cannot  be 

tttommended  as  one  adequately,  or  even 
reasonably,  fulfilling  the  object  announced  in 
'be  Preface.  We  do  not  doubt  the  capacity 
(I  the  author  to  write  a  really  valuable  treatise 
onthe  subject  chosen,  and  regret  that  he  has  not 
;jten  the  trouble  to  do  so. 


The  Sewage  Problem :  A  Review  of  the  Evi¬ 
dence  Collected  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Sewage  Disposal.  By  Arthur  J.  Martin, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M. It. San. I.  London:  The 

Sanitary  Publishing  Co.  1905. 

All  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
evidence  collected  by  an  important  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  know  the  trouble  involved  in  tracing  the 
evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  subject,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal 
will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Martin  for  the  useful 
digest  of  the  large  mass  of  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
whose  labours  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.  The 
book  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  is  “  Introductory  ”  ;  two  chapters  deal 
with  purification  on  land,  another  with  chemical 
precipitation,  eleven  with  bacterial  processes 
and  methods,  and  the  last  four  chapters  with 
“  Filters  versus  Land,”  “  Other  Aspects  of  the 
Problem  ”  (including  standards  of  purity, 
sewage  effluents  in  relation  to  disease,  trade 
effluents,  etc.),  “  Supplementary  Reports  on 
Land  Treatment,  etc.,”  and  “  The  Outlook.” 
The  author  has  collected  some  of  the  most 
important  evidence  given  by  witnesses  on  each 
part  of  the  subject,  and  has  connected  it  by  a 
running  commentary  and  supplemented  it  in 
parts  by  information  obtained  from  other 
sources.  The  hook,  which  runs  to  363  pages 
and  contains  an  excellent  index,  can  be  heartily 


(Eorresponbence. 


“URGENT— re  R.I.B.A.  ELECTIONS.” 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  and  correspondence  in  The  Builder  on  the 
subject  of  R.I.B.A.  elections. 

No  doubt  “  Statutory  Qualification,”  “  Regis¬ 
tration,”  “  Anti-Registration,”  “  The  Institute,” 
and  “  The  Profession,”  are  all  delightful  subjects 
for  discussion,  but  after  all,  to  an  architect. 
Architecture  is  of  infinitely  more  importance. 

Clyde  Young. 

***  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Young. — Ed. 


CONCRETE  PUGGING  FOR  FLOORS. 

Sir, — We  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of 
architects  and  all  connected  with  building 
operations  to  an  item  in  the  proposed  Build¬ 
ing  Act  Amendment  Act  that  the  London 
County  Council  are  putting  forward,  and 
which  we  believe  they  hope  to  get  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  Amendment  Aot,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  dropped,  but  part  8,  which  deals 
with  further  means  of  fire  prevention,  is  still 
intended  to  be  carried  through. 

The  matter  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is 
that  of  the  pugging  to  form  what  is  described 
as  a  fire-resisting  floor.  The  draft  enactment 
is  that  5  in.  of  coke  breeze  concrete  should  be 
placed  between  joists,  supported  on  a  fillet 
1  in.  square,  which  fillet  shall  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  depth  of  concrete,  and  so  that 
which  is,  to  our  minds,  the  dangerous  employ¬ 
ment  of  wet  concrete,  is  to  be  perpetuated; 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  alternative  system 
is  to  be  allowed,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
this  under  any  circumstances,  and  so  this 
system  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  word 
of  the  teaching  of  present  scientific  knowledge. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  placing  of 
wet  concrete  pugging  between  joists  is  a 
dangerous  practice,  and  has,  in  too  many 
cases,  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  a  floor 
by  “  dry  rot.” 


S/)/aygt) 

fteadiruj  jomf" 
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recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
concise  and  connected  account  of  modern 
expert  knowledge  on  all  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  sewage  problem. 


jn  Epitome  of  the  law  Relating  to  Easements. 
BvT.  T.  Blythe,  Barrister  at  Law.  London  : 
Sweet  &  Maxwell.  1905. 

ins  little  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the 
students’  series,”  is  stated  in  the  preface  to 
lave  been  written  with  the  object  of  enabling 
students  to  attain  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
ite  law  relating  to  easements,  and  appears  to 
lave  been  well  conceived  to  attain  this  end. 
He  legal  propositions  are  set  out  in  large 
type  at  the  head  of  short  paragraphs,  and  ar- 
Tell  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  decided 
-ues  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  the 
index  seeins  more  copious  than  that  supplied 
titli  some  books  for  students.  The  abbreviation 
of  the  official  references  to  some  of  the  reports 
k  the  Law  Reports  is,  however,  perhaps  to 
le  regretted  since  an  accurate  knowledge  ,  of 
such  references  forms  part  of  the  education 
ol  the  student,  and  even  a  small  deviation 
do  be  deprecated.  The  oases  seem  to  be  well 
brought  up  to  date,  as  we  find  the  latest  case 
on  the  law  of  light,  Mellor  v.  Gordon,  decided 
w  January  20  of  this  year,  recorded.  _  Dealing 
tith  the  remedies  for  interference  with  ease- 
uents,  the  author  raises  the  question  whether 
Ae  dicta  expressed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
ie  case  of  Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores 
to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  damages 
place  of  injunctions  in  cases  of  obstruction 


Simple  Methods  of  Testing  Sewage  Effluents. 

By  George  Thudichum,  F.I.C.  London : 

The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.  1904. 

This  little  book  of  sixty  pages  has  been  written 
to  aid  borough  engineers,  surveyors,  and 
managers  of  sewage  works  who  have  not 
received  a  chemical  training,  in  making  a 
number  of  physical  and  chemical  tests  which 
will  enable  them  to  ascertain  in  a  general  but 
sufficiently  accurate  way  the  condition  of  the 
effluents  from  sewage-works  under  their  control. 
Nearly  all  the  tests  are  of  a  simple  character, 
and  the  book  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
those  for  whom  it  has  been  written.  Ine 
author  writes  clearly  and  as  non-technicaliy  as 
the  subject  will  permit.  The  chapter  on 
“  Standards  ”  is  particularly  interesting  ;  Mr. 
Thudichum  objects  to  many  of  the  standards 
which  have  been  proposed,  on  the  ground  that 
they  involve  too  much  labour  and  expert 
chemical  knowledge,  and  suggests  a  standard 
which  should  have  for  its  mam  point  the  ratio 
between  the  oxidised  nitrogen  in  the  effluent 
and  the  albuminoid  nitrogen  m  the  original 
sewage.  He  does  not  fix  this  ratio  m  definite 
terms,  but  maintains  that  the  albuminoid 
nitrogen  in  the  original  sewage  will  be  less  by 
a  considerable  amount  ”  than  the  °»dised 
nitrogen  in  any  really  satisfactory  effluent  from 
that  sewage. 


Primitive  Methodist  Manse,  Ferryhill.  A 
new  Primitive  Methodist  manse  has  recently 
bcSi  opened  at  Ferryhill.  The  building  was 
designee!  by  Mr.  Wilford  Pliillipson,  of  Spenny- 
nuoorof  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Davidson  & 
phillipson,  of  Newcastle,  and  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  750Z. 


Surely  there  should  be  some  alternative 
method  that  architects  should  be  enabled  to 
use  ?  We  have  several  substances  in  our  mind, 
and  methods  of  application,  but  hesitate  to 
mention  them  lest  it  should  be  thought  we  are 
interested  in  some  special  method  or  material. 

If  concrete  is  to  be  employed,  why  not  allow 
it  to  be  used  in  cast  slabs,  which  would  be 
perfectly  dry  before  being  placed  in  situ? 
.May  we  describe  floors  which  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  constructing  at  a  block  of  buildings 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Darnley-road,  Mare- 
street,  Hackney,  N.E.  ?  In  this  case,  we  have 


used  1-in.  angle-irons,  spited  to  the  side  of 
joists  with  galvanised  clout  nails;  the  blocks 
are  cast  2  ft.  long,  5  in.  thick  with  splayed 
heading  joints,  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry 
before  use;  they  are  bedded  in  position, 
grouted  in,  flushed  up,  and  pointed  top  and 
bottom  (see  diagrams). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  clout  nails  are 
secured  from  the  action  of  fire  by  the  sides  of 
the  blocks,  and  that  they  cannot  come  out 
and  allow  the  angle-iron  to  drop.  We  would 
venture  to  ask  why  any  architect  should  be 
precluded  from  employing  such  a  system  as 
this  From  teste  made,  it  is  as  smokeproof  and 
fireproof  as  concrete  filling  placed  in  wet,  it 
is  a  more  secure  and  substantial  mode  of 
construction  than  the  deal  fillet  would  afford, 
is  of  very  little  greater  cost,  and  there  is  the 
minimum  danger  of  “  dry  rot.  Should,  any 
gentleman  feel  interested  in  the  question,,  if 
he  will  call  at  the  building  named  and  give 
his  card  to  the  general  foreman  he  can  see 
the  floors  as  executed  and  judge  for  himself. 
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Does  not  this  argue  that  other  systems  be¬ 
sides  that  to  be  universally  applied  have  greater 
advantages,  and,  the  district  surveyors  or 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  should  have  power  to 
approve  other  methods? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  4-in.  thick  cast  slabs 
would  be  of  ample  thickness. 

Holman  &  Goodbham. 


LONDON  LAMP-POSTS. 

Sir, — The  time  has  again  ajrived  when  the 
lamp-posts  are  again  being  painted  (anyhow  in 
Westminster)  with  a  nondescript  kharki  colour, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  gets  a  dirty  mud  colour, 
and,  before  the  following  spring  arrives,  is 
almost  black.  This  annual  painting  which  the 
lamp-posts  are  subjected  to  is  not  only  costly, 
but,  if  the  lamp-post  was  originally  of  a  fine 
design  with  any  detail  work  on  it,  it  is  even¬ 
tually  entirely  obliterated;  all  the  intricacies 
being  filled  up  with  paint.  I  have  seen  lamp- 
posts  with  layers  of  paint  on  them  amounting 
to  a  total  thickness  of  over  £  in. 

Now  that  some  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  beautifying  of  London,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  County  Council  in  future  have 
their  lamp-posts  and  supporting-posts  for 
electrical  ti*amwa.y  conductors  coated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  lamp-posts  in  Paris, 
which  are  beautiful  in  design  and  objects  of 
beauty,  being  of  a  rich  copper-bronze  colour. 
The  only  attention  they  require  is  to  be 
occasionally  wiped  with  a  grease  composition. 

If  the  County  Council  were  to  adopt  such  a 
system,  it  would  not  only  add  considerably  to 
the  beauty  of  London  streets,  as  the  lamp- 
posts  and  standards  for  the  overhead  electric 
tramway  wires  are  such  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  street,  but  would  eventually  effect  a  great 
economy  in  upkeep  and  labour. 

Sherard  Cowper-Coles. 

***  Before  considering  the  question  of  paint¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  lamp-posts  of 
good  design,  which  are  hardly  to  be  seen  in 
London.  The  Westminster  Council,  to  which 
our  correspondent  more  particularly  refers, 
have  covered  their  district  with  so-called 
“ornamental”  electric-light  posts,  which  are 
merely  vulgar  and  pretentious.— Ed. 


CHURCH  FITTINGS. 

Sir, — This  letter  will  seem  belated,  but  with 
7,000  miles  of  land  and  sea  between  Pretoria 
and  London,  it  cannot  very  well  be  otherwise. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  report,  in 
your  issues  of  February  18  and  25,  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Spooner’s  paper  on  “  Church  Fittings.”  In  his 
introductory  remarks  he  divided  Christian  com¬ 
munities  into  two  sections — .those  who  make 
the  Altar  or  Holy  Table  the  most  important 
feature  of  their  churches,  and  those  with  whom 
the  pulpit  occupies  this  position.  The  first 
section,  Mr.  Spooner  went  on  to  say,  embraces 
three  communions — the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Anglican.  All  other  denominations  belong 
to  the  other  section.  I  would  like  to  take 
exception  to  this  classification  on  behalf  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  I  venture  to  think  it 
should  be  included  in  the  first  section.  Mr. 
Spooner,  I  think,  has  also  forgotten  the 
German  (Evangelical)  Church,  with  its  altar 
raised  high  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and 
bearing  crucifix  and  rows  of  candles.  In  how 
many  Anglican  churches  is  the  Holy  Table 
given  such  prominence  ? 

It  is  of  the  Scottish  Church,  however,  that 
I  wish  to  write.  In  the  modern  parish  church 
in  Scotland  to-day  the  Holy  Table  occupies 
exactly  the  same  position  as  it  does  in  most 
English  parish  churches,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of 
the  chancel,  raised  on  several  steps,  the  pulpit 
being  at  the  side  of  the  chancel  opening.  This 
has  not  always  been  so.  but  neither  has  it 
always  been  the  case  in  England.  Where  this 
arrangement  does  not  obtain  in  Scotland,  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Holy  Table 
occupies  quite  as  important  a  position  as  does 
the  pulpit.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
every  parish  church  in  England.  I  can  cite 
one  instance  to  the  contrary  with  which  I  am 
very  familiar.  It  is  not  in  some  remote 
country  village,  unearthed  bv  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment.  that  it  is  to  be  found,  but  in  the  centre 
of  the  second  city  of  England,  Manchester. 
In  the  parish  church  of  Christ  Church,  Salford, 
the  pulpit  stands,  not  to  one  side  of  the  chancel 
opening,  but  exactly  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
it,,  completely  blocking  up  the  view  of  the 
Holy  Table.  So  entirely  does  it  do  so  that, 
although  I  often  attended  service  there  with  a 
friend,  a  parishioner,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
the  Holy  Table. 

If  Mr.  Spooner  will  visit  the  Church  of  St. 
Columba,  Pont-street,  Belgravia,  the  architect 
of  which  is  that  eminent  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Mr.  I.  Macvicar  Anderson,  he  will  see 
a  typical  Scottish  church  of  the  present  day. 
He  will  see  the  same  arrangement  as  he  has 
described  in  his  pa.per — the  pulpit  at  the  side 


of  the  chancel  opening,  and  the  Holy  Table 
raised  on  several  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
chancel  floor,  which  again  is  raised  several 
steps  above  that  of  the  nave.  The  Table, 
which  is  without  any  covering — frontals  are  not 
usual  in  the  Scottish  Church,  although  they 
are  to  be  found — is  of  oak.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  in  Scotland  for  them  to  be  of  marble, 
alabaster,  or  other  stone.  To  my  mind  the 
Holy  Table  in  St.  Columba’s  is  much  too 
short — it  should  be  about  double  the  length. 
In  the  Scottish  Church  much  longer  Tables 
are  required  than  in  the  English  Church.  The 
double  row  of  stalls  which  face  each  end  of  the 
Holy  Table  in  St.  Columba’s  are  a  mistake. 
They  should  be  removed,  and  a  row  of  stalls 
running  along  the  end  wall  of  the  chancel, 
with,  if  required,  a  single  row  of  stalls  along 
the  side  walls,  substituted. 

What  Mr.  Spooner  will  see  in  St.  Columba.’ s 
will,  I  think,  have  the  effect  of  enabling  him  to 
include  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  first  section 
into  which,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive 
paper,  he  divided  the  Christian  communions. 

H.  Franklin  Macgillivay. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

April  22,  1905. 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
spare  me  in  your  columns  a  little  space  to 
make  the  following  acknowledgment. 

In  the  Academy  this  yeax  there  is  a  small 
sketch  design  of  mine  for  some  suggested  new 
buildings  for  the  University  of  Liverpool,  one 
facade  of  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Rickards,  points 
out  to  me  is  reminiscent  of  part  of  the  scheme 
he  and  Mr.  Stokes  prepared  some  time  ago  for 
the  Holborn  to  the  Strand  street.  I  have 
looked  up  their  drawing,  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  on  November  17,  1900,  and  find  it 
is  certainly  so  in  some  of  its  main  features.  I 
am  consequently  very  anxious  to  at  once 
acknowledge  the  plagiarism.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  Mr.  Rickards’  work,  and1 1 
have  no  doubt,  now  I  see  his  design  again, 
that  portionsi  of  it  have  been  running  in  my 
mind  and  have  influenced  my  little  sketch. 
All  architects  will  be  able  to  realise  how  this 
can  have  occurred  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

The  fagade  in  question  is  the  shorter  one 
with  the  large  studio  windows  in  it.  It  came 
about,  naturally  enough,  from  the  repetition 
of  the  same  features  (which  are  all  only  the  so- 
called  motif  of  Palladio)  in  the  longer  and 
main  fagade,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  result 
as  far  as  Mr.  Rickards’  is  concerned. 

If  my  building  is  ever  carried  out  or  my 
design  proceeded  with  in  any  way,  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  remove  all  trace  of  the  likeness, 
and  if.  in  the  end,  it  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  of  Mr.  Rickards’  work,  I  shall  be  only  too 
pleased.  C.  H.  Reilly. 

LTniversity  of  Liverpool. 


MAPLE  FLOORING. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Messrs.  Damman  &  Co.’s 
remarks  in  your  last  issue,  my  experience  is 
that  contractors  are  not  keen  on  maple  floor¬ 
ing;  for  the  reasons  I  set  forth. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  plain  unpolished 
surface  of  oak  or  teak  will  bear  the  rough 
usage  which  maple  is  subjected  to  in  such 
buildings  as  factories,  sorting  offices,  etc., 
where  trolleys  are  used  without  rubber  tyres 
and  with  heavy  loads. 

I  maintain  that  vertical  grain  maple,  of 
good  quality,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Builder’s  Assistant. 


COMPETITION  FOR  CLOCK  TOWER,  ST. 

GEORGE’ S-CIRCUS,  S.E. 

Sir, — The  result  of  this  competition  was 
made  known  about  the  19th  of  last  month,  and, 
up  to  the  present,  the  place  and  date  of  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  sent  in  has  not  been 
published  as  promised. 

I  think  that,  considering  the  large  number 
of  drawings  sent  in,  the  promoters  of  this 
competition  should  hold  the  exhibition  without 
further  delay.  I  enclose  my  card,  and  am 
A  Competitor. 


ELECTION  OF  FELLOWS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Sir,— I  am  instructed  to  forward  you  copies 
of  the'  enclosed  resolutions,  passed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  local  Associates  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Fredk.  Musto. 

Resolutions  Passed  at  a  Meeting  of  Associates : 

Leeds,  May  15,  1905. 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  Associates  views  with 
much  indignation  the  present,  large  influx  of  mem 
bers  to  the  Royal  Institute  by  direct  election  to 
the  Fellowship,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  (a)  that 
many  of  the  candidates  are  of  suitable  age  to 
qualify  for  membership  by  the  “special”  examina¬ 
tion  provided  for  such  cases;  (6)  that  some,  of  them 
have  not  been  successful  in  the  examinations,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  supported  by  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  R.I.B.A.  council,  we  protest  against  this 


smp;  as  a  most,  unfortunate  blow  to  the  cause  oi 
professional  education  they  profess  to  encouraire- 
and  as  a  grave  injustice  to  those  who  have  qua® 
by  examinatmii  or  membership  at  much  emnd  ure 
of  both  time  and  money.  l^  kurc 

2.  That  we  urge  upon  the  Associates  in  London, 
and  in  all  the  allied  societies  to  combine  in 
opposing  these  numerous  and  unwarranted  nomina" 
lions  by  demanding  a  ballot  as  prescribed  in  by- 
law  9;  and  by  all  the  regular  means.  ^ 

TCnPlCS  *of  nhe  n',0ye  fractions  be  sent 
to  the  R.I.B.A.,  to  the  allied  societies,  and  to  the 
leading  professional  journals. 

(Signed). 

W.  G.  Smithson. 

W.  H.  Beeyers. 

H.  Ascougii  Chapman. 

R.  Fielding  Farrar. 

Albert  E.  Kirk. 

Herbert  E.  Illingworth. 

Leeds,  May  17,  1905. 


F.  E.  P.  Edwards. 

A.  Rvshworth  Hill. 
Charles  B.  Howdiu. 
Joseph  J.  Wood. 
Fredk,  Musto. 
Edward  L.  Gaunt. 
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3llustratlons, 

SCULPTURE,  CENTRAL  LIBRARY, 
HAMMERSMITH. 

■  HE  sculptural  decoration  to  the; 

Central  Library,  Hammersmith,  here 
illustrated,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  E.  Schenck,  the  architect  of 
the  building  being  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare. 

The  sculpture  consists  of  two  statues  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  two  niches  in  the. 
centre  of  the  building,  and  two  long  panels  in 
relief,  at  a  lower  level. 

The  right-hand  panel,  the  uppermost  in  our 
illustration,  symbolises  “Literature"  and. 
“  Art  ”  ;  the  other  panel  represents  “Industry  ”1 
and  “  Science,”  the  two  figures  being  in  eachi 
case  separated  by  a  shield  in  the  centre. 

The  figures  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are,: 
we  have  ascertained  since  our  plate  was  made,: 
in  the  reverse  position  to  that  in  which  we  have 
placed  them,  Shakespeare  being  ou  the  right  1 
and  Milton  on  the  left ;  but  we  think  the  position 
in  our  plate  is  the  one  they  ought  to  have  hail. ; 
One  reads  storied  sculpture,  as  one  reads  a  hook. : 
from  left  to  right,  and  therefore  the  older  (and  ■ 
greater)  poet  should  more  suitably  have  been 
placed  on  the  left. 

The  sculpture  is  executed  in  Portland  stone. 
The  scale  of  the  figures  in  the  niches  is  8  ft., ■ 
and  of  those  in  the  panels  6  ft.  6  in. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  SOUTH 
SHIELDS. 

These  buildings  are  now  being  erected  at 
outli  Shields,  and  occupy  an  elevated  position 
t  the  Westoe-road  end  of  the  island  site 
nown  as  the  Ogle-terrace  site.  The  remainder  . 
f  the  site,  which  is  of  considerable  area,  is 
iserved  for  other  public  buildings,  as  may  be 
eveloped  in  the  future.  Provision  is  made  in 
le  scheme  for  future  extension  which  may  be 
Tec  ted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  .  ,  1 

Shortly  described,  the  accommodation  111  the  . 
resent  building  will  comprise,  on  the  ground 
oor,  offices  for  the  town  clerk,  borough  Mir- 
eyor,  borough  accountant,  medical  0  ce 
ealth,  and  inspector  of  nuisances,  as  wen  a 
ccommodation  in  Broughton -road  for  tno 
eights  and  measures  staff. 

The  basement  will  contain  stron? 
ad  store  room  for  the  various  departnmte. 
Iso  spare  rooms,  which  might  in  cm  go  y 
e  used  by  the  officials. 

The  flit  floor  will  comprise  b  cm  I 
lamber,  ante-room,  mayor1!  P**";  "  , 
iom,  and  writing-rooms  for  the  me 
ie  council,  three  committee  rooms,  a  .pa 

lite  of  offices,  and  caretaker* 1  quarto^  _ 
The  construction  will  be  of  the  Pf  j 

Bnt  and  durable  character ■a  Jj  ^ 

iroughout.  The  principal  e  veffCagtle 
iced  with  stone  from  quarries  in  .. 
istrict,  the  back  elevations  st  .  “  .  and 
nd  approved  local  bricks.  In  *  orr:(]or8 
alls  will  be  ashlar  faced  and  tne 
•eated  in  character  therewith.  , 

The  window-frame*  and  JJE, 

onts  will  be  of  teak  and  th  P  ,,. 
rushed  with  oak  with  wainscot ^  pane 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sub-s  *  1^ 
mstruction  has  been  designed ^ 
ons,  in  compliance  with  certai  in 

ie  ground,  and  the  with 

;cordance  therewith,  bi .  J,  en8melled 
.is  work,  in  addition  to  the  W1**  ^ 

•stem  of  drainage  for  the  « .  been 

system  of  agricultural  drainage 
^signed.  _ ,  4lwment  of  the  exterior 
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^Zlur  has  been  made  to  suggest  tho 
I  1  „  importance  of  the  different  portions 

I  :•"« . The  tower  has  been  placed 

1  f  ‘the  taportSi't  angle  of  approach  and  will 
r  a  .era  of  fowler-street,  so  that  it  will  be 
I*  5?  mom  conspicuous  object  up  the  hill 
£i”wn,  than  if  placed  in  the  centre  o 
(le-ro»d  fa?ade.  The  upper  part  will 
1 "  .  a  three-parts  chimmg  tower  clock, 
Tils  dazed  for  illuminating  purposes 
It  the  sculptural  embellishments  of  the 
rinr  subjects  emblematic  of  the  industries 
fE  horouffb  will  be  introduced. 

'  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Neill,  of 

Ketowing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
Lbr,  is  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy.  As  we 
Trked  in  our  article  on  “  Architecture  at  the 
I  Cl  Academy,”  on  the  rather  gloomy  effect  of 
I  Rawing,  we  may  add  that  the  architect 
Plus  that  it  was  coloured  to  represent  the 
Serials  to  be  used  in  the  construction,  “  as 
ilified  by  local  atmospheric  conditions.’ 


,  utrETH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
1  L-  COMPETITION. 

dish  this  week  the  perspective  view 
I  t  Tilans  of  the  first  premiated  design  for 
[iff  Municipal  Buildings,  by  Mr.  S. 

ISwick  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hall,  and  the  per- 

lletive  view  of  the  second  premiated  design,  by 
If  H.  P.  Burke  Downing. 

First  Premiated  Design. 

J  The  following  are  the  architects’  notes  in 
Intimation  of  the  intention  of  their  design  :— 

I  Genera*  Arrangements.— The  buildings  are 
I  anaed  on  the  site  so  as.  to  use  the  angle  to 
■Sage  and  leave  the  utmost  room  at  the 
■  r  ffithout  having  to  cramp  the  present 
limes.  The  main  entrance  and  grand 
Ijjjrcase  are  placed  at  the  corner  of  Brixton-hill 
lid  Acre-lane,  as  being  the  most  convenient 
I  .jtjon  having  regard  to  the  station  close  by. 
liais  arrangement  also  lends  itself  to  a  satis- 
I betory  treatment  of  the  angle.  The  council 
1  uamber,  rates  office,  and  rates  appeal  office  are 
liaedonthe  main  axis  of  the  buildings,  where 
Imv  are  easily  accessible  from  their  respective 
I  fiances,  and  are  well  lit  and  free  from  noise. 
Jjl  the  rooms  of  the  several  departments  are 
Ipouped  together,  and  the  sizes  are  in  every 

lose  those  required. 

I  ^|eri'or,_Tne  elevations  are  treated  in  a  free 

I  ibic  maimer  in  Portland  stone  and  red  brick. 

I I  tower  is  designed  to  accentuate  the  main 
I  atrance  and  add  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
I  dole  building. 

1  first  Floor  Arrangements. — On  the  first  floor 
L  corridors  branch  off  from  the  head  of  the 
I -ml  staircase  with  committee -rooms  on  either 
I  an!,  and  lead  to  the  council  chamber,  which  is 
lois  equally  accessible  from  both  corridors, 
lice  ante-room  forms  a  spacious  division  lobby 
loi  makes  access  convenient  throughout  the 
Inrious  council  rooms. 

|  Jfateriafe.— The  elevations  to  be  carried  out 
la  white  Portland  stone  and  red  bricks — six 
1  ireesto  the  foot  with  wide  joints.  The  roof 
lube  covered  with  green  Tilberthwaite  slates, 
line  whole  of  the  work  to  be  fire-resisting 
I'iioughotit.  The  grand  staircase  to  be  in 
llopton  Wood  stone,  with  polished  balustrades 
|cd  dado  of  the  same  material.  The  main 
I  lading  to  have  a  domed  ceiling,  with  coffered 
|-':s  and  enriched  panels.  The  council  chamber 
lake  panelled  in  oak  and  to  have  marble  columns 
B  nl  segmental  plaster  ceiling  over.  The  com- 
attee  rooms  to  be  panelled  in  fumed  pitch  pine, 
lei  to  have  segmental  plaster  ceilings. 

Second  Premiated  Design. 

I  la  explanation  of  this  design,  Mr.  Downing 
lute 

I  “Of  the  two  frontages  which  the  site  possesses 
1  hat  to  the  fine  thoroughfare  of  Brixton-hill  is 
[1  Aviously  marked  out  for  the  principal  eleva- 
Iwi  of  the  building.  The  crowded  corner  at 
|ta-lane  is  as  obviously  unsuited  for  the 
l  entrance  to  a  public  building  of  this 
flwure,  and  the  main  entrance  has,  therefore, 
Iran  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  frontage  to 
■texton-hill.  With  the  ample  area  available, 
requisite  accommodation  could,  without 
lflculty,  be  provided  on  two  floors  in  addition 
I* the  basement,  so  that  a  lofty  building  would 
»n  unnecessary. 

s  considerations,  amongst  others,  have 
ifenced  the  adoption  of  the  style  in  this 
pign,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  result  a 
Mnmental  character  and  sober  dignity, 
~  ’ ' )  its  purpose,  has  been  given  to  the 


building.  The  limit  of  expenditure  does  not 
allow  of  the  building  of  a  tower,  which  might 
have  formed  a  special  feature,  but  it  would 
provide  no  additional  accommodation  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  cost,  and  even  as  a  clock 
tower,  having  regard  to  the  nearness  of  S. 
Matthew’s  Church,  would  have  been  of  no 
public  utility.  While,  therefore,  the  corner 
has  been  suitably  emphasised  by  particular 
treatment  in  the  design,  it  has  been  dealt  with 
as  a  continuation  of  the  main  elevation.” 
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COMPETITIONS . 

Municipal  Buildings  at  Lambeth. — 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  on  Thursday,  the 
11th  inst.,  considered  the  award  of  the 
assessor  (Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare,  F.R.I.B.A.),  with 
reference  to  the  open  competition  for  designs 
for  municipal  buildings  at  Brixton-hill  and 
Acre-lane,  Lambeth,  to  cost  not  more  than 
35,000*.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  that  they  ventured  to  express  their 
agreement  with  Mr.  Hare’s  opinion— viz.,  that 
the  Council  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
itself,  first,  on  the  response  of  architects  to  the 
invitation  to  compete,  and  next  upon  the  high 
standard  which  most  of  the  designs  had 
attained,  while  several  possessed  very  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  The  assessor  placed  No.  66 
first,  and  Nos.  75  and  94  second  and  third. 
Continuing,  the  report  stated  : — 

“Having  heard  Mr.  Hare’s  explanations  and  advice, 
and  having  had  the  benefit  of  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  designs  under  his  guidance,  we  unanimously  decided 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  accept  Mr.  Hare’s  award, 
and  to  adopt  the  design  placed  first  by  him,  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  competition,  and  to  a  satisfactory 
tender  being  hereafter  received.” 

The  Council  having  adopted  the  Committee’s 
recommendation,  the  sealed  envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  competitors  were  opened, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  authors  of  No.  66 
were  Messrs.  Warwick  &  Hall ;  that  the  author 
of  the  second  design  (who  will  receive  200*.) 
was  Mr.  Burke  Downing  ;  and  the  authors  of 
the  design  placed  third  (who  will  receive  100*.) 
were  Messrs.  Crouch,  Butler,  &  Savage.  Thanks 
were  expressed  to  Mr.  Hare  for  bringing  the 
competition  to  so  successful  an  issue. 

Schools,  Darell-road,  Richmond. — The 
Education  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Town 
Council  has  presented  a  Report  on  the  plans 
for  this  school,  which  is  to  accommodate  at 
present  500  children.  The  architects  had  been 
instructed  so  to  design  the  building  as  to  admit 
of  the  enlargement  necessary  to  accommodate 
eventually  1,000  children,  without  spoiling  its 
uniformity.  Alderman  Edgar  moved  the 
approval  of  the  set  of  plans  and  designs  No.  2. 
This  was  adopted,  as  also  the  recommendation 
that  No.  4  plans  be  placed  second  in  order  of 
merit.  The  Mayor  then  opened  the  sealed 
envelopes,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
author  of  No.  2  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Milner  Allen,  24, 
Ladbrooke-gardens,  London,  and  the  author 
of  No.  4  was  Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  32, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Councillor  Banks,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  various  plans  should  be  on  view  in  the 
Town  Hall,  and  that  all  competitors  should  be 
invited  to  come  and  see  them.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  an  assessor  in  deciding  the 
competition. 

New  Cemetery,  Wilmslow. — The  Wilmslow 
District  Council  met  on  the  15th  inst.  to  decide 
upon  designs  and  plans  for  their  new  cemetery. 
They  had  offered  premiums  of  25*.,  15*.,  and 
10*.  Mr.  H.  Beswick,  Cheshire  County  architect, 
was  the  assessor,  and  his  awards  were  : — (1)  W. 
Longworth  (Manchester) ;  (2)  H.  C.  Cullock 
(Manchester) ;  (3)  C.  T.  Taylor  (Oldham).  The 
Council’s  Cemetery  Committee  recommended 
Mr.  Taylor’s  design  as  the  most  suitable  for 
Wilmslow,  and  the  Council  accepted  this  with 
one  dissentient. 
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TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XX. 

Transit  Sheds  :  Manchester 
{continued). 

0NTINUING  our  description  of  the 
floor  system  in  the  transit  sheds, 
we  may  first  call  attention  to 
Fig.  134,  which  shows  a  column 
connexion,  part  of  a  main  beam,  two  cross- 
sections  of  a  secondary  beam,  and  a  section  of 
the  floor  slab.  Fig.  135  is  the  cross-section  of 
a  secondary  beam  near  the  support,  where  the 
middle  two  longitudinal  bars  are  bent  in  an 
upward  direction,  for  the  purpose  we  mentioned 
last  week  when  describing  the  construction 
of  the  main  beams. 

After  the  concrete  of  the  main  and  secondary 
beams  had  sufficiently  set,  a  1-in.  layer  of 
concrete  was  spread  over  the  centring,  and 
upon  this  the  first  series  of  rods  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  the  floor  slab  was  laid  out.  These 
rods,  ranging  from  J  in.  to  f  in.  diameter,  were 
spaced  12  in.  apart,  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
secondary  beams.  A  second  1-in.  layer  of 
concrete  was  spread  over  the  rods,  and  the 
second  set  was  then  laid  out,  6  in.  apart,  trans¬ 
versely  to  the  first  set. 

Concrete  was  next  deposited  to  the  thickness 
of  2  in.,  in  three  strips,  one  24  in.  wide  midway 
between  and  parallel  with  two  adjacent  joists, 
and  one  12  in.  wide  next  to  each  of  the  side 
joists  of  each  floor  panel.  Thus,  in  each  span 
of  8  ft.  between  the  joists  there  were  three 
ridges  and  two  hollows,  over  which  the  third 
series  of  rods  was  laid,  6  in.  apart,  each  rod 
being  bent  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  concrete. 

The  hollows  were  next  filled  up  and  enough 
concrete  was  added  to  cover  the  raised  parts 
of  the  rods,  the  material  being  thoroughly 
tamped  down.  After  this  operation  the 
fourth  and  last  series  of  rods  was  laid  at  right 
angles  to  those  previously  fixed.  A  final  layer 
of  concrete  was  added,  and,  after  being  rammed 
and  levelled,  made  the  slab  5  in.  thick.  As 
the  work  progressed  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
beam  stirrups  became  incorporated  in  the 
floor  slab,  which,  extending  continuously  over 
the  beams  and  joists,  thereby  increased  the 
total  depth  of  those  members  to  23  in.  and 
19  in.  respectively.  In  every  case  the  rods 
laid  in  the  floor  slab  project  over  their  supports 
by  at  least  6  in.,  and  the  ends  are  bent  over  to 
secure  good  anchorage.  The  details  of  the 
construction  here  described  are  represented 
in  Fig.  134. 

All  the  walls  of  the  sheds  are  built  entirely 
of  concrete-steel,  and,  as  they  carry  no  load 
whatever,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  them 
more  than  4  in.  thick.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  north  fronts  of  the  sheds 
have  no  walls,  strictly  speaking,  but  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  cast-iron  sliding  doors,  fitted  with 
rollers,  running  on  top  and  bottom  guides. 

The  method  adopted  in  building  the  walls  was 
to  erect  a  network  of  thin  steel  rods  between 
adjacent  columns  at  the  ends  and  back  of 
each  shed,  and  then  to  fill  in  concrete  by  the 
aid  of  suitable  moulds,  built  up  of  boards  as 
the  work  proceeded. 

On  the  first  and  second  floors  an  opening  12  ft. 
wide  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  at  each 
end  of  every  shed,  giving  access  to  the  gang¬ 
ways  connecting  the  adjacent  warehouses 
(see  Figs.  129  and  130).  Two  other  openings 
were  provided  at  each  end  wall  on  either  side 
of  the  gangway,  as  shown  in  Fig.  130,  these 
being  intended  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  vans  and  lorries,  bv  means  of 
30-cwt.  electric  ally-driven  hoists  fixed  on  the 
roof. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  five 
towers  at  the  back  of  each  shed.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  137,  they  project  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  face  of  the  building,  and  extend 
from  the  level  of  the  first  floor  to  a  height  of 
some  feet  above  the  roof  level,  being  supported 
on  massive  cantilevers  of  concrete-steel.  The 
upper  part  of  each  tower  is  extended  for  about 
10  ft.  over  the  flat  roof  of  the  shed,  and  under 
the  roof  of  each  tower  an  electrically-driven 
hoist  is  fixed  on  two  16-in.  rolled  steel  joists 
22  ft.  long.  Concrete-steel  columns  of  special 
design  are  built  into  the  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  support  these  joists'. 

The  towers  are  perfectly  open  from  the 
bottom  to  the  roof,  being  intended  for  the 
hoisting  of  perishable  goods  under  cover  from 
vehicles  below,  or  from  one  floor  to  another, 
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or  for  loading  up  vehicles  with  goods  passing 
through  or  stored  in  the  sheds.  The  towers 
are  about  12  ft.  square,  and  have  4-in.  walls  of 
concrete-steel,  in  which  windows  are  provided 
on  each  story,  as  shown  in  Figs.  137  and 
129  ante. 

The  balconies  built  between  the  towers  at 
the  level  of  the  first  floor  also  provide  shelter 
for  vans  waiting  their  turn  to  pass  under  the 
hoists  in  the  towers  or  being  loaded  at  addi¬ 
tional  loading  stations,  provided  by  doors  in 


the  wall  of  the  building  and  openings  through 
the  floor  of  the  balcony. 

The  cantilevers  supporting  the  towers  and 
balconies  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  136,  and  have 
a  projection  of  12  ft.  Most  of  them  are  20  in. 
deep  at  the  free  end,  but  the  depth  is  varied 
according  to  the  load  to  be  carried,  there  being 
three  standard  types  of  construction  for 
different  parts  of  the  buildings,  the  maximum 
depth  being  2  ft.  at  the  outer  end  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
at  the  supporting  column. 


As  shown  in  Fig.  136,  the  reinforcemen 
includes  three  systems  of  bars— one  series  a 
the  top  consisting  of  four  horizontal  bars  1}  in 
diameter,  these  being  continuations  of  thi 
bars  in  the  secondary  beams  of  the  first  floor 
another  series  at  the  bottom  consisting  0: 
six  lf-in.  diameter  bars,  coming  up  from  the 
wall,  and  bent  out  so  as  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  cantilever ;  and  one  series  consisting  0: 
lf-in.  diameter  bars,  anchored  into  the  wal 
and  connecting  the  first  two  series  in[a  direction 
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.  ,  ...  the  curve  of  the  cantilever  close 

•fi1  coliimn.  Tw°  bars  of  the  uPPBr  set 
» “  ilcj-d  for  about  3  ft.  into  the  beams  of 
Jtafta*  and  tta  oft®  *7°.  “e  hooked 
*J  taizontal  bars  inserted  m  the  wal 
«“  ihro  systems  of  stirrups  are  employed 
dlition  to  the  bars,  for  the  purpose  of  resist - 
fjmriM  stresses,  the  manner  m  which 

L»  disposed  being  indicated  m  Fig.  136. 

f  dieters  are  connected  laterally  by 
L  muilig  parallel  with  the  wall  of  the 
Eg  and  over  these  is  a  floor  slab  of 

sted'is  provided  with  three  stairways, 
,“,„1  at  each  end  and  111  the  middle  of  the 
S  as  indicated  in  Figs.  129  and  130. 
SdSnue  includes  forty-eight  steps,  twenty - 
« between  the  ground  and  first  floors  we  re 
*  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  twelve 
the  second  floor  and  roof.  The 
lures,  treads,  and  all  other  details  of 
Ljtataases  are  of  concrete-steel. 

It  the  front  of  each  shed  a  loading  balcony, 
fit.  projection  of  4  ft  is  provided  at  the 
j  of  the  first  floor  (see  Fig.  137),  being 
iej  by  concrete-steel  cantilevers  with  a 
m.jron  nosing,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  by  the 
widental  contact  of  goods  being  hoisted  or 
Tt.red.  Above  this  balcony  a  senes  of 
thtv-six  lifting  platforms  extends  along  the 
4t‘  of  the  sheds  at  the  level  of  the  second 
r  These  platforms,  which  are  hinged  so 
t  they  can  be  lifted  up  when  not  in  use,  are 
jiie  of  pitch  pine  with  oak  framing,  and 
flowered  are  supported  by  the  iron  brackets 
m  in  Fig-  137.  Similar  hinged  platforms 
provided  at  each  story  in  front  of  the 
ceiiii(,s  giving  access  to  the  hoisting  towers. 
Being  built  entirely  of  concrete-steel,  the 
*1$  themselves  are  incombustible,  but  for 
» purpose  of  enabling  the  officials  to  isolate 
»t local  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  goods  stored, 
ji to  deal  with  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
,  various  floors  of  each  shed  are  divided  into 


it  parts  by  a  4-in.  concrete-steel  party  wall, 
rending  from  front  to  back.  In  each  party 
nl  there  are  two  openings  12  ft.  wide,  fitted 
ih  double  sliding  doors,  these  and  all  other 
m  in  the  buildings  being  of  fire-resisting 

rction. 

parapets  along  the  sides  and  back  of 
,’h  shed  are  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
arete-steel  outer  walls.  These  parapets 
,33 in,  high,  and  inside  them  runs  a  concrete- 
re]  rain-water  gutter.  The  parapet  at  the 
mt  of  the  sheds  is  of  cast  iron,  secured  by 
.illation  bolts  let  into  the  concrete  below, 
lithe  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  material 
mot  very  apparent.  Concrete  foundations 
irebeen  built  on  the  roof,  between  the  bridge 
lithe  front  parapet,  for  the  30-cwt.  electric  ally- 
ntn  hoists  previously  mentioned. 

Be  bridges,  or  gangways,  connecting  the 
aent  buildings  are  about  24  ft.  long  by 
:it,  vide.  Each  bridge  is  supported  upon 
n  rolled  steel  joists,  16  in.  deep,  connected 
door  lf-in.  diameter  tie-bars.  The  decking 
d  other  details  of  the  bridges  are  composed 


entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  concrete  is  quite  separated 
from  that  of  the  sheds,  gaps  H  in.  wide  being  left 
at  each  end  to  provide  space  for  expansion  in 
hot  weather. 

One  interesting  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  these  buildings 
was  the  very  complete  manner  in  which  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  embedding  bolts,  hooks, 
and  other  fastenings  for  the  attachment  of 
various  structural  details  and  for  forming 
conduits  to  receive  pipes  and  electric -light  wires. 
Provision  for  the  numerous  fastenings  had  to 
be  made  in  the  timber  moulds  for  the  beams 
and  other  members.  In  some  places  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  timber  blocks,  so  as  to 
form  holes  in  the  concrete,  wherein  the  fasten¬ 
ings  could  be  caulked  with  cement,  and  in  other 
places  the  fastenings  themselves  had  to  be 
inserted  through  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the 
moulds.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the 


The  floors  and  flat  roof  of  each  shed  are 
finished  with  asphalt.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
are  two  f-in.  layers  of  this  material  laid  in 
sheets  with  overlapping  edges,  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  f-in.  layers,  and  on  the  roof  two 
£-in.  layers  with  overlapping  edges. 

In  concluding  this  description  of  the  sheds, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  some  results 
obtained  during  the  tests  which  were  conducted 
on  the  columns  and  floors  in  March,  1904. 

We  will  first  take  the  test  of  a  column  on  the 
second  floor.  The  area  covered  by  the  load 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  138,  and  the  results  of  the 
tests  are  given  in  Table  I.  Fourteen  instru¬ 
ments  were  employed  for  the  measurement  of 
deflection,  the  positions  of  these  being  shown 
by  numerals  on  the  plan. 

All  the  floors  and  the  flat  roofs  were  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  normal  load  of  1,875  kilogrammes 
per  square  metre  (384-37  lb.  per  sq.  ft.),  and 
were  tested  to  one  and  a  half  times  this  load — 


Table  I.— Test  No.  1,  upon  a  Column  on  the  Second  Story  of  Shed  No.  5  (see  Fig.  138)* 
Test  Load,  140  Tonnes. 


{All  Readings  are  given  in  Millimetres. ) 


Numbers  of 
Instruments. 

Readings  Taken  During  Loading. 

Readings  Taken  During  Unloading. 

Before 

Loading. 

At  1  At 

45  tonnes.  90  tonnes. 

At 

140  tonnes. 

Hours. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

8h.  40m. 

9h.  40m. 

lOh.  60m. 

llh.  60m. 

2h. 

2h.  16m. 

2h.  30m. 

2h.  46m. 

3h. 

3h.  35m. 

4h. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

2-6 

3-0 

3-0 

Max 

imum  Co 

mpressio 

n. 

2-6 

2-6 

_ 

1-4 

_ 

3 

2  0 

2-4 

2  9 

3-3 

3  3 

3-3 

3  0 

2-7 

2-3 

1-6 

4 

2-0 

2-3 

2-8 

3-4 

3-4 

Deflect 

(B)..  .. 

3-1 

5 

2  0 

30 

4-4 

6-0 

6-2 

(A)..  .. 

2-0 

6 

2  0 

3-0 

4-6 

6-2 

6-3 

_ 

7 

2-0 

2-8 

4-0 

5-0 

6-0 

Deflect 

2-4 

0 

2-0 

3-2 

4-3 

6-3 

5-4 

5-4 

4-4 

3-4 

2-0 

0-5 

0-6 

11 

2-0 

2-8 

3-6 

4-9 

4-9 

Deflect 

ion  of  Se 

con  dar  y 

Beam  (6) 

1-9 

12 

2  0 

3-2 

4-5 

6-2 

6-2 

_ 

_ 

IS 

2-0 

2-8 

4-1 

6-5 

6-6 

14 

20 

2-2 

2-4 

2-9 

2-9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

different  attachments  and  the  immense  variety 
of  size  and  shape,  considerable  care  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Provision  for  running  electric -light  wires  was 
made  by  embedding  tubes  in  the  concrete  near 
the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  beams.  These 
tubes  were  filled  with  dry  sand  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  concrete, 
the  ends  being  sealed  up  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
After  completion  of  the  concreting,  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  were  unsealed,  and,  the  sand  being 
removed,  the  conduits  weije  ready  for  wiring. 

The  main  cables  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
for  power  and  light  are  suspended  from  the 
under  side  of  the  floors  by  means  of  eye-hooks 
screwed  into  blocks  of  wood,  which  were  set  in  the 
beams  during  construction,  as  described  above. 


namely,  to  2, 8C0  kilogrammes  per  square  metre 
(574  lb.  per  sq.  ft.).  As  representative  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  tests,  we  have  selected  three 
which  were  conducted  upon  main  and  secondary 
beams  on  the  second  story.  The  areas  covered 
bv  the  loading  are  shown  in  Figs.  139,  140,  and 
141,  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Tests  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  were  conducted  thus  : — 

The  area  ABCD  (Fig.  139)  was  first  loaded 
up  to  45  tonnes,  then  to  90  tonnes,  and  finally 
to  the  full  test  load  of  140  tonnes. 

The  area  EFGH  (Fig.  140)  was  first  loaded  by 
the  transfer  of  45  tonnes  from  ABCD,  then 
45  tonnes  and  50  tonnes  were  successively 
transferred  from  ABCD,  making  up  the  full  test 
load  of  140  tonnes.  Thus,  when  the  load  of 
45  tonnes  was  on  EFGH,  95  tonnes  still  remained 


Table  II. — Floor  Tests  on  the  Second  Story  of  Shed  No.  5. 
{All  Readings  are  given  in  Millimetres.) 


Test  No.  2,  Fig.  139. 

Test  No.  3,  Fig.  140. 

Test  No.  4,  Fig.  141. 

Readings  from  the  Instruments. 

Readings  from  the  Instruments. 

Readings  from  the  Instruments. 

At 

90  tonnes. 

At 

140  tonnes. 

Deflection. 

At 

45  tonnes. 

! 

At 

140  tonnes. 

Deflection. 

At 

45  tonnes. 

At 

90  tonnes. 

At 

140  tonnes. 

Normal 

Load. 

After 

Unloading. 

o 

a 

O 

March  17. 

March  18. 

mm. 

js-6 

March  19. 

mm. 

|  6-5- 

i  i  Mor 

!  |  9h. 

mg- 

After¬ 

noon. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

12h. 

4h  30m. 

7h. 

9h. 

lOh.  30m. 

mm. 

4-2 

12  9 

4-2 

1-2 

0-2 

1-6 

1- 9 

2- 8 

1-9 

3-2 

3-4 

1-9 

mm. 

js-7 

llh.  40m 

Ih.  45m. 

3h.  5m. 

4h.  5m. 

7h. 

8h. 

9h. 

lOh. 

llh. 

12h.  30m. 

lOh. 

mm. 

!  1  21) 

!  2-0 

1 ;  2D 

1  2D 
i  2D 

I  2D 
■ ;  i  2d 

!  20 
!  2D 

I I  5-0 
i  2D 
l  2D 

mm. 

26 

4-5 

2-6 

1-8 

13 

2-0 

1-9 

2  2 

1- 9 

38 

2- 3 
21 

I}™’ 

85 

3-3 

19 

0-7 

1- 7 

1  9 

2- 5 

1- 9 

3- 3 

2  8 

2- 0 

mm. 

3  5 

8-9 

3-3 

1-3 

0  6 

1- 7 

1  9 

2- 5 

1  9 

3- 2 
2-8 
1-9 

mm. 

4-1 

12-7 

4-1 

1-2 

0-2 

1-6 

19 

2-8 

19 

3-2 

3-3 

1-9 

mm. 

3-6 

9-9 

3-4 

2-0 

3-4 

2- 4 

1-9 

27 

1-9 

20 

3- 4 

1-9 

mm. 

3-0 

6-3 

2-6 

3-2 

80 

3-4 

1- 4 

2- 5 
1-9 
1-8 

3- 4 
1-9 

mm. 

2-2 

3  0 
1-6 
4-3 
12-6 
4-3 

1  8 

2  5 
2-0 
1-8 
3-8 
2-0 

mm. 

2-2 

2-8 

16 

4-6 

130 

4-4 

1-8 

2- 4 
2-0 

1-8 

3- 8 

1-9 

mm. 

2-2 

3-8 

2- 3 

3- 7 

9-1 

3  7 

1- 7 

4- 0 

2- 1 

1-2 

4-9 

3-1 

mm. 

2  2 
3-9 
2-6 
3-6 
86 

3- 5 

1- 9 

4- 2 

2- 1 
1-2 

5- 3 
2-2 

mm. 

2- 4 
5-0 
31 

3- 2- 
5-6 
2-8 

1- 9 
5-6 

2- 3 

1- 3 
7-5 

2- 4 

mm. 

2- 4 

5- 0 

8-1 

3- 2 

6- 6 
28 

1- 9 

5-7 

2- 3 
13 
77 
2-4 

4- 5 
30 
3-2 

5- 2 
2-7 
1-8 
5-2 
2-2 
12 
7-2 
2-3 

mm. 

2  0 

3-5 

2-4 

2-6 

3  9 

2-6 

1- 9 

2- 3 

1-8 

0-6 

3- 2 

20 

mm. 

20 

3-2 

2-2 

2- 4 

3- 2 
2-9 

1- 9 

2- 0 
2-0 
0-4 
30 
1-9 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[May  20,  1905, 


•on  ABCD,  and  when  the  load  of  95  tonnes 
was  on  EFGH,  45  tonnes  remained  on  ABCD. 

A  similar  method  of  procedure  was  followed 
-in  transferring  the  load  from  the  area  EFGH 
■to  the  area  IKLM  (Fig.  141). 

During  the  loading  of  ABCD  the  beam  Y, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  beam  X,  indi¬ 
cated  an  inverse  deflection,  being  bent  in  an 
upward  direction.  The  same  effect  was 
produced  in  X  while  Y  was  under  load.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  floor  areas  tested 
■exhibited  remarkable  elasticity. 

The  mean  deflection  shown  by  tests  Nos.  2 
and  3  measured  only  8‘7  millimetres  and 
•8 '6  millimetres  respectively.  As  the  per¬ 
missible  amount  of  deflection  was  121  milli¬ 
metres,  these  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  mean  deflection  observed  in  test  No.  4 
was  5  5  millimetres,  the  permanent  set  after 
■unloading  being  inappreciable. 


COST  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  held  at  the  Westminster 
Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Sir  John  Hibbert,  Mr.  J. 
Willis  Bund  (Worcestershire  County  Council) 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  unneces¬ 
sary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  requirements 
of  Government  departments,  especially  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  lunatic  asylums  and  isolation 
hospitals.  He  said  there  appeared  to  be  a  ring 
with  regard  to  these  asylums.  There  were 
certain  architects  who  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  they  were  well 
known  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  If  the 
local  authority  did  not  go  to  one  of  these 
architects,  their  life  was  made  a  burden  to 
them.  If  they  went  to  one  of  these  architects 
things  went  smoothly.  Then  they  advertised 
for  tenders  and  the  architect  said,  “  I  know 
■So-and-so,  and  he  is  a  very  good  man,”  and 
the  committee  immediately  took  Mr.  So-and- 
so.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  did  not  give 
any  standard  of  what  they  wanted,  or  any 
idea  what  contractors  could  carry  out,  and 
unless  they  went  to  these  people  they  could 
not  get  their  plans  approved,  and  thus  the 
counties  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  com¬ 
petition.  That  was  the  great  evil  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system.  He  did  not  know  how  it  was  to 
be  altered,  but  he  did  believe  that  a  perfectly 
good  lunatic  asylum  could  be  put  up  at  much 
less  cost  than  at  present.  The  fact  was  that 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities  built  most  spacious 
workhouses,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  rivalry 
between  the  Local  Government  Board  in¬ 
spectors  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in¬ 
spectors,  and  one  tried  to  go  one  better  than 
the  other. 

Lord  Belper  said  that  undoubtedly  pressure 
was  brought  upon  authorities  to  employ  the 
architect  connected  with  the  Lunacy  Commis¬ 
sioners.  and  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  plans  passed  at  ail  except  those  of 
the  architects  suggested  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  whole  pith  of  the  question  lay  in  this,  that 
so  long  as  the  consulting  architect  of .  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  was  allowed  to  take 
jobs  to  build  asylums,  or  to  be  employed  as 
one  of  the  architects  recommended  by  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  so  long  would  the  diffi¬ 
culty  remain.  He  could  not,  at  a  meeting  like 
that,  give  particulars  of  his  own  experience, 
but  he  must  say  that  some  of  the  obligations 
put  upon  his  county  by  the  Lunacy  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  quite  unreasonable.  The  matter 
was  one  of  great  importance  if  the  system 
which  prevailed  when  he  went  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  still  existed,  for  they  certainly 
ought  to  ask  that  the  advising  architect  to  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  should  not  himself  be 
allowed  to  taJse  jobs  and  build  asylums. 

Sir  H.  F.  Lucy  said  that  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  connexion  with  the 
engineers  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for 
it  was  quite  impossible  or  extremely  difficult 
to  get  any  sewage  or  sanitary  scheme  passed 
unless  it  was  worked  out  in  conjunction  with 
an  engineer  upon  the  list  of  that  authority. 
He  thought  the  whole  question  of  these  officers 
taking  work  demanded  the  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  departments. 

Mr.  Parry  said  that  the  Newport  Corpora¬ 
tion  chose  their  own  architect  for  an  asylum, 
and  were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

The  meeting  passed  a  resolution  calling 
attention  to  the  unnecessary  expense  occasioned 
by  the  unnecessary  requirements  of  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  especially  in  connexion 
with  lunatic  asylums  and  isolation  hospitals. 


Queen  Victobia  Memorial,  Y9RK.— The 
memorial  statue  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  for 
the  City  of  York  has  now  been  completed.  The 
commission  for  the  memorial  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  George  W.  Milburn,  sculptor,  York. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  H.  Hall  described 
the  recent  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Naville 
and  himself  at  Deir-el-bahri,  near  Thebes, 
of  a  temple  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  built 
for  the  King  Mentu-hetep  about  2500  B.C.  It 
was  discovered  close  to  the  much  larger  and 
later  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu  as  a 
tomb  for  her  father,  Thotmes  I.,  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  Mr.  Hall  showed  first  some 
very  fine  slides  of  the  latter  which  forms  an 
impressive  picture,  with  its  white  colonnades 
and  terraces  standing  at  the  foot  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  red  cliff.  It  was  first  examined  by 
Mariette,  and  is  in  remarkably  good  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  subject  of  the  evening,  however, 
was  more  particularly  the  excavations  which 
have  been  recently  undertaken  a  little  to  the 
left  of  this,  and  at  a  lower  level,  and  which 
have  resulted  in  the  unearthing  of  a  smaller 
temple  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  the  oldest  yet 
found  in  Thebes.  The  remains  consist  of  a 
square  mass  of  heavy  flint  nodules,  faoed  with 
stone  which  Mr.  Hall  supposed  to  have  been 
the  base  of  a  pyramid,  standing  on  a  platform 
surrounded  by  colonnades  of  columns  of  the 
Proto-Doric  type.  The  actual  tomb  of  King 
Mentu-hetep  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and 
the  lecturer  did  not  suppose  the  pyramid  to  be 
sepulchural,  but  only  symbolic.  The  columns 
of  the  inner  colonnade  are  octagonal,  those  of 
the  outer,  square,  and  at  a  lower  level.  The 
height  of  these  seems  to  have  been  about  12  ft., 
but  few  of  them  are  complete.  Between  the 
two  a  wall,  remarkably  rich  in  relief  carvings, 
was  discovered.  In  the  older  Xlth  dynasty 
work  the  masonry  is  of  a  very  fine  description, 
consisting  of  fine-jointed  blocks  as  large  as 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.  The  latter  stonework,  added  in 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  is  not  so  good.  Hat- 
shepsu’s  temple  appears  to  have  been  built 
partly  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  walls  of 
the  older  building,  and  one  wall  of  fine 
masonry  discovered  ran  right  under  the  Hathor 
shrine  of  the  former.  The  temple  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  ramp,  and  at  the  entrance  a 
red  granite  threshold,  9  ft.  long,  was  dis¬ 
covered  still  showing  the  socket  in  which  the 
great  bronze  gate  formerly  moved.  Excavated 
in  the  rock  of  the  platform  were  found  a 
number  of  tombs  of  priestesses  of  Hathor.  In 
places  the  pavement  over  these  tombs  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  rough  logs  of  timber,  very  possibly, 
Mr.  Hall  said,  coeval  with  the  temple,  the  dry 
climate  having  prevented  its  decay.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  these  tombs  have  been  rifled  by  plun¬ 
derers  at  some  remote  period,  but  a  number 
of  articles  of  great  interest  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  including  a  white  limestone  sarco¬ 
phagus  of  one  of  the  priestesses  of  Hathor, 
covered  with  reliefs  executed  in  a  fine  though 
rather  stiff  manner,  of  scenes  in  her  life. 
Hathor,  who  is  generally  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  cow,  figures  prominently.  The  most 
curious  objects,  however,  were  the  small-scale 
models  of  workmen  at  work  in  granaries  and 
bakeries,  of  which  the  lecturer  showed  slides. 

A  fine  alabaster  head  of  a  cow,  representing 
Hathor,  was  also  found,  the  carving  of  which 
is  magnificently  executed.  One  interesting  fact 
about  these  is  that  it  is  known  that  they  were 
executed  by  the  artist,  Mertisen,  and  his  school, 
who  appear  to  have  begun  a  revival  in  art  about 
this  time.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to 
the  need  for  further  subscriptions  to  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  in  order  to  carry  on  the 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Somers-Clarke,  Mr.  Stannus,  and  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers  took  part,  as  to  whether  the 
temple  of  Hatshepsu  was  copied  from  the 
earlier  temple,  Mentu-hetep,  or  not.  The 
point,  however,  remained  finally  unsettled,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  it  was  not.  The 
lecturer,  however,  maintained  his  opinion  that 
it  was. 

- - 

Tiie  Restoration  of  Hexham  Abbey. — A 
meeting  of  the  Hexham  Abbey  Restoration 
Committee  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.  in  the 
vestry  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Hexham,  the 
Rev/E.  S.  Savage,  rector,  presiding.  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  architect,  waited  upon  the 
committee  and  laid  his  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  nave  before  them.  Mr.  Moore  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  plans  had  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  three  consulting  architects, 
and  they  were  adopted  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Moore  was  directed  forthwith  to  prepare  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  work.  The  committee  also  resolved 
to  proceed  to  obtain  the  faculty  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  work.  The  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  County  Council  for  the  removal 
of  the  stables,  etc.,  in  the  police  yard,  was 
considered  a.nd  agreed  to,  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north 
transept,  and  Mr.  Moore  was  directed  to  give 
that  matter  immediate  attention. — N ewcastle 
Journal. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  W.  Crozier.— We  have  to  regret  tb 
death,  in  hi6  76th  year,  of  Mr.  William  Crozioi 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst,,  at  Seal 
borough,  where  he  ha6  resided  since  188f 


when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  resigned  (_ 
office  of  Surveyor,  Engineer,  and  Architect  fo 
the  County  of  Durham,  after  holding  that  offic 
under  the  County  Quarter  Sessions  nearl; 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Crozier  was  a  native  0 
Sunderland,  and  served  his  articles  as  a  civi 
engineer  with  Mr.  R.  Nicholson,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  immediately  on  th 
completion  of  his  articles  was  in  1851  selectei 
out  of  a  great  number  of  candidates  a 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Sundei 
land.  Ordnance  maps  were  not  then  in  use 
and  he  made  a  complete  trigonometrical  survo; 
of  the  borough,  laid  out  a  complete  plan  0 
drainage,  and  carried  out  all  the  sanitary  am 
architectural  works.  In  1859  he  was  electei 
County  Engineer  and  Architect  for  the  Count; 
of  Durham,  and  up  to  1880  he  enjoyed  a  larg 
private  practice,  carrying  out  many  engineei 
ing  and  architectural  works.  He  recon 
structed  the  Assize  Courts  at  Durham  and  th 
Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  arrange* 
the  ventilation  of  them.  When  Mr.  Crozie 
was  appointed  the  Durham  Countv  Lunati 
Asylum  for  300  patients  was  bejng  built,  am 
was  enlarged  under  his  superintendence  t 
accommodate  1,300  patients,  including  a,' 
auxiliary  asylum  for  400  chronic  cases,  bull 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  40,0001,  Mr.  Crozie 
was  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civi 
Engineers,  and  in  1902  he  was  elected  a  lit 
member  of  the  Institution.  He  leaves  a  widoy 
and  two  sons,  one  .  of  whom  has  held  ni 
appointment  since  his  retirement. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Selston  Chcrch,  Notting 

IMSHIRE.— After  a  restoration  extending  ove 
n  months,  the  parish  church  of  Sekou,  ded. 
ded  to  St.  Helen,  was  re-opened  for  publi 
orship  on  the  6th  inst.  The  idea  _runnmj 
irough  the  whole  work  of  relation 
>en,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  chura 
i  it  was  originally  and.  the  endeavour  ha 
jen  to  harmonise  the  extension  on  the  nmd. 
de  with  the  old  work,  all  of  which  has  “Jj 
rupulously  preserved.  Here  and  erejmal 
■agments  were  found,  from  which' .  £ 

ble  to  ascertain  the  original  de  S  - 
!ten  the  old  work  was  incorporated  with  W 
ew  The  whole  church  was  covered  wit 
1  aster  seventy  or  eighty  Jeara  ,ag  ’[  u  d  wast 
ere  many  layers  of  ^“VntrtC  havb, 
/hen  these  were  removed-portioMj'  ^ 
rst  been  done  experimentally 
nail  exceptions,,  of  original  pkte 
>und,  but  the  jointing  0  a”a"Som 

nished  in  the  way  ,JhatJtnal  work  but  th 
wall  portions  are  fbe  actusl  ^  th 
reater  part  was  found  to *  J^ssful.  th 
ffort  to  preserve  it  was  um  ^  w 
jone  crumbling  away  when  u  .  j|s  ktwcc 
sptions  mentioned  were  T '  p.f  the  nort 
tie  twelfth  century  ^  0f  colom 

rcade,  where  there  were  unfoi 

ag,  but  the  stonework  b^h  f  j  ^ 


ber  in  the  roof,  though  in  P a  ^  ;n  or<ie 
*>  spliced  an 

be  rendered  safe,  ibe  All  th 

k  considerably  have  bee ■  .^d  and  « 

ncel  arches  have  been  a  6  in.,  and  j 

nted.  The  floor  has  been  kwered^j 

v  within  2  in.  of  the  A  height  to  th 
not  only  given  u  Varied  base 
rch,  but  has  also  exposed  %  ^  arChoi 

the  columns  supporting  t  ^  algi, 
3  new  work  consists  of  a  B^nued  w 
.rly  the  width  of the  JJJwiie,  »n.whlC 
twards  as  a  north  c  ,  ^  choir  an 

new  organ  will  be  pi  *  T,)C  archcB  0 

rgy  vestries  being  beyo  •  origin* 
;ier  side  of  the  ohanaJ  ^  Jib.  ate. 
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Son.  The  chancel  is  built  of  Berry- 
^  with  Bath  stone  dressings  the 
j  sto»e.  wlt“  ted  aiSo  with  Bath  stone. 
^Iff^dow  has  seven  lights  with 
>  chan®j  mandrils,  beneath  which  1®  a 
n  I  ready  for  the  fitting  of  a  reredos 
roioe. “Tond  sanctuary  floors  are  inlaid 
y  chancel  an  sa  *  with  Maltese 

‘"“j'olfSilns  woiked  in.  The 
a  v,  -  of  nak  and  the  super  altar  is 
, h?f  The  choir  stalls  are  of 
carved  Snials  Beneath  the 
Wil  window  is  a  credence  piscina 
c!  r  The  organ-chamber  13  situated 
^  A*  The  design  of  the  cornice  is 
,he  “York  Minster,  whilst  the  arches  are 
..  T'lir.  nririnnws  are 


The  windows  are 
FjLTiinted  glass,  and  the  roof  is  of 
ftlSard  with6  oai  principals  and  ribs, 
iwllad  bcarQ,  The  tender  for  the 

--TEA  neW  °rgan'  b?  H<>1n  & 

'J‘l„fdon,  Plymouth,  and  Eaeter,  has 
been  added-  WEITWICK._The  founda- 
church  °f  the  H°*s’ 


„  site  of  the  Parson  Wood  Hill, 

‘a  will  be  north  and  south  aisles, 
ViVnm  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  fine 
f  ?£e  chancel  ls  to  be  30  ft.  by  22  ft., 
t-tii®  at  the  east  end  by  an  apse,  pro- 
1,1  Lmodation  for  the  high  altar 
1,  and  sedelia,  and, stalls  _for  ajhotrjrf 


with,  lime  stucco. 


which 


being  erected  on 


and  boys.  The  north  and  south 
,  oro  intended  to  be  used  as  side 
|  3  The  baptistry  is  placed  off  the  second 
of  the  nave.  At  the  west  end  the  prin- 
0  t.n™  norch  is  to  be  erected,  and 
,  w  l  be  a  Muth,  porch.  The  roof 
t,”f  open  timber,  the  height  from  floor 
fc,  being  45  ft.  The  building  will  be 
y [IT : ii  century  in  style,  and  carried  out 
Etwiet  Colliery  sandstone  bricks  with 
sler  stone  dressings.  The  floors  at  the 
I  chancels,  and  porches  will  he  of  orna- 
,  ceramic  or  encaustic  tiles.  Through 
,1  funds  it  has  been  decided  not  to  pro- 
present  with  the  upper  stages  of  the 
chancel  and  north  chapel.  The  church 
,,t  over  500  persons,  and  the  total  cost 
E be  slightly  over  5.000).  The  work  is  being 
i  d  out  bv  Mr.  Walter  Moss,  contractor, 
Ejll  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Ifarth'y  &  Co.,  architects  and  surveyors, 

ftirt  Oedbch,  Cahden-place,  AbEE- 
s-An  addition  is  about  to  be  made  to  this 
•jrch,  the  congregation  having  resolved  to 
sttd  with  the  erection  of  a  hall  and  choir 
E  from  plans  piepared  by  Mr.  Arthur 
hi  architect.  The  hall  and  vestry,  which 
l  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
and  towards  Albert-terrace,  will  be 
Jared  in  harmony  with  the  architectural 
icier  of  the  church.  The  successful  con¬ 
dors  are  as  follows:— Mason,  Mr.  James 
hid;  carpenter.  Mr.  Alexander  Mali ; 

Mr  J.  T.  Ross;  slaters,  Messrs 
p  &  Co. ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Bannochie  & 
•a\  painters,  Messrs.  Donald  &  Sons, 
tam  Church,  Llandudno.— This  church  i® 
v.  re-roofed,  as  the  present  roof  ha3  shown 
n;  of  instability.  Mr.  Edwin  Turner,  archi¬ 
ll  has  prepared  the  plans  for  the  work. 

\'sw  Church,  Grimsby.— The  foundation¬ 
er  of  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  Grimsby,  were 
:1a  short  time  ago.  The  new  building  will 
,of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
»-  r  Its  length  will  be  136  ft.  with  a 
Tlii  M  pf  60  ft.,  and  it  will  accommodate  700 
1,ltt  »ple.  The  church  will  consist  of  a  nave, 
•'aisles,  a  chancel,  a  morning  chapel  a 
msty,  an  organ-chamber,  and  a  vestry.  T  he 
h  aisle,  rdatione  are  composed,  of  a  raft  of  sohd 
ecrete,  strengthened  by  iron  girders.  Mr. 
Ion  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Green 
Ike  contractor  for  the  stonework.  Mr.  G. 
tdeson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  is  the 
shitect.  The  cost  will  be  between  8,0001. 
19,0001. 

fcLKAN  Church,  Exeter.  —  The  new 
ileyan  church  in  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter,  has 
s'been  opened.  The  opening  of  the  building 
irks  the  completion  of  the  scheme  started  in 
'&  of  which  the  class  and  school  rooms  were 
first  instalment  finished  in  the  following 
j.  The  design  for  the  whole  was  that 
•«ted  by  the  trustees  in  a  limited  competi- 
B  held  in  1896.  and  submitted  by  the  joint 
"hitects.  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Commin  (Commin, 
is  &  Bully),  of  Exeter  and  Westminster, 
:i  Mr,  Walter  B.  Coles,  of  Exeter.  The 
-factors  for  the  joinery  work  throughout 
s  Messrs.  Westcott,  Austin,  &  White,  of 
oiler,  but  the  general  construction  has,  for 
>  most-  part,  been  carried  out  by  the  trustees 
:  'ie  building,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Men  as  clerk  of  works,  and  a  staff  of  local 
The  building  has  been  erected  with 
--’lish  materials,  and  by  local  labour.  The 


cut  by 


heating,  on  the  small  bore  principle,  together 
with  the  electric  lighting,  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Wippell  Brothers  &  Row. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Chorley.— The  memorial- 
stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  church  were  laid 
recently  at  Chorley.  The  new  building  will 
have  a  frontage  of  brick,  with  stone  facings, 
and  will  seat  about  400  persons.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  2,300Z.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dimsley,  Chorley,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  L.  Fairclough,  of  Addington. 

Baptist  Church,  Chadwell  Heath.— A  new 
Baptist  church  is  being  erected  at  Chadwell 
Heath.  The  new  building  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  High-road,  and  it  will 
provide  accommodation  for  about  270  persons. 
The  cost,  including  land  and.  furniture,  will 
amount  to  about  2,000£.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

F.  G.  Faunch,  of  Ilford. 

Council  Schools,  Ealing. — The  new  Council 
schools  in  Little  Ealing-lane  are  now  nearing 
completion,  and  the  infants’  department  was 
inspected  by  members  of  the  Council  Education 
Committee  and  Managers  recently.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  the  outcome  of  an  architectural  com¬ 
petition,  in  which  a  selected  number  of  archi¬ 
tects  were  invited  to  submit  designs.  The 
education  Committee  decided  last  year  to  re¬ 
peat  the  schools  designed  for  the  site 
at  South  Ealing  on  a  similar  site  on  the 
Marder  Estate,  West  Ealing.  Each  of  these 
groups  consists  of  two  main  school  buildings — 
a  senior  school  of  two  departments  for  400 
boys  and  400  girls,  and  a  separate  mixed  school 
for  446  infants.  These  buildings  are  all  on 
one  floor.  The  site  at  South  Ealing  has  an 
area  of  about  2  acres,  with  frontages  to  Little 
Ealing-lane  and  Weymouth-avenue.  The 
senior  school,  for  boys  and  girls,  is  placed  on 
the  north-east  part  of  the  site  fronting  Wey¬ 
mouth-avenue,  and  the  infants’  school  is  in 
the  southern  portion.  The  children’s  entrances 
are  in  Weymouth-avenue,  and  the  school- 
keeper’s  cottage  occupies  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  land,  with  its  entrance  in  Little  Ealing- 
lane.  The  infants’  school  has  two  entrances 
leading  into  broad  and.  short  corridors,  from 
which  open  cloakrooms  and  lavatories.  Double 
doors  at  the  ends  of  the  corridors  lead  into  a 
central  hall,  around  which  are  grouped  eight 
classrooms.  Teachers’  rooms  and  storerooms 
are  contrived  over  the  cloakrooms.  The  senior 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  which  is  now  near¬ 
ing  completion,  i9  designed)  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  infants’  school,  and  has  four  entrances 
(two  for  each  department),  with  cloakrooms 
and  lavatories  adjoining.  Broad  corridors 
lead  into  a  central  hall,  with  sixteen  class¬ 
rooms  grouped  around  it.  The  hall  will  be 
divided  by  a  movable  screen,  which  will  render 
eaeh  department  self-contained.  Teachers’ 
rooms  and  storerooms  are  arranged  over  the 
cloakrooms,  with  windows  that  command  the 
playgrounds.  Covered  play-sheds  are  provided 
in  each  playground,  so  planned  as  to  form 
covered  approaches  to  the  outbuildings.  A 
school-keeper’s  cottage  is  provided.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  plastered,  and.  a  dado  is 
formed  of  salt-glazed  bricks  around  all  the 
rooms,  halls,  and  corridors.  The  floors  are 
solid  throughout,  those  in  the  classrooms  and 
halls  of  deal,  and  those  in  the  cloakrooms  and 
corridors  of  granolithic  paving.  The  warming 
of  the  school  buildings  is  effected  by  a  low- 
pressure  hot-water  installation.  Fireplaces  are 
also  provided  in  the  infants’  school,  and  for 
the  teachers’  rooms.  The  general  contractors 
for  the  Little  Ealing  Schools  are  Messrs.  Joseph 
Dorey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Brentford;  the  heating 
and  electric  light  is  being-  installed  by  Messrs. 
Strode  &  Co.,  of  Regent’s  Park;  and  Messrs. 
Constable  &  Hart  are  laying  the  tar-paving  of 
the  playgrounds.  Mr.  Frank  Griffin  is  fore¬ 
man  at  the  Little  Ealing  Schools,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Southern  is  clerk  of  works  for  both  groups  of 
schools,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Greenaway  &  J.  E.  Newberry,  of  Ealing  and 
Westminster.  ,. 

New  Schools,  Hereford.— The  Education 
Committee  has  instructed  the  City  Surveyor  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  conversion  of  St.  Peters 
mixed  school  into  a  girls’  school  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  300  girls.  He  has  also  been  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  plans  for  a  school  to  accom¬ 
modate  200  infants  on  a  site  adjoining  the  pre¬ 
sent  Holmer  Schools. 

Schools,  Whitley  Bay.— The  new  schools  for 
Whitlev  Bay  and  Monkseaton,  erected  by  the 
Northumberland  County  Education  Committee, 
were  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The  contract 
price  for  the  schools  was  12.250Z.,  and  the  land 
cost  3,573).  Accommodation  has  ten  pro¬ 
vided  for  1.020  children.  Mr.  W.  -H  Knowles, 
architect,  of  Newcastle,  designed  the  buildings. 

Cossham  Memorial  Hospital,  Kingswood, 
Bristol. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
Cossham  Memorial  hospital  at  Kingswood  has 
just  been  signed  with  Mr.  A.  - J.  Bewm»  bu,lld^r‘ 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  ahd  the 
hospital  will  occupy  4  acre®  at  Lodge  H  I, 
Kingswood.  The  hospital  will,  be  Early 
Georgian  in  style-  the  materials  chosen 


being  a  red  pennant  facing  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being 

covered  with  Cumberland  slates.  The  build¬ 
ing  consists  of  a  main  central  block,  con¬ 
taining  the  administrative  department  and 
running  east  and  west,  and  at  the  western 
extremity,  lying  north  and  south,  are  the  wings 
containing  the  wards.  The  central  feature  of 
the  principal  block  is  the  main  entrance,  which 
will  be  of  bold  and  massive  character,  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  which  being  supported  by  coupled 
Corinthian  columns.  At  the  junction  of  the 
administrative  building  is  the  south  wing.  The 
tower,  which  is  octagonal  in  form,  is  terminated 
with  a  cupola  rising  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  The 
tower  will  contain  a  chiming  clock,  with  four 
illuminated  dials.  ,  At  the  entrance  gates  will 
be  a  caietaker’s  house,  which  is  designed  in 
harmony  with  the  building.  The  site  will  be 
surrounded  by  stone  walling  and  ornamental 
railing.  The  internal  arrangements  are  as 
follows: — The  central  portion  of  the  building 
is  devoted  to  administrative  purposes.  On 
entering  by  the  main  approach,  there  is  on  the 
ground  floor  a  receiving-room  for  patients, 
fitted  with  lavatory ;  to  the  right,  next  to  this, 
is  the  matron’s  room,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
are  wards  for  cases  requiring  isolation.  To 
the  loft  of  the  entrance  are  a  boardroom,  21  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  and  a  surgeons’  sitting-room,  with  a 
complete  suite  of  surgeons’  rooms,  including 
surgery  and  laboratory.  A  corridor  runs 
throughout  the  length  of  this  section,  and  com¬ 
municates  at  its  extreme  western  end  with  the 
surgical  wards  and  patients’  department.  A 
staircase,  having  a  central  space  to  take  a  full- 
sized  bed  lift,  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  which 
is  devoted  to  nurses’  bed  and  sitting  rooms, 
matron’s  bedroom,  etc. ;  whilst  the  attics  on 
the  second  floor  provide  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  servants.  A  similar  corridor  to- 
that  on  the  ground  floor  runs  throughout  the 
length  of  the  building,  and  gives  access  at  its 
further  extremities,  as  before,  to  medical  wards 
(over  the  surgical  wards  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  to  more  isolation  wards  at  the  further  end), 
over  those  already  described.  The  main  wards 
are  each  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  are  lighted  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  ends.  Each  is  planned 
for  ten  beds,  and  has  a  separate  system  of 
lavatory  arrangements  in  the  small  towers  at 
the  angles.  Large  dayrooms  for  patients  are 
planned  between  the  wards  on  either  floor; 
and  nurses’  kitchen,  with  ladder,  linen-room,, 
and  general  store,  is  also  provided.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  will  be  an  operating 
theatre,  with  ansesthetic-room  and  sterilising- 
room  attached.  The  theatre  will  be  paved 
with  mosaic.  Bathrooms  are  provided  for 
patients  and  staff,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
corridors,  lavatories,  etc.,  will  be  floored  with 
Venetian  mosaic.  The  wards  will  be  floored 
with  wood  blocks  or  concrete.  In  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  site  will  be  another  block  of 
buildings,  including  the  laundry,  stabling, 
boiler-house,  etc. 

Boulevard,  New  Parish  Hall,  Hull. — The 
new  parish  hall,  which  has  been  erected  on  the 
Boulevard,  Hull,  in/  connexion  with  the.  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  waa  opened  on  the  4th  inst. 
The  building  has  been  designed  for  three  pur¬ 
poses: — (1)  as  a  Sunday  school;  (2)  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  social  work  of  the  parish ;  and  (3) 
for  the  use  of  public  functions.  It  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  There  are  two 
large  halls,  that  on  the  ground  floor  being 
30  ft.  by  51  ft.,  and  the  larger  one  on  the  first 
floor,  which  has  stage,  dressing-rooms,  etc., 
being  30  ft.  by  64  ft.  At  the  rear  there  is  a 
drawing-room,  classroom,  and  kitchen  accom¬ 
modation.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site  and 
furnishing,  is  2.500Z.  Mr.  J.  M.  Dosser  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Mark  Harper  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contractor. 

Workhouse  Buildings,  Ancoats.— The  new 
buildings  of  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester 
Joint  Workhouse  in  Ancoats  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  The  institution  includes  a  test- 
house  and  casual  wards,  the  test-house  being 
intended  for  able-bodied  persons  who  have  be¬ 
come  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  and  to 
whom  it  is  undesirable  .  to  grant  privileges 
which  are  commonly  enjoyed  in  workhouses 
where  adults  and  children,  the  healthy  and 
the  infirm,  are  alike  received.  The  test-house 
has  accommodation  for  230  persons.  The  test- 
house  and  the  casual  wards  together  cover 
an  area  of  about  2£  acres.  The  buildings  are 
in  nine  different  blocks— three  pavilions  for 
the  male  casuals,  two  pavilions  for  the  female 
casuals,  two  test-house  pavilions  for  males,  one 
test-house  pavilion  for  females,  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  building  and  the  reoeiving  block, 
with  officers’  quarters  attached.  Included  in 
the  area  are  the  labour  yards  and  the  usual 
50-ft.  space  between  the  pavilions.  The  site  is 
bounded  by  Harrison-street  on  the  north, 
Stone-street  on  the  east,  Tame-street  on  the 
south,  and  Kennedy-street  and  the  branch 
canal  on  the  west.  The  entrance  to  the  casual 
wards  is  in  Tame-street,  and  that  to  the  test- 
house  in  Harrison-street.  The  architeot  is  Mr. 
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A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester.  There  are 
thirteen  baths  for  the  casuals,  and  six  or  eight 
for  the  inmates  of  the  test-house.  A  fire-escape 
staircase  is  provided  in  each  pavilion.  The 
highest  occupied  building  is  four  stories. 
There  is  a  clock  tower,  which  contains  a  water- 
storage  tank  of  1,500  gallons  capacity.  There 
is  accommodation  for  1,450  casuals  and  for 
230  inmates  of  the  test-house,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  cost  will  be  about  40,0003.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Burgess  &  Galt,  of  Ard- 
wick,  and  Mr.  Robert  Carlyle,  of  Old  Trafford. 

Free  Library,  Boldon  Colliery. — A  public 
library  has  just  been  opened  at  Boldon  Col¬ 
liery.  The  new  building  has  a  frontage  of 
60  ft.  to  Hedworth-lane,  and  a  depth  of  50  ft. 
Pelaw  facing  bricks  have  been  used,  with 
moulded  pediments.  Mr.  A.  J.  Redfern,  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Storey,  of  West  Boldon,  has  carried  out  the 
designs.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  was 
1,6001. 

Hollymoor  Asylum,  near  Birmingham. — The 
Rubery  Hill  Asylum  Annexe  at  Hollymoor  is 
now  complete.  It  occupies  a  site  about  half¬ 
way  between  the  existing  asylum  at  Rubery 
and  Northfield.  The  site  contains  about 
120  acres,  and  the  buildings  comprise  patients’ 
blocks  and  administrative  buildings,  including 
a  dining  and  recreaition  hall,  engine  and 
boiler  house,  laundry,  bakehouse,  and  work¬ 
shops,  and  also  homes  for  attendants,  nurses, 
and  servants,  with  dining  and  recreation  rooms. 
The  chapel  is  a  detached  building.  As  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  institution  shall  be  treated  as 
an  annexe  of  the  Rubery  Hill  Asylum  no  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  medical  superintendent  has  been 
provided,  but  the  buildings  contain  the  re¬ 
quisite  accommodation  for  three  assistant 
medical  officers.  Lodges  have  been  erected 
at  the  Bristol-road  and  Bedlam-lane  entrances, 
and  detached  residences  have  been  provided 
for  the  engineer,  head  attendant,  and  gar¬ 
dener,  with  eight  semi-detached  cottages  for 
married  attendants.  There  is  an  isolation 
hospital,  including  the  necessary  administra¬ 
tion  department.  That  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ings  devoted  to  administration  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  deal  with  1,000  patients,  but  blocks 
have  only  at  present  been  erected  to  accommo¬ 
date  604  patients,  as  follows: — Sick  and  in¬ 
firm,  sixty-eight  of  each  sex ;  epileptics,  sixty 
of  each  sex ;  working  patients,  thirty  of  each 
sex ;  and  chronics,  144  of  each  sex.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  commenced  about  the  end  of 
March,  1900,  to  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Martin,  of  Birmingham.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  J.  Bowen  &  Sons. 

Business  Premises,  Belfast. — New  premises 
have  been  erected  in  High-street,  Belfast,  for 
Messrs.  M’Cullagh  &  Co.  The  building  is 
equipped  throughout  with  electric  light,  this 
work  being  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Stanley  Johnston, 
of  Belfast,  the  plumbing  work  being  done  by 
Messrs.  James  Lowden  &  Co.,  also  of  Belfast. 
The  rear  of  the  shop  is  lighted  by  two  ceiling 
lights  by  the  Pennycock  Patent  Glazing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  shop  front  and  mahogany  fittings 
are  supplied  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell  from 
the  architect’s  designs,  and  a  cash  delivery 
system  is  installed  by  the  Lamson  Pneumatic 
Tube  Company.  The  plate-glass  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Clokey  &  Co.,  and  the  ornamental  glass 
by  Messrs.  Campbell  Brothers.  The  Carrara 
ware  for  the  front  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  general  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  M‘Laughlin  &  Harvey, 
who  carried  out  the  work  to  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Jury. 

Bank  Premises.  Morpeth.— The  new  pre¬ 
mises  of  Lloyd’s  Bank  at  Morpeth  have  been 
completed  and  opened.  The  block,  which 
stands  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Market¬ 
place,  comprises,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  bank¬ 
ing-hall,  with  private  offices  and  a  large  strong¬ 
room.  and  first,  second,  and  third  floors.  The 
building  is  built  of  Denwick  stone,  while  the 
base,  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  is  from,  the 
quarries  of  Heworth  Burn.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  E.  B.  Ho  a  re.  and  M.  Wheeler, 
London.  Messrs.  Middlemiss,  Stepney  Bank, 
Newcastle,  were  the  contractors  for  the  work 
and  fittings,  and  the  sub-contractors  were 
Messrs.  Pentland  &  Co.,  Morpeth,  for  the 
plumbing;  Mr.  T.  Dick,  Morpeth,  painting; 
Messrs.  Burt  &  Potts,  London,  iron  casements ; 
the  Gateshead  Stained  Glass  Company,  the 
lead  glazing;  and  Mr.  Angore,  Newcastle,  the 
marble  flooring.  The  furnishings  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Grey.  Morpeth. 

Masonic  Hall,  Gaiety  Restaurant.— The 
Gaiety  Restaurant,  the  latest  addition  to  those 
luxurious  palaces  which  cater  for  the  well-to- 
do  Londoner,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
building  forms  part  of  the  same  block 
with  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Runtz  &  Ford,  have  produced  a  fine 
piece  of  modern  street  architecture.  Among 
the  attractive  features  of  the  restaurant  is  the 
Masonic  Hall,  a  fine  room  on  the  second  floor, 
for  the  decoration  of  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Neatby 


is  responsible.  The  hall  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  series  of  arches,  supported  by  coupled 
Byzantine  columns  with  shafts  of  light-brown 
marble.  The  arched  ceiling  terminates  at  the 
far  end  in  a  semi-dome,  which  is  decorated 
with  a  fine  fresco  painting  by  Mr.  Neatby. 
Another  by  the  same  artist  occupies  most  of 
the  other  end  of  the  hall.  This  type  of  mural 
decoration  has  always  been  found  especially 
suited  to  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  result  here  is  entirely  pleasing.  The 
colour  scheme  is  white  and  gold,  finely  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  rich  brown  of  the  marble  column 
shafts  and  the  ceiling,  decorated  with  raised 
plaster  ornaments  picked  out  in  red  and  blue, 
is  rich  yet  restrained.  The  motif  of  the 
plasterwork  is  evidently  furnished  by  the 
Masonic  symbols.  The  electric  fittings  are  in 
heavy  bronze,  the  pendants,  of  the  same  type 
as  the  bronze  oil  lamps  used  in  Eastern 
Mosques,  harmonise  well  with  the  rest. 

Chief  Fire  Station,  Manchester. — The  new 
chief  fire  station  at  Manchester  is  now  in 
course  of  erection.  The  building,  which  is 
bounded  by  London-road,  Whitworth-street, 
Fairfield-street,  and  Minshull-street.  will  rise 
to  a  height  three  stories,  and  will  be  ranged 
along  the  four  thoroughfares  named.  In  the 
centre  will  be  an  enclosed  space  reserved  to 
the  firemen  for  dwelling  purposes.  There  will 
be  an  engine-house  for  seven  engines,  stabling 
for  the  horses,  residential  quarters  for  the 
officers  and  men,  a  recreation-room,  and  a 
tower,  90  ft.  high,  for  the  drying  of  the  hose 
pipes.  Besides  its  main  purpose,  provision 
will  be  afforded  in  the  building  for  a  branch 
police  station,  court-rooms  for  the  city 
coroner,  and  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  gas- 
meter  testing  department.  The  police  station 
will  have  a  frontage  to  Whitworth-street  and 
Minshull-street,  and  the  coroner’s  court  and 
gas-meter  testing  office  will  be  entered  from 
London-road  and  Whitworth-street,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
Willoughby,  &  Langham,  of  Manchester.  The 
material  selected  for  use  is  tawny  terra¬ 
cotta,  faced  generally  with  red  plaster 
Accrington  brick.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  85,0003.  Messrs.  J.  Gerrard  & 
Sons,  of  Manchester  and  Swinton,  are  the 
building  contractors,  Messrs.  Normanton  & 
Sons  being  responsible  for  the  foundations  up 
to  the  ground  level. 

Public  Library,  Aberdeen.— The  new  public 
reading-room  and  the  extended  reference-room, 
in  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Watt  (who  were  the  architects  for  the  original 
buildings).  The  style  of  the  extension  is  Re¬ 
naissance,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  original  building.  Mr.  James  Smith  has 
acted,  under  the  architects,  as  consulting 
engineer  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
following  contractors: — Mason  work,  Messrs. 
R.  Beattie  &  Son;  carpenter  work,  Mr.  George 
Jamieson;  slater  work,  Mr.  G.  Farquhar; 
plaster  work,  Mr.  James  Simpson ;  plumber 
work,  Mr.  James  Monro ;  painter  and  glazier 
work,  Mr.  W.  L.  Leslie ;  ironwork  and  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sangster ; 
electric  installation,  Messrs.  Claud  Hamilton, 
Ltd.  (Mr.  Marr,  consulting  engineer) ;  altera¬ 
tions  on  reference  department  and  additional 
furnishings  for  reference  and  reading-rooms, 
Messrs.  M'Haffie  &  Brown. 

Cardiff  Workhouse  Infirmary.— On  the  12th 
inst.  additions  to  the  Workhouse  Infirmary, 
which  provide  accommodation  for  the  nurses 
of  the  stafE,  were  opened.  The  additions,  which 
have  cost  about  3,5003.,  have  been  carried  out 
in  Newbridge  stone,  with  Bath  stone  and  brick 
facings,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward, 
architect,  Cardiff.  The  additions  have  included 
the  adding  of  a  story  to  the  central  ward. 
There  is  a  large  exterior  verandah  with  stair¬ 
cases  leading  to  the  ground  outside.  There  is 
accommodation  for  thirty  nurses.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  contractor,  Mr,  G. 
Hallett. 

Boathouse,  Hull. — The  new  premises  of  the 
Kingston  Rowing  Club  were  opened  on  the 
13th  inst.  The  designs  for  the  work  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Atkinson,  architect. 
- - 

SAN1TABY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Victoria  Falls  Bridge. — According  to 
a  report  received  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
the  cantilever  bridge  over  the  Zambesi  river  at 
Viotoria  Falls  will  be  completely  riveted, 
painted,  and  finished  by  about  the  middle  of 
next  month.  Work  is  already  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  railway  trucks  can  be  taken 
across  the  bridge  for  the  conveyance  of  perma¬ 
nent-way  material  for  the  northern  part.  of 
the  line.  Until  recently  all  such  materials 
were  carried  across  the  gorge  by  means  of  the 
electric  transporter,  which  was  also  employed 
for  conveying  the  separate  parts  of  loco¬ 
motives  and  trucks. 

Mersey’s  Transporter  Bridge.— On  the 
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of  the  scheme).  Mr.'  L  .  H  cE  EES" 
oogmeer),  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Stable,  (secrH % 
tha  Bridge  Company)  were  the  chief  pas*™ 


on  what  was  said  to 


lSru  ,,r.  ,e  an  unofficial  trial  trip 
°f_the  Widnes  and  Runcorn  Trans-; 


porter  Bridge  Company.  The  passage  from" 
Runcorn  to  W  idues  occupied  4  min.  10  sec. 
Ihis  could  have  been  easily  reduced  by  the 
application  of  more  power,  but  the  test  was 
speed  but  smoothness  of  working,  and 
Mr.  Webster  declared  it  quite  satisfactory 
The  return  journey  was  also  accomplished’: 
without  the  least  hitch.  The  car  is  a  platform 
55  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  and  is  capable  of' 
holding  four  two-horse  waggons  loaded  and 
300  passengers.  There  is  a  shelter  for  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  bottom  of  the  car  is  12  ft. 
above  high-water  level,  and  it  clears  the  Ship 
Canal  wall  by  4  ft.  6  in.  The  motive  power 
is  electricity.  The  cai  is  suspended  by  steel 
wire  ropes  from  a  trolley  77  ft.  long.' which 
runs  upon  rails  on  the  under  side  of  the  girders  1 
of  the  bridge.  The  trolley  is  carried  by  sixteen  , 
wheels  on  each  rail,  and  is  propelled  by  two 
electric,  motors  of  about  35  h.p,  each,  the  • 
electricity  being  generated  by  a  70-h.p.  gas- 
engine  on  the  Widnes  side.  The  car  can  be 
brought  up  within  its  own  length  when  travel- , 
ling  at  full  speed.  The  regulation  time  for 
crossing  the  river  is  mm.— Liverpool  Post.  - 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute -At  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  sanitary  science  as  applied  to 
buildings  and  public  works  held  in  London,  r 
May  5  and  6,  twenty-four  candidates  presented  ,| 
themselves,  and  the  following  nine  candidates 
granted  certificates : —W.  M.  Dunk,  , 


Folkestone;  H.  N.  Gray,  Commercial-road,, 
London;  A.  M.  Henniker,  Canterbury;  E.  : 
Nugent,  Balham ;  G.  H.  Reynolds.  Folke-  , 
stone;  E.  Y.  Saunders,  Lowestoft;  J.  L.  , 
Seden,  Wood  Green ;  R.  A.  Skelton. , 
Slough ;  and  T.  J  Welsh,  Shomcliffe.  , 
—The  following  new  members  have « 
been  elected  :  Fellows— F.  W.  Clark,  ( 

M.D.  (Sanitary  Board  Offices,  Hong  Kong); 
Major  H.  P.  G.  Elkington  (Farnborougn).  ; 
Members — J.  B.  Anderson,  M.D.  (Port  Health  . 
Officer,  East,  London,  South  Africa);  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ball  (Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  t 
Nelson) ;  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
W.  H.  Elce  (Borough  and  Water  Engineer, 
Bacup) ;  T.  Robinson  (Lecturer  on  Hygiene.  . 
Cheshire  County  Council,  Hoylake);  W.  Burn  t 
(Sutton-in-Ashfield) ;  Colonel  H.  E.  R.  James, 
F.R.C.S.  (Royal  Army  Medical  Corps).;  - 
R.  Laurie,  M.D.  (Derby);  K.  Lutoslawski.  } 
M.D.  (Warsaw) ;  N.  Maughan  (Drainage 
Engineer,  Bombay) ;  H.  Wood  (City  Engineer  s  a 
Office.  Norwich);  P.  A.  Cunningham  (H.M.  . 
Naval  Yard  Extension,  Hong  Kong);  J- 
Goode  (Wellington) ;  W.  T.  Hughes  (Wolver¬ 
hampton)  ;  E.  M.  Longsdon  (B^ewood).  , 
Associates— S.  Beales  (Timperley) ;  W.  Bentley 

(Bolton);  IT.  Bintcliffe  (Halifax);  G  deLucey 
(Manchester);  Miss  Jane  Dickinson  (Lytiiam) ; 

A.  E.  Green  (Amble);  J.  Haigh  (Moremnbe) ; 
A.  W.  Hobbs  (New  Maldon):  W.  Hooley  ; 
(Montreal) ;  T.  B.  Howarth  (Levenshulme) : 
P.  C.  King  (So-ltash):  T.  A.  If*** 
[Nelson) ;  Miss  E.  M.  E.  Mclnern; ISaltMh). 
C.  R  Miller  (Handsworth);  J- 
(Leeds);  J.  Tolmaer  (Blackpool):  t-  , 

son,  (Leeds).  .  „ 

Sewerage  Scheme.  Ilkkton--A  peciai 
meeting  of  the  Ilkeston  Town  Council  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.  for  the  purport  ^  , 
ceiving  a  report  from  Messrs, 

Raikes,  engineers,  Birmingham,  with  , 

^  q  cUn™  scheme  for  the  borough. 


to  a  sewage  disposal  scheme  for  tl 
Mr.  Raikes  gave  particulars  of  these! aem. 

tUr  d  strict  thoroughly,  tney 


had  selected  a  piece  of  land  at  U# 
south  corner  of  the  borough  as  tba  ]j. 
able  site.  The  local  condition.  W. 

cated  the  question  of  sewage  Ft. 

cause  they  had  to  comply  wit-  ,  tjpu. 
Government  Board  requirements,  ■ 

lated  that,  no  matter  what  ,,t  €ventuallv 
tion  they  adopted,  the  sewage  mwt  ^  o( 
be  turned  on  to  the  land.' *”  et  the 

land  being  dispensed  with,  tae  ^out 

filters  must  be  increased  oonsuk  J—  con. 
9  acres  of  land  would  be  requ  additional 
struction  of  the  worto™‘ Lj  in  encstion 
30  acres  for  drainage.  ItaUna n ■  a 

s  most  unsuitable  ,  population 

king  the  requirements  to  meet*  W,,  ^ 


Taking  the  requirement  to  nw» P^u|J  , 
of  30,000,  the  cost  of  tor 

about  30,0001.  If  hov  had  to  P  j  |h„ 
double  the  area  of  filters ‘“f  dJ of  1S.0W-. 
would  have  to  add  a  further  ”  re,(B,lelr 
making  the  total  estimate  W  deciJed 
45.0001.  After  some  dlBCfu*’°  fort„ight. 
to  adjourn  the  hn«  *"L ' 

Nf,w  Bridge,  Lower  Keral  and 

To  facilitate  access  built  orcr 

Manchester,  a  new  bridge  jg 

the  Irwell.  The  structure  «  of  ■»*  p0 

wide,  and  it  will  cost  ^  0f  Mm»* 

engineer  is  Mr.  Lionel  B.  wens. 

Chester. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

The  Council  of  Loads  University 
I®*'  Mrj  James  Gilchrist  to  the 

1W  *!?• 'iToiyil  engineering,  which  became 
‘’“ft  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Wilson. 
”"ci  Irist  is  a  graduate  in  science  of  the 
H'GdchlB*  EJnburghj  with  first-class 

JSS-r— ^ 

foreign. 

TIia  new  curator  of  the  Chateau 
ft®?.  M  Pallu  de  la  Barriere,  is  still 
l!llDl-  f  n  the  reconstitution  of  the  original 
6 house  when  it  was  the  residence 
-MK.  l'nn  He  is  at  present  endeavouring 
«  the  furniture  of  the  Empress 
,  collect  a  muSeum  (for  such  it  will 

WjrJS  be  open  to  tie  public  before 

f  “  f  the  year. - M.  Bonnat  has 

b  .fj  accepted  the  position  of  Directeur  of 
Kl  to  Beaux-Arts,  but  will  not  enter 

”1®  Ities  till  October. - Mdme.  Benjamin- 

i,1  .Jt  the  widow  of  the  eminent  painter, 
'•presented  to  the  City  of  Pans  a  large 
%  F  of  a  scene  in  Morocco,  “  Le  Jour  des 
fS  ‘  which  was  in  the  Salon  of  1889. 
f  S  are  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des 

Kr“ _ An  exhibition  of  the  works  of 

gw  has  been  opened  at  the  Ecole  des 
1  it  includes,  like  the  recent  London 
Stian  paintings,  sketches,  and  etchings 

I  k"  ting  much  interest  in,  Pans - A 

Jmittee  has  been  formed  to  erect  a  monu- 
Moret,  to  the  landscape  painter  Sisley  ; 
city  of  Marseilles  proposes  to  erect 
»  monument  to  another  exceptional 

■L  Monticelli. - A  large  Baths  esta- 

fimt  is  shortly  to  be  built  at  Contrexeyille 
K  to  include  several  hotels  a  hydro- 
S  house,  a  casino,  and  a  theatre.  M. 
ft  l,  the  architect  appointed  for  this  im- 
£‘t  work,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 

fltflfl  OOO  francs. - MM.  Eabjean  &  Gilles. 

Xts,  of  Cholet,  have  been  commissioned 
s  build  for  that  town  a  new  hospital  and 

i  asylum  for  aged  men. - There  is  some 

4  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  tiom  Uoi- 
to  Bayonne,  to  be  continued  to  connect 

.he  Adour  at  Dax. - The  Prefecture  at 

limner  is  to  be  altered  and  enlarged,  from 
EEs  Of  M.  Vally,  architect  of  Landernau. 
"L  banks  of  the  Seine  at  Havre  are  to  be 
into  communication  by  a  train  ferry 
-aosite  Villequier.  The  cost  of  this  operation 
i  'estimated  at  8,750,000  frames^— A  new 
Ijcnnrv  bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Garonne 

jfclanze,  near  Montauban. - The  jury  in 

« competition  opened  at  Fontainebleau  for 
1  municipal  theatre  has  awarded  the  first 
Annum  to  MM.  Fernand  Lucas  and  Paul 
inon,  architects,  of  Pans.- — -The  dea.th  is 
jounced  of  the  sculptor  Charles  Cordier,  a 
.■met  pupil  of  Rude,  who  made  his  debut  at 
u  Salon  of  1853  with  some  busts  treated  in 
Jtohromy  in  bronze  and  marble.  He  was 
•j  author  of  the  statues  of  Marechal  Gerard 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  of  the  monument 
, sited  in  Mexico  in  memory  of  Christopher 
(Oinks.  mi, 

ton  Victoria  Memorial,  Bangkok.— ine 
iriil  statue  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
iwied  by  public  subscription,  in  front  ot  the 
Wish  Legation  at  Bangkok,  in  Siam,  was  un- 
M  on  March  23.  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
m  represented  as  seated  upon  a  throne, 
-sued,  bearing  orb  and  sceptre,  and  arrayed 
-her  robes  of  State,  is  a  reproduction  of  that 
( Winchester,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Alfred) 
ibert,  R.A.  , 

South  Africa.— The  English  church  at 
Jiddelburgh  has  recently  been  enlarged  from 
Iks  prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh  J •  Scott,  archi- 
i,  Middelburgh.  The  contractors  were 
W  Hull  &  Innes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
-Mr.  W.  J.  Devlin,  architect,  has  removed 
bm  6  John-street,  Adelphi,  to  12,  Bucking- 

im-street.  Strand,  W.C. - Messrs.  George 

Ingge  (Manchester)  have  taken  additional 
•emises  in  Shaftesbury-avenue  to  enlarge 
sir  present  London  show-rooms;  their 
imbers  will  now  be  209  and  211,  Shaftesbury- 
'enue.  , 

Venetian  Mosaics— There  has  lately,  writes 
it.  Consul  de  Zuccato,  been  a  great  demand 
i!  Venetian  mosaics  for  internal  and  ex- 
Bial  mural  decorations  in  Europe  and 
laerica.  The  new  system  of  exporting 
•i'iy-made  mosaics  has  given  a  great  develop- 
ni  to  this  branch  of  trade.  .  As  .  already  re¬ 
nted,  the  cartoon  to  be  copied  is  exhibited 
lore  the  artists  on  the  spot,  who  fix  the 
■rts  on  that  section  of  the  cartoon  assigned 
Mkem  with  common  paste ;  when  each  work- 
n  has  executed  his  work  the  mosaic  is  put 
$elher  and  again  divided  into  sections,  each 


seotion  being  numbered  and  carefully  packed. 
The  key-plan  forwarded  to  the  consignee  will 
enable  him  to  .have  all  the  sections  pressed  in 
the  cement  freshly  laid  on  the  wall,  and,  when 
the  cement  has  properly  hardened,  the  paper 
on  which  the  tesseras  have  been  pasted  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  perfect  mosaic  is  seen.  I  am 
told,  adds  Mr.  de  Zuccato,  that  mosaic  art 
is  now  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  orders  for  the  pieces  of  enamel  or  tesserse, 
to  be  made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  sent  here. 
Purchasers  of  such  enamels  must  be  careful  in 
entrusting  their  orders  to  reliable  firms,  and 
not  look  to  cheap  pieces,  which,  in  the  end, 
would  prove  dearer  to  them.  As  the  enamel 
pieces  are  sold  by  weight,  when  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  coarser  and  heavier  materials  a 
smaller  number  of  pieces  per  unit  results,  and 
a  consequent  smaller  surface  can  be  covered. 
Besides,  the  quality  of  the  colours  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  enamels  has  also  a  great 
influence  on  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
mosaics. 

Amsler’s  Planimeter. — The  planimeter,  in¬ 
vented  by  Professor  Joseph  Amsler,  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  and 
most  accurate  instrument  for  measuring  small 
areas  of  irregular  outline.  As  most  of  our 
readers  know,  this  beautiful  appliance  per¬ 
forms  the  apparently  impossible  feat  of  record¬ 
ing  the  area  of  any  irregular  figure  by  simply 
measuring  its  boundary.  Surveyors  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  applying  the  planimeter  to  land 
area  computation.  For  computing  areas  from 
small  9cale  maps,  and  areas  of  very  irregular 
outline,  the  instrument  will  give  more  accurate 
results  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means,  but,  for  moderately  large  areas,  suir- 
veyors  generally  prefer  to  take  off  quantities 
either  by  triangles  or  with  the  computing 
scale.  With  the  object  of  popularising  the  plani¬ 
meter,  Mr.  William  Codd  has  written  a  little 
book,  published  by  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
giving  simple  directions  for  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  containing  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  applied  in  connexion  with  his 
“  Land  Area  Tables.”  to  be  obtained  from  the 
same  publishers.  These  tables  are  intended  to 
save  the  trouble  of  converting  square  inches  of 
map  surface  to  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but 
they  will  not  entirely  remove  all  objections  to 
the  use  of  the  instrument  by  land  surveyors. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  clearly-written  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  working  principles  of  the 
planimeter. 

Parish  Church,  Northfleet,  Kent.— Owing 
to  the  recent  fall  of  part  of  the  roof,  which  it 
is  feared  may  be  speedily  succeeded  by  further 
dilapidation,  the  fabric  is  in  a  dangerous  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  its  reparation.  St.  Botolph’s 
Church,  Northfleet,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  having  been  given  to  St.  Andrew’s 
convent,  Rochester,  by  Archbishop  Anselm.  It 
comprises  features  of  various  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  though  mainly  of  the  later  decorated 
period,  and  has  a  XVIIth  century  western 
tower.  The  nave  was  restored  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  chancel  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards.  The  chancel  contains  the  richly- 
ornamented  brass  of  Peter  de  Lacey,  rector, 
who  died  in  1375,  and  rebuilt  that  portion  of 
the  church.  There  is  also  the  alabaster  tomb 
of  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  physician  to  King 
Charles  II.,  and  author  of  a  work  describing 
his  travels  in  Hungary. 

Extension  of  Gas  Works,  Hamilton. — A  new 
retort-house,  containing  six  benches  of  six  retorts 
each,  is  being  added  to  the  Larkhall  Gas 
Works.  They  are  to  be  built  on  the  hack  to 
back  principle,  and  on  the  regenerative  system. 
Besides  the  new  retort-house,  a  retiring-room 
is  provided  for  in  the  plan  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  workers,  where  meals  can  be 
taken  away  from  the  heat  of  the  house.  The 
contractors  for  the  various  works  are:— Build¬ 
ing  Messrs.  R.  Paton  &  Sons ;  retort  benches. 
Messrs.  James  Brown  &  Co.,  Hamilton ;  roof 
and  inside  ironwork,  Messrs.  Henry  Balfour 
&  Sons.  Ltd.,  Leven ;  joiner  work,  Messrs. 
William  Wilson  &  Sons ;  slater  work,  Mr. 
James  Rowatt;  plumber  work,  Mr.  John 
Dykes.  The  engineers  for  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Gillespie  &  Son,  Glasgow. 

Imports  of  Foreign  Cement  into  Constanti¬ 
nople.— An  official  report  received  at  the 
British  Foreign  Office  from  Constantinople 
contains  the  following  among  other  pas¬ 
sages  ;  —There  being  few  other  openings  for 
local  capital  here,  building  is  extremely  popular 
with  the  native  investor  and  each  year  sees 
the  erection  of  new  blocks  of  flats  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  _  The  annual  impertatron 
of  foreign  cements  is  about  18,000  tons  Of 
the  cement  imported  from  France,  about  80  pel 
cent,  is  natural  and  20  per  cent 
The  cost  of  the  latter  is  about  15  per  cent, 
higher.  A  large  quantity  of  French 
brought  here  in  calling  vessels  from  Galois. 


The  freight  is  about  the  same  as  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  but  there  is  a  saving  of  2  francs  per 
ton  Calcis  to  Marseilles ;  and  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  the  sailing  vessel  can  moor  alongside 
the  consignee’s  wharf  and  discharge  into  his 
store,  thus  saving  handling,  quay  dues,  and 
lighterage.  The  saving  by  delivering  in  sacks 
to  be  returned  is  another  item  in  favour  of  the 
cheap  French  cement,  which  will  always  keep 
the  bulk  of  the  market.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  a  limited  quantity  of 
the  higher  priced,  but  better  quality,  British 
article.  The  present  quantity  imported  of 
about  1,000  tons  per  annum  could  be  doubled 
if  a  regular  weekly  delivery  could-  be  relied 
upon  during  the  period  from  March  to 
December.  At  present  the  British  cement  is 
brought  mostly  by  the  steamers  from  London,  and 
the  arrivals  are  very  irregular.  British  cement 
is  also  at  a  disadvantage  through  the  general 
use  of  the  name  “  Portland.”  Ignorant 
buyers  who  see  the  label  “Portland”  on  casks 
of  inferior  foreign  cement  are  sometimes  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  buying  the 
British  article.  This  might,  perhaps,  be 
remedied  by  judicious  advertisement  of  tests 
applied  to  British  as  compared  with  other 
cements.  The  British  article  cannot  com¬ 
pete  on  this  market  in  point  of  cheapness ; 
its  one  chance  is  its  reputation  for  quality.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  send  out  someone  to 
examine  the  local  conditions  here,  with  a  view 
to  pushing  sales.  Terms  here  are,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  bills  at  -three  months,  or  discount  for 
cash  against  bill  of  lading.  Longer  credit  is 
given  by  the  Hungarian  shippers.  The  price 
of  British  cement  works  out  at  about  11.  14s. 
per  ton  f.o.b.  London,  with  freight  15s.  6d., 
total  c.i.f.  Constantinople,  21.  9s.  6d.  per  ton, 
or  62  francs. 

The  Marbles  of  Tuscany.— Reporting  on  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  Siena  and 
Grosseto,  in  Italy,  the  British  Consul-General 
mentions  that  the  marbles  found  there  are 
unrivalled  in  Italy  for  their  beauty  and  their 
singularly  bright  colours  and  varied  tints.  To 
take  only  the  principal  quarries  there  are  the 
“  old  yellow  ”  and  the  “  Broccatello  ”  of  the 
well-known  quarries  of  Montarrenti ;  the  red 
marbles  of  Gerfalco  and  Montieri ;  the  veined 
and  yellow  marbles  of  Gallena  and  Meletro ;  the 
“Persichino”  of  Caldana;  the  marbles  of 
Porzia  and  Castelnuovo,  near  Montalcino;  the 
black  marbles  of  Montieri  and  the  greenish 
black  of  Yallerano;  the  Trequanda  red;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  Broccatello  red,  lately 
discovered  near  Ravi.  Many  of  the  columns, 
altars,  and  floors  of  the  Tuscan  cathedrals, 
which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  were 
made  with  these  marbles.  The  Montarrenti 
marbles  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
have  a  ready  sale  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  prices  varying  from  140  lire  to 
230  lire  per  ton  according  to  the  size  of  the 
blocks.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  larger  exportation  of  the  other 
marbles,  and  a  great  development  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  working  and  sale  of  the 
yellow  marbles,  the  demand  for  which  is  daily 
increasing  abroad.  The  Broccatello  quarries, 
discovered  at  Ravi  some  years  ago,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  extent,  and  for  the  rich 
quality  as  well  as  the  hardness  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  the  marble  found  there,  which  is  of 
a  bright  ruby  colour.  The  deposits  of  marble 
have  the  advantage  of  being  covered  only  by 
a  thin  layer  of  earth,  and  of  being  accessible 
by  a  good  road  of  300  metres,  which  connects 
them  with  the  provincial  highway  at  a  point 
about  7  kilometres  from  the  Gavarrano  station. 
These  quarries  also  contain  both  grey  and  red 
marbles  of  various  shades.  Black  marble  is 
also  abundant  in  the  district. 

Import  of  Works  of  Art  to  New  York. — It 
is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  report  by  Sir  P. 
Sanderson  on  the  trade,  etc.,  of  New  York, 
that,  in  virtue  of  reciprocity  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  with  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Portugal,  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
pastels,  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  statuary 
can  be  imported  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  from 
those  countries  than  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  any  country  which  has  not  concluded  such 
an  agreement.  The  largest  importation,  is 
from  France,  with  the  United  Kingdom  coming 
next  in  order,  and  the  relative  proportions  to 
the  whole  were,  in  1904,  France  43  per  cent., 
and  the  United  Kingdom  23  per  cent. 

British  Fire-prevention  Committee. — The 
Committee  expect  to  be  able  to  open,  their 
new  testing  station  on  June  21,  and,  owing  to 
the  number  of  tests  pending  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  testing-chambers  erected,  they  propose 
conducting  the  tests  in  more  rapid  rotation 
than  hitherto.  The  programme  as  fixed  at 
present  for  the  four  first  series  of  testing 
operations  is  as  follows: — First  testing  day — 
The  National  Fireproofing  Company’s  floor 
test;  The  Gilmour  Door  Company’s  door  test 
(two  doors) ;  Messrs.  Pilkington  Brothers’  wire 
glass  skylight  test  (fifth  test).  Second  testing 
day — The  floor  test  of  a  concrete  floor  with 
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Messrs.  Skelton’s  broad  flange  girders ;  Messrs. 
Gibson  &  Co.’s  roller  shutter  door  test;  The 
National  Fireproofing  Company’s  partition 
test.  Third  testing  day — Messrs.  Faber’s  floor 
test;  Messrs.  Asbestic  Brick  &  Tile  Company’s 
partition  test  (second  test).  Fourth  testing 
day — The  New  Expanded  Metal  Company’s 
floor  and  girder  coverings  test  (second  test). 

British  Standard  Steel  for  Shipbuilding. — 
Report  No.  13,  issued  last  week  by  the 
Engineering  Standards  Committee,  is  almost 
identical  with  the  specification  for  steel  for 
marine  boilers,  published  in  March  last,  the 
differences  that  occur  arising  merely  out  of  a 
few  small  variations  of  practice.  At  the  end 
of  the  specification,  however,  there  is  a  clause 
providing  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  makers  may  be  trusted  to  comply  with  the 
specified  requirements  and  to  give  certificates 
to  that  effect.  But  should  subsequent  tests  by 
the  inspector  give  unsatisfactory  results,  the 
whole  of  the  material  involved  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected.  This  clause  will  certainly  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  process  of 
manufacture,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  added  to  the  companion  specifi¬ 
cation  for  steel  for  marine  boilers. 

The  Dartmoor  Arbitration.— Mr.  A.  L. 
Ryde.has  issued  his  award,  as  arbitrator,  in  the 
matter  of  Rendel  and  others  v.  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  respecting  a  claim  preferred 
against  the  Crown  for  the  compulsory  sale  of 
Retford  and  Doe  Tor  farms,  near  Lydford, 
appertaining  to  the  Hamlyn  estate^  and  of 
rights  in  regard  to  about  3,000  acres  of  Wills¬ 
worthy  manor.  The  claimants’  valuation,  based 
upon  the  potential  value  of  the  property  as  a 
granite  quarry  and  as  a  site  for  an  asylum, 
amounted  to  about  23,0007. ;  that  of  the  War 
Office  was  for  an  average  of  2,4507.  Mr. 
Ryde’s  award  is  for  5,0007.  Mr.  Henry  Drew 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Stephenson  were  arbitrators  for 
the  claimants  and  the  War  Office  respectively; 
the  principal  experts  engaged  for  the  Crown 
were  Mr.  Arthur  Body,  Mr.  A.  S.  Rendell, 
Mr.  James  Green  of  Messrs.  Weatherall  & 
Green,  and  Mr.  $7.  H.  Elwell,  Consulting  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  War  Office. 

Somersby  Estate,  Lincolnshire.— In  July 
will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart  a  freehold 
estate  of  about  1,125  acres,  situated  in  the 
parishes  of  Somersby,  Ashby  Puerorum,  and 
Enderby,  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey.  The  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  sold  comprises  Somersby  House, 
the  birthplace  and  the  home  in  his  youth  of  the 
late  Lord  Tennyson,  whose  father  was  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Somersby.  The  house  has 
been  preserved  practically  intact  as  it  was  in 
the  earlier  years  of  last  century,  and  on  the 
estate  may  be  identified  some  features  of  the 
landscape  described  in  Tennyson’s  poem  of 
“  The  Brook.” 

Strand  Scaffold  Accident.— On  the  15th 
inst.,  whilst  workmen  employed  by  Messrs. 
Floyd  &  Hayman,  builders  and  decorators,  of 
Adelphi  Arches,  were  painting  the  outside 
of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  which  are  situated  at 
the  juncture  of  Agar-street  with  the 
Strand,  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred, 
three  painters  falling  some  distance  _  to 
the  ground,  and  sustaining  severe  injuries. 
The  injured  men  were  removed  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  where  their  injuries  were 
attended  to.  The  scaffold  which  was  in  use  is 
described  as  a.  “  patent  automatic  safety  scaf¬ 
folding.”  The  scaffold  consists  of  a  cradle 
working  between,  two  upright  poles,  which 
can  only  be  raised  or  lowered  6  in.  at  a  time. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  Sheffield. — The 
memorial  of  the  late  Queen,  which  has 
been  erected  at  Sheffield,  was  unveiled  on 
the  11th  inst.  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg.  The  height  of  the  monument  is 
25  ft.,  the  statue  is  in  bronze,  as  are  also  the 
groups  on  each  side  of  the  pedestal.  One 
these  is  symbolical  of  Labour,  the  other  of 
Maternity.  On  one  side  of  the  pedestal, 
carved  in  the  stone,  is  a  group  with  figures 
emblematical  of  Courage,  Justice,  Truth  and 
Charity ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pedestal 
is  a  carving  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Mr.  Alfred  Turner,  whose  design  was  selected 
in  competition,  is  responsible  for  the  work. 
- - 


percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
plumbers  was  1T2  at  the  end  of  April,  com¬ 
pared  with  11  8  at  the  end  of  March  and  9  9  in 
April,  1904.  With  bricklayers  employment 
generally  was  dull,  but  in  certain  districts  it 
was  slightly  better  than  a  month  ago.  With 
masons  it  was  bad,  and  much  the  same  as  a 
month  ago.  With  plasterers  employment  was 
bad  in  England,  quiet  in  Scotland,  and  worse 
than  a  month  ago.  With  slaters  and  tilers 
employment  was_  bad  in  England,  and  fair 
generally  in.  Scotland.  With  painters  employ¬ 
ment  was  fairly  good,  a.nd  better  than  a  month 
ago.  With  builders’  labourers  it  was  dull. — 
Labour  Gazette. 

The  Newcastle  Building  Trade  Dispute. — 
Mr.  Leeson  has  arranged  a  conference  between 
the  masters  and  the  men,  together  with  the 
architects,  at  his  offices  in  Mosley-street,  New¬ 
castle.  Each  trade  affected  has  appointed  two 
delegates,  and  the  employers  have  elected  a 
similar  number. 

The  Glasgow  Disputes. — The  patternmakers 
on  strike  in  the  Clyde  district  reported  on  the 
15th  inst.  that  they  had  begun  their  fifth 
week  with  quite  as  much  determination  to 
hold  out  for  the  advance  of  wages  as  at  first. 
They  believed  that  the  employers  were  feeling 
pretty  much  the  lack  of  men,  but  the  masters, 
on  their  part,  stated  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  were  keeping  their  shops  going  fairly 
well,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  whatever 
of  them  giving  in.  The  men  continue  to  sign 
the  strike  books  daily  at  different  rooms  in 
the  district,  but  they  are  having  no  mass 
meetings. — The  house  joiners  on  strike  in 
Glasgow  met  on  the  15th  inst.  as  usual  in 
the  Albion  Halls.  They  reported  that  175 
masters  had  now  signed  their  by-laws,  and 
that  the  number  still  on  strike  was  less  than 
650.  The  employers  stated  that  men  were 
still  obtainable  at  the  reduced  rates,  and  that 
after  the  term  work  was  over  the  number  of 
unemployed  would  be  increased. — The  Glasgow 
plumbers  reported  that  a  few  more  masters 
had  signed  their  by  laws,  but  that  otherwise 
the  dispute  remained  as  it  was  last  week. 
There  were  still  slightly  over  300  men  on  strike. 

Edinburgh  Joiners’  Strike. — At  a  meeting 
on  the  15th  inst.  of  the  joiners  on  strike  in 
Edinburgh,  it  was  reported  that  101  masters 
had  now  yielded  to  the  operatives’  demands. 
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13,963  of  1904. — R.  S.  Allan  :  Machines  for 

Grooving  or  Trenching  Wood. 

A  machine  for  grooving  or  trenching  wood, 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  a  fixed 
frame  of  a  reciprocating  work-carrying  table 
adapted  to  have  an  oblique  movement,  springs 
adapted  at  one  end  directly  or  by  extensions  to 
a  point  or  points  of  the  reciprocating  frame, 
and  connected  at  their  other  end  to  one  of  a 
number  of  holes  on  the  fixed  frame  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  said  springs  to  be 
adjusted  to  pull  at  or  about  in  alignment  with 
the  oblique  movement  of  the  reciprocating 
frame. 

11,791  of  1904. — J.  J.  Land  :  Knobs  and  their 

Attachment  to  Spindles  for  Lock  and.  Latch 

Furniture. 

One  knob  is  permanently  secured  to  the  end 
of  a  square  spindle  which  is  threaded  at  its 
angles  over  a  portion  of  its  length.  The 
other  knob  allows  the  spindle  to  just  pass 
through  a  square  hole  in  its  neck  and  out 
through  a  larger  round  hole  at  the  face  of  the 
knob.  Fitted  in  this  knob  through  the  round 
hole  is  a  hollow  cylindrical  sleeve,  which  is 
threaded  inside  so  as  to  engage  the  thread 
of  the  spindle,  hence  the  knob  can  just  slide 
over  both  the  spindle  and  the  sleeve.  There 
is  a  flange  at  the  end  of  the  sleeve  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  knob  moving  right  off  the  sleeve.  In 
fixing,  the  fast  knob  and  spindle  are  put  in 

osition  through  door  and  lock.  The  other 

nob  is  then  passed  .  on  to  the  projecting 
spindle.  The  sleeve  is  passed  through  the 
round  hole  of  the  knob  and  engages  the  thread 
of  the  spindle,  hence  turning  the  sleeve  perma¬ 
nently  secures  both  knobs  in  their  proper 
position. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades.— The 
returns  received  from  sixty-nine  employers 
associations  show  that  employment  was  dull 
o-enerally.  In  the  provinces  it  was  slightly 
better  on  the  whole  than  a  month  ago;  in 
London,  worse.  Employment  generally  con¬ 
tinued  worse  than  a  year  ago.  Employment 
with  carpenters  continued  dull,  and  was  worse 
than  a  year  ago.  The  percentage,  of  unem¬ 
ployed  trade  union  carpenters  and  joiners  was 
7-5  at  the  end  of  April,  as  compared  with  7 '9 
in  March  and  61  in  April  1904.  With 
plumbers  employment  was  slightly  better  than 
a  month  ago,  but  worse  than  a  year  ago.  The 


14,178  of  1904.— J.  Aston:  Preventing  Shocks 
in  Water-service  Pipe. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus,  for  pre¬ 
venting  concussion  in  water-supply  pipes  when 
the  tap  or  valve  is  suddenly  closed,  and  consists 
of  an  air  chamber  or  vessel  which  may  be 
attached  direct  to  a  suitable  extension  of  the 
valve  body  or  to  a  separate  tee-piece  secured 
in  any  desired  portion  of  the  supply  pipe.  The 
neck  or  inlet  opening  to  the  air  vessel  is  fitted 
with  a  plug  in  which  is  formed  a  relatively 
small  bell-shaped  passage  having  an  area  of 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 
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about  one-twentieth  of  area  of  the  supply  DiDe 
the  air  vessel  itself  being  of  sufficient  capackv 
to  correspond  to  size  of  pipe  and  to  the  averairi, 
pressure  at  which  the  water  is  conveyed  therein 
whereby  an  elastic  cushion  is  provided  to 
absorb  the  momentum  existing  in  the  column 
of  water  at  the  moment  when  its  flow  is 
arrested. 


24,576  of  1904.— A.  G.  Baker:  Locks. 


A  cylindrical  mortice  lock,  comprising  two 
semi-cylinders.  Corresponding  securing  lugs 
thereon  respectively,  a  spring-actuated  bolt 
adapted  to  slide  between  the  cylinders  at  one 
end  thereof,  a  handle  piece  rotatable  at  the 
other  end  thereof,  connecting  means  between 
the  handle  piece  and  the  rear  end  of  the  bolt 
whereby  rotation  of  the  handle  piece  retracts 
the  bolt,  and  tumbler  mechanism  whereby 
under  the  influence  of  a  key  the  bolt  is  stopped 
from  retracting. 


2,556  of  1905.— W.  E.  Miksch:  Wall  and  like 
Tiles  or  Plates. 

In  a  wall  cover,  tile,  or  plate  forming  the 
subject  of  a  prior  patent,  No.  4,905  of  1903, 
the  next  plate,  when,  placed  against  a  set  of 
plates,  is  held  fast  by  a  hook-shaped  wall  nail, 
the  set  plate  being  held  by  the  edge  of  the 
new  plate  engaging  with  a  groove  in  the  set 
plate.  If  in  place  of  a  hook-shaped  wall  nail, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  wall  nail  with  a  head  pro¬ 
jecting  only  to  one  side,  a  wall  nail  is  used 
with  a  head  projecting  on  both  sides,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  a  flat  or  round  head,  then  both 
plates  can  be  held  fast  by  the  one  wall  nail,  if, 
as  in  this  invention,  the  set  plate  is  provided 
on.  the  lateral  surface  facing  the  nail  with  a 
projection  forming  an  abutment  for  the  wall 
nail,  and  projecting  under  its  head. 

.25,475  of  1904.— W.  Bourne:  A  Device  for 
Gleaning  Windows,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  device  whereby  the  cleaning 
of  the  exterior  of  windows  can  be  performed 
inside  of  an  apartment,  thus  avoiding  the 
risks  involved  by  standing  or  sitting  outside 
the  windows,  and  facilitates  the  cleaning  of 
those  portions  of  windows  which  would  other¬ 
wise  require  the  employment  of  ladders  or 
steps.  This  device  consists  of  a  number  of 
pieces  of  wood,  or  other  suitable  material,  of 
an  equal  size,  having  three  holes  bored  at 
equal  distances  in  each,  by  means  of  which 
holes  the  pieoes  are  fastened  together  so  as 
to  form  a  lattice-like  device  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion  or  contraction.  It  is  intended  to  attach  to 
one  end  of  this  lattice-like  device  a  clip  whereby 
a  cloth  or  pad  can  be  attached.  In  employing 
the  device,  the  lower  6ash  of  the  window  is 
partly  opened,  the  device  is  P^sed  through 
to  the  outside  of  the  window,  the  hands  grasp¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  device  furthest  from  the 
cleaning  cloth  or  pad,  and  by  alterna 
tending  and  contracting  the  devioe,  the  pado 
cloth  is  caused  to  pass  over  th.  ««r '»  «f  the 
glass  of  the  window  which  is  thus  clean  - 
26,894  of  1904.— J.  Bardslet:  Door  Checks  an 
Closers.  . . 

A  door  check  and  cloatf,  .oogjW" 
exterior  casing,  a-  spindle  th^einJ  de  plston, 
with  the  door,  and  a  yoke,  ro^cyhn  >  P  ^ 
and  spring,  in  one  C0."P?ct^  "Ljl  and  at 
tending  horizontally.  wAthe  caffl i 
right  angles  to  said  sPindle’,  ter;or  sur¬ 
ging  adapted  to  move  °P«J  ^e  is  norinally 
faces  of  said  Plsto"’.  ,  ”  {or  moving 
combined  with  means  10 


stationary,  .  ,  ■  one  direction 

said  yoke,  rod,  and  °yIind®r  connected  with 
from  said  spindle  and  means  an(j  said 


connect ’mechanism  & 

a  circle  whose  centre  is  the  said  spmaie 
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recent  sales  of  property  : 

:  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

_ By  lee  &  FARR  (at  Slough). 

May  *  w  _  Rucks.— “  The  Chesters 

.  £810 

,  Bv  BMll  A  Capps  (At  Nottin*  Hill), 
ft  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  57J  yra.  ^ 

~£3SiiL*jZ  '&»■:  360 

gn_22and  24,  Queen  s-rd.,  u.t.  81* 

&r.  8J.  8s„  W.r.  621.  8s . 400 

,rBv  HENRY  ROBERTS  (at  Portmadoc). 

W*cfly  Carnarvon.  —  “  Gwernddwyryd 

■  %9  a  2r.2lp.,f.,y.r.lOW .  2,500 

nv  Wyatt  &  80N  (at  Havant). 

«o 

«Srd.  freehold  school  and  cottage  p. . .  180 

Sercial-r.,  two  cottages  and  four  fields,  #  Rnft 

block’ of ’freehold  land,  24  a. 

iiLnnr^ia.’  three  freehold  fields,  4  a.  1  r.  30  p. 
tlteftifteen  Acres,”  10  a.  0  r.  14  p.,  f. 

W|te™3„U  „,.u  A„„lr  din  9A.3c.llTl. 


Pwhold  field  with  dock  slip,  9  a. 
Hffet'B  Piece  Field,”  6  a.  lr. 


a.  3  r.  11  p. 
2  p.,  f. . . 


|  «.  751. . 

May  10.- 


-By  Field  &  Son. 


2,400 

360 

250 


800 


3,600 


u.v  8.— By  John  Bott  &  Sons. 
t-rns  Hill.— 15.  Woodquest-av.,  u.t.  85*  yrs., 

i,r.  111.  . . 

By  P.  &  G-  Gebn. 

4*0,-185,  Wardour-st.  (s.),  area  900  ft.,  f., 

y,r.  140f.  . .  . . 

By  phibbs  Gibson  &  Co. 
i«t  Hill. — 6,  Therapia-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.10s.,  y.r.  421 .  445 

By  A.  8avill  &  Sons. 

Iffiham.— King’s-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  17  yrs .  1,530 

hi-Marlborough-rd.,  “Spencer  Villa,” 

l,  y.r,  . .  660 

By  Weatherall  <fc  Green. 

;  John's  Wood.— Queen’s-rd.,  i.g.  rents  107/., 

it  31*  yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  1,690 

By  Thobnbarrow  &  Co.  (at  Shap). 
v.  Westmorland.—  Hudson’s-ter.,  three 
freehold  houses,  also  a  block  of  farm 

buildings  and  8  acres,  y.r.  58/.  12s .  920 

Itae  houses,  farm  buildings,  and 

2a.3r.36p.,  L  and  c .  700 

May  9.— By  Beaded,  Wood,  &  Co. 

Lleehapel. — 119,  High-st.  (s.),  L,  y.r.  120/.  3,100 

By  EDWIN  EVANS. 

fnbledon. — Plough-la.,  a  freehold  building 

state,  9  a.  1  r.  0  p.,  p .  4;300 

•m-Millais-rd.,  f.g.  rents  78/.,  reversion 

'  in  901  yrs .  1,800 

telty,  Kent.— High-st.,  f.g.r.  22/.,  reversion 

in  65  yrs .  560 

(jrood.— St.  Louis-rd.,  f.g.r.  11/.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  64*  yrs .  245 

n Malden,  Surrey.— Lime-gr.,  Lg.r.  10/.  10s., 

reversion  in  63*  yrs .  255 

?cdar-gr..  f.g.r.  18/.,  reversion  in  64  yrs.  . .  470 

Hjjy.-Worbeck-rd.,  six  freehold  building 

Plots .  240 

ii-58,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  45/.  10s.  450 

■2  and  6,  Salisbury-pavement  (s.), 

3  yrs.,  g.r.  34/.,  y.r.  185/ .  2,295 

mtead-Pond-st..  “  Warwick  House,”  L,  p.  1,250 
-•toad,  Kent.— 276,  278,  and  280,  High- 

4,  it.  54*  yrs.,  g.r.  6/-,  w.r.  70/.  4s .  620' 

By  Knight,  Frank,  &  Rutley. 
at  Street.— 50,  Conduit-st.  (s.).  area 
2365  it.,  corporation  lease,  g.r.  9/.  7s.  6d., 

ine  65/.  12s.  6d.,  y.r.  300/ .  14,000 

By  Q.  Pearoe  &  Sons. 

1801—16  and  16,  Northport-st..  u.t.  30* 

fit,,  g.r.  9/.  10s.,  y.r.  72/ .  546 

tisbary. — 57,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  42*  yrs.,  g.r. 

2.,  y.r.  34/ .  295 

::nbnry. — 24,  Canonbury-sq.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

:r.  23/.,  e.r.  60/ .  155 

aenham. — 17  and  19,  Willoughby  Pk.-rd., 

I,  w.r.  70/.  4s .  635 

By  Rogers,  Chapman.  &  Thomas. 

■*«.— 3,  Northumberland-av.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

(.1. 24/.,  y.r.  90/ .  910 

sate-on-Sea,  Kent.  —  The  “  Westcliff 

Hotel,"  t,  y.r.  385/ .  7,100 

By  White,  Berry,  &  Taylor. 

.  avia.— 66,  Ebury-st.,  a  profit  rental  of 

Si  for  18  yrs .  560 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 
buy.— 34,  Thane-villas,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

II  7s.,  e.r.  38/ .  320 

1,13,  and  75,  Eden-gr.,  L,  y.r.  94 / .  1,000 

2j-ton.— 57,  Prebend-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  12s.,  e.r.  40/ .  '  225 

csbnry.— 37,  College-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

U.  45/ .  200 

idonian-road.— 83,  Blundell-st.,  u.t.  46* 

JR,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  y.r.  32/ .  325 

itoiy  Park. -9.  Coleridge-rd.,u.t.  54*  yrs., 

if.  91.,  y.r.  48/ .  380 

lake’s.— 34,  Baltic-st.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s .  495 

V  Cross.— 189,  King’s  Cross-rd.  (s.),  f., 

M.  651 .  505 

■  Omill,  Marks,  &  Barley  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

-0  Cross. — Liverpool-st.,  “  The  Argyle,” 

P-K,  u.L  39  yrs.,  y.r.  150/.,  with  goodwill  10,470 
50.  B.  Hilliard  <fc  Son  (at  Witham). 

Pun,  Essex. —  Newland-st.,  “Avenue 
House,”  with  cottage  and  stabling, 


fcto.-Ol,  Angell-rd.,  u.t.  53*  yrs., 

Mi  10s.,  e.r.  60/ . 

aaiithe,— 399  to  405  (odd),  Rotherhithe 
iew-rd, n.t.  49*  yrs.,g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  136/.  4s. 

BY  HllLYER  &  HlLLYER. 

%  Essex.— 1,  Nicholl-rd.,  u.t.  99  yrs., 
R 8/, y.r.  45/ . . 

By  Oakley,  Fisher,  &  Co. 
away. — 59  and  61,  Kingsdown-rd.,  u.t.  58 
iMr.12/.  12s.,  y.r.  78/ . 
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By  Alfred  Richards. 

Old  Southgate.— Blagden’s-la.,  “  Rookwood  ” 

and  40  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f .  £9,400 

Blagden’s-la.,  “  Laverock,”  f.,  p .  750 

Blagden’s-la.,  freehold  building  land,  1  acre  470 
Palmer’s  Green. — 1,  2, 3,  and  4,  Elstree  Villas, 

f. ,  y.r.  134/ .  1,730 

By  A.  Bobertson. 

Forest  Hill. — 130  to  136  (even),  Malham-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  141/.  14s .  if205 

By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

South  Kensington. — 24,  Astwood-mews,  u.t. 

60*  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  6s.,  . .  200 

By  Philip  Stock. 

Tooting. — 22  and  24,  Kellino-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

88/.  8s .  060 

Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

King’s  Cross. — 35  and  37,  Winchester-st.  (s.), 

L,  w.r.  93/.  12s .  §00 

Lambeth. — 149  and  150,  Princes-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

70/ .  l  000 

Forest  Hill. — 158,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g. r.  6/.,  e.r.  35/ .  275 

Clapham. — 1  and  2,  Chale-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.,  w.r.  88/.  8s .  700 

Brixton. — 51,  Wiltshire-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  e.r.  100/ .  900 

Stamford  Hill. — 33,  Templeton- rd., u.t.  71*  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  10s.,  y.r.  34/ .  295 

Chiswick. — 15,  Marlborough-cres.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  42/ .  420 

C.  M.  Stanford  (at  Colchester). 

Ardleigh,  Essex. — “  Bovills  Hall  Estate  ”  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Manor),  91  a.  2  r.  18  p.,  f. 

(in  lots) .  4,600 

May  11. — Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Chelsea. — 35,  Beaufort-gdns.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.,  p .  2,500 

Hampstead-road. — No.  147  (s.).  f.,  y.r.  120/.. .  2,400 

24,  Roberts-mews  (factory),  f.,  y.r.  50/ .  975 

Barnes. — 169  and  161,  Castelnau,  u.t.  24*  yrs., 

g.r.  nil,  p .  675 

South  Kensington. — 29,  Earl’s  Court-gdns.,  u.t. 

65  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  y.r  50/ .  600 

Bv  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Streathain.— 2,  St.  Leonard’s-ter.  (s.),  u.t.  84 

yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  y.r.  180/ .  2,300 

14.  St.  Leonard’s-ter.  (bank  premises),  u.t. 

84  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  y.r.  200/ .  3,050 

Marylebone. — 122  and  124,  Seymour- pi.  (offices, 

etc.),  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  y.r.  190/. _  1,650 

By  Flood  &  Sons. 

Notting  Hill. — 281,  Portobello-rd.  (8.),  u.t.  58* 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  62/ .  450 

Hampstead-road. — 23,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g  r.  71.,  y.r.  50/ .  695 

Regent's  Park. — 11,  Gloucester-rd.,  and  5, 
Queen’s-mews,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s., 

y.r.  115/ .  1,520 

By  Glazier  &  Sons. 

Norton  Folgate. — Blossom-st.,  Carter’s  Factory 

Premises,  area  3,260  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  75/ .  1,550 

New  Southgate. — High-rd.,  f.g.  rents  29/.  8s., 

reversion  in  83  yrs .  700 

Feltham,  Middlesex. — Sydney-ter.,  etc.,  f.g. 

rents  35/.,  reversion  in  80  and  88  yrs .  720 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Whitechapel. — 39  to  47  (odd),  Chicksand-st., 
and  26  to  34  (even),  Casson-st.,  with 
timber  yd.,  area  8,575  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  620/.  2s.  4,600 

16  to  24  (even);  Casson-st. ;  42.  44,  and  46, 
Chicksand-st.  ;  1  to  5,  George-ct. ;  1  to  7, 

Chicks and-pl.,  area  6,200  ft.,  f.,  w.r.J 

369/.  4s .  2,900 

73  to  79  (odd),  Old  Montague-st.  ;  17  to  27 
(odd),  Great  Garden-st. ;  1  to  8,  Mason’s- 

ct.,  area  6,000  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  436/.  16s .  4,600 

69  and  71,  Old  Montague-st. ;  2  to  10  (even), 
Casson-st.,  with  contractor’s  yard  and 
stabling,  area  6,500  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  253/.  10s.  3,200 

72  to  78  (even).  Old  Montague-st.,  area 

850  ft.,  f-,  w.r.  111/.  16s .  960 

34  and  36,  Dunk-st.,  area  2,200  ft.,  f.,  w.r. 

98/.  163 . 1,140 

Mile  End.— 126,  128,  and  130,  Skidmore-st., 

u.t.  26*  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  101/.  8s .  430 

Leytonstone.— 99,  Cann  Hall-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  2 61.  300 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Islington.— 1  to  6,  Little  Pierrepoint-row,  f., 

w.r.  153/.  8s .  1,400 

Canonbury.— - 3.  Canonbury-pk.  North,  u.t.  31 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10a  ,  e.r.  65/ .  350 

Norwood.  —  Woodside-av.,  f.g.r.  24/.  6s., 

reversion  in  66  yrs .  586 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Holloway.— 7,  Tufnell  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

e.r.  9/.  y.r.  40/ .  305 

Forest  Gate.— 7  and  11,  Victoria-rd.,  f.,  p.  . .  720 

Brixton.— 49,  Trinity-sq.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  12s.,  y.r  32 / .  220 

Peckham.-^41,  Meeting  House-la.,  u.t.  31* 

yre..  g.r.  5/.  6s.,  w.r.  44/.  4s . .  230 

19A,  Naylor-rd.  (s.),  64*  yrs.,  g.r.  21., 

y.r.  24/.  14s . . . ;  •  •  ^20 

Streatham. — W ellfleld-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion 

in  34  yrs . 440 

Wellfleld-rd.,  f.g.  rents  61.,  reversion  in  29  ^ 

4lf  43,3andr46,’  Wellflel’d-’rd!,  f.,  w.r.  78/.  ..  730 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Gerrard;s  Cross,  Bucks.— The  Common,  a  free- 

hold  building  estate,  16  acres,  p. ........ ..  4,500 

Bayswater.— 26,  Porchester-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  33 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  110/ .  1,800 

Kensal  Rise.— 73,  77,  and  79,  Chamberlayne 
Wood-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  94*  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  y.r. 

315/ .  4*716 

May  12.— By  Cartwright  &  Etches. 

Belgravia.— Ebury-st.,  i.g.  rents  36/.,  u.t.  18 

yra.,  g.r.  . .  333 

By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co-  T  3  „ 
Hillingdon,  Middx.— High-rd., “  Wilton  Lodge 

and  3*  acres,  f.p . viv 

High-road.— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land, 

Islington.— 692,3Upp‘e‘r-st.,  f.,  y.r.  UB.  .  2,750 

Knightabridge.— 9,  Montpelier-sq.,  f.,  P . 


By  Maple  &  Co. 

Worthing,  Sussex.— Famcombe-rd.,  “  Graying- 

ham  ”  and  1*  acres,  f.,  y.r.  120/ .  £2,200 

,  By  T.  D.  Peaoey. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 46,  Abbey-rd.,  u.t.  32  vrs.. 

.  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  y.r.  85/ . . . . 700 

Bnxton  -66,  Eflra-parade,  f.,  w.r.  32/.  10s. . .  365 

72  and  74,  Effra-parade,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  e.r.  71.. 

w.r.  65/ .  400 

Camden  Town.— 18,  Priory-st.,  u.t.  19*  ’  yrs.’,  * 

g.r.  5/.,  q.r.  35/ . .  200 

_ . By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Piccadilly. — B3,  “  The  Albany  ”  (chambers),  f 

e.r.  100/ . .  "  600 

West  Ham.— 287  and  289,  Romford-rd.,  f., 

_  y  r-  78/ .  !  240 

Bow. — 131  to  137  (odd),  Malmesbury-rd.,  u.t. 

41*  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  112/ .  1,020 

Forest  Gate. — 38,  Dunbar-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  e.r. 

4/.  10s.  y.r.  33/.  18s .  250 

Stoke  Newington.— 28,  Wolsey-rd.,  and  2a, 

Queen  Margaret’s- gr.,  u.t.  44  vrs..  e.r. 

11/.  6s.,  y.r.  70/ .  800 

Lee. — 35,  Efflngham-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  e.r. 

6/.  6s.,  y.r.  36/ .  326 

38  to  44  (even),  43  to  46,  51  and  63,  Effing- 
ham-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.,  y.r.  184/.  1,900 

Dalston. — Norfolk-rd.,  i.g.  rents  37/.  16s.,  u.t. 

56  yrs.,  g.r.  6d .  740 

Tottenham.— Brampton-rd.,  f.g.  rents  15/., 

reversion  in  93  yrs .  365 

Hornsey. — St.  Mary’s-rd.,  Lg.r.  10/.,  reversion 

in  74  yrs .  270 

By  Tyser,  Greenwood,  &  Crier. 

HoxtoD. — 30,  Hemsworth-st.,  u.t.  25*  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  4s.,  y.r.  38/ . 225 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
1.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  vrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  ’  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 

THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVII. 

(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  issue  for  January  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  prioe 
2s.  6d.  each ;  also 

HEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHT Y-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  ,rThe  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS. 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  eto. 


B.Od. 


Each  additional  line . . .  Is.  Od. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1  Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Pnblisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Pour  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  6d- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•  *,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  tht 
Publisher  of  “  The  Builder,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  ‘‘Classification”  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  Bhould  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ _ 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reaoh  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


PERSONS  advertising  in  "The  Builder”  may  have  Bcplles 
addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ..free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  axe  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


BEADING  CASES 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  20. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Dundee 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dundee  Institute  of 
Architecture. 

Monday,  May  22. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  —  Mr.  H.  W« 
Ravenshaw  on  “  The  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Mines.”  IL 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  23. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  D.D.,  on 
“  Velazquez.”  I.  5  p.m.  „  ,  _  _ 

Society  of  Arts  ( Colonial  Section ). — Sir  Charles  H.  T. 
Metcalfe,  Bart.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “  The  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway.”  4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  24. 

Society  of  Arts.— Twenty-Second  Ordinary  Meeting. 
Mr.  Killingworth  Hedges,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “Modern 
Lightning  Conductors.”  8  pun.-' 
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Thursday,  May  25. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  on 
Electromagnetic  Waves.”  I.  5  p.m. 

Friday,  May  26. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Julius  W.  Briihl  on 
“  The  Development  of  Spectro-Chemistry.”  9  p.m. 


prices  current  of  materials. 


\*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  6  6  „  „  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  . .  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  „  „ 

BeBtRed  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  „  ■> 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „  „  •> 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . .  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  „  » 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  „  » 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  » 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . . .  19  0  0  „  »  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . .  20  0  0  ,,  ,,  •• 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  ,,  „  ■> 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  ,,  ■>  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  l(  ,,  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . 2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9,,  >t 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Dep6t  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Dep6t  .  1  Si  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  onroad 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,,  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld  jly.depflt. 

Beer  ,,  .  16,,  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  Buper.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  llj  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7J  „  » 

ljin.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . .  3  0,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12,,  ,, 

2  in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

8.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

„  ,,  „  2  in.  do.  0  8J  ,,  „ 


SLATES. 

1.  in.  £  s.  d. 

0  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
0x12  „  „  13  17  6 

0  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

0  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

6x8  „  „  „  750 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12 


)  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green . 


6  12  6 


15  17  6 
18  7  6 
13  5  0 


11  12  6 
9  12  6 
6  12  6 


TILES. 


8.  d. 


Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  6  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do  . .  60  0  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0,,  „ 

Beat  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „ 


brand 


.  54  6 
4  1  p 
3  8 


Do.  Ornamental  do. 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles  .... 

Best  “  Rosemary 

plain  tiles . 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  . 

Hip  tiles  . . . 

Valley  tiles . 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0 

Do.  pressed . 47  6 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz, 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


48  0  per  1000 
50  0  „ 

4  0  per  doz. 


r  1000 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per - 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . . . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 


WOOD  (continued). 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.  (continued)—  Per  square. 

11  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  £  s.  d.  £  g,  j. 

matched  .  0  16  0  1  0  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointedbrds.  0  11  0  0 18  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

?in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  ,,  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in.,..  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

1  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  0  0 

Seconds  . „ . .  4  0  0  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . ,  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . . . .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  „ 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by  „  . 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2|  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . . .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals,  . 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens . . . ... .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in.. . . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  . . .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

,,  battens  ......  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . .  32  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . .  33  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . .  0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  . .  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

'inch  . . 7. .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

|  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . .  ' .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . . . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  White  wood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. —  Per  square, 

1  In.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 


JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  4o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  b.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0  6 15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7 10  0  ...  8 10  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10 12  6 

'  ngles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  10  0  8 10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7 15  0 


METALS.  per  ton,  in  London.. 
Ikon—  £  b.  d,  £  a.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  . .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  1610  0  ...  — 

(♦And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  - 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  v 

”  „  26  g .  1115  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by 2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . ........12W0...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g,  13  0  0  ...  ■" 

M  „  26  g .  W  0  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  15 10  0  ... 

,,  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  “ 

”  ”  26  . .  17  10  0  ...  “ 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to 8ft. 20  g.  1210  0  ... 

..  „  22g.and24g.  13  0  0  ...  - 

”  26  . .  1315  0...  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

911  ° 


LEAD,  4c.  pgj  (Qnt  jn  London. 


£  a.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6 

Pipe  in  coils  .  -  . 

Sou  pipe  . .  iS  l  * 

Compo  pipe. 

Zinc — Sheet— 


£  a.  d. 


lUiC - OliUOL - 

Vieille  Montagne  . 

Silesian . . . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails . 


..ton  30  15  0  . 
.  30  10  0  . 


...per  lb. 


0  010  . 
0  OH  • 
0  010  . 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe 


0  0  9J 
0  010 


.}»:  : 
0  0  8  ...  - 
0  0  9  -  " 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IS 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . . 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 


OILS,  4c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in^ipe^ . "  •  _ 

in  drums . 


£  6.  d. 


Boiled 


0  1  9 
0  111 
0  1 10 
0  1  11 


in  pipes  .. 
in  Darrels 
"  in  drums.. 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  H  -  : 

» < 


0  S  9 
0  3  11 
1915  C 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish . "["T""-- 

Fine  Extra  Hanith'^h^-  for  of 

Superfine  Hard-drying  . . ... 

Churches .  . 


0  8  < 
010  1 

012  I 

010  1 


unurcuco . 


OH 

012 

016 


Superone  -- 


May  20, 


i9°5-] 


THE  BUILDER. 


«fe  PaP®1 . 

Sj£n  OM  a*8 . 

Stain  .. 


0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
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tenders. 

for  insertion  under  this  heading 
ftffSdSd  to  “TUB  Editor,"  and  mOTt  reach  us 
on  Thursdays.  [K.B.— We  cannot 
m"  filer”  'unless  anthenticatei  either  by  the 
'ft1 1  ™  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
"  ol  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 

S’Set  B  stated,  nor  any  list  In  which  the  lowest 
I  a  1.  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
iii  (or  special  reasons.]  .  .  . 

i Denotes  eeeepiri.  t  Denotes  prcmsumatly  accepted. 

ualAliFORD. — For  carrying  out  a  scheme  ot  water 
afar  the  parish  ot  Llandebie  and  the  town  of 
!HS,“torP  the  Llandilo-fawr  Sural  District 
Si  S  the  Ammanford  Urban  District  Council. 
PJ  Herbert,  engineer,  Brynmarlais,  Ammanford, 
ji^des  by  engineer :  t.  Arnold  . .  £18,325  0  0 

Jenkins  & 

Maddocks  16,118  0  0 
M  e  re  dit  h 

Bros .  15,964  1  7 

18,352  0  0  E.  Powell, 

Pendenn i s  , 

17.040  0  0  Whitchurch, 

16,958  0  0  nr.  Cardiff*  15,770  14  0 
16  438  17  0  H.  Roberts  15,297  0  0 


fofttd!  £22,017  14  5 

Griffiths.."  20,546  0  0 
I,  a  Mac- 
iinald  .. 
iC.Brebner 


.  10,400  1  /  U  AA.  "  . 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £16,226.] 


HRROW-IN-FTJRNESS.  —  For  extension  of  elec- 
-4  works,  Buccleuch-street,  for  the  Corporation. 
::'i  walker  Smith,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

I  Entities  by  Engineer:— 

T.  Gradwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Hindpool- 
road,  Barrow-in-Furness* . £4,271  8 

BEDFORD.— For  sewering  and  road-making  on  the 
it  Cuthbert’s  Glebe  Building  Estate,  for  Messrs. 
:->m&  Martin.  Mr.  R.  Lund,  architect  and  sur- 
mr.8,  St.  Paul’s-square.  Bedford:— 
ii  ,t  Brace  £1,092  9  2  I  G.  Harrison . .  £922  7  6 

-  F.  Ray,  Bed- 

13  9  ford* .  798  11  8 

Dickson  ..  1,038  9  0  I 

BEXLEY. — For  the  erection  of  villa  for  men,  Bexley 
iitiim,  for  the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London 

fcaty  Council : —  _ _  „  • 

[fill  Ltd .  £14,226  0  ,  0 

Pitman  &  Fotheringham,  Ltd. -  13,533  0  0 

faster*  Dicksee  .  13,467  10  11 

F.4F.H.  Higgs .  13,000  0  0 

LL,  Holloway .  12,982  0  0 

Miway  Bros.,  Ltd .  12,857  0  0 

E  Lovatt,  Ltd .  12,845  19  8 

leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd .  12,795  0  0 

Holiday  &  Greenwood,  Ltd .  12,589  0  0 

L  Lawrence  &  Sons .  12,338  0  0 

I.  Greenwood,  Ltd.* .  12,142  0  0 

BOOTLE.— For  the  construction  of  a  brick  sewer, 
6yds.  in  length,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  B.  J. 
h-ienden.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle : — 

B.  Hopkinson,  Seaforth*  . £1,333  18  6 

BRIDGWATER.— For  erecting  new  central  build- 
for  the  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  J.  W. 
B,  architect  and  surveyor,  King-street- chambers, 
xi’kwater.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 

Wien  A  Son  £2,467  OOF.  Scott  ....  £1,720  0  0 
Some . . , .  2,278  6  0  J.  E  Turs- 

I  Stockham  2,199  0  0  land .  1,700  0  0 

Led  Bros...  1,989  18  4  A.  Green....  1,698  0  0 
taftnry  &  C.  Bryer,  jnn., 

Imnan,...  1,849  0  0  Bridgwater*  1,600  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  panelling  and  seating  the  council 
amber  of  the  new  Town  Hall : — 

imer  &  Cobay,  Ltd .  £5,523 

f .  H.  Lascelles  &  Co .  4,850 

C.Sims&Co .  4,500 


0  01 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


hglesant  &  8on3,  Ltd .  4,365 

Mott’s  Moulding  and  Joinery  Co.  . .  4,229  0  0 

I,  Garvey  &  Son3  .  3,986  0  0 

kott  Bros .  3,972  0  0 

P.E.  Gane .  3,728  0  0 

Khens,  Bastow,  &  Co .  3,697  0  0 

Waring*  Sons .  3,623  0  0 

1. Patch  «fe  Sons  .  3,595  0  0 

Mow* Co .  3,562  0  0 

fcrton  &  Son,  Ltd .  3,533  0  0 

foodall,  Lamb,  &  Highway,  Ltd .  3,499  0  0 

Siand  A  Potter  . 3,485  0  0 

Vaughan .  3,384  4  9 

l  Turner*  Sons .  3,358  0  0 

Alien  Bros.  &  Davies .  3,231  0  0 

I  P.  White  .  3,087  0  0 

Hayward  &  Wooster  .  2,969  0  0 

forth  of  England  School  Furnishing 

Co.,  Ltd .  2,930  16  6 

I.  Plucknett  &  Co .  2,680  0  0 

to  4  Francis .  2,597  0  0 

U,  Martyns  &  Co.,  Cheltenham*  . .  2,135  0  0  t 


BRIDLINGTON. — For  erecting  two  houses  and 
premises,  for  Mr.  T.  Grimshaw.  Mr.  J.  Earnshaw 
architect,  Bridlington  : — 

S.  Gray,  Bridlington*  . . . £594 


CLEETHORPES.— For  7,308  and  11,014  sq.  yds.  of 
tar  macadam,  for  the  Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  Rushton,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Cleethorpes 
Ames 


Crosta,  & 
Co . 

£3,939 

16 

0 

J.  Brunton. . 

2,703  5 

Asphaltic 
L  imestone 
Cone  rete 
Co . 

3,849 

5 

4 

Turner  . . 
Hatfield  & 
Son . 

2,687  16 

2,428  7 

J.  &  M.  Pat¬ 
rick  .... 

3,528 

0 

0 

J.  J.  Ingham 
E.  R.  White 

2,352  0 
2,336  11 

H.  H.  Barry 

3,299 

0 

0 

Northern 
Quarry 
Co.,  Ltd. 

3,237 

13 

4 

England 

Asphalte 

2,321  11 

J.  H.  Vickers 

3,130 

8 

6 

T.  C.  Starkey 

3,069 

10 

10 

2,276  2 

Parker  & 
Sharpe  . . 

3,054 

10 

8 

Parry  &  Son, 

G.  Watson, 
Ltd . 

2,947 

6 

2 

ton,  Lind- 

2,260  4 

Smart  &  Son 

2,933 

3 

4 

2,107  11 

G.  Reed  & 
Son . 

2,932 

6 

0 

Haigh  &  Co. 

2,061  17 

Deeley  &  Co. 

2,932 

6 

0 

Atkinson  . 

1,969  17 

G.  Bell  .... 

2,932 

6 

0 

1,954  17 

H.  Ellison . . 

2,810 

1 

4 

1,832  12 

Stansbery  . . 

2,794 

12 

6 

Chittenden  & 
Simmons. . 

2,772 

2 

3 

&  Son .... 

1,744  10 

Surveyor’s 

estimate,  £2,748  10. 

CLEETHORPES. — For  an  18-in.  sewer,  sewer  diver¬ 
sion  and  storm-water  overflow,  foundations  for  new 
road  and  promenade,  dwarf  wall,  pillar,  steps,  etc.,  for 
the  Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  E.  Rushton,  C.E.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council 
House,  Cleethorpes 


C.  Starkey  .  5,536  6  2 

G.  Bell _  5,385  8  10 

J.  &  M.  Pat¬ 
rick  _  5,210  0  0 

H. H.  Vickers  5,067  0  0 
Parker  & 

Sharpe  . .  5,064  13  0 
H.  Ashley  . .  5,028  19  0 
Pearson  & 

Turner 


J.  Brunton  .  £4,892  14 
A.  Brunton  .  4,865  7 
Hardy  &  At¬ 
kinson  . .  4,778  1 
H.  Mason  . .  4,753  17  1 
G.  W.  Brown  4,581  0 
Hewins  & 

Goodhand, 

Grimsby* .  4,569  7 
Watson  tfcCo.  4,486  8 
J.  Moran  . .  3,917  8 

J.  Pickthall .  3,737  0 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £4,481  5  11.] 


CONGRESBURY  (Somerset). — For  works  of  repair  at 
church.  Messrs.  H.  Price  and  W.  Jane,  architects, 
Weston-super-Mare : — 


The  Universal 
E  ngineering 

Co . £399  10 

Blackburn, 

Starling,  & 

Co..  Lid.  ..  362  17 
J.  W.  Pitts  . .  325  0 
R.  B.  Helton 

&  Sons  ....  317  10 

G.  Swinner- 
ton&Son..  273  0 


W.  Hogg  & 

Son  . £256  12  6 

H.  Dyer .  235  0  0 

F.  A.  R.  Wood¬ 
ward  .  204  5  0 

G.  Lucas _  177  5  9 

J.  Ward  & 

Sons,  W-est- 
on-su  per- 
Mare*  ....  125  0  0 

F.  Corner  ....  80  19  9 


CORKY  (Northants). — For  a  pair  cf  residences,  for 
the  Kettering  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Bird  &  Batley,  architects,  Gold-street-chambers, 
Kettering : — 


R.  R.  Colyer - £697 

J.  Streather  &  Son  630 
C.  &  F.  Henson. .  616 

Smith  &  Edmunds  608 


Ket  terin  g  Co- 
operative 
Builders,  Ltd. . .  £598  10 
0.  P.  Dreser  ....  574  0 

C.  Andrew .  568  0 

H.  Judkins*  ....  666  0 


COWPEN. — For  making-up  Back  Claremont-terrace, 
Waterloo,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R. 
Grieves,  Surveyor  to  Council : — 

J.  Robson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne*  . .  £345  5  6 

ELLINGHAM. — For  constructing  a  reservoir  to  hold 
30  000  gallons,  near  Brockdam  Moor  (North  Sunderland 
water  supply),  for  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Crewe’s  Charity. 
Messrs.  Anson  &  Shenton,  engineers,  28,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  : — 


0  0 


W.  Lant  ....  £464 
J.  Davidson..  390 
McLaren  &  Co.  325 

W.  Foster _  322 

J.  Carrick _  321 

Henderson  & 

Armstrong  .  310  0  0 
Brebner  &  Co.  290  0  0 
Braithwaite  & 

Co .  285  0  0 

R.  Carse  &  Son  271  0  0 
J.  T.  Short  . .  237  17  11 


EPSOM. — For  heating  and  ventilation  of  Long  Grove 
Asylum,  for  the  London  County  Council 
Newton  Chambers  w  nQ'tra''n  * 

&  Co.,  Ltd . £27,034 

J.  Howorth  &  Co.  25,792 
Wenham  &  Waters  25,191 

Korting  Bros .  24,394 

G.  N.  Haden  & 

Sons  ‘ .  23,985 

Sutcliffe  Ventilat¬ 
ing  Co .  23,515 

J.  Keith  &  Black¬ 
man,  Ltd . .  23,017 

Moorwood  &  Sons  22,119 


FOCHRIW.  —  For  alterations  at  the  Penybank 
Isolation  Hospital,  for  the  GeUigaer  and  Rhigos  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  P.  V.  Jones,  architect, 
Hengoed  : — 

Vodden  &_Lee,  Gilfach,  Pengam,  Cardiff..  £168  10 

GLYN-NEATH. — For  erecting  a  new  chapel  at 
Gwmgwrach,  for  the  Welsh  Baptists.  Mr.  J.  Cook  Rees, 
architect,  Neath : — 

Walters  &  1  w.  Harrett  & 

John  ....  £1.060  0  0  Sons,  Glyn- 
D.  Herbert  . .  1,010  0  0  Neath*  . .  £890  0 

J.  D.  Wilkins  996  2  9  |  D.  Edwards..  743  12  >, 

GREENOCK. — For  erecting  a  new  hospital  at  Gate- 
side  near  Greenock,  for  the  Greenock  and  District 
Combination  Hospital  Board.  Mr.  Alex.  Cullen,  archi- 
‘®c»»  Hamilton.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Charles  Marshal 
&  Son,  68,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  : — 

Builders  :  London  &  IngUs,  Coatbridge. 

Joiners:  A.  Niven  &  Sons,  Glasgow. 

Plumber  :  J.  Crawford,  Greenock. 

Plasterer  :  J.  McKenzie,  Glasgow. 

Slaters:  C.  Robertson  &  Son,  Greenock. 

Painter:  P.  McKerracher,  Glasgow. 

Concrete  Workers :  D.  &  J.  McKenzie,  Glasgow. 

Steel  Workers:  P.  &  W.  McLellan,  Glasgow. 

Tile  Workers  :  Cherry  <fc  Co.,  Glasgow. 

Fireproof  Floors  :  Ferguson  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 
Boilers:  J.  Marshall,  Motherwell. 

[The  amounts  of  the  various  tenders  cannot  be  stated 
as  the  whole  scheme  is  not  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
present,  and  the  final  amount  is  decided  by  measure¬ 
ment  on  the  completion  of  the  contracts.] 

HASLEMERE. — For  internal  finishings  to  two 
houses,  Marley-lane,  Haslemere,  Surrey.  Mr.  C-  L. 
Morgan,  architect,  2,  Station-chambers,  Haslemere,  and 
43,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C.  :  — 

T.  Luff .  £289  |  W.  T.  Harding*  ....  £285 

HEATH  TOWN. — For  paving,  kerbing,  channeling, 
etc.,  Nine  Elms-lane,  Heath  Town,  near  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  R.  E.  W. 
Eerrington  &  Son,  engineers,  Wolverhampton : — 

J.  Owens,  St.  Mark’s-road,  Wolver¬ 
hampton*  .  £429  19 

HERNE  BAY. — For  repairs  and  external  painting  tn 
St.  Anne’s  House,  Herne  Bay,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Mr.W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief : — 
C.  Cotching  . .  £263  10  9  I  E.  Proctor  & 

G.  Browning  . .  237  0  0  Son,  326, 

High  -  street, 

|  Plumstead*  .  £164  0  0 

ISHAM  (Northants). — For  proposed  residence  and 
fencing  to  grounds  thereof.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Batley, 
architects,  Gold-street-chambers,  Kettering : — 

U.  Brown  &  Son..  £797  10  C.  &  F.  Henson..  £756  0 


Elliott  Bros., 

Preston, 

Chathlll*  . .  £235  0 
E.  &  A.  8torey  232  15 
E.  Mackay  & 

Son  .  219  0 

W.  Carr  -  213  1 

Hardy  &  At¬ 
kinson  ....  198  0  u 
R.  Hudson  & 

Sons .  197  0  0 

J.  &  G.  Green  195  0  0 


R.  Dawson  &  Co.  £21, xu*. 
Ashwell  &  Nesbit  21,312 
Dargue,  Griffiths, 

&  Co .  29,057 

Z.  D.  Berry  &  Sons  19,300 
Lancashire  Heat¬ 
ing  Co .  18,600 

Lea  &  Warren  . .  18,675 

T.  Potter  &  Sons .  17,279 
Brightside]  Foun¬ 
dry  Co... .  16,891 

Strode  &  Co .  16,483 


Alternative  Schemes. 

Korting  Bros.J  . .  £24,985 
Dargue,  Griffiths, 

& Co.§ .  20,057 

Moorwood  & 

Honsl  .  22,119 

1  Patent  low-pressure  system.  §  Hot-water  system. 
II  Atmospheric  principle.  H  Vacuum  principle. 


o  cnemes. 

Ashwell  &  Nesbitl  £21,023 
Strode  &  Co.*  ||  ..  19,636 

Lea  &  Warren||  . .  18,895 


Berrill  &  Green  . .  789 
Capps,  Rowley,  & 

Keach .  768 

A.  Lewis .  765 

A.  Lewin  &  Son . .  763 
Smith,  Edmunds, 

&  Co .  762 


A.  J.  BaU .  754 

C.  Lewis .  750 

Kettering  Co- 
operative 
Builders,  Ltd. . .  744  0- 


JARROW. — For  laying  cement  footpaths  and 
channels,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J. 
Petrie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Grange-road,  Jarrow : — 

G.  Thornton _ £577  14  I  T.  Callaghan, 

W.  Kennedy  ....  644  0  Staple  -road, 

|  Jarrow* . £490  6' 


KENILWORTH. — For  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Willcox 
&  Raikes,  engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 
Quantities  by  engineers 


Wright  &  Co . £10,1 

J.  Riley  .  9,392 

Bently  &  Locke  . .  8,984 

W.  Cunliffe .  7,890 

Sutherland  & 

Thorpe .  7,883 

Kelly  &  Son  ....  7,457 

Jameson  &  Son  . .  7,400 

McCarthy  &  Co. . .  7,279 

E.  Boore .  7,218 

Currall.  Lewis,  & 

Martin .  7,167 


Worthington  ....  £7,119 

Locke,  Andrews, 

&  Price  .  6,960 

A.  Jewell .  6,900 

T.  Vale  &  Son  . .  6,899' 

A.  Firth  &  Co.  . .  6,874 

Lowe  &  Son  ....  6,72& 

Rowell  &  Son, 
Chipping  Nor¬ 
ton*  .  6,605 


LEEDS. — For  erecting  a  Wesleyan  school  chapel]  at 
Harehills,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thackray,  architect,  4,  G reek-street,. 
Leeds : — 

Brick,  Stone,  and  Joiners :  W.  Airey  &  Son*  fa 
Slaters  :  Messrs.  Watson  &  Worsnop*  ....  ( 

Plasterer  :  T.  Moore*  . >£1,910 

Plumber :  F.  L.  Armitage* . V 

Painters :  Jenkins,  Tollerton,  &  Co.*  ....  J 
^  [All  of  Leeds.] 

LONDON.— For  enlargement  and  Improvements, 
Portobello-road,  Kensington,  N.,  for  the  London  County 
Council  Education  Department. 

Boy  s’  Department  —  Providing  hall,  48  ft.  by 
30  ft.  6  in.  ;  five  classrooms,  50,  60,  48,  48,  and  48 ; 
extending  cloakrooms  and  lavatories  ;  converting  two 
classrooms  into  three  rooms  of  40  each  ;  and  providing 
additional  lighting.  Girls’  Department— Adding  two 
classrooms  (at  present  used  by  boys),  accommodating 
60  and  60  ;  providing  partition,  corridor,  etc.  Generally 
— Enclosing,  tar-paving  and  draining  the  additional 
land,  providing  new  offices  and  covered  playground  for 
boys ;  forming  a  new  entrance  through  No.  108,  Lan- 
caster-road,  and  altering  the  house,  retaining  the  upper 
portion  for  a  housewifery  centre.  Providing  a  coal 
store.  The  revised  accommodation,  on  the  completion 
of  the  improvements,  will  be — Boys,  444  ;  girls,  456 ; 
infants,  366  ;  total,  1,266,  being  a  total  gain  of  175 


C.  Wail,  Ltd . £9,110 

F.  T.  Chinchen  & 

Co .  9,089 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  a  aQ« 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

C.  F.  Kearley  .... 

Rice  &  Son . 

Lathey  Bros.  - 

Lawrance  &  Sons 


8,409 

7,827 

7,821 

7,815 

7,804 


Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham.  Ltd.  . .  £7,781 
J.  Simpson  &  Son  .  7,663 
Stimpson  &  Co.  . .  7,590 

E.  Triggs  .  7,580 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  7,492 

J.  &  M.  Patrick, 

•  Point  Pleasant, 
Wandsworth*  . 


TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  557. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


( For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Street  Works  (eleven  contracts) . 

Dwelling-house,  Dinniehorn,  N.B . 

Painting,  County  Asylum,  Prestwich . . 


Building  an  Exhauster  House . 

Purifiers,  Boiler,  Exhauster,  and  Engine  and  Pumps 
Resetting  a  Bed  of  Five  Retorts .................. 

Water  Main  Exten.,  Warwick  Bdge.  to  Holme  Eden 

300  tons  of  Gravel . 

Infirmary  Buildings,  Newall,  Otley . 

Electric  Light  Installation,  Parkhead  District  Library 

Causewaying  Glasgow-road  l . 

Roadmaking,  Tantobie . 

Stables,  Sick-room,  etc.,  for  Seven  Horses  . 

Centrifugal  Pump  at  Longford  Depot  . 

Heating  of  Council  (Temporary)  School  . 

Stores  on  site  of  Malthouse,  South  Mall,  Cork. . . . . . 

Removal,  Stone-slated  Shed  Roof,  Mount-st., Halifax 
Cover,  shed  wi.  Iron  Roof  &  Glazing,  Mount-st.,  Halifax 

Additions  to  Infirmary  at  Keynsham  Workhouse - 

Villa  Residence,  West-lane,  Baildon  . 

Sewering,  Paving,  etc.,  of  Streets  in  Pendleton  .... 

Stores  . , . ••••••••• . 

Primitive  Methodist  Schoolroom,  Cellarhead  . 

Gasholder  Tank  (85  ft.  by  22  ft.  6  in.  deep). . 

Roadworks,  Morpeth- terrace,  etc.,  Percy  Main  .... 

Painting  and  Colouring  Interior  of  Library  .... - 

Furnhg.  Residential  Sch.  for  Crippled  Ohldn., Swinton 
Small  Additions  to  Bathroom  at  Swinton  Schools  . . 

Detached  House,  near  Stump  Cross,  Shibden . 

Boundary  Walling;  Railings,  etc.,  Halifax  Workhouse 
School  &  Alters.,  etc.,  Penygarn  Chapel,  Pontypool 

Unionist  Club,  Brampton . - . 

Caretaker’s  Cottage  at  Sewage  Wks.,Pilley,Tankersley 
Sinking  a  14-in.  Borehole  at  Blue  House,  Saltwoodj. 

Metals  . 

Granite,  Macadam,  etc . 

656  lineal  yds.  of  Pipe  Sewers,  Coxhoe  . . . 

Fifty  Loads  of  Hardwood  for  Street  Pavmg . 

7,000  yd3.  of  Cast-Iron  Gas-mains . 

Dwelling-house,  Coldhome,  Auchendoun  . 

Stable  and  Men’s  Room,  Corsmauld . . 

Stable  Wing  &  Men’s  Room,  Auchnarrow,  Glenlivet 

Dwelling-house,  Eskimeriloch . 

Stable,  Achdregnie . 

Cattle  Sheds,  Blairflndy  . 

Byre,  Lynbig . ••••:: . 

Dwelling-house,  Blairnamarrow,  Strathanen  . 

Men’s  Room,  etc.,  Haddoch,  Cabrach . 

Private  Drainage  . 

Alterations,  etc.*,*  at  Wester  Pittendreich  Steading  . . 

Alterations,  etc.,  at  Wards  of  Alves  Steading . 

Shop,  Caeharris,  Dowlais . . . 

Rebuilding  Ivor  Arms,  Caeharris  . 

•New  Council  8chool,  Cuxton  . 

•Pitch  Pine  and  Poling  Boards  . . . . . . . ...  •••••••• 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and  School.  Masham  . . 
Hospital  and  Administration  Block  at  Headington.. 
Painting  at  Frederick-road  Electricity  Works,  etc. . . 
House  at  Cragganm  re  Distillery,  Ballindalloch  .... 

A?ters?f  etc"aOddfellows’’  Hall."  Que'en’s-rd.,  Brighton 

•Cleaning  and  Painting  Leavesden  Asylum  . 

Findhorn  and  Kinloss  Waterworks. . . . ... . . 

1.600  yds.  of  Paving  with  Whinstone  Setts  . 
Embankment  for  Trout  Loch  on  Finnart,  R&nnoch 
Painting  Buildings  at  County  Asylum,  Lancaster  . . 
Extension  of  Verandah,  County  Asylum,  Lancaster 

Iron  Balcony,  County  Asylum,  Lancaster - •  • -  •  •  • 

Columns,  Girders.  &  C.-I.  Framing  for  Covered  Way 

Pipe  Line,  Section  No.  2  (Masham  Scheme) . 

Residence  at  Advie,  Strathspey  . . . 

Six  Workmen’s  Dwellings  at  Aviemore  Junction 

Painting  Outside  of  Workhouse  at  Dutton . 

Heating  Apparatus.  Tonyrefail  Boys  School . 

Cattle-shed,  Tresawson,  Merther,  Cornwall  . 

Additions  to  Perran  House,  Perranporth  .  ...... 

110  yds.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  Saltwood  . . 

Bakery,  Fochabers. ...  ••••••••• . 

'  Signal  Cabin  at  Ferrybridge  Station  . 

Two  Steel  Lancashire  Boilers  . . 

140  Dwelling-houses,  etc.,  Mountain  Ash . 

Granite  and  Granite  Chippings  . 

Private  Street  Works,  Camberley  . . .- - 

Sanitary  Arrangemts.,  etc.,  Undergrnd.  Conveniences 

Five  Pairs  of  Semi-Detached  Houses,  Sketty  . 

*200  tons  Pea  Gravel  or  Granite  Chippings . 

•Making-up  and  Paving  New  Street  . 

Concrete  Foot-paths  at  Parkeston  . 

Foot-paths,  Mistley  . . •••••• . 

Broken  Guernsey  or  Alderney  Granite  . 

Brick  Sewer  . 

General  Stores . 

Locomotive  Stores . . . 

65  tons  of  Fencing  . 

Electric  firing  Town  Hall,  Markets,  Baths,  etc.  . . 

House  Service  Fuses  and  Meters . 

Rolling  for  Road  Repairs . 

Carting  of  Whinst  ne  . . . . . 

Supply  of  Whinstone  and  Slag  . 

Boundary  Walls  at  Union  Workhouse  . 

Free  School  Court . 


Carlisle  U.D.C.  . . . 

Epping  U.D.C . 

Wharfedale  Guardians . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Perth  Town  Council . 

Tantobie  Co-operative  Society  .... 
Bingley  Industrial  Co-operative,  Soc. 
Warrington  Sanitary  Works  Com. 

Eccles  Corporation  . 

Messrs.  Buttons,  Ltd . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Manchester  Paving,  etc..  Committee 

Committee  of  Visitors . 

Greenock  Corporation . 

Glyncorrwg  U.D.C. 


do. 


do. 


Keynsham  Guardians  . 


Salford  Corporation . 

Bombay,  etc.,  Central  India  Rly.  Co. 

The  Trustees . 

Prescot  Gas  Co. . . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Kingstown  U.D.C.  (Ireland)  . 

Manchester  Education  Committee. . 
Manchester  Guardians . 


Unionist  Club  Co.,  Ltd.  . . . 

Wortley  R.D.C . 

Hythe  Corporation . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co. . . . 

Winsford  U.D.C . 

Durham  R.D.C . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Sheppy  Gas  Co . 

Gordon- Richmond  Estates  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


do. 


Paving,  etc..  Dept.  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester..  May  20 

Fiddoch  Cottage,  Arndilly,  N.B .  do. 

At  the  Asylum  .  Mav  22 

W.  Ewing,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Inchgreen  Gasworks,  Greenock  j  do. 

Council  Offices,  Cymmer  (Mr.  W.  P.  Jones) .  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

F.  Barker,  Waterworks  Manager,  7,  Victoria-place,  Carlisle .  do. 

G.  J.  Creed,  Clerk,  Epping .  do. 

W.  H.  H.  Marten,  Architect,  24,  Church-Bank,  Bradford  .  do. 

J.  R.  Rhind,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow .  do. 

R.  M’Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  Tay-street,  Perth .  do. 

Architect’s  Dept.,  Co-op.  Wholesale  Soc.,  W.  Blandford-st.,  Newc.  do. 

W.  Rhodes  Nunn,  Architect.  Market-street,  Bingley... .  do. 

Manager,  Longford  Depot,  Warrington .  do. 

E.  Parkes,  Town  Clerk,  Eccles  .  do. 

8.  F.  Hynes,  F.R.I.B.A.,  21,  South  Mall,  Cork  . .  do. 

A.  G.  Dalzell,  Architect,  15,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  .  May  23 

do.  ,  do. 

H.  M.  Bennett,  Arch.,  Liverpool-chambers,  36,  Corn-street,  Bristol  do. 

J.  Harper  Bakes,  Arch.,  Calverley-chmbrs.,  Victoria-square,  Leeds  do. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford . .  do. 

T.  W.  Wood,  Gloucester  House,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  E.C.  do. 

W.  B.  Marsons,  Weston  Coy ney  .  do. 

J.  E.  Hall,  Manager  and  Secretary  .  do. 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth. .  do. 

The  Librarian . . . .  .  . . . .  do. 

W.  H.  Talbot,  Town  Clerk,  Manchester  .  May  24- 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23,  Strutt-street,  Manchester ......  do. 

J.  F.  Walsh  &  G.  Nicholas,  Museum-chmbrs.,  Harrison  rd.,  Halifax  do. 

W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax .  do. 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  3,  Dumfries-place,  Cardiff .  do. 

T.  Taylor  Scott,  Architect,  43,  Lowther-streeb.  Carlisle..........  do. 

G.  E.  Beaumont,  Sanitary  Surveyor,  Grenoside,  near  Sheffield  ,.  do. 

C.  Jones,  Borough  Surveyor,  Bank-buildings,  Hythe.  Kent .  do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C .  do. 

J.  Wilkinson.  Surveyor,  Winsford,  Cheshire  . j  do. 

G.  Gregson,  Surveyor,  38,  Saddler-street,  Durham . .  Jjo. 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Cardiff .  “°* 

H.  Barber,  2,  Trinity-road,  Sheerness-on-Sea . j  “°- 

Estate  Office,  Drumin,  Glenlivet  . - 


do. 


Birmingham  Public  Works  Com’tee. 
Ashford  U.D.C . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

W.  Terrill,  Surveyor,  Ashford,  Kent, . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 


do. 


Kent  Education  Committee  , 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  . . 


Guildford  R.D.C. 
Managing  Committee 


j  C.  M.  Davies,  112,  High-street,  Merthyr . 

do. 

1  G.  E.  Bond,  Architect,  334,  High-street,  Rochester  . 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road,  8.E . 

1  Rev.  F.  Lucas,  26,  College-road.  Ripon  . 

;  J.  C.  Coates,  Surveyor,  Headington  . •••• . 1 

Borouzh  Electrical  Engineer,  Frederick-road,  Pendleton . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  . ■ —  ••  • 

J.  Anstee,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Commercial-road,  BuUwor 
Overton  &  Scott,  Architects,  22,  Ship-street,  Brighton . 


May  26 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board .  Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E  C. 


Visiting  Committee  . 


do. 

Harrogate  Corporation 


.  G.  Gordon  &  Co.,  Engineers.  Inverness.. 

.  I  J.  &  T.  W.  Currie,  Architects,  Elie,  N.B . _•  •  •  • 

A.  Gillies,  Keeper.  Finnart,  Rannoch  Station,  N.B. 

.  ;  J.  T.  Cheetham,  Clerk  and  Steward  . 

do. 

do. 


do. 


Highlanl  Railway  Co . 

Runcorn  Guardians . 

Glamorgan  Education  Committee. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Falmouth . 


!  E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer,  14,  Albert-street,  Harrogate 

1  A.  Maitland  &  Sons,  Architects.  Tain,  N.B . — 

W.  Roberts,  Engineer  ! u-Chlet\  Inverness  . 

1  G.  F.  Ashton.  71.  High-street,  Runcorn  . 

T.  M.  Franklin,  Clerk.  Westgato-street,  Cardiff  . 

G.  Gow,  Tregothnan  Office.  Truro . . . 

A.  J.  Cornelius.  Architect,  Truro  . 

R.  Lonergan,  11,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone  . 

J.  Wittet.  Architect,  Elgin . 

W.  J.  Cudworth,  Engineer,  York 


N.E.  &  Midland  Railway  Co . 

Bury  Guardians  .  A.  Hopklnson,  Agur-street,  Bury,  Dines.  .....  •••••••;■  . X 

Darranlas  Building  Club .  Morean  Klford,  Architects,  1,  Jeffrey-street,  Mountai 

Ruselev  U.D.C .  W.  E.  Rogers,  Surveyor,  Anson-street,  Rugeley..-.- •••••  :  - 

Frifnley  U.D.C . 1  T.  C.  Jones,  Survoyor,  Council  Offices,  High -street,  Ctomb  i  I 

Sunderland  Corporation .  J.  W.  Moncur,  Borough  Snrveyor,  Town  HaH,  Sunderlaoa 

Second  Sketty  Cooperative  Society  C.  T.  Ruthen,  Architect,  Bank-chambers,  Heathfleld  o  ff 
Hendon  U.D.C... . . . .  Engineer  &  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Council  Offices,  Bennon, . 


May  29 


Camberwell  Borough  Council  . 
Tendring  R.D.C. 


Hadleigh  U.D.C  . 

Bootle  Corporation . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co.  . . . 


Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners.,  j.  a.  aiujs,  oeure&ary,  auuuioapiwuK^.... ••••u  .  . 

Burslem  Corporation  .  Ashton  Bremner,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Burs 


Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  8.E. 

J.  Bell,  Surveyor,  Weeley,  R.S.0 . 

C.  J.  Grimwade.  Urban  District  Council  Offlcei,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk ; 

B.  J.  Wolfenden,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  flail,  Boone . . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  . . 


May  » 
do. 


J.  H.  Amos,  Secretary,  Middlesbrough . . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Cramlington  U.D.C . 

do. 


.  |  W.  J.  Coulson,  Surveyor,  Cramlington . 


Houghton-Ie-Spring  Guardians 

Bridgend  U.D.C. . 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation 


do. 

.  |  Master  of  the  Workhouse . . ••  •, . 

M.  Williams.  3,  Union-street,  Bridgend;  Wales 

N.  F.  Dennis,  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepoo  . 


west  ja.arneyuui  vuipuiauuu . 1  , 

Dunstable,  etc.,  Hospital  Committee  j  G.  Simcox,  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Dunstaoie  . 
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^oIRoadMateriajs  ’ jiV^MpIlkne  ....  |  Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

lion  ft  Infants  Sen  »  .  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  ... 

^90?ffl™8Work  Paddington  Station .  do. 

tedrs  to  Stucco  Wo  K.  viow.terrace .  New  Sarum  Town  Council . 

PavlJS5'  Market  Burv . j  Bury  Corporation . 

fiti  ®°?n  houses’  Southwick.  nr.  Sundorland  !  North-Eastern  Railway  Co.  ... 

9,000  tons  of  Clay . '  Torquay  Corporation  . 

USSSSd  Jobbing  Work .  Hove  Corporation  . 

trials  sni  . .  . |  do. 

|  iSSgfSSi' uS?a“°” : : : : : : : 


CO  N  T  RACTS. — Continued , 


Mature  of  Work  or  1 


By  whom  Advertised. 


j  Bromley  Town  Council 

i  Leyton  U.D.C . 

!  Bromley  Town  Council 
Wood  Green  U.D.C.. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
i  be  Delivered 


Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bromley  . .  . 

W.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton . 

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent  ... 

C.  J.  Gunyon,  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green,  N . . 

Engineer,  Newnort  8tation . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station . . 

City  Surveyor,  Endless-street,  Salisbury . . 

j  Borough  Engineer,  Bury,  Lancashire  . 

W.  Bell,  Architect,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

S.  C.  Chapman.  Water  Engineer,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Torquay. . 
!  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . . . . 


Md  FoV™  '  Tsddington  Burial  Board  . 

line  Cemetery  school,  S.  Kelsey..  Lindsey  C.C.  Education  Committee 

WSidHoSe Stables.  Fire  Station,  etc.  |  Teddington  U.D.C . 

i”5Bns/rellows’  Hall,  St.  Jamcs’s-rd.,  Halifax  Friendly  and  Trade  Societies . 

!.  to  Odd'Cll  .  Rothesay  Town  Council . 

i Barrels  of  Kennea  ^  y .  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

*  Vniind  the*“  Oval,”  Dalton-square . .  . 

tirade  Wall  ,  preSBWjCh .  Prestwich  U.D.C . 

n'-lrnGlMROW  (Sewers  Nos.  2,  12,  and  13).  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Sol  itPengenlan.  Miskin  . |  Mountain  Ash  U.D.C. . 

!  to"!”1)  Bnd  Tar  1  avlng  .  Plomegate  R.  D.C . 

jSond™  School.  Hindi  l'e'a'd,  'Surrey  ............  |  ! 

'^Harrow 'Main  Road  at  Dcadman’s  Hill  . .  Middlesex  C.C.  . . 

t®1'  “nnwhuni  Workhouse  .  Horsham  Guardians  . 

5®  jv.mcil^chool  .  Reading  Local  Education  Authority 

KilPainting  at  Public  Urinals  .  Islington  Borough  Council . 

Sand  Painting  at  Public  Gardens  .  do-  . 

SlwJmo  Jib  Cranes  .  Bristol  Docks  Committee  . 

tl Tdrain.  Block,  Muswe'l  Hill  Isolation  Hosn.  Borough  of  Hornsey  . 

Kihs  in  Manor-street.  King’s-road,  Chelsea  Chelsea  Borough  Council  . 

tier  Apparatus  in  Schools  . .  Wolverhampton  Education  Com.  . . 

etc.,  Workhouse,  near  Edgware . i  Hendon  U.D.C. ........... . 

61  ’  .  Penrikyber  Navigation  Colliery  Co. 

;,;i;;;]i'Bctoh .  wsr"** . 

Public  Offices  and  Town  Hall .  Acton  U  D.C . 

”  games  on  Workhouse  Premises,  Croydon  . .  Croydon  Union . 

Jj«nd  Boiler-house,  etc . 

V?  Mains  at  South  Brent  . . 

tfiq.  yds.  Permanent  Paving  . 

■  B-iip  Roads . . . . . .  - . .  . . 

Ilion  rf  Engineering  Plant,  Carshalton  . . 

«r|ne  Work,  Carshalton-on-the-Hill  - - -  .  „  „  ,  . 

r.of  Newport,  (Mon.)  Head  Post  Office -  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

•inn  of  Launrherhead  Main  to  Lochore  District  T.ochgeily  Town  Council . 

Morgan-stieet,  Pontypridd  .  Trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Church.. 

1  6  .  Mersey  Railway  Co . 

Dweiling-h^neeV  in  Carr’fleld-street.  Sheffield  Slieffield  Brick  Co . 

tfe  etc.,  to  Moat  Church.  East  Grinstead  .  . . 

;Mcn,  Holderness-road.  Sutton  .  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall  . . 

htrick's  Club  Rooms.  Quarry-hill,  Leeds .  . 

ilion;  »t  the  Brander  Arms.  Lossiemouth  ....  fc  . 

toe,  stabling,  etc..  Worcester  Park .  . 

•starting  Cowlow  Bridge  .  . 


.  Colchester  Corporation 

.  Totnes  R.D.C . 

.  Watford  U.D.C . 

■  , 


do. 
do. 

T.  R.  Phipps.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke . i 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Brierley  Hill,  Stall's . 

A.  G.  Gwynu.  Clerk  to  Hadham  R.D.C..  Bishop's  Stortford  ... .  j 

M.  Hamsworth,  Surveyor.  Elmfleld  House,  Teddington . 1 

Poorer  A  Gamble,  Architects.  Bank-street-charabers,  Lincoln.... 

M.  Hamsworth.  Survcvor,  Elmfleld  House,  Teddington . 

T.  Kershaw,  Architect.  L.  &  Y.  Bank-chambers,  Halifax . 

J.  P.  Hepburn,  Town  Clerk.  Rothesay,  N.B . 

Superintendent  of  Stores.  16.  Robertson-street,  Glasgow . 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  Town  Clerk,  Lancaster . 

Surveyor’s  Office.  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich . 

City  Engineer,  City-chambers,  (it,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow . 

W.  G.  Thomas,  Architect.  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Municipal  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate 

District  Surveyor  to  Council  . 

T.  W.  Read.  Clerk,  Wickham  Market  Workhouse,  Suffolk  . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  38,  Victoria-street.  S.W . 

G.  Wharton  Thompson,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Hipperholmo. . 
FT.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engr..  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster 

I  C.  H.  Burstow,  Architect.  6,  West-street,  Horsham . 

:  G.  W.  Webb,  Architect,  Reading  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N. . 

do. 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland  Basin.  Bristol . 

Boro.  Engr.  A  Sur.. Municipal  Offices,  99,  South  wood-lane,  Highgate 

Town  Hall,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  S.W . 

T.  H.  Fleeming,  Architect.  10,  Queen-square,  Wolverhampton  . . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  UDion  Offices,  Edgware . 

i  Secretary,  Penrhiwceiber,  R.S.O.,  Glam . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Bootle. . 

W.  G.  Hunt,  Architect,  17a,  Vicarage-gate,  W . 

J.  Hatchard  Smith,  Arch..  41,  Moorgate  Station-buildings,  E.C. 
C.  E.  Bland,  Town  Hall,  Colchester . 

B.  Hansford  Worth,  Engineer,  42,  Georgo-street,  Plymouth  _ 

j  H.  M.  Turner,  14,  High-street,  Watford  . 


do. 


Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate.  S.W . 

Buchanan  &  Bennett,  C.E..  12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh  . 

A.  Lloyd  Thomas.  Eng.  &  Arch.,  Church-st.-chambers,  Pontypridd 
G.  H.  Langham.  Sec.,  Worcester  House,  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 

W.  G.  Buck,  Architect,  4,  East-parade,  Sheffield . 

Macintosh  &  Newman,  Birkbock-bank-chs.,  High  Holborn  W.C. 
T.  Brownlow  Thompson,  Architect,  16,  Parliament-street.  Hull.. 
E.  Simpson,  Architect,  12,  Cunliffe-terrace,  Manningham,  Bradford 

R.  B.  Pratt.  Architect,  Elgin . 

Tutt  A  Goodchild.  Architects,  18,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C . 

Garlick  &  Flint,  Terrace-road,  Buxton . 


June  2 
June  c 
do. 
<1o. 


Juno  6 
do. 
do. 


June  22 
June  23 
No  date. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

1  of  Works  . 

tof  Works  . . . 

slant  Clerk  of  Works . 

vnter  Engineer . 

Borough  of  Ossett  . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich 
do. 

Not  stated . 

May  22 
May  25 
May  29 
June  2 

£2  1  Os.  per  week . 

Thou  marled  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  Contracts,  lv.  vi.  vill.  x.  Public  Appoin.ments,  xvi. 

TENDERS — Continued  from  page  555. 

LONDON. — For  construction  of  tramways  in  Archway-road,  Highgate,  for  roadwork,  paving  works,  etc., 
ti  London  County  Council 


,  Greta,  &  Matthews  . . . 

Blackwell  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

(Bllis  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Item  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

IPaterson . 

ft  Kerr,  &  Co ,  Ltd.,  London* 


Tramway 

Construction. 

Paving  Works  of 
Street  Widening. 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

1,082  1  7 

6,156  15  7 

1,104  18  6 

1.034  5  10 

1,035  8  7 

5,955  10  11 

1,036  11  9 

4,587  15  9 

1,010  8  6 

IDON.-Formaking-up  Rostrevor-mews-approach, 
ieFulham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  F.  Wood,  Borough 
”  ”  m.  S.W. : — 

F.  Fowles  _ £189  0  0 

Harvey  Bros., 

25,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.  *  174  10  0 

191  0  0 


IlCCLBSFIELD. — For  erecting  new  boundary  walls 
•;.•  "orkhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Jabez 
•iucliitect,  King  Edward-street,  Macclesfield  : — 
. i,  8underland-street,  Maccles- 


MERTHYR  TYDFIL. — For  laying  out  new  play¬ 
ground  at  Abermorlais  Schools,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council _ 

D.  Jones,  Dowlais* . .  £803  9  9 

NEWBURY.— For  erecting  a  Carnegie  library  and 
reading-room,  for  the  Free  Library  Committee.  Mr. 

S.  J.  L.  Vincent,  Borough  Surveyor  and  Architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

T.  Plumb .  £1,983  Hoskins  Bros.*  ..  £'.920 

A.  J.  Cbivers  ....  1,965  A.  Brazier .  1,818 

G.  Elms .  1,959  I 

[All  of  Newbury.] 
t  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,000.] 


NORTH  SUNDERLAND.  —  For  laying  cast-iron 
mains,  fixing  valves  and  fittings,  and  buildiDg  pits  (North 
Sunderland  water  supply),  for  the  Trustees  of  Lord 
Crewe’s  Charity.  Messrs.  Anson  &  Shenton,  engineers, 
28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.:  — 


Hardy  &  Atkin-  Braithwaite  & 

son  . £1,570  0  0  Co . ■ 

E.  A  A.  Storey  1,445  12  1  R.  Carse  A 


W.  Foster  . . 
J. Davidson. . 
E.  Mackay  A 

Son  . 

G.  J.  Short  . . 

W.  Lant - 

Henderson  A 
Armstrong 
J.  Carrick  . . 
McLaren  A 


1,417 

1,330 


1,153  1  0  i 


.  „  Son  - 

0  0  j  Brebaer  A  Co. 

W.  Carr  - 

0  0  J.  A  G.  Green 
1,158  11  9  R.  Hudson  A 

'  Sons  . 

Elliott  Bros. 


1,130  0  0  , 

957  0  0 


Preston, 
Chathill*  . . 


£875  0  0 

870  0  0 
850  0  0 
783  8  7 
765  0  0 


0  0 


Co.  . .  897  0  0 


PWLLHELI  (Wales)— For  altering  Dinas  C.M. 
Chapel,  Llaniestyn,  erecting  new  schoolroom,  house  and 
shop,  etc.  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  County  Architect,  Carnar¬ 
von  : — 


LL  Jones  ....  £1,720  0 

J.  Griffith  -  1,630  0 

Jones  Roberts, 

A  Jones  ....  1,616  18 


G .  Jones, 

P  e  n  r  h  o  s 
Morfa  Nevin, 
Pwllheli*....  £1,170  0 
W.  Pritchard  A 
M.  A  M. 

Roberta  ....  1,140  0 

t  Incomplete. 
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RADCLIFFE  (Lancs.)- — For  additions  and  alterations 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Schools,  for  the  Trustees  and  Managers 
Messrs.  J.  8ellers,  Son.  &  Orrell,  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors,  Union-chambers,  Bury.  Quantities  by  the 
architects : — 

Brickwork  :  T.  Lawrenson  &  Son,  Radcliffe, 

Lancs  .  £548  0  0 

Stonemasons :  T.  Buttenvorth  &  Son,  Rad¬ 
cliffe,  Lancs .  91  10  0 

Carpenters  and  Joiners:  Collier  &  Smith, 

Radcliffe,  Lancs . . .  480  19  0 

Slater :  J.  W.  Aston.  Whitefield  Lancs.  . .  95  0  0 

Painters:  J. Lomax  &  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Lancs.  55  1  10 
Plumber:  A.  T.  Walker,  Radcliffe,  Lancs...  133  5  0 
Ironfounders :  J.  Wolstenholme  &  Son, 

Radcliffe,  Lancs .  40  19  6 

Heating:  Saunders  &  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Man¬ 
chester  .  188  0  0 


SCUNTHORPE. — For  the  erection  and  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  other  works  of  levelling,  paving, 
the  supply  and  erection  of  now  cattle  pens  and  fitments 
for  the  new  market  buildings  and  premises,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer, 
Home-street,  Scunthorpe : — 

H.  Ashby. . . .  £2,345  0  0  I  C.  Hollings- 
U.  J.  Thomp-  worth  ....  £2,135  13  7 

son  .  2,145  0  0  W.  Pallister. 

I  Scunthorpe*  2,134  0  0 


SEAHOUSE3. — For  constructing  a  reservoir  to  hold 
01,000  gallons,  near  Seahouses  (North  Sunderland  water 
supply),  for  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  Charity. 
Messrs.  Anson  &  Shenton,  engineers,  28,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  :  — 

McLaren  <fc  Co.  £900  0  0  R.  Carso  &  Son  £328  7  6 

Brebner  <&  Co.  675  0  0 ,  Braithwaite  & 

W.  Lant .  487  11  6  Co .  328  0  0 

Henderson  &  R.  Hudson  & 

Armstrong..  410  0  0  Sons  .  310  0  0 

W.  Foster  _  394  0  5  W.  Carr 303  1  6 

.T.  Carrick  _  385  0  0  .T.  <fe  (J.  Green  298  0  0 

K.  *  A.  Storey  381  16  1  Elliott  Bros., 

,T.  T.  Short _  380  9  4;  Preston, 

J  Davidson  . .  370  0  0  Chathill  *  . .  286  0  0 

E.  Mackay  &  |  Hardy  &  Atkin- 

Son .  350  0  0  1  son .  285  0  0 


SHEFFIELD. — For  the  construction  of  parts  of  Winco- 
bank-avenue  and  Foxglove-road.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike, 
M.Inst.C.E..  City  Engineer,  Sheffield: — 

J.  Hadlield  &  Sons,  Sheffield*  . .  £1,038  3  6 


SHERINGHAM  (Norfolk).  —  For  new  elementary 
schools,  for  the  Norfolk  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Olley  &  Haward,  architects,  Great  Yarmouth  : — 


C.  T.  Baker.  Ltd.  £7,874 
Girling  &  Smith  6,753  0  |  J.  W.  Neale 
G.  Riches  _  6,734  O  H.  Bullen 


C.  A  Sadler  . .  £6.247  0 
"  —  "  '  6,200  0 
6,149 


R.  Chapman  . .  6.590  0  A.  E.  Chapman  6.145  0 


Carter  &  Wright  6,549 
W.  Porter  ....  6,400 

.T.  Youngs  &  Son  6,348  0 
G.  A.  Linas. . 

G.  E.  Hawes 


T.  Gill .  6,080 

Oak  Building 

Co .  6,008  0 

6,323  11  !  W.  J.  Hannant.  5,997  0 

6,290  0  T.  H.  Blyth  . 


Spencer,  Santo,  Blyth  &  Sons, 

&  Co .  6,260  0  I  8heringham*.  5,956  10 

H.  C.  Greengrass  6,250  0  I 

[Architects’  estimate,  £6,400.] 


SOYLAND. — For  400  yds.  of  kcrbing  and  550  yds. 
of  flags,  Rochdale-road,  Ripponden  Wood,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Wadsworth,  Surveyor, 
Ripponden : — 

s.  d. 

Kerb  laying  0  6  per  yd  lineal, 

ponden*  6’  ^  Flags  sq.  ..  4  4  per  super,  yd. 

G.  Cheetham  ••••{  Kerb  laying  0  9  per  yd.  lineal. 

W.  Appleyard  ....  {  j-jagg  Sq’.’ . ,  4  11  per”  super  yd. 

Riley,  Sons,  &(  ,,  ,,..51  „  ,, 

Hartley . (.Kerb  laying  0  71  per  yd.  lineal. 

Yorkshire  Building-) 

&  Monumental  s  Flags  &  kerb  6  10  „  „ 

Stone  Co.,  Ltd..,) 

S.  Marshall  &  Sons  „  ,,  6  4  ,,  „ 

Whole  Tender. 

W.  Crowther .  £151  19  7 

R.  8mith  .  138  15  0 

J.  &  R.  A.  Cranshaw .  137  0  0 


SUTTON  Surrey). — For  repairs  to  roads  at  the 
Downs  School,  Banstead-road,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief : — 


Kavanagh  & 

Co .  £746  0  0 

A.  C.  Soan  ....  690  0  0 

K.  lies.  Jun.  . .  646  0  0 

Grounds  &  New¬ 
ton .  628  0  0 


J.  C.  Trueman . .  £575  0  0 
Enness  Bros.  . .  638  0  0 
Treeby  &  Co., 

Hillside  -  road, 

High  -  street, 
Chatham*....  426  8  6 


TAYLORTON. — For  erecting  a  smallpox  hospital  at 
Lower  Taylorton,  near  Stirling,  for  the  Stirling  Com¬ 
bination  Hospital  Committee.  Mr.  A.  H.  Goudie. 
Burgh  Surveyor,  Stirling.  Quantities  by  Burgh 
Surveyor : — 

Builders:  R.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Stirling  ....  £314  10  7 

Joiner  :  J.  McAllister.  Stirling .  228  14  8 

Plumbers:  J.  &  J.  Duff,  Stirling  . .  119  17  6 

Slaters  :  Milne  &  Co.,  Stirling  .  60  14  6 

Plasterer  :  R.  Foster,  Sliding  .  70  16  6 


TOTTENHAM. — For  renovations,  decorations,  and 
repairs,  to  fourteen  houses,  Vernon-road,  Tottenham, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  C.  L.  Morgan,  architect,  43,  Cannon- 
street.  London,  E.C.  : — 

West  Bros.  &  Pettitt,  Walthamstow* ....  £526 


WALMER.  —  For  sewerage  works  in  Mongehnm 
Bottom-road,  Cross-road,  and  Waterworks-road,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  W.  Barkor,  Surveyor, 
W aimer.  Quantities  bv  Surveyor:  — 


Coombe  £725  12  0 
J.  E.  Turner  . .  690  7  0 
A.  E.  Good- 

bourn  .  565  0  0 

A.  G.  Osentar  563  12  6 


O.  Castle  &  Co.  £542  15  8 
G.  Browning  . .  632  0  0 
J.  G.  Porter, 
Belvedere, 

Kent* .  457  0  0 


WELWYN  (Herts). — For  58  tons  of  9-in.  cast-iron 
pipes,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  H. 
Walker  &  Sons,  engineers,  Albion-chambers,  King- 
street.  Nottingham: — 

Holwell  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ash- 
fordby.  near  Melton  Mowbray, 

Leicester .  £284  6  1 


WITHAM  (Essex). — For  external  and  internal  paint¬ 
ing  at  Bridge  School,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief  : — 


J.  F.  Penn  . £390  0 

C.  Cotching .  251  5 

E.  Proctor  &  Son . .  235  0 

E.  G.  Rogers  ....  230  0 
Liiley  &  Sons  ....  227  0 


T.  Cole,  125,  Offord- 
road,  Barnsbury, 

N.* .  £153  0 

Brotman  &  Bern¬ 
stein  .  150  0 


WOOLWICH. — For  erecting  a  large  heater  room  at 
the  Brook  Fever  Hospital,  Shooter’s  Hill,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief : — 


& 


E.  Proctor 

Son  . £2,380 

Enness  Bros.  . .  1,957 
Thomas  &  Edgp  1,950 
E.  Wall  .  1,703 


Friday  &  Ling  .  £1,650  0 
T.  Colo.  125-7, 

Offord  -  road, 

Barnsbury,  N.*  1,644  18 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ltd,,  BA 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of  1 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL.  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE, 


The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams,  1 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest matei 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehi 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  n 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  terra 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge 


SPRAGUE  &  C0„  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.t 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPH 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te%ft,J 


METCHIM4S0K  j8'  ^CLKMSST^LiNM 


“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  k  TABU 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post . 


GRICE  &  CO.,  SKmjj 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  wan.HK  m„  KENSINCt 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Sto 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Varlet 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  a 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  K. 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered,  m  LondO 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  oiher  Floors. 
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Lightning  Conductors. 


E  can  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Light- 
ning  Research 
Committee  on  their 
valuable  Report, 
which  has  j  ust  been 
published  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of 

ithe  Journal  of  the 
tute  of  Architects  (p.  405).  It  will 
ad  with  equal  interest  by  architects 
ilectricians,  for  although  it  contains 
lie  that  is  absolutely  novel,  yet  the 
elusions  arrived  at  after  laborious  and 
orate  investigation  will  be  of  the 
latest  assistance  to  those  who  endea- 
«r  to  design  systems  of  lightning  con¬ 
dors  on  scientific  principles.  The 
ding  of  the  report  is  very  clear, 
Ktically  no  technical  terms  being  used, 

1  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is 
nirable.  We  have  only  noted  one 
sprint,  “  3  ”  for  “  5,”  near  the  top 
p.  115. 

It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since 
Oliver  Lodge  read  his  classical  paper 
Lightning  Conductors  to  the  Institu- 
a  of  Electrical  Engineers.  His  con- 
dons  were  violently  attacked  at  the 
k  by  the  older  school  of  electricians, 
t  they  are  now  nearly  all  adopted  by 
se  who  are  capable  of  forming  an 
iependenfc  opinion  on  their  merits, 
s  extraordinary,  however,  to  note  that 
lay  engineering  pocket-books  are  still 
Wishing  many  of  the  erroneous  recom- 
mdations  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Con- 
in  1882.  If  this  report 


merely  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
printing  of  nonsense  about  the  areas  pro¬ 
tected  by  lightning  conductors  and  the 
superiority  of  copper  to  iron  for  conveying 
a  lightning  discharge,  it  will  perform  a 
most  useful  function. 

%  In  the  preface  to  the  Report  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  lays  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  two  kinds  of 
lightning  flashes.  When  the  difference 
of  pressure  between  a  cloud  and  a  pro¬ 
minent  object  on  the  earth’s  surface  is 
gradually  established  we  get  the  “  A  ” 
flash.  If  the  prominent  object  be  a 
tower,  with  a  pointed  lightning  conductor, 
then  the  flash  will  almost  certainly  strike 
the  conductor,  as  the  brush  discharge  from 
the  point  rapidly  ionises  the  air  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  makes  the  path  to 
the  point  the  path  of  least  resistance.  In 
the  second  kind  of  discharge  we  get  the 
“  B  ”  flash.  In  this  case  we  have  the 
impulsive  rush  that  takes  place  when  a 
discharge  ensues  between  two  clouds  and 
one  of  them  instantaneously  overflows 
to  the  earth.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  protect  buildings  from  the  effects  of 
this  latter  kind  of  discharge.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  compares  it  to  an  avalanche. 
Unlike  a  trickling  stream  of  water,  it  will 
•not  take  what  is  apparently  the  path  of 
least  resistance  ;  but,  crashing,  through 
all  manner  of  obstacles,  it  often  moves  in 
quite  unexpected  directions.  Many  of 
the  ninety-eight  cases  of  buildings  struck 
by  lightning,  the  reports  of  which  are 
summarised  by  the  Committee,  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of  protecting  buildings  from 
“  B  ”  flashes.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hedges  re¬ 
ports  a  case  where  a  private  dwelling-house 
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was  struck  twice,  although  every  chimney- 
stack  was  fitted  with  a  lightning  rod 
and  the  earth  connexion  was  good. 
The  first  flash  struck  and  displaced  the 
conductor,  and  also  did  damage  to  the 
chimney  and  to  slates.  The  second 
destroyed  a  chimney,  damaged  the  roof, 
and  struck  a  statue  not  provided  with  a 
conductor. 

A  novel  point  in  connexion  with 
lightning  rods  is  illustrated  by  several  of 
the  cases  reported.  Whether  the  dis¬ 
charge  be  oscillatory  or  not,  metallic 
objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lightning  conductors  will  have  high 
electromotive  forces  induced  in  them.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  to  connect  the 
points  of  those  metallic  objects  (generally 
the  ends),  where  dangerously  high  pres¬ 
sures  are  developed,  to  the  earth.  The 
accident  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  at  Bedford 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  this  inductive 
effect.  The  conductor  consisted  of  a 
copper  cable  extending  from  the  seat  of 
the  weathercock  to  the  lead  flat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spire.  The  discharge 
passed  down  the  conductor  to  the  lead 
flat,  proceeding  to  the  earth  through 
the  rain-water  pipes,  and  setting  up.  in 
its  passage  violent  inductive  effects  in 
neighbouring  metallic  objects.  As  these 
were  not  connected  with  the  earth  the 
discharges  proceeding  from  them  dis¬ 
placed  heavy  beams  inside  the  building 
and  split  the  supporting  corbels. 

A  useful  feature  of  this  report  is  the 
publishing  in  parallel  columns  of  the 
Lightning  Rod  Rules  issued  in  1882  and 
the  comments  made  on  them  by  the 
Lightning  Research  Committee.  It  is 
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now  definitely  stated  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  electro¬ 
plating  points.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
since  the  expense  is  a  trifling  matter  and 
the  plating  prevents  corrosion,  that  in 
some  towns  it  would  be  distinctly  desir¬ 
able.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  lend  no  support  to  the  practice  of 
fixing  lightning  rods  to  buildings  by 
means  of  glass  or  other  insulators.  A  few 
years  ago  this  practice  was  advocated  by 
several  leading  scientists. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  most  cases 
the  lightning  rod  when  vertical  should 
be  supported  at  some  distance  away 
from  the  building.  We  suppose  that  a 
method  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Hedges 
uses  to  support  the  conductors  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee.  We  thought  that  this 
was  done  to  avoid  “  side  flash,”  but  the 
reasons  adduced  arc  that  it  prevents 
dirt  accumulating,  and  that  it  obviates 
the  necessity  of  running  the  conductor 
round  projecting  masonry  or  brickwork. 

Manufacturers  should  note  that  tall 
chimney  shafts  are  not  efficiently  pro¬ 
tected  against  a  “  B  ”  flash  if  only  a 
single  conductor  be  used,  as  a  hot  column 
of  smoke  conducts  as  well  as,  or  even 
better  than,  a  rod.  A  circular  band  in 
the  form  of  a  coronal,  with  four  or  more 
conductors,  should  surround  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  and  it  is  better  to  use  two 
lightning  rods  to  connect  this  with  the 
earth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  cases 
of  damage  to  modern  steel  frame  struc¬ 
tures  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee.  They  point  out  that  in 
many  cases  the  steel  columns  stand  on 
stone  foundations,  and  they  recommend 
that  they  should  be  effectively  earthed 
at  the  time  of  construction. 

With  the  eight  practical  suggestions 
with  which  the  Committee  conclude  their 
Report  we  are  in  entire  agreement. 
Perhaps  a  word  of  warning  might  have 
been  added  to  the  fifth  suggestion,  which 
states  that  “  all  roof  metals,  such  as 
finials,  ridging,  rain-water  and  venti¬ 
lating  pipes,  metal  cowls,  lead  flashings, 
gutters,  etc.,  should  be  connected  to  the 
horizontal  conductors.”  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  cases  where,  if  this  advice  is 
slavishly  adhered  to,  metal  balconies, 
etc.,  may  prove  to  be  death-traps  in 
sultry  weather.  The  advice  is  also  given 
to  connect  turret  clocks  with  the  con¬ 
ductor.  One  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
make  the  clock  winders  nervous  on 
sultry  days. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  Report  are  given 
details  of  the  methods  advised  and 
adopted  for  the  safety  of  buildings  in 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Dr.  Van  Gulik’s  report  to  the 
Dutch  Academy  of  Science  is  particularly 
interesting  reading.  Owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fixing  high  terminal  rods  he 
advises  that  only  short  rods  be  used.  He 
states  that  for  lightning  conductors  iron 
is  better  than  copper,  and  when  well 
galvanised  it  will  resist  atmospheric 
influences  for  a  long  time,  especially  if 
protected  by  a  coat  of  paint  occasionally. 
He  also  advises  that  the  thickness  of  the 
conductors  should  be  reduced.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  note  that 
practically  all  the  suggestions  made  and 
quoted  in  this  report  have  a  scientific 
basis,  and  it  will  well  repay  careful  study. 


Until  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution 
and  law3  of  atmospheric  electricity  is 
extended  it  seems  probable  that  this 
report  will  be  the  standard  authority  on 
the  protection  of  buildings  from 
lightning. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 


T  the  commencement  of  the 
present  law  sittings  the  Court 

_ of  Appeal  have  again  been 

occupied  with  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
some  thirty-two  cases  having  been  set 
down  for  appeal  in  the  list,  and  on  the 
decisions  now  given  the  main  point  of 
difficulty  for  determination  has  been — 
what  is  now  to  be  included  in  the  word 
accident”?  In  our  recent  Note  on 
•Brintons,  Ltd.,  v.  Turvey  (the  anthrax 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords)  we  pointed 


out  that  that  judgment,  with  the  reserva¬ 
tions  it  contained,  would  now  raise  com¬ 
plicated  points  for  decision  as  to  what 
connexion  must  exist  between  the 
disease  and  the  employment,  and  the 
time  and  nature  of  its  origin,  for  injury 
by  disease  to  be  deemed  an  “  accident  ”  ; 
and  we  referred  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Departmental  Committee 
especially  with  reference  to  blood  poison¬ 
ing.  The  Court  of  Appeal  have  now,  in 
the  case  of  Steel  v.  Cammed,  Laircl,  &  Co., 
had  to  consider  a  case  of  blood  poisoning. 
The  applicant  was  employed  by  the 
respondents,  who  were  shipbuilders,  as 
a  caulker,  caulking  watertight  shoes  with 
red  and  white  lead.  He  had  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  respondents  for  two  years, 
when  one  day  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  cramp  and  afterwards  became 
paralysed.  The  medical  evidence  was 
that  the  lead  poisoning  might  have  been 
caused  either  bv  inhalation  into  the  lungs 
or  by  eating  without  having  removed  the 
lead  from  the  hands  ;  that  it  was  a  result 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  man’s 
work,  but  that  only  a  small  number  of 
such  cases  occurred  amongst  the  very 
large  number  of  persons  working  with 
red  and  white  lead.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  whilst  commenting  on  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  view  of  the  decided  cases  of 
determining  what  was  intended  by  the 
word  “accident,”  held  that  it  must  be 
something  the  origin  of  which  could  be 
ascribed  to  a  particular  date,  basing  this 
reasoning  upon  section  2  sub-sect.  2  of 
the  Act,  which  requires  notice  of  an 
injury  to  be  given  and  the  date  at  which 
it  was  sustained. 

The  Court  followed  the  same  line  in  two 
other  cases,  Marshall  v.  East  Holywell 
Coal  Co.  and  Gorley  v.  Owners  of  Bark- 
worth  Colliery,  which  were  cases  where 
miners  were  incapacitated  by  complaints 
known  as  “  beat  hand  ”  and  “  beat 
knee,”  due  to  inflammation  of  the  soft 
tissues  consequent  on  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  constant  jar  of  the 
hand  or  pressure  from  kneeling.  The 
difficulty  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  in 
these  cases  is  now  very  apparent.  The 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  is 
an  easy-working  rule,  but  how  far  is  it 
consistent  with  the  finding  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  anthrax  case  ?  How  can 
it  be  said  that  a  time  could  be  fixed  for 
the  origin  of  that  complaint,  any  more 
than  in  lead  poisoning  ?  The  only  time 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in 
that  case  was  the  time  when  the  man  was 
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taken  ill.  There  is  one  great  distincti< 
between  the  miners’  cases  and  the  anthrf 
case,  which  enables  it  to  be  seen  why  oi 
may  be  deemed  “  accidental  ”  whilst  t! 
others  are  not.  In  the  miners’  case 
beat  hand  or  beat  knee  are  complain 
usual  to  the  nature  of  the  emplovmen 
and  which  must  be  anticipated;  bi 
anthrax  is  not  a  usual  consequence,  I 
is  specially  guarded  against  by  applianci 
such  as  fans,  and  infection  may  therefoi 
be  said  to  be  accidental.  The  lea 
poisoning  case  is  more  difficult  fo  di; 
tinguish,  since  in  that  case  the  evideiu 
was  that,  although  such  a  disease  was 
possible  consequence,  it  was  by  no  meal 
a  necessary  one,  since  there  were  bv 
few  cases  amongst  the  large  number  < 
men  employed  in  working  with  red  an 
white  lead. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  in  01 
recent  Note  on  Brintons,  Ltd.,  v.  Turve; 
that  the  question  urgently  calls  for  legt 
lation,  and  should  certainly  be  dealt  wit 
in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  T1 
Departmental  Committee  advised  thj 
disease  consequent  upon  occupatio 
should  be  dealt  with  separately  under 
scheme  of  sick  insurance,  and  instance 
the  very  difficulty  now  experienced,  vh 
the  difficulty  of  determining  its  inceptio; 
and  it  is  now  for  the  Legislature  to  put  a 
end  to  much  litigation  by  declaring  om 
and  for  all,  and  in  clear  terms,  its  intci 
tion  on  the  subject. 

Another  point  in  connexion  with  tl 
word  “  accident  ”  had  to  be  consider! 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  ease  < 
Wilkes  v.  Dowell  &  Co.,  where 
man  engaged  in  unloading  a  ship  an 
standing  on  a  plank  over  the  hold  m 
seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  and  fell  Ui' 
the  hold,  sustaining  injuries.  The  Com 
reversing  the  finding  of  the  County  Cou 
judge,  held  this  to  be  an  accident  und 
the  Act,  and  to  have  arisen  out  of  ar 
in  the  course  of  his  employment ;  fimlin 
on  the  authority  of  the  decision  j 
Fenton  v.  Thorley,  in  the  House  of  Lon 
— commented  upon  by  us  August  - 

1903 — that  the  efficient  cause  was  the  ta 


- Ulcll/  wnv. —  ,  . 

and  the  dangerous  position  he  stood  1 


was  necessary  to  his  employment. 

One  of  the  difficult  quest" 
decided  under  the  Act  is — when  iliw 
employment  commence  so  as  to  “""s 
workman  under  the  operation  of  t 
statute  ?  There  have  been 
sions  dealing  with  this  question,  and  ^ 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  rff0ll(.t  , 
with  another.  The  latest  if*®  , 
of  Sharp  v,  Johnson  &  (.»■  Wj 
1905).  The  applicant  was  *  P 
employed  by  builders 
of  some  schools  for  the .Oontity  CwwIJ 
Catford.  The  hours  of  work 
at  6.30  a.m..  and  the  [,l1 
a  check  at  the  office  near*1"'  ,  rhK 
the  works  on  arrival,  and  »,f  |if4| 

out  again  when  they  le  ■  ■  J  |[|stinl 


five  weeks,  and  he  and  manv 
workmen  had  been  in  the 
to  the  works  by  a  train 


them  there  about  6.10.  *7 
August  30  arrived  as  usual,  andf  ^  , 


The  man 


August  on  arnvi-u  ----  ,  & 

to  the  office  to  deposit  his  che 


,0  the  omce  w  t  tu mes 

would  then  have  “ J 

room,  a  room  provided  b)  t»  ^  (] 
where  he  would  have  re  monii 

whistle  blew  for  work  tjn  to 

he  found  onhiswaytotheoff.« 
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or  hole,  had  been  opened  up 
Sii  him  and  the  office.  The  watch- 
I  niet  him,  and  offered  to  deposit  his 
t  for  him,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act 
f'jmcr  his  check  to  the  watchman  a 
L  of  quartering  slipped,  and  he  fell 
t  the  hole,  sustaining  injuries.  The 
L  of  Appeal  (reversing  the  Court 
L)  held  him  to  have  sustained  these 
|Jries  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 
L  Court  laid  it  down  that  the  test  was 
[whether  the  man  had  or  had  not 
'  enced  work,  but  that  a  reasonable 
lin  must  be  allowed  to  enable  the 
ian  to  reach  his  actual  place  of 
Y  upon  the  premises,  and  that  if  in 
[t  interval  he  was  engaged  on  anything 
tthe  benefit  of  his  employer  as  well  as 
-self,  he  was  acting  in  the  course  of  his 
-ployment.  They  observed  that  in  this 
1  ip  was  necessary  that  the  man 
yd  get  to  the  works  twenty  minutes 
gore  the  time  of  commencing  actual 
and  the  employers  had  provided 
place  for  refreshment. 

Duly  one  other  case  at  present  requires 
sing,  Back  v.  Dick  Kerr  &  Co., 
jich  turned  upon  the  area  of  employ- 
on  or  in  or  about  an  “  engineering 
jk”  The  man  who  was  injured  was 
sployed  by  contractors  who  were 
vaged  in  taking  up  the  old  tramway 
^  and  laying  new  rails  for  the  tram¬ 
ps  in  Exeter.  Part  of  the  work 
feted  to  the  rails  running  from  St. 
grid’s  station  and  down  Queen-street. 
Ik  new  rails  were  brought  to  the  London 
|  South-Western  Railway  Station,  the 
cd  of  which  abuts  on  Queen-street,  and 
ie  of  the  rails  were,  by  an  arrange - 
sat  with  the  railway  company,  stored 
litis  yard,  and  the  man  was  engaged  in 
[loading  the  rails  and  stacking  them  in 
1  yard  when  he  met  with  an  accident, 
has  admitted  that  the  tramway  was 
in  the  definition  of  “  engineering 
ctk,”  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
j>  applicant  was  engaged  on  or  in  or 
lout  it.  The  County  Court  judge  held 
lit  he  was,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal' 
irersed  this  finding.  The  actual  work 
lier  the  contract  which  was  being 
inied  on  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
ae  700  yards  away  from  the  yard,  but 
k  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  based 
•  decision  upon  that  fact  alone,  but 
pon  the  fact  that  the  station  yard  formed 
ijpart  of  the  physical  area  of  the  en¬ 
tering  work,  as  the  stacking  of  the  rails 
ere  formed  no  part  of  the  work  which 
e  contractors  had  undertaken  to 
scute.  The  limitation  of  area,  as  we 
anted  out  in  our  Note  on  the  case  of 
ittison  v.  White  (November  19,  1904), 
not  satisfactory,  since  at  its  limit  it 
31  always  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  hard- 
ip  to  someone,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
Icult  of  determination,  as  it  has  been 
lid  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  may  be 
aliin  the  limit  whilst  two  and  a  half 
fa  has  been  held  outside  it.  The  de- 
iion  in  this  case  may  suggest,  however, 
letter  test  in  some  cases — viz.,  is  the 
an  engaged  directly  on  the  under¬ 
lying,  or  only  on  an  incidental  process 
icillary  to  it  ? 


Botjl  Exchange. — On  May  30  will  be  un- 
a  panel  painted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames, 
.  ■  in  the  ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
p2ge.  The  panel  depicts  the  “Foundation 
•R  Paul  s  School  by  Dean  Colet,”  and  is 
i?ut  bv  Mr.  J.  Horsley  Palmer. 
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NOTES. 

■the  institute  We  P™ted  more  than 
Council  Election.  °ne  letter  protesting  against 
the  endeavour  to  make  the 
election  of  members  of  Council  turn 
only  on  the  question  of  their  adherence 
to  a  special  policy.  But  there  is 
another  point  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  which  had  better  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Council  now  elected  will  be 
the  Council  concerned  in  arranging  the 
International  Conference  of  Architects 
to  be  held  in  London  next  year.  We 
put  it  to  those  who  are  so  anxious  to 
secure  the  supporters  of  their  own 
shibboleth  at  all  costs,  how  do  they  think 
it  would  look  to  architects  from  France 
and  Germany,  to  find  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  architects  whose  names  they 
know  are  all  outside  of  the  Council,  and 
that  the  official  body  of  the  Institute 
consists  mainly  of  people  they  have 
never  heard  of  ? 

The  Thames  view  of  the  intimation 

CGnservancy  fr0m  an  authoritative  source 
that  the  objects  of  the 
London  County  Council  Bill  are  too 
sweeping  for  consideration  in  a  private 
measure,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
needs  of  the  Port  of  London  will  not 
receive  adequate  attention  for  some 
years.  For  this  reason  the  Bill  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  acquires  fresh  im¬ 
portance.  By  abandoning  all  the  clauses 
which  deal  with  the  upper  river  and 
retaining  only  those  intended  to 
authorise  the  board  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  dredging  a  channel  between  the 
Nore  and  Gravesend,  the  promoters  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Bill 
passed  for  second  reading.  If  finally 
entrusted  with  the  powers  desired,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  will  be  enabled  to 
effect  a  much-needed  improvement  at 
the  moderate  cost  of  about  400,000/.,  and 
the  way  will  be  as  much  open  as  ever  for  a 
comprehensive  measure  dealing  with  the 
port  generally.  As  a  purely  temporary 
expedient  the  Bill  deserves  support. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  any  make¬ 
shift  should  he  necessary. 


strikes  The  law  of  trades  unions  is 
and  in  a  transition  state,  and 

Trades  Unions,  n-  , 

oners  conundrums  impossible 
for  the  lay  mind  to  solve.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  have  now  reversed  the  judgment 
in  The  Denaby  and  Cadeby  Main  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  v.  The  Yorkshire  Miners’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Others,  in  which  the  plaintiffs 
on  the  findings  of  the  jury  had  recovered 
damages  against  the  Association  and 
others  for  having  brought  about  and 
then  maintained  a  strike.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  were  unanimous  in  finding  on  the 
evidence  that  the  defendants  were  not 
liable  under  the  first  head,  and  that  the 
branch  unions  had  acted  independently 
in  starting  the  strike  ;  but  the  question 
of  principal  importance  is  whether  by 
having  granted  strike  pay  they  were 
liable  as  having  assisted  to  maintain  the 
strike,  and  on  this  point  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the 
Court.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held 
that  the  Association  were  liable  for  the 
illegalities  perpetrated  during  the  strike 
by  having,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  supported  the  strike  by  allowing 


Stl?n  pay’  but  Lord  Justices  Mathew 
and  Cozens-Hardy  came  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  The  case  is.  of  extreme 
importance,  since  the  finding  as  it  stands 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  subscribers  of 
money  to  any  cause  are  under  no  legal 
liability  to  third  parties,  even  although 
they  know  that  the  cause  they  are  support¬ 
ing  is  being  carried  on  by  illegal  methods. 
A  stay  of  execution  was  asked  for,  and  110 
doubt  this  case,  like  so  many  of  the  recent 
cases  on  the  law  relating  to  trades  unions 
and  strikes,  will  be  carried  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

^Aylesbury116  «  S  WE  suggested  'm  a 

Railway  Note  ”  on  page  4,  the 

Accident,  immediate  cause  of  the  de¬ 
railment  which  occurred  at  the  Aylesbury 
curve,  in  December  last,  was  the  exces¬ 
sive  speed  at  which  the  train  was  moving. 
Colonel  Yorke,  in  his  report  on  the 
accident,  confirms  this  forecast,  and 
states  some  opinions  which  we  trust  will 
receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
railway  companies  concerned.  From  the 
evidence  given  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
unfortunate  driver  of  the  train  failed 
to  reduce  speed  owing  to  lack  of  fami¬ 
liarity  with  that  section  of  the  line  in 
which  the  curve  is  situated.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Colonel  Yorke  that 
the  curve,  although  not  dangerous  for 
local  trains  stopping  at  Aylesbury 
station,  is  eminently  unsuitable  for  the 
fast  trains  of  the  Great  Central  Railway, 
and  that  the  Metropolitan  and  Great 
Western  companies  ought  to  construct 
a  new  junction  between  their  respective 
systems.  The  companies  know  this  as 
well  as  Colonel  Yorke  does,  and  have 
brought  forward  several  schemes  for 
•  improving  the  line,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  decide  upon  concerted  action. 
Now  that  a  serious  accident  has  taken 
place  they  may  perhaps  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Colonel  Yorke 
considers  the  curve  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  distinct  source  of  danger  even 
for  the  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
Hence  the  public  are  clearly  entitled  to 
demand  the  immediate  modification  of 
the  existing  curve  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  approach  without  further  un¬ 
necessary  delay. 


In  the  case  of  The  Mayor, 
and1 t™i£i8.  etc.,  of  Wandsworth  v.  The 
London  United  Tramways 
(1901)  the  local  authority  raised  an 
important  question  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  tramway  companies  to  break  up  the 
roads  for  all  purposes  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Tramway  Company  had  given  notice 
to  break  up  certain  roads  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  their  tramways  with  a 
power  station  belonging  to  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railways  of  London  Co. ,  but  the 
plaintiffs  applied  for  an  interim  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  them  from  so  doing  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  had  no  power  to 
break  up  or  disturb  streets  except  where 
they  were  empowered  to  lay  the  tram¬ 
lines  themselves.  The  Tramway  Com¬ 
panies  Act,  referring  to  the  district  in 
question,  incorporated  section  27  of  the 
London  United  Tramways  Act,  1901,  and 
the  decision  turns  on  the  effect  of  that 
section,  and  the  Court  has  held  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  section  contains  general 
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powers,  as  contrasted  with  the  special 
limited  poweis  contained  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  section,  which  give  the  com¬ 
pany  the  right  to  connect  with  a  generat¬ 
ing  station,  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  that  of  the  company.  When  Parlia¬ 
mentary  powers  are  granted  which  will 
interfere  with  or  override  the  rights  of  the 
general  public  they  should  be  given  in 
clear  and  specific  terms,  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
Act  affecting  this  district  was  applied  for 
only  those  householders  and  owners  of 
property  on  the  direct  line  were  affected 
with  the  notices  required  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  standing  orders.  The  result  of 
the  decision  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  streets  affected 
by  this  deviation  had  no  opportunity  of 
being  heard  or  of  protecting  themselves 
at  the  time  the  Bill  was  applied  for. 

Th6  At  the  head  of  the  Jamrao 
jamrao1  Canal  Canal,  in  Sind,  some  exten- 
Head  Works.  gjye  magonry  works  have 

been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
Eastern  Nara,  an  old  river-bed  now 
used  as  a  main  or  feeder  canal.  In  order 
to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  canal 
regulator,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
about  three  miles  of  flank  embankments 
to  confine  the  ordinary  supply  and  the 
flood  discharge  to  the  required  channel 
of  the  Nara,  for  this  waterway  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  apt  to  change  its  course  and  to  split 
into  branches  among  the  mobile  sands 
between  its  banks.  Training  walls  were 
also  required  to  direct  the  flood  water 
to  the  weir  and  to  prevent  the  river  from 
undermining  the  embankments  and  out¬ 
flanking  the  works.  The  weir  across  the 
main  channel  is  1,250  ft.  long,  and  is  so 
designed  that  the  maximum  depth  of 
water  shall  be  next  to  the  Jamrao  Canal 
regulator.  All  these  works  are  built  on 
sand,  the  embankments  being  simply 
faced  with  earth  and  brick  pitching, 
while  the  weir  consists  of  a  thin  crust  of 
masonry  laid  over  the  sand,  with  sheet 
piling  on  the  upstream  side  and  a  row  of 
well-blocks  with  sheet  piling  between 
them  on  the  downstream  side.  An 
interesting  feature  is  the  apron  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  weir,  this  being 
made  of  separate  concrete  blocks,  which, 
having  only  mud  joints,  are  free  to  settle 
in  case  the  level  of  the  supporting  sand 
should  be  lowered  by  scour.  Blocks 
were  used  instead  of  a  continuous  mass 
of  concrete,  so  that  their  settlement 
might  prevent  the  works  from  being 
undermined,  an  object  which  seems  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  attained. 


We  have  often  pointed  out 
surveying  trying  conditions  under 

Abroad.  °  •.  .  -i 

which  surveys  have  to  be 
conducted  in  undeveloped  countries, 
where  the  surveyor  has  none  of  those 
adventitious  aids  so  amply  provided  at 
home.  He  has  always  to  display  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  no  mean  order,  and  very 
often  to  undertake  athletic  feats  involv¬ 
ing  considerable  powers  of  endurance. 
This  aspect  of  survey  work  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  paper  read  last  week  before 
the  Geographical  Society  by  Major 
Ryder,  R.E.,  on  the  subject  of  the  sur¬ 
veys  recently  carried  out  in  Tibet.  Major 
Ryder  shows  that  much  of  the  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  very  adverse 


circumstances.  The  triangulation  of  one 
district  necessitated  the  climbing  of 
rugged  and  lofty  mountains  and  the 
taking  of  observations  at  the  top  in  a 
bitter  wind  ;  one  river  was  crossed  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  owing  to  the  masses 
of  ice  whirled  down  by  the  rapid  current, 
and  at  times  the  cold  was  very  severe, 
the  minimum  temperature  recorded  being 
56°  of  frost  Fahrenheit,  Worse  than 
anything,  however,  was  the  biting  wind, 
in  which  the  warmest  clothing  seemed  of 
little  use.  Work  was  conducted  under 
such  conditions  for  days  and  months  with¬ 
out  intermission,  testifying  to  the  energy 
and  determination  of  the  officers  and  staff. 
Apart  from  its  general  interest,  this  paper 
is  of  special  value  to  surveyors. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  Mr-  Holman  Hunt’s  latest 
Lady  of  picture,  “  The  Lady  of 
shaiott.  Shalott,”  now  on  view  at 
Messrs.  Tooth’s  Gallery  in  the  Hay- 
market,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  he  has 
ever  done.  All  the  famous  pictures  by 
this  remarkable  painter  we  have  not 
been  able  to  admire  to  the  extent  which 
is  the  fashion.  In  some  of  them  he 
seems  a  great  painter,  or  a  painter  with 
great  ideals,  who  has  wrecked  himself  to 
some  extent  by  a  wrong  system  ;  an 
endeavour  to  paint  every  detail  to  an 
extent  which  destroys  breadth  and 
balance  of  effect,  and  leaves  the  face  and 
limbs  Qf  a  figure  with  a  dead  leathery 
aspect  which  is  not  that  of  life.  And 
we  must  confess  that  the  moral  meanings 
attached  to  his  religious  pictures  have 
seemed  to  us  often  too  childlike  (we  will 
not  say  “ childish”)  for  any  but  children. 
And  in  this  picture  also  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  detail  painted  with 
extraordinary  force  and  brilliancy,  but 
then  it  is  essentially  a  foreground  picture, 
and  the  detail  is  all  interesting  and 
significant ;  and  it  is  beautiful.  The 
figure  of  the  lady,  with'  the  kind  of  rich 
peacock  feather  cuirass  which  she  wears, 
and  her  mass  of  brown  hair  blown 
above  her  head  as  if  by  the  wind  of  the 
spell  which  wafted  away  the  web,  is  very 
fine  and  romantic ;  it  suits  the  poem  ; 
and  the  bare  feet  are  beautifully  painted. 
Also  the  landscape  in  the  mirror  is  really 
a  landscape  in  a  mirror,  and  not  too 
highly  finished  to  lose  distance  and  air. 
Bv  a  happy  thought,  the  contrast 
between  mirrored  daylight  and  open-air 
daylight  is  brought  out  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  small  opening  in  the  wall  at 
the  top  of  the  scene,  showing  the  real 
blue  sky  and  a  bit  of  cloud  through  it ; 
thus  assisting  the  effect  of  the  mirror. 
It  is  the  finest  illustration  of  Tennyson’s 
beautiful  and  fanciful  poem  that  has  ever 
been  painted. 

Thp  At  the  Goupil  Gallery  there 
Goupii  is  a  collection  of  two  groups 

Gallery.  Q|  works  by  a  lady 

amateur,  Lady  Gray  Hill,  which  give 
evidence  of  very  unusual  versatility  of 
talent.  There  is  a  collection  of  pictures, 
some  in  oil  and  some  in  water-colour,  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  which  certainly  have 
a  little  of  the  character  of  amateur  work 
in  their  simplicity  of  scheme  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  detail,  but  which  nevertheless 
convey  the  impression  of  truth  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  representation  ;  they  seem  to 
bring  before  us  the  arid  and  tumbled 
wastes  of  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  and 


the  Red  Sea  Coast  as  they  actually  appej 
to  the  eye  that  sees  them;  for  eve 
without  knowing  a  country  onese! 
one  may  receive  from  the  very  mamu 
df  a  picture  an  impression  of  tmt 
or  the  reverse  ;  and  these  give  the  impre* 
sion  of  truth.  One  wall  of  the  sam 
room  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  series  q 
decorative  panels  of  flowers  painted  i' 
oil  by  the  same  lady— as  different  i 
kind  of  thing  as  possible  from  the  picture* 
but  these  are  equally  good  in  their  way 
effective  in  arrangement  and  vor 
fine  in  colour  ;  we  may  especially  mentioi 
“  Amaryllis  ”  (69),  “  Tawny  Chmanthe 
mums  ”  (81),  “  Yellow  Chmanthe 

mums”  (87),  and  “  Sweet-peas  ”  (96) 
In  the  same  gallery  is  a  collection  o 
small  landscapes  in  oil  and  one  large  one 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fowler.  Of  the  snial 
ones  the  best  is  “  Catherine  Rock 
Tenby  ”  (20),  not  only  a  fine  freel; 
handled  landscape  but  a  very  truthfu 
representation  of  the  place.  “Yachts 
Menai  Straits  ”  (25)  and  “  Near  Pennan 
Castle  ”  (33)  are  among  the  best  of  th 
others.  The  large  picture  “Roya 
Windsor  ”  (32)  does  not  satisfy  us,  bu 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  why :  perhnp 
the  painting  of  the  castle,  which  fill 
up  the  background  on  the  other  side  o 
the  river,  is  a  little  too  scenic  in  effec 
and  lighting. 


At  the  Leicester  (Jailer 
ThGaiie5y!ter  1S  a  collection  of  paintings 
pastels,  and  water-colours  ft 
he  late  Mr.  Boughton.  The  larger  head 
ind  half-lengths  show  that  cold  white 
less  of  colour  in  the  face  which  was  , 
nannerism  in  this  artist’s  pictures  c 
vomen ;  we  prefer  the  smaller-seaj 
igures.  Several  of  these  illustrate  vet 
veil  Mr.  Boughton’s  way  of  planting, 
;ingle  figure  in  a  landscape  M  whioj 
torms,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  expression 
di  this  class  are  “  The  Coming  Storm 
[44),  where  a  girl  sits  by  the  seaside  an 
looks  anxiously  toward  the  stonn 
quarter ;  “  Meditation  ”  (45),  «  u'r 
pretty  girl  standing  in  the  middle  oH 
moorland  scene ;  and  “  A  fire} 

(53).  Among  some  landscape  studic 
may  be  especially  noticed  “  Marshlan 
in  “  Winter  ”  (15).  a  composition! 
parallel  lines,  and  “  On  the  Spev 
In  another  room  in  the  same  gallen  • 
a  collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
The  Cathedral  Cities  of  England  > 
Mr.  R.  W.  Collins.  We  can  hardlv  c* 
these  first-rate  drawings  of  the  catnearaj 
where  these  form  the  principal  elomeq 
of  the  picture;  the  best  are  0 
showing  bits  of  the  cathedra 
such  as  “The  Old  Bridge  over  *  ‘ 
Chester”  (15);  “  Old  H°o»f 
Bridge,  Durham  (23);  T,  ^ 
Place,  Wells”  (32) ;  and 
Bar,  York”  (37),  with  'he  ette® 
towers  showing  over  the  nous^- 
cathedrals  the  best  drawing  18  I*  “ 
“  Norwich— from  a  Canon  *  ’"th 
(76) ;  but  in  general  the  indlea  » 
'architectural  detail  is ,*>. 

carefully  given;  the  old  h°w* 

s' are  better  treated  and  *•» 
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more  congenial  to  the  ar 
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At  the  Fine  Art  H 
one  room  is  “IJ 


one  room  . 
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"tit’s  Royal  Academy,  and  a  number 
foresting  studies  of  dorses,  dogs  and 
,1  some  of  tie  original  studies  for 
tier  •  hauling  ”  being  included 
, Ins  the  best  are  Study  of  a  Sheep 
S  How  Iide  at  St-  Andrews  (11), 
f  'ltal  study  of  boats  a-ground ; 
‘riff  Pasture  ”  (35),  “  Study  of  Black 
5  (37),  and  “  Study  of  Gull  Alight- 
"  mi.  In  the  same  gallery  is  a 
[Lon  of  water-colours  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
(line  Browne  illustrating  scenes  m 
“  k  Africa.  But  for  the  sea  pieces,  we 
Inld  have  classed  these  among  what 
*call  topographical  pictures — illustra- 
is  of  places  rather  than  landscape- 
Shn,  in  the  higher  sense ;  but  all  those 
Which  the  sea  is  prominent  are  very 
j  jnd  we  should  think  the  artist’s 
Jpower  lies  in  that  direction.  .  There 
1  however,  a  fine  representation  of 
Lk  wooded  scene  in  “  Yellow  Woods 
i«e  Gedultz  River”  (7),  and  in  “A 
uW  Worcester  ”  (35),  the  efiect  of 
sunlight  is  very  well  conveyed, 
(illustrations  of  South  African  scenery 
5  collection  has  of  course  a  special 
jfiost  at  present ;  it  tells  us  something 
jihe scenery  of  a  part  of  the  world  with 
nick  England  has  become  very  closely 
mnected.  _ _ 

At  the  Lefevre  Gallery  (1a, 
Ik^Eng-street,  St  James’s) 

there  is  a  small  exhibition 
(Tiew  which  contains  some  fine  pictures 
{the  modern  Dutch  School.  There  is  a 
upright  landscape  by  W.  Maris, 
(fettle  Drinking,”  on  a  much  larger 
ole  than  is  usual  with  this  painter ;  it 
mearly  all  sky,  and  very  fine,  though 
Dt  equal  to  the  smaller  “  Eiver  View  ” 
jthe  upstairs  room,  which  is  one  of  the 
’■M  works  of  W.  Maris  that  we  have 
go.  Inthe  same  room  is  a  fine  painting 
|r Weissenbruch — “Low  Tide.”  P.  P. 
jtfalges,  a  painter  whose  name  is  new 
jus,  appears  to  be  a  follower  and 
litator  of  W.  Maris  ;  and,  as  far  as  his 
its  are  concerned,  a  very  successful 
it,  There  are  other  works  worth 
itention  in  the  rooms,  which  are  unfor- 
nately  not  very  well  lighted  for  exhi- 
iting  pictures,  not  having  been  built 
i  that  object. 


j  the  New  Forest,”  exhibited  at 


Mr  At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 
wrenhagen’s  Gallery  is  a  collection  of 
iiter-coiours.  water-colour  drawings  of 
hples  by  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen, 
[fcich  we  looked  to  with  some  interest, 

1  view  of  the  artist’s  very  original 
■lent  as  an  oil-painter,  and  with  which 
it  were  much  disappointed.  They  are 
fairings  in  a  peculiar  mannered  style 
liich  conveys  no  idea  of  atmosphere  or 
fetance,  with  a  treatment  that  produces 
lewhat  the  impression  of  their  being 
reduced  by  flat  inlays  of  different 
toured.  material.  They  are  not 
flimonplace,  certainly ;  but  they  are 
ttentric  and  not  satisfying  either  to 
it  eye  or  the  judgment. 


Metal-Work  AND  MRS.  NELSON 

and  Dawson  have  on  view  at 
ewe  ery‘  111,  Jermyn-street  a  collec- 
»n  of  some  of  the  metal-work  and 
fwllery  recently  made  by  them.  The 
fwellery  consists  of  necklaces,  pendants, 
ffldjother  ornaments,  partly  decorated 


with  precious  stones,  partly  with  trans¬ 
lucent  enamel.  The  enamel,  with  its 
iridescent  colour,  has  a  beautiful  effect ; 
in  a  decorative  sense  it  is  perhaps  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  stones ;  and  we  were 
struck  with  the  delicacy  and  variety  of 
the  gold  and  silver  chain-work  with 
which  the  ornaments  are  suspended ; 
showing  how  much  invention  may  go  to 
the  mere  designing  of  the  form  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  chain-links.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  imitation 
of  natural  forms  in  this  work,  such  as 
pervades  M.  Lalique’s  splendidly  executed 
work  mentioned  last  week ;  it  is  all  pure 
decorative  design.  Among  the  silver- 
work  in  the  shape  of  caskets,  cups, 
spoons,  etc.,  are  some  admirable  things, 
in  which  the  same  good  taste  in  form 
and_design  is  everywhere  apparent. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

Among  the  designs  for  public  buildings  not 
already  noticed  is  an  admirable  one  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  for  “  Town  Hall  Chelsea : 
Proposed  Extensions  ”  (1518).  There  is  no  plan 
to  show  us  exactly  what  the  “  extensions  ” 
are,  but  the  front  as  shown  in  this  perspective 
view  is  a  model  of  architectural  refinement  and 
good  taste.  The  stone-faced  pavilions  at  the 
ends,  decorated  with  an  order,  are  cut  off 
from  the  centre  portion  by  a  quarter-curve  on 
plan ;  the  centre  portion  is  in  brick  with  a 
medallion  cornice,  stopped  against  the  end 
pavilions,  the  windows  very  simply  treated  but 
with  little  points  of  detail  which  remove  it  from 
the  commonplace ;  in  the  centre  a  clock  is 
projected,  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  at 
right  angles  to  the  building.  The  same  archi¬ 
tect’s  “  Grammar  School  at  Lincoln”  (1535)  is 
shown  in  an  excellent  water-colour  drawing ; 
a  building  with  a  deep-set  round-arched  loggia 
on  the  ground  story  and  large  mullioned  windows 
above,  promising  plenty  of  light ;  the  whole 
completely  scholastic  in  expression.  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Raine  &  Payne’s  “  Proposed  New 
Town  Hall,  Durban”  (1611)  is  probably  a 
competition  design — effective  as  such,  but  rather 
“  mixed  ”  in  composition :  no  plan.  Mr. 
Paul  Waterhouse  shows  a  perspective  view  of 
the  “  Medical  School  and  Nurses’  Home, 
University  College  Hospital”  (1623).  The 
front  is  accentuated  at  the  centre  and  ends  by 
pavilions  with  an  order ;  pilasters  at  the  ends, 
columns  in  the  centre,  each  column  with  four 
large  boxes  on  its  lower  portion  in  the  shape 
of  rustication  blocks,  according  to  a  fashion 
now  prevalent ;  it  has  a  bold  effect,  no  doubt, 
but  somehow  seems  to  suggest  that  something 
is  unfinished  in  the  execution.  Tne  intervening 
portions  are  treated  in  a  picturesque  manner, 
stone  in  the  lower  portion,  brick  above ;  the 
grouping  of  the  windows  in  the  lower  portion 
is  original,  but  does  not  seem  quite  to  belong  to 
the  rest  of  the  design  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  no  plan 
is  furnished  in  the  case  of  building  where  prac¬ 
tical  arrangements  must  be  so  important.  But 
this  is  the  case  over  and  over  again,  nor  is  there 
any  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  room ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  seems 
to  be  considered  sufficient  to  show  the  external 
form  and  treatment  of  a  building,  but  as  to 
what  this  expresses  and  what  it  is  based  on  we 
o-et  no  information.  Mr.  Owen  P.  Parsons’s 

Competition  Design  for  City  of  Wakefield 
Library  ”  (1629)  is  a  very  pleasing,  design,  in  a 
good  masonic  style  of  treatment,  with  a  low 
octagon  cupola  over  the  centre  ;  the  whole  is 
rather  American  in  taste,  which  is  saying  well 
tor  it,  for  American  architects  treat  this  class 
of  building,  in  general,  exceedingly  well. 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Towse  also  deserve  praise  for 
their  second  premiated  design  for  Torquay 
Municipal  Offices  (1408),  a  design,  architectur¬ 
ally  speaking,  in  one  story ;  a  low  rusticated 
front  forming  a  curved  sweep  on  plan,  and 
treated  with  considerable  power  and  in  a  style 
well  expressive  of  municipal  offices.  Mr.  Dare 
Bryan’s  “  Western  Theological  College,  Bristol 
(1632)  is  explained  by  a  small  plan,  which  shows 
clever  treatment  of  an  angle  site,  and  the 
building  is  picturesque  in  grouping  and  effect, 
but  the  two  octagonal  turrets  introduced, 
pleasing  in  themselves,  do  not  arise  out  ot 


anything  in  the  plan,  but  are  only  additions 
tor  the  sake  of  the  picturesque,  which  is  not  a 
true  architectural  treatment,  though  common 
enough,  as  we  all  know. 

Church  architecture  is  not  very  largely 
represented  this  year.  The  first  exmple  we 
notice  is  a  small  and  what  may  be  called  an 
ostentatiously  bad  drawing,  in  thin  scratchy 
pen  line,  showing  “  The  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Springfield,  Wolverhampton”  (1409),  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Ashbee.  This  is  an  originally  treated 
building,  apparently  in  brick  and  with  a  West- 
end  tower  standing  apart  from  the  church  and 
set  askew  to  it,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
f'y‘ng  gallery.  This  is  picturesque,  and  if  the 
author  had  only  added  a  plan  we  might  have 
been  able  to  understand  why  the  tower  is  so 
oddly  placed  in  relation  to  the  church.  If  there 
is  no  reason  for  it  in  the  site,  it  is  rather  of 
the  nature  of  manufactured  picturesque.  The 
belfry  stage  of  the  tower  is  treated  with  some 
power,  otherwise  the  design  is  as  plain  as.it 
can  well  be,  and  might  have  been  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  with  a  little  more  attention  to  refinement  of 
detail.  A  pencil  sketch  of  another  view  of  it, 
which,  as  drawing,  is  worse  than  this  one,  is 
hung  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

A  large  frame  contains  plan,  sections,  and 
elevations  of  Professor  Pite’s  “  Christ  Church, 
North  Brixton  ”  (1423),  which  is  the  most 
important  exhibit  in  Church  architecture. 
This  is  also  a  round-arched  building,  severe  in 
treatment  but  not  so  destitute  of  style  as  the 
last-named  (by  “  style  ”  we  mean  that  quality 
in  design,  not  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
archaeological  style) ;  it  is  largely  in  brick, 
with  some  stone  pilasters  and  mouldings,  etc., 
and  is  based  on  Byzantine  ideals.  The  side 
elevation  does  not  explain  itself  very  well, 
for  it  gives  the  idea  (owing  to  the  tinting)  of 
there  being  lofty  open  arcades  with  recessed 
walls  in  the  rear,  but  the  plan  shows  that  this 
is  not  so,  only  that  the  less  structurally  impor¬ 
tant  portions  have  a  darker  tint.  The  large 
semi-circular  windows,  in  which  the  glazing 
divisions  are  very  effectively  designed,  give 
a  great  deal  of  character  to  the  building.  An 
octagon  apartment  in  the  centre  of  the  long 
narthex  develops  effectively  and  suitably  into 
a  turret  and  cupola ;  but  the  larger  octagonal 
cupola,  near  the  east  end,  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  quite  sufficient  suggestion  in  the  ground 
plan,  and  sits  rather  awkwardly  on  the  sloping 
roof  of  the  nave.  However,  this  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work,  and  worth  study.  The  sections 
are  interesting  ;  the  vaults  are  shown  in  green 
and  white  brick,  and  the  commandments 
“  writ  large  ”  upon  the  east  wall  instead  of 
being  confined  to  small  panels.  There  may  be 
different  opinions  about  this  method  of  doing  it, 
which  however  has  at  all  events  the  advantage 
of  rendering  the  Mosaic  Law  visible  and  legible 
to  all  in  the  church,  so  that  they  cannot  plead 
that  it  has  not  been  brought  under  their 
notice. 

Mr.  Caioe’s  “Church  of  SS.  Andrew  and 
Patrick,  Elvedon  ”  (1433),  is  shown  in  a  large 
pen  line  perspective  very  effectively  drawn ; 
the  piers  are  treated  in  an  original  manner,  with 
capitals  of  a  Byzantine  type  and  shafts  which 
are  panelled  in  niches  on  each  face  ;  there  is  a 
bold  double  hammer-beam  roof  decorated  with 
angels  with  outstretched  wings  ;  we  like  both 
roof  and  substructure  separately,  but  surely 
the  former  is  rather  ponderous  for  the  latter, 
and  seems  somewhat  to  crush  it.  Mr.  Tapper’s 
“  Church  of  St.  Erkenwald,”  exterior  and 
interior  (1458  and  1641),  was  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  May  6,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  ; 
it  shows  a  very  solid  treatment  of  the  interior, 
with  internal  buttresses  with  .  passage-way, 
arches  in  the  lower  portion,  the  arches  oyer  the 
windows  springing  directly  from  the  sides  of 
these  buttresses  without  any  impost ;  all  this 
is  very  good — the  Gothic  spirit  without  the 
imitation  of  Gothic  details;  the  lofty  iron 
chancel  screen  has  also  a  good  effect ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the 
drawings  had  shown  more  indication  of  the 
material  of  which  the  walls  are  built ;  as  far 
as  the  drawing  shows,  they  might  be  brick 
plastered  over ;  perhaps  they  are,  at  all  events 
there  are  no  indications  of  built  masonry  or 
brickwork,  either  internally  or  externally. 

Mr.  Lidiard  James’s  “  Tower  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Balham  Hill  ”  (1478),  and  Mr.  E. 
Bedding’s  “Church  of  St.  Mary  Highweek, 
Newton  Abbot  ”  (1490),  are  both  examples  of 
the  usual  Gothic  revival  church,  good  enough 
as  such,  but  presenting  nothing  for  special 
remark ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Blomfield’s  “  Rood-screen,  Swaffham  Prior 
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Church  ”  (1485),  a  very  good  and  carefully 
finished  pen  drawing  showing  a  very  correct 
late  Gothic  rood-screen,  but  which  might  just 
as  well  be  old  work  as  modern ;  that  perhaps 
the  author  may  consider  the  best  commenda¬ 
tion,  but  we  confess  we  cannot  see  the  use  ot 
continually  doing  over  again  what  has  been 
done  before. 

Messrs.  Bradshaw  &  Gass’s  “  Wesleyan 
Church  Buildings,  Castle-street,  Bolton  ” 
(1525)  is  a  solid  and  rather  picturesquely 
arranged  block,  with  a  brick  gable  flanked  by 
low  castellated  masses  of  brickwork,  and  a  large 
window  through  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
stone  erection  containing  niches  and  termina¬ 
ting  in  a  canopy;  there  is  a  certain  character  in 
the  group,  and  there  is  no  filigree  about  it.  We 
cannot  see  anything  specially  suitable  for 
“  A  Country  Parish  Church  ”  in  Mr.  Dudley's 
design  so  named  (1531) ;  we  should  have  rather 
taken  it  for  an  interior  of  a  town  church,  and 
the  colour  effect  of  the  decoration  shown 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Fellowes 
Prynne’s  southeast  view  of  “  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Worcester”  (1546)  is  a  well  executed 
water-colour  view  of  a  large  church,  apparently 
(from  the  colour)  in  flint  with  light  brown 
stone  dressings  and  bands  :  there  is  no  plan ; 
the  large  tower  with  a  staircase  angle  turret  is 
effectively  introduced  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  over  the  south  door ;  the  lofty  east  end 
with  its  large  buttresses  and  the  traceried 
window  in  the  upper  portion  (leaving  a  mass  of 
wall  beneath  it)  has  a  solid  and  dignified  effect ; 
but  the  building  between  this  point  and  the 
tower  is  a  good  deal  cut  up  into  gables  and 
wants  a  little  more  repose  of  line.  This  is  a 
large  and  important  church,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  it  is  given  without  a  plan. 

In  Mr.  Oliphant’s  “  Rood  and  Chancel 
Screen,  St.  Mary’s,  Houghton  ”  (1543)  we  come 
across  a  little  bit  of  artistic  originality ;  a 
wooden  screen  with  a  lower  arcade  in  late  Gothic 
style,  and  a  kind  of  balustrade  above  it  broken 
by  two  gilded  panels  of  armorial  bearings 
(rather  incongruous  on  a  rood  screen,  but  that 
may  not  be  the  architect’s  fault) ;  a  carved 
Christ  in  the  centre  and  two  figures  at  the 
foot,  also  breaking  the  line  of  the  balustrade. 
Over  the  head  of  the  Christ  a  broad  band  of 
gilt  metal  forms  a  half-circle.  This  is  a  good 
and  effective  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Horsley’s 
“  Church  of  St.  Chad,  Longsdon  ”  (1567),  though 
a  piece  of  orthodox  Gothic,  has  individuality  of 
architectural  effect  from  the  proportions  of  its 
tower  and  its  low  broad  stone  spire,  which  is 
like  no  other  we  remember.  Mr.  Temple 
Moore’s  “St.  Wilfrid’s  Church,  Harrogate” 
(1570),  is  a  pencil  drawing  of  an  interior  of  a 
thoroughly  orthodox  Gothic  type — archaeo¬ 
logical  architecture  only,  and  not  altogether  fault¬ 
less  in  regard  to  perspective.  A  “  Sketch  Design 
for  a  painted  Rood y.  Screen  ”  (1575),  by  Mr. 
Harold  Gibbons,  has  a  generally  good  effect 
and  is  a  bold  conception,  but  the  drawing 
is  too  sketchy  in  execution  for  one  to  form  a 
very  good  idea  as  to  how  it  is  worked,  out.  Mr. 
Geoffry  Lucas’s  “  Competition  Design  for  New 
Church,  Grantham ’7  (1576)  isTan  exceedingly 
simple  interior  of  some  merit,  and  the  exterior 
(1638)  is  [better,  rand  a'1  picturesque  piece  of 
architecture.  Mr.  Mileham  exhibits  an  inte¬ 
resting  water-colour  drawing  of  the  “  Chapel 
of  the  Ascension,  Heathfield,  Ascot  ”  (1601) ; 
wo  presume  a  private  chapel  l  in  a  large 
house ;  it  is  treated  with  a  wooden  ceiling 
in  seven  cants,  divided  into  compartments 
by  transverse  ribs  decorated  in  colour,  the 
compartments  being  sub-divided  by  a  flat 
band  of  stencilled  ornament ;  the  whole  effect 
is  good  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
room.  What  are  Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Corlette’s 
“  Additions  to  All  Souls’.  Hampstead,”  in  the 
absence  of  a  plan  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  church  to  see  its  present 
state.  Why  cannot  English  architects  do  what 
French  architects  always  do  in  such  a  case — 
give  a  drawing  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
building  and  another  of  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tions  ?  Then  we  should  know  where  we  were. 

Mr.  Marshall  Mackenzie’s  “  Design  for  a 
Domed  Church”  (1612),  more  or  less  remini¬ 
scent  of  Wren,  was,  if  we  remember  right, 
an  Academy  medal  student’s  design  ;  it  is  good 
and  correct  according  to  the  style  chosen, 
but  cold  and  wanting  interest  in  detail ;  no 
plan  is  given.  The  Academy  ought  to  require 
their  students  to  exhibit  plans  with  their 
designs  ;  what  sort  of  favour  would  a  “  Beaux- 
Arts  ”  student  expect  who  sent  a  perspective 
for  exhibition  without  a  plan  ?  Messrs.  Douglas 
&  Minshull’s  “  Memorial  Baptistery,  Buckley 
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Church”  (1621)  is  a  very  good  exhibit ;  no  plan 
is  necessary,  as  one  sees  the  whole  tiling  ;  it  is  a 
coloured  perspective  view  looking  into  a  small 
chapel  paved  with  black  and  white  marble, 
and  with  walls  and  ceiling  effectively  decorated 
by  painting  ;  the  font,  which  is  shown,  is  also 
of  good  design. 

- - 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— X. 

Ltjoera. 

The  ancient  Luceria  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Daunia.  It  coined  money 
and  had  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  customs. 
Allied  to  Rome  in  the  Samnite  wars,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which, 
in  434  B.C.,  the  Consul  Papirius,  who  had 
besieged  the  city,  then  occupied  by  the  Sam- 


nites,  avenged  the  shame  of  the  Caudine  forks 
and  liberated  000  Romans  held  captive  in  the 
castle.  The  Samnites  tried  to  retake  the  city, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Consul  Attilius,  and 
those  who  escaped  death  were  forced  to  pad 
naked,  beneath  a  yoke.  Afterwards  it  became 
a  Roman  colony,  and  by  resisting  Hannibal 
gave  so  much  assistance  to  the  Republic  that 
Livy  reports  praises  given  to  it  in  the  Senate  and 
Comitium.  Pompey  massed  his  army  here  ora 
the  way  to  Brundusium  and  so  to  Epirus,  and 
invited  Cicero  to  shelter  in  Luceria  as  lying  iv 
very  secure  place.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
quaestors  of  Italy  under  Constantine,  and  was 
the  metropolis  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  (one  of 
the  ten  provinces  into  which  the  diocese  of; 
Rome  was  divided).  Its  decline,  however, 
commenced  with  the  period  of  the  Osar*, 
when  the  colonies  became  provinces’ll  tie 
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Empire.  There  were  temples  to  Apollo, 
s  Hercules,  the  Dioscuri,  and  other  deities, 
Twins,  inscriptions,  mosaics,  and  other 
Tins  of  the  antique  period  have  been  found. 

The  city  was  destroyed  about  612  by  the 
‘“r  Constans,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  After 
;\wan  power  decayed  it  formed  part  of  the 
Tie  kingdom  and  then  its  possession  was 
ted  between  Byzantine  and  Lombard  ; 
r  the  latter  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Gastaldate 
Lulia.  The  Normans  took  it  from  the 
lilies  of  Bene vento,  and  Frederick  II.  made 
ftlie  strongest  bulwark  of  his  kingdom.  It 
L  remains  of  ancient  walls,  but  of  its  five 
0nly  one,  the  Porta  di  Troja,  of  the  period 
Frederick  II.,  remains.  Mediaeval  towers 
iow  here  and  there,  and  a  few  cupolas  of  glazed 
SI  crowning  a  little  hill  as  one  comes  from 
Lja  or  rising  above  ^fruit-trees  as  one 
jnds’on  the  vacant  land  which  now  stretches 
wireen  the  castle  and  the  town.  It  has  about 
15.000  inhabitants  ;  during  the  Suabian  period 
i-fv  were  estimated  at  77,000.  It  is  18£ 

jjijnietres  from  Foggia  and  commands  a  terri- 

■av  which  is  rich  in  corn,  fruits,  and  garden 
^luce,  and  nourishes  herds  of  cattle  and 
l-cks  of  sheep  which  produce  a  very  fine  staple 
dwooL  Until  1806  it  was  the  seat  of  adminis- 
rstion  for  the  two  provinces  of  Capitanata 
ul  Molise,  and  its  bishopric  (now  suffragan 
uBonevento)  dates  from  the  Illrd  century, 
foe  isolated  rocky  platform  on  which  it  lies 
ills  suddenly,  almost  precipitously,  beyond  the 

jidc. 

Either  Frederick  II.  brought  Saracens  from 
scily  after  he  had  repressed  a  rising  which  they 
^attempted.  He  assigned  the  towns  of 
ijjgra,  Girofalco,  and  Acerenza  for  their 
Ellinas,  but  they  fled  back  to  Sicily  secretly. 
5,  he  brought  them  all  to  Lucera  between 
and  1245  and  called  the  place  Lucera 
sraeenorum,  having  built  the  castle  a  few  years 


earlier  (commenced  in  January.  1233,  accord, 
mg  to  Richard  o£  San  Germano).  The  garrison 
was  the  permanent  nucleus  of  the  imperiS 
army  with  its  hght  cavalry  which  fougS^th 
lances  and  poisoned  darts.  He  fomTd  them 
most  useful  when  at  war  with  the  church,  and 
in  many  expeditions  they  sacked  bishops’ 

End*™8™'?'1  m°?asts>rles.  for  excommunications 
and  papal  anathemas  were  powerless  weapons 
to  use  against  them.  The  church  demanded 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  Frederick 
allowed  the  Franciscans  to  come  to  Lucera  as 

tkhnT,  „aS  nhei?  PleaSBd>  but  welcomed  at  his 
table  equally  bishops  and  Saracens  of  distinction 
The  interference  of  the  Popes  in  politics  was 
tound  most  irksome  by  all  monarchs— a  letter  of 

Fredenck  s  to  his  son-in-law  Vatazes  runs  : _ 

O  happy  Asia!  O  happy  monarchs  of  the 
Orient!  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  Panacv 
does  not  provide  vexations,”  and  King  Philip 
ol  Prance  exclaimed  somewhat  later,  “O 
happy  Saladin !  who  has  nothing  to  suffer 
from  the  doings  of  the  Popes."  These  Saracens 
fought  for  Manfred,  receiving  him  in  1254 
when  he  fled  from  Aversa,  and  proclaiming 
him  as  their  lord.  Subsequently  he  took  Fog<da 
and  drove  the  Cardinal  legate  Guglielmo  Fieschi 
from  Troja.  He  was  called  Sultan  of  Lucera 
by  the  priests  and  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  Here 
he  left. his  wife,  Elena  of  Epirus,  and  his  sons 
when  he  went  forth  to  the  fatal  field  of  Bene- 
vento  with  many  Saracens  in  his  army  After 
his  death  she  fled  to  Trani,  to  take  ship  for 
Epirus,  where  the  Castellan  with  less  loyalty 
than  that  shown  by  the  Saracens,  gave  them 
up  to  Charles.  The  Lucerans  made  a  treaty 
with  the  latter  by  which  they  were  to  continue 
as  his  subjects  under  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  but  when  Conradin 
appeared  in  Italy  their  loyalty  to  the  ancient 
dynasty  tempted  them  to  raise  the  Suabian 
standard  again.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  deter- 
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and  for  °  y°“  besieged 
,iurwf,L-P°!?e  01e?ellt  Iv-,  having  blessed  the 
Poached  a  crusade  against  them, 

Abbot  nf\fheeHn  lmder  tho  charS°  of  tho 
Abbot  of  Monte  Cassmo.  On  August  29,  1269, 

rwiWeI!  obllSed  to  capitulate  through  famine. 
Charles  strengthened  the  oastle  and  made  it  the 
St  ?easul'y.  and  a  great  part  of  the  remaining 
walls  is  due  to  him,  but  he  did  not  banish  thl 
barrens,  who  served  him  as  archers  on  foot  and 
ro?1iSeb'1Sk'  al though  they  had  risen  again 
“  t  of  a  falso  Conradin.  In  the 

war  at  the  Sioihan  Vespers  they  fought  loyally 

in  i?nnr-leS'  T  “y  were  esPebed  by  Charles  l£ 
m  13UO  m  response  to  the  repeated  demands  for 
Urn  extermination  of  the  Pagans  made  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed 
irom  Lucera  Saracenorum  to  Christianorum 

untfi1V146qS'^ari00'  bLWhich  was  known 
™  ,1463'  When,  without  any  reason,  the 

citadel  was  attacked  and  taken  by  storm, 
neaily  all  the  warriors  perished  in  the  nine  days’ 
fighting,  which  lasted  from  the  Assumption  to 
Bartholomew  s  Day,  in  the  streets  and  under 
the  walls  of  the  donjon.  The  commander, 
Giovanni  Pipmo  of  Barletta,  was  charged  to 
complete  the  depopulation  of  the  town.  Those 
Saracens  who  accepted  Christianity  were  well 
treated  and  freed  from  taxes ;  distributed 
among  the  villages  of  Apulia  and  the  Capitanata, 
tney  .tormed  separate  communities  and  were 
taown  as  ‘  marram  ”  until  the  beginning  of  the 
XIXth  century.  Those  who  declined  conver- 
sion  were  sold  as  slaves  with  all  their  property. 
Ihere isa  document  preserved  at  S.  Nicola,  Bari, 
bearing  date  January  21,  1.301,  in  which  orders 
are  given  for  the  liberation  of  certain  male  and 
temale  Saracens  who  were  detained  at  Barletta. 
Ihey  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  their  relation, 
Abd-ul-Aziz  of  Lucera,  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  and  made  a  knight  under  the  name  of 
Nicholas.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  document 
this  Nicholas  is  ordered  to  collect  Saracen 
artists  and  artificers  from  among  the  population, 
buying  them,  if  necessary,  and  sending  them 
well  guarded  to  Naples.  Among  the  artists 
desired  were  to  be  leather-workers  and  em¬ 
broiderers,  bow-makers  and  armourers,  and 
builders  who  worked  in  stone  and  wood,  de¬ 
nominated  “magistros,”  who,  no  doubt,  had 
bad  a  hand  in  building  many  of  the  edifices  of 
Frederick  II. ’s  reign,  which  still  extort  so  much 
admiration  for  their  beauty. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  spur  of  the  hill,  com¬ 
manding  a  most  extensive  view,  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  citadel,  and  is  defended  on  the  side 
of  the  town  by  a  deep  fosse.  It  has  three 
entrances,  two  of  them  simple  gates  at  north 
and  south,  and  the  third  towards  the  town  so 
arranged  that  besiegers  would  have  to  approach 
with  the  right,  the  undefended  side,  towards  the 
flanking  wall.  The  older  part  has  fifteen  towers, 
thirteen  of  which  are  oblong  in  plan,  the  remain¬ 
ing  two,  at  the  angles  away  from  the  town,  are 
hexagonal.  Towards  the  town  there  are  two 
great  round  towers  at  the  southern  and  northern 
corners,  and  seven  others  somewhat  like  bastions 
with  a  beaked  front,  which  project  from  the  wall. 
Near  the  entrance  is  a  later  square  fort,  pierced 
for  cannon,  which  on  one  side  forms  part  of  the 
wall.  Otherwise  the  interior  is  empty.  The 
fortified  gate  resembles  the  Porta  di  Napoli  at 
Sulmona.  This  gate  still  preserves  the  port¬ 
cullis  groove,  inner  and  outer  arch  with  space 
between,  and  an  outwork  below  where  the  draw¬ 
bridge  crossed  the  fosse,  the  wall  of  which  has 
fallen  away  disclosing  an  internal  stair  to  a  lower 
level.  The  drawbridge  was  made  in  1281-2 
under  the  direction  of  “Nicolaus  de  Constantino- 
polo  ”  and  “  Tibaldum  de  Alemania,  magistros 
ingenierios.” 

The  walls  are  built  of  brick  with  stone  quoins, 
the  round  towers  at  the  angles  are  of  ashlar, 
and  the  battering  bases  also.  The  intermediate 
towers  have  loopholes  at  the  angles.  This  side 
towards  the  town  is  part  of  the  rebuilding 
ordered  by  Charles  I.  after  1269.  His  two  archi¬ 
tects  were  Riccardo  di  Foggia  and  Pierre 
d’Angicourt  “  protomagister  et  eques.”  The 
other  three  sides  are  due  to  Frederick  II.,  built 
between  1233  and  1240.  One  of  the  towers 
bore  an  inscription  which  is  reported  by  Alberti 
as  giving  the  date  of  1271,  but  twenty  years  later 
work  was  still  going  on.  It  was  nearly  a  perfect 
square  in  plan.  In  1525  Leandro  Alberti 
found  it  in  ruins  and  a  resort  for  beasts.  We 
found  a  goatherd  in  possession  with  his  flock 
of  goats.  The  stone  of  the  square  fort,  which 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  palace  where 
the  Saracen  castellan  lived,  was  used  to  build 
the  modem  law  courts  in  the  city. 

About  1300  Charles  II.  promised  new 
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Fig.  3.  Courtyard,  of  Bishop's  Palace,  Lucem. 


inhabitants  freedom  from  taxes  for  the  first  vm 
years  and  the  cathedral  was  then  begun,  it 
was  consecrated  in  1302,  but  in  1316  was  still 
unfinished.  The  style  is  almost  pure  French 
Gothic  of  the  XHIth  century.  It  has  a  choir, 
two  side  chapels,  transepts,  and  nave  of  six 
bays  with  aisles.  The  choir  is  pentagonal,  with 
little  tower  buttresses  at  the  sides  surmounted 
by  belfries,  which  divide  it  from  the  flanking 
chapels,  which  are  of  the  same  shape.  They 
are  vaulted  with  pointed  ribs  and  the  vaults  are 
slightly  domical.  The  ribs  spring  from  angle 
columns  with  low  caps  and  octagonal  abaci. 
The  vaults  are  painted  with  subjects  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  The  windows  are  single¬ 
lights,  splayed,  and  cusped  and  trefoiled  in 
the  heads.  There  is  one  in  each  chapel  and 
two  in  the  apse,  between  which  is  a  larger  one 
of  two  lights  with  a  rose  in  the  head.  In  the 
nave  and  aisles  the  windows  are  without 
tracery.  At  the  end  of  the  transept  a  similar 
two-light  window  to  that  of  the  apse  occurs. 
The  arches  are  pointed  throughout,  and  those 
in  the  nave  and  transepts  are  moulded.  The 
great  arches  of  the  nave  have  columns  with  a 
central  ring  at  the  height  of  the  string  beneath 
the  apse  windows.  Below  this  are  columns  of 
verde  anlico,  fourteen  in  number,  which  came 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Luceria,  believed 
to  have  been  used  in  a  mosque  which  stood  in 
this  place  during  the  Saracen  period  on  the 
site  of  the  original  cathedral.  Other  columns  of 
cipollino  were  found  near  during  the  XVIIIth 
century.  The  nave  piers  are  oblong,  with  a 
low  cap  well  carved  with  foliage  and  with 
engaged  columns  on  which  the  inner  mouldings 
fall.  An  attic  base  is  common  to  both,  following 
the  plan.  The  outer  arch  has  a  hood-mould; 
the  inner  is  a  good  deal  chamfered.  M.  Bert  an  x 
sees  great  similarity  between  the  details  of  this 
church  and  of  S.  Maximin,  Var,  and  remarks  that 
there  these  details  are  reversed,  there  are  no 
leaves,  and  instead  there  is  a  vaulting  shaft. 
The  transept  and  nave  are  roofed  w  th  wood, 
the  aisles  are  vaulted.  The  high  altar  is  one 
very  large  piece  of  marble,  said  to  have  come 
from  Caste!  Fiorentino,  where  Frederick  II. 
died,  and  to  have  served  as  his  table.  There  are 
two  side  altars  in  the  transepts,  with  colonnettes 
of  black  marble  in  the  reredos,  which,  we  were 
told,  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  At  the 
western  end  are  two  reliefs  flanking  the  main 
door,  against  the  wall,  supported  by  the  lower 
parts  of  Early  Renaissance  columns  which 


belonged  to  the  monument  of  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou.  The  only  other  part  of  this  monument 
remaining  is  the  effigy  which  is  at  the  side  of 
the  door  of  the  north  aisle  clothed  in  armour. 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  runs:  “  Carolus 
Andeavensis.  A.S.  MCCC.  Templum  Deo  et 
Deiparse  dicavit.”  One  of  the  reliefs  appears  to 
be  of  the  XIVth  century— it  is  of  stone  and  is 
painted,  called  the  “  Madonna  della  Stella  ” — 
the  other  is  later,  a  “  God  the  Father.”  The 
ancient  ciborium  (Fig.  1)  is  now  at  the  western 
end  with  the  font  beneath  it,  and  in  the  wall  near 
a  pretty  receptacle  for  holy  oil  of  architectural 
design  and  in  the  style  of  the  cinque  cento, 
carved  in  marble.  It  shows  a  curious  mixture 
of  late  Gothic  pierced  panels  of  beautiful  design 
and  Early  Renaissance  pilasters,  caps,  ana  arches, 
ail  worked  with  great  delicacy  and  beauty. 
There  are  a  few  indifferent  pictures  of  some 
antiquity,  and  beneath  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  is  a  crypt. 

The  building  is  of  brick  except  the  piers, 
arches,  angle  quoins,  and  framings  of  openings, 
which  are  of  limestone.  The  facade  has  a 
slightly  projecting  tower  to  the  south ;  at  the 
opposite  side  is  an  octagonal  turret.  The  three 
doors  (Fig.  2)  have  stilted  pointed  arches  with 
hollows  and  toms  mouldings  answering  to  thin 
colonnettes  in  the  jambs.  Above  each  is  a  gable  ; 
that  on  the  north  rests  upon  pilasters,  that  in 
the  centre  on  large  pillars  which  are  not  Gothic 
at  all,  while  that  on  the  south  has  only  imposts 
to  support  the  moulding.  The  tympana  are 
smooth  for  paintings,  but  in  the  centre  one  is  a 
little  tabernacle  for  a  (restored)  statue  of  the 
Madonna.  The  material  used  is  a  dark  traver¬ 
tine.  The  architrave  rests  on  dragon  corbels, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a  shield  with  the 
arms  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou— lilies  on  a  tilting 
shield.  Above  the  north  door  is  a  pointed 
window  with  a  projecting  moulding  except  at 
the  base  and  with  a  rose’  filling  the  arched  part ; 
above  is  a  horizontal  cornice  with  brackets  or 
corbels,  which  strikes  in  its  centre  a  large  rose 
window  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
gable,  bricked  up  except  for  a  small  circular 
moulded  opening.  The  tower  is  square  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  gable  of  the  nave  ;  just 
above  this  level  is  a  bracketed  cornice  and  a 
dwarf  wall,  above  which  is  an  octagonal  lantern. 
The  square  portion  has  three  stories  above  the 
door.  The  first  has  only  one  little  window 
with  a  round  head  and.  framing  mouldings, 
which  looks  quite  early.  The  second  has 


mdow,  of  two  lights  of  the  mm 
mtral  colonnette ;  a  panelled  sin  j. 
lem  goes  down  to  the  dividing  string  coure 
i  the  top  story  is  a  large  pointed  window  wit 
efoiled  angular  mouldings ;  the  upper  part  nas 
efoil  with  oculus  above,  which  is  abo  foile 
lie  lantern  has  similar  windows  on  all  its  ace 
le  outside  mouldings  very  pronounced  W 
ithout  imposts,  and  the  north  aisle  wine  ; 
[  the  same  pattern.  It  terminates  with  a  bnc 
yramidal  top  with  four  dormers,  and  the  torn 
nishes  in  a  similar  manner.  When  we 
lere  shortly  after  Easter  a  branch  of  onj 
as  tied  to  the  cross  which  sumioimttj. 
impanile,  and  one  rather  wondered  how 
ad  been  done,  as  there  apFarcd  to  ne  n 
ro vision  for  scaling  the  pyramidal  P-  PPj 
te  the  cathedral  is  the 
as  a  courtyard  (Fig.  3),  rococo  in  <«'<■  « 
ither  grandiose.  i0fp 
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home  arts  and  industries 
HU  exhibition. 

twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
.  Hh  Art?  and  Industries  Association  is  being 
Sufcmek at tta  Royal  Albert  Hall  It  is 
‘  an  interesting  exhibition,  and  the 
JS  one  in  many  respects  is  as  interesting 
i11  tjjat  have  gone  before.  Industries  that 

otherwise  drop  out  of  existence  are 
•  (1  and,  in  some  cases,  with  renewed 

2  and  good  results.  All  intelligent  hand- 
«■  in  the  lesser  arts  is  worthy  of  encourage- 
101 .  t  a  time  when  the  machine  dominates 
J®  branch  of  life,  and  the  further  the  objects 
JJL  and  homely  use  are  removed  from  mere 
Htfhanical  reproductions  the  better  for  the 

ker  and  the  user.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
wociation  is  to  find  employment  for  people 
'unfortunate  circumstances,  such,  for  instance, 

3  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  for  cripples, 
L  done  by  whom  is  shown  in  great  variety 
?  the  present  exhibition.  What  we  are 
teemed  with,  however,  is  the  value  of  the  work 
fne  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  handicrafts, 
Jin  this  respect  there  is  much  to  regret  as  well 
“to  admire.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
its  are  work  which,  from  our  point  of  view,  were 
iter  not  done,  or  at  any  rate  better  not 
isliibited  under  the  auspices  and  -with  the 
.notion  of  the  “  Arts  and  Industries  Associa- 
^11  No  doubt  it  is  difficult,  in  out-of-the-way 
rtuntry  districts,  to  obtain  the  skilled  super- 
rdoii  with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
Era  necessary  to  inspire  good  and  useful  work ; 
Alt  "where  this  is  impossible  surely  models 
i2ht  be  supplied,  and  occasional  visits  paid 
/some  body  of  competent  advisers.  Most  of 
l  work  shows  talent  which,  rightly  directed, 
vould  be  useful  and  pleasurable  to  both  maker 
*1  purchaser,  and  prevent  a  deplorable  wastage 
(|  lime  and  ability. 

K  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  really 
Suable  exhibits  shown.  First  among  these 
,-mes  the  scholarly  and  refined  work  of  Mr. 
Inumd  Hunter  and  his  fellow- weavers, 
taificent  are  the  design,  colour,  and  texture 
iliis  materials.  We  see  a  revival  of  the  class 
(work  that  was  being  done  prior  to  the  XVIth 
tutury,  yet  without  the  affectations  of  a 
,-jval,  No  less  interesting  in  a  more  quiet  and 
v.mely  way  are  the  other  weaving  exhibits 
Hlfeslemere.  Some  good  embroidery  comes 
fan  Langdale.  In  leather  work  the  best  shown 
j  in  bookbinding  done  at  Chiswick.  The 
Birkenhead  Della  Robbia  Pottery  is  of  con- 
Senble  interest  and  capable  of  development, 
iaong  the  humbler  class  of  exhibits  the  baskets 
fan  Saxmundham  and  Pimlico  are  noticeable, 
fa  the  toys  from  Chailey  delightful.  Stepney 
siirct,  as  usual,  in  woodwork  section  with 
irer  picture  inlays.  Among  other  classes  of 
jittery  to  that  previously  mentioned  are  those 
fan  Birmingham  and  Castle  Headingham. 


ME  SHERBORNE  COMMEMORATION, 
h commemoration  of  the  1,200th  anniversary 
;  the  founding  of  the  town,  the  bishopric, 
lithe  school,  a  “  pageant  ”  in  the  form  of  a 
Mi-play,  written  by  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker, 
fa  dealing  with  the  chief  historical  events 
sedated  with  Sherborne,  will  be  performed  on 
b  13,  14,  15,  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
i  670  Cenwalh,  King  of  Wessex,  established 
douse  for  secular  canons  in  the  Saxon  Scyre- 
km,  the  Fons  darus  of  the  Latin  chronicles.  In 
I  King  Ina  and  his  consort  appointed  his 
Ismail,  St.  Ealdhelm,  first  bishop  of  a  see 
nich  then  comprised  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  Around 
ftldlielm’s  cathedral,  of  which  only  a  doorway 
wains,  incorporated  with  the  west  wall  of  the 
are,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  arose  the 
apital  of  the  western  kingdom.  At  the  close 
si  the  Xth  century,  temp.  Bishop  Wulfin,  King 
Ithelred  displaced  the  canons  for  Benedictine 
inks.  In  or  about  1075  William  I.  and 
Shop  Herman  transferred  the  seat  of  the  see 
a  Old  Sarum,  whence  it  was  again  moved 
1 121'  to  Salisbury.  In  the  meantime  the  re¬ 
siding  of  Ealdhelm’s  minster  was  begun,  in 
11(17, by  Bishop  Roger  of  Caen,  who  retained  the 
ht  of  the  former  west  wall.*  Roger’s  church 
insisted  of  a  nave  of  five  bays  with  aisles, 
ath  and  south  transepts,  with  the  square- 
sled  Wyckham  and  Sepulchre  chapels  pro¬ 
ving  from  their  east  sides,  a  tower  at  the 
!«ing  of  which  the  piers  remain,  a  choir, 

*  For  a  full  description  of  the  fabric  see  the  Builder 
•M3, 1897,  No.  XXI.  of  our  series:  “The  Abbeys 
-Great  Britain." 


and  ambulatory.  Bishop  Roger’s  Chapel” 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  were  added  during^  the 
Eariy  English  period,  and  in  the  later  half  of 
the  XIVth  century  the  Church  of  All  Hallows 
was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  y 

1 897  Mr 4  if  wS,n,t,ed  in  0ur  of  April  17, 

1897,  Mr.  B  Wddham  stated  that  he  discovered 

r  a  iitt  ,°,Id  Pariith  accounts  that  the  materials 
or  All  Hallows  and  its  tower  were  sold  for  build¬ 
ing-stone  in  1542-1551  ;  he  conjectures  that  the 
tower  stood  at  the  west  end  of  All  Hallows,  a 
passage  or  porch  separating  the  two  churches, 
m  which  case  the  plan  resembled  that  of  Wim- 
borne,  presenting  the  rare  combination  of  a 
central  tower  and  one  western  tower  An 
inscribed  brass  in  the  floor  of  Abbot  Bradford’s 
presbytery  marks  the  graves  of  Ethelbald  and 
Ltheibert,  brothers  and  predecessors  on  the 
throne  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
his  education  at  Sherborne  School.  By  the 
bounty  of  the  Digby  family,  of  Sherborne 
Castle,  a  restoration  of  the  abbey  was  carried 
out  in  the  interval  1848-86.  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter 
restored  the  nave  and  transepts  ;  Messrs.  Car¬ 
penter  and  Ingelow  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  tower ;  and  Mr.  W.  Slater  restored  the  choir ; 
the  tower,  which  the  architects  described  in  their 
report  (1884)  as  “  a  very  poor  piece  of  masonry  ” 
of  Maperton  and  local  stone,  contains  the  great 
bell  given  by  Wolsey.  Carpenter  designed 
the  reredos  of  Caen  stone,  and  Pugin  the 
stained  glass,  the  “  Te  Deum,”  for  the  south 
transept  window.  At  the  Suppression,  the 
revenues  being  valued  at  6822.  14s.  7d.  per 
annum,  Sir  John  Horsey,  of  Clifton  May  bank, 
near  Yeovil,  as  grantee  of  the  Crown,  bought 
the  abbey  for  100  marks,  and  sold  it  to  the 
townspeople  for  2502.  as  their  parish  church. 
By  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.,  May  13,  1550, 
Ealdhelm’s  school  was  refounded  as  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  and  four  or  five  years  after¬ 
wards  the  governors  of  the  school  acquired 
some  of  the  monastic  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  the  abbey  church,  as  well  as  the  chapter- 
house,  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  adjoining  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  The  old  schoolroom,  1676, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  abbey  gatehouse  ; 
on  the  west  side  of  the  court  are  the  library 
(formerly  the  guest-house)  and  the  chapel 
(formerly  the  abbots’  hall).  In  1853  Car¬ 
penter  restored,  for  classrooms  and  studies, 
what  had  been  a  silk  mill  appertaining  to  the 
monks  ;  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  new 
schoolroom  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Great  Court.  The  castle,  originally  built,  it  is 
believed,  by  Ealdhelm,  became  the  Bishops’ 
Palace  in  the  time  of  Roger  of  Caen  ;  a  deep 
moat  encompasses  an  extensive  plateau 
measuring  about  100  yds.  by  150  yds.  The 
ruins  are  those  of  the  fortress  that  was  dis¬ 
mantled  in  1645  after  its  capture  by  Fairfax, 
and  had  been  erected,  octagonal  on  plan,  upon 
elevated  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  town. 
The  castle,  seized  by  King  Stephen,  and  retained 
for  a  long  period  by  his  successors,  was  recovered 
in  1350  by  Bishop  Wyvil.  The  manor, 
alienated  temp.  Elizabeth,  was  bestowed  upon 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  built  the  manor-house 
— his  coat-arms  and  date  “1594”  are  extant 
over  a  window.  The  house,  H-shaped  on  plan, 
and  having  four  hexagonal  turrets  at  the  ends, 
became  Sherborne  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Lords 
Digby,  through  the  alienation  of  the  manor  bj- 
Carew,  second  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
favour  of  Robert,  Lord  Digby,  of  GeashiU,  in 
the  King’s  county,  Ireland,  whose  descendant, 
Henry,  was  created  in  1765  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  as  Baron  Digby,  of  Sherborne,  and  in 
1790  was  advanced  Earl  Digby.  The  house 
has  since  been  enlarged,  and  the  turrets  were 
connected  with  the  wings. 


A  Ventilating  Sash. — Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Avery 
(Birmingham)  send  us  a  model  of  their  con¬ 
trivance  for  keeping  a  sash  window  partly  open 
for  ventilation,  without  leaving  it  movable 
from  outside.  Their  fastener,  called  “  The 
Lorie  Ventilating  Fastener,”  consists  of  a  metal 
plate  fixed  up  the  inner  face  of  one  stile  of 
the  upper  sash,  and  a  screw  fixed  on  the  lower 
sash,  with  a  small  turning  lever  by  which  the 
screw  can  be  pressed  against  a  point  on  the  verti¬ 
cal  plate  so  as  tcv  clamp  the  sash  immovably. 
We  presume  it  is  with  this  object  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  is  artificially  roughened  by 
an  ornament  in  relief,  which  also  (quite  use¬ 
lessly)  covers  the  screw  lever ;  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  simple  series  of  holes  in  the 
plate,  and  keep  the  screw  lever  quite  plain.  As 
it  is,  the  thing  looks  unworkmanlike,  though 
in  reality  it  is  a  perfectly  practical  device. 
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ENGINEERING  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE: 
Two  New  Reports. 

The  Report  No.  20,  dealing  with  British 
standard  screw  threads,  does  not  complete  the 
work  undertaken  in  respect  of  screw  threads,  as 
the  sectional  Committee  to  whom  this  important 
subject  was  relegated  in  February,  1903,  have 
yet  to  publish  the  conclusions  derived  from  an 
extended  consideration  of  the  data  collected 
relative  to  the  limit  gauging  of  screw  threads 
and  plain  cylindrical  surfaces.  Hence  the 
present  report  deals  only  with  the  form  and 
pitch  of  screw  threads  most  suitable  for  general 
engineering  purposes.  Having  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  by  careful  inquiries  that  the  Whitworth 
thread  is  in  very  general  employment  through- 
out  the  country,  and  after  taking  evidence 
relative  to  other  threads,  the  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  series  of  pitches 
originally  devised  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
were  admirably  adapted  for  many  engineering 
P?*P.0Se3  an(l  should  be  retained  for  all  screws 
°f  ±  m.  diameter  and  upwards.  This  decision  is 
one  which  we  are  quite  sure  will  be  approved  by 
engineers  and  others. 

ct  report  gives  particulars  of 

/r>  orrT  Standard  Whitworth  Screw  Threads  ” 
(B.S.W.)  from  \  in.  to  6  in.  diameter,  the 
values  for  the  pitches  and  depths  having  been 
approximated  to  the  fourth  decimal  place.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  all  sizes  above  the 
diameter  of  1|-  in.,  which  are  not  multiples  of 
i  in-,  should  not  be  generally  used.  This  is  an 
excellent  suggestion,  as  it  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  stock  sizes  without  causing  any 
practical  inconvenience. 

The  investigations  of  the  Committee  had  the 
effect  of  eliciting  an  almost  unanimous  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  that  a  series  of  finer  pitches  is 
very  desirable  for  use  in  cases  where  the  screw 
thread  is  liable  to  vibration  and  shock,  or  where 
additional  strength  is  required  in  the  core  of  a 
screw  of  any  given  diameter.  With  the  object 
of  meeting  this  evident  requirement,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  prepared  a  series  of  “  British 
Standard  Fine  Screw  Threads  ”  (B.S.F.),  in 
which  the  Whitworth  form  of  thread  has  been 
retained.  Table  H.  contains  all  necessary 
dimensions  of  the  new  standard  threads  for 
screws  of  £  in.  to  6  in.  diameter  inclusive.  For 
all  screw  threads  of  less  than  £  in.  diameter  the 
Committee  have  decided  to  accept  the  dimen¬ 
sions  recommended  by  the  British  Association 
Small  Screw  Gauge  Committee,  particulars  of 
these  threads  (B.A.)  being  given  in  Tables  III. 
and  IV. 

The  final  report  of  the  Committee  will  deal 
with  the  methods  by  which  the  accurate  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  screw  threads  may  best  be 
performed,  and  with  the  means  of  securing  satis¬ 
factory  interchangeability  between  male  and 
female  screws,  as  well  as  with  the  question  of 
limit  gauging. 

Report  No.  21  deals  with  screw  threads  for 
iron  and  steel  pipes,  and  also  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  specifying  standard  dimensions  of 
pipes  and  tubes.  This  report  is  based  upon  a 
draft  prepared  by  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Tube  Association,  and  recommends  that 
the  existing  form  of  Whitworth  thread  should  be 
adopted  for  all  pipe  threads  for  iron  or  steel 
tubes  made  in  accordance  with  the  table  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report.  Further,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  same  form  of  thread  shall  be 
used  for  pipes  of  copper,  brass,  and  other 
materials ;  also,  that  the  same  pitches  be  adopted 
where  the  outside  diameters  agree  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  material  permits.  In  the  simplified 
dimensions  now  settled  the  old  Whitworth 
standards  have  been  preserved  as  far  as  possible 
up  to  2£  in.  nominal  bore.  In  fixing  gauge 
diameters  for  the  larger  sizes,  the  Committee 
have  been  influenced  by  consideration  of  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  by  making  the  outside 
diameters  of  the  tubes  vary  by  even  quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  present  report  also  regulates  the 
screwing  of  couplers  and  screwed  connexions, 
and  recommends  that  a  complete  set  of  standard 
gauges  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
sizes  fixed  and  deposited  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  for 
purposes  of  reference. 

Much  trouble  and  inconvenience  have  been 
experienced  by  pipe  users  in  the  past  owing'to 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  screw  threads  used 
by  different  makers  of  steam,  gas,  and  water 
pipes,  and  we  hope  that  the  British  standards 
now  specified  will  be  generally  adopted  by  all 
manufacturers  and  insisted  upon  by  all  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers.  ; 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members’  dinner  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at 
the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly  Circus, 
Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President,  in  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present  amongst  others  Messrs. 
Cole  A.  Adams,  Maurice  B.  Adams,  Louis 
Ambler,  A.  H.  Belcher,  G.  B.  Buhner,  R.  S. 
Balfour,  J.  D.  Crace,  Walter  Cave,  Max  Clarke, 
H.  Gregory  Collins,  A.  Cox,  A.  0.  Collard, 
R.  Dircks,  N.  Forsyth,  H.  L.  Florence,  J.  B. 
Fulton,  J.  S.  Gibson,  Leslie  W.  Green,  H.  T. 
Hare,  Francis  Hooper,  Arthur  Keen,  W.  J. 
Locke,  G.  H.  Lovegrove,  A.  E.  Mud  by,  H.  P.  G. 
Maule,  J.  Murray,  G.  M.  Nicholson,  W.  A.  Pite, 
E.  H.  Payne,  A.  N.  Prentice,  E.  A.  Rickards, 
J.  MacLaren  Ross,  Leonard  Stokes,  Hugh 
Stannus,  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  R.  H.  Weymouth,  and 
D.  G.  Driver,  Secretary. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.”  In  doing  so  he  said 
that  the  Institute  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  parent  to  the  Association,  as  so  many 
member’s  had  joined  the  Institute.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  had  always  been  very  kind  to  the 
Association,  and  for  years  past  had  given  them 
an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  work  the 
Association  was  carrying  out,  and  had  generously 
helped  with  a  munificent  donation  to  the 
Building  Fund.  The  members  of  the  Association 
received  kindness  in  every  way  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  especially  from  Mr.  Locke,  and  the 
other  officers,  who  did  not  fail  to  send  students 
on  to  the  Association  for  instruction.  With  the 
toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare, 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Hare,  in  response,  said  that  the  Institute 
was  very  closely  associated  with  the  Association 
and  regarded  it  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
and  wished  to  give  it  all  the  support  possible. 
The  ranks  of  the  Institute  had  been  and,  he 
supposed,  always  would  be,  very  largely  re¬ 
cruited  from  those  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Institute  would  look  to  the  Association  for  its 
future  members.  As  they  knew,  there  was 
considerable  division  of  opinion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  on  certain  questions  just  now, 
and  it  was  rather  doubtful  with  many  of  them 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  retain  their 
position — the  position  some  of  them  held  on  the 
fence — but,  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of 
the  present  controversy,  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  regard  it  with  the  greatest  equa¬ 
nimity.  Every  member  of  the  Association 
was  an  educational  enthusiast,  and  whatever 
qualifications  should  or  might  be  imposed  in 
the  future  in  order  to  permit  an  architect  to 
practice  as  an  architect  would  be  directed  against 
those  unworthy  members  of  the  profession  who 
did  not  wish  to  study,  and  would  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Therefore  the  members  of  the  Association 
might  regard  the  question  with  the  greatest 
equanimity.  Speaking  of  the  students’  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Purple  Patch,”  Mr.  Hare  said  he 
was  pleased  to  notice  that  whatever  might  be 
the  capacity  of  the  coming  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  active  exercise  of  the  practice 
of  architecture,  that,  at  all  events,  the  literature 
of  the  profession  was  perfectly  safe  in  the  future, 
and  that  they  might  look  forward  to  the  most 
brilliant  articles  in  the  architectural  publications. 
Possibly  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
profession  if  a  little  more  attention  were  given  to 
the  study  of  colour  decoration.  The  efforts  of 
those  who  had  produced  that  interesting  publica¬ 
tion  were  most  highly  appreciated,  especially 
by  those  who  were  honoured  by  being  referred 
to  in  its  pages. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  Architectural  Association.”  The  toast 
needed  no  words  of  his  to  commend  it  to  them, 
he  said,  for  the  presence  of  such  a  large  assembly 
showed  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  During  the  last  few  years 
they  had  embarked  upon  two  large  and 
onerous  undertakings,  mainly  at  the  instigation 
of  two  former  Presidents,  viz.,  Mr.  Seth-Smith 
and  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare.  They  had  moved  from 
their  old  premises  in  Marlborough-street  to 
new  ones  in  Tufton -street,  and  they  had 
established  on  a  very  firm  footing  their  Day 
School.  As  they  must  know,  those  two  under¬ 
takings,  which  had  proved  in  both  cases 
eminently  successful,  had  not  been  taken  up 
without  a  large  monetary  outlay,  and  it  was 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  they  had 
been  able  to  find  out  exactly  how  much  these 
had  cost  up  to  date.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
building,  the  legal  expenses,  and  everything 


else  in  connexion,  had  been  10,21 1Z. — an  enor¬ 
mous  amount,  when  they  came  to  think  of  it, 
for  the  Association  to  have  spent.  A  year  ago 
they  had  collected  the  sum  of  6.420Z.,  leaving, 
when  he  came  into  office,  about  3.790Z.  to  be 
collected.  They  knew  that  a  very  generous 
friend  made  an  offer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  to  give  1,000Z.  provided  that  the  debt 
was  wiped  off  by  the  end  of  this  session.  Well, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  entirely  do  that,  but  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  just  had  a  letter  handed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hooper,  their  Hon.  Treasurer,  who 
said  that  he  had  seen  their  generous  friend, 
who.  though  disappointed  that  the  outstanding 
liabilities  had  not  been  entirely  cleared  off, 
had  consented  to  convert  this  offer  into  a  gift. 
He  was  not  entitled  to  dividge  the  name  of 
their  friend,  but  he  knew  that  the  whole  Associa¬ 
tion  would  thank  that  friend  very  -deeply. 
That  reduced  the  debt  to  2,790 1,  and  since  they 
had  sent  out  their  appeals  at  the  beginning  of 
last  October  they  had  collected  the  sum  of 
1,631Z.,  leaving  the  debt  at  the  present  day  at 
1,1 34Z.  He  thought  that  that  was  a  record  to 
be  proud  of,  and  he  felt  that  the  Association  was 
very  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  for  the  help  that  had  been 
given,  and  all  he  would  say  was  that  if  those 
members  who  had  not  contributed  anything 
towards  the  Building  Fund  would  each,  during 
the  next  fortnight,  send  a  guinea  only,  the 
Association  could  almost  start  the  next  session 
free  of  debt.  The  Association  had  done  a  work 
that  all  were  proud  of.  Without  public  or 
official  recognition  of  any  kind  they  had 
established  themselves — starting  from  quite  a 
small  body  some  sixty  years  ago — in  the 
premises  in  Tufton-street  and  with  a  school  of 
architecture  which  he  felt  sure  was  going  to  do 
a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was,  he  thought,  a  slight  rift 
in  the  lute,  and  he  believed  that  that  view  was 
shared  by  other  members  of  the  Association, 
and  it  was  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  clear  off 
the  debt  and  to  put  the  educational  scheme  on  a 
sound  footing,  they  were  forgetting  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  the  Association,  which, 
he  took  it,  was  the  good  fellowship  and  social 
life  that  should  be  cultivated  amongst  the 
members.  They  did  not  want  the  Association 
and  its  members  to  feel  that  No.  18,  Tufton- 
street  was  a  mere  cramming  establishment 
for  the  Institute  examinations,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  feel,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Maule,  that  the  Day  School  was  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  Association.  They  wanted  the 
Association  to  be  a  sort  of  students’  club, 
where  they  could  get  a  warm  welcome,  meet 
other  students  on  an  equal  footing,  and  generally 
help  forward  the  social  side  of  their  work- 
tor  he  thought  that  in  every  life  the  best  friends 
one  had  were  the  friends  made  in  youth. 
Personally,  his  greatest  friends  were  those  he 
made  years  ago,  and  if,  as  members  of  the 
Association  they  held  aloof  one  from  the 
other,  and  did  not  take  a  share  in  the  social 
side  of  the  work,  he  felt  that  all  their  efforts 
in  getting  the  Association  into  its  present 
excellent  position  would  be  nullified.  Much 
might  be  done  to  further  this  end,  and  he 
suggested  that  in  the  next  year  of  his  Presi¬ 
dency  they  might  be  able  to  have  some  social 
evenings  and  mix  more  one  with  the  other  than 
was  the  case  now.  For  instance,  one  evening 
in  the  autumn  they  might  have  an  “  At  Home,” 
at  which  all  the  sketches  done  by  the  members 
during  the  summer  might  be  exhibited  and 
freely  criticised.  Another  evening  might  be 
given  over  to  students,  without  any  President 
or  Chairman,  who  could  have  five  minutes 
each,  say,  to  ventilate  their  grievances — and 
they  had  many,  as  could  be  seen  in  the 
“  Purple  Patch  ”  !  It  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  to  have  some  evenings  like  that  apart 
from  the  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  general 
meetings.  Another  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
make  the  premises  more  attractive  as  a  club. 
The  present  appearance  of  the  Common  room — it 
looked  indeed  a  “  common  ”  room — was  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  did  not,  with  its  few 
hard  chairs  and  one  or  two  professional  building 
papers,  attract  students.  They  were  going  to 
improve  the  Common-room,  and  he  suggested 
that  they  should  take  in  all  the  foreign 
professional  and  other  papers  that  had  any 
bearing  on  their  profession,  and  try  and 
make  the  room  more  interesting,  and  a 
place  where  students  could  go  and  spend 
a  profitable  hour.  Then  they  hoped  to 
improve  the  catering.  There  had  been  one 


or  two  complaints  on  this  score,  but  he¬ 
rn  ust  ask  members  to  realise  that  tbev  had 
been  one  year  only  in  the  new  premises,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  arrangements 
into  working  order  in  so  short  a  time.  Still* 
these  were  points  they  must  devote  attention 
to  if  they  were  to  make  the  Association  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  junior  members.  He  should  like 
to  say  that  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  more 
did  not  attend  the  fortnightly  meetings- 
and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  It  was  very 
depressing  to  preside  over  a  meeting  ami  have 
no  one,  or  very  few,  willing  to  speak,  and  he 
was  told  that  the  presence  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  had  something  to  do  with 
that ;  but  even  if  that  were  so  he  thought  that 
some  arrangement  could  bo  made  with  the 
press  not  to  print  what  a  speaker  did  not 
wish.  They  wanted  healthy  discussion— 
not  prepared  speeches,  which  had  the  result 
of  taking  the  life  out  of  a  meeting.  The  Associa-  - 
tion  had  a  great  past,  and  it  rested  with 
the  members  to  see  that  it  had  an  equally  - 
great  future.  If  they  looked  around  1 
they  would  find  that  nearly  all  the  leading  i 
architects — the  men  who  were  doing  or  hau  1 
done  the  most  brilliant  work,  and  work  which 
would  last — were,  or  had  been,  members  of 
the  Association,  and  that  was  a  thing  which 
the  Association  ought  to  be  proud  of.  Hardly 
a  week  passed  without  some  member  gain- 1 
ing  some  honour  or  distinction,  and  on  either 
side  of  him  he  had  a  number  of  those  1 
who  had  won  such,  and  only  last  week . 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  their 
friend  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite  on  a  great  success* 
and  what  he  had  done  was  what  many  1 
others  would  do.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  - 
thanked  the  members  for  electing  him  for  a  1 
second  year  of  office,  and  the  Council  and 
Secretary  and  others  for  the  help  they  had.  1 
rendered  him  during  his  occupancy  of  a  position  1 
which  was  no  sinecure.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter  Cave. 

Mr.  Cave,  in  response,  said  it  was  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  Mr.  Dawber  was  acting  . 
as  President  again,  and  he  did  not  think  it  waa  i 
sufficiently  well-known  how  much  trouble  Mr. 
Dawber  had  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Aviation  1 
during  his  past  year  of  office  ;  the  fact  thatthe  1 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  1,1001  was  law 
due  to  their  President’s  efforts.  Mr.  t'aw  ter 
had  dwelt  on  the  social  side  of  the  work  of  the  ; 
Association,  and  there  was  another  sue,  w  11 

,8,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  ' 

that  was  its  educational  side,  *.«••  t e . _ 

connected  with  the  Association.  He  J® 
and  there  were  many  others  who  heh  - 
same— that  the  work  in  the  schools  »a>  timi  ng 
out  some  of  the  best  ol  the  yoongei r  mea  t >f  wo 
day,  and  he  felt  sure  that  m  l*l«» 
would  look  back  to  the  fooad.1-  ofttot 
architectural  teaching  Bystem  M  bang 
the  most  successful  and  one  ot  the  be.  ■  ,  .8™ 
of  the  modem  courses  of  instruction  “T"":,. 
tore,  and  it  was  a  matter  « 
tion  might  well  congratulate  n- 

importance  of  a  thorough  grounding 
tural  work  before 
very  great,  and  anyone  who  g 
under  him  would  agree  that  A  i 
training  was  the  secret  of  ItagW 
up  of  architects.  It  vas  satist  .  ^ 

so  many  students  there  thateven  g-  .  ^ 

thought  the  vitality  and  enttoj*n  ^  # 
Association  were  quite  r°m*r  jje  }l0ped 
largo  body— some  1,600  of  to  do 

that  many  of  them  were  looting  ^  pnme 
brilliant  things  in  their  pri  ^  (,aCh 

of  life,  he  hoped,  would  come  to  all.  *  ^ 
would  have  his  life  s  '  v.  did  not 

that  the  chance  came  to  all,  th  g  ^  the 
make  use  of  it  always  when  ^  ^y 
way  for  architectural  etude  j|V  |mrd 

for  their  chance  when  it  came  0f 

work,  so  as  to  get  .  borough  „„ 

their  profession.  He  8UPP*®  vas  i0  much 
place  in  the  world  where  there  » 
architectural  work  being  <  visitor, 

at  the  present  day.  An  A '  j^den  s”1 
the  other  day,  on  being  ,1)1 be 


rne  omci  „y«. 

asked  his  opinion  of  it,  •V,,  Th>, , 
quite  a  nice  place  when  (  ^  ,,  „» 
just  it.  London  was  for  »«,  w-1 

to  be  hoped  that  there  "“y  their 

that  the  students  of  to-d“> .mount  of 


that  the  i -  , 

chance  later  on.  of  oj 

work  increased  so  the  ha(  fl  jnsnd 

increased,  anil  that  remmded  to,  ^  Wy 
of  his  told  him  that  he  did  n< it  j „  „ 
papore  but  he  always  looked  « 


the  builder. 
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„  architect  had  died.  It  was  from  that 
t  oi  view,  i.e.,  preparation  for  the  chance 
f  ;t  Came’  that  he  considered  the  Associa- 
“•tB  doing  so  much  for  students.  The 
:iVr  in  the  schools  had  increased,  and  the 
t  thev  were  doing,  as  could  be  seen  by 
Stowings,  w>s  »f  a  very  b'S1}  Th| 

Million  was  going  on  on  right  lines,  and 
Sed  it  every  success  in  the  future. 

M  A.  0.  Collard  then  briefly  proposed  the 
t  of  “The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the 
**  ofMr.  P.  L.  Forbes,  who  replied,  remark- 
Uhat  he  thought  architects  were  too  modest. 

building  might  be  going  up,  and  it  was 
'  rally  easy  to  get  the  names  of  everyone 
Lcted  with  it  except  the  architect. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  last  toast, 

‘  The  Secretary.”  No  one,  he  said,  took 
u per  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association 
.1  did  Mr.  Driver,  and  no  one  had  done 
t0  further  the  educational  scheme. 

V  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours. 
\[r  Driver  suitably  replied,  remarking  that 
as  glad  the  Association  had  flourished,  was 
Ashing,  and  that  it  had  every  prospect  of 
■aiinuing  to  do  so. 

The  nroceedings  soon  afterwards  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

HE  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
Lfy  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
■jaty  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall, 
hiniian,  presiding. 

Jxnns.— On  the  recommendation  of  the 
■-ante  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
(jbenvell  Borough  Council  1,4312.  for  for- 
jiiuu  of  street;  Poplar  Borough  Council 
10,  for  buildings  at  depot  and  gardener’s 
-joe ;  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  1,2502. 

•  extension  of  Coronation-gardens,  and 
Toulwich  Borough  Council  9,287 2.  for  electric 
siting  purposes.  Sanction  was  also  given 
” the  following  proposed  loans  :  Paddington 
joiigh  Council  8,0002.  for  paving  works,  and 
jiolwich  Borough  Council  10,2212.  for  street 
movement. 

\ftly  of  Theatres. — The  Council  resumed 
-debate  on  the  annual  estimates,  and  con- 
ilged  the  several  votes  seriatim. 

(lathe  vote  of  5,3452.  for  surveying  theatres 
sd  music-halls, 

Kf,  Edward  Collins  complained  that  this 
awas  used  by  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
■1Qiittee  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
jBjgers  of  places  of  public  entertainment,  and 
Moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  by  5,0002. 

Sr  T.  Brooke-Hitching  seconded  the  amend- 
at 

Monel  Rotten  said  he  did  not  consider  that 
jium  was  too  large  to  ensure  the  proper 
ration  of  the  public  from  fire  dangers, 
sr  Algernon  West  declared  it  was  the  purest 
(Mi  to  say  that  they  were  harassing  the 
Tjrietors  of  the  theatres  and  music-halls. 
Ins  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  whole 
iiie  time  the  Council  had  had  the  control  of 
» places  of  entertainment  they  had  not  had 
lagle  fire  in  a  theatre. 

Hr.  W.  Bailey  said  that  undoubtedly  in  the 
ft  it  was  a  fact  that  theatrical  managers  in 
.don  were  considerably  harassed  by'  the 
Hrd  requirements  of  the  authorities,  but 
ling  the  last  ten  years  they  recognised  fully 
3! there  had  been  a  wonderful  improvement, 
‘however,  complained  of  the  ignorance  of 
» of  the  Council’s  inspectors,  for  in  his  own 
•sire  one  of  them  insisted  on  an  oil  lamp 
eg  placed  in  a  position  where  it  was  abso¬ 
rb  useless,  and  was  never  kept  alight  after 
first  week,  while  another  inspector  com- 
itd  him  to  shift  a  door-mat  1 6  in. 

Hr.  John  Bums  said  on  an  average  2,000,000 
sfe  attended  places  of  amusement  in  London 
my  week,  and  there  were  about  350  of  these 
i«,  and  yet  in  seventeen  years  they  had 
utr  had  a  fire,  a  personal  injury,  or  any 
ms  damage  to  licensed  property. 

Da  the  amendment  being  put,  only  one 
:_nber  voted  for  it,  and  the  vote  was  passed. 

Tottenham  Estate. — Upon  the  vote  of 
m.  on  account  of  the  housing  of  the 
fifing  classes, 

fir  R.  M.  Beachcroft  begged  the  Council  to 
filler  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Totten - 

*  Estate,  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
N  2,000,0002.  in  providing  houses  for  the 
nfing  classes.  Up  to  the  present  this  new 
•n  had  been  a  ghastly  failure,  only  about  35 
ws  being  occupied.  The  people  of  London 
'« not  live  in  the  houses  ;  even  people  of 


Tottenham  would  not  become  tenants.  Everv 
one  m  the  neighbourhood  declared  the  experi- 
mmt  t°  be  doomed  to  failure.  He  thoight 
that  they  sWd  cut  their  loss,  especially  as 
the  Council  were  losing  1,000(.  a  year  on  Car- 
rington  lodging-house,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Rowton  House  Company  earned  5  per  cent, 
and  put  away  a  good  sum  annually  for  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce,  late  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  said  that  the  Tottenham  Estate 
was  a  very  valuable  piece  of  building  land.  The 
Council  bought  it  before  it  was  ripe,  but  thev 
had  simply  to  wait,  like  a  land  speculator 

sually  did,  and  allow  the  land  to  ripen,  addin* 
the  interest  to  the  ultimate  capital  value.  So 
soon  as  the  tube  railway  was  constructed  the 
land  would  become  ready  for  development,  and 
be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  gave  for 
it.  Land  all  around  was  being  built  upon,  and 
all  the  indications  pointed  to  a  successful 
development  in  the  near  future.  He  was  bound, 
however,  to  say  that  municipal  architects  had 
much  too  expensive  ideas  for  municipal  cottages 
too  much  being  spent  upon  the  structure0  of 
cottages  which  had  to  be  let  at  cheap  rents. 
He  was  also  bound  to  confess  that  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  capital  expenditure  of 
the  estate  was  being  charged  to  the  rates. 

Colonel  Rotton  objected  to  going  on  further 
with  the  Tottenham  Estate.  The  best  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  sell  the  land  at  the  enhanced 
value  which  Mr.  Bruce  said  it  now  possessed. 

Mr.  Sears,  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  denied  that  the  estate  was  a  failure. 
The  prospects  were  bright,  and  he  hoped  to 
bring  up  a  satisfactory  report  next  week  in 
regard  to  it.  The  estimated  surplus  this  year 
on  the  Council’s  housing  schemes  was  2,0002. 
Above  all,  the  Council’s  housing  policy  had 
materially  reduced  the  death-rate. 

The  estimate  was  adopted. 

Finally  the  whole  of  the  estimates,  providing 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  4,494,5002.,  were 
passed. 

Proposals  for  provision  of  additional  school 
accommodation. — The  Finance  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 


into  between  the 

nfiinmu  on  t  e ,  hand  and  the  County  Council 

LiSd  enenXthid:t^.e  Mutro,poIitan  Electric  Tramways, 
terms  :—  th  ther  hand>  embodying  the  following 

exneLphn  dn»Kif?UnciLsha11  construct,  at  its  own 
40l2ble  bne  of  tramways  in  Archway-road, 
Highgate,  between  the  Archway  Tavern  and  the 
f  Ei8l'8«te-.rychweVy "“nV “p 

MddleievfiS  In'."  t  the  °<™“r  Council  o[ 
/•:  wmX  the  county  boundary. 
nvAri,Ql,i  at  tbe  Eenneil  shall  provide  the  necessary 
overhead  equipment  for  the  lines.  y 

Coiinpfi  tramways  shall  be  leased  by  the 

to  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramways, 
n,s  ^th  the  consent  of  the  County  Council 
of  Middlesex,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
audnLintoj,  the  ,le.s.sees  shall  covenant  to  repair 
and  ^  and  lf  necessary  to  renew,  the  lines 

Council  head  e<luipment  t0  the  satisfaction  of  the 
WT^t**,*  to  be  P,lid  to  the  Council  in 
mtfnfihe1.tr.amway3  sha11  be  at  the  rate  of 
and  f  'inn;  2-00(W-  for  the  second  year, 

ana  4 500 1.  for  the  tliird  year. 

the  paving  of  the  tramway  tracks  shall 
ma,tevial  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Counmi  and  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex, 
(vu.)  That  the  rolling-stock  and  the  electrical 
f0,r,  2vorkin«  the  tramways  shall 
LiiSted  d  d  by  the  MetroPolitan  Electric  Tramways, 

<Cl„T1iat  the  Highways  Committee  do  settle  the 
precise  terms  of  the  agreement  referred  to  in  the 
S“A,resol’,fio"’  80  far  as  it  affects  the  Council ; 
ready’  th°  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  thereto  when 

Bnoctoii  Station  and  Heme  Hill  Sub-station. — 
"he  Fire  Brigade  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

^Counci!,  on  April  18,  1905,  decided  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  Works  Committee  being  prepared  to 
undertake  the  work  at  the  amount  of  the  architect’s 
estimates,  the  work  of  erecting  the  new  fire-station  at 
Bnxton,  in  substitution  for  the  existing  station  in 
Ferndale-road,  and  the  Herne  Hill  sub-station,  should  be 
executed  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor.  The  Works  Committee  have  now  agreed 
to  undertake  the  work  in  each  case,  at  the  amount  of 
the  architect’s  estimates— viz.,  11,2502.  and  7,775 1. 
respectively.” 

Cannon-street  Fire-station. — It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  freehold  of  No.  32,  Cannon - 
street  and  No.  86,  Queen  Victoria-street  be 
acquired  for  15,8502.  ;  that  the  payment  of 
1082.  18s.  5d.,  the  umpire’s  fees,  be  agreed  to. 

Having  .  transacted  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


“  The  Education  Committee  have  informed  us  of  their 
intention  to  recommend  the  Council  to  give  public  notice 
under  section  8  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
of  its  intention  : — 

(a)  To  provide  accommodation  for  1,148  children 
at  the  permanent  school  to  be  erected  in  Mitcham-lane 
instead  of  for  900  children  as  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(b)  To  erect  a  new  school  for  about  1,100  children 
upon  land  in  possession  of  the  Council  adjoining  the 
existing  Southfield  school. 

(c)  To  acquire  a  site  for  future  school  requirements 
in  the  district  of  Southflelds.” 

The  Education  Committee  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed  : — 

(a)  That  the  estimate  of  3,2412.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  mentally  defective  boys,  at  Beaufort  House, 
Fulham,  be  approved. 

(b)  That  a  school  for  the  accommodation  of  60 
elder  mentally  defective  boys  be  erected  on  the  Beaufort 
House  site  (Fulham)  ;  that  expenditure  not  exceeding 
3,4472.  be  sanctioned  for  the  purpose ;  and  that, 
subject  to  the  Board  of  Education  approving  the 
finished  plans,  the  work  be  done  by  Messrs.  Stimpson 
&  Co.,  the  contractors  who  recently  built  the  new 
school  on  the  same  site  as  an  addition  to  their  contract 
Rotherhithe  Tunnel :  Reconstruction  of  Railway 

Bridge. — The  following  recommendation  of 
the  Bridges  Committee  was  agreed  to  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  10,0002.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  that  expenditure  on 
capital  account  not  exceeding  that  amount  be  sanctioned 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  carrying  the  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway  over  Horseferry-branch-road  in 
connexion  with  the  construction  of  Rotherhithe  Tunnel ; 
that  an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council’s 
solicitor  be  entered  into  with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  for  the  execution  of  the  work  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  company’s  engineer.  .  . 

Lambeth  Bridge. — The  following  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to  : — 

That  no  vehicles  where  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  load  combined  is  2£  tons  or  more  shall  be  allowed 
to  cross,  or  in  any  way  use,  Lambeth  Bridge ;  that  all 
traffic  using  the  bridge  be  required  to  proceed  at  a 
walking  pace :  and  that  such  other  restrictions  be 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  the  bridge  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Vauxhall  Bridge. — In  reply  to  a  question, 
Mi-.  Straus  said  that  much  better  progress  was 
now  being  made  with  the  Vauxhall  Bridge 
works. 

Tramways. — The  following  recommendations 
of  the  Highways  Committee  were  agreed  to  : — 

{a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  5,5132.  (being  4,6132.  for  roadwork  and 
platelaving,  etc.,  and  9002.  for  overhead  equipment), 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved 
in  respect  of  the  construction,  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  London  County  Council  (Tramways 
and  Improvements)  Act,  1901,  of  the  tramways  in 
Archway-road,  Highgate,  between  the  Archway  Tavern 
and  the  county  boundary  at  Highgate-archway. 


- - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Strand. — The  rebuilding  of  the  Quadrant, 
Regent-street,  with  the  front  portions  of  the 
upper  floors  of  the  proposed  buildings  carried 
over  the  entrances  to  Air-street  on  either  side 
of  Regent-street  (Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A., 
for  Mr.  J.  F.  F.  Horner,  a  Commissioner  of 
His  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests). — Consent. 

Walworth. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
Nos.  75,  77,  79,  81,  and  83,  Westmoreland- 
road,  Walworth,  abutting  also  upon  Doctor- 
street  and  Portland-street  (Messrs.  Cluttons  for 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  Lord 
Llangattock). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers  sanctioning  the 
formation  or  laying-out  of  new  streets  for  car¬ 
riage  traffic  on  the  Magdalen  Park  estate  to 
lead  out  of  Garratt-lane  and  Burntwood-lane, 
Wandsworth. — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Paddington,  North. — Retention  of  project¬ 
ing  porches,  balconies,  and  bay-windows  at 
Delaware  Mansions,  Delaware-road,  Elgin- 
avenue,  Paddington  (Mr.  W.  A.  Rabson  for 
Mr.  W.  F.  Cave).— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  building  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Rostella-road,  Wandsworth,  to  abut 
also  upon  the  western  side  of  Thurso-street 
(Mr.  A.  Dean). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Buildings  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  156  and  158,  Uxbridge-road,  Hammer¬ 
smith  (Mr.  E.  J.  Clayton). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — That  the  Council  do  make  no 
order  on  the  further  application  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Davies  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Levy  &  Co., 
for  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  projecting 
illuminated  sign  at  No.  22a,  King-street,  Ham¬ 
mersmith. — Agreed. 

Camberwell,  North.  + — A  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Calais-street,  Camberwell,  to  abut  also 
upon  the  east  side  of  Halsmere-road  (Mr.  P. 
Arundell). — Refused. 

Clapham.-f — A  one-story  building  at  the  rear 
of  No.  253,  Lavender-hill,  Clapham,  to  abut 
upon  Altenburgh-gardens  (Mr.  E.  Evans). — 
Refused. 

Paddington,  North,  f — One-story  shops  in 
front  of  Nos.  435  and  437,  Edgware-road, 
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Paddington  (Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald  for 
Meux’s  Brewery  Company,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Paddington,  North. + — One-story  shops  in 
front  of  Nos.  439  to  451  (odd  numbers  only), 
Edgware-road,  to  abut  also  upon  Maida-hill 
West  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for  Mr.  W. 
Hirsch). — Refused. 

Paddington,  North.  + — One-story  shops  in 
front  of  Nos.  431  and  433,  Edgware-road,  Pad¬ 
dington,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Crompton-street  (Messrs.  Gardiner 
&  Theobald  for  Messrs.  Matthews  &  Son,  Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Paddington,  North. — A  shed  at  No.  1,  Clifton- 
road,  Paddington,  to  abut  upon  Maida-vale 
(Messrs.  Parfitt  &  Co.  for  the  Express  Dairy 
Company,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Strand. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  rebuilding  of  No.  32,  Rupert- 
street,  and  No.  6,  Upper  Rupert-street,  St. 
James  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  for  Mr.  Neve). — Con¬ 
sent. 

St.  George,  Hanover- square. — A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  section  41  of  the  Act, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  upon 
the  site  of  Nos.  23  and  24,  Bolton-street,  of  an 
addition  to  the  Curzon  Hotel,  Curzon-street, 
Mayfair  (Mr.  S.  Harwath). — Consent. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Poplar. — An  additional  story  to  the  Wesleyan 
Seamen’s  Mission  Building,  Jeremiah-street, 
East  India  Dock-road  (Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gunton  for  the  trustees  of  the  Seamen’s  Mis¬ 
sion). — Consent. 

Addition  to  Building. 

Paddington,  South. — The  erection  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  Leinster-yard, 
Hereford-road,  Bayswater,  of  an  addition,  to 
Nos.  129  and  131,  Westbourne-grove,  and  Nos. 
2a,  4a,  and  5a,  Chepstow-place  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Stubbs  for  Messrs.  Bradley  &  Sons). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  paid  a  visit  on  Saturday 
last  to  Dundee.  The  chief  buildings  on  the 
programme  were  the  Town  House,  Old  Custom 
House,  Royal  Bank  Buildings,  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary’s 
Tower.  The  new  offices  of  the  Dundee  Courier 
were  also  visited,  and  the  “  ferro-concrete  ” 
basement  and  pile  foundations  of  this  building 
excited  much  interest.  In  the  afternoon  the 
party  was  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Thoms,  President  of  the  Dundee  Institute, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  the  members 
dined  together. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club, — An  excursion  to  Belgium  has 
been  arranged,  leaving  Charing-cross  station  on 
Friday,  June  9,  by  the  9.0  p.m.  train,  arriving 
at  Bruges  4.3  a.m.  The  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Bruges.  A  visit  to 
Ypres,  via  Thourout,  will  be  made  on  the 
Sunday.  All  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  and  their  friends  (ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men)  will  be  welcomed.  Further  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Gilbert  H.  Lovegrove. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Archaeological  Society. — 
This  Society  visited  Wootton  Wawen  on  the 
20th  in8t.,-  when  nearly  200  ladies  and 
gentlemen  travelled  in  a  special  train  of 
saloon  carnages  to  Henley-in-Arden.  Carriages 
were  then  taken  to  the  old  parish  church  of 
Wootton  Wawen,  where  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bramston 
(vicar)  pointed  out  some  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  building.  Dating  back  to  the 
period  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  the  church  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  each 
succeeding  century  has  added  something  to  the 
fabric.  Some  of  the  additions  and  alterations 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  symmetry  cf 
the  structure,  but  they  afford  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  tracing  the  development  of  English 
architecture.  The  church  contains  examples 
ol  Saxon,  Norman,  Early  English,  and  XIVth 
and  XVth  century  work.  The  centre  of  in¬ 
terest  is  the  Saxon  tower  with  its  four  massive 
square  pillars  and  remarkably  small  round 
arches.  The  original  structure  is  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  later  additions.  On  the  east  side 
is  a  XIVth  century  chancel,  and  the  south  aisle 


has  also  been  extended  eastwards  to  form  a 
chantry  chapel.  Here  a  stone  slab  marks  the 
burial-place  of  William  Somerville,  the  poet  who 
wrote  “  The  Chase.”  The  church  also  contains 
some  fine  monuments  to  the  Smythes,  Harewells, 
and  Carringtons  of  Wootton  Wawen  Hall.  Their 
historic  mansion  is  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
church.  The  house  is  a  very  handsome  and  com¬ 
modious  one  in  the  Italian  style,  and  it  stands 
upon  an  extensive  and  picturesque  estate. 
Lord  Francis  Carrington  rebuilt  the  hall  in 
1687.  Tradition  says  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  prepared  the  plans,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  Grinling  Gibbons  was 
responsible  for  the  beautiful  carving  of  the 
cornices.  It  is  certain  that  Wren  and  Gibbons 
were  concerned  together  in  similar  work  at 
Arbury,  and  that  Sir  Christopher  was  living  in 
Warwickshire  when  the  building  was  com¬ 
menced,  though  he  did  not  buy  Wroxall  till 
1713.  The  Wren  family  remained  for  150 
years  at  Wroxall,  which  is  six  miles  above 
Wootton  Wawen  on  the  stream  that  flows  past 
the  hall  into  the  River  Alne.  The  present 
owner  of  the  hall  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  restoring  the  fabric,  renovating  the 
interior  and  improving  the  estate.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Capewell  Hughes  received  their  guests 
in  the  entrance  hall,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
drawing-room  for  the  last  hundred  years,  but 
has  now  been  restored  to  its  original  form,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  frescoes  depicting 
scenes  from  Shakespeare’s  “  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Davis,  a  former  student 
of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Humpries,  the  organiser 
of  the  Society’s  excursions,  the  party  passed 
through  the  drawing-room,  which  is  rich  in 
tapestries,  to  the  mezzotint  galleries,  where  they 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  study,  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  house,  which  contains  several  secretescape- 
ments.  The  house  has  been  in  Roman  Catholic 
hands  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
there  remains  abundant  evidence  of  its  adapta¬ 
tion  for  concealing  priests  in  time  of  persecution. 
After  admiring  the  oak  panelling,  carved  with 
the  Carrington  crest,  in  the  morning-room,  the 
archaeologists  ascended  the  staircase,  at  the 
top  of  which  they  noted  the  entrance  to  the 
priests’  apartments.  Descending  to  the  kitchens, 
traces  of  another  chapel  were  pointed  out. 
Below  this  they  came  to  the  old  well,  the  crypt 
cellar,  and  the  subterranean  passage,  which  is 
said  to  branch  into  two,  one  outlet  being  near 
the  church  and  the  other  in  the  village.  It 
is  a  well-preserved  brick  tunnel,  but  is  flooded 
with  rain-water.  Passing  through  the  billiard - 
room,  the  visitors  saw  the  minstrel  gallery,  and 
in  the  dining-room  they  noticed  the  frames  of 
family  pews,  indicating  that  this  room  was  used 
as  a  private  chapel  a  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  music -room  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  delivered 
a  short  address,  and  referred  to  the  hall  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  country  seats  in  War¬ 
wickshire.  The  history  of  the  hall  was,  he  said, 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  parish 
church  and  the  ruined  priory  that  could  still  be 
traced  on  the  estate.  Probably  both  ecclesias¬ 
tical  buildings  grew  out  of  a  hermit’s  cell 
established  by  a  missionary  from  one  of  the  older 
monasteries  on  the  Continent.  The  history 
of  the  priory  could  be  traced  back  to  the  year 
850,  when  it  received  a  grant  from  Ethelbald, 
King  of  Mercia.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins  (President 
of  the  Society)  expressed  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  company  to  their  host  and  hostess.  He 
also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  excursion  was 
the  hundredth  in  the  annals  of  the  Society, 
and  the  first  of  the  present  season.  After  tea 
the  visitors  strolled  through  the  walled  garden. 
Shortly  after  seven  o’clock  the  archeologists 
returned  to  Birmingham. — Birmingham  Post. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Cbmmon  Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 
on  Thursday  last  week,  the  Lord  Mayor 
presiding. 

Street  Improvements. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Improvements  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  it  wa9  decided  not  to  effect  improve¬ 
ments  in  connexion  with  the  pulling  down  of 
the  undermentioned  premises.  Nos.  143, 144,  and 
150,  Fleet-street;  Nos.  58  to  61.  Fetter-lane,  and 
Bartlett’ s-passage ;  No.  21.  Thavies-inn ; 
Church  Entry,  Carter-lane;  No.  66.  Farring- 
don-street ;  and  No.  91,  Minories.  On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Streets  Committee,  it 
was  agreed  to  carry  out  certain  paving  works 
at  the  corner  of  Gresham-street  and  Princes- 
street,  at  a  cost  of  5007. 

No.  17,  Fleet-street. — The  Lord  Mayor  laid, 
before  the  Court  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Barclay 
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&  Co.,  Ltd.,  relative  to  the  premises,  Na 
17,  Fleet-street,  protesting,  now  that  the  fron 
had  been  entirely  demolished,  at  its  re-orectioi 
on  its  former  site.  After  a  short  discussion  tlx 
matter  was  referred  to  the  City  Lands  Com 
mittee. 

The  Proposed  Thames  Barrage.— On  the  re 
commendation  of  the  Special  Committee  on  th< 
Port  of  London,  it  was  agreed  to  make  1 
representation  to  the  Government  in  favour  ol 
the  appointment  by  a  Commission  or  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  proposal 
to  construct  a  barrage  across  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Court 
adjourned. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Council  was  held  on  Thursduy  last  week  at  the 
Dity  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road. 

Alderman  Everett  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  243  tradesmen  and  residents  in  the 
3t.  John’s  ward,  urging  the  Council  to  use 
:heir  influence  with  the  London  County  Council 
:or  the  purposo  of  preventing  any  further 
motions  under  the  Millbank  Improvement 
Scheme  until  the  land  is  required  or  before 
some  definite  scheme  is  submitted.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Committee. 

Lady  Sanitary  Inspector— A  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Local  Government  Board  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  appointment  of  Miss  C.  W.  Bvrno 
is  a  sanitary  inspector  under  the  Council. 

Fixing  of  Flushing  Hydrants.— On  tbo  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Highways  Committee  it 
was  agreed  to  fix  100  flushing  hydrants  at 
various  points  in  the  City,  at  an  estimated 
3ost  of  207.  per  hydrant. 

The  Coliseum  “  Sky-stgn.'  -The  Law  and 
Parliamentary  Committee  reported  having 
communicated  with  the  London  Countv  Council 
in  regard  to  the  revolving  sign  on  the  tower 
□f  the  Coliseum,  and  having  received  a  reply 
from  that  authority  that  neither  the  tower  nor 
the  revolving  sign  was  showing  on  any  01  ne 
plans  of  the  premises  in  J ' 

were  approved  by  them,  the  Commttg 
reported  that,  under  the  circunwtanoea, 
they  had  given  directions  for  notice  to  M 

served  on  the  3- mpli.nc. 

movo  the  sign,  and  that,  ail  11c  K 
with  that  notice,  they  should  taie P 
cecdings  for  tho  removal  of  the '  aa 

a  view  to  obtaining  a  magiatratei  deemm- 
to  whether  the  sign  was  a 
tho  meaning  of  tho  London  Ruidinr  .  -t 

London.  Square,  and  Me  «-  «  ™ 

lion)  Bill. — The  same  Commit W 
ing  received  conimumcationa  fr  .j  m 

County  Council  asking  the  C  ,  pn], 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  »»»  “*' 
petitioners  against  the  Bill, 
withdraw  their  petition  agaiMt  l “““[j 
Having  regard  to  the.  fact j  *h  *  A  ,  p]lM1 
were  strongly  of  opinion  '  ’  r  ...  open 

scheduled  in  tho  Bill  were  t^eyw  r 
spaces,  the  duty  and  oxpea*  of  tam»  ^ 
them  should  devolve  upon  the 

borough  m  which  they  ,  ,  the 

Committee  stated  thaf.“K  L,  »ald  not  seo 
London  County  Council  that .they «  Th„ 
their  way  to  withdrawing  then  J™ 
action  of  the  Committee  » “ 

“  Midge  1  Are  Lamp!  lor  ‘  i5cn 

The  Works  Committee  ?P“  At,  !,*  fat"  are 
instructions  for  the  placing  par;:h  0f  St. 
lamps  in  various  parts  ol  in 
George,  Hanover-square.  ln  planed 

Eleotrio  Supply  Company,  who 
one  of  the  lamps,  as  an 

ingham  Palace-road,  have  mad  ]u>p,  d 
the  Council  to  supply  and  *' 1  Bll]ium, 

this  type  at  the  rate  of  71-  ,K<I.-The 

The  Paving  ot  Great  had  ia* 

same  Committee  reported  that  ■  „h0  k,d 

formed  Messrs.  Hollama  So»  «  floor* 

written  to  them  on  hehaltr if  th  4  m,  be- 
and  Paving  Company  in  rega'd  £  pa,, 
tween  that  firm  and  the  Countil  a  ^ 
ment  for  certain ,  paving  w*“  JJ  tbt  eontr.uk 
street,  that,  under  dh16  ,  ,  arbitrator.  and 

the  City  Engineer  was  tho  soK \*  B  ,pp„,nt 
that,  arrangements  were Jwmgm  lho  quatwa. 
a  day  to  hear  and  de 
The  sums  Involved  amount  t °  *w.-,niW'nd*; 

Proposed  New  Street.- .enrol  not 
tion  of  the  Committee,  portion  of  Buekinfc 
to  sanction  the  closing  *  PJjth  the 
ham  Cottage  in  connexion  ,  Fine"' street 
formation,  of  a  new  street  from 
to  Coburg-row.  rommitt"  lo  .2 

Suvnlv  of  Granite.— ’DM  ^  _urCba*e  f®< 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  l«  P  10c  M 
K  Guardians  of  St  Oeorg.J.L";  y 
of  2|-in.  broken  Giiorns^vg  ta?0, 
ton.  the  Council  to  nffI 

Maintenance  of  recommend*!** 

Liahts. — It  was  agreed  on  the  n  wbote  * 


the  builder 
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’  ncil  consent  to  the  fixing  of  pavement 
such  consent  shall  be  subject  to  a  con- 
tj|at  the  lights  and  surrounding  kerbs 

jjbe  M  in  repair  bj  the  owner- 


Cottesponbencc. 

.ffiGENT,  ETC.,  It. LB. A.  ELECTIONS.” 
...  _At  this  juncture,  to  judge  by  the  flood 
f  circulars  and  letters  which  are  appearing, 
L  nrofession  seem  in  danger  of  losing  their 
'  J of  proportion  over  the  proposed  list  of 
Sobers  to  constitute  the  new  Council  of  the 

Svffoto  should  be  given  on  the  mere  in- 
afion  for  a  particular  form  defining  our 
;Ll  status,  but,  rather,  for  that  man  who 
t  proved  by  his  executed  works  or  other 
Mdeace  (1)  that  he  is  an  artist ;  (2)  that  he  is 
1  architect;  (3)  that  he  is  a  good  man  of 
hisincss;  and  (4)  that  he  can  and  will  give 
E  necessary  time  to  the  work 
If  the  Institute  is  to  be  rushed  just  now — of 
dich  indications  are  not  wanting— it  will 
store  the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  in  these 
ju  at  the  oldest  and  first  among  the  fine  arts. 

Philip  A.  Robson-. 


BE  FELLOWSHIP,  R.I.B.A. 

_ I  notice  that,  in  the  current  Supple¬ 
st  of  the  Journal  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  there  is 
jong  string  of  names  proposed  for  election 
d  (he  Fellowship  without  previously  having 
Lsd  the  examination.  In.  the  same  Supple- 
Snt  is  the  announcement  that  the  Summer 
laminations  are  to  be  held  on  a  certain  date. 
On  the  one  hand,  men  are  being  elected  in 
iiiloads,  so  to  speak,  without  any  justification 
ilatever  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
its  inviting  young  men  to  take  three  examina- 
at  much  trouble  and  expense,  only  to 
hain  the  same  end.  This  position  of  affairs 
a  absurd  on  the  face  of  it ;  either  the  examina- 
cns  should  be  abolished,  and  election  take 
'itc  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  or  the  whole  of 
members  should  qualify  for  membership 
i  passing  the  examination,  exception  only 
iiag  made  in  the  case  of  very  distinguished 
sen. 

It  appears  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
mid  to  get  the  necessary  proposers  for  elec¬ 
ta  to  Fellowship.  Indeed,  two.  architects 
[?re  recently  proposed' who  had  failed  at  the 
dermediate  examination,  neither  of  them 
sking  a  further  attempt.  In  other  words,  the 
Juincil  refused  to  enrol  them  as  students  of 
s  Institute.  Having,  in  the  meantime,  been 
1  practice  seven  years,  they  now  found 
limbers  of  the  Council  to  nominate  them  for 
'iomhip  of  that  Institute  to  which  they  were 
fad  admission  as  students  but  a  few  years 
?o.  It  seems  quite  incredible,  but  these  are 
itts. 

The  first  thing  the  newly-elected  Council 
ijuld  do  is  to  put  a  curb  on  this  multitude  of 
-cklcss  proposers.  If  they  are  indifferent,  I 
link  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  body  of 
pinion  in  the  country  in  favour  of  some  such 
iiion  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  same  end 
1  mother  way.  T.  Denton  Brooks. 


many  students  who  find  it  neeessnn,  an 
“  taklTi  fresttl£OTI“terme<liate  exam”iation,  to 

rule,  do  not  drift  into  “  a  budding  practice  ” 
after  passing  the  Intermediate.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  fact  that  Bo  largo  a  number  ol 
students  remain  on  the  register  withmit  ore 
coedmg  to  the  I  mal  examination  is  due  in  gloat 
measure,  to  the  lack  of  enthusiim  iS  thaj 
necessary  love  of  real  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  students  themselves.  I  would  commend  to 
students  co, js, deration  the  following  facts”! 

(1)  I  hat  it  is  possible  for  a  ma,n  of  average 
ability  to  prepare  for,  and  be  successful  at  the 
Intermediate  examination  by  twelve  months’ 
ha«rd  work  after  office  hours. 

(2)  That  the  same  man  can  prepare  for,  and 
be  successful  at,  the  Pinal  examination  two 
years  after  passing  the  Intermediate.  If  he 
works,  say,  eight  hours  for  his  principal,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  work  on  an  Average 
an  extra  five  hours  per  day  for  eighteen  mouths 
previous  to  the  Pinal  on  examination  work 
anrru  the.  necessary  evidences  of  study. 

Therefore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  meat 
excellent  three-stage  examination,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  established,  is  far  better  than  the  two- 

StafV?Tlnatl0n  su^est«d  by  “Student,” 
and  that  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  pre¬ 
paration  does  not  put  the  test  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  of  ordinary  ability. 

N.  C.,  Assoc. R.I.B.A. 


CONCRETE  PUGGING  FOR  FLOORS. 

Sir,— I  am  very  interested  in  the  letter  of 
your  correspondents,  Messrs.  Holman  &  Good¬ 
rham,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
cast  concrete  slabs,  in  lieu  of  the  wet  concrete 
pugging  between  joists  of  floor.  I  am  not  so 
certain  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
placing  of  wet  concrete  between  wooden  joists 
of  floor  is  a  dangerous  practice.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  the  joists  are  of  sound  timber 
or  sappy,  and  the  time  this  practice  has  been 
in  vogue  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  speak 
definitely. 

From  the  experience  already  obtained  by 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  I  am 
at  present  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  method  of  dry  slabs  supported  by  angle- 
iron  is  not  a  fire-resisting  floor,  for  this  reason— 
that  the  fire  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  joists 
would  make  the  angle-iron  and  spikes  red  hot, 
which  would  cause  it  to  fall  away  from  the 
joists,  and  down  would  come  the  slabs  of  con¬ 
crete  on  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  firemen 
who,  perhaps,  might  be  beneath. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
and  I  will  make  an  offer  to  Messrs.  Holman  & 
Goodrham,  that  we,  of  the  British  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Committee,  will  give  them  the  use  of  a 
hut,  20  ft.  by  10  ft.,  provide  the  fuel  and  other 
plant  complete,  for  a  test  at  our  testing- 
station,  if  they  will  provide  and  fix  complete  a 
floor  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  that  erected 
by  them  at  Darnley-road,  Mare-street, 
Hackney.  Elli3  Marsla^d, 

Hon.  Sec.  British  Fire  Prevention 

1,  Waterloo-place, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Committee. 


Sib— The  protest  from  the  Associates  of 
ads,  published  in  your  last  issue,  will  prob- 
Ht  cause  little  surprise. 

The  wonder  rather  is  that  such  a  protest  has 
it  before  now  been  issued  by  the  London 
isociates,  to  whom,  I  take  it,  the  appeal  is 
We  directly  made. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  Council  of  the 
I.B.A.  recommending  candidates  for  election 
(Fellowship  who  have  not  passed  the  ex- 
minations,  and  who  should,  in  all  fairness,  be 
failed  to  pass  such  examinations? 

Members  are  entitled  to  ask  this  question 
Iter  the  recent  voting  by  papers,  which  seemed 
i  prove  that  the  action  of  the  Council  was 
psed  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
embers  of  the  Institute.  It.  appears  to  me 
lit  this  appeal  to  the  Associates  in  London 
raid  be  responded  to,  with  a  view  of  reform- 
ig  the  present  system  of  electing  Fellows. 

H.  Harrington. 


R.I.B.A.  STUDENTS. 

Sib,— In  your  issue  of  May  13  appears  a 
Her  from  “Student,  R.I.B.A.,”  which  may 
imewhat  astonish  'the  younger  members  of  the 
rofeasion,  and  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed, 
'ken  so  many  new  members  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
a  elected  without  any  test  whatever,  what 
mder  that  one  does  hear  of  students  whose 
;™r for  real  hard  work  is  damped  thereby  ? 
The  letter  referred  to  is  liable  to  give  other 
wlents  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  amount 
•  TOrk  necessary  for  preparation  for  the  In¬ 
state  examinations.  Surely  there  are  not 


Sir, — The  letter  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
p.  543,  on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  Holman 
&  Goodrham,  architects,  refers  to  a  block  of 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  Mare-street  and 
Darnley-road.  Hackney,  which  is  in  my  district 
as  District  Surveyor,  and  I  think  it  right  to 
state  that  the  floor,  as  executed,  was  not  wholly 
approved  by  myself,  as  District  Surveyor,  or 
by  the  District  Surveyors’  Association,  who 
several  times  discussed  the  matter. 

The  objection  to  the  floor  as  shown  was  that, 
in  a  serious  fire,  the  lower  part  of  the  wooden 
joists  would  probably  be  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
which  would  extend  to  the  iron  supports  of  the 
blocks,  cause  them  to  drop  out,  and  the  blocks 
with  them.  There  was  some  correspondence 
with  the  London  County  Council  about  the 
matter,  at  the  l-equest  of  the  architects,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  through  the  Superin¬ 
tending  Architect  “that  the  fillets  should  be. in 
the  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the  blocks  in¬ 
stead  of  flush  with  the  underside,  the  blocks 
being  slid  into  position,  and  the  last  one  cast 
in  situ.”  This  would  have  met  the  objection 
named  above,  and  both  the  builder  and  the 
architects  were  at  once  informed  of  it;  but  it 
was  not  carried  out,  and,  as  there  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  specific  rule  about  the  pugging,  the 
Council  were  not  prepared  to  give  evidence 
in  the  Law  Courts  in  support  of  their  sug¬ 
gestion;  meanwhile,  the  proposed  fire-resisting 
clauses  of  the  London  Building  Act  (Amend¬ 
ment),  1905,  were  published,  requiring  the  sup¬ 
ports  to  the  pugging  to  be  secured,  to  the  sides 
of  the  joists  in  a  central  position  in  the  depth 
of  the  concrete,  and  as  this  was  just  what  had 
been  asked  for  in  this  case,  the  matter  was 
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fa”-0  J ihe  District  Surveyors’  Asso- 
Shiih  T®al”’  fa,0™?  the  conclusion  (with 
fa0!1  “Sfal  fa  it  was  not  desirable  to 

rules  fel  fa  th!  fa  Courb>  t:11 
rules  had  been  enacted;  and  hence  I  think  it 

KtAmp°rtLant,  the  new  fire-resisting  clauses 
Ind*  tWe+Lh°U  d  ,defini,te  rules  on  this  point, 
bpJnef  *  t^oseulpu.t  d?wn  by  the  Council  would 
be  most  valuable  in  this  case  for  the  prevention 
of  danger  hi  a  serious  fire. 
at,11  TWrd  to  the  difficulty  named  by 
Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodrham  about  the  danger 
,.ry^?fc  in  a  door  ^>3  description,  I 
tnink  this  may  occur  whether  concrete  is 
Pu§£? d  *n  or  put  in  in  blocks  and  grouted  in ; 
and  lor  this  reason  it  is  my  opinion,  and  that 
°l  many  district  surveyors,  that  wooden  joists 
should  not  be  allowed  at  all  in  a  fire-resisting 
noor  m  a  new  building,  but  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  in  an  old  building  where  the 
joists  are  already  there  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved  wxthout  great  expense  to  the  owner; 
and  this  was  amongst  the  suggestions  of  the 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  in  notes  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  London  County 
Uouncil  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
Amendment  Bill  of  1903. 

Alexander  Payiie, 

Architect  and  District  Surveyor. 


Jllustrations. 

_ KING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

E  publish  to-day  the  plan  of  the  new 
hospital,  and  a  perspective  view 
KViktfl  pf  the  administration  and  nursing 

-  block  which  is  to  be  built  on^a  site 

of  twelve  acres  situate  on  Denmark-hill,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pite  and  R.  S,  Balfour. 

The  plan  requires  some  explanation,  due  to 
the  inequality  of  the  site,  The  hospital  is  to 
accommodate  600  beds. 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  hospital  is  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  disposition  of  the  buildings 
is  consequent  on  the  contour  of  the  site,  which, 
rises  rapidly  towards  the  south.  The  first  floor 
of  the  administration  building  is  on  the  level 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  ward  blocks.  On 
this  floor,  and  occupying  the  central  position 
of  the  site,  is  accommodated  the  nursing  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  institution.  Also  from  this 
central  position  the  administration  of  the  sick 
wards,  the  nurses’  home,  and  the  general 
superintendence  radiates. 

At  the  head  of  this  official  section  (which  is  in 
close  and  direct  communication  with  the 
secretarial  department  below)  is  found  the 
grand  staircase,  which  rises  from  the  ground  floor 
of  the  front  block  to  the  top  floor  of  the  hospital. 
A  central  position  is  provided  for  the  chapel, 
which  is  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  nursing 
direction.  Still  carrying  out  the  central  idea, 
the  Post-office  and  telephone  room  have  been 
placed  in  the  eye  of  the  institution.  Adjacent, 
and  in  the  same  central  position,  is  a  waiting- 
room  for  the  friends  ot  patients  awaiting  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  a  doctors’  room  in  connexion 
therewith.  A  servants’  staircase  completes 
this  central  scheme. 

The  same  central  and  radial  principle  lias 
been  applied  to  the  kitchen  and  stores  depart¬ 
ments,  which  are  below  the  same  centre  with 
dual  diet  lifts  serving  to  both  sides  of  the 
hospital.  The  linen  department  is  likewise 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  whole, 
being  below  the  chapel,  with  direct  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  hospital  and  the  laundry  block. 

In  arranging  the  housing  of  the  nurses  as 
to  present  and  future  requirements,  the  resident 
medical  officers’  apartments,  and  the  servants’ 
quarters,  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  ensure  that,  while  being  provided  in  the  same 
block,  they  are  self-contained  and  do  not  inter¬ 
communicate  with  each  other. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  design  is  based 
on  a  principle  of  centralisation  and  radiation  in 
all  departments.  This  principle  will  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  of  first-rate  importance,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  secure  economical, 
effective,  and  efficient  hospital  administration. 

NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES,  SEACOMBE, 
CHESHIRE. 

We  publish  the  design  by  Messrs.  Briggs  and 
Wolstenholme  and  Arnold  Thomely  to  which 
the  first  premium  was  awarded  in  the  recent 
competition  for  new  Public  Offices  for  the 
Seacombe  and  Wallasey  District,  Cheshire.  It 
was,  if  we  remember  right,  called  “  Wallasey  ” 
in  the  earlier  announcement  of  the  competition  ; 
but  this  is  the  same  building. 
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We  give  the  perspective  view,  and  plana 
to  a  pretty  large  scale  of  the  two  principal 
floors,  the  arrangement  of  which  explains 
itself. 


PROPOSED  CLOCK  TOWER,  ST.  GEORGES 
CIRCUS,  S.E.  ' 

We  give  the  sheet  of  elevations,  plans,  and 
sections  of  the  design  by  Mr.  Jan  F.  Groll. 
which  received  the  first  premium  in  the  recent 
competition  for  a  clock  tower  to  be  erected  in 
St.  George’s-circus  ;  and  add  also  a  repro¬ 
duction  from  the  architect’s  perspective  sketch. 

By  the  terms  of  the  competition  the  total 
cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  clock,; 
was  not  to  exceed  1,7007, ;  the  height  not  to 
exceed  50  ft.  above  the  street  level,  and  means 
to  be  provided  for  access  to  the  roof. 

The  description  of  the  work  is  fully  given  in 
the  memoranda  on  the  drawing. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth.  (The  Homeland 
Association.  Gd.) 

Tenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom  :  1902-1904.  (Wyman 
&  Sons.  Is.  2d.) 


tCbe  Stubent’s  Column. 


TVPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XXI. 


Two  Coignet  System  Storehouses  xe.vr 
Paris. 


[jlSITORS  to  Paris  who  have  been  led 
by  archaeological  tastes  to  the 
ancient  town  of  St.  Denis,  or  have 
yielded  to  the  inducements  offered  by 


Asnieres  and  Argenteuil  in  the  way  of  rowing  or 
sailing  on  the  River  Seine,  may  have  noticed 
the  low-lying  peninsular  situated  between  the 
three  places  ment  ioned.  This  somewhat  dreary 
area,  known  as  the  Plaine  de  Gennevilhers.  is 
protected  against  inundation  by  an  embank¬ 
ment  along  the  river  side,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  market  gardens  fertilised  by  the  liquid  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  main  drainage  system  of  1  ana 
bv  the  coUecteur  general  d' .4amcr«. 

Near  the  bank  of  the  Seine  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain,  »  large 
is  now  in  course  of  constniciion  by  (he  Socl 
d’Eclairage,  Chauffage.  et  * 

Gennevilliers.  The  object  oithi  e“P*”$ 
is  to  supply  gas  for  purposes  °  hghbhcM.  ™ 
power  to  all  the  towns  and  villsgM  i ;  , 

rounding  district,  and  when  imoUj  yon  1 
tile  works  will  include  8as f  jjJS J,  fa 
several  large  gasometers,  and  M  ■ 
coal  and  other  materials.  A  on  ^ 
river  front  serves  for  tbo  I1*!*®  » 
brought  up  the  river  in  buj„ 

wharf  a  concrete-steel  viaduct  h»  . 
to  support  the  railway  lines  tad  do™  _ 
transportation  of  materials  to  the  ’“"S' 

<1<>lnttiie  present  article  we  propose 
with  the  construction  of  tmljWJ j,  be 
which,  with  the  exception  of Hie  >  Wy  „ 
tween  the  wall  framework.  I 1  wj,ic| 
concrete-steel  on  the  Coign  ) .  ^ 

was  selected  after  due  coma  ~Jn(.r8 
Stinville,  the  engineer  by  wb“  '  Tin 
plans  of  the  building  Ltrurtiol 

details  of  the  armoured  com W ‘t,  Soe.Ing.Ciw 

were  designed  by  M.  E- C01S“  nl  hi  MM 
de  France,  and  the  works  were  seen.™  . 
Edmond  Coignet  et  Cie,  0  '  ,l(  genera 

Fig.  142  is  a, plan  showing 


Proposed  Clock  Tower,  St.  George’s-circus :  Perspective  View. 


isions  of  one  of  bJ  * 

of  the  budding*  Bf®  ,  sp.ee 


of  the  buildings  ..  ~ 

■s  wide,  and  between  ^  r08dwi 
etres,  this  being  occupied 


F  10.142. 
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As  the  storehouses  are  identical  in  dimensions 
and  construction,  we  need  only  deal  with  one 
of  them  in  the  following  description. 

The  building  comprises  a  basement  and 
two  upper  floors,  4-40  metres  and  11*30  metres 
above  ground  level  respectively,  and  a  flat  roof 
18*10  metres  above  the  same  datum.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  although  the  outer  walls  are  partly 
of  brick,  the  entire  weight  of  the  structure  is 
carried  by  the  concrete -steel  columns  and 
transmitted  by  them  directly  to  the  founda¬ 
tions. 

Fig.  143  is  a  half -plan  of  the  foundations, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
building  is  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  five 
different  types,  lettered  G  H  I  K  L,  for  the 
purpose  of  ready  identification.  Each  column 
is  supported  on  a  cast-iron  base  plate,  and  this 
in  turn  by  a  concrete  pier  of  cylindrical  form 
carried  down  to  a  sufficient  depth  into  the  earth 
to  insure  stability,  the  top  surface  of  the  pier 
being  50  centimetres  below  ground  level. 

There  are  four  columns  of  the  type  K,  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  building,  and  for  this  type 
the  concrete  pier  has  the  diameter  of  2  metres. 
The  cast-iron  base  measures  1*05  metres  square 
at  the  bottom,  50  centimetres  square  at  the 
top,  and  40  centimetres  high.  The  base  plate 
is  stiffened  by  eight  ribs  rising  from  the  bottom 
plate  to  the  top,  where  suitable  provision  is 
made  for  supporting  the  longitudinal  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  column,  which  measures  50  centi¬ 
metres  square. 

Along  the  front  and  back  walls  of  the 
structure  all  the  remaining  columns  are  of  type 
H,  there  being  eight  of  these  between  the 
corner  columns  at  the  ends  of  the  facades,  or, 
including  the  latter,  ten  columns  in  each  wall. 
The  foundation-piers  are  of  2  metres  diameter, 
the  same  as  for  the  type  K columns.  The  cast- 
iron  base  also  measures  1*05  metres  square  at 
the  bottom,  but  at  the  top  the  dimensions 
are  50  centimetres  by  35  centimetres,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the 
column. 

Along  each  end  wall  of  the  storehouse  there 
are  six  columns  of  type  I,  measuring  50  centi¬ 
metres  by  35  centimetres,  making,  with  those  of 
type  K,  eight  columns  in  each  wall.  The 
cylinder  foundations  and  the  cast-iron  bases  are 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  for  the  columns  of 
type  H. 

On  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
building  there  is  a  row  of  eight  columns,  type  G, 
in  addition  to  two  type  I  columns,  making  ten 
columns  in  each  row.  The  foundation-piers  for 
the  interior  columns  are  of  2  metres  diameter, 
and  the  cast-iron  bases  measure  1*20  metres 
square  and  60  centimetres  square  at  the  bottom 
and  top  respectively,  the  columns  themselves 
having  a  sectional  area  of  60  centimetres  square. 

The  other  interior  columns  are  those  of 
type  L,  which  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 
being  intended  simply  for  the  intermediate 
support  of  beams  situated  at  1*10  metres  below 
the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  cylinder  piers 
for  the  columns  are  1*40  metres  in  diameter,  the 
cast-iron  bases  80  centimetres  square  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  columns  themselves  measure 
25  centimetres  square. 

The  columns  generally  are  disposed  in  rows 
5  metres  apart  centre  to  centre,  measured  along 
the  main  axis  of  the  building,  but  the  spacing 
of  the  columns  in  the  transverse  rows  is  not 
uniform.  At  each  end  wall  two  of  the  I  type 
columns  are  spaced  3*35  metres  apart,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  line,  then  comes  an¬ 
other  column  at  a  distance  of  2*325  metres,  and 
finally  come  two  outer  columns  at  intervals  of 
5  metres.  The  columns  in  each  of  the  other 
rows  are  spaced  on  either  side  of  the  centre  line 
as  follows : — (1)  Centre  to  column  G,  1*80 
metres  ;  (2)  column  G  to  column  I,  4*10  metres  ; 

(3)  column  I  to  column  L,  4*05  metres  ; 

(4)  column  L  to  column  H,  4*05  metres.  The 
reason  for  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  in 
the  manner  indicated  is  to  provide  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  series  of  eight  storage  tanks,  each 
measuring  9*44  metres  square  by  1*50  metres 
deep,  and  weighing  140  tonnes,  including  the 
contents.  These  tanks  are  carried  upon  a 
system  of  main  and  secondary  beams,  the  ends 
of  the  main  beams  being  supported  by  the  outer 
columns  of  types  H,  I,  and  K  in  the  front, 
back,  and  end  walls,  and  by  the  columns  of 
type  G  on  either  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
building,  while  intermediate  support  is  afforded 
by  the  columns  of  type  L. 

Fig.  144  is  a  half-plan  of  the  beam  system, 
which,  as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  a  little 
later,  does  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  first 
floor  proper. 


Referring  to  this  drawing,  the  main  beams 
extending  from  front  to  back  of  the  building 
are  supported  by  the  rows  of  columns,  and  the 
spacing  between  each  beam  is  consequently 
5*00  metres,  centre  to  centre.  All  these  beams 
are  of  concrete -steel  and  measure  16  centi¬ 
metres  wide  by  45  centimetres  deep. 

Below  the  areas  covered  by  the  tanks,  and 
along  the  lines  of  columns  G,  these  beams  are 
connected  by  secondary  beams  with  a  cross- 
section  measuring  16  centimetres  wide  by  40 
centimetres  deep.  On  either  side  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  axis  of  the  building  the  secondary  beams 
are  spaced  as  follows  : — (1)  From  axis  to  line 
of  columns  G,  1*80  metres  ;  (2)  from  line  G  to 
first  beam,  0*80  metre ;  (3)  the  next  three 
beams  are  spaced  1*10  metres  apart ;  (4)  the 
next  four  beams  are  spaced  1*35  metres  apart : 
(5)  from  the  last  beam  to  centre  line  of  columns 
H  the  spacing  is  2*70  metres. 

The  positions  of  the  four  tanks  in  one -half  of 
the  building  are  indicated  in  Fig.  144  by  broken 
lines.  Inspection  will  show  that  there  are 
ample  spaces  between  the  tanks  themselves, 
as  well  as  between  them  and  the  ends  and  sides 
of  the  building.  These  spaces  are  occupied,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  145,  by  the  first  floor,  which 
consists  of  beams  and  a  floor  slab  supported 
along  the  outer  edges  by  the  columns  H,  K,  and 
I,  and  elsewhere  by  dwarf  columns  built  up 
from  the  beams  upon  which  the  tanks  are 
placed.  In  this  plan  the  outer  brick  walls  are 
indicated,  together  with  the  15-centimetre 
square  concrete -steel  stanchions  which,  together 
with  the  main  columns  and  horizontal  members 
in  this  and  the  upper  story,  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  skeleton  framing  for  the  entire  building. 

For  supporting  the  floor,  beams  16  centimetres 
wide  by  42  centimetres  deep  are  carried  along 
the  front,  back,  and  end  walls  between  the 
columns.  Then,  at  a  distance  of  1*03  metres 
from  these  beams,  there  is  a  line  of  dwarf 
columns,  with  a  section  of  25  centimetres  by 
15  centimetres,  parallel  with  the  front  and  back 
walls,  each  of  these  members  being  built  up 
from  one  of  the  main  beams  supporting  the 
tanks  ;  and  parallel  with  the  end  walls  there  are 
four  rows  of  dwarf  columns  with  the  cross- 
section  of  15  centimetres  square  and  an  average 
spacing  of  about  4  metres  in  each  row,  built  up 
from  the  secondary  beams  below  the  tanks. 
These  four  rows  are  situated  one  near  each  end 
of  the  building  and  one  at  each  side  of  the 
transverse  centre  line. 

Upon  the  dwarf  columns  are  beams  25  centi¬ 
metres  wide  by  17  centimetres  deep,  for  a  con¬ 
crete-steel  floor  slab  6  centimetres  thick,  which 
extends  over  the  two  parallel  series  of  beams, 
forming  a  continuous  platform  round  the 
building.  The  front  or  inner  edge  of  the  plat¬ 
form  is  rebated  for  the  addition  of  wood  flooring 
up  to  the  tanks.  The  three  transverse  gang¬ 
ways  between  the  tanks,  two  65  centimetres  wide 
and  one  3*50  metres  wide,  consist  of  concrete- 
steel  floor  slabs  12  centimetres  thick  with  suit¬ 
able  support  from  below,  but  the  longitudinal 
gangway  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building  is  floored  with  concrete -steel  only  in 
the  centre,  for  a  width  of  1  metre,  the  remainder 
of  the  floor  up  to  the  tanks  on  either  side  being 
of  timber. 

Fig,  146  is  a  part  cross-section  of  the  building, 
and  Fig.  147  a  half -longitudinal  section.  These 
drawings  will  serve  the  purpose  of  further  ex¬ 
plaining  the  details  of  construction. 

From  the  particulars  stated  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  floor  is  really  a  platform 
pierced  by  eight  openings  in  each  of  which  is  a 
large  shallow  tank,  partially  sunk  below  ti  e 
floor  level,  above  which  the  upper  part  of  each 
tank  projects  to  a  height  of  40  centimetres. 

The  dimensions  given  for  the  main  columns 
in  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  for  the  in¬ 
terior  columns  only  apply  so  far  as  concerns 
those  portions  of  their  length  extending  up  to 
the  beams  of  the  system  upon  which  the  tanks 
are  erected.  Above  that  height  the  type  G 
columns  are  reduced  in  sectional  area  to  50 
centimetres  square  proportionately  with  the 
reduced  load  to  be  carried,  and  none  of  the 
type  L  columns  are  continued  above  the  same 
level  since  the  only  reason  for  their  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  afford  intermediate  support  for 
the  members  beneath  the  eight  tanks. 

The  height  of  the  first  story  of  the  building 
from  floor  to  floor  is  6*90  metres,  the  clear  head¬ 
way  from  the  first  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the 
beams  above  being  6*04  metres. 

The  space  beneath  the  tank  beams  is  2;85 
metres  high,  and,  being  enclosed  by  brick 
walls  between  the  columns,  it  forms  a  basement 
which  is  amply  lighted  by  windows  2  metres 
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wide  by  1  metre  high,  one  in  each  wall  panel. 
Access  doors  are  provided  at  each  end  below' 
the  entrance  to  the  first  floor. 

Two  outside  stairways,  each  of  twenty-fire 
steps,  lead  from  ground  level  up  to  a  landing 
outside  the  longitudinal  gangway  between  the 
rows  of  type  G  columns,  and  inside  stairways 
run  from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  floor  and 
thence  to  the  terrace  roof.  The  positions  of 
these  stairways  are  indicated  approximately 
on  the  key  plan  (Fig.  142).  J 

The  front  and  back  walls  are  set  back  a  little 
from  the  outer  face  of  the  columns,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  thickness  of  the  masonry  being  22  centi¬ 
metres  nearly  up  to  the  second  floor  and  17 
centimetres  above  the  line  in  question.  The 
end  walls  are  22  centimetres  thick  up  to  the 
level  of  the  second  floor,  and  17  centimetres 
thick  up  to  the  roof.  Figs.  146  and  147  show 
some  of  the  horizontal  wall  beams  running  from 
column  to  column,  these  members  as  well  as  the 
vertical  stanchions  of  concrete-steel  between 
the  main  columns  having  the  cross-sectional 
area  of  15  centimetres  square. 

Detailed  description  of  the  second  floor  and 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  generally 
must  be  left  until  next  week.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  state,  in  concluding. the  present  article, 
that  the  superload  on  the  tank  beam  system 
works  out  at  about  1,500  kilogrammes  per 
square  metre  (307  lb.  per  sq.  ft.),  and  that  the 
calculated  superload  upon  the  first  floor  was 
500  kilogrammes  per  square  metre  (102*5  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.).  The  latter  is  a  small  unit  load, 
but,  as  the  floor  is  merely  provided  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  staff  and  not  to  carry  heavy 
weights,  it  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  floors  were  designed  with  an  ample 
margin  of  safety,  and  the  official  tests  have 
proved  that  they  are  capable  of  supporting  far 
greater  loads  per  square  metre  tnan  those 
mentioned. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 


M.  Paul  Dubois.— We  regret  to  announce 
be  death,  from  influenza,  of  the  eminent 
'rench  sculptor  M.  Paul  Dubois.  He  was 
orn  in  1829,  and  commenced  life  as  a  student 
f  law,  but  at  the  age  of  30  he  abandoned  the 
igal  profession  and  entered  the  studio  of  Tous- 
aint,  where  he  worked  for  two  years.  He 
ben  went  for  three  years  to  Italy  to  study  the 
lasterpieces  of  antique  and  Renaissance 
oulpture.  His  first  work  exhibited  m  the 
ialon,  in  1863,  was  “  St.  Jean  Enfant.  In 
865  his  “Chanteur  Florentin’’  obtained  a 
reat  success.  In  1873  he  exhibited  hive 
Jaissanto,”  and  the  same  year  was  appointea 
urator  of  the  Luxembourg  Museum.  ^ 
tatues  by  him,  “  Le  Courage  Mihtaire,  an 
:  La  Charite,”  intended  for  the  tomb  of 
Jeneral  Lamoriciere,  were  much  admired  in 
he  Salon,  of  1876.  The  tomb  itself,  with  the 
wo  other  statues  which  completed  it, 

’oi”  and  “  L’Histoire,”  was  exhibited  in  1878. 
?he  tomb  is  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  .  * 

n  1878  Dubois  succeeded  Guillaume  as  Direc- 
eur  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  *  pos  v 
te  held  till  his  death.  Among  others  * 
vorks  may  be  mentioned  the  statue  of 
)arc,  erected  in  front  of  the  church  of  bt. 
kugustin ;  that  of  the  Connetable  «.»<»► 
norency,  now  at  Chantilly,  and  of  ., 
llustration  was  published  in  the  B  • 
lusts  of  Gounod,  Baudry,  Henner  , 
eur;  and  a  splendid  group 
‘Alsace  et  Lorraine.”  Dubois  was  a 
alented  portrait  painter.  It  was  h 
reduced  at  the  Ecole  des  Beau  -Arts.  «• 
cheme  for  simultaneous  instruotH)  ,  ■  ^ 
ecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  ^  j, 

ibtained  all  the  official  honours  winch 
alent  merited ;  he  twioe  recc 
'  Medaillo  d’Honneur"  of  the  9*l°l  *“ 

,  “Grand  Croix”  o f,  V 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  French  »rt 
Mk.  TwmDiiE.— We  hare  to •«”  g  Is|e 
leath,  on  May  14,  at  his  reside 
>£  Man,  of  Mr.  John  Tweed*  " “ 'Jgj 

rear.  Mr.  Tweedade  had  been  Jumt^^ 
of  some  twenty-six  yean.  a .p  ,  {wed*,  of 
of  Messrs.  S.  E.  Smith  *  lS  tta 

Leeds,  architects,  which  was  W  re. 

and  of  the  year  1903,  when  M  .  architoctural 
tired  from  practice.  Of  tti  we  m#y 
works  carried  out  in  Leeds  bv  .  h  room, 
mention  the  following:  T  ■  P  .  p]aron- 
cookery  school,  classrooms,  •  .  pank 
don-road ;  the  York  DmSer  ». 

(illustrated  in  the  5u'{®er(l^J*Arcbitccturw 
1896,  No.  III.  of  our  scries,  the 

of  our  Large  Pwvinc  al  Town  ^  p{ 
St.  Luke’s  Day  Schools,  j 
shops  facing  New  Bn*?*temitoh>ll.r«i; 
street;  a  warehouse  a  WJ""™,  ol  the 

the  enlargement  and  «»!"■ 

Christ  Church  Schools,  rm  ■» 
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.  v  Smith  &  J-  Tweedale  made  the  plans  at  front.  The 
for  the  buildings  erected  at  the 
;  d  Farm  Garforth,  for  the  East  and  West 
County  Councils,  to  serve  for  students 
rf thp  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
cultural  Department  of _  the  Yorkshire 
The  buildings  comprise  the  dairy  and 

5  Storage  and>  in  another  section,  the  lec- 
bacteriological,  and  classrooms,  with  a 

ft-torv  male  and  female  students’  common- 
board-room,  etc.  Mr.  Tweedale  was 
Architect  of  his  own  residence  at  Harrogate, 

{ormor  Vice-President  of  the  Leeds  and 
Puhire  Architectural  Society.  In  1881  he 
"•elected  an  Associate  and  in  1889  a  Fellow 
(the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Bernhard  Samuelson,  Bart.  —  Sir 
Sard  Samuelson,  Bart.,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  who 
,  on  May  10  at  his  residence,  No. 
jprince’s-gate,  London,  S.W.,  aged  84  years, 

(be  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Henry  Samuelson, 
merchant,  of  Liverpool.  He  established  the 
•jjnnift  Ironworks  at  Middlesbrough,  and,  in 
Ljation  with  the  late  Mr.  Vaughan, 

Sloped  the  resources  of  the  Cleveland  dis- 
L  the  production  of  iron.  He  was  an 
.jjent  authority  upon  many  matters  con- 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Great 
Ain  and  the  Continent,  and  the  technical 
location  of  the  industrial  classes.  Sir  Bern- 
J  Samuelson  was  chairman,  1882-4,  of  the 
.‘,1  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction ; 

1578  be  was  elected  President  of  the  Cleve- 
«J  Ironmasters’  Association,  and  framed  the 
'  rt  0f  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
■linage  and  the  Prevention  of  Floods  in  the 
bines  Valley ;  and,  in  1871,  was  awarded 
Jelford  Gold  Medal  for  a  treatise  on  im- 
-ttments  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Up. William  Drew— We  have  to  record  the 
,|[i  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  67,  of  Mr. 
lam  Drew,  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  Drew 
architects,  of  Swindon.  Mr.  Drew  had 
a  in  practice  for  forty  years  in  Swindon 
j  the  district.  He  had  designed  a  large 
-b?r  of  the  public  buildings,  residences, 

„ls,  business  premises,  etc.,  in  this  and. 
khbouring  towns.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
buildings  is  the  Clarence-street  Schools, 
rindon,  one  of  the  first  planned  on  the 
gal-hall  principle.  He  was  employed 
aly  by  the  late  Swindon  School  Board,  and 

6  by  the  School  Boards  of  two  adjacent 
-iihes— Rodborne  Cheney  and  Stratton  St. 
ugaret.  Mr.  Drew  had  a  large  experience 
a  designer  of  hotels  a.nd  public-houses, 
ag  employed  by  many  brewery  firms  and 
rpaniee  in  the  district,  also  at  Oxford.  The 
ijest  residence  he  built  was  Beachcroft,  at 
asdown,  near  Swindon,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
iel  The  practice  will  be  carried  on  by  his 
^ under  the  same  style  as  before. 


church  are  of  pEh-pTnu  The  ZZf  f 
medatiou  .f.  ffr  ,70?^ includiu?  cfe “ 
which  occupy  a  platform  immediately  L  fiout 
of  the  pulpit.  The  ground  floor  (whibh  is  laid 
throughout  with  wood-block  flooring  on  con 
JM*  Tk*  400  S'tticgs,,  and  the  galleries 

Tl?;  Jn®  wl?le  ft  th?  I*™  are  of  piteh-pSe 
The  gallery  front  is  all  in  panelled  pitch-SinJ 
and  the  pulpit  is  also  in  pitch-pine;  panelled 


TKiri-rooin,  etc.  Mr.  Tweedale  wan  and  moulded;  with" 'simTla>"fr»mtf;  Panelled 
"*'=  «•  if  residence  at  Harrogate.  behind.  The  'org,n-cKber  is  pla^beMnd 

pulpit  at  gallery  level.  Behind  the  church  on 
the  ground,  floor,  there  is  a  small  hall,  to  be 
used  for  infants  classroom  and  prayer  meet- 
a  westry  for  mmister,  classroom,  and  tea 
kitchen.  On  the  first  floor,  oyer  same,  there 
s  a  church  parlour,  which  has  cloakroom  and 
lavatory  attached.  Beyond  the  organ-chamber 
are  two  classrooms.  The  heating  is  by  low 
pressure  hot  water,  with  radiators  in  vestibule 
corridors,  and  staircases.  The  lighting  is  by 
Ylfctnc  'ncandescent  lamps.  The  architects  are 
Messrs  Badenoch  &  Bruce,  Newcastle :  the 
contractor  Mr.  J.  M.  Whamond,  Gosforth  ;  the 
electric  lighting  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs 
X.  hr.  Usher  &  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons 
are  responsible  for  the  heating.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  church  is  6,5002. 

Council  School,  West  Ham.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  Hilda-road  Council  school  was 
laid  recently  by  the  Mayor  of  West  Ham.  The 
school  is  the  forty-fifth  block  of  elementary 
schoo1  buddings  erected  by  the  education 
authority  of  West  Ham,  and  the  first  to  be 
erected  under  the  authority  created  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  It  comprises  three 
blocks  of  buildings..  The  principal  block,  con¬ 
taining  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments,  is  on 
two  floors ;  the  infants’  department  is  a 
separate  building  of  one  floor;  the  manual  in¬ 
struction  school  and  boys’  covered  playground 
forms  the  third  block.  The  total  number  of 
school  places  provided  in  the  three  depart¬ 
ments^  1,000  (infants  400,  girls  300,  boys  300). 
The  site  comprises  an  area  of  about  l|  acres, 
and  has  two  long  frontages  to  Chester  and 
Hilda  roads.  The  contract  for  the  works, 
which  includes  heavy  foundations  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  site,  amounts  to  23.9232.,  and  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Gregar  & 
Son  to  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Jacques. 

School,  Camberwell. — A  new  County  Council 
school,  capable  of  accommodating  about  1,000 
children,  has  been  erected  in  Grove-lane,  Cam¬ 
berwell.  The  site  adjoins  a  small  open  space 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Camberwell 
Borough  Council.  The  school  buildings  are 
two  in  number,  one  being  a  two-story  building 
for  junior  mixed  children  on  the  ground  floor 
and  for  senior  mixed  children  on  the  first  floor. 
The  other  is  a  one-story  building  for  infants, 
whilst  a  separate  block  is  provided  for  a 
drawing  classroom  and  a  room  for  practical 
science  on  the  playground  level.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  designed  by  and  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  parley,  the 
Architect  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Council. 

Whitley  North  Schools,  Northumberland. 
— The  new  schools  at  Whitley  were  opened  on 
the  8th  inst.  by  Colonel  F.  D.  Blake.  The  ac¬ 
commodation  is  for  1,020,  arranged  in  three 
blocks  of  340  each,  for  the  use  of  boys,  girls, 
and  infants.  The  entrance  to  the  two  latter 
adjoin,  and  that  for  the  boys  is  off  another 
street.  Each  school  is  approached  by  two 
entrances,  with  cloakroom  and  lavatories,  and 
comprises  a  central  hall  and  six  classrooms, 
which  open  directly  off  the  hall.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  floors  are  of  solid  blocks,  and 
the  walls  have  tinted  glazed  brick  dadoes.  On 
the  exterior  the  walls1  are  of  red  facing  bricks 
and  stucco  work,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
green  slates.  The  heating  is  by  hot  water  on 
the  low-pressure  system,  _  with  ventilating 
radiators  and  valves  to  admit  and  regulate  the 
fresh  or  warm  air,  the  foul  air  being  extracted 
from  each  room  and  conveyed  to  turrets  fur¬ 
nished  with  electric  fans.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Knowles,  architect,  Newcastle ;  Messrs.  J.  & 
W.  Simpson,  of  North  Shields,  being  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  Mr.  J.  Nicholson  the  clerk  of 
works. 

New  Hall,  St.  George’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — A  new  hall  has 
been  built  by  the  congregation  of  St.  George’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Jesmond-road,  New¬ 
castle.  The  hall  will  seat  500,  and  cost  2,5002. 
The  new  building  is  a  stone  structure,  with 
the  main  front  towards  Jesmond-road.  The 
present  accommodation  comprises,  in  addition 
to  the  hall,  a  church  parlour,  infants’  class¬ 
room,  vestries,  and  caretakers’.  house.  Low 
side  aisles  have  been  planned  which,  by  means 
of  folding  partitions  or  curtains,  can  be 
formed  into  class  or  ante  rooms  of  varying 
sizes,  and  shut  off  from  the  central  sfrace— 
large  enough  for  ordinary  services— which  is 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
gw®,  Rugeley  Parish  Church. — The 
Jation-stone  of  the  new  chancel  to  St. 
.Tistine’s  Parish  Church  was  laid  recently 
Lady  Alexander  Paget.  The  improvements 
be  carried  out  provide  not  merely  for  the 
don  of  a  chancel,  but  for  the  building  of 
:  Testries.  aai  organ-chamber,  and  a  north 
apt.  The  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
rdance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Pear- 
urchitect,  of  London,  and  the  contract  has 
•let  to  Mr.  Edwin  Whittingham,  builder, 
,  of  Newport,  Salop. 

i:.  Alban’s  Church,  Leicester. — The  founda- 
•.-iione  was  laid  recently  of  the  Church  of 
Alban,  which  is  being  erected  in  Harrison- 
i  Leicester.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Howard 
Ihompson,  and  Messrs.  Bradshaw  Brothers 
the  builders.  The  new  church  is  planned 
provide  accommodation  for  a  congregation 
xO,  arid  the  clergy  and  choir  stalls  will  seat 
rty.  The  total  internal  length  of  the 
*e  will  be  140  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave 
ween  the  piers  26  ft.,  and  the  aisles  10  ft. 

The  nave  will  consist  of  five  bays,  with 
slow  arches  of  16  ft.  span.  The  ceiling 
1  be  a  segmental  curve,  with,  moulded  ribs, 

:  the  interior  woodwork  will  be  stained. 

!  edifice  will  be  erected  with  Ellistown 
wilt  red  bricks  2i  in.  thick,  and  with 
sings  of  Darley  Dale  Derbyshire  stone, 
main  roof  will  be  covered  with  a  South 
-es  slate— the  Precelly  Ttustico.  The  main 
i  will  be  made  of  red  deal  wood  blocks 
i  on  concrete,  while  the  chancel  and  porch 
» will  be  in  mosaic.  A  low-pressure  hot- 
» heating  scheme  will  be  carried  out  by 
srs.  Ashwell  &  Nesbit. 

’®htterian  Church,  Arthur’s  Hill,  New- 
woxTyne— The  Arthur’s  Hill  Presby- 
■n  Church,  Newcastle,  was  opened  on  the 
•  inst,  The  style  of  the  buildings  is  late 
and  the  church  is  built  of  local  stone, 
-tower  and  angle  turret.  The  interior 
v-j  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  with 
snes  and  vestibule,  with  gallery  staircases 


ib  tdditteyn';lerS  7  on  either  side, 

main  eable  *'  Jie  sem?-°,lrcular  window  in  thi 

S.aSgean<ibeIthrJraI  OOOM-io.M-  “■»  whole 

dation  tor  over  5M  a°00'1™°- 

-erected  by  Mv  awn  b.";lldmS  has  been- 
Newcastle7  Jui'  i  '  ,  David«m,  contractor, 

of  heatine  also  installed  the  system 

tioPn00p„Ho°rhSSe0fMor‘-thN'B--Ab  MW,  ““hina- 
nethan,  Bothwelf an? “  n°f  Cambus- 
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foS?’  oSta,  JSitnS  pla^ t 4  the  committee- 

range  of  stable  bniM?Lc,  :  There  13  also  a 
Alex  Cullen,  MolLmtll  1S  Mr’ 

tord  th  °  ciretak<;V'  while  at  each  end  is  a 
a,™  observation  of  doubtful  cases.  There 
are  two  pavilions,  which  are  divided  iito 
tal’ldinm  £enlal8,  wards.  Behind  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  necessary  offices,  laundiy 
disinfecting  apartments,  dairy,  receiving  apart 

Sin' t'  J„h°  were  uZlllt 

,  S?n>  Alloa,  and  the  total  cost  is 
expected  to  be  about  9,0002. 

LfBRARY,  LEICESTER.-The  new  free  library 
l0e®ter.  which  has  been  erected  in  Bishop- 
at  a.  cosfc  of  12,0002.,  exclusive  of  tfe 
intenor  fittings,  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst. 
The  entrance  in,  Bishop-street  gives  access  to  a 
flail  With  a  mosaic  pavement.  The  walls  are 
riSS  P*  glass  ,.tlIes-  Immediately  on  the 
rignt  is  the  reading-room,  80  ft.  by  31  ft. 
Placed  down  the  centre  are  five  tables  with 
Lit0ps’^andi  afc  further  end  are  four 
flat  tables.  On  the  side  walls  are  fixed  desks 
nefW3papers-  ^  The  lending  department  is 
separated  from  the  librarian’s  quarters  by  a 
long  counter.  An  electrical  hoist  goes  from. 

serves  all  of  the  floors. 
At  the  Bowling  Green-street  end  of  the  room  a 
winding  iron  staircase  leads  to  a  spare  room, 
which  will  be  used  for  storing  newspapers, 
etc.  Four  flights  of  stairs,  with  landings  at 
the  termination  of  each  one,  are  ascended 
trom  the  hall  m  order  to  get  to  the  reference 
1: ‘hrary-  The .  top  landing  of  all  has  a  tes- 
selated  Venetian  pavement.  On  the  left  is  the 
ofhee  of  the  librarian.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  private  lavatories,  the  walls  of  which  are 
lined  with  opalite.  The  reference-room,  which 
is  entered  through  double  glass  doors,  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  reading-room  below. 

It  has  arched  ceiling,  decorated  in  fibrous 
plaster,  wood-block  floor,  and  twenty-four 
tables.  The  ladies’  room  opens  out  of  the 
larger  one,  on  the  left.  The  rooms  measures- 
31  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  floor  is  of  pitch-pine.  On 
the  top  floor  of  all  is  a  committee-room.  The 
juveniles  are  provided  for  in  the  basement, 
where  a  room  has  been  allotted  to  them.  The 
floor  is  of  Venetian  coloured  work.  The  base¬ 
ment  also  contains  departments  for  patent 
specifications,  bound  files  of  newspapers  dating 
over  half  a  century  back,  and  stores.  A  little 
room  has  also  been  provided  for  the  staff,  which 
they  can  use  as  a  dining-room.  Here  also  are 
lavatories,  the  boilers,  and  apparatus  for 
lighting  and  heating.  The  architect  of  the 
building  was  Mr.  Burgess. 
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Library,  Mansfield.— The  new  free  library 
for  Mansfield  has  just  been  completed.  For 
the  new  building  competitive  plans  were  in¬ 
vited  to  be  sent  in  by  selected  architects,  the 
choice  eventually  falling  upon  the  one  sent  in 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Sutton,  Bromley  House,  Notting¬ 
ham.  The  building  comprises  a  large  reading- 
room,  a  reference  reading-room  (which 
will  also  be  utilised  as  a  magazine 
reading-room),  separate  ladies’  room,  the 
lending  library,  the  librarian’s  office,  and  a 
storeroom. 

Lowestoft  Free  Library. — The  new  free 
library  at  Lowestoft,  situate  in  Clapham-road, 
and  adjoining  the  technical  schools,  has  just 
been  opened.  Mr.  George  William  Leighton, 
of  Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  and  his  plans 
were  selected  in  competition  by  the  assessor, 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bottle,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

The  building  contract  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  G. 

Hawes,  Norwich  and.  Lowestoft.  The  building 
is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 

The  visitor  approaches  the  main  entrance  by 
way  of  the  tower  porch,  beyond  which _  a 
corridor  extends,  giving  access  to  the  magazine 
and  news  room,  34  ft.  square.  This  room  is 
controlled  by  an  observation  window  from  the 
librarian’s  office.  The  corridor  gives  access  to 
the  borrowers’  lobby.  From  the  corridor  a 
marble  staircase,  lighted  by  a  dome,  with 
marble  casings  and  panellings  to  the  wall, 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  where  is  the  reference 
library,  30  ft.  by  42  ft.,  lavatories,  and  the 
librarian’s  private  room.  Facing  Clapham- 
road  is  the  magazine-room,  42  ft.  by  34  ft., 
with  an  open  timber  roof,  and  three  over¬ 
hanging  oriel  bay  windows.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  this  floor  is  the  reference  library, 
panelled  and  fitted  with  bookshelves  in  bays 
under  an  arcaded  gallery.  This  room  is 
lighted  by  a  central  dome,  as  well  as  by  side 
windows.  There  are  also  other  staff-rooms 
and  offices,  and  retiring-rooms.  The  roof  of 
the  building  is  covered  with  Welsh  slates;  and 
rising  at  a  point  immediately  above  the  main 
entrance  there  is  a  fleche,  which  will  serve  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  entire  building.  The  whole 
of  the  rooms  are  wood-panelled  throughout.  The 
flooring  is  fireproof,  and  the  building  warmed 
by  a  low-pressure  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 

Public  Library,  King’s  Lynn.— The  new 
public  library  at  King’s  Lynn  was  opened  on 
the  Tower  Field  site  on  the  18th  inst.  I  he 
walls  are  faced  with  carr  stone,  with  dress¬ 
ings  of  terra-cotta,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  slates.  The  central  feature  of  .  the 
design  is  a  square  tower,  44  ft.  in  height , 
forming  part  of  a  projecting  bay,  30  ft.  wide, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of.  the  Tower  held. 

From  this  point  two  wings  diverge  at  an  angle 
of  60  deg.,  and  each  wing  is  relieved  at  12  it. 
from  the  corner  of  the  entrance  bay  by  another 
projecting  bay,  of  octagonal  form,  some  15  it. 
across,  and  containing  windows,  in  one  case  oi 
a  committee-room,  and  in  the  other  ot  the 
staff-room.  Thence  each  wing  extends  a 
further  distance  of  50  ft.,  divided  into  five 
bays,  the  window  in  the  central  one  being 
carried  up  into  a  dormer.  The  wing  facing 
London-road  contains  a  news-room,  measur¬ 
ing  48  ft.  bv  21  ft.,  and  that  adjoining  Grey- 
friars-road  a.  “reviews”  room  (or  general 
reading-room),  about  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a 
reference-room  20  ft.  square.  The  space  inter- 
vening  between  the  two  wings  is  allotted  to 
the  lending  library,  which  is  in  future  to  be 
managed  on  the  “  open-access  system,  bor¬ 
rowers  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  s]f 
choose  their  own  books.  The  staff,  located 
within  the  segmental  enclosure  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  with  the  rows  of  shelves 
radiating  from  it,  will  have  a  complete  view  of 
the  lending  department  (the  entrance  arid  the 
Lit  of  which  will  be  governed  by  turnstiles), 
and  will  also  be  able  to  see,  through  glass 
partitions,  all  the  other  rooms  allotted  to  the 
public.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Kings  Lynn,  is 
the  architect. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Rebuilding  Plough  Bridges,  Byfleet. — 
Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  work  of 
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rebuilding  Plough  Bridges.  Whatever  claims 
the  old  wooden  structures  had  to  picturesque¬ 
ness,  they  were  sadly  lacking  in  stability,  and 
drivers  of  vehicles  crossed  them  in  fear  and 
trembling  during  the  not  infrequent  floods. 
On  being  demolished  they  were  found  to  be 
very  rotten,  and  practically  unsafe  for  vehicular 
traffic,  even  when  there  was  no  such  special 
strain  put  upon  them.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.,  of  Strand,  and  Mr.  R. 
St.  George  Moore,  of  Westminster,  is  the 
engineer,  whilst  Mr.  W.  E.  Judd  was  selected 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Chertsey 
Rural  District  Council  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  contract  price  is  3,1622.  Two  spans  will 
be  used  to  cross  the  River  Wey,  and  one  span 
will  bridge  the  mill-stream.  The  foundations 
and  abutments  are  now  being  put  in,  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  founda¬ 
tions  being  experienced,  owing  to  obstruc¬ 
tions  encountered  below  water  level.  The 
remains  of  previous  bridges  for  centuries  back 
have  had  to  be  removed.  The  foundations  of 
the  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  Wey  will  go 
down  about  15  ft.  below  water  level,  and  it 
will  be  capped  with  granite  to  carry  cast-iron 
columns  supporting  the  bridge. — Surrey 
A  dvertiser. 

Water  Supply,  Fyling  dales,  near  Whitby.— 
On  the  11th  inst.  Colonel  A.  G.  Durnford,  R.E., 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an 
inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  Whitby 
Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
1,6502.  for  the  purposes  of  increasing  the  pre¬ 
sent  supply  of  water  to  those  living  within  the 
area  of  the  supply  at  Fylingdales  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  springs,  the  construction  of 
reservoirs,  laying  of  mains,  etc.  Mr.  F.  G.  Fair- 
hank,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  York,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  scheme,  gave  evidence,  among  others. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  sanitary  science  as  applied  to 
buildings  and  public  works,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
May  19  a.nd  20.  1905,  one  candidate  presented 
himself,  Mr.  A.  R.  Myers  (Edinburgh),  to 
whom  a  certificate  was  granted. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Walkerburn  Church.— A  large 


single-light  stained-glass  window  has  just  been 
erected  in  Walkerburn  Church,  Scotland,  to 
the  memory  of  Agnes  Ballantyne  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers.  The  figure  repre¬ 
sented  is  S.  Agnes,  who  is  depicted  with  a 
wreath  of  simple  flowers,  holding  a  palm,  and 
with  a  lamb  at  her  feet;  there  is  a j 
behind  the  figure,  and  above  are.  angels hold¬ 
ing  a  scroll,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
words,  “Ecce  Agnus  Dei.” 


APPOINTMENT. 

Chichester. — At  the  meeting,  of  the 


Chichester  City  Council,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr. 
Frank  J  Lobley,  of  Hale,  Cheshire  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances - 
123  applications  for  the  post  were  reoeived. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  Joseph  Peebles,  quantity  surveyor,  has 
removed  his  offices  from  28,  John-street,  Bed¬ 
ford-row,  to  7,  Southampton-street,  Blooms- 

bury-square,  W.C. - Mr.  G.  Clifford  Potter, 

18,  Eldon-street.  E.C.,  has  been  appointed  sole 
agent  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Beer  Sohne,  manufacturers  of  tar  products, 
Cologne. 

Export  of  Nicaraguan  Lumber.— Mr.  Big- 
ham,  the  British  Consul,  in  his  annual  report 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Nicaragua, 
writes  that  the  published  Government  returns 
of  the  export  of  wood  only  give  the  shipments 
made  from  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  value  of 
these  shipments  in  the  year  1903  amounted  to 
3,8672.,  of  which  dye  woods,  brazil  and  mora, 
were  represented  to  the  value  of  5502.  All  the 
brazil  went  to  France,  one-half  of  the  mora 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  half  being 
equally  divided  between  France  and  Italy.  O; 
late  vears  the  shipment  of  dye  woods  from 
Nicaragua  has  fallen  off  to  a  great  extent, 
owing  to  the  low  and  constantly  fluctuating 
price  in  Europe,  and  the  heavy  expenses  in 
connexion  with  the  shipments.  The  value  of 
lumber  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  3,3172.,  of  which 
the  chief  items  were -.—Mahogany,  2112.; 
cedar,  1,3152. ;  sawn  lumber  and  boards,  1,6212. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mahogany  and  cedar 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  shipments 
being  valued  respectively  at  1212.  and  1,2902. 
Of  the  sawn  timber  and  boards,  the  value  of 
1,3602.  was  sent  to  Salvador,  and  the  rest  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  forests 
of  Nicaragua  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
wood,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads  and 
means  of  transport  to  the  coast,  cannot  at 
present  be  profitably  exported,  but  in  the 
future  will  doubtlessly  be  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Republic.  Besides  mahogany  and 
cedar  the  following  excellent  woods  abound:  — 
Lignum  vitse ;  pochote,  or  prickly  cedar ; 
guanacaste,  which  gives  a  good  building 
lumber,  and  also  produces  a  gum  that  can  be 
used  as  a  varnish;  jenisero,  which  possesses 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  cedar,  and  grows 
to  a  much  larger  size;  cortez,  called,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  “  Palo  de 
Lierro,”  or  iron  tree;  the  white  oak,  used  by 
coopers;  the  guapinol,  which  produces  a  gum 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  copal  of  Ceylon; 
mangle,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  posts 
of  houses  and  can  remain  underground  for 
many  years  without  rotting ;  madrono,  a 
similar  wood  to  boxwood ;  guachapilin,  from 
which  most  excellent  railway  sleepers  are 


made;  and  rosewood,  which  has  a  beautifi 
grain  and  is  well  adapted  for  cabinet  wori 
Amongst  trees  giving  dyes  are  the  brazi 
mora,  and  fustic.  Trees  of  medicinal  vali 
are  the  copaiba,  liquid  amber,  balsam  of  Pen 
and  cinchona ;  and  amongst  trees  giving  ii 
dustrial  products  are  the  indiarubber,  gutti 
percha,  dragon’s  blood,  vegetable  wax,  dn 
divi,  and  annatto.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  a 
American  company  hold  the  monopoly  for  th 
shipment  of  mahogany.  This  company  hi 
been  working  for  many  years,  and  has  it 
vested  a  very  large  capital  in  its  plant,  whic 
includes  several  miles  of  railway.  The  work 
employ  large  gangs  of  labourers,  amongi 
whom  are  a  number  of  natives  of  th 
Bahamas,  who  are  usually  brought  out  unde 
contract.  The  company’s  principal  loggin; 
camps  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Rii 
Grand  or  Great  River.  The  logs  that  ar 
cut  are  thrown  into  the  creek  and  streams  tha 
empty  into  Great  River.  On  the  flooding  < 
the  creeks  in  the  rainy  season  the  logs  ar 
floated  down  to  that  river,  where  they  ui 
caught  by  booms  and  made  into  rafts.  Thea 
rafts  are  then  towed  down  the  river  by  sma 
steamers  to  alongside  the  ocean  steamei 
which  lies  outside  of  the  bar  or  eutrance  t 
the  river.  The  Government  returns  do  11c 
give  the  value  of  the  mahogany  shipped  froi 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  returns  of  th 
Bluefields  Custom-house  show  that  export  dut 
was  paid  in  the  year  1903  on  16,130  logs. 

Indian  Irrigation.— Irrigation  works  in  th 
Indian  Empire  now  include  more  than  8.7C 
miles  of  main  and  branch  canals,  and  26,0C 
miles  of  distributory  channels  serving  near! 
30,000,000  acres  of  cultivable  land.  Althoug 
representing  a  capital  outlay  of  aboi 
25,000,0002.,  these  works  yield  a  net  revenue  I 
the  Government  of  nearly  2,000,0002.,  to  sa 
nothing  of  indirect  returns.  Hence,  they  full 
maintain  their  reputation  as  the  most  i< 
munerative  and  beneficent  public  works  in  th 
world.  Among  the  artificial  WltervtJU  ' 
India,  the  Chenab  canal  is  a  remarkable  woi 
commanding  more  that  3,000,000  acres,  < 
which  nearly  2,000,000  acres  were  actually  irr 
gated  laBt  year,  and  yielding  a  net  return  1 
the  State  of  23  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ou 
lay.  It  has  enabled  the  Government  to  n 
deem  1,805,000  acres  of  grazing  land,  increa 
ing  the  population  of  the  same  area  froi 
800,000  in  1901  to  1,200,000  in  1905.  lhe  vak 
of  the  crops  raised  by  irrigation  from  tt 
caoial  is  estimated  at  about  3,700,0002.,  and 
branch  line  has  been  built  to  transport  su 
plus  produce  to  the  North-Western  Rail wa 

This  line  paid,  in  1904,  a  dividend  of  a  <  P< 
cent,  on  capital.  The  aggregate  value  of  tl 
exports  from  the  port  of  Karachi  of  g  ' 
carried  by  the  railway  in  question  is  «n 
mated  at  2,750,0002.,  which  is  considers* 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  canal  and  rail wi 
together.  Results  such  as  these  amply  juara 
the  position  of  those  who  have  for  ye  P  ■ 
steadily  pressed  upon  the  Government  of flnd 
the  desirability  of,  and  the  necessity  , 
liberal  irrigation  programme. 

United  States  C mm  Tmu-Ofc 

statistics  just  published  show  that  tl»  van 
of  imports  of  cement  into  New  lork  na sg 
fallen  from  75,0002.  in  1903  to  2  I.  • 
and  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Sttt 
have  decreased  in  the  JL  pr 

605,0002.  to  277,0002.  The  .report  on  twpj 
duction  of  cement  in  the  tion  , 

in  1903  showed  that  the  total  P  barrel 
hydraulic  oement  was  about  birW 

showing  an  increase  of  over  ^ 
as  compared  with  1902.  U  -qjqqoq  barrt 
barrels  were  Portland  •  j  pc 

natural  rock  cement,  iri  t, 

zuolana  or  slag  cement,  lto  jn 

production  of  Portland  oeme r,,main< 
glutted  market ;  a  largo  9  .qJ  jn(|  prio 
over  at  the  close  of  U»j« i?  tl 
fell  in  consequence.  le““LTworb  *i 
largest  producer  h«vins  »"^ barrel*.  1 
an  out-turn  in  1903  of  9JM'1  ^  which  pr 
New  Jersey  there  are  ^  Yol 

duoed  2,700,000  barrels,  and  m  ^ 
twelve  works  with  ffaJ  great 


barrels.  In  1904  the 


u#ue„,  * . .  £  •„  KeW  Je» 

depressed ;  one  of  the  wor  *  1  j  *  ^ve,  w 
clo»d  till  the  demand  /The  pn 


ciosea  mi  .  .  i no 

others  were  working  on  short  tj  b  t 
fell  to  about  85c.  (3s.  I*,  p^mber 

a  meeting  of  manufacture  little  ov 

was  resolved  to  raise 
4s..  so  as  to  avoid  working  a  bi,iution 
No.  17,  Fleet-street.— i  'o  .  f&rriod  < 
the  front  of  the  old  ho*  KtiW< 

by  Mr.  W.  Downs,  of  „ 

The  front,  and  the  oellmgoj «"»1  cbjntl 
on  the  first  floor,  repute^  “  Pm 

of  the  Duchy  of  Corn™.  “"P-  —  twi 


ot  tne  uueny  ux  v/v.  century. 

of  Wales,  in  the  ->'  IIl“  gjot,h 
_ _ _ j  orwt  repaired  at  oo  .  fort 


restored  and  re  pa  ire  *  d  in  their  fort 
Museum,  and  will  bo  replace 
positions. 


May  27, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


n/wiTFD  Church-building  Society.— 
held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
IvS  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Society  s 

•T  y  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  the 
C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair. 
nloney  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
•  objects’  viz. Building  new  churches 
tfff'IJLvorth  ’  St  Peter,  near  Birmingham, 
AvThe  tet  portion;  Raynes  Park,.  St. 

'  ■  M  Surrey  1357.  for  the  first  portion ; 
i»nof'  Qf  paul  Bucks,  2007. ;  and  Upper 
.titan  St  John.  Middlesex,  250 7.;  and 
anlareinsf  or  otherwise  improving  the 
;"’tS£n  in  the  churches  at  Bleddfa,  St. 
fftfS  20!.;  Ten  Drayton,  St.  Mary, 
'  Vtrnbridge.  10!. ;  Ktrtlington,  St.  Mary, 
IK  afc;  Llandrindod  Wells,  Holy 
Brecon  1507. ;  Rushall,  St.  Matthew, 
'^Pewsey  Wilts.  207. ;  Stanton  Harcourt, 
f Michael, 'near  Eynsham,  Oxfordshire,  35 7. ; 
is  (ton  Montis,  Holy  Trinity,  near  Spark- 
5  somerset,  15!.  The  following  grants 
;  also  paid  for  works  completed  :-Over, 
.  id.  Cheshire.  60!. ;  Herbrandaton,  St. 
* ,  Milford  Haven,  20!.  j  Skewen,  near 
H  Glam.,  30!. ;  and  Hordle,  near  Brocken- 
tl  Hants,  407.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum 
JV  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of 
L„  churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the 


Chapel. — The  Com- 


gga  churches  from  1 

tniKDLiNG  Hospital  ... 

r  0f  the  Foundling  Hospital,  using  the 
’rtunity  given  them  by  the  urgent  need  of 
’Lj.  to  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  have  re- 
,Led  the  coats  of  arms  of  past  and  present 
rumors  of  the  hospital,  which  composed  the 
Lr  part  of  the  glass,  and  have  substituted 
Plicate  antique  glass  for  the  gaudy  and  un- 

Sle  designs  formerly  there.  The  old  small 
formed  of  cast-iron  bars,  of  a  compara- 
u.  recent  date,  together  with  the  stained- 
L,  „lass,  have  been  entirely  removed,  and 
Liit-iron  stanchions  supporting  the  leaded 
cii  introduced.  The  coats  of  arms  are  now 
Led  in  oval  leaded  frames,  and  are  dis- 
u.  about  the  field  of  clear  glass  and  the 
Evening  spaces;  semi-circular  heads  and 
tors  are  decorated  with  wreathing  of  a 
/jissance  type  in  gold  and  brown  tints.  The 
to  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  James 
; jell  &  Sons,  of  Whitefriars,  in  conjunction 
d  the  resident  surveyor  of  the  hospital,  Mr. 
;aB.  Chubb. 

L)sdon  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.— 
circular  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Metro- 
ton  Borough  Councils  on  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
ic  of  local  authorities  which  recently  sat, 
tog  the  councils  to  embody  the  views  ex- 
Wd  in  the  following  resolutions  in  any 
vjt  which  is  sent  to  the  London  County 
toil  on  the  subject  of  the  London  Building 
;*j (Amendment)  Bill:  — 

(l  "That  with  reference  to  the  communication 
-g  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Local 
Sties  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment  of 
Ming  Acts,  this  conference  desires  to 
the  view  expressed  at  its  former  meeting, 
before  any  amending  Bill  is  drafted  the  whole 
ion  of  the  administration  of  the  Acts  should 
iworted  upon  by  a  Royal  Commission,  in  order 

Iie  new  legislation  may  not  only  provide  for 
nsolidation  as  well  as  the  amendment  of  the 
glaw,  but  may  ensure  a  substantial  devolu- 
f  the  administration  of  the  Acts  from  the 
to  the  local  authorities.” 

'That  it  be  suggested  to  the  Metropolitan 
Authorities  that  they  should,  in  replying  to 
nmunication  of  the  London  County  Council, 
it  clear  that  no  Amendment  Bill  will  be 
Bed  satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  for  all 
■inistrative  duties  under  the  Acts  which  can 
•  efficiently  discharged  by  the  local  authorities 
a?  transferred  to  those  bodies  in  accordance 
a  the  views  expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission 
:W." 

Did  Tombs  at  Aberdeen. — The  Visiting  Com- 
stee  of  .the  heritors  of  Old  Machar,  appointed 
■  tint  the  St.  Machar  Churchyard,  Aberdeen, 
w  had  under  consideration  a  report  from 
t.  Kelly,  architect,  on  the  condition  of  the 
d>;  of  Bishop  Lichtoun  and  Bishop  Dunbar, 
-i  the  means  that  might  be  taken  for  their 
serration.  The  Committee  recommend  the 
liters  that,  with  respect  to  Bishop  Lichtoun’s 
»b,  the  effigy  and  the  part  bearing  the  in- 
jiption  be  taken  inside  the  cathedral,  and 
ut  the  vacant  space  be  built  up  and  an  in- 
ripiion  placed  there  stating  whose  tomb  it 
v.  With  respect  to  Bishop  Dunbar’s  tomb 
iwmmittee  have  deferred  decision, 
k Housing  of  the  Poor:  Conference  in 
ks, -Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
wing  Reform  Council  and  the  Leeds  Trades 
d  Labour  Council,  a  conference  to  consider 
*  housing  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  took 
on  the  17th  inst.  in  the  People’s  Hall, 
In  the  circular  convening  the  meeting 
N  stated  that,  according  to  the  Census  of 
•1  there  were  in  Leeds  782  one-room  homes, 
J®  two-room  homes,  16,725  three-room 
and  23,594  four-room  homes.  Adopting 
*  Census  standard  of  overcrowding,  viz.,  the 
Wnce  of  more  than  two  persons  to  one 
'■'i.  more  than  four  persons  to  two  rooms, 
the  figures  showed  no  less  than 


,  —  - -  .ii  uiib  aim  two  room 

homes  were  overcrowded,  while  26,681  of  the 
dwellers  in  three  and  four  room  homes  were 
overcrowed  The  meeting  wM  presided  over 
by  Mr  T.  Waud,  President  of  the  Trades 
Council.  The  chairman  said  it  was  clear  that 
the  condition  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  must 
be  looked  after  by  those  who  were  better  off 
H;  was  obymusiy  the  duty  of  the  municipal 
authority  to  see  that  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor  were  healthy.  With  regard  to  the  cost, 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  would 
be  better  for  a  municipality  to  spend  money  in 
this  direction  than  on  many  other  objects, 
borne  dwellings  were  not  fit  for  even  one 
person  to  live  in.  While  the  housing  problem 
W86ij  l  *“e  sPecuJativD  builder  the  aim 
would  be  to  get  as  big  a  return  as  possible 
for  a  small  outlay.  The  corporations  were  the 
only  bodies  that  could  deal  with  the  problem 
effectively.— Mr.  Aldridge  said  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  educate  public  opinion  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  people  wonder  fifty  years  hence 
how  it  was  possible  for  back-to-back  houses  to 
be  in  existence  at  the  opening  of  the  XXth 
century.  While  much  had  been  done  by  the 
Leeds  City  Council,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Quarry  Hill  district,  there  remained  still 
much  to  be  done.  One  way  of  solving  the 
problem  was  the  raising  of  the  wages  of  the 
poor. — Mr.  Connellan  moved  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  best  methods  of  improving  the 
housing  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Wilson  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
Still  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Corporation 
building  houses,  and  lfetting  them  at  a  possible 
loss  to  the  ratepayers,  would  be  that  an 
employer  of  labour  might  get  a  man  to  work 
for  less  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Still  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Corporation 
building  these  houses.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  agreed  to  invite 
leading  citizens  to  become  members  of  the 
committee,  and  to  hold  another  conference  on 
a  date  to  be  fixed  upon. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Newcastle  Building  Trade  Dispute. — A 
round  table  conference  was  held  on  the  17th 
inst.  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  & 
Wood,  in  Mosley-street,  Newcastle.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  taken  part  in  by  representatives 
of  the  masters  and  men,  together  with  Messrs. 
Leeson  &  Dyson,  and  it  lasted  for  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Though  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  anything  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  bringing 
the  dispute  immediately  to  a  close,  some  pro¬ 
gress  was  made,  and  there,  are  hopes  that  a 
settlement  will  be  arrived  at  in  a  short  time. 
The  general  principles  affecting  the  different 
tra.des  were  discussed,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  it  being  ’decided  that  sectional 
conferences  should  be  held.  This  means  that 
the  masters,  together  with  Messrs.  Leeson  & 
Dyson,  will  meet  each  trade  separately  in 
order  to  discuss  matters  which  particularly 
affect  that  trade.  From  the  tone  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  mutual  concessions  being  made,  and 
thus  there  is  a  belief  that  the  dispute  will  end 
speedily  and  reasonably. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

The  Edinburgh  Joiners’  Strike. — With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  decision  of  the  Edinburgh  joiners 
to  accept  the  offer  of  arbitration  or  mediation 
made  by  the  Lord  Provost  (Sir  Robert  Cran¬ 
ston).  through  Councillor  Currie,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Masters’  Association  have 
agreed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  offer,  .  and  not 
to  entertain  any  proposal  for  arbitration. 


Xegal. 

ACTION  BY  ARCHITECTS  FOR  FEES. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the 
19th  inst.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and  a  special  jupr,  of 
the  case  of  Meaby  and  another  v.  Lloyd  and 
others  (trustees  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society).  .  .  .  ,  ., 

In  this  case  the  plaintiffs  brought  the 
action  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
3,3747.  for  fees  and  work  done  as  joint 
architects  for  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society.  The  defendants  pleaded  a  denial  of 
liability  on  the  grounds  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
invited  to  send  in  plans  for  a  new  building  to 
be  erected  in  the  Euston-road,  the  cost  of  which 
was  not  to  exceed  55,0007.  ;  that  the  plaintiffs 
plans  having  been  accepted  by  the  board  ot 
delegates  of  the  Society  they  were  asked  to 
make  certain  alterations ;  that  the  proposed 
building  with  the  alterations  could  not  be 
erected,  for  less  than  95,0007. ;  that  the  plaintiffs 
warranted  that  their  design,  with  the  altera¬ 
tions,  could  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  within 
10  per  cent,  of  their  original  estimate— and 
that  was  the  basis  of  their  contract.  The 
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Ll  T  !  •  counter-claimed  for  1,2407.,  fees 

they  had  paid  to  a  quantity  surveyor  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  plaintiffs’  plans. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower,  K.C.,  Mr.  Ernest  Wild, 
a,  .  Mr.  Artemus  Jones  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Acland,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Spence  for  the  defendants. 


Mr.  Spencer  Bower,  in  opening  the  plaintiffs’ 
case,  said  it  was  an  action  for  fees  in  relation 
to  new  offices  of  the  defendant  Society  in  the 
Euston-road.  He  said  that  in  1901  the  defen- 
dants  employed  Mr.  Meaby  to  get  a  site  for 
the  new  building,  and  then  they  voted  55,0007. 
for  the  building,  and  invited  a  competition  in 
designs.  The  plaintiffs  competed,  and  their 
design  obtained  the  second  award  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  The  Society  afterwards  adopted  the 
plaintiffs’  design.  The  Society  said  that  if 
the  design  could  not  be  carried  out  within 
10  per  cent,  of  the  estimate,  then  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  to  be  paid  any  fees.  The  case  for 
the  plaintiffs  was  that  the  building  could  have 
been  erected  from  their  designs  at  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost,  but  the  building  was  very  much 
altered,  and  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
did  not  apply.  All  the  designs  of  competitors 
were  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  the  build¬ 
ing  line  would  be  that  of  the  Women’s 
Hospital,  Euston-road.  The  County  Council 
would  not  consent  to  tha.t,  and  the  building 
had  to  be  set  back  25  ft.,  which  involved  a  new 
set  of  plans  and  drawings.  On  December  31 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  an  architect,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  sub-committee  that  the  building, 
according  to  plaintiffs’  design,  could  be 
erected  for  46,0007..  On  May  22  there  was 
a  resolution  adopting  the  plaintiffs’  design. 
On  May  24  Mr.  Meaby  proceeded  with  the  re¬ 
vised  plans,  and  was  retained  for  that  purpose 
by  the  building  sub-committee.  On  June  5  the 
executive  council  met  and  resolved  that  the 
plaintiffs’  designs  for  the  new  offices  should  be 
accepted,  and  that  they  should  proceed  with  the 
work  with  all  diligence.  On  June  10  they 
wrote  to  the  plaintiff  as  follows: — “Please 
therefore  take  notice  that  you  will  proceed 
with  all  dispatch  in  completing  the  requisite 
plans,  etc.,  for  which  the  usual  percentage 
will  be  paid.  Messrs.  Fortune  &  Bromage 
will  wait  upon  you  with  regard  to  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  plans.”  After  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  was  done,  the  defendant  Society 
refused  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  anything.  It 
was  said  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  competition.  That 
might  be  true,  but  the  plans  sent  in  by  the 
plaintiffs  were  with  reference  to  a  building  in 
an  altered  state,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  did  not  apply. 

Mr.  Michael  Charles  Meaby,  examined,  said 
he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and  an 
Associate  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  From  February,  1899,  until  June, 
1903,  he  was  surveyor  for  the  defendant 
Society.  In  April,  1900,  he  did  certain  work  in 
connexion  with  the  purchase  of  the  site  on 
the  Euston-road,  and  also  in  negotiating  with 
the  owners  of  the  property  on  that  site.  .  In 
August,  1901,  the  defendant  Society  invited 
competitive  designs  for  the  proposed  new  build¬ 
ing  on  that  site.  The  candidates  were  invited 
to  send  in  questions.  There  was  a  note  also 
sent  out  to  the  competitors  that  they  were  to 
assume  that  the  front  building  line  was  to 
come  into  the  line  of  the  Women’s  Hospital. 
That  line  was  made  the  basis  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Another  condition  qf  the  competition 
was  that  no  alternative  design  was  to  be  sent 
in.  Upon  that  basis  the  cost  of  executing 
the  design  was  not  to  be  more  than  10  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  45,0007.  There  was.  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  frontage  line.,  viz., 
as  to  whether  he  was  to  keep  to  the  existing 
building  line  or  as  to  whether  he  was  to.  get 
the  consent  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
go  25  ft.  further  forward  in  line  with  the 
Women’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Fortune  was  a 
member  of  the  building  committee,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  of  the  sub-committee.  After  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Fortune’s 
view.  a.nd  that  the  building  line  in  the  com¬ 
petition  should  come  forward.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mi*.  Webbe  he  sent,  in  a  design  for 
the  competition,  and  that  design,  proceeded  on 
the  line  of  the  Women’s  Hospital.  He  sent 
that  design  in  on  December  20,  1901.  He  sent 
in  with  that  design  a  statement  of  cubes,  a 
brief  estimate,  and  descriptive  report  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions.  It  was  a 
condition  of  the  competition  that  the  designs 
should  be  sent  in  anonymously.  On  the  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  cubic  contents,  he  calculated 
the  price  at  Is.  per  cubic  ft.,  and  that  worked 
out  at  46,0487.  A  building  from  that  design 
could  have  been  erected  for  the  price  he  had 
put  upon  it.  The  London  County  Council 
decided  that  they  could  not  have  that  building 
line  on  March  8,.  1902.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith 
awarded  their  design  the  second  premium,  and 
he  stated  that  he  considered  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  was  right.  On  June  10,  1902,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  written  retainer  from  the  Society, 
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signed  by  their  secretary.  That  was  after  it 
was  known  that  the  frontage  line  would  have 
to  go  back.  What  rendered  the  alteration  of 
the  plan  necessary  was  the  setting  back  of  the 
frontage  line,  and  the  requirement  of  the 
defendant  Society  for  the  same  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  a  smaller  area.  He  received  his  in¬ 
structions  from  Mr.  Fortune,  the  Borough 
Engineer  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Bromage,  a  builder 
and  contractor,  of  London-road,  Worcester.  In 
the  conditions  as  to  the  designs  the  delegates’ 
hall  was  to  come  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building.  That  was  afterwards  altered,  the 
idea  being  to  utilise  the  forecourt,  which  was 
of  considerable  area,  to  put  the  delegates’  hall 
under  the  ground.  In  March,  1902,  it  was 
found  that  the  competitive  design  could  not 
be  carried  out  because  of  the  alteration  of 
the  frontage  line.  On  June  10  he  received 
instructions,  telling  him  to  go  on  with  the 
requisite  plans.  He  was  never  asked  to  make 
any  estimate  on  the  revised  plans.  The  work 
he  was  now  suing  for  was  the  general  re¬ 
arrangement  and  planning  of  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  Ho  did  all  the  work  that  wa9  necessary 
to  allow  the  designs  to  be  carried  out.  On 
October  2.  1902,  his  working  drawings  were 
approved  by  Mr.  Fortune  and  Mr.  Bromage. 
Tenders  were  invited  in  January,  1903,  for  the 
work.  On  February  23,  1903,  he  prepared 
drawings  to  get  the  consent  of  the  County 
Council  to  allow  projections.  He  charged 
for  that  work  twenty  guineas.  The  other 
ten  guineas  he  had  charged  for  was  in 
respect  of  work  in  connexion  with  the 
party-wall.  On  April  15  the  secretary 

asked  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  lowest  tender,  being  95,500?. 
He  sent' a.  report  on  April  18  to  Messrs.  For¬ 
tune  and  Bromage,  and  on  the  21st  he  and 
Mr.  Webbe  drew  out  a  statement  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  increased  cost.  The  report 
showed  that  the  alterations  from  the  competi¬ 
tive  design  increased  the  cost  by  40,625?.  He 
attended  before  the  delegate  board  on  May.  21, 
1903.  The  excessive  cost  was  divisible  into 
parts— -structural,  decorative,  and  provisional. 
He  explained  all  this  to  the  delegate  board. 
On  June  8  he  received  a  letter  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  that  the  delegate  board  had  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  his  services  should  terminate  as 
from  June  30  then  next,  and  asking  him  to 
Bend  in  his  account.  He  did  so  and  that  was 
the  account  he  was  now  suing  .on.  He  had  not 
been  paid  any  portion  of  his  account.  The 
2A  per  cent,  on  the  95,500?.,  the  a,mount  of  the 
lowest  tender  that  he  had  charged,  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scale  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  He  also  charged  another 
A  per  cent,  for  the  A-in.  detailed  drawings. 
It  was  the  custom  to  make  such  a  charge,  as 
the  plans  were  essential  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  building,  and  for  the  efficient  taking  on 
of  the  quantities. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Acland, 

Do  you  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  this 
percentage  on  any  sum  to  which  the  tenders 
amount?— Yes;  on  the  amount  of  the  lowest 

Irrespective  of  the  demands  of  your  client  ?— 
Yes;  unless  you  had  some  arrangement 

beAnd  your  case  is  that  you  had  no  limit  as 
to  the  amount?— No. 

So  that  if  you  had  chosen  to  prepare  P1*™3 
for  a  building  which  would  cost  200,000?.  the 
committee,  being  desirous  of  sp end™*°y7, 
55,000?.,  would  have  had  to  pay  you  5,000?.  for 
the  satisfaction  of  rejecting  your  plans?— No; 
because  that  would  be  ridiculous. 

Have  you  yourself,  personally,  any  archi¬ 
tectural  experience  at  all  ?— Yes. 

How  long?— Nearly,  twenty  years. 

Have  you  ever  designed  a  building  of  this 
kind  before  ?— Not  of  this  particular  kind. 

Did  you  design  this  building  yourself?— 
Yes ;  with  my  colleague. 

Did  you  draw  a  single  plan  yourself  .  J-  ne 
whole  work  was  done  jointly. 

Are  not  these  plans  the  work  of  Mr. 
Webbe? — Not  entirely.  He  did  probably  half 

tb\Vill  you  swear  that  in  any  of  these  P'ans 
which  have  been  prepared  you  put  pen  or 

PeMr! Web^ffnota  partner  of  yours,  is  he?— 


Yes;  for  this  business.  ,, 

You  took  him  on  to  do  this  work  ?  No , 


8  What6  did  you  want  a  partner  for?— It  is 
customary  for  architects  to  join  together  in 

thISputhit  to  you  that  you  took  in  Mr.  Webbe, 
who  was  a  skilled  architect,  to  do  thlJ. 
nominally  as  your  partner,  and  for  this  job 
alone  ? — Yes ;  for  this  job  alone. 

Cross-examination  continued,  .  .  , 

He  was  born  in  1839.  He  first  of  all  joined 
the  army  and  afterwards  became  assistant- 
surveyo7te  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea.  He  had 
charge  of  the  detached  portion  of  the  Chelsea 
parish. 


Your  salary  was  80?.  a  year? — No;  120?.  odd. 
That  was  in  1884.  Had  you  had  any  archi¬ 
tectural  experience  then  ? — Yes ;  various  stores 
and  private  houses. 

Further  cross-examined,  the  witness  stated 
that  he  then  became  surveyor  to  St.  Luke’s 
Vestry,  and,  in  1887,  became  surveyor  to  a 
building  society.  His  employers  at  St.  Luke’s 
objected  to  his  doing  private  work,  and  he  gave 
an  undertaking  that  he  would  not  do  it.  He, 
however,  did  private  work,  and  the  committee 
reported  that  he  had  broken  liis  undertaking. 
He  resigned  that  appointment,  but  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  resign  it.  He  resigned  because 
he  found  that  he  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  committee.  While  he  was  there  questions 
were  raised  as  to  his  experience  and  capacity 
for  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
board,  he  issued  a  circular  addressed  to 
them.  In  that  circular  he  stated,  amongst 
other  things,  that,  in  1859  and  186.0, 
he  was  employed  under  Colonel  de  Vere  in 
building  Fort  Abraham.  He  became  surveyor 
of  the  defendant  Society  in  1899.  That 
Society  was  composed  of  working  men — men 
who  paid  contributions  for  sick  and  funeral 
benefits.  It  was  his  duty  to  advise  the  Society 
as  to  the  securities  on  which  it  advanced  its 
money.  He  was  paid  for  that  advice.  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  there  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  a  man,  named  Geddes.  He  and 
Geddes  did  not  work  that  business  for  the 
benefit  of  Meaby  and  Geddes. 

Is  it  not  the  fact,  to  your  knowledge,  that 
nearly  all  the  securities  introduced  by  Geddes 
and  advised  on  by  you  proved  a  loss  to  the 
Society  ? — No. 

Further  cross-examined,  the  witness  stated 
that,  in  1889,  he  was  instructed  to  find  a  site 
by  the  defendant  Society,  and  he  saw  the  one 
in  the  Euston-road.  He  reported  on  the  matter 
in  April,  1900.  He  did  not  know  who  the  owner 
was  then.  He  was  in  communication  with 
Goddes.  He  knew  now  that  it  belonged  to 
Lord  Southampton.  He  did  not  know  Geddes 
in  reference  to  this  business  before  May,  1900. 
He  believed  Geddes  was  the  owner.  He  said 
to  the  Council  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
not  to  disclose  the  owner’s  name.  He  made  a 
formal  offer  to  Geddes  on  June  25  of  36,000?., 
which  was  accepted.  The  contract  of  sale  of 
July  11  from  Lord  Southampton  to  Geddes 
was  for  30,000?.  The  contract  to  the  Society 
was  on  the  same  day.  He  never .  received  a 
penny  from  Geddes.  It  was  not  his  signature 
on  the  banknote  produced.  He  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  that  note  from  Geddes  on  August  11. 
He  may  have  paid  a  100?.  note  into  his  bank 
on  August  13.  He  could  not  say  where  he 
got  the  note  from.  He  did  not  know  whether 
that  note  was  one  of  twenty  which  Geddes 
got  from  his  solicitors.  He  could  not  remember 
how  many  100?.  notes  he  received  that  autumn. 
He  did  not  receive  1,900?.  from  Geddes  as  his 
share  of  the  plunder  in  the  purchase  of  the 
site.  He  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  profits 
of  a  farm  from  Geddes.  He  would  swear  that 
he  never  received  the  nineteen  100?.  notes  from 
Geddes.  He  could  not  say  from  whom  he  got 
them.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any  recog¬ 
nised  architectural  society.  He  had  suggested 
that  a  rearrangement  of  the  designs  would  get 
rid  of  the  conditions.  He  prepared  a  specifi¬ 
cation  with  Mr.  Webbe.  He  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  depart  from  the  guide  laid  down 
as  to  the  cost  of  building.  He  was  not  told 
that  the  building  he  was  proposing  could  not 
be  put  up  for  80,000?.  By  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  materials  it  added  12,000?.  to 
15,000?.  to  the  cost  of  the  building.  .  The 
quantity  surveyor  could  change  the  quality  of 
the  materials.  The  interior  finish  of  a  building 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  architect. 
Marble  and  granite  were  used  in  the  building 
which  would  add  to  the  cost.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  were  the  authority  for  all  the  changes. 
On  May  21,  1903,  he  stated  to  the  delegates 
that  he  received  no  instructions  for  the  altera¬ 
tion  from  any  member  of  the  Council. 

After  further  evidence  in  cross-examination 
had  been  given,  Mr.  Spencer  Bower  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Meaby,  and  eventually  told 
his  lordship  that  he  had  informed  his  client 
that  the  only  terms  upon  which  he  would 
consent  to  further  represent  him  in  the  case 
would  be  that,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  he 
should  not  represent  Mr.  Meaby  as  being 
worthy  of  credit  on  any  oral  testimony  which 
he  had  given  which  was  contradicted  by  the 
evidence  of  any  independent  witness  on  the 
other  side.  The  learned  counsel  said  that 
he  had  come  to  that  decision  after  hearing  the 
revelations  the  gentleman  had  made  in  the 
witness-box. 

His  lordship :  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
the  matter  will  not  end  here. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower :  I  cannot  help  that.  My 
position  is  this,  I  shall  oontinue  to  conduct 
the  case  on  those  lines,  and,  if  need  be,  I 
shall  ask  the  jury  to  find  from  the  documents 
and  the  correspondence — however  unreliable 


this  gentleman  as.  a  witness  may  be — that  thei 
is  a  contract  on  the  letters. 

Mr.  Acland  said  he  was  in  a  position  ( 
prove  that  Mr.  Meaby  had  received  2.00 froi 
Mr.  v  Geddes  on  the  transaction  as  to  the  sal 
and  purchaso  of  the  Euston-road  site.  At  th 
end  of  the  case  he  should  ask  leave  to  amen 
the  counter-claim,  and  to  prove  this  fact. 

His  lordship  said  that,  if  that  could  b 
proved  there  was  only  one  inference  to  b 
drawn  by  the  jury. 

At  this  stage  the  foreman  of  the  jury  inti 
mated  that  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  thin; 
it  worth  while  to  go  further  with  the  case. 

His  lordship  said  he  'had  been  of  tha 
opinion  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower  said  he  thought,  in  jut 
tice  to  Mr.  Webbe,  that  that  gentleman  ought  t 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  witness-box  50  tha 
he  might  deny  he  had  any  complicity  wit! 
Mr.  Meaby  in  the  matters  deposed  to. 

Mr.  Acland  said  he  would  admit  that  Mi 
Webbe  was  a  victim  of  circumstances.  If 
thought,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Webbe.  that  h 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  witness-box 

Mr.  Alfred  Alexander  Webbe.  examined  b; 
Mr.  Wild,  said  he  was  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Meaby  aa  ti 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  in  question.  Hi 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  matters  put  to  Mr 
Meaby  in  cross-examination  that  day.  H< 
knew  nothing  about  anything  except  the  work 
ing  drawings  of  the  Society.  He  knew  nothinj 
about  the  alleged  transaction  with  Geddes. 

Mr.  Acland  said  he  did  not  dispute  Mr 
Webbe’s  word  at  all,  and  had  no  questions  t< 
ask  him. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower  said  that  his  learnei 
friend’s  defence  against  Mr.  Webbe  would  b 
that  there  was  no  contract.  He  (Mr.  Bower 
could  not  say  that  the  Society  had  any  oon 
tract,  personally,  with  Mr.  Webbe. 

Mr.  Acland  said  that  there  remained  th 
defendants’  counter-claim.  The  defendant 
had  been  put  to  great  expense  with  regard  t' 
these  abortive  plans. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bower  said  that,  in  the  circum 
stances,  he  was  afraid  he  should  have  to  reaia 
the  counter-claim.  . 

On  the  suggestion  of  his  lordship,  Mr.  Adam 
stated  that  he  would  withdraw  the  counter 
claim,  and,  in  the  result,  a  formal  verdict  wa 
entered  for  the  defendants  on  the  claim,  am 
judgment  was  entered  accordingly,  with  cost* 
the  counter-claim  being  withdrawn,  withou 


His  lordship  said  he  should  hand  over  tb 
documents  which  he  impounded  to  the  ruoii 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED* 

11,308  of  1904 _ J.  McWhan  :  ncrtlmll- 

This  relates  to  a  method  ol  IMS  “l®1 
closets  from  odour  when  in  use.  W  “F*”.1” 
a  ventilating  pipe  out  of  the  flush  P'Pe 
to  arm  of  basin,  thus  making  the  flush  t»‘ 
the  basin  to  act  as  a  ventilating  tun.  A  » 
supplied  with  a  gas  jet  is  fired  in  the 
ing  pipe.  When  lit,  this  cma  *n 
and  conveys  the  odour  nwaj  from  the  K»m. 
12,307  of  1904.-R.  Sbibp:  B'niden  »««• 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  ^ 

secured  to  each  sidestyle  of  th  ^ 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  rack  oucacn  «. 
being  arranged  to  engage  a  pint  J  00 

a  suitable  side  frame,  casing,  ^11.00,0^ 

like,  preferably  at  a  point  eppo.  h  0E 
ing  rails  of  the  two  sashes,  so  that  when  e 
sash  is  operated  the  oth.e.r  “A  A  loci 
the  opposite  direction  a f  .r 'tu  M8h< 
ing  bSFt  to  limit  the 

is  arranged  on.  the  side  “a“-,8ture0f  in 
preferably  on  the 1  left-hand  s  de  rac 
mediately  below  the  meeting  ^  tfc 
is  perferably  made  a  little  d  < 

other,  and  lias  a  number  of  di 

otherwise  formed  therein  a  arrang(,(l  \ 
tances;  for  example,  one  h  quil 

receive  the  bolt  wta  W ?0r , «« 
closed,  another  when  sIl2y  ^  convcniei 
tilating  purposes,  and  others  ai »  or 

short  distances  as  desired,  until  w 
coincides,  with  the  fully  ope  jRrkih 

13,204  of  1904.— W.  H.  ^ 

Means  for  Controlling  the  Worw 

or  Lifts.  .afeeuwding  »' 

This  .  relates  to  vSprooato 

working  of  hoists,  comp  -  8  h  gcarin 
bar  working  the  strap  fork* inHlJ 
means  for  locking  tlu.  d  r  c4ge,  *i 
and  disengaging  same  lting  bar  wh 

means  for  locking  the  reciprocal 
any  door  is  opened.  _  »  .  Tiles- 

14,223  of  1904.-C.  Much: B 

Rectangular  roofing  »  ion" 

and  under  surface  ribs  and  rea  ^  ^  ^ 

•  All  these  appficationg  are  m  "jjf them  ( 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Faicm* 
be  made. 
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I  the  tiles  are  placed  in  position  in 
(the  ribs  on  one  tile  engage  in  recesses 
^  ,Lnt  tiles  and  form  channels  by  which 
;  ran  flow  0®  the  tiles,  together  with  any 

I**'  condensation  which  may  form  on  the 
Surfaces  of  the  tiles,  and  so  that  wind, 
!“  r  water  is  prevented  from  entering  to 

5,1  the  tita- 

Eg  0{  1904.— R.  Ills  :  Sliding  Window 

iw  window  sashes,  consisting  in  the  com- 
on  of  a  casement,  taper  tongues,  or 
- .  ,|lorPnn.  grooves  in  the  sashes  adapted 
with  the  tongues  or  slides,  and 
,iior  holding  the^sadies - -1 . J 


wi  _ _ _  any  desired 

'"recesses  In  said  grooves,  and  springs 


,  aid  low —  -  -  .-3 

^o£  the  tongues  or  slides. 

,i$  of  1904. — H.  F.  Wilson  :  Fireplaces. 

L  jnvention  relates  to  open,  fireplaces  of  the 
-tier  grate  type,  and  its  object  is  to  con- 
rtt  and  arrange  the  fuel  holder  portion  of 
„  fireplace  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  slow 
’-tustion  grate  of  simple  and  efficient 
ancter.  According  to  this  invention,  the 

5  bolder  portion  of  the  fireplace  comprises 
towardly-sloping  base  member  which  is 
.-tided  with  upstanding  side  portions,  and 
inwardly  sloping  back  portion,  whilst  trans¬ 
it  across  the  front  edge  of  the  said  base 
■,3ter  js  provided  a  rib  or  rim  which  stands 
3ltlv  above  its  front  upper  surface,  whilst 
vVid  rib  or  rim  is  of  such  depth  that  its 
^conies  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  back 
•eof  the  fuel  holder.  The  fuel  holder,  when 
ixd  in  position  within  the  fireplace,  is  so 
^nged  that  the  upper  surface  of  its  front 
pg  jib  conies  in  line  with  or  on  the  same 
ju  as  the  tiled  hearth  or  floor  level,  when 
v  lower  portion  of  the  holder  is  sunk  below 
y floor  level  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  fire,  the 
■  ro  support  combustion  passing  thereto  by 
nv  of  the  upper  front. 

;]S  of  1904.— H.  H.  Lake  (F.  S.  Miller) : 
fait  ting  and  Conveying  Apparatus. 

.hoisting  apparatus,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
mon  with  a  hoisting  rope,  a  lifted  support 
a  which  it  is  pendent,  and  a  swinger  guide 
iidng  the  pendent  portion  of  the  hoisting 
■y'below  said  lifted  support,  a  swinger  rope 
-aiding  from  said  swinger  guide  in  the 
to  of  swing,  and  the  following  means 
wreby  said  swinger  guide  and  the  pendent 
rtion  of  said  hoisting  _  rope  are  moved 
wily  to  the  plane  of  swing,  viz.,  two  ropes, 
y of  which  forms  a  running  connexion  with 
d  hoisting  rope,  and  the  other  with  said 
tging  rope,  and  each  of  which  extends 
mt  from  the  plane  of  swing. 

1®  of  1904.— A.  E.  Edwards  (Society  of 
filet,  Grain,  &  Nicolas) :  Glass  Plates  or 
king  Tiles  for  Covering  Buildings,  and  the 
tit, 

5e  invention  has  for  its  object  the  applica¬ 
nt  plates,  pieces,  and  panels  of  glass,  cast, 
In,  etc.,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  trans¬ 
ient.  or  opaque,  which  are  to  be  employed 
:ile  form  of  plates  upon  the  outer  surfaces 
; bricks,  tiles,  and  also  as  decorative  pieces 
[facades.  All  the  glass  plates  or  pieces  are 
rided  with  attachments'  at  their  backs  or 
JK,  cast  or  moulded  with  the  corresponding 
ns  of  which  they  form  a  part,  or  made 
stately  of  metal  or  other  material  em- 
lied  in  the  glass.  The  attachment  for  hold- 
!  Ae  glass  plates  or  tiles  upon  the  bricks 
Hither  cast  with  the  plates  or  are  embedded 
item,  and  may  be  of  any  suitable  shape  :  if 
added  in.  the  back  of  the  glass  plates,  they 
’ibe  of  metal,  or  other  material,  and  in 
aral  will  be  in  the  form  of  bands  with 
?' 

of  1904.— E.  P.  Weels  :  Re-inf  or  ced 
tmrete  Construction. 

!  metallic  skeleton  for  re-inforcing  concrete 
.•tractions,  comprising  a  number  of  rods 
•sting  of  two  cylindrical .  parte  connected 
•itLer  by  an  intermediate  diaphragm  or  web 
da  scries  of  hanger  bars  provided  with  cup- 

6  depressions,  and  secured  at  one  or  both 
*  to  the  rods  by  being  bent  around  the 

rod  or  being  passed  through  the  dia- 
■i?m  and  bent  around  one-half  of  the  said 
it 

of  1904.— A.  L.  P.  Chasles:  Sheet-metal 
hgkned  Facings  for  the  Treads  of  Stairs, 
ad  the  like. 

B» invention  relates  to  sheet-metal  roughened 
%  for  the  treads  of  stairs,  and  the  like. 
2cded  to  prevent  slipping.  The  object  of 
-‘invention  is  to  prevent  too  rapid  wear  of 
> projections-  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
Hi  for  this  purpose  there  are  formed  in 
5  plate,  a  little  beyond  the  external  row  of 
'taied  conical  projections  such  as  usually  , 
*dded,  rounded  bosses  which  are  preferably 

shallower  than  the  said  projections.  In 
‘ipplication  of  facings  provided  with  these 


fee-;fto,,thG  ^eads  of  stairs,  for  example,  the 
foot  of  the  person  ascending  the  stair  oomes 
in  contact  with  the  said  bosses  placed  near  the 
nosings  of  the  step,  so  that  tL  first  row  of 
‘SdC£LCOmCal  proieoti°"s  Prated  by 

1,725  of  1905.— F.  Lornm-z:  Apparatus  for 
Breaking  up  or  Cutting  Bocks,  Stones,  or 
Earth  Under  Water  or  on  Dry  Land. 

A  rock-cutting  apparatus,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  rock  cutter,  a  rope,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  raising  the  rock  cutter,  sheer 
legs  or  equivalent  structure,  a  hoisting  winch, 
a  clutch  on  the  winch,  and  a  device  arranged 
on  the  sheer  legs  or  equivalent  structure,  and 
connected  with  a  weight  or  its  equivalent 
whereby,  when,  the  hoisting  rope  slackens  on 
the  . cutter  striking  the  rock,  the  weight  or  its 
equivalent  is  allowed  to  act,  and  automatically 
applies  the  clutch. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
m.  nts,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
ottce,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  oi'  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
find  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  9. — By  Vernon  &  Son  (at  Thame). 
Stokenchurch,  Bucks.  —  “  Gurdon’s  Farm 

Estate,”  213  a.  0  r.  2  p.,  f .  £1,850 

May  11.— By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weak  (at 
Boxmoor). 

Bovingdon,  Herts.— Hi  gh-st.,  butcher's  shop 
and  premises,  with  slaughter  -  house, 

orchard,  etc  ,  c.,  y.r.  26/ .  600 

Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. — 34  and  35,  Green- 

end,  u.t.  341  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r.  13/ .  320 

By  Harrie  Stacey  (at  Redhill). 

Redhill,  Surrey. — 57,  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  30/.  880 

Earlswocd,  Surrey. — Earlsbrook-rd.,  “  Kings- 

cote  ”  and  “  Roath,”  f.,  y.r.  66/ .  950 

Earlsbrook-rd.,  freehold  building  plot  ....  190 

Earlsbrook-rd.,  freehold  building  plot  ....  410 

By  Buckland  &  Sons  (at  Burnham). 

Burnham,  Bucks. — Shepherd’s-hill,  an  en¬ 
closure  of  land,  7  a.  1  r.  35  p.,  f .  800 

1  to  29,  Fairfield- cottages,  f.,  y.r.  386/ .  4,940 

Church-st.,  seven  freehold  cottages,  w.r. 

76/.  2s .  780 

Cippenham  Green,  fifteen  cottages,  f.,  w.r. 

145/.  8s .  1,640 

Cippenham,  four  houses,  shop,  ani  cottages, 
f.,  y.r.  80/ .  1,010 

Cippenham,  five  freehold  building  plots -  219 

‘‘Cippenham  Place  Farm,”  12  a.  2  r.  27  p., 

f.,  y.r.  60/ .  1,275 

May  12. — By  J.  A.  Eggar  (at  Liphook). 

Headley,  etc.,  Hants. — Portions  of  the  Headley 

Estate,  about  48  acres,  f.  (in  lots)  .  4,265 

May  15.— By  J.  H.  Bethell. 

Penge. — 24  and  26,  Hawthorne-gr.,  f.,  w.r. 

41/.  12s .  340 

Walthamstow. — 56,  Forest-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  28/.  12s.  390 

By  Allan  Booth. 

Camden  Town.— 197  and  199,  Camden-rd.,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  156/ .  1,200 

By  E.  &  J.  Swain. 

Bayswater. — 16  and  17,  Denbigh-mews,  and 
24,  Denbigh  ter.,  u.t.  39}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y.r.  93/.  10s .  680 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Clapham. — 108  and  114,  Cavendish-rd.,  u.t. 

75  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  y.r.  70/ .  720 

4.  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  11s.,  y.r. 

50/ .  61° 

48,  Lynette-av.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s., 

y.r.  42/ . 400 

Peck'ham.— Rye-la.,  i.g.  rents  80/.  17s.,  u.t. 

61  yrs..  g.r.  40/ . • . ••••,;•  720 

St.  John’s  Wood. — Abbey-gdns.,  i.g.  rents  64/., 

u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.. .  910 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Barley. 

Peckham.— Rye-la. .  the  “  Odd  Fellow’s  Arms  ” 

b.h.,  f.,  y.r.  260/ . . . ......  -.-  7,600 

Mile'  End.— Globe-rd.,  the  “  Queen  Victoria 

b.h.,  f.,  y.r.  40/ . L900 

Marylebone.— Shroton-st.,  the  “Perseverance 

p.h.,  u.t.  461  yrs.,  y-r.  88/.  . . .......  • ;  1.660 

Hackney-road.— No.  460,  the  “  Norfolk  Arms 

b.h.,  u.t.  40}  yrs.,  y.r.  45/.  . ... . . .. ...  -  600 

Poplar.— Chrisp-st.,  The  “  Early  Bird  b.h., 

u.t.  13}  yrs ,  y.r.  50/. .  750 
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at,*  .  _  By  Buckland  &  Sons. 

S  H1'  y  v  m7d  Hou“" 

;&5,?nn;T.5p.M1  57’ 

“S'  “Mai  and  Hops’"’ 

L,  y  r  28/bU* Wer  S  worksh°P  and  Premises, 

FahnJ^  1o'^By,G-  Brinsley  &  Son. 

el'T,!;  S.  3”67.  Tlllas’  n-t’ 74 

t»  1  1  By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 
Dalston.— 79,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Hammersmith. — 165,  Hammersmith-rd.  (The 
London  Laundry  Co.),  beneficial  lease  for 
yrs,>  y-r.  180/.  (including  goodwill, 

plant,  machinery,  etc.)  . 

By  Hobson.  Richards,  &  Co. 
Brixton.— 15,  17,  18,  and  19,  Trelawn-rd., 

U.t.  74 J  yrs..  g.r.  26/.  8s.,  y.r.  132/ . 

Norwood.— 60,  Enmore-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 
8 Z.  5s.,  y.r.  40/ . 

„  ,  ,  By  j.  s.  Motion. 

Brixton — 9L  Upper  Tulse-hill,  f.,  v.r.  70/ . 

"v  rP50/  Tulse'hill> u,t*  36*  yrs-.'  8-r-  71. 10s., 

130  Upper  Tulse-hill, 'u.t'.  33}  yrs.’,'  g!r.’i7Z. 

10s.,  y.r,  65/.  . . . 

Brondesbury.— 14  and  16,  Loveridge-rd.  ’ '  f ' 

y.r.  75/ . . _  l 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley. 

Leeds,  Kent. — “Rutland  Cottages  ”  (two), and 

20  a.  2  r.  3  p.,  f . 

Billericay,  Essex.—”  The  Basildon  Estate,’” 

635  a.  0  r.  20  p.,  f . ’ . 

By  Stanley  Parkes  &  Brown. 
Hornsey.— 343  and  345,  Wight man-rd.,  u.t. 

76}  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  72/ . 

By  Thhrgood  &  Martin. 

King’s  Cross.— 35,  Argyle-st.,  u.t.  29}  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  60/ . 

Gray’s  Inn-r  ad.— 38.  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  17} 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  55/ . . 

64,  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  17}  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

y.r.  54/ . . 

Notting  Hill  — 93.  Hereford-rd.,  u.t.  45}  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  75/ . . 

51,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  37}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  5s., 

e. r.  75/ . 

Brixton.— 14,  Hayter-rd.,  u.t.  61}  vrs.,  g.r. 

12 1. 10s.,  e.r.  50/ . 

Bv  Wootton  &  Green. 

Battersea — Meyrick-rd.,  f.g.r.  16/.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  53  yrs . 

Knox-rd.,  f.g.r.  4/.  10s.,  reversion  in  53  yrs. 
Bayswater.— Shrewsbury-rd.,  f.g.  rents  40/., 

reversion  in  51  yrs . 

Talbot-rd.,  f.g.  rents  70/.,  reversion  in  61  yrs. 
St.  Stephen’s-sq.,  f.g.  rents  96/.,  reversion 

in  50  yrs . 

Westbourne  Park-rd.,  The  “  British  Oak  ” 

p.h.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in  61  yrs . 

By  Robert  Newman  (at  Cranford). 
Cranford,  Middlesex. — Bath-road,  “  Highway 

Close,”  13  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f . 

By  Spelmans’  (at  Yarmouth). 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk. — 52,  Marine-parade,  f., 
subject  to  Corporation  g.r.  1/.  17s.,  y.r. 

80/ . 

4,  5,  6.  7.  and  8.  Wellington-pl..  f.,  y.r.  71/. 

97  and  98,  Albion-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  20/ . 

83,  Lancaster-rd.,  with  blacksmith’s  shop, 

f. ,  y.r.  23/.  8s . 

By  J.  S.  Holland  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Billericay,  Essex. — High-st.,  “  The  Rising  Sun  ” 

p.h.,  c.,  y.r.  95/ . 

By  Rodwell  &  Son  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Croxley  Green,  Herts. — The  “  Artichoke  Inn  ” 

and  4  a.  2  r.  21  p.,  f.,  p . 

An  enclosure  of  land.  2  a.  0  r.  6  p.,  f . 

May  17.— By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill. — 77,  Devonsh're-rd.,  f.,  p . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

Holloway. — Hornsey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  37/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  46  yrs . 

By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Highbury. — 76,  Riversdale-rd.,  u.t.  65}  yrs., 

g. r.  6/.  6s  ,  e.r.  36/ . 

Caledonian-road. —  10,  Havelock -st.,  u.t. 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  39/ . . . 

Highbury. — Highbury-pk.,  f.g.r.  80/.,  reversion 

in  41  yrs . 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Spitalflelds.— 24,  25,  and  26,  Steward-st.,  and 

16,  Duke-st.,  area  3,300  ft.,  f . 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward. 

Hornsey  Rise. — 487  and  507,  Hornsey-rd.  (s.), 

u.t.  80}  yrs.,  g  r.  36/.,  y.r.  170/ . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson  &  Co.,  with  Mat¬ 
thews  &  Goodman  (at  Winchester  House). 
Woolwich,  Kent.— Thomas-st.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  re¬ 
version  in  7}  yrs . 

New-rd.,  the  “  Pioneer”  b.h.,  f.,  yr.  52/.  .. 

New-rd.,  f.g.r.  35/.,  reversion  in  69  yrs . 

New-rd.  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in  23}  yrs.  .. 
Crescent-rd.,  f.g.  rents  77/.,  reversion  in  9 

to  18  yrs . • . 

Conduit-rd ,  f.g.  rents  44/.  17s.  (increasing 
to  57/.  17s.),  u  t.  11}  to  17}  and  57}  yrs. 
Frederick-pl.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  65/.  10s.,  re¬ 
version  in  4}  to  11}  yrs . ;  •  ■  •  . . 

Conduit-rd.,  f.g.r.  3/.,  reversion  m  22  yrs. 
Raglan-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  23/.,  reversion 

in  14}  yrs . 

Conduit-rd.,  f  g  r.  18/.,  reversion  in  8  to  14 

Crescent-rd.',  f  g.'  rent's  77/.  3s.,  reversion  in 

12  to  15}  yrs.  .  ■  •  •  • . 

Bloomfleld-rd..  f.g.  rents  89/.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  14}  and  15  yrs. . . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  73/.,  reversion  in  6} 

to  14}  yrs . . 

Raglan-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  57/.  15s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  14}  to  15}  yrs . 


£3,000 
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Woolwich,  Kent.  —  Burrage-rd.,  f  g.  rents 

46Z.  9s.,  reversion  in  9}  to  22}  yrs . 

Frederick-pl.,  f.g.  rents  23  Z.  2s.  6d.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  6}  to  12}  yrs .  -  •  ■ 

Frederick-pl.,  f.g.  rents  58Z.,  reversion  in  4} 

to  13}  yrs . . 

Sandy  Hill-rd.,  f.g.  rents  46Z.  10s.,  reversion 

in  2}  to  8  yrs . 

St.  James’-pl..  f.g.  rents  6 4Z.  13s„  reversion 

in  14}  to  22}  yrs . .  • 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  48Z.  15s.,  reversion 

in  21}  to  30}  yrs . 

Frederick-pl.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  36Z.  14s.  rever¬ 
sion  in  13}  to  21}  yrs . 

St.  James’-pl.,  f.g.  rents  34Z.  15s.,  reversion 

in  16  to  22  yrs . .  • 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  57Z.  7s.,  reversion  in 

25  to  28  yrs . .  •  • 

Cambridge-pl,  two  plots  of  freehold  land. . 
Cambridge-pl.,  f.g  r.  9 Z.  5s.,  reversion  in 

19  yrs . . . 

Bloomfleld-rd  ,  f.g.  rents  S1Z.  17s.  6d.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  15}  to  16}  yrs . 

Bloomfiell-rd.,  “  Duke  of  Cambridge  ’  b.h., 

f.g.r.  152.,  reversion  in  22}  yrs . 

Bloomfleld-rd.,  f.g.  rents  27 Z.  10s.,  reversion 

in  16}  to  18}  yrs . 

Plumstead  Common- rd.,  f.g.r.  59 Z.,  reversion 

in  14}  yrs . 

Burrage-rd..  f.g.  rents  432  16s.,  reversion  in 

26}  to  27}  yrs . . 

Cambridge-pl.,  f  g  r.  152.,  reversion  in  73}  yrs. 
Cambridge-pl.,  f.g  r.  11Z.  5s.,  reversion  in 

18}  yrs . 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester.— 21,  Victoria-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  13Z . 

91,  Victoria-rd.,  f.,  p . 


Mav  18.— By  H.  C.  BlGDEN. 
Stockwell. — 90,  Hargwyne-st.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g  r. 

EZ.  10s.,  w.r.  39Z . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Whitechapel. — Plummers-row,  f  g.  rent3  40Z., 

reversion  in  84  yrs . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  A  Shephard. 
Camden  Town.— 12.  Stratford-pl.,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g.r.  91.,  y.r.  42Z . 

Holloway.— 25  and  27,  Rupert-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  10Z.,  w.r.  88Z.  8s . 

By  Ogden,  Sons,  &  Olley. 
Streatham. — 44  and  46,  Sunninghill-rd.,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  4Z.,  y.r.  52 Z . 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 
Pimlico. — 46,  Hinton-st.  (s.),  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  E.  W.  Richardson. 

Muswell  Hill— 3,  Alexandra  Park-rd.,  u.t.  96 

yrs.,  g.r.  8Z.,  y.r.  38Z . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Blackfriars.— 1  to  6.  64a  and  65,  Nelson-sq., 

area  7,000  ft,  f..  w.r.  386Z . 

Camden  Town. — 1.  The  Ter.,  u  t.  57}  yrs., 

g.r.  12Z.,  y.r.  120Z . 

Streatham.— 171.  Gleneldon-rd..  f..  y.r.  42Z... 
Peckham. — 13,  Oglander-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  y.r.  30Z . 

67,  Bellenden-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30Z . 

74,  Bellenden-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g  r.  3Z.,  y.r. 


Camberwell. — 166,  Southampton-st.  (s. ),  f., 

y.r.  70Z . . - 

Sutton,  Surrey. — 1  to  4.  Reading-rd.,  u.t.  92 

vrs.,  g.r.  20Z.,  w.r.  93Z.  12s . 

Harrow,  Middx.— 12,  Gayton-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z.,  y.r.  65Z . 

By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Stratford. — Crownfleld-rd.,  f.g.  rents  22Z.  10s., 

reversion  in  72  yrs . 

12,  14. 16,  and  18,  Crownfleld-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

135Z.  4s . 

Leyton.— 40.  High-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

4Z.  10s.,  y.r.  35Z . 

Leytonstone. — Hartley- rd.,  “  Brier  Cottage, 

Har’tley-rd. ,  two  freehold  building  plots. . . . 
By  G.  Trollope  &  Sons. 
Westminster. — 24,  Abingdon-st..  and  4, 
College-mews,  area  3,300  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  570Z. 
By  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons. 

Thornton  Heath.  —  London-rd.,  freehold 

building  estate,  25  a.  0  r.  14  p . 

By  T.  B.  WESTAOOTT. 

Highgate.— 81,  Harberton-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z.  10s.,  e.r.  45Z . 

By  Weatherall  &  Green  (at  Ealing). 
Ealing. — 23,  Eaton-rise,  u.t.  61}  yrs.,  g.r. 

81,  8s.,  y.r.  47 Z . 

May  19. — By  Crafter,  Harris,  &  Co. 
Blackfriars.— 65  and  66,  Bruns wick-st ,  f„ 

w.r.  104Z . 

By  FORTESCUE  &  CO. 

Streatham. — 34  and  36.  Sternhold-av.,  u.t.  89} 

yrs.,  g.r.  18Z-.  e.r.  90Z . 

Norbury.— 17  and  19,  Norbury-gdns.,  u.t.  97 

yrs..  g.r.  13Z.  10s.,  e.r.  70Z . 

New  Malden,  Surrey. — 1,  Somerset-villas,  f., 

y.r.  28Z . 

By  Fhrbers’. 

St.  John’s  Wood.— 23  and  24,  Elm  Tree-rd., 
and  18,  Grove  End-rd.,  u.t.  12}  yrs  ,  g.r. 

15Z.  15s.,  y.r.  1 10Z . 

Paddington.— 44,  Brindley-st.,  u.t.  39}  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  46Z.  16s . 

By  Leslie,  Marsh,  &  Co. 
Kensington. — 5  and  8,  Russell-gdns.-mews,  f., 

y.r.  75 Z . 

36,  Addison-gdns.,  f.,  y.r.  75 Z . 

By  Nicholas,  Denver.  &  Co. 
Rotherfield  Peppard,  Oxen. — Freehold  river¬ 
side  building  site . 

By  Ramsay.  Wainwright,  A  Co. 
Bowes  Park.— 7,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.  5s.,  w.r.  33Z.  16s . 

By  Rider  A  Sons. 

Fulham.— 43,  Claybrooke-rd.,  u.t.  487  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.,  w.r.  33Z.  16s . 

21  to  29  (odd),  Rylston-rd.,  u.t.  46}  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  w.r.  101Z.  8s . 


2,190 


5,440 

6,165 

5,330 


£230 


200 


280 


300 


460 


Bv  Edward  Wood. 

Holloway.— 123,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t.  33}  yrs.,  g.r. 

6Z.  6s.,  y.r.  36Z . 

Tottenham.— 63,  Plevna-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs  ,  g.r. 

5Z.,  y.r.  . . 

Dulwich— 9,  Ashbourne-gr.,  u.t.  65  yrs,  g.r. 

6Z.,  e.r.  32Z . . . 

Clerkenwell. — 42,  Wharton-st.,  u.t.  21}  yrs., 

g.r.  4Z.,  y.r.  46Z . •  •  • 

Barnes.— 5.  Laurel-rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  9Z., 

y.r.  52Z . . 

Ilford.— 1.  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  5Z., 

w.r.  28Z.  12s . 

29,  Howard-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  4Z.  10s., 

e.r.  24Z.  14s . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  anmim  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
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BRICKS,  Ac.  (confinutd). 


s.  d. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ten,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ten  at  r!y.  dpt. 


square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  !  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
~  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 


Briihl  on 
9  p.m. 


Friday,  May  26 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  Julius  W. 

“The  Development  of  Spectro-Chemistry. 

Saturday.  May  27. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.  —  Visit  to  the 
Municipal  Works  at  New  Malden.  Train  leaves 
Waterloo  Station  at  2.2  p.m.,  arriving  at  Coombe  and 
Malden  Station  at  2.33  p.m. 


Monday.  May  29. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Annual  General  Meeting  to 
receive  the  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  result  of  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  3  p.m. 

Tuesday.  May  30. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods.  D.D.,  on 
“Velazquez:  the  Court  Portrait  Painter,  II.  5  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  1. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  on 
“  Electro-magnetic  Waves,”  II.  6  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  3. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Landor  on 
“  Exploration  in  the  Philippines.”  I.  »  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Whitley 
Schools.  S.  George's  Church,  Cullercoats,  and  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Priory,  etc. 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCEIPTION. 

-THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part j  of  the *3 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID,  lo  au 
JlvSof^pe.  Ainerioa.  Austraha  New  Zealand.  tad*.  China, 
Ceylon,  eto..  26s.  per  annum.  “‘thk 

MCRfiANl  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  IHK 


MORGAN)”  'should  "be  addressed 

Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.O.  _____ 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum_(52 
numbers) or4s. 9d.  ^er  quarter  03 ^numhersh  can^ 


“The  Builder"  by  Friday  Homing’ s  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 


£  s.  c 


Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 


1  6 


Grizzles 
Facing  Stocks 

Shippers  .  *  f  « 

Flettons  .  17  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
BestFareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0 

Headers  . .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers...  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15 

Splays,  Chain- 
ferred,  Squints  14 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 2 


at  railway  depfct. 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  a.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6}  per  ft.  onbe. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8i  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

8.  d. 


i  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.r!y.d<jpct. 


.  1  10 


Ancaster  i: 

Beer 

Greenshill  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks... 

Red  Corsehill  „  a  o  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  Bizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super, 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  011}  „ 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7}  n 

1}  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 


6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . .  3  0 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2 
2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . . . 9  5 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  Mocks  2  0 


6  in.  sawn  both 
.ide, 


slabs... 


2  in.  do. 


0  8} 


SLATE8. 

x  lObest  blue  Ban, or  5  j  p.MM**-* 

x  10  first  quality  „ 


IS  0  0 

13  15  0 

i6  x  8  ;;  ,,  ..  7  5  ° 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  . 12  12  | 

16  x  8  „  ..  6  12  8 

10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .  15  1/  ° 
12  ..  ii  18  7  6 

18  X 10  ..  ..  »  •  J 


16  x  8 


18  xlO 


10  permanent  green  11  12  6 


6  12  6 


Best  p 


TILES. 

.iBlptBdrootatil^.f 
nip  and  Valley  tiles  -  2  owrlOOQ  .. 

Best  Brosely  tiles. . g?  2*"  !!  .. 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles . 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  . 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 


4  0  per  doi. 

t  Ruabon  red,  Drown,  or  10qq 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  i 
4  oper’io*. 


Do.  Ornamental  do 
Hip  tiles  ... 
tiles 


51  9  per  1000 


shire  do.  (Peakes). 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valiev  tiles 

Best  "Rosemary  brand 

Be^oSSSS'S'M  . »  »  ^ 

ISSSfczS  3 8  ■ 

Best  "fixrtsluir,  brud  — 


48  0  per  1000  » 


plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  jj  P® 

Do.  pressed . . .  -  - 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 

WOOD.  .tperguud»rd. 

Building  Wood.  , ...  «  d.  *  *•-  ® 
Deals :  best  Sin.  by  U  m.  and  4 ul  *  J#  Q 
by  9  in.  and  11  . . 1S  f 


50  0 

4  Opera01* 
“  3  6  - 


0  0 


less  than  best. 


Deals :  best  3  by  9 .... . .... . •  •  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

Battens :  best  2}  m.  by  7 '  •  gin  n  0  0  -  ^ 

8 in.,  and  3m. by 7m. Miaou*.  0 io  0 

Battens :  best  2}  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  7  !».£«* 


15  2 

H  0 


13  0 


Deals :  seconds . “j 

Battens :  seconds 
2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2 1  in. 

2  in.  by  4}  in.  and  2  m.  by  5  m.... 
Foreign  S»«nBo«ri»-  . 

1  in.  and  1}  m.  by  7  in . 


j  0  Olentbnbei 
010  0  . 

9  0  0 


’  10  0 

910 


I  in*  • 


oi« » 

1 0 «  ■ 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

Wood  (continued)  At  per  load  of  50  fi 

«  rkD1t71D 


Danzig  £  s.  d. 

...  S12  5 
6  in.  to  8  n.) .  » 


Sli . 

1S£Sm"(S0B.™S»)  3  5  0 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


fjjth.pine 

J&,TS-r*"**u  „ 

3in.  by  . . . 22  0  0 

l&’&aSS.V*?'- 16 10  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

M’Sito.'2'3iii.by7in.  11  0  0 

JS*fc’*ZZZn  o  o 

W»«= . ::::!!  ,2  8 

^iioidSr&llio.  16  tO  o 


At  per  standard. 


^ocDdyell 
Do.  Sin 

Battens . 

%-i  jelio«  deals. 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 
17  0 


3  in.  by 


©S^TfcBB  8 

”  ”  battens  . 10  0  0 

(Sth-pine:  d^l8”-vT . “  }o  0 

-4  Pine-First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 

iffreguEr  sizes . ||  J  J 

gSTSJfixssr:  •  3  « 

P^~=  °0  !  6 

/Sit’Oak  Logs,  perft.  cute.  0  5  0 

Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as  Q  Q  g 

,j*sr . o » ? 

|L  Moeany— Honduras,  Ta- 
St.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as  Q  J  g 
v  tout, ’American,  per  ft.sup. 

'a inch . .  ,2  2X2 

’al, per  load  . 17  0  0 

2iSn  Whitewood  Planks, 

paired  Flooring,  etc.—  Her 

iS.  bv  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . . . . . .  0  13  6 

lin,  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
Bitched . .  0  14  0 

a 7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

ed  . . . . . . . .  0  16  0 

lin,  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot . . . . . .  0  I2  0 

'ffi*:.—— 0  12  6 

Bin.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

Ditched  .  0  15  0 

i  o.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
ltd  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds. 
liaby  7  in.  do. 
iia,by  7  in.  white  do. 

I  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 


upwards. 


do. 


0  11 
0  14 
0  10 
0  12  9 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15 


Vin.at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Eailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Bid  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sctions  .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  0 

•pound  Girders,  ordinary  .  •  . 

«tions  .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

-*1  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

cites,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

art  sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

M  Iron  Columns  and  S tan- 
ions  including  ordinary  pat- 

jjii . ,..., .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS.  pflr  £on>  jh  London, 
n-  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

i-kordahire  Crown  Bars’,  good 

aerchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Mordshire “Marked Bars"  9  10  0  ...  — 

EdSteel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  - 

SEES8’  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Miliary  sizes  to  20  g . .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

at  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Miaary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

lit. to 20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Miliary  Bizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

’hit  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
test  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

ionised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

ifcry  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

»  „  22g.and24g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

,  „  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

®Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

.  ^ 3 ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

#tSoft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

.  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

'  '.nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

iTTnder-3  in.,  urus]  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &o. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  12*  6* 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  2  6 

Soil  pipe  .  18  12  6 

aSrtsi . .  6 

Yieille  Montagne  . ton  30  5  0 

Silesian .  30  0  0 

Copper — 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


£  s.  d. 


Copper  nails  . . 


0  10 
0  11 
0  10 


0  0 


0  10  ... 

\  4  = 


Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  . 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen’s .  ff  v  v  Q 

Blowpipe .  0  0  9  ’*' 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CEATES, 

lsr  (JS.::::::::::::::::::::::::  !?• “•  deK™M4- 

21  oz.  thirds  . . .  .  Qa,i 

„  fourths . 3d.* 

26  oz.  thirds  .  45^. 

„  fourths .  3|d[ 

32  oz.  thirds  . .  53d* 

„  fourths .  jd 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . .  3Jd. 

••  21  oz .  44d* 

h  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  .  2d. 


.  OILS,  Ac.  i 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon 

,,  „  „  in  barrels  .  „ 

••  „  „  in  drums .  ,, 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  . .  ,, 


2  0 

1  11 


••  ••  „  in  drums .  „  0  2  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  4  0 

„  in  drums .  0  1  •> 

Genuine  Ground  Enghsh  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  *8  *0 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  l  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Block  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brash  Polish  . 0  10  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London." 

THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIL 
(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  issue  for  January  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  prloe 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

BEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  ,fThe  Builder"  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  b« 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  eto. 


Each  additional  line  ... 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
Stamps  must  net  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  th« 
Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER,”  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “Classification  Is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  tne 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advCTHsraients,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

PERSONS  advertising  In  “The  Builder"  may have  Replies 
addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C '^freeof 
charge.  Letters  wifi  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  axesent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 

BEADING  CASES  {*  SfSSBTifflSlfc. 


TENDERS. 

(or  •"Mrtloo  under  this  heading 
Si  fci? fli™ ana  must  reach  n° 
ini, lire  ...  I.10  “■  »»  Thursdays.  [.V.B,  -We  cannot 
UsV  oL.T6I1(lere..  VKl1*®  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
°t  T®^ders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
T-Hn,1.  d  al8  8***fd»  nor  ai>y  list  in  which  the  lowest 

and  tor  !rv  U“dier  10W"  llnless  iQ  some  exceptional  cases 
ana  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

pnwP^DEENj— ¥0T  additions  to  coal  stores  in 
Palmerston- road,  for  the  Northern  Co-operative  Co. 
deen-— r' J’Mi  ne’ arChlteCt*  254,  Uniou-street,  Aber- 

Mason  :  D.  Weir,  Claremont-street,  \ 

Aberdeen  .  \ 

Carpenters:  W.  Bisset  &  Co' '  Cale- 
donian-place,  Aberdeen . 

Plumber:  R.  Malcolm,  Povvis-terrace,  I  , 

Aberdeen . ’  ;  £1,538  18  1 

Slater:  J.  Wilson,  Crooked-lane,  | 

Aberdeen . 

Iron  :  Redpath,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh .  I 

the  reconstruction  of  overflow 
°f  a  portion  of  the  by-wash 
channel,  and  the  fixing  of  a  wasli-out  sluice,  at  their 
Chapel  House  reservoir,  for  the  Aspatria,  Siiloth,  and 
District  Jorn!  Water  Board.  Ur.  C.  B.  Hewtorr,  engineer, 
Whitehall-chambers.  Carlisle  :  — 

J.  Laing  &  Son..  £569  0  I  J.  Routledge 
J.  Dawson .  489  18  |  Mealsgate*  . . . .  £484  18 

BOSTON  (Lincolnshire).— For  laundry  fitting* 
machinery,  engine,  and  boiler  at  the  workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  J  Rowell,  architect,  Church-lane. 
Boston  : —  ’ 

Goddard,  Massey,  &  Warner,  Ltd., 

Nottingham!  .  £901  16  6 

BOSTON  (Lincolnshire).— For  heating  the  infirmary 
buildings,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  Rowell,  architect. 
Church-lane,  Boston  :  — 

Lancashire  Heating  Co.,  34,  Temple-court,  Bir¬ 
mingham!  . * .  £495 

BOSTON  (Lincolnshire). — For  erecting  a  new  infirmary 
laundry,  boiler  house,  and  mortuary  at  the  workhouse 
for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  Rowell,  architect,  Church- 
lane,  Boston  :  — 

F.  Parker,  Norfolk-street,  Boston! . £5,995 

BRISTOL.— For  painting,  cleaning,  and  other  work 
at  Arley  Congregational  Chapel.  Cheltenham-road, 
for  the  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  Arley  Congregational 
Chapel.  Mr.  A.  Harford,  architect  and  surveyor,  6  and  7, 
St.  Stephen-street,  Bristol :  — 

"  . .  '  F.  A.  R.  Wood¬ 
ward  .  £162  6  8 

F.  Beavan _  157  15  0 

J.  &  F.  Dark 

Bros .  145  10  0 

F.  W.  Waters. 
Lawrence-hill, 

Bristol*  ....  127  0  0 

S.  Williams  & 

Sons  .  109  0  0 

Eot-Water  Heating  Apparatus  and  System. 

J.  &  F.  Dark  Bros  ,  Baston  Hill,  Bristol*  . .  £120 


Cottrell  Bros. . . 

R.  F.  Ridd.... 

C.  Broadbear . . 

J.  E.  B.  James. 

E.  Walters  & 

Son .  178  0  0 


198 


185 


CARMARTHEN  (South  Wales). — For  restoration  of 
No.  3,  Spilman-street,  for  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Mr. 
R.  England,  Estates  Surveyor  for  Jesus  College  : — 

T.  Morris,  Carmarthen  . £398  10 


CHADWELL  HEATH. — For  erecting  a  temporary 
shelter  in  connexion  with  Ilford  Isolation  Hospital  at 
Grove-road,  for  the  Ilford  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Shaw,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 
F.  &  A.  Willmott,  The  Hill,  Ilford* ....  £1,289 

COEDPENMAEN. — For  alterations  and  ad  litions  to 
the  girls’  and  infants’  departments  at  Coedpenmaen 
School,  for  the  Pontypridd  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor  to  Council : 

W.  Davies . '. .  £1,837  0  0 

Williams  &  James .  1,560  0  0 

M.  Griffiths,  Pontypridd* .  1,451  10  10 


CROSSNESS. — For  dre i ging  Crossness  outfall,  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 


C.  H.  Campbell  . .  £5,500 
British  Dredging 

Co..  Ltd .  4,995 

S.  Williams  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  4,500 

Flower  &  Everett  .  4,500 


F.  Bevis . £3,850 

A.  Wooihouse _  3,425 

Tilbury  Contracting 
&  Dredging  Co., 

Ltd.,  Mark-lane, 

E.C.* .  2,850 


DEVONPORT. — For  building  stables  at  rear  of  28, 
Trafalgar-place.  Stoke,  Devonport,  for  Mr.  Hawkeu. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Leest,  architect : — 

F.  Watts .  £179  15  I  W.Littleton&Son  £134  10 

S.  Perkins  .  179  10  C.  H.  Smith  & 

H.  Pila  &  Son  . .  143  10  |  Son*  .  132  15 


DEVONPORT. — For  rebuilding  the  Stoke  Inn  and 
adjoining  premises.  Tavistock-  road,  Stoke,  Devonport,  for 
Mr.  Ralph.  Mr.  E.  M.  Leest,  architect.  Messrs.  Leest 
&  Adams,  quantity  surveyors 
H.  Pile  &  Son. .  £2,209  10  I  W.  Littleton  & 

G."H.  Smith  &  Son  . £1,886  0 

Son  .  1,965  15  |  Pearce  Bros.*. .  1,658  0 

EASTLEIGH  (Hants).  —  For  erecting  a  Baptist 
chapel.  Messrs.  J.  Wills  &  Sons,  architects,  Victoria- 
chambers.  Derby : — 

Golding  &  Ansell,  Southampton*  £3,118  10  2 

EDMONTON. — For  erecting  buildings  for  stores  at 
the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  W.  Dobb,  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Lower 
Edmonton : — 


M.  C.  Read....  £217  19  0 
A.  G.  Chrisp, 
Walthamstow*  188  0  0 


A.  Porter  _ £291  0  0 

J.  Thomas  ....  236  0  0 

A.  Wallis .  230  2  8 

J.  Groves  & 

Sons .  219  0  0 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  585. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  tome  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  lo 
be  Dell  Tel'S! 

7^  I  

Hove  Corporation . 

501.,  30 L,  and  207 . . 

Not  stated  . . 

Aug.  1 

-*System  of  Waterworks  and  Canalisation,  Croatia. . . . 

Burgomaster  of  Karlstadt  . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Boad  Metal .  Stratford-on-Avon  Town  Connell  .. 

Blackswell  Hall . . .  I  oommroee . 

Additions,  Caeran  and  Spilters  Co-operative  Stores  I  Trustees  .. 

7na  a.  1.1 1 Tim rH  TCnria  .  1  Kingston  G 


AUU1MUUS,  v/»oi»u  ~ 

120  fathoms  of  Swedish  Board  Ends - - - -  •  ■  •  -  •  ■  • 

Asphalt.  Yds.,  etc.,  Train.  Inst.,  Hartley-rd.,  N  ham. 
Heating  and  Ventilation,  Storthes  Hall  Asylum. .  . . 
Painting  of  Corrugated  Iron  Hospital,  Roman-road. . 

Private  Improvement  Works  . . . 

Reconstruction  of  Croal  Intercepting  Sewer ........ 

Reconstruction  of  Croal  &  Tonge  Intercepting  Sewer 

Ironwork  in  Bridges  crossing  the  Croal . 

40  ft.  Spans,  Switches,  and  Crossings . . 

Painting  on  Malton  and  Driffield  Branch 

~  ~  T~t l-..—  nri,inatAna  nr  P.rn  nil. 


t  Kingston  Guardians . . . 


West  Riding  C.C.' . 

East  Ham  Corporation  .... 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Bolton  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 
N.E.Ry.  Co. 


R.  Dixon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

J.  Wilson,  Blackswell,  Ireland  . 

Evans  &  Jones,  Architects  &  Surveyors,  4,  Trinity-pl..  Swansea.. 
J.  Edgell,  Union  Offices,  Coombe-road,  Kingston-on-Thames .... 

Poor  Law  Offices,  Nottingham  . -•••••-•••• 

J.  Vickers- Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield.. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  East  Ham,  E. .. 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Bootle . • . 

E.  L.  Morgan,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bolton  . 


do. 


do. 


, '.  I  Pontefract  Corporation 
An 


do. 

Caerphilly  U.D.C... . 
Watford  R.D.C.  . . . 


Irlam  U.D.C . 

Distillers  Co..  Ltd . 

Manchester  Education  Committee . . 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

Carlisle  United  Assoc.  Football  Club 
do. 

Hemsworth  R.D.C . • 


Plymouth  Education  Authority . . . 
do. 


Glasgow  Comoration  . 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council  . 


Watford  U.D.C. 


Highway  and  Drainage  Committee 
West  Bromwich  Corporation . 


Enfield  U.D.C  . 

Kinloch  Rannoch  School  Board. . . . 
Sheffield  Education  Committee .... 
West  Riding  C.C.  Education  Com. 


±•810111118  UU  raaivuu  imu.  - - 

800  tons  of  Broken  Whinstone  or  Granite 

600  tons  of  Broken  Dross . 

Street  Works,  Llanbradach  •  • . 

Extension  of  Sewer,  Shenley-road,  Radlett 
Alters,  to  Mill  Race,  etc.,  Greenvale  Mills,  Kilkenny 

Road  Materials  . •  •  •  •  •  •  . 

Hoppers  and  Mechanical  Malt-Handling  Appliances . . 
Terra-Cotta  for  Sevmour-road  School,  Clayton  .... 

-*Making-up  and  PaVing  Works . 

Spiral  and  Volute  Springs . 

Laying  down  Playing  Pitch - ••••••••••• . 

Enclosing  Ground  and  Building  Grand  Stand . 

Privies,  Ashpit,  Play-shed,  etc..  Yafforth  School ... . 
Fixing  Benches.  Tables,  etc.,  at  Technical  School  . . 
Glass  Writing  Tables  at  Technical  School  •■-.-••••• 
Excavating  6,000  cub.  yds.  Shale  and  Rock,  Kingston 
Four  Tenements  of  Dwelling-houses,  Bridgeton  .... 

Reconstruction  of  Offices . u "  *  111 

Electric  Passenger  Lift,  Council  Offices,  Castle- terrace 

Dwelling-house*.  Grant-street.  Burghead . 

9,000  sq.  yds.  Permanent  Paving  . 

Making-up  Roads  . . 

Road  Works.  Oswaldtwistlo,  Lancs . 

100  tons  of  27-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipe  Sewer  - - -  •  •  •  • 

Removing  Brick  Sewer  an l  Laving  Cast-Iron  vipes 

Makihg-up  Soham-ro-'d.  Enfield  Lock  . 

Small  School-house,  Killichonan . 

School  Lvdgate-lane,  Crookes . •■•;••••• 

Work  at  Appleton  Roebuck  New  Schl.,  nr.  Tadcaster 
Work  at  Brierley,  Grimethorpe  School,  near  Barnsley 
Work  at  Co pmanthorpe  School,  near  York  •••••••• 

Work  at  Crofton  Provided  School,  near  W akeflelcU  . 
Work  at  Golcar  Crow-lane  School,  near  Huddersfield 
Work  at  Golcar  Knowl  Bank  School,  nr.  Huddersfield 
Work  at  Golcar  Wellhouse  School,  nr.  Huddersfield 
Work  at  Linthwaite  Central  School,  nr.  Huddersfie  d 
Work  at  Stanley  and  Outwood  School,  nr.  Wakefield  j 

Work  at  Swinefleet  School,  near  Goole  . . -  - 

Work  at  Wheatley  Provided  School,  near  Doncaster 
Work  at  Worsborough  Birdwell  School,  nr.  Barnsley 
Work  at  Worsborough  Blacker  School,  nr.  Barnslev 
Work  at  Worsborough  Common  Provided  School 

Work  atYeadon  School,  near  Bradford . 

Street  Paving . 

Flints  . . 

M^chanlcs^  Institute!  PontarduiaK  near  Swansea 

Warehouse  at  Cardow  Distillery,  Strathspey . 

lowers  in  Convamore-road,  etc.,  Bramhall  . ...  ■  ■  ■  ■  , 
Additions,  etc.,  to  Farm  Buildings  at  Wester  Kintrea  ; 
Additions,  etc.,  to  Farm  Bldgs.,  Newton  of  Bhickhills  | 

Heating  Apparatus  in  Newgate  Schools . .  .  .••,••••• 
Additions  and  Alterations  to  Farmhcm* e  Milton  liU 
Additions  &  Alterations  to  Farmhouse,  W ester  Coltfleld 

♦Renovating  Hall  and  Institute . . . 

Sewerage  Works,  Ellesmore-road . 

Colliery  Timber . . . 

Caretaker’s  House.  Victoria  Cemetery  . 

lKf.to‘.LS,S  Park  British  goto*  PrVsWoh 

Tramway  Rail  Bonds  . 

Colliery  Timber  . 

Police-station.  Cwmavon  . . . .  . . 

Erecting  St.  Paul’s  Church  GlMgow . 

Fourteen  Cottages  at  Langley  Park . 

Englargement  of  Springfield  Council  School . 

Sewer,  Wanngoch  District,  Beaufort . 

Paintine  Market  Hall,  etc.  . . -•••-, . 

WateAnd  Drainage  Works  at  Mansion  of  St.  Brides 
otranf  Works.  Basford  . 


Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

H.  J.  Rudgard,  District  Engineer,  York  . ........... 

J.  E.  Pickard,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Pontelr&ct.. 
do- 

A.  O.  Ilarpur,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Caetffililly  . 

E.  Lailey,  Engineer,  9,  Market-street.  Watford  . . 

Manager,  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills,  The  Parade,  Kilkenny  . 

J.  Cooke,  Clerk.  Irlam  . . 

j  Knockdhu  Distillery,  Knock,  Banffshire  . 

Offices  in  Deansgate.  Manchester  . •••••• .  ■■ 

Borough  Survoyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith,  W.  . 

1  c.  W.  Young,  Secretary.  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

H.  Foxall,  Architect,  Carlisle  .. . 


do. 


J.  Scholefleld,  Clerk.  Hemsworth,  near  Wakefield  . 

Mr.  Wrlstell,  Northallerton . 

E.  C.  Cook,  18,  Princess-square,  Plymouth . 


Jackson  &  Fox,  Architects.  7,  Rawson-street.  Halifax . 

City  Engineer.  64.  Cochrane-stroet,  Edinburgh  • 

R.  M.  Cameron,  Architect,  53,  Great  King-street,  Edinburgh.. 


R.  Collins,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield  . 

W.  Bell,  Architect,  Aberfeldy . . 

W.  J.  Hale,  Architect,  3,  St.  James’-row,  Sheffield  . 

J.  Vickers-Ed wards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Waneuem.. 


do. 


j  Gateshead  Corporation  . . . . 
.  j  Greenwich  Borough  Council 
.  j  Blaydon  U.D.C . 


N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Gateshead. 


_ !  Hazelgrove  U.D.C. 


|  C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  - •  • -  - - nlUL'mVfi'  ChoslilW 

G.  S.  Doncaster,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hazelgro  , 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin  . . 


;  Aspatna.  ere..  wavei  uuaiu  .... 
!  Mansfield  Education  Committee 


J.  L.  Lambert.  Surveyor.  Prudential-buildings,  Bridgend....  - •• 

W.  Pearson,  Engiueer,  Bank-chambers,  Aspatna  - • 

Vallance  &  Westwick,  White  Hart-chambers,  Manstwu  . . 

;  C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin. . . .  . 


South  Bermondsey  Club,  etc . 

W alton-o n-Thame s  U.D.C . 

South  Hetton  Coal  Co.,  Ltd . 

Carrickfergus  U.D.C . 

Rev.  R.  Williams,  M.A . 

Lancashire  Education  Committee  . . 
Manchester  Tramways  Committee. . 

Walter  Scott,  Ltd . 

Glamorgan  Quarter  Sessions  and  C.C. 

The  Corporation  . 

Consett  Iron  Co . 

do. 

Ipswich  Education  Committee  . . . . 

Ebbw  Vale  U.D.C . 

Leicester  Markets  Committee 
Glasgow  Corooration  . 


i  Steward.  Rotherhlthe  New-road,  S.E. 

R.  Wilds,  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Walton-on-lhanus 


Mr.  Hall.  Post  Office,  Prudhoe  ....-■  ^ . . 

Water  Engineer,  St.  Peter's-square,  Nottingham  •  - . . 


May  31 


J.  Jamieson,  Architect,  77,  High-street.  Elgin 
H.  M.  Turner,  Clerk.  Council  Offices,  U,  High-street,  WatfoM 
!  D.  Waterhouse,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  14,  High-st.,  Wauora 
R.  N.  Hunter,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Oswa^wist •  Urnniwich 
A.  D.  Greatorex,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Bromwi  j 


IV.  YT1U1S,  DUKUieVl,  wuuui  ■■  —  .  .  . 

J.  R  Lambert,  South  Helton,  near  Sunder  ana  •■■••••  Bc|f«t 

W.  D.  R.  Taggart,  Architect,  Scottish  Prov  Ident-buliaiDg  . . 

D.  Jenkins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Llandilo  - ••••  •UVY 'ManchwW  •• 

Clegg  &  Thorp,  Architects,  41,  Corporation-street,  »  n  . 

J.  M.  M' Elroy,  65,  Piccadilly,  Manchester  . • 

Storekeeper,  Trimdon  Grange  Colliery  .  •  •  ■  ■ ' 'tLey  Cardiff  - 

T.  M.  Franklin,  Glamorgan  C.C.  Offices,  Westgate-  . 

C.  Young,  141.  West  George-street,  GlMgow  - ....•••••  • 

C.  E.  Oliver,  General  Offices,  Consett,  Co.  Durtiam  . 


Bisshopp  &  Cantley,  Architects,  32.  Mu«eum-street,  Ip-  . 

T.  J.  Thomas,  Town  Surveyor.  Ebbw  vaie. .  • . . 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Halt,  ^  (il,^0* 

W.  W.  Lackie.  Electrical  Engineer,  7o,  Waterloo  . 


RaafnH  R.D.C.  . 


faier  engineer,  av.  reic i  -v-  r  . 

J.  Barbour  &  Bowie,  Architects,  Diimme>,  ->-  •  y0ttinghatn 

1.  W.  Hawley,  Burton-buildings,  Parliament-street, 


Hay  27,  i9°5-] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued, 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


!>'****»•** . 

Lime  and  Copperas . 

j^f^rhauet  Pipo  Wk’.McDonaid-r’d.  Elec.  Sta. 

^k'ndatand"  Thomas  Town  Recreation  Ground. . 

S  t  Tank,  Lower  Gornal  . . . . 

•KBtc  toSchoolhouse and  Office,  Tommtoul.. 

,5V  to  School,  etc..  Tomachlaggan  . 

■Sr  of  Tar  and  Asphalt  Paving . 

Fann^Buildinga  and  Fixing  Motors  . 

-  tkrm  Installation  at  Asylum . 

Baths,  Manor-street,  King’s-road,  Chelsea  .. 

Telephones’,  Bells,  etc.,  Braco’bridge  Asy. 

Pi  matinc,  Gloncester-road  . 

-•iflom  etc..  atGlanvilles  Wootton  School,  Dorset 

Sj  etc..  Workhouse,  near  Edgware . 

‘  r-ioD  Admin.  Bloc’<,  Mus well-hill  Isolation  Hosp. 
Sons’ of  Quenast  Guernsey  or  other  Granite  . . 

Ljfalof  Old  Buildings . 

Jilinc-up  Carriageways  of  Streets . 

Orations,  etc.,  to  School  Buildings,  Woaverham. . 

Offices  and  Town  Hall . 

Jiyjof  Art,  Queen-street . 

•Om.  vds.  of  Tarred  or  Asphalted  Footways - 

M  |  Electricity  Works) . . 

ranine  County  Bridge,  Radstock  . 

•‘•lildlng  of  Newport  (Mon.)  Head  Post-office  .... 

(-lion  of  Bridge,  etc . 

:  jrcenient  of  George-street  Post-office,  Gloucester 

Ads  for  Light  Railways.  Priory-road . 

;i.Dwn.  Old  Police  Stn.  Bldgs.,*  erect.  Free  Library 
fed  Bails  and  I’ish  Plates . 


Buildings,  Chevington,  Northumberland 
y  Down  &  Rebuild.  King's  Head  HI.,  Pontnewydd 

'~lis  and  Sewers,  Pontnewydd  Gardens  Estate - 

;-jng  Down  and  Rebuilding  House,  Kirby  Malzeard 

■  Ji  Residences,  Sketty,  Swansea . 

Viilding  Showrooms,  etc.,  Working -street,  Cardiff 

tjRoad,  Bary-road  to  Dynas  Powis . 

Direct-Coupled  Single  Phase  Motor  Pump.  Set3 
rations  to  Premises,  8t.  Andrew’s  Dock,  Hull  . . 

Fixing,  etc.,  New  Mill,  Leigh,  Lancs . 

x-.ndary  Wall,  Moorhead,  Saltaire  . 

fjjcsed  Mission  Hall,  South  Ealing . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Kirkcaldy  Town  Council. 

Failsworth  U.D.C . 

do. 

Portslade-by-the-Sea  U.D.C. 
Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Liversedge  U.D.C . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C.  ’ ! 

Sedgley  U.D.C . 

School  Board  of  Kirkmichael  . ' 
do. 

Tottenham  U.D.C . . 

do. 

Failsworth  U.D.C . 

Brecon  and  Radnor  Asylum  . 
do. 

Chelsea  Borough  Council . , 

Herne  Bay  U.D.C . 

The  Visitors  . 

Littlchampton  U.D.C _ 1 

Hendon  U.D.C . . 

Borough  of  Hornsey  ...... 

Borough  of  Kingston-on-Thames 

Holborn  Union . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  .... 
Sub-Committee  for  Northwicti  ! 

Cambrian  Railways  Co . 

Action  U.D.C . 

Burslem  Town  Council  . 

Ryton  U.D.C . 

Ossett  Town  Council  . . . 

Radstock  U.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works'  1 

Petworth  R.D.C . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Dartford  District  Council  . 

Rhyl  U.D.C . 

Agent-General  for  Victoria. . 
Warrington  Gas  Committee 
Rev.  O.  Davies . 


Grosvenor  Building  Club . 

Cross  Brothers  . . . .  ’ 

Greenfield  Land  Co.,  Ltd . 

Croydon  Corporation  . . . .' . ] 

Union  of  London  and  Smith’s  Bank 


The  Committoo . 


IS  . 

Manager .  . 

Town  and  County  iimk,'  ltd.,' Tomiiio.il', 'x.B.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..,'. 

Council's  Engr.,  Coombes  Croft  H°inse,712,  High-road, Tottenham 

Ctert'fnm’™8'1!™/0;'  Co’“dl  °“CM-  Failsworth . 

Glerk  s  Office  at  Asylum,  Talgarth,  R.8.0 . .  .  .  . 

Town  Hall,  King's-road,  Chelsea°'. .... 

p  ti'^PalmSV  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Herne  Bay'! . 

h  Howm]gif  nTrk,TBr“'SJic,ee  HeMh- ncar  . 

T  -Town  offlces>  Littlehampton  .. 

piert  Walks-  Dorchester .  . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Union  Offices.  Ed£?warr>  ’  ’  ’ 

Boroufh  Sn  a  vnr  M'mici  Pal  ,°fflce3.  99.  South  wood-’]  a  n  e ,"  High  gate 
Clerk  lib  m  nn'in!Uom  Pa'  ?fflces,  Kingston-upon-Thamls  ...  . 
Si;?”  Umo“  0(Iices-  5R.  Olerkenwell-road,  E.C. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W  . 

County  Architect,  Newgate-street,’ Chester  .7.7 
Stores  Office,  Cambrian  Works.  Oswestrv 
W.  G.  Hunt,  Architect.  17a,  Vicarage-gate,  \V7 .’ 77 

t-P*i^?f0£&ciSon’  Queen-st..  Burslem  . 

w  w^??’^ULveyor>  Council  Offices,  Ryton-upon-Tyne . 

W’  Eojmott,  Engineer,  35,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  y 
9r  nG‘b„s',n’f  Surveyor  Council  Offices,  Radstock  . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey  s-gate,  S.W. 

Council’s  Office.  Petworth  . 

t  - p'  S£Lce  °i  Works.  Storeys-gate,‘Westmi'nsVer,’s.W 

T.  E.  Tiffin,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Dartford  .... 

Town  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Clwyd-strect,  Rhyl  . . 

142,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C . 

7*  •  S.  Haddock,  Gas  Engineer,  Warrington . 

J •  Cook  Rees,  Architect,  Neath  . . 

A.  B.  Plummer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  13,  Grey-street,’  Newcastle^ 

Swalwell  &  Havard,  Steam  Packet-’chbrs.,  Dock-st.,  Newport,  Mon. 
do. 

T.  Richmond.  Spring  House,  Growelthorpe,  Ripon . 

H.  Kennard,  Architect,  13,  Railway-approach,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

H.  Budgen,  F.R.I.B.A.,  96,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff . 

do. 

A.  C.  Cramb,  Electricity  Works,  Croydon  . 

Cdder  &  Kitchen,  Architects,  76,  Lowgate,  Hull  7.7 . 

.1.  W.  Cowburn,  Builder,  Leigh . 

J.  Ellis  Marten,  Architect.  Cheapsidc-chambers,'  Bradford’ 

W.  A.  Pite,  Architect,  116,  Jermyn-street.S.W . 


Tender- 
be  Delivers 


Juno  8 
do. 

Juno  12 
Juqe  13 
June  14 
do. 
do. 
jio. 
do.  ’ 
do. 

June  19 
June  24 
Aug.  7 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  bo  in 

June  8 
June  19 
do. 

'ji  Assistant  (Arch,  and  Building  Trades’  Dept.) 
it! Assistant  (Mechanical  Engineering  Department) 

Northern  Polytechnic  Institute. . . . 
do. 

1501.  per  annum  . 

Thou  marked  with  an  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vi.  vlli.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  583. 


LONDON. — For  accumulators,  Greenwich  electricity  generating  station,  for  the  London  County  Council: — 


HEAT  BADDOW.— For  seven  cottages,  Beehive- 
Great  Baddow.  Mr.  R.  Mawhood,  architect, 

•issford 


|  Supply,  delivery,  j  Main- 
and  erection.  tenance. 


'.hr k Sons  ....  £1,898  |  F.  Cracknell,  Great 

Sayner .  1,695  Baddow*  .  £1,565 

mere .  1,676  | 


ILFORD.— For  forming  new  Alter  beds  and  pro- 
filter  material  at  the  Outfall  Works.  Water- 
»,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw, 
ienyor  to  the  Council,  Town  Hall, (Ilford : — 

1 1.  Jackson,  106,  Ripple-road,  Barking*  £9,660  12  11 


Tudor  Accumulator  Co.,  Ltd.,  London* 

British  Accumulator  Co.,  Ltd . . 

Electrical  Power  Storage  Co.,  Ltd . . 

D.  P.  Battery  Co..  Ltd . . 

Chloride  Electrical  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Accumulator  Industries,  Ltd . . 

A.  B.  P.  Accumulator  Co.,  Ltd . 

Hart  Accumulator  Co.,  Ltd . 


£1,875 

12 

0 

£1,120 

0 

1,947 

10 

0 

1,200 

0 

2,105 

18 

0 

900 

0 

2,173 

0 

8 

1,3  0 

0 

2,177 

0 

0 

1,170 

0 

2,371 

2 

4 

1,045 

0 

2,755 

11 

0 

2,000 

0 

3,447 

6 

0 

2,858 

10 

D'ARESBO ROUGH.  —  For  constructing  an  iron 
a  under  the  river  Nidd,  for  the  Rural  District 
acil  of  Koaresborough.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lupton,  Sur- 
ijor.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 


.  £674  13  6 

Inker  & 

Sarpe  ....  318  1  3 
iLong  ....  316  18  0 
MStarkey  28  9  7  5 


Leed- 
ham  &  Co., 

New  Park, 
Harrogate*.  £244  18 


—  -For  the  reconstruction  of  a  urinal  in 
aick-street,  Pimlico,  for  the  Westminster  City 
*dl:- 

H.  Donlton  &  Co.* .  £150 

-ft'DON.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  police-station 
King  Hill.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Architect,  Sur- 
’  1  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  New  Scotland  Yard. 
®ro«  by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  &  Chidgcy, 
•aog  Cross-chambers,  Duke-street,  Adelphi : — 

Aldiu  Bros . £11.973 

Spencer  &  Co. .. .  11,947 

Mowlem  &  Co.  . .  11,936 

Ashby  &  Horner  11,850 

Grover  &  Son _  11,784 

Lawrance  &  Son . .  11,675 


~  i  Lightfoot  £12,849 
.■  dies  &  Co.  ..  12,700 
I  Bros.  . .  12,676 

Bros .  12,549 

:T,«  Ltd .  12,330 

^tWardrop  12,246 
. :  ^  Higgs  ..  12.160 
; Mmter  ....  11,997 


Leslie  &  Co .  11,305 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  stoneware  ducts  for  electric  cables,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 


— 

Rate  per 
1,000  ducts. 

Amount  of  tender 
(for  760,000  ducts, 
including  full 
contingencies 
provision). 

Delivery 
per  week. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 
9,481  5  0 

6,000 

Stanley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Nuneatou*§ . . . . 

13  0  0 

10.250  0  0 
3,791  13  4 

10,000 

4,000 

14  11  8 

(for  250,000  ducts 
only) 

11,437  10  0 

6,000 

14  11  8 

Hosea  Tugby  &  Co.,^  Ltd . 

14  11  8 

14  11  8 

11,437  10  0 
11,437  10  0 

60,000 

16  10  0 

12,875  0  0 

16  13  0 

J.  F.  Cummings  &  Co . 

16  18  6 

2L  0  0 

13,193  16  0 
16,250  O  0 

7,500 

. . 

24  0  0 

{  600,000.  §  250,000. 
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LONDON. — For  painting,  distempering,  and  general 
repairs,  etc.,  at  the  Infirmary.  Fulham-road,  for  the  8t. 
George’s  Guardians.  Mr.  A.  H.  Newman,  clerk  of 
works : — 

J.  J.  Richards,  9,  Shannon-grove, 

Brixton*  . £626 


LONDON. — For  overhead  travelling  cranes,  Streat- 
ham,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth  sub-stations,  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 

Butters  Bros.  &  Co. . £2,385  0 

Dougill's  Engineering,  Ltd .  1,770  0 

Cowans,  Sheldon,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,290  0 

•Parsons,  Brierlev  Hill,  Ltd .  1,275  0 

Rawlinsons,  Ltd .  1,225  0 

Steel  Rope  Puliev  Block  Co.,  Ltd. . .  1,192  0 

Flavell  &  Churchill  .  1,160  0 

T.  Smith  &  Sons  .  1,128  0 

Leeds  Engineering  ana  Hydraulic 

Co..  Ltd .  1.085  0 

T.  Larmuth  *  Co .  1,025  0 

J.  Booth  &  Bros.,  Ltd .  990  0 

J.  M.  Henderson  &  Co .  980  0 

Pickerings,  Ltd .  927  10 

J.  Spencer  &  Co .  915  0 

Ransomes  &  Rapier,  Ltd .  909  0 

Tangyes,  Ltd .  871  0 

C.  &  A.  Musker  (1901),  Ltd .  810  0 

J.  Hitchen  &  Son,  Ltd.  § . {  775  °0 

Rodgers  &  Kaye  .  740  0 

Holt  &  Willett  .  725  0 

J.  Smith  (Keighley),  Ltd.  . .  699  0 

J.  Carrick  &  Sons,  Ltd.§  . £  7^  0 

Carrick  &  Ritchie,  Edinburgh*  ....  678  0 

J.  Gibb  &  Co.,  Ltd .  664  0 

Jessop  &  Appleby  Bros.  (Leicester 

A  London),  Ltd.i .  620  0 

Herbert.  Morris,  A  Bastert.  Ltd.f  477  8 


PORTHCAWL. — For  main  sewer  (398  lineal  yds.)  at 
Newton,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Jones,  Survoyor 

Rees  Jones,  iun.  £182  0  0  1  Barnes, Chaplin, 

Hitt  A  Sons  .  158  9  7  A  Co . £139  7  6 

R.  W.  Hunter  W.  Jenkins, 

A  Co. .  158  9  6  |  Bridgend*  . .  136  10  0 


£  Not  to  specification.  §  Alternative. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  disinfecting  station 
at  Wood-lane  depot,  for  the  Kensington  Borough  Council. 
Mr.  W.  Weaver,  Borougli  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  High-street,  Kensington  : — 


If  with  Gazed  Biicks 
Externally. 

Cunningham,  Forbes 

A  Co . £7,131  15  6 


5,223  0  0 
5.135  0  0 


J.  Barker  A  Co.,  Ltd.  6,002  0  0 

H.  Haynes .  5,995  1  9 

J.  Wright  .  5,450  10  0 

Patman  A  Fother- 

ingham,  Ltd . 

W.  King  A  Son  .... 

W.  Wallis .  5,105  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill,  Ltd.  4,994  0  0 

F.  Wolisten .  4,993  13  8 

Mattock  A  Parsons  . 

Kirk  A  Randall .... 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co., 

Ltd. . 

R.  Dean  A  Co.  . . . . 

L.  F.  Lamplough 
C.  Dearing  A  Son  . . 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co. 

T.  Bendon  .  4,775  0  0 

W.  Lawrence  A  Son  4,773  0  0 

A.  Hudson  A  Co.t  . .  4,727  0  0 


If  with  Red 
Pressed  Bricks 
Externally. 
£7,707  19  2 
5,566  0  0 
5,544  7  4 
6,000  0  0 


4,773  0  0 
4,863  0  0 


4.992  0  0 
4,987  0  0 


4,980  0  0 
4,900  0  0 
4  872  0  0 
4,822  16  1 
4,865  0  0 


4,640  0  0 
4,526  0  0 
4,449  0  0 
4,545  5  6 
4,650  0  0 
4,445  0  0 
4,354  0  0 
4,456  0  0 


NORWICH.— For  alterations  and  additions  and  part 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  47,  St.  Giles’s- 
street.  Mr.  A.  C.  Havers,  architect,  1,  Bank-plain, 
Norwich.  Quantities  by  architect : — 


J.  S.  Smith  . £2.700 

J.  Boddy  A  Son  . .  2,616 

J.  Anderson  A  Son  2,497 

R.  Daws  A  Son  . .  2,489 

Scarles  Bros .  2,465 


J.  Evans  . £2,455 

J.  Youngs  A  8011*  .  2,425 
H.  C.  Greencrass  . .  2,400 
A.  E.  Chapman  . .  2 

T.  Gill  .  2,397 


t All  of  Norwich.] 
[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,400.] 


NORWICH. — For  proposed  restoration  of  tower, 
Church  of  St.  Gregory,  Norwich.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green, 
architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  31,  Castle-meadow, 

Norwich : —  _ 

J.  Youngs  A  I  A.  W.  Hall  . .  £645 

Sons . £823  0  0  J.  8.  Smith, 

G.  E.  Hawes  . .  656  18  0  |  Norwich*  . .  619  0  0 


OULTON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Oulton 
Council  School  buildings  near  Lowestoft,  for  the  East 
Suffolk  County  Education  Committee.  Mr.  F.  w. 
Richards,  architect,  14.  Stanley-street,  Lowestoft 
Mobbs  Bros.,  57,  Maidstone  -  road, 

,  Lowestoft*  . £2,000 


REDRUTH.— For  additions  and  improvements  to 
the  Druid's  Hall,  for  the  Public  Rooms  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Collins,  architect,  Clinton-road,  Redruth  :— 

Hodge  A  Opie . £1,596 

A.  Carkeek,  Redruth*  .  1,580 


REIGATE.— For  the  erection  of  a  residence,  Black- 
horse-lane,  Reigate.  for  Mr.  J.  Henderson.  Mr.  O.  E. 
Salmon,  architect.  Bell-street,  Reigate  : — 

W.  Bagaley  A  I  J.  King  A  Son  £6,080  0  0 

Son  . . £6,490  0  0  W.  Wickman*  5,595  0  0 

R.  Killick  . .  6,315  13  6  | 


SANDERSTEAD  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  house  in  Beechwood-road,  Sanderstead,  for 
Mr.  aui  Mrs.  G.  L.  Pepler.  Messrs.  Pepler  A  Allen, 
3,  Goorge-streot,  Croydon,  architects  :— 

'.  Potter .  £1,005  |  Worsfold  A  80ns*  . .  £978 


Grace  A  Marsh . . 
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SPRINGFIELD.— Two  shops,  Springfield,  Essex. 
Mr.  R.  Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford  :— 

F.  Crnckncll . £800  |  W.  Sarums  . £750 

Fincham  .  785  Baker  A  Sons .  735 

J.  Gowers .  765  F.  Weight,  Spring- 

Beckett  Bros .  763  [  field* .  735 


STODY. — For  partial  restoration,  Stody  Church, 
Norfolk.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect  and  Diocesan 
Surveyor,  31,  Castle-meadow,  Norwich:— 
ChattonA  I  R. Chapman  . .  £1,626  1  2 

Grimson _ £2,793  9  7  I  R.  W.  Riches  .  1,690  0  0 


S  WANLEY  JU  NOTION.— For  an  addition  to  the  Kent 
Jam  Company’s  (Ltd.)  Factory  at  Swanley  Junction, 
Kent.  Quantities  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner, 
Bristol: —  ,  , 

H.  L.  Holloway  . .  £3,282  I  J.  Lonsdalo,  Swan- 
F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs..  3,225  ley  Junction, 

W.  Johnson  A  Co.  3,095  Kent*  . £2,748 

W.  F.  Blay  .  2,846  | 


WESTON  SUBEDGE. — For  water  supply  works,  for 
Pebworth  Rural  District  Council  :— 


W.  H.  Reading,  Wolverhampton  . .  £143  15  8 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BTJNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATI 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  fi 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Truk  m 
The  Doulting  Stone  Go.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-uuder-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Straud. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


While  and  Blue  Pentelikon  al  Low  Price 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colour*  for  Interior  Dtcowlton. 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

fV1  ARIVIOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

See  Advt.  p.  xsiii. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office.  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoui 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrace 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  ltd,, 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  IEIMBES. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompt! 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st,,  Jettordans,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGEAPHE: 
accurately  and  with  despatch,  [  fSeunt— ** 

METCHIM&SONf  *KHSSB! 

..  .V  OTTTJVE'Vn'RU'  T)TAB\  8  ‘A* 


“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIAEY  *  ' TAB  -ES 
For  1905,  price  Gd.,  post  7d.  In  leitber,  1, I**  V 


PILKIN  GrTON  &  C( 


(Established  1 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KINO  WILLIAM  STBEET,  I0SD0S,  B.0. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


v**iafrrM  Tradt  J/flfk. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPHAMR  plvlfI( 


wuii«  — 
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ESTABLISHED 

1834 
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(mfditm  Designs  for  King’s  College 
Hospital. 

HE  six  designs  sub¬ 
mitted-  in  the 
limited  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  new 
buildings  of  Kingls 
College  Hospital  at 
D  e  n  m  a  r  k  -  h  i  1 1 
have  been  on  view 
for  a  week  in  the 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.  One 
it  the  first  thoughts  which  struck  us 
m  entering  the  room  in  which  the 
drawings  were  hung  was  the  economy 
ui  labour  which  had  been  effected  by 
limiting  the  competition.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  few  architects  may  gain  by 
the  system  of  open  competition,  there 
tin  be  no  doubt  that  the  profession 
is  a  whole  is  the  loser.  Instances  could 
fie  given  of  competitions  in  which  the 
unsuccessful  competitors  must  have  spent 
in  hard  cash  more  than  the  successful 
competitors  would  receive  in  premiums 
and  commission,  and  this  fact  is  one 
which  architects  ought  not  to  overlook  ; 
though  in  the  case  of  buildings  of  the 
first  architectural  importance  open  com¬ 
petition  is  often  desirable.  In  the 
competition  under  review,  the  scale  of 
Hi  ft  to  an  inch  was  specified  for  the 
general  drawings,  and  a  still  smaller  scale 
iorthe  block  plan,  so  that  the  competitors’ 
labour  was  rendered  as  light  as  possible. 
1  perspective  was,  however,  required  ; 
although  it  is  questionable  whether,  in 
a  competition  for  a  building  of  this  kind, 
roh  a  drawing  is  of  the  slightest  use. 


The  designs  of  the  six  competitors  were 
described  by  letters,  and  were  hung  in  the 
following  order,  Y,  X,  B,  Z,  T,  and  A. 
Whether  this  was  intended  to  give  the  : 
order  of  merit  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  this  order  i 
in  considering  the  designs.  The  accepted  j 
design,  Y,  is  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pite  and 
R.  S.  Balfour,  although  Mr.  Pite’s  name 
only  was  attached  to  the  drawings ;  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  other  designs  : 
were  not  stated,  nor  were  the  reports  ! 
exhibited.  As  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  conditions  of  the 
competition,  we  do  not  know  whether 
all  the  architects  have  complied  with  the 
instructions. 

The  site  is  a  fairly  regular  oblong, 
bounded  on  the  north-east  (which  is  one 
of  the  shorter  sides)  by  Denmark-hill, 
on  the  north-west  (one  of  the  longer  sides) 
by  Bessemer-road,  and  on  the  south-east 
and  south-west  by  properties  belonging 
to  a  railway  company  and  to  private 
individuals.  The.  four  angles  of  the  site 
point  approximately  to  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.  Denmark-hill  has  a 
considerable  fall  from  the  east  angle  of 
the  site  to  its  junction  with  Bessemer- 
road  at  the  north  angle,  while  the  latter 
road  is  approximately  level.  All  the 
competitors  have  placed  some  of  the 
ward  pavilions  nearly  parallel  to  Den¬ 
mark-hill  and  with  their  free  ends 
towards  the  south-east  boundary,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  sunshine 
in  the  balconies ;  but  in  the  successful 
design  this  idea  has  been  carried  out  more 
fully  than  in  some  of  the  others.  A  m  ore 
conspicuous  difference  is  in  the  position 


allotted  to  the  principal  entrance,  some 
competitors  favouring  the  more  im¬ 
portant  thoroughfare,  Denmark-hill, 
while  others,  including  Messrs.  Pite  and 
Balfour,  have  preferred  Bessemer-road, 
and  on  the  whole  the  latter  position 
appears  to  he  the  better. 

At  the  first-  view  Messrs.  Pite  and 
Balfour’s  design  is  not  easily  grasped,  as 
they  have  shown  the  plans  of  the  various 
blocks  of  building  on  a  number  of  small 
strainers  with  little  or  no  relation  to 
each  other,  the  only  key  to  the  complete 
scheme  being  the  block  plan.  All  the 
other  competitors  have  used  large 
strainers,  and  have  shown  the  various 
buildings  and  connecting  corridors  in 
their  proper  positions  on  the  plans  of  the 
various  floors.  The  block  plan  of  the 
selected  design,  however,  is  a  very  useful 
and  interesting  drawing,  and  when  this 
is  studied  the  scheme  becomes  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  plan  is  really  a  repro¬ 
duction  to  a  smaller  scale  of  one  of  the 
floor  plans  of  the  complete  group  of 
buildings,  and  shows  the  walls,  windows, 
doors,  stairs,  and  some  other  details;} 
Each  block,  or,  in  the  case  of  large 
blocks,  each  distinct  part,  is  marked  with 
a  red  letter  in  a  circle,  the ‘letters  running 
through  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z.  On 
the  margin  of  the  plan  a  printed  slip  is 
pasted,  which  gives  succinctly  the  accom¬ 
modation  provided  on  each  floor  of  each 
block  or  portion  of  a  block  distinguished 
by  a  reference  letter.  By  the  help  of  this 
drawing  the  whole  scheme  can  be  under¬ 
stood  in  all  its  most  important  features 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  authors  have  placed  the  principal 
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entrance  and  administration  block  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bessemer-road  front. 
The  administration  block  is  compactly 
planned  with  a  front  portion  nearly 
parallel  to  the  road,  and  three  portions 
at  right  angles  to  this  and  extending 
back  to  the  main  ward  corridor,  which  is 
continued  along  the  back  of  the  block 
and  produced  at  the  ends  to  afford  access 
to  other,  buildings.  Perhaps  the  shape 
of  the  administration'  block  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  we  describe  it  as 
consisting  of  three  parallel  buildings  at 
right  angles  to  the  road,  the  front  ends 
being  connected  by  another  range  of 
building,  and  the  rear  ends  by  the  ward 
corridor.  Two  oblong  courtyards  of 
considerable  size  are  enclosed,  and  each  of 
these  is  again  divided  on  some  of  the 
floors  by  a  cross  corridor  and  sanitary 
tower.  To  the  left  of  the  administration 
block  we  have  the  outpatients’  and 
casualty  departments,  the  latter  having 
one  side  fronting  Denmark-hill.  The 
medical  school  is  to  the  right  of  the 
administration  block,  and  beyond  this 
are  the  mortuary  and  the  laundry,  the 
latter  being  placed  along  part  of  the 
south-west  boundary.  Space  for  a 
future  chapel  is  provided  in  a  central 
position  immediately  behind  the  ad¬ 
ministration  block,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  main  ward  corridor.  To  the 
left  of  the  chapel  (that  is  to  say,  towards 
Denmark-hill)  this  corridor  affords  access 
to  the  dispensary  (behind  part  of  the 
outpatients’  department),  operating 
theatres,  and  casualty  department,  all 
of  which  arc  on  the  side  towards  Bessemer- 
road  ;  on  the  rear  side  of  this  left-hand 
portion  of  the  corridor,  four  “  surgical  ” 
ward  pavilions  are  shown,  one  being  for  a 
future  extension  of  the  hospital.  To 
the  right  of  the  chapel  there  are  three 
“  medical  ”  ward  pavilions  (one  for  future 
extension)  in  the  rear  of  the  corridor, 
and  the  clinical  theatre  and  a  ward  block 
with  two  circular  wards  in  front  of  it. 
A  similar  block  with  two  circular  wards 
is  shown  for  future  extension  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  corridor.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  seven  principal  pavilions, 
which  by  the  way  are  three  stories  high, 
are  in  the  rear  of  the  corridor,  and  have 
their  free  ends  to  the  south-east ;  the  re¬ 
maining  wards  are  circular.  The  isola¬ 
tion  block  is  in  the  south  angle  of  the 
site,  at  the  furthest  point  from  the  two 
rodds.  It  is  curiously  planned  ;  twelve 
single-bed  wards  are  arranged  on  each 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  with  a 
corridor  around  the  inner  side,  the  ends 
of  the  horseshoe  being  connected  by  a 
another  corridor,  which  is  produced  to 
give  access  to  other  wards  for  convalescent 
■patients.  A  ’  separate  administration 
block  with  nurses’  home  is  provided 
close  to  the  isolation  block.  An  alterna¬ 
tive  plan  of  one  floor  of  the  isolation 
wards  is  given,  the  main  block  being 
rectangular,  with  a  central  corridor  and 
wards  on  each  side.  A  little  more  space  in 
this  corner  of  the  site  would  have  been 
useful.  There  is  also  some  crowding  of 
the  buildings  around  the  outpatients’ 
department,  but,  as  a  large  portion  of 
this  department  is  of  one  story  only, 
the  defect  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  positions  allotted  to  the  two  houses 
for  the  medical  superintendent  and 
secretary  and  to  the  hostel  for  students 
are  not  very  satisfactory ;  the  buildings 


are  shown  to  abut  on  the  south-east 
boundary,  and  if,  as  we  presume,  there 
is  no  right  of  light  on  this  side,  the  princi¬ 
pal  windows  must  face  north-west,  and 
will  be  unpleasantly  near  the  patients  in 
the  sun-balconies  of  the  ward  pavilions. 

The  details  of  the  ward  pavilions 
have  been  carefully  considered  ;  the 
sanitary  towers  are  placed  diagonally  at 
the  free  ends,  the  outer  corners  being 
rounded  to  give  more  light  and  air  to 
the  balconies.  Externally  the  design  is 
simple  but  not  commonplace,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the 
important  question  of  cost,  the  design  will 
compare  very  favourably  with  most  of 
the  others  submitted  in  the  competition. 

The  author  of  the  design  marked  X  has 
adopted  an  arrangement  which  has 
many  points  in  common  with  the  accepted 
design.  The  administration  block  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bessemer-road  front,  the 
outpatients’  department  being  to  the  left 
towards  Denmark-hill ;  the  main  ward 
corridor  extends  behind  the  administra¬ 
tion  blocks,  and  is  produced  at  the  ends 
in  a  direction  approximately  parallel  to 
Bessemer-road ;  the  principal  ward 
pavilions  are  in  the  rear  of  the  corridor 
with  their  free  ends  towards  the  south¬ 
east  ;  the  laundry  extends  along  part  of 
the  south-west  side,  and  the  isolation 
block  is  in  the  south  angle.  The  principal 
points  of  difference  are  in  the  location  of 
the  medical  school,  which  is  placed  at  the 
Denmark-hill  end  of  the  main  ward 
corridor  and  has  an  entrance  from  that 
street,  and  in  the  provision  of  six  pavilions 
(instead  of  seven)  in  the  rear  of  the  corri¬ 
dor,  and  of  three"  in  front  of  it,  two  of  the 
latter  being  circular.  The  houses  for  the 
secretary  and  medical  superintendent  are 
certainly  shown  in  a  more  suitable  position 
than  in  the  accepted  design,  sites  being 
reserved  for  them  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  administration  block,  but  a  little  nearer 
Bessemer-road  ;  the  aspect  and  situation 
are,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  laundry  is  also  grouped  with  the 
other  buildings  in  a  way  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  this  department  of  the  hospital . 
Externally  the  design  is  simple  and 
effective,  and  is  shown  by  an  admirable 
pen-and-ink  drawing.  The  question  of 
cost  has  evidently  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  design  as  a  whole  is  an 
extremely  able  piece  of  work. 

The  author  of  design  B  appears  to  have 
had  too  little  time  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  ability.  His  drawings  are  un¬ 
coloured,  and  therefore  do  not  show  to 
the  same  advantage  as  the  other  designs, 
and  alterations  have  been  made  by  means 
of  patches  and  otherwise  which  detract 
still  more  from  their  appearance.  The 
administration  block  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Denmark-hill  front,  space 
being  reserved  for  adding  the  medical 
superintendent’s  house  to  the  left-hand 
end,  and  the  secretary’s  house  to  the  right- 
hand  end.  This  block  is  planned  in  a 
very  straggling  manner,  and  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  design.  The  wards 
are  much  more  satisfactory-  From  the 
central  entrance  a  corridor  leads  through 
the  administration  block  and  is  continued 
as  a  ward  corridor  along  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  site  to  the  laundry  on  the 
south-west  side.  On  the  south-east  side 
of  the  corridor  there  are  six  large  ward 
pavilions,  and  on  the  north-west  side 
four  small  pavilions,  one  of  the  former 


and  two  of  the  latter  being  for  future 
extensions.  The  medical  school  is  incon¬ 
veniently  placed  in  the  west  angle  of  the 
site,  and  the  isolation  block  is  between 
this  and  some  of  the  other  buildings.  The 
outpatients’  department  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  Bessemer-road  front  and 
the  casualty  department  between  it  and 
the  resident  medical  officers’  wing  of  the 
administration  block;  this  part  of  the 
plan  is  very  crowded. 

Design  Z  is  shown  in  a  series  of  excel¬ 
lent  drawings,  and  displays  considerable 
originality.  The  administration  block  is 
placed  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  site,  and  is  approached  from  Besse¬ 
mer-road  by  a  double  drive  leading  to  the 
ground-floor  level,  with  a  central  drive 
between  leading  down  to  the  level  of  the 
basement  floor.  The  outpatients’  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  a  detached  building  to  the  left 
of  the  drives,  and  the  medical  school  to 
the  right.  The  three  buildings  form, 
therefore,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  three 
sides  of  an  oblong  courtyard,  in  which  the 
drives  are  placed,  and  the  architectural 
effect  would  be  decidedly  good.  The 
main  corridor  runs  through  the  adminis¬ 
tration  block  parallel  to  Bessemer-road, 
the  secretary’s  offices  and  medical 
officers’  quarters  being  in  front  of  the 
corridor  and  the  nurses’  quarters  behind. 
The  corridor  is  produced  at  the  ends  t  o 
give  access  to  the  wards,  etc. ;  the  left- 
hand  portion  (towards  Denmark-hill)  has 
three  ward  pavilions  in  the  rear  and  two 
in  front,  and  the  right-hand  portion 
has  four  '  in  the  rear  and  two  in 
front ;  one  of  the  front  pavilions  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  has  circular  wards. 
This  part  of  the  plan  is  well  conceived, 
but  is  almost  entirely  detached  from 
the  front  range  of  buildings  adjoining 
Bessemer-road. 

We  have  said  that  in  this  range  of 
buildings  the  outpatients’  department  is 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  centra 
drives  or  courtyard,  and  the  medical 
school  to  the  right ;  beyond  the  latter 
there  are  the  laundry  and  (near  the  soutn- 
west  boundary)  the  isolation  block,  this 
part  of  the  plan  being  somewhat  crowded. 
Space  for  the  hostel  and  chapel  is  pro¬ 
vided  between  the  outpatients  depart¬ 
ment  and  Denmark-hill,  and  for  the 
m edical  superintendent  s  house  - 
upper  or  south-east  end  of  the  D-mark- 

lull  front;  the  secretary*  ho« 
behind  the  superintendent  alio"* 
look  from  Denmark-hill,  aid  ■  <*** 
24  ft.  from  two  of  the  sanitary  tone 
the  ward  pavilions. 


Two  perspectives  are  “jj® 

showing®  the  buildings 
central  courtyard,  and  the  o  ^ 
a  general  view  set  1|^[OI^I^istrahon 

Zk  £  ‘atvf  the  surrounding 


buildings  and  dominate 
The  design  would,  we  ttaifc  P  rf  (toe 
costly  in  execution  that i  *  bnjldiog 
previously  described,  and  “ 
would  not  be  as  convenient  , 

Another  design  with  tPmarked 
entrance  in  Denmark-hill  js 


T.  The  administration  ^  tte 

back,  the  nurses  home  t  ■  •  ^ 

......  A-  rianartment  to  tne  »» 


outpatients’  department  to  ^  ^ 
being  brought  forward 


uemg  uiuugia.  —  ,  bllUQiug= 

street  line,  so  that  th  0f  & 

form  the  greater  part  o  ,  Jepartjnent 
The  outpatients  depan 


courtyard. 


exit  to  Bessemer-road,  and 
e  i  tjjjs  on  the  same  front  is  the 
'°Iv  department,  with  three  stories  of 
'!  above  it.  On  the  ground  floor 
;s  a  corridor  behind  the  adnnmstra- 
;®bimk  and  parallel  to  Denmark-hill, 

1  returned  ends  communioating  with 
'  llises’  home  and  outpatients’  depart- 
|ront.  Behind  the  transverse 
j0I  tw0  corridors  parallel  to  each 
f  are  taken  ofi  at  right  angles  and 
towards  the  south-west  boundary, 
more  southerly  and  longer  of  these 

Vidors  has  six  wald  Pa'rill0ns  on  the 

:  and  the  more  northerly  and  shorter 
Jot  has  three  on  the  right  and  one 
b]e  pavilion  at  the  rear  end.  The 
*1  is  between  the  two  corridors  near 
./administration  block,  and  the  isola- 
‘  pock  is  in  the  south  angle  of  the  site. 
lc  laundry  and  other  buildings  are  near 
(jest  angle,  and  space  for  the  hostel 
Jt«0  houses  is  provided  in  the  middle 
the  Bessemer-road  front.  The  twin 
ibfor  arrangement  crowds  the  site, 
j  brings  the  free  end  of  the  large  ward 
v.lions  very  near  the  south-east  bound- 
a-within  13  ft.  indeed  at  one  point. 

,  estemal  treatment  is  not  very  satis- 
»rv,  and  -the  perspective  shows  only 
it  of  the  Denmark-hill  front, 
jhe  author  of  design  A  has  placed  the 
jeipal  entrance-gates  near  the  middle 
ile  Bessemer-road  front,  and  has  not 
sroughly  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
iining  the  various  buildings  on  the  site. 
I  example,  there  are  on  the  upper 
»4  floor  (in  addition  to  the  isolation 
*k|  sir  ward  pavilions,  and  all  the  six 
sover  rooms  used  for  the  staff,  etc.,  on 
( lower  ground  floor.  This  is  not  a 
el  arrangement.  The  external  treat- 
st  is  much  better,  and  is  shown  by  an 
silent  wash-drawing ;  but  the  cupolas 
,1  dome,  although  effective,  are  an  un- 
sssary  expense  in  a  building  of  this 
IBS. 

The  best  design  lias,  in  our  opinion, 
m  selected,  but  the  design  marked  X 
a  good  second. 


NOTES. 

In  a  letter  in  the  Times 
park’s,  two  or  three  days  ago  Mr. 

tnice'  Reginald  Blomfield  raised  a 
inch-needed  cry  of  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
ree  of  interference  with  St.,  Mark’s  and 
mosaics  which  seems  to  be  contem¬ 
ned  under  the  name  of  repair.  That 
Mark’s  is  in  a  state  of  considerable 
langer  we  have  long  felt  convinced,  and 
collapse  of  the  building  or  of  any  large 
ortion  of  it  would  be  an  infinitely 
water  loss  to  the  world  than 
that  of  the  Campanile.  Every  neces¬ 
sary  and  possible  step  should  be 
taken,  by  ties  and  other  structural  sup- 
tort,  to  bring  it  into  a  safe  condition, 
d  this  work  seems  likely  to  be  care- 
iv  done  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
lanfredi.  But  then  it  is  asserted  that 
ie  distortion  of  the  vaults,  in  some 
can  only  be  remedied  by  re- 
lg;  that  means  the  taking  out  of 
il  the  mosaics,  which  of  course  we 
shall  be  assured  will  be  replaced  j  ust  as 
■hey  were ;  but  we  know  too  well  what 
of  such  assurances.  Tesserse 
iK  not  like  large  stones  which  can 
la  numbered  and  rebuilt  in  position ; 


and  then  one  asks,  too,  if  the  vaults  are 
now  ‘'distorted”  and  are  to  be  rebuilt 
without  distortion,  how  are  the  ancient 
mosaics  to  be  refitted  to  the  newly-built 
surface  ?  When  once  the  removal  of  the 
mosaics  is  begun,  there  is  an  end  of 
St.  Mark  s  the  St.  Mark’s  that  is  the 
treasure  of  the  world.  Worse  than  this, 
it  is  proposed  to  take  up  the  floor  and 
relay  it  level.  This  is  wanton  destruction. 
The  floor  being  out  of  level  does  not  affect 
the  stability  of  the  structure ;  it  is  a  sign 
and  an  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  nature  of  the  ground,  but  it  does 
no  harm  in  _  itself  to  the  structure, 
and  to  take  it  up  and  relay  it,  besides 
the  danger  of  damage,  would  go  far  to 
destroy  all  the  ancient  associations  of 
the  building.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
unless  strong  protest  is  made,  we 
shall  have  St.  Mark’s  practically  des¬ 
troyed  by  modern  Italian  architects 
under  pretence  of  preserving  it. 

’  v  A  When  a  building  has  been  in 
Cathedral,  existence  tor  many  centuries 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  that  one  or  more  of  the  walls  have 
gradually  deviated  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  the  perpendicular,  and  such 
deviation  taken  by  itself  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  the  structure  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  But  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cracks  in  the  masonry  is  always 
a  matter  demanding  immediate  and 
serious  attention,  because  it  may  point  to 
recent  deterioration  of  the  foundations 
or  change  in  the  bearing  power  of  the 
strata  below.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
the  widening  of  a  large  crack  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  east  end  of  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral  has  been  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  the  authorities,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Jackson,  the  diocesan 
architect,  is  already  in  consultation  with 
the  cathedral  architects,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  cause  of,  and  of 
devising  some  suitable  remedy  for,  the 
weakness  of  which  the  fissure  constitutes 
the  outward  evidence.  Until  completion 
of  the  borings  now  in  progress  it  will  be 
difficult  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Built  upon  what  was 
formerly  a  swamp  near  the  river  Itchen, 
the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  were 
strengthened  by  piles  in  accordance  with 
early  practice,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  piles  have  become  seriously 
decayed,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subsidence  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  unconnected  with  a  lowering  of 
the  water-level  in  the  subsoil.  At  the 
depth  of  16  ft.  from  the  surface  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  underlying  the  loamy  soil  on 
which  the  foundations  are  laid,  and  until 
the  thickness  and  character  of  this  have 
been  determined  by  boring  operations, 
the  architects  will  be  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  for 
the  support  of  underpinning  works,  or 
whether  the  new  foundations  will  have 
to  be  taken  down  to  some  lower  stratum 
to  insure  the  complete  safety  of  the  super¬ 
structure.  _ 


their  way  clear  to  make  an  exception  so 
as  to  permit  the  second  reading  of  the 
Canals  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  a  public  trust  with  powers  to 
acquire,  develop,  extend,  and  administer 
the  canals  and  navigable  waterways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  One  reason  which  influenced 
the  Committee  was  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
embodied  proposals  having  the  effect 
of  bringing  it  within  the  category  of 
private  legislation.  This  point,  however, 
is  purely  technical,  for  no  proposal  of 
greater  national  importance  has  been 
made  within  recent  years,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  various  more  or 
less  happy  schemes  of  War  Office  reform 
and  national  defence.  The  powerful 
railway  influence  was,  of  course,  exerted 
against  the  Bill,  which,  in  common  with 
all  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  we  hope  will  have  a  successful 
issue  when  it  is  again  submitted  to 
Parliament. 

The  An  entirely  new  plan  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  Panama  Canal  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  an  engineer  who 
has  had  an  extensive  experience  of  canal 
and  other  engineering  works  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  author  of 
this  scheme  believes  that  the  details  of 
the  projects  already  published  are  not 
such  “  as  to  secure  to  the  American 
people  the  best,  safest,  and  most  enduring 
canal,”  and  that  he  would  be  “  faithless 
to  his  citizenship  did  he  not  state  so.” 
Although  the  route  followed  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  proposed 
by  the  Canal  Commission,  the  scheme  is 
of  novel  character,  and  depends  largely 
upon  the  practicability  of  constructing 
barrages  resembling  those  at  Assiout  and 
elsewhere  in  Egypt.  Without  entering 
into  a  long  discussion  of  the  several  plans 
now  open  for  consideration,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  idea  of 
the  new  scheme.  Its  probable  feasi¬ 
bility  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the 
announcement  that  the  advisory  engin¬ 
eering  board  of  the  Commission  have 
already  taken  the  plan  into  consideration, 
and  interest  is  lent  to  this  development 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
on  the  board  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons,  who 
has  associations  with  Mr.  Bates.  If  the 
Isthmian  Canal  could  be  constructed,  as 
the  author  hopes,  at  a  cost  of  some  17 
millions  less  than  the  amount  previously 
allotted,  the  ultimate  commercial  success 
of  the  enterprise  should  be  fairly  assured; 


Inland 

Waterways. 


We  quite  agree  with  the 
principle  that  rules  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  orderly  conduct 
of  business  should  not  be  lightiy  broken 
through.  Still,  we  Cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  see 


Since  our  article  of  last 
Compensation,  week,  one  more  case  on 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
calls  for  short  notice.  In  Buckingham  v. 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  Fulham,  the  question  of 
What  is  a  warehouse  %  again  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  respondents  have 
a  large  yard,  two  acres  in  extent.  There 
are  railway  arches  in  the  yard,  and  in 
some  of  these  cement  was  stored,  and  the 
yard  was  generally  described  by  the 
County  Court  judge  as  a  “  dumping 
ground  ”  for  waste  material.  Incidentally 
the  respondents  sold  wood,  which  had 
been  used  as  wood-paving.  The  Court 
held  that  the  County  Court  judge  had 
rightly  decided  that  this  was  not  a  ware¬ 
house.  The  main  importance  of  the 
decision  lies  in  the  remarks  contained  in 
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the  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Cozens - 
Hardy,  that  the  word  “  warehouse  ” 
involves  the  idea  of  a  place  where  goods 
are  stored  for  sale  or  for  some  com¬ 
mercial  purpose,  and  that  even  then  every 
space  need  not  be  a  warehouse — for 
instance,  an  open  space — and  he  instanced 
the  unreported  case  of  Middleton  v.  Wade 
&  Son.  The  fact  that  some  incidental 
product  might  be  sold  did  not  necessarily 
render  the  building  a  warehouse. 


It  is  curious  that  the  ques- 
L  Tenant.  tion  of  what  does  or  does  not 
constitute  a  yearly  tenancy 
is  after  all  these  years  still  capable  of 
being  brought  before  the  courts.  Yet 
this  point  came  up  for  decision  in  the  case 
of  Lewis  v.  Baker  (May  24),  and  the  judge, 
in  giving  his  judgment,  said  the  point 
was  not  free  from  doubt.  The  premises 
were  let  from  May  13,  1901,  at  a  yearly 
rent  payable  each  quarter  “  until  such 
tenancy  shall  be  determined  as  herein¬ 
after  mentioned,”  and  then  the  agreement 
provided  that  either  party  might  ter¬ 
minate  the  tenancy  by  three  calendar 
months’  notice  in  writing.  The  landlord 
gave  three  months’  notice  to  determine 
the  tenancy  from  August  13,  1903,  but 
this  was  held  to  be  a  bad  notice,  since  it 
was  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  the  notice 
must  expire  with  the  year  of  tenancy. 
Now  in  these  cases  the  court  has  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the 
parties,  but  in  such  agreements  a  certain 
meaning  has  been  attached  by  cases 
decided  over  a  long  period  of  years  to 
particular  expressions.  In  this  case  all 
the  other  terms  of  the  agreement  pointed 
to  a  yearly  tenancy,  as,  for  instance, 
quarterly  payments  of  rent,  the 
liability  to  repair,  to  pay  taxes,  and  the 
right  given  to  eject  the  tenant,  and  the 
clause  as  to  three  months’  notice  merely 
engrafted  the  one  special  provision  that 
such  tenancy  might  be  terminated  by 
three  months’  notice  in  place  of  six 
months,  the  time  usual  in  yearly  tenancies 
in  the  absence  of  express  agreement.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  case  is 
simply  this,  that  landlords  and  tenants 
and  their  legal  advisers  are  too  fond  of 
general  forms  carelessly  adapted  to  the 
particular  case,  and  that  much  litigation 
would  be  avoided  did  they  take  the 
trouble  to  express  their  intentions  before 
entering  into  agreements  and  not  after¬ 
wards. 


The  paper  on  “  Wireless 
Telegraphy.  Telegraphy  Measurements,” 
by  Messrs.  DuddeU  and 
Taylor,  which  was  discussed  at  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  last 
week,  marks  a  real  advance  in  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  “  wireless  ”  signals.  On  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  G-avey,  of  the  Post-Office, 
elaborate  experiments  were  carried  out 
first  at  Bushey  Park  and  afterwards  in  the 
Irish  Channel.  By  means  of  a  novel 
form  of  galvanometer,  devised  by  Mr. 
Duddell,  accurate  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments  could  be  made  of  the  currents  in 
the  “  antennse,”  or  long  vertical  aerial 
wires  at  both  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  stations.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  verify  laws  which  were 
enunciated  by  Marconi  some  years  ago. 
Except  when  the  stations  are  very  close 
together,  it  is  found  that  the  intensity  of 


the  signals  varies  inversely  as  the  distanc 3 
between  them.  This  law  was  verified  up 
to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  steamer 
Monarch,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department,  had  a  vertical  wire  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  mast,  and  signals  were  sent 
continuously  from  the  steamer  to  a 
station  at  Howth  during  the  voyage  from 
Howfch  to  Holyhead  and  back.  The 
results  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  distance 
is  true.  This  result  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Hitherto  electricians  have 
been  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
wireless  signals.  Some  have  held  that 
they  are  Hertzian  waves  and  others  that 
they  are  the  ordinary  electromagnetic 
waves  which  arise  every  time  a  current 
is  started  in  a  wire.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
prove  that  the  waves  actually  instru¬ 
mental  in  working  the  “  coherer  ”  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  Captain  Jackson,  of 
H.M.S.  Vernon,  in  an  interesting  speech, 
stated  that  the  results  of  the  authors  were 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  results  they 
had  obtained  in  the  Navy.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  “  tuning  ”  had  been 
almost  entirely  overcome,  so  that  on 
board  the  Vernon  in  Portsmouth  Harbour 
they  could  receive  signals  by  means  of  an 
aerial  wire  down  one  mast  from  Marconi’s 
station  at  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  and  send 
signals  by  means  of  an  aerial  wire  from 
another  mast  at  the  same  time,  without 
the  slightest  interference  effects.  The 
authors  express  their  surprise  that 
improving  the  connexion  with  earth  of  the 
aerial  wire  had  little  effect  on  its  working. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  is 
obvious  from  theoretical  considerations, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  system 
devised  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  the  wire 
netting  which  forms  the  base  of  the  aerial 
wire  is  insulated. 


SeS°cri'ppie-  Elizabethan  Stage  Society, 
gate  Without,  which  will  shortly  be  dis¬ 
persed  by  sale  at  auction,  is  comprised  a 
carefully-executed  model  of  the  Old 
Fortune  Playhouse,  with  its  furniture  and 
working  equipment.  The  theatre,  named 
from  its  sign,  a  figure  of  “  Fortune,”  was 
first  built  for  Philip  Henslowe  and 
Edward  Alleyne  by  Peter  Street,  car¬ 
penter,  whose  contract,  dated  January  8, 
1600,  is  printed  in  Boswell’s  edition  of 
Malone’s  Shakespeare.  That  house, 
square  on  plan,  and  constructed  mostly 
qf  timber,  on  the  east  side  of  Golding,  or 
Golden,  lane,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
night  of  December  9, 1621.  Its  successor, 
circular  on  plan,  and  similar  to  those  in 
Bankside,  was  sacked  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  in  1649,  and  twelve  years  after¬ 
wards  the  ground  was  offered  for  building 
purposes — Playhouse-yard,  or  passage, 
leading  into  Whitecross-street  marked  the 
site.  The  theatre  was  happily  named, 
for  it  yielded  good  profit  to  Alleyne,  con¬ 
tributing  largely  to  the  means  whereby  he 
founded  his  College  of  God’s  Gift  at 
Dulwich.  The  playhouse  represented  in 
the  model  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
“  Nursery  ”  for  actors  cited  by  Pepys  and 
other  writers  after  the  Restoration,  which 
was  established  in  or  about  1667  in 
Golden-lane,  and  of  which  there  are 
XVIIIth-XIXth  century  views  entitled, 
though  it  seems  erroneously,  “  The 
Fortune  Theatre  in  Golden-lane.” 
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Sketches 
of  the 

Cinque  Ports. 


At  the  Modern  Gallcn 
(Bond-street)  Mr.  Toil 
Simpson’s  water  •  colour 
sketches,  nearly  100  in  number,  of  the 
Craque  Ports  and  their  neighbourhood, 
though  slight  in  execution,  deserve  high 
praise  for  their  artistic  character  and  the 
effective  way  in  which  they  convey  the 
impression  of  this  curious  and  picturesque 
district  with  its  flat  marshy  land,  tidal 
rivers,  old  buildings,  and  old  shipping. 
Those  who  have  not  visited  Rye  and 
Winchelsea,  Hythe  and  Sandwich,  will 
certainly  be  tempted  to  do  so  by  these 
picturesque  illustrations  of  their  archi¬ 
tecture  and  landscape. 


Sketches  -Ur  the  Dutch  Gallery  in 
_  ■?  ‘h«  Grafton-street  there  is  a 

West  Indies.  . 

collection  of  water-colour 
sketches  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest  illustrating 
scenery  and  personages  in  Jamaica  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  as 
rapid  and  cleverly-executed  impressions 
taken  on  the  spot,  are  of  considerable 
interest.  A  good  deal  of  local  character 
and  manner  is  suggested  in  the  sketches 
of  “  A  Bungalow  on  the  Hills,  Jamaica 
“  An  Evening  Party  on  a  Balcony.  St. 
Thomas  ”  ;  “  A  Coloured  lady  on  a  Race¬ 
course,  Jamaica,”  etc.  Many  other 
scenes  and  characters  of  West  Indian  life 
are  brought  before  us  in  the  collection. 


Messrs.  At  Messrs.  Dickinson’s 
Dickinson's  Gallery  in  Bond-street  there 
Gallery-  is  a  -  collection  of  water 
colours  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide,  under  the 
title  “Sketches  in  many  lands.”  These, 
as  the  work  we  suppose  of  an  amateur, 
are  of  great  merit,  which  we  are  the  more 
ready  to  recognise  as  they  deal  largely 
with  architectural  subjects— old  castles, 
churches,  etc.,  all  very  well  treated. 


This  “spasmodic”  publica- 
irpie'patch."  tdon,  which  was  referred  to 
in  one  or  two  speeches 
>orted  in  our  last  issue,  appears  to  be 
)  production  of  some  light-hearted 
imbers  who  think  that  the  Architec- 
■al  Association  is  becoming  too  solemn 
institution,  and  wants  a  little  en- 
ening  criticism.  Institutions,  like  in- 
riduals,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
>re  solemn  as  they  get  older,  and  it  may 
true  that  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  in 
ich  the  Association  was  fast  founded 
s  been  a  little  forgotten.  The  title  o 
>  publication  is  not  quite  a  happy  one , 
has  tempted  the  promotes  to  » 
nre  the  cover  with  a  purple  blot  which 
•ubles  our  sense  of  decorative  n1nes5  | 
I  moreover  Horace,  the  origina  or  ^ 

;  expression  as  to  the  '  purp  e  Pa  ’ 
tanced  it  only  to  oonfam 
istic  blunder;  as  would  be » 

;  whole  passage  were  qwt«d- 
the  detached  sentence  which  forms 
j  motto  of  the  publication . 
iceptis  gravibus plerumqueeimagna^^^ 
irpureus,  late  qui  splei ndeat,  W 
isuitur  pannus,  cum  lucus  e  ggrofl. 

;  properantis  aqu.e  per  am® nca  am  nhitur 

ut  flumeu  Rhenum,  aut  jivsM  cw* 
arcus ;  „ 

id  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.  i.*- 

free  translation  (you  canno 
irally  Horace’s  eUipticisrosJ—  ■ 

«  started  (a  poem) 

1  with  great  professions,  toj»  , 
icriptions  of  the  “ 

ma,  the  winding  °f  a  broo  ^  ^ 


,  Binbow.  etc.,  is  like  putting  a, purple 
11  U  lere  and  there  (on  a  garment) ; 
Cm  no  doubt,  but  entirely  out  o| 
1  »  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the 
!t meaning  of  the  passage,  sometimes 
looked.  However,  a  little  fun  is 
,t  out  of  place,  or  it  were  an  un- 
V-  world.  Among  the  contents  of 
r 'sent  “spasm”  the  description  of 
L career  of  “  Mr.  Pushman”  has  a  more 
V  intent  than  appears  on  the 
j,ce;  we-  wish  we  could  think  there 
less  basis  for  it  in  fact  than  we  fear 
dg  is.  If  the  authors  of  the  “  Patch  ” 
!  m  spikes  into  the  hmnbugs  of  the 
■litectural  profession,  they  will  have 
i  entire  sympathy. 
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iurTHER  notes  on  royal  academy 

p-  PICTURES. 

iflOKiNO  for  further  pictures  which  have 
r.:„nt  individuality  to  merit  notice,  we  find 
Gallery  I.  Mr.  Tuke’s  “  The  Three  Com- 
ions”  (29),  one  of  his  favourite  bathing 
in  which  two  youths  and  a  dog  are  the 
4”  and  we  have  again  the  incident  which 
Sts  so  well,  the  nude  figure  in  full  sunlight, 
in  this  case  fortunately  not  disguised  under 
Mme  of  a  Greek  god,  but  presented  solely 
-nrhat  it  is.  This  is  a  work  quite  in  Mr. 
Vs  best  way.  Another  picture  in  the  same 
mu  that  is  worth  attention  is  Mr.  Yal  Havers’s 
}  Spring  Fantasy”  (40);  “Fantasy”  is 
the  word  for  it ;  a  broadly  treated  landscape 
tlied  in  light  and  air,  in  which  half-nude 
pres  dance  joyously,  not  without  a  grace  of 
Jr  own;  the  whole  thing  hangs  together  and 
, true  “  picture,”  an  artistic  conception, 
h gallery  H.  Mr.  La  Thangue’s  “A  Sussex 
a,r(l  ”  (72)  is  a  bold  and  vigorous  work  in 
■now  well-known  style,  but  he  lays  on  the 
int  too  thick  regardless  of  planes  of  distance, 
ithat  the  hedge  and  trees  in  the  background 
ja  to  press  close  against  the  woman’s  head 
jibe  foreground.  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
uibesses  of  the  school  which  is  too  intent  in 
binding  us  that  painting  is  only  the  transla- 
of  nature  by  pigments  ;  the  position  is  true 
•)a4  but  we  want  sometimes  more  nature 
Jess  pigment.  Mr.  Gribble’s  “  The  Fight 
rib  the  Sally  Rover  ”  (81  :  surely  it  should  be 
Sallee  Rover” — vide  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”)  is  a 
mi  Sea  picture  with  the  craft  of  a  by -gone 
d,  but  what  is  the  boat  in  the  foreground 
,  pulling  away,  and  with  no  apparent 
4  from  the  scene  of  action  ?  This  incident 
•/her  vitiates  the  reality  of  the  work.  Mr. 
aiel  Smythe’s  “April  Bloom”  (133)  is  a 
rjhtly  painted  bit  of  common  ancl  sky  framing 
,|ure  of  a  French  peasant  child  who  looks 
ihappy,  for  no  obvious  reason  ;  but  it  is  a 
y.l  little  picture.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s 
Ibe  Happv  Island  of  Salahat  ”  (126),  part  of 
series  of  the  adventures  of  Sinbad,  we 
it  ion  because  it  is  his,  but  we  can  hardly 
ill  it  one  of  his  successes. 

In  Gallery  III.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher’s  “  Mrs. 
kdoeanachi  ”  (151)  is  a  portrait  of  consider - 
le  dignity.  Lady  Butler’s  “  Rescue  of  the 
founded : '  Afghanistan”  (152)  is  spirited 
sough,  but  are  cavalry  horses  in  the  thick  of 
itampaigu  really  as  shining  and  well-groomed 
t  these?  In  “  Chelsea  Pensioners  at  Home” 
153)  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood  has  made  a  good  little 
(dure  out  of  the  well-known  large  room  at 
Msea  Hospital.  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  essays 
‘Una  and  the  Red-cross  Knight”  (157); 
ibs  what  a  Una  !  a  comely  hospital  nurse  on  a 
kkey.  Artists  should  have  a  little  imagine  - 
so  before  they  attempt  subjects  of  this  kind. 

Ii “The  Sun-dial  ”  (163)  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan 
a;  produced  rather  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
ton-repeated  dial  motto,  “  I  mark  only  the 
Sunny  hours.”  It  is  a  broadly  painted  garden 
Rue]  filled  with  light  and  colour,  and  the 
(rare  of  the  girl  leaning  against  the  sun-dial  is 
of  grace  and  the  glamour  of  happiness  ; 
toother  figures  are  a  little  stagey,  but  this 
h picture  with  unity  of  style  about  it.  Mr. 
1 W.  Joy  endeavours  to  illustrate  Tennyson’s 
'Bream  of  Fair  Women”  (165),  with  Jeph- 
tob's  daughter  in  the  midst  of  her  spirited 
ttiial,  and  Cleopatra,  the  queen  “  throned  on  a 
torery  rise  ”  ;  it  is  well  meant,  but  it  is  all  too 
tod  and  realistic,  ancl  there  is  nothing  about 
to  scene  of  the  glamour  of  that  wondrous 
amer-moming  wood,  so  exquisitely  described 
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in  the  poem.  It  is  the  same  case  as  Una  and  the 
Knight;  poetry  reduced  to  plain  prose  in 
painting  ;  it  will  not  do.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee’s 
•  L,adyu  Hillingdon  ”  (158),  a  seated  portrait 
in  bright  costume,  is  good  in  all  but  the  face 
which  is  decidedly  the  weakest  part  of  a  portrait 
in  which  the  dress  and  accessories  are  admirably 
painted.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon’s  half-length  of  a 
girl  under  the  title  “Blue-bow”  (I76)  is  a 
work  which  wiH  be  appreciated  by  painters 
rather  than  by  the  public  ;  it  is  essentially  a 
study  in  colour,  and  a  very  interesting  and 
effective  one  ;  it  is  only  a  pity  that  it  conveys 
so  decidedly  the  impression  that  the  girl’s  face 
is  not  very  clean.  A  couple  of  war  pictures 
salute  us  at  the  end  of  the  room,  effectively 
hung  as  contrasts;  Mr.  Wollen’s  “Scouts” 
(187),  a  couple  of  hussars  half  screened  by 
tree-trunks,  taking  note  of  the  enemy  descend¬ 
ing  the  hill  in  the  distance— a  capital  bit  of 
painting  of  the  professional  warrior  ;  and  Mr. 
E.  Bundy’s  “  The  Morning  of  Sedgemoor  ” 
(194),  where  we  see  the  amateur  and  rustic 
soldiers,  with  scythe-blades  lashed  to  the  end 
of  poles,  waking  in  the  morning  with  evi¬ 
dently  no  cheerful  anticipations.  The  balanced 
position  of  these  two  pictures  is  effective, 
and  a  point  in  favour  of  the  hanging 
Committee.  The  veteran  artist  Air.  Sant 
surprises  and  pleases  us  by  a  small  painting, 
“  A  Music-lesson  ”  (188),  a  sweet-looking 
rustic  boy  taking  his  flute  from  his  lips  to 
listen  to  the  birds,  which  is  quite  modem  in 
style  and  colour ;  it  is  rather  rare  to  find  a 
painter  who  dates  back  to  a  former  generation 
thus  assimilating  the  style  of  the  younger 
generation  and  keeping  artistic  pace,  as  it  were, 
with  them.  In  “  The  Nightingale’s  Song  ” 
(205)  Mr.  Macbeth  shows  a  life-size  figure  of  a 
very  beautiful  girl — fortunately  a  variation  on 
his  eternal  type  of  rustic  beauty — standing  at 
the  open  casement  in  her  nightdress  to  hear  the 
nightingale  ;  an  appropriate  poetical  quotation 
in  the  catalogue  brings  the  spectator  into 
tune  for  what  is  really  a  rather  poetical  picture. 
Hung  up  high  is  one  of  Mr.  Goetze’s  popular 
religious  pictures,  large  and  commonplace ; 
this  time  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  (213). 
Fancy  sending  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
to  tlie  Academy,  as  a  bid  for  popular  English 
religious  sentiment.  There  is  something 
almost  profane  about  it.  On  the  same  wall 
is  the  President’s  “  The  Cup  of  Tantalus  ” : 
(222),  a  painting  with  more  charm  in  it  than 
appears  at  first  sight ;  the  subject  is  rather 
meagre,  only  a  Greek  girl  in  diaphanous  drapery 
endeavouring  to  reach  up  a  cup  of  water  from 
a  small  fountain  to  two  others  on  a  little  terrace 
above  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grace  in  her 
figure,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  little  incidents — 
the  flecking  of  sunlight  through  the  trees, 
the  distant  city  on  a  hill,  seen  across  the  bay  ; 
it  will  repay  looking  into,  though  it  is  not  a  work 
on  a  level  with  “  Storm  Nymphs  ”  and  some 
others  of  its  predecessors. 

Gallery  IV.  is  rather  the  room  of  what  are 
called  subject  pictures,  like  Mr.  Walter  Langley’s 
“  The  Woman’s  Part  ”  (228),  a  satirical  title 
for  a  painting  of  seaside  life,  where  the  woman 
carries  the  heavy  basket  of  fish  and  the  man 
smokes  his  pipe.  It  might  be  replied  that  the 
man  has  had  the  more  arduous  task  of  catching 
the  fish ;  but  the  point  is  that  this  is  one  of  the 
pictures  which  are  mere  studies  of  character, 
not  in  the  highest  sense  works  of  art.  The  same 
might  perhaps  be  said  of  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler’s 
“  The  Dower  ”  (282),  but  the  humour  here 
is  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  raises  it  to  the 
level  of  art.  Mr.  Dollman’s  “  Harvest  ”  (236) 
is  another  war  picture— a  picture  with  a  moral, 
but  painted  with  an  intensity  and  earnestness 
which  place  it  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
preachment  pictures.  It  is  harvest  time  for 
we  see  the  com  stacked  in  the  fields,  but  here 
the  harvest  is  that  of  war— a  tram  of  carts 
filled  with  wounded  brought  from  some  battle¬ 
field  We  have  no  liking  as  a  rule  for  pictures 
with  a  moral,  in  which  too  often  the  art  is 
of  the  poorest  and  the  pubhc  are  equally 
contented  with  it ;  but  this  is  a  powerful  one  of 

^  Mr  Cope’s  portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  (241)  has  the  merit  of  being  no  mere 
“  State  Portrait  ”  ;  it  is  a  powerful  work 
quite  above  the  usual  level  of  royalty  portraits. 
Mr  Lorimer’s  “  Midsummer  Eve  :  a  Reverence 
tn  *  Roses  ”  (242),  illustrating  some  ancient 

two  stools  ;  it  is  neither  realistic  enough  to 
impress  us  as  fact,  nor  broadly  painted  enough 
^impress  us  as  style  ;  it  to  a  <"*!«*■ 
but  the  treatment  of  at  falls  flat.  Mr. 


Fulleylove’s  “  The  Jasper  Column  in  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  ”  is  the  largest  architectural  picture 
we  remember  to  have  seen  from  him,  and  a  very 
good  and  carefully  painted  one.  Air.  Allan 
Davidson’s  “Lady  Godiva  ”  (261)  might  as 
well  have  any  other  name,  but  is  a  very  well 
drawn  and  refined  nude  figure.  A  picture 
quite  out  of  the  commonplace  is  Air.  Melton 
Fisher’s  “  The  Prelude  ”  (266),  practically  a 
portrait  though  not  so  described.  This  is  a 
figure  of  a  lady  seated  playing  a  guitar,  clad  in 
a  light  blue  dress,  and  with  a  most  expressive 
countenance ;  quite  a  poetic  work  in  its  way. 
Among  pictures  to  he  noted  in  this  room,  too, 
is  Mr.  Matthew  Hale’s  “  The  Invaders  ”  (279), 
a  snow  scene  in  a  wide  valley  with  rocks  at  the 
opposite  side  red  in  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the 
centre  a  motley  horde  of  men  and  horses 
struggling  in  a  long  line  through  the  snow ;  a 
kind  of  idea,  apparently,  of  the  invasions  of  the 
.Goths  ;  it  is  a  suggestive  and  original  work. 

In  Gallery  V.  Air.  Charlton  supplies  another 
of  the  war  pictures  of  the  year,  going  back  for 
his  subject  as  far  as  Balaclava  (295) ;  but  it  is 
the  ordinary  conventional  battle  picture, 
and  does  not  impress  with  its  reality.  Air. 
J.  J.  Shannon  has  two  portraits  in  this  room, 
one  of  a  child  (312)  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  quality  of  colour ;  that  of  “  Lady  Dickson- 
Poynder  and  Her  Daughter  ”  (298)  is  also  fine 
in  colour,  but  one  wonders  why  the  lady  has 
so  tragic  an  expression.  Mr.  Wetherbee’s  “  A 
pensive  Shepherd  ”  (316)  is  another  of  his 
charming  idylls  in  which  landscape  and  figures 
combine  into  one  pictorial  ideal ;  in  tins  case' 
the  picture  is  remarkable  for  admirably  designed 
but  quite  unforced  composition,  in  which  the 
figure  is  placed  exactly  right  for  giving  the  key 
to  the  whole  ;  the  landscape  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  figure,  the  figure  without  the 
landscape ;  this  is  real  art.  Mrs.  Hunter’s 
“Blue  Fantails  ”  (335)  is  of  course  really  a 
composition  of  figures  and  landscape,  though 
of  a  different  type  from  Mr.  Wetherbee’s, 
and  here  we  may  notice  the  difference  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  composition ;  both 
landscape  and  figures  are  good  in  Mrs.  Hunter’s 
picture,  but  they  do  not  combine  into  a  whole, 
they  produce  the  impression  of  having  been 
considered  separately,  and  the  picture  has 
therefore  not  the  satisfying  unity  that  we  see  in 
the  “  Pensive  Shepherd,”  though  a  painting 
by  so  clever  a  lady  cannot  be  without  interest. 
Air.  Bacon’s  portrait  group  of  two  children 
(327)  is  charming  in  its  bright  and  natural 
expression ;  and  in  the  same  room  we  have 
Air.  Walter  West’s  contribution  to  the  Academy, 

“  The  Guardian  ”  (345),  an  interior  in  his  usual 
carefully  studied  style,  containing  a  delightful 
figure  of  a  carefully  dressed  old  gentleman  of 
the  Georgian  period,  and  his  ward,  a  young  lady 
whose  dress  contributes  effectively  to  an  admir¬ 
able  colour  scheme,  but  whose  head  is  a  little 
too  large  for  symmetry.  We  must  not  pass 
over  in  this  room  Mr.  Reid’s  “  A  Little  Cornish 
Fisherman”  (303),  one  of  his  bright  and  clear 
seaside  pictures  in  which  also  the  two  children 
are  charming. 

In  Gallery  VI.  we  have  what  we  regret  to 
find  is  Air.  Orchardson’s  sole  contribution  this 
year,  “An  Unfinished  Symphony”  (369), 
played  in  a  studio  by  the  artist  seated  before 
his  easel  with  a  violin  ;  that  it  is  “  unfinished  ” 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the  child 
with  his  toy  engine,  who  supplies  the  artist’s 
favourite  effect  of  a  figure  placed  alone  in  the 
middle  of  a  floor  ;  but  though  there  is  a  certain 
interest  in  the  picture,  it  is  not  an  important- 
work  for  Mr.  Orchardson.  Air.  Sargent’s  very 
clever  picture  “  A  Vele  Gonfie  ”  (376),  in  other 
words,  “  In  Full  Sail,”  we  confess  we  cannot 
make ’out;  is  it  a  woman  masquerading  in  a 
man’s  cloak  ?  In  any  case  it  is  a  remarkable 
work,  with  the  handsome  but  rather  malicious 
face  emerging  from  above  a  mass  of  dark  cloak 
that  fills  all  the  rest  of  the  canvas  ;  it  is  just  an 
artist’s  inspiration,  and  the  subject  really  does 
not  matter  ;  it  makes  its  effect  and  will  not  be 

f0' In  Gallery  VII.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett’s  “  Wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Island  Boat;  Co.  Donegal”  (414) 
is  an  almost  perfect  picture  of  its  kind,  in  com¬ 
position  and  in  the  treatment  of  landscape  and 
figures  ;  though  the  subject  is  a  simple  incident 
of  everyday  life,  it  is  treated  so  as  to  make  an 
artistic  whole,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things 
Air  Bartlett  has  ever  done.  Air.  Dendy  Sadler  s 
“  A  Mother’s  Meeting  ”  (423)  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  satirical  humour  with  which  the 
figure  of  the  clergyman  reading  loud  is  treated  ; 
the  good  man  might  pass  exactly  for  the  Rev. 
Mr  Collins  in  “  Pride  and  Prejudice.  In. 
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“  Alone  ”  Mr.  Padday  (432)  gives  another 
variation  on  the  class  of  subject  he  is  fond  of 
and  by  which  he  made  a  reputation  first ;  in 
this  case  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  the  only  one  who 
has  got  alive  to  land,  sits  on  the  bare  sun- 
scorched  stony  beach  in  despair :  the  picture  is 
powerfully  painted  in  every  sense.  Among 
other  pictures  in  this  room  are  a  sumptuous 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  (460)  by  Mr. 
Sargent ;  “  Mixed  Company  at  a  Race  Meeting  ” 
(455),  by  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  an  almost 
pathetic  painting  of  waiting  horses  of  all 
social  grades,  tied  up  in  a  long  row  with 
their  heads  over  a  rope  ;  Mr,  Arthur  Lemon’s 
“  In  Tuscany  ”  (405),  in  which  the  promi¬ 
nent  subjects  are  two  large  white  solemn 
peaceful  oxen  ;  Mr.  Logsdail’s  large  view  of 
“  Lincoln  Cathedral  ”  (473),  which  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  picture  does  not  satisfy  us  very  much, 
and  does  not  convey  the  scale  of  the  three 
towers  ;  and  Mr.  Sims’s  bright  little  work 
“  The  Kite  ”  (466),  in  which  a  little  boy  and 
his  lady  guardian  again  find  place.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  and  interesting  type  of  picture, 
but  we  want  to  know  when  this  painter  is  going 
to  fulfil  the  promise  given  in  “  Trying  Their 
Wings  ”  some  years  ago.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  it. 

Gallery  VIII.  contains  Mr.  Frank  Bramley’s 
large  and  important  picture  “  Grasmere  Rush¬ 
bearing  ”  (492),  an  illustration  of  a  picturesque 
local  custom.  It  is  more  like  a  Salon  picture 
than  an  Academy  picture,  and  in  fact  wants 
a  wider  space  to  see  it  in.  As  it  hangs  here  the 
figures  seem  rather  crowded  together  and  do 
not  detach  themselves  sufficiently  ;  if  one  could 
see  it  at  a  greater  distance  this  effect  would 
perhaps  disappear.  The  background,  with  the 
church  tower  standing  out  against  a  fine  and 
freely  treated  sky,  is  very  effective.  In  France 
such  a  picture  as  this  would  be  bought  by  the 
Government  for  presentation  to  some  local 
public  building ;  but  we  fear  there  is  no  such 
chance  in  this  country.  M.  Jean  Casse’s 
spirited  head,  “  Gentilhomme :  Louis  XIII.” 
(505),  should  not  pass  without  notice,  nor 
Mr.  A.  Streeton’s  interesting  fantasy  “  Allegory 
from  Omar  ”  (514).  In  Gallery  VII.  we  should 
have  noticed  Mr.  R.  Christie’s  large  decorative 
picture  .  “  Flora’s  Bower  ”  (458),  figures  of 
nymphs  enshrined  amid  a  mass  of  flowers ; 
it  would  make  a  very  suitable  mural  decoration. 

There  are  a  good  many  pleasing  little  pictures 
in  Gallery  IX.,  dedicated  to  small  works  ;  we 
have  only  space  to  mention,  among  them,  the 
admirable  study  of  the  head  of  a  donkey  in  “A 
Dry  Pump  ”  (583)  by  Mr.  Sydney  Hayes,  and 
Mr.  Val  Havers’s  “  A  Day-dream  ”  (614),  a 
picture  original  both  in  conception  and  colour. 
In  Gallery  X.  Mr.  Ollivier  exhibits  a  long 
frieze-like  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  “Easter 
Morn  : — Matthew  xxviii.  9  ”  (709),  which  would 
make  a  fine  mural  decoration  for  a  church,  and 
was  possibly  painted  with  that  object ;  it  is 
not  all  that  the  subject  demands,  but  a  work 
with  serious  intention  and  carefully  earned  out. 
In  this  room  we  notice  also  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes’s  group  in  the  stern  of  a  boat, 
“  Whiffing  ”  (727),  one  of  his  pictures  of  sea¬ 
faring  life  which  are  always  capable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Gallery  XI.  contains  one  of  the  admirable 
little  Still  Life  studies  with  which  Miss  Catherine 
Wood  (now  Mrs.  Wright)  has  made  a  reputation  ; 
this  one  is  a  brilliant  study  of  “  Birdskins 
from  Central  America  ”  (772).  Mr.  G.  Henry’s 
“  The  Chinese  Kilim  ”  (787)  is  really  a  portrait, 
and  a  very  effective  one,  of  a  girl  in  green  holding 
a  Chinese  porcelain  monster  in  her  lap,  the  value 
of  which  in  the  picture  is  considerable,  and  it 
goes  admirably  with  the  green  dress.  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes’s  “  The  Wood-cutter’s  Little 
Daughter  ”  (794)  on  her  knees  in  the  wood,  is 
interesting  both  in  artistic  effect  and  in  feeling. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Strutt  exliibits  a  clever  little  satire 
on  the  motor  ear,^ ,“  They’ll  Want  Us  Again  ” 
(831  :  “  us  ”  being  the  horses  criticising  the 
breakdown  of  the  motor). 

We  have  purposely  been  passing  by  the  land¬ 
scapes,  of  which  the  most  powerful  are  the  two 
sea-paintings  by  Mr.  Somerscales,  one  of  which, 
“  The  Derelict  ”  (528)  we  nearly  missed  through 
its  being  hung  close  to  the  ceiling.  Why  the 
pictures  of  such  a  sea-painter  as  Mr.  Somer¬ 
scales  are  skied  in  this  way  is,  we  suppose,  one 
of  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  Academy.  “  The 
Derelict  ”  is  a  fine  work,  but  not  equal  to  the 
other,  “  Teneriffe  ”  (732),  a  dark  sea  with  one 
ship  on  it,  and  the  Peak  rising  bright  off  the 
horizon  line  ;  this  also  is  hung  far  higher  than  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Landscape  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  exhibition,  but  there  are 
things  to  be  looked  at  (besides  those  mentioned 


in  our  previous  article).  In  Gallery  II.  there  is 
Mr.  North’s  study  of  the  effect  of  “  Snow  in 
Spring  ”  (127),  Sir  E.  Waterlow’s  “  Moonrise 
on  the  Ouse  ”  (105),  and  Mr.  Campbell 

Taylor’s  “  The  Canal — Sunset  After  Rain  ” 
(120),  a  very  effective  little  picture  of  old  houses 
on  a  canal  bank  seen  under  a  peculiar  light. 
In  Gallery  III.  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s  harbour 
scene,  “  Home  and  Shelter”  (144),  with  a  wild 
sea  beyond,  is  quite  one  of  his  best  productions  ; 
and  this  and  the  next  room  contain  two  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis’s  Scottish  landscapes 
with  red-deer  as  the  foreground  figures  (161 
and  283),  the  quality  of  which  is  known  to  all 
frequenters  of  the  Academy  exhibitions ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  Mi-.  Davis  contrives 
to  treat  the  same  general  subject  of  this  kind 
without  repeating  himself  so  much  as  some 
painters  of  Highland  scenery.  Mr.  Thaulow’s 
“  Night  in  Flanders  ”  (322)  is  another  house  and 
canal  scene,  very  effective  in  its  way.  In 
the  same  gallery  (V.)  is  Sir  E.  Waterlow’s  large 
landscape  “  The  Thames  from  Richmond 
Hill  ”  (330),  an  important  work  to  be  regarded 
with  respect,  but  somehow  it  hardly  does 
justice  to  this  world-renowned  view.  Mr. 
Olsson’s  “  Winter  Gale,  Cornish  Coast  ”  (409) 
is  a  good  sea-painting  ;  and  while  on  the  subject 
we  may  mention  two  other  small  sea-pictures 
by  Mr.  Ayerst  Ingram,  ‘  Dawn  after  the 
Storm  ”  (4)  and  “  A  Spanking  Breeze  ”  (397), 
both  excellent  bits  of  sea-painting.  Mr. 
Hopkins’s  “  Moorland,  Dorsetshire  ’  (472)  is 
a  landscape  not  to  be  passed  over ;  also  Mr.  J. 
Wallace’s  warm-toned  scene,  “  Salmon-fishing 
on  the  Tweed  ”  (482),  and  Mr.  Harrison  Comp¬ 
ton’s  “Autumn  in  the  North  Country”  (511), 
a  very  carefully  painted  work  in  which  the 
glitter  of  the  foreground  snow  contrasts  finely 
with  the  deep  shadow  thrown  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hollow ;  every  detail  in  this  picture 
has  been  conscientiously  studied.  In  Gallery 
X.  is  Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  “A  Country  Road” 
(701),  an  admirably  composed  landscape ; 
and  in  Gallery  VIII.  one  feels  an  interest  in 
the  late  Mr.  Boughton’s  “  Winter  in  the 
Marshes  ”  (546),  very  slightly  painted  but 
giving  very  truly  the  character  of  the  scene 
portrayed. 

Most  of  these  that  we  have  mentioned  are 
pictures  of  real  interest  for  one  quality  or 
another ;  and  we  should  like  the  detractors 
of  the  Royal  Academy  to  say  in  what  other 
exhibition  they  could  find  so  many. 

- — - 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  ITALO-BYZANTINE 
SACRED  ART  AT  GROTTAFERRATA. 

The  Basilian  abbey  of  Grottaferrata,  near 
Frascati,  is  well  known  to  all  visitors  to  Italy 
who  have  given  more  than  a  superficial  glance 
to  the  many  objects  of  beauty  and  interest 
which  the  Alban  Hills  have  to  show.  The 
abbey  was  founded  by  S.  Nilus  of  Rossano,  in 
Calabria,  who  fled  hither  with  liis  monies  before 
an  invasion  of  the  Arabs  and  obtained  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  the  site  from  Gregory  I.,  Count  of  Tuscu- 
lum.  His  death  occurred  in  1005,  and  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  nine-hundredth  anniversary  of 
this'  event  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  what  has  been  called  Italo-Byzantine  sacred 
art — for  the  reason  that,  while  some  authorities 
maintain  that  what  is  called  Byzantine  art 
had  its  birth  at  Byzantium,  others  have  more 
recently  sustained  that  it  is  in  reality  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  Roman  art.  The  truth  of  this  thesis 
in  regard  to  architecture  has  been  upheld  in  Sig. 
Rivoira’s  Origini  dell'  Architettura  Lombarda, 
vol.  i.,  and  if  true  in  regard  to  architecture 
it  is  true  in  regard  to  other  branches  of 
art  also.  But  the  name  adopted  by  the 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  has  the  merit  of 
leaving  the  question  sub  judice. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  exhibition  of  ancient 
Sienese  art,  noticed  in  these  columns  a  year  ago 
( Builder ,  June  11,  1904,  p.  628),  the  locale  is 
interesting  in  itself.  The  monastery  is  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  enormous  villa  of  the 
period  of  the  late  Republic  or  early  Empire, 
some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  below 
the  garden,  while  many  subterranean  passages 
belonging  to  it  are  in  existence,  but  inaccessible 
to  the  casual  visitor.  To  restore  them  and 
open  them  up  would  be  an  interesting  task,  and 
the  results  repaying.  That  the  villa  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  famous  Tusculan  villa  of 
Cicero  is  possible,  but  the  evidence  is  not  at 
present  sufficient  to  fix  the  site  absolutely. 
Of  the  abbey  of  the  Xltli  century  not  very 
much  remains  visible,  though  to  this  period 


may  be  ascribed  the  mosaic  over  the  do 
leading  from  the  narthex  into  the  chare 
the  sculptures  of  the  door  frame  and  tl 
wooden  door  itself,  while  the  mosaic  of  ti 
triumphal  arch,  representing  the  twelve  Apostli 
with  the  empty  tin-one  of  the  Saviour  m  tl 
centre,  belongs  to  the  NHth  century,  and  n 
mains  of  frescoes  similar  to  those  recent! 
discovered  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome  (sc 
Builder,  August  13, 1904,  p.  178),  perhaps  of  tl: 
latter  half  of  the  XHIth  century,  exist  abov 
it  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  side  walls  c 
the  church.  To  the  XHIth  century  also  at 
to  be  attributed  the  “  Cosmatesque  ”  pave 
ment*  and  the  fine  square  campanile,  bui 
of  brick,  with  small  arches  supported  b 
columns,  the  majority  of  which  have  bee 
filled  up  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  tower. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was,  however,  muc 
spoilt  by  a  restoration  in  1754,  the  XVIIIt 
century  having  here,  as  in  the  churches  c 
Rome,  superimposed  its  depraved  baroqu 
taste  upon  the  remains  of  earlier  art  of  whateve 
period.  The  chapel  of  S.  Nilus  in  the  righ 
aisle  contains  frescoes  with  scenes  from  th 
life  of  the  saint,  which  are  among  the  mo* 
important  works  of  Domenichino,  The  rec 
of  the  building  shows  the  characteristics  c 
the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  having  bee 
fortified  with  a  moat  and  live  large  roun 
towers  by  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterward 
Pope  Julius  H.  These  fortifications  are  fin 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  period,  and  neei 
and  well  deserve  restoration.  A  very  fin 
Renaissance  doorway,  with  the  inscriptifl 
IVL  (ianus)  CAR  (dinalis)  0STIEX  (sis)  ahoy 
it,  may  be  noticed  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  t 
the  monastery  ;  and  the  colonnade  by  which  th 
palace  of  the  abbot  is  entered  is  a  good  specimei 
of  the  same  period. 

It  is  this  portion  of  the  building  whicl 
serves  to  contain  the  present  exhibition.  _  Tin 
first  rooms  are  upon  the  upper  tloor.  No.  I 
is  entirely  devoted  to  reproductions  of  wal 
and  pavement  mosaics  from  the  churche: 
of  Rome  and  of  reliefs  of  the  \DIth  and  I  At 
centuries  {e.g.,oi  the  marble  screens  of  8.  Sabina) 
Room  II.  contains  a  few  reproductions  0 
mosaics  (e.g.,  specimens  from  the  Oftppella  lala 
tina  at  Palermo)  and  photographs  of  those  0 
Ravenna  and  Venice.  There  is  also  a  nuptial  dies 
of  carved  wood  of  the  Xth  or  Xlthcentmv.  witl 
curious  symbolic  representations  ot  animals 
from  the  cathedral  at  Terracina ;  and  a  co  lec¬ 
tion  of  sacred  pictures,  mostly  Russian,  w  no 
show  the  persistence  of  the  traditional  sty  lee' 
down  to  the  XVIIth  century.  Room  |  1\ 
devoted  to  the  MSS.  The  abbey,  despite 
removal  of  many  of  its  treasures 
Vatican,  still  retains  many  codices  ot CPUM 
able  value,  and  the  total  number 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  estabrted  ■ he 
including  several  interesting  pahm^ 
a  few  volumes  written  by 
There  are  also  three  rolls  of  the 
from  the  cathedral  at 
illustrative  of  the  text-especml  '  Q, 

throw  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Re(ISea'* 
the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  etc .  w> 
these  rolls  belongs  to  the  Xllt h  cen  • 

Room  IV.  contains  the  collection  of  stuns 
The  Vatican  Museum  of  “l’bri„ 

sends  some  hue  specimens  o  tht ' »  wW 
of  Achmim  (Panopolis  in  Ipper  W  a  |i 
date  from  the  iVtk-VIth  «n  j[R 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  pre»e  •  ^ 
finest  piece  is  an  altar  cloth  t|ie 

in  the*  centre  and  four  “  „„ 

corners  in  tapestry  aupenmgwd  P° 
cotton  fabric.  §  There  “re  .wn0(i.  Two 
specimens  of  the  garments  01  F  t|ie  \tl 
fine  specimens  of  the 
and  Xltli  centuries  are  m  to  in?  „ 

the  omophonon  or  Greek  P*“  anJ  jf|v,.r 
the  abbey  itself,  worked  1  J?  ■  ^jptionj  ol 
which,  in  the  year  1618,  a.  'pheopham-^ 
that  date  records,  belonged  .  ^  Achai* 
Metropolitan  of  Patras  and  J  not  known) 
(how  it  came  to  Grottaferrata  is 


Fragments  of  other  work  of  tto  P® 
e  high  altar,  also  east.  vbicJl  the  c 
Hie  successive  stages  throu^wsset,i  ,n  hi 
are  well  desenbed  by  P™. 1  “  0lk  £« 
a,  pp.  161  W-J*  sec  0i°hKa  form‘W. 
ma  nel  Medio  Evo,  wh Id  to  i(lk  • 
iurse  of  publication  in  the  i 
tna  di  Storia  Patna).  {  ;hc  bless 

rhe  «  Exaltet  is  thc  fonndsr. 
laschal  candle  on  Easter  Ete.  ^  .  de»l 

rhe  whole  subject  of  these  ^  ,  , 

iw rip’s  Ckrutian  Art  and  jjtuw 
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.  tll.  Star  front  (paliotto)  Jrom  Castell 
» 1  .toning  in  two  scenes  Our  Lord 
Host  inti  the  Cup  to  the  Apostles. 
i"0®  L  also  an  interesting  book  cover  of  the 
£  eratnry,  which  originally  belonged  to 
"  ,1,1  library  at  Constantinople  and  then 

Cardinal  Bessarione,  bearing  the  double 

t  y  contains  more  Byzantine  pictures 
■  Vatican  and  a  very  fine  collection  of 
The  best  specimen  is  a  consular 
W*i  ,  tho  Vth  century  from  the  Museo 
•Pit  Bologna,  but  there  is  a  cast  of  an  even 
"  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  pre- 
l  «t  the  cathedral  at  Aosta,  with  the  figure 
i  mneror  Honorius.  There  are  also  casts 
T  rfdimrary  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Brescia, 
Kwentations  the  type  of  which  may  be 
Id  from  sarcophagus  reliefs;  and  the 
ji,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  from  the  Bologna 
‘Tis  also  exhibited.  A  diptych  of  the  Xlth 
err  from  the  Vatican  is  remarkable  among 
Slot  the  height  or  the  relief  in  wlucli  the 
"  ^  stand  In  the  corridor  leading  out  of  this 
EU  some  fine  photographs  exhibited  by  the 
7 of  Pubhc  Instruction,  the  work  of 
5  b  also  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the 
biographic  exhibition  promoted  by  the 
id, zione  Artist®  fra  i  cultori  di  Architet- 
,«in  Roma”  now  open  in  the  so-callecl  I  alaz- 
Jo  della  Farnesina  in  the  Corso  Vittorio 

fifnext  room  (No.  VI.)  contains  the  chief 
s  of  the  exhibition.  The  most  im- 
rtint  exhibit  is  the  famous  Codex  Purpureus 
'  Rossano,  in  Calabria,  the  birthplace  of 
SfaJ  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Vlth 
-jury  written  in  silver  upon  a  purple  ground, 
i  illustrated  with  remarkable  miniatures. 

J  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths’  work  is 
'  remarkable— there  is  the  famous  cross  of 
nza  decorated  with  coloured  enamels, 
i collection  of  small  reliquaries  (encolpi)  from 
Vatican,  a  silver  dish  of  the  Vlth  century 
s(h  two  angels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cross, 
"relief,  from  Count  Stroganoff’s  collection, 

5e  very  fine  specimens  of  Byzantine  gold 
cilery-earrings,  necklaces,  and  rings— 

.:!!i  the  collection  of  M.  Nelidoff,  who  was  until 
jjdy  Russian  ambassador  in  Rome,  some  fine 
clings  in  metal,  and  a  few  splendid  caskets 
iv  relics  decorated  with  Limoges  enamel— 
a  from  Monte  Cassino  (Xlth  century)  and 
•lens  from  the  Vatican  (Xllth  century). 
i;tre  are  also  some  good  chalices  of  the  XVth 
jntury,  especially  one  with  the  accompanying 
aten,  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarione, 

Jl  is  now  the  property  of  the  abbey ;  some 
Ar  specimens  from  the  Vatican  have  been 
njjlt  by  “  restoration  ”  in  the  baroque  style. 

The  next  room  (No.  VII.)  contains  specimens 
•the  work  of  the  palreographical  school  estab- 
U  by  the  monks,  which  produces  first-rate 
stations  of  the  older  styles,  while  Rooms  VIII- 
ml  IX.  contain  modern  imitations  of  the 
irzantine  style— church  vestments,  etc.  On 
ie  lower  floor  is  the  small  but  interesting 
jaseum  of  the  abbey,  which  is  always  on  view, 
iid  contains  classical  aid  medieval  architec- 
::ral  fragments,  inscriptions,  etc.  (mauv  of  the 
r.ter  being  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
Mtta'ice,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  localitv 
xlf).  Beyond  this  are  two  rooms  (Nos.  X. 
ad  XI.),  which  contain  reproductions  of 
foantine  works  of  art  in  Ravenna  and  Venice 
lepectively— mosaics,  capitals,  screens,  etc.- 
ill  very  finely  executed. 

The  exhibition  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is 
the  better  for  that ;  the  objects  have  been  care- 
%  selected  by  the  abbot,  Don  Arsenio  Pel- 
-irini,  and  Baron  R.  Kanzler,  who  travelled 
illover  Italy  for  the  purpose,  and,  armed  as  they 
me  with  recommendations  from  both  the 
Governmental  and  the  Papal  authorities,  were 
snerally  successful  in  obtaining  the  loan  of 
that  they  desired.  Some  objects  are  still  on 
their  wav,  and  a  catalogue  will  shQrtly  be 
ready.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  at 
last  till  the  autumn,  and  possibly  even  later. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  small  exhibitions  which 
it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  hold  in  the  various 
tarts  of  Italy.  Such  an  exhibition — of  the  art 
if  the  district  of  the  Abruzzi — was  opened  in 
Chieti  on  the  31st  ult.,  and  the  initiative  is 
sost  praiseworthy.  The  exhibition  of  Grotta- 
srrata  has  hardly  a  local  interest,  however, 
ht.asis  fitting  in  the  only  monastery  in  Italy 
’here  the  Basilian  rite  is  still  observed,  tends 
toillustrate  the  Byzantine  style  of  art  associated 
especially  with  the  Greek  church. 

T.  A. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  was  held  on  Mondav  at  No.  12 
Great  George-street,  S.W.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Stewart’ 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Tne  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  P.  Currey,  read  the 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  showed 
that  Mi\  T.  C.  Bidwell  had  been  elected  President 
and  the  following  gentlemen  as  Vice-Presidents, 
i.e.,  Messrs.  J.  Langridge,  T.  T.  Wain  weight, 

J.  W.  Penfold,  and  H.  Martin.  Mr.  S.  H.  Cowper 
Coles,  of  South  Wales,  has  been  elected  on  the 
Council. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance-Sheet. 

The  President  then  read  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  showed 
that  the  total  membership  of  the  Institution 
is  now  3,719,  against  3,560  in  1904.  The 
Council  record  with  regret  the  loss  of  several 
valued  colleagues  during  the  year,  i.e.,  William 
Sturge,  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Alfred  Savill,  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  and  others.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  1904  show  an  inci’ease  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  growth  of  membership.  Tne  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  investments  remains  about 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Tne  triennial 
Special  Certificate  Examinations  in  the  subjects 
of  Forestry  and  Saiitary  Science  were  held 
on  Jane  7,  8,  and  9  last.  For  the 

Forestry  Examination  eleven  candidates  entered, 
of  whom  six  passed,  and  eight  for  the  Sanitary 
Science  Examination,  of  whom  two  were 
successful.  Tne  first  Daniel  Watney  prize 
for  Forestry,  of  the  value  of  10Z.,  was  awarded 
to  Henry  Pritchard,  and  the  second  Daniel 
Watney  prize,  of  the  value  of  bl.  to  John  Ashton 
Sawyer.  Tnere  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
number  who  presented  themselves  for  the 
Prelimirary  Examination  in  January,  1905, 
but  a  marked  increase  in  the  entries  for  the 
Professional  Examinations  in  March.  The 
number,  504,  of  the  candidates  for  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Examinations  includes  40  who  came  up 
for  re-examination  in  their  typical  subjects. 
Of  these,  3  Associateship  candidates  and  1 
direct  Fellowship  candidate  were  in  the  “Land 
Agency  ”  sub-division,  10  Associateship  and 
5  Fellowship  candidates  in  the  “  Valuation,” 
and  18  Associateship  and  3  Fellowship  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  “  Building  and  Quantity  Surveyors  ” 
sub-division.  Of  these  40  candidates  36  were 
successful  in  completing  their  examination  by 
passing  in  their  “  typical  ”  subjects.  Deducting 
these  40  re-examined  candidates  from  the  total, 
the  remainder,  464,  represents  new  candidates, 
of  whom  8  in  the  “  Land  Agency,”  22  in  the 
“  Valuation,”  and  9  in  the  “  Building  and 
Q  ■  antities  ”  sub-division  failed  in  their  typical 
subject  only,  and  were  referred  back  to  their 
studies  in  that  subject,  for  re-examination  in 
some  future  year.  Five  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination  in  Glasgow, 
of  whom  four  satisfied  the  examiners,  and  three 
candidates  came  up  in  Dublin,  all  of  whom 
passed. 

After  much  consideration,  the  Council  have 
decided  to  change  the  names  by  which  the 
Professional  Examinations  have  hitherto  been 
known.  The  Professional  Associateship 
Examination  will  in  future  be  called  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examination,  and  the  Fellowship 
Examination  the  Final  Examination,  thus 
getting  rid  of  some  ambiguity  as  regards  the 
claims  of  candidates  to  immediate  admission 
to  the  classes  of  membership  which  have 
hitherto  been  associated  with  these  particular 
examinations.  As  regards  the  Fellowship,  it 
is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  a  candidate 
who  has  passed  what  has  hitherto  been  known 
as  the  Fellowship  Examination  is  entitled, 
on  reaching  the  minimum  age  prescribed  by 
the  by-laws,  to  be  transferred  to  the  highest 
class  of  membership.  It  is  apparently  not 
clearly  undei'stood  that  the  candidate  for 
transfer  must  fully  satisfy  the  Council  that  he 
has  had  such  experience  in  practical  and 
responsible  work  as  the  public  are  entitled  to 
look  for  in  a  person  describing  himself  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institution.  Subject  to  the  rules, 
it  is  open  to  anyone  to  enter  for  the  Final 
Examination  at  the  time  most  convenient  to 
himself,  hut  before  the  Council  will  transfer 
him  to  the  Fellowship  he  must  satisfy  them  that 
he  has  had  five  years’  experience  as  a  surveyor 
in  circumstances  satisfactory  to  the  Council, 
either  : — 

(A)  As  a  principal  in  an  established  business  as 

defined  by  the  by-laws  ;  , 

(B)  As  responsible  manager  of  an  established 

business  as  defined  by  the  by-laws ;  ... 

(C)  As  head  of  a  department  in  the  office  of  a  public 
body ;  reporting  direct  to  his  Board  or  Council. 


A  further  addition  has  been  made  to  the  list 
of  prizes — this  time  in  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  Examinations— for  which  the  Institu¬ 
tion  are  indebted  to  the  extent  of  bl.  per  annum 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Smellie  Fraser,  of  Glasgow.  This 
amount  has  been  supplemented  by  a  grant  of 
an  equal  sum  from  Institution  funds.  This 
prize  was  awarded  to  Charles  Boyd  Robertson. 

Tne  other  prizes  were  won  as  follows : — The 
Institution  ”  prize,  value  fifteen  guineas,, 
for  the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
successful  student  candidates  in  the  Associate- 
ship  Examination,  by  Alan  Roy  Petrie  in  the- 
Valuation  sub-division,  with  850  marks  out  of 
1,000,  ^  who  also  won  the  “Penfold  Silver 
Medal,”  for  the  highest  marks  in  the  two  sections 
(student  and  non-student)  of  the  Associateship 
Examination,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  pass  marks.  The  “  Special  ”  prize, 
value  ten  guineas,  for  the  student  candidate  next 
on  the  list,  by  Harold  Francis  Hurcomb,  in 
the  Building  Sub-division,  with  830  marks  out 
of  1,000.  The  “Penfold  Gold  Medal”  for 
the  highest  marks  in  the  Fellowship  Examina¬ 
tion,  by  Gustavus  Taylor  Loban,  in  the  Valuation 
sub-division,  with  852  marks  out  of  1,000. 

The  “  Driver  ”  prize,  value  15Z.,  by  Percy  Booth- 
royd  Dannatt,  a  “  Building  ”  candidate  for  the 
Associateship,  with  858  marks  out  of  1,000. 

The  “  Beadel  ”  prize  for  the  best  work  in  the 
subject  “  Agriculture,”  by  Hugh  Spencer 
Mathews,  a  student  candidate  in  the  Land 
Agency  sub-division,  with  80  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  marks  in  the  subject.  The  “  Crawter  ” 
prize  for  the  best  work  in  the  subject  “Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Valuation,”  by  James 
Calvert  Spensley,  a  candidate  in  the  Valuation 
sub-division  of  the  Fellowship  Examination,, 
with  90  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  in  the 
subject.  The  “  Galsworthy”  prize,  awarded 
to  the  Fellowship  candidate  who,  having  passed, 
the  Associateship  Examination  as  a  student,, 
has  obtained  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks 
in  his  Fellowship  and  Associateship  Examina¬ 
tions  combined,  was  won  by  Charles  Frederick 
Norman,  a  candidate  in  the  Valuation  sub¬ 
division,  who  passed  the  Associateship  Examina¬ 
tion  as  a  student  in  1904.  and  whose  total  marks 
in  that  and  the  recent  Fellowship  Examination, 
amounted  to  1,563,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  marks  in  the  two  examinations.  The 
“Prelimirary”  prize,  awarded  annually  to  the 
candidate  who  passes  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  the  Prelimirary  Examination,  was  won  by 
John  Henry  Clarke,  of  Bedford. 

The  Council  have  been  occupied  during  the 
year  with  the  consideration  of  schemes  for 
extending  the  scope  and  raising  the  standard 
of  professional  education  by  bringing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  University  training  within  the  reach 
of  such  students  as  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
systematic  training  in  some  of  the  scientific 
subjects  cognate  to  their  profession.  The 
existence  of  an  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  seemed  to  present  an 
opportunity  for  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  a 
corresponderce  with  the  University  authorities 
led  to  a  conference  between  some  members  of 
the  Council  and  representatives  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  which  the 
following  scheme  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
Council  and  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

(A)  That  the  scholarships  be  called  “  The  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  Scholarships  ”  ;  that  they  be 
three  in  number,  one  to  be  awarded  in  each  year; 
that  the  value  of  a  scholarship  be  80Z.  per  annum, 
and  that  it  be  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  the 
scholar  satisfying  the  authorities  of  his  college  in 
regard  to  progress  and  conduct. 

(b)  That  the  scholarships  be  open  to  students  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  provided  that,  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  Scholarship  Examination,  they 
have  passed,  or  obtained  exemption  from,  the  whole 
of  the  previous  examination  of  the  University. 

(c)  That  each  scholar,  on  election,  must  become 
a  member  of  a  college,  and,  if  a  student  of  the 
Institution,  must  sign  an  agreement,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  to  become  . 
articled  to  a  member  of  the  Institution. 

(d)  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council 

of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  in  each  case,,  the 
term  of  articles  and  residence  in  the  University 
may  run  concurrently  for  the  last  year  of  the  holding 
of  the  scholarship.  , .  .  ,  , 

(e)  That  a  scholar  who  has  obtained'  am  honours 
degree,  in  the  manner  prescribed  below,  be-  exempt 
from  all  except  professional  subjects  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Final  Examinations  of  the  Institution. 

(F)  That  the  prescribed  course  of  study  for 
scholars  be  as  follows  : —  . 

Each  scholar  must  pass  the  first  part  of  the 
Natural  Science  Tripos,  and  obtain  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Diploma  in  Agriculture  before  the  end  of 
his  third  year.  ,  „  .  ,  „ 

Scholars  must  take  Chemistry  and  Botany  as  two 
of  the  subjects  in  the  first  part  of  the  Naturar 
Science  Tripos,  and  not  less  than  one  of  the 
following  subjects : — Physics,  Geology,  and 
Physiology. 
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(G)  That  election  to  the  scholarships  be  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  held  annually  in  July,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Agricultural 
Studies  of  the  University;  the  Institution  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  examination. 

(H)  The  examination  will  consist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects : — 

,  (1)  Elementary  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

,  (2)  More  advanced  papers  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 

Botany,  and  Geology. 

Jta  candidate  to  be  allowed  to  take  more 
than  two  of  the  more  advanced  papers,  but 
every  candidate  must  show  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Candi- 
•dates  who  take  the  more  advanced  papers  in 
chemistry  or  physics  will  not  be  required  to 
take  the  elementary  paper  in  the  subject  in 
which  they  enter  for  the  more  advanced  paper. 
The  examination  to  include  papers  and  practical 
work  in  each  subject.  Tne  Council  have  made 
somewhat  similar  offers  to  the  Universities  of 
North  Wales  and  Durham — both  of  which 


possess  agricultural  sides — in  the  interest  of 
students  from  the  Northern  and  Western  districts 
of'  the  country.  Tne  Council  had  hoped  to 
open  the  competition  for  these  scholarships  to 
Fellows  and  professional  Associates  as  well  as 
to  students,  but  their  legal  adviser  is  of  opinion 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  infringe  specific 
provisions  in  the  charter  and  by-laws,  and 
they  have,  in  consequence,  been  compelled  to 
limit  their  offer  to  the  last-mentioned.  It  may 
be.  mentioned  in  this  connexion  that  by  way  of 
still  further  linking  the  Institution  Examina¬ 
tions  with  the  teaching  universities,  the 
Council  have  agreed  to  accept  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  qualifying 
candidates  for  the  professional  examinations 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Provincial  Committees  continue  to 
perform  functions  of  the  highest '  utility  in 
connexion  with  the  general  work  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Council  gratefully  acknowledge 
their  valuable  co-operation  in  the  exceedingly 
difficult  duty  of  investigating  and  weighing 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion,  for  election,  and  for  transfer.  Reference 
was  made  in  last  year’s  report  to  proposals 
for  lectures  on  suitable  subjects  to  be  delivered 
at  meetings  of  Provincial  Committees.  The 
response  to  these  proposals  has  not  been  so 
general  as  the  Council  hoped  and  anticipated, 
but  in  those  cases  in  which  the  suggestion  has 
been  entertained  the  Council  are  making 
arrangements  for  lectures  by  experts  in  subjects 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  Gommittees. 

Early  last  winter  the  Council,  to  their  great 
regret,  were  informed  by  Mr.  Rogers  that  the 
state  of  his  health  rendered  it  unwise  that  he 
should  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
secretary,  and  that  he  desired,  therefore,  to 
resign  that  office  as  soon  as  his  successor  could 
be.  appointed.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Council  felt  that,  great  as  the  loss  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  must  be  of  Mr.  Rogers’  services  after  a 
connexion  with  it  for  some  thirty-six  years, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  relieve  him, 
as  soon  as  possible,  from  his  duties.  The 
Council  decided  to  appoint,  from  the  date  of  the 
general  meeting  in  May,  Mr.  Alexander  Goddard, 
whose  qualifications  and  experience  as  Secretary 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  in  other  official  positions,  appeared  to 
give  him  a  special  fitness  for  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Institution.  It  has  been  arranged 
that  the  wide  experience  and  knowledge 
.possessed  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  conduct  of  the 
■business  of  the  Institution  shall  be  at  the 
.disposal  of  the  Council  for  so  long  as  his  assist¬ 
ance  may  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  that  he  shall 
receive  a  retiring  allowance  commensurate 
‘with  the  length  and  value  of  his  services.  The 
Council  desire  to  express  on  their  own  behalf, 
4ind  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  their  warm  appreciation  of  the  judgment, 
energy,  literary  ability,  and  unfailing  courtesy 
.•with.0 which  Mr.  Rogers  has  discharged,  for  so 
•many  years,  the  duties  of  secretary,  and  of  the 
value  of  his  services  not  only  to  the  Institution, 
but  to  the  profession  in  general,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  improvement  of  professional 
education.  The  Council  gladly  acknowledge 
that  the  important  position  now  attained  by  the 
•Institution  must  be  attributed  very  largely  to 
the  efficient  way  in  which  the  secretarial  duties 
liave  been  performed,  and,  in  bidding  an  official 
•farewell  to  Mr.  Rogers,  they  wish  to  record 
their  sincere  regret  that  his  resignation  has 
become  necessary,  and  their  strong  hope  that 
a  well-deserved  rest  and  freedom  from  respon¬ 
sibility  may  conduce  to  his  complete  restoration 
to  health.  • 

Tn  their  last  year  s  report  the  Council  stated 


that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  London  County 
Council,  they  had  put  forward  certain  proposals 
for  the  amendment  of  the  London  Building 
Acts,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  sufficiently 
commend  themselves  to  insure  their  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  nevv  B.ll  then  in  coatemplaoion. 
Tnis  hope  proved  to  be  unfounded,  for.  the  new 
Bill  not  only  proposed  to  re-enact  many  of  the 
sections  of  the  1894  Act,  the  amendment  of 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Council  to  its 
promoters,  but  embodied  clauses  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  and  drastic  description  as  would  practi¬ 
cally  revolutionise  existing  legislation  on  the 
subject.  The  menace  to  property  interests 
was  so  serious  that  the  Council  felt  they  had  no 
option  but  to  oppose  the  Bill  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  They  therefore  prepared  and 
lodged  a  petition  and  retained  counsel  to  appear 
in  support  of  it,  but  in  consequence  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  provoked  by  the  Bill,  its  promoters,  as  the 
result  of  a  compromise  with  the  City  and  other 
authorities,  decided  to  abandon  all  but  the 
fire  clauses,  which,  by  agreement,  wgre  allowed 
to  go  to  a  second  reading,  and  now  stand 
referred  to  Committee.  Any  expectation  that 
the  withdrawn  clauses  of  the  Bill  would  be 
permanently  dropped  must  be  abandoned,  the 
London  County  Council  having  announced  their 
intention  of  reintroducing  them  in  some  form 
next  session.  Meanwhile  the  London  County 
Council  have  invited  the  Council  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  to  make  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of 
the  existing  London  Building  Acts,  and  this 
work  is  now  engaging  their  attention.  The 
members  will  need  no  assurance  that  the 
Council  will,  as  heretofore,  do  what  lies  in  their 
power  to  secure  property  owners  against  any 
proposals  in  the  new  Bill  which  may  seem  to  be 
unnecessary  or  unjust. 

The  proposed  Government  Valuation  Bill  is 
awaited  with  anxiety,  as  likely  profoundly  to 
affect  the  interests  with  which  all  classes  of 
surveyors  are  closely  connected.  Directly  the 
Bill  of  last  session  was  introduced  the  Council 
took  steps,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Committee, 
to  examine  its  provisions,  and  finally  embodied 
their  views  on  the  subject  in  a  memorandum 
which  was  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  of  1904 
was  withdrawn,  but,  it  being  understood  that 
the  Government  would  again  introduce  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  this  session,  the  Committee  was 
reappointed,  and  their  recommendations  were 
forwarded  in  the  name  of  the  Council  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  an  expression  of  hope  that  these  repre¬ 
sentations  would  receive  consideration  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  framing  of  the  Bill. 

The  Council  are  much  indebted  to  members 
and  others  for  the  large  number  of  valuable 
and  interesting  contributions  to  the  current 
volumes  of  Transactions  and  Professional  Notes. 
The  Council  have  decided  to  offer  non- 
members  as  well  as  members  the  opportunity 
of  winning  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  paper, 
if  of  sufficient  merit,  read  during  the  session. 

The  Council  made  a  contribution  towards  the 
defendant’s  costs  in  the  action  Gibbon  v.  Pease, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  establish  a 
right  to  the  ownership  of  the  materials  and 
papers  on  which  a  bill  of  quantities  was  based, 
as  well  as  a  right  to  the  ownership  of  all  drawings 
connected  with  the  contract.  Tne  latter  the 
Council  regarded  as  outside  their  purview,  but 
as  regards  the  former  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Pease, 
being  a  member,  was  entitled  to  such  support 
as  the  Institution  were  in  a  position  to  render  ; 
and  their  action  was  justified  by  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  in  Mr.  Pease’s  favour  on 
this  branch  of  the  case. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  H.  Robinson 
the  report  and  balance-sheet  were  received  and 
adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  auditors,  who  were  asked  to  continue  to 
act  in  that  capacity. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  other  members 
and  Associates  of  Council,  and  the  President,  in 
reply,  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Institution 
was  on  the  increase,  the  number  of  Committee 
meetings  being  double  what  it  was  in  previous 
years. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.Currey,  and  the  retiring 
Secretary,  Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers.  Mr.  Currey 
having  briefly  replied, 

Mr.  Rogers  said  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
emotion  that  he  found  himself  practically  at 
the  end  of  his  official  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  but  if  anything  could  lessen  the 
pain  of  parting  it  would  be  the  kind  remarks 
which  had  been  made  to  him.  But  he  thought 
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he  had  received^more  than  his  fair  share  0 
praise,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  anvoa 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  lostitutiui 
without  the  efficient  services  of  arable  a  t 
devoted  staff. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 
scrutineers,  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful 
candidates  in  the  recent  examinations  were  then 
presented. 

The  President  then  introduced  ^the  new 
President  and  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  then 
taken  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  expressedlhig  thanks 
to  the  members  for  kavingelected  him  to  that 
position. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  jthis*. .Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Duke's  Salon, 
Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Walter  Lawrence, 
F.S.I.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  on  the  Council Messrs.  W. 
Lawrauce,  A.  J.  Gate,  H.  W.  Crickmay,  A.  0. 
Cross,  R.  L.  Curtis,  jun.,  H.  England,  F.  B. 
Hollis,  W.  R.  Hood,  H.  Curtis-Card,  R.  J. 
Tollit,  W.  Hoffman  Wood,  and  A.  Harris, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Sir.  Hollis  had 
retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Barber. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Nixon  and  H.  J.  Westjvere  re-elected  Hon. 
Auditors. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
balance-sheet,  which  showed  a  balance  (includ¬ 
ing  57 1.  15s.  for  subscriptions  unpaid)  of 
2281.  17s. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Latter  seconded  the  motion,  and 
the  balance-sheet  was  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Hollis  (Hon.  Sec.)  reported  that 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Smith  and  E.  A.  Wylie  had 
passed  the  final  examination  for  membership, 
and  Messrs.  R.  F.  Chapman  and  A  Mineard, 
the  examination  for  students. 


Practice  of  the  Profession  and  Suggested  Reforms. 

Mr.  Camp  continued  the  discussion  on  ilr. 
A.  G.  Cross’s  paper  read  before  the  Association 
on  April  12,*  and  said  he  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  author  as  to  angles,  but  the  question 
had  cropped  up,  where  they  had  a  row  of  shops, 
as  to  whether  they  should  allow  4J  in.  or  7  in.  on 
the  returns.  Another  point  was  that  if  they 
allowed  angles  in  glazed  facings  they  must 
allow  them  in  red  facings  or  any  other.  As  to 
stone- work,  he  did  not  agree  with  measuring 
labours  nowadays.  The  majority  of  young 
estimators  at  the  present  day  did  not  price  that, 
but  they  sent  it  to  the  mason,  who  did  tho 
pricing,  and  he  would  not  W£W0W  labours 
unless  it  was  a  very  particular  job.  He  would 
like  to  raise  the  question  of  terra-cotta  measure¬ 
ments  and  glazed  work.  He  had  seen  it  measured 
in  many  ways,  and  had  seen  it  cubed,  suPej*t'» 
run,  and  all  ways,  but  to  his  own  nnndhehad 
not  seen  a  satisfac  tory  method.  He  certainly  felt 
the  best  way  was  to  super  it  all,  and  measure 
strings  and  things  of  that  sort  by  the  run. 
matter  he  would  like  to  refer  to  was  that  ot 
provisions.  They  often  came  across  items  tna 
the  contractor  put  a  large  profit  on,  ami  ney 
could  not  deduct  that  proiit.  II,  ho»WH.  hey 
could  touch  that  item  at  all,  the!' 
deduct  the  profit.  Lately  he  had  * 

-MOL  on  which  the  contractor  had  po  m 
profit,  but  unfortunately  he  had  to  *»  * 
under  the  contract,  and  he  coMldeWI  >■ 
tally  unfail',  both  to  (he  an-Mect  aw  the 
employer.  He  felt  there  should  he  a  ge»<™ 
rule  amongst  all  quantity  surveyors  as 
+1, ....  mtli  n.n  imm  of  Inst  son, 


they  could  do  with  an  item  of  that 

J.  Clarke  sad  he  tWougbiv 
•'  --  white  giawa 


Mi-.  G.  - 

endorsed  what  had  been  said  as  I 
bricks.  If  they  allowed  an  ®  ht  ^ 
glazed  bricks  for  bonding,  then .  . 

allow  it  on  red  brick  or  blue  b,affo^h,had 
or  even  stock  brick.  In  his  own  prac .  ^ 

not  taken  such  an  item  as  run in  0f 


nor  raKen  sucu  0f 

material.  He  had  always  '  work 

everv  internal  return.  As  »  ‘  t0 

that*  was  a  serious  question,  wim  m 
which  there  should  be  much  m  .  . 
in  the  way  in  which  they  toot ‘ 
bills.  Ho  bod  had  thirty  year.  r'l<  •  h|J 
was  taught  to  toko  out  ■»»»«“*:'  ,.„nh 

n  labours,  but  a  change diad  mort 

I  t.-.  miannrr.  Ill  Ills  yoUujS  . 


regard  to  masonry.  In  h 
builders  bad  a  masons  yard, 

number  of  masons,  but  tf _ 

•  i 3ee  our  issue  for  April 
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THE  BUILDER. 


’  va,rJs  no  w  they,,  would  not  lind  many, 

he  primary  cause  of  this  probably 
^  that  the  Portland  stone  firms  had  combined, 
‘  Bath  stone  firms  had  done  the  same,  and 
f  'it  was  that  within  a,  mile  of  Nine  Elms 
f  JJ  where  the  stone,  was  brought  to  from 
?  South  of  England,  they  saw  a  large  number 
•masons’  yards  equipped  with  splendid  machi- 
r  and  he  did  not  think  he  was  exaggerating 
JJ  te  said  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  City 
T  -•  with  stone  had  that  stone 


laildings  _ 


J  in  Battersea  or  Clapham.  He  saw 
objection  to  that,  and  believed  that  the 
r.uLv  he  had  seen  could  produce  even 
JL  work  than  the  builders  could  who 
Loved  masons  in  their  own  yards.  He 
:  taken  out  stone  bills  cube,  and  there  were 
-riatiois  afterwards,  and  a  bother  occurred, 
flat  he  did  now  was  to  take  out  all  special 
unices  that  required  more  than  the  ordinary 
Entity  of  stone,  and  describe  them,  and,  if 
tessary,  put  in  a  sketch  to  make  it  clear. 

Tie  result  was  that  he  had  always  had  every 
;„nl  faily  priced,  and  when  there  was  a  varia- 
L  j„  the  stone-work  his  task  had  been  a  very 
‘  v  one.  Mr.  Cross  had  touched  on  case- 
Jnts,  and  whether  it  was  right  to  take  them 
saner  or  run.  In  the  case  of  large  loop  doors 
for  factories  and  sp  on,  he  took  jambs  and  lintels 
Ian,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  casements 
1  a  villa  he  took  them  super.  Contractors 
0  they  did  not  care  which  way  they  took  it. 

8e  felt  that  one  of  the  best  things  they  could 
jo  was  to  fit  in  with  the  builder’s  wishes  as  much 
is  possible,  because  he  found  they  could  actually 
•tfoe  out  casements  for  villas  at  quite  as  good 
j  price  as  they  could  ordinary  sashes  in  box- 
lames.  He  could  not  quite  see  what  would 
the  outcome  of  their  discussion,  unless  some-' 
•hing  in  the  way  of  a  business-like  method  was 
jjopted,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  different 
flints  arising  should  be  considered  by  the 
Council,  who  should  give  their  verdict  upon 
•ieni.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fees,  he 
hew  that  the  Council  had  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task  to  perform,  but  he  would  suggest 
iat  they  should  tackle  things  by  steps,  because 
whatever  fees  the  Council  might  suggest  would 
betaken  by  the  public  to  be  the  maximum  and 
at  the  minimum  fees. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Kennett  said  he  would  like  to  ask 
Hr.  Cross  a  question  with  regard  to  angles. 

If  he  took  an  extra  for  the  internal  angles 
where  there  were  external  angles  in  the  building, 

:e  must  describe  them  quite  differently.  If 
there  were  only  internal  angles  he  agreed  with 
Hr.  Cross,  but  if  he  had  external  angles  he 
shout  keep  them  separate.  With  regard  to 
fees,  if  there  was  a  scale  settled  it  would  be 
useful  in  one  way.  {  Sometimes  an  architect 
those  work  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  asked  them  to  take  a  job  at  a  very  low 
wire,  and  it  would  help  them  considerably 
if  they  could  produce  a  scale  of  fees  and  could 
•ell  him  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  less. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Latter  asked  what  was  the  practice 
row  with  regard  to  measuring  branch  joints  in 
plumbing.  He  was  taught  always  to  measure 
the  larger  joint,  if  it  was  a  1-1- in.  or  2-in.  pipe 
thenhe  would  measure  the  2-in.  joint.  Latterly 
he  had  met  certain  Government  officials  who 
cade  it  a  practice  to  measure  the  smaller-sized 
joint. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Camp,  who  was  allowed  by  the 
Chairman  to  again  address  the  meeting,  said, 
nth  regard  to  the  4^- in.  wall  glazed  on  both 
sides,  it  was  the  return  end  which  wanted  to 
he  paid  for.  Take  a  wall  between  a  staircase. 

It  was  the  end  which  was  never  paid  for  unless 
they  took  the  glazed  facing  round  it,  and  then 
they  took  too  much.  He  had  done  it  by 
describing  it  as  a  brick  wall  glazed  both  sides, 

1 5ml  then  taking  extra  glazing  for  the  end,  and 
he’had  always  found  it  priced.  There  was 
another  item  of  a  9-in.  wall  glazed  one 
side.  They  might,  have  a  glazed  facing  and  a 
ted  facing.  That  some  surveyors  would  describe 
in  with  other  facings,  and  another  man  would 
I  take  extra  labour  and  waste  on  it.  Personally, 
he ’always  took  extra  labour  and  waste.  In 
many  cases  builders  had  questioned  the  item 
as  to  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  W.  Hoffman  Hood  said  he  felt  the  paper 
*as  a  little  egotistical.  Mr.  Cross  believed  in 
the  London  practice,  and  he  said  that,  although 
superior  to  any  other  practice,  it  was  not  perfect 
and  uniform.  He  believed  Mr.  Cross  was  as 
able  a  surveyor  as  anyone  in  the  room,  but  he 
objected  to  the  statement  that  the  London 
system  was  better  than  the  provincial  system. 
The  matter  of  glazed  brick  facing  had  been 
touched  upon  by  a  good  many,  but  a  great  deal 


depended  on  the  position  one  took  himself 
If  they  measured  their  work  net  they  must 
measure  it  net,  but  if  they  measured  it  where 
it  was  not  net  then  they  must  describe  it  as  it 
should  be  described.  No  architect  would  allow 
them  to  run  the  glazed  brick  facing  of  a  wall 
and  not  let  it  be  bonded  at  the  angles,  and 
whatever  the  builder  built  they  must  measure 
and  pay  for.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
angles  ;  if  the  glazed  brick  was  to  go  into  the 
wall  they  paid  for  it.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  whether 
employed  directly  by  the  architect  or  the  owner 
being  the  agent  of  the  owner,  he  felt  when  he 
was  employed  that  he  did  not  care  for  either 
but  he  tried  to  act  fairly  between  the  two.  He 
did  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  the  builder 
paying  him  his  commission.  The  architect 
virtually  was  their  client,  and,  although  it  was 
all  very  well  to  say  the  building  owner  ought  to 
know,  they  had  to  take  things  as  they  were 
and  it  was  not  for  them  to  go  behind  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  tell  the  owner  that  the  builder  was 
paying  for  the  work.  It  was  the  usual  form 
and  they  could  not  alter  it.  The  general  average 
of  buildings  cost  about  2,000/.,  and  they  would 
•have  about  twenty  builders  competing.  Nine¬ 
teen  of  these  were  unsuccessful,  and  so  a  builder 
had  to  price  up  about  nineteen  bills  of  quantities 
before  he  was  successful  in  getting  one.  In  the 
bills  prepared  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
quantity  surveyors  in  London  they  saw  page 
after  page  with  no  money  items  at  all,  and  with 
many  items  which  were  so  small  that  they  did 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  measuring.  Why  should 
a  builder  waste  time  in  pricing  out  page  after 
page  of  items  which  were  of  no  value  whatever  ? 
The  London  system  theoretically  might  be 
perfect,  but  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  the  massing  together  of  items  so  that  every 
item  in  the  bill  of  quantities  was  priced  out. 
In  the  provinces  they  massed  things  together 
more  than  was  done  in  London,  but  the  builder 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  knew  that  if  he 
missed  a  single  item  he  lost  money.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  much  good  in  under¬ 
cutting,  for  generally  a  man  who  was  known 
and  did  good  work  would  get  the  job.  As  to 
fees,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  ask  for  a  maximum 
scale  than  a  minimum  scale. 

Mr.  L.  E.  G.  Collins  said  the  only  point  in 
favour  of  measuring  any  allowance  for  internal 
angles  was  because  it  was  an  expensive  item. 
He  did  not  think  it  a  good  principle.  What 
was  the  right  way  of  measuring  one  sort  of 
facing  should  be  accepted  as  the  right  way  of 
measuring  another  sort  of  facing. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  to  a  uniform 
system  of  measurement,  he  had  from  that 
chair  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  they 
should  try  and  obtain  it.  He  believed  it  would 
first  be  necessary  to  try  and  get  the  best  points 
of  every  system  and  join  them,  with  the  London 
system  as  the  basis.  He  was  afraid,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  such  an  easy  matter. 
He  felt  that  the  measurement  of  stone  was  one 
of  the  most  important  points  which  had  arisen, 
but  he  felt  there  was  no  question  whatever 
as  to  the  correct  way  of  doing  it.  He  believed 
that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  measuring 
stone  and  labours  was  the  correct  way,  but  as 
men  of  the  world  they  knew  it  was  not  always 
expedient  to  be  correct,  and  when  they  had  a 
large  stone  job  before  them  they  had  to  think 
beforehand  of  the  class  of  builders  likely  to  be 
competing  for  the  work.  It  was  the  first  object 
of  quantities  that  they  should  be  such  that  the 
competing  builders  could  arrive  at  the  closest 
prices.  He  considered  that  to  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  the  measurements  of  labours 
on  stone  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  as  re¬ 
garded  the  younger  surveyors.  They  found  a 
good  many  of  the  younger  surveyors  who  came 
into  their  offices  had  no  idea  of  the  measurement 
of  labours  on  stone,  but  they  should  see  that 
everyone  who  wished  to  pass  as  a  quantity 
surveyor  should  be  competent  to  measure 
these  labours  when  necessary.  Personally,  he 
found  that  London  contractors  did  not  gener¬ 
ally  price  these  labours.  He  believed  the  bills 
went  down  to  the  quarries,  and  they  did  take 
note  of  these  labours.  With  regard  to  extra 
hoisting,  he  believed  that  most  of  them  measured 
that  on  most  things  where  it  was  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  builder  when  he  was  preparing 
his  estimate  judged  as  to  the  amount  of 
scaffolding  and  plant  required  for  a  particular 
job,  and  that,  he  took  it,  was  the  item 
under  which  the  question  of  hoisting  was 
considered.  As  to  the  question  of  angles, 
they  had  had  representative  London  sur¬ 
veyors  in  disagreement  with  one  another, 


but  in  his  opinion  nearly  everyone  had  missed 
the  main  point.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to 
discard  the  question  of  pointing  and  to  take  it 
that  the  facing  was  worth  2s.  a  ft.,  they  might 
take  it  that  44  in.  represented  oV  hs  or  9d. 
But  if  they  allowed  that  for  internal  angles, 
what  were  they  going  to  do  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
ternal  angles?  The  external  angles  were  not 
worth  an  extra  ;  they  were  worth  vVfiis  less 
if  they  measured  the  facings  all  over,  and  so,  if 
they  were  going  to  measure  the  internal  angles 
as  an  extra,  they  must  also  measure  the  ex¬ 
ternal  angles  as  a  deduction.  H,  therefore,  a 
building  had  somewhere  about  the  same  number 
of  internal  and  external  angles,  it  was  obviously 
more  fair  to  leave  both  out  than  to  deal  with 
one  and  not  with  the  other.  Therefore,  he 
considered  that  the  old-fashioned  system  bf 
measuring  angles  net  was  more  correct  than 
measuring  one  and  not  the  other.  Of  course, 
the  surveyor  should  always  have  the  right  to 
his  own  opinion,  and  if  he  found  that  his  building 
was  of  such  a  plan  that  the  internal  angles 
were  predominant  and  excessive,  then  he  would 
make  an  allowance.  On  the  question  of  facing 
both  sides,  he  felt  unless  the  wall  was  over  9  in. 
thick  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  measure  it 
as  being  faced  both  sides.  A  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  publication  of  instructions 
as  to  the  correct  mode  of  measurement,  but  he 
felt  that  the  young  surveyor  had  enough  theory 
and  should  learn  more  from  experience  than 
some  appeared  inclined  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  the  question  could  be  settled  amongst 
themselves  and  issued  to  members  as  a  private 
and  confidential  paper.  The  matter  had  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Cross  of  altering  clause  12a  in  the 
conditions  of  contract  so  as  to  allow  for  omis¬ 
sions.  At  present  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  refused  to  alter  the  condi¬ 
tions,  but  he  felt  it  was  desirable  to  have  those 
words  inserted.  He  considered  it  was  best  in 
private  work  for  the  architect  to  appoint  his , 
own  surveyor,  but  in  municipal  work  and  com¬ 
petitive  work  it  was  only  fair  that  the  same 
body  which  appointed  the  architect  should 
appoint  their  own  surveyor.  He  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  underselling  of  professional 
work,  and  where  they  did  answer  advertisements 
they  ought  to  quote  a  respectable  fee.  The 
Council  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  on  the 
matter  of  fees,  and  he  thought  they  would  have 
(to  exercise  their  patience  some  time  yet  before 
a  scale  was  produced.  As  to  terra-cotta,  he 
had  always  found  it  measured  cube.  He  had 
never  heard  of  a  builder  being  able  to  claim 
profits  on  provisional  amounts  if  a  proper  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  to  these  pro¬ 
visions.  Mr.  Wood  had  raised  the  question 
of  lumping  a  lot  of  things,  but  items  which 
might  be  small  in  one  job  might  be  very  im¬ 
portant  in  a  lo,000Z.  job.  He  entirely  disagreed 
with  sharing  fees  with  the  architects,  and  that 
was  not  usual  amongst  the  best  surveyors. 
It  was  most  immoral,  and  like  the  offer  of 
commission  contained  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  Builder  a  tew  weeks  ago,  which  the 
Council  had  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Hood  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
Chairman  as  to  glazed  brick  facings.  With 
regard  to  joints  in  plumbing,  there  were  certain 
special  joints  which  surveyors  should  take  into 
consideration.  Where  the  joints  came  through 
the  wall  they  should  be  measured,  because  in 
large  buildings  with  a  great  many  fittings  that 
ran  into  a  considerable  amount.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  quantity  surveyor  writing 
specifications,  for  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
who  prepared  the  drawings. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  and 
Mr.  Cross  briefly  responded,  and  remarked  that 
the  .  President  hod  replied  to  nearly  every  point 
raised. 

Mr.  Gate  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  services  during  the  year, 
and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Tollit  and 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  thanked  the  members 
for  their  support,  and  said  he  believed  that  solid 
foundations  of  an  Association  had  been  laid. 
He  also  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  for  his  devoted  labours. 

Mr.  H.  Wood  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried,  and  Mr.  Hollis  having  briefly  replied, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


Browne  Monument,  Norwich. — On  the 
tercentary,  October  19,  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  will  be  unveiled  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Norwich,  the  statue  which  is>  now 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  A.R.A. 
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THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 

Meeting  in  Birmingham. 

A  provincial  sessional  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  was  held  in  the  large  Lecture 
Theatre  ot  the  University  of  Birmingham  on 
Saturday  last  week,  when  Dr.  John  Robertson, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  city,  read  a 
paper  dealing  with  various  aspects  ot  the 
housing  problem.  Dr.  George  Reid  (Stafford¬ 
shire  County  Council)  presided  over  a  large 
attendance,  including  Colonel  J.  Lane  Notter 
(chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute),  Drs. 
Robertson  (Birmingham),  P.  Boobbyer  (Notting¬ 
ham),  A.  Bostock  Hill  (Warwickshire  County 
Council),  C.  K.  Millard  (Leicester),  Professor 
Carter,  Alderman  Cook,  Councillors  Nettlefold, 
Stevens,  Smith,  and  Herrick,  Messrs.  E.  White 
Wallis  (secretary  of  the  Institute),  J.  T.  Eayrs, 
J.  H.  Barlow,  and  W.  J.  Durrie  Mulford,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Robertson  pointed  out  that  while  there 
was  a  housing  problem  in  nearly  every  town,  the 
remedy  was  not  of  necessity  the  same  in  each 
town.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  five  large  provincial  towns, 
and  had  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
differing  aspects  which  the  question  raised  in 
each  of  them.  The  questions  which  he  desired 
to  bring  forward  for  discussion  related  rather 
to  the  ultimate  remedy  for  the  bad  housing 
conditions  in  towns  generally.  Were  the  steps 
which  were  being  taken  sufficient  within  a 
reasonable  number  of  years  to  secure  for  each 
inhabitant  in  a  town  a  wholesome  house,  with 
a  possibility  of  wholesome  surroundings  ? 
What  was  to  be  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
arose  from  the  slum  houses  in  the  centre  of 
their  large  cities  ?  He  believed  that  the  first 
essential  was  constantly  to  have  in  mind  what 
were  the  requirements  of  all  families,  and  to  see 
that  both  new  and  old  houses  complied  with 
them.  The  house  should  be  self-contained, 
however  small.  As  regards  cubic  capacity,  the 
essential  rooms  should  be  adequate  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  If  properly  used, 
330  cubic  ft.  of  bedroom  accommodation  per 
person  would  be  found  sufficient  in  practice.  In 
this  respect  he  deprecated  in  the  smaller  houses 
the  provision  of  a  best  room  or  a  parlour,  which 
in  the  vast  majority  of  such  houses  degenerated 
into  a  dirty  lumber  room  which  smelt  fusty 
from  want  of  ventilation.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  many  parts  of  Birmingham 
and  other  large  towns  no  space  was  available 
to  allow  children  to  have  healthy  organised 
exercise.  The  consequence  was  that  many 
developed  the  habits  of  street  corner  men 
before  they  reached  their  teens.  Another 
requirement  of  houses  for  the  working  classes 
was  cheap  means  of  transit  to  allow  of  a 
population  spreading  itself  over  an  adequate 
area.  This  was  essential,  whether  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  dweller  in  the  centre  or  his  better- 
piid  brother  in  the  suburbs.  In  Birmingham, 
where  they  were  beginning  to  municipalise  the 
trams,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
means  of  transit  should  be  quickened  and 
cheapened.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  this  would 
be  done  by  the  electric  trams.  He  felt  strongly 
that  this  question  of  quick  transit  must  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  provision  of  houses  and  of  open 
spaces.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  housing 
work  already  accomplished.  Dr.  Robertson 
referred  to  the  Birmingham  improvement 
scheme,  and  said  it  had  been  the  means  of 
clearing  out  a  large  number  of  badly -arranged 
streets,  narrow  and  dark,  and  of  turning  what 
was  land  of  comparatively  small  value  into  land 
of  great  value.  Other  similar  schemes  were 
necessary  in  Birmingham  in  order  to  open  out 
the  slum  districts  in  the  centre  ot  the  city,  and 
make  broad  roadways  to  the  peripheral  districts. 
Until,  however,  the  cost  of  the  Corporation- 
street  scheme  was  further  reduced,  it  was 
probable  that  the  present  ratepayers  would  not 
like  to  embark  in  another.  Another  form  of 
housing  scheme  which  had  been  carried  out  in 
a  good  many  districts  was  to  build  workmen’s 
dwellings  in  suburban  areas  where  land  could 
be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  So  far  as  Birming¬ 
ham  was  concerned  it  has  not  yet  carried  out 
such  a  scheme,  although  land  had  been  purchased 
for  the  purpose.  In  Birmingham  the  authorities 
were  at  present  requiring  the  owners  of  about 
1.000  houses  every  year  to  put  them  into  habit¬ 
able  condition,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  to  open 
up  the  courtyards  and  let  in  fresh  air  and  light. 
Such  work,  however,  did  not  bring  these  houses 
up  to  the  ideal  which  he  had  already  Is  id  down. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  in  the  centre  of  Birming¬ 
ham  they  had  such  a  large  number  of  insanitary 
houses  was  that  the  property  was  almost  entirely 


leasehold,  with  only  a  few  years  of  the  lease  to 
run.  Another  aspect  of  the  housing  question 
was  the  growing  carelessness  and  recklessness 
of  the  tenants. 

Alderman  Cook  (chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
Health  Committee.)  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  paper,  and  on  behalf  of  the  City  Council 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Institute 
on  its  visit  to  Birmingham.  Not  only  should 
the  condition  of  house  property  be  improved 
in  central  areas  which  were  taken  in  hand,  but 
streets  should  be  cut  through,  and  other  means 
taken  to  increase  the  air  space.  He  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  to  do  this  without  assistance 
from  the  rates. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barlow  (Bourn ville)  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  covered  the  outskirts  as  well 
as  the  centres  of  big  towns.  It  was  in  the 
suburbs,  he  argued,  that  the  solution  was  to  be 
found.  It  was  also  necessary  that  the  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  country  should  be  invested  with  an 
authority  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  German 
corporations,  to  buy  up  great  belts  of  land  in  the 
surrounding  district  and  lay  down  the  lines  on 
which  a  city  should  be  developed. 

Dr.  Bostock  Hill  took  up  the  point  made  by 
Dr.  Robertson  in  remarking  on  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  the  parlour  to  the  average  working- 
class  family.  It  was  good  space  wasted,  which 
he  urged  should  be  turned  to  use,  either  as  a 
living  or  a  sleeping  •  apartment.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  parlour  to  the  artisan  stood  in 
much  the  same  relation  as  the  drawing-room  to 
the  resident  in  Belgravia.  It  was  a  fetish.  He 
did  not  hope  for  any  further  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  unless  the  hygienic  knowledge  of  the 
people  were  increased. 

Dr.  C.  Killick  Millard  (Leicester)  said  that  the 
question  of  the  improved  and  cheaper  means  of 
transit  was  very  important.  In  spite  of  all 
improvements  in  the  crowded  districts  he  did 
not  believe  they  would  ever  succeed  in  bringing 
the  infantile  mortality  down  to  what  existed  in 
the  country,  and  one  of  the  ideals  to  be  striven 
for  was  to  get  the  population  to  spread  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Quick  and  cheap  transit  was  therefore 
essential. 

Councillor  J.  S.  Nettlefold  remarked  that  the 
housing  problem  was  not  only  a  sanitary 
question,  but  a  social,  economic,  industrial,  and 
even  political  one.  Dealing  with  municipal 
buildings,  he  gave  instances  where  the  accounts 
prepared  by  the  committee  showed  a  balance 
on  the  right  side,  whereas  when  prepared  by  an 
accountant  it  was  clear  that  the  houses  did  not 
pay.  Often  architect’s  and  solicitor’s  fees  had 
not  been  charged,  and  in  one  case  in  Birmingham 
the  cost  of  the  land  had  been  overlooked.  The 
result  was  that  people  outside  Birmingham  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  houses  showed  a  balance  on  the 
right  side.  Even  supposing  that  municipal 
houses  could  be  built  cheaper  than  by  private 
enterprise,  it  was  apparent  to  everyone  that  no 
corporation  could  possibly  house  more  tnan  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  population.  Was 
it  fair  to  deal  differently  with  one  section  than 
they  did  with  another  ?  In  his  opinion  it  was 
grossly  unfair.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  treat  all  alike,  and  therefore  they 
wanted  to  find  a  plan  of  dealing  with  the 
housing  question  which  would  be  fair  to  all. 

Mi\  Barlow  (Hereford  County  Council) 
considered  that  they  wanted  greater  powers 
given  to  the  medical  officers,  and  especially 
was  this  necessary  in  country  districts.  He 
wished  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
pretty  thatched  cottages  which  visitors  to  the 
country  from  large  towns  liked  to  see.  Those 
dwellings  were  thatched  “  abominations,”  in 
which  nobody  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live. 

Councillor  Stevens  observed  that  arising  out 
of  the  policy  of  the  Birmingham  Housing 
Committee — namely,  the  opening  up  of  the 
courts  and  the  putting  in  of  “  Queen  Elizabeth  ” 
fronts  to  “  Mary  Anne  ”  backs — there  was  the 
evil  of  a  considerable  rise  in  rent  to  the  detriment 
of  the  tenant.  Where  private  enterprise  failed 
to  provide  what  w’.s  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  community  then  the  community  should  take 
the  work  in  hand,  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
that  he  advocated  municipal  buildings.  He 
was  glad  that  Dr.  Robertson  believed  that 
houses  could  be  built  without  coming  on  the 
rates. 

Mr.  Tart  (secretary  to  the  Estates  Committee 
of  the  Birmingham  Corporation)  said  that  it 
had  been  urged  that  the  Corporation  had  not 
charged  to  their  schemes  the  whole  cost  of 
building  and  of  the  land.  It  was  quite  true 
that  in  some  of  the  dwellings  architect’s  fees 
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were  not  charged,  because  the  work  was  dona 
voluntarily  by  members  of  the  staff  interested* 
in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Grand  Hotel  the  visitors' 
were  driven  in  brakes  to  various  parts  of  the 
city,  where  the  work  of  the  Housing  Committee 
was  viewed.  The  drive  was  continued  to 
Bournville,  where  Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers 
entertained  the  party  to  tea. 


♦ 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  8.W.,  Mr.  K.  .4. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  2,500/.  for  public 
library;  Camberwell  Borough  Council  2,000/. 
for  purchase  of  an  open  space,  and  1,028/. 
for  paving  works ;  Hackney  Borough  Council 
11,083/.  for  electric  light  installation:  l’oplar 
Borough  Council  3,660/.  for  electric  light 
purposes,  and  15,312/.  for  paving,  etc.,  works. 
Sanction  was  also  given  to  the  following  loan 
Islington  Borough  Council,  1,782/.  for  electric- 
light  installation. 

The  Non-Providcd  Schools:  Sumy  and 
Inspection. — The  Finance  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 


“The  proposals  of  the  Education  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  non-provided  schools  will,  II  approved, 
involve  a  very  large  outlay  by  the  Council,  and.  m  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  staffing, 
of  the  schools,  some  increase  of  cost  will  take  place  in 

the  present  year . It  is  very  difficult  to- 

make  anything  more  than  quite  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  cost.  The  recommendations  of  the  Education 
Committee,  if  carried  out,  would,  it  is  stated.  Involve  a 
total  loss  of  68,940  school  places  16,767  ot  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  vacant,  and  we  gather  that,  even  if  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  carried  out  in  their  eutirety,  it  will  not 
he  necessary  to  make  good  the  loss  of  all  these  places. 
The  loss  of  places  arises  under  two  heads,  first,  the  loss 
through  the  proposed  closing  of  schools  or  departments 
which  are  considered  by  the  Education  Committee  to  be 
unfit  for  school  purposes  and  incapable  of  alteration  to 
render  them  suitable,  and,  secondly,  the  loss  through 
reduction  in  the  accommodation  for  which  the  remaining 
non-provided  schools  are  proposed  to  be  recognised. 
In  calculating  this  accommodation  the  allowance  per 
child  is  reckoned  at  10  sq.  ft.  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
9  sq.  ft.  for  infants,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  on  November  8,  1904.  The  reduction  In 
the  number  of  places  depends,  of  course,  upon  thcucteot 
to  which  the  views  of  the  Education  Committee  are 
adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  managers, 
at  all  events  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  will  oppose  tno 
condemnation  of  their  schools,  and  it  is  rmposslblp^to 
forecast  the  action  which  the  Board  of  Education  will 
take  as  the  result  of  any  representaUons  which  may 
be  made . " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee 
recommends  that  about  ninety  of  these  schools 
shall  be  closed  as  being  unBt  tom  0  structural 


point  of  view  for  the  purposes  of  elementary 
education,  and  that  in  a  number  ol  the  remain¬ 
ing  schools  substantial  alterations  shall  be 


mg  acnuuics  o  uuoi.au  - -  , 

carried  out  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  me 


standard  of  modern  requirements 

Sir  W.  Collins  (Chairman  of  the  Committee), 
in  moving  the  reception  of  the 
that  the  total  cost  to  the  Council  if  the  pro^ 
of  the  Committee  were  adopted  and  the  mnet}- 
two  schools  condemned  would  amount  w 
224,000/.  a  year  for  educatmg  the  W 
children  displaced  from  the  non'P  , 
schools.  The  Committee  was  quite  prepay 
to  listen  to  any  counter-proposals  «  _ 
managers  of  the  schools  might  sen  ■ 
hoped  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rornn 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  WaliJW ^  "Jg 
religious  bodies  who  earned  on  sch 
now  rise  to  the  level  of  their  great t 
and  would  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the 


sider  the 


tions  required  of  them. 

The  Council  proceeded  t»  , 
recomraendations  in  regari  to  «»  “  r 
vided  schools,  dealing  with  each  s 
ately.  The  following  sc'l0ok  unsuitable 
cussion,  declared  to  be  who .  .  #tjonf 

for  the  purposes  of  elementary  ^ 

and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
maintained  beyond  the  da  .  the 
accommodation  could  be  provided  tor 

St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  Girls  School  s,_  Msrip( 
Leonard’s  School,  Pnory-strwt,  Brora  .  ^  Mirh#ti, 
Schools.  Bolton-street,  East  Kenning  ^  dcp#rt- 
and  AH  Angels,  Camberwell  (prls  awn  ^  u 
ment);  St.  Simon’s,  Soore-: street  W  l  ; 

Roman  Catholic  School,  1  ^  School  Bride-lane. 

sssTrysf  I  a*  & 

Macaulay-road,  C  aphain :  St.  Jame  holic  Boji 
square.  Clapha.n ;  St 

School.  Park-place,  Clapham i,  'J  catholic  Wool 

mercial)  School;  St.  Josephs  Roman 


the  builder. 
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I  trwt  Deptford  ;  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul’s  Roman 
school  Upper  Rosoman*street,  Finsbury  ;  St. 

[Stool,  Tang-squafe,  OoMraU-road ;  St. 

5  Charterhouse  School,  Goswell-road  ;  Barclay- 
Tfrhool  Walham  Green;  Holy  Trinity  School, 
itonth-hill  ■  St,  Anne’s  Roman  Catholic  School, 
Lm-hill  Bl'ackheath ;  St.  Peter’s  School,  Bridge- 
^re’rwnwich;  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  School, 
And-  West  Hackney  School,  Church-road,  Stoke 
Prwrtnn’-  St.  Mary’s  Church  of  England  School, 
HX’terrace,  Haggerston ;  St.  Mark’s  School,  St. 
fv  'treet  Hammersmith;  Christ  Church  School, 
Snd-street,  Holborn ;  Holy  Family  Roman  Catholic 
,  rjdiijom ;  Macklin-street  Roman  Catholic  School, 
ifn  hne-  St.  George’s  School,  Bury-street,  Blooms- 
r’Holv'  Trinity  School,  Cloudesley-street,  Islington  ; 
fr  ladv  Of  the  Sacred  Heart  School,  Eden-grove, 
ifnnMv'-  St.  James’s  School,  George’s-road,  Holloway  ; 
v  Marv  Magdalene’s  School,  Liverpool-road,  N.  ; 

••  Ranmbas  School,  Devonshire-road,  Islington ; 

•t  Francis  Roman  Catholic  School,  Silchester-road, 
LL.hiii-  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  School, 
sAn-road  Portobello-road ;  St,  Mary  Abbott’s 
rSLi  Kensington  (Mission  School) ;  Archbishop 
Bj  school,  High-street,  Kensington ;  the  School 
■nhe  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  Stamford- 
”  t  Lambeth  :  Lambeth  Chapel  School ;  St.  Mary-the- 
VL  (Girls'  and  Infants’)  School,  Lambeth;  Boone-street 
Lee :  All  Souls’  School,  Portland-place ;  St. 
flisrics  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Langham-street ; 
jtjrancis  Xavier’s  School,  Portland  Town ;  St.  Stephen’s 
jljols  Portland  Town  ;  Trinity  School,  Fitzroy-square ; 
gmit  ’Church  School,  Stafford-street,  Marylebone ; 
Homer-street  Roman  Catholic  School,  Marylebone-road  ; 

£  Luke’s  School,  Nutford-place,  Edgware-road ; 

;•  Mary's  School,  York-street,  Bryanston-square ; 
('Thomas’s  (Infants’) School,  Orchard-street,  Portman- 
iojsre-  Barnardo’s  (Free)  School,  Copperfleld-road, 
Sje  End  Old  Town  ;  St.  Peter’s  School,  Cephas-street, 
Stepney ;  Newington  Trinity  School ;  St.  John’s  School, 
Mborne-street,  Paddington  ;  Camden  School,  Sumner- 
nud,  peckham  ;  All  Saints’  School,  High-street,  Poplar  ; 
jad  All  Saints'  School,  High-street,  Bow-lane ;  Hale- 
iireet.  Poplar,  Wesleyan  School ;  Christ  Church  and 
Holy  Trinity  Schools,  Rotherhithe;  Stephen  the  Yeoman 
liiiei  School,  Bermondsey;  Pimlico  Higher  Grade 
Wool  Bermondsey ;  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  School, 
Pimlico ;  Camden  Town  Church  of  England  School ; 
(irist  Church  School,  Camden  Town ;  Falkland-rond 
Fsleyan  School,  Kentish  Town ;  Our  Lady's  Roman 
Csthoiic  School,  Kentish  Town ;  St.  Andrew’s  School 
Haverstock  Hill;  St.  Jude’s  School,  Britan nia-street, 
Grav's  Inn-road ;  Holy  Trinity  School,  Ferdinand-place, 
TtQtish  Town ;  St.  Edward’s  Roman  Catholic  School, 
Mours-place,  Soho ;  St.  Matthew’s  School,  Lion-street, 
jew  Kent-road ;  St.  Leonard’s  School,  Wellfield-road, 
Wandsworth ;  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Edward’s  Roman 
Otholic  School,  Buckingham-gate ;  St.  Mark’s  School, 
joval  Mint-street,  Whitechapel ;  and  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Spital-square. 

fk  London  Building  Act  Amendment. — 
The  Building  Act  Committee  recommended 
md  it  was  agreed  that  the  course  taken  by 
ike  Building  Act  Committee  in  granting  an 
tstension  of  time  for  the  submission  by  the 
(Sty  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  and  other  authorities  of  observations 
<Ki  the  suggested  amendments  to  the  London 
Building  Acts  be  approved. 

The  Committee  also  reported  as  follows  : — 

"Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  collapse  of  the 
ptlorm  of  a  patent  scaffold  which  was  being  used 
ia carrying  out  certain  external  painting  work  at  No.  429, 
tad.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  authorita- 
Sre  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  which 
Kulted  in  the  injury  of  two  men,  and  we,  therefore, 
merely  report  the  occurrence  for  the  information  of  the 
Council.  We  would,  however,  point  out  that  clause  173  of 
the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  1905,  would, 
ai  the  Bill  been  passed  in  its  entirety,  have  empowered 
the  Council  to  exercise  supervision  over  such  plant.” 
Synchronisation  of  Clocks  erected  over  the 
Mic  Way. — The  same  Committee  reported 
ftat:— 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  March  21,  1905, 
:i  was  suggested  that  the  Building  Act  Committee  should 
wider  as  to  the  advisability  of  recommending  the 
Council  to  attach  to  any  consent  given  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  to  the  erection  of  a  clock  over  the 
cublic  way  a  condition  that  such  clock  should  be 
synchronised  with  Greenwich  mean  time.  We  have 
Uninformed  that  the  Post-Office  undertakes  to  supply 
Greenwich  mean  time  by  electric  current  every  hour  of 
fedayin  London  at  the  following  rates  : — 

To  premises  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the 
General  Post-Office,  including  the  use  of  the  necessary 
wire,  151.  per  annum. 

Beyond  the  two-mile  radius  the  charge  for  the 
additional  wire  to  be  at  the  rate  of  5 1.  per  mile  per 
annum,  if  underground  or  overhouse,  or  41.  if  on 
the  roads. 

The  apparatus  for  receiving  the  signal  to  be  provided 
at  the  cost  of  the  renter. 

^  not  see  our  way  to  submit  any  recommendation 
M  the  subject,  but  wo  report  the  facts  for  the  information 
«l  the  Council.” 

Trammys  :  Erection  of  Streatham  Suh-Station. 
-It  was  agreed  that  expenditure,  on  capital 
wount,  of  sums  not  exceeding  7,150Z.  in  all, 
*  sanctioned  in  respect  of  (i.)  the  erection 
the  Streatham  electricity  sub-station  of 
London  County  Council  Tramways,  and 
|ii.)  the  execution  of  the  paving  works  in 
connexion  with  the  sub-station.  That  the 
Action  of  the  tramways  sub-station  he  executed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor ; 
and  that  the  drawings,  specification  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  13,220 1.  be  accordingly  referred  to  the 
fcks  Committee  for  that  purpose.  That 
*“e  paving  works,  etc.,  in  connexion  be  executed 
ty  the  Council’s  permanent  way  staff,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 


Buildings  and  IForLs  of  Art.— The  Local 
Government,  Records  and  Museums  Committee 
reported  as  follows 

“Out  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  limited  natnrpnf 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  Council  S, 

anomalousjas  although  it  has^aS’powerto’purciiase  IS 

and  maintain,  or  contribute  towards  the  provision 
erection  and  maintenance  of  works  of  art,  it  cannot  spend 
money  in  acquiring  or  maintaining  buildings  in  which 
to  preserve  and  exhibit  such  objects.  It  appears  to  us 
important  that  this  state  of ’things  should  be  r^nedied 
without  delay  in  order  that  the  Council  may  not  be 
Pr“frw  considering  any  offers  which  may  be 
made  to  it.  We,  therefore,  think  that  legislation  should 
be  promoted  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  with  a 
view  to  extending  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Council 
by  section  60  of  the  London  County  Council  (General 
lowers)  Act,  1898.  We  are  advised  that  the  Council 
has  power  to  promote  legislation  with  this  object 
and  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  whom  we  have 
consulted,  see  no  objection  to  the  necessary  clause  b»imr 
inserted  in  the  Council’s  next  General  Powers  Bill.  We 
recommend  that  an  application  be  made  in  the'  next 
Session  of  Parliament  for  an  amendment  of  section  60 
of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  4ct 
1898,  so  as  to  enable  the  Council,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to  acquire’ 
maintain,  and  manage  buildings  for  the  preservation  of 
works  of  art,  etc.,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  managing  any  such  buildings.  ” 

Proposed  Putney  Empire  and  Palace  of 
Varieties. — The  Theatres  and  Music-Halls 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  considered 
plans,  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kingston  for 
Mr.  W.  Stephens,  showing  the  arrangements 
in  connexion  with  a  new  music-hall  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  Gardener’s-lane,  Putney. 
The  building  will  seat  1,641  persons.  They 
also  reported  that  they  had  considered  plans 
submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Hancock  for  Mr.  A.  Read 
of  proposed  conversion  of  the  Putney  Baths 
into  a  vaiety  theatre.  .  The  building  will 
accommodate  1,436  persons. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Woolwich. — That  the  Council  do  accept  as  a 
compliance  with  the  orders  for  demjolition 
made  by  the  magistrate  on  June  5,  1901,  with 
regard  to  the  premises  Nos.  494a  and 
494b,  Woolwich-road,  the  observance  and  per¬ 
formance  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  of  the  following 
conditions :  — (i.)  That  so  much  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  Nos.  494a  and  494b,  as  is  hatched  with 
blue  lines  on  the  plan,  dated  May  4,  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  Farrar,  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Lewis,  be 
forthwith  demolished;  (ii.)  that  immediately 
upon  such  demolition  the  fronts  of  the  said, 
buildings  be  properly  reinstated  _  to  the  new 
line '  of  frontage  shown  on  the  said  plan,  and 
the  external  surface  of  so  much  of  the  division 
wall  between.  Nos.  494  and  494a  as  will  project 
in  advance  of  the  said  line  be  made  good  and 
left  in  a  proper  and  sightly  condition. — Con¬ 
sent. 

Strand. — A  projecting  addition  at  the  first- 
floor  level  of  thd  Savoy  Hotel,  Strand,  to  front 
upon  Victoria-embankment  (Messrs.  T.  E.  Coll- 
cutt  &  S.  Hamp  for  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Ltd). — 
Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  porch  at  the 
entrance  to  No.  18,  Fitzjohn’s-avenue,  Hamp¬ 
stead  (Messrs.  H.  &  E.  Kelly  for  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cooke) . — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  wood  and  glass  enclosure  to, 
and  an  iron  and  glass  hood  in  front  of,  the 
porch  at  No.  7,  Princes^road,  Blackheath-rise, 
Lewisham  (Dr.  Low). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter 
over  the  entrance  to  the  South  London  Palace 
music-hall,  between  Nos.  91  and  93,  London- 
road,  Southwark  (Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long  for 
the  Directors  of  the  South  London  Palace 
music-hall). — Consent. 

Strand.— A  projecting  sign  at  No  32,  King- 
street,  St.  James’ s-square,  Pall  Mall  (Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Holt  for  Messrs.  Leggatt  Brothers). 
Consent.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Wandsworth. — Porches  to  six  semi-detached 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Larpent-street,  and 
ten  detached  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Tides- 
well-street,  Putney  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  for 
Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Sampson). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Guildersfield-road,  Streatham,  westward  of 
No  1  Arragon-parade,  Streatham  High-road 
(Messrs.  W.  J.  Allen  &  Son).— Consent. 


builcU,ng  uP°n  a  site  abut- 
ting  upon  the  western  side  of  Lyford-road  and 
IMth,er'1  °f  Mi-sdaleo-roiKi,  Wandsworth 
(Messrs.  Holloway  Brothors).— Consent. 

H  oolwich. — A  porch  and  wooden  bay-windo’v 
to  a  house  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  north- 
west  side  of  Court-road,  Eltham,  westward  of 
Courtfield”  (Mr.  C.  Axford).-Consent. 

IT  oolwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  O 
Fleming  for  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of 
the  Council  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  projecting 
pent  roof  to  the  fire  brigade  station  on  a  site 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Eltham-road,  Lee,  and 
western  side  of  Meadow  Court-road  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  commenced,  be  granted— Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  vlass  con¬ 
servatory  over  the  porch  at  No.  11,  Philbeach- 
gardens,  Earl’s  Court  (Mr.  E.  Lydekker).— Re¬ 
fused.  ' 

Marylebone,  East. — Residential  flats  with 
bay-windows  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  79  to  105 
(odd  numbers  only)  inclusive,  Park-road 
Regent’s  Park  (Sir  Arthur  B'omfield  &  Sons 
for  Mr.  J.  Johnson).— Refused. 

Wandsworth.— Houses  with  one-story  shops 
in  front,  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  western 
side  of  Merton-road,  and  northern  side  of 
Rephngham-road,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  J.  M. 
Jones  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Satchwell).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Strand. — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
Wardour-street,  Ship-yard,  Swan-alley,  and 
Richmond-buildings  (Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  for 
Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Houses  with  bay-windows  on  llu-. 
east  and  west  sides  of  Back-lane  (re-named  Bel- 
ford-grove),  Artillery-place,  Woolwich,  and  the 
widening  of  Back-lane  (Mr.  F.  C.  Henesy)  — 
Refused. 

Hampstead.  + — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  in  front  of  “  Normanhurst,”  Priory-road, 
West  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Baker  &  May  for 
Mr.  F.  P.  Scholte). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West. — The  rebuilding  of  the 
Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Marylebone- 
road,  St.  Marylebone,  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  Circus-street  and  to 
the  line  in  Marylebone-road  (Mr.  W.  Harvey 
for  the  Committee  of  the  Hospital). — Refused. 
Width  of  Way  and  Deviation  from  Certified 
Plans. 

City  of  London. — Certain  deviations  from 
the  plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  an 
addition  to  the  Bishopsgate  School  for  Girls, 
Spital-square,  Bishopsga.te,  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  Montaguc-court  (Mr.  H. 
Chatfield  Clarke  for  the  Governors  of  the 
Central  Foundation  School). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Hoxton. — The  retention  of  an  iron  gangway 
connecting,  at  the  first-floor  level,  No.  5  with 
Nos.  6  and  7,  Elizabeth-place.  Hoxton  (Mr. 
B.  R.  Tucker  for  Messrs.  G.  &  E.  Chapman  & 
Sons). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Islington,  South. — Three  buildings  upon  the 
site  of  No.  37,  Popham-road.  and  Nos.  14  and 
15.  Norfolk-street,  Islington  (Mr.  H.  Smith  for 
Mr.  C.  King). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction. 

Battersea. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and  iron 
building  at  No.  2,  Garden-cottages,  Edmund’s- 
place.  York-road,  Battersea  (Messrs.  Widmer 
Brothers). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  a 
wooden  door-frame  and  doors  in  front  of  No. 
2,  Cranley-mews,  Kensington  (Mr.  E.  Hill). — 
Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hammersmith. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  formation  of  Emlyn-road,  on 
the  London  Bishopric  estate,  Stamford  Brook- 
road,  Hammersmith  (Messrs.  Cluttons).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Space  at  Rear, 

Finsbury,  Central. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41,  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  clergy  house,  adjoin¬ 
ing  westward  the  church  of  Our  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  Exmouth-street,  Clerkenwell,  with 
an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  H.  W. 
Crickmay  for  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Frith). — Consent. 

Battersea. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41,  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Latchmere-road,  Battersea 
(Mr.  W.  G.  Ingram  for  Mr.  J.  Jenkins). — 
Refused. 

Strand. — The  erection  of  Nos.  13a,  14,  and 
15.  York-buildings,  John-street,  Adelphi 
(Messrs.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd.).— Refused. 
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Conversion  of  Buildings. 

Holborn.—  The  reconversion  into  a  dwelling- 
house  of  a  portion  of  No.  6,  Little  Saffron-hill, 
Holborn  (Messrs.  H.  F.  Tasker  &  Slater  for 
Mr.  L.  Viazzani). — Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  +  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland. — The  last  general  meeting  of  the 
session  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association, 
Frederick-lane,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  23, 
Mr.  Jas.  H.  Webb  in  the  chair.  The  walls  of  the 
Lecture  Hall  were  covered  with  drawings,  the 
work  of  various  members.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed, 
the  result  of  the  ballot  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  announced  as  follows  : — 
President,  Mr.  H.  Allberry,  A.R.I.B.A.  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Messrs.  F.  Hayes  and  G.  F.  Beckett : 
Committee,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Ashworth,  F.  G.  Hicks 
J.  H.  Webb,  A.  G.  C.  Millar,  C.  H.  Mitchell, 
G.  P.  Sheridan,  R.  M.  Butler,  C.  J.  M'Carthy, 
J.  Holloway ;  Hon.  Treasure,  Mr.  Edwin 
Bradbury ;  Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  G.  G.  Lynes  ; 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Leask,  Lucius 
O’Callaghan ;  Hon.  Auditors,  Messrs.  D.  Boucher, 
C.  Ramsey.  The  prizes  won  by  the  members 
in  competition  during  the  session  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  President,  the  winners  being 
Institute  prize,  Mr.  H.  G.  Leask ;  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Travelling  Studentship,  Mr.  H.T.  O’Rourke  ; 
special  prize  presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Murray, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  D.  Boucher ;  the  President’s 
prize,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reid ;  the  Vice-President’s 
prize,  Mr.  W.  Stainer.  History  Class — 1st, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Lyons  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  W.  Beckett ; 
special,  Mr.  T.  F.  Strahan.  Construction 
Class— 1st,  .  Mr.  T.  F.  Strahan  ;  2nd,  Mr.  P. 
Munden. '  Class  of  Design — 1st,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reid  : 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  W.  Beckett.  The  President  then 
read  his  address,  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
Association  and  the  increasing  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  were  referred  to,  and  also  the  amount 
of  work  executed  by  the  junior  members  for  the 
various  prizes,  with  the  result  that  the  standard 
of  draughtmanship  in  Dublin  was  sensibly 
improved.  The  newly-elected  President  war. 
moved  to  the  second  chair,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Webb  for  the  work  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  during  his  year  of  office,  proposed  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hudman, 
was  enthusiastically  carried.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  also  passed  to  the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Frederick  Hayes  ;  the  Hon.  Librarian,  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bradbury;  and  the  Class 
Secretaries.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

- — - 

FIRE  PROTECTION  FOR  LONDON. 

Sir  Henry  Aubrey  Fletcher’s  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  commenced 
its  consideration  of  the  two  Bills  which  are 
before  Parliament  this  session  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law  relating  to  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  escape  from  fire  in  London, 
on.  Tuesday  last.  The  two  Bills  are  promoted, 
respectively,  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  City  Corporation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  at  the 
opening  pf  the  proceedings,  asked  Sir  Ralph 
Littler,  K.C.,  if  he  would  explain  briefly  in 
what  way  the  two  Bills  clashed.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  the  two  Bills  were  opposing  Bills. 

Sir  Ralph  replied  that  the  two  measures 
clashed  only  so  far  as  the  London  County 
Council’s  Bill  attempted  to  deal  with  property 
in  the  City.  The  City  Corporation  were  being 
opposed  by  the  London  County  Council,  but 
that  was'  the  only  opposition  there  was  to  their 
Bill.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  the  more 
convenient  course  if  the  Committee  would 
hear  both  the  Bills  before  giving  any  decision. 

Mr.  Wedderburn,  K.C..  said  that  there  were 
no  opponents  to  the  City  Bill  except  the 
London  County  Council,  but  there  were  a  large 
number  of  opponents  to  the  London  County 
Council’s  Bill. 

Other  counsel  having  concurred,  the  chair¬ 
man  asked  Sir  Ralph  Littler  to  proceed  with 
the  case  for  the  City. 

In  opening  the  case  Sir  Ralph  remarked  that 
the  Bill  was  really  the  outcome  of  the  serious 
fires,  which  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  in  Queen 
Victoria-street  in  1902,  and  that  at  Duke’s 
Head-passage  in  1904.  In  1903  the  London 
County  Council  brought  up  a  Bill  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  but  it  met  with  so  much 
opposition  from  owners  of  property  within  the 
City  that  it  was  withdrawn.  After  the  fire 
at  Duke’6  Head-passage  the  Corporation  last 
year  suspended  standing  orders  so  that  they 
might  bring  up  a  Bill  at  once.  They  failed 
in  that  attempt,  however,  as  their  application 


was  too  late.  The  result  was  the  Bill  now  be¬ 
fore  that  Committee.  Clause  4  of  the  Bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  every  existing  house  or  building 
within  the  City  should,  within  a  period  of  one 
year  from  January  1,  1906,  be  provided  with 
a  stairway  or  other  suitable  means  of  com¬ 
munication  from  the  uppermost  floor  to  the 
roof  thereof,  and  from  the  roof  thereof  to  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  buildings  adjoining;  or 
other  adequate  means  of  escape  from  fire  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation.  Such  stair¬ 
ways  or  other  means  of  communication  to  be 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  be  constructed 
and  kept  used  solely  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  fire,  marks  of  direction  to  be  provided. 
Continuing,  counsel  said  that  the  Corporation 
took  power  to  serve  notices  on  owners  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  construct  such  means  of  escape, 
and  the  Bill  provided  also  for.  the  affixing  of 
stairways,  etc.,  to  adjoining  premises.  By 
clause  9  it  was  provided  that  the  act  should  not 
extend  or  apply  to  factories  or  workshops  as 
defined  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of 
1901,  nOr  to  any  building  as  defined  by  sec¬ 
tion  5  (sub-section  6)  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  exceeding  60  ft.  in  height.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Sir  Ralph  said  that  the  Bill  was 
entirely  the  outcome  of  the  finding  of  the  jury 
on  the  Duke’s  Head-passage  fire.  The  Bill 
was  not  opposed  by  any  owner  of  property  in 
the  City. 

Mr.  A.  Morton,  Chairman  of  the  Streets 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
was  then  called,  and  bore  out  counsel’s  open¬ 
ing  statement. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bush,  K.C.  (for  the 
London  County  Council),  witness  admitted  that 
the  Bill  did  not  contain  any  retrospective 
powers.  He  considered  that  access  to  the  roof 
where  that  was  possible  was  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  surveyor  would  decide  when  such 
access  would  not  be  suitable. 

By  the  Hon.  Evan  Charteris  (for  the  East 
India  Dock  Company) :  If  the  dock  warehouses 
were  sufficiently  safeguarded  against  fire,  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  He  could  not 
agree  that  the  dock  buildings  should  be  struck 
out  of  the  Bill ;  if  one  class  was  exempted, 
another  class  might  wish  to  be  exempted  also. 
There  might  be  persons  living  in  the  ware¬ 
houses. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  promoters’  case,  the 
Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.  K.C.,  addressed  the 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  opposition  of  the 
London  County  Council.  He  contended  that 
the  London  County  Council  were  the  proper 
authority  for  dealing  with  this  matter.  To* 
have  dual  authorities  would  be  to  create  many 
difficulties,  and  he  mentioned  a  report  by  the 
Home  Secretary  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  a  question  whether  it  was  desirable, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  London 
County  Council  were  the  existing  fire  authori¬ 
ties,  and  also  that,  under  the  City’s  Bill,  the 
Corporation  would  have  no  control  over  build¬ 
ings  which  were  partly  factories,  that  a  dual 
authority  should  be  constituted. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  Superintending  Archi¬ 
tect  to  the  Council,  was  then  called,  and  dealt 
in  his  evidence  with  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject.  He  considered  that  an  escape  to  the 
roof  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  burning  building.  A  trap-door  from 
the  upper  floor,  with  a  staircase  from  it,  would, 
he  thought,  meet  the  requirements,  so  would 
a  staircase  from  any  other  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  City  Bill  did  not  make  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  escape  from  the  intermediate  floors. 
Under  the  existing  Act  all  floors  in  a  building 
above  60  ft.  from  the  ground  had  to  have 
alternative  means  of  escape. 

Captain  Hamilton,  the  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  said  that,  if  an  inside  staircase  was 
adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  so  to  construct 
it  that  it  would  not  form  a  flue.  In  the  case 
of  a  small  building  the  staircase  might  lead 
from  a  specially-built  room.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  building  an  additional  escape  should  be 
provided. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  Ralph  Littler  replied  for 
the  City  Corporation.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
City  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable,  and  the 
Bill  which  they  were  promoting  had  met  with 
the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  other  owners  of  property  in  the 
City.  The  only  exception  wate  the  London  and 
India  Dock  Company.  The  night  population 
of  the  City  w“as  an  infinitesimal  one  compared 
with  the  day  population,  and  the  night  popula¬ 
tion  was  constantly  decreasing,  while  the  night 
population  in  all  the  other  parts  of  London  was 
rapidly  increasing,  as  was  shown  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  censuses. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  K.C.,  then 
opened  the  case  for  the  L.C.C.  Bill. 
He  traced  the  history  of  the  various  Acts 
which  culminated  in  the  1894  Act,  and  said 
that  in  1904  the  London  County  Council  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill,  but  it  met  with  so  much  opposi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  withdrawn.  When  the  Bill  of 
this  year  came  up  for  second  reading  it  was 
agreed  between  parties  that  the  second  reading 


should  not  be  opposed  on  condition  that  the 
Council  should  drop  that  portion  of  the  Bill 
which  referred  to  the  Act  of  1894,  with  the 
exception  of  those  clauses  dealing  with  the 
provision  of  means  of  escape  from  fire  Mr 
Fitzgerald  read  extracts  from  the  report  of 'the 
Home  Secretary,  in  which  the  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  was 
necessary.  Most  of  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  against  the  Bill  dealt  with  those 
portions  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  cut  out. 
With  regard  to  the  petitions  which  remained, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  that  mainlv  thev  dealt 
with  the  possibility  of  the  Act  involving  pro¬ 
perty  owners  in  expense. 

Mr.  Freeman,  K.C.,  addressing  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  the 
bankers  in  the  City,  suggested  that  the  same 
course  should,  be  taken  in  the  case  of  this  Bill 
as  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Building  Act  of 
1894 — namely,  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  each  clause  separately.  The  opponent# 
could  then  hand  into  the  County  Council  their 
objections,  and  the  County  Council  would  have 
them  *printed  and  submit  them  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  pointed  out  that, 
while  that  course  might  be  desirable,  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  counsel  who  were  opposing 
on  preamble  to  cross-examine  his  witnesses. 
He  knew  that  in  the  end  the  Bill  would  have 
to  be  discussed  clause  by  clause. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.  (for  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  other  opponents),  said  that  he 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  on  preamble. 

The  Committee  having  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  W-  E.  Riley,  the  Architect  to  the  London 
County  Council,  was  called.  He  said  that  since 
the  London  County  Council  had  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  they  had  obtained  two  Acts  relating  to 
buildings  in  London — those  of  1894  and  1898. 
All  the  fire  statutes  of  London  were  vested  in 
the  Council,  who  were  also  the  authority  for 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act.  The  Council  had  found  that 
the  existing  fire  statutes,  were  insufficient  to 
deal  with  the  fire  risks  in  existing  buildings. 
They  had  powers  over  new  buildings,  but  their 
powers  over  existing  buildings  were  very 
limited.  In  the  case  of  theatres,  however,  the 
County  Council  could  have  an  inquiry  made 
and  order  the  provision  of  means  of  escape, 
although  in  the  case  of  an  old  theatre  the 
owner  always  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  theatres  they  had  had 
three  appeals  since  he  became  architect  to  the 
Council.  They  also  had  retrospective  powers 
in  the  case  of  common  lodging-houses  ana 
factories  and  workshops  where  more  than  forty 
persons  were  employed.  Old  building?  ermoa 
since  1855  and  the  more  modern  old  bin  ding* 
erected  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  IW 
had  to  be  accepted  as  they  stood,  and  that  tact 
constituted  a  great  peril.  . 

The  witness  had  not  concluded  his  examina- 
tion-in-chief  when  the  Committee  adjourne  . 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
[anagers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asyffim#  Da¬ 
de  t  was  held  on  Saturday,  last  week,  a  the 
fices  of  the  Board,  Victoria-embankmenh 
Among  the  correspondence  woeiwij 
:tter  from  the  Local  Government  Boards  _ 
oning  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  no  . 

20Z.  on  the  provision  of  fire  alarms  ■ 
orthern  Hospital,  the  carrying  out  ot  a 
ons  to  the  windows  at  ^®,veJ^en  ‘  ]%(or* 
id  the  making  of  additions  to  the 
i.  the  North-Western  Hospital.  _„nd». 

Joyce  Green  Hospital.— On  tbe  Jcreed 

on  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  •  -  ^ 

>  apply  to  the  Local  to^rnmen  m  tho 
motion  to  the  expenditure  of  L  ,,|s 

rovision  of  additional  bedrooms,  > 

Leave sden  Asylum.— It  wal1pIIt°  Board*1  for 
pply  to  the  Local  Goternje  t  ^  ^ 
motion  to  expend  a  sum  of  E*  •  ^  at 
>nversion  of  some  of  the  ord  •  modaiion. 
lis  institution  into  infinMI?  :DCjuding 
Ians  of  proposed  irrigation 
sewage  disposal  scheme  on  J*1  d  ail(J 
equired  at  this  asylum.  w*IV^floard. 
.rwarded  to  the  Local  “^commenda t ion 
Belmont  Asylum. -On  the  j  t0 

:  the  Works  Committee  »t  ^  for 
oplv  to  the  Local  Goyernmeo  .  from 

notion  to  the  Managers  inviting  teweUundfy 

x  selected  firms  for  the  8  PP-  .  foment 
itings,  heating  apparatus,  «  • 
sylum.  „  .{ the  proposed 

New  Central  « :  tw  ^  ffl. 

3W  central  stores  to  be  ?  .knitted  to  tb* 
ye  were  apErovo L  “rd  foSS*  ,  k 
ocal  Government  Board  f  r  #rWj  by 

Millheld  Home- The  P‘ar*  '  for  the 


the  builder. 
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•  lotion  of  this  home  for  the  treatment  of 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
'  inproved,  and  the  Works  Committee  were 
dieted  to  take  steps  to  carry  out  the  work. 
“l„nS  provide  for  the  provision  of  a,  sun- 
1*  ^betTCon  two  of  the  four  blocks,  52  ft.  in 
tW®.  u  25  ft.  in  width, .  divided  into  two 
.  by  a.  folding  partition,  so  that  on 
«ions  it  can  be  thrown  entirely  open,  while 
Xrilv  it  would  be  used  one-half  for  boys 
.3  one-half  for  girls.  The  room  is  ap- 
rnached  from  both  ends  from  an  extension  of 

V  verandah  on  the  ground  floor.  The  greater 
"lion  of  the  frontage  on  the  south  side  is 
E  open,  but  provision  is  made  for  coiling 

shutters  to  enclose  the  same  during 
W-torous  weather.  Windows  are  also.  placed 
tbe  north  wall  so  that  cross-ventilation  can 

V  maintained  in  mild  weather.  It  is  pro- 
•o«d  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  exist- 
>,  verandahs  in  front  of  the  two  blocks 
[(and  D.  between  which  the  sun-room  will  be 
■iced.  These  verandahs  are  very  narrow  and 
sorely  ornamental.  In  their  place  iron 
jlunins  will  be  carried  up  to  support  new 
Tjrandahs  8  ft.  wide,  projecting  from  the 
irmitories  on  the  first  floor.  The  bay  on  the 
pound  floor  will  be  carried,  up  to  the  story 
ioore.  and  in  each  case  the  verandah  will  ex- 
••nd  from  the  bay  to  the  end  of  the  building. 

1  small  lavatory,  with  four  basins,  will  be 
wjd  at  the  end  of  each  verandah.  The  total 
jjjtof  the  work  will  be  about  3.000Z.- 


Corresponbence. 

CONCRETE  PUGGINGJFOR  FLOORS. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  now  proceeding  in 
pur  columns  is  of  much  interest  and  value, 
•articularly  at  the  present  time,  when  a 
•coposal  is  before  Parliament  to  make  a  floor 
.instructed  of  wooden  joists  filled  in  with 
sicrete  legally  a  fire-resisting Yfioor  for  all 
■noses. 

A  floor  constructed  on  such  lines  is  most 
■scientific.  No  one  of  experience  can  have 
•ailed  to  observe  that  the  longevity  of  timber 
fcpends  largely  upon  efficient  ventilation. 
Sanv  of  the  failures  of  brick  walls  are  attribut¬ 
ive  to  the  fact  that  bond  timbers  and  wall 
dates  have  been  built  into  the  wall ;  these 
limbers  shrink  and  rot,  causing  the  walls  to 
bilge  outwards.  I  have  for  this  reason  for 
tiny  years  past  done  all  I  could  to  discourage 
tbe  building  of  timber  into  walls  and  other 
daces  where  ventilation  cannot  be  maintained. 

A  reference  to  the  building  laws  of  Montreal  will 
Aw  that  Canadians  are  well  alive  to  this  danger, 
d,  therefore,  prohibit  the  building  of  bond 
timber  into  all  walls,  except  only  as  lintels  of 
mull  span. 

Within  the  last  week  the  matter  has  again 
ken  forced  upon  my  notice  by  certain  works 
mw  in  progress  in  my  district.  The  building 
1  question  was  erected  in  September,  1878, 
ii.cn  some  timber  joist  ends  and  plates  were 
tedded  in  cement  concrete  ;  upon  their  removal 
hit  week  for  certain  alterations  they  were 
and  to  be  completely  rotten*  ;  the  situation 
s  perfectly  dry,  and,  except  for  the  concrete, 
iiirly  well  ventilated. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Payne  that  a 
sagged  floor  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  fire- 
rsisting  floor,  excepting  in  the  case  of  old 
buildings  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  render 
a  existing  floor  fire-resisting  to  comply  with 
Sec.  74  (2)  of  the  Act,  and  even  then  only 
provided  certain  precautions  be  taken,  viz.,  that 
lie  concrete  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  joists, 
that  the  fillet  be  protected  by  the  concrete,  that 
the  underside  of  the  joists  be  protected  with  metal 
lathing  and  plastering,  and  that  the  concrete 
if  porous  to  allow,  as  far  as  possible,  a  passage 
id  air  through  it  to  the  wooden  joists.  In  the 
te  of  an  existing  building  some  consideration 
say  be  shown  on  the  score  of  cost,  which  might 
to  very  heavy  were  the  whole  floor,  possibly 
importing  partitions,  to  be  removed  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  steel  and  concrete  ;  but  no 
inch  consideration  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
w  building  where  there  are  no  such  existing 
(tales.  The  chances  of  rot  would  be  greater 
a  a  new  building  where  the  timber  is  wet,  and 
frequently  only  partially  seasoned  ;  the  timber 
a  an  old  building  is  at  least  dry  and  seasoned. 
A  floor  that  I  have  had  used  in  old  buildings 
jilh  success  is  constructed  as  follows  : — A 
illet  (preferably  triangular  if  of  wood)  is  nailed 
the  sides  of  the  joists  some  2  in.  from  the 

'  Mr.  Dicksee  encloses  some  bits  of  the  wood ;  they 
w  lust  like  tinder,  and  can  be  rubbed  into  dust  between 
wingers.— Ed. 


soffit ;  if  this  be  of  angle  iron  and  arched  on  the 

tnth*  -eXtFa  stiffness  will  result; 

to  the  soffit  of  the  joist  expanded  metal  lathing 
is  securely  nailed  or  stapled,  the  concrete 
(composed  of  coke  breeze  2  parts,  broken  brick 
2  Parts’  Portland  cement  1  part)  is  then  filled 
in  upon  the  lathing,  which  acts  as  sufficient 
centring  until  the  concrete  is  set,  when  it  takes 
its  bearing  on  the  fillets ;  the  ceiling  is  then 
plastered  on  the  metal  lathing.  A  floor  con¬ 
structed  on  these  lines,  except  that  the  concrete 
also  extended  under  the  joists  for  a  thickness  of 
2  m-  (an  expedient  that  would  doubtless  increase 
the  fire-resisting  capabilities  of  the  floor, 
though  it  would  also  increase  the  chance  cf 
rot)  was  tested  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  in  March,  1900,  and  withstood  the 
maximum  test  of  two  hours’  fire,  though  the 
joists  were  found  to  be  all  more  or  less  damaged  by 
fire.  Other  floors  with  the  concrete  flush  with  the 
soffit  of  the  joists  have  also  been  tested ;  one  with 
a  match-lined  ceiling  fell  during  the  test  on  the 
application  of  the  water  after  a  fire  of  1}  hours  ; 
the  other,  with  a  plaster  ceiling,  survived  the 
two  hours’  test,  but  fell  shortly  afterwards  ; 
the  first  two  floors  were  loaded  with  100  lb.  pei 
ft.  sup.,  but  the  third  floor  was  unloaded. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  liability  te 
rot,  the  floor  provided  for  in  the  new  Bill,  and 
that  suggested  by  Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodrham 
display  the  same  defect,  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  the  lower  edges  of  the 
joists,  the  most  vulnerable  part ;  it  would  he 
possible  to  have  in  the  case  of  11 -in.  joists  the 
lower  6  in.  of  the  joist  entirely  unprotected  : 
doubtless  most  persons  would  add  some  sort  of 
ceiling,  but  even  this  is  not  demanded  in  the 
Bill 


It  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  desirable  that  the 
law  should  not  be  altered  so  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  wood  floors  pugged  with  concrete  as 
fire-resisting  floors  in  new  buildings  or  new 
additions,  as  such  a  course  must  inevitably  lead 
to  disaster  ;  but  such  floor's  should  only  be  used 
in  the  exceptional  case  of  old  buildings,  and 
then  only  when  the  main  principles  I  have  set 
out  above  are  observed.  I  also  think  it  undesir¬ 
able  to  stereotype  any  particular  method  of 
construction  in  an  Act,  as  such  a  course  must 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  improvements  ;  the 
fullest  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the  District 
Surveyor.  Bernard  Dicksee. 


COUNTY  BOUNDARIES. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  appeal  to  all  who  rever¬ 
ence  the  evidences  of  our  country’s  story  te 
oppose  the  Local  Government  Board’s  attempt 
to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction  to  a  drastic 
alteration  of  county  boundaries.  Though  the 
county  of  Essex  is  apparently  to  be  the  only 
sufferer  on  this  occasion,  the  question  is  one 
which  affects  the  whole  country. 

The  petition  presented  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  by  my  Council  explains  the  positior, 
but  in  addition  I  would  point  out  that  the  order 
will  in  this  case  alter  bounds  existing  since  pre- 
Roman  days,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Poor 
Law  which  may  at  no  distant  date  be  amended. 

Geo.  Patrick, 

Hon.  Secretary, 

British  Archaeological  Association. 

Copy  of  petition  referred  to  above. 

“  The  President  and  Council  of  the  British  Archeo¬ 
logical  Association  have  heard  with  extreme  regret  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  remove 
ten  parishes  from  Essex  to  Hertfordshire  by  altering 
the  county  boundary  which  has  existed  for  a  thousand 
years,  thus  destroying  the  landmarks  of  history. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Poor  Law  administration  can  be  met  by  financial 
arrangements  between  the  two  counties,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  ancient  county  name  of  Essex  be  retained. 

Should  this  transfer  be  accomplished  a  like  re-arrange- 
ment  may  follow  all  along  the  border-land  of  the  county, 
and  it  appears  to  your  petitioners  that  as  a  large  part  of 
England  is  subject  to  similar  conditions,  the  matter 
should  he  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  rather  than  that  our 
county  should  be  selected  for  sacrifice.” 


ECTIONS  TO  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

,ik, — In  connexion  with  the  recent  protest 
m  Leeds  on  this  matter,  several  letters  have 
ched  us  frb'm  correspondents,  who  have 
;ed  us  to  take  the  protest  to  its  logical  con- 
sion  by  demanding  a  ballot  for  all  the 
mty-three  candidates  who  have  not  qualified 
examination.  , 

Ve  at  Leeds  seriously  considered  the  adop- 
q  of  this  course ;  but  would  you  permit  us  to 
te  in  your  columns  that  it  was  ultimately 
eluded  that  if  we  dealt  with  candidates  from 
•  own  district  who  were  known  to  us  it  was 
,  duty  of  members  of  the  Institute  in  London 
3  in 'other  centres  to  take  similar  action  in. 
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reference  to  men  with  whom  they  were  better 
acquainted  than  we  can  be. 

Having  commenced  the  movement  here,  we 
feel  sure,  from  the  widespread  expressions  of 
strong  feeling  we  receive,  that  our  colleagues 
m  t-ondon  and  other  centres  will  share  the 
work  with  us,  and  not  expect  Yorkshire  to 
bear  all  the  brunt. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  point  out  that,  as  the 
election  of  the  candidates  on  Monday  next  is 
by  show  of  hands,  as  stated  in  by-law  9,  those 
who  will  make  a  point  of  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  voting  will  be  able  to  express  thdir 
opinion  of  the  claims  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
most  practical  way.  Fredk.  Musto. 

Leeds,  May  31. 


Sir, — That  there  should  be  so  much  indigna¬ 
tion  expressed  by  provincial  Associates  against 
the  great  influx  of  members  by  direct  election 
to  Fellowship  is  only  what  was  to  be  expecteS. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Council  appears  to  be 
to  obtain  as  many  names  as  possible  for 
nomination,  no  matter  what  the  capabilities 
and  standing  of  the  architects  may  bo  who  are 
seeking  election.* 

The  architectural  designs  prepared  and 
carried  out  by  many  of  the  provincial  architects 
who  have  become  members  by  direct  election 
to  Fellowship  are  neither  creditable  to  them¬ 
selves  nor  to  the  Institute  which  they  repre¬ 
sent,  and  do  not  stamp  the  designers  as  being 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  election. 

More  discrimination  should  bo  shown  in  the 
selection  of  names  for  nomination,  and  cmly 
those  architects  of  exceptional  ability  or 
Associates  who  have  passed  the  examination 
should  be  elected  to  Fellowship.  W.  Eaton. 


RADIANT  HEAT  AND  CONVECTION. 

Sir,— Referring  to  your  interesting  note 
“Radiant  Heat”  in  your  issue  of  the  20im 
ult.,  you  attach  “  great  practical  value  ”  ’to 
the  radiant  heat  thrown  out  by  hot-water  pip® 
or  “  radiators,”  and  you  state  that,  of  the 
total  heat  given  out,  more  than  half  is  by 
radiation. 

In  the  fifth  edition  of  Hood,  pp.  243-4,  it  ifc 
noted  that,  “  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
hot-water  pipes,  about  one-fourth  the  total 
cooling  is  due  to  radiation.”  Professor  Car¬ 
penter  states  that  “  the  construction  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  radiator  presents  very  little 
free  radiating  surface,  as  all  the  heat  which 
impinges  from  one  tube  or  another  is  radiated 
back,  and  is  consequently  not  of  use  in  heat¬ 
ing  the  apartment.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  heat  is  no  doubt  absorbed  by  the  air  which- 
comes  in  contact  with  the  radiator,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  removed  by  convection.” 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  radiator  is- 
generally  placed  against  a  wall  (it  is  not  neces- 
sa.ry  to  point  out  the  disadvantage  of  doing 
otherwise),  and  pipes  are  placed  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  wall  and  the  floor,  so  that  ip 
practice  a  great  proportion  of  the  total  radian! 
heat  thrown  out  is  received  by  the  floor  and 
the  wall,  from  whence  it  is  in  most  part  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  air  by  convection,  in  part  re¬ 
radiated  hack  to  the  pipe  or  radiator,  and  to 
some  slight  extent  is  carried  away  by  con¬ 
duction. 

Further,  as  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
temperature  of  the  rays  from  a  pipe  at 
200  deg.  Fahr.  are  for  practical  purposes  soon 
lost  in  space. 

Even  under  the  London  Building  Act  hot- 
water  pipes  may  be  within  3  in’,  of  timber,, 
and  are  often,  in  fact,  put  in  actual  contact 
with  it,  and  if,  as  mentioned  in  your  note,  the 
temperature  is  so  low  as  not  to  scorch  dry 
paper  at  a  few  inches  distance,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  its  great  “  practical  value  ’’  in  warm¬ 
ing  “persons,  furniture,  and  other  objects  in 
the  room.” 

The  practical  value  of  heating  by  hot  water 
and  steam,  etc.i,  is  not  due  to  radiation, 
therefore,  but  to  convection ;  you  could  not 
even  warm  your  hands  at  a  radiator  except  bv 
this  latter  means,  or  by  actual  contact  with 
the  metal,  although  it  is  easy  to  keep  warm  at 
a  fire  in  an  open  field.  A  thimble  will  hold 
water,  but  it  would  be  weary  work  to  drink 
out  of  it.  T.  J.  Codd.  ^ 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 

Victoria-embankment,  E.C. 

***  We  certainly  do  attach  much  importance 
to  radiant  heat,  which,  however  it  may  be  fur¬ 
nished,  always  increases  the  comfort  of  those 
in  the  apartment  warmed,  and,  to  some  extent, 
helps  the  general  process  of  heating  a  building 
by  warming  the  walls.  In  the  example  of  ft 
4-un.  pipe,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  total  heat  is  emitted  by  radia¬ 
tion,  and  if  radiators  of  suitable  design  be 
employed,  very  similar  results  may  be  obtained, 

*  We  feel  snre  that  our  correspondent  is  quite  mis!, 
taken  in  this  idea. — ED. 
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especially  where  steam  is  used  as  the  heating 
medium.  By  radiators  of  suitable  design  we 
mean  those  in  which  the  surfaces  are  not 
closely  grouped  in  clusters,  but  are  separated 
sufficiently  to  permit  most  of  the  heat  rays  to 
escape  freely.  The  remark  of  Professor  Car¬ 
penter,  quoted  by  our  correspondent,  evidently 
applies  to  radiators  of  undesirable  design,  as 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  p.  75  of 
his  treatise :  — “  The  radiating  surface  ordi¬ 
narily  employed  for  steam  or  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  consists  of'  a  number  of  pipes  closely 
grouped  together  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space 
as  possible.”  Of  course,  it  follows  that  the 
closer  the  grouping,  the  greater  must  be  the 
interception  of  radiant  heat.  The  moral  is, 
that  radiators  should,  be  of  moderate  depth, 
and  with  the  sections  a.t  a  seasonable  distance 
cine  from  the  other.  But  even  admitting  the 
sections  to  be  grouped  so  closely  that  only 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  is  emitted  by 
radiation,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
no  radiant  heat  is  given  out,  or  that  what  is 
emitted  has  no  practical  value. — Ed. 


A  QUESTION  OF  A  BUILDER’S  CLAIM. 

Sir, — Is  there  any  time  limit— besides  the 
Statute  of  Limitation® — within  which  a  builder 
must  make  his  claim  to  any  balance  due  to 
him  under  a  contract,  or  otherwise  would  be 
estopped  from  recovering  any  balance  due  to 
him  ? 

An  authoritative  answer  would  be  much 
esteemed.  One  in  Doubt. 


3llustrations. 


WALL-PAPERS  BY  VARIOUS  ARTISTS. 

HESE  are  reproductions  from  some 
of  the  papers  recently  made  by 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  selected  by 
us  as  the  best  out  of  a  number  of 
examples  lent  at  our  request  by  the  firm. 

The  “  Sorrento  ’’Frieze  (A)  is  from  a  design  by 
Mi-.  W.  J.  Neatby.  The  employment  of  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  a  natural  landscape  for 
the  frieze  of  a  wall-paper  (though  it  is  very 
conventionally  treated  in  detail),  may  seem 
at  first  sight  rather  at  variance  with  true 
decorative  principles ;  but  the  fact  is  that  some 
friezes  of  this  type,  if  the  lines  are  well  designed, 
look  exceedingly  well  when  fixed,  and  give  a 
suggestion  of  nature  without  being  imitative  ; 
we  have  one  in  a  room  frequently  occupied, 
made  by  the  same  firm  (we  forget  by  what 
artist),  which,  having  objected  to  it  at  first  on 
principle,  we  have  come  to  like  very  much. 

The  “  Oak  ”  frieze,  border,  and  filling 
(B  B),  all  of  which  go  together  as  part  of  one 
design,  are  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  The  “  Dulce 
Domum  ”  (C)  is  also  by  Mr.  Crane  ;  and  the 
fine  bold  scrolls  of  the  “  Arnheim  ”  (D)  are  due 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner. 


THE  HALL,  HENGRAVE,  SUFFOLK. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Hall  of  this  historic 
house  as  restored  by  Messrs.  Davenport  and 
Tapper,  as  joint  architects. 

The  date  of  the  existing  house  is  1520.  The 
Hall  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  quadrangle.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  century  the  then  owner  considerably 
altered  the  existing  b.aldings  for  the  worse. 
Amongst  other  things  he  pulled  down  the 
internal’walls  of  the  Hall,  and  converted  it  into 
servants’  offices,  leaving  only  intact  the  south 
side  with  its  great  vaulted  oriel  window. 

The  reconstruction  mainly  consisted  in 
removing  various  partitions  and  an  intervening 
floor,  putting  an  open  hammer  beam  ro6f, 
panelling  the  walls,  and  erecting  a  musicians’ 
gallery  upon  what  may  be  approximately  con¬ 
sidered  its  old  lines. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  LONDON 
SALVAGE  CORPS. 

The  proposed  new  buildings  of  the  London 
Salvage  Corps,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
are  intended  to  occupy  a  site,  part  of  which  is 
identical  with  the  present  premises  of  the 
Salvage  Corps. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  neces¬ 
sarily  occupied  with  the  stand-room  for  the 
Salvage  Corps’  plant.  At  the  rear  of  the 
site  are  the  stables.  The  basement  is  mostly 
taken  up  with  accommodation  for  the  men  of 
the  Salvage  Corps,  who  also  have  a  large  dormi¬ 
tory  on  the  mezzanine,  from  which  there  will  le 
an  approach  to  the  watch-room  by  a  sliding 
pole.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  premises 
there  is  a  residence  for  a  chief  officer,  as  well  as 


accommodation  for  three  married  men  in  the 
Salvage  Corps’  service.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  taken  up  by  the  rooms  for  the  Fire 
Office  Committee,  who  will  have  on  the  second 
floor  a  large  meeting  hall  of  rather  unusual  shape. 
It  is  an  octagon  with  a  ceiling  of  convex  form. 
The  exterior  elevations  will  be  entirely  of  Port¬ 
land  stone.  The  design  of  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse 
was  selected  in  a  limited  competition. 


SKETCHES  IN  LANCASHIRE  AND 
YORKSHIRE. 

Ha  ll-ith-Wood,  which  is  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bolton,  will  always  be  famous  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  Sam  Crompton, 
the  inventor  of  the  spinning  mule. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  building, 
and  was  erected  partly  in  1591,  and  the  remainder 
in  1 648.  Adjoining  the  south  porch  is  a  beautiful 
oak  staircase,  the  balusters  and  newels  being 
well  proportioned  and  of  good  design.  The 
buildings  n  w  belong  to  the  town  of  Bolton, 
and  are  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  containing  some 
interesting  furniture  of  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth 
centuries. 

Of  the  many  Abbeys  belonging  to  Yorkshire, 
Selby  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  perfect ; 
its  very  beautiful  choir,  which  was  completed 
in  1375,  being  its  chief  glory.  The  nave,  which 
is  transitional  from  Norman  to  Early  English, 
is  of  fine  proportions,  and  the  piers  supporting 
the  clearatory  are  of  uncommon  design.  The 
sketch  here  shown  is  of  the  north  porch,  which 
is  transitional  in  design. 

Of  the  many  old  gateways  and  posterns 
remaining  in  York  the  one  at  Fishergate  is 
perhaps  the  best  proportioned,  and  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  old  mediseval- towers  to  be 
found  on  the  Continent. 

The  red  tower,  near  Fosse  Island ’s-road  (see 
separate  cut),  is  very  picturesque  with  its  red- 
tiled  and  hipped  roof.  The  brickwork,  which  is 
of  the  XVth  century,  looks  very  well,  the  bricks 
being  about  10  in.  long  and  2  in.  thick. 

Chetham’s  College,  Manchester,  was  founded 
by  Humphrey  Chetham,  a  member  of  a  family 
of  considerable  antiquity  in  Lancashire,  and 
who  was  born  at  Crumpsall.  He  died  in  1653, 
and  was  interred  at  the  east  end  of  tkeTnorth 
aisle  of  the  chancel,  in  Manchester  Cathedral,  a 
handsome  marble  monument  marking  his  resting- 
place.  The  buildings  are  used  as  a  public 
reference  library.  They  are  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  cloisters,  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given,  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  College,  which  has  been  little  altered  from  its 
original  state. 

W.  Eaton. 

- ^ - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Library,  Radcliffe. — For  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Public  Free  Library  to  be  erected  in  Stand- 
lane,  forty-eight  sets  of  drawings  have  been 
received  from  architects  in  open  competition. 
The  committee  has  appointed  Mr.  G.  H. 
Willoughby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester,  to  act 
as  assessor. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Concrete-Steel  :  a  Treatise  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Reinforced  Con¬ 
crete  Construction.  By  W.  Noble  Twelve- 
trees.  (Whittaker  &  Co.  6s.) 

Engineers’  Turning,  in  Principle  and 
Practice.  By  Joseph  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.) 

- - 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Memorial. — The 
memorial  to  members  of  the  corps  who  fell 
in  the  South  African  war,  1899-1902,  which  the 
King  unveiled  on  the  Staaihope  Lines,  Aider- 
shot,  on  May  24,  is  the  jo-int  work  of  Mr. 
Goscombe  John,  as  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Weir 
Schultz,  as  architect. 

Howell’s  School,  Llandaff.— The  recent 
addition  which  has  been  made  to  this  school 
was  opened  by  Lord  Tredegar  on  the  20th  ult. 
The  new  building  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
main  block,  and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Dunn,  of  Cardiff,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Halliday,  Cardiff,  at  a  coet  of  about  2,700 1. 
It  contains  a  chemical  laboratory  to  accommo¬ 
date  sixteen  students,  and  a  physical  laboratory 
for  twenty-one  students.  There  is  an  art-room 
36  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  and  there  are  also 
a  modelling-room,  photographio  dark-room, 
and  store  accommodation.  The  new  block  is 
accessible  from  the  main  buildings  by  means  of 
a  glazed  covered  way,  and  it  has  been  heated 
and  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRCTf 
STEEL.— XXII. 


Two  Coignet  System  Storehouses  {continued 


0  show  the  general  arrangement  0 
the  beams  in  the  second  llooi 
we  give  in  Fig.  148  a  half  plan  0 
the  storehouse  at  that  level.  Tb 
dimensions  of  the  columns  were  stated  las 
week,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  witli  tin 
exception  of  the  type  G  columns,  the  sectiona 
areas  are  the  same  as  in  the  lower  jiortion  0 
the  building.  Along  the  lront  and  back  wall: 
the  columns  K  ancl  H  are  connected  by  wal 
beams  measuring  16  centimetres  wide  by  4( 
centimetres  deep,  these  members  being  mono 
lithic  with  the  columns  and  receiving  inter 
mediate  support  from  the  small  15-centimetn 
square  stanchions  between  the  columns  in  the 
story  below.  The  beams  at  each  end  wall  arc 
24  centimetres  wide  by  40  centimetres  deep, 
these  also  having  intermediate  support  iron: 
15-centimetre  square  stanchions,  except  in  the 
three  centre  spans. 

The  main  beams  perpendicular  to  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  axis  ot  the  building  are  30  centimetres 
wide  by  78  centimetres  deep,  those  at  the  front 
and  back  having  trie  clear  span  of  11*825  metres, 
while  between  the  longitudinal  rows  of  columns 
G  the  clear  span  is  3  metres.  All  the  secondary 
beams  have  the  dimensions  of  16  centimetres 
wide  by  26  centimetres  deep. 

Over  the  whole  beam  system  a  concrete-steel 
floor  slab  is  formed,  in  which  two  openings, 
I -50  metres  square,  are  left  over  each  tank  on 
the  floor  below.  Thus  there  are  sixteen  open¬ 
ings  in  all.  The  thickness  of  the  floor  slab 
is  8  centimetres,  but  along  the  gangways,  or 
passages,  running  from  end  to  end  and  from 
side  to  side  of  the  building  the  thickness  is 
increased  to  9  centimetres.  The  stairways 
leading  up  from  the  story  below  and  to  the 
terrace  roof  above  this  floor  are  situated  in  the 
longitudinal  passage,  but  are  not  showii  in 
Fig.  148,  as  they  occur  in  the  opposite  ball  of 
the  building.  . 

Figs.  150  and  151  contain  details  of  a  type 
H  column  and  the  main  and  secondary  beams 
connected  therewith,  and  Fig.  15-  g1Tes  Sll'"‘ar 
details  of  the  construction  in  connexion  with  a 
column  of  type  G.  , 

Tn  the  lower  drawing  of  Fig.  1»0  we  have 
transverse  section  showing  the  vertical  re¬ 
inforcement  in  the  column,  consisting  of  tour 
steel  bars  of  42  millimetres  ft^  ono  at 
each  corner,  and  two  bars  ot  20 
diameter,  all  sis  bars  being  Pkt<l 
about  20  millimetres  of  the  oato  *®l,re  ° 
the  concrete,  and  tied  by  tnnm*  wnd 
hooping  of  6-millimetre  dwrnetor  am.  toe 
same  drawing  shows  small  portion 
centimetre  by  40-centmieto  wl  beam  J 
part  of  one  30-centimetre  by J*'cen,"1  ^ 
main  beam.  The  reinforcing  ><* 

members  meet  in  the  column  and 
connected  bv  the  concrete. 

I  urtber  details  of  the  beam  orailmbn^ 
given  in  the  upper  drawing  ot  ?•  '  j  • 
Pig.  151,  where  it  will  be  seen  WteMp 
tudinal  reinforcement  of  the  » 
sists  of  two  18-niillinictiT  (jim  ,  I 
40  millimetres  above  the  low  : sum ■  ^ 

concrete,  and  two  hitherto 

in  that  part  of  the  “n!T,  »c once-te- 
described  as  the  floor  slab,  ^ 

steel  construction  no  distinct  Rr;i  lt( 

between  the  projecting  leg  Jt,  0f  it,  because 
floor  slab  above  and  on  either  jor  tj,e 

what  is  generally  teTmed  f  enX  a  monolithic 

convenience  of  description  sriall.^  0f 

compression  flange  for  the  •  bars 

beams  below.  Fig.  lol  *«»*“*,,  beam 
of  longitudinal  reinforcement: m  m  ^ 
are  connected  by  vertical  loop  wjtjistan(ling 
6  millimetres  diameter,  tw0  i0WCr 

shearing  stresses,  and  that  o  {or  tj,e 


. 

purpose  of  distributing  8  [^  J^UK|’tran*vei« 
two  bars.  Similar  vertical  loops  and  ^ 
rods  are  placed  at  frequent 
length  of  each  beam.  { the  main 

The  longitudinal  reinforoem  nlji]imt-tres 

beam  includes  eight  bars  o  rpffS  of 
diameter  in  the  tension  area,  m  ^ 
four  bars,  between  them  b®“lgdigtrjbutc  the 
ot  14-millimetre  diameter  mU>rvals 

stress.  Similar  pieces  are  p  ^  0f  43 
along  the  beam.  Thcre.are.four  oa 


FIG.  153. 

Illustrations  to  Student’s  Column. 
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millimetres  diameter  in  the  compression  area, 
and  the  two  series  are  connected,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  beams,  by  vertical  ties  of 
6  millimetres  diameter,  similar  ties,  but  of 
reduced  diameter,  being  employed  at  intervals 
of  about  8  centimetres  apart,  as  indicated  by 
broken  lines  in  Fig.  151. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  147,  the  upper  portion  of 
each  column  is  extended  to  form  brackets  with 
the  object  of  affording  more  rigid  support  to 
the  main  beams.  Fig.  151  illustrates  the  nature 
of  the  reinforcement  applied  to  these  projections. 
It  simply  consists  of  .two  bars  of  16  millimetres 
diameter  bent  at  each  end  so  as  to  provide  for 
secure  anchorage  into  the  concrete  of  the 
columns  and  floor  beams,  respectively,  the 
brackets  themselves  measuring  60  centimetres 
high  by  50  centimetres  wide. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  floor  slabs  between 
the  main  and  secondary  beams  consists  of 
6-millimetre  and  8-millimetre  diameter  rods 
disposed  crosswise  so  as  to  form  a  network  with 
meshes  from  13  to  14  centimetres  square.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  drawings  that  all  these 
rods  are  very  securely  connected  with  the 
reinforcement  of  the  beams  in  order  to  bind  the 
entire  construction  together. 

Above  the  level  of  the  second  floor  the 
dimensions  of  the  H  type  column  are  reduced  to 
40  centimetres  by  35  centimetres  and  the  four 
corner  verticals  to  16  millimetres  in  place  of 
42  millimetres  in  the  story  below,  and  the  two 
intermediate  bars  of  20  millimetres  diameter 
are  replaced  by  others  of  10  millimetres  diameter. 
The  spiral  hooping,  however,  still  consists  of 
6-millimetre  diameter  wire. 

Fig.  152  contains  some  drawings  illustrating 
the  details  of  type  G  columns  and  the  floor 
system  in  connexion  therewith.  The  general 
construction  is  very  much  like  that  already 
described,  but  as  the  span  of  the  main  beams 
is  comparatively  small,  the  proporton  of  steel 
is  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  beams 
proceeding  from  the  type  H  columns. 

Having  no  wall  load  to  carry,  the  corner 
vertical  bars  of  the  type  G  columns  have  the 
diameter  of  36  millimetres  in  place  of  42  milli¬ 
metres  and  there  are  four  10-millimetre  bars, 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  The  spiral  hoop¬ 
ing,  as  before,  is  of  6  millimetres  diameter. 

These  columns  are  reduced  in  area  above  the 
level  of  the  second  floor  to  40  centimetres 
square,  and  the  reinforcement  is  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  16  millimetres  diameter  for  the 
four  corner  bars,  while  the  four  intermediate 
bars  are  kept  at  the  diameter  of  10  millimetres. 
The  cross-section  at  the  left-hand  corner  of 
Fig.  152  is  useful  as  indicating  the  comparative 
dimensions  of  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of 
a  tvpe  G  column. 

The  cross-section  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
same  figure  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
horizontal  reinforcement  of  two  main  beams 
is  interlocked  at  the  column.  There  are  only 
three  bars  in  the  tension  area  of  the  main 
beam  of  the  shorter  span,  these  bars  being  of 
18  millimetres  diameter,  and  over  them  are 
distributing  rods  as  in  all  the  other  beams,  the 
diameter  in  this  case  being  10  millimetres. 
The  three  bars  in  the  compression  area  of  the 
main  beam  are  of  14  millimetres  diameter, 
and  they  are  connected  with  the  lower  series  by 
vertical  ties  of  4  millimetres  diameter,  these 
ties  occurring  at  intervals  of  10  centimetres 
along  the  beam.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
columns  are  extended  to  form  brackets  for 
supporting  the  beams  as  previously  described. 
This  floor  is  calculated  for  a  superload  of  1,00 
kilogrammes  per  square  metre  (205  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.). 

The  type  I  columns  are  reduced  above  the 
level  of  the  second  floor  to  40  centimetres  by 
35  centimetres  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  reinforcement,  but  the  type  K  columns 
are  continued  without  alteration  of  transverse 
dimensions  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

Fig.  149  is  a  half  plan  of  the  terrace  roof  show¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  beams  and  the 
position  of  the  lanterns. 

The  roof  beams  at  the  front  and  back  of  the 
building  are  16  centimetres  wide  by  40  centi¬ 
metres  deep,  and  those  along  the  ends  are  of  the 
same  dimensions.  These  beams  receive  inter¬ 
mediate  support  from  15-centimetre  square 
stanchions  in  the  walls  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
and  second  floors.  The  main  beams  running 
from  front  to  back  are  24  centimetres  wide  by 
70  centimetres  deep,  and,  like  those  on  the  floor 
below,  receive  additional  support  at  the  columns 
from  bracketed  projections  from  the  last- 
mentioned  members. 

As  the  roof  has  only  to  bear  its  own  weight 
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and  the  load  due  to  the  weight  of  employees 
having  occasional  business  thereon,  the  terrace 
has  been  calculated  for  the  small  superload  of 
50  kilogrammes  per  square  metre  (10 '25  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.).  Consequently  the  dimensions  of  the 
beams  are  very  much  smaller  than  those  on  the 
second  floor,  the  difference  being  much  more 
marked  in  the  secondary  than  in  the  main 
beams. 

We  have  already  given  the  measurements  of 
the  main  beams,  and  the  spans  are  uniform  with 
those  on  the  floors  below.  The  secondary 
beams  measure  10  centimetres  wide  by  25  centi¬ 
metres  deep,  and  are  spaced  2-025  metres  apart, 
with  the  exception  of  two  l*80-metre  spans 
between  the  type  G  columns. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  roof  beams  is 
considerably  less  in  amount  and  in  proportion 
to  the  concrete  than  in  the  other  floors,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  multiply  figures  by  quoting 
the  precise  dimensions  and  numbers  of  the 
different  bars. 

The  roof  slab  is  of  reinforced  concrete  6 
centimetres  thick,  and  has  a  fall  of  1  centimetre 
per  metre  to  provide  for  the  flow  of  rain-water 
into  the  gutters.  The  slab  is  pierced  by  twelve 
openings  for  the  lantern  structures,  these 
openings  being  bordered  by  trimmers  of  the 
same  width  and  depth  as  the  secondary  beams 
and  continued  up  with  a  thickness  of  8  centi¬ 
metres  to  form  the  walls  of  the  lanterns.  The 
eight  lanterns  at  the  front  and  back  ot  the 
building  have  the  uniform  dimensions  of  4*00 
metres  by  2-50  metres  in  plan,  and  of  those  i  i 
the  centre  row  three  measure  3 '50  metres  by 
2-50  metres,  and  one,  which  covers  the  staircase 
enclosure,  3’50  metres  by  3-60  metres. 

Over  the  concrete  of  the  roof  slab  is  a  layer 
of  rock  asphalt  to  avoid  the  slightest  risk  ot 
percolation,  and  fine  gravel  is  spread  upon  the 
asphalt  to  the  depth  of  1  centimetre. 

Fig.  153  is  an  elevation  of  the  principal 
facade  of  the  storehouse  described  above. 
All  the  concrete-steel  columns  there  shown 
project  as  pilasters,  the  concrete -steel  main 
beams  of  the  first  and  second  floors  and  of  the 
roof  are  also  slightly  in  advance  of  the  concrete- 
steel  framing  between  the  principal  members, 
this  framing,  which,  as  already  stated,  consists 
of  15-centimetre  square  stanchions  and  hori¬ 
zontal  beams,  being  flush  with  the  panels  or 
curtain  walls  of  brick. 

The  elevation  of  the  back  and  ends  of  the 
storehouse  is  of  similar  character,  although  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  necessarily  vary 
somewhat  at  the  ends.  As  usual  in  all  concrete- 
steel  construction  ot  good  design,  the  whole  cf 
the  concrete  members  are  monolithic,  and  all 
the  reinforcement  is  properly  connected.  Thus 
the  framework  of  the  building  is  a  complete 
structure  in  itself,  very  much  akin  to  the  steel 
cage  familiar  to  American  architects.  ) 

Although  far  smaller  than  the  Manchester 
dock  sheds  described  ’a  week  or  two  ago,  the 
two  storehouses  at  Gennevilliers  are  interesting 
examples  of  reinforced  concrete  design,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  completely  built  in  the  short 
period  of  four  months  by  unskilled  labourers 
under  the  direction  of  two  foremen  is  one  more 
proof  of  the  advantages  offered  by  concrete- 
steel  in  the  way  of  simplicity  and  rapidity 
of  construction. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Whellock. — The  death,  on  May  24,  is 
announced  of  Mr.  Robert  Phillipps  Whellock, 
aged  70  years,  of  45,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C., 
and  17,  Dunkeld-road,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex, 
and  formerly  of  Catford.  Mr.  Whellock  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1879.  Of  his  principal 
architectural  works  we  may  instance  his  designs 
for  the  billiard-room,  Polapit  Tamar,  Laun¬ 
ceston,  the  interior  of  which  was  illustrated  in 
the  Builder  of  April  2,  1904;  several  houses 
in  Launceston;  the  Central  Public  Library  in 
Peckham-road,  Camberwell,  1892-3;  Mission 
hall.  Peckham,  1894;  Relief  station,  Peckham 
Park-road,  for  the  Camberwell  Guardians, 
1896 ;  reparation  of  Havil-street  Infirmary,  Cam¬ 
berwell  ;  the  Public  Free  Library  in  Gordon- 
road,  Nunhead;  and  the  Public  Free  Library 
in  Old  Kent-road,  South  London,  1896.  Four 
years  ago  Mr.  Whellock  published  a  treatise 
entitled  “  Pure  Water  for  London,”  describing 
in  detail  his  project  for,  in  his  own  words, 
supplying  water  “  from.  the  vast  subterranean 
storage  of  water  which  is  known  to  exist  below 
the  London  basin  ” ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
that  scheme,  he  exhibited  some  drawings, 
wherein  a  water-tower  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  Royal  Academy  rooms,  1900. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Church,  Swansea.— The  foundation-atoue  ol 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Michael’s  was  laid  at 
Manselton,  Swansea,  recently.  The  church  is 
situated  in  Major-street,  on  a  s;te  opposite 
the  council .  schools.  The  plan  is  of  a  town 
church  type,  consisting  of  a  nave,  72  ft.  long 
by  27  ft.  6  in.  wide,  north  and  south  aisle*, 
72  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  the  chancel, 
32  ft.  6  in.  by  25  ft.,  with  an  organ-chamber 
and  choir  vestry  on  the  south  side,  and  clergy 
vestry  on  the  north  side.  The  church  it 
lighted  by  traceried  windows  of  varied  pat¬ 
terns.  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  688  persons,  and  will  cost  5.000J. 
The  chancel  steps  and  pavement  will  be  of 
black-and-white  Sicilian  marble.  The  walls 
are  built  of  grey  native  stone,  with  box 
ground  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  to 
be  covered  with  green  Tyrch  slates.  Mr.  E. 
Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  is  the  architect 

Parish  Church,  Wooleb.— It  is  proposed  to 
restore  the  Parish  Church  of  Wooler,  North¬ 
umberland,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Baker  King, 
architect,  of  London,  has  made  a  report  and 
submitted  a  rough  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
whole  structure.  The  tower  will  remain,  but 
it  requires  pointing.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
have  two  new  entrances,  and  to  use  the  part 
under  the  tower  as  a  baptistry.  The  nave  will 
be  on  the  lines  of  the  original  church,  with 
the  addition  of  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry. 

Mission  Hall,  Fenham,  Newcastle-on-Tth* 
— A  new  mission  hall  is  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  at  the  corner  of  Wingrove;road  and 
Hadrian-road.  The  new  premises  will  be  built 
of  Closeburn  stone  and  red  pressed  brick  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall 
are  62  ft.  6  in.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  and  seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about 
250  persons.  The  entrance  porch  to  the  main 
building  will  be  in  Wingrove-wad,  at  the 
south-west  end,  and  inner  swing  doors  will 
give  access  to  the  hall.  The  contract  for  the 
work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Edward  Weather  ley, 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  designs  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Earl  B.  Spurgin,  architect,  of 
Newcastle. 

Parish  Church,  Bendebloch,  N.B-The  new 
parish  church,  which  lias  been  built  at  Ledaig 
for  the  Benderloch  district  of  Ardchatt&n,  was 
opened  on  the  17th  ult.  The  building, J™* 
is  in  the  Early  Norman  style,  has  been  etectod 
from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  Woulfe  Brenan,  C.E., 

Church  Renovation,  Iavwoou-flfcDwjJJ 
(Welsh)  Church,  Brownlow-hiU,  h«  wentlv 
been  undergoing  restoration.  The  tun 
the  roof  have  been  renewed,  the  dating  h 
been  made  good,  and  new  lead  gu 
been  put  in.  Dry  rot  had  grt  u«to  the  floors, 
which  have  also  been  repaired  and  new  nea 
ing  apparatus  has  been  put  in.  , 
interior  of  the  building  has,  in  addition,  been 
redecorated.  The  work  has  been 

under  the  superintendence  of  Memww 

W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  architects,  of 
Messrs  J.  B.  Johnston,  slating,  \ 
Tomkinson’  &  Sons,  seuoral  oontlMtW 
Mr.  Edward  Jones,  decorstiom. 
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Leicester.— The  repair  and  °which 

church  are  now  complete.  I  ’ 
has  been  going  on  for  jn°»tn  1  j  (he 
comprised  the  thorough  over  .  ] 8  ,he 
tower,  the  clearstory,  the  north. ^  J  ^ 
parapet  of  the  south  aisle,  bj®  c},Urch 
pairs  at  the  east  and  west  erg.  ^  th<> 
is  said  to  go.  back  .mto '  J? fon  the  north 

original  portion  being  t  time,  two 

wall  of  which  are,  at  the  PJ,,  arch<?}i 

Saxon  windows  surmounting  theNonnw  ^ 
subsequently  built,  when  the  pan. 

first  added.  The  tower,  at  least 4*  £ly 

is  probably  late  Saxon,  or  at  .  aboT(> 
Norman.  On  the  outside,  ^  jntorest- 
the  level  of  the  nave,  ,  „f  large 

ing  herring-bone  work,  com^'.  '  ^longed 
Roman  tiles  which  ^“fSuctare  the 
originally  to  the  Jewry  wal .  ,  wort«d 

materials  of  which  have  bee  Ar|c  0f  the 
up  in  times  gone  bv  into  tn®  the  tower 
church.  About  a  hundred  y  .  not  to  be 
was  found  to  be  so  di'apt  *Ke'  spire  then 

able  to  sustain  the  weight  arcount  to 
existing.  It  was  decided  parish 

remove  the  spire,  and,  w  m0TK.T  could 
suffering  from  chronic  I  ^  ’  out  stonework 
not  be  found  to  restore  the  ^  ,)*>  beau- 
of  the  tower.  The  result  ^  tff0  rows 

tiful  Norman  arcade,  M  practically 

or  arches,  with  their  P1'85  :  pilasters  *** 

obliterated.  The  remains  of  the  p  ^  wlth 

removed,  and  the  tower  |ng  brick- 

ordinary  bricks  from  a  S  j ,  bunded 
yard.  These  bricks,  m the cw^j,  that  not 
years,  had  mellowed  down :  0®  objected  to 
a  few  persons  in  the  town  ^  t0  give 

their  removal.  They  ^A^re. 
an  artistic  character  to  the  s  found  that 
when,  about  three  years  ago,  it  * 
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stonework  that  had  been  left  was 
in  a  friable  state,  and  that  the 
behind  the  brickwork  was  more  or 
■tfl  g0od,  it  was  decided  by  the  Church 

5  -1  of  St  Nicholas  to  once  more  bring 

tower  to  the  form  and  appearance 

6  built  ma.ny  cei.tur.es  ago.  It  was 
■'  ..though  much  new  stone  would  have 
'■Produced,  there  would  be  an  uncover- 
3  ^  nd  display  on  each  face  of  the  tower 
fc  tike  160  sq.  ft.  of  ancient  panelling 
{3rh  nrenair  only  to  a  limited  extent.  This 
Sj  JJ  been  carried  out.  The  clearstory 
^1™  retain  architecturally  their  original 
Sr,  though,  owing  to  extreme  dilapida- 
yr  w  are  now  practically  new.  The 
^ of  the  north  aisle  appear  to  have 

built  some  thirty  years  ago  of  unsuit- 
*  , tone,  which  had  weathered  so  much  that 
fj  found  necessary  to  remove  half  the 
and  insert  new  stone.  The  total  cost 
il  repair  and  restoration  is  close  on  1,500Z. 
‘tZfuter  Evening  News. 

-  ;'  !cH  Rookhope,  Durham. — The  new 

church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
:r t  has  just  been  consecrated  at  Rookhope. 
Edifice  replaces  a  former,  church,  erected 
M  which  stood  on  low-lying  ground  near 
Tck  side.  Stone  from  the  old  church,  re- 
.j  has  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
The  chancel  screen,  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
J  other  fittings  are  of  unpolished  oak.  .  The 
‘is  laid  with  wood  blocks.  Seating  is  by 
Jr,  instead  of  pews,  and  there  is  regular 
,1’modation  for  130  worshippers.  On  the 
‘a  side  of  the  church  are  a  choir  viestry  and 
nan-chamber.  The  church  has  been  erected 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Caroe  &  Passmore, 
Hendon  architects  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Sioners,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hall,  of  Gates- 
was  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  the 
Jng  was  about  1,200*.,  and  that  of  fur¬ 
ling  250Z.  -  ~  _r 

Kbiobation  of  Finghall  Church,  York- 

nov _ This  church  has  just  been  reopened 

tr  restoration,  the  architect  for  the  work 
L  Mr.  Brierley,  of  York.  There-  is 
.-.’one  aisle  on  the  north  side,  and  this  is 
"nded  from  the  nave  by  three  circular  arches 
gained  by  circular  pillars.  This  is  the  Nor- 
Z  part  that  dates  back  to  the  Xllth  cen- 

-  A  new  roof  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Jjing,  and  all  the  common  deal,  old- 
ajoned  box-pews  have  been,  cleared  out,  and 
B  replaced  with  modern  seating.  The  old 
■irch  was  all  covered  with  plaster  and  white- 
ni  and  this  has  been  removed  from  all  the 
Veiled  or  faced  stones.  The  removal  of  the 
nitewash  from  these  arches  has  laid  bare  a 
nmfientation  in  red  paint  of  zig-zag 
addings.  All  the  plastered  parts  of  the 
"  have  been  replastered.  The  old  wood 
,,  has  been  taken  up  and  relaid  at  a  level 
Vut  1  ft.  lower  than  the  old,  filled  in  with 
vacrete  and  cement,  and  covered  with  boards, 
®>pt  the  central  path,  which  is  covered  with 
jus.  The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  above 
j;  of  the  body  of  the  church.  A  new  , stone 
:xrway  into  the  chancel  has  been  made  in  the 
Bth  side,  and  also  a  new  stone  doorway  from 
s  chancel  into  the  vestry  on  the  north,  side, 
test  to  the  vestry  has  been  added  a  building 
t  the  heating  apparatus  of  hot-water 
idiators  distributed  around  the  church  in 

ce  of  the  old  stoves.  All  the  windows  have 
n  releaded,  and  some  old  stained  glass  in 
..south-east  window  of  the  chancel  has  been 
irefullv  protected  and  refixed.  The  old- 
liioned  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
.'retained  with  the  entrance  to  it  in  the  porch- 
nj,  The  wood  dado  around  the  walls  is  re- 
id.  The  walls  have  been  repointed  and 
sooted.  Externally  the  earth  has  been  re¬ 
ived  from  the  foundations,  and  a  deep 
uiented  channel'  made  around  to  carry  off 
a  water.  The  masonry  and  the  woodwork 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Anelay, 
apd  the  new  heating  apparatus  is 
:r  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Sheffield. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dublin. — The  new 
inter  and  spire  attached  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Templemore,  has  just  been  completed. 
Ike  work  is  from  the  design,  of  Messrs.  Ashlin 
|  Coleman,  architects,  Dublin,  the,  contractor 
Ving  Mr.  T.  Mackey,  also  of  Dublin. 

Bath  Abbey  Restoration. — A  meeting  of  the 
hth  Abbey  Restoration  Committee  was  held 
:  the  29th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
raiding.  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  the  architect,  ad¬ 
ding  the  meeting,  explained  the  unsafe 
edition  of  the  four  pinnacles  on  the  tower 
ud  the  two  at  the  east  end,  which  was  dis¬ 
ced  as  the  result  of  one  being  struck  by 
Atning  last  August,  and  said  the  alterna¬ 
nt  were:— (1)  To  have  no  pinnacles;  (2)  to 
*rwt  the  existing  ones,  resetting,  the  stone, 
it,  770 1.)  (3)  to  erect  pierced  pinnae’es  of 
iter  design  and  of  less  height  at  a  cost  of 
M.  He  submitted  a  plan  of  the  new 
Uncle  as  proposed,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Fox- 
Wt  moved,  and  the  rector  of  Bath  seconded, 
resolution  authorising  the  removal  of  the 


existing  pinnacles  and  thie  substitution  of 
gose  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson.-The  Rev. 

.  ±±-  Winwood  moved  an  amendment  provid- 

mg  only  for  the  removal  of  the  old  pinnacles 
believing  that  the  tower  should  first  be  seen 
without  pinnacles;  but  he  only  found  two  sup- 
porters,  and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Manse  at  Llandrin¬ 
dod.— New  Wesleyan  church  and  manse  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Llandrindod  Wells. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Ewen 
Harper  Brothers,  Birmingham,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  church,  schools,  and  manse.  The 
church  dself  will  cost  about  ,6, 000*.,  the  manse 
1,400Z.  and  the  schools  (which  are  not  being 
built  at  present)  2,600*.,  and  the  tower  andspirl 
of  the  church  another  3,000*.,  so  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  buildipgs  will  be  about  13.000*  The 
contract  for  the  present  block  of  buildings  has 
been  let  to  Messrs.  Dallow  &  Son,  Blackheath 
Birmingham.  The  building  is  faced  outside 
entirely  with  Yorkshire  stone.  The  tower,  with 
the  spire,  will  rise  to  a  height  of  about  200  ft. 
ihe  church  has  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
organ-chamber.  A  ladies’  parlour,  which  will 
seat  seventy,  and  a,  ministers’  vestry  are  also 
provided.  The  seating  accommodation  of  the 
church  is  for  500,  but  the  plan  is  so  arranged 
that  the  accommodation  can  be  increased  to  800 
in  the  future. 

English  Calvinistic  Church,  Ferndale, 
Wales. — The  opening  services  of  the  English 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  at  Ferndale  took 
place  recently.  The  church  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  has  seating  accommodation 
for  700  persons.  There  is  a  vestry  attached 
capable  of  seating  120,  together  with  a  book- 
room  and  ministers-5  room.  The  total  cost  will 
be  2,800*.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Lewis 
&  Morgan,  Pontypridd,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Howell  Lewis,  Ferndale. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Forest  Hall,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. — The  opening  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  church,  which  has  been  erected 
at  Forest  Hall,  took  place  a  short  time  ago. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Craven, 
builder,  of  Newcast'e,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Walton  Taylor,  architect. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Castle  Donington.— On 
the  24th  ult.  the  foundation-stones  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Castle  Donington,  were 
laid.  The  plans  for  the  work  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Lambert,  architect,  of 
Nottingham. 

New  Grammar  School,  Lincoln.— The  Board 
of  Education  has  passed  the  plans  for  a  new 
grammar  school  at  Lincoln.  The  site  selected 
is  one  of  12  acres  in  extent  on  Wragby-road. 
The  school  buildings  will  face  south,  and  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket  grounds  will  be  provided  in 
their  rear.  The  school  premises  are  to  be  two- 
storied,  and  the  ground  floor  will  have  a 
series  of  thirteen  arches  in  stone.  Behind  will 
be  changin,g-rooms  for  day  boys  and  boarders, 
while  at  right  angles,  to  the  east,  will  be  the 
refectory  and  kitchen,  and  above  the  dormi¬ 
tories.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  central  build¬ 
ing,  over  the  cloisters  and  changing-room,  will 
be  the  library,  flanked  on  either  side  by  class¬ 
rooms.  The  science  block  stands  beyond  the 
refectory,  in  the  eastern  wing,  together  with 
the  manual  instruction-room,  while  to  the 
north  of  the  central  block  it  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  make  a  future  addition  of  an 
assembly  hall  for  300  persona  The  dining- 
hall  at,  the  school  will  seat  120,  and  will  be 
61  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  of  Westminster,  is  the  architect.- 
Standafd. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Brampton. — 
Work  is  shortly  to  be  commenced  on  a  new 
Methodist  church  at  Brampton.  The  proposed 
building  will  provide  sitting  accommodation 
for  upwards  of  600  worshippers.  The  exterior 
walls  will  be  of  red-pressed  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  work  has  been  designed  by 
Air.  W.  Cecil  Jackson,  of  Chesterfield,  whose 
plans  were  selected  in  competition. 

Church  Room,  Brighton.  —  Sir  Henry 
Aubrey-Fletcher,  C.B.,  M.P.,  visited  Brighton 
on  the  15th  ult.  to  open  St.  Martin’s  Church 
Room.  The  new  church  room  has  a  30-ft. 
frontage  facing  Lewes-road,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  300  persons.  A  small 
gallery  has  been  erected;  there  are  two  lobbies, 
and  behind  the  platform  is  a  classroom,  from 
which  communication  may  be  had  with  the 
church.  The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Clayton  (Messrs. 
Clayton  &  Black). 

Proposed  Wesleyan  Methodists  Hall, 
Sheffield. — A  new  central  hall  is  to  be  erected 
in  George-street,  Sheffield.  The  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  the  new  buildings,  including 
furnishing,  organ,  etc.,  is  40,0003-  Messrs. 
Waddington,  Son,  &  Dunkerley,  of  Manchester 
and  London,  are '  the  architects. 

Mission  Hall,  Dundee.— Contracts .have  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  mission  hall  m 
Taylor’ s-lane,  Dundee.  The  building  will  con- 
tain,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  hall,  with  cloak¬ 
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room  and  lavatory  accommodation,  and  up¬ 
stairs  two  smaller  halls  and  private  room.  It 
is  to  be  built  of  red  terra-cotta  brick,  with  base 
course  and  facings  of  red  Dumfriesshire  stone. 
The  architect  is  Air.  Charles  G.  Soutar,  of 
Dundee,  and  the  following  are  the  contractors 
tor  the  work:— Mason,  Mr.  John  B.  Hay  • 
jomers,  Messrs.  Garvie  &  Farquharson  • 
plumber,  Mr.  T.  M.  Dewar;  slaters,  Messrs. 
James  Laburn  &  Son;  plasterer,  Mr.  James 
Baburn;  glaziers,  Messrs.  Donald  &  Smith- 
and  painter,  Mr.  David  Stewart,  all  of  Dundee’. 

Restaurant,  Newcastle. — A  new  restaurant 
has  been  erected  in  Grey-street,  Newcastle,  and 
will  shortly  be  opened.  Messrs.  J.  &  W. 
Lowry  have  built  the  main  structure,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Knowles,  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  W.  &  T.  R.  Milburn,  of  Sunder¬ 
land. 


Public  Library,  Coatbridge,  N.B.— On  the 
18th  ult.  the  new  free  public  library  and  read¬ 
ing-rooms,  erected  in  Academy-street,  Coat¬ 
bridge,  were  opened.  The  buildings  are- two- 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement  floor  in 
addition,  and  the  outer  walls  are  of  red  sand¬ 
stone  from  Corsehill  Quarry.  The  main 
entrance  leads  into  a  hall,  around  which  are 
grouped  the  lending  library  for  20,000  volumes, 
general  reading-room  for  120  readers,  ladies’ 
room  for  thirty,  boys’  for  thirty,  and  girls’ 
room  for  twenty,  also  a  committee-room.  The 
reference  library  is  placed  on  the  upper  floor, 
there  being  space  for  twelve  readers  and  ac¬ 
commodation  for  7,500  volumes.  There  are 
also  librarians’  room,  rooms  for  the  staff, 
lecture  hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
librarian.  The  design  of  the  buildings  is  Re¬ 
naissance,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  9,874Z.  Mr. 
Alexander  Cullen,  of  Hamilton,  was  the  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  work,  his  designs  being  selected' 
in  competition. 

Hospital,  Mexbro’.— The  new  Montagu 
Hospital  was  opened  at  Mexbro’  on  the  18th 
ult.  The  new  institution  occupies  a  site  of 
about  3  acres  at  the  junction  of  the  Adwick 
and  Cemetery  roads.  The  buildings  comprise 
an  administrative  block,  with  the  necessary 
domestic  offices,  operating  theatre,  male  and1 
female  wards,  isolation  block,  laundry,  and 
mortuary.  The  administrative  block  faces- 
Cemetery-road,  extending  east  to  west,  with  a 
southern  aspect.  It  is  a  two-storied  building, 
designed  in  Queen  Anne  style,  and,  like  the- 
whole  of  the  structure,  is  built  of  best  Conisbro’ 
red  bricks,  with  dressings  of  Mexbro’  stone. 
The  porch  and  hall  walls  are  lined  with  Rock¬ 
ingham  glazed  bricks,  and  the  flooring  of  the 
foi-mer  is  mosaic,  and  the  latter  of  wood  in 
herring-bone  design.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  secretary’s  office,  adjoining 
which  is  the  medical  staff’s  private  room. 
There  is  also  a  board-room,  30  ft.  by  18  ft. 
To  the  right  are  the  nurses’  quarters,  matron’s- 
sitting-room,  nurses’  dining-room,  20  ft..  by 
16  ft.,  and  their  sitting-room.  Above  is  a 
sickroom  for  the  nurses,  six  bedrooms,  bath¬ 
rooms,  etc.  From  the  hall  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  block  a  corridor  paved  with  granolithic- 
and  with  walls  of  cement  communicates  with 
the  other  departments.  Halfway  down  are 
the  domestic  quarters,  kitchens,  pantries,  and 
underneath  the  chamber  which  heats  the  build¬ 
ings.  At  the  entrance  end  is  the  operating 
pavilion,  and  on  one  side  is  the  surgeon’s 
room.  The  theatre  is  17  ft.  square,  and 
lighted  from  above  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  On 
the  west  side  is  the  female  block  connected  by 
a  corridor.  It  is  35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  .and  made  to- 
accommodate  eight  beds,  and  adjoining  is  a 
small  ward  for  children.  The  floors  are  raised 
by  arches  from  the  ground,  which  are  of 
marble  terrazzo.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  a 
central  stove  passing  up  to  the  roof,  and  faced 
with  glazed  tiles.  The  male  ward  is  45  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  and  will  hold  in  its  two  compartments- 
ten  beds  and  eight  beds.  The  isolation  ward, 
which  stands  behind  the  female  ward,  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a 
verandah.  The  institution  is  electrically  lit 
throughout.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,, 
of  Rotherham ;  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  W. 
Thornton  &  Son,  Rotherham.  The  sub-con¬ 
tractors  are: — Plumbing  and  electric  installar 
tion,  Alessrs.  Snowden,  of  Barnsley ;  plaster¬ 
ing,  Messrs.  Bendelow  &  Bennett,  of  Mexbro’ ; 
joiner’s  work,  Mr.  T.  Outram,  of  Rotherham; 
heating  engineers,  Messrs.  Wright  Brothers,  of 
Attercliffe ;  terrazzo  floors,  Messrs.  Geary, 
Walker.  &  Co.,  of  London;  granolithic  paving, 
Messrs.  Hodkin  &  Jones,  of  Sheffield;  laundry 
and  fittings,  Mr.  Summerscales,  of  Keighley. 

Town  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield.— On  the 
24th  ult.  the  foundation-stone,  of  the  new  town 
hall  at  Sutton  Coldfield  was  laid  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress.  The  new  town  hall,  with 
fire  station  attached,  is  being  erected  on  lana 
adjoining  the  council  house,  where  formerly 
stood  some  stabling  and  coach-houses  used  by 
the  fire  brigade  for  their  fire  .station.  The 
town  hall  will  comprise  an  assembly-room, 
78  ft.  by  42  ft.  9  in.  and  30  ft.  high,  which  will  givie 
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accommodation  for  some  650  people ;  a  supper- 
room,  41  ft.  by  28  ft.,  to  accommodate  between 
seventy  and  eighty  persons;  cloakrooms,  and 
•other  offices.  The  main  entrance  to  the  hall 
will  be  from  King  Edward’s-square,  through  a 
•crush  hall,  and  there  will  be  two  emergency 
entrances  from  the  council  house  side,  beside 
three  other  doors.  The  whole  of  this  accom¬ 
modation,  with  the  exception  of  the  platform 
retiring-room,  has  been  provided  on  the  ground 
floor,  thus  dispensing  with  staircases.  The  fire 
•brigade  buildings  include  a  fire-engine  room, 
36  ft.  by  30  ft.,  giving  accommodation  for 
three  engines,  with  recreation-room  and 
stabling.  Between  these  buildings  there  will 
'be  a  tower  60  ft.  high.  The  red  sand  bricks 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  were 
made  in  Sutton,  and  the  facings  are  of  Bath 
stone.  The  buildings  are  from  plans  prepared 
by.  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Mayston,  of  London,  and  are 
being  executed  by  Mr.  T.  E'vins.  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  10,100£. 

New  Baths,  Hull.— The  new  '  baths  in 
Beverley-road,  Hull,  have  been  built  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  the  northern  and 
north-western  portions  of  the  city,  and  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  Trippett  baths  which  were  small 
and  obsolete,  and  have  now  been  closed  and 
utilised  as  the  Corporation  Telephone  Ex¬ 
change.  The  site  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Beverley-road  and  Epworth-street ;  the  fronta,ge 
to  Beverley-road  is  120  ft.,  and  that  to 
Epworth-street  255  ft.  .  The  accommodation  is 
as  follows: — Men’s  swimming-bath,  100  ft.  by 
35  ft, ;  depth  .of  water.  3  ft.  9  in.  to  6  ft. 
Boys’  swimming-bath,  60  ft.,  by  40  ft. ;  depth, 

2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  Ladies’  swimming-bath,  65  ft. 
by  34  ft. ;  depth,  3  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft. ;  also  forty- 
eight  slipper-baths.  The  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  in  English  Renaissance  style,  and  is  of 
red  Leicestershire  sandstocks,  with  dressings  of 
Ancaster  stone;  the  coverings  of  the  cupolas 
and  Mansard  roof  is  of  copper.  On  entering 
the  building  the  bather  passes  through  a  small 
vestibule  in  front  of  the.  ticket  office.  To  the 
right  of  the  ticket  office  is  the  entrance  to  the 
large  swimming-bath,  and  to.  the  left  is  the 
entrance  to  a  waiting-hall,  giving  access  to  the 
slipper-baths.  In  line  with  the  front  entranoe 
ls  a  long  corridor  running  through  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  giving  access  to  the  bovs’ 
hath  and  the  boiler-house,  laundry,  etc.  The 
slipper-baths  are  contained  in  three  corridors 
branching  off  the  waiting-hall.  The  ladies’ 
bath  is  situated  beyond  the  slipper-baths,  and 
is  reached  by  a  separate  entrance  from 
Epworth-street,  while  six  of  the  slipper-baths 
are  shut  off  from  the  general  block  during  the 
swimming  season,  and  reserved  for  ladies  only. 
Beyond  the  ladies’  bath  are  the  boiler-house, 
cycle  store, .  and  laundry.  In  the  large  swim¬ 
ming-bath  is  a  gallery,  constructed  of  steel 
girders  and  concrete,  and  fitted  with  tip-up 
seats  with  a  back  row  considerably  raised  so 
as  to  give  as  good  a  view  of  the  water  area  as 
is  possible.  In  case  it  is  decided  to  cover  in 
the  bath  during  the  winter  months  this  gallery 
will  add  very  much  to  its  utility  as  a  concert  or 
lecture  hall,  and,  to  further  extend  its  utilitv, 
the  dressing  berths  have  been  made  collapsible, 
and  emergency  exits  have  been  provided  open¬ 
ing  direct  on  to  the  Beverley-road.  The  ladies’ 
bath  has  a  pitch-pine  roof ;  the  dressing  berths 
have  fixed  partitions  of  pitch-pine,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  where  not  concealed 
by  dressing  berths,  is  tiled.  The  slipper-baths 
are  enamelled  porcelain,  and  are  all  provided 
with  hot  an$J  cold  showers,  so  arranged  that 
the  bather  cannot  scald  himself  by  turning  on 
the  hot  water  first.  The  water  supplied  to 
these  baths  will  be  softened.  At  the  end  of 
the.  waiting-hall  is  a  refreshment  buffet,  at 
which  coffee  and  other  light  refreshments  will 
be  supplied  to  early  morning  bathers  and 
others.  The  floors  throughout  the  public  part 
of  the  building,  except  in  the  long  corridor  to 
the  boys’  bath,  are  of  mosaic,  mostly  of  the 
type,  of  marble  mosaic  which  has  now  become 
familiar,  but,  as  complaints  have  arisen  that 
this  pavement  becomes  slippery  to  bare  feet, 
the  gangways  around  the  men’s  and  ladies’ 
swimming-baths  have  been  paved  with  Rust’s 
vitreous  mosaic,  and  those  around  the  bovs’ 
bath  with  a  special  form  of  marble  mosaic  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  contractors  for  the  first  time 
at  these  baths.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls, 
where  not  exposed  to  rough  treatment,  is  tiled, 
and  elsewhere  faced  with  enamelled  bricks,  and 
the  upper  part,  is  faced  with  premier  buff 
bricks,  relieved  in  places  with  coloured  bricks. 
The  building  is  lighted,  throughout  bv  electric 
light,  Nernst  lamps  being  used  in  the  larger 
rooms.  Pilot  gas  lights  are  provided  for 
emergencies,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  large 
swimming-bath  is  assisted  by  sun  burners 
placed  ,  under  the  ventilators.  The  ventilation 
is  obtained  by  means  of  Boyle’s  air-pump  venti¬ 
lators  at  the  roofs,  and  suitable  low-level  inlets. 
Those  parts  of  the  baths  which  will  be  used 
in  winter  are  heated  by  radiators,  and  a  single 
section  radiator  is  placed  in  each  slipper-bath. 
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The  heating,  both  of  the  building  and  the 
water,  is  provided  by  three  boilers,  26  ft.  by 
6  ft.,  which  may  be  used  either  as  steam 
boilers  or  simply  as  water  heaters.  The 
method  of  heating  water  for  the  slipper-baths 
practised  in  Hull  differs  considerably  from  the 
usual  practice.  In  its  simplest  form  the  town 
water  is  supplied  to  a  tank  on  the  roof  and 
passes  from  this  tank  through  the  boilers  direct 
to  the  baths.  The  results  of  this  system  have 
been,  very  satisfactory,  and  the  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  is  not  much  more  than  half  that  under  much 
more  expensive  and  more  modern  systems. 
The  only  variation  introduced  into  the  new 
baths,  therefore,  has  been  to  sink  the  boilers 
below  the  level  of  the  baths,  so  that  the  hot- 
water  supply  pipes  may  be  arranged  to  allow  a 
circulation.  For  the  heating  of  the  swimming- 
baths  the  manager  will  have  two  methods  at 
his  disposal,  and  in  beginning  to  fill  the  baths 
he  will  pass  in  hot  water  from  one  or  two  of 
the  boilers  until  the  water  has  reached  a 
certain  level,  when  he  will  cut  off  the  hot 
water,  and  turn  on  steam  from  another  boiler. 
This  steam  will  pass  through  an  injector  which 
will  draw  the  water  from  the  deep  end  of  the 
bath,  and  return  it  a.t  the  shallow  end,  and 
after  the  bath  is  filled  the  temperature  will 
be  kept  up,  and  the  water  kept  in  circulation 
by  this  method.  An  efficient  steam  laundry  is 
provided,  and  the  towels,  etc.,  will  be  dried  in 
a  room  over  the  boilers,  utilising  heat  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Practically  the 
entire  space  under  the  floors  is  formed  as  sub¬ 
ways,  so  that  all  the  pipes  and  valves  are  easily 
accessible.  The  buildings  and  engineering 
work  have  been  entirely  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  City  Engineer,  Mr. 
A.  E.  White,  .  the  assistant  in.  charge 
of  the  work  being  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  chief 
engineering  assistant.  The  contractors  are  as 
follows  (all  of  Hull,  except  where  otherwise 
stated) : — Foundations  and  bath  tanks,  E.  Good 
&  Sons;  super-structure,  Messrs.  Quibell,  Son, 
&  Greenwood ;  sub-contractors  (under  Messrs. 
Quibell,  Son,  &  Greenwood),  plasterer,  Mr.  W. 
Russell ;  joiner.  Mr.  W.  Sanderson ;  plumber 
and  glazier,  Mr.  J.  Beal ;  slaters,  Messrs. 
Dawber,  Townsley,  &  Co. ;  painters,  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Drury  &  Son;  roof  principals,  etc., 
Messrs.  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  (Glasgow) ;  boilers. 
The  Low  Moor  Company  (Bradford) ;  pipes, 
fittings,  etc.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Harrison ;  mosaic 
paving,  Messrs.  Hodkin  &  Jones  (Sheffield) : 
tile  and  faience  work,  Mr.  Alfred  Whitehead 
(Leeds) ;  hardwood  joinery,  Messrs.  H.  Arnold 
&  Son  (Doncaster) ;  front  railings,  Messrs.  John 
Jones  &  Sons  (Manchester) ;  electric  lighting, 
Messrs.  A.  Reame  &  Co. ;  laundry  machinery, 
Messrs.  W.  Summerscales  &  Sons  (Keighley) ; 
water  softener  and  ferro-concrete  storage  tanks, 
Messrs.  Rose,  Downs.  &  Thompson.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  A.  Jaram.  Some  of 
the  contracts  are  not  yet  measured  up,  but  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  fittings  may  be  taken 
as,  approximately,  25.000Z.,  which  is  2.000Z. 
below  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  and  works 
out  at  7id.  per  cubic  ft. 

Convalescent  Home,  Bexhill. — On  Saturday, 
last  week,  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Metropolitan  Convalescent 
Institution  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  new 
home  for  men  at  Little  Common,  Bexhill-on- 
Sea.  The  home,  which  stands  on  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  sea,  is  about  three 
miles  from  Bexhill.  Though  planned  for  the 
accommodation  of  118  patients  when  com¬ 
plete,  the  funds  in  hand  did  not  permit  of  the 
whole  building  being  completed  at  once,  but 
the  central  portion  now  thrown  open  for  use 
provides  accommodation  for  the  full  staff  and 
seventy-one  beds  for  patients.  As  planned  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  the  east  and  west 
wings,  can  be  added  without  interfering  with 
the  working  of  the  present  portion.  The  com¬ 
plete  scheme  provides  for  patients  on  the  main 
front,  a  reading  and  quiet  room,  a  large 
general  sitting-room,  and  a  smoking-room. 
The  building  is  as  far  as  practicable  designed 
to  be  fire-resisting,  and  is  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  is  about  19.650Z.  The 
building  contractors  were  Messrs.  Holloway 
Brothers,  Lambeth,  and  Messrs.  Rowland 
Plumbe  &  F.  M.  Harvey  were  the  architects. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Bushey. — The  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  church,  erected  on  Chalk  Hill,  Bushey, 
was  opened  recently  by  Sir  John  H.  Puleston. 
The  church,  including  land,  has  been  built  at 
the  total  cost  of  6,672 1.  15s.  The  edifice,  which 
is  late  Gothic,  freely  treated,  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings ;  the  entire 
woodwork  if  of  pitch-pine,  the  internal  struc¬ 
tures  being  supported  by  cast-iron  columns.  A 
gallery  runs  round  the  building,  and  space  is 
left  on  the  west  side,  that  is.  at  the  back  of 
the  pulpit,  for  an  organ.  The  windows  are 
leaded,  with  cathedral  glass,  electric  light  is 
furnished  throughout,  and  the  heating  is  by 
hot-water  pipes.  The  church  is  built  to  seat 
750.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Charles  Brightman, 


of  Watford;  the  electrician,  Mr  Haro 
Downer.  Watford;  the  glazier,  Mr.  II.  Tim 
Watford;  while  the  heating  arrangements  wc 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell  &  Co 
Messrs.  Charles  Bell,  Withers,  &  Meredith,  i 
London,  were  the  architects. 


Proposed  Hippodrome,  Kingston. -Plana  ft 
a  new  hippodrome  have  been  approved  by  tl 
Building  Plans  Committee  of  the  Kingsto 
Town  Council.  The  site  of  the  proposed  strut 
ture  will  be  at  the  junction  of  the  Richmon 
and  London  roads.  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chamber; 
architect,  of  Kingston,  prepared  the  plans. 

Hospital  Extension,  Bucknall-To  prc 
vide  additional  accommodation  at  the  infectiou 
diseases  hospital  at  Bucknall,  extensions  hav 
been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  some  8,0001.  Thes 
extensions,  which  have  just  been  opened,  ic 
elude  a  new  pavilion,  with  separatio; 
wards  and  annexes,  an  addition  to  th 
administration  block,  the  erection  of  col 
tages  for  the  engineer  and  coachman,  provisioi 
of  a  new  power  block,  including  new  stean 
boiler,  additional  accumulators,  etc.  Mr.  E 
Jones,  architect,  prepared  the  plans  for  th 
work. 

Hotel,  Carlisle.— The  new  Crown  am 
Mitre  Hotel,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  ii 
Castle-street,  is  approaching  completion.  Tin 
building  provides  accommodation  for  betweei 
fifty  and  sixty  beds,  and  the  estimated  cost  i 
about  50.000Z.  Messrs.  Oliver  k  Dodgshun.  0 
Carlisle  and  Leeds,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr 
Thain  is  the  clerk  of  works.  _  The  builders  an 
Messrs.  Beaty  Brothers;  joiner.  Mr.  Georg. 
Black;  plasterer,  Mr.  Ormerod;  plumber,  Mr 
Forster  ;  slater.  Mr.  Kellett;  and  painter  am 
glazier.  Mr.  Kirk.  The  heating  apparatus  1 
being  put  in  bv  Messrs.  Mackenzie  i  Moncar 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Steinthall.  Bradford  and  New 
castle,  is  responsible  for  the  electric  light  in 
stallation. 

Convalescent  Home,  Harrogate- -The  foun 
dation-stone  of  a  new  convalescent  home,  whici 
is  being  erected  for  the  authorities  of  tn. 
Durham  County  Hospital,  at  Harrogate  wa 
laid  on  the  20th  ult.  The  designs  for  th. 
work  have  been  prepared  by  Mr-W.  T.  Jonoi 
architect,  and  the  cost  will  be  7,00W. 

Town  Hill,  KiMasmura-On  tie  ZOt 

ult.  the  memorial-stone  of jte 
in  Union-street  was  laid  Tie  U1 1  to 
modate  1.200  people,  and  n  estimated  ™ 
about  8,0002.  The  hall  is  from  plans  j>! 
Walker  &  Ramsay,  architects,  Slasgc*. 

Primitive  Methodist  t*  JSLitj,, 
foundation-stones  of  lhe  “I  ,  High 
Methodist  Chapel  and  Soboohm  W 
street,  St.  Peter-at-Go’h, 

laid  on  the  24th  ult.  T  j*  wor 
school  are  being,  erected  .  ( 

shippers  of  the  Primitive  M  Pailwa.’ 
Portland- place,  the  Great  » 

Company  having  purchased 
tension  purposes.  The 

taken  by  Messrs.  Halker  Brothers,^  ^ 
Lincoln,  Messrs.  Howdil L*  accommodatiot 
being  the  architects  Seahng  acco^  ^ 
is  being  provided  m  the  chaPe  ‘or  jLei  then 
worshippers.  At  the  rear  of  the  cna^ 
will  be  a  lecture-hall  and  other  ™  _ 

North  British  Station  Ho®.  (j]asg<>vr 
The .  North  British 

has  just  been  opened.  Ine  c  ^  |oung< 
from  George-square,  one  leadias  *  ,h,„  i, 

and  the  other  to  the  ,  fc. 

also  an  entrance  from  RuTiforms,  anc 
yards  distant  from  the  “ 

another  at  the  eastern  end  smokoroom 

Hanover-street,  leading  entr#nce  is  th< 

Off  the  hall  at  the  Queen-street 
gentlemen’s  writing-room  an< J  from  th< 

for  the  use  of  lady J18 ,  ,  ]ounge  are  th< 
lounge.  To  the  right  O  -  p,  througl 
public  restaurant  ,^nd aad  bar,  re 
which  are  reached  the  smok  wo  end  o 
moved  from  the  western Jo  m  is  th< 

the  building.  Behind  the {rom  th, 
kitchen.  A  wide  stai  a]ongside  is 

lounge  to  the  upper  foots,  the  grooms 
elevator.  On  the  first  en  ,u  U 

twenty-four  in  number,  .  ^ms  on  thi 
There  are  also  -two  large  ^  goors  an 
flat.  The  second,  third, 
wholly  devoted  to  .« 

and  there  are  in  all  105  ,  comply  l“ 

heating  is  by  radiators  jnde.^  ml  th; 
stallation  of  electric  fans  P  .  light.  V?1 
building  is  lighted  by  the  elew  ^ 
Kai.nel  revolving  doors  are  r  fo 

cipal  entranoes.  The  arc  t 
the  reconstruction  ofthebm  ^  work  hj 

Baird  &  Thomson,  Glasgow.*  |]y  by  Ed, 
been  carried  through,  P  F  the  supo"1 
burgh  and  Glasgow  firm,  noa^  of  worfc 
tendence  of  Mr.  John  tu  new  branc 
Branch  Library,  .I^S  was  opened  c 
library  at  California,  SgJJ'g,,  erect* 

the  24th, ult.  The  bmldmtW^ 

from  designs  by  Mr.  r 
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.,0D  glass  and  decoration. 

i«ECK  Yokks.— The  two  centre  lights  of 
-twosome  window  of  this  church  have 
;tPn  added  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
who  have  already  executed  another 
J  in  this  same  window.  The  subjects  of 
i3!  „,MPnt  lights  are  the  “  Ascension  ”  in 
cue  and  in  the  bottom  one  “ The 
e  g|on  ”  with  “S.  Mary”  and  “  S.  John.’ 
JS  CHURCH,  Anstruther,  N.B.— 1 Two  of 
wnire  lights  of  a  transome  window  in  this 
*5,  hwe  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
St*  being  “  S.  Philip”  in  the  top  light 
peter”  in  the  lower  one.  The  artists 
, his  work  were  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
'Lr,  The  remaining  four  lights  were 
i^fith  Cathedral  class,  until  such  time  as 
Jor  can  be  found  to  put  in  stained  glass. 


V jfiJiY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
ju  tones  and  Runcorn  Transporter 
't_0n  Monday  last  the  hew  transporter 
foe  crossing  the  Mersey  and  the  Manchester 
^ Canal  between  Widnes  and  Runcorn,  was 
Lj  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  in  the  presence 
."large  company  representing  various  public 
vyjjies  and  commercial  interests,  to  whom 
means  of  communication  is  of  direct 
fiance.  As  this  work  was  fully  described 
iSSUe  of  October  31,  1903,  we  need  only 
•r  briefly  to  the  main  features  of  its  design. 

> structure  is  really  a  suspension  bridge,  in 
jfo  the  stiffening  girders  are  at  the.  height 
2  ft.  above  high-water  level,  this  being  the 
it  headway  between  the  water  and  the 
trside  of  the  girders,  from  which  is  hung 
"tar  travelling  from  side  to  side  of  the 
i.  The  car  contains  accommodation  for 
passengers  and  four  two-horse  vehicles,  and 
propelled  by  electric  trollies  running  on 
.  Jam  upon  the  lower  flange  of  the  stiffen- 
airders.  Ample  provision  is  made  for 
.'ding  passengers  from  wind  and  rain  dur- 
the°  passage,  which  occupies  less  than 
k  minutes  from  beginning  to  end.  After 
jdiing  the  bridge  on  Monday  last,  Sir  John 
jer  and  the  chief  guests  were  trans- 
:,:d  across  the  river  in  the  car,  which  was 
:j  to  move  quite  smoothly  and  without 
sptible  oscillation.  The  structure  has  a 
per  span  than  any  other  bridge  in  the 
y  Kingdom,  and  was  built  from  the 
tns  of,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
John  J.  Webster,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  West- 
ster,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Wood,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Liverpool.  As  mentioned  in  our  previous 
tie,  the  bridge,  together  with  the  ap- 
iohes  and  the  car,  are  well  lighted  by 
iricity.  and,  in  addition,  fog-bells  a.nd 
ids  are  provided  for  the  guidance  of 
i!i  passing  up  and  down  the  river. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

uxce. — The  French  Government  has  bo¬ 
ated,  at  Rouen,  under  the  direction  of 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  a  school  of  archi- 
are,  open  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  French 
ins.  Foreigners  (of  both  sexes)  who  wish 
titer  this  school  must  be  provided  with  a 
r  of  introduction  from  the  ambassador, 
liter,  or  consul-general  of  their  country, 
jg  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the 
iidate  for  admission.  Candidates  must 
hioe  certificates  showing  that  they  a.re  pre- 
d  to  undergo  the  necessary  examination 
idmission.  The  age  limit  is  from  fifteen 
hirty.  both  years  inclusive.  The  studies 
exactly  the  same  as  the  course  at  the  Paris 
ol.  and  the  diploma  is  that  of  architecture 

A  by  the  French  Government. - The 

aiio  des  Beaux-Arts  have  elected  M.  Allar 
successor  to  M.  Guillaume.  M.  Allar  was 
fit  intended  for  a  printer,  but  subsequently 
up  the  study  of  sculpture  in  the  atelier  of 
older  Danta'n.  He  obtained  the  Grand 
:  dc  Rome  in  1869,  and  the  Medaille 
araeur  of  the  Salon  in  1882.  He  is  at  pre- 
Professor  of  Modelling  at  the  Ecole  des 

n-Arts. - An  exhibition  organised  by 

" Societe  des  Fouilles  Archeologiques  is 
tlj  to  be  opened  at  the  Petit  Palais,  Paris ; 
ill  consist  of  objects  recently  discovered  in 

me,  Spain,  and  Egvpt. - At  the  Chateau 

hgatelle  there  is  shortly  to  be  opened  an 
Won  of  pictures  of  the  English  school  of 
XYIIIth  century,  including  _  works  by 
w,  Hoppner,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 

Turner. - Mdme.  Corroyer,  the  widow  of 

eminent  architect  who  died  last  year,  has 
rated  to  the  Louvre  the  whole  of  her  late 
end’s  fine  ecclesiastical  and  household 

i  of  the  mediaeval  periods. - Special 

"ares  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  Ver- 
v  Museum  from  the  risk  of  fire. — —The 
mment  have  decided  on  the  restoration  of 
curious  church  of  Cuis,  near  Epernay, 
i  has  been  classed  as  a  “Monument 
wique.” — 1 The  Jury  in  the  competition 
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for  a  new  Savings  Bank  at  Vervins  have 
selected  the  design  by  M.  GeoreeV  T 

architect,  of  Barzy-sur-Marnc. - The  death  is 

announced  of  a  talented  landscape-painter  M 

Balouzet,  whose  works  took  an  honourable 
place  in  the  Old  Salon.- - A  new  hosDital 

of  T>867Unnn  f*  Perpi°na.n  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,867,000  francs.  It  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  architectural  competition  ^ 

1 Germ  any. -In  the  competition  for  plans  for 
the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Lubecb  the 
Srst  piemium  of  1  600  marks  was  awarded  to 

®lr?’-Hand  rf,wo  cqual  Ptemiums  of 
800  marks  to  Herr  Glogner  and  Herr  Egeel- 
;?*'  to  l  K:  aM1<5nt,  “  Beiehssaal,”  at  Eatisbon. 
11  "  °e  completely  restored;  a  com- 

mittee  has  been  formed  to  direct  the 

Gabriel  £wI“S1™’  .  which  Professor 

Gabriel I  v.  Seidl  is  chairman, - In  the 

competition  for  plans  for  workmen’s  houses 
to  be  erected  in  Darmstadt,  more  than  5,000 
plans  were  presented;  the  first  premium  (1000 
marks)  was  awarded  to  Herr  Arthur  Winkoop 
and  the  second  (600  marks)  to  Herr  Josef 

Kangs. - The  ancient  castle  of  Lichtenstein  is 

to  be  restored  from  plans  by  Herr  Alois 
Gstrei  n .  -  The  principal  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral  at  Metz  is  to  receive  additions  from  plans 

I  Wnn  T°r.now\ - The  church  of  St.  Michael, 

7n  nnn' d®  I1™’  itofbe  restored  at  a  cost  of 

70,000  marks. - The  firm  of  MM.  Lachmann  & 

Zauber  have  undertaken  the  building  of  the 
opera  house  to  be  erected  in  the  Friedrich- 

strasse.  Berlin - The  town  hall  at  Dresden  is 

to  be  restored  by  MM.  Briiter  &  Roth  at  a  cost 
of  about  19,800,000  francs. 

Switzerland. — A  statue  of  Science,  in  white 
marble  has  been  executed  by  Herr  Lanz  to  fill 
the  niche  in  the  central  fagade  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Berne. - The  Swiss  Nature  Research 

Society  (Natur  forschende  Gesellschaft  ”)  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Lucerne  from  Sep¬ 
tember  10  to  13. 

Austria.— The  church  of  St.  Charles  at 
Vienna  is  to  be  restored  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Zumbusch,  Herr  Fellner,  and 

Herr  Wachtler. - A  new  church  is  to  be  built 

at  Leipa,  in  Bohemia,  from  plans  by  Herr 
Gurlich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Messrs.  Leaning  &  Tanner,  quantity  sur¬ 
veyors,  have  removed  their  offices '  from 
28,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  to  7,  Soutli- 

ampton-street,  Bloomsbury-square. - Messrs. 

Hickie,  Borman,  &  Woods,  4,  Lloyd’s- 
avenue,  E.C.,  have  been  appointed  sole  agents 
in  this  country  for  “  Anduro,”  a  new  roof- 

covering^  material  manufactured  in  Austria. - 

The  business  of  Messrs.  Killer  Brothers,  Ltd., 
and  that  of  the  Hopton  Wood  Stone  Company, 
Ltd.,  have  been  amalgamated,  and  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  as  “  The  Hopton  Wood 
Stone  Firms,  Ltd.” 

Leeds  Unhealthy  Area.— A  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sandford  Fawcett,  M.Inst.C.E..  at  the  Leeds 
Town  Hall,  on  the  24th  ult.,  into  an  app'ica- 
tion  to  borrow  13.724Z.  for  the  laying-out  of 
streets  in  connexion  with  the  Leeds  Corpora¬ 
tion  Improvement  Scheme,  for  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  Quarry  Hill  un¬ 
healthy  area,  and  also  424Z.  for  the  purposes 
of  street  improvement  at  the  junction  of 
Branch-road  and  Stanningley-road.  It  was 
explained  that  the  street  for  which  borrowing 
powers  were  asked  in  regard  to  the  Quarry 
Hill  area  was  to  be  constructed  from  Regent- 
street  to  Burmantofts-street  with  two  con¬ 
tributory  streets,  the  main  street  at  a  width  of 
75  ft.  It  was  also  proposed  to  construct  a  sub¬ 
way.  Mr.  Martin,  the  engineer  for  the  un¬ 
healthy  areas  department,  said  they  had  pulled 
down  forty  dwellings,  housing  113  people,  and 
there  were  over  300  houses  empty  in  the  area. 
During  the  last  fifteen  months  the  number 
of  empty  houses  in  Leeds  had  increased  70  per 
cent.,  and  houses  were  being  built  faster 
than  the  population  was  growing.  _  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  demolish  279  houses,  displacing  928 
persons.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
Stanningley-road  street  improvement  having 
been  taken,  the  inquiry  terminated. 

Rehousing,  Liverpool. — Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Local  Government  Board  In¬ 
spector,  attended  at  the  Municipal  Offices, 
Dale-street,  Liverpool,  on  the  24th  ult.,  to 
examine  the  Liverpool  Corporation’s  schemes 
for  the  erection  of  new  artisans’  dwellings  in 
Lambert-street.  Kempstoiv-istreet,  Craven- 
street,  and  Clifford-street.  Mr.  Cripps,  assis¬ 
tant  Corporation  solicitor,  explained  that  the 
schemes  submitted  were  for  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
several  housing  clauses  and  provisional  orders. 
The  Corporation’s  po'icy  had  been  not  to  pull 
down  any  dwellings  before  erecting  others  for 
the  dispossessed  tenants.  Some  houses  were 
demolished  in  Christian-street  without  a 
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rC^®7€  n°r  reh°using  being  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  As  this  was  an 

tioTwii-e  l'^l  al.thou»h  thereby  ‘he  Corpora- 
asked  tb!  Rab  !i  a  cor!sldora'ble  penalty,  he 
af“®d  •  Board  to  exculpate  them,  because  a 
street  improvement  has  been  effected,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  vacant  houses  even  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  in  the  half-mile  radius.  Out  of  1,720- 

VMant1€SAbUtlt  by  the  C5rP°ration  !80  were 
vacant.  A  return  prepared  at  the  beginning  of 

his  year  by  the  Head  Constable  showed  4  293 
hf°cses  in  ‘he  city,  of  which  1.145  were 
houses  of  5s.  a  week  rent  and  under.  This  was 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  electric 
tram  system  and  cheap  faxes  attracted  the 
labouring  class  to  reside  in  the  suburbs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  over  2,000  of  working- 
class  houses  had  been  built,  chiefly  on  the 
outskirts.— Mr.  Shelmerdine,  Corporation  Sur¬ 
veyor,  explained  the  character  of  the  dwellings 
pioposed  to  be  built  in  the  streets  previously 
mentioned.  ^  J 

Lamb’s  Home,  D Alston.— It  is  stated  that" 
the  house,  No.  14.  Kingsland-row,  Dalston,  is- 
m  course  of  being  pulled  down.  Charles 
ioi?iiad  ,  °dSings  there  in  or  shortly  after 
lUll,  though  at  that  time  he  and  his  sister  had 
taken  rooms,  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  in  the- 
house  at  the  corner,  west,  of  Bow-street  and 
Russell -street Covent-garden,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  Will  s  coffee-house. 

,N°r  32.  Cannon-street,  E.C.— The  freehold 
ot  No.  32,  Cannon-street  is  scheduled  by  the 
London  County  Council  for  purposes  of  a  fire 
brigade  station.  The  compulsory  sale  has 
termed  the  subject  of  a  case— Bainbridgete- 
trustees  v.  the  London  County  Council— in 
which  an  award  of  15.850Z.  has  just  been  made 
by  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  member  of  the 
council,  Surveyors’  Institution.  The  claimants 
urged  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  amount 
exceeding  the  value  of  No.  32.  inasmuch  as  the 
premises  could  have  been  most  advantageously 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  adjoining  house, 
No.  34.  and  in  view  of  the  detriment  to  be' 
occasioned  by  the  erection  of  the  station.  Sir- 
Edward  Boyle,  K.C.,  appeared  for  the  London' 
County  Council. 

Memorial  Screen,  Bristol  Cathedral.— On 
June  21  will  be  dedicated  the  Wait  memorial1 
chancel  screen,  comprising  figures  of  fourteen- 
saints  of  the  English  Church,  of  sixteen  per¬ 
sonages  associated  with  .the  history  of  the 
cathedral,  and.  over  the  arches,  of  the  Good' 
Shepherd  the  Virgin,  and  SS.  Stephen,  Peter, 
and  Paul.  The  screen  is  executed  in  Bath- 
stone  by  Messrs.  Cowlin  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  after 
designs  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

Discoveries  of  Roman  Remains  at  Chiswick. 
—A  discovery  was  made,  on  the  26th  ult.,  at 
Chiswick,  where,  on  the  site  of  Old  Chiswick 
House,  which  dates  back  to  about  1500,  some- 
Roman  remains  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Whilst  _  excavations  were  being  carried  on  in 
connexion  with  the  building  of  some  flats  on 
the  estate,  which  was  once  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  daughter,  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  filled-up  vault,  which  experts  have 
pronounced  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The 
chamber  measures  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  and  is 
composed  of  squared  rubble  chalk  set  in  Roman- 
mortar,  whilst  the  floor  is  paved  with  2-in. 
Roma.n  red  brick,  and  is  7  ft.  below  the  pre¬ 
sent  ground  surface.  It  is  surmised  that, 
when  Sutton  Court,  or  Chiswick  House,  was 
built,  the  vault  was  filled  in  to  help  the  foun¬ 
dations,  as  amongst  the  rubbish  was  discovered' 
a  fine  specimen  of  early  Fulham  pottery,  to¬ 
gether  with  fragments  of  English  and  German 
pottery  of  the  XVth  century,  besides  other  in¬ 
teresting  archseological  relics.  These  inc'ude  a 
portion  of  a  carved  stone  shaft  and  a  sub- 
terrainean  passage  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  River  Thames. — 
Standard. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Sonderland  Building  Trade  Dispute.— The- 
stonemasons  at  Sunderland  have  agreed  to- 
accept  a  reduction  of  £d.  per  hour.  The 
masters  asked  for  a  reduction  of  Id.,  but,  after 
several  conferences,  a  compromise  was  arranged. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  will  be  no 
stoppage  in  this  branch  of  the  building  trade 
at  Sunderland.  The  joiners  have  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  jrd.  an  hour,  bringing  their 
wages  down  to  9£d.  The  representatives  of 
the  bricklayers  refused,  at  a  meeting  re¬ 
cently,  to  accept  a  modified  offer  of  the 
masters,  whereby  their  wages  would  be_  re¬ 
duced  -^d.  per  hour.  The  employers  have  intiT 
mated  that,  failing  an  acceptance  of  this  pre¬ 
ferred  compromise,  a  reduction  of  Id.  would 
be  insisted  upon. 

Newcastle  Building  Trade  Dispute.— On 
Saturday,  last  week.  a.  conference  was  held  in 
Newcastle  of  delegates  of  the  men  out  on 
strike  in  the  building  trade.  The  object  was  to 
see  whether  uniformity  of  hours  amongst  the- 
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"different  trades  could  be  secured.  At  the 
present  time  the  working  hours  differ  in  many 
respects,  and  the  employers  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  alike  in  all  sections.  Matters  worked  out 
very  smoothly  when  the  suggestion  was  fairly 
looked  into,  and.  an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  all  the  men  should  start  and  finish 
at  the  same  hours.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion — and  it  was  slight — occurred  in  the 
case  of  one  trade,  who  could  not  agree  to  the 
dinner  hour  suggested  by  the  other  trades. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  point  where  the 
sections  were  at  variance,  with  the  result  that 
a  harmonious  arrangement  was  suggested. 


legal. 

HAMPSTEAD  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  King  v.  B.  Bridg¬ 
water  &  Co.,  B.  Bridgwater  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ben- 

i'amin  Bridgwater,  senior,  and  James  Frederick 
Jell,  concluded  before  the  Official  Referee,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Pollock,  last  week. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleged  that,  by  an 
agreement  in  writing,  dated  October  1,  1902, 
made  between  the  defendants  B.  Bridgwater 
&  Co.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  plaintiff  of  the 
other  part,  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiff 
should  build  for  the  defendants  a  block  of 
flats,  to  be  known  as  Albemarle-mansions, 
Heath  Drive,  West  Hampstead,  for  the  sum  of 
'8,900k,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
out  in  the  agreement.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  B.  Bridgwater  &  Co.,  in  making  the 
•contract,  were  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  defendants.  Benjamin 
Bridgwater,  senipr,  and  J.  F.  Bell,  who  were 
undisclosed  to  the  plaintiff  as  principals  in 
the  transaction. 

Paragraph  2  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  execute  the  work,  and  had  received 
payment  in  respect  of  part  of  it,  and  had  done 
further  work,  in  respect  of  which  he  was 
entitled  to  be  paid,  in  pursuance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  2,456k 

Paragraph  3  stated  that,  in  February,  1903, 
the  defendants  assigned  all  their  interest  in 
the  contract  to  the  defendants  B.  Bridgwater 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  that  thenceforward,  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  defendants  and  the  plaintiff 
■to  be  implied  from  the  course  of  dealings  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  liability  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
tract  was  shared  by  the  defendant  company. 
If,  contrary  to  the  plaintiff’s  contention,  there 
was  no  such  novation,  he  relied  upon  the 
liability  of  the  defendants  other  than  the 
company. 

Paragraph  4  stated  that,  in  April,  1904, 
defendants  excluded  the  plaintiff  from  the 
site,  and  had  thereby  repudiated  the  contract. 

The  defence  of  B.  Bridgwater  &  Co.  and 
B.  Bridgwater  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  a  denial  that 
the  plaintiff  had  done  any  work  in  respect  of 
which  he  became  entitled  to  be  paid  the  sum 
of  2,456k,  or  any  part  thereof.  The  defendants 
B.  Bridgwater  &  Co.,  Ltd,  denied  that  B. 
Bridgwater  &  Co.  had  assigned  their  interest 
in  the  contract  to  them,  or  that  they  had 
agreed  with  the  plaintiff  to  become  liable 
under  the  contract.  These  defendants  also 
alleged  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  get 
the  flats  ready  for  occupation  by  reason  of  the 
plaintiff  having  delayed  or  refused  to  com¬ 
plete  the  said  contract.  By  way  of  counter¬ 
claim,  the  defendants  B.  Bridgwater  &  Co. 
alleged  that  they  had  suffered  _  damage  by 
reason  of  the  plaintiff  having  failed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  and  thus  losing  the  benefit  of 
letting  the  premises.  The  defendants  alleged 
that  they  had  overpaid  the  plaintiff  1,415k  The 
contract  was  for  8,900k,  the  amount  paid  to 
the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  the  contract  was 
•6,700k,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and 
materials  supplied  under  the  contract,  which 
the  plaintiff  refused  or  neglected  to  carry  out, 
was  3.615k  The  defendants  claimed  as  damages 
from  the  plaintiff  2,500k 
The  defence  of  B.  Bridgwater,  senior,  was 
that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  build¬ 
ing  in  respect  of  which  the  action  was  brought. 
Alternatively,  he  said  that,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract  sued  upon,  the  moneys  were  only 
payable  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  certificate  of 
the  architect,  the  defendant.  Bell,  and  that  no 
such  certificate  had  been  given  to  plaintiff  in 
respect  of  the  sum  sued  for.  This  defendant 
also  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  over¬ 
paid,  that  the  prices  he  had  charged,  for  extras 
were  excessive,  that  the  value  of  omissions  and 
variations  in  the  work  and  materials  supplied 
under  the  contract  amounted  to  2.367k  8s.  7d., 
for  which  the  defendants  were  entitled  to 
credit  off  the  sum  of  8,900k,  and  that  the  work 
done  and  materials  used  on  the  building  were 
inferior  and  of  less  va'ue  than  those  specified. 

The  defence  of  Mr.  Bell  was  that  he  did  not 
order  the  work  or  materials  supplied,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  principal,  but  only  the  architect 
-employed  by  the  defendants  B.  Bridgwater  & 
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Co.,  and  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  build¬ 
ing  in  respect  of  which  the  action  was  brought. 
He  also  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  neglected 
to  carry  out  the  contract,  that  the  extras 
charged  for  were  incorrect  and  incomplete,  and 
the  prices  charged  excessive. 

After  hearing  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  the 
learned  Official  Referee,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  that  this  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  a.nd 
certainly  a  complicated  case.  The  action 
brought  by  Mr.  King  was  originally 
brought  against  Messrs.  Benjamin  Bridgwater 
&  Co.  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  Bridgwater  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  to  recover  a  sum  of  2,400k  odd  in 
respect  of  a  contract  entered  into  on 
October  1,  1902,  whereby  Mr.  King  contracted 
to  execute  certain  works  on  premises  known 
as  Albemarle-mansions.  The  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  B. 
Bridgwater  &  Co.  was  signed  either  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Bridgwater,  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  or 
by  both  partners.  The  claim  as  against  the 
limited  company  was  brought  because  subse¬ 
quently  to  this  (to  the  work  that  was  done) 
there  was  some  transfer  of  interest  from  B. 
Bridgwater  &  Co.  to  the  limited  company,  and 
then  further  work  was  done  in  respect  of  which 
the  company  was  alleged  to  have  become 
liable,  and  then  the  company  made  a  counter¬ 
claim  against  Mr.  King.  The  learned  Official 
Referee  said  that  he  would  first  of  all  dispose 
of  the  claim  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
company.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  claim 
by  the  company  for  473k  13s.  lOd.  which  was 
then  admitted.  As  against  them  the  plaintiff 
made  a  counter-claim  for  16k  10s.  for  damages 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  company  not  carry¬ 
ing  out  certain  wiring  to  corridors  which  they 
had  agreed  to  do.  In  the  circumstances  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  was 
justified  in  making  this  counter-claim,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  judgment  for  the 
company  on  the  claim  for  473k  13s.  10cL,  and  for 
the  plaintiff  on  the  counter-claim  for  16k  10s. 
The  action  went  on  for  some  time,  and  it 
then  came  on  for  trial.  In  the  meantime,  the 
plaintiff’s  advisers  discovered  a  power  of 
attorney  executed  by  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bridgwater  in  December,  1902. 
Having  discovered  that,  an  application  was 
made  to  him  to  join  Mr.  B.  Bridgwater,  senior, 
and  Mr.  Bell  as  defendants  in  the  action, 
an  order  was  made  joining  them.  The  case 
came  on  for  hearing,  and  the  most  material 
question  was  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bridgwater,  senior,  was  one  <?f  the 
parties  liable  on  the  contract.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  of  much  importance  to 
the  plaintiff  to  also  have  a  liability  thrown  on 
Mr.  Bell.  He  would  deal  first  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  claim  and  the  quantum  meruit. 
Under  the  contract  of  October,  1902,  Mr.  Bell 
was  appointed  the  architect.  The  only  pro¬ 
vision  for  payment  to  Mr.  Bell  in  respect  of 
his  services  was  made  by  a  letter  of  August  25, 
1902,  in  which,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Bell 
having  introduced  the  site  to  B.  Bridgwater.  & 
Co.,  and  allowing  them  to  build  upon  it  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Mr.  Delmaine,  and  in  expectation 
of  a  possible  liability  Mr.  Bell  might  be  under 
to  Mr.  Delmaine,  it  was  arranged  that,  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  Mr.  Bell’s  possible  liability,  a  sum 
of  550k  should  be  added  to  the  contract  by  the 
builder,  Mr.  King,  to  be  paid  over  to  Mr.  Bell 
to  meet  that  possible  liability.  Accordingly,  on 
September  25,  Mr.  King  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bell  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  erect  and 
complete  a  building  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications,  including  various  things,  for 
a  sum  of  8.400k,  this  sum  to  include  the  sum 
of  550 k,  architect’s  and  surveyor’s  fees,  which 
he  undertook  to  pay  -pro  rata  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded.  There  was  no  other  arrangement  to 
pay  Mr.  Bell  any  fees  as  architect  other  than 
this  550k,  which  was  paid,  not  really  as  fees  for 
the  architect,  but  he  supposed  was  put  in  that 
form  on  account  of  Mr.  Bell’s  position.  After 
the  contract  of  October  1,  1902,  the  work  went 
on,  and.  admittedly  by  the  witnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  the  specification  as 
drawn  was  an  exceedingly  badly-drawn  specifi¬ 
cation.  According  to  the  plaintiff’s  evidence, 
and  he  entirely  accepted  his  evidence,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  state  of  the  specification,  there 
was  an  arrangement  made  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Bell  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  give 
and  take  between  them,  and  that  the  extra 
work  that  the  plaintiff  undoubtedly  did  should 
go  against  matters  that  were  omitted — and 
matters  that  were  omitted,  very  often  neces¬ 
sarily,  because  it  was  impossible  upon  the  plans 
and  the  specification  to  carry  out  the  work  as 
arranged  by  the  plans  and  specification.  It 
was  quite  clear  that,  even  upon  the  state  of 
things  as  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
Mr.  Bell  was  interested  in  the  proper  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  building,  because  he  was  to 
get  a  certain  share  of  some  profit  that  was  to 
to  be  made  as  the  result  of  the  building  being 
put  up  upon  the  site.  The  works  went  on.  for 
some  time.  According  to  the  plaintiff’s  view, 
he  had  substantially,  except  with  regard  to 


certain  matters  which  were  delayed  in  oon 
quence  of  the  architect,  and  the  matter 
the  lift,  completed  his  contract-tho  contri 
was  complete— and  he  was  pressing  to  ha 
payment  of  his  money.  In  that  state  of  c 
cumstances,  the  p'aintiff  having  written  to  a 
Mr.  Bell  for  the  balance,  some  important  a 
interesting  letters  were  written  by  Mr.  B 
which  threw  light  upon  the  question  as 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  carried  out  his  cc 
tract  or  not.  The  learned  Official  Referee  re. 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  \ 
Bell  and  the  plaintiff  in  December,  19( 
and  January,  1904,  and  said  that  t 
letters  showed  that,  as  between  the1  plai 
tiff  and  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bell  was 
opinion  at  that  time,  and  so  expressed  1 
opinion  in  writing,  that  he  was  satisfied  wi 
regard  to  the  work,  and  that  it  had  been  pi 
perly  done,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  entith 
to  payment.  In  his  opinion  it  did  not  I 
in  Mr.  Bell’s  mouth  to  come  forward  and  si 
that  the  premises  were  not  complete,  and  th 
the  plaintiff  had  received  all  that  he  w 
entitled  to  by  the  payment  of  the  6,500/.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  hi 
substantially  complied  with  his  contract.  Wi 
regard  to  the  lift,  he  came  to  the  oonclusii 
that  it  was  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  M 
Bell’s  very  unsatisfactory  representation  of  tl 
place  where  the  lift  was  to  be  put,  and.  thei 
fore,  as  regarded  the  lift,  the  plaintiff  w 
entitled  to  recover  there.  On  the  question 
the  liability  of  the  parties,  the  learned  Offici 
Referee  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  hi 
been  an  express  ratification  of  the  contract  1 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bridgwater,  senior,  and  that  I 
was  liable  under  the  contract.  He  also  can 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bell  was  a  joi 
adventurer  in  the  speculation.  What  tl 
defendants  had  done  was  an  absolute  repudi 
tion  of  the  contract  and  an  attempt  to  pi 
vent  the  plaintiff  from  caxryiug  out  h«  co 
tract,  and  that  was  what  their  action  did  ha' 
the  effect  of  doing.  The  defendants  had  e 
eluded  Mr.  King  from  the  premises,  ui 
thereby  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  h 
contract.  To  his  mind,  that  was  a  repudiate 
of  the  contract,  and  the  result  of  that  was, 
his  opinion,  a  putting  an  end  to  the  contra 
by  the  defendants,  which  thereby  gave  tl 
plaintiff  a  right  to  recover  upon  a  quaniu 
meruit.  In  those  circumstanoes,  therefore,  M 
King  was  entitled  to  recover,  and  he  ga 
judgment  for  the  amount  in  his  favour. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  tor  t! 
plaintiff  against  the  defendants,  B.  Briagwao 
&  Co.,  and  Benjamin  Bridgwater,  senior. 
James  Frederick  Bell  for  2;456/.,  with  c 
and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  e ounU 
claim  for  delay,  with  costs.  JudS?e,  ,Q 
also  entered  for  the  company  for  m 
in  the  cross-action,  without  costs.  .. 

Mr  J.  F.  P.  Rawlinson,  K  u  and  n 
J.  R.' Atkin  (instructed  bj  Mkot.  SlimM1 
Simmons)  appeared  for  the  fimt  5 ,  Mr. 
Ritter  for  the  defendants  4  Bud 
Co.  and  B.  Bridgwater  t  j, 

Manisty,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F-  b  „  ,  , 

Bridgwater,  senior;  and  Mr.  L  u>fini 


the  defendant  Mr.  Bell. 


counsel  for  the  defendants  were 
Messrs.  H.  Dade  &  Co. 


CITY  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

„  the  Chancery  Dirision, 

tring  of  the  case  of  Higg  mnCiud, 


Higgins  anu 

rkins,  &  5£W it-  Kiia  1 
tore  Mr.  Justice  FarweH-u  J  ,, 

Lintiffs,  tho  lessee  and  f«““  ,  j  ( 
d  Lion  public-house,  C»w  °t«  »  ^  „ 
■  a  mandatory  injunction  ,L,;, 

fendant  from  obstructing  t»" 


?he  short  facts  of  the  case  Be 

Lion  is  a  corner 


thes 


-Tl 


mn-street,  wmui  id  .  ,  ,4g0  o! 

intiffs’  premises  having  Opposite 
Benjamin-street  on  the  n  •  twet  tf,e 
plaintiffs’  premises  m  w8s  ^ 

ginally  stood  a  building  r^n:arnin-6tre< 
ft.  high  at  the  corner  “‘Sf  ptir. 
ft.  opposite  the  window  in  pl  .  on  , 
,  and  opposite  to  the  0„  ,1 

,und  floor  and  the  g,te« 

'  floor  there  was  former 

11  ft.  high.  Thll.pP.S’.k,, 


ut  11  ft.  high  kiVroi»tth,ru’f 
ut  9  ft.  wide,  from  which  IJ  o(  jj  It  . ,«: 
1  gradually  rose  to  a  to 


1  gradually  rose  m  to 

ond  which  poult  the  p  ,  .  j,uf  pud 
“hit  of  30  ft,  The  .^Siuf  * 

m  this  Building. and  was  ^  (t  th 

ehouse  to  a  height  “  8  {or .  l«i 
>king  up  the  .  open  ^  plamtif 
t  formerly  existei 0f  tho 
3  was  that  the  e.^ngetncnt  of.  l.b 
se  would  be  an  f  ^  relief 
ient  lights,  and  they  ciai 


a  ted.  ,  ,  tu»  defendant’s  n 

le  defence  was  that  tn_  ^  top  „ 
diner  was  so  rounded  f  ligfct. 
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Injunction  was  granted  last  sittings, 
j,Lnd«nt  proceeded  with  his  building 
eJ5inarv  course,  and  Ins  new  premises 
=  *  reached  a  height  of  about  52  ft. 

J,;  v  Jenkins,  K.C.,  Mr.  Sebastian,  and 
Noad  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs, 
5?,  Siohn,  K.O,  and  Mr.  J.  Tanner  for 

s  Z+he^tose  of  the  evidence  and  the  addresses 
dir, el  his  lordship,  in  giving  judgment, 
That  as  this  was  the  first  light  and  air 
f  1"  wj  been  called  upon  to  decide  sinoe 
Kiion  in  the  Coils'  case  by  the  House  of 
*  ii,  wished  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  his 
Ctariing  of  that  case.  He  thought  it  was 
that  the  present  action  would  never  have 
-  ’  ’  had  it  not  been  for  that  judg- 


.  ijhere  was  a  general  impression  that 
^decision  in  the  Colls’  case  had  disturbed 
a  existing  state,  of  things  more  than  his 
'HliD  thought  it  actually  had.  He  had 
Sallv  considered  the  judgments  delivered 
, u  cases  of  Kine  v.  Jolly  and  Ambler  y. 

'  L  He  had  put  down  the  result  in  writ- 
and  it  was  as  follows:— “Apart  from  ex- 
1  contract  or  grant,  the  owner  of  a  house' 
‘"no  right  to  any  access  of  light  to  the 
•‘jows  thereof  over  his  neighbour’s  land 
.g  he  has  acquired  it  by  prescription  or 
j  r  the  Act.  When  he  has  so  acquired  it, 

,  has  a  house  with  an  easement  of  light 
-ached  to  it.  Any  substantial  interference 
i,l,  the  comfortable  use  and  enjoyment  of  his 
according  to  the  usages  of  ordinary  per- 
: ' in  that  locality,  is  actionable  as  a  nuisance 
i  common  law.  His  neighbour’s  brick-burn- 
!.  or  fried-fish  shop  may  be  a  nuisance  in 
Let  of  smell,  his  pestle  and  mortar  in  re¬ 
vet  of  noise,  and  in  like  manner  his  neigh- 
Vs  new  building  may  be  a  nuisance  in  re¬ 
vet  of  light.  The  difference  between  the 
2ht  to  light  and  the  right  to  freedom  from 
h11  and  noise  is  that  the  former,  has  to  be 
jiuired  as  an  easement  in  addition  to  the 
It  of  property  before  it  can  be  enforced,,  the 
latter  are  ab  initio,  incident  to.  the  right 
!  property.  But  the  wrong  done  is  in  both 
®  the  same — viz.,  the  disturbance  of  the 
ner  in  his  enjoyment  of  his  house.  Inas- 
A  as  the  acquisition  of  the  easement  was 
scessary  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to 
.  the  Courts  appear,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
idressed  themselves  rather  to  the  extent  of 
Imminent  acquired,  and  the  amount  of  such 
taken  away  by  the  defendant;  than  to 
.jiency  for  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
of  light  left,  so  much  so  that  many  ex- 
Ksions  can  be  found  that  lend  support  to  the 
'lament  that  the  right  to  light  was  a  right 
property  for  which  trespass  would  lie.  The 
uinant  owner  was  never  entitled,  either  by 
ascription  or  under  the  Act,  to  all  the  light 
it  came  through  his  windows.  It  was  not 
iMgh  to  show  that  some  light  had  been 
ten,  but  the  question  always  was  whether  so 
:c!i  had  been  taken  as  to  cause  a  nuisance, 
it  for  many  years  the  tendency  of  the  Courts 
a  been  to  measure  the  nuisance  by  the 
lount  taken  from  the  light  acquired,  and  not 
consider  whether  the  amount  left  was  suffi- 
>at  for  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  house 
tording  to  ordinary  requirements.  If  a  man 
da  house  with  unusually  excellent  lights,  it 
is  treated  as  a  nuisance  if  he  was  deprived  of 
aibstantial  part  of  it,  even  although  a  fair 
:iunt  for  ordinary  purposes  was  left.  It  is 
this  respect  that  Colls’  case  has,,  to  my  mind, 
adjusted  the  law.  It  is  still  as  it  always  has 
fn,  a  question  of  nuisance  or  no  nuisance ; 
t  the  test  of  nuisance  is  not  how  much  light 

•  been  taken,  and  is  that  enough  materially 
lessen  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  house 
st  its  owner  previously  had,  but  how  much 
left,  and  is  that  enough  for  the  comfortable 

•  and  enjoyment  of  the  house  according  to 
■ordinary  requirements  of  mankind.  This 
iter  is  the  direction  in  Back  v.  Stacey.  Chief 
slice  Best  told  the  jury,  who  had  viewed  the 
finises,  that  they  were  to  judge  rather  from 
iir  own  ocular  observation  than  from  the 
timony  of  any  witnesses,  however  respect¬ 
's,  of  the  degree  of  diminution  which  the 
lintiff’s  ancient  lights  had  undergone.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an,  illegal  ob- 
nction  that  the  plaintiff  had,  in  fact,  less 
it  than  before ;  nor  that  his  warehouse,  the 
it  of  his  house  principally  affected,  could 
1  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it 
-’ht  otherwise  have  been  applied.  In  order 
pre  a  right  of  action  and  sustain  the  issue 
ne  must  be  a  substantial  privation  of  light 
Scient  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  house 
tomfortable  and  to  prevent  the  plaintiff 
ffl  carrying  on  his  accustomed  business  (that 
i  grocer)  on  the  premises  as  beneficially  as 
bad  formerly,  done.  Chief  Justice  Best 

that  it  might  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
*i. but  the  jury  must  distinguish  between  a 
ibal  inconvenience  and  a  real  injury  to  the 
““tiff  in  the  enjoyment  of  the.  premises.” 

put  the  case  of  nuisance  by  interference 
tb  light  on  the  same  footing  as  other  cases  ! 
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of  nuisanos— Viz  noise;  for  apart  from  the 

question  of  locality,  which  was  always  impor 
tant  m  considering  the  question  of  nuisance,  or 
no  nuisance  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  a  house 
had  enjoyed  exceptional  quiet  gaye  him  no 
light  to  more  than  the  ordinary  freedom  from 
extraordinary  noises.  The  practical  difference 
“■V0?6,  *r°m.  necessary  limitation  of  the 
plaintiffs  rights  by  the  extent  of  his  ancient 
lights.  Turning  to  the  facts  in  the  present 
case  his  lordship  said  they  were  reasonably 
simple.  The  plaintiffs  were,  respectively  the 
lessee  and  the  owners  of  the  Red  Lion  public- 
house.  It  had  an.  exceptionally  good  light  to 
the  west,  where  it  faced  over  a  large  open 
space.  Ihe  front,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  present  action,  was  not  in  Cow  Cross-street, 
but  in  Benjamin-street,  which  was  a  narrow 
street  of  13  ft.  Opposite  to  the  plaintiffs’  pre¬ 
mises  was  an  old  building  which,  at  a  certain 
point,  had  a  large  gap  in  it.  The  defendant 
proposed  to  build  up  the  whole  of  that  gap 
and  add  a  height  of  6  ft.  along  the  wholi  of 
the  building.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  find- 
lng  that  the  erection  of  a  house  so  close  to  the 
plaintiffs’  premises  would  have  such  an  effect 
upon  the  plaintiffs’  windows  as  to  be  a 
nuisance.  The  windows  he  found  to  be  affected 
were  these:  First  of  all  the  window  of  the 
private  bar  was  affected,  but,  in  this  case,  it 
was  not  very  large.  The  damage  to  the  light 
of  the  saloon  bar  was  very  serious,  and  he 
found,  as  a  fact  on  the  evidence,  that,  before 
the  defendant’s  building  was  erected,  the 
saloon  bar,  by  reason  of  the  gap,  was  a  reason¬ 
ably,  well-lighted,  and  comfortable  room.  It 
was  now  a  dark  and  gloomy  room,  and  the 
business  of  the  plaintiffs  was  very  seriously  and 
prejudicially  affected.  In  the  dining-room  the 
plaintiffs  were  left  32  deg.  of  light  only  in  the 
place  of  79  deg.  He  had  to  consider  what 
was  left,  and  not  what  had  been  taken  away. 
The  defendant  had  put  up  a  wall  where  there 
had  been,  an  open  space  before.  He  thought 
this  constituted  a  most  material  and  substan¬ 
tial  privation  of  light,  sufficient  to  render  the 
occupation  of  the  house  uncomfortable  and 
to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  carrying  on  their 
accustomed  business  on  the  premises  as  bene¬ 
ficially  as  they  had  formerly  done.  His  lord- 
ship  said  he  would  grant. an  injunction  in  the 
Yates  v.  Jack  form,  with  the  addition  of 
the  words,  “  so  as  to  he  a  nuisance,”  and  with 
the  qualifications  which  counsel  had  agreed  on. 
There  would  be  liberty  to  apply  as  to  a  manda¬ 
tory  injunction,,  but  he  hoped  that  the  archi¬ 
tects  on  both  sides  would  be  able  to  come  to 
some  reasonable  arrangement,  and  so  prevent 
the  case  coming  back  for  consideration  again. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

In  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  last  week,  before 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  K.C.,  Common  Sergeant, 
sitting  without  a  jury,  Mr.  W.  H.  Burt,  archi¬ 
tect  and  surveyor,  of  Bush-lane,  Cannon-street, 
sued  Mr.  W.  F.  Revill,  builder,  for  forty 
guineas  for  professional  services  rendered. 
The  plaintiff’s  claim  was  made  up  of  two  items 
of  twenty  guineas  each,  and  in  respect  of  one 
of  the  items  the  defendant  paid  10£.  into  Court. 
Mr.  Frank  Dodd  (instructed  by  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond)  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Payne  (instructed  by  Mr.  Pearce)  repre¬ 
sented  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  said  that 
the  first  item  claimed  was  in  respect  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  him  in  a  “light  and  air” 
action,  he  (plaintiff)  being  instructed,  to  act 
as  the  surveyor.  The  second  item  was  for  pre¬ 
paring  drawings  and  a  draft  specification  of 
buildings  which  the  defendant  proposed  to 
erect  in  Hatfield-street.  Where  the  erection  of 
buildings  was  not  carried  out  an  architect  was 
entitled  to  charge  1  per  cent,  on  the  probable 
cost.  The  buildings  would  have  been  of  the 
value  of  6,000Z.  or  7,OOOZ..  and  therefore  he 
(plaintiff)  was  entitled  to  charge  considerably 
more  than  the  twenty  guineas  claimed.  The 
defendant  denied  liability  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
anything  in  respect  of  the  first  item,  the  work 
having  been  done  through  the  instructions  of 
another  person.  A  sum  of  lOf.  was  paid  into 
Court  to  satisfy  the  latter  demand.  The 
Common  Sergeant  found  in  favour  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff. — City  Press. 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

14,070  of  1904.— J.  H.  Cabtland  and.  J.  Lilly: 
Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Closing  Swinging 
Windows,  Ventilators,  Fanlights,  or  similar 
Swinging  Bodies. 

Apparatus  for  closing  and  opening  swinging 
windows,  ventilators,  fanlights,  and.  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  spindle  hav¬ 
ing  a  worm  solidly  formed  thereon;  a  cord 
operating  wheel,  a  rack,  gear  wheel  simul¬ 
taneously  engaging  with  said  rack  and  the 

•All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  £he  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


sa  d  worm,  a  two-part  box  member  in  which 
““ft  f,™8  and  rack  are  enclosed,  said  box 
part  bemg  provided  with  suitable  bracket  for 
attachment  to  the  casement  or  the  fixture. 

14,427  of  1904.— J  C.  Snelling  :  Concrete  Par¬ 
tition  Slab  for  Building  Purposes. 

Sab  1frnfe,haS  f°r  its  object  to  Pr°vide  a 
fob  i  dlD^  PurP9ses-  The  slab  is 
adapted  for  forming  partitions,  and  the  like 
?nd  ls  moulded,  pressed,  or  otherwise  formed 

anXpLt?^06^1011^  furnace  slag  particles 
and  Portland  cement,  ground  or  crushed  in  a 

“i;J°  a  35  *0  be  able  to  pass  through 
3*  •  Th[s  concrete  slab  is  formed  with 
number  ?£  tapered  or  conical  holes 
v  ^“orations  running  through  the  slab  and 

Taid'^Jrfn  are  built  into  the  partition  the 
f  atlSns  ,are,  vertically  disposed  and 
tapeied  towards  the  lower  side.  The  concrete 
slabs  serve  to  resist  the  action  of  damp  and 
WUtndlt0&i;  ^hey  may  be  combined  or 
afThete  *  fcatl,<Sr<id  “d  sr0OTed 

1  JSir*  S-  A,  G. 

Tins  invention  relates  to  locks,  and  has  for  its 
a  simP'e  and  reliable  form 
kev  te  >  hl  St  necessitating  the  use  of  a 

Ley  to.  effect  its  opening  or  releasing  can  be 
conveniently  closed  or  secured  without  such  v 
of  a  key  by  external  operation  of  the  bolt  or 
catch  releasing  mechanism.  This  invention 

comprises  the  employment,  in  combination  with 
V  boI‘  ”  locking  element,  of  an 
abutment  piece  arranged  to  automatical!, 
engage  and  retain  the  said  lookteg  element 
when  the  latter  is  withdrawn  to  its  innermost 
position,  and  adapted  to  be  readite  p™£d 

UL°Le”!!Tmcnt,when  il  *  desired  toro- 
lease  the  locking  element  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  or  securing  the.  look.  In  one  Ener 

of  a  fikLu  w1I,T?n‘‘011  to  !he  ““‘1-001100 
teinlr  ..n  bf  ,for.  UM  wl‘h  a  ‘ravelling 
tiunk,  a  sliding  bolt  is  employed,  carried  bv 

ordinflr16068  iWlthln  ail  encasing  case  of  any 
ordinary  and  convenient  form.  Upon  suit- 

gig  SaUnPPKrtfs’  sec*ur?d  to.  the  back  plate  of  the 
abutment-piece  is  loosely  mounted  and 
adapterl  to  engage  an  extending  shoulder  nro- 
J'ldfd  i+P°”  tbe  shding  M4  when  the  said  bolt 
£  -lts  firmest  position.  The  abutment- 
fn n  rgtamed  in  engagement  with  the  slid- 
ing  bolt  by  means  of  suitable  springs.  Upon 
the  abutment-piece  a  projecting  stud  is  pro- 
v  ded  and  arranged  to  pass  through  the  front 
plate  to  the  exterior  of  the  lock  casing  In 
conjunction  with  the  sliding  bolt  an  actuating 
spring  is  employed  whereby  the  said  bolt  cal 
be  advanced  to  and  retained  in  its  outer  or 
locking  position.  By  means  of  a  suitable  key 
the  bolt  can  be  withdrawn  against  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  its  spring  to  the  innermost  position, 
where  it  is  retained  by  the  engagement  of  the 
said  abutment-piece. 

14,860  of  1904— C.  Dean  and  J.  W.  Redfebn  : 
KUns  for  Drying  and  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles, 
or  the  like.  ’ 

This  invention  relates  to  continuous  kilns  hav- 
ing  a  number  of  chambers  separated  by 
division-  walls,  and  the  objects  are  to  construct 
a  kiln  and  arrange  the  flues,  dampers,  fire¬ 
grate,  etc.,  so  that  more  effective  drying  and 
warming  burning,  soaking,  and  cooling  of  the 
whole  of  the  articles  in  the  chamber  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing 
means  for  supplying  heated  or  cold  air,  or  a 
mixture  thereof,  to  each  chamber  or  for  entirely 
closing  all  openings .  to  each  chamber.  In 
carrying  out  this  invention  openings  are 
formed  in  the  division  walls  near  the  bottom, 
and  dampers  are  provided  of  fireclay  slabs, 
movable  in-  slots  in  the  walls,  to  regulate  or 
close  the  openings.  The  tops  or  arches  of  the 
chambers  axe  provided  with  the  usual  feed- 
holes  and  flues  connected  therewith,  controlled 
by  dampers,  and  leading  to  the  hot-air  flue 
and  smoke  flue.  From  the  hot-air  flue  damper- 
controlled  flues  lead  into  the  bottom  of  the 
chambers  underneath  fire-grates  preferably  at 
one  end  of  each  chamber,  guarded  by  a  flash 
wall.  A  damper-controlled  passage  from  the 
outer  air  leads  into  the  flue  under  the  grates. 
Some  of  the  feed-holes  are  disposed  directly 
above  the  fire-grates,  so  that  fuel  may  be 
dropped  thereon,  or  the  grates  can  be  fired 
from  side  wickets  if  desired. 

14,862  of  1904. — E.  Raybone:  Reversible  Latch¬ 
ing-bolts  of  Locks  and  Latches. 

Means  for  use  with  a  latch-bolt  of  a  lock  or 
latch,  or  a  portion  of  a  latching-bolt  of  a  lock 
or  latch,  which  is  adapted  to  be  reversed  with¬ 
out  removal  of  the  back  or  cap  plate  of  the 
case,  which  comprises  a  stop-piece  having  a 
portion  within  the  case  which  may  be  turned 
into  a  position  which  prevents  such  bolt  or 
such  portion  of  a  bolt  from  becoming  acci¬ 
dentally  disconnected  from  the  part  by  which  it 
is  directly  operated,  and  may  be  turned  into 
a  position  which  allows  such  bolt  or  such  por¬ 
tion  of  a  bolt  to  be  disconnected  from  such 
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part  reversed  and  again  connected  therewith, 
said  portion  of  the  stop-piece  being  pivoted  to 
the  case  by  a  pin  through  the  medium  of  which 
it  is  turned  from  the  exterior  of  the  case. 

24,579  of  1904. — A.  G.  Harley- Jones  :  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Vases,  "Flower  Pots,  Baskets, 
Toilet  Sets,  and  other  Articles  of  Pottery. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
vases,  flower  pots,  baskets,  toilet  sets,  and 
other  articles  of  pottery.  In  carrying  out  this 
invention  the  articles  are  shaped  in  the  usual 
manner  in  plaster  moulds,  the  surfaces  of 
which  have  a  pattern  border  or  panel  pro¬ 
duced  by  piercing,  boring,  incising,  or  engrav¬ 
ing.  This  panel  is  designed  to  encircle  a 
lithographic  or  other  picture,  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  applied,  an/d  around  the  incised  parts, 
which  appear  on  the  raised  articles,  gold  is 
applied  for  purposes  of  decoration,  or  a  solid 
face  of  gold  may  be  arranged  to  surround 
the  lithographic  or  other  picture,  this  face  ex¬ 
tending  up  to  and  covering  the  border.  This 
border  is  patterned  in  the  manner  described, 
that  is  to  say,  inside  the  border  or  panel,  and 
approaching  the  picture-holes  or  patterns  are 
incised  or  bored  so  as  to  give  raised  gold  effects 
when  finished. 

27,834  of  1904.— J.  Jones  and  J.  Oakes: 
Means  for  Fixing  Seat-pads,  Rims,  and  the 
like  to  Closets,  Sinks,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  fixing  of  seat- 
pads,  seat-rims,  closet  seats,  or  protecting  pads 
of  hardwood  or  other  material  to  flushing  rims 
or  that  part  upon  which  seats,  rims,  pads 
are  fixed,  of  closets  or  edges  of  sinks  and  the 
like  articles.  Hitherto,  seats,  etc.,  have  been 
fixed  to  flush  rims  of  closets  or  sinks  by  means 
of  an  L-bolt  and  one  screw,  which  had  to  be 
passed  through  open  rim  or  open  slots  on  under 
side,  and  which  open  rims  or  slots  sometimes 
did  not  allow  proper  cleansing  of  the  closet  or 
sink.  The  improved  L,  or  other  shaped  bolt 
fitting,  has  two  screw-nuts,  and  is  adapted  to 
be  applied  through  top  of  seat,  rim,  or  top 
bed  of  the  sink,  thus  allowing  of  a  close  or 
perforated  rim  on  under  side.  This  L  or  other 
shape  bolt,  after  having  passed  through  hole  in 
top  is  held  in  position,  and  first  nut  screwed 
home,  thus  allowing  the  pad  or  seat  to  be 
placed  in  position  and  screwed  down  secure  by 
top  bolt  in  usual  way.  The  fixing  of  the  bolt 
by  first  screw  firmly  secures  it  so  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  disturbed  by  the  fitting  on 
of  seat  rim. 

27,885  of  1904.— S.  E.  Maas  :  Apparatus  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Strengthened  Paper  or  Card¬ 
board  for  Roofing,  Fencing,  Pipes,  Pack¬ 
ing,  and  the  like. 

A  process  of  manufacture  of  strengthened 
paper  or  cardboard  in  a  continuous  sheet,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  continuous 
metallic  netting  into  the  interior  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  paper  or  cardboard  during  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  layer  of  paper  or  cardboard  by 
means  of  pulp,  a  support  for  the  reel  upon 
which  the  netting  is  wound  placed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  pulp  strainer,  a  tension  roller 
and  guide-bars  under  which  the  netting  suc¬ 
cessively  passes,  and  an  endless  apron  by  which 
the  netting  is  carried  along  with  the  pulp. 

1,192  of  1905.— J.  Lang:  Platform  Elevators. 
Platform  elevators,  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  the  corner  supports  are  formed  of  pairs 
of  chains  which  are  interlocked  at  a  suitable 
angle  the  said  chains  of  platform,  charac¬ 
terised  by  dovetail  tenons  and  mortices  in 
alternate  succession  along  one  edge  of  each 
chain,  each  mortice  being  distributed  between 
two  links  and  being  also  opposite  a  corre¬ 
sponding  dovetail  tenon  on  the  other  chain  ot 
a  pair,  apparatus  for  winding  up  and  off  the 
chains  of  the  platform,  characterised  by  rollers 
arranged  at  an  advanced  angle  to  one  another 
for  winding  the  chains  up  or  off,  and  wheels 
with  projections  which  engage  in  each  pair 
of  chains,  and  by  which  the  doubled  chains  can 
be  pushed  up  into  position  for  supporting  the 
platform  at  the  desired  height. 

1,883  of  1905.— ft.  Korner:  A  Device  for 
Changing  the  Length  of  the  Legs  of  Furni- 
ture.  .  ... 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  a  device  for 
changing  the  length  of  the  legs  of  such  pieces 
of  furniture,  and  so  on,  which,  owing  to  the 
unevenness  of  the  floor,  or  any  other  place, 
they  stand  on,  cannot  be  put  up  as  desired. 
According  to  the  invention,  a  bell-shaped  ring 
is  placed  around  the  leg  which  is  to  be 
lengthened,  and  secured  by  a  screw  bolt.  By 
means  of  this  screw  bolt  the  width  of  the 
ring  can  be  changed  and  it  can  be  made  to 
suit  the  different  thicknesses  of  legs  of  fur¬ 
niture.  At  any  desirable  place  of  the  ring  an 
eye  or  the  like,  is  provided  in  which  can  be 
moved  up  and  down,  and  fixed,  a  sliding-pieoe 
with  a  ring  of  teeth.  The  fixing  device  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bolt  standing  under  the  action  of  a 
spring. 


4,187  of  1905. — J.  W.  Bartels  and  G.  de  la 
Porte:  Cement  Brick-moulding  Machines. 
This  invention  relates  to  cement  brick-mould¬ 
ing  machines,  and  has  for  its  object  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  ramming  the  cement  or  the 
like  material  into  the  moulds.  Hitherto  the 
ramming  in  of  the  cement  mortar  was  effected 
by  ramming  the  material  into  the  moulds  with 
a  hand  hammer,  or  the  like.  The  moulding 
machine  comprises  a  box,  mounted  on  stan¬ 
dards,  which  box  is  divided  by  partitions  into 
brick  moulds  of  the  required  size  and  shape, 
these  partitions  being  attached  by  screws  to  the 
standard  frame  by  means  of  angle-irons.  The 
bottom  plate  of  the  moulds  is  arranged  mov¬ 
able,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  slide  forward 
or  backward  by  a  wheel  operated  by  a  handle, 
and  operating  a  shaft  provided  with  pinions 
gearing  into  racks  fixed  under  the  bottom 
plate.  The  moulds  are  closed  in  front  by  a 
late,  adapted  to  swing  back  horizontally  on 
inges,  and  secured  by  a  locking-bolt  on  the 
frame.  For  convenient  removal  of  the  ready 
mouldod  bricks,  a  second  plate,  adapted  to  be 
lifted  off,  is  superposed  on  the  bottom  plate,  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  together  with  the 
bricks  upon  it,  and  replaced  in  the  course  of 
operation  by  similar  plates. 

10,924  of  1904. — A.  H.  Barker  :  Hot  Water  Heat¬ 
ing  Apparatus. 

A  method  of  heating  rooms  and  buildings  by 
means  of  radiators,  consisting  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  radiator  mounted  on  wheels  or  cas¬ 
tors,  and  having  the  inlet  or  inflow  and  outlet 
or  return  flow  openings  combined  in  one  plug, 
or  spigot,  or  socket  part  of  a  connexion,  out¬ 
flow  and  return  pipes  from  same  source  sup¬ 
plying  the  heating  fluid  having  their  ends 
combined  in  one  wall  plug,  or  spigot,  or  socket 
part  of  a  wall  connexion,  and  a  flexible  double 
flow  pipe  having  the  separate  passage  ends  at 
one  of  the  same  end  of  the  pipe  combined  in 
one  plug  or  socket  part  of  a  connexion,  so 
that  the  inlet  or  inflow  passages  towards  the 
radiators  of  all  three — i.e.,  radiator,  flexible 
pipe,  and  wall  plug — are  connected  or  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  and  the  return  or 
outflow  passages  of  all  three  likewise  are  con¬ 
nected  or  communicate  with  each  other,  by  the 
mere  connecting  up  of  the  ends  of  the  flexible 
pipe  to  the  radiator  and  wall  plug  respectively. 

14,777  of  1904. — J.  C.  Verey  :  Ventilating  of 
Public  Buildings,  Houses,  Shops,  and  the 
like. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of, 
firstly,  a  revolving  cowl  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  air  sail  or  scoop  is  formed,  and  always  kept 
facing  the  wind  in  such  a  manner  that  fresh 
air  is  forced  downward  through  an  annular 
space,  for  subsequent  conveyance  to  any  desired 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exit  pipe  end  is 
arranged  at  the  opposite  side  at,  a  higher  level 
than  the  intake,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
passing  air  assists  in  drawing  foul  air  up  the 
said  pipe.  The  air  pipe  or  shafts  are  con¬ 
structed  of  an  inner  and  outer  tube,  the  inner 
forming  the  upcast  or  foul  air  shaft  and  the 
outer  the  downcast  or  pure  air  shaft.  Suitable 
connexions  between  the  upcast  and  the  upper 
portions  of  rooms  to  be  ventilated  will  be  made 
through  the  annular  ring  forming  the  down¬ 
cast:  also  suitable  connexions  between  the 
downcast  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  rooms. 
Automatic  doors  can  be  attached  to  each  inlet 
and  outlet  for  controlling  the  ventilation.  The 
revolving  cowl  work^  on  ball  bearings  of  the 
usual  construction. 

16,400  of  1904.— E.  D.  de  Liebhaber  :  Method 
for  Preserving  the  Surfaces  of  Macadamised 
Roads  and  Streets. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  preserve  the 
surfaces  of  macadamised  roads  and  streets  and 
other  surfaces  subjected  to  traffic  by  preventing 
the  disintegration  and  grinding  of  the  stone 
and  other  road  material,  and.  secondly,  the 
formation  of  dust  resulting  from  such  dis¬ 
integration  and  grinding.  In  the  case  of 
macadamised  roads  or  streets  already  con¬ 
structed  which  it  may  be  desired  to  preserve,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows,  choosing  dry 
weather,  so  as  to  have  a  dry  road  surface 
capable  of  well  absorbing  liquid  substance :  — 
All  refuse  is  removed  by  means  of  a  horse 
broom,  without  scraping  the  surface.  The  road 
or  street  is  well  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  of  20  deg.  tp  24  deg.  Beaume, 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  gallons  of  such  solution 
per  1,000  sq.  yds.,  supplied  from  an  ordinary 
water-cart  furnished  with  a  spreader  ensuring 
steady  distribution.  The  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  road  surface,  and  on 
the  next  day,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  with  a  solution  of  about  one- 
half  the  above  strength,  also  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  gallons  per  1,000  sq.  vds. 
Afterwards  the  dressings  are  repeated  with  a 
solution  of  the  latter  strength  in  the  same 
manner  at  progressively  increasing  intervals  of 
time. 
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16,788  of  1904.— H.  G.  V.  Rtdahl:  Fin 
Skeleton  Floorings. 

This  invention  relates  to  fire-proof  skeleton 
floorings,  consisting  of  iron  or  cement  bean* 
of  I-shaped  cross-section  and  cast  hollow  plugs 
inserted  between  said  beams.  The  object  of 
the  invention  is  to  obtain  floorings  which  are 
strong  and  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  present 
smooth  and  flat  floor  and  ceiling  surfaces  above 
and  below  the  beams.  According  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  plugs  of  cement  or  other  similar  material 
are  inserted  between  iron  or  cement  beams  of 
I-shaped  cross  section,  the  said  beams  being, 
preferably,  coated  by  a  sound-deadening 
material — for  instance,  pasteboard  or  the  like. 
The  said  plugs  rest  direct  on  the  lower  flanges 
of  the  beams  or  on  the  said  coating  bv  means 
of  the  upper  sides  of  screws  provided  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plug  ends.  Furthermore,  the 
plugs  are  at  their  ends  formed  with  compara¬ 
tively  large  flat  surfaces,  by  means  of  which 
the  plugs  bear  against  the  wob  of  the  beams  or 
against  the  aforesaid  covering.  At  the  top  of 
the  ends  the  plugs  are  bevelled  in  order  to 
enable  the  plugs  to  be  conveniently  inserted 
between  the  beams.  Finally  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  plugs  are  flat,  and  the  plugs 
are  of  such  thickness  that  with  their  upper  and 
under  sides  they  form  smooth  and  flat  floor 
and  ceiling  surfaces,  which  extend  both  above 
and  below  the  beams. 
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OME  KECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEP0BT. 

May  11.— By  Cooke  BROS,  (at  Llanidloes).  _ 
lanidloes,  Montgom. — “  The  Penrallt  Estate,  . 

291  a.  0  r.  2  p.,  f . £4-260 

“  Wergloddfelinddu  Meadow,  7a.lr.8P-.  ^ 

ay  16.— By  Morris,  Sons,  &  Pbard (at  dun), 
lun,  Salop.— “  The  Pitts  Farm,"  81  a.  0  r. 

8  p.,  1.  (in  lots)  .  1,8 

By  E.  Pennington  (at  Richmond), 
deworth,  Middx.— The  Grove  four  blocks  01 

freehold  building  land  (in  lots) . 

By  E.  G.  BIGHT0N  (at  Eve-ham), 
lstone,  Glos. — “  Alstone  Farm,  255  a.  s  r.  <42J 

21  p.,  f.,  . . . 

May  17.— Chancellor  &  Sons  (»t  Bapbot). 
agfhot,  Surrey.  -  High-st., 

House”  (business  premises).  J-r-  ,000 

10s.,  also  two  cottages  adjoining,  «•  ••” 
High-st,  “The  Bed  Lion"  and  shop  aa  ^ 

Gui° dford- rd./thre e  freehold  building  plots 

London- rd.,  a  freehold  building  plot . 

By  E.  G.  Eighton  (at  Banbury).  ,, 
anbury,  Oxon.  —  “  Hardwick  >  1^326 

422  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f.,  . . 

May  18. — By  wu,  HOUOBMS ;W i  „ 

ieal,  Kent.— Middle  Deal-rd.,  Ivy  H0U!e’  i,280 

and  8  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  . . 

By  W.  Wiggins  (at  Sheerness), 
astchurch.  Isle  of  Sheppey.-Part  ot  w.  760 

pitt  Farm,"  82  a  3  r.  36  p..  . . 

By  Langridge  &  Freeman  (at  JWdstom.)- 

lftst  Peckham.  Kent.  -  “  Snoll  »»«•  600 

Meadows,"  20J  acres,  f. . •  ■  •  . ; ,  300 

“Island  Field,  ’  10  a  2  r.  1  P .  .  180 

“  Letters  Field,”  la.  2  r.  32  p..  I  ■ - ^ .. 
taDstead,  Kent.— “  T.he®0<*  an»  r  jj.  6s., 

(two  cottages),  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.f-  150 

o  m  p  /^K  e8'n"  t .  — Leybonrae  * 

16  a.  3  r.  23  p.,  . . . 

iy  Boyton  Sons,  &  Co.  (at  Walhan ‘  {,; 

ulham.— 52,  Waldemar-av.,  u.t.80  yn-.  s  305 

1  to'5,ysrtewart;s-gr.,  u.t.  48  ^ ^  7*6 

lo'to  2(|3(even)[  BuVli'ngton-rd.,  UM  yR"  1,006 

198  Highist.y(s!)f6U.t.  54  yrs.,  g *  ^  ^  *10 

y.r.  45 . . 


the  builder 


609 


I9°5-J 


JJ3JU  —533,  Fulham-rd.,  n.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r 

A  'and  ” 14,  Waterford-rdi/uitV  38  yrs 

1-  v.r.  1121 . 

l  and  2,  Gothic- cottages,  u.t.  19}  yrs 


^r,  41.15s.,  w.r.  687. 

.  ,Q  _Bv  MORRIS,  MARSHAII,,  &  POOLB 
W*'  y(afc  Bishop’s  Castle). 

.  Mrtn+.ernm.  —  “  Eitt 


.pant”  and  “Three  Ashes  and 
r*Sa?op — ‘ ‘  Ha'tfl'eid '  Farm,’’  ’  30'  a. 

85  "r^e  and  shop,  y.r.  441.  10s . 

Tuckett  &  Son  (at  Chelmsford). 

— ninofipld.  Essex.— “The  Windmill 


„ Ralnh’s  Farm,”  65  a.  2  r.  35  p„  c . . 

HUtte  Curds  Farm, 

K  isa  lr.  19  p..  c.  (mlots) . 

;,ltr  Hanningfield,  Essex.  —  Blacksmith’s 
Forge.^  cottage,  and  4  an  acre,  f.  and  c., 

£  copyhold  cottages  . 

Two  freehold  cottages  . . 

0Dvhold  house,  shop,  and  cottage. . . 

a  bridge,  Essex.— Three  freehold  and  copy- 
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230 
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By  Spelmaxs’  (at  Norwich).1 
vwich— 215  to  229  (odd),  Heigham-st.,  f., 

w.r.!  861. 13s.  4d . .  . . 

245  Heigham-st.  (with  slaughter-house, 

etc.),  L  y.r.  221 . 

Heigham-st.,  a  corner  freehold  building  site 

Xelson-st.,  two  freehold  building  sites  - 

Kelson-st,  a  nurseryman’s  occupation,  f.. 

Standi,  St.  Barthol'omew’s.ciose,  f.,  y.r, 

to  20. — By  Bruton,  Knowles,  &  Co.  (at 
Gloucester). 

ijmnton,  etc.,  Glos.— “The  Hill  House 

Estate,"  247  a.  0  r.  24  p.,  f . . 

May  22.— By  Drivers’. 
itabnrv  Park.— 127  and  129,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t. 

70 yrs.,  217.,  y.r.,  1261 . 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

BIbara.— Percy-rd.,  f.g.r.  681.,  reversion  in  66 

Wd  Green!— High-rd.,  f.g.r.  201.,  reversion 

in  74  yrs . 

for, -147  and  149,  Malmesbury-rd.,  u.t.  42 

yrs,,  g.r.  71.  4s.,  e.r.  601 . 

•tntford. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  351.,  reversion  _in 

'  29}  yrs . 

iithnal  Green.— 215,  217,  and  219,  Green-st. 

(s.),  f.,  y.r.  1451 . 

By  Jenkins  &  Sons. 

Bit  Cross.— 57,  Amersham-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  il.,  p . 

Irocklev. — 90,  Tressilian-rd.,  u.t.  674  yrs*. 

g.r.  81. 10s.,  p . 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Icttenham.— 40,  42,  43,  45,  47,  49,  and  51, 

Lansdowne-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  3131 . 

idenham.  —  Addington  -  gr.,  “  Waterloo 
'  House,"  “  Sunnyside,”  and  “  Rocky  Hill 

House,”  f.,  y.r.  111! . 

By  C.  Sparrow  &  Son. 

Hnchley. — 16,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  407 . 

Ballards-Ia.,  etc.,  a  building  site,  area  14,800 

ft.,  f . 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 
faden  Town.— Cantlowes-rd.,  i.g.r.  467.,  u.t. 

451  yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  900 

May  23.— By  Beard  &  Son. 

Paddington. — 37,  41,  and  45,  Fernhead-rd., 

u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  277.,  y.r.  1547 .  1,425 

Hulesden. — 16,  17, 18,  and  19,  St.  Thomas- 

rd„u.t.  88}  yrs.,  g.r.  247.,  y.r.  1167 .  900 

16a,  St.  Thomas-rd.  (stabling  and  coach¬ 
houses),  f.,  y.r.  307 .  45  0 

iasal  Rise.— 1,  Compton-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

g.r.  67.  103.,  y.r.  357 .  340 

fndesbury.— 5,  7,  9,  16,  19,  23,  and  26, 

Dunster-gdns.,  f.,  y.r.  3507 .  5,050 

12,Plympton-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  y.r. 

557 . 600 

hand  16, Plympton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  1207 .  1,5  60 

Kcklewood. — 1 66,  168,  and  170,  Walm-la., 

u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  457.,  y.r.  2707 .  3,000 

182,  Walm-la.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  157.,  y.r.  907.  900 

2 to  6, 8,  9,  10,  12  to  16,  Rockhall-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  4687 .  5,955 

il,  03,  and  07,  Oaklands-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1237. . .  1,340 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
foydon.— 20,  Park  Hill  Rise,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

251.,  p .  1,010 

Baton,  Norfolk.  —  “  The  Vale  Farm,’’ 

149  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f. .  1,800 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
tot  Easton,  Essex.—”  The  Garth,’’  f.,  p.  . .  435 

By  Harding  &  Son. 

Hackney. — 139  and  141,  Well-st.  (s.),  c.,  v.r 

697.2s . 670 

Well-st.,  c.g.r.  217.,  reversion  in  40  yrs .  505 

,  By  fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  &  Cassell. 
ifith,  Kent.— Wheatley  Terrace-rd.,  a  plot  of 
freehold  land,  with  building  thereon, 

area  5,800  ft .  450 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 
uworth,  Surrey. — “  Tangley  Mere  ”  and 
21  acres,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  287.  12s.  6d.,  p.  4,000 
,  By  May  &  Philpot. 

raatham.— il,  Palace-rd.,  f„  p .  2,300 

W,  Penwortham-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

67. 10s.,  e.r.  407 .  400 

Bniton — 3,  Rayleigh-gdns.,  u.t.  844  yrs., 

8-r- 147.,  p .  925 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Malden,  Surrey. — Woodside-rd.,  two  free¬ 
hold  building  plots .  330 

'J  freehold  building  plot .  150 

two  freehold  building  plots . .  200 

corner  freehold  building  plot . .  150 


. ,  By  Wheeler  &  son. 

Cheisea.— 207,  Sloane-st.  (s.),  u.t.  31}  yrs.  g  r 

337.,  increasing  to  1107.,  y.r.  2007. .  8  07s 

»»  si  ' 

Pop °-i;  “  260 

Fuiham.— 6U,  King’s-r‘d'.”u!t'.‘  27  'yrs.!  ‘  jz'r  256 

37.  15s.,  y.r.  607. 12s.  6d . *  '  g  one 

By  Maddison,  miles,  &  Maddison  (at  Y*ar- 
_  ,  mouth) 

8  2 11:  «* 

17.  Alma-rd.,  I . . . . . 

14  and  15,  Regent-rd„  f..  v.r.  727 .  ,5™ 

27,  Duncan-rd.,  f.,  y.r’.  187 .  . ...  |  !  *  *  ’  *  1»SSo 

6,  Welhngton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  247 .  "  ‘  o|n 

6,  Devonshire-rd.,  f .  o7e 

23  and  24,  Rodney-rd.,  f.  .  nin 

5  and  6,  Nursery-ter.,  f . . . 

3  to  9,  Napoleon  Back-pl.,  f. . . .  .  fon 

11,  Upper  Southtown,  f.,  y.r.  167 . .’ ’ .'  ’  ’ 3^3 
By  Franklin  &  Son  (at  Saffron  Walden).’ " 

Great  Chesterton,  Essex.—  1  July  Farm  ” 

128  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f.  and  c.  (in  lots) . !.  3,695 

Market-st.,  copyhold  residence,  also  six 

tenements . 

May  24.— By  Harrold  Griffin. 

Battersea. — l  to  11  (odd),  Palmerston-st.,  u.t 

56  yrs.,  g.r.  277.,  w.r.  2187.  8s .  1,550 

Regent  s  Park. — St.  Edmund’s-ter.,  i.g.r.  247 

u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  ’  1B0 

Bromley.— Devon-rd.,  i.g.r.  247.,  u.t.  35  yrs., 

g.r.  107.  10s .  206 

Paddington.— Macroom-st.,  i.g.r.  747.  10s.  u!t. 

83  yrs.,  g.r.  27 .  lt5i0 

bt.  Johns  Wood. — 36,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t. 

33  yrs.,  g.r.  27.,  . .  750 

30,  Abbev-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  707 . 900 

Hendon.— Church-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents '  1007.', 

reversion  in  60  yrs .  o  g^g 

Willesden. — Leopold-rd.,  f.g.  rents  507.,  r'ev’er-  ’ 

sion  in  89  yrs .  1  250 

Hiley-rd.,  f.g.r.  107.,  reversion  in  89  yrs.  ’ . .'  *240 

Earlsmead-rd.,  f.g.r.  107.,  reversion  in  84  yrs.  235 
St.  Luke  s. — Gee-st.,  f.g.r.  307.,  reversion  in 

48  yrs .  720 

Canning  Town. — Barking-rd.,  f.g.r.  427!,' rever¬ 
sion  in  75  yrs .  1  000 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — Shepherd’s  Bush-rd.,  f.g.r. 

77.,  reversion  in  63  yrs .  175 

Paddington.— Orchard-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  457.  10s., 

reversion  in  42  and  44  yrs .  1,160 

May  24. — By  W.  F.  Laing. 

Stratford.— 57,  Gurney-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  287 .  410 

Limehouse. — Stainsby-rd.,  f.g.r.  157.,  reversion 

in  13  yrs .  900 

Poplar.— 192,  Brunswick-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  57.  58.,  y.r.  407 .  460 

By  Maxwell- Draper  &  Barker. 

Bermondsey. — 185  and  187,  Jamaica-rd.  (s.), 

f. ,  y.r.  1007 .  1,4  0  0 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Acton  Green.— 47,  49,  and  61,  Beaumont-rd., 

u.t.  81}  yrs.,  g.r.  187.,  y.r.  1267 .  1,110 

67  and  69,  Beaumont-rd.,  u.t.  79}  yrs.,  g.r. 

97.,  w.r.  657 .  590 

By  Price,  Arrow,  &  Taylor. 

Clapham. — 57,  Crescent-la.,  u.t.75  yrs.,  g.r.  77., 

e. r.  457 .  430 

Tooting. — 15,  Streathbourne-id.,  u.t.  85  yrs., 

g. r.  97.,  e.r.  557 .  505 

By  Wiltshire  &  Co. 

Brockley. — 10,  Tyrwhitt-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  507 .  700 

Catford. — Neuchatel-rd.,  a  plot  of  building 

land,  }  an  acre,  f .  220 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Old  Kent-road. — No.  598  (warehouse,  etc.), 

f. ,  p.,  also  f.g.r.  307.,  reversion  in  16}  yrs.  2,150 
No.  600  and  602,  The  14  Britannia  ”  p.h., 

and  shop  adjoining,  f.,  e.r.  1567 .  3,100 

Peckham. — 18  and  20,  Peckham  Park-rd.  (s.), 

f.,  y.r.  1057 .  1,440 

Norwood. — Knight’s  Hill-rd.,  “  Raymead,” 

u.t.  89}  yrs.,  g.r.  77.,  e.r.  387 .  370 

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire. — The  estate  of 

Afton,  2,700  a .  27,000 

By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at  Yar¬ 
mouth). 

Potter  Heigham,  Norfolk. — A  freehold  site 

with  building  thereon  ;  also  a  boat-house  170 
Filby,  Noffolk. — Freehold  market  gdn.  land, 

5  a.  0  r.  17  p .  725 

May  25. — By  Beaded,  Wood,  &  Co. 

Kingsland. — 273  and  279a,  Kingsland-rd.  (s.); 
also  1  to  71,  87  to  107  (odd),  2  to  16,  24 
to  60  (even),  Mill-row ;  1  and  2,  Camel-pL ; 
la,  1  to  21,  Canal-rd. ;  and  3,  Adelaide- pi. 
(including  workshops  and  manufacturing 
premises),  f.,  y.r.  2,3287.  12s.  (in  lots)....  14,965 

Canal-rd.,  f.g.r.  127.,  reversion  in  12}  yrs. . .  930 

31,  Canal-rd.,  and  1  and  2,  Adelaide-pl.,  f., 

w.r.  657.  18s .  340 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Hackney.— Rendlesham-rd.,  f.g.r.  87.,  reversion 

in  61  yrs . . .  210 

Stoke  Newington.— Cowper-rd.,  f.g.r.  77.,  re¬ 
version  in  47  yrs . •  ■  • - -  I90 

5,  Howard-rd.  (s.),  and  land  adjoining,  u.t. 

46}  yrs.,  g.r.  37.  10s.,  y.r.  387 .  300 

Hackney.— 165  and  167,  Victoria  Park-rd, 

u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  147.,  y.r.  747.  ..........  705 

Islington.— 101,  103,  111,  and  113,  St.  Peter  s- 
st.  (s.),  u.t.  40  and  41  yrs.,  g.r.  247.,  y.r. 

1627 . .  1>120 

Clapton.— 118,  Northwold-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

67.  10s.,  y.r.  357 .  425 

Mile  End.— 107  and  109,  West-st.,  f.,  w.r.  337. 

. .  *760 

Bethnal’ Green— 7,  Ellesmere-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  367.  ^ 

69,  Green-st.  (s!),  f'.,  e.r.  657. .  760 

By  Leopold  Farmer  A  Sons. 

Hampstead.— 8,  Hemstal-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  667 .  630 

Maida  Vale.— 130,  Elgin-av.,  u.t.  72}  yrs.,  g.r. 

157.,  y.r.  1327.  10s .  720 


n„  .  By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Qrea",  1??ta5!Ilore'  Middx.  —  Stanmore  -  hill 
Hi  1  ?  ?ouse  and  1  acre»  f-.  y-r.  807.  . . 
High-rd.,  freehold  shop  and  premises  adjoin- 

mg,  y.r.  857.  12s . 

Bayswater — 32  and  36,  Hereford-rd!  (s.Y.'u.t 

16  yrs.,  g.r.  107.,  y.r.  1217.  2s.  6d.  ... _ 

a.  ,  .By  Fuller  &  Ruddock. 

Shepherds  Bush.— 47,  Richmond-gdns.,  u.t. 

58  yrs.,  g.r.  97.,  y.r.  767 . . 

rr  By  Middleton  &  Craoknell. 
Hampstead  Heath.— 4,  The  Gables,  e.t. 

67  yrs.,  g.r.  77.,  e.r.  607.... . . 

T  i, By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard."' 
Islington. — 33  and  35,  William-st.,  u.t.  404  vrs 

g.r.  107.,  w.r.  747.  12s . . . .  ’’ 

Holloway. — 03,  Marlborough-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.V. 

Hackney'.— iijb'Mare-’st.'  (s'.),'  u.t.'  42  y'rs.'.'g.'r! 

Camden’  Town.— 22 '  and  24,'  'Jeffrey. st.'.  'u't. 

q,  . 19  yrs.,  g.r.  37.,  y.r.  767 . 

3  667NeWin8t°n'— 40,  Mildmay-Pk.,  f.,  e.r. 

„  ,  By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. 
Chelsea.— 147,  147A,  148,  148a,  and  149, 
Sloane-st.  (shops,  private  hotel,  etc.),  u.t. 

-r,  ^  lliyrs-.  g-r.  607.,  y.r.  6907 . . 

Paddington. — 18,  Chichester-st.,  u.t.  374  vrs. 

g.r.  107.,  y.r.  607 .  3  9  ’ 

Hampstead.— 144  to  164  (even),  Mill-iane,’t', 

Wood  Green.— Bedford'-row,  a  'freehold  build¬ 
ing  plot . 

Putney.— Kersfleld-rd.,  a  freehold ’p'lot'of'  iand 
By  Rutters’. 

Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.— Adeyfleld,  “The 

Orchard”  and  7  a.  2  r.  30  p.,  f.,  p . 

„  By  Slee,  Son,  &  Carden. 

Kennington.— 23,  25,  27,  and  27a,  Upper 
Kenmngton-la.  (fours  hops  and  two  halls), 

c.,  w.r.  1427.  4s . 

^  By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Dalston. — 23  to  29  (odd),  Shrubland-gr.,  u.t! 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  167.,  y.r.  1427 . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Bermondsey. — 50,  Southwark  Park-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

27}  yrs.,  g.r.  67.,  y.r.  457 . . 

Old  Kent-road. — Nos.  736  to  746  (even),  u.t. 

5  yrs.,  g.r.  437.  8s..  y.r.  2087 . 

Dulwich. — 15  and  16,  Frogley-rd.,  u.t.  60  vrs. 

g.r.  77.,  w.r.  657 . .  ’ 

Hoxton.— 61,  Rushton-st.,  u.t.  30  vrs.’  g.V. 

47.15s.,  w.r.  627 . . . . . 

Willesden.— 3,  4,  and  5,  Church-la’.! "u.t.” 7i} 

yrs.,  g.r.  137.  10s.,  w.r.  937.  12s . 

By  R.  W.  Mann  &  Son. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 31,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  31} 

yrs.,  g.r.  127.  10s.,  y.r.  707 . 

By  Miles,  Sons,  &  Deffee  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Old  Kent-road.— (Nos.  37  and  39)  “The 
Bricklayers’  Arms  ”  p.h.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 
y.r.,  etc.,  2647.  15s.  4d.  (with  goodwill) . . 
By  J.  J.  Hill  &  Weaver  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Somers  Town.— Chalton-st.,  “  The  Cock 

Tavern,"  f.  (with  goodwill) . 

By  Walters,  Lovejoy,  &  Telfer  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

Winchester. — Great  Minster-st.,  “  Welch’s 

Wine  Stores,”  f.  (with  goodwill) . 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Battersea). 
Battersea. — 10  and  11,  Arden-st.,  u.t.  564  yrs., 

g.r.  87.  8s.,  e.r.  837.  4s . . . 

47,  Battersea-Park-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  97., 

y.r.  387 . . 

103,  Battersea  Park-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  497.  8s . 

16,  Savona-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  277.  6s . 

8,  Barmore-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  57.,  w.r. 

317.  4s . 

5,  Stockwood-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs ,  g.r.  57.  10s., 

w.r.  227.  2s . 

13  and  37,  Auckland-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

137.,  w.r.  857.  16s . 

Tooting. — 21,  23,  30,  34,  and  36,  Defoe-rd., 

u.t.  63}  and  64}  yrs.,  g.r.  257.,  w.r.  1807. 

12s . 

May  26.— By  Arthur  Barton. 
Brockley. — 60,  Tyrwhitt-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

77.  15s.,  e.r.  657 . 

By  Bisley  &  Sons. 

Rotherhithe. — 120,  Lower-id.,  n.t.  68}  yrs., 

g.r.  107.,  y.r.  407 . 

1  to  6,  Orange-pl.,  u.t.  68}  yrs.,  g.r.  307., 

w.r.  2307 . 

Peckham. — 1  to  8,  Howden-st.,  u.t.  71}  yrs., 

g.r.  407.,  w.r.  2807.  16s . 

Bermondsey. — 26  and  28,  Blue  Anchor-la., 
and  2,  camilla-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  31}  yrs.,  g.r. 

127,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  33}  yrs.,  g.r.  47.  10s.,  w.r. 

377.  14s . 

Dulwich. — 113,  Upland-rd.,  u.t.  74}  yrs., 

g.r.  67.,  y.r.  327 . 

By  Frith,  Garland,  &  Co. 

Finsbury  Park. — 11,  12,  and  13,  Fonthill- 
mews,  u.t.  62}  yrs.,  g.r.  247.,  w.r.  777.  12s. 
Wood  Green. — Winkfleld-rd.,  f.g  r.  137.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  99  yrs . 

Harringay. — 49,  Mattison-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

77.,  e.r.  387 . 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Willesden. — Shakespeare-av.,  f.g.r.  377.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  91  yrs . 

By  E.  W.  Harris. 

New  Cross. — 6  and  8,  Knoyle-st.,  u.t.  56}  yrs., 

g.r.  107.,  w.r.  737. 18s . 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 
Clapham.— 14,  Mayflower-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

107.,  y.r.  407 . 

By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

City. — 10,  11,  and  12,  New  Bridge-st.  (offices), 
u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  3787.  12s.  6d.,  y.r. 

1,3867.  10s . 

By  Mansell  &  Rowe. 

Dulwich. — College-rd.,  4,Oakfield  ”  and  4  acres, 
u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  1077.  12s.  6d.,  p . 
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By  Montagu  &  Robinson. 

Brompton. — Cathcart-rd.,  i.g.  rents  65/.,  u.t. 

67$  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  (with  reversion) .  £1,355 

By  Turner  A  Co. 

Marylebone. — 3,  9,  13.  17,  and  27,  Shouldham- 

st.,  f.,  y.r.  223/ .  4,465 

8  and  9,  Molyqeux-st.,  f.,  y.r.  100/. .  2,000 

61,  Molyneux-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  60/ .  1,190 

Molyneux-st.,  a  rent  charge  of  21/ .  510 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  ’  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  3. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Landor 

" 'Rxnloratlnn  in  t.hn  Philinninps  ”  T  R  r>  m 


"Exploration  in  the  Philippines,”  I.  3  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Whitley 
Schools,  S.  George’s  Church,  Cullercoats,  and  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Priory,  etc. 


Monday,  June  5. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  C.  Scott  Meik  and  Mr.  W. 
Beer  on  "The  Improvement  of  London  Traffic.”  8  pm. 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  —  Business 
Meeting  to  (1)  receive  report  of  the  scrutineers 
appointed  to  direct  the  election  of  the  Council,  Standing 
Committees,  etc, ;  (2)  to  elect  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship  ;  (3)  to  resume  discussion  on  the  Institute  paper 
on  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions  as 
revised  by  the  Competition  Committee.  The  motion 
upon  which  the  discussion  adjourned  was  a  proposition 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchinson  that  the  Council  be  associated 
with  the  President  in  advising  promoters  as  to  their 
appointment  of  assessors ;  and  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  that  the  matter  be  referred 
back  to  the  Competitions  Committee.  Mr.  Horace  T. 
Bonner  to  bring  forward  the  following  motion  : — «  That 
in  the  event,  of  the  President  or  Council  being  applied 
to  by  promoters  of  competitions  to  nominate  competing 
architects,  notice  of  such  application  shall  be  published 
in  the  Journal ,  and  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  such 
competitions  be  invited  to  send  in  their  names  for 
selection  by  ballot  as  competitors.”  8  p.m. 


.  Tuesday,  June  6.  ■ 

Royal  Institution. — The  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods.  D.D.,  on 
“  Velazquez  III.  :  The  Impressionist.”  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  7. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  8. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A., 
on  “  Electromagnetic  Waves,”  III.  5  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  10. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Landor  on 
“  Exploration  in  the  Philippines,”  II.  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Inch- 
colm. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 


Hard  Stocks. .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Bough  Stocks  and 


Grizzles 
Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2 

Shippers  . 2  2 

Flettons  .  1  7 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Bed  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  .  12  0 


railway  dep6t. 


Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  1 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed . .  2  0 


less  than  best. 


BRICKS,  Ac.  ( continued ). 

s.  d. 

and  Pit  Sand.........  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Limq  20  0  „  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered . 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 


gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 
Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depdt,  Nine 
Elms  dep6t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depdt,  or  Pimlico  'Wharf...  2 


aj 


Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly .depot. 

Beer  „  .  16,,  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7J  1,  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  f  t.cube,  , , 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . . . . .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . .  0  5 


s.  d. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  dep6t, 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

,,  „  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8j  „  „ 


SLATES. 

1.  in.  £  s.  d. 

0  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r. « 
0  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

0  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

0  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

6  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

6x8  „  „  6  12  6 

0  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
0x12  „  „  18  7  6 

8  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

6x8  „  „  10  5  0 

0  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
8  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

6x8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES. 


Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ,,  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,,  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0,,  „  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do. . .  54  6  „  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary "  brand 

plain  tiles . 48  0  per  1000  „  ,, 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  **  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  ,,  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  Sin.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  bv  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2§  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds . 1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in .  10  0 


25  0  ( 
23  0  ( 
18  0  C 


WOOD  (continued), 

Building  Wood  (continued)  At  per  load  of  w  h 
Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  ??  S 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  n  , 

Seconds  . . .  4  0  0  i  10  1 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  8  12  6  3  15  1 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . .  3  n  0  tin  1 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  8  0  ( 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  8  15  ( 

Joiners*  Wood.  At  per  standarf. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in . 22  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in . 18  10  0 

••  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  18  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 13  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . . . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 18  0  0 

Battens . 13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 14 10  0 

Battens . 11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 


20  0  0 
19  0  0 
14  10  0 


2210  0 
19  10  0 

15  0  0 
17  0  0 

16  0  0 
1210  0 


..  13  0  0 
..  12  10  0 
..  10  0  0 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  . 11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
3  in.  by  9  in.  12 10  0 
10  0  0 


14  0  6 
14  0  0 
U  0  0 


Pitch-pine:  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  si 


Seconds,  regular  sizes... 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube .  0  8  0 

Small  ,,  .  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . . . . .  0  0  8 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch ...  0  0  9 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0 10 

Teak,  per  load  . . 17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 
per  ft.  cube .  0  *  ® 


1510  0 
14  10  0 

12  0  0 

14  10  0 

13  10  0 

11  0  0 

16  10  0  20  0  0 

0  10  0  10  9 

44  0  0  spwards. 

32  0  0 


0  8  6 
0  2  9 
0  5  6 


Prepared  Flooring,  etc.- 
1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . .  0  IS  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . .  014  0 

1 J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . «• . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . . .  OB  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 


.  016  0 


mxcnea  . •• 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
atchf  ’ 


0  12  6  0  15  9 


. .  015  0 

1  in.  "by?  in.  "yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0 1*  u 
3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do. 


010  0 

1  in."  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0B» 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


011  6 
015  9 


JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or 
Bailway  Vam 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  «• 

sections  . . .  6  0  u  "* 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary  . 

sections  . nos 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  4  0... 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi* 

nary  sections .  ' 

Flitch  Plates . »»•««■■■  7  14  "* 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . . . 


£  s.  d. 
(15  0 


6  12  6  m  7  15  0 


METALS.  Per  tor 

r  £  8.  d. 

Iron—  7  n  0 

Common  Bars  . . . ■•••• 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  fl 

merchant  quality........ . ;;  1  ]fl  q 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars  9  l«  « 


a  London. 

i  g.  d. 
,  710  0 


Mild  Steel  Bars . ..... 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  pnce 


’(‘And  upwards, 
Black- 


Sheet  Iron,  B1 — 
Ordinary  sizes  to 


8  5  0 
815  0 
1610 


815  0 
9  0  0 


9  0  0  «. 

10  0  0  ... 

”  ”  26  . .  11 1®  ® 

Sheet  ’iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  q 

Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to  q  m 

3  ft.  to  20  g . . . .  io  o  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and -4  g.  Q  0  _  _ 
Sheet ’’iron,  ’’Galvanised,  flat, 

best  quality—  15 10  0  «. 

Otdimmys.se.toM^—;  „  j  0  .. 

26  . .  17  1U  V  1 


"  ;;  26  . . u 

Galvanised  Corrupted  Sheets-  M  ( 

Ordmary. '“Sbftjto8ft.fi*  IS  0  j 


■■  ;;  2“  0 
Best  Soft  Sted  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  Jt.  fl  „  _ 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  u  #  „ 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  24  g.w  0 

. .  9  0  0  ... 


nnila  8 


910  9 
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LEAD,  &o.  per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
^English,  31b.  and  up  15  12  6  ...  — 

>  •  .  16  2  6  ...  — 

filf??0118  . 18  12  6  ...  - 

.  is  12  6  ...  — 

^'ik'wnntaffnfl  . ...ton  30  5  0  ...  — 

.  30  0  0  ...  — 

. per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

**  JSi,  " .  0  0  10  ...  — 


^lish  Ingots  .. 


0  9*  . 
0  10  . 
1 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 

. .  2Id.  por  ft.  delivered. 

’(earths .  2d-  »■ 

1  ’  : 


i  Sheet,  15  oz . 

21  oz . 

[iiey’s  Boiled  Plate  ., 


...  per  gallon 


OILS.  Ac 

[iaeedOil  in  pipes . 

lt  „  in  barrels  . . 

„  in  drums . 

i  ..  ..ni  pipes  . 

„  „  m  barrels  . 

u  „  in  drums .  ,,  u  c  z 

otie,  in  barrels  . „  0  4  0 

in  drums .  ,,  0  12 

^Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

oL  Dry .  19  5  0 

Linseed  Oil  Putty .  por  cwt.  0  6  6 

tc  in  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VABNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

to  Oak  Varnish  . 

Iota  Oak . . . . 

be  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

iitra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

be  Hard -drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 


-  1  10 
0  2  0 

0  1  11 

0  2  0 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 


lance  Carriage . 

:e  Pale  Elastic  Carriage 

He  Maple  . 

Pale  Durable  Copal  .:. . 

French  Oil  . . 

£  Flatting  Varnish  . 

Copal  Enamel . 

&e  Paper . 

psa  Gold  Size . 

Isck  Japan . 

!  Mahogany  Stain . 

vs  Black . 


cd  Brush  Polish 


0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

t  Id.,  8112,  Gerrard.  Telegram*,  “  The  Builder,  London." 

I  KDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGB)  for  VOLUME  LXXX.V1L 
(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  Issue  for  January  14  last, 
n  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  prloe 
fc.6d.eaoh;  also 

BBS  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

1  SI0HTY.SE VKNTH  VOLUME  of  ,rThe  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
jOIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Offloe,  will  be 
hound  at  a  cost  of  8a.  6d.  each. 

CHABGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OTITIONS,  CONTRACTS.  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
SEATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS. 
•PECTUSES  OP  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  SALES  BY 
I8HDEB,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  eto.,  eto. 

hHse*  or  under . . . . . .  8a.  Od. 

. .  is.  Od. 


are,  TBADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 sea  (about  fifty 
hiddltional  line 


(about  ten  words) . 


HCATI0N8  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

lkej  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  8d. 

*s  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  8d. 

PBIPAYHENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
iMpa  mm!  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
i  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  th« 
hex  of  The  Buildeb,”  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 


'K&mento  for  the  ourrent  week’s  Issue  are  received  up  to 
JS  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “  Classification ,r  1* 
*•' to  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
-fAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
-i  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES- 


NATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
®  ™  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Offloe  before 
•’dock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


ihbHjhercannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
™Wo,toft  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
■M  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  b* 


«0S8  advertising  in  “Th: 

Catherine  Str 
J  Uttea  will  be  forwarded 


be  forwarded  if  addressed  ei 

KSgffiUlP** 


6i 


TEEMS  OF  SUBKORTPTTnv 


'  Catherine-street.'w.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  STJBTTRTtc:  v 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  •  under  thia  v.  j- 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor  ”  and  In  t  heading 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays'  rw «  wreach  u? 
pablish  Tenders  unless  authenticated’^ither  b^D?h« 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot 

*  Denotes  accepted.  (  Denote,  p,„M coolly  accepted. 

J-  J?iUam3^  ^stalyfera,  Swansea  Valley  •—  M 
E.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Seven  8isters,  via  Neath  £699  5 

BARKING.— For  the  erection  ~of~  three  flats  at 
Barking  E.,  for  Mr.  R.  Bennett?  Mr 
Stat'torf,  K '  archll60t-  Kss”s  House,  High-street) 

H.  E.  Jones  . £1,133  I  Bull  .  £1  0«n 

Calcutt .  1,131  Groome . ” !  J’olo 

North .  l  095  .  ’  u 


n  For  P1®  erection  of  a  new  house  for  Mr. 

G.  E.  Spear  at  Entry  Hill.  Mr.  W.  H  Watkins 
architect,  15,  Clare-street.  Bristol Watkins, 


A.  J.  Beaven  . . . 

T.  R.  Lewis .  873 

C.  Mannings  &  Son . .  836 
E.“  Chancellor  &  Sons  833 
J.  Long  A  Sons  _  827 


Erwood  &  Morris  . .  £789 

Mould  Bros .  750 

A.  Olds .  640 

W.  Webb,  Bath*  ..  620 


HILSTON.— -For  erecting  new  schools,  Stonefleld,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Bailey  &  McConnall 
architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall : —  ’ 

T.  Hardy,  West  Bromwich . £12,784 

BRIGHTON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decora¬ 
tions  at  the  Oddfellows’  Hall,  Qneen’s-road.  for  the 
managing  committee.  Messrs.  Overton  &  8cott,  archi¬ 
tects,  Warnham  House,  22,  Ship-street,  Brighton  : _ 

W.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  Brighton* . £198  0 

For  Fixing  Electric  Fan. 

H.  J.  Galliers,  Brighton* .  26  6 

CARLTON  (Notts). — For  1,600  lineal  yds.  of  12-in. 
sewer  and  520  lineal  yds.  of  9-iq.,  in  Woodbprough-road 
and  9,400  yds.,  Porchester  Estate,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J .  C.  Haller,  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
Carlton : —  ’ 

J.  H.  Wood,  St.  Colnmba-street,  Leeds*..  £5,325 

CHARLBURY.— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Charlbury  Council  Schools,  and  erection  of  teacher’s 
residence,  for  the  Oxfordshire  County  Council  Education 
Committee.  Messrs.  Tollit  &  Lee,  architects  and 
surveyors,  7,  St.  Aldates,  Oxford  : 


C.  Pether.. ..  £3,105  7  0 
,  —  ....  2,957  Q  Q 


S  Hutchins..  2,779  0  0 
Organ  Bros...  2,733  0  0 


Wastic  Bros.  £2,700  0  0 
Bartlett  Bros.  2,587  5  3 
Groves  A  Sons  2,586  0  0 
T.  Burden, 

Chipping- 
Norton*  ..  2.574  17  1 


CHURWELL. — For  erecting  a  Primitive  Methodist 
Church.  Messrs.  T.  A.  Buttery  &  S.  B.  Birds,  archi¬ 
tects,  Queen-street,  Morley,  and  Leeds  : — 

Mason:  F.  O.  Farrall,  Wortley,  Leeds*  ..  £770  0 

Joiners  :  Smith  &  Bland,  Leeds* .  350  0 

Plumber:  F.  L.  Armitage,  Roundhay,  Leeds*  92  0 

Plasterer:  D.  Wilby,  Batley*  .  86  0 

Slaters:  Jorkinson  &  Sons,  Ltd., Leeds *. .  51  10 

COLNEY  HATCH. — For  the  installation  of  a  hot- 
water  system  for  the  male  side  of  Colney  Hatch 
Asylum  : — 

Newton,  Chambers,  &  Co.*  . £1,225 

CONVOY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
premises  at  Convoy,  for  the  Convoy  Woollen  Company, 
Convoy,  Co.  Donegal.  Mr.  M.  A.  Robinson,  C.E.,  3, 
Richmond-street,  Londonderry  :— 

M.  Sweeney 
J.  McNally 


Smyth  Bros . 

Courtney  &  Co. . . . 

Collen  Bros . 

R.  Cathoun . 

H.  Laverty  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


£11,466  11  9 
11,242  15  0 
11,051  8  10 
9,879  0  0 
9,763  0  0 
8,406  15  0 
Belfast*  8,108  0  0 


COXHOE  (Durham). — For  556  lineal  yds.  of  9-in. 
and  S-in.  pipe  sewers,  for  the  Durham  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  G.  Gregson,  Surveyor,  38,  Saddler-street, 
Durham : — 


J.  T.  Short  . .  £275  0 
J.  G.  Bradley  230  0 

J.  Carrick -  223  7 

H.  Meredith..  216  19 


R.  Oliver,  Giles- 
gate  Moor, 

Durham’  . .  £205  10  11 


DAVENTRY. — For  water  supply  to  workhouse  and 
for  telephonic  communication,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Williams,  engineer,  Moot  Hall,  Daventry:— 

Gov  A  Co . £171  14  0  J  Brown  .  £146  15  9 

Reynolds  Bros.  164  9  1  W.  E.  James, 

■  ....  153  9  6  |  Daventry*  . .  143  18  6 


DOWLAIS  (Wales).— For  erecting  a  shop  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Ivor  Arms,  Caeharris,  for  Messrs. 
Giles  &  Harrap,  the  Merthyr  Brewery,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Davies,  architect,  112,  High-street. 

E.  Jones . £1,777  0  |  T.  Jones,  Wal- 

W.  Williams  . .  1,731  10  ter  -  street, 

E.  P.  Davies  ..  1,635  10  Dowlais*  ....  £1,363  10 

D.  Jones .  1,573  0  |  E.  Williams  . .  1,287  15 


BanfsW  8  four  houses  at  Darton  near 

Messrs  R  f“ ‘h«  ?™stee3  of  tie  late  Joseph  SS 
6.  Wta.  Barnsley! 

W.  Squire,  Barnsley*  s 

w.  G.  A  L.  England,  Barnsley*  ..  ) 

W.  Dransfleld,  Barnsley*  ...  f 

S.  Shaw,  Wakefield*  . .  r  Schedule. 

E.  Fleming,  Barnsley*  . . I 

J.  Snowden  &  Son,  Barnsley* 

hy^rchitects1;— lteCtS‘  6'  E“sls“e- 

G.  Plastow  &  Son,nBarnsIey*  s'. . .  \ 

J.  Hawley  &  Sons,  Penistone*  . .'  / 

8.  Rushforth  &  Son,  Barnsley*  (  „ 

S.  Shaw,  Wakefield*  . . .  f  Schedule. 

E.  Fleming,  Barnsley* ....  . \ 

J.  Snowden  &  Son.  Barnsley*  V.  ) 

irnnUilI?AM‘~For layin8  2.°00  lineal  yds.  of  3-in  caat- 
pqLrJ61  .Plp??  between  Quarrington-hill  and  Old 
Cassop,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr  G  Greosnn 
Surveyor,  38,  Saddler-street,  Durham Gr0gaOn- 

Hi.  Gar.hornll  to  r  t» 


E.  Catherall . .  £747  *16 

R.  Oliver -  661  7  2 

E.  Thompson  429  9  0 
H.  Meredith..  414  1  n 
J.  G.  Bradley .  389  0  0 
J.  Laidler  & 

Sons .  381  2  0 


P.  Frater _ £352 

J.  G.  Rutter  & 

Sons .  348  12 

J*  Carrick, 
Durham*  ..  328  5 


DURHAM.— For  1,410  lineal  yds.  of  5-in.  cast-iron 
Councfr  Vi®  nPamping  Tin’  for  the  Rural  District 
Dmham:—  ’  Gregson>  Surveyor>  38,  Saddler-street, 


R.  Hauxwell 
J .  Laidler 


.  £310  0  0 


217  7  6 


Birtley  Iron  Co.  £203  5  6 
J.  &  R.  Ritchie, 

Ltd.,  Acklam 
Foundry, 
Middlesbrough*  193  17  6 


- ,  Gow, 

&Co.,  Ltd... 

EBBW  YALE. — For  erecting  a  new  chapel  and 
Nphnlr<R0mriri  Mount  PJeasant-road,  for  the  trustees  of 
Efort:-  rcl1'  -Mt-  H-  Water8’  “Obitect; 

D,  Morgan . .  934  q  q 

Rowlands  &  Davies,  WannLwyd,  Mon!*  2732  10  0 
I-?™™-; .  2.72118  2 

n^DriSNTF?TFo^forming  a  new  road  across  the 
5^,Rldgey,E8tate’  Hdoroatou  and  Southgate,  for  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  Light  Railways  and  Tram¬ 
ways  Committee.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engi¬ 
neer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  S.  W. y  B 

S’  -Hu  B“gj,ish  . £17,089  5  11 

Munhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews . .  11,408  0  10 

Wilkinson  Bros .  10  877  0  0 

T.  W.  Pedrette .  io,266  0  0 

T.  Smart .  10,255  0  0 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd .  9,991  4  10 

Pedretto  &  Co .  9.987  3  6 

W.  Mandem  .  9,642  0  0 

J.  A.  Ewart  .  9,529  11  4 

Davies,  Ball,  A  Co .  9,501  7  1 

P.  W.  Symmonds  &  Co .  9,292  0  0 

Hewett  A  Sons . .  9,274  10  7 

8*  Wood .  9,271  1  10 

E.  lies,  jun .  9,208  0  0 

W.  Neave  A  8on  . .  8,990  0  0 

E.  Kniftou .  8,923  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randall .  8,758  0  0 

A.  T.  Catloy  .  8,680  0  0 

J.  Jackson .  8,354  0  0 

Wimpey  A  Co .  8,350  0  0 

S.  Kavanagh  A  Co .  8,271  0  0 

Johnson  A  Langley .  8,149  16  7 

W.  Pattioson  A  Sons,  Ltd .  8,146  0  0 

R.  Ballard.  Ltd .  7,917  0  0 

Langley,  Hardy,  A  Johnson  . .  7,915  0  0 

T.  Adams  .  7,880  12  4 

G.  Bell .  7,875  0  0 

J.  E.  A  E.  T.  Bloomfield .  7,827  4  8 

Grounds  A  Newton  .  7,774  5  10 

C.  Ford  .  7,698  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Frogmore,  Black- 

water,  Hants*  .  6,974  17  0 

ELGIN. — For  laying  concrete  foot  pavements,  for 
the  Elgin  Town  Council.  Mr.  Acton  A.  Turriff,  Burgli 
Surveyor,  Elgin: — 

G.  Gray . £333  3  0  I  J.  Macpherson .  £316  16  3 

Thomson  A  ,G.  Murray _  309  15  2 

Fraser .  328  16  3  A.  Davidson  A 

A.  Nicholson  ..  326  14  0  I  Son,  Elgin*..  301  19  1 

ERITH. — For  erecting  public  library  buildings,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Egerton,  architect, 
12,  Queen’s-road,  Erith  : — 

F.  Spencer  A  Son,  Riverdale-road,  Erith*..  £6,146 

FORRES. — For  erecting  new  business  premises  and 
dwelling-house  in  Higli-street,  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray. 
Mr.  J.  Forrest,  architect  and  surveyor,  Forres  : — 

Mason  :  D.  Ross . 

Carpenter:  J.  Robertson  . 

Slater:  A.  Davidson . 

Plasterers:  Angus  A  Ross . ^  £500 

Plumber :  A.  Laing . 

Painter  :  A.  McDonald . 

Ironwork  :  D.  Ross  . 

[All  of  Forres.] 

GARWAY. — For  erecting  a  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  at  Broadoak,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  F.  Evans, 
architect,  Craven  Arms 

G.  Jones . £305  0  0  I  W.  J.  Brooks . .  £264  7  6 

J.  Edwards  A  A.  Hooper, 

Sons .  289  0  0  Barry  Dock*  199  10  0 

G.  Woods  ....  269  0  0J _ 

GILFACH. — For  erecting  a  new  chapel  and  lecture 
hall  at  Gilfach,  Pengam,  for  the  English  Calvinistic 
Methodists.  Mr.  W.  Harris,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Gilfach,  Pengam  : — 

W.  Williams  A  Son,  New  Tredegar  and 

Bangoed,  via  Cardiff* . £1,891  5  5 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  613. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  toms  Contracts,  etc.,  ttill  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


School  Desks  . 

Tar  Paving  School  Playgrounds . 

Signal  Cabin  at  Ferrybridge  Station . 

Girders . ••••••• . .  •  •  • 

Electric  Lighting  School  of  Art,  Gt.  Horton-road  . . 
530  yds.  of  Kerb.  &  Chan.,  Leeds  &  Bradf  d  M  n  Rd. 
Private  Street  Works,  Howard-road,  Southampton . . 

Haulage  of  Stone,  Flint,  and  Gravel . . . 

«  Purchase  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Plant  . 

A  Tumbler  Slop-cart . -  • ■  ■  •  ■ . 

Boundary  Wall  &  Gate  Pillars,  Holytown  Cemetery 

Roads,  Drains,  etc.,  Holytown  New  Cemetery . 

Extension  of  Car  Pits  at  Tinsley . 

Bridge,  Bond-street,  Stirchley  (in  Ferro-concrete) 
■Granite-set  Paving,  Halifax  &  Wakefield  Main  Road 


Workpeople’s  Dining-room,  Stansfleld  Mills,  Triangle 

Rebuilding  Front  of  Manse,  Ballynahinch . 

Broken  Whinstone,  etc . •  •••••*,•• 

Repairs  to  Midlothian  and  Peebles  Asylum,  Rosslynlee 
Drainage  Works  at  Walker  East  Council  School  . . . . 
Reconstruction  of  Tenem  ,  Simp3on’s-ct.  &  Cuddy-la. 
Alterations  to  Classrooms,  Gelderd-rd.  Provided  Sch3. 
Asphalting  yards,  etc.,  Gelderd-rd.  Sch3.,  Gildersome 
Park  Shelter.  Victoria  Park,  Clayton,  Bradford  .... 

Partick  Electricity  Works  Extension . 

Oil  and  Engine-room  Stores. . . . 

Two  Street  Watering  Vans  - 


By  whom  Advertised. 


'•■3 

Bradford  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 

N.E.  &  Midland  Railway  Directors 
Bengal  and  N.W.  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bradford  Education  Committee  . . 

Calverley  U.D.C . 

Southampton  Corporation . 

Droxford  R.D.C.  . . 

London  C.C . 

Warrington  Heath  Committee  .... 
Bothwell  Parish  Council . 


do. 


Sheffield  Tramways  Committee  .. 

King’s  Norton,  etc.,  U.D.C . 

Liversedge  U.D.C . . 

Bombay,  Baroda,  etc.,  Railway  Co. 

Messrs.  Morris  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

The  Committee . 

Gosforth  U.D.C . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Educa.  Com.  . . 

Edinburgh  Town  Council  . 

West.  Riding  O.C.  Education  Com. 


do. 


Two  Street, watering  vaus  . •••••••• . 

House,  Stables,  etc..  Midway-avenue,  Bridlington  . . 
Agricultural  Drain  Pipes  ............. .  ■  ■  - .  .. .  • .  •  • 

Telephone  System  at  Isolation  Hospital,  Sicklinghall 
Paint.  Work,  Renfrews.  Com.  Poorhouse,  Crookston  , 

Widening  Pont-y-groes,  Cwmgors  . 

Widening  Olchfa  Bridge,  etc . . 

Widening  Skelty  and  Fairwood  Common  Main  Road 

Widening  Cowbridge  and  Pontyclun  Main  Road - 

Widening  Bridgend,  etc..  Road  at  Aberkenfig . 

Closets  at  Wern  School.  Ystalyfera . . . . .  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  at  Castell  Coch  School,  Tong wynlais 

■Class-room,  Coychurch  Council  School . 

Path,  etc.,  Porth  Intermediate  School  . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . .  .. - - - - ......... 

Flagging,  etc.,  anl  Making  Tar  Macadam  Roadways 

Tar  Paving  Playgrounds  of  Three  Schools  . 

Cleansing.  Repair,  and  Painting  of  Schools .  .  ...... 

Painting  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Aikin-street 

Painting,  etc..  Works  . . . 

A  6-h.p.  Vertical  Steam  Boiler  at  Workhouse...... 

Additions  to  Glais  Council  School,  Swansea  Valley 
Exten.  Playground,  Plasnewydd  Boys’  School,  Maesteg 
Removal, etc., Offices,  Plasnewydd  Boys’  Sohl.. Maesteg 
Repair  of  12-in.  Iron  Pipe  Sewage  Outfall,  Chesilton  , 

Sewage  Works,  Shieldhall  . i 

*  Additions  and  Alterations  to  School . 1 

Altering,  etc.,  Gradients  &  Widening  Rds.,  Cwmcarn 
Alterations  to  Oddfellows’  Hall,  St.  James’ -rd., Halifax  | 
Painting  the  David  Lewis  Hospital,  Liverpool  . . . . 

Sewage  Tank  and  250  yds.  Sewers,  Newton  Harcourt 
Sewer,  West  Merchiston  and  Gorgie  District  Drainage 

100  tons  of  Arran  Sand  . 

Road  Work3,  Garw  Valiev  . 

Road  Works,  Ogmore  Valley  . ; 

Schoolroom,  etc..  Donisthorpe . 1 

Wood-Paving  Blocks . •••••••••••••••’  I 

Two  Class-room3,  etc.,  Doncaster-rd.  School,  Mexbro. 

Stores  (Gasworks) . . . . 

Stores  (Electricity  Department) . 

Additions  to  Malt  Barns,  Mulben  . 

Warehouse  and  Cask  Shed,  Mulben  . 

0,428  tons  of  Steel  Rails  . 

43,000  Fish-plates  . .  •  . . 

Farm  Buildings  at  Brockhills,  near  Totnes  . ....... 

Boiler  House  &  Laundry,  Westgate-road  Workhouse 
Forcing  Ho.,  Scalebor-pk.  Asy.,  Burley-in-Wharfedale 

Sixteen  Houses  at  The  Bryn  . . 

C.M.  Chapel,  Penygroes,  near  Llandebie  . 

Schoolroom  at  Crosshands  . . . 

Municipal  Technical  Schools.  Dundalk  . . 

Carting  Materials  for  Repair  of  Main  Roads.  Romsey 
Carting  Materials  for  Repair  of  Mam  Rds.,  New  Forest 

Timber,  etc.,  Station  Buildings,  Castlewellan . 

Steam-rollers  for  Main  Road3  . . 

Sewerage  Works,  Halifax-road  Sewer  . 

*New  Public  Offices  and  Town  Hall . 

^Trafalgar  Schools,  Third  Cross-road  . 

Painting  Queensferry  Bridge  . 

Tramway  in  Dalmarnock-street,  etc . 

Road  Macadam  . . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . ■•••••••••,• 

Adds,  to  Infirmary  Bldgs.,  Cowley  Poor  Law  Schools 

Electricity  Works  . . .  •  •  •  •  . . 

1  850  lineal  yds.  of  Pip3  Sewers,  Rhuddlan . 

School  for  934  Children,  Gainsborough . 

Swimming  Bath’,  etc.,  at  Llwynypia. . . . . . . 

Storage  Reservoir  near  North  Third,  8t.  Ninlans  . . 

Fire-station.  Clo3e-road . •  •  • 

Granite,  Cement,  Flints,  etc . 

Electric  Lighting,  Whitchurch  Asylum . 

Making-up  Victoria-street.  Braintree . 

■Erection  of  Almshouses,  Farnham  - - - - - - ... . .  • . 

Hot-water  Heating  Instal..  Council  Offices,  Castle-ter. 

Dust  Destructor.. . . - . 

Pair  of  Cottages  at  Llangoed  . . 

xfnreton.  Bidston.  and  Uoton  . 


Partick  Town  Council . 

Greenock  Corporation . 

Broadstairs  and  St.  Peter’s  U.D.C. 

Mr.  J.  Smith . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Wetherby  R.D.C . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Glamorgan  C.C. . 


Glamorgan  C.C.  Education  Com. 


Leeds  Highways  Department . 

do. 

West  Ham  Education  Committee . . 


do. 


Warrington  Health  Committee  .... 
Trustees.  Salisbury  Mun.  Charities 

Hambledon  Guardians . 

Glamorgan  C.C.  Education  Com’tee 


T.  Garbutt,  Sec.,  Manor-row,  Bradford  .  June 

do.  j  do. 

W.  J.  Cudworth,  Engineer,  York .  do. 

A.  Izat,  237,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C . [  do. 

City  Architect,  Whitaker-buildings,  Brewery-street,  Bradford  ..  do. 

W.  Walker,  Surveyor,  Calverley  U.D.C .  do. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Southampton .  do. 

H.  J.  Norris.  Surveyor,  Meonstoke,  Bishops’  Waltham  . [  do 

Council’s  Valuer,  9,  Spring-gardens,  8.W . |  do. 

Cleansing  Superintendent,  Central  Sanitary  Depot,  Howley .  do. 

R.  W.  Dron,  Engineer,  65,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow .  do. 

do.  do. 

C.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield . ;  do. 

A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-rd.,King'sH’th  do. 

F.  Langley,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Liversedge.,  June 
T.  W.  Wood,  Gloucester  House,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  E.C...  do. 

W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax .  do. 

J.  A.  Bothwell,  C.E  ,  176.  Ravenhill-road,  Belfast .  lo. 

G.  Nelson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Gosforth,  Northumberland..  1  do. 

R.  A.  Smith,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  19,  Heriot-road,  Edinburgh  ..  do. 

A.  Goddard,  Sec.,  Educa.  Offices,  Northumberland-rd.,  Newcastle  do. 

Burgh  Engineers,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . |  do. 

J.  Vickers-Ed wards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield..  1  do. 

do.  I  do. 

S.  Spencer,  Architect,  Old  Bank-chambers,  Great  Horton,  Bradford  do. 

J.  Bryce,  Burgh  Engineer.  1,  Maxwell-street,  Partick  . •  do. 

J.  A.  Robertson,  Burgh  Electrical  Engineer,  Hunter-pl.,  Greenock  do. 

H.  Hurd,  Town  Surveyor,  Broadstairs . |  do. 

A.  T.  Martindale.  Architect,  Bridlington . j  do. 

R.  Williamson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  .  J 1100 

E.  H.  Coates,  Clerk.  Wetherby . •  • . ,  do. 

Macwhannel  &  Rogerson.  Architects,  68,  West  Regent-st.,  Glasgow  ao. 

T.  M.  Franklen,  Clerk,  We3tgate-street,  Cardiff .  " 


do. 


do. 


City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds.. 

do. 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  . 


do. 


do. 


PortlandJU.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

County  of  Southampton . 

Main  Roads  and  Bridges  Committee 
Friendly  and  Trades’  Societies - 


Leicester  Guardians . 

Billesdon  R.D.C . . . 

Edinburgh  Town  Council  . 

Port  Glasgow  Town  Council  . 

Ogmore  and  Garw  U.D.C . 

do. 

Committee.  Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel 

Huddersfield  Corporation  . . 

West  Riding  C.C.  Education  Com. 
Manchester  Corporation . 


do. 


Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 


do. 


R.  S.  Henshaw,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  New-road,  Portland  .. 
City  Engineer,  City-chambers,  61,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  .... 

W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor.  Winchester  . 

W.  Tanner,  F.S.I..  County  Surveyor,  Newport,  Mon  ... . 

T.  Kershaw,  Architect,  L.  and  Y.  Bank-chambers,  Halifax . 

The  Secretary,  at  the  Hospital . .  •  • 

H.  Mansfield,  Poor  Law  Offices,  3,  Pocklington’s-walk,  Leicester 

G.  Harrison,  Thurnby . . 

Bnrgh  Engineer,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

Water  Superintendent,  Anderson-streat.  Port  Glasgow . 

H.  D.  Williams,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Brynmenyn . 


do. 


C-  R.  Ross,  Architect,  York-chambers,  Long  Eaton  ..... ••••••• 

K.  F.  Campbell,  Borough  Engineer.  1,  Peel-street,  Huddersneia . . 

J.  Vickers-Edwards.  County  Hall,  Wakefield . 

C.  Nickson,  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Town  Hall.  Manchester . 

C.  O.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin 


do. 


do. 


Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W.. 


do. 


Sir  R.  Harvey  - 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Guardians 

West  Riding  C.C . 

The  Bryn  Building  Club . 


Middlesbrough  Corporation - 

Louth  Technical  Instruction  Com. 
Southampton  C.C. 


do. 


G.N.Ry.  Co.  (Ireland) . 

Southampton  C.C . 

Todmorden  Health  Committee  .... 

Acton  U.D.C . 

Twickenham  U.D.C.  Education  Com. 
Flintshire  C.C.  Bridge  Committee 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Haverhill  U.D  C . 

Cupar  Town  Council . 

Oxford  Guardians . 

Ossett  Town  Council  . 

St.  Asaph  (Flint)  R.D.C . 

Lindsey  C.C.  Education  Committee 

Workmen's  Institute  . 

Grangemouth  Town  Council . 

Warminster  Fire  Brigade  . 

1  Northfleet  U.D.C . 

I  Cardiff  Asylum  Committee . 

I  Braintree  U.D.C . 

!  The  Trustees . 

I  Edinburgh  Parish  Council . 

|  Ilford  U.D.C... 


Mr.  H.  A.  Christy 


do. 


T.  Longdin,  Borough  Surveyor,  Warrington  . 

M.  Hardiag,  Surveyor,  58,  High-street,  Salisbury  . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Surveyor,  36,  High-street,  Guildford . ••••■■ 

T.  M.  Franklen,  Glamorgan  County  Offices,  Westgate-st.,  Carom  ; 


Bourne  &  Sou,  Surveyors,  Totae3 . 

Newcombe  &  Newcombe,  Architects,  89,  Pi  1  g  r  im  -3 1. ,  Ne  wo  a,  u  , 
J.  Vickers-Edwards.  County  Architect.  County  Hail,  waaene  ■  • 

W.  A.  Griffiths,  Architect.  Pontllanfraith,  Mon . 

J  W.  Wilkins,  F.5.I.,  Llanelly  . 

R.  V.  Thompson,  jun.,  42,  Commercial-street.  Middlesbrough  •• 

M.  Sellars,  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Dundalk . 

W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester . 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-chief,  Amien3-street  Terminus,  Dublia.- 
W.  T.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  ..  •■•■• 

|  Borough  Surveyor’s  Drawing  Office,  Market-ground,  Toam 

!  W.  G.  Hunt,  Architect,  17a.  Vicarage-gate.  . . 

I  Clerk  to  the  Education  Authority,  Town  Hall,  Twickennam  •••• 

S.  Evans,  County  Surveyor,  County  Buildings,  Mold  . " 


June  1* 


J.  Dalrymple,  46.  Bath-street,  Glasgow 

F.  W.  Knewstubb,  Engineer,  Haverhill,  Suffolk . 

H.  Bruce.  Engineer,  67,  Crossgate,  Cupar,  Fife . " 

A.  Ballard,  5  and  6,  Magdalen-street.  Oxford  ••••••■• . 

W.  Emmott,  Engineer,  35,  Commercial-street,  . . 

T.  B.  Farrington,  Engineer,  Trinity-square.  Llandudno  ••••••• 

Scorer  &  Gamble,  Architects,  Bank-street-chambers.  Lincom 

W.  Beddoe  Rees.  Architect,  3,  Dumfries-place,  Cardin . . 

Warren  &  Stuart,  Engineers,  94.  Hope-street,  Glasgow . 

C.  H.  Lawton,  Surveyor.  Warminster  . 

C.  E.  Hatten,  District  Clerk,  Northfleet  . . .  v.i" ’ '  . , 

A.  Ellis,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  The  Hayes,  carum  •  •• 

H.  H.  Nankivell,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Braintree 


A.  J.  Stedman,  Architect,  Farnham.  Surrey 

R.  M.  Cameron,  Architect,  63,  Gt.  King-street,  Edinburgh  • 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  . ..■•■•■■•■■■  ouVb'ury  •• 
J.  Chevne,  The  Ley,  Llysmen,  and  J.  Gunter,  F.S-L. 

F.  E.  Priest,  Engineer,  13,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool  ... 


June  IS 
do. 

June  19 


the  builder 
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CONTRACTS. — Oontinutdi 


re  of  Work  or  Materials. 


a  Lap- welded  Tubes'  and  Fittings” 

tte  and  Irregulars  . 

j  Material,  etc . !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

HhaS Heeath,°GreaV  War'ley  and  Rainham 

St-Iron  Water  Pipes,  etc . 

“jjtensiona,  Treforest  . . 

i  ntensions,  Pontypridd  . 

vErtensions.  Trehafod . 

1'j  Buildings  and  Fire  Station  . . . . . 

EflDair,  and  Painting  of  Schools’ . 

&  Playgrounds  of  Schools  . . 

Svin  Ueth.  Cha.,  Knight-st.,  Mountain  Ash 

Sc  uniform  Clothing,  Caps,  etc.  .  , . 

iand  Additions  to  Schools,  Woking . 

5' Externally  16  Schools  . . 

'4  and  Whitewashing  12  Schools  . 

Cricklewood  . . 

ii-  Hvdrants,  Pipes,  Lead,  etc . 

^IRetort  CarbonisiDg  Plant,  Granton  Works  . 

’imfiBoom '  Dist.'sick"  Asy-.  Devon-rd.  ^Bromley 
itinns*  Partitions  at  Tipton  Green,  etc.,  Schools 

•jtoof  Seymonr-road  School,  Clayton . 

-iron  Schools  . 

,jtFairraile,  Cobham . 

V  Plumbers’.  &  Plasterers’  Work  for  8  Ho.  &  S  p 

Sd  villa  at  Nab  Wood,  Shiploy  . ...  .  . 

i;Iall,  Classrooms,  etc.,  Stamford  .Hill,  N. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Macclesfield  Gas  Committee 
do. 
do. 

Ruislip-Northwood  U.D.C . 

Leigh  Corporation  . 

Woodhall  Spa  U.D.C . ”  ’ 

Romford  R.D.C  . 

Brumby  &  Frodingham  U.D.C..! !! 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

do. 

’  do. 

Finchley  U.D.C . 

Cromer  U.D.C . 

West  Ham  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 

Trustees . 

West  Ham  Borough  Council  ....!! 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Chelsea  Guardians  . 

Hull  Education  Committee  . 

do. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board . 

Nottingham  Water  Committee  .... 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Commis. . . 

Feltham  U.D.C . 

Pop.  &  Step.  Sk.  Asy.  Dist.  Managers 
Tipton  U.D.C.  Education  Committee 
Manchester  Education  Committee . . 
Durham  Co.  Education  Authority . . 


Mr.  Ezra  Illingworth  . . . , 
The  Committee . . 


Forms  of  Tender,  eto.,  supplied  by 


Mr.  Newbigging,  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Macclesfield.. 

do. 

-T^wnni!  °nrr’  Surjeyor,  Council' Offices.  Northwood  Middlesex 
E  E  ft  !?  EDgine®r’  Bank-chambe^  Lergh  LaS 
G  LkowSd  uiahUrVeya°r’  Council  0fflces>  Woodhall  Spa 

S:  i«ES&  S.h  e.yor:  .vi.c.to.ria?oad>  Romfo?d . . 

P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Eng.  and  Sur.'.’council  Offices,’  Pontypridd 
do. 

°®ces-  Church  End,  Finchley,  N . 

Council  s  Surveyor.  West-street.  Cromer  ....  . 

w.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 


5!!AElf?rd’  Architects.  1,  Jeffrey-street,  Mountain  Ash.. 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E.  . 

Th7rie\1^nariS1,nA-Chifce^tS>,,38,'  Vict°ria-street,  S.W.' ' .' .' ! .' 

t  m  d-  26°’  "UUR  s-road,  Chelsea . 

J.  1.  Riley,  Sec.,  Education  Offices,  Albion-stre’et,'  Hull’  ”'.!'.!!! 

District  Secretary,  173,  Rosebery-avenue,  E.C . 

w  r  W^ter-  Bn8'nr.,  St  Peter’s  Churchside,  Nottingham 

Herring,  Engineer,  New-street  Works,  Edinburgh . . 

R. l.  Stewart,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Feltham . ! ! 

J.  &  W.  Clarkson,  136,  High-street,  Poplar,  E . 

A.  Long.  Architect.  21,  New-street,  West  Bromwich . '..!!!! 

ot  d  Wyatt,  Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester . 

W.  Rushworth,  Architect,  Education  Offices,  Durham 

“  Fairholme,”  Fairmile,  Cobham,  Surrey . ’.!’.!’! 

Richards,  Builder,  Hawksworth  Estate.  Vesper-road!  kirkstaU  ! ! 
B-  Fox.  Architect,  Manchester-road,  Bradford  . 

S.  W.  Grant,  Architect,  63,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C . 


Tenders  io 
be  Delivered 


June  22 
June  24 
June  26 
do. 

June  27 
July  3 
July  8 
No  date, 
do.^", 


do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Derbyshire  Education  Committee.. 
Northern  Polytechnic  Institute. . . . 
do. 

June  13 
Judo  19 
do. 

June  28 

•l-iiatant  (Arch,  and  Building  Trades’  Dept.) 

: Assistant  (Mechanical  Engineering  Department) 

1251.  por  annum  . 

1501.  per  annum  . 

. 

1  Thou  marked  with  an  (*)  art  advertised  in  this  number .  Competition,  — .  Contract,  Iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  611. 

•[BOCK.— For  the  reconstruction  of  gasworks, 
s  das  Committee.  Mr.  J.  McGilchrist,  gas  engi- 
Dimbarton.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  D.  Wilkie  * 
•i,  Bothwell-street,  Glasgow  : — 
j.  ff.  Steel  &  Co.,  Gourock  . .  V  Work  tendered 

■.  R,  Beanie,  Glasgow . /  for  on  a 

i>  ;inj,  etc. :  J.  &  R.  Houston,  j'  schedule  of 


prices. 


iElT  MI3SENDEN  (Bucks). — For  two  houses  for 
J,f,|  Dunhill.  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Merson,  architect, 
-(broad,  Kilburn,  N.W. : — 

'fright ..  £2,178  0  I  Aldridge  &  Son*  £2,116  0 
ms....  2,149  0  1  M.  Dymock . . . .  1,96115 


_ For  erecting  a  house  and  shop  in 

street  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Ives.  Mr.  A.  Pells,  archi- 

•;i  Son  ....  £1,336  I  H  0  w  a  r  d  Bros., 

(Tird .  1.200  |  Haleswortht - £1,060 

;  Accepted  subject  to  slight  alteration. 


:  BT0N. — For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  the 
a  Asylum  and  the  Epileptic  Colony,  for  the 
is  County  Council : — 

•r 4  Dicksee . .  £8,563  I  Enness,  Bros . £3,828 

ielor .  4,700  W.  Potter.  66, 

:l4Co .  4,323  North-street, 

.  1  Taylor . . . .  4,250  |  Horsham* .  3,700 


iiilON.-For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  the 
Colony,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 
u 4 Dicksee. .  £2,595  I  Roll  &  Taylor  ....  £2,047 

ktelor .  2,400  W.  Potter,  Hor- 

!4Co .  2,377  sham .  2,007 

-ssBros .  2,102  | 


1  VE._ For  building  a  detached  house  in  Bigwood 
Hove,  for  Mr.  E.  T.  8hemeld.  Messrs.  Overton 
bit,  architects,  Warnham  House,  22,  Ship-street, 

rton:— 

ICo . £886  0  0  I  A.  Chilton  ....  £753  0  0 

«y  Bros.  826  17  6  G.  P.  Kerridge, 
n  4  Sons  826  0  0  |  Brighton*  . .  750 


0  0 


:  NIINGD0N. — For  erecting  an  elementary  school 
children,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Quan- 
the  County  Surveyor: — 

B. Thackray  &  Co..  Huntingdon. . . .  £5,000 
[Eight  other  tenders.] 

•fiTON.— For  private  street  works,  for  the  Urban 
'Council.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  Surveyor  to  Council, 
■’■EiU,Leyton: — 

T.  Adams _ £3,331  15  9 

C.J.  Anderson  3,058  18  9 
J.  Jackson, 

Plaistow*  3,043  12  1 


»<• * 

I®....  £3,559  16  5 
:KS Sons  3,398  7  6 
ifciCo,, 

.  3,392  14  0 


LEYTON.  —  For  erecting  a  branch  library,  Lea 
Bridge-road,  E.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurcn-street, 
E.C. : — 


J.  Thomas  . .  4,595  0  0 
Woollaston  & 

Co .  4,675  0  0 

Ferguson&Co.  4,272  0  0 
S.  E.  Moss  & 


Co. 


4,250  0  0 
4,200  0  0 


W.  Harris  . . 

Mattock  & 

Parsons  . . 

J.  T.  Robey  . 

F.  W.  Harris 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  North  .... 

Oak  Building 

Co .  4,057  O  0 

Kirk&Randall  3,946  0  0 
Bhurmur  & 

Sons  ....  3.933  0  0 


4,189  0  0 
4,169  0  0 


4,148  0  0 
4,078  0  0 


Sims* Woods  £3,907  0  0 
Gregar  &  Son  3,889  0  0 
W.  H.  Hyde  3,871  n  0 
Groves*  Sons  3,819  OO 

A.  Faulks....  3,754  7  3 
Sands  & 

Burley _  3,700  0  0 

W.J.Maddison  3,698  0  0 
H.  C.  Horswill  3,660  0  0 

B. E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  .  3,617  0  0 

F.  J.  Co.xhead  3,616  0  0 
A.  E.  Syrries  .  3,562  0  0 
W.  Manders  3,549  16  4 
A.  G.  Crisp, 

Waltham¬ 
stow*  ....  3,370“  0  0 


LICHFIELD. — For  the  construction  of  about  400  yds. 
15-in.,  780  yds.  of  12-in.,  2,300  yds.  of  9-in.,  and 
^’2,640  yds.  of  8-in.  stoneware  pipe  sewers  at  Chase- 
terrace,  together  with  the  necessary  manholes,  lamp- 
holes,  etc.,  also  for  the  construction  of  an  open  septic 
tank  and  the  laying-out  of  about  4£  acres  of  land  in  the 
same  village,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Tomkvs,  Engineer,  Chesterfield,  near  Lichfield  : — 


&  R. 

Barton  ..  £6,960  0 
Parkin  &  Co.  6,570  0 
W.  H.  Barry  6,250  0 
Sutherland  * 

Thorpe  . . 

A.  J.  Cottle  . 

E.  Boore  . . 

T.  Egan  & 

Sons  .... 

J.  Atkins  .. 

W.  Heaps  . . 


6.040  2  4 
5,778  10  0 
5,389  19  11 

5,373  8  9 
6,259  4  8 
6,258  0  0 


C.  J.  Nevitt  5,194 


Wood  ..  £4,949  2  4 
W.  D.  Oakley  4,892  12  10 
J.  &  J. 

Warner  ..  4,863  0  0 
E.  Blewit  . .  4,700  0  0 

G.  Holloway  4,670 

H.  E.  Buckley  ' 

Barker  Bros. 


J.  Owens 
Lowe  &  Sons, 
Burton-on- 
Trent*  . . 


4,572 

4,299 


4  10 


0  0 


LIVERPOOL. — For  North  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 
Roscommon-street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  F.  U.  Holme, 
architect,  Liverpool  :— 

Jones  &  Sons  ....  £2,500  I  H.  E.  B.  Greene  . .  £1,935 

Wearing  &  Son _  2,010  Hughes  &  Stirling  1,865 

Holme  &  Green. . . .  1,984  W.  Hall  &  Son  ....  1,798 

S.  Webster  .  1,945  I  J.  *  E  Rimmer  ..  1,760 


LONDON.— For  erecting  stores,  offices,  etc.,  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  47  to  51,  Hatfield-street,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Mr.  A.  Conder,  architect,  Palace-chambeis,  Westmin¬ 
ster  : — 


Trollope  &  Colls, 

Ltd . £9.545 

T.  Rider  &  Son  . .  9,456 
McCormick  &  Son  9,409 
L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  9,368 
J.  Mowlem  &  Co.  9,163 


E.  Lawrance  &  Son  £9,025 
Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd.  8,994 
W.  Oubitt  &  Co.  . .  8,991 

H.  Young .  8,973 

Holland  &  Hannan  8,875 
J.  Grover  &  Son* . .  8,663 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Eolborn,  Drury -lane  Day  Industrial  School  ( Cleaning 
Interior). 


G.  Foxloy  . £340 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  2H8  0 
Barrett  &  Power  .  295  10 
Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  286  0 
W.  Hornett  _  260  0 


J.  R.  Sims . £228  0 

T.  L.  Green,  67, 

69,  and  60, 
Eagle-str  eet, 

Holborn*  ....  197  0 


Finsbury,  C.,  “  Hugh  Myddelton  ”  School  ( Playsheds ). 

W.  Irwin . £75  I  G.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son  £70 

T.  L.  Green  .  75  General  Builders,  Ltd.  67 

J.  Peattie  .  73  Staines  &  Son,  61, 

Stevens  Bros .  72  |  Gt.  Eastern-street*  66 

Bermondsey,  HUey-strcet  ( Playsheds ). 

R.  lies,  Ltd.  ..  £80  10  8  “  ”  ' 

Rice  &  Son  ....  67  0  0 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  61  0  0 

L.  Whitehead  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  67  0  0 


Marslaud 

Sons  .  £55  0  0 

W.  V.  Goad  ....  48  0  0 
H.  Line,  81,  Peck- 
ham-rye*  -  45  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  the  foundations 
for  the  road  between  the  river  wharf  and  the  engine- 
house,  and  the  foundations  of  any  other  paving  works 
necessary  in  connexion  with  the  Greenwich  electricity 
generating-station : — 

Messrs.  H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.,  at  the  same  schedule  rates 
as  those  provided  for  in  their  present  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the  flist 
portion  of  the  generating  -  station ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  paving  works  and  track-work  in 
'  connexion  with  the  generating-station  to  be  executed 
by  the  staff  of  the  tramways  department  under  the 
’  supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Custom  House  Hotel,  Custom  House,  E.,  for  Mr.  H. 
Elliston.  Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Gladwell,  architect,  Essex  House, 
High-street,  Stratford,  E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  E.  G. 
Collins,  31,  Gt.  St.  Helens.  E.C. 

Newman*  Todd  ..  £7,396  I  Sheffield  Bros . £8,795 

Harris  &  Wardrop  7,200  Hi  bberd  Bros .  6,781 

Pringle  .  7,050  W.  J.  Maddison  . .  6,598 

Harper  .  6,853  | 

LONDON. — For  iron  fencing,  gates,  etc.,  at  the 
playground,  Morton-road,  and  at  St.  Mary’s  Church- 
gardens,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Islington  Borough 
Council.  Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Upper- 

street,  N. : —  _  _ 

Hewitt  Bros.i£385  14  6  The  Dudley 

Haward  Bros.  228  19  9  Art  Metal 


223  15  0 


Lockerbie 
Wilson,  Ltd. 

W.  Gratrix  & 

Sons  ....  212  9  ! 
Bavliss.Jones, 

&  Bayliss, 

Ltd .  193  13 


Co.,  Ltd.  . .  £187  18  3 
E.  J.  Raybould 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  180  10  0 
T.  W.  Palmer 

&Co .  179  12  6 

M.  McVey, 

Kennington- 

road-  B.E.*  163  16  7 
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LONDON. — For  erecting  a  disinfecting  station,  for 
ho  Royal  Borough  of  Kensington.  Mr.  W.  Weaver, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  High-street : — 

Price,  if  with  Price,  if  with 

Glazed  Red  Prossed 

Bricks  Bricks 


Cunningham,  Forbes,  & 

Externally. 

Externally. 

Co . 

£7.13  1 

15 

6  . 

.  £7,717 

19 

2 

J.  Barker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

6.002 

0 

O  . 

.  5,566 

.  6,514 

0 

0 

H.  Havries . 

5,995 

1 

9  . 

7 

4 

.T.  Wriglit  . 

6,450 

10 

0  . 

.  6,000 

0 

0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham, 
Ltd . 

0 

0  . 

.  4,773 

0 

0 

W.  King  &  Son . 

5,135 

0 

0  . 

.  4,863 

0 

0 

W.  Wallis  . 

5,105 

0 

0  . 

.  4,802 

0 

0 

Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd . 

4,99  4 

0 

0  . 

.  4,594 

0 

0 

4.993 

1  3 

8  . 

.  4,698 

7 

9 

Mattock  &  Tarsons  .... 

4,992 

0 

0  . 

.  4.583 

0 

0 

Kirk  &  Randall . 

4.987 

0 

0  . 

.  4,627 

0 

0 

J.  Mowlcm  &  Co.,  Lti... 

4,980 

0 

0  . 

.  4,640 

0 

0 

R.  Dean  <fc  Co . 

4.900 

0 

0  . 

.  4,526 

0 

0 

L.  F.  Lamplough  . 

4.872 

0 

0  . 

.  4,449 

0 

0 

C.  Dearing  &  Son . 

4.822 

15 

1  . 

.  4,545 

5 

6 

4,805 

0 

0  . 

.  4,550 

0 

0 

T.  Bendon  . 

4.775 

0 

0  . 

.  4,445 

0 

0 

W.  Lawrence  Son  .... 

4.773 

0 

0  . 

.  4,354 

0 

0 

A.  Hudson  &  Co.* . 

4  727 

0 

0  , 

.  4,456  . 

0 

0 

MI LTON-NEXT-S1TTING BOURNE.— For  1.800  ft. 
lineal  of  Norwegian  kerbing,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  R.  Warlow,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Milton  :  — 

A.  F.  Manuelle,  57.  Gracechurch-strect,  E.C. — Flat  kerb, 
12  in.  by  6  in.,  lOd. ;  edge  kerb,  0  in.  by  12  in..  lOd.  ; 
channel,  12  in.  by  6  in.,  9£d.  ;  quadrants,  7s.  6d. 
MOUNTMELLICK. — For  waterworks  extension,  for 
♦ho  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  Bcrgin,  engineer, 
3B,  Westmoreland-street.  Dublin 
W.  Carroll  ..  £1,095  0  0  I  J.  Kelly.  Kil- 

,T.  Graham-..  1,670  0  0  kenuy* _ £1,468  11  3 

P.  Blake _  1,482  6  0  | 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  stabling,  Popham-street. 
H.  Allcock,  architect : — 

F.  Messom* . . 


J.  Wright  .. 

G.  Kerry _ 

J.  G.  Short.. 


..  £135 

14 

R 

.  .  134 

17 

Hewerdine  .... 

£128 

0 

. .  133 

0 

H. 

W.  Lee . 

127 

0 

..  130 

0 

VV 

Inger. . ...... 

125 

10 

. .  129 

10 

A. 

B.  Clarke  _ 

120 

0 

s  .  129 

0 

NOTTINGHAM. — For  erecting  a  building  for  the 
Nottihgham  Butchers  Products  and  Casing  Co.,  Ltd. 


Mr.  H.  Allcock,  architect 
T.  Whittaker  . .  £640  0  0 
W.  Crane  &  Co.  625  0  0 

W.  Inger .  616  16  0 

Dennett  &  Ingle  612  0  0 
.T.  Wright  ....  605  0  0 

H.  Vickers  ....  695  0  0 
J.  G.  Short _  695  0  0 


F.  Messom  ....  £588  0  0 

F.  Booth .  587  14  0 

J.  Hutchinson  585  0  0 
T.  Fish  <fe  Son*  582  0  0 
A.  B.  Clarke  . .  575  0  0 

G.  M.  Kerry  . .  566  11  1 
J.  H.  Vickers  . .  620  0  0 


SELBY.— For  constructing  a  road  at  the  new  water¬ 
works  at  Bray  ton  Barff,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bruce  McGregor 
Grav,  Engineer,  Selby:— 


W.  Keighley  . .  £605  12  0 
J.  T.  &  C.  Lister  570  0  0 
J.  Brunton  ....  541  2  2 
.T.  Spright  ....  539  7  0 

Parker,  Sharpe, 

&  Co .  631  4  0 

B.  Graham  & 

Sons .  514  10  0 


J.  Wood  _ £510  0 

J.  Ellis .  489  2 

T.  Bell  .  410  10 

A.  Dickinson. .  379  12  11 

H.  Arnold 

Son  . 

Smith  Bros., 

Selby* 


320 

303 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  converting  Nos.  102,  104, 
106,  and  108,  Above  Bar  into  business  premises,  for 
Messrs.  Smith,  Bradbeer,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  W. 
Burrough  Hill,  architect  and  surveyor,  Southampton: — 
J.  J.  Udall  &  I  Plavfair  &  Toole  £2,727  0 

Co . £3,305  16  H.  Stevens* Co.  2,544  0 

Dyer  &  Sons  ..  3,070  0  A.  Wright  A  Son  2,496  0 

D.  Drake .  2,875  0  H.  Cawte,  South- 

Jenkins  &  Soils  2,764  0  |  ampton*  ....  2,431  0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  converting  100,  Above  Bar 
into  business  premises,  for  Mr.  William  Dale.  Mr. 
W.  Burrough  Hill,  architect  and  surveyor,  South¬ 
ampton  : — 

H.  Stevens  A  Co.,  Southampton*  . £354 

SOUTHAMPTON. — For  converting  98.  Above  Bar 
into  business  premises.  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Southampton: — 

H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Southampton*  . £400 


TIPPERARY. — For  building  six  houses  on  the  estate 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Barrymore.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill 
&  Son,  architects,  28,  South  Mall.  Cork : — 

M.  Kirby,  Tipperary,  Ireland* . £1,725 


WEST  BOLDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  National  Schools.  Mr.  J.  Spain,  architect,  12, 
Jolm-streot,  Sunderland.  Quantities  by  architect:  — 


O.  Lavin  _ £670  11 

Walker  Bros.  627  7  10 
W.  J.  Robert¬ 
son  &  Sons  530  0  0 
J.  B.  Stott  . .  625  7  4 

J.  Young -  519  0  0 

G.P.  Gillhespy  610  15  9 
J.  Johnson-  & 

Sons.  Ltd. . .  508  18  8 

,T.  Davidson  . .  506  14  7 

J.  Browell. . . .  498  0  0 


J.  Armitage  ..  £497  0  0 
M.  Hall,  jun.  . .  495  0  0 

J.  Taylor . 

J.  M  usgrove 
Swales  &  Ridley  479  0  7 
J.  W.  White  ..  472  15  f 

J.  Elrick .  470  10  ( 

J.  L.  Dunn _  470  0  ( 

J.  W.  Tiffin. 

Sunderland  *  459  0  0 


Correction. — In  reference  to  the  list  of  tenders 
published  last  week  for  disinfecting-station  for  the 
Kensington  Borough  Council,  the  name  “F.  Wolisten  ” 
should  have  been  F.  Webstor  (Fenwick-road,  Peckham 
Rye). 


NOTTINGHAM. - 
Col  wick-road  and 
a  rchltect : — 

F.  Messom  . 

H.  Vickers  &  Son. . 
T.  Whittaker  .... 

F.  Wright . 

A.  B.  Clarke . 

F.  Booth  . 

J.  G.  Short  . 

G.  A.  Pillatt . 

T.  Barlow . 


-For  the  erection  of  four  houses, 
Meadow-lane.  Mr.  H.  Allcock, 

£1,825  W.  <fc  J.  Simons  . .  £1,655 

1,793  I  G.  Sadler  .  1,650 

1,750  j  G.  Lovell  .  1,650 

1,725  RichardsonA 
1,720!  Hewerdine  ....  l,e 

1.714  ]  Fish  A  Son* .  1,6 

1,697  |  Crane  A  Co .  1,598 

1,661  J.  Wright .  1,595 

1,660  ' 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  four  houses, 
Meadow-lane.  Mr.  H.  Allcock,  architect,  Nottingham 
T.  Fish  A  Son*  . £1,186  6 

REIGATE. — For  constructing  a  new  arch  at  Pym  „ 
siding  and  other  works  in  Wray  Common-road,  for  the 
Council.  Mr.  Fred  T.  Clayton,  Borough  Surveyor. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  :  — 


Hewett  A  Sons 
(Barking), Ltd.  £1,292  2  3 
Saunders  Jeal  1,196  0  0 
G.  S.  Faulkner  1,173  1  7 
J.  J.  Pink _  1,139  0  0 


C.  Nightingale 
A  Sons  ....  £1,088  0  0 
E.  Worssell, 

Redhill*  ..  1,040  0  0 


ROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  an  eight- roomed 
house  near  Roydon.  Essex,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Steel.  Messrs. 
Barrett  A  Driver,  architects  and  surveyors,  23,  York- 
place,  Baker-street,  London,  W. : — 

C.  S.  Foster  A  A.  M.  Byott  ....  £337  7 

Son . £420  O  S.  Charter .  310  0 

R.  Archer  .  395  0  VV.  E.  Clarke, 

C.  King  .  360  0  |  Hoddesdon*  . .  298  10 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  sandfaced  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal,  Green,  London,  e. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BA 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Douiting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Tratk  and 
The  Douiting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-uiider- 1  lam, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent :— Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C —The  best  and  cheapest  mater 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehc 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  in 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terra 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C 

QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPH: 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te^,°"l2l 

METCHIM&SON  |8' ,™ LEMKX™ LAN K^E 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLI 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1 

GRICE  &C0.,~ 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rt,  KENSINCT 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stoi 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Varietj 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  si 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Stops,  he 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  Lonaoi 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 

For  Flat  Roots,  Basements,  J  otker  Floors. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


CONTRACTOBS  TO 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  London. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


“Drop  Dry  Glazing 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 

The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

“COURTEOUS,  LONDON,”  F.  BRABY  &  CO  ,  J  LTD.  >os.  7SS wU  157  Forth. 

Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK. 


i.  *v«j| 


:  4 


A-: 


*6 


as- 


WALL  PAPERS  BY  VARIOUS  ARTISTS. 


THE  HALL,  HENGRAVE,  SUFFOLK. — Messrs.  J.  L  Davenport  and  W.  J.  Tapper,  Architects. 
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The  Church  of  Lostwithiel. 

HE  ancient  town  of 
Lostwithiel,  Corn¬ 
wall,  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the 
head  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  estuary 
of  the  Fowey.  Its 
situation  accords 
with  that  usually 
chosen  in  like  localities,  namely,  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  vessels  or  boats 
using  the  water  could  he  carried  by  the 
tide.  About  a  mile  from  the  old  borough 
are  the  fine  ruins  of  Restonnel  Castle, 
hut  the  town  itself  has  not  much  of 
interest  remaining  save  the  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  with  its  noble  spire. 

Robert  de  Cardinham  was  lord  of 
Lostwithiel  temp.  Richard  I.,  and  the 
town  owed  to  him  much  of  its  former 
importance.  He  obtained  the  privilege 
{torn  the  Crown  of  establishing  a  weekly 
market,  paying  ten  marks  for  the  licence. 
He  also  granted  a  charter  to  the  town 
about  the  year  1196,  confirming  the 
burgesses  and  men  of  Lostwithiel  in  all 
honours,  liberties  and  quittances,  and 
establishing  new  ones.  Among  the  ordin¬ 
ances  of  this  charter  is  one  prohibiting 
a  stranger  out  of  a  ship  keeping  shop  in  the 
town,  save  by  permission  of  the  provost 
and  community,  thereby  proving  the 
considerable  foreign  trade  that  was  even 
then  done  in  this  town  and  district. 

About  1219  Andrew  de  Cardinham 
gave  the  town  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  to  the  Priory  of  Tywardreth. 
Ibis  Benedictine  priory  lay  about  34 


miles  south-west  of  Lostwithiel ;  it  was 
itself  only  an  alien  priory,  being  a  cell 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Sergius  and  St. 
Bacchus,  in  Normandy.  Most  of  the 
churches  immediately  around  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  priory.  The  priors  were 
appointed  direct  by  the  mother-house, 
and  were  almost  invariably  foreigners 
(together  with  the  majority,  of  the  monks), 
up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
alien  houses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVth  century,  and  hence  there  was 
considerable  foreign  influence  in  the 
town  and  district.  When  most  of  the 
alien  priories  were  suppressed,  Tyward¬ 
reth  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  denization.  The  vicar  of 
Lostwithiel  in  the  old  days  could  have 
had  comparatively  little  influence  as 
compared  with  the  prior  of  Tywardreth, 
for,  although  appointed  for  life  on  the 
prior’s  presentation,  the  vicarage  was 
about  the  most  poorly  endowed  in  all 
Cornwall.  Not  only  did  all  the  big 
tithes  go  to  the  priory,  but  the  vicar 
himself  had  to  pay  a  pension  of  20s.  to 
the  priory,  and  when  that  was  paid  his  own 
assured  income  was  only  21.  13s.  4d. 

It  will  he  presently  seen  that  these 
brief  historical  statements  are  of  interest 
as  pertaining  to  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  There  is  also  one  other  recorded 
incident  in  the  past  history  of  Lost¬ 
withiel  that  has  an  important  hearing 
on  the  story  of  the  fabric  and  its  present 
condition.  In  the  summer  of  1644  this 
town  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex’s  Parliamentary  forces, 
who  had  recently  defeated  the  Royalists 
in  a  battle  near  the  borough.  In 


Dugdale’s  “  Short  View  of  the  Late 
Troubles  in  England”  (1681)  occurs 
this  passage,  under  date  August,  1644: — 
“  At  Lestithiell  in  Cornwall,  when  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  there  with  his  Army, 
one  of  the  Souldiers  brought  -  a  Horse 
into  the  Church,  led  him  up  to  the  Font ; 
and  made  another  hold  him,  whilst  he 
Sprinkled  water  on  his  Head,  and  said 
‘  I  signe  thee  with  the  signe  of  the  Cross 
in  token  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  to 
fight  against  the  Round  Heads  at 
London,’  with  a  deal  more  of  such 
Blasphemous  stuff ;  blowing  up  that 
Church  with  Gunpowder  at  their  de¬ 
parture.”  We  get  further  particulars 
both  of  the  sacrilege  at  the  font,  and.  of 
the  damage  done  to  the  church  by  gun¬ 
powder,  from  the  diary  of  Richard 
Symonds,  a  lieutenant  in  the  King’s 
forces,  who  went  through  the  whole  of 
the  Cornish  campaign  of  1644. 

The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  consists  of 
quasi-chancel,  clearstoried  nave  of  five 
hays,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and 
south  porches,  with  western  tower  and 
spire.  The  whole  ground  plan  of  the 
church,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  has  an 
interior  measurement  of  about  75  ft., 
whilst  the  width  (including  the  aisles 
which  are  continued  flush  with  the 
chancel)  is  48  ft. 

It  is  not  known  when  a  church  was  first 
built  at  Lostwithiel,  but  probably  not 
imtil  Norman  days.  In  the  charter  of 
Robert  de  Cardinham,  at  the  end  of  the 
Xllth  century,  he  refers  to  the. privileges 
of  the  inhabitants  which  “his  ancestors 
gave  them  of  old.  on  the  day-  when  they 
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founded  the  town.”  There  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  town  had  a 
church  during  the  Norman  period,  which 
was  probably  one  of  some  magnitude ;  but 
nothing  now  remains  of  such  a  structure. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  in  the 
most  western  bay,  between  the  porch 
and  the  tower  are  two  plain  exterior 
sepulchral  recesses.  They  have  never 
contained  effigies  within  memory,  but  a 
steady  tradition  has  been  maintained  that 
here  were  buried  Robert  de  Cardinham 
and  his  wife.  During  the  alteration  of 
1890  human  bones  were  found  beneath 
the  slabs  in  each  recess,  but  no  trace  of 
any  kind  of  coffin.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  tradition  is  right,  and  that 
these  recesses  were  originally  constructed 
for  the  great  lord  of  the  town  and  his 
lady,  when  the  church  (then  a  rectory  in 
their  own  control)  was  proposed  to  be 
rebuilt  in  the  new  English  style  then 
coming  into  vogue,  at  their  expense. 
Robert  de  Cardinham  (or  Cardinan) 
was  by  far  the  largest  landowner  in  the 
county,  and  his  lady  was  the  wealthy 
heiress-  of  FitzWilliam.  We  may  be 
quite  certain  that  these  recesses  are  over 
the  graves  of  persons  of  importance  and 
locally  respected,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  walling 
around  them,  and  were  carefully  preserved 
when  a  later  church  was  built. 

The  only  part  cf  the  church  that  can 
be  now  assigned  to  the  Early  English 
period  is  the  tower,  which  was  originally 
a  plain  but  well-built  structure  early  in 
that  period  of  two  stages,  and  apparently 
crowned  with  •  a  low,  broached  spire. 
On  the  west  side  there  are  three  low 
buttresses  that  reach  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  of  the  first  stage. 
Probably  these  are  all  of  later  work 
than  the  tower  itself;  at  all  events,  this 
is  the  case  with  the  centre  one  of  the  three, 
for  there  are  indications  of  the  head  of  a 
blocked-up  window  above  it.  There  are 
lancet  lights  in  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  tower,  and  in  the  upper  stage  of  the 
west  wall.  The  angles  of  the  low  broached 
spire  rising  from  an  elementary  third 
stage  can  be  detected  on  close  examina¬ 
tion  both  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  tower — 
which  fully  accounts  for  its  somewhat 
exceptional  shape  and  construction — is 
that  it  was  built  over  a  right  of  way. 
There  was  a  public  footpath  that  passed 
beneath  this  tower,  through  north  and 
south  open  doorways,  until  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  1878-9,  when  the  way  was  closed 
and  dbors  supplied  to  these  two  tower 
doorways.  This  tends  to  prove  that  the 
circa  1200  church  was  an  extension  to  the 
west  of  its  Norman  predecessor.  The  evil 
result  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  so 
far  as  the  dignity  or  beauty  of  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  church  is  concerned, 
was  that  there  could  be  no  archway 
from  the  tower  into  the  nave.  There  is 
merely  a  somewhat  mean-looking  door-' 
way  at  the  west  end,  with  a  square 
light  into  the  ringing-chamber  above  it. 

On  the  west  front  of  the  tower  there  are 
the  weather  mouldings  of  the  acutely- 
pitched  Early  English  roof  still  dis¬ 
cernible  above  the  present  roof  of  the 
nave. 

Fairly  early  in  the  XIVth  century 
came  about  the  enrichment  of  this  church 
by  the  addition  of  an  exceptionally 


beautiful  spire,  which  the  late  Mr.  Street 
termed  “the  pre-eminent  glory”  of  the 
West  of  England.  It  required,  too,  con¬ 
summate  skill  to  add  such  a  work  to  an 
earlier  tower.  An  octagonal  lantern  was 
built  up  around  the  base  of  the  old 
broached  termination  to  the  tower ;  each 
of  the  eight  sides  is  pierced  by  gabled 
coupled  lights,  having  a  quatrefoil  in  the 
apex  and  crossed  in  the  centre  by  a 
transomed  panel  of  four  open  quatrefoils 
— save  that  in  the  north-east  light  a 
circle  of  six  trefoils  forming  a  wheel  takes 
the  place  of  the  four  quatrefoils.  The 
whole  effect  of  this  singular  arrange¬ 
ment  is  surprisingly  light  and  graceful. 
The  octagonal  spire  that  rises  from 
amidst  this  lantern  to  a  height  of  about 
110  ft.  has  four  dormered  lights  on  the 
cardinal  faces.  The  actual  spire  seems 
scarcely  worthy  in  its  finish  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  noble  lantern,  and  it  has 
probably  often  been,  perforce,  repaired 
in  the  six  centuries  of  its  life.  It  is  known 
that  it  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1757, 
and  on  that  occasion  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  restored  to  only  a  portion 
of  its  original  height.  In  1876  it  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  violent  gale  ;  and  in  1883 
it  was  repaired  and  raised  to  its  present 
height,  which  is  still  considered  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  its  original  propor¬ 
tions. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  XIVth  century 
than  the  construction  of  this  lantern 
and  spire,  the  work  of  completely  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  church,  such  as  it  now  stands, 
was  taken  in  hand.  The  nave  and 
continuous  chancel  are  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  arcades  of  five  arches  on  each 
side.  The  piers  have  no  capitals,  the 
mouldings  being  carried  up  continuously 
into  the  arches.  Such  an  arrangement, 
common  enough  in  the  north  of  France, 
is  decidedly  uncommon  in  England. 
The  whole  effect  of  these  arcades  is 
distinctly  foreign  ;  they  closely  resemble 
the  arcades  of  like  date  at  the  fine  church 
of  Fowey  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 
Mr.  Street  had  no  doubt  that  the  idea, 
if  not  the  actual  workmanship,  came 
from  across  the  seas:  And  Mr.  Street 
had  made  no  study  of  the  history  of  the 
place.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  at  once 
have  seen  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
notion,  for  the  prior  of  the  alien  priory  of 
Tywardreth,  himself  a  foreigner,  would 
have  the  chief  say,  as  rector  and  towns¬ 
man,  in  this  general  scheme  of  rebuild¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  the  stonework  of  the 
arcading  is  almost  certainly  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  and  it  would  be  probably 
almost  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  to 
bring  this  freestone  across  the  seas  and 
up  the  Fowey  than  to  use  English  free¬ 
stone  carried  overland  by  bad  roads 
from  Bath  or  from  places  yet  more 
remote. 

The  westernmost  arches  of  these 
arcades  are  rather  lower,  and  in  other 
respects  slightly  different  from  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Possibly  this  denotes  the 
beginning  and  interruption  of  a  plan  at 
the  same  time  as  the  spire,  which  was 
taken  up  and  completed  on  somewhat 
different  lines  later  in  the  century.  Can 
it  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  several  in¬ 
stances  wherein  church  building  was  for 
a  time  checked  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Black  Death  of  1348-9  ? 

The  clearstory  windows  over  the 
lean-to-  aisles — irrespective  of  clearstories 


being  of  highly  exceptional  occurrence 
in  Cornwall— are  most  unusual.  There 
are  only  four  on  each  side,  and  they 
consist  of  three  grouped  lancet  lights, 
the  centre  light  somewhat  the  highest! 
They  are  of  the  plainest  construction 
and,  without  the  gunpowder  incident  de¬ 
tailed  by  Symonds  and  Dugdale,  would 
have  been  difficult  to  explain.  But  an 
explosion  strong  enough  to  lift  the 
roof  would  be  certain  not  only  to  blow 
the  glass  out  of  all  the  windows, 
but  to  materially  damage  the  walls  on ; 
which  the  roof  rested.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  walls  above  the  i 
arcades  would  require  much  reconstruc-  '< 
tion  after  the  explosion  of  1644.  Possibly 
there  would  be  mere  patching  up  until - 
after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  andi 
episcopacy  in  1660.  The  somewhat  plain  i 
square-headed  windows  of  the  side  walls  • 
of  the  aisles  are  not  original ;  a  good  deal  ■ 
of  the  work  is  of  last  century  restora¬ 
tion.  One  noble  feature  of  the  church  i 
was  spared,  so  far  as  the  XIVth  century  i 
mullions  and  tracery  (though  somewhat  \ 
repaired)' are  concerned,  when  the  gun- : 
powder  wrought  such  havoc.  The  great  t 
east  window  of  the  chancel  of  five  lights  t 
is  unusually  large,  measuring  34  ft.  high  i 
by  14  ft.  wide.  The  tracery  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  example  of  the  later  geometrical  i 
style.  Above  each  light  is  a  trefoil,  and 
above  these  five  trefoils  are  rows  of  four,  i 
three  and  two  quatrefoils  respectively,  i 
with  a  single  quatrefoil  in  the  apex.  It  i 
may  be  remarked  that  this  window  i 
was  filled  with  stained  glass  (Clayton  &,  i 
Bell)  in  1886,  which  is  exceptionally  good  a 
for  that  date: 

The  large  XlVth-century  octagonal  : 
font  of  Pentewan  stone  has  a  diameter  n 
of  33  in.,  and  stands  47  in.  high.  The 
bold  carvings  on  the  different  faces  are  • 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Facing  east  j 
is  the  rood  with  Saints  Mary  and  John.  | 
Next  comes,  in  bold  relief,  a  huntsman  ,• 
on  horseback,  with  horn  held  to  his  lips  •] 
by  his  right  hand,  and  falcon  on  his  left  i 
hand ;  a  hound  precedes  the  horse.  ; 
The  north  face  lias  two  lions  passant.  | 
Projecting  6  in:  from  the  next  face  is  a  .j 
grotesque  human  head,  with  two  inter-  5 
laced  snakes  dependant  from  the  crown,  n 
the  head  of  each  snake  being  just  over  each  $ 
ear.  The  west  face  has  a  tracery  pattern 
of  quatrefoils;  The  next  panel  has  the  i 
figures  in  relief  of  two  quadrupeds ;  ( 
one,  perhaps  a  hound,  seizing  the  other  || 

(?  a  wolf)  by  the  hindquarters ;  a  figure  , 

above  these  is  much  mutilated,  but  is  ^ 
possibly  a  second  hound.  The  south  face  9 
is  also  tracery  work,  chiefly  quatrefoils:  , 
The  eighth  face  represents  a  mitred  head, 
which  projects  4  in. ;  from  the  ears  , 
and  corners  of  the  mouth  proceeds  j 
foliage.  The  bowl  stands  on  five  shafts  i( 
with  channelled  mouldings.  An  in*  » 
genious  explanation  has  been  offered  ) 
of  the  series  of  carvings  on  the  font  j 
panels  as  denoting  the  outline  life  °f  ^  1 
man  once  given  up  to  worldly  lusts  and  ^ 
pleasures  who,  by  the  power  of  the  r 
Holy  Spirit,  was  changed  and  became  a  ^ 
bishop  of  the  Church.  This  is  creditable  ; 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor,  bu  > 
scarcely  probable:  Hunting  scenes  are  . 
often  found  on  early  fonts,  and  no  one  ? 
would  have  regarded  such  a  pursuit  as  , 
an  evil ;  but  that  there  is  an  intcntiona^  ( 
contrast  between  the  snakc-entwine  t 
head  listening  to  all  the  suggestions  0  ; 
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.1  and  the  regenerated  mitred  head 
Sain«  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works, 
here  can  be  but  little  doubt.  The  two  lions 
Lsanfc  doubtlessly  betoken  the  arms  of 
L  donor  of  tlie  font ;  but  such  a  charge, 
especially  without  the  tinctures,  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  identify,  for  it  was  borne  by  so 
„iany  families,  among  others  by  Carter 
0f  St,  Columb,  Cornwall. 

This  remarkable  font  used  to  stand 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  It  was 
moved  early  in  last  century,  when  an 
interesting  alabaster  tablet  sculptured  in 
|s-relief  was  found  beneath  it ;  it  was  in 
0d  condition,  and  had  doubtless  been 
Juried  (as  was  the  case  with  the  fine 
jlabaster  Pieta  in  Rreadsall  Church)  for 
preservation  during  the  iconoclastic  period 
[[the  Reformation.  The  carving  repre- ; 
^nts  the  painful  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  patron  saint 
0[  the  church.  The  style  of  the.  work 
is  late  XI  Vth  century,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  brought  to  Lostwithiel  at  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church, 

|t  is  of  Derbyshire  alabaster,  and  almost 
certainlv  came  from  the  great  gypsum 
pits  of  Chellaston,  whence  the  Notting¬ 
ham  artificers  in  such  objects  of  devotion 
obtained  their  material.  This  alabaster 
*nel,  which  is  1  ft.  10  in.  long,  was  placed 
over  the  doorway  into  the  tower,  at  the 
vest  end  of  the  nave,  in  1879.  It  is  too 
ligli  for  inspection,  but  as  the  scene 
(repainted)  of  the  flaying  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  is  too  realistic  for  modern  taste,  , 
its  height  is,  perhaps,  an  advantage. 

Against  the  pier  by  the  south  entrance, 
dose  to  the  font,  is  a  singular  oak  alms-  , 
box,  which  stands  38  in.  high,  apart  from 
the  modern  box  now  affixed  to  the 
summit.  On  the  upper  face  is  the 
following,  in  raised  characters  : — “  W.  T. 
llaier.  1645.”  The  lower  part  repre¬ 
ss  a  clumsily-executed  human  figure 
with  hands  erected,  bearing  a  large 
uncharged  shield.  On  one  side  of  the 
upper  part  were  the  initials  R.  L.  Bad 
as  is  the  taste  of  this  alms-box,  the  date 
shows  that  the  church  was  at  least  in 
some  kind  of  use  the  year  after  the 
explosion. 

Outside  the  south  porch  is  the  tomb 
of  the  donor  of  this  poor’s  box,  consisting 
of  a  substantial  granite  chest  tomb,  with 
» somewhat  mutilated  covering  slab  of 
slate,  having  a  well-cut  floral  border  of 
rose  and  thistle.  The  inscription  is 
partially  obliterated,  hut  commemorates 
“William  Taprell  (of)ten  Mayor  of  this 
Borough.” 

There  is  a  trefoil-headed  piscina  niche 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
there  are  also  piscinas  in  each  of  the 
chancel  chapels.  In  the  south  porch 
lbere  is  a  somewhat  unusual  holy  water 
stoup  of  quatrefoil  shape. 

When  the  church  was  restored  in 
1818-9  some  handsomely-carved  cor- 

K ration  pews,  dated  1776,  were  removed, 
owever,  the  well-carved  arms  of  the 
torough  and  those  of  the  first  Earl 
Mount- Edgcumbe  (Recorder  of  .  the 
borough)  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
placed  against  the  piers  each  side  of  the 
chancel.  Like  over  90  per  cent,  of 
Cornish  churches,  Lostwithiel  has  no 
chancel  arch,  but  there  are  signs  of 
lbere  the  rood-loft  stood,  which  went 
light  across  the  church. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  the  much 
lorn  brass  of  a  squire  in  plate  armour, 
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with  well-defined  circular  spur  rowels 
o!  five  points  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cross- 
lulted  sword  is  missing.  The  epitaph 
helow  runs Hie  jacel  Tristramus 
Curleys  Anuger  gui  obiit  quintodecimo  die 
A-pnks  Anno  dni  millimo .  CGCCXXIII 
cujus  amine  propicietur  Deus ,  Amen 
1  he  ancient  family  of  Curteys  held  a  high 
position  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
and  represented  the  borough  in  several 
Parliaments  from  Edward  I.  onwards. 
Tristram  Curteys  of  this  monument  was 
Member  tor  Lostwithiel  in  the  Parlia- 

2Cnt  “Irr1!21"  Lo,an<1>  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  wrote  of  his  descendant  as 

a  man  of  100  marks  land,  dwelling 
between  Blnwgham  and  Penknek  by 
Lostwithiel.”  A  stained-glass  window 
of  the  south  aisle  is  to  the  memory 
of  various  members  of  the  Curteys 
family  between  1810  and  1866  ;  though 
Lysons,  writing  in  1814,  states  that  the 
family  is  extinct. 

The  only  other  monument  of  any  age 
in  the  church  is  one  to  Temperance,  the 
wife  of  William  Kendall,  1579. 

There  is  a  singularly  fine  double  set  of 
silver-gilt  communion  plate,  of  the  date 
1775. 

For  certain  particulars  in  this  account 
of  Lostwithiel  church  we  are  indebted 
to  information  kindly  supplied  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Purves. 


NOTES. 


,  The  Secretary  of  the  Society 
York  Minster,  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has  written  to  the 
Times  protesting  against  the  erection  of 
new  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  York 
Minster,  in  imitation  (as  we  conclude)  of 
those  existing  on  the  south  side.  We 
have  printed  one  or  two  letters  from 
residents  in  York  protesting  against  the 
work,  which  we  did  not  at  the  time 
support  by  any  comment  of  our  own,  as 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  in  these 
cases  ;  local  correspondents  almost  always 
exaggerate  these  things,  and  we  were  un¬ 
willing  to  join  in  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Bodley,  who  is  the  architect  in  charge. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner  has 
got  the  facts  correctly,  we  must  say  that 
we .  agree  with  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  original  builders  of  the  nave 
would  have  vaulted  it  in  stone  if  they  had 
not  been  afraid,  and  that  they  erected 
flying  buttresses  on  one  side  at  all  events 
in  preparation  for  the  thrust  of  the  vault, 
but  subsequently  shirked  it,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  sham  vault  of  wood  (for  there 
were  shams  even  in  the  Middle  Ages). 
Now,  if  it  were  proposed,  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  to  carry  out  the  stone  vault,  and 
build  the  necessary  buttresses  to  resist 
its  thrust,  we  should  he  in  sympathy 
with  that  (though  we  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  Society  would  hold  up 
the  hands  of  horror  at  such  an  idea), 
because  that  would  be  carrying  out  in  a 
iogical  and  constructional  manner  a  work 
which  would  complete  what  the  original 
builders  wished  hut  were  afraid  to  do, 
and  would  make  the  nave  a  monumental 
erection  in  a  sense  in  \Vhich  it  is  not  so 
now.  But  if  there  is  no  such  intention 
(and  we  have  not  heard  of  it),  then  the 
building  of  flying  buttresses  which  will 
be  not  only  useless  but  prejudicial  to  the 


structure,  is  an  absolute  absurdity  and 
a  waste  of  money,  and  ought  to  be 
strongly  opposed  on  grounds  of  ordinary 
common  sense. 


Kilmarnock  W®  Very  Bel- 

Bridge  clom  hear  in  this  country 
collapse,  of  accidents  such  as  that 
which  occurred  at  Kilmarnock  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  structure, 
which  failed  almost  immediately  after 
it  had  been  formally  opened,  was  a 
small  wire-rope  suspension  bridge  over 
the  river. Irvine.  Being  designed  simply 
for  foot  passengers,  the  bridge  was  only 
calculated  for  a  maximum  load  of  20 
tons,  and  it  appears  that,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  opening  ceremony,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  who  had  collected 
on  either  bank  of  the  river  rushed  upon 
the  platform  with  the  object  of  being 
among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  new 
.means  of  communication.  This  ambition 
was  defeated  by  reason  of  two  develop¬ 
ments  :  the  first  being  a  scrimmage 
caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  competitors 
in  the  middle  of  the  span,  and  the  second 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  structure. 
As  the  platform  of  the  bridge  was  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  water,  which  is  of  no 
great  depth  at  the  site  in  question,  no 
lives  were  lost,  although  several  persons 
were  somewhat  seriously  injured.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
mishap  was  due  to  a  flaw  in  a  link  of  the 
anchor  chains  and  that  this  caused  the 
chain  to  give  way,  thus  throwing  the 
whole  strain  upon  one  side,  and  pulling 
one  of  the  wire  ropes  through  the  socket 
of  the  fastening  block.  No  doubt  the 
bridge  may  have  failed  in  this  way,  for  a 
chain  is  hound  to  give  way  at  its  weakest 
link,  hut  we  think  the  contributory  cause 
is  less  likely  to  have  been  a  flaw  in  the 
metal,  than  the  weight  and  dynamic  effect 
of  some  two  or  three  hundred  athletic 
Scotsmen  wildly  struggling  in  a  dense 
mass  on  the  platform  of  the  frail  structure. 
The  Ibrox  Park  and  the  Perth  disasters* 
already  teach  us  that  the  influence  of 
crowds  on  the  safety  of  structures  is 
not  universally  recognised  in  Scotland. 
These  disasters,  however,  might  have 
suggested  to  the  authorities  of  Kilmarnock 
the  desirability  of  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  any  dangerous  overcrowding 
on  the  new  suspension  bridge. 


The  debate  on  Motor-Car 
Motor-Cars.  Traffic  and  Regulations,  if 
it  has  done  nothing  else,  has 
shown  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
upon  the  subject,  as  expressed  by  the 
county  members.  There  is  no  use  in 
blinking  the  fact  that  the  moderate 
motorist  is  such  a  ram  avis  that  few  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  at  any  rate 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  large 
majority  of  motorists  take  little  care  to 
consider  anyone  but  themselves.  Two 
points  at  least  require  consideration  in 
the  law.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  owner 
who  should  be  made  liable  to  penalties 
for  offences  against  the  Act,  and  not 
merely  his  servant,  the  chauffeur  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  local  authorities 
should  he  given  a  free  hand  in  regulating 
this  traffic  in  their  districts.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  this  matter. 

”*~Th<r Builder,  Vol.  lxxxiii.,  p.  2.7,  and  Vol.  Ixxxv, 
p.  153. 
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They  are  often  jealous  that  the  sanctity 
of  local  government  should  suffer  no 
violation ;  thus  in  the  matter  of  building 
by-laws  the  public  are  informed  that  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities  must 
not  be  interfered  with  from  headquarters, 
and  that,  having  got  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  wo  must  abide  by  it ;  yet  under 
section  9  of  the  Motor-Car  Act  the 
local  authorities  have  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
before  making  any  restrictive  order 
in  their  districts.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  .We  are  informed  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  only  forty-nine  authorities 
made  an  application  out  of  a  total  of  277, 
but  when  we  find  that  only  two  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  granted,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  applications  are 
followed  by  local  inquiries,  at  which 
motorists  are  represented  by  legal 
practitioners,  and  much  expense  is  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  more 
applications  have  not  been  received. 
Many  roads  are  entirely  unfit  for  express 
traffic ;  they  were  not'  made  for  it,  and 
abound  in  curves  and  dangerous  places. 
These  dangers  are  particularly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
here  at  least  they  should  be  given  a  free 
hand. 


Tramways  AFTER  full '  discussion  a 
on  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

Embankment.  TT  «  . 

Mouse  oi  Commons  have 
now  decided  in  favour  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  London  County  Council  foi 
joining  up  the  Westminster  and  Black- 


friars  tramways  by  means  of  a  connecting 
line  along  the  Victoria  Embankment. 


But  this  decision  is  very  wisely  qualified 
by  the  conditions  that  Blackfriars  Bridge 
must  be  widened  and  that  provision  must 
be  made  for  safeguarding  the  tunnel  of 
the  District  Railway.  The  matter  is 
not  yet  settled,  because  there  is  no  power 
in  the  present  Bill  for  widening  the 
bridge,  and  it  will  not  be  known  until  the 
end  of  this  month  whether  the  City 
Corporation  will  be  prepared  to  facilitate 
the  tramway  project  by  exercising  their 
own  powers.  If  the  Corporation  should 
prove  unwilling  to  make  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  County  Council,  the  only 
alternative  will  be  the  presentation 
of  another  Bill  next  year.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
Select  Committee  are  agreed  that  the 
scheme  generally  is  a  beneficial  one,  and 
that  the  tramway  will  constitute  a  much- 
needed  improvement  in  traffic  facilities. 


Bridge  Building  In  the  Report  of  the  Public 
New’south  Works  Department  of  New 
Wales.  South  Wales  some  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  are  given  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  existing  bridges,  to  the 
number  of  3,508,  and  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  328,941  ft.  ;  the  completion  of 
forty-six  new  bridges  in  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  the  progress  made  upon 
twenty-nine  bridges  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  the  designs  for  projected 
works  of  the  same  character.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  comparatively  small  sum 
annually  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Commissioner  and  principal  engineer,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  new  construction  must 
be  retarded  and  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  must  fall  into  arrears  unless  con¬ 
siderable  additions  be  made  to  future  votes. 
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Of  the  new  bridges  opened  for  traffic  last 
year  the  most  noteworthy  is  one  across 
the  Hunter  River  at  Luskintyre,  having  a 
total  length  of  917  ft.,  and  including  two 
steel  truss  spans  each  198  ft.  long  and 
25  ft.  deep,  in  addition  to  fifteen  timber 
spans,  two  of  30  ft.  and  the  remainder  of 
35  ft.  The  centre  pier,  60  ft.  high  above 
the  river  bed,  is  sunk  38  ft.  below  that 
level  to  bed  rock,  and  owing  to  its  great 
height  the  wrought-iron  cylinders  were 
placed  on  a  batter  of  1  in  i 2  to  secure  a 
wide  base,  the  cylinders  being  braced  to¬ 
gether  laterally  and  connected  to  6  ft. 
diameter  cast-iron  cylinders  forming  the 
foundation  below  the  river  bed.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  this  structure  has 
sustained  without  injury  several  high 
floods,  one  of  which  completely  carried 
away  a  low-level  bridge  a  short  distance 
downstream.  Another  point  worthy  of 
remark  is  that  the  independent  truss  design 
adopted  in  this  work  shows  a  considerable 
saving  in  first  cost  over  the  continuous 
girder  bridges  previously  built  across  the 
Hunter  River.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  should  be  much  less,  as  the 
area  of  members  requiring  to  be  painted  is 
comparatively  small. 


Timber  Railway  engineers,  like  all 
for  Railway  professional  and  business 
men,  are  apt  to  let  their 
practice  run  in  grooves,,  sometimes 
created  by  themselves  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  their  predecessors.  The  point 
of  this  note  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
superiority  of  liand-hewn  over  sawn 
sleepers  for  permanent-way  construction, 
Established  custom  in  England  is  in 
favour  of  the  last-mentioned  treatment, 
which  continues  to  be  specified  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  progress  of  time 
the  marked  superiority  of  axed  sleepers 
will  be  duly  recognised  in  this  country 
as  elsewhere.  Australian  railway  engi 
neers,  who  ought  to  be  capable  of  forming 
reliable  opinions  on  the  subject,  are 
unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  nothing 
but  band-hewn  sleepers,  thinking  dura¬ 
bility  more  important  than  mere  appear¬ 
ance.  After  all,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
sleeper  is  never  seen,  and  as  the  sides  are 
more  or  less  covered  by  ballast,  very  little 
is  gained  by  insisting  upon  the  use  of  a 
saw,  if  the  top  surface  be  truly  faced  up. 
Timber  experts  show  that  the  hand- 
dressed  sleeper  is  the  more  durable,  as 
it  is  axed  with  the  grain,  and  the  action 
of  the  tool,  effectually  closing  up  the 
outer  pores  of  the  wood,  results  in  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  cracking  and 
splitting  when  the  sleeper  is  laid  in  the 
road.  Another  important  consideration 
is  that  sawing  involves  an  increased  cost 
of  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  sleeper,  according 
to  size.  A  railway  track  is  never  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
wasting  money  and  sacrificing  strength 
and  durability  out  of  regard  for  mere 
appearances  in  such  work. 


In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe 
Lamps?  Internationale  des  I^lectri- 
ciens,  which  has  just  been 
published,  there  is  a  valuable  and 
suggestive  paper  by  M.  Bainville  dis¬ 
cussing  methods  of  improving  the  design 
of  glow  lamps.  He  points  out  that  the 
ratio  of  the  energy  of  the  light  rays 
emitted  by  a  carbon  filament  to  the  total 
energy  radiation  is  less  than  3  per  cent., 


and  thus  it  is  possible  that  the  cost  of  the 
electric  light  may  be  very  considerably 
reduced  in  the  near  future.  From  the 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  ideal  fila¬ 
ment  should  possess  a  polished  white 
surface  which  would  remain  unaltered  at 
high  temperatures.  The  carbon  filament,; 
therefore,  is  far  from  satisfying  the 
theoretical  requirements,  and  the  author' 
tested  lamps  with  filaments  of  osmium 
and  tantalum  respectively  to  see  whether' 
higher  efficiencies  could  not  be  obtained,  i 
He  found  that  one  of  the  osmium  lamps 
made  by  Dr.  von  Welsbach  only  took- 
about  one-third  of  the  current  required1 
by  an  ordinary  glow  lamp  in  order  to  give 
the  same  light.  The  drawback  to  this  typo 
of  lamp,  however,  is  that,  as  at  present 
constructed,  it  is  not  suitable  for  running 
on  ordinary  lighting  circuits  as  the  fila¬ 
ment  is  so  brittle.  With  the  tantalum 
lamps  of  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske 
equally  high  efficiencies  were  obtained, 
and  the  lamp  is  quite  suitable  for  every¬ 
day  use.  The  experiments  of  physicists 
during  the  last  few  years  have  proved 
conclusively  that  the  emissivity  of  a  body 
for  light  rays  does  not  depend  merely  on  . 
its  temperature.  The  laws,  therefore,  t 
which  are  given  in  nearly  all  the  standard 
works  on  light  and  photometry  as  to  the 
light  emissivity  of  incandescent  bodies  ^ 
heed  to  be  extensively  modified.  A  j 
square  inch  of  incandescent  platinum  \ 
gives  out  much  more  light  than  a  square  d 
inch  of  carbon  when  both  arc  at  the  same  < 
temperature.  Now  the  physical  pro- f 
perties  of  tantalum  are  very  similar  to  . 
those  of  platinum,  and  thus  the  high  , 
efficiency  of  the  tantalum  lamp  is  prob-  * 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  as  its  tem-  j 
perature  increases  the  ratio  of  the  light 
radiation  to  the  total  radiation  also , 
increases.  In  commenting  on  this  paper,  .1 
M.  Guillaume,  one  of  the  leading  conti- 
nental  physicists,  emphasises  the  import- . 
ance  of  the  new  physical  laws  discovered,  , 
and  points  out  their  application  in  lam])  s 
manufacture.  He  also  states  that  lm  has  • 
found  that  the  “  luminous  efficiency  ”  of  ( 
a  carbon  glow  lamp — that  is,  the  ratio  , 
of  the  luminous  radiation  to  the  total  i 
radiation — is  much  less  than  3  per  cent.  ■ 


sanitary  D*.  J-  SPENCER  Low’s  report  Jj 
Condition  of  to  the  Local  Government  ( 
Haverfordwest,  upon  the  sanitary  , 

circumstances  and  administration  of  the  ' 
Haverfordwest  rural  district  discloses  a  , 
Dwellings  , 


disgraceful  state  of  things, 
presenting  unhealthy  conditions  aboun  ij 
throughout  the  district.  The  common  ^ 
defects  are  dampness  and  absence  ol  j_ 
sufficient  light,  ventilation,  eave-spouting,  , 
and  proper  flooring.  In  some  instances  i 
the  interiors  of  dwellings  are  vervdir }.  ^ 
Water  supply  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
condition;  water  for  many  outlying , 
cottages  being  derived  from  roadside ip  : 
wells,  liable  to  pollution  by  road  washing  » 
and  to  fouling  by  cattle.  A  large  pro 
portion  of  the  houses  in  the  distnc  - 
absolutely  unprovided  with  closet acc0™ 
modation  ;  the  occupants  of  such  hou 
being  compelled  to  resort  to 
gardens,  to  fields,  or  to  other  convenient 
places  ;  or  to  use  pails  inside  their  ou> 

emptying  the  pails  of  excrement  vrneie 
they  can.  The  contents  of  middens  < 
privies  are  disposed  of  in  F>sbguar  ,  • 
emptying  them  over  the  cliff,  v 
occasioning  filthy  accumulations  on 
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£otesMpri8“g  to  fold;  after  this i,  that 
« 1  i .  „  i,..n  0.11  outbreak  ot  diphtheria 


and  causing  grave  nuisance. 


an  outbreak  of  diphtheria 

,  Fishguard. ’J _ 

Ite  Thebe  is  at  present  on  view 
awtBgne  at  Montague  Fordham 
Gallery  a  charming  collection 
i  ;ewellery  and  shagreen  by  Mr.  Paul 
Leer  Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  a 
S-worker’s  ability  in  design  is  whether 
can  turn  out  a  cup  or  bowl  of  good 
ane;  Mr.  Cooper  shows  both  Alter 
■inn  these  we  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
ZL  and  quaintness  of  the  gold  and 
ur  jewellery  ornamented  with  precious 
Les  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 
1C1  piece  is  a  romantic  little  design  of 

pre-Raphaelite  or  Gothic  type  of 
miration.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
dies  are  used  to  ornament  the  metal 
,j  not  the  metal  to  set  the  stones, 
ie  workmanship  throughout  appears 
be  thorough  and  much  more  highly 
jibed  than  is  too  often  the  case  with 
oJern  English  jewellery.  Other  ex¬ 
bits  of  interest  at  the  gallery  are  some 
Kes  of  pottery  by  Messrs.  Martin 
Bs,  and  useful  objects  in  iron,  brass, 
,i  bronze  by  Mr.  E.  Spencer. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

HE  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  definitely 
uoed  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan,  has  at  last 
i ° formally  opened.  The  ceremony  has 
.jed  an  opportunity  for  appreciating  the 
-  0f  the  architect  to  the  Louvre,  M.  Redon, 
has  entirely  transformed  the  portion  of  the 
eries  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  facing  the 
illon  de  Flore.  Sixty  new  rooms  have  been 
;ted  to  the  Union  Centrale,  which  at  its 
mencemeDt  was  installed  in  the  Palais  de 
lustrie.  The  removal  of  that  building  has 
!  the  occasion  for  giving  the  collection  a 
h  larger  and  more  sumptuous  home,  in  which, 
to  M.  Peyre  and  other  generous  donors, 
an  be  grouped  on  a  methodical  system 
with  provision  for  future  extension.  The 
rooms  have  been  arranged  by  M.  Redon 
uid  a  very  large  central  gallery  lighted 
i  a  series  of  small  cupolas.  The  central 
preceded  by  a  vestibule,  leads  to  a  large 
!ry  looking  on  the  Tuileries,  the  balcony  of 
'll  overlooks  the  old  “  Jardin  Royal.”  The 
cum  will  be  open  every  day,  from  mid-day 
Mondays  and  from  10  o’clock  on  other 
3.  till  5  p.m.  in  summer  or  4  p.m.  in  winter, 
entrance  will  be  one  franc  on  ordinary 
Ways,  half  a  franc  on  special  holidays, 
free  on  Sundays. 

t  the  other  end  of  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  the 
j  de  Boulogne,  another  museum  has  just 
i  opened  which  will  find  great  favour  in 
is,  especially  in  the  artistic  world — that  of 
Chateau  de  Bagatelle,  the  former  home 
Sir  Richard  Wallace,  purchased  by  the 
licipality  of  Paris,  and  put  gratuitously  at 
disposal  of  a  group  of  wealthy  amateurs, 
i  allow  their  collections  to  be  seen  there 
he  cost  of  a  small  entrance  free,  the  proceeds 
ifhich  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
i  works  of  eminent  masters  as  may  be 
red  to  the  City  of  Paris  with  the  view  ot 
Qing  a  permanent  collection .  V arious  pictures 
he  English  school  have  formed  the  subject 
;he  first  exhibition,  which  occupies  one  of 
pavilions,  and  includes  works  by  Gains  - 
Hugh,  Hoppner,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
rrence,  and  Constable.  In  the  other  pavi- 
,  which  is  a  kind  of  small  edition  of  the 
inon,  built  by  the  Comte  d’Artois  and 
ring  his  motto  “Parva  Domus  sed  Apta,” 
i  collection  of  furniture  and  curiosities  of 
filth  century  art,  containing  many  rare 
,  beautiful  objects,  arranged  so  as  to  give 
impression  of  the  interior  of  a  princely 
asion  of  the  pre -Revolution  period, 
it  the  Galliera  Museum  the  illustration  of 
.ns trial  art  is  well  kept  up.  Following  on 
exhibitions  of  bookbinding,  of  ivories,  and 
lace,  we  have  now  an  exhibition  of  metal 
rk— wrought  iron,  copper,  and  pewter.  No 
ibition  in  Paris  is  of  more  value  to  artists 
I  craftsmen.  In  instituting  these  annual 
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exhibitions  the  Municipal  Council  has  proposed 
to  render  the  Galhera  Museum  a  place  for  the 
encouragement  and  instruction  of  those,  either 
already  famous  or  still  unknown,  who  are 
applying  original  invention  and  technique  to 
objects  of  practical  use.  The  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  includes  lamps  and  lighting  standards  of 
various  kinds,  doors,  stair  balustrades,  cages 
tor  lifts,  etc.  ;  many  of  them  representing  the 
work  of  the  best  artists  of  this  class  in 
the  present  day — Jules  Brateau,  Carriere, 
Alexandre  Charpentier,  Desbois,  Brindeau 
-Deschainps,  Larche,  Pierre  Roche,  Lucien 
Magne,  Dampt,  Hoentschel,  and  others;  the 
whole  forming  an  excellent  and  valuable  illus¬ 
tration  of  applied  art. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  will  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  artist  to 
succeed  the  late  lamented  sculptor  Jules 
Thomas.  The  most  prominent  among  the 
candidates  spoken  of  M.  Injalbert  and  M. 
Saint-Marceaux ;  after  them,  MM.  Peynotj 
Yerlet,  Hugues,  Tony  Noel,  Gustave  Michel’, 
and  Gardet.  The  last-named  is  supposed  to 
have  considerable  chance,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  predecessor  of  Jules  Thomas  was 
a  celebrated  animal  sculptor,  Barye.  The 
Academie,  it  may  be  added,  is  at  present  in 
much  anxiety  in  regard  to  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  members,  M.  Henner,  whose  serious 
illness,  at  his  advanced  age,  threatens  a  new  loss 
from  their  ranks. 

The  new  and  energetic  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  whose  zeal  for 
art  and  artists  is  constantly  displayed  in  some 
new  form,  has  just  put  an  end  to  an  abuse 
which  has  existed  for  many  years.  It  is 
known  that  the  Government  possesses,  at  the 
Depot  des  Marbres  in  Rue  de  I’Universite,  a 
series  of  studios,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
granted  gratuitously  to  artists,  some  of  whom 
have  assumed  a  permanent  right  in  what  was 
only  intended  as  a  temporary  convenience. 
This  will  now  be  altered,  and  these  studios 
will  only  be  lent  to  artists  who  have  to  execute 
an  important  Government  commission,  and 
then  only  during  such  time  as  the  work  is  in 
progress.  This  perfectly  reasonable  and  just 
decision  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  umbrage  to 
some  well-known  artists,  who  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  considering  themselves  on  their  own 
premises  in  these  large  and  convenient  studios, 
where  they  could  carry  on  their  private  com¬ 
missions  without  paying  any  rent  for  their 
studio.  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz  has  also  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  a  member  of  the  “  Conseil  Superieur 
de  l’Enseignement  des  Beaux-Arts,”  M. 
Antonin  Carles,  the  sculptor,  in  place  of  M. 
Gustave  Michel,  who  has  been  appointed  a 
Professor  at  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

In  spite  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  work  of 
the  Church  of  Sacre  Occur  goes  on,  slowly  indeed, 
but  without  interruption.  The  foundations 
are  just  completed  for  the  great  campanile 
which  is  to  be  raised  near  the  chevet  of  the 
church,  and  will  dominate  all  Paris.  The 
substructures  have  now  been  brought  up  to 
the  grand  level,  and  the  building  of  the  tower 
itself  can  be  commenced  without  further  delay. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  aroused 
by  the  bad  taste  shown  in  the  decoration 
carried  out  in  the  Avenue  de  1’ Opera  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  the  more 
so  as  there  i3  talk  of  retaining  permanently 
what  was  at  first  carried  out  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  scheme.  This  decoration  comprises  a 
series  of  flower  vases  of  commonplace  and 
heavy  design,  in  imitation  bronze  surface,  placed 
at  intervals  all  along  the  avenue,  mounted  on 
pedestals  or  pillars  destitute  of  style.  At  each 
extremity  ot  the  street  have  been  established 
two  erections  consisting  of  basins  supported  by 
terminal  female  figures,  also  in  imitation 
bronze.  There  is  no  really  artistic  note  in  the 
whole  scheme,  and  it  would  have  been  anything 
but  gratifying  to  Chas.  Gamier  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  his  great  building. 

The  Medaille  d’Honneur  for  Architecture  at 
the  Salon  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Chifflot,  for 
his  set  of  drawings  exhibited  under  the  title 
“Etude  sur  T  habitation  antique,  and 
described  in  our  article  on  “Architecture  at  the 
Paris  Salon."  In  the  section  of  Painting  the 
medal  has  not  been  awarded;  in  that  ot 
Sculpture  it  has  been  awarded  to  M.  bicard. 

Appoiktmeut  OP  Sanitaey  OPFIOEB-The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Johnson  ae  a  sanitary 
inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Poplar. 


COMPETITION  POE,  PUBLIC  BATHS  4ND 
WASHHOUSES,  HAMMERSMITH. 

Six  architects  were  invited  to  compete  for 
this  building,  and  their  designs  have  been 
exhibited  this  week  in  the  Hammersmith  Town 
Hall.  The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  of 
ample  area  but  curious  shape.  On  the  east  side 
it  lias  a  frontage  of  only  70  ft.  to  Lime-grove, 
while  the  total  depth  of  the  site  is  about  520  ft. 
The  only  other  street  adjoining  the  site  is 
Scott’s-road,  which  runs  along  the  rear  two- 
thirds  of  the  south  side.  On  the  north  of  the 
plot  of  ground  the  technical  school  will  be 
built,  and  to  the  west  of  a  projecting  wing  of  this 
building,  the  width  of  the  ground  is  approxi¬ 
mately  double  that  of  the  easterly  portion. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  frontages  to 
Lime -grove  and  Scott’s-road,  there  appear 
to  be  no  rights  of  light  over  any  of  the 
adjacent  properties,  and  this  fact  has  added 
materially  to  the  difficulty  of  planning  the 
buildings. 

The  accommodation  required  included  a 
first-class  swimming-bath,  105  ft.  by  34  ft., 
arranged  for  use  by  women  on  certain  days, 
a  second-class  swimming  bath,  100  ft.  by  30  ft,, 
four  unequal  groups  of  slipper  and  lassar 
baths  (first  and  second  class  for  men,  and  first 
and  second  class  for  women),  with  provision 
for  future  extensions,  a  public  washhouse  and 
ironing-room,  with  provision  for  a  future 
doubling  of  the  accommodation,  residences  for 
the  superintendent  and  engineer,  a  committee- 
room  and  offices,  clubroom,  lavatories,  etc. 
Competitors  were  also  asked  to  provide  a 
chimney-shaft  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Baths  and 
Technical  Institute,  and  as  the  boilers  of  the 
latter  building  are  to  be  placed  in  the  wing 
mentioned  above,  the  best  position  for  the 
boilers  of  the  baths  is  obviously  near  this 
point.  Another  condition,  which  has  not  been 
fully  considered  by  all  the  competitors,  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  requirements  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  connexion  with  the  granting 
of  a  music  and  dancing  licence  in  respect  of  the 
first-class  swimming  bath  must  be  provided  for. 
Other  accommodation  necessary  in  a  building 
of  this  class,  such  as  a  separate  laundry  for  the 
bathing  establishment,  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  instructions.  The  limit  of  cost  was  fixed 
at  45,000Z.,  and  each  competing  architect  will 
receive  a  fee  of  25  guineas. 

The  six  designs  submitted  in  the  competition 
were  hung  in  the  council  chamber  in  numerical 
order,  but  the  authors’  names  were  not  given. 
In  the  accepted  design  (No.  4),  Mr.  J.  E. 
Franck  has  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the 
site  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  the  other 
competitors,  and  has  produced  a  simple  and 
convenient  plan.  By  careful  restriction  of  the 
space  given  to  open  areas  he  has  been  able  to 
provide  all  the  accommodation  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  committee- 
room  and  the  residences  for  the  superintendent 
and  engineer.  As  these  rooms  on  the  upper 
floors  are  placed  along  the  frontages  to  Lime- 
grove  and  Scott’s-road,  windows  can  be  used 
for  lighting  them  and  the  rooms  under,  while  for 
all  the  other  rooms  and  corridors  direct  top¬ 
lighting  can  be  adopted.  The  administrative 
portion  of  the  building  occupies  the  frontage 
towards  Lime-grove,  and  has  the  ticket-officB 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  with  the  women’s 
entrance  on  the  left  and  the  men’s  on  the 
right.  Corridors  are  continued  back  from 
these  entrances,  and  between  the  corridors  are 
the  ticket-office  already  mentioned,  a  small 
refreshment-room,  and  a  cycle-room,  all  of  which 
have  doors  opening  into  the  two  corridors,  the 
refreshment-room  and  cycle-room  being  divided 
by  screens  into  two  portions  for  men  and  women 
respectively.  To  the  right  of  the  men’s  entrance 
is  the  superintendent’s  office,  and  beyond  this 
is  the  private  entrance  to  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  committee-room  and  superintendent’s  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  space 
to  the  left  of  the  women’s  entrance  is  occupied 
by  an  -entrance-hall  of  ample  size,  with  two 
entrances  from  Lime-grove,  and  with  a  separate 
ticket-office,  and  from  the  back  of  this  halL  the 
main  corridor,  10  ft.  wide,  runs  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  site  to  the  first-class  swimming- 
bath  the  corridor  terminating  with  exit  doors 
at  the  east  end  of  Scott’s-road.  The  entrance- 
hali  and  main  corridor  are  intended  to  form  the 
public  approach  to  the  first-class  swimming- 
bath  when  this  is  used  for  entertainments. 
There  is  also  a  doorway  between  the  entrance- 
hall  and  the  women’s  corridor,  so  that  the  mam 
corridor  can  be  used  by  women  on  the  days 
when  the  swimming-bath  is  reserved  for  them. 
The  women’s  corridor  runs  in  a  straight  line  past 
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the  ticket-office,  etc.,  mentioned  above,  to  the 
first  and  second  class  private  baths  for  women, 
the  waiting-rooms  being  conveniently  placed. 
The  men’s  corridor  has  a  short  turn  to  the 
right  behind  the  superintendent’s  office  and 
staircase,  and  is  then  continued  along  the  north 
boundary  of  the  site,  the  blank  wall  of  the 
women’s  private  baths  being  to  the  left  ; 
beyond  this,  on  the  same  side  of  the  corridor, 
are  the  clubroom  and  men’s  lavatories,  followed 
by  the  first-class  swimming-bath  and  small 
rooms  for  artistes  or  club  members.  The 
corridor  is  produced  in  a  straight  line  beyond  the 
wing  of  the  technical  school,  and  has  on  the 
right  or  north  side  the  men’s  first  and  second 
class  private  baths,  opposite  to  the  boiler-house 
and  establishment  laundry  on  the  left,  and 
beyond  these  it  gives  access  to  the  second- 
class  swimming-bath  on  the  right,  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  public  washhouse  on  the  left. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  second-class 
baths  is  in  Scotts-road,  between  the  establish¬ 
ment  laundry  and  the  public  washhouse,  and 
a  corridor  leads  from  it  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
door  of  the  second-class  swimming-bath,  joining 
Idle  other  corridor  at  right  angles  at  this  point. 
Entrances  to  the  first-class  swimming-bath  are 
also  provided  in  Scotts-road  for  artistes  or  club 
members  and  for  the  public,  a  staircase  for  the 
latter  being  provided  to  the  west  end  of  the 
gallery  of  the  bath.  Another  staircase  at  the 
east  end  is  entered  from  the  main  entrance 
corridor.  The  engineer’s  residence  is  con¬ 
veniently  placed  over  part  of  the  establishment 
laundry,  etc.,  in  Scotts-road.  Ample  space 
is  left  in  the  rear  of  the  site  for  the  future 
extension  of  the  washhouse,  and  on  the  north 
side,  near  the  technical  school,  for  the  extension 
of  the  men’s  private  baths,  but  the  small  areas 
reserved  for  the  extension  of  the  women’s 
private  baths  appear  to  be  somewhat  inadequate 
for  the  purpose. 

Design  No,  1  is  probably  the  next  in  order  of 
merit.  The  drawings  are  as  complete  as 
eighth-scale  drawings  can  well  be  made,  the 
engineering  details  being  shown  as  fully  as 
possible.  The  swimming-baths,  boilers,  estab¬ 
lishment  laundry,  and  washhouse  occupy  almost 
the  same  positions  as  those  in  the  accepted 
design,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  private 
baths  and  corridors  is  different.  The  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Lime- 
grove  front,  and  has  a  semi-circular  ticket-office 
behind  it.  The  men’s  entrance  is  to  the  right 
of  the  superintendent’s  office  and  the  women’s 
to  the  left,  and  the  corridors  from  these  are 
continued  *in  a  semi-circle  around  the  back  of 
the  ticket-office  ;  from  the  summit  of  the  arc  a 
main  corridor  leads  straight  to  the  middle  of 
the  east  end  of  the  first-class  swimming-bath, 
the  women’s  first  and  second  class  private  baths 
being  to  the  left  of  this  corridor  and  the  men’s 
first-class  private  baths  to  the  right ;  the  three 
waiting-rooms,  from  which  these  private  baths 
are  approached,  are  close  to  the  ticket-office. 
Cycle-rooms  for  men  and  women  are  provided 
close  to  the  respective  entrances,  and  the  men’s 
corridor  to  the  swimming-baths  runs  along  the 
north  boundary,  as  in  the  accepted  design. 
For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  building, 
the  arrangement  of  the  entrances  and  corridors 
is  excellent,  but  it  does  not  adequately  provide 
for  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  private  batlxs  and 
of  the  first-class  swimming-bath  as  a  place  of 
entertainment.  The  men’s  second-class  private 
baths  are  placed  between  the  washhouse  and 
the  second-class  swimming-bath  in  a  very  con¬ 
venient  position  for  future  extension. 

Design  No.  2  is  less  satisfactory,  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
building  being  quite  inadequate,  and  the' 
entrances  and  main  corridor  have  the  same 
defect  as  No.  1.  The  women’s  private  baths 
are  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  boiler-house  is 
in  the  basement  under  the  washhouse. 

The  drawings  of  No.  3  are  interesting,  but 
are  not  fully  worked  out.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  Lime-grove  frontage  is  frittered  away ;  an 
archway  in  the  middle  of  this  front  leans  into  a 
courtyard  about  37  ft.  square,  which  has  the 
men’s  first-class  private  baths  on  the  right, 
the  women’s  second-class  private  baths  on  the 
left,  and  the  two  entrances  and  two  waiting- 
rooms  (for the  private  baths)  facingthe  archway. 
This  waste  of  space  has  necessitated  the  placing 
of  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  and  the 
loss  of  additional  space  in  areas.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  laundry  in  the  basement  is  about 
45  ft.  long,  and  is  insufficiently  lighted  by 
three  windows  and  a  glazed  door  opening  into 
small  areas  at  the  two  ends.  The  club-room 
has  not  been  provided,  and  a  long  corridor, 


9  ft.  3  in.  wide,  is  provided  apparently  for  the 
use  of  the  staff. 

In  No.  5,  also,  space  is  wasted  at  the  Lime- 
grove  end  in  the  excessively  large  entrance 
halls  for  men  and  women.  The  women’s 
private  baths  are  placed  over  part  of  the  men’s 
private  baths,  and  the  lighting  of  the  latter 
suffers  in  consequence.  The  establishment 
laundry  is  in  the  basement,  and  is  badly  placed 
to  the  east  of  the  first-class  swimming-bath,  the 
washhouse  being  to  the  west.  There  are  vast 
waste  spaces  in  the  basement. 

Design  No.  6  is  better,  and  differs  from  all 
the  other  designs  in  having  the  longer  axis  of 
the  second-class  siwmming-bath  placed  trans¬ 
versely  on  the  site — i.e.,  parallel  to  Lime -grove. 
A  considerable  amount  of  space  is  given  to 
areas,  necessitating  The  placing  of  some  of  the 
rooms  in  a  basement.  The  men’s  second-class 
private  baths  are  approached  from  the  main 
corridor,  and  could  not  be  used  without  con¬ 
fusion  while  an  entertainment  was  in  progress 
in  the  first-class  swimming-bath.  Externally, 
the  design  is  more  pleasing  than  some  of  the 
others. 

The  Council  have  adopted  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Mair)  that 
the  author  of  design  No.  4  should  be  employed 
to  carry  out  the  work,  but  the  proviso  is  added 
“  subject  to  its  being  foimd  possible  to  carry 
out  the  work  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  45,000/.” 
This  design  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best,  and,  also, 
among  the  least  costly  of  the  six  submitted. 


THE 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITI 
ARCHITECTS. 

A  business  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  h 
on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
women  s  receive  the  report  of  the  scrutineers  appoin 
to  direct  the  election  of  the  Council,  Stand 
Committees,  etc.,  and  to  elect  candidates 
membership.  The  following  gentlemen  lu 
been  elected  to  form  the  new  Council : — 


ST. 


GEORGE’S  CIRCUS  CLOCK-TOWER 
COMPETITION. 

The  designs  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  clock  tower  to  be  erected  at  St.  George’s 
Circus,  S.E.,  were  on  exhibition  last  week  at  the 
Branch  Library,  Borough-road.  The  assessors 
were  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Pomeroy. 

The  majority  of  the  designs  submitted  were 
of  a  commonplace  description,  and  appear  to 
be  the  work  of  pupils  or  junior  assistants.  The 
plain  obelisk  at  present  in  the  Circus  is  generally 
preferable  to  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  designs 
submitted. 

The  first  premiated  design,  by  Mr.  Jan  F. 
Groll,  has  already  been  illustrated  in  our  issue 
for  May  27,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  the 
best  design  submitted.  No.  31,  the  second 
premiated  design  (Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson),  has 
a  distinct  individuality,  and  is  superior  to  it 
in  every  respect.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  third  premiated  design  has  received 
such  a  high  position.  The  decorative  treatment 
of  this  and  many  of  the  others  is  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  the  flamboyant  type  of  public - 
house. 

No.  9  is  a  good  design,  with  a  severe  and 
dignified  treatment.  No.  19  has  a  well-executed 
perspective,  and  the  design  is  simple  and 
restrained,  and  has  a  good  effect.  No.  22 
is  also  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  well  suited 
to  the  site.  The  base  of  No.  28  tends  to  spoil 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  good  design. 

The  perspective  of  Np.  56  is  a  piece  of  excellent 
pen  drawing,  and  the  architecture  is  impressive, 
but  its  scale  would  appear  to  be  too  large  for 
the  site.  No.  63  is  a  fine  design,  and  the 
perspective  well  executed.  No.  89  is  generally 
good,  but  has  a  somewhat  top-heavy  appearance. 
No.  91,  a  large  and  imposing  structure,  could 
surely  never  be  built  for  the  1,500/.  which  we 
understand  is  the  cost  limit.  The  same  would 
apply  to  No.  106,  an  effective  and  rich  piece 
of  work  decorated  with  sculpture. 

,  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  competition 
ajre  decidedly  disappointing. 


Sales  of  Property,  London.— There  have  re¬ 
cently  been  placed  in  the  market  No. 
78,  South  Aud ley-street,  Mayfair,  which  was 
recently  built  by  Messrs.  Trollope  &  Colls, 
under  the  directions  and  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  &  Yeates;  West  House, 
Campden  Hill-road,  Kensington,  the  home  of 
the  late  George  Boughton,  R.A.,  and  built 
after  designs  and  plans  by  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A. ;  No.  24,  Abingdon-street,  West¬ 
minster,  formerly  the  home  of  Telford,  who 
died  there  in  1834,  of  which  the  freehold  was 
sold  fop  14,300/.-;  the  Little  Sutton  estate,  of 
about  9  acres,  at  Chiswick,  in  the  midst  of 
winch  stands  a  house  erected  after  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Emerson’s  plans  and  designs;  and  the 
house  in  Arlington-street,  Piccadilly,  wherein 
Lord  -  and  Lady  Nelson  lodged  in  the  winter 
of  1800-1,  and  in  which,  as  Haslewood  records, 
occurred  the  rupture  which  resulted  in  their 
separation. 


President :  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A. 

Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  E.  T.  Hall,  H.  T.  H 
Leonard  Stokes,  and  Sir  John  Taylor. 

Honorary  Secretary  :  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  F.S.A. 

Members  of  Council :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  J 
Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  W.  D.  Carfie,  M.A.Cantab.,  F.S 
T.  E.  CoUcutt,  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  M.A.Cantab.,  En 
George,  James  S.  Gibson,  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.  (Ket 
ing),  E.  A.  Gruning,  Ed.  W.  Mountford,  Profcf 
Beresford  Pite,  A.  N.  Prentice,  G.  H.  Fellowes  Pryr 
John  W.  Simpson,  John  Slater,  B.A.Lond.,  C.  Harri 
Townsend,  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A.Oxon.,  and  : 
Woodthorpe,  M.A.Oxon. 

Associate-Members  of  Council :  Messrs.  R,  S.  Balfc 
Henry  A.  Crouch,  W.  A.  Forsyth,  and  H.  V.  Ranches; 

Representatives  of  Allied  Societies :  Messrs.  A. 
Brewill  (Nottingham  Architectural  Society),  G.  Bertr 
Bulmer  (Leeds  and  Yorks  Architectural  Societ 
Thomas  Cooper  (Birmingham  Architectural  Associate 
H.  L.  Goddard,  M.A.Oxon.  (Leicester  and  Leicesterst 
Society  of  Architects),  John  iveppie  (Glasgow  Institute 
Architects),  W.  M.  Mitchell  (Roval  Institute  of  1 
Architects  of  Ireland),  G.  H.  Oatley  (Bristol  Society 
Architects),  P.  C.  Thicknesse  (Liverpool  Architects 
Society),  J.  H.  Woodhouse  (Manchester  Society  | 
Architects). 

Representative  of  the  Architectural  Associati 
(London) :  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 

The  members  of  the  Standing  Committees  are : —  1 

Art.— Messrs.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  F.R.8.E.,  R. 
Balfour,  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  W. 
Caroe,  M.A.Cantab.,  F.S.A.,  T.  E.  CoUcutt,  H. 
Corlette,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  Ernest  George,  J.  S.  Gibsr 
S.  K.  Greenslade,  H.  T.  Hare,  H.  V.  Lanchester,  Wal' 
MiUard,  John  W.  Simpson,  and  Paul  Waterhou- 
M.A.Oxon. 

Literature :  Messrs.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  A.  W. 
Cross,  M.A.Cantab.,  W.  A.  Forsyth,  C.  E.  Mallov 
W.  A.  Pite,  G.  H.  F.  Prynne,  Professor  R.  Elsey  Smif 
Professor  F.  M.  Simpson,  R.  Plienfe  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  Hu 
Stannus,  Charles  Harrison  Townsend,  W.  H.  Wai 
M.A.Cantab.,  Leslie  Waterhouse,  M.A.Cantab.,  Pa 
Waterhouse,  M.A.Oxon.,  A.  Maryon  Watson,  B.A.Loni 
and  P.  S.  Worthington,  M.A.Oxon. 

Practice :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  Max  Clarl 
E.  R.  Hewitt,  George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,’  H.  Hardwire 
Langston,  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  John  Murray,  W.  Hilt* 
Nash,  T.  E.  Pryce,  H.  A.  SatcheU,  A.  Saxon  Snell,  A.  V 
Tanner,  Thomas  Henry  Watson,  W.  Henry  White,  R. : 
Wilkinson,  and  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  M.A.Oxon. 

Science  :  Messrs.  Max  Clarke,  Bernard  Dicksee,  WiUia 
Dunn,  F.  R.  Farrow,  Matt.  Garbutt,  F.  W.  Hamilto 
E.  R.  Hewitt,  Francis  Hooper,  George  Homblowe 
William  Jacques,  George  Pearson,  Lewis  Solomon,  H.  j 
Searles-Wood,  A.  Saxon  SneU,  Beniamin  Tabberer,  ai 
A.  W.  Tanner. 


The  following  candidates  for  membershi 
were  elected  : — 


Lucas,  R.  M.,  Southampton 
Marks,  F.  W.,  London. 
Martiudale,*J.  H.,  Carlisle. 
Moxharn,  G.,  Swansea.  ' 
Nicholson,  Sir  C.,  Bart 
M.A.,f  Oxon.,  London. " 


As  Fellows  :  Messrs. — 

Adsliead,  S.  D.,  London. 

Atkinson,  R.  F.,  London. 

Beswick,  H.,  Chester. 

Briggs,  J.  P.,  London. 

Brown,  G.  T.,  Sunderland.  _ , , _ , _ 

Conder,  R.  T.,  Buenos  Aires  Peel,  F.  W.,  Chiswick. 
Conder,  E.  L.,  Buenos  Aires  Perkin,  J.  C.,  London. 
Corlette,  H.  C.,  London.  PyweU,  W.,  HanweU,  W. 

Cox,  Alfred,  London.  Rew,  OH.,  Great  Bert 

Dunn,  J.  B.,  Edinburgh.  hamsted. 

Evans,  R.,  Jun.,  Notting-  Robinson,  P.,  ChapeFAUe] 
* —  ton,  Leeds. 


ham. 

GUliland,  W.  J.,  Belfast. 
Goldsmith,  F.  T.  W., 
London. 

Gosling,  E.  J.,  London. 
Heazell,  A.  E.,  Nottingham. 
HiUs,  O.  C.,  London. 
Hudson,  J.,  London. 

Hunt,  J.,  London. 

HusseU,  A.  T.,  Hfracombe. 


SadgroveJE.  J.,  London. 
Sladdin,  T.  A.,  Cape  Towr 
Smith,  F.  A.,  London. 
Smith,  Pro.  R.  E.,  Londoi 
Teather,  H.,  Cardiff. 
Wallen,  F.,  London. 
WiUiamson,  W.,  Kirkcaldy 
Woodward,  W.,  London. 
Yeates,  A.  B.,  London. 


As  Associate  :  Mr.  C.  T.  Palmer,  Stamford-hill,  N. 

As  Hon.  Associates :  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  R.A.,  LL.D. 
F.S.A.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  London. 
tt  "f s  Corresponding  Members :  Sefior  Don  Jos 

Urioste  Y  Velada,  of  Madrid ;  and  Henri  Paul  N6not 
Architfecte  de  la  Sorbonne,  President  de  la  Soci6t6  Central 
des  Architectes  Francois,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut,  Com 
mandeur  de  la  Ldgion  d’Honneur,  Paris. 


Regulations  for  Architectural  Competitions. 
The  following  regulations  were  agreed  t< 
after  discussion: — 

If  the  promoters  of  an  intended  competition  desin 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect! 
to  take  part  therein,  the  conditions  should  be  based  01 
the  foUowing  suggestions  : — 

’.  The  promoters  of  an  intended  competition  should 
their  first  step,  appoint  one  or  more  professions 
assors,  architects  of  established  reputation,  whose 
appointment  should  be  published  in  the  original  adver¬ 
tisements  and  instructions.  The  selection  of  an  assessoi 
should  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  as  the 
successful  result  of  the  competition  wiU  depend  very 
largely  upon  his  experience  and  abiUty. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archil 
tects  is  always  prepared  to  act  as  honorary  adviser  to 
promoters  in  t-heir  appointment  of  assessors. 

All  the  designs  sent  in  should  be  submitted  to  the 


2.  The  duty  of  assessors  should  be,  after  conference 
with  the  promoters  : — 

(a)  To  draw  up  the  particulars,  conditions,  andl 
suggestions  in  accordance  with  these  regulations 
set  forth  as  instructions  to  competitors,  such 
documents  to  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  form  an 
agreement  between  the  promoters  and  the,  com¬ 
petitors,  and  also  to  advise  the  promoters  upon 
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miestion  of  cost  and  the  amount  and  appor- 
Jfnnment  of  the  premium  or  premiums, 
ii  nS°  determine  whether  the  designs  conform  to 
l»  5.  iMtrmtions,  and  to  exclude  any  winch  do  not. 

,  -Tn  advise  the  promoters  on  the  relative  merits 
(f) 10.  .Tt  ifpHigng  admitted  to  the  competition,  and  to 
make  a  selection  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
struction^t  jg  esgential  in  drawing  up  the  in- 
structions  to  state  deflnitely  which  of  the  con- 
SS  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  which  are 
merely  optional  or  of  a  suggestive  character. 

»  vnnmmoter  of  a  competition,  and  no  assessor 
$5  it,  nor  any  employee  of  either,  should 
*•££  ‘uact  as  architect,  for  the  proposed  work. 

amber  scale,  and  metliod  of  finishing  of  the 
fS  SiS  should  be  distinctly  set  forth,  and 
JrS&iiM  not  be  more  in  number,  or  to  a  larger  scale, 
lSSa?v  to  clearly  explain,  the  design,  and  such 
“  should  be  uniform  in  size,  number,  mode  of 
sJlIld  mounting.  If  the  assessor  advises  that 
|X‘  a^dble,  it  should  be  so 

fcompetltious  should  bo  conducted  in  one  o(  the 

Advertisement,  inviting  architects  silling  to 
w  fnninete  for  the  intended  work  to  send  in  designs. 

I  Thp  nromoters,  with  the  advice  of  the  assessor  or 
assessors,  should  make  their  selection  from  such 
Hp  'igns  The  author  of  the  design  awarded  the 
tot  place  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 

I  BWv°radvertisement,  inviting  architects  willing  to 
15  compete  for  the  intended  work  to  send  in  their 
names  by  a  given  day  ;  with  such  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  candidate  may  think  likely  to  advance 
his  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition. 
From  these  names  the  promoters  with  the  advice 
of  the  assessor  or  assessors,  should  select  a  limited 
number  to  compete,  and  each  competitor  thus 
selected  should  receive  a  specified  sum  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  design.  The  author  of  the  design 
awarded  the  first  place  should  be  employed  to 
carry  out  the  work. 

w  Bv  personal  invitation  to  a  limited  number  of 
selected  architects,  to  join  in  a  competition  for  the 
intended  work.  Each  competitor  should  receive 
I  a  specified  sum  for  the  preparation  of  his  design. 
The  author  of  the  design  awarded  the  first  place 
should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

6  No  design  should  bear  any  motto,  device,  or  distm- 
■1  shine  mark ;  but  all  designs  should  be  numbered  by  the 
Loters  in  order  of  receipt.  Any  attempt  to  influence 

decision  of  the  promoters,  or  of  the  assessor  or 
Lsors,  should  disqualify  a  competitor. 

7  The  author  of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  assessor 
(assessors  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  work 

he  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of 
Ves  sanctioned  and  published  by  the  Royal  Institute. 
Z  instructions  are  given  to  him  to  proceed  within 
L,ve  months  from  the  date  of  selection,  or  if  the 
loosed  works  are  abandoned  by  the  promoters,  then 
I  selected  architect  should  receive  payment  for  Ins 
1-ices  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
[ilition  drawings  of  a  sum  equal  to  lj  per  cent,  on  the 
Lunt  of  the  estimated  expenditure. 

8  In  every  case  the  amount  of  premium  or  remunera- 
;,:j  for  the  competitive  designs  should  be  fixed  under 
u*  advice  of  the  assessor  or  assessors. 

9  Where  a  deposit  is  required  for  supplying  the  in¬ 
actions,  it  should  be  returned  on  the  receipt  of  a  bona 
ilt  design ;  or  if  the  applicant  declines  to  compete  and 

6 us  the  said  instructions,  within  a  month  after  the 
pt  of  replies  to  competitor’s  questions.  The 
if  resit  required  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  guinea. 
10.  Each  design  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
Ood  signed  by  the  competitor,  stating  that  the  design 
Is  ills  own  personal  work,  and  that  the  drawings  have 
been  prepared  under  his  own  supervision. 

11.  A  design  should  be  excluded  from  a  competition 
(a)  If  sent  in  after  the  period  named  (accidents  in 
transit  excepted) ; 


<4tlofiiitikfaIfotr  ■UtetSnM<dly  glTC  tlle  “ccoram°d*- 

Ip6*?8  tbe  bmits  of  site  as  shown  on  the  plan 

s  csss  f gmd 

or  assessors  should  determine 

th?  nnt£  ba*b  ?  ,^°St  WiU  eXCe3d  by  10  Per  Cent, 
the  outlay  stated  in  the  instructions,  or  the 

statS?*6  T°/+fhe  comPetitor  should  no  outlay  be 
~a-  If  tbe  assessor  or  assessors  be  of  opinion 
that  the  outlay  stated  in  the  instructions  is  in¬ 
adequate,  he  or  they  should  not  be  bound  in  the 
0f  a,do?iea  by  the  amount  named  in  such 
instructions,  but  the  question  of  cost  shall  never- 
theless  be  a  material  element  in  the  consideration 
of  the  award ; 

anJ  the  other  instructions  are  violated. 

13  desirable  that  all  designs  and  reports  sub- 
™tted  l11  a  competition,  except  any  excluded  under 
clause  11,  should,  with  the  consent  of  their  authors,  be 
pubhdy  exlubited  after  the  award  has  been  made, 
which  award  should  be  published  at  the  time  of  exhibi¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  all  the  designs,  with 
tne  exception  of  the  one  placed  first,  should  be  returned 
carnage  paid,  to  their  authors. 

13.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  competition  that 
tne  promoters  should  agree  in  their  instructions  that  the 
award  of  the  assessor  should  be  adhered  to  unless  there 
is  some  valid  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  author 
of  the  design  placed  first,  as  to  which  the  assessor  should 
be  satisfied. 

14.  In  the  case  of  works  of  inconsiderable  magnitude 
it  is  desirable  that  three  assessors  should  b3  appointed. 
As  stated  above,  the  President  of  the  Institute  is  always 
ready  to  advise  on  this  or  other  points. 

Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner  moved — “  That  in  the 
event  of  the  President  or  Council  being  applied 
to  by  promoters  of  competitions  to  nominate 
competing  architects,  notice  of  such  applica¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal,  and 
members  of  the  R.I.B.A.  who  are  willing  to 
take  part  in  such  competitions  be  invited  to 
send  in  their  names  for  selection  by  ballot  as 
competitors.” 

After  discussion  the  motion  was  negatived. 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— XI. 

Molfetta  and  Troja. 

Molfetta  was  the  principal  city  of  Puglia 
Peucetia,  the  district  now  known  as  the  Terra 
di  Bari.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula,  with  a 
modern  suburb  joining  the  old  town  to  the 
railway  station,  having  the  sea  on  north, 
west,  and  east.  It  is  only  three  miles  from 
Giovenazzo.  Its  foundation  is  of  course 
ascribed  to  Trojan  heroes,  and  greater  antiquity 
is  claimed  for  it  than  for  Rome  by  its  historians. 
A  Greek  city,  as  is  proved  by  vases  and  arms 
which  have  been  found  in  tombs,  it  had  to 
submit  to  the  Romans  after  the  Samnite  war, 
in  which  it  had  been  on  the  Roman  side,  not  being 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  connexion. 
It  suffered  like  the  rest  of  Italy  from  barbarian 
incursions,  but  was  restored  by  Roman  refugees, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Melfitto,  “  because 
life  was  like  honey  there  compared  with  what 
they  had  gone  through.”  The  confusion 
between  the  three  Melfis  in  the  chronicles 
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allows  of  the  same  story  being  told  of  the 
founding,  or  refounding,  of  Molfetta,  Melfi. 
and  Amalfi.  Lombardi,  the  historian  of 
Molfetta,  gives  this  detail  from  Rubeo,  and 
makes  a  point  of  Melfi  not  being  a  seaport,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  a  place  at  which  refugees 
from  Dalmatia  would  arrive.  The  original 
name  appears  to  have  been  Chahalfetus, 
the  bishop  appearing  in  the  Vatican  register  as 
“  Epis :  Chahalfetanus.”  It  was  under  Byzantine 
rule  in  the  Xlth  century,  and  was  besieged 
by  Bohemond  and  Roger,  the  former  of  whom 
left  the  siege  to  go  to  the  Crusades.  The 
earliest  bishop  whose  monument  still  exists 
in  the  cathedral  is  Riccardo,  who  died  just 
after  Charles  of  Anjou’s  victory  over  Conradino, 
August,  1271.  The  city  was  consistently 
faithful  to  the  Angevins.  It  was  given  to 
Amelio  del  Balzo  by  Robert  HI.,  son  of  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou,  together  with  Bari,  Giovenazzo, 
Trani,  Gioja,  and  Bisceglie.  In  1484  Inno¬ 
cent  VIII.  (Cibo),  who  had  been  bishop  of 
Molfetta  for  nearly  eleven  years,  was  elected 
Pope.  Five  years  later  he  freed  the  city  ffom 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Bari  and 
put  it  directly  under  the  Holy  See.  Together 
with  the  bull,  he  sent  to  the  bishop  a  white 
horse  without  a  bit,  as  symbolic  of  the  taking 
away  of  the  ancient  bridle.  It  remained  thus 
free  till  1551,  when  it  again  had  to  submit  to 
Bari.  In  1515  the  chronicler  relates  that  the 
walls  wete  restored  and  the  port  and  streets 
cleaned.  Before  this  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
wrote  a  sarcastic  distich  upon  it,  and  the  city 
still  has  a  bad  repute  for  its  filth.  In  1522 
it  was  given  by  Charles  V.  to  Ferrante  of 
Capua,  Duke  of  Termoli ;  it  then  lost  the  title 
of  “  royal  city,”  and  the  municipal  liberties 
were  extinguished.  Shortly  after  it  was  sacked 
by  Lautrec.  It  has  now  some  25,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  still  retains  part  of  its  walls,  gates,  and 
great  towers  of  defence,  and  is  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  as  being  the  outlet  for  the  produce  ot 
Terlizzi,  Ruvo,  Bitonto,  Palo,  and  even  ot 
Giovenazzo  and  Bisceglie.  In  1835  Giovenazzo 
and  Terlizzi  were  united  to  its  bishopric,  but 
the  bishop’s  seat  was  moved  to  the  Xyillth 
century  Jesuit  church  after  the  expulsion  ot 
that  order,  and  the  ancient  cathedral  is  now 
little  thought  of. 

It  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  interesting 
building  (Fig.  1),  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  the  Byzantine,  churches  of  the  IXth  and  Xtii 
centuries — in  plan  a  Greek  cross  with  three 
cupolas  over  the  nave,  and  with  the  aisles 
vaulted  with  a  half  wagon  vault  as  at  S.  Fran¬ 
cesco,  Trani.  The  central  cupola  is  the  highest. 
It  and  the  lower  one  to  the  west  are  octagonal 
externally,  the  eastern  one  appearing  square, 
the  two  latter  being  hemispherical  in  the  interior. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded, 
but  the  eastern  faqade  is  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Barese  churches,  with  similar 


Rig.  1.  Cathedral  of  Molfetta. 
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Fig.  2.  Part  of  West  Doors  of  Cathedral,  Troja. 


details,  and  it  is  probably  a  building  of  the 
Xnth  century.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  later  to  S.  Conrad,  whose  relics  were 
preserved  within.  The  original  rose  window 
still  exists  on  the  west  front,  but  the  entrance 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  later  chapel.  The 
whole  western  facade  was  walled  up  in  1670 
to  preserve  the  church  from  incursions  of  the 
sea,  which  washes  the  north  side.  The  east 
.  end  has  a  simply  decorated  window  (with  lions 
at  the  sides  and  rather  Oriental  enrichments  in 
places)  in  the  wall  between  the  towers,  and 
interlaced  flat  arcading  supported  alternately 
on  pilasters  and  corbels.  Beneath  the  window 
the  interlacing  stops  and  the  arcading  drops 
to  a  lower  level,  with  a  moulding  above  at  the 
height  of  the  springing  of  the  other  arches. 
A  similar  interlaced  arcade  may  be  traced  on 
the  side  next  the  sea.  The  windows  in  the 
towers  resemble  those  at  Trani.  The  first 
story  has  a  blank  tall  arch  in  one  and  in  the 
other  a  two-light  lintelled  window  with  a  low- 
gabled  tympanum  above  a  central  colonnette. 
The  second  story  has  a  high  arched  sinking  with 
a  two-light  pointed  window  with  a  central 
column,  a  cinquefoiled  head,  and  a  diamond 
piercing  in  the  tympanum.  The  third  has  a 
two-light  round-headed  window  in  a  recess, 
the  upper  edge  of  which  is  formed  by  a  corbel- 
table  of  four  round  arches  beneath  another  of 
six,  above  which  is  an  ornamental  frieze, 
terminating  with  a  projecting  cornice.  There 
were  inscriptions  on  them;  all  that  is  legible 
now  is  “  B.  Tunis  sacros  ante  annoa .”  The 
western  end  and  the  sides  of  the  western  part 
of  the  nave  have  chapels  round  them,  some 
of  the  XTVth  century  and  some  later.  There 
is  a  narrow  stair  of  approach,  but  the  usual 
entrance  is  through  the  sacristy.  Three 
XVth  century  windows  above  one  of  the  doors 
were  the  gift  of  Innocent  VliL  The  cupolas 
spring  from  great  piers  with  richly-carved 
caps,  the  re-entering  angles  running  up  plain 
to  the  abacus  moulding,  which  is  generally 
carved.  Sometimes  figures  and  heads  appear 
among  the  foliage.  The  aisles  have  small,  round 
arches  behind  the  piers  thrown  across  to 
corbels  in  the  outer  wall,  and  a  wall  above  them 
to  the  height  of  the  vault.  The  choir  was  once 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  nave,  as  is  shown  by 
the  piers  on  which  the  columns  stand  in  this 
part  of  the  chinch,  and  by  little  windows 
behind  and  at  the  sides,  which  once  lighted  the 
crypt.  This  had  to  be  filled  up  owing  to  the 
infiltration  of  sea-water.  A  Byzantine-looking 
relief  is  encrusted  in  the  pier,  representing 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  perhaps  part  of  the 
choir  enclosure,  and  portions  of  the  XHIth 
century  choir  stalls  are  preserved,  carved  with 
great  vigour.  In  the  chapel  to  the  north  of 
the  apse  is  an  ancient  picture  in  which  the 
donor  kneels  with  raised  hands  before  the 


Madonna,  who  is  suckling  Christ.  Angels 
hold  a  curtain  behind  and  SS.  Paul  and  James 
stand  at  the  sides.  The  next  chapel  has  ribbed 
vaulting  springing  from  corbels,  and  a  band  of 
ornament  round  the  window.  The  chapel  of 
S.  Julian,  which  has  a  round  window  in  the 
gable  beneath  ramping  corbelled  arches  (exter¬ 
nally)  seems  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  main 
building,  which  shows  by  the  interruption  of 
the  arcades  of  the  south  wall  that  it  was  built 
at  two  periods.  The  bay  before  the  apse 
has  pendentives  with  a  projecting  moulding, 
and  corbels  of  grotesque  heads;  in  the  wall 
above  the  keystones  of  the  arches  are  shapeless 
angels,  and  a  carved  band  runs  round  the  base 
of  the  dome.  The  central  dome  has  squinches. 
M.  Bertaux,  the  latest  writer  on  the  art  of 
Southern  Italy,  thinks  that  the  Apulian  domed 
churches  are  imitations  of  Byzantine  models 
by  Italian  craftsmen — S.  Andrea,  Trani,  S. 
Margherita,  Bisceglie,  and  S.  Pietro  di  Balsig- 
nano  are  evidently  such  copies  or  adaptations. 
He  bases  his  opinion  on  facts  of  construction 
for  which  Sig.  Bemicli,  who  has  superintended 
many  of  the  restorations,  vouches  and  believes 
that  the  “trulli” — the  rude  stone  circular 
buildings  which  are  so  frequent  in  Apulian 
vineyards  and  olive  groves — are  the  real  fathers 
of  these  domes,  for  the  joints  of  the  courses 
are  not  normal  to  the  curve  but  horizontal — a 
construction  traditional  from  prehistoric  times 
(I  believe  that  some  of  the  Byzantine  domes 
were  built  in  this  manner,  however).  These 
domes  at  Molfetta  are  constructed  of  a  series 
of  horizontal  rings  gradually  narrowing,  and 
the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Bari  is  so 
also. 

The  other  interesting  church  at  Molfetta 
is  S.  Maria  dei  Martiri,  which  w'as  erected 
between  1156  and  1162  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
two  hospitals  built  by  Roger,  fifth  Count  of 
Apulia,  to  shelter  crusaders  and  pilgrims  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  by  way  of 
Brindisi  and  Otranto.  It  lies  on  the  coast 
about  a  mile  from  the  city.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  request  of  Roger,  archdeacon 
and  vicar  of  the  Molfetta  bishopric,  by  Urrone, 
Bishop  of  Ruvo.  The  archdeacon  and  Sifando, 
advocate  of  the  cathedral,  gave  two  olive-yards 
to  the  church,  which  it  still  possessed  600  years 
later.  William  II.  granted  it  protection  by  a 
diploma  of  1174.  It  was  then  a  square  chapel, 
with  pointed  arches,  upon  which  flat  octagonal 
cupolas  pierced  with  little  windows  rested, 
divided  from  the  lower  portion  by  a  simple 
moulding.  The  nave  has  been  rebuilt  of  late 
years,  and  calls  for  no  remark,  but  the  domed 
portion  and  the  apse  behind  are  interesting. 
In  the  crypt  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
made  in  1500.  The  founder,  Bernardino 
Lepore,  brought  with  him  from  Syria  sixty-two 
stones  from  holy  places  with  which  to  construct 


it.  Here  there  is  a  Byzantine-like  image' 
the  Virgin  of  the  XHIth  century.  A  holy  picti 
brought  from  Syria  in  1188  is  taken  by  water 
Molfetta  every  year,  where  it  stays  forLa  tir 
and  then  is  brought  back  with  great  }pon 
In  the  cloister  outside  is  an  ancient  ciborium  w 
an  inscription  on  its  architrave  giving  the  di 
1419.  The  shapes  of  the  piercings  of  the  upj 
part  make  this  possible,  though  it  looks  carli 
but  the  caps  and  columns  which  support 
are  certainly  more  ancient.  M.  Berta 
thinks  it  came  from  the  cathedral. 

The  town  of  Troja  was  founded  by  the  Gre 
prefect  Bugianus  as  a  bulwark  against  t 
Lombard  power.  Leo  of  Ostia  gives  the  date 
1022,  and  the  inscription  on  the  bronze  do( 
of  1127  says,  “  108  years  from  its  foundation 
which  makes  the  date  1019,  but  it  seems  probal 
that  its  real  date  is  somewhat  earlier,  since 
was  certainly  besieged  for  three  months 
1022  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  The  Amalfit 
chronicler  says  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancie 
city  of  iEclana.  After  pillaging  the  town  | 
1060,  Robert  Guiscard  began  building  a  stro 
castle  there,  but  lost  it  again  twenty-ti 
years  later.  It  was  sacked  several  tiin 
before  Frederick  II.  levelled  its  walls  in  12c 
and  it  was  again  fortified  and  was  a  stroi 
place  during  the  wars  between  Alfonso  ai 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  The  inhabitants  car 
forth  in  procession  with  the  Host  and  re 
quaries  in  the  endeavour  to  soften  the  hear 
of  the  besiegers  twice.  With  Henry  II.  tl 
expedient  answered,  with  King  Roger  in  11‘. 
it  was  not  so  successful.  The  town  cres 
a  hill  of  some  size,  six  miles  from  a  railwi 
station,  and  though  the  walls  no  longer  exist,, 
is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  stroi 
place  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Tl 
bishops  had  rule  over  Foggia  and  all  its  churche 
and  the  later  occupants  of  the  see  spent  mui 
of  their  time  in  that  city  because  the  clima 
was  pleasanter,  and  so  Troja  became  of  litt 
importance.  Under  John  XIX.  (1024-33)  tl 
bishopric  was  made  directly  subsidiary  to  tl 
Holy  See,  the  Pope  sending  the  relics  of  fori 
martyrs  as  well  as  those  of  SS.  Sergius,  Bacchu 
and  Sebastian  to  the  cathedral.  The  bull 
engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  wall.  Three  counci 
were  held  in  Troja — one  under  Urban  II.,  ; 
March,  1093,  at  which  fifty-five  bishops  ar 
twelve  abbots  were  present ;  the  second  uikI 
Paschal  II.,  in  1115,  principally  with  referent 
to  the  Truce  of  God  ;  the  third  under  Hon  or  h 
II.,  in  November,  1127,  when  King  Roger  wt 
e  xc  ommunicated . 

The  present  cathedral  (which  is  dedicated  j 
S.  Maria  Assunta)  was  commenced  in  101 
under  Bishop  Gerard,  but  one  must  hai 
existed  already  one  would  think,  for  tl 
Amalfitan  chronicler  says  that  Robert.  Guiseai 
brought  to  Troja  from  Palermo,  as  signs! 
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,  1073,  iron  doors  and  many  marble 

'liars'  with  capitals.  The  greater  part  of  the 
EL  was  done  by  Bishop  William  II., 
E-to,  after  a  lire  which  took  place  in  1097, 
^  it  was  nearly  finished  in  1105,  when  he 
£,ght  thither  many  relics  of  saints.  The 
lobrated  bronze  doors  are  of  his  time,  and 
cf  rioted  1119  and  1127.  He  was  a  warlike 
"date.  and  attacked  William  of  Haute  ville  for 
testing  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  burnt  his  castle, 
“Vtook  him  prisoner.  The  bronze  doors 
jjfi  2)  are  in  the  western  facade,  and  on  the 


south  side. 


They  have  considerable  Byzantine 


,  ve  fallen  out,  and  where  they  remain  they 
0f  a  reddish  metal,  cast,  but  they  were 
‘^bably  silvered.  On  the  left  side,  at  the  top 
*fthe  western  doors,  are  two  figures  together 
•„the  first  panel,  Oderisius  and  Berardus.  The 
lond  has  Christ  enthroned  on  the  rainbow, 
,ith  a  cruciferous  nimbus  ;  his  right  hand  is 
Led,  the  left  holds  a  book.  The  third  panel 
ks  Bishop  William  with  a  crozier,  and  the 
fourth  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  one  with  a 
Lie  and  the  other  with  a  double  nimbus. 
L  second  and  fifth  rows  have  eight 
heads  of  beasts,  different  in  size  and  design, 
projecting  considerably,  and  supposed  to 
— „+  lions,  but  with  noses  well 


represent 


tamed  up,  and  showing  also  elements  of 
other  animal  forms.  The  third  row  bears  coats- 
of-arms  referring  to  the  restoration  of  1573. 
The  fourth  has  two  crosses,  with  leafwork 
springing  from  them  in  the  external  panels 
and  two  dragons  of  wonderful  technique  with 
iloor-knockers  in  their  mouths.  The  crosses 
^  Very  Byzantine  in  design,  showing  great 
affinity  with  those  of  the  doors  of  S.  Sophia, 
Constantinople.  The  sixth  row  has  XVIIth 
tentury  bishops,  and  the  seventh  bears  the 
inscription  which  gives  Bishop  William  II. ’s 
name  and  the  date  1119.  The  door  on  the 
south  side  has  the  top  row  of  panels  somewhat 
Similarly  arranged.  The  first  has  an  illegible 
inscription,  the  second  Bishop  William,  with 
a  tower  before  him,  the  right  hand  blessing 
and  the  left  holding  his  crozier.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  panels  are  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Pie  next  row  gives  four  bishops  “  Gualterius, 
Girardus,  Ubbertus,”  and  “  Guilielmus.”  Then 
(our  more  bishops — Orianus  with  an  ancient 
nitre,  the  first  bishop  of  Troja;  Angelus, 
Joannes,  and  Stephanus,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  bishops.  Stephanus  also  has  an  ancient 
mitre,  all  are  in  the  same  attitude  as  Bishop 
William.  The  outlines  are  finely  drawn  and 
illed  with  a  red  mastic ;  faces,  hand,  and  feet 
have  fallen  out.  They  all  have  nimbi.  A 
row  of  four  lions’  heads  comes  next,  very  much 
Ike  those  of  the  western  doors,  the  only  portions 
in  relief,  and  the  two  rows  beneath  them  bear  a 
long  inscription,  giving  the  names  of  Bishop 
William  II.,  and  of  Oderisius  of  Beneventum, 
iho  made  the  doors,  and  the  date  1127.  Thelower 
part  of  the  walls  (Fig.  3)  has  external  arcading 
m  the  Pisan  manner,  above  which  is  a  strongly 
carved  frieze.  The  archesjare  often  horseshoe 
in  shape,  the  voussoirs  are  yellowish,  and 
greenish  stones”are  used  to  make  the  ornament 
(either  in  the  construction  or  inlaid),  which  is 
very  elaborate  in  some  parts,  as  at  Caserta 
Vecchia,  while  the"  general  construction  is  of 
gey  tufa.  On  the'  architrave  over  the  west 
door  are  rough  sculptures.  In  the  middle  is 
Christ  enthroned,  blessing  with  the  right  hand 
ind  holding  a  book  in  the  left ;  on  both  sides 
ire  candlesticks  ;  on  one  side  stands  the'Virgin, 
ind'on  the  other  S.'  Peter  in  prayer,  beyond  on 
each’ side"  are  two  symbols  of  the' Evangelists 
in  entwined  medallions,1 rand  then  two  bishops 
with  croziers,  blessing, rat  each  end;  those  on 
the  right  are  SS.  Eleutherius  and  Secundinus. 
The  carving  is’ a  good  deal  like^Beneventan 
iork. 

Above  the  frieze  a  lion  on  each  side,  with 
an  amazingly  sentimental  expression,  bears  on 
his  back  a  slab  on  which  two  shafts  stand 
coupled.  On  one  side  one  is  of  porphyry  and  the 
test  are  cipcllino.1  A  round  arch  starts  from 
their  caps  with  heavily-carved  archivolt,  but 
there  are  traces  of  a  pointed  arch  below  it. 
Lions,  a  bear,  and  an  ox  spring  from  the  wall 
it  the  sides.  Under  this  arch  is  the  elaborate 
rose  window.  The  radiating  colonnettes  of  it 
ire  mostly  white  marble,  but  one  is  of  Breccia 
and  two  others  veined  and  spotted,  while  one  is 
quite  dark.  The  spandril  triangles  outside 
the  trefoiled  arches  (which  interlace)  are  green 
and  white  inlaid  in  various  patterns  ;  the  filling 
of  the  lights  is  of  sheet-lead,  with  variously 
shaped  piercings.  On  the  north  side  are  some 
ine  carved  roundels  with  birds,  etc.,  on  them 


and  inlays  round  The  eastern  rose  has  roujrh 
tracery  built  of  brick.  The  tympanum  of  the 
side  door  on  the  north  side  shows  Christ  treading 
llan  dragon,  blessing  with  the 

right  hand  and  holding  the  book  of  life  in  the 

ind  V”  Th  of  ^nd  down 

^  The  work  is  not  so  good 

as  at  Tram  and  Ban  and  again  suggests  Bene- 

If  the  T  6  °WI  E0:S0n  of  the  western  part 
of  the  church  probably  dates  from  1069-83. 

Ri\pnLP\V  irnd  nLm°SSing  are  later>  due  *0 

Bishop  wmiam  (n  ,9).  and  the  upper  portionof 
the  south  side  has  an  arcade  which  finishes  with 
a  half  arch  butting  against  the  wall  of  the  cross- 
mg.  Later  alterations  are  also  evident.  The 
apse  bears  great  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
Syrian  churches  of  the  Vlth  century,  but  is 
partly  hidden  by  later  buildings.  It  has  fine 
bold  arches  with  roughly  and  vigorously  cut 
caps  of  foliage  and  lions’  heads  and  two  series 
ot  columns,  one  above  the  other.  The  angle 
piers  terminate  with  simple  mouldings  beneath 
a  corbelled  cornice.  The  walls  are  some  3  ft. 
thick.  The  pillars  all  have  a  strong  entasis 
and  are  made  up  to  the  proper  height  with 
additions.  This  suggests  their  being  antique. 
I  wo  lions  prowl  by  the  window  above  the  lower 
row  of  shafts  which  have  high  bases.  A  deep 
cornice  carved  with  leaves  separates  the  two 
orders  of  four  columns  each. 

Each  side  of  the  nave  has  sis  high  granite 
shafts,  which  may  be  some  of  those  brought  by 
Robert  Guiscard  or  may  have  come  from  the 
ancient  /Eclana,  which  was  near,  the  last  on  the 
right  being  a  coupled  pair,  a  curious  irregularity. 
In  several  cases  they  are  made  up  to  the  right 
height  by  the  addition  of  pieces  either  at  the 
top  or  bottom.  Their  chamfered  pedestals 
are  so  large  that  two  pieces  of  marble  are  used 
for  them.  On  some  of  them  are  little  lions’ 
heads.  The  caps  are  based  on  Corinthian  and 
are  carved  with  leaves  and  heads  of  beasts, 
among  which  one  may  see  men’s  heads  of  an 
African  type.  They  vary  enormously  in  height, 
the  deepest  being  quite  twice  the  height  of  the 
shallowest.  They  are  none  of  them  antique  ; 
their  abaci  are  unmoulded.  The  slightly  later 
piers  at  the  crossing  have  caps  with  sharply-cut 
foliage.  The  side  aisles  and  the  choir  are 
vaulted  with  a  pointed  vault.  The  nave  and 
transept  have  flat  roofs,  though  the  left  arm  has 
pendentives  in  preparation  for  a  dome.  On 
the  piers  of  the  crossing  on  one  side  are  the  four 
apocalyptic  beasts,  very  Byzantine  in  feeling, 
on  the  other  an  angel  with  a  book  in  the  corre- 


sponding  place.  The  nave  is  unusually  high, 
the  tribune  arch  is  round,  but  becomes  pointed 
on  the  extrados,  and  there  are  some  horseshoe 
arches  on  the  exterior.  The  interior  has  been 
restored  and  beautified.  Painted  figures  of  the 
Apostles  are  in  vesicas  above  the  six  columns 
with  httle  scroll  things  as  corbels  below  them, 
borne  detestable  blue  glass  modifies  the  whole 
interior  with  its  colour.  In  the  treasury  are 
three  ivory  coffrets,  two  rectangular  and  one 
cylindrical,  decorated  with  Cufic  characters 
and  paintings  and  with  bronze  feet.  Perhaps 
Lucera  work,  or  imitations  of  such  work  by 
Italians  ?  The  ambo  of  1169,  which  was  brought 
irom  S.  Basilio,  is  rectangular,  and  rests  on  four 
shafts  with  high  bases  and  spreading  caps  of 
Byzantine  acanthus  ;  the  projecting  parts  have 
once  been  gilded  and  the  other  parts  painted 
green.  The  faces  above  are  divided  into  panels 
enclosed  in  broad  bands  or  borders  of  ornament 
based  on  the  vine.  The  front  panel  is  plain  with 
a  colonnette  in  the  centre  supporting  an  eagle 
with  outspread  Wings  and  book-rest.  He  holds 
a  beast  in  his  claws  and  stands  on  a  man’s  head, 
miich  rests  on  the  cap  of  the  colonnette.  One 
of  the  side  panels  has  a  Byzantine-looking  lion 
with  great  eyes,  which  grips  a  sheep,  surrounded 
with  sharply-cut  foliage.  Behind  the  lion  is 
another  of  smaller  size.  The  other  panel  also 
is  carved  and  the  whole  crowned  with  a  rich 
cornice  on  two  sides,  which  has  traces  of  red  on 
the  ground.  The  meandering  of  the  vine  is 
rather  sudden  in  its  twistings,  and  the  bunches 
of  grapes  lie  sideways,  as  if  this  piece  of  the 
carving  had  originally  been  fixed  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  position.  The  sculptures  are  in  a  grey- 
green  tufa,  the  rest  yellow  limestone.  The 
Pisans  had  an  establishment  at  Bo  vino,  a  few 
miles  away,  and  some  of  the  French  archaeo¬ 
logists  assume  that  the  cathedral  at  Troja  is 
either  a  direct  copy  of  a  Pisan  church  or  built 
by  a  Pisan  architect.  It  appears  more  probable 
that  the  inspiration  was  Byzantine  for  both  the 
Pisan  churches  and  those  in  Apulia  which  show 
the  same  characteristics,  the  more  so  that  many 
of  them  appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth 
century  in  the  churches  built  at  Ani  in  Armenia 
under  the  Bagratid  Dynasty,  where  Pisan  influ¬ 
ence  is  impossible  ;  which  also  show  examples 
of  the  constructional  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
and  piers  of  a  developed  type  usually  associated 
with  the  Gothic  of  a  much  later  period.  The 
resemblance  to  the  cathedral  of  Foggia,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  carving,  is  so  great  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  upper  part  of  the  facade 


Fig.  3.  Facade  of  Cathedral ,  Troja. 
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and  the  dividing  cornice  are  the  work  of  the 
same  hands  in  both  buildings,  which  may  be 
assumed  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
Xllth  century. 

S.  Basilio  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  Troja,  having  been  built  soon  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  town.  It  is  a  Latin  cross  in  plan, 
with  a  little  apse.  The  north  arm  of  the  cross 
was  taken  for  a  sacristy,  the  aisle  wall  being 
continued  across  it,  and  above  this  portion  is  an 
ancient  tower  with  two  bell  openings  slightly 
pointed  ;  over  the  crossing  is  a  cupola  with  four 
little  windows  and  a  pointed  roof.  The  nave 
of  four  bays  is  lofty  and  has  two  windows  on 
each  side  (over  the  second  and  fourth  arches), 
as  have  the  aisles.  The  arches  are  round  and 
unmoulded,  except  those  opening  from  the  aisles 
into  the  transept,  which  are  pointed.  The 
aisles  are  vaulted  with  a  wagon  vault,  but  plas¬ 
tered  and  painted  to  imitate  cross-vaulting, 
and  the  nave  has  cross  vaults  resting  on  corbels. 
The  columns  are  made  up  of  several  pieces,  and 
some  of  the  simple  caps  have  two  rows  of  leaves. 
Round  arches  span  the  transept  (which  is  raised 
one  step  above  the  nave)  to  the  sides  of  the  apse. 

The  fa9ade  is  simple  and  almost  undecorated. 
There  is  one  window  above  a  door  with  a  stilted 
arch.  The  arch  is  of  yellow  stone,  the  tym¬ 
panum  green.  On  the  left  side  is  a  little  door 
with  an  arch  of  white  stone  and  an  architrave 
formed  of  a  piece  of  antique  carving,  which  is 
also  white;  the  tympanum  is  again  green. 
Round  the  apse  are  four  slender  half  columns 
with  caps  of  foliage  ;  between  each  pair  are  ten 
corbelled  arches.  The  font  has  an  arcading 
round  the  bowl  with  shallow  sinkings  by  the 
dividing  ribs  and  is  supported  on  a  section  of  a 
column. 

The  “  municipio  ”  opposite  the  cathedral  at 
the  angle  of  the  piazza  has  the  lower  portion 
panelled  in  stone,  work  of  the  period  of  the 
Early  Renaissance,  and  a  mass  of  solid  masonry 
projects  some  distance  beyond  the  panelling 
below  it.  A  few  Roman  inscriptions  are  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  post-office  on  the  side  of  the 
Vico  Ospedale.  Troja  is  so  highly  placed  that 
in  bad  weather  it  is  in  the  clouds,  and  the  summit 
of  the  XVUth  century  campanile  was  often 
hidden  by  the  drifting  mists  during  the  time  I 
was  in  the  city.  P.  H.  J. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  commences  with  a  review 
of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter, 
which  is  a*  happy  variation  from  the  fashionable 
habit  of  the  typical  art-critic  of  the  day,  of 
sneering  at  the  Academy.  Mr.  Carter  says, 
and  truly  : — “  There  never  was  an  Academy 
exhibition  without  some  works  of  promise, 
of  inspiration,  and  of  achievement.  It  is  the 
business  of  him  to  whom  the  duty  falls  of 
writing  about  an  annual  display,  to  search  for 
and  find  these  redeeming  features  in  the  huge 
variety  entertainment  provided.”  One  wishes 
that  more  art-criticism  was  written  in  this 
spirit.  With  the  opinions  expressed  we  feel 
generally  in  agreement,  though  we  would  have 
mentioned  some  things  that  are  omitted. 
Mr.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley  contributes  an  article  on 
“  Buckinghamshire  Lace,”  telling  how  in 
this  day  of  hurry  and  machine-work  “  lace 
of  pure  design  and  fine  quality  is  being  made 
in  many  Midland  cottages,”  and  giving  some 
beautiful  examples,  four  of  which  are  produced  in 
stamped  relief,  which  gives  the  exact  appearance 
and  texture  of  the  work. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  contains  a  short 
and  useful  article  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry  on  Tempera 
painting  and  its  distinctive  effects  and  capabili¬ 
ties  as  compared  with  oil.  Constantin  Meunier 
is  the  subject  of  two  articles,  one  of  personal 
reminiscences,  by  Professor  Petrucci,  the 
other  on  his  aim  and  place  in  the  art  of  the 
XIXth  century,  by  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts. 
Meunier  is  now  taken  up  by  the  modern  art- 
critics,  as  a  sculptor  of  humble  life,  just  as 
Millet  was  taken  up,  twenty  years  ago,  as  a 
painter  of  humble  life  ;  in  both  cases  the  recog¬ 
nition  came  too  late  to  benefit  the  artist  much, 
and  in  both  cases  the  artist  has  been  exagger¬ 
ated,  as  people  will  find  out  in  another  twenty 
years.  Meunier  was  draughtsman  as  well  as 
sculptor,  and  some  reproductions  of  his  are 
given.  An  article  bv  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson 
on  “  A  Rothschild  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  ” 
is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  some  most 
interesting  mediaeval  illustrations  to  the  said 
MS.,  which  is  a  French  translation  from  Bocca- 
cio’s  Latin  book  “  De  Casibus  Virorum  et 
Feminarum  Blustrium.”  Two  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  include  architectural  subjects,  one  of  them 


a  view  of  the  attack  on  a  chateau,  by  troops  of 
course  on  quite  a  different  scale  from  that  of 
the  buildings,  the  architectural  details  of  which 
are  nevertheless  pretty  carefully  made  out. 
Mr.  Clouston’s  article  (the  seventh)  on  “  Minor 
English  Furniture  Makers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  deals  with  the  now  nearly  forgotten 
name  of  Shearer,  who  nevertheless  was  probably 
the  real  author  of  pieces  often  attributed  to 
Hepplewhite,  with  whom  he  seems  ultimately 
to  have  been  connected.  His  “  horse  shoe  ” 
dining-table,  the  plan  of  which  “  in  repose  ” 
(as  one  may  say)  is  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
but  which  extends,  with  unfolding  legs,  into  a 
complete  half  circle,  is  a  form  of  table  both  pictur¬ 
esque  and  practical  ;  the  guests  sat  round  the 
outer  circumference  and  were  served  with  great 
convenience  from  the  inner  one,  which  certainly 
suggests  an  economy  of  labour  in  waiting.  A 
“  screen  writing-table,”  which  serves  at  once 
as  a  fire-screen  and  a  writing  table,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  especially  and  solely  Shearer’s,  is 
another  piece  of  furniture  both  practical  and 
elegant ;  the  screen  is  formed  by  the  upright 
cupboard  just  deep  enough  to  contain  pigeon¬ 
holes  for  paper,  supported  on  two  pairs  of 
widely  spread  legs ;  the  door  enclosing  the 
pigeon-hole  portion  lets  down,  with  metal 
holdfasts,  to  form  the  writing-desk  ;  the  portion 
below  has  folding  doors  with  oval  mirrors  in 
them  :  altogether  a  most  interesting  device  hi 
furniture. 

The  Berliner -Architekturwelt  contains  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  building  for  the  “  Landes- 
versicherungsanstalt  ”  (the  Germans  certainly 
have  a  genius  for  coining  long  words  !),  which 
we  take  to  mean  “  Lands  Insurance  Institute,” 
at  Berlin,  by  Herr  Messel,  which  has  a  certain 
character  of  a  somewhat  mechanical  kind  ; 
the  exterior  consists  of  a  row  of  perfectly  plain 
narrow  brick  piers  running  from  ground  line  to 
eaves,  with  the  windows  recessed  between 
them,  and  panels  between  the  head  of  one  win¬ 
dow  and  the  sill  of  the  next  filled  up  with 
symbolical  carved  hieroglyphic  devices.  In 
sharp  perspective,  as  in  the  first  illustration, 
it  looks  wretchedly  bad,  all  vertical  strips,  but 
as  a  business  building  there  is  a  character  about 
it,  and  some  of  the  detail  seems  to  be  good. 
The  Stephanus-Kirche  in  Prinzen-Allee,  Berlin, 
by  Herr  Biirckner,  is  “  a  mighty  mass  of  brick  ” 
with  an  immense  high-pitched  roof  over  it ; 
the  interior,  with  its  solid  brick  piers  and  mould¬ 
ings,  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  exterior, 
which  to  English  eyes  seems  hard  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  a  degree.  Herr  Bruno  Schmitz’s 
warehouse  building,  No.  167,  Friedrichstrasse 
is  bold  and  clever  enough  in  treatment,  with  its 
immense  mullioned  windows,  on  a  segmental 
plan,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  height 
and  the  balustraded  gallery  over  them ;  it 
presents  a  kind  of  architectural  scheme  which, 
with  a  different  kind  of  detail,  is  suggestive  for 
the  architectural  treatment  of  a  city  warehouse. 
Some  interiors  of  rooms  designed  by  various 
architects,  and  forming  part  of  the  A.  S.  Ball 
exhibition  at  Berlin  (whatever  that  is),  show 
meritorious  suggestions  in  decorative  treatment. 

The  Architektonische  Rundschau  contains 
nothing  worth  special  comment,  except  that 
it  includes  illustrations  of  interiors  and  exteriors 
of  the  new  building  for  the  Finance  Minister  at 
Stuttgart,  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
admire.  A  doctor’s  house  in  the  Margareten- 
strasse,  Berlin,  designed  by  Herr  Dybwad,  of 
Leipzig,  is  refined  in  its  classic  style,  and  at  all 
events  keeps  clear  of  eccentricity.  We  may 
again  ask  when  the  so-called  “  Rundschau  ” 
is  going  to  include  anything  by  an  English 
architect. 

In  the  Antiquary  Captain  Purchas  writes  an 
article  on  the  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
in  comparison  with  the  Droeshout  and  other 
extant  portraits.  He  goes  very  carefully  into 
differences  of  detail  in  these,  but  only  with  the 
result  that  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  which 
comes  nearest  to  being  the  likeness  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  Chandos  is  a  more  pleasing  and 
more  intellectual  head  than  the  others  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  all  have  a  certain  general 
resemblance  in  the  character  of  the  physiog¬ 
nomy,  and  the  Chandos  differs  from  them  a 
good  deal.  The  Stratford  bust  has  the  same 
general  character  as  the  majority  of  the  others, 
but  it  is  a  clumsily  executed  affair,  and  we  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  Shakespeare’s  mouth  and 
expression,  at  all  events,  were  not  like  that. 
Mr.  Abell  continues  his  interesting  article  on 
“  The  Other  End  of  Watling  Street.” 

The  National  Review  contains  some  “  Candid 
Impressions  of  England  ”  by  “A  German 
Resident,”  which  are  a  good  deal  more  than 


candid,  being  in  fact  filled  with  a  spirit  of  hat 
and  contempt  which  does  not  sit  very  \ 
upon  an  alien  who  admits  that  he  has  been  ■* 
treated  in  England  ;  but  which  nevertheless  1 
better  be  read  by  Englishmen  of  all  professic 
to  consider  how  much  truth  there  may  be  at 
bottom  of  them.  There  is  certainly  some,  e 
truth  which  ought  to  cause  us  to  reflect  serious 
A  good  many  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  . 
outside  of  our  special  province,  but  one  or  t 
points  we  may  refer  to.  To  quote  one  passaj 

“  Though  your  workers  are  now  earning  high  wai 
I  observe  that  they  do  not  use  their  money  well.  Inst 
of  spending  it  upon  their  homes,  and  paying  hig 
rents,  or  buying  better  food,  or  saving  for  bad  tin 
it  goes  too  often  to  the  bookmaker  or  the  public-hou 
and  yet  you  will  hear  these  men  complain  that  they 
not  provided  with  better  houses  by  the  municipality  or 
the  State.  They  are  allowed  to  travel  on  railways  a 
price  which  does  not  pay  the  companies,  by  a  spei 
law  made  in  favour  of  their  class,  yet  they  seem  to  th 
that  they  ought  to  pay  nothing  for  their  journeys.  F 
petually  they  expect  everything  to  be  given  to  the 
and  themselves  to  give  nothing.  We  in  Germany  lc 
since  granted  free  education,  but  then  we  compel  ( 
men  in  return  to  serve  in  the  army,  so  that  there  is 
injustice  in  the  arrangement.  In  England,  howev 
you  make  one  quarter  of  the  State  pay  for  the  educatj 
of  the  children  of  the  other  three-quarters,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  their  own  children.  You  are  even  getti 
ready,  I  see,  to  feed  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  11c 
I  suppose  you  will  clothe  them  as  well,  winding  up 
maintaining  their  parents.  In  fact,  you  seem  bent  up 
producing  a  nation  of  degenerate  paupers,  not  of  stur 
men.” 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  our  towr 
our  German  critic  observes  that  it  is  impossU 
to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  what  is  doi 
or  left  undone  ;  “  the  maximum  of  money 
expended  for  the  minimum  of  effect  by  a  ho 
of  jarring  authorities.”  Is  not  this  too  true 
‘‘In  Germany  the  administration  of  our  tow: 
is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  business  and  not  . 
a  matter  of  politics.  ...  We  have  f 
expert,  salaried  and  responsible,  at  the  head  ■ 
our  towns,  instead  of  your  extraordinai 
collection  of  elected  authorities,  so  that  v 
know  whom  to  blame  if  matters  go  wrong: 
Then  he  touches  on  a  point  we  have  ofte 
referred  to — municipal  debt.  “  The  fir 
principle  of  sound  business  is  sound  accountancy 
but  in  your  towns,  with  their  450,000,0007.*' 
debt,  you  have  not  even  got  that.”  The  writi 
speaks  with  respect  of  our  management  i 
India;  but  that,  he  says,  is  because  we  sen 
our  best  and  strongest  men  there,  but  we  do  nc 
allow  the  best  and  strongest  to  rule  at  hom. 
Is  there  not  also  too  much  truth  in  that' 
The  writer  is  insolent  and  offensive  in  his  tor 
as  only  a  German,  perhaps,  can  be ;  but  it  ma 
be  worth  while  to  take  account  of  what  he  say 
It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that  the  German 
cannot  have  an  equally  “  candid  ”  lesson  i 
one  of  their  own  magazines,  on  their  ow; 
shortcomings  as  viewed1  with  English  eyes' 
but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for  no  dccenJ 
English  writer  would  have  the  bad  taste  an 
ill  manners  to  write  in  such  a  strain  abou 
Germany  in  a  German  publication.  On 
wonders  what  would  be  said  of  him  in  Germany 
if  he  did  ! 

Temple  Bar  contains  a  thoughtful  articl 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  on  “  The  Honshu 
Question,”  taking  the  line  that  this  is  not  1 
subject  for  a  municipal  but  for  private  entei, 
prise.  A  municipality  builds  under  certain 
restrictions,  written  or  understood,  and  doe 
not  provide  for  the  poorest  class.  A  privati 
builder  can  provide  for  either  a  millionaire  o 
a  scavenger.  Then  the  law  says  “that  th. 
municipality  must  re-house  all  the  people  i 
unhouses  when  a  slum  is  demolished,  but  thei 
the  demolished  slum  is  always,  or  nearly  always 
very  much  more  populated — overcrowded-i 
than  the  new  buildings  are  allowed  to  be 
The  excess  must  go  somewhere  else,  but  th. 
law  does  not  say  who  and  what  the  excest 
is.  In  point  of  fact,  a  municipality  does  no 
and  cannot  re-house  more  than  a  fraction  o 
the  people  it  displaces.”  And  in  regard  to  the 
lowest  class,  the  vicious  class,  the  opinion  o 
Mr.  Fyfe,  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  GlaS' 
gow,  is  quoted  that  it  was  useless  to  build  house) 
where  such  people  could  dwell  as  citizens 
with  citizens’  rights  and  privileges  : — 

"  His  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  place  all  vicious: 
incorrigible,  and  known  non-rent-paying  persons  ii 
reformatories,  or  working  colonies,  where  work  must  b< 
done ;  that  they  should  be  kept  there  until  a  com' 
mission  is  satisfied  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  thai 
reformation  has  set  in ;  that  the  cost  of  these  re  forma, 
tories  should  be  partially  maintained  by  government  anc 
partially  by  the  communities  utilising  them ;  and  thai 
the  dens  which  these  persons  at  present  inhabit  should  be 
if  found  insanitary,  closed  against  human  habitation,  01 
made  sanitary  and  wholesome  for  corrigible,  decent 
citizens.  If  government  were  not  prepared  to  granl 
these  powers,  and  pay  part  of  the  cost,  then  he  saw 
no  other  reasonable  way  of  dealing  with  these  peopl* 
than  by^closing  the  slums  they  at  present  inhabit,  anc 
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all  Droprietors  to  co-operate  with  the  municipal 
to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
^or  them  to  retain  a  footing  in  the  city.” 
u  Taylor  adds  that  “  the  more  one  thinks 
(this  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  worthless 
L  shiftless  unit  of  the  population  the  more 
S.  and  rational  it  seems.” 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  a  very 
listing  and  thoughtful  article  by  the 
'nent  French  critic  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne, 
S"La  Geste  Moderne  aux  Salons  de  1905.” 
L  written  more  especially  in  relation  to  the 
|ch  sculpture  of  the  year,  and  is  an  attempt 
surest  a  possible  modern  element  in  the 
Inner  of  regarding  and  treating  the  human 
L  in  sculpture.  This  is  at  all  events  a 
and  thoughtful  article,  and  well  worth 
^attention  both  ot  artists  and  art-critics. 

The  Century  contains  several  articles  of 
west  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor, 
lr  the  title  “  Our  Heralds  of  Cloud  and 
ton”  gives  an  account  of  the  service 
(ihods  °and  some  of  the  experiences 
[the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  In¬ 
stants  of  the  States  have  some  not  infrequent 
iperiences  which  we  never  have  in  England ; 
iy  know,  for  instance,  what  a  torna  do  is, 
knowledge  from  which  we  may  be  thankful  to 

•  preserved.  A  West  Indian  hurricane  may 

a  diameter  of  from  100  to  500  miles  ; 
tornado  is  measured  in  feet,  and  may  be  from 
Id  to  1,000  ft.  across,  but  against  its  power, 
■hin  its  range,  forests  and  brick  walls  are 
4pless.  Some  of  the  photographed  examples 
'the  work  of  tornadoes  seem  almost  incredible, 
ir.  Wkiteing  continues  his  essay  on  French 
li'eaux,  with  illustrations  of  Amboise,  Blois, 

•  I  Chevemy.  There  is  a  clever  restored 
■  |lire  by  Mr.  Castaigne  of  the  celebrated 
jircase  at  Blois  occupied  by  figures  of  the 
K  of  Henri  III.  Mr.  Welch’s  article  on 
flip  Piercing  ot  the  Simplon  ”  is  a  more  practi- 
jand  scientific  one  than  we  usually  find  in  a 
:®ral  magazine,  and  includes  a  geological 
stion  of  the  country  through  which  the  tunnel 
is  pierced,  showing  what  a  variety  of  different 
jitifications  had  to  be  encountered.  Illustra- 
00s  are  given  of  some  of  the  mural  paintings 
m  American  lady  artist,  Miss  Violet  Oakley, 
If  decoration  of  the  new  Pexmsyl  vania  State 
ipitol  at  Harrisburg.  They  deal  principally 
jth  the  history  of  Tyndal  and  his  Bible,  and 
•war.  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  black  and 
site  reproductions,  to  be  fine  works,  in  which 
le  decorative  and  dramatic  elements  are  well 
smbined.  Their  colour  scheme  is  said  to  be 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  Lewis  Hind, 
lanarticle  entitled  “  Pictures  and  the  Public,” 
ins  a  very  amusing  account,  which  reads  as 
lit  were  real,  of  taking  a  young  City  man, 
professed  no  knowledge  of  art,  through 
i  permanent  collection  at  the  Guildhall,  in 
iJer  to  record  his  impressions  and  opinions, 
me  of  which  are  delightfully  naive.  Mr. 
llha’tgue  did  not  please  him  ;  “  he  could  not 
aid  that  sunlight  on  the  man’s  arm  for  five 
iiutes  ”  (is  it  possible  that  there  is  something 
1  this  criticism  ?) ;  nor  Mr.  Amesby  Brown — 
there  never  were  cows  that  colour,  and  there 
irer  was  grass  that  colour  ”  ;  “  these  fellows 
rat  to  improve  on  nature.”  One  would 
ippose  that  Mr.  Hind’s  friend  was  a  thorough - 
Ked  “realist,”  but  for  the  fact  that  he  settled 
bum  on  Constable,  of  all  people,  as  the  painter 
I)  most  satisfied  him.  The  policeman  on 
aty  also  thought  Constable’s  £‘  Showery 
feather  ”  very  fine,  and  never  got  tired  of 
Hiking  at  it.  But  then  he  on  his  part  thought 
aybody  could  appreciate  Mr.  La  Thangue  or 
Ir.  Amesby  Brown,  “  but,”  he  added  confi- 
htially,  “  it  isn’t  everybody  who  can  appre- 
ite  Constable.”  If  the  account  is  real  fact, 
is  very  interesting ;  it  all  depends  on  that, 
lie  same  magazine  also  unfortunately  con¬ 
iine  a  silly  page  of  what  can  only  be  character¬ 
s' by  the  vulgar  expression  “  gush  ”  in  regard 
»  that  much  over-rated  wax  statue  of 
‘Lycidas,”  which  has  risen  into  an  undeserved 
ine  through  the  mere  fact  of  its  refusal  by 
is  Royal  Academy ;  the  kind  of  article  which 
1  accepted  by  editors  of  popular  magazines 
mse  it  echoes  a  foolish  and  popular  cry. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  a  historical 
ttch  of  “  The  Ward  of  Vintry,”  lying  between 
ion-street  and  the  Thames,  and  described 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  wards 
il/mdon,  not  only  on  account  of  its  buildings, 
it  because  of  its  rich  fund  of  associations 
A  the  past.”  Air.  MacMichael’s  important 
■111  article  on  “  Charing  Cross  and  its 
Mediate  Neighbourhood,”  which  aims  at 
illecting  the  history  and  associations  of  this 


part  of  London,  has  now  reached 

on  “  Mottoes  of  Cbl?  Ho™,;  laFP 

“  InT*  1  j0ns.^erabIe  ^chsologioaTtoero™ 

In  Knowledge  those  who  are  interested  in  tl. ' 
present  tentative  efforts  at  the  mannfaetSe  rf 
flymg-nmchjnes  wifi  find  an  interesting 
tion  and  illustrations  of  “a  bird  lifi  n  •  P' 
machine,”  propelled  by  wSigs  o'n  Ate  S' 
principle  anS  somewhat  in  the  same  shane^s 

has1'!™?*'  a,The  sma“model  the  machine 
has  flown,  it  appears ;  whether  the  large  one 
will  is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  doubt  if  it  wfflflyfar 
but  the  experiment  may  prove  a  step  in  advance. 
- — - 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS, 
fr  A  Westebn  Counties  meeting  of  the  Associa. 
tion  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  Gloucester,  on  Saturday 
June  3  The  members  were  received  and 
welcomed  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  Langley 
Smith)  anti  the  City  H.gh  Sheriff  (Mr.  Blether- 
ton).  The  President  (Mr.  A.  T.  Davis 

M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Shrewsbury)  was  in  the  chair,  and 

there  were  present  Messrs.  W.  Harpur  (Cardiff), 
T.  H.  Yabbicom  (Bristol),  Norman  Scorgie 
(Hackney),  T.  W  A.  Hayward  (Battersea), 
?wSkPlC£enng  Wtenham),  A.  D.  Greatorex 
(West  Bromwich),  Goodyear  (Colchester), 
J  Parker  (Hereford),  Cook  (Nuneaton),  and 
others. 

Municipal  Works,  Gloucester. 

Mi.  R.  Read,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  City  Surveyor 
read  a  paper  on  the  municipal  works  of  the  city 
of  Gloucester.  He  said  Gloucester  was  the 
most  inland  port  in  England,  with  docks  capable 
of  accommodating  vessels  up  to  1,200  tons 
register.  These  docks  are  connected  to  those 
at  Sharpness,  lower  down  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  by  a  ship  canal,  opened  in  1827,  16  miles 
in  length  without  a  lock,  the  distance  by  the 
river  being  30  miles.  The  docks  at  Sharpness 
could  accommodate  vessels  up  to  6,000  tons 
register,  and  a  large  trade  was  done  both  there 
and  at  Gloucester  in  corn  and  timber,  salt, 
and  general  cargoes. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city 
owed  its  existence  to  the  excellent  facilities 
which  the  river  Severn  and  the  watercourses 
flowing  into  it  afforded  for  water  supply  and 
navigation,  while  shallow  wells  sunk  in  the  gravel 
deposits  over  the  lower  lias  clay  provided  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  As  time  went  on, 
and  these  sources  became  more  or  less  polluted, 
water  was  first  brought  from  the  outside,  from 
Robinswood  Hill,  an  outlier  of  the  Cotswold 
about  2  miles  south-east  of  the  city,  in  lead 
pipes,  and  in  the  XVIIth  century  pumps  were 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  near  Westgate 
Bridge,  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  forcing  the 
river  water  through  wooden  pipes  formed  of 
young  elm  trees  bored  out  and  cut  at  the  ends 
to  spigot  and  socket  joints,  the  sockets  being 
strengthened  with  iron  bands. 

In  1855  the  Robinswood  Hill  supply  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  who  had  constructed 
reservoirs  there  and  laid  on  the  water  to  some 
of  the  principal  houses  by  means  of  cast-iron 
mains  and  lead  service  pipes,  and  the  demand 
becoming  greater  than  they  could  supply,  the 
corporation,  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bateman,  in  that  year,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  purchased  the  company’s  rights  for 
18,0002.,  and  also  constructed  new  additional 
waterworks  at  Witcombe,  5  miles  east  of  the 
city,  on  an  escarpment  of  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  in  1863  the  city  was  supplied  from  this 
source  by  a  12-in.  cast-iron  main  from  two 
impounding  reservoirs,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  80,000,000  gallons.  The  second  or  lower 
reservoir  was  in  1870  enlarged,  and  a  third 
reservoir  constructed,  bringng  the  total  capacity 
of  the  three  reservoirs  up  to  120,000,000  gallons, 
which  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  then  advised  was  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  watershed  of  1,500 
acres  in  a  succession  of  dry  years. 

The  rainfall  of  the  district  varied  from 
20-  37  in.  in  1892  to  42'  37  in.  in  1872,  and  averaged 
about  30  in.  per  annum. 

The  author  was  appointed  surveyor  and 
water  engineer  in  March,  1878,  and  in  1881, 
owing  to  dry  seasons,  it  became  necessary  to 
give  an  intermittent  supply  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  population  taking  the  water. 

The  population  was  now  50,500  in  11,498 
houses,  and  the  rateable  value  in  March  31, 
1905,  was  216,9282. 
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suited  n^v7r'  Jl  k  BateIuatl  was  again  con- 
?  reference  to  an  additional  supply  of 

mifo  inMdtrCOtm“en,ded  bunnell'ng  for  Half  a 
(YUwnlii  Su  fa°e  -,of  tlle  escarPment  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills  at  Witcombe,  to  brin<*  back 
water  winch  followed  the  dip  of  strata  in  a 
YdweaSAT-y.direction  towards  the  Thames 
vaney.  Hus  ingenious  scheme  had  to  he  aban- 
dflrnd  after  tral  borings  had  been  made,  owing 
to  legal  and  other  difficulties. 

+i  In  1883,  on  the  author’s  recommendation, 
the  Corporation  installed  the  Deacon  meter 
(lel:ectl0n  of  waste  of  water,  at  a 
cost  of  2,0002.  including  20  meters,  dividing  the 
C!^mt,  at  nuraber  of  districts,  about  100 
additional  valves  in  the  distributing  mains, 
and  1,-00  outside  stop  taps  to  service  pipes. 

I  he  result  of  the  working  of  the  system  was  that 
by  June,  1884,  the  consumption  of  water  was 
reduced  from  32  gallons  to  16  gallons  per  head 
Pe v  day,  and  it  was  maintained  between  that 
and  20  gallons  per  head  per  day,  on  a  total 
population  of  55,000,  including  the  outside 
population  supplied. 

-—“j1.  after  Mr.  Bateman’s  death,  Mr. 

William  Fox,  M.Inst.C.E.,  was  consulted,  and 
he,  with  the  author  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  J. 
Seekings,  who  was  then  Mayor,  investigated 
about  ten  possible  schemes  for  additional  water 
supply,  including  two  from  the  river  Severn, 
and  the  one  finally  adopted,  viz.,  the  sinking 
of  a  well  in  the  new  red  sandstone  near  Newent, 

II  miles  west  of  the  city. 

Accordingly,  in  January,  1893,  a  boring  with 
the  diamond  drill  10  in.  diameter  was  started  at 
Oxenhall,  near  Newent,  and  an  abundant  supply 
was  found  which  overflowed  the  surface.  The 
boring  was  continued  by  the  Corporation  to 
290  ft.,  but  the  landowners,  thinking  to  find 
coal,  arranged  with  the  contractors  to  continue 
the  boring  to  a  depth  of  1,200  ft.,  but  at  this 
depth  the  bottom  of  the  Bunter  bed  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  had  not  been  reached,  and  the 
boring  was  then  discontinued.  The  Corporation 
deposited  plans  and  applied  for  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  November,  1893,  the  only  opposition 
to  the  scheme  being  for  clauses  in  reference  to 
wells  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the  crossing 
of  the  river  Severn  by  the  14-in.  main  carrying 
the  water  to  Gloucester.  The  well,  which  cost 
4,5862.,  was  commenced  in  October,  1894,  and 
sunk  170  ft.  into  the  new  red  sandstone,  15  ft. 
diameter  for  the  first  60  ft.,  which  was  lined 
with  14-in.  brickwork,  and  12-ft.  diameter  for  the 
next  90  ft.,  which  was  lined  with  cast-iron 
cylinders  11  ft.  diameter  inside,  in  5  ft.  rings  of 
eight  segments  each. 

At  145  ft.  depth  out  of  last  ring  but  one 
headings  were  driven,  one  in  a  northerly  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  other  in  a  westerly  direction. 

These  largely  increased  the  supply  to  the  well, 
and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Arthur  Timmins  & 
Sons,  of  Runcorn,  had  to  pumf)  1,500,000  gallons 
per  day  to  enable  the  men  to  work  in  the  head¬ 
ings.  The  northern  heading  was  117  ft.,  and 
the  western  145  ft.  in  length. 

While  the  well  was  being  sunk,  the  11  miles 
of  14-in.  main  was  being  laid,  and  the  covered 
service  reservoir  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cruwys 
&  Hobrough,  of  Gloucester  and  Birmingham, 
the  contractors  for  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
reservoir  was  at  Upleadon,  3  miles  from  the 
pumping  station,  150  ft.  above  the  top  of  the 
well,  and  250  ft.  above  O.D.,  and  contained 
600,000,  gallons  ;  and  in  1901  a  second  reservoir 
holding  1,250,000  gallons  was  added  to  the 
above  by  the  same  contractors,  from  the  author’s 
designs,  in  concrete.  The  water  was  delivered 
to  Gloucester  on  July  1,  1896.  It  was  raised 
from  the  well  into  tanks  under  the  engine-house 
floor  by  lift  pumps  14|-  in.  diameter,  4  ft.  6  in. 
stroke,  and  double-acting  force-pumps  draw 
from  the  tanks  and  force  the  water  up  to  the 
reservoir  at  Upleadon,  from  thence  it  gravitates 
8  miles  to  Gloucester. 

The  14-in.  main  was  carried  over  the  western 
branch  of  the  river  Severn  on  a  lattice  girder 
steel  bridge,  212  ft.  span  carried  on  screw  pile 
abutments,  the  latter  being  used  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  county  authorities,  who 
feared  damage  to  the  foundations  to  Telford’s 
beautiful  elliptical  stone  arched  bridge  which 
was  close  by. 

The  engines,  pumps,  and  boilers,  which  were 
capable  of  raising  30,000  gallons  per  hour,  were 
constructed  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Summers  & 
Scott,  engineers,  of  Gloucester,  who  were  now 
putting  in  larger  pumps  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  drought  of  1904,  necessitating  both 
engines  working  night  and  day  for  three  months  ; 
the  larger  pumps  would  give  a  stand-by  under 
all  conditions  of  the  rainfall  which  affect 
D  2 
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the  Witcombe  impounding  reservoirs.  The 
engines  were  arranged  clear  of  the  well,  so  that 
either  lift  pump  could  be  lifted  out  with  its 
rising  main  by  simply  disconnecting  the  pump 
rods  from  the  bell  crank  lever.  The  engines, 
pumps,  and  boilers  cost  5,4152.  The  pumping- 
station,  built  in  red  brick  and  forest  stone 
dressings,  consisting  of  engine-house,  60  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  boiler-house,  workshop,  etc.,  cost  3,7662. 
The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  was  45,0002. 

In  1901  considerable  trouble  was  experienced 
at  the  Witcombe  reservoirs  with  the  growth 
of  water  plants  of  the  Cara  and  Nitella  group. 
These  weeds  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  reser¬ 
voirs,  wherever  light  penetrates,  and  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  temperature  in  the  air  was 
over  60  degrees  F.,  and  at  certain  stages  of  their 
growth  they  imparted  a  fishy  taste  to  the 
water,  and  although  this  was  in  no  way  injurious 
to  health,  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  the  taste 
and  smell,  especially  when  the  water  was 
heated.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  author  installed,  in  October,  1901,  a  battery 
of  ten  Bell  Brothers’  mechanical  filters,  at  a 
cost  of  5,0002.,  or  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
establish  ordinary  sand  filters  at  the  reservoirs, 
which  would  have  necessitated  a  loss  of  50  ft. 
of  head  in  the  main  going  to  the  city.  The  Bell 
filters  being  continuous  in  action  only  created 
a  loss  of  2  lb.  pressure  between  the  inlet  and 
the  outlet  of  the  filter.  They  consisted  of  ten 
steel  drums,  each  containing  about  seven  tons  of 
Leighton  Buzzard  sand,  through  which  the 
water  was  passed.  The  filters  were  washed  out 
three  times  per  week  by  reversing  the  flow  of 
the  water  to  each  cylinder  in  succession  ;  they 
could  be  used  with  or  without  chemicals,  but 
from  one-tenth  to  one  grain  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  per  gallon  greatly  facilitated  the 
filtration,  the  result  being  that  the  water  was 
sent  to  the  city  clear,  bright,  and  in  perfect 
condition.  The  filters  acted  both  bacterio- 
logically  and  chemically.  Mechanical  filters  had 
been  in  use  in  America  for  filtering  the  water 
from  lakes  and  rivers  from  which  American 
towns  were  supplied.  The  Bell  filter  was  a  very 
great  improvement  on  the  American  filters, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  water  through  the  filters  for 
cleansing  purposes,  while  this  was  going  on 
stirring  arms  were  made  to  revolve  by  means 
of  an  oil  engine,  shafting  and  bevel-gearing 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  filters,  so 
that  it  was  thoroughly  washed  by  the  reverse 
current  of  water,  and  it  was  this  method  of 
stirring  up  the  sand  which  was  the  great  point 
in  the  success  of  cleaning  out  the  filters,  as, 
without  the  stirring,  the  current  of  water  was 
apt  to  take  a  direct  course  between  the  inlet 
and  the  outlet  of  the  drums,  without  greatly 
disturbing  the  whole  of  the  sand.  These 
filters  had  now  been  at  work  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  had  made  the  Witcombe  water 
potable  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year, 
when,  in  old  times,  it  had  frequently  to  be  shut 
off  from  the  city. 

In  1852,  under  the  powers  of  the  1848  Act, 
the  city  was  entirely  re-sewered  in  a  very 
thorough  and  efficient  maimer  by  Messrs. 
Rarnmel  &  Lister,  civil  engineers,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Guest,  and  provision  was  made  in  the 
sewers  then  laid  down  for  their  future  extension 
to  near  the  present  area  of  the  city.  They 
consisted  of  two  main  outfall  sewers,  one 
draining  the  northern  portion  and  the  other 
the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  both  con¬ 
verging  at  the  city  quay,  and  in  1852  they 
discharged  by  a  single  outfall  into  the  river  at 
17  ft.  above  O.D.  Each  sewer  was  egg-shaped. 
4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  diameter,  and  the  outfall 
was  a  30-in.  iron  pipe  until  1886,  when  the 
author  constructed  the  new  quay  wall,  200  yds. 
in  length,  and  took  the  opportunity  that 
work  afforded  to  give  each  sewer  a  separate 
outfall,  thus  giving  great  relief  to  the  sewers  in 
heavy  weather. 

They  had  had  to  adopt  the  “  Model  ”  by-laws 
as  they  stood,  including  the  so-called  inter¬ 
cepting  trap,  which  the  author  had  consistently 
opposed  since  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  as  long  as  this  absurd 
and  unscientific  obstruction  was  obliged  to  be 
introduced  into  every  house  drain  so  long 
would  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers 
be  an  unsolved  problem. 

On  the  extension  in  1900  the  system  was 
further  added  to  by  6,879  yds.  of  pipe  sewers, 
ranging  from  18  in.  to  9  in.  diameter,  at  a  cost 
of  6,0002.,  bringing  the  total  length  of  sewers  in 
the  city  up  to  41  miles  45  yds.  The  two 


large  outfall  sewers,  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  diameter, 
had  gradients  of  1  in  240  and  1  in  480,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  the  first  1,000  yds.  from  the  outfall, 
and  the  pipe  sewers  had  generally  very  good 
gradients,  there  being  an  average  fall  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  of  about  30  ft.  to  the 
mile.  The  sewers  were  all  on  the  combined 
system,  and  for  some  years  they  suffered 
from  periodical  flooding  arising  from  the  three 
natural  water-courses  which  in  heavy  weather 
brought  a  lot  of  water  from  the  outside  area 
into  the  city,  the  Twyver  having  a  gathering 
ground  of  1,593  acres  and  the  Sudbrook  1,963 
acres  outside  the  city,  and  in  times  of  heavy 
rainfall  the  covered  portions  of  these  brooks 
through  the  city  were  surcharged,  and  the 
flood -water  overflowed  into  the  sewers,  causing 
great  damage  and  inconvenience.  These  floods 
generally  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  five  to 
six  years,  and  on  each  occasion  the  surveyor 
had  to  report  upon  the  matter  and  obstructions 
were  removed. 

The  floods  of  the  river  Severn  which  occa¬ 
sionally  occurred  were  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Corporation,  as  the  river  drained  an  area  of 
3,700  sq.  miles  above  Gloucester,  but  they 
had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  city,  as  the 
flooding  only  takes  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  quay,  as  far  as  the  city 
itself  was  concerned,  but  the  two  channels 
of  the  river  became  one  during  a  flood,  and 
Alney  Island  was  submerged. 

There  was  a  weir  in  the  western  channel  of 
the  river  just  below  the  upper  parting  at  Maise- 
more,  and  another  in  the  eastern  channel  at 
Llanthony,  900  yds.  below  the  Gloucester 
quay,  and  these  hold  up  the  water  in  the  eastern 
channel  to  its  lowest  summer  level,  20' 53  ft., 
the  invert  of  the  sewer  outfall  being  17  ft.  above 
O.D.,  or  3  ft.  6  in.  below  lowest  summer  level. 
No  nuisance,  however,  had  ever  been  known 
to  arise  from  this  fact,  but  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  were  pressing  them  to  discharge 
the  sewage  into  the  western  channel  below  the 
weir  so  as  to  get  a  free  outfall ;  the  low  water- 
level  of  the  western  channel  was  only  1  ft.  lower 
than  the  invert  of  the  sewer,  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  channels  was  770  yds.,  there¬ 
fore  this  could  only  be  effected  by  pumping  from 
3,000,000  to  6,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day, 
and  in  time  of  flood  the  pumps  would  be  drowned. 
When  the  extension  of  the  city  in  1900  was 
granted  the  Local  Government  Board  made 
the  Corporation  promise  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  under  no  legal  liability  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions,  as  Gloucester  was 
on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river,  and  at  low 
water  the  amount  passing  over  the  weir  was 
three  hundred  times  more  than  the  dry  weather 
flow  of  the  sewers. 

From  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  1904  the  death-rate  of  the  city  was  ! 
14-8  per  thousand,  and  the  zymotic  death- 
rate  1-7  per  thousand. 

The  Corporation  dep6t,  constructed  in  1896, 
on  1^  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
contained  stabling  for  thirty  horses,  cart 
sheds,  steam-roller  sheds,  mess-rooms  for  the 
men,  blacksmiths’,  carpenters’,  plumbers’,  and 
masons’  shops,  house  for  general  foreman  and 
horse-keeper,  general  stores,  offices,  etc.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  was  7,0002. 

The  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  on 
the  baths  was  1,0582.  14s.  7d.,  or  about  equal 
to  a  ljd.  rate.  The  parks  and  spa  pleasure 
grounds  were  established  in  1861  under  a 
trust  deed  vesting  them  in  the  Corporation, 
and  since  then  a  recreation  ground  of  two  acres 
had  been  established  at  Kingsholm  in  a  very 
populous  part  of  the  city ;  also  the  Priory  recrea¬ 
tion  ground  of  9  acres,  and  one  at  Saintbridge, 
acquired  under  the  extension  order  of  6  acres. 

The  new  infectious  diseases  hospitals  at 
Over,  which  were  opened  in  1903,  provided 
three  ward  pavilions  giving  accommodation  for 
forty  beds,  and  one  administrative  block. 
It  was  situated  on  about  20  acres  of  land, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for 
this  purpose.  The  buildings,  including  furnish¬ 
ing  and  land,  cost  26,0002.,  and  were  design  d 
by  Messrs.  Waller  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Medland 
&  Son,  Gloucester,  as  joint  architects. 

The  electric  light  railway  was  equivalent  to 
12£  miles  of  single  track  inside  the  city  and 
2i  miles  outside,  or  a  total  of  15  miles  of  single 
track.  Messrs.  Alfred  Dickinson  &  Co.,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert 
Hammond,  of  London,  were  the  consulting 
engineers  for  the  tramways. 

The  overhead  equipment  was  fed  at  every 
half  mile  from  underground  cables  laid  in 
cast-iron  troughs  filled  up  solid  with  bitumen. 
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each  feeder  pillar  being  fitted  with  swit 
for  isolating  the  length,  and  with  telep] 
communicating  with  the  car  depfit. 
overhead  trolley  wire  was  of  copper  “ 
B.W.G.,  insulated  at  every  pole,  which  • 
40  yds.  apart.  The  total  cost  of  the  ele< 
light  railway  work  inside  the  city 
128,4362.  13s.  7d. 

Gloucester  Electricity  Works. 

Mi*.  Walter  J.  Bache,  M.Inst.E.E.,  Elect: 
Engineer,  read  a  paper  on  Gloucester  Electri 
Works.  He  said  the  Gloucester  Munic 
Electricity  Works  were  authorised  by  a 
visional  order  granted  in  1896,  in  responsi 
an  application  by  the  Corporation.  The  c 
bined  electricity  works  and  refuse  destru 
were  designed  as  one  scheme,  but  owing 
delays  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  site, 
other  causes,  ‘the  electricity  works  were  rum 
two  years  before  the  completion  of  the  re: 
destructor. 

The  groimd  on  which  the  buildings  st 
consisted  of  made  soil,  and  during 
excavations  for  the  foundations  many  trace 
the  Roman  occupation  were  brought  to  lij 
The  foundations  were  carried  down  to  the  1 
lias  clay,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  1 1 
.  below  tbe  surface.  Underneath  the  condei 
pit  the  contractor  encountered  a  portion 
the  old  bed  of  the  Severn,  and  two  undergroi 
watercourses  traversed  the  site  diagonally  fi 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  were  separa 
by  a  distance  of  about  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  A  bet 
quicksand  in  the  boiler-house  and  a  series 
extraordinary  pockets  or  depressions  in  the 
clay  under  the  refuse  destructor  and  the  chium 
stack  added  to  the  builder’s  difficulties,  t 
called  for  special  methods  of  construction. 

The  buildings  were  of  brick,  with  st 
dressings,  and  consisted  of  two  large  bays 
the  boiler-house  and  engine-room  respectivi 
a  small  b  y  containing  the  test-room  and  swit 
room,  with  the  battery-room  over,  and  a  w 
arranged  suite  of  offices  and  stores. 

The  refuse  destructor  was  placed  at  a  ri 
angle  to  the  boiler-house,  and  between  , 
latter  and  the  chimney-stack. 

The  lighting  sets  consisted  of  one  250-1.  B 
compound,  two  crank  Beiliss  engines  dii 
coupled  to  two  75-kilowatt  Silvertown  dynai 
of  inverted  horseshoe  type,  one  500-I.B 
triple  expansion  three  crank  Beiliss  eng 
coupled  to  two  150-kilowatt  Silvertown  dynai; 
of  the  same  type  as  the  smaller  set,  and  >■ 
500-I.H.P.  triple  expansion  three-crank  Will 
engine  direct  coupled  to  two  150-kilow 
Mather  &  Platt  four-pole  dynamos. 

The  refuse  destructor  consisted  of  1 
“  twin  ”  cells  of  “  Heenan  ”  type,  each  wit! 
grate  area  of  66  sq.  ft.  per  cell.  The  Babci 
boilers  were  placed  above  the  cells,  the  cc 
bustion  chambers  intervening.  Each  t’ 
cell  was  designed  to  deal  with  25  tons  of  ref 
per  day,  but  the  quantity  dealt  with  of 
exceeded  30  tons  per  day. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  1 
President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  * 
authors  of  the  two  papers.  He  congratula*- 
Mi*.  Read  on  the  substantial  reduction  in 
water  consumption  as  a  result  of  the  introduct 
of  the  Deacon  meter.  He  held  differ 
opinions  from  Mr.  Read  on  the  question  of  ‘ 
intercepting  trap. 

Mi*.  A.  D.  Greatorex  (West  Bromwich),  v 
seconded,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  hi 
some  different  system  of  collection  than 
putting  of  refuse  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Scorgie  (Hackney)  held  a  differ 
opinion  from  Mr.  Read  as  to  the  use  of  interce 
ing  traps.  The  duty  of  the  householder  t 
to  ventilate  his  own  drains ;  the  duty  of  ■ 
authority  was  to  ventilate  the  sewers,  and 
did  not  think  they  should  endeavour  to  sh 
their  duty  and  get  some  one  else  to  do  wl 
they  had  a  statutory  obligation  to  do. 

Mr.  Cotterill  (Bristol)  mentioned  that  * 
Newport  (Mon.)  they  had  successfully  _  de 
with  the  growth  of  weeds  by  the  addition 
the  water  of  cupric  sulphate,  which  he  though 
rather  risky  experiment.  The  effect  had  be 
entirely  to  clear  the  reservoir  and  mains  a 
to  save  the  town  a  sum  of  over  2,0002.  i 

Mr.  Crump  (Hinckley),  Mr.  Willougb 
(Pontypridd),  Mr.  Pickering  (Cheltenham)  a; 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dickinson  (Birmingham)  content 
that  in  the  case  of  properly-laid  sewers  1 
intercepting  trap  was  a  mistake,  as  it  impel 
the  flow  of  the  sewage. 

Mr.  T.  W.  A.  Havward  (Battersea)  was  a 
of  opinion  that  with  properly-laid  sewers 
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great  evil  to  put  in  intercepting  traps 
block  what  was  very  often  the  small  fall 

^Jlr.6 BeU T Swansea )  and  Mr.  Gettings  (Teign- 

1°£^Read!1SinP  reply,  said  he  had  always 
id  in  principle  to  the  intercepting  trap. 
I L  claimed  for  it  that  it  cut  the  sewer  gas 
5 from  the  house.  It  could  not  do  anything 
fthe  kind.  It  simply  provided  an  obstruction 
X  the  drains  which  paralysed  their  action, 
V  set  up  a  septic  action  in  all  the  sewage 
leh  had  to  go  through  the  sewer.  Whatever 
r  jail  the  sewage  dribbled  in  at  one  end  of 
J  trap  and  dribbled  out  at  the  other  end,  and 
S  the  solid  behind. 

During  the  day  the  President  and  members 
sited  the  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and 
Lon  Company’s  works,  the  tramway  dep6t, 
adthe  electricity  and  destructor  works,  and 
E  luncheon  together  at  the  Bell  Hotel. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  FOR  LONDON. 

Hu  W.  E.  Riley,  the  Architect  to  the  London 
fomty  Council,  continued  his  evidence  in 
npport  of  the  Bill  on  Friday,  last  week. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens, 
£C  (for  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
ll:  He  considered  that  all  the  powers  sought 
jythe  London  County  Council  in  the  Bill  were 
Lsary  and  in  the  public  interest.  It  was 
le  intention  of  the  Council  to  make  the  retro¬ 
active  powers  general.  In  208  of  the  princi- 
S streets  of  London  there  were  1,136  buildings 
letveen  50  and  60  ft.  in  height ;  there  were  298 
,the  same  streets  over  60  ft.  in  height.  That 
mresented  the  total  number  that  would  come 
siller  the  liigh  buildings  clause— the  retro- 

Eive  high  building  clause — in  208  of  the 
ipal  streets  of  London.  The  principal 
3  represented  a  proportion  of  about 
■5  ^1-  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  streets  to  which 
|e  legislation  would  apply. 

J[r.  Pembroke  Stephens  :  In  framing  the 
was  regard  had  to  whether  the  property  was 
in  reasonably  good  position  or  had  dangerous 
groundings  ? 

Witness :  There  has  been  no  regard  either 
D  the  situation  or  the  class  of  property  in 
Fleming  the  clause. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  :  You  did  not  take 
ilo  account  whether  the  property  was  situated 
rilhin  easy  reach  of  assistance  in  case  of  fire, 
I  whether  it  was  a  distance  from  any  means 
lithe  kind  ? 

Witness :  No,  I  think  that  has  been  left  out 
join  the  consideration.  In  reply  to  further 
jjfstions  witness  said  that  it  was  not  intended 
sdeal  with  buildings  dealt  with  under  another 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  suggested  that  the 
1  left  it  to  the  County  Council  to  prescribe 
list  they  thought  fit  or  “  reasonable.” 

Witness  said  that  that  was  so,  but  an  owner 
sold  go  to  arbitration  if  he  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  :  “  Where  is  there 
ay  direction  in  your  Bill  to  the  arbitrator 
ailar  to  what  there  is  in  your  own  previous 
kt  that  what  is  to  be  required  is  what  is 
usonable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 
Witness :  It  gives  him  absolute  power. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  :  In  other  words  you 
aka  section,  with  a  reference  to  an  arbitrator 
joae  case,  to  do  what  is  reasonable  according 
lithe  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  another 
usuch  words,  is  an  equally  satisfactory  mode 
<  arbitration  ? 

Witness  did  not  think  it  would  influence  the 
W  materially. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  :  It  would  be  the 
nine  in  the  view  of  the  County  Council,  but  the 
ubitrator  might  look  at  it  from  a  different 
»int  of  view. 

Witness  could  not  agree.  Replying  to 
hither  questions  put  by  Mr.  Stephens  witness 
aid  that  that  portion  of  the  Bill  dealing  with 

Ention  of  fire  referred  to  the  interior  of  a 
:  “The  construction  and  planning  and 
bh arrangements  as  belonged  to  an  architect.” 

1  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  Mr.  Riley  was 
[ms-examined  by  Counsel  for  various 
nents. 

iplying  to  Mr.  Talbot  (for  the  Institute  of 
lera  and  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.) 
aid  that  he  did  not  think  a  competent 
Khitect  would  have  any  difficulty  in  under- 
tonding  what  the  new  requirements  were. 
Re  proposals  of  the  Bill  were  necessary  now 
Xcause  London  was  far  more  built  on  than  in 
M.  hi  regard  to  industrial  dwellings  he 
blight  that  in  such  buildings  there  was  very 


little  danger  of  Are,  besides  there  were  uenallr 
many  staircases  in  such  blocks  1  y 

Captain  Hamilton,  the  Chief  of  the  Fire 

tegBdSheW  KC611,  r1'  -—  by 

II.  Dus  lie,  K.C.,  said  that  he  considered  the 

reduction  m  height  from  80  to  50  ft.  in  buildinls 
where  special  means  of  escape  should  be  prm 
vided  as  very  important.  It  was  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  rescue  persons  from  the  upper 
floors  of  a  building  over  50  ft,  in  height  Ero¬ 
s’,111^  shop  fronts  were  a  very  great  danger. 
When  a  fire  started  in  the  shop  it  burst  through 
the  roof  and  so  cut  ofl  the  escape  ot  pemoi, 
m  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  1 
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■^he  institute  of  sanitary 

ENGINEERS,  LIMITED  : 
Ventilation  of  Sewers  and  Drains. 

A  sessional  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  April  19  at  No  19,  Bloomsbnry-square, 
W.C.,  when  Mr.  E.  R.  Palmer,  Vice-President 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Ventilating,  Flushing 
and  Cleansing  of  Sewers  and  Drains.” 

He  said  that  the  sewers  referred  to  in  his  paper 
belonged  to  the  type  known  as  the  separate 
system.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
problem,  which  had  sorely  vexed  sanitary 
engineers  for  the  past  forty  years,  -was  as  yet 
satisfactorily  solved.  It  had  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy  for  years,  and  many 
systems  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
municipal  engineers.  He  assumed  that  it  was 
the  aim  of  every  engineer  to  construct  his 
sewers  with  impervious  materials  and  water¬ 
tight  joints,  also  making  provision  for  their 
ventilation.  The  sewers  might  be  constructed 
of  brickwork,  concrete  pipes,  or  stoneware  pipes. 
After  the  necessary  depth  of  excavation  had 
been  made  for  constructing  new  sewers,  very 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  a  proper 
foundation  was  secured  beiore  laying  in  the 
cement  concrete,  for  without  a  good  foundation 
the  very  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  engineer 
were  frustrated.  Should  a  subsidence  of  the 
earth  take  place,  it  meant  a  flaw  either  in  the 
brick  or  pipe  sewer,  for  where  once  a  leak  was 
made  it  went  on  increasing,  with  the  result  that 
the  invert  that  was  once  laid  true  became 
defective  and  settled  down,  forming  pockets, 
which  became  filled  with  deposits  and  caused  a 
nuisance.  There  were  other  difficulties  that 
existed  in  some  main  sewers.  Sometimes  the 
flow  was  less  than  1  ft.  per  second,  and  then 
the  sewer  became  charged  with  an  excess  of 
putrefied  organic  matter.  But  in  some  sewers, 
he  was  pleased  to  say,  there  was  much  greater 
velocity — 3  ft.  or  even  4  ft.  per  second,  where 
the  discharge  would,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
putrefaction  in  the  sewer.  And,  again,  there  was 
another  important  matter  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration — that  was  the  length  of  discharge  pipe 
between  the  intercepting  trap  and  the  sewer, 
which  was  often  not  ventilated,  and,  owing  to  the 
inadequate  flush  from  the  water-closets,  the 
sewage  was  partly  decomposed  before  entering 
the  sewer.  This  caused  the  length  of  pipe  to 
become  very  foul,  and,  considering  the  area  and 
length  of  such  pipes,  it  helped  to  increase  the 
impure  air  in  the  sewer  considerably  ;  the  large 
area  of  the  inner  periphery  of  the  sewer  also 
became  coated  with  slime  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  sewage,  and  this  could  not  be  readily 
prevented,  however  well  constructed  such  sewers 
might  be. 

The  author  then  considered  what  influence 
changes  of  temperature  have  upon  the  sewage, 
and  said  : — “In  summer  time  the  temperature 
of  the  flowing  sewage  would  be  about  50°  F., 
and  the  air  in  the  sewer  above  the  sewage  would 
probably  range  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  between  50°  and  55°  F.  The  outer  air 
at  ground  level  during  the  same  period  would 
possibly  be  between  50°  and  80°  F.  The 
sewage  and  the  air  above  same  is  lower  in 
temperature  than  the  outer  air,  except  at  dusk, 
when  the  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  ground  level.  Under  these  conditions 
there  would  be  an  escape  of  sewer  gas  from  the 
open  covers.  In  dry  weather  the  outer  air 
would  have  a  lower  percentage  of  humidity,  and 
would  of  necessity  absolve  moisture  from  the  air 
rising  from  the  sewers.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  that  the  watery  vapour  rising  from  the  sewers 
would  be  charged  with  organic  matter,  and,  as 
the  density  is  about  half  that  of  dry  air  at  the 
same  temperature,  trouble  is  again  caused  by 
the  sewer  gas  rising  from  the  surface  covers. 
The  breaking  up  of  fine  weather  is  usually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  fall  in  barometric  pressure, which  again 


releases  the  watery  vapour  from  the  sewage 
which  is  in  a  concentrated  form,  through  the 
surface  covers  to  the  outer  air,  and,  the  air  being 
then  at  its  greatest  capacity  for  absorbing 
moisture,  it  becomes  very  offensive.  It  is  this 
watery  vapour  that  ventilation  has  to  deal  with, 
in  main  and  tributary  sewers  all  are  more  or 
less  contaminated  with  foul  air.  Having  now 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  causes  of  sewer  smells 
it  would  be  as  well  to  speak  of  the  cleansing  of 
sewers.  Brick  sewers  should  be  periodically 
cleansed  by  the  use  of  brooms  made  to  suit  the 
shape  of  the  sewers.  Where  the  sewers  are  of 
such  size  to  admit  the  workman  to  pass  through 
it  should  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  him  to  scrub 
the  sides  and  invert  by  these  means.  Should 
the  sewers  be  constructed  with  pipes,  then 
brushes  of  the  same  diameter  should  be  drawn 
through,  passing  from  one  manhole  to  the  next 
*°on  ^preference  is  given  to  a  rotary  action 
ot  the  brush  for  circular  pipes.  This  is  obtained 
by  tlie  movement  of  a  wheel  preceding  the  brush. 
In  my  opinion,  if  more  care  were  given  to  the 
scrubbing  and  flushing  of  sewers,  the  trouble  of 
sewer  smells  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

We  will  now  pass  on  and  deal  with  the  method 
of  ventilating  sewers.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  adopt  open  surface  covers  level  with  the  road 
for  the  inlet  of  air  at  intervals  rangino-  from  40 
to  100  yards,  with  tall  shafts  attached°to  build- 
ings,  trees,  etc.  The  object  in  view  is  to  induce 
a  current  of  air  in  through  the  surface  covers 
and  to  pass  upwards  through  the  shafts.  This 
often  fails  to  act,  and  frequently  the  reverse 
action  takes  place.  The  obnoxious  gases  are 
forced  out  through  the  surface  covers  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  noses  of  the  passers  by.  There 
are  times  when,  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
wind  the  air  enters  at  the  surface  covers  and 
escapes  at  the  outlet  of  the  shafts,  wliich  are 
unfortunately  generally  fixed  close  to  or 
attached  to  a  chimney  stack,  often  close  to  the 
chimney  pots.  The  foul  air  would,  in  all 
probability,  descend  the  cliimney  flues,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  fire  had  burnt  out  in  a  sleeping  com¬ 
partment,  and,  the  temperature  being  higher 
than  the  outside,  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  down  draft  would  be  produced.  In  some 
cases  the  shafts  are  raised  above  the  eaves  of 
the  roof,  with  the  result  that  the  foul  air  is 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind  through  the  laps 
in  the  tiles  or  slates,  and  frequently  into  dormer 
windows,  and  finally  into  the  upper  rooms,  in 
some  instances  close  to  the  drinking  water 
cisterns.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  people 
often  complain  of  lassitude  and  loss  of  energy 
when  awaking  in  the  morning  where  such  evils 
exist  ?  No  wonder  the  sewer  ventilation 
question  becomes  acute  owing  to  the  number 
and  strength  of  complaints  in  various  towns. 

Having  now  traversed  the  subject  of  sewer 
smells,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  obviate 
this  nuisance.  I  will  first  speak  of  the  brick 
sewers.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  the  sewers  thoroughly  scrubbed. 
I  mention  this  because  if  this  is  carried  out  as 
often  as  it  becomes  necessary  the  air  in  the 
sewers  will  be  less  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again  to  ventilate 
sewers  by  what  is  known  as  natural  ventilation, 
but  this  method  has,  in  my  opinion,  failed  in  its 
object ;  therefore  I  am  about  to  introduce 
another  form  that  is  mechanical  to  assist  the 
natural  ventilation.  In  the  first  place  I  must 
claim  your  indulgence  for  introducing  pro¬ 
prietary  appliances,  such  as  the  exhaust  fan, 
fitted  into  ventilating  column,  combined  with 
the  full  bore  automatic  flushing  syphon.  This 
claims  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  ventilation  and  cleansing  of 
sewers.  The  height  of  the  column  above  ground 
line  is  at  least  30  ft.  The  top  has  an  orna¬ 
mental  coronet  with  galvanised  wire  cover, 
shaft  is  10  in.  diameter  steel  tube.  Cast-iron 
base  18  in.  diameter  (inside  measure),  with 
trunk  and  flange  plate  set  into  concrete.  Inside 
the  base  of  column  is  fitted  an  exhaust  fan. 
Access  is  given  by  a  fitted  door  and  lock.  The 
power  for  driving  the  fan  is  water  from  the  main. 
By  turning  on  the  stop-cock  the  water  sets  the 
fan  in  motion,  and  immediately  a  current  of 
air  is  drawn  from  the  sewer  and  forced  out  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  The  velocity  through  a 
10-in.  tube  would  be  about  20,000  ft.  per  horn-, 
and  the  cost  for  water  to  produce  this  would  be 
a  halfpenny  (supposing  water  to  cost  lOd.  per 
1,000  gallons).  This  water,  after  being  used 
for  driving  the  fan,  is  taken  through  a  pipe 
connecting  fan  and  flushing  tank  to  supply  the 
water  for  flushing  the  sewers  without  additional 
cost.  These  fans  may  be  -used  where  required 
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for  inducting  air  into  sewers  ;  also  for  venti¬ 
lating  underground  conveniences  ;  the  water 
from  the  fan  being  taken  to  the  flush  cisterns 
for  flushing  the  urinals. 

I  should  suggest  before  erecting  the  venti¬ 
lating  columns  that  certain  alterations  were 
made  to  the  manholes.  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  surface  covers  remaining  open,  provided 
they  have  the  usual  mud  bucket  attached. 
But  on  no  account  must  the  air  from  the  sewers 
pass  up  through  the  covers.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  manholes  should  be  fixed  (just  above  the 
benching)  an  iron-flanged  frame  seemed  to  wall 
of  manhole  with  a  portable  cover.  The  dip 
would  always  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 
vapour  arising  from  the  sewage  and  remain 
smell  proof.  The  object  of  this  would  be  to 
confine  the  flow  of  air  in  the  sewers  and  to 
increase  its  velocity,  so  doing  away  with  the 
resisting  force  exercised  by  the  cushion  of  air 
in  the  manholes.  The  method  adopted  at  the 
present  day  is  to  block  off  the  covers  by  putting 
in  a  solid  iron  plate,  and  so  cause  the  area  of  the 
manholes  to  be  filled  with  obnoxious  gases. 
Just  imagine  what  this  means  when  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  such  manholes,  each  probably 
holding  50  cubic  ft.  of  foul  air  !  Dispense  with 
this,  and  an  improvement  is  made  aiding  venti¬ 
lation.  Connexions  with  the  sewers  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  should  be  made  from  the 
top,  whether  it  is  from  brick  or  stoneware  pipe 
sewers.  This  allows  for  freer  motion  of  the  air  ; 
it  does  not  become  shut  off  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
silted  at  such  times  when  the  flow  of  sewage  is 
great.  It  is  also  an  advantage  in  ventilation 
for  the  removal  of  the  watery  vapour  which 
rises  vertically  from  the  wet  surfaces  of  the 
sewers.  For  a  brick  sewer  I  should  recommend 
a  12-in.  glazed  stoneware  pipe  between  sewer 
and  ventilating  column.  As  we  are  now  dealing 
with  brick  sewers,  I  should  suggest  that  columns 
with  10-in.  diameter  shafts  and  18-in.  diameter 
cast-iron  bases  were  fixed  at  intervals  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as  is  required  for  lamp-posts 
and  the  lamps  fixed  thereon  ;  in  fact,  ventilated 
lamp-posts  without  the  exhaust  fan.  But 
where  main  sewers  intercept  at  junction  of 
roads,  such  as  open  spaces  to  cross  roads,  and 
where  gradients  are  flat,  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  fix  the  exhaust  fans  to  the 
ventilating  columns  with  flushing  tanks, 
tributary,  or  pipe  sewers.  Should  any  of  these 
have  very  sharp  gradients,  it  would  be  well  to 
fix  a  light-balanced  shield  at  the  junction  of 
main  sewer  to  prevent  an  excess  of  air  passing 
through  these  pipes,  and  so  giving  it  more  than 
its  share  of  work.  It  may  be  considered  that  if 
a  sewer  has  a  very  sharp  gradient  it  must  be 
self-cleansing.  This  is  not  found  to  work  out 
correctly  at  all  times — owing  to  the  sharp  grad¬ 
ient  the  water  does  not  carry  the  whole  of  the 
solids  with  it,  and  in  consequence  bad  smells 
often  occur  where  this  is  found.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  where  an  exhaust  fan  and  column 
with  a  flushing  tank  should  be  fixed. 

If  the  gradients  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
the  size  of  the  sewers  are,  say,  9  in.  diameter  to 
18  in.  diameter,  I  should  suggest  that  6-in. 
shafts  with  12-in.  cast-iron  bases  as  ventilating 
columns  should  be  fixed  to  take  the  position  of 
lamp-posts,  possibly  with  few  exceptions. 
These  would  require  an  8-in.  diameter  stoneware 
pipe  as  connexion  between  sewer  and  venti¬ 
lating  column.  Although  these  columns  would 
be  at  least  30  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  the 
lamps  may  be  adjusted  at  any  height  required. 

I  do  not  propose  fixing  exhaust  fans  to  these 
columns,  but  I  should  suggest  fixing  exhaust 
fans  with  flushing  tanks  at  the  following  places : 
where  sewers  have  flat  gradients,  open  spaces 
at  cross  roads,  junction  of  sewers  and  head  of 
sewers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wind  does 
exert  its  power  in  forcing  the  gas  in  different 
directions  in  the  sewers,  but  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  compression  of  air  in  the  sewers  to  force 
the  intercepting  trap  to  house  connexions.  The 
columns  acting  as  outlets  and  inlets  will  main¬ 
tain  a  normal  condition  of  the  air  in  the  sewers.  I 
The  exhaust  fans  in  columns  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  will  keep  the  air  in  circulation,  fed  by 
the  open  shafts.  It  might  be  said  that  to  allow 
the  air  to  escape  at  a  point  30  ft.  above 
the  ground  level  would  be  such  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance.  This  is  not  so.  The  air  space  around 
the  outlet  of  the  column  soon  neutralises  the 
foul  air,  and  does  not  become  a  nuisance. 

I  must  now  touch  only  briefly  on  flushing 
sewers  and  house  drains.  This  is  a  very 
important  factor  for  cleansing  purposes.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  any  system  of  ventilation 
to  exclude  flushing.  Automatic  siphons  for 
sewers  that  will  work  with  certainty  (these  are 


to  be  obtained  and  set  to  operate  at  certain 
intervals)  will  help  considerably  to  remove 
deposits,  cleanse  above  the  ordinary  lines  of 
sewage  flow,  and  exert  influence  on  the  air 
in  sewers.  All  syphons  should  have  a  full  bore 
throughout.  These  give  increased  velocity,  so 
that  the  benefit  of  the  flush  may  be  carried  out 
for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  sewers. 

If  house  drains  were  flushed  twice  every  day 
from  a  30-gallon  automatic  tank  fixed  at  the 
head  of  the  drain  we  should  not  hear  of  the 
many  complaints  providing  the  drains  and 
ventilation  are  good.  There  is  no  doubt,  with¬ 
out  flushing,  the  intercepting  trap  is  the  culprit. 
It  stops  the  flow  of  sewage  to  a  great  extent ; 
some  advocate  its  removal. 

The  question  is,  are  the  drains  sound,  and 
would  it  be  safe  to  dispense  with  it  ?  Some 
few  years  since  many  engineers  met  in  London 
to  discuss  this  subject,  presided  over  by  Sir  A. 
Binnie.  It  was  finally  resolved  by  the  local 
authorities  that  the  intercepting  trap  must 
remain. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  every 
local  authority  to  see  that  their  sewers  are  kept 
in  such  a  condition  as  that  they  shall  ‘  not  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health.’  The  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  contains  the  following  section  : 
— ‘  19.  Every  local  authority  shall  cause  the 
sewers  belonging  to  them  to  be  constructed, 
covered,  ventilated,  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  cleansed  and  emptied.’  ” 

Examinations. 

Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science 
were  held  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  on 
March  24  and  25,  and  the  undermentioned 
were  successful  in  passing :  —  Messrs.  J. 
C.  Nicholls,  Olney,  Bucks ;  J.  D.  Manners, 
Paddington  ;  F.  E.  Brown,  Gravesend ;  F.  J. 
Atkinson,  Manchester  ;  J.  L.  Peacock,  Knuts- 
ford,  Cheshire ;  R.  Rigby,  Hr.  Broughton, 
Manchester ;  W.  Clark.  Mitcham ;  W.  Spurr, 
Batley,  Yorks  ;  W.  F.  Tudor,  Maestog,  Glam.  ; 
M.  E.  W.  FitzGerald,  Warminster,  Wilts. 
The  following  passed  the  Studentship  Exami¬ 
nation  : — M.  F.  Mann,  Clifton  Hill,  Exeter. 

- ^ - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

II. — “  Parkwood,”  Henley-on-Thames. 

In  all  its  aspects  the  second  visit  of  the 
session,  to  Henley,  on  Saturday,  3rd  inst.,  was  a 
pronounced  success.  “  Parkwood  ”  is  a  recently- 
finished  mansion  having  accessory  buildings 
comprising  stables,  motor-house,  lodge,  kennels, 
electric  plant  and  laundry,  so  that  the  party 
of  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
who  were  shown  over  the  establishment  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Flockhart,  were  fortunate 
in  seeing  a  well-equipped  modern  country 
residence  possessing  at  the  same  time  much 
architectural  merit. 

The  house  stands  upon  an  elevated  site  some 
450  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  ground  formerly 
held  a  thickly-grown  wood,  but  a  judicious 
clearance  of  the  oak  and  beech  timber  has  given 
a  site  with  charming  views  and  an  excellent 
setting  to  the  mam  building.  The  exterior 
has  distinct  originality  in  the  design  of  its 
parts,  but  is  crowded  with  features  with  variety 
in  form  and  material.  This  variety  produces 
a  somewhat  busy  effect  which  would  become 
confusion  but  for  the  sobering  influence  of 
the  severe  lines  of  the  roof. 

Broadly  considered,  “  Parkwood  ”  is  a  rough¬ 
cast  house  with  tiled  roofs,  while  chimneys  and 
other  prominent  features  are  built  in  red 
bricks  of  various  tones  and  sizes,  all  of  local 
manufacture.  The  glazed  brick  plinth,  also 
made  in  the  district,  has  good  texture  and  colour. 
But  the  fronts  bristle  with  quaint  affectations, 
principally  fashioned  in  roofing  tiles,  which 
receive  abrupt  setting  in  the  rough-cast  field. 

The  plan  is  excellent  and  well  arranged  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  site,  but  it  is  one, 
perhaps,  more  suited  to  a  larger  dwelling, 
for  there  is  a  smallness  and  want  of  breadth 
in  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
dignity  sought  after  would  rise  with  greater 
force  if  the  scheme  had  been  expanded.  The 
main  entrance  on  the  north  is  easily  controlled 
from  the  servants’  quarters  on  the  west,  and 
is  convenient  to  the  lavatory  and  cloak-room, 
which  again  are  adjacent  to  the  billiard-room, 
a  piece  of  sound  planning.  The  feature  of  the 
interior  is  the  large  staircase-hall  facing  south, 
at  the  ends  of  which  the  dining  and  (drawing 
rooms  are  placed.  Skilful  use  is  made  of  a 
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mezzanine,  in  which  a  number  of  bedrooir 
arranged.  The  proportions  of  the  rooms 
been  carefully  studied,  and  the  principal  a 
ments  are  found  to  possess  varying  hei 
The  billiard -room  is  particularly  sat  'sfyii 
tliis  respect ;  it  is  further  enhanced  by  1 
faced  walls  and  a  good  plaster  vaulted  ceili 

Throughout  the  house  may  be  seen 
excellent  wood  fittings  with  fumitur 
character.  The  success  is  one  that  pro 
the  thought  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the 
that  produces  the  frames  and  backgrourn 
evolve  the  design  of  the  independent  ol 
of  use.  The  large  sliding  doors  of  the  dra1 
room  are  discordant,  but  illustrate  an  insi 
where  the  architect  is  compelled  to  subord 
his  design  to  the  advanced  ideas  of  a  c 
Colour,  again,  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
interior,  and  not  the  least  interesting  o: 
many  schemes  are  the  distemper  tints 
rough  plastered  walls  of  the  minor  parts 
useful  and  in  some  ways  novel  feature  i 
large  attic,  fitted  up  as  one  ilong  galler 
games  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  1 
have  naturally  received  due  consideration, 
special  effort  has  been  made  in  laying  or 
Italian  garden  on  the  west  front  and  in 
flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  it.  Her< 
rough  cast  walls  and  brick  copings  are  t 
materials  in  supplying  the  desirable 
between  house  and  garden.  Several  vali 
marble  antiques  are  set  in  prominent  posi 
in  the  lay-out.  It  is  instructive  to  obi 
the  state  of  luxuriance  reached  in  these  gai 
in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
formation. 

The  rough-cast  entrance-lodge  bears 
impress  of  the  same  intellect  to  be  found 
the  house,  and  most  of  the  playful  fanciei 
echoed  here.  There  is,  however,  mucl 
admire,  and  the  blue -tiled  Dutch  treatme: 
the  walls  of  the  sitting-room,  occupied  bj 
owner  during  the  building  of  the  man 
is  most  skilful  and  satisfying. 

In  the  stable  and  motor-house  a  contra 
manner  is  to  be  seen.  Here  the  walls  are  : 
in  brick,  while  some  picturesque  roofing  ad 
the  excellence  of  a  good  design. 

What  proved  to  be  a  thoroughly  enjo; 
and  instructive  afternoon  was  in  great  mei 
enhanced  by  the  courtesy  and  hospii 
of  the  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Henry,  who  is  1 
congratulated  upon  having  secured  a  delig 
architectural  home. 

- - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  Lo 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  ii: 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  E.  A.  I 
wall.  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
■  Camberwell  Borough  Council  1 4,787/.  foi 
erection  of  baths  ;  the  Greenwich  Guar 
5,115/.  for  poor  law  purposes  ;  Hammers 
Borough  Council  8,1 53/.  for  street  imp 
ment ;  Poplar  Borough  Council  9,960/.  for 
trie  lighting  purposes  and  10,212/.  for^pi 
works  ;  Stepney  Borough  Council  1,650/ 
land  for  street  market  and  public  gai 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  10,221/.  for  s 
improvement  and  2,712/.  for  brick  making 
and  buildings  and  repayment  of  part  of  loa 
dust  destructor.  1 

Insurance  oj  Property  Against  Ftre.- 
Finance  Committee  submitted  for  the  app 
of  the  Council  a  scheme  for  the  creation 
insurance  fund  to  provide  for  loss  or  da 
caused  by  fire  in  respect  of  the  property  c 
Council.  With  regard  to  the  amount  ol 
which  the  Coimcil  should  undertake,  the 
mittee  express  the  opinion  that  at  firs1 
Council  should  not  undertake  the  whole  C 
risks  of  its  various  properties.  Some  of 
risks  are  very  large  in  amount,  and  the 
mittee  think  that  until  a  larger  fund  tha: 
Council  at  present  possesses  (a'  out  58j 
has  accumulated,  they  would  be  well  ad 
not  to  undertake  more  than  a  certain  propc 
of  the  larger  risks.  The  scheme,  accord 
provides  that  the  fund  shall  take  the 
amount  of  all  risks  up  to  and  including  10, 
and  that  with  regard  to  risks  exceeding  10 
the  fund  shall  take  the  sum  of  10,000/.  anc 
half  of  the  balance  of  such  risks,  but  not  ea 
ing  25,000/.  in  respect  of  any  one  risk,  j 

Mi1.  Bruce  explained  that  for  some  yean 
it  had  been  evident  that  the  premiums  demj 
by  insurance  companies  for  the  Councils 
were  far  higher  than  they  should  be. 
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The  report  was  adopted. 

Schools.— The  Education  Committee  recom- 
Jnded  and  it  was  agreed— 

...  rhat  the  necessary  steps  prescribed  by  section  8 
n  if  the  Education  Act,  1902,  be  taken  with' the  view 
*1  Xinir  public  notice  of  the  Council’s  intention  to  erect 
■Swmanent  school,  with  accommodation  for  about 
*  K  children,  on  land  adjoining  the  “  Southfield  ”  school 
Sdsworth),  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  be 
»formed  of  this  proposal. 

in  That  the  necessary  steps  prescribed  by  section  8 
nf  the  Education  Act,  1902,  be  taken  with  the  view 
“  •  -"t!ie  of  the  Council’s  intention  to  acquire 


°  rfte  for  future  school  requirements  in  Merton-road 
Wandsworth),  between  the  “  Southfield  ”  school  and 
he  West-hill  school,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education 
b  informed  of  this  proposal. 

light  and  Air.— Central  School  oj  Arts  and 
KjAf.— The  following  recommendation  of  the 
; Committee  was  agreed  to— 

Tint  the  estimate  of  1,1502.,  submitted  by  the 
finance  Committee,  in  respect  of  the  settlement  of  the 
ijtai  of  the  trustees  of  the  Strickland  estate  for  compen- 
ation  amounting  to  1,000 1.  for  loss  of  rights  of  light  and 
*  consequent  upon  the  erection  of  the  L.C.C.  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  surveyor’s  fee  and 
jjlicitor’s  costs  in  connexion  with  the  matter,  be  approved. 
1  Appointment  of  Lecturer — L.C.C.  School  of 
hiding. — The  following  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  also  agreed  to  : — 

That  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A.,  be  ap- 
mjntcd  director  of  architectural  instruction  and  lecturer 
Architectural  subjects  at  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Building. 
The  Hampstead-road  Improvement. — The  Im¬ 
provements  Committee  brought  up  a  further 
Lort  with  reference  to  the  scheme  for  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  Hampstead-road  and  the  method  of 
ealing  the  Old  King’s  Head  public -house 
t  the  comer  of  Hampstead  and  Euston  roads, 
ie  site  of  which  it  requires  in  connexion  with 
ie  improvement.  Some  time  back,  when  the 
Jommittee  suggested  a  scheme  of  reinstatement 
1  order  to  save  the  expenditure  of  some  30,000Z. 

1  buying  up  the  licence  and  abandoning  it, 
0  report  was  referred  back  with  instructions 
1  report  as  to  dealing  with  the  licence  through 
[O  magistrates.  The  Committee  now  recom- 
nded  that  no  further  steps  be  taken  for  the 
[uisition  of  the  Old  King’s  Head  until  after 
•  next  licensing  sessions,  and  that  a  representa- 
m  should  be  made  to  the  justices  with  a  view 
the  renewal  of  the  licence  being  refused. 

Sir  W.  Collins  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
lie  recommendation  be  referred  back  to  the 
mmittee  with  instructions  at  once  to  serve 
remaining  notices  to  treat  and  to  report  as 
m  as  possible  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
il  with  the  licence  of  the  Old  King’s  Head 
public-house  through  the  justices  under  the 
icensing  Act. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  seconded  the  amend¬ 


ment. 

After  discussion,  the  amendment  was  carried 
ly  a  large  majority. 

On  the  amendment  being  put  as  a  substantive 
motion, 

Lord  Elcho  moved  a  further  amendment  to 
He  effect  that  negotiations  should  be  reopened 
fcr  the  reinstatement  of  the  premises. 

:  Upon  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected 
iy  seventy-four  votes  to  thirty -six. 

(  SirW.  Collins's  amendment  was  then  carried 
b  a  substantive  motion. 

.  A7 ew  Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee 
((commended  that  an  expenditure  on  capital 
mount  of  287.000Z.  should  be  sanctioned  in 
wspect  ot  the  construction  or  reconstruction  and 
he  equipment  for  the  underground  conduit 
stem  of  electrical  traction  of  the  following 
amways  : — (1)  From  Camberwell-green  via 
tenmark-hill  and  Lordship-lane  to  the  Crystal 
[face-road  ;  (2)  from  the  terminus  of  the 
ithorised  tram  wavs  in  Lord  shin-lane  via. 
mdon-road  to  Dartmouth-road,  Forest-hill ; 
i)  from  Grove-vale  via  Goose-green  and 
Ekham-rye  to  Stuart-road,  Pecldiam ;  (4) 
torn  the  existing  tramways  in  New-cross- 
toad  via  Lewisham  High-road,  Loampit-vale, 
» Rushey-green ;  (5)  from  the  terminus  of 
he  existing  tramways  in  Trafalgar-road,  Green  - 
ich,  via  Blackwall-lane  to  Blackwall  Tunnel, 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was, 
Iter  a  short  discussion,  adopted. 

Denmark-hill  Bridge. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Bridges  Committee,  the  following 
ecommen  elation  was  agreed  to  : — 

That  the  estimate  of  7,0002.,  submitted  by  the 
inance  Committee,  in  respect  of  the  reconstruction  of 
e  bridge  carrying  Denmark-hill  over  the  London, 
Ighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  and  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  be  approved. 

Dousing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
pea  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed— That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on 
lapital  account  of  51,500Z.,  submitted  by  the 
finance  Committee,  be  approved,  in  respect  of 
fte erection  of  five  blocks  of  dwellings,  including 


an  incidental  expenses,  on  the  Webber-row  area 

compiled  m  the  London  (Webber-row  and 
Wellmgton-plaoe  and  King"s  Bench-walk  South 
"*l  Improvement  Scheme,  1899. 

for  l  !  qdnWeUiQgS  wiU  c°ntain  accommodation 
for  1,130  persons  in  120  tenements  of  three 
rooms,  ninety-six  tenements  of  two  rooms  0Tr 

FoT^ks  w°iie  ror and  ei§hteen  SSfcE; 
f  °  Ln  ?T  lU  eaci  c°ntain  accommodation 
for  230  persons,  while  the  fifth  block,  with  a 
frontage  to  Waterloo-road,  will,  in  add'tion  to 
dwelling  accommodation  for  210  persons,  con- 
tarn  ten  shops  with  store-rooms  on  the  ground 

r\ V'hite  Hart-lane  Estate-Erection  of  Sixty 
Cottages.  —The  same  Committee  reported  that 
Hie  question  of  the  development  of  the  White 
Hart-lane  estate,  Wood-green,  has  engaged 
their  attention  for  some  time  past,  and  after  full 
consideration  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Counc11  should  now  undertake  the  erection  of  an 
additional  number  of  cottages.  Section  A  of 
the  estate  comprising  about  5  acres,  has  already 
been  developed,  while  roads  have  been  formed 
and  sewers  constructed  on  section  B,  which  has 
an  area  of  about  15  acres.  The  Committee 
were  not  prepared,  however,  to  advise  that  the 
whole  of  this  area  should  be  built  over  im¬ 
mediately,  but  asked  the  Council  to  sanction 
the  erection  of  sixty  cottages  of  different  types 
25  f  Pfrt  section  B  in  Spigumell-road, 
Waltheof -avenue,  Gedeney-gardens.  and  Risley- 
avenue.  In  view,  however,  of  the  hitherto 
slow  letting  of  the  cottages  built  upon  this 
estate  the  Committee  thought  that  the  Council 
would  desire  them  to  explain  somewhat  fully 
the  difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  contended 
with. 


“  The  Council  will  remember  that  when  the  estate  was 
purchased  we  reported  that  the  northern  portion  was  not 
ripe  for  development,  and  the  purchase  thereof  was  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  an  investment  with  a  view  to  meet¬ 
ing  future  requirements.  The  southern  portion  which 
is  situate  within  about  a  mile  of  three  railway  stations 
and  has  a  considerable  frontage  to  a  tram-road  and 
having  also  the  prospect  of  a  tube  railway  being’  con¬ 
structed  through  it,  was  rightly  regarded  as  promising 
for  early  development,  and  this  view  we  see  no  reason  to 
modify.  Many  of  the  difficulties  so  far  encountered 
are  such  as  are  incidental  to  new  estates  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  development,  and  may  be  expected  to 
disappear  as  the  work  of  covering  the  estate  is  proceeded 
with.  The  slow  letting  of  the  first  cottages  erected  on 
an  estate  is  not  a  new  experience,  and  cannot  he  regarded 
by  itself  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  estate  will  not 
eventually  prove  to  be  a  success.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  are  of  a  temporary  character.  When  the 
estate  was  purchased  there  was  a  large  area  of  land 
between  the  estate  and  the  railway,  and  it  may  fairly  he 
inferred  that  the  Council’s  action  has  stimulated  the 
development  of  this  land,  which  was  more  favourably 
situated  and  riper  for  building.  This  estate  of  about 
100  acres  has  been  very  rapidly  covered,  and  the  work 
is  now  nearly  completed.  The  result  has  been  that  for 
the  moment  building  operations  have  proceeded  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  the  population  in  the 
district,  and  this  must  have  had  some  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  letting  of  the  Council’s  cottages.  We  consider, 
however,  that  the  completion  of  this  estate  will  ulti¬ 
mately  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  White  Hart-lane 
estate,  as  it  will  bring  a  large  population  right  up  to  the 
border  of  the  Council’s  property,  which  must  thereby 
become  riper  for  building  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  .  .  .  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for 
letting  part  of  the  unoccupied  land  in  allotments. 
Thirty-seven  plots  have  been  staked  out  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  them  twenty-nine  have  already  been  let.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  letting  of  the  cottages  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly,  and  that  tenants  remain  longer 
in  occupation.  With  regard  to  the  cottages  themselves, 
we  have  considered  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  construction  so  as  to  let  cottages  on  the  estate 
at  a  lower  rental.  To  this  end  we  instructed  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  modify  the  plans  of  the  dwellings,  to  simplify  the 
specification,  and  to  obtain  offers,  without  bills  of  quanti¬ 
ties,  from  reliable  builders  accustomed  to  erect  houses  of 
a  similar  class,  such  offers  to  name  the  conditions  under 
which  the  builders  were  prepared  to  carry  out  the  work, 
the  work  to  be  executed  under  the  superintendence 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  architect.  The  result 
lias  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  we  are  able  to  report 
that  prices  have  been  obtained  which  are  much  lower 
than  any  before  presented  to  the  Council,  and  will  enable 
the  houses  to  be  let  at  lower  rentals.  We  think  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  Council  should  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  twenty-eight  first-class  or  five-roomed  cot- 
taces,  eight  second-class  or  four-roomed  cottages,  and 
twenty-four  third-class  or  three-roomed  cottages,  each 
cottage  being  also  provided  with  a  scullery  and  the  usual 
conveniences.  In  respect  of  these  cottages  we  propose 
not  to  adopt  either  of  the  usual  methods  of  procedure 
for  getting  similar  work  done — i.e.,  by  contract  in  the 
ordinary  way  or  through  the  agency  of  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee— but  to  select  Mr.  G-  E.  Pulford  to  erect  the  cot¬ 
tages  at  the  prices  he  has  quoted  for  each  type — viz., 
first-class  cottage  2282.,  or  23  52.  for  each  corner  cottage; 
second-class  cottage  1832.,  or  1882.  for  each  corner  cottage; 
third-class  cottage  1532.  10s.,  or  1582.  for  each  corner 
cottage.  Mr.  Pulford  stipulates  that  payment  shall  be 
made  to  him  every  fortnight  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  work  done,  that  15  per  cent, 
shall  be  paid  on  the  completion  of  each  house,  and  that 
the  remaining  5  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  within  one  month 
afters  the  completion  thereof.  .  . 

Recommendations  giving  effect  to  tliis  were 
agreed  to  after  discussion  and  the  defeat  of  two 
amendments  to  refer  the  matter  back  for  further 
consideration. 

Erection  of  an  Addition  to  the  Balcony  of  the 


Savoy  Botd .—The  Building  Act  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

Mes^6  T  ndered  an  "PPlication  submitted  by 

Comn»m,  Ut7  &  HTP’  °n  behalf  of  the  Savoy  Hotel 
the  Eafeonv  nn°ntlenfc  t01.thi  erection  of  an  addition  to 
Iintfl  Tho  the  embankment  front  of  the  Savoy 
nearlv  th which  wiU  extend  along 
nrofppt  .'Yhole  ienfith  of  the  front  of  the  hotel,  will 
St^*cei.,0f  6  ft’  and  wiU  be  about  170  ft.  long. 

Sid  the  r«mntat0  faCt  5iat the  roa<1  between  hotel 

used  as  a  « the  e“lbankment  gardens  is  not  much 

a  ®  ,  a?, a  Pnbhc  thorouglffare,  we  think  that  the  Council 
may  allow  the  proposed  addition.  .  .  .’* 

Mr  Howell  J .  W illiams  moved  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back.  He  had  calculated  that  the 
sanction  meant  a  free  gift  to  the  hotel  ot  6,300Z  , 
and  it  was  undesirable  to  allow  such  an  addition 
to  be  made.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Building  Act  Committee  had  given  sanction  to 
the  provision  of  a  balcony  projecting  along  the 
entire  front  of  a  building. 

Mr.  Straus  seconded,  and,  after  discussion,  the 
amendment  was  carried,  Mr.  Bums  remarking 
that  the  proposal  was  a  preposterous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  one. 


Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. — The 
same  Committee  recommended  that  consent 
be  not  given  to  the  erection  of  an  iron  and  glass 
covered  way  in  front  of  “  Normanhurst,” 
Priory -road,  West  Hampstead,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  May  for  Mr.  F.  P. 
Scholte,  although  the  application  was  supported 
by  the  local  authority. 

Mr.  E.  Smith  moved,  and  Mr.  Hanhart 
seconded,  that  the  application  be  granted,  but, 
after  discussion,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  carried. 


Reconstruction  of  Tramways  in  Battersea 
Park-road — Alterations  to  Bridge. — The  following 
recommendation  of  the  Bridges  Committee 
was  carried : — That  expenditure  on  capital 
account  not  exceeding  1.350Z.  be  sanctioned  in 
respect  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
bridge  carrying  Battersea  Park-road  over  the 
lines  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  Soutli  Coast 
and  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
Companies. 

Ground  Plan  of  London — Ownership  Section. — 
It  was  agreed  to  complete  the  ownership  section 
of  the  ground  plan  of  London  at  a  cost  of  5,400 Z. 

Indication  of  Houses  of  Historical  Interest. — 
It  was  agreed  that  the  undermentioned  houses 
of  his 1  orical  interest  be  commemorated  by  means 
of  memorial  tablets: — (a)  No.  64,  Duncan- 
terrace,  Islington  (Charles  Lamb) ;  (b)  No.  31, 
Baker-street,  W.  (Edward  Bulwer  Lytton). 

Unemployed  Workmen  Bill. — The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  were  agreed  to  : — 


{a)  That  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that,  whilst  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed  is  urgently  needed, 
it  should  place  the  cost  on  national  and  not  on  local  funds. 

(6)  That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  authorised 
to  convene  a  conference  at  the  County  Hall  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  City  Corporation,  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  and  hoards  of  guardians  with  regard  to  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1905. 

London  Squares. — The  same  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed : — 


That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  prepare  a  Bill  for  introduction  into  Parliament  in  the 
session  of  1906,  with  a  view  to  seeming  that  the  garden 
squares  and  enclosures  in  London  shall  remain  unbuilt 
upon. 

Highbury  Fields — Memorial  to  Islingtonians 
who  Died  in  the  South  African  War. — The  Paries 
Committee  reported  that  the  Council  on  March  1, 
1904,  granted  permission  to  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bor  ugh  of  Islington  to  erect, 
upon  a  site  on  Highbury  Fields,  a  memorial  to 
Islingtonians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  South 
African  war.  The  permission  was  subject  to 
the  lesign  for  the  memorial  and  the  inscription 
to  be  placed  thereon  being  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Council.  It  is  desired  that  the 
erection  of  the  memorial  may  be  completed  so 
that  it  may  be  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Fife  on 
July  15,  1905.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Bertram 
Mackennal,  and  the  Committee  have  approved 
the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

Acton  Sewage  Bill,  1905. — The  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported  that,  after  considerable 
negotiations,  an  agreement  has  been  arrived 
at  with  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  as  follows : — 

(i.)  That  the  Acton  Urban  District  Council 
is  to  pay  a  differential  rate  (assessed  upon  the 
Middlesex  County  rate  basis)  of  |d.  in  excess  of 
the  proportion  ot  the  county  rate  levied  by  the 
London  County  Council  for  main  drainage 
purposes  and  a  capital  sum  of  27,500Z.  towards 
the  Council’s  past  capital  expenditure  on  main 
drainage. 

(ii.)  That  the  Council  is  to  pay  a  sum  of 
27,500 Z.  towards  the  cost  of  the  construction  by 
the  Acton  Council  of  the  storm -water  sewer 
proposed  by  the  Bill  to  he  constructed. 
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These  terms,  in  effect,  provide  that  the  Acton 
Council  shall  make  a  capital  payment  and  an 
annual  contribution  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  payable  on  the  basis  of  population, 
whilst  the  Council’s  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  new  storm  relief  works  appears  to  be  not 
in  excess  of  the  proportionate  benefits  which 
London  will  receive. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  action  taken  in  with¬ 
drawing  the  petition  against  the  Acton  Sewage 
Bill,  1905,  be  approved. 

Golney  Hatch  Asylum. — Improvements  in 
ventilation  and  fighting  and  improvement  in 
sanitary  arrangements  at  this  asylum  at  a 
supplemental  maintenance  estimate  of  2,0002. 
were  agreed  to. 

Cannon-street  Fire  Station. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  reported  that  the  Works  Committee 
have  agreed  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  amount 
of  the  architect’s  estimate  of  1 6,0002. 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that,  subject  to  the  estimate  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the 
erection  of  five  blocks  of  working-class  dwellings 
on  the  Webber-row  area,  Southwark,  being 
approved,  the  work  of  erection  be  carried  out 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor ;  and 
that  the  working  drawings,  specification, 
bills  of  quantities,  and  estimate  of  33,8002.  in 
respect  of  four  blocks,  and  an  addendum  bill 
of  6002.  applicable  to  the  fifth  block,  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  the  purpose, 
provision  bein°;  made  tor  the  erection  of  the 
fifth  block  at  tne  same  schedule  of  prices. 

Other  business  was  transacted,  and  after  a 
sitting  lasting  over  eight  hours,  the  Council 
adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess  -until 
July  4. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  _  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

'Erection  of  a  Building  on  the  S.outh-east  Side 
of  Warwick-place,  Paddington. 

Paddington,  North. — That  the  resolution  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Council  on  May  16,  1905,  con¬ 
senting  to  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Warwick-place,  Blomfield- 
road,  Paddington,  be  rescinded. — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hammersmith. — Five  houses  with  shops  on  a 
site  abutting  upon  the  west  side  of  Askew- 
roa-d  and  south  side  of  Gayford-road,  Ham¬ 
mersmith  (Mr.  J.  J.  Keif  for  Mr.  A.  Gard).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — An  addition  to  a  one-story 
building  at  the  rear  of  No.  184,  Brownhill- 
road,  Catford,  abutting  upon  St.  Fillan’s- 
road  (Mr.  E.  Wright  for  Mr.  H.  Amey). — 
Consent. 

Norwood. — Buildings  on  the  western  side  of 
Brixton-hill  and  New  Park-road  (Messrs.  D. 
Young  &  Co.  for  Messrs.  F.  W.  E.  Hockey, 
W.  J.  Peall,  W.  T.  Key,  and  R.  W.  Brading). 
— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  house  on  the  western  side 
of  Eynham-road,  Hammersmith,  to  abut  also 
upon  the  northern  side  of  Glenroy-street  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Myring). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

Marylebone,  East. — Retention  of  a  green¬ 
house  at  the  rear  of  “  Eastlake  House,”  No. 
133,  Park-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  North-bank  (Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas  for 
Miss  E.  Soutter). — Consent. 

Stepney. — A  one-story  addition  at  the  rear 
of  No.  55,  Commercial-road,  Stepney,  with  ex¬ 
ternal  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Plumber’s-row  (Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Crawley  for 
Dr.  Bernstein). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Rotherhithe.f — A  pumping-station  on  the 
western  side  of  New-square  and  New-lane, 
Shad  Thames,  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  M.  Fitz- 
maurice  for  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of 
the  Council). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Hackney,  North. — That  the  Council  do  not 
accede  to  the  request  of  Messrs.  H.  Pumfrey  & 
Son,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kemp,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  retain  an  iron  shed  upon  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  19,  Filey-avenue,  Upper 
Clapton. — Agreed. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
J.  Johnson,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay¬ 
ing-out  of  a  "new  street,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  the  erection  of  stabling,  on  a  site 
at  the  rear  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Fernbroolc-road,  and  approached  from  the 
western  side  of  Manor-lane,  Lewisham. — Con¬ 
sent. 

Islington,  North. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Callcott  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying-out  of  a  new  street  for 
foot  traffic  only  to  be  used  as  a  covered 
market,  out  of  the  south-west  side  of  Highgate 
Hill,  Islington  (Mr.  J.  W.  Galton). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Southwark,  West.— The  use  of  two  railway 
arches,  Nos.  11  and  14,  on  the  northern  side  of 
a  roadway  connecting '  Gravel-lane  and  Ewer- 
street,  Southwark,  as  a  battery-room  and  trans- 
former-room  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown  for  the 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Strand. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41,  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  Nos.  102-114,  Wardour-street  (Mr. 
H.  Tanner,  jun.,  for  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  & 
Co.). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear  and  Projections. 

Kensington,  South. — An  addition,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  wooden  oriel  windows,  at  the  rear  of 
No.  24,  Kensington-court,  Kensington  (Messrs. 
J.  Barker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Mrs.  Reeves). — 
Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Hackney,  North. — A  deviation  from  the  plan 
sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  three  blocks  of 
working-class  dwellings  on  a  site  on  the  west 
side  of  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  at  the 
corner  of  Victoria-road,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
erection  of  a  row  of  baths  (Messrs.  Joseph  & 
Smithem  for  the  Four  Per  Cent.  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — A  deviation  from  the 
plans  approved  for  the  erection  of  blocks  of 
dwellings  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Dalston- 
lane  and  Navarino-road,  Dalston,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  erection  of  a  row  of  baths 
(Messrs.  Joseph  &  Smithem  for  the  Four  Per 
Cent.  Industrial  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  +  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- — - 

3llustrations. 

THE  ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS 
MEMORIAL,  ALDERSHOT. 

HIS  memorial  has  been  erected  by  all 
ranks  of  the  Corps  in  memory  of  their 
comrades  who  died  during  the  South 
African  War.  It  is  situated  within 
the  grounds  of  the  R.A.M.C.  officers’  mess  at 
the  top  of  Gun  Hill,  Aldershot,  and  faces  to¬ 
wards  the  roadway.  It  was  unveiled  by  H.M. 
the  King  on  May  24. 

The  materials  consist  of  grey  Cornish  granite 
and  bronze.  The  granite  is  finished  with  a 
tooled  surface.  Old  gun-metal  from  Woolwich 
Arsenal  has  been  used  for  the  tablets  and  other 
portions  of  the  bronze  work. 

The  central  bronze  group,  which  was  modelled 
by  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  might  be 


entitled  “  An  Act  of  Duty.”  It  represents  s 
officer  and  a  private  attending  to  a  wounde 
soldier  of  the  line.  The  fourteen  bronze  pane 
contain  the  names  of  21  officers  and  293  not 
commissioned  officers  and  men  who  died  i 
South  Africa  during  the  war.  The  monograi- 
and  badge  of  the  Corps  are  reproduced  on  tl) 
i^pper  part  of  the  obelisk.  The  bronze  brazier 
on  the  two  ends  carry  on  the  decorative  trad' 
tions  of  the  old  classical  altar  of  the  “  manes/. 
and  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  filled  wit 
fights  to  burn  on  commemorative  occasions.  ! 

The  architect,  Mr.  R.  Weir  Schultz,  is  respon 
sible  for  the  complete  scheme  of  the  monumen 
and  for  the  details.  Mr.  Goscombe  John  In 
very  ably  carried  out  the  central  group  i 
sympathy  with  the  architect’s  ideas.  a 

The  granite  work  was  executed  by  Messr* 
Fenning  &  Co.  ;  the  subsidiary  bronze  won 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Turner  an 
cast  by  Messrs.  Broad  &  Co.  The  brons- 
group  was  cast  under  the  direction  of  M; 
Goscombe  John  by  Messrs.  Hollingshead  1 
Burton,  of  Thames  Ditton.  The  total  coij 
of  the  work  has  been  under  1,1002. 


TULLYLAGAN,  CO.  TYRONE,  IRELAND 

This  house  is  about  to  be  erected  from  tl: 
designs  of  Messrs.  Hart  &  Waterhouse, 
London.  It  is  intended  to  use  the  hard  loc;: 
stone  with  as  few  mouldings  as  possible.  Tl 
walls  will  be  hollow,  as  the  situation  is  vei 
much  exposed. 

The  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  green  Wes  1 
morland  slate. 

The  feature  of  the  house  is  the  large  innr 
hall  with  its  recessed  fireplace  and  oak  screef? 
which  separates  the  corridor  and  gives  a 
opportunity  for  effective  pierced  carving 
The  walls  will  be  panelled,  and  the  floors  line-' 
with  oak. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Lowry,  of  Haslemen* 
Surrey,  are  the  contractors. 


HOUSE  AT  DENBIGH. 

This  small  house,  built  from  the  designs  oit 
Mr.  E..  Guy  Dawber,  is  treated  with  rougli 
cast  on  the  walls,  and  the  roof  covered  wits 
grey -green  Welsh  slates,  graduated  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ridge.  The  casements  are  leadea 
and  old  stone  has  been  worked  into  the  entrant 
gable. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Son! 
of  Rhuddlan. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  CHAD,  LONGSDON.  £ 
Another  view  of  this  church  from  the  wef 
end,  with  a  plan  and  description,  was  published 
in  our  issue  of  September  17  of  last  year  ;  an 
to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader. 

Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley  is  the  architect,  an 
the  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 1 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LOSTWITHIEL  * 
CHURCH,  CORNWALL. 

These  illustrations  are  given  in  connexio  : 
with  the  first  article  this  week,  to  which  th 
reader  is  referred. 

The  two  exterior  views  of  the  church  ar  ; 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Coatl 
of  Liskeard. 
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iSOEWLOOIOAL  SOCIETIES. 
Uswoastm  Society  of  Antiquaries. — A 
Hnp  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
was  held  on  the  31st  ult.  in  the  library 
T  tie  Castle,  Mr.  F.  W.  Dendy  presiding. 
I  ftamcil  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
i,t  whole-day  meetings  should  be  held  during 
Emar  at  Bellingham,  in  August  or  September, 
7  (hckburnspath  and  Coldmgham  and  at 
Macepeth ;  and  half-day  meetings  at  Chester- 
Ktteet  and  Lumley  Castle  and  at  Finchdale 
ELy  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  presented 
collection  of  Northumbrian  proverbs,  and 
j,  Bendy  read  a  paper  on  the 
fllinaworths  of  Killingworth.  The  Seore- 
^  0mn  Robert  Blair)  announced  that 
^answer  to  their  appeal  in  respect  to  the 
Blackeate,  for  the  repair  of  the  masonry  at  the 
mrtion  exposed  by  the  demolition  of  old 
yidincs  and  for  other  necessary  work,  they 
lad  received  subscriptions  amounting  to 
.01  i9s  They  wanted  altogether  200Z.  The 
■  ’  Said  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Milburn,  one  of 


the  proprietors  of  the  property  adjoining  the 
BlacWte,  having  determined  to  rebuild  the 
Ltion  abutting  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate 
to  the  height  of  a  single  story  only,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  repairs  to  the  masonry 
’ «{ the  elevation  thus  prominently  opened  to 
new.  The  demolition  of  the  old  houses  on  Mr. 
jlilbiirn’s  site  had  reveal  d  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  gate,  which  at  this  point  rose  to  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ancient  moat. 
The  work  which  must  be  immediately  under¬ 
taken  comprised  the  cleaning  off  of  the  white- 
Tash  and  old  plaster -work,  the  removal  of  a 
drain  pipe,  filling  in  of  a  few  stones,  the  opening 
out  of  an  archway  (which  possibly  spanned  the 
ditch  within  the  gate),  and  the  provision  of  an 
iron  grille  to  enclose  the  same.  In  addition  it 
«s  essential  that  the  loops  of  the  guard - 
rooms  should  be  repaired  and  opened  out,  and 
some  splayed  plinth  courses  renewed.  An 
additional  work  much  to  be  desired  was  the 
enclosure  of  the  long  narrow  space  within  the 
ate  on  the  south  side,  by  the  formation  of  a 
shed  with  a  glass  roof,  etc.,  to  receive  the 
heavier  altars  and  other  objects  presented  to 
the  society.  This  space  covered  the  pit,  or 
prison,  known  as  the  “  Heron  Pit,”  and  extended 
from  the  Blackgate,  erected  in  1247,  to  the 
“second  ”  or  original  gate  of  the  Norman 
curtain.  The  Secretary  reported  that  a  Roman 
centurial  stone  had  been  discovered  some  time 
ago  near  Gilsland  railway  station. 


land  could  be  almost  entirely  recouped  bv 
purchasing  on  both  sides  of  the  avenues  land 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  roads,  and 
selling  the  surplus  at  its  improved  value. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

>  Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  held 
jt  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
Whitehall,  on  Monday  evening,  the  5th  inst., 
jlr.  N,  J.  West,  President,  in,  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  on  “  The  Improvement  of 
London  Traffic,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Scott  Meik 
and  Mr.  Walter  Beer,  in  which  the  authors 
described  the  scheme  laid  by  them  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic  last  year, 
and  offered  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Their 
chief  proposals  are  for  two  main  avenues  through 
London  from  North  to  South  and  from  West 
to  East  respectively.  The  north  to  south  main 
avenue  is  designed  to  commence  near  Enfield 
and  to  extend  through  Tottenham,  South 
Hornsey,  and  Highbury,  past  the  Parcels  Post 
Office  and  Mount  Pleasant,  through  Hatton 
Garden,  across  Holbom,  the  Strand,  and  the 
River  Thames  to  St.  George’s  Circus.  Thence 
through  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  and  West 
Dulwich  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon. 
The  west  and  east  main  avenue  is  intended 
tocommence  near  Hounslow  and  to  pass  through 
Ealing,  Acton,  and  Notting  Hill,  Paddington  and 
Marvlebone,  to  a  junction  with  the  north  and 
south  main  avenue  at  Mount  Pleasant.  From 
Mount  Pleasant  this  avenue  would  continue 
eastwards  via  Liverpool -street,  through  Stepney, 
Bow  Common,  and  East  Ham  to  the  neigh  bour- 
hood  of  Dagenham.  These  main  avenues  would 
together  be  48  miles  long,  and  the  authors 
propose  that  for  rather  more  than  half  their 
length  they  should  be  constructed  with  upper 
and  lower  roadways,  the  former  passing  over  all 
cross  traffic,  and  the  whole  design  constituting 
a  double-decked  street.  Each  avenue  would 
be  160  ft.  wide,  would  provide  a  special  road 
lor  fast  motor  traffic,  a  double  line  of  tramway, 
and  a  double  line  of  railway,  the  latter  being 
situated  either  overhead  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
suspended  railway  at  Elberfeld  in  Germany), 
in  shallow  subway,  immediately  below  the  main 
avenues,  or  in  tube  at  a  greater  depth.  The 
authors  considered  that  the  expenditure  on 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  Institute,  Rochester.— One 
hundred  and  thirty-one  designs  have  been 
forrrt,he  New  Technical  Institute  at 
appohffecL  Th®  aSSeSSor  has  not  yet  been 

Public  Library,  Worthing.— The  assessor 
in  this  competition  was  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A 
and  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Crouch 
have  been  selected.  Three  additional  designs 
were  selected  by  the  committee  to  send  to 
Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  supplying  the  funds  for 
the  erection  of  the  library— i.e.,  those  of 
Messrs.  Lanchester  &  Rickards,  Messrs.  Russell 
&  Cooper,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Gibson. 

Bournemouth  Park-road  Schools,  South- 
end-on-Sea.  Of  the  fifteen  sets  of  plans 
(by  thirteen  architects)  sent  in  for  this  compe- 
tition  the  Education  Committee  for  the  Borough 
of  Southend-on-Sea  have  placed  the  following 
as  the  first  three  in  order  of  merit : — (1 )  “  Utility 
ivitli  Economy,”  Scheme  B„  Messrs.  Green- 
halgh  &  Brockbank;  (2)  “Light  and  Air.” 
Mr.  G.  E.  Clare  (Messrs.  Clare  &  Ross):  (3) 

Dum  Spiro  Spero,”  Mr.  D.  H.  Smith. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Flats.  By  G. 
St.  Leger  Daniels,  Barrister-at-Law.  (The 
Estates  Gazette.  3s.  fid.) 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Mathe¬ 
matics.  By  A.  Consterdine,  M.A.,  and  A. 
Barnes,  M.A.  (John  Murray.) 


Covresponbence. 

LONDON  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the 
bu  lding  public  by  the  delay  in  filling  up  vacan¬ 
cies  by  the  London  County  Council.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  always  filled 
up  any  vacancy  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  while 
at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  five 
districts  vacant,  and  builders  have  to  find  out 
who  is  temporarily  carrying  on  the  business. 
Some  interim  surveyors  are  in  office  months 
and  are  allowed  to  practise,  while  the  Council 
insists  on  permanent  officials  giving  up  practice, 
which  accounts  for  the  rapid  falling  off  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  candidates. 

The  only  person  named  in  the  Building  Act 
as  not  allowed  to  undertake  other  work  is 
the  superintending  architect,  and  yet  the  Council 
pile  on  him  all  kinds  of  duties  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  immense  number  of  clerks. 

The  members  of  a  small  committee  of  the 
Council  appear  to  do  all  they  can  contrary 
to  both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act  under  which 
they  are  supposed  to  work.  Architect. 


COUNTY  BOUNDARIES. 

Sir, — The  transfer  of  ten  parishes  from 
Essex  to  Hertfordshire  is  certainly,  as  Mr. 
Patrick  remarks,  a  drastic  alteration  of 
county  boundaries,  but  such  alterations  are, 
unfortunately,  not  nearly  so  unusual  as  he 
appears  to  think.  In  Warwickshire,  at  any 
rate,  the  boundaries  seem  to  be  constantly 
changing,  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes  are 
not  always  evident.  For  _  instance,  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Warwick 
and  Leicester  follows  for  many  miles  the 
Watling-street.  This  is  not  merely  a  county 
boundary,  it  is  the  historic  boundary  between 
the  Danes  and  the  English,  yet,  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  the  line  of  this  old  boundary 
was  broken  a  few  years  ago  by  the  transfer 
of  the  parish  of  Hydes  Pastures  from  War¬ 
wickshire  to  Leicestershire.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  county  a  similar,  but  less  im¬ 
portant,  change  has  been  made  where  the 
boundary  used  to  follow  the  line  of  the 
Icknield-street  across  the  open  moorland  of 
Sutton  Park.  In  1895  Warwickshire  lost  part 
of  the  parish  of  Mollington,  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  it  since  the  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Domesday  Book  at  the  end  of  the 
Xlth  century.  In  the  same  year  it  also  lost 
parts  of  two  other  parishes,  while  the  whole 
of  the  parish  of  Stoneton  was  transferred  to  it 
from  Northamptonshire,  and,  in  the  next  year, 
the  parish  of  Oldberrow  from  Worcestershire. 
And  so  one  might  proceed  and  soon  make  a 


S,Hnsifera,bl<i  °f  changes  if  it  were 

RriSffc  i  ‘1  d?  ,  P'rlwps"  now  that  tie 

British  Archaeological  Association  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  such  changes  will  be  less 
common  in  the  future  than  they  haye  been  in 

Vdbgton.  B“ 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  a  small  space  in 
wmch  to  draw  attention  to  a  point  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  at  the  present  moment  to 
tne  large  body  of  Associates  of  the  R.I.B.A.  ? 

borne  of  these  gentlemen— I  think  I  may  say 
many  of  them — have  felt  it  their  duty  at  recent 
meetings  to  give  expression  to  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  Fellows  by 
exercising  their  undoubted  right  of  opposing, 
in  some  instances,  the  nominations  endorsed 
by  the  Council. 

.This  action,  which,  from  the  first,  was 
viewed  with  obvious  impatience,  has  recently 
been  made  the  subject  of  outspoken  protest 
on,  the  part  of  some  other  members,  who,  ap¬ 
parently,  hold  peculiar  views  upon  the  sub¬ 
let  of  voting  upon  questions  from  the  chair. 
It  has,  apparently,  become  an  established 
tradition  that  the  questions  submitted  by  the 
obau' -  for  the  verdict  of  the  meeting  are  so 
submitted  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  are 
by  no  means  to  be  a.  matter  for  deliberation, 
much  more  opposition,  which  last  is  regarded 
as  heterodox  and  unpleasant.  On  the  most 
recent  occasion,  after  various  suggestions  for 
disposing  of  this  uncomfortable  factor  (and  so 
reducing  the  voting  to  a  farce)  had  failed,  I 
myself  was  positively  charged  by  a  grave  and 
highly-respected  member  with  endeavouring  to 
over-ride  the  by-laws,  because,  forsooth,  I 
found  myself  at  variance  with  the  Council  and 
its  supporters  upon  the  question  before  the 
meeting,  and  voted  accordingly. 

Now  this  is  intolerable.  I  am  aware 
that  a  comparatively  young  Associate  may 
easily  err  upon  the  side  of  presumption  when 
in  the  oompany  of  many  of  the  leading  lights 
of  the  profession,  and  also  that,  for  many 
years,  the  attitude  of  the  junior  members  has 
been  so  profoundly  respectful  that  any  effort 
to  take,  an  intelligent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  their  Institute  may  easily  appear 
startling ;  but  surely  the  surprise  should 
be  intensely  gratifying  to  our  elders,  instead  of 
evoking  fretful  protest. 

I  am  not  alone  in  hoping  that,  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  junior  members  have  awakened  to  a 
livelier  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  status,  and 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  attach 
to  every  grade  of  membership  of  the  Institute 
to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong. 

Associate. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — I  am  surprised  to  find  that  funds  have 
been  forthcoming  to  very  nearly  cover  the 
somewhat  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  new 
premises,  as  many  of  the  old  and  tried 
members  are  dropping  out,  or,  at  least,  losing 
interest,  and  no  wonder. 

Of  late  years  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  that, 
if  some  architect  writes  a  book,  or  wins  two 
or  three  competitions,  he  is  elected  a  member 
(often  by  acclamation),  and,  in  a  short  time, 
pitched  into  the  Council,  and  very  quickly 
President,  knowing  nothing  of  the  work .  of 
the  Association.  (Notice  the  date  of .  election 
of  the  present  list  of  officers,  the  majority  in 
this  century.) 

In  the  years  long  since,  men  worked  through 
every  grade  of  office,  and  while  still  young 
attained  the  highest  position ;  there  was  a  nice 
feeling  between  the  members,  and  the  Society 
was  one  of  mutual  help;  friendships  were 
formed  and  lasted  for  life.  Now  all  is 
changed.  .  .  _  ,  ,  , 

This  is  not  my  opinion  only;  I  have  heard 
the  expression  of  many  opinions. 

Old  Stager. 


R.I.B.A.  STUDENTS. 

Sir, — No  one  having  answered  your  corre¬ 
spondent  N.  C.’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
27th  ult.,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  him 
that  his  letter  will  astonish  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  far  more  than  my 
last.  Living  as  he  does  (as  I  see  from  the 
R.I.B.A.  Kalendar)  in  a  Yorkshire  town  boast¬ 
ing  but  one  other  member  of  the  Institute,  he 
can  hardly  have  had  as  much  experience  of  his 
fellow-students  as  I.  who  am  in  daily  mter- 
course  with  those  who  live  in  London ;  and  I 
know  that  my  letter  expressed  the  views  of  a 
large  number  of  the  London  R.I.B.A.  students. 
Following  N.  C.’s  lead,  I  would  commend  to 
his  consideration  the  following  facts :  ? 

(1)  That  unless  one  lives  within  a  stones 

throw  of  one’s  work  it  is  impossible  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day  in  an  office  and  five  hours 
a  day  at  home.  ,  .  ., 

(2)  That  most  students  take  at  least  half  an 
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hour  to  reach  home,  and  require  a  little  time 
for  meals,  sleep,  and  social  duties. 

(3)  That  an  employer  would  not  be  over¬ 
satisfied  towards  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
study  with  a  man  who  had  worked  five  hours 
per  day  at  home  without  one  break  for  three 
years,  for  he  would  not  be  fit  to  work  in  the 
office. 

(4)  That  “  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy.” 

(5)  That  an  education  covering  the  ground  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  examinations  crammed  into  three 
yeans  is  no  education,  and  would  be  largely 
forgotten  within  three  weeks. 

Your  correspondent  has  disregarded  my 
point  that  the  winners  of  the  R.I.B.A.  prizes 
are  largely  non-members  ;  in  fact,  out  of  238 
winners  in  those  competitions,  in  which  there 
is  an  age  limit,  only  116  are  members;  how 
many  of  these  latter  have  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  very  few. 

In  conclusion,  my  object  in  writing  to  you 
was  not  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  labour  in¬ 
volved  in  studying  for  the  examinations,  but 
that  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  study.  Student,  R.I.B.A. 

- - 

£be  Student's  Column* 


TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XXIII. 

Locomotive  Depot  at  Renens,  Switzerland. 

NOVEL  application  of  concrete- 
steel  is  to  be  found  in  the  locomotive 
depfit  recently  erected  at  the  station 
of  Renens,  on  the  system  of  the 
Jura-Simplon  Railway  Company,  near  Lausanne. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  locomotives  are  of  two 
distinctive  types: — (1)  Roundhouses  with  turn¬ 
tables  giving  access  to  radiating  tracks,  and 
(2)  rectangular  sheds  with  parallel  tracks. 
The  latter  type  appears  to  be  generally  preferred 
in  the  present  day  and  is  that  adopted  in  the 
design  of  the  buildings  described  in  the  present 
article. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  railway  system 
timber  framework  entered  largely  into  the  roof 
construction  of  such  buildings,  then  after  a 
time  metal  began  to  be  generally  used.  The 
most  recent  designs  of  locomotive  sheds  are  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain,  where,  curiously 
enough,  a  return  has  been  made  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  timber  framework,  this  development 
at  first  sight  appearing  to  constitute  a  move¬ 
ment  of  retrograde  character.  On  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  it  must  be  recognised  that  there 
is  some  justification  for  the  abandonment  of 
metal  work,  which,  owing  to  oxidation  and  injury 
due  to  the  sulphurous  fumes  contained  in 
smoke  emitted  from  the  locomotives,  is  so 
rapidly  corroded  as  to  involve  heavy  mainten¬ 
ance  charges,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for 
replacing  large  portions  of  the  work  at  com¬ 
paratively  frequent  intervals.  In  fact,  the 
life  of  a  steel  roof  truss  cannot  be  put  at  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  products  of  combustion,  thanks  to  the 
empyreumatic  substances  disengaged  therefrom, 
tend  to  preserve  timber  and  impart  to  it  in 
some  measure  the  quality  of  non-flammability. 

The  type  of  locomotive  shed  favoured  in 
this  country  offers  the  advantage  of  being  suit¬ 
able  for  the  application  of  flat  roofing,  which 
is  difficult  and  costly  in  the  case  of  a  round¬ 
house.  Flat  roofing  lends  itself  to  more  effective 
lighting  arrangements  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
cold  air,  which  in  winter  often  freezes  water  in 
the  locomotive  boilers.  Further,  it  can  be 
constructed  very  economically,  for  a  thin  flat 
roof  supported  by  light  columns  costs  far  less 
than  the  complicated  circular  roofing  system 
of  a  roundhouse. 

Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
various  designs  of  locomotive  sheds  exemplified 
by  the  railways  of  different  countries,  Professor 
Bosset,  a  distinguished  engineer  commissioned 
by  the  Jura-Simplon  Company,  reported  in 
favour  of  the  British  type,  but  with  the  modifi¬ 
cation  that  all  parts  of  the  structure  usually 
built  of  timber  should  be  constructed  in  concrete- 
steel,  by  the  use  of  winch  the  risk  of  fire  is 
absolutely  avoided.  In  consequence  of  this 
report,  the  State  service  du  contrdle  decided  to 
reject  the  two  sets  of  plans  previously  submitted 
by  the  company,  the  first  including  steel  and 
the  second  timber  framework,  for  the  depfit  to 
accommodate  twenty-four  locomotives  at  the 
station  of  Renens. 

After  a  minute  study,  Professor  Bosset  pro¬ 
duced  the  design  for  a  roof  system  entirely  in 


concrete-steel  and  including  not  only  the  roof 
proper  but  also  the  hoods  required  for  collecting 
smoke  from  the  engines  in  the  shed  and  the 
vertical  flues  for  its  discharge  into  the  open-air. 
The  advantages  of  the  British  flue  arrangement 
are  that  when  the  funnel  of  a  locomotive  is 
introduced  beneath  a  series  of  flues  it  projects 
for  a  distance  of  about  15  in.  into  the  continuous 
hood,  and  at  whatever  point  the  locomotive 
may  be  stopped  the  smoke  always  finds  its 
way  out  by  one  or  other  of  the  vertical  flues. 
These  flues  are  spaced  about  15  ft.  apart,  and 
are  fitted  with  butterfly  valves  which  can  be 
regulated  in  very  cold  weather,  so  that,  while 
sufficient  draught  is  maintained  for  carrying 
away  the  smoke,  the  cold  air  is  prevented  from 
descending  into  the  building. 

The  chief  difficulty  presented  was  to  reproduce 
this  system  in  concrete-steel.  The  problem 
was  solved  by  the  construction  of  the  hoods  in 
reinforced  concrete  of  fine  quality  about  35 
millimetres  thick,  the  hoods  being  suspended 
from  the  roof  by  steel  bars  provided  with 
turnbuckles  to  permit  of  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  hoods  discharge  into  vertical 
flues,  spaced  5  metres  apart,  fitted  with  butterfly 
valves  and  finished  with  weather  cones. 

The  roof  proper  consists  of  a  series  of  beams 
supported  by  columns  of  concrete-steel.  Fig. 
154  is  a  half  plan  of  the  roof,  showing  the  six 
bays  formed  by  the  main  beams  and  the  panels 
into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  secondary  beams. 
The  columns  are  spaced  10  metres  apart  and 
the  side  frames  of  the  roof  lanterns  constitute 
beams  of  10  metres  span.  The  height  of  the 
columns,  6  metres,  was  purposely  kept  down 
so  as  to  do  away  with  unnecessary  space  and 
thereby  make  more  easy  the  maintenance  of  an 
equable  temperature.  Except  where  the  lan¬ 
terns  occur  the  roof  is  flat,  being  composed  of  a 
concrete -steel  slab  supported  by  the  beams, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  concrete-steel  floor.  The 
roof  surface  has  slopes  of  about  1  in  30,  but 
these  were  varied  as  occasion  demanded  so  as 
to  insure  the  flow  of  water  towards  the  columns, 
against  winch  rainwater  pipes  are  fixed.  It 
was  originally  the  intention  to  utilise  the  interior 
of  the  concrete-steel  columns  instead  of  separate 
drain  pipes,  but  the  controle  de  Vetat  refused  to 
sanction  this  arrangement  as  being  contrary 
to  precedent.  Figs.  155  and  156  are  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sections  of  the  depot  which 
make  clear  the  main  features  of  the  building. 

The  roof  slab  is  covered  with  material  termed 
“  ciment  ligneux  ”  or  “  ciment  de  bois,”  over 
which  is  spread  a  layer  of  gravel  10  centimetres 
thick  to  protect  the  cement  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

“  Ciment  de  bois  ”  is  composed  of  a  layer  of 
millboard  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  three 
layers  of  paper  similarly  treated.  The  mill- 
board  is  first  laid  upon  a  thin  bed  of  sand 
spread  upon  the  cement  surface  of  the  flat 
roof,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  millboard 
capable  of  independent  movement,  so  that  it 
may  be  free  to  expand  under  the  influence  of 
heat ;  next  the  upper  surface  of  the  millboard 
is  covered  with  bitumen,  laid  on  hot  with  a 
brush,  and  on  this  is  spread  the  first  sheet  of 
paper.  This  and  the  remaining  sheets  are 
covered  with  bitumen  as  in  the  case  of  the  mill- 
board,  with  the  result  that  the  “  ciment  de 
bois  ”  includes  four  layers  of  bitumen,  one 
layer  of  millboard,  and  three  layers  of  paper. 

At  the  sides  of  the  lantern  frames  certain 
precautions  became  necessary  to  prevent  the 
penetration  of  moisture.  Strips  of  zinc  were 
interposed  for  a  distance  of  15  centimetres 
between  the  millboard  and  the  paper,  and 
cemented  by  means  of  bitumen  applied  with  a 
brush,  so  that  the  strips  of  metal  were  practically 
extensions  of  the  bituminous  roof  covering. 
Each  strip  was  bent  upwards  for  a  height  of 
from  15  to  20  centimetres,  to  form  flashing 
against  the  side  of  the  lantern  framing.  The 
precise  height  of  the  zinc  strips  necessarily 
varies  from  case  to  case  according  to  climatic 
conditions.  For  instance,  on  buildings  situated 
in  places  where  heavy  falls  of  snow  may  be 
anticipated,  the  vertical  returns  of  the  zinc 
must  be  of  ample  height,  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  add  a  supplementary  strip  above  the  first  one, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  penetration  of 
moisture  from  the  melting  snow,  especially 
in  the  case  of  roofs  pierced  by  a  large  number 
of  lanterns,  because  these  are  almost  certain  to 
result  in  the  formation  of  deep  snowdrifts. 

The  gutters  of  the  depfit  at  Renens  are 
constructed  in  reinforced  cement,  covered  with 
sheet  zinc,  laid  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  free 
expansion  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  bor¬ 
dered  at  the  edge,  or  edges,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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by  a  fight  curb,  which  maintains  the  layer 
gravel  on  top  of  the  roof  at  the  thickness  of  1 
centimetres. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  it  woul 
not  be  possible  to  make  watertight  gutters  \ 
concrete  or  cement  without  the  employment  of- 
zinc  fining.  In  reply,  it  should  be  said  tha 
while  gutters  of  comparatively  small  lengu 
can  be  so  constructed  without  risk  of  leakaj. 
through  the  concrete,  it  is  certainly  preferabl 
to  add  a  fining  to  gutters  of  considerable  lengt , 
In  the  locomotive  depfit  at  Renens  some  of  tl  j 
gutters  are  65  metres  long,  and,  if  not  lined,  ij 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  insure  their  cod 
tinuous  watertightness,  because  if  one  or  tv| 
cracks  were  produced  by  expansion  and  coi|i 
traction  the  whole  length  must  be  regarded  < 
leaky.  Hence  the  most  prudent  course  was  1 
line  the  gutters  with  metal. 

In  a  considerable  length  of  guttering  both  til 
cement  and  the  zinc  should  be  capable  of  ii. 
dependent  action  under  the  influence  of  ten1 
perature  changes.  The  adoption  of  the  follov 
ing  method  will  enable  the  architect  to  comp]  ■ 
with  all  necessary  conditions.  After  tli 
channel  has  been  moulded,  concrete  is  adde’ 
where  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  fall1 
then  the  interior  is  covered  with  bituminise 
paper,  over  which  the  zinc  fining  is  laid.  Th ; 
employment  of  paper  is  desirable  because  som. 
brands  of  cement  contain  an  excess  of  free  firm  l 
and  should  not  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  zim 

Small  details  of  construction  such  as  this  ai 
worthy  of  attention,  as  by  the  adoption  of  prope 
precautions  it  is  often  possible  to  obviate  sma 
inconveniences,  which  may  sometimes  develoJ 
into  grave  defects. 

As  previously  explained,  the  hoods  servin 
to  collect  smoke  from  the  interior  of  the  depfl 
are  of  concrete-steel,  being  formed  by  plate 
35  millimetres  thick.  The  vertical  chimney! 
also  of  concrete-steel,  are  circular  in  cross 
section  with  an  internal  diameter  of  75  centi 
metres,  the  wall  of  the  flue  being  35  millimetre 
thick.  Each  of  the  chimneys  is  fixed  in 
socket  of  concrete-steel  moulded  upon,  am, 
monolithic  with,  the  roof  slab.  Thus,  th' 
smoke  hoods  and  the  vertical  flues  are  not  fin 
movably  fixed  to  the  roof,  but  are  free  to  slid 
within  the  sleeve  joint,  a  condition  very  neces 
sary  for  the  avoidance  of  undue  strain  upon  th 
concrete  of  the  roof  and  the  chimneys.  Fig.  15 
is  a  section  in  which,  among  other  details,  th 
construction  of  the  hood  and  chimney  is  clearly 
shown. 

The  flat  roof  slab,  with  an  area  of  about  2,67'f 
square  metres,  is  supported  along  the  edge| 
by  a  thick  bed  of  sand  and  a  layer  of  paper  laic 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  walls,  the  expansioi 
joint  so  constituted  being  intended  to  permit 
lateral  expansion  of  the  concrete -steel  withouj 
involving  the  slightest  risk  of  injury  by  dilatav 
tion  of  the  slab.  This  detail  of  construction 
has  the  effect  of  detracting  in  some  measuri 
from  the  monolithic  character  of  the  buildinj 
as  a  whole,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  insistec 
upon  by  the  engineers  of  the  railway  contro 
service.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
expansion  joint  so  designed  will  actually  answe: 
its  intended  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  ii 
spite  of  the  interposition  of  paper  above  tin 
bed  of  sand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grains  o: 
sand  should  be  round  and  of  uniform  diameter 
if  they  are  to  act  after  the  manner  of  balls,  oi 
even  of  rollers,  in  a  bearing.  But  as  grains,  o 
sand  are  not  smooth  and  perfectly  spherical  like 
steel  balls,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  thal 
the  weight  of  the  roof  covering  will  militate 
against  the  free  play  intended  by  the  designers 
although  to  a  certain  extent  such  action  ma} 
take  place. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  ex 
pansion,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that,  lr 
buildings  of  considerable  size,  movements 
due  to  dilatation  of  the  roof  covering  have  s 
tendency  to  cause  slight  cracks  in  the  walls 
These  are  not  necessarily  of  serious  importance 
but  observation  shows  that  perceptible  separa¬ 
tion  occurs  at  certain  times  at  the  junction  of  th< 
roof  and  the  walls. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  idea  o 
providing  a  rolling  expansion  joint  for  the  roo: 
slab  is  either  useless  or  impracticable,  and  merelj 
content  ourselves  by  ponting  out  the  natun 
of  the  precaution  taken  against  the  risk  o. 
fissures  in  the  depfib  here  described. 

Fig.  158  is  a  section  showing,  to  a  large] 
scale,  the  construction  of  the  smoke-collecting 
hoods  and  vertical  chimneys  in  the  depfit. 

The  hood  descends,  as  already  mentioned 
to  such  depth  that  the  upper  extremity  of  l 
locomotive  funnel  is  about  40  centimetre 
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above  the  lower  edge  of  the  hood,  which  is 
suspended  by  steel  bars,  and  is  provided  with 
steel  plates  along  the  bottom.  Above  the  turn- 
buckles,  the  bars  are  bent  outwards  and  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  concrete  of  the  lantern  walls, 
where  they  are  securely  anchored,  as  shown  in 
the  section.  The  same  drawing  shows  the 
■construction  of  the  socket  forming  a  sleeve 
joint  for  the  vertical  flue.  It  will  be  seen  that 
both  portions  are  perfectly  free  to  move  each 
independently  of  the  other.  The  socket  project¬ 
ing  above  the  roof  slab,  is  formed  of  fine  concrete- 
steel  coated  with  tar,  over  which  is  zinc  flashing, 
connected  with  the  “  ciment  de  bois  ”  in  the 
manner  previously  indicated. 

It  may  confidently  be  predicted  that  the 
system  of  chimney  construction  here  described 
will  be  followed  in  other  locomotive  depdts,  of 
which  several  are  about  to  be  built  in  different 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  federated  lines 
of  railway. 

French  engineers  have  already  taken  much 
interest  in  this  application  of  concrete-steel, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  railway  engineers  in 
this  country. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
‘Council  was  held  on  Thursday,  last  week,  at 
the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road. 

Monmouth-court,  Proposed  Closing. — The 
Improvements  Committee  reported  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  relative  to  the  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  absorb  and  build  over  Monmouth- 
court  on  condition  that  they  surrender  certain 
land  to  the  City  Council,  and  pay  the  Council 
a  sum  of  1,000*.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Council  should  inform  Messrs. 
Hamptons  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  matter  at  the  present  time,  adding 
that  they  (the  Committee)  understood  that 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  considered  that  the 
National  Gallery  was  now  sufficiently  isolated, 
and  that  they  would  derive  no  particular 
benefit  from  the  new  street  which  Messrs. 
Hampton  proposed  to  construct  and  throw 
open  as  additional  compensation  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  court.  The  recommendation  was 
•agreed  to. 

London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill. — 
The  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  re¬ 
ported  having  received  various  letters  from 
public  bolies,  etc.,  in  regard  to  this  Bill. 
Among  the  letters  was  one  from  the  Town 
'Clerk  of  Kensington  enclosing  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  drawn  up  by  a  committee  on  the  recent 
•conference  of  Metropolitan  Local  Authorities, 
and  stating  that  the  conference  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  had  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  :  —That,  with  reference  to  the  com¬ 
munication  recently  addressed  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Local  Authorities  on  the  subject  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Building  Acts,  this 
•conference  desires  to  reiterate  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  at  its  former  meeting,  tha.t,  before  any 
amending  Bill  is  drafted,  the  whole  question 
of  the  administration  of  the  Acts  should  be 
reported  upon  by  Royal  Commission,  in.  order 
that  the  new  legislation  may  not  only  provide 
for  the  consolidation  as  well  as  the  amendment 
of  the  existing  law,  but  may  ensure  a  sub¬ 
stantial  devolution  of  the  administration  of 
the  Acts  from  _  the  central  to  the  local 
authorities.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Local  Authorities  that  they  should,  in 
•replying  to  the  communication  of  the  London 
County  Council,  make  it  clear  that  no  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  which 
does  not  provide  for  all  administrative  duties 
under  the  Acts  which  can  be  efficiently  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  local  authorities,  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  those  bodies  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  in 
1894.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation 
•of  the  Committee,  to  inform  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Kensington  that  the  City  Council  concurred 
in  the  resolutions. 

Gaiety  Restaurant,  Alleged  Infringement  of 
Building  By-laws. — The  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  had  directed  a  letter  to 
‘be  sent  to  the  persons  responsible,  requiring  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  with  the  law  in  the  case  of 
certain  water-closets  at  the  Gaiety  Restaurant, 
which  the  Committee  stated  had  been  erected 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Ventilation  of  Surface  Boxes. — The  Works 
Committee  reported  having  received  a  letter 
from  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  General  Post 
Office  with  reference  to  the  standard  types  of 
street  boxes  to  be  used  by  the  Post  Office 
'Telegraphs  Department,  which  were  recently 
approved  by  the  Council,  stating  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  comply  with  the 
•Council’s  request  that  the  covers  of  footway 
coxes  should  be  filled  in  with  material  similar 


to  the  surrounding  pavement.  In  regard  to  a 
suggestion  contained  in  the  letter,  that  venti¬ 
lating  pillars  should  be  fixed  in  the  footways 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  boxes,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the 
General  Post  Office  should  be  informed  that 
the  Council  could  not  entertain  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  This  was  agreed  to. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Dunn. — Mr.  William  Henry  Dunn  died 
at  his  residence,  No.  1,  Belle  Vue-terrace,  Dur- 
ham-road,  Gateshead,  on  May  24,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  He  practised  as  an  architect  at  No. 
5,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
under  the  style  of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Dunn, 
having  continued,  in  Newcastle,  the  practice 
of  his  partner,  the  late  Matthew  Thomp¬ 
son.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  began  his  career  in  the 
comparatively  obscure  calling  of  a  journey¬ 
man  artificer,  raised  himself  to  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  amongst  his  fellow  townsmen  at  Gates¬ 
head,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Town  Council 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  subsequently 
an  alderman  of  the  borough ;  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Gateshead  in  1893,  and  again  in  the 
following  year.  He  made  the  plans  and 
designs  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Heaton-road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  having  a  capacity  of  750 
persons,  1896 ;  and  of  the  vestry  hall  and  school¬ 
rooms  for  St.  Christopher’s,  at  Walker,  North¬ 
umberland,  1893.  He  was  the  architect  of 
many  schools  for  the  Borough  of  Gateshead 
School  Board,  comprising  the  schools  in  Rose- 
street  ;  at  Teams ;  and  those,  for  750  scholars, 
in  Kelvini-grove  (1887),  which  he  afterwards 
enlarged  with  the  addition  of  six  classrooms 
and  a  central  hall,  and  of  a  junior  department 
for  more  than  300  in  Victoria-road.  Mr. 
Dunn  was  a  member  of  the  Northern  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  and  served  for  a  term  as 
President  of  that  Society. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NE  ITS. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Derby. — The  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
London-road,  Derby,  took  place  recently. 
The  church  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Slater,  builders',  of  Derby,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hewitt, 
of  Brighton.  The  amount  of  the  contract, 
including  the  tower,  is  9,400*.  The  building 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  a  nave,  with 
aisles,  transepts,  and  apsidal  chancel,  and  a 
west-end  tower,  which  merges  slightly  into  the 
nave.  The  vestry,  with  heating-chamber 
underneath,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  heating  is  carried  out  by  a 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  this  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Jerram,  of 
Derby.  The  organ  and  choir  are  accommo¬ 
dated  in  an  organ  loft,  or  small  west-end 
gallery,  but  the  old  side  galleries  like  those 
in  the  old  church  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  organ  has  been  renovated  by  Messrs. 
Bevington,  London.  The  nave  arcade  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  clerestory  windows,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  church  is  secured  by  means  of 
Boyle’s  patent  extract  and  inlet  ventilators, 
in  addition  to  the  openings  in  the  various  win¬ 
dows.  Red  sand-faced  bricks,  with  Coxbench 
stone  dressings,  are  the  materials  supplied  for 
facing  the  external  walls,  with  Kelton  and 
Coxbench  stone  dressings  internally.  The 
church  will  seat  800  people,  and  the  tower 
rises  to  a  height  of  over  100  ft.  The  clock 
has  been  put  in  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Derby; 
whilst  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  have 
put  in  a  new  bell  frame  and  rehung  the  bell. 
The  electric  light  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Haslam,  of  Derby,  and  the  leaden  lights  for 
the  windows  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Wheel- 
don,  of  Croydon.  The  floor  is  laid  with  wood 
blocks.  All  the  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  and 
some  of  the  old  seats  have  been  used  again. 
There  is  a  new  font  by  Jones  &  Willis,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  the  pulpit  is  the  same  as  was 
used  in  the  old  church,  but  it  has  been 
renovated  and  made  shorter. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Fernilee,  near 
Buxton. — The  Bishop  of  Southwell  recently 
consecrated  the  new  church  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  township  of  Fernilee,  six 
miles  north-west  of  Buxton.  The  plans,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Currey  and  C.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  architects,  of  Derby,  include  a  nave,  with 
south  aisle,  and  a  small  bell  turret,  as  well  as 
a  chancel,  with  organ  and  vestries,  and  will 
give  accommodation  for  490  worshippers.  At 
present,  however,  only  the  nave  has  been 
built,  and  the  arches  into  the  aisle  and  to  the 
chancel  have  been  closed  with  temporary  walls. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  late  Gothic;  the 
walls  are  built  of  local  rubble  stone,  the  arches, 
window  tracery,  etc.,  being  worked  in  Matlock 
stone ;  the  roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  all  woodwork 
being  exposed  to  view  in  the  interior,  and 
left  its  natural  colour ;  externally,  it  is 
covered  with  rough  grey  slates  from  Precelley, 


in  South  Wales;  the  porch  is  formed  of  oak 
framing,  filled  in  with  cement  panels,  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  bell  cote  has  been  formed  on  its  gable;  : 
the  internal  walls  have  the  stonework  exposed ; 
to  view,  but  are  lined  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  withr 
boarding  stained  green ;  all  the  internal  furni-  > 
ture  and  fittings  are  of  a  temporary  character. ' 
The  general  contractors  for  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Fox  &  Goddard,  of  Whaley  Bridge ; 
the  heating  apparatus  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Beeley,  of  Hazelgrove;  the  carv¬ 
ing  on  the  pillars  was  done  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  • 
Martyn  &  Co.,  of  Cheltenham;  the  wrought-? 
ironwork  in  gas  fittings,  door  bands,  etc.,  has  : 
been  made  to  the  architects’  designs  by  Messrs.  j 
Taylor,  Whiting,  &  Taylor,  of  Derby. 

Church,  Liverpool. — The  Church  of  St. 
Nathaniel,  in  the  district  of  Windsor,  Liver-: 
pool,  has  just  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool.  The  new  church,  which  falls  back-i 
a  distance  of  some  80  yds.  from  the  north  side 
of  the  top  of  Upper  Parliament-street,  takes  : 
the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  i 
1904.  The  arrangement  of  the  east  end  of  the  < 
church  is  entirely  different  from  the  plan  4 
usually  adopted  in  modern  churches,  the  3 
Basilican  arrangement  being  reproduced.  The 
old  church  had  a  length  from  east  to  west  of 
105  ft.,  and  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  1 
61  ft.,  and  the  new  church  is  123  ft.  long  and  ; 
68  ft.  6  in.  broad.  The  nave  from  the  west  s 
wall  to  the  chancel  steps  is  83  ft.  long,  with  a  ; 
width  between  the  columns  of  36  ft.  There  ft 
are  north  and  south  side  aisles,  each  3  ft.  6  in.  3] 
wide,  and  a  centre  or  nave  aisle  of  4  ft.  6  in.  ; 
in  width.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side  > 
aisles  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  supported  I 
on  selected  Peterhead  granite  columns.  The  j 
caps  and  bases  are  of  Darley  Dale  stone,  a 
carved  and  moulded.  Above  the  nave  arches  :| 
there  is  a  clearstory  pierced  with  lancet-shaped  g 
windows,  all  the  other  windows  throughout  { 
the  church  being  of  that  character,  but  those  ? 
at  the  east  and  west  end  are  filled  with  - 
tracery.  The  choir  space  is  raised  three  steps  .: 
above  the  nave  level,  and  the  choir  stalls  j 
provide  accommodation  for  a  choir  of  forty-  _ 
one.  Round  the  semi-circular  end  of  the  ; 
chancel,  and  at  the  extreme  east  end,  twenty- 
five  stalls  have  been  fixed.  These  have  • 
elaborately-carved  canopies,  pillars,  and  j 
finials,  with  a  sloping  shingle  roof  oyer  the  a 
top,  tbe  whole  being  executed  in  Dantzic  oak;  4 
4  ft.  away  from  the  east  wall,  and  following 
the  circular  formation,  there  is  the  Com- 
munion  step  and  Communion  rail,  which  also  t 
extend  across  the  chancel.  The  total  length  of  T 
Communion  rail  is  therefore  55  ft.,  as  against  a 
a  length  in  most  churches  of  about  26  ft.  The  , 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing  are  Edwards’  red  bricks  a.nd  terra-cotta; 
pitch-pine  for  all  the  exposed  timbers  in  the  i. 
waggon-vaulted  roof  and  the  seats;  and  the  , 
chancel  fittings,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  lectern, 
choir  stalls,  Communion  rail  and  Holy  Table  . 
are  all  in  oak.  The  church  is  lighted  with 
cathedral  glass,  each  window  having  in  its  , 
upper  portion  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  , 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  while  the  lower  por- 
tion  bears  a  representative  extract  from  the  j 
Epistle  to  that  Church.  For  evening  lighting  ‘ 
the  church  has  been  fitted  throughout  with  the  (J 
electric  light  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  j 
The  heating  is  by  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes  j 
and  ventilating  radiators.  The  contractors  j 
for  the  constructional  works  are  Messrs.  ^ 
H.  E.  B.  Greene  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  the  archi-  ; 
tects  being  Messrs.  George  Bradbury  &  Sons,  , 
Liverpool.  The  stained  windows  and  all  the 
leaded  glazing  have  been  executed  bv  Messrs.  1 
Williams  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool. — Liver -  j 
pool  Courier. 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Newcastle-  j 
on-Tyne. — The  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  9 
Northumberland-road,  which  was  damaged  by  , 
fire  in  November  last,  has  just  been  reopened. 
The  work  of  repairing  the  church  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  in  hand,  Messrs.  Cackett  9c 
Burns  Dick  being  the  architects,  and  the  re¬ 
novation  has  now  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
considerably  over  3,000*.  The  roof,  which  was 
the  most  badly  damaged  part  of  the  building, 
has  been  renewed  in  pitch-pine ;  there  is  a  new 
pulpit  in  oak ;  there  are  new  choir  seats  also 
in  oak;  and  there  has  been  an  entire  renewal 
of  the  seating  accommodation,  the  material 
used  being  Oregon  pine.  But  the  structural 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  in  much  the 
same  style  as  formerly.  The  contractors 
were: — Mr.  Wra,  Nicholson,  of  Gosforth,  for  , 
the  structural  work;  Mr.  Richardson,  for  the  • 
painting;  Messrs.  Falconer,  Cross,  &  Co.,  who  , 
have  entirely  renewed  the  electric  lighting  j 
installation;  and  Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons,  fur-  . 
nishings.  The  organ  has  been  restored  by  . 
Messrs  Nicholson  &  Newbegin.  The  clerk  of 
works  was  Mr.  Thomas  Marriner. 

Congregational  Church,  Sutton-in-Ash-  , 
field. — The  foundation-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  the  24th  ult.  The  church  occupies  a  , 
prominent  corner  site,  with  a  tower  as  a 
feature  at  the  angle.  The  contract  is  let  to  , 
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the  builder. 


.  r.^f,  Greenwood,  of  Mansfield,  the  amount 
kI-'c  3  982/.  15s.  4d.  The  church  will  accom- 
850  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs, 
{•were  Baines  &  Son,  London. 
tuftist  Church,  South  Bank,  Yorkshire.— 
*l;,  hailding  is  about  to  be  commenced.  The 
ESt  mount  is  3,2347.,  for  the  church, 
hnrch  parlour,  vestries,  etc.,  the  seating 
■femmodation  being  for  about  630  persons. 
Mure  schools  are  arranged  for  at  the  back  of 
*,  site  The  architects  are  Messrs.  George 
Haines  &  R.  Palmer  Baines,  London. 

Episcopal  Church,  Burntisland,  N.B.— The 
Z  church  for  St.  Serf’s  congregation  at 
r  rntisland  has  just  been  completed.  The 
lurch  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  of 
fone  from  Grange  Quarry.  The  roof  is  left 
'  .,  Up  to  the  ridge  inside,  and  is  covered 
oith  red  tiling  outside.  The  contractors 

® _ j,  Jackson  &  Son,  mason  work; 

T  Patterson,  joiner  work;  J.  William- 
«n  &  Son,  roofing;  W.  Anderson,  plaster 
:nd  tile  work;  W.  Barclay,  the  paint- 
,W— all  of  Burntisland;  Frew  Watson,  &  Co., 
Perth  the  plumber  work ;  and  J.  Miller,  Glas- 
mff  the  glazier  work.  A  pencil  sketch  plan 
L’  eot  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  architect, 
London,  and  handed  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Simpson, 
architect,  Burntisland,  to  prepare  working 
nlani  and  superintend  the  building  operations. 
|he  cost  of  the  new  church  is  2,300/.  The 
church  is  seated  for  200  worshippers.— Dundee 
Uvertiser. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Shirehampton. — The  new 
Baptist  chapel  at  Shirehampton  has  been 
opened.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
was  2  044/.,  and  accommodation  has  been  pro¬ 
vided’ for  a  congregation  of  about  300.  The 
chief  entrance  is  from  Pembroke-road,  the 
chapel  being  entered  through  a  porch,  on 
both  sides  of  which  is  a  lobby.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  building  are  vestry-rooms  and 
other  offices.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wakefield,  of  Bristol,  and  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Biss  &  Sons,  of 
Portishead.  The  chapel  is  50  ft.  by 

27  ft.,  and  the  height  from  floor  to 
ridge,  28  ft.  The  east  and  west  walls 
are  panelled  on  the  inside  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  6  in.,  these  panels  being  movable,  so 
that  they  may  be  pulled  out  to  form  sixteen 
classrooms.  The  roof  is  an  open  timber  one, 
covered  with  red  tiles,  and  the  floor  is  of 
pitch-pine  wooden  blocks.  The  building  will 
be  heated  by  the  hot-air  system,  and  the 
light  will  be  incandescent  gas.  The  baptistry 
is  constructed  of  white  Sicilian  marble. 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Waddington,  Lincoln.— 
A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schoolroom  is 
being  erected  at  Waddington,  at  a  cost  of 
about  1,000/.  The  chapel  will  be  49  ft.  long 
by  23  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  seated  to  hold  180 
persons.  The  schoolroom  adjoining,  30  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  will  communicate  with  the  chapel  by 
folding  doors,  and  there  will  also  be  a  vestry. 
The  front  of  the  chapel  will  be  of  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  dressings  of  stone  from  the  Wad¬ 
dington  yard.  In  the  principal  gable  will  be 
a  traceried  window  14  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and  the 
whole  building  will  have  fifteen  windows.  The 
chapel  will  have  an  open-timbered  roof,  and 
the  seats  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Drury, 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
W.  &  M.  Halkes,  of  Lincoln. 

Portishead  Nautical  School.— The  nautical 
school  at  the  Nore,  Portishead,  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  and  the  Education  Committee  have 
just  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  E.  Gabriel  is  the  architect,  Mr. 
F.  Cowlin  the  builder,  and  Mr.  G.  Crispin  the 
sanitary  engineer. 

St.  Peter’s  School,  York. — At  St.  Peter’s 
School,  York,  was  opened,  on  the  1st  inst., 
the  new  wing  which  has  been  built  to 
meet  the  scholastic  demands,  made  upon 
the  institution.  The  new  wing  has  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  school-house  and 
covered  play-shed,  and  is  of  red  brick,  with 
green  Westmorland  slated  roofs.  The  central 
portion,  which  is  taken  up  three  stories,  is 
covered  with  an  asphalt  flat,  to  which  there 
is  access  by  a  turret  staircase.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  about  6,000/., 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ullathorne,  of  Selby,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of.  Mr. 
Brierley,  architect,  of  York.  A  feature  is  the 
provision  of  a  changing-room,  fitted  with  foot 
and  shower  baths. 

Primitive  Methodist  Buildings,  Wash¬ 
ington  Station.— The  foundation-stones  have 
just  been  laid  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
Sunday  school  and.  classroom  at  Washington 
Station.  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
wmprise  a  schoolroom,  capable  of  seating  250 
adults,  and  a  smaller  infants’  schoolroom  or 
C.E.  hall,  to  hold  about  50  people.  The  school 
will  cover  an  area  of  40  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  a 
transept  19  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  entrance  will.be 
from  the  main  road,  an  inner  vestibule,  leading 
directly  into  the  school.  The  building  will 
be  faced  with  Pel  aw  pressed  bricks.  The  plans 
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Pbesbtteman  Assembly  Bdildisgs,  Belfast  — 
jwS,  bu,.ldlnSS  for  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
church  comprise  extensive  offices,  committee- 
rooms,  and  three  large  halls.  The  assemblv 
all,  planned  to  seat  2,300  persons,  has  two 
k-Ltlu68’  ■ :  Wltb  r  Panelled  oak  fronts,  and  a 
s  ofe(iimtvIWo0£  0re%°?  Pine-  All  the  walling 
5  ot  Vounty  P°wn  sandstone,  with  Glasgow  stone 
dressings;  mternally  Bath  stone  is  extern 
srvely  used.  Westmorland  green  slates  cover 
the  roofs,  and  the  copper  crown  of  the  large 
square  tower,  which  is  about  170  ft.  high,  wls 
Th“™?idtb7  Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  Loidon. 
Ihe  peal  of  twelve  bells,  with  tenor  weighing 
42  cwt  was  cast  by  Taylor  &  Co.,  Lough¬ 
borough,  with  clock  and  carillon,  and  is  worked 
by  electricity.  Messrs.  Robert  Corry,  Ltd.  are 
the  contractors  and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Young  &  Mackenzie,  of  Belfast. 

The  Bangour  Village  Asylum,  near  Edin- 
B7RmH,TIxe  official  inspection  by  the  Board 
ot  Irade  Inspector  Colonel  Yon  Donop,  took 
place  on  the  17th  ult.  of  the  Bangour  Railway, 
which  has  been  constructed  by  the  Edinburgh 
District  Lunacy  Board  from  Uphill  Station  to 
Bangour,  as  a  convenient  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  village  asylum  at  that  place, 
now  being  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
pauper  lunatics  of  the  city.  The  railway 
™  tjl  h,alf  I?iles  lenSth>  has  cost  over 
oU,UUUt.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  in  conveying  material  for  the  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  at  Bangour.  Mr.  Tait  is 
the  engineer  of  the  railway.  An  informal  in¬ 
spection  afterwards  took  place  of  the  buildings 
at  Bangour,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Blanc,  the  architect.  For  some  time  past 
there  have  been  two  hundred  patients  in  resi¬ 
dence,  who  are  accommodated  in  four  of  the 
cheaply-constructed  pavilions  of  wood  and  iron 
which  were  erected,  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Board  of  Lunacy,  so  as  to  ease  the  pressure 
at  the  Morningside  Asylum.  There  is  a  fifth 
pavilion,  which  is  used  as  an  administrative 
block.  The  large  administrative  block,  which 
occupies  a  site  on  the  face  of  the  southern 
slope  of  the  estate — all  the  buildings  are  so 
situated — is  fast  nearing  completion.  The 
central  block,  three  stories  in  height,  contains 
reception-rooms  for  patients  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  medical  staff.  Right 
and  left  of  this  accommodation  for  male  and 
female  patients  under  observation  has  been 
provided.  This  consists  of  a  day  or  dining 
room,  and  dormitories  for  twenty  patients  on 
each  side.  .  From  these  observation  wards  the 
patients,- within  a  few  days  of  their  admission, 
will  be  allocated  to  the  several  other  pavilions 
suitable  to  their  mental  and  physical  condition. 
To  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  this  block,  two 
on  each  side,  four  pavilions — two  for  women 
and  two  for  men — for  acute  cases,  fifty  in  each, 
have  been  planned.  In  this  part  of  the  ground 
the  hospital  will  be  reared,  and  in  the  eastern 
corner,  shaded  by  trees,  the  mortuary  has 
already  been  built.  By  the  side  of  the  rail¬ 
way  line  a  power  station  and  workshops  are 
in  course  of  construction.  This  will  include 
the  boiler-room  for  generating  steam  for  the 
whole  of  the  village,  the  dynamo-rooms,  work¬ 
shops  for  the  male  patients,  coal  stores,  etc. ; 
immediately  to  the  west  is  a  duplicate  build¬ 
ing,  containing  the  central  kitchen  and  stores, 
with  a  covered  way  between  them  27  ft.  in 
width.  The  kitchen,  63  ft.  by  40  ft.  by  25  ft. 
in  height — the.  stores  being  practically  of 
similar  dimensions — and  its  .  necessary  offices 
are  well  arranged,  and  adjoining  it  are  a 
bakery  and  cold  storage.  The  next  building, 
westwards,  is  a  laundry,  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with 
washing  and  drying  houses,  ironing-rooms,  etc. 
Beyond  this  there  are  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  four  stone  pavilions,  each  designed  for 
fifty  female  patients,  capable  of  being  indus¬ 
trially  employed.  At  the  present  time  build¬ 
ings  have  been  contracted  for  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  750  patients;  but  all  the  offices, 
such  as  kitchens,  laundry,  etc.,  have  been 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  full 
number  which  may  be  accommodated  in  the 
village— viz.,  1,000  patients.  Should  further 
accommodation  be  required  in  the  future,  there 
is  ground  on  all  sides  for  extension.  On  the 
crest  of  the  hill  is  the  house  of  the  chief 
medical  officer.  For  the  water  supply  of  this 
village  community  it  was  necessary  to  construct, 
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Insurance  Buildings,  Bristol.— The  new 
buildings  for  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Oompany,  Bristol,  are  situated  in 
Mr.  ScW  Gabriel  is  the 
architect.  The  building  now  completed  covers 
an  area  of  3,680  ft.  super.  Externally,  the 
ground  floor  iS  executed  in  granite,  above 
which  Hartham  Park  Bath  stone  is  used.  The 
carving  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
beale.  Internally,  the  ground  floor  area  is  in 
the  occupation  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  company,  and  here  the  walls  are  lined  with 
tiles  bv  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  &  Co.,  who 
have  also  executed  the  striking  faience  mantel¬ 
pieces.  All  the  joinery  is  in  oak,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  fittings,  which  are  mahogany, 
in  the  basement  are  strongrooms  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  with  a  warehouse  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  building.  There  are  entrances  to 
the  upper  floor  offices  from  Corn-street,  and  also 
Irom  Shannon-court.  The  staircase  is  of 
stone,  the  walls  of  which  and  the  corridors  are 
lined  with  Rust’s  vitreous  mosaic,  this  material 
being  also  used  for  the  floors  of  corridors  and 
passages.  An  electric  lift  gives  access  to  all 
the  floors.  Lavatory  accommodation  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Ridd,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect  on  behalf  of  the 
company. 

Housing  Scheme,  Earswick,  Yorkshire. — A 
scheme  of  housing  and  improvement  is  now 
being  carried  out  at  Earswick,  near  York,  on 
lines  similar  to  Bournville.  Two  types  of 
houses  are  being  built  so  far;  cottage  houses, 
which  let  at  4s.  6d.  a  week,  and  “parlour” 
houses  at  5s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  rates  in  each 
case.  The  cheaper  cottages  contain  a  kitchen, 
living-room,  pantry,  and  three  bedrooms. 
Messrs.  Unwin  &  Parker  are  the  architects 
responsible  for  the  scheme. 

Building  in  Nottingham.— The  following 
table,  showing  the  number  of  new  buildings 
in  Nottingham,  has  been  passed  by  the 
General  Works  and  Highways  Committee  of 
the  Corporation.  The  number  of  buildings 
passed  in  the  last  four  years  was: — Year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1902,  2,065 ;  year  ending 

March  31,  1903,  2,775 ;  year  ending  March  31, 
1904,  2,010 ;  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  1,531. 

Johnson  Memorial  Church,  Bickershaw. — 
This  new  church  was  recently  consecrated. 
The  church  is  on  a  site  in  Bickershaw-lane,  ad¬ 
joining.  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Abram 
Collieries,  and  it  provides  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  over  200  persons.  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  large  chancel 
arch,  with  a  low  curb  wall,  designed  to  receive 
chancel  screen,  and  the  chancel  floor  is  enriched 
with  encaustic  tiles ;  choir  benches,  with  carved 
ends  and  fronts,  are  also  provided.  The  build¬ 
ing  throughout  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
vestries  are  on  the  north  side,  with  separate 
entrance  for  the  use  of  clergy  and  choir,  and 
separated  from  the  chancel  by  an  arch  and 
ornamental  screen.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  and 
the  font  is  of  red  Rainhill  stone.  A  bell  has 
been  placed  in  the  ornamental  stone  belfry, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  main  roof  over 
the  chancel  arch.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  Freeman,  archi¬ 
tect,  Bolton,  Messrs.  Moore  Brothers,  of  Raw- 
tenstall,  being  the  contractors,  Mr.  Henry 
Molyneux,  of  Abram  Collieries,  aoting  as 
clerk  of  works. 

New  Offices,  Westminster. — A  building, 
consisting  of  a  block  of  offices  and  business 
premises,  to  be  called  “  Parliament-chambers,” 
and  facing  the  Church  House,  Great  Smith- 
street,  Westminster,  is  now  being  completed 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  Read,  of  the  London  Banking 
Corporation.  The  property  consists  of  over 
100  offices.  The  entrance-halls  are  panelled 
with  Irish  green  and  black  Devonshire 
marble,  and  the  steps  are  of  .  white  Sicilian 
marble.  The  elevation  is  carried  out  in  red 
bricks,  with  carved  gauged  work,  and  tawny 
terra-cotta  dressings.  Messrs.  L.  Whitehead 
&  Co.  are  the  builders,  Messrs.  Palgrave  & 
Co.  architects,  and  Mr.  Farrell  their  clerk  of 
works. 

New  Flats,  Wimbledon. — A  new  building  is 
to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Belvedere- 
grove  and  Courthope-road,  Wimbledon  Hill, 
to  be  called  “  Clifford  House,”  and  to  con¬ 
sist  of  high-class  residential  flats.  Messrs.  R. 
Ward  &  Son,  Battersea,  are  the  contractors, 
and  Messrs.  Palgrave  &  Co.  are  the  architects. 

New  Church,  Fishponds,  Bristol.— The 
first  section  of  All  Saints,  Fishponds,  was 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  style  is  that  of  the  XIVth 
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century,  and  the  portion  so  far  constructed  in¬ 
cludes  chancel,  morning  chapel,  two  vestries, 
organ-chambers,  south-east  porch,  and  the  first  of 
six  bays  of  nave  and  aisles,  the  whole  of  which 
will  ultimately  seat  700  people.  The  walls 
are  of  rock-faced  and  level-bedded  local  stone, 
lined  with  adamant  plaster,  with  windows  and 
dressings,  generally  of  Hastham  Park  stone, 
with  polished  Belgian  marble  and  blue 
Rennant  shafts  for  the  various  internal 
columns,  with  profuse  natural  foliage  carving 
in  their  caps  and  elsewhere.  The  roofs  are 
of  open-timber  description,  boarded,  felted, 
and  covered  with  brown  and  red  mixed 
Broseley  tiles.  The  floors  of  chancel  and  porch 
are  laid  with  terayo  marble  mosaic,  and  the 
gangways  with  oak  wood  blocks.  The  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Sons,  of  Fish¬ 
ponds,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker  &  Son,  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Here¬ 
ford. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster. — Canon  Hen¬ 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee, 
writes  to  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  making  an 
appeal  in  reference  to  the  work  of  internal 
restoration  which  is  projected  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  great  east  window.  He  saj;s  that  the 
Committee  are  advised  that  the  window  needs 
to  be  taken  out  and  releaded,  and  that  un¬ 
less  the  work  is  undertaken  without  delay  the 
glass  will  suffer.  It  has  been  decided  at  the 
same  time  to  undertake  the  renovation  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  and  to  entrust  the  work 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe.  The  Committee  will  be  able 
to  acquire  from  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works 
possession  of  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  which 
separates  the  wall  of  the  church  from  the 
railings,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  addi¬ 
tional  space.  Accordingly,  the  new  east  wall 
will  be  built  a  little  eastward  of  the  present 
wall,  giving  a  slightly  greater  length  to  the 
chancel.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
3,000?.,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  financial 

Chancel  Screen  and  Lectern,  Christ 
Church,  Carlisle.— The  Bishop  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness  recently  dedicated  the  chancel  screen 
and  lectern  which  have  been  erected  in  Christ 
Church,  Carlisle,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Rev.  J.  C.  Butterworth.  The  screen  has  been 
carried  out  in  oak  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Martindale,  Carlisle.  The  lectern  has 
a  movable  bookboard  in  the  form  of  an  open 
volume  which  works  in  quadrants,  and  can 
thus  be  adjusted  to  the  light.  The  pilasters 
have  carved  terminals,  and  the  frieze  is  carved 
over  each  tracery  panel,  included  in  the  design 
at  the  front  being  the  symbols  I.H.S.,  X.P.  and 
Alpha  and  Omega,  whilst  over  the  panels  on 
the  return  at  the  steps  are  chiselled  cherub 
heads.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  Carlisle,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  carving ;  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  did  the  oak  work;  and 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Bell  were  the  contractors  for 
the  stone  base.  .  . 

Stained-glass  Windows.— At  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Southwark,  a  large  stained-glass 
window,  representing  the  Nativity,  has  been 
placed,  with  a  brass  memorial  inscription  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  windaw  was  executed  in  the 
studio  of  Messrs.  Bacon  &  Brothers,  who  have 
also  just  erected  a  single-light  window  in  St. 
Saviour’s,  Wood  Green,  of  which  the  subject  is 
Christ  in  Majesty. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Fairburn  Water  Supply.— The  new  water 
supply  for  the  village  of  Fairburn,  near  Ponte¬ 
fract,  which  has  been  carried  out  at  a  cost 
of  3,000?.  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Waugh  C.E..  of  Bradford,  was  formally  turned 
on  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Addy,  the  representative  of 
the  parish  on  the  Pontefract  Rural  District 
Council,  who  received  from  Mr.  Waugh  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  occasion  a  silver  flask 
suitably  inscribed.  The  supply  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  what  are  known  as  the 
Gadmire  Springs,  which  are  leased  at 
a  nominal  rent  from  the  Wesley  Trustees;  the 
flow  from  these  varies  from  150,000  gallons  to 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and,  as  Fairburn  s 
population  is  only  800,  the  quantity  required 
will  absorb  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
minimum.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Broadhead.  the  contractor,  and 
consist  of  a  reservoir  of  100,000  gallons,  a 
pumping-station,  oil-engine,  and  pumps,  and 
about  two  miles  of  mains. 

Belgrave  Sewage  Pumping  Station, 
Leicester.— The  formal  opening  ceremony  of 
the  new  Belgrave  sewage  pumping  station  on 
the  Melton-road,  Leicester,  took  place  re¬ 
cently.  The  works  form  part  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  scheme,  and  comprise  preliminary 
clarification  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage 


of  the  borough  by  bacterial  treatment 
at  the  Beaumont  Leys  Farm,  with  its  sub¬ 
sequent  and  final  purification  on  the  land ; 
also  new  sewers  and  storm  outfall  works  for 
the  whole  of  the  Belgrave  district,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Belgrave  sewage  farm,  and  the 
construction  of  this  new  pumping  station  and 
the  rising  main  to  deliver  the  Belgrave 
sewage  to  Beaumont  Leys  Farm  for  bacterial 
and  land  treatment.  The  estimate  for  the 
whole  scheme  was  167,841?.  Of  this  amount 
about  86,000?.  was  provided  for  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  works  for  the  Belgrave  dis¬ 
trict.  When  completed,  about  nine  miles  of 
new  sewers  will  have  been  laid,  which  will 
replace  about  the  same  length  of  old  defec¬ 
tive  sewers.  The  sewage  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  11,000  will  be  discharged 
through  the  new  sewers  to  the  pump¬ 
ing  station,  representing  a  volume  in  dry 
weather  of  nearly  400,000  gallons  a  day.  From 
the  pumping  station  now  opened  the  sewage  is 
delivered  through  a  15-in.  diameter  cast-iron 
rising  main,  nearly  two  miles  long,  to  the 
Beaumont  Leys  Farm,  a  rise  of  about  174  ft., 
where  it  joins  the  sewage  from  the 
Abbey-lane  main  sewage  pumping  station. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  safeguard 
the  district  from  nuisance  arising  from 
the  works,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  back  watering  or  flooding  from  the 
sewers  to  again  take  plaoe  in  the  low-lying 
parts  of  Belgrave.  The  new  buildings  com¬ 
prise  an  engine-house,  boiler-house,  work¬ 
shop,  and  chimney-shaft,  120  ft.  high.  A 
weigh  office  has  also  been  built,  and  a  house 
for  the  superintendent  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  A  fence  wall  is  being  built  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land,  and  a  belt  of 
trees,  20  ft.  wide,  will  be  planted  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  site. 
The  bulk  of  the  foundations  a.re  27  ft.  below 
the  normal  level  of  the  river.  Mr.  E.  G- 
Mawbey  is  the  Borough  Surveyor  and 
Engineer,  and  Messrs.  Summers  &  Scott,  Ltd., 
Gloucester,  were  the  contractors. 

The  Widening  of  Union  Bridge,  Aberdeen. 
— A  meeting  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  was  held  on  the 
29th  ult.,  when  the  proposal  to  widen  Union 
Bridge  was  again  considered.  It  was  decided 
to  request  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  to  visit  Aber¬ 
deen,  inspect  the  bridge,  and  advise  the 
Council  before  it  is  decided  whether  to  widen 
the  bridge  by  granite  masonry  or  simply  by 
throwing  out  steel  girders  on  either  side  to 
support  a  pavement  for  pedestrians.  There 
was  a  majority  of  opinion  in  the  committee 
that  the  widening  should  be  done  by  masonry 
if  possible. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  ex¬ 
amination  ifi  sanitary  science  as  applied  to 
buildings  and  public  works,  held  in  Leeds, 
June  2  and  3,  1905,  one  candidate  presented 
himself,  Mr.  S.  S.  Rusby  (Huddersfield),  to 
whom  a  certificate  was  granted.  At  ani  ex¬ 
amination  in  hygiene  in  its  bearing  on  school 
life,  held  in  Leeds,  on  June  2  and  3,  1905, 
twenty-eight  candidates  presented  themselves — 
ten  for  Part  I.,  and  eighteen  for  the  whole 
examination.  The  following  twelve  candidates 
were  awarded  certificates :  — Miss  S.  L.  Armi- 
tage  (Dewsbury) ;  Miss  A.  M.  V.  Badock 
(Leigh) ;  F.  Barraclough  (Leeds) ;  T.  E.  Butler 
(Leeds) ;  Miss  R.  H.  Haggas  (Keighley)  ;  Miss) 
N.  King  (Wakefield) ;  Miss  F.  Kirk  (Brad¬ 
ford)  ;  Miss  S.  W.  Limont  (Burnley) ;  E. 
Ralphs  (Appley  Bridge) ;  F.  C.  Tankard 
(Bradford) ;  Miss  A.  Taylor  (Wakefield) ;  Miss 
J.  E.  Tolson  (Dewsbury).  The  following  nine 
candidates  were  successful  in  Part  I.  of 
above  examination :  — Miss  M.  A.  Chappell 
(Barnsley) ;  T.  Clegg  (Elland) ;  Mis9  M.  Daken 
(Liverpool) ;  A.  Longbottom  (Bradford) ;  W. 
Kidd  (Leeds) ;  T.  Oldfield  (Knaresborough) ; 
Miss  F.  E.  Relf  (Shipley) ;  Miss  F.  Row- 
botliam  (Darton) ;  W.  J.  Woodruff  (Skipton). 
- ■  +■— - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — A  monument  has  been  erected  in 
the  Avenue  de  l’Observatoire,  Paris,  near  the 
lying-in  hospital,  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 

Tarnier. - The  Academie  of  Amiens  has 

opened  a  subscription  to  raise  a  monument  in 

that  town  to  Jules  Verne. - The  eleventh 

local  art  exhibition  has  been  opened  at  Pon- 

toise. - An  asylum  for  the  aged  has  been 

opened  at  Courbevoie,  of  which  M.  Tronchet 

is  the  architect. - A  competition  has  been 

opened  at  Limoux  fbr  the  building  of  an 

upper-class  primary  school. - M.  Andre, 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  the  Service  Municipale  at  Paris, 

in  place  of  the  late  M.  Cavel. - MM.  Allignet 

and  Loiseau  are  the  architects  for  important 
school  buildings  in  progress  at  Vanves  and 

at  Boulogne-sur-Seine. - By  a  Government 

decree  of  May  27  M.  Leon  Bonnat  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  des 

Beaux-Arts  for  a  period  of  five  years. - The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  Blanc,  architect, 


Inspecteur  des  Batiments  Civils,  and  specially  re¬ 
attached  to  the  Institut  and  the  Cour  de  Cas-  ,s 

sation. - The  decease  is  announced,  at  Tours,  £ 

of  M.  Henri  Prath,  a  member  of  the  Societe  It 
Centrale  des  Architects.  M.  Prath,  who  was  i 
58  years  of  age,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  ! 
Atelier  Andrd  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  He  was  the  architect  of  various  schools  tj 
at  Tours  and  at  Chateau-Renaulf,  and  also  of  : 
the  Ecoles  Normales  at  Loches  and  at  Tours.  ; 

- M.  Eugene  Danfoy,  architecte-en-chef  in  ; 

the  Department  of  Monuments  Historiques  & 
and  of  Edifices  Diocesains,  has  died  at  Paris,  5 
at  the  age  of  67.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  ji 
and  of  Questel.  He  was  successively  in  charge  >j 
of  the  dioceses  of  Avignon,  Orleans,  and  i 
Tulle.  In  1889  he  obtained  the  Grande  • 
Medaille  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  founded  to 
encourage  studies  on  French  architectural  Z 
monuments. 

Germany. — The  Society  of  German  Engineers  , 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Magdeburg  on  c 

June  19  to  22. - In  Ratisbon,  when  a  house  ,3 

was  pulled  down  in  St.  George’s-place,  some  s 
interesting  remains  of  a  wall  were  discovered 
that  must  have  belonged  to  the  Castra  Regina  $ 
erected  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  n 
179  a.d.  ;  remains  of  a  statue  were  also  found,  1. 
of  a  female  figure  of  which  the  head  and  _ 
shoulders  are  missing,  and  which  has  been  ...' 
conjectured,  from  what  is  left  of  the  inscrip- 
tion,  to  represent  Agnes  of  Poitiers,  the  wife  N 

of  Emperor  Henry  III. - The  new  building  -a 

for  students  of  mechanics,  built  in  connexion  v 
with  the  Dresden  Technical  Schools  by  the  1 
architect,  Professor  Weissbach,  was  opened  on 
May  27. 

Port  of  Antwerp  Improvements.— At  a  t 
recent  meeting  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  ^ 
Thames,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  visit  l 
by  members  of  the  Board,  during  the  current  J* 
month,  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Ham-  • 
burg,  to  inspect  the  new  works  for  the  improve-  ' 
ment  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp,  which  it  is  esti-  y 
mated  will  be  completed  in  ten  years’  time  ; 
at  an  outlay  of  about  eight  millions  sterling.  ‘ 
The  projected  improvements  comprise  a  river  *' 
channel,  four  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  from  * 
Kruisschans  to  Austruweel  to  provide  riverside  ® 
quays  and  quay-space  extending  over  eight  ~ 
miles;  the  construction  of  two  dams  at  the  / 
upper  and  lower  ends,  respectively,  of  the  bend  81 
to  be  superseded  by  the  new  river  channel,  ^ 
with  a  short  canal  and  locks  joining  the  main  a 
river  and  the  northern  end  of  the  enclosed  bend ;  * 
and  a  dock  canal,  having  at  its  northern  end  *= 
three  parallel  locks,  984  ft.  by  98  ft.  and  26  ft.  1 
deep  at  low  water,  to  communicate  with  the 
river  at  Kruisschans.  The  dock  canal,  five  5' 
miles  in  length  and  820  ft.  in  width,  is  to  join  k 
the  new  docks  now  being  built,  and  will  have  J 
nine  open  transverse  docks,  3,936  ft.  by  656  ft.,  ^ 
with  a  water  depth  of  39  ft. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements.  ;4 
— Mr.  A.  E.  Carey,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has  acquired  • 
the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Jaffrey, 
which  he  will  carry  on  at  the  same  address,  ij 

3,  Victoria-street,  S.W. - Messrs.  R.  J.  Nichol-  “ 

son  &  Co.,  26,  Cannon-street,  Manchester,  have  :j 
been  appointed  sole  agents  in  Manchester  and  * 
the  district  for  Messrs.  Joseph  Richmond  &  1 
Co.’s  lifts  and  cranes. 

Proposed  Reconstruction  of  the  Town  •  : 
House,  Aberdeen. — The  sub-committee  of  the  * 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  l  ; 
Council,  charged  with  the  scheme  for  the  re-  ' 
construction  of  the  Townhouse  Buildings,  met  - 
on  the  18th  ult.,  when  the  plans,  prepared  by  * 
the  Burgh  Surveyor,  following  the  elevation  a 
prepared  on  a  previous  occasion  by  Mr.  A.  * 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  were  submitted.  1 
The  sub-committee  agreed  to  report  the  plans  9 
simpliciter  to  the  Finance  Committee,  with  a 
the  statement  that  the  plans  now  prepared  * 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  I 
departments  of  the  Town  Council.  Under 
the  scheme,  the  proposal  is  to  take  1 
down  the  north  wing  of  the  townhouse  and  1 
set  it  back  so  that  the  line,  when  projected  to  a 
Queen-street,  would  run  in  line  with  the  rail-  * 
ing  of  the  Marischal  College  Buildings.  Offices  s 
for  the  public  rates  and  gas  departments  would  5 
be  provided  in  the  wing  facing  Broad-street,  i 
while  the  City  Chamberlain  and  his  staff  would  ii 
be  accommodated  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  i! 
Town  Clerk’s  department  on  the  floor  above. 
The  front  portion  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  ; 
to  Union-street  would  also  require  to  be  recon-  ; 
structed.  The  ground  floor  is  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Tramway  Department,  and 
the  first  floor  by  the  Public  Health  Depart-  i 
ment.  On  the  next  floor  it  is  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  town  hall — to  form  a  hall,  with 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  councillors  and  com-  l 
mittees.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  : 
about  35,000?.  This  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  l 
cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Society  of  Advo-  i 
cates’  Hall  and  other  property  in  Broad-  * 
street.  In  the  event  of  the  Council  purchasing  : 


June 


io, 


i9°5-] 


the  builder. 


.  Advocates’  Hall,  the  Burgh  Surveyor’s 
would  be  accommodated  in  that  building 

* fvi nc el" S cbken^  Ilsham.— Ilsham  St.  Mat- 
ftmrch  Torquay,  was  erected  half  a 
ago  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr. 
fun?  a  London  architect.  In  1895  altera- 

■  <  and  additions  were  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
H  Pearson,  R.A.  A  clearstory  was  put  in 

1  covered  with  an  open-timbered  roof,  and 
“7  body  of  the  fabric  was  fitted  with  oak 
J  and  now  a  new  chancel  screen  has 
r  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ster  Hayward,  F.S.A.  The  work  of  erec- 
£  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  A.  B.  Hayward 
Li  n  C-  Maynard,  architects,  of  London.  Sup- 
USted  upon  stone  corbels  from  each  side,  the 
Vh  beneath  the  great  rood  beam  is  carried 
mi  the  out-stretched  wings  of  sculptured 
,p\i,  nearly  life  size,  and  whose  pinions, 
hi  tip  to  tip  extended,  measure  15  ft.  In 
5!  centre  of  the  beam  is  a  Calva,ry  cross, 
Line  upon  its  upper  part  a  crown  of  glory, 
•hilst  beneath  is  carved  a  descending  dove. 
Le  the  cross  is  a  projecting  canopy  head, 
“V  iu  outline,  crocketted,  and  terminating 
.ith  a  carved  finial.  Springing  up  from  the 
JL  and  covering  all  the  eastern  end  of  the 
jitice  above  is  tracery  of  XVth  century 
Gothic  type,  whilst  below  occur,  upon  the 
Brthern  side,  the  pelican  in  her  piety,  and 
the  north  a  cross  with  foliated  ends, 
on  which  is  a  circle  composed  of  three 
lies  The  carrying  out  of  the  work  was 
trusted  to  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons, 

Shoreditch  Town  Hall.— The  Shoreditch 
orouo'h  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  Alfred 

■  s  Cross  as  architect  for  the  restoration  of 
.  town  hall,  recently  injured  by  fire.  The 
*n  hall  was  built  in  1900-1  by  Messrs.  Killby 
Gavford,  after  Mr.  William  G.  Hunt’s  plans 

4  designs,  which  were  chosen  in  a  limited 
^petition,  and  are  illustrated  in  our  number 
October’ 19,  1901.  The  general  design  of 
facade  was  brought  into  consonance  with 

j  architectural  outline  of  the  adjacent  and 
jjer  vestry  hall.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the 
arlv  morning  of  August  15,  1904,  destroying 
whole  of  the  roof,  and  the  interior  of  the 
aincil  chamber.  The  structural  reparation 
nil  cost  an  estimated  sum  of  nearly  20,000L 
The  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition.— This  Ex- 
gjition  has  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
icertificate  as  an  Industrial  and  International 
jihibition.  If,  therefore,  exhibitors  give 
Mtice  to  the  Comptroller,  they  can  avail 
•>emselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Pitents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883, 
for  any  inventions,  designs,  etc.,  which  they 
nr  exhibit. 

Building  By-laws,  Pudsey.— A  meeting  of 
» members  of  the  Pudsey  Town  Council  was 
kid  on  the  31st  ult.,  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
Forrest)  presiding,  when.  Alderman  Webster 
imposed  that  the  revised  building  by-laws  be 
ipproved.  These  would,  he  said,  make  it 
l-jr  for  builders  to  erect  houses  and  shops  at 
,jying  price.  The  main  alterations  were  in 
Jucing  the  strength  of  timbers,  easing  the 
editions  for  lock-up  shops,  and  providing 
iit  the  height  of  rooms  should  be  not  less 
jan  8  ft.,  instead  of  9  ft.  Mr.  Gaunt  seconded 
k  motion.— Mr.  Halliday  opposed  the  new 
Kovisione  relating  to  timbers  and  height  of 
:oms.  It  was  better,  he  said,  to  err  on  the 
uht  side,  and  the  Council  would  perhaps  rue 
lien  it  was  too  late. — Alderman  Walker 
pted  out  that  these  two  provisions  had  been 
sserted  by  the  Local  Government  Board.— Mr. 
[eighley  expressed  regret  that  the  Council  had 
»t  obtained  the  power  to  erect  scullery  houses 
iit  could  be  let  at  about  4s.  6d.  per  week, 
teds  was  erecting  large  numbers  of  such 
auses,  and  people  were  leaving  Pudsey  to 
be  in  them.  The  by-laws  were  approved. 

Tests  of  Fire  Grates. — We  are  requested  to 
anounce  that  the  Commissioners  of  H.M. 
forks  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Coal 
bnoke  Abatement  Society,  to  carry  out  during 
Ht  autumn  a  series  of  tests  of  open  domestic 
te  grates.  Manufacturers  who  may  be 
iiirous  of  having  stoves  tried  should  send  full 
iirticulars  thereof  addressed  to  The  Secre- 
uj,  H.M.  Office  of  Works2  London,  S.W.,  on 
Kept  of  which  the  Commissioners  will  deter- 
tne  whether  such  stoves  shall  be  submitted 

5  tests.  Applications  must  be  received  not 
iter  than  July  7  next. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee. — Mr. 
braid  C.  Wvlson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  been 
feted  a  member  of  the  Executive  _  of  the 
iriiish  Five  Prevention  Committee,  vice.  Mr. 

Is  Pritchett,  F.R.I.B.A.,  deceased.  Lieut. - 
lonel  Winn,  R.E.,  Mr.  Walmisley, 
llnst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  Frank  Macey,  architect, 
ie  been  elected  to  seats  on  the  General 
sting  Arrangements  Sub-Committee.  The 
at  fire  tests  at  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
amittee’s  new  testing  station  will  be  coll¬ 
ated  on  Wednesday,  June  28,  and  there  will 
obably  be  a  private  view  of  the  testing 


m  respect  to  protect?™!  Sreiing,  to  fw 

' A~geSS  has^beeik’made 
l7nHthp  Committee  with  the  Associated  Port- 
land  Cement  Manufacturers,  Ltd.  for  svste 
!£££“?  fire  resistant  of  vaHot 

aggregates  of  cement  concrete,  and  a  soecial 
announcement  will  shortly  be  made  as  to  the 
aggregates ,  that  will  be  Lctar  review! 

Builders  Exchange,  Birmingham. — Work  in 
Builders’  Exchange  aid 
Exhibition,  Birmingham,  is  progressing 
favourably ;  the  opening  day  is  fixed  to? 

fhT®  dOTlkkd  So1fOUld  a,id  a11  in  readine8s  for 
tne  display  of  nearly  every  conceivable 

material  and  appliance  required  in  the  build- 
°f  houses  and  factories.  The  motto  of  the 
exchange  is  ^  A  house  is  not  finished  until  it 
is  furnished,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  view 
offl^^e™-llSCv.emen  °f  furnishing  houses  and 
,sh<?wn-  ,  A  system  has  been 
anan0ed  whereby  immediate  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  most  important  catalogues  of  lead¬ 
ing  firms  concerned  in  the  erection  and  equip- 
“f**  °f+  gildings,  and  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  to  keep  the  library  of  catalogues  sup- 
phed  with  all  the  newest  publications.  The 
following  are  among  the  firms  who  are  exhibit- 
^?ssrs-  Mellowes  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Shef¬ 
field)  ;  The  Wood  Carving  Company  (Birming¬ 
ham)  ;  Hamblett  s  Blue  Brick  Company  (West 
Bromwich);  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Sons  (Birming- 
cJj  \’  7,be  Cannon  Iron  Company  (Deep- 
i  The  Perfector  Window  Company,  Ltd. 
(Nottingham);  Messrs.  English  Brothers  (Wis- 
bech) ;  The  Haunchwood  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany  Nuneaton);  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co. 
(Bolton) ;  Mr.  Albert  J.  Shingleton  (London) ; 
Ihe  Fire  Resisting  Corporation  (London); 
Messrs.  Kennck  &  Jefferson  (West  Bromwich 
Kodak,  Ltd.  (London) ;  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co. 
(Jackfield) ;  Messrs.  Kaye  &  Co.  (Rugby) ;  The 
Lloisonne  Glass  Company  (London) ;  'Messrs. 
Samuel  Platt  (Wednesbury) ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Farmiloe  (London). 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Newcastle  Building  Trade  Dispute.— Some 
misunderstanding  appears  to  have  arisen  with 
the  labourers  on  strike  in  Newcastle  and  dis¬ 
trict  as  to  the  proposals  of  the  masters.  They 
had  expected  to  receive  these  direct  from  the 
employers  after  the  meeting  of  the  latter  on 
Friday,  last  week,  but  have  not  done  so.  How¬ 
ever,  it  appears  they  ha.ve  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Leeson,  in  which  were  stated  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  employers,  and  they  are  now  in¬ 
quiring  whether  this  is  meant  to  be  the  official 
communication.  In  this  letter,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  employers  ask  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  £d.  per  hour ;  or,  failing  that,  that  the 
men  should  accept  the  old  rate  of  6£d.,  and 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  arbitration.  When 
the  labourers  hear  that  these  are  the  official 
terms  they  will  proceed  to  ballot  on  them. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
labourers  and  the  masters  have  already,  at 
their  conference,  practically  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  working  conditions,  and  the  real 
question  now  at  issue  is  that  of  wages.  This 
appears  also  to  be  the  chief  matter  in  dispute 
with  the  plasterers  and  bricklayers.  We  also 
understand  that,  should  the  plasterers  return 
to  work,  they  will  request  that  all  the  men 
who  have  been  employed  in  their  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  shall  be  discharged. — The 
masons  have  returned  to  work,  having  effec¬ 
tually  settled  their  differences  with  the  em¬ 
ployers.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  between 
the  masters  and  the  joiners,  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  terms  have  been  decided  upon.  At  the 
meeting  Mr.  Stephen  Eastern  presided,  and1, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion,  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  by  each  side.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  id.  an  hour  was  agreed  to,  so  that 
the  joiners’  wage  is  9£d.  per  hour,  and  equal 
to  that  which  the  masons  have  accepted. 
Several  other  matters  were  also  dealt  with, 
but  in  each  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and 
thus  two  of  the  five  trades  concerned  have 
definitely  settled  matters. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

15,650  of  1904.— S.  Saunders  :  Ventilators. 

A  ventilator,  consisting  of  a  fixed  half  having 
a  bearing,  a  sliding  half  provided  with  a 
spindle  or'  part  engaging  with  the  bearing, 
such  sliding  half  having  also  a  web  or  flange 
or  guides  guiding  the  in-and-out  movements 
of  the  sliding  half  relative  to  the  fixed  half, 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 

opposition,  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made- 


snfndle  wax  00r6d  out  ‘he 

of  brass  I?  S3?  hayl.“?  •“  ?bln  tuba  or  linOT 
in  diameto.  “thea  *nE-fnction  metal  smaller 
an  a™,  *han  ‘l°  boro  ™  bearing  and 

Kre^filtod'SleaT W“n  ‘h<S  a"d 

21K«ikka1904'~D'  r'  AmBUE:  Window  Sash 

tvlMl  “fras  ifesras 

Blocks,  or ^Slabs^for^BuUdhT^Apxu'p^e8^rln^ 

biennia?dSli?S  S?  Tt  that-  after  they  have 

,  U  ■1Pa!rs  between  the  iron  girders 
each  slab  will  lie  with  its  outer  side  &on  the 

ridge  waiife]i°  >  girdtr’  while  its  inner  crown 
slab?  Wr  1?  ■in,such,  a  ,way  that  the  two 
slabs  bear  against  each  other,  and.  are  able 
to  sustain  weight,  such  slab  being  made  with 
a  hollowed  part  on  its  upper  side  and  w  th 

wThte'aening  Iibs  -“ada  i"  onkdpTe» 

Euow  wbS’  a  c™wn-uPle»  furnished  with  a 
to  he  Jrph  .en“bl«>  ‘ke  two  slabs  of  a  pair 
to  be  set  in  from  above,  and  after  the  two 

shlkb®w’ithnthth'‘S  in’j*ho  bodow  of  the  one 
X  fo™,h°  cor.r“pondmS:jhoII°"'  of  the  other 
slab  toims,  on  the  underside,  a  groove  which 
can  be  made  tight  with  a  fillip  If Tment 

2.591  of  1904. — D.  Robinson  :  Ventilators. 

A  Tentilator  consisting  in  the  combination  of 
o oovl  o  s?her,.eaI  body  having  oppositely-dis- 

Tt  kttoeLardS“lei,°!?n,ng8-  a  piP“e  t0  ®hick 

bodv  attach<sd{  which  projects  up  into  said 
body,  a  cross-bar  passing  through  said  bodv 
and  -lta%  supported  therein,  the  ends  of 
and  fr°m  the  Slde  °PeninSs  thereof, 

7J‘™ar  concavo-convex  weather-guards 
oi  Vl  SUPP°r?ed  hl  said  cross'bar  in  front 
°P eni.^s>  b.ut  sufficiently  removed 
therefrom  to  provide  exit  passages. 

11,382  of  1904.— E.  Hancox  :  Girders  or  Beams. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of 
girders  or  beams,  and  other  structures  of  a 
nature,  and  are  built  up  of  sections  or 
IwkLfl  meital  Plates  having  thickened  or 
double-flanged  edges,  or  projecting  parts 
and  connected  together  by  strips  of 
metal  or  sections  having  suitable  grooves  or 
channels  provided  for  receiving  and  gripping 
the  thickened  edges  or  projecting  parts  of  the 
metal  plates.  Having  thus  brought  the 
grooves  or  channel-shaped  sections  and  the 
thickened  edges  of  the  plates  together 
the  arms,  outer  edges,  or  lips  of  the  said 
grooved  or  channel-shaped  sections  are  then 
bent  down  behind  the  projecting  parts  or 
thickened  edges  of  the  plates,  and.  in  this 
manner  form  a  strong  and  durable  connexion 
of  the  various  parts. 

15,042  of  1904.— G.  Newhouse:  Apparatus 
for  Applying  the  Smoke  Test  to  Drains  and 
the  like. 

Apparatus  for  applying  the  smoke  test  to 
drains  and  'the  like,  comprising  a  smoke 
chamber  surrounded  bv  a  water-jacket,  and 
having  below _  a  false  bottom  for  smoke-pro- 
ducing-  material,  an  air  compresser  mounted 
on  the  jacket,  and  arranged  to  supply  air  to 
the  underside  of  said  perforated  false  bottom 
to  the  smoke  chamber,  and  a  handle  or  sling 
secured  upon  the  jacket  whereby  the  ap¬ 
paratus  may  be  carried,  a  non-return  valve  to 
and  a  coned  outlet  from  said  chamber,  and  a 
perforated  support  in  said  chamber. 

15,645  of  1904. — J.  Douglas  and  W.  Christie: 
Adjustable  Shore  or  Strut  for  Use  in  Sup¬ 
porting  the  Sides  of  Barth  Trenches  and 
the  like  Excavations  while  under  Construc¬ 
tion. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  U3e 
in  supporting  the  sides  of  earth  trenches  and 
the  like  excavations  while  under  construction. 
The  principal  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  a  portable  and  adjustable  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  for  use  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  wood  shores  or  struts.  According  to 
the  invention  shores  are  provided  that  "an  be 
used  over  and  over  again  and  that  can  be 
quickly  adjusted  to  any  reasonably-desired 
length,  corresponding  to  the  width  between 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  and  simply  fixed  in 
place,  and  as  easily  disconnected  for  use  else¬ 
where.  The  apparatus  consists  mainly  of  a 
tube,  in  each  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  sliding 
rod  or  piston.  The  rod  at  one  end  of  the 
tube  can  be  adjusted  lengthwise  therein  so  as 
to  project  more  or  less  from  the  end  of  the 
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tube,  and  can  be  fixed  in  the  desired  position 
by  passing  a  pin  through  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
and  any  one  of  a  number  of  holes  provided,  in  the 
rod,  at  convenient  distances  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sliding  rod  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  moved  in  and  out  of  same  by  means  of 
a  lever  pivoted  on  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  the  lower  sash-arm  of  the  lever 
engages  with  this  rod  in  the  tube,  so 
that  upon  manipulating  the  lever  handle  the 
rod  is  slid  in  and  out  of  the  tube  as  desired. 
This  rod  is  provided  with  a  toothed  rack,  and 
a  pawl  mounted  on  the  tube  is  arranged  to 
engage  with  the  rack,  so  as  to  hold  the  rod  in 
the  required  position.  The  outer  end  of  each 
sliding  rod  is  provided  with  a  pawl,  the  face 
of  which  is  spiked. 

17,870  of  1904. — S.  Elmes  :  Artificial  Stone, 
Plaster,  or  Plastic  Material. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone,  plaster,  plastic  material  for 
building  purposes.  The  object  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  to  produce  a  material  which  shall  repre¬ 
sent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natural,  stone, 
and  for  this  purpose  alabaster  powder  is  com¬ 
bined  with  powdered  or  ground  natural  stone 
in  appi’oximately  the  proportions  of  three 
parts  of  plaster  to  one  part  of  powdered  stone. 
To  this  mixture  a  small  percentage  of  borax 
or  alum  is  added  for  hardening  purposes. 

23,880  of  1904.— J.  W.  Shore:.  Machines  for 
Manufacturing  Hollow  Building  Blocks. 

A  machine  for  forming  building  blocks,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  combination  with  a  support,  a 
frame  journaled  thereon  embodying  the  open 
bottom  and  a  vertically  extending  side,  a 
mould-box  side-piece  supported  on  the  side  of 
the  frame,  and  a  mould-box  bottom  arranged 
in  the  open  bottom  of  the  frame  and  provided 
with  projections  adapted  to  engage  therewith, 
a  clamping  device  adapted  to  secure  the 
bottom  to  the  frame,  a  second  mould-box 
journaled  on  the  bottom,  and  stops  for  limit¬ 
ing  its  outward  movement,  and  boards  co¬ 
operating  with  the  side-pieces  and  locking 
devices  for  holding  the  parts  of  the  mould- 
box  in  operative  position. 

5,157  of  1905.— J.  J.  Dennis  and  E.  T.  Filer: 
Scaffold  Bracket. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  scaffold  bracket 
suitable  particularly  for  the  use  of  painters, 
paperhangers,  and  the  like,  and  has  for  its 
object  to  provide  a  simple  and  effective  bracket 
which  can  be  used  to  support  a  staging  board 
at  any  height  desired.  The  bracket  comprises 
a  rectangular  frame  formed  of  side  bars  and 
an  end  plate.  Between,  the  side  bars, 
and  extending  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  is 
the  middle  bar.  These  bars  are  preferably 
angular  in  cross-section,  and  the  whole  device 
is  preferably  cast  or  made  in  one  piece.  The 
middle  bar  occupies  a  plane  somewhat  lower 
than  the  side  bars,  the  end  plates  being  curved 
to  accommodate  the  same.  One  of  the  side  bars 
has  teeth  at  its  inner  edge  thereof.  These  teeth 
project  at  the  ends  of  the  bar,  only  the  middle 
portion  of  the  bar  being  plain  or  not  touched. 
The  edge  of  the  middle  bar  is  similarly 
toothed,  and  has  a  plain  middle  space.  The 
teeth  so  arranged  are  adapted  to  engage  in 
and  support  the  bracket  on  a  plank  or  up¬ 
right,  a  wide  plank  being  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  plank  is  inserted  between 
the  teeth  on  the  respective  bars,  and  weight 
or  pressure  on  the  bar  will  cause  the  teeth  to 
engage  the  plank  and  hold  the  bracket  at  the 
place  set. 

5,854  of  1905.— J.  G.  F.  Lund  :  Building 
Blocks  with  Metal  Skeletons. 

This  relates  to  moulded  or  pressed  hollow 
construction  blocks,  and  consists  in  placing 
iron  bands  or  wires  outside  the  construction 
mass  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shearing 
stresses  appearing  in  the  tongue  and  groove 
projections  are  transmitted  as  tension  to  the 
main  flanges  of  the  blocks  by  means  of  the 
iron  parts.  One  iron  band  is  carried  from  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  tongue  through  the  upper 
main  flange  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  lower 
groove  projection,  and  the  next  iron  band  is 
carried  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  tongue 
through  the  lower  main  flange  to  the  top  edge 
of  the  upper  groove  projection. 

6,355  of  1905.— K.  Pitrowski:  Hollow  Clay 
Bricks  or  Artificial  Stones,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  hollow  bricks  or  arti¬ 
ficial  stones  of  any  size  in  the  shape  of 
headers  and  stretchers  which  are  provided 
with  hollow  spaces  or  channels  running  through 
them  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  being  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  end  faces,  between  the  horizontal 
channels,  with  grooves  which  face  each  other 
in  the  bond  and  form  vertical  channels,  which 
are  filled  with  mortar  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  masonry  air  and  water  tight,  and 
preventing  the  mortar  from  entering  the 
channels. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  19. — By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton  (at 
Lewisham). 

Catford. — 39,  Silvermere-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  36/...  £585 

23  and  25,  Nelgrade-rd.,  f.,  y  r.  501 .  750 

101  and  103,  Bradgate-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  57 1.  4s.  690 

Lewisham.— 60,  Ellerdale-st.,’ u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  y.r.  26 1 .  255 

38,  Thurston-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  101 , 

y.r.  221 .  225 

Lee.— 8  and  14,  Eton-gr.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  91., 

y.r.  681 .  400 

Blackheath. — 4,  South-vale,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  381 .  280 

May  25. — By  Alex.  MOSSMAN  (at  Uxbridge). 

Hayes,  Middx. — “  Rosedale  Farm,”  4  a.  1  r. 

22  p.,  f.,  p .  1,776 

Uxbridge,  Middx. — Bridge-rd.,  “  Dunstable  ” 
and  “  Leighton  ”  Villas  (four),  f.,  w.r. 

881.  8s .  1,190 

May  29. — By  F.  Ellen  &  Son. 

Brimpton,  Berks.  —  “  Brimpton  Common 

Farm,”  81  a.  0  r.  18  p.,  f .  2,000 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Marylebone. — 24,  Nottingham-pl.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  301.,  y.r.  2331 .  2,650 

By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 

Cholsey,  Berks. — “  Mill  Court  Estate,” 

42  a.  3  r.  6p.,f .  12,000 

Maidenhead  Thicket,  Berks. — Pinkneys  Green, 

“Fernhurst”  and  7$  a.,  f .  3,600 

By  Kemsleys’. 

Spitalflelds. — 17  and  18,  Freeman-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

85 1.  10s .  1,080 

4,  Palmer-st.,  f.,  w.r.  421. 18s .  640 

By  Matthews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman. 

Battersea. — 264,  Lavender-hill  (8.),  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g.r.  271.  10s.,  y.r.  1551 .  2,100 

By  Mervin  &  Adams. 

Clapton. — 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Maclaren-st.,  u.t. 

75  yrs.,  g.r.  201.,  w.r.  1101.  10s .  630 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weall. 

Willesden. — Lansdowne-gr.,  f.g.  rents  241.,  re¬ 
version  in  81  yrs .  685 

By  F.  Varley  <fe  Son. 

Paddington. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Goldney-pl.  (factory), 
u.t.  57$  yrs.,  g  r.  101.,  e.r.  1001.  (including 

plant  and  machinery) .  700 

Tottenham. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Ely-pl.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  301.,  y.r.  1051.  8s .  500 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Stockwell. — 30,  34,  and  36,  8idney-rd.,  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  131.  10s.,  y.r.  1021 .  750 

7,  8,  and  9,  Herbert-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

181.  19s.  6d..  y.r.  1161 .  1,035 

Brixton. — 1  and  3,  Burton-rd.,  y.r.  901.,  also 

i.g.r.  14s.,  g.r.  13s .  1,015 

36,  Lorn-rd ,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  421.. .  340 

By  T.  Woods. 

Kentish  Town. — 6,  Hawley-cres.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r.  41.  10s.,  y.r.  321 .  190 

By  E.  Fear  <fc  Walker  (at  Winchester). 

Winchester. — 16,  Bridge-st.  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  601.  ..  995 

15,  Bridge-st..  f.,  w.r.  201.  16s .  270 

1,  Cheesehill-st.,  f  ,  y.r.  341 .  445 

2  and  3,  Cheesehill-st.  (Cheesehill  Rectory), 

f.,  y.r.  181.  4s .  570 

53,  Hyde  Abbey-rd.,  u.t.  976  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.  6s.,  e.r.  251 .  285 

BY  Winterton  &  Sons  (at  Tamworth). 

Elford,  Staffs. — “Upfields  Farm,"  98  a.  1  r.  26  p., 

f. ,  y.r.  1401 .  3,700 

May  30. — By  Browett  &  Taylor. 

Newington. — Avonmouth-st.,  etc.,  i.g.r.  51.  2s. 

u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  with  reversion .  470 

Peckham. — 8umner-rd.,  etc.,  i.g.r.  161.,  u.t. 

96$  yrs.,  g.r.  11.,  with  reversion  . .  370 

By  Martin,  Clarke,  &  Co. 

Trusthorpe,  Lines. — “  Trusthorpe  Manor  ”  and 

6$  acres,  f .  1,200 

Egginton,  Beds. — “  Langley  Cottage,”  f.,  y.r. 

301 .  600 

By  Rdtley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Hampstead-road. — 9,  Edward-st.,  u.t.  16}  yrs. 

g. r.  61.,  p . . .  380 

Kentish  Town. — 24  and  26,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t. 

32$  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  901 .  705 

14,  Leybourne-rd.,  u.t.  25$  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s. 

e.r.  361 .  210 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 93.  Boundary-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  91.  10s.,  y.r.  501 .  635 

Kensal  Rise. — 45,  Ravensworth-rd.,  u.t.  79} 

yrs.,  g.r.  51.  10s.,  w.r.  371.  14s .  230 


Barnes. — 146,£Castelnau,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 

y.r.  661 .  £4 

105,  Castelnau,  u.t.  19$  yrs.,  g.r.  101.,  y.r. 

701 . 4 

By  F.  w  ARMAN. 

Islington. — 20,  Cleveland-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  w.r.  931.  12s .  4 

Holloway.— 16,  Poynings-rd.,  u.t.  05  yrs.,  gr. 

51.  10s.,  e.r.  361 .  2 

Finsbury  Park. — 317,  Green-Ins.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  15s.  6d..  p .  l,i 

Hornsey  Rise. — 164,  Hanley-rd.,  u.t.  65}  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  e.r.  501 . 3 

By  Drawbridge  &  Ansell  (at  Lewes). 

Plumpton,  Sussex. — “Well  House”  (poultry 

farm)  and  0  a.  2  r.  20  p.,  c . .  2 

Alfriston,  Sussex. — The  King’s  Ride,  six  en¬ 
closures  of  freehold  land,  26  a.  1  r.  27  p. 

(in  lots) .  3 

By  Ventom,  Bull.  &  Cooper  (at  Newmarket). 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk. — “  The  Hall"  and  1} 

acres,  f.,  p .  1,1 

By  Roberts,  Son,  &  Tory  (on  the  premises). 
Bourton,  Dorset. — “  Highfield  ’’and  6  a.  0  r.  9p., 

also  two  cottages,  f.,  p .  1,3 

By  W.  H.  Winch  &  Sons  (at  Ashford). 

Benenden,  Kent. — “  Bishopsden  Farm,”  89  a. 

3  r.  34  p.,  f .  2,0' 

“  Hoad’s  Brook  Farm,”  20  a.  2  r.  21  p.,  f.  31 
Biddenden,  Kent. — “  The  Paine  Land,"  8  a. 

0  r.  39  p..  f .  3: 

“  Summerhill  Farm,”  49  a.  1  r.  1  p.,  f .  1,3< 

“  Rat’s  Castle  Farm,”  14  a.  0  r.  26  p.,  f.  . .  5: 

“Upper”  ani  “Lower  Brooke’s  Wood,” 

etc..  187  a.  3  r.  21  p.,  f .  1,8’. 

“  Birch  Wood,”  32  a.  2  r.  2  p.,  f .  6! 

“  Toll  Gate  Cottage  ”  and  0  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f.  1J 

“  Lashenden  Farm,”  110  a.  3  r.  4  p  ,  f.  . .  2,3( 

Frittenden,  Kent. — “  America  ”  Holding, 

21  a.  0  r.  3D  p.,  f .  71 

Headcorn,  Kent. — The  “  Wick  Hill  Land,” 

53  a.  0  r.  8  p.,  f .  6’. 

May  31. —  By  Charles  Caney. 

Camberwell. — 89,  Camberwell-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  40/..  41 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Kingsland-road. — Nos.  423,  426,  427,  and  429, 

u.t.  20$  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  169/ .  1,11 

By  Thornborrow  &  Co.  (at  Tebay). 

Tebay,  Westmorland. — “  Daniel  Hill  ”  and 

“  Low  Scales  ”  Farms,  111  a.  2  r.  28  p.,  f.  2,4( 
By  Hall,  Wateridge,  &  Owen  (at  Shrews¬ 
bury). 

Rushbury,  Salop. — *  The  St&nway  Manor 

Estate,”  451  a.  0  r.  30  p.,  f .  12, 0( 

By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at 
Yarmouth). 

Belton,  Suffolk. — A  freehold  and  copyhold 

farm,  42  a.  1  r.  17  p . ! -  1,5J 

A  copyhold  meadow,  0  a.  3  r.  10  p .  1( 

Four  freehold  building  sites,  3  a.  2  r.  27  p.  II 

A  freehold  house  and  1  a.  1  r.  0  p .  2} 

Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  Norfolk. — A  small 

holding,  4  a.  3  r.  0  p.,  f .  4! 

Enclosure  of  arable,  3  a.  1  r.  11  p.,  f.  ....  12 

June  1. — By  Baloh  &  Balch. 

Camden  Town. — 109,  Camden-rd.,with  stabling, 

u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  p .  7 ( 

By  Alfred  Bowyer. 

Enfield. — Clay-hill,  “  King’s  Oak  Farm,”  48  a, 

2  r.  18  p.,  y.r.  80/. ;  also  eight  cottages, 

w.r.  78/.,  f .  3,0( 

Goat-la.,  two  freehold  cottages,  w.r.  28/.  12s.  3< 

Hornsey. — 50,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  76$  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  10s.,  y.r.  34/ .  2f 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Preston  Candover  (Hants.). — “  North  Hall 

Estate,”  403  a.  2  r.  29  r> .  6,71 

Enclosures  of  woodland,  77}  a.,  f .  21 

A  small  holding,  8  a.  3  r.  6  p.,  part  f.,  and 

part  u.t.  96$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  4( 

A  freehold  holding,  7  a.  3  r.  19  p .  Si 

The  “  Purefoy  Arms,”  p.h.,  f.,  y.r.  49/ .  3,11 

Freehold  shop  and  three  cottages,  y.r. 

20/.  4s .  31 

The  school  house,  residence,  and  cottage, 

area,  4  a.  2  r.  27  p.,  f.  .  1< 

By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

Kensington. — 43,  Palace  Gdns.-ter.,  u.t.  48 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  p .  1,1! 

Holloway. — 62  and  64,  Queensland-rd.,  u.t. 

28  yrs  ,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  72/.  16s .  1« 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Hampstead-road.  —  64,  George-st.,  u.t.  14} 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  60/ .  2( 

Caledonian-road.  —  No.  631,  u.t.  01}  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  52/ .  4 

Tottenham. — 59,  Lawrence-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  26/...  31 

By  Slade  &  butler. 

Islington.  —  164  and  155,  Upper-st.  (shop 

and  flats),  f.,  e.r.  395/ .  5,7f 

By  Slade  &  Church. 

Ilford.  —  10,  Christchurch-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  y.r.  36/ .  2 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Southwark. — 76,  Union-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  46/. . .  6 

19.  20,  and  21,  Lant-pl ,  f.,  w.r.  89/.  14s.  ..  7 

Peckham. — 137  and  157,  Lower  Park-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  72/.  16s .  I 

77,  Peckham-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  42 1 .  6 

Camberwell. — 20  to  84  (even),  Chiswell-st.,  f., 

w.r.  219/.  14s .  2.1 

Mitcham,  Surrey. — 1  to  6,  Runacre’s  Cottages, 

•  f..  w.r.  81/.  18s .  6 

Old  Kent-road. — 22  and  24,  Devonshire-st., 

u.t.  04$  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  13s.  4d.,  w.r.  87/.  2s.  5 

Peckham. — 139,  Asylum-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  40/ .  5 

East  Surrey-gr.,  f.g.r.  6/.  0s.,  reversion  in 

25  yrs . - 

Camberwell. — 30  and  32,  Wells-pl.,  u.t.  13} 

yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  4s.,  w.r.  49/.  8s .  1 

Sydenham. — Kent  House-la.,  f.g.r.  19/.  10s., 

reversion  in  92  yrs .  * 

Fulham. — Aspenlea-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.  6s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  90  yrs .  1 

Clapham. — 135  and  137,  Bedford-rd.,  u.t.  15$ 

yrs..  g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  64/ .  2 

37  and  38,  Cottage-gr.,  u.t.  40}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
y.r.  54/ .  2 


jentish  Town.— 3^Hawley-road,.  f 

?'r‘ 5p’rk.— 41,’  Finsbury  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

«*»•■»£*“ . 

BV  WILLIAM  WILLETT. 

jcton.— 6.  Avenue-cres.,  u.t.  71  yrs..  g.r.  10Z., 

Jifaitii  Vi'  ‘z>- 

June  2.— By  George  Billings. 

LrS  and  25,  Desart-st.,  u.t.  57*  yrs., 

W®”  fil  w  r.  542.  12s . 

'Jin  __s  and  7.  Stebondale-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

•lSi“r.iii,«.en.ia . 

BV  G.  F.  HARRINGTON. 

L  |  -rth  -71,  Cook’s-rd.,  y.r.  302.,  also  i.g.r. 

BK  u.t.’  44*  yrs.,  g.r.  92.  5s  . 

teDDington.— 40,  Lorrimore-sq.,  u.t.  40*  yrs., 

I  g.r.  52.,  q-r.  402 . ■  . • . 

By  H.  Holmes  &  Co. 

Lord-street.— 38,  ?;mers-st.  (s.),n.t.4}  yrs. 

*7.r.  M.  6s.,  y.r.  W . 

Bv  J.  &  R-  KEMP  &  CO. 

Lot’s  Park.— 13,  Hanover-ter.  and  13, 
WgHanover-mews,u.t.  16* yrs.,  g.r.  452.,  y.r. 

ySJLii;  Hindon-sV  '(s.Y,  u.t.'  19  yrs.','g.V. 
il"  y,r'  By  Linnett  &  LANE. 

Croved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
iL freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
Wntorr  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
SS°  nr.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
R  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
!«n-  la  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
Lnsre-  Dl  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
S  or  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
«ve  •  b  h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
Iflces;  s.'  for  shops ;  ct.^for  court. 

MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  10. 

Mai  Institution. — Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Landor  on 
.Smstion  in  tbs  Philippines,  n.  3  p.m. 
fiinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Inch- 


1,200 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

BssrsKMsra  &£ 

don  etc  28s.  per  umnm.  Remittances  (payaWe  to  J 
.OMAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  Tub 

ltiLDBR,”  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

■0TBSCEIBEKS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 

i  i.  71 _ Aft/iA  1  On  onnniYi  IRQ 


Imberaf or  4s'.*9d. "per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
Living  “The  Builder  "  hy  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

**  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
iNWgs  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 

Sjity  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
:h  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
disinformation. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks.  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 
Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  16  6,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  2  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Flettous  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Bd  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  ,,  ,, 

BestFareham  Bed  3 12  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Bed  Pressed 

Buakon  Facing  5  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  „  „ 

Do,  Bullnose . .  4  7  6  „  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

1st  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Tvo  Sides  and 

End  .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

i,  Cham- 

_ ed.  Squints  20  0  0  ,,  H  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch- 

and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  ,, 


and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
table  Headers...  14  0  0 
'.e  and  two 

. 15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 15  0  0 

Ways,  Cham- 
(erred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed . 2  0  0 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

tanes  Ballast .  5  9  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

drey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0a.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  ?  gi  H 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  wagons,  ^  P  ft*  be< 

Nme  Elms  Depot  .  1  Ri 

PortlandStone  (20  ft.  average)L  ” 

Brown  Whithed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road  ”  ” 

waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2* 

Ancaster  In  blocks . S'  Upot  (t.  o»be,deM.rly.a8p6t. 

Greenshill  „  "))"  i  jq  ”  ” 

Darlev  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4”  ” 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  ”  ” 

ClosebumEedFreestone  2  0  ”  ” 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ”  ” 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality’. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  , 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 

6  m.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . ,.2  6 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11*  „ 

2  in.  to  2*  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  o  7*  „ 

1*  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operft.cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  _ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . 0  5  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

„  .  deld.  riy.  depot. 

n  »  »  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

it  a  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

„  a  »  2  in.  do.  0  8*  „  ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 

20x12  „  „  13  17  6  „  ,, 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „ 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „  „ 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6  „  ,, 

20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6  „  „ 

18x10  „  „  13  5  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6  „  ,, 

18x10  „  „  9  12  6  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0.per  1000  at  riy.  depot. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  ,,  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0,,  ,,  „ 

BeBt  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  ,, 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz,  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  ,,  „ 

Best  “Hartsliill”  brand 

plain  tileB,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  pressed . 47  6  „  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  ,,  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood,  At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2*  in.  by  7  in.  and  „ 

8 in.,  and  3 in. by 7 in.  and  8m.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2*  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 
7  m.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds . ..... .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  m..„  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4*  in.  and  2 in.  hy  5 in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1*  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  _  .  n 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  o  0  0 

Seconds  . . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 


WOOD  (continued). 

White^SM8- n  a  i  r  Kt  per  standard, 
wmte  Sea;  first  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3imby9  m.  .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0 

b  ■  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0- 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

“••••. . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2*  m.  and  3  m.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens . ii  o  n  i?  in  n 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in.  ...  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  m .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens . io  o  n  n  n  n 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens i  ...........  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

>»  •>  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

t>-4.  v  ”•  -j  »*  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Piteh-pme:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0  !! 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

_  iuch  . .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  m.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

^  >nch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . . .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.—  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0  - 

1*  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  hy  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

1*  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

"*  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 


n 


In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 7  10  0  8  10  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS.  per  ^  Lonaon# 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0  1 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  Bizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
heat  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g.A24g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  C- 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao.  per  toll|  jn  London 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  . 16  0  0  ... 

Soil  pipe. .  S}!  J  “•  Z 

Compo  pipe . . .  10  ig  u  ••• 
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Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton 


LEAD,  &c,  (continued)— 

Per  ton,  in  London. 


Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  . . 

Copper  nails  . 


0  0  10 
0  0  11 
0  0  10 


0  0 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots . 

Solder— Plumbers'  . 

Tinmen’s . . 

Blowpipe . .  „  0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  ..: . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. 

21  oz. 


23d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

Id. 


ft 

3id. 

4d. 


\  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate  . .  2d. 


Boiled 


OILS.  Ac.  £  s.  c 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  1 

„  „  „  in  barrels  .  „  Oil 

„  in  drums .  „  0  2 

„  in  pipes  .  „  Oil 

M  „  „  in  barrels  .  „  0  2 

,,  „  „  in  drums .  „  0  2 

*  Turpentine,  in  barrels .  „  0  5 

„  in  drums .  „  0  5 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

Bed  Load,  Dry  . . .  ,,  19  5 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6 

Stockholm  Tar  . . .  per  barrel  1  12 

VABNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallor 


Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  . 

Palo  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Churoh  Oak.. . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriago . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paner . . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . . 


0  10 
0  12 
0  10 


0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  ‘ 
0  18 


110 


0  18  0 


0  12 
0  10 
0  16 
0  9 
0  8 
0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


*  In  consequence  of  a  contributor’s  letter  being  over¬ 
looked,  the  price  of  turps  was  not  corrected  last  week 
as  it  should  have  been. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London." 


THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIL 
(July  to  December,  1904)  was  given  aa  a  supplement 
with  the  Issue  for  January  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 

HEADING  CASEsTcioth),  with  Strings,  prioe9d.  ^oh. 

THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  ,rThe  Builder''  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Offloe,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  8s.  6d.  each. 


CHAEGES  FOB  ADVEBTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS.  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCIL^ 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  eto. 


Each  additional  line"! 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Each  adc 


s  (about  fifty 
iditional  line 


1  (about  ten  w 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  mid  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  <».  od. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


RtATnna  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 


Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J  MORGAN,  and  address 
Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER,”  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 


auvoi  the  current  week’s  Issue  a 

THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but 
Impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which_r>"-  «“ 


ssible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  omi 
F-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended 
de  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WE 


the  Office  after 
led  for  the 
WEDNKS- 


ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reaoh  the  Offloe  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Ig  In  “The  BUILDER”  may  have  BaplUi 
MSTMMa  10  .ns  wows,  vn»therine  8treet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,/rss  of 
tharoo.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
ur - — . - )  .j.A^no.n  tho  week  after  publication. 


BEADING  CASES  {By 


NINEPENOE  EACH. 


(carefully  packed)  Is. 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
nof  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  that 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  aDd  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100?.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ALFRETON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Wycliffe  Congregational  Church  and  School.  Alfreton. 
Quantities,  etc.,  bv  Mr.  F.  S.  Antliff,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  Draycott,  Derby : — 

J.  T.  Brown _ £1,700  0  I  Lee  &  Kirk,  Al- 

Harris  &  Hunt .  1,684  10  freton* . £1,060  0 

G.  Wagg .  1,674  19  | 


BAILDON. — For  erecting  a  villa  residence  in  West- 
lane.  Mr.  J.  Harper  Bakes,  architect,  Calverley- 
chambers,  Victoria-square,  Leeds : — 

Masons  :  Taylor  &  Ellis,  Baildon . 

Joiner  :  A.  Parker,  Shipley  . / 

Plumbers  :  A.  Higginbotham  &  Sons,  Idle  >  £1,332 

Plasterer :  W.  Holmes,  Baildon . \ 

Roof  Tilers:  Pickles  Bros.,  Leeds . ) 


BASFOBD  (Notts.). — For  street  works.  Chapel-street, 
etc..  Ruddington,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hawley,  Surveyor,  Burton-buildings,  Parliament- 
street,  Nottingham : — 


D.  Roberts  .  £1,327 
Bower  Bros.  1,254  5  3 
J.  H.  Dixon  1,191  10  11 
H.  H.  Barry  1,188  19  7 
W.  R.  Swin¬ 
dell .  1,170  0  4 

Bishop  &  Son  1,159  6  5 
T.  Smart  ..  1,115  5  1 


Thraves  & 

Son . £1,072 

Cox  &  Co. . .  1,058 

J.  Lane _  1,006  1 

Hawley  & 

Son,  Il¬ 
keston*  . .  972  1 


BATLEY. — For  new  road  at  Healey,  for  the  Batley 
Co-operative  Society  and  others.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Mar¬ 
riott,  Son,  &  8haw,  engineers,  Church-street- chambers, 
Dewsbury.  Quantities  by  the  engineers  : — 

Messrs.  Garforth  Bros.,  Old  Bank-road, 

Mirfleld*  .  £770  11  4 


BISHOP  SUTTON  (Somerset). — For  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  offices  and  latrines,  and  the  execution  of  certain 
alterations  and  renovations  at  the  Council  schools. 
Bishop  Sutton,  for  the  Somerset  County  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bird,  architect,  Midsomer 
Norton  : — 


T.  Broad  &  Sons  £895  0  0  |  J.  Flower,  West 
Wills  &  Sons  . .  746  0  0  Harptree*  . .  £645  0  0 
E.  Colston _  082  17  6 


BOURNE  (Lines.). — For  erecting  fourteen  cottages,  for 1 


Mr.  R.  A.  Collins.  Mr. 
Bourne  : — 

G.  Hawley  . .  £2,395  0  0 

H.  Peake _  2.000  0  O 

Wyke  &  Sons  1,890  0  0 
J.  H.  Clayton  1,876  0  0 
W.  T.  Walker  1,820  0  0 
Hipwell  A  Co.  1,755  10  0 
ScotneyA  Co.  1,715  0  0 


F.  G.  Shiicock,  architect,; 


F.  Johnson  ..  £1,700  0  0 
Cave,  Scotney, 

&  Co .  1,680  0  0 

Gelsthorpe  A 

Sons  .  1,540  0  0 

Roberts  Bros., 

Peterboro’*  .  1,410  9  9 


[Bricklayers’,  plasterers’,  and  carpenters’  work  only.] 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For  road  and  surface  drainage  on 
the  Malmesbury  Estate,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth  : — 

Grounds  A  Newton,  Richmond- 
chambers,  Bournemouth* . £3,992  6  2 


BRADFORD. — For  erecting  a  synagogue  in  Spring 
Gardens,  Manningliam-lane,  for  the  Hebrew  congrega: 
tion.  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  architect,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
buildings,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull : — 


J.  Totty . 

£3,408 

0 

E.  Good  &  Son, 

Briggs  Bros.  . . 

2,750 

0 

Ltd . 

£2,626 

0 

T.  Obank  &  Son 

2,726 

0 

J.  8tead  &  Son 

2,522 

C.  Murgatroyd 

T.  Taylor  A  Son 

2,510 

0 

2,725 

0 

W.  Farnish _ 

2,500 

0 

W.  H.  Holroyd  . 

2,071 

0 

W.  Hargreaves. 

2,485 

0 

G.  Demain  & 

W.  Newell  _ 

2,471 

0 

2,628 

0 

S.  Wray  A  Co.  . 

2,465 

0 

Toothill  & 

F.  Shaekleton. . 

2,428 

Balmforth  .. 

2,603  10 

J.  Moulson  A 

E.  Fearnby  & 

Sons,  Brad- 

Son  . 

2,526 

0 

ford*  . 

2,425 

0 

BRENTFORD.— For  about  840  ft.  of  3-ft.  brick 
culvert,  etc.,  together  with  manholes,  lampholes,  etc., 
from  the  Recreation  Ground  in  Albany-road  to  a  point 
at  the  Council’s  wharf  in  the  town  meadow,  in  the  Urban 
District  of  Brentford,  for  Brentford  Urban  District, 
Council.  Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Clifden  House,  Boston-road,  Brentford : — 


ley. 

Hardy,  A 

Johnson  ..  £1,668  0  0 
G.  G.  Rayner  1,500  0  0 

S.  Kavanagh 

&  Co .  1,489  0  0 

T.  Watson, 

jun .  1,454  0  0 

C.  W.  Killing- 
back  &  Co.  1,420  0  0 


W.  Neave  A 

Son  . £1,419  0  0, 

G  Remington  1,373  0  0 
C.  Ford  ....  1,275  0  0 
W.  Parker  . .  1,050  0  0 
G.  Wimpey  & 

Co.,  Ham¬ 
mersmith*  .  1,049  0  0 
J.  Jackson  . .  979  0  0 

Jno.  Jackson  928  16  6 


BRENTFORD.  —  For  laying  a  9-in  pipe  sewer, 
together  with  manholes,  lampholes,  lift  chambers,  etc., 
from  Bollo-lane  to  Thorneyhedge-road,  partly  in  the 
Urban  District  of  Brentford,  and  partly  in  the  Urban 
District  of  Acton,  for  the  Brentford  Urban  District' 
Council.  Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Clifden  House,  Boston-road,  Brentford: — 

W.  Neave  &  I  Jos.  Jackson  £1,813  0  0 

Son  . £3,198  0  0  1  C.  Ford  _  1,796  0  0 

W.  Parker  . .  2,553  0  0  |  S.  Kavanagh 

T.  Watson,  |  A  Co .  1,795  0  0 

jun .  2,369  0  0  W.  H.  Wheeler  1,746  0  0 

G.  G.  Rayner  2,050  0  0  G.  Wimpey  & 

C.  W.  Killing-  Co.,  Ham- 

back  &  Co.  1,979  0  0  mersmith*.  1,649  0  0 

Jno.  Jackson.  _  1,640  16  3 


L  a  n  g  1 
Hardy, 
Johnson 


& 


1,874  0  0  1  J 


BRENTWOOD.’ — For  the  proposed  conversion  1 
cottages  into  stables,  Brentwood,  for  Mrs.  Spurge 
Mr.  H.  R.  Bird,  architect  and  surveyor,  Brentwood 
E.  Dix . £315  |  F.  W.  Burtwell*  ....  £! 


BRIDGWATER. — Free  Library,  Bridgwater.  Mr. 
Godfrey  Page,  architect,  4  and  6,  Warwick-cou 
Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. : — 

C.  A.  Hayes..  £3,993  0  0 


J.  Perkins  A 

Godfrey  . . 

£3,437 

Son  . 

3,095 

0  0 

E.  Love  .... 

3,353  ( 

H.  A.  Forse  A 

T.  Stockham 

3,321  ( 

Sons  . . 

3,595 

0  0 

A.  Poole  .... 

3,590 

0  0 

3,250  ( 

R.  Wilkins  A 

Sons . 

3,589 

0  0 

A  Co . 

3,217  IS 

H.  Flint  .... 

3,567 

0  0 

J.  E.  Fursland 

3,175  ( 

Gleed  Bros. . . 

3,526 

0  0 

C.  Taylor _ 

3,100  ( 

H.  Pittard  A 

Sons . 

3,524 

0  0 

Bridgwater* 

2,800  ( 

A.  E.  Donby 

A  Co . 

3,459 

0  0 

BRIDLINGTON.— 

For  erecting  a  house,  stables,  el 

Midway-avenue,  for  Mr.  J. 

3mith.  Mr.  A 

T.  Mart 

Co  11  ins  & 


dale,  architect,  Bridlington 
J.  H.  Hudson..  £499  10  0 


G.  Grainger 

M.  H.  Fell _  432  0  0 

Smallwood  & 

Shaw  .  429  7  0 

H.  Hoggard  . .  427  5  6 

F.  Kneeshaw  . .  412  12  0 
T.  Spink .  412  7  0 


A.  A.  Booth  . .  £409  ( 
E.  E.  Yoemans  403  1C 
E.  Wilson  . 


W.  Barnes... .  387  ( 
Sampson  & 

Siddall  .... 

J.  R.  Stork, 
Bridlington*.  376 


383  11. 


OAERAU. — For  the  erection  of  additions  to  Caei 
and  Spiiters  Co-operative  Stores,  at  Caerau,  ni 
Maesteg,  for  the  trustees  and  members.  Messrs.  Eva 
&  Jones,  architects  and  surveyors,  4,  Trinity-pla. 


J.  Nicholas . £586  10  I  Rees  Protheroe. 

J.  R.  Cornthwaite  520  6  Cywmer,  Port 
E.  Jones .  495  0  |  Talbot*  . £475 1 


CARDIFF. — For  erecting  a  bandstand  at  Splott  Pal¬ 
lor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engine’ 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff  : — 


£  s. 

£  8. 

£  8. 

McCallum  A  Hope  . , 

175  0 

— 

— 

Rowland  Carr  A  Co. . . 

176  0 

178  6 

181  10 

Lion  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lockerbie  A  Wilkin- 

175  0 

— 

' 

son,  Ltd . . 

195  0 

W.  MacFarlane  A  Co. . . 
M’Dowall.  Steven,  A 

151  0 

185  0 

195  10 

Co.,  Ltd . 

Hill  A  Smith,  Brierley 

205  0 

225  0 

— 

Hill*  . 

W.  A.  Baker  A  Co., 

173  0 

187  0 

Ltd . 

J.  Boyd  A  Sons . 

190  0 

196  0 

200  0 

D.  King  A  Sons . 

197  0 

— 

— 

175  0 

188  10 

235  0 

195  0 

— 

— 

Simpson  A  Chambers 

198  10 

— 

— 

Musgrave  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

190  0 

— 

— 

J.  A  A.  Law . 

200  0 

CARLETON— For  children’s  homes,  Carleton,  ne 
Pontefract,  for  the  Pontefract  Board  of  Guardiai 
Messrs.  Garside  A  Pennington,  architects,  Pontefra 
and  Castleford.  Quantities  by  architects  :— 

Brick  and  Stone  Work:  Walker  &  Ward, Mill  . 

Hill, Pontefract* . £1,007  'f 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Work:  G.  T.  Damton, 

Featherstone*  .  414 

Plumbers’  Work :  G.  Thompson,  Park-lane, 

Leeds* .  279 

Slaters’  Work :  Stewart  Br03.,  Tanshelf, 

Pontefract*  . a  102_ ; 

Plasterers’  Work:  J.  Lockwood,  Staincliffe, 

Dewsbury*  . .  £7 

Painters’  Work:  S.  Harrison,  Pontefract'  ..  27 


CHI 3 WICK  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  , 
laundry,  Strand-on-the- Green,  for  Messrs.  Camille  Simo[ 
Ltd.  Mr.  Waiter  Hearn,  architect,  Burlington-cooi 
Grpve  Park  West,  London,  W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  0.  .1 
Pease,  16,  Ciifford’s-inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C. .j[ 


A.  J.  Thompson  & 

Co . £7,309 

A.  &  B.  Hanson  . .  6,955 

G.  Andrews  &  Co.  6,943 

T.  G.  Minter .  0,891 

T.  H.  Adamson  & 

Sons  .  6,875 


J.  Dorey  - 

Ltd . £6,6 

Courtney  &  Fair- 

bairn  .  6.4 

SooleASons .  6,4 

Mattock  &  Parsons*  6, 8 


CORBY. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  cottages  _ 
Corby,  for  the  Kettering  Industrial  Co-operative  Soeiet 
Ltd.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Batley,  architect  and  snrveyoi 
Kettering : 

R.  R.  Colyer  ....  £697  3 
J.  Streather  &  Son  630  0 
C.  A  F.  Henson  . .  616  0 

Smith  &  Edmunds  608  0 


Kettering  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Builders  ....  £6 

O.  P.  Drever  .  5' 

C.  Andrew  . __  6 

H.  Judkins* . ft  6' 


CUXTON  .(Kent).— For  erecting  a  new  Council  setwx 
for  the  Kent  Education  Committee.  Mr.  G.  E.  Bon 
architect.  384,  High-street,  Rochester : — 

G.  Gates,  Frindsbury,  Rochester*  ....  £2,500 


ELGIN. — For  erecting  a  villa  in  Seafleld-street.  A 
R.  B.  Pratt,  architect,  Town  and  County  Bank  Buildinf 
Elgin  : — 

Mason:  J..  McPherson,  Elgin . 

Carpenters :  J.  &  A.  Robb,  Rothes 

Plumbers  :  Lyon  &  Son,  Elgin  .  L  £578 

Slaters  :  A.  Davidson  &  Son,  Elgin  . . 

Plasterer :  G.  Gray.  Elgin  . 

Painter  :  W.  Fordyce,  Elgin . 


ENFIELD. — For  making-up  8oham-road,  Enfie 
Lock,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Colin 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Enfield : — 

T.  Almond  &  Sons,  I  E.  J.  Betts,  Enfield 

Ltd . £540  Highway* .  £3' 

J.  Jackson  .  450  | 
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560  0 
540  0 
427  5 


"m  ter  the  Rural  District  Council.  .Mr.  W.  T.  Wool- 
I*  <" ‘i0fw,tetloo-ro»a,  Ep»om 

s.ur'ey  ’  ..  £353  I  w.  H.  Wheeler  ....  £267 

j,E.  RigDy .  315  8.  Kavanagh  <fe  Co., 

fitter . •••  315  Surbiton  Hill'1 -  266 

Rif::::::-  »«l  « 

n.DCTHOTON  GURNEY  (Somerset).— For  the 
W")r5  o  block  of  four  cottages  (Tender  A)  and 
,tion  of  certain  works  in  connexion  with  six 
Ratfaces  (Tender  B)  at  Farrington  Gurney,  for 
ftarry  Thom  Blinman.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bird,  architect, 
joiner  Norton Tender  A.  Tender  B. 

. :::::::  8  ::  *I?S  8 

tS..:: .  “8°  661  ° 

j, Flower  . .  n 

v  Tames  &  Sons . .  •  •  650  0 

ff.J? Heal, 'High Littleton*  598  8 

mitfPOUND  (Cornwall)— For  alterations  and 

jfiiinn  to  National  School,  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
#5“  Mr.  F.  C.  Jury,  architect,  1.  Alma-villas,  Tre- 
Baav-road,  St.  Austell : 

On/ :  A.  R.  Bennett £200  0 

f  S :  J.  Northcott  .  212  0 

C  f.  Bennett .  205  0 

ESqr:  T.  J.  Richards  St.  Stephens, 

iSS  °o 

E.  Blchetds,  Mount  Chaveles, 

St.  Austell*  .  138  10 

SURROGATE.— For  pipe  lines,  section  No.  2, 
4am  scheme,  for  the  Corporation 
E.  Fotherby  &  Co . £7,668 


Greaves  * 

Hardy  &  A - -  - 

j.  Downham .  5,100 

Blair*  White  . .  4,953 

Holme  &  King,  Ltd .  4,705 

W.  Denley  .  4,649 

tSfflS .  — 

Kaye  Bros. 

Westminster 
C.  Bushby  &  Son . . 

K,  Barker .  - _ 

H.  Arnold  &  Son .  3,840 

J.  Brunton  .  3,828 

J-Mackay . . . 

J.  Sangwin  .  a. 

H.  Buckley  .  3,681 

F.  TJ.  Simpson .  3,604 

mi 

Jowe 

W.  Watson  .  3>329 

T.  Egan*  Son .  3,292 

T.  Young  &  Son,  Wakefield*  °  otn 

G,  Parsons  . 

W,  Carr .  3,199 

J,  H.  Wood . . .  2,993 

HEN" DON. — For  making  up  Ramsey  and  Argyle 
§r  West  Hendon,  N.W.,  for  the  Urban  District 
"  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grimley,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor 


£7,668 

0 

0 

5,670 

0 

0 

5,333 

16 

6 

.  6,295 

15 

10 

.  5,161 

16 

9 

,  5,100 

8 

2 

,  4,953 

1 

10 

,  4,705 

0 

10 

,  4,649 

8 

6 

,  4,525 

5 

4 

,  3,993 
3,896 

14 

11 

3 

11 

3,871 

9 

4 

,  3,849 

0 

0 

,  2,844 

1 

3 

3,840 

0 

0 

,  3,828 

9 

5 

,  3,788 

3 

6 

,  3,689 

8 

4 

,  3,681 

0 

6 

3,604 

9 

6 

3,512 

10 

0 

3,454 

19 

8 

3,379 

12 

6 

3,329 

7 

6 

3,292 

5 

5 

3,249 

19 

8 

3,220 

11 

4 

3,199 

5 

7 

2,993 

0 

0 

Jitlsh  Paving  * 
Granite  Co. 
i,  Adams .. . 

LB.  Ckampniss 
,  Ballard,  Ltd.. 

Fowles . 

,  r.  Catty,  23. 
Uoyd’s-square, 

10.  t . 


Ramsey-rd.  Argyle-rd 


1.292  18  2 
1,042  6  P 
1,047  11  0 
1,033  9  3 
1,010  9  9 


£  s.  d. 
824  12  9 
677  18  6 
656  4  0 
660  19  6 
654  16  9 


2,117  10  11 
1,720  4  6 
1,703  16  0 
1,694  8  9 
1,665  6  6 


Recommended  by  Committee  for  acceptance. 


[DEFORD.— For  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  to 
itain  10.000  gallons,  and  for  providing  and  laying 
Ht  1,210  yds.  of  3-in.  cast-iron  water  mains,  with 
ti accessary  valves,  hydrants,  etc.,  for  the  Newton 
btott  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Segar,  Engineer, 
hto-street,  Newton  Abbot : — 
p. Coles..  £650  0  0  w 
KB.  Hughes  632  9  6 
Shaddock  597  6  6 
idock..  594  6  9 
or....  591  4  10 
iBsll&Co.  576 


IE,  tfarra- 


Stacey 
inking 
Best, . 


ImdithBros.  535 
Duke....  527  12 

|  Withdrawn. 

BHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  country  house,  Tsham, 
iMr.  Q.  Randall.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Batley,  architects 
'surveyors,  Kettering 


576  0  2 


537  0  0 


W.  Watson..  £526  19 


0  0 


G.  Hicks _ 

J.  Ford  _ 

Exors.  of  J. 

Arundel  . .  502  0  0 

W.  T.  Steven¬ 
son  .  500  0  0 

E.  Pike,  Tor¬ 
quay*  -  496  18  0 

E.  Smith  & 

Co .  490  9  3 

Steer  & 

PearseJ  . .  466  8  0 

W.  Barwick  458  15  1* 


Brown  &  Son  .  £797  10 
nil*  Green..  789  0 

^  Rowley,  & 

h .  768  0 

lewis .  765  0 

Lewis*  Son..  763  0 


Smith,  Edmunds, 

&  Co . £762 

C.  &  F.  Henson..  756 

A.  J.  Ball  .  754 

C.  Lewis .  750 

Kettering  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Builders..  744 


ISDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Imington,  South  Lambeth-road  ( Improvements  to 
School.) 

Providing  a  hall  about  51  ft.  by  28  ft.  for  each  de¬ 
cent;  new  classroom  for  each  department  (boys, 
!;  girls,  *18 ;  infants,  56) ;  two  new  staircases  and 
uces  for  boys’  and  girls’  departments,  and  two  new 
luces  for  infants’  department ;  lavatory  for  boys’ 
Gutment;  cloakrooms,  teachers’  and  head  teachers’ 
~  and  stockrooms  for  each  department ;  redividing. 


***•—<•> 

between  the  playgrounds-  dlvlsion  wall 

chamber  andPcoal cellam’  fn  bSement  * 

SajPWBi  SWfcS! 

J.  Grover  &  Son  .  £16,984 

W.  Downs  .  15,944 

F.  &  H.  Higgs  . .  15,882 
Patmon  *  Fother- 
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Lawrance  &  Sons .  £14,404 

?r^8"r®  &  ?on  . .  14,383 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  . .  14,270 
W.  Johnson* Co., 

Ltd... .  14151 

L  Appleby  &  Sons  14’,089 
t  «8m,,th  &  Son  •  14,088 
J .  Marsland  &  80ns  13,865 
J.  Garrett  &  Son  .  13.773 
E.  Triggs.  92,  The 
Chase,  ClaphamJ  13,386 


ingham,  Ltd.  . .  15,723 

L  at  hey  Bros .  16,483 

Killby  &  Gayford  15,369 
Clarke  &  Bracey  .  15,118 
J.  Greenwood,Ltd.  14,959 
W.  King  &  Son  . .  14,773 

L  &  O.  Bowyer  . .  14,587 
H.  L.  Holloway. .  14,546 

t  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

[The  estimate  of  the  architect  (Education)  for  the  work 
amounts  to  £14,284.] 

riou  £1  800  0  ?“fpSAeyS'LM-  £1  620  0 

risuu.. ......  fc  1,800  0  A.  Leather _  1.570  0 

T‘ frJrr.HaWklDS  ,  „„„  1  W.  Harbrow  ..  1,559  0 

T  Pm™ .  J’783  13  i  j-  Mc Manus,  237, 

R  Ties  2  I  Hammersmith- 

R.  lies,  Ltd.  ..  1,775  0-  road*  . .  1,405  0 


St.  Paneras,  s„  Manehetter-itrea  {Laundry  and  Rome- 
unjery  Centres). 

J.  Grover  &  Son  £2,638  0 
L.  H.  &  R, 

Roberts  ....  2,625  0 
J.  Willmott 


Staines  &  Son  £2,.w„ 
T.L.  Green....  2,787  0 
LPeattie  ....  2,764  11 
W.  Shurmur  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  . .  2,745  0 
G.  S.  S.  Williams 

*  8oP  .  2,727  0 

General  Builders, 

t  Lt?"  V  •-••••■  2>678  0 

J.  Appleby  & 

Sons .  . 

Stevens  Bros 
Marohant 
Hirst  . . . 


2,656 


E.  Lawrance  & 

Sons . 

G.  Neal,  Tenny- 
so  n  Works, 
Willes  den- 
lane*  . 


2,600  0 
2,503  0 


Poptar.  B„  Sritoet 

" . .  Y1®1*  Co-  ....  £241  10 

A.  E.  Symes,  Car¬ 
penter’s-  road, 
Stratford*  ....  225  0 


J.  Dolman  &  Co.  £338 
Parrott  &  Isom . .  330 

A.  W.  Derby _  315 

H.  Bouneau _  312 

A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  284 

Chelsea,  Park-walk  ( Laundry  Centre). 

- w  srrs 

E-  “W  . . 


TO.  t.uHa.o  A  Repairs  to  School!  on  Schedule  e/  Pried. 

or  with  a  percentage  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  fmm  t  as.  re  vised  by  the  addendum,  dated  April  1905 


Battersea  . 

Bermondsey  . 

Bethnal  Green,  N.E.. ! 
Bethnal  Green,  S.W. . . 
Bow  and  Bromley .... 
Brixton  . 

Camberwell,  N . 

Chelsea  . 

City,  of  London . 

Clapham  (group  1)  .. 
Clapham  (group  2)  . . 

Deptford . 

Dulwich . 

Finsbury,  C . 

Finsbury,  E . 

Fulham  (group  1)  .... 
Fulham  (group  2)  .... 

Greenwich . 

Hackney,  C . 

Hackney,  N . 

Hackney,  8.  (group  1) 
Hackney,  S.  (group  2) 

Haggerston  . 

Hammersmith  . 

Hampstead  . 

Holborn . 

Hoxton  . 

Islington,  E . 

Islington,  N . 

Islington,  S . 

Islington,  W . 

Kennington  . 

Kensington,  N . 

Kensington,  S . 

Lambeth,  N . 

Lewisham  (group  1)  . 
Lewisham  (group  2)  . 

Limehouse . 

Mile  End  . 

Marylebone,  E . 

Marylebone,  W . 

Newington,  W . 

Norwood  (group  1)  . 

Norwood  (group  2)  . 

Paddington,  N . 

Peckham  . 

Poplar  . 

Rotherhithe  . 

Strand . 

St.  Geo.-in-the-East . 

Stepney  . 

St.  Paneras,  E . 

St.  Paneras,  N . 

St.  Paneras,  S . 

St.  Paneras,  W . 

Southwark,  W. . 

Walworth  . 

Wandsworth  (group  1) 

Wandsworth  (group  2) 
Westminster  .... 

Whitechapel  - 

Woolwich  (group  1)  . . 
Woolwich  (group  2)  . . 


Gordon  House  Indus¬ 
trial  School,  Isle- 
worth 

Mayford  Industrial 
School 


T.  Lapthome  &  Co.,  1,  High-street,  Lambeth . 

W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row . 

do. 

do. 

Langdon  &  Clark,  3,  Grosvenor-road,  Ilford 
W.  J.  Coleman  &  Co.,  1,  Wynne-road,  Brixton  .. 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bellevue-road,  Wands 
worth  Common 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.,  Upcerne-road,  Chelsea  . 

W.  H.  Lascelles  *  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row _ 

E.  Triggs,  92,  The  Chase.  Clapham . 

Garrett  &  Son,  17,  Balham-hill . 

F.  J.  Gotham.  Point-hill,  Greenwich . 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bellevue-road,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common 

W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row _ 

do. 
do. 

C.  Leather  &  Sons,  114,  Merton-road,  Wandsworth 

F.  J.  Gorham,  Point-hill,  Greenwich  . 

W.  H.  lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row _ 

do. 


G.  Neal,  Tennyson  Works,  Willesden-lane  . 
W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row  . . . 


T.  Lapthome  &  Co.,  1,  High-street,  Lambeth  . . 

G.  Neal,  Tennyson  Works,  Willesden-lane . 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bellevue-road,  Wands¬ 
worth-common 

T.  Lapthome  &  Co.,  1,  High-street,  Lambeth  . . 

Kirk  &  Randall,  Warren- lane  Works,  Woolwich. . 
do. 

Langdon  &  Clark-,  3,  Grosvenor-road,  Ilford _ 

do. 

W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row..  . . 

G.  Neal.  Tennyson  Works,  Willesden-lane  . 

W.  H.  King,  39a,  Inville-road,  Walworth  . 


G.  Neal,  Tennyson  Works,  Willesden-lane  . 
W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row  . 


do. 

do. 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.,  Upcerne-road,  Chelsea  . 

W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row . 

do. 

T.  Lapthome  &  Co.,  1,  High-street,  Lambeth 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  121,  Bunhill-row . 

do. 

Kirk  &  Randall,  Warren-lane  Works,  Woolwich 


Outside  the  County. 

H.  Tinkler,  72,  Northcote-road,  St.  Margaret’s, 
Twickenham 

C.  C.  Colborne,  Star  Hill,  Woking . 


„  (a> 
Repairs, 
measured 
work. 


2A 
2  J 
2* 

fc  schedule 
prices 
10 
10 

i;  schedule 
prices 


21 
21 

At  schedule 
prices 

.  —  10 

At  schedule 
prices 
do. 

21 

21 


At  schedule 
prices 


„  (6) 
Sanitary, 
measured 
work. 


At  schedule 
prices 


71 

121 

21 

ft 

21 

21 

21 

21 

At  schedule 
prices 
121 
121 

At  schedule 
prices 


21 
21 

At  schedule 
prices 
—  10 
21 


At  schedule 
prices 


(c) 

Day 

work 

generally. 


At  schedule 
prices 
do. 
do. 
do. 


At  schedule 
prices 

-  ft 


21 

P 

At  schedule 
prices . 


71 

10 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

At  schedule 
prices 
10 
10 

At  schedule 
prices 
71 
71 
71 
71 
5 
10 


21 

21 

At  schedule 


At  schedule 
prices 
—  5 

At  schedule 


At  schedule 
prices 


TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  643. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  10,  1905. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


>-i  Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivere 

IT  .  „ 

July  27 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


Co-operative  Convalescent  Home,  Blackpool . 

Covered  Market,  Oxford-street  . 

200  tons  of  Irish  Lime  . . . . . .  . • 

Altera,  and  Painting,  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel.  Hengoed 
Extens.  to  Dormitories,  etc..  Dunfermline  Poorhouse 

Byres,  Bangour  Village  Asylum- . 

Alterations  to  Farmsteading  Asylum  ....... - -  •  • 

Alterations,  etc..  Tabernacle  Welsh  Chapel,  Ynysybwl 

4,600  tons  of  Granite . 

Tar  Paving,  Redhill  . 

Tar  Paving,  Reigate . . 

1  209  yds.  super,  of  Retopping.  Reigate  and  Redhill 

Private  Street  Improvement  Works . 

Decoration  of  Exterior  of  Town  Hall . 


Stores  .  -  - 

Road  Materials  and  Concrete  Flags  .............. 

Fireplace  in  Com.-rooms  at  Mun.  Technical  School 
Rolled  Material  for  Construction  of  Wagons,  etc.  . . 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets . •  •  •  -  - . 

Cables.  Meters,  etc..  Electricity  Department  . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Wickwar  ••••••••••■ . 

Dwarf  Wall  and  Railings  (80  yds.),  North-road  .... 

Larkhill  Sewerage  . .  • . .  ■  .  . . . 

Twentv  Cottages  at  Fir  Phil  . . 

Re-rooflng  Scaleby  Church,  near  Carlisle  . . 

Additional  Story  to  Imbecile  Ward.  Workhouse  .... 

Six  Through  Houses  at  Ford  Hill,  Queensburv  - 

Extension  of  St.  Barnabas  Church.  Stoke-on-Trent . . 

'  13  Houses  &  3  Shops,  Helmsley-rd.  Newcastle-on-T. 

1  Erection  of  Cemetery,  Chapel,  etc.,  Oughtibridge  . . 
Underground  Steel  Liquor  Tank.  Ystrad  Gasworks 
■•‘Repairs,  Clean.,  etc.,  Out-Relief  Statn.,  Clarendon-sq. 

Supplies  . 

Stores  . . . . . . 

Concrete  Paving  for  Playgrounds  . 

Enclosing  Land  at  Burial  Ground . 

Infirmary  at  Wetherby  Workhouse  ■  •  •  • . .  -  • 

Altera.,  etc.,  Congrega.  Chapel,  St.  Bride  s-super- Ely 

Villa,  Blackwood.  Mon.. .  •■■•••-• . 

Alterations  to  “  George  Inn,  Bnthdir  . . 

Dwelling  House  at  Carton,  Edgeworthstown . . . . 

“Fitting  up  New  Cupboards,  etc.  at  Raine-st.,  Infirmary 
Outside  Paint.,  County  Asy.,  Whittingham,  Preston 
Paints,  Oils,  etc..  County  Asy..  Whittingham,  Preston 

Spa  Wall  Slipway,  etc.,  St.  Mawes  . 

Co mposite  Road  and  Iron  School.  Mangotsfield 
Alterations,  etc.,  Barton  National  School  and  House 
Painting  Building  at  Borough  tool.  Hos.,  Mount  Gold 
Entrance  Lodge,  etc,  Workhse.,  Gibbet-st.,  Halifax..  . 
Laboratory  Fittings,  Grange  Road  School . 

3IronFire  Escape  Staircases,  etc.,  Workhse., W.  End.  , 
Materials,  Cheshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Upton 
Extension  of  Railway  Siding  (Gasworks  Siding) 

Additions  to  Technical  Schools,  Batley . 

Private  Street  Works . j 

Colouring  and  Painting  Elementary  Schools . 

Painting  Technical  Schools,  Hopwood-lane  . 

Schools  at  Salter  Lebble  . . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Castings  . 

Stores  .  •••••• . : . . ’  | 

•Supply  of  Uniform  Clothing,  Caps,  etc . | 

!  Alterations  at  Union  Workhouse,  Selly  Oak. . . . .... 

4  Through  Houses,  etc..  Wood  Bottom,  Hipperholme 

Making-up  Streets  . . . .  .. - - - -  ••••••• . 

Cleaning  and  Painting  17  Council  Schools. . . 

Cleaning  and  Painting  2  Voluntary  Schools . | 

Private  Street  Works.  Hornchurch . . . . ‘ ' - ; 

Painting,  etc.,  at  4  Elementary  Schools  . 

Sewage  Works.  Grampound-road  ..  . 

Alterations  to  Grayingham  Church,  Lines.  . . 

•Alterations  and  Additions  to  Scnools,  Woking . 

•Re-wiring  Electric  Bells  at  Infirmary  . . 

Heightening  Road  near  Rroadwood  Hall  . 

4  Concrete  Filter  Beds.  Tewkesbury . 

Fire  Engine  House  at  Cheltenham  . .  • .  ■  • .  •  •  •  . . 

Mission  Hall  with  Vestries,  The  Heath.  Cardiff  . . . . 

Reconstruction,  etc.,  of  Settling  Tanks  at  Sew  ge  Fm. 

6  Classrooms.  South  Tiverton  Schools,  Bath  .... . . . 

Laundry  &  Washh’se,  Day  Indus.  Sch.,  Temple  Backs 
Pairof  Bungalows,  Leeds  &  Whitehall-rd.,  Lightcliffe 

•Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . . .  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  • 
Main  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  of  Askern  .... 

“Erection  of  Ornamental  Masonry  Structure . 

Electrical  Equipment  of  Tramways  . . . .  •  -  •-••••  •  • 
Colour  Washing  and  Painting  Elementary  Schools  .. 
Altera.,  etc.,  to  Zion  English  Baptist  Ch.,  Ynysybwl 

•Alterations.  St.  John’s  Girls’  School  . . 

Pumping  Stations,  Sewers,  etc.,  Shenfleld . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  Deliverer 


Rhondda  U.D.C. 


Belfast  Market  Committee  . , 
Port  Glasgow  Town  Council 


Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 
do. 


Reigate  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Whitby  and  Monkseaton  U.D.C.  . . 
Sheffield  Decorations  Committee  . . 
Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation  . . 

Horsforth  U.D.C . 

Halifax  Education  Committee  .... 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

do. 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Chipping  Sodbury  R.D.C . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Farnworth  U.D.C . 

Fir  Phil  Building  Club . 


Elmonton  Guardians 


Bradfleld  Parish  Council.. 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

St.  Pancras  Guardians 
Chelmsford  Corporation  . . 

Bristol  Guardians . 

Shettleston  School  Board 
Trustees  of  Loxley  Chapel 
Wetherby  Guardians 


Mr.  Scudamore 


St.  George-in-the-East  Guardians  . . 


W.  J.  Jones,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Pentre  . 

J.  B.  Thornley,  Architect,  14,  Birley-street,  Blackpool . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Belfast  . 

A.  Paton,  Town  Clerk,  Port  Glasgow . 

Rev.  R.  Evans,  Hengoed . 

A.  Muirhead,  Architect,  4,  Abbey-park-place,  Dunfermline . 

H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  25,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh . 

do. 

D.  D.  Jones,  Co-operative  Stores.  Ynysybwl  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Reigate . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  Moore,  Surveyor,  Council-buildings,  Whitby  Bay,  R.S.O . 

C.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  . 

H.  A.  Winser,  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Offices,  Kingston  . 

R.  R.  Jones,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Horsforth  . 

J.  Lord.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

do. 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Electricity  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . . 

Council  Offices,  Chipping  Sodbury . 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . 

W.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer,  11,  Fold-street,  Bolton . 

P.  Vivian  Jones,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Hengoed . 

J.  H.  Martindale,  Architect,  Viaduct-chambers,  Carlisle . 

T.  E.  Knightley,  Architect,  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C . 

J.  Drake  &  Son,  Architects,  Queensbury . 

Lynam,  Beckett,  &  Lynam,  Architects,  Stoke-on-Trent  . 

10,  Trafalgar-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Ellis  Bros.,  Architects,  37,  Orchard-street,  Sheffield . 

O.  Thomas,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Pentre,  Glam . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W. . 

Borough  Surveyor,  16,  London-road,  Chelmsford  . 

J.  J.  Simp3on,  Clerk,  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Bristol . 

J.  Watson.  24,  Saint  Vincent- place,  Glasgow . 

G.  A.  Wilde,  Architect,  9,  Bank-street,  Sheffield  . 

Runton  &  Barry,  Architects.  Hull . 

Mr.  John,  Tyfri,  St.  George’s,  near  Cardiff . 

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Treharris  . 

G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Station-road,  Bargoed  . 

Mrs.  Langan,  Carton,  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland . 

Clerk  to  Guardians,  Guardians’  Offices,  Raine-st.,  Old  Gravel-la.,  E. 
At  the  Asylum . 


June  9 

June  10 
do.  , 

June  12 
do. 
do. 

June  13 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  14 
do. 

do.  1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

June  15 
do. 

do.  F 

do. 

do. 

do.  1 
do. 

June  18  ; 
do. 


Gloucester  C.C.  Education  Com.  . . 


Plymouth  Corporation . 


Bradford  Education  Committee .... 

Ebbw  Vale  U.D.C . 

South  Stoneham  Guardians  . 


Bury  Gas  Committee  . 

The  Governors . 

York  Corporation . 

Directors,  G.W.  Rly.  Co . 

Halifax  Education  Committee  .... 
do. 
do. 

Keighley  Gas  Committee  . 

Howell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Co . 

West  Ham  Borough  Council . 


King’s  Norton  Guardians 


Acton  District  Council  . 

Birmingham  Education  Committee 
do. 

Romford  R.D.C.I . 

Carlisle  Education  Committee  .... 

1  Truro  R.D.C . 


Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Paddington  Guardians . 

j  Lanchester  R.D.C . 

1  Cheltenham  Corporation . 

do. 

Rev.  J.  Pugh,  D.D . 

Hoy  land  Nether  U.D.C . 

Somerset  Education  Committee. . . . 
Bristol  Education  Committee  .... 


North  Walsham  U.D.C . 

I  Mailing  R.D.C . 

|  Doncaster  R.D.C . 

I  Lancaster  Corporation . 

Aston  Manor  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Trustees . 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council  .... 
|  Billericay  R.D.C . 


uo. 

Coastguard  Boathouse,  St.  Mawes,  Cornwall  . 

R.  S.  Phillips,  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester . 

School  House.  Barton,  near  Darlington  . 

F.  M.  Williams.  Health  Department,  19,  Whimple-st.,  Plymouth 

W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect.  29,  Southgate,  Halifax . 

T.  C.  Hope  &  Son,  Architects,  23,  Bank-street.  Bradford  . 

T.  J.  Thomas,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale  . 

W.  H.  Mitchell,  8on,  &  Gutteridge,  9,  Portland-street.  Southampton 

A.  Hornby,  Clerk  to  Asylum  Committee,  Upton,  Chester . 

H.  Simmonds,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Bury . 

W.  Hanstock  &  Son,  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley  . 

A.  Creer,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  York . . . 

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  Station,  London . 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Laycock,  Gas  Engineer,  Cook-lane,  Keighley . 

Stores  Manager,  Aberaman  Offices,  near  Aberdare . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E . 

Graigola- Merthyr  Co.,  Ltd.,  Swansea . 

C.  Whit  well  &  8on.  Architects,  23,  Temple-row,  Birmingham _ 

Longbottora  &  Culpan,  Architects  &  Surveyors,  George-st.,  Halifax 

D.  J.  Ebbetts,  Surveyor,  67.  High-street,  Acton,  W . 

Architect's  Office,  Education  Dept.,  Edmund-street,  Birmingham 

do. 

E.  G.  Boden,  Surveyor,  Victoria-chambers,  Victoria-rd.,  Romford 

H.  C.  Marks,  Surveyor,  36,  Fisher-street,  Carlisle . 

R.  H.  Worth.  C.E.,  George-street,  Plymouth . 

C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  The  College,  Durham _ 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  Architects,  36,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

E.  H.  Sim,  Architect,  8.  Craig’s- court.  Charing  Cross,  W.C . 

W.  Cumming,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Lanchester  . 

J.  S.  Pickering,  Boro’  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham . . 

do. 

Veall  &  Sant,  Architects,  Cardiff  . 

H.  G.  Keywood,  Engineer,  Hoyland  Nether,  near  Barnsley  .... 

W.  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton . 

P.  Addie,  Council  House,  Bristol  . 

R.  Berry,  Architect,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . 

E.  J.  Simpson,  Surveyor,  North  Walsham  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  High-street,  Sittingbourne  . 

D.  Balfour  &  Son,  Engineers,  3,  St.  Nicholas-b’ld’gs,  New.-on-T. 

|  J.  Belcher,  Architect,  20,  Hanover-square,  W . 

R.  Green,  Engineer,  37,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham . 

Education  Offices,  Deansgate . 

Morgan  &  Elford,  Architects,  1,  Jeffrey-street,  Mountain  Ash. . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  8.E . 

Messrs.  Jones,  Engrs.,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

June  19 
do. 
do. 
do., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 

June  20 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
[do. 
do. 

June  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  22 
.do. 
do. 
do. 

June  23 
do. 
do. 

June  24 
do. 
do. 
do. 


SSlion  of’SewaJe ^^’DiVpo's'ai  Work's  . 

S  Works-, Butterfleld'8treet  . 

^ifitt'sMSio'naVci'  &  Technical  Sell.,  Cheslmnt 

'S.MSS  etc..  Schools,  Southall  . 

l‘£l  Workhouse  and  Indnnary,  Tendring  .... 
5  ffelghbridge«  at  Depots  . ■;  ■;;;•• 

hBS'Smiw  'idtniTOVstot.Eio.' : : : : : : 

imivinir  Playgrounds  of  School . 


. 

fflgfpalSg,  etc'.,'  Tali  Central' Library  . .' .' 

SdinK'eta  Provided*  Schools,  EciieVfleid  District 
I.  Mina  and  Lettering  Ely.  Coal  Wagons  at  Colliery 
H S A  Drift,  200  yds.,  Dick  Ing  &  Latham  Farms 
«  .  of  Asphalting,  Selby  Isolation  Hospital . 
ZiL  Hilton  &  Hilton’s  Piano  Factory,  Leeds  . . 
Kions  etc.,  High  Kesket  Church  School . 

£  ing  off  FiUin*  01d  0ak  ^.nellin^  •  ■ 

Sing  Outside  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  near  Winston  . . 

teidence  at  Llanwrty'd  Wells . 

itnnrh  Library,  Upper  Holloway  . 

Sta  te  Nurses’ Home  and  Painting  Work  .... 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Twickenham  U.D.C.  Educa.  Com... 

<Mef  Assistant  (Arch,  and  Building  Trades’  Dept.) 
#i  Assistant  (Mechanical  Engineering  Department) 
•distant  Civil  Engineer  . . . . 

Northern  Polytechnic  Institute .... 

125L  per  annum  . 

Admiralty  . 

150/.  per  annum  . 

Not  stated  . 

do. 

Juno  28 

•Teacher  of  Builders'  Quantities  . 

do. 

15s.  per  evening . 

June  29 
do. 

Beckenham  TT.D.C . 

Paddington  Guardians *  * ' '  [ '  ’  * 

Leek  U.D.C.  .".’.*.*.**** . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council' . 

Ilford  U.D.C..... .  . 

Herts  C.C . !!!!!!!!”" 

St.  Marylebone  Guardians 

Guardians . 

Southampton  Corporation* .  i . 

Caerphilly  U.D.C . . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works',  etc 
Leyton  Education  Committee  . 
do. 

Hove  Education  Committee 
Lambeth  Borough  Council 

Rothbury  Guardians  . 

West  Riding  C.C.  Education  Dept". 


The  Committeo  .... 


Stockport  Corporation  . 

Mr.  J.  T.  Evans  . 

Islington  Public  Libraries  Committeo 
Kingston  Union, 


TT  qhi:..  w  >  iown  Hall,  Catford  ... 

Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

County  Surveyor,  Hatfield 
Superintendent  at  Schools 

jnA  Crmvtwmn62,  Q^n  Vi'ctoria'4tr'e'ct.'  London,'  E.C.' 

T  n  Phm^r,ABOu°?gl?  Engineer.  Southampton  ... ..... 

w 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C . !.'!!!"’ 

RomnJi, ‘r BIack-  1o’<orincc  Albert-street,  Brighton.. 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Ivennington-road,  S.E. _ 

A.  Snarth,  Bolam  House.  Rothbury 

^yne.  Divisional  Offices,  Eeclesfid'd',' Sheffield  ' 

Iancffin  Wagon  and  Engine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lincoln  . 

^jmSSS^&SSJS^SS-  E“h“Ee' 

8t,  Briggate,  Leeds  .  . 

Ohver  &  Dogshun,  Architects,  Carlisle  ! . 

M.  Ogilvy  Spence,  Glynneath,  Glam.  . 

I.  B.  Jackson,  Riston  Grange,  Hull . . 

i?-,?hVlySR^nnaAger,SL1’iBro,.w?,'3trcet-  Heato'n-'lane,"  Stockport' ! '. 

S'  Bank-chambers,  Newport  , 

i?wj*  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N . 

W.  H.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  wick’ 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Thost  marhed  with  an  (*)  art  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  lv.  vl.  viil.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  svi. 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  641. 

KBNS  WORTH. — For  erecting  an  infectious  diseases 
l#pjtal  for  twenty  beds,  for  the  Dunstable  and  District 
|«pital  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  G.  Simcox,  C.R., 
«tiit«ct,  Town  Hall,  Dunstable.  Quantities  by 
ars.  Anscombe  &  Franklin,  Luton : — 

inders  &  Son  ..  £4,865  I  A.  Robinson . £4,176 

Ylrrell  .  4,775  H.  Higgs  .  4,100 

Salisbury  «&  Sons  4,680  C.  Wright .  3,888 

T.G.  Dunham _  4,610  S.  W.  Nash,  Dun- 

bn&Son .  4,293  stable*  .  3,685 

Goodman .  4,180  | 

KEYN8HAM. — For  additions  to  infirmary  at  Keyn- 
•iiin  Union  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  H.  M. 
’sonett,  architect  and  surveyor,  Llverpool-chambers, 
jj,  Corn-street,  Bristol : — 

linns  &  Jefferies,  Oldland  Common,  Bristol* . .  £1,298 
Wve  tenders  sent  in.  Highest,  £2,266 ;  lowest,  £1,200.] 

LONDON.— For  painting,  eto.,  at  the  Workhouse, 
idywell,  S.E.,  for  the  Bermondsey  Board  of  Guardians, 
(sirs,  Newman  &  Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley- 
*et,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  : — 

Bichards,  9,  Shannon-grove,  Brixton,  S.W.  . .  £724 

LONDON.— For  alteration  to  saloon  bar  of  “  The 
Bells,”  Bow,  E.  Mr.  H.  Riches,  architect,  3, 
red-lane,  King  William -street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Osborn  &  Son. . . .  £217  |  J.  T.  Robert* . £200 

*  Accepted  with  small  modifications. 


LONDON. — For  repairs  and  decorations  to  “  The 
Hulse  Arms,”  Ilford,  London,  E.  Mr.  H.  Riches, 
architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London, 
E.C.  : — 

A.  W.  Derby  ....  £178  0  1  F.  &  A.  Willmott  £146  0 
Sheffield  Bros.  . .  160  0  |  Clemens  Bros.*  . .  145  10 


LONDON. — For  work  at  the  Sebright  Music  Hall, 
Bethnal  Green.  N.E.  Mr.  H.  Riches,  architect,  3, 
Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. : — 

Builders:  Kirk  &  Kirk . £290  0  0 

Fire  Mains,  etc.  :  Merry  weather  & 

Sons,  Ltd .  59  18  0 


LONDON. — For  main  pump  renewals,  Western 
pumping  station,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 
Fullerton,  Rodgart,  &  Barclay,  Ltd.  £5,260  0 

Galloways,  Ltd .  4,217  0 

Clayton,  Goodfellow,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  3,995  0 

Richardsons,  Westgarth,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  3,597  10 

J.  Musgrave  &  Sons,  Ltd .  3,503  0 

J.  Simpson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  3,500  0 

Glenfleld  &  Kennedy,  Ltd .  3,448  0 

J.  Cochrane .  3,350  0 

The  Thames  Ironworks  Shipbuilding 

and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd .  3,320  0 

Fleming  &  Ferguson,  Ltd .  3,320  0 

Hathorn,  Davey,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leeds*  2,634  0 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  and  re-construction  of  further  tramways  (roadwork,  paving  works,  etc.),  for 
t(  London  County  Council : — 


— 

Tramways  work 
(exclusive  of 
Woolwich-road 
lines). 

Paving  works 
for  street 
widenings. 

- 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

112.598  10  n 

6,014  17  6 

109,676  18  8 

4,856  1  1 

114,531  19  9 

Nutlall  &  Co . 

105,617  15  7 

5,345  11  3 

110,963  6  10 

104,334  3  7 

4,925  18  7 

109,260  2  2 

103,282  7  2 

5,277  12  9 

101,764  0  3 

5,882  18  1 

101,507  5  7 

4,632  2  10 

106,039  8  5 

Bek,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London*  . 

98,870  5  1 

4,658  10  6 

103,428  15  7 

t  Incomplete  tender. 

[Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be  allowed  to  sub-let  to  the  undermentioned  firms  (or  to  such  other 
(icons  or  firms  as  may  be  approved  by  the  engineer  under  the  contract)  the  following  portions  of  the  work  in 
iiexion  with  the  tramways  from  Trafalgar-road,  Greenwich,  to  Blackwall-tunnel,  and  from  New  Cross-road  to 
nhey-green,  Catford,  namely — (1)  to  the  Hadfleld  Steel  Foundrv  Co..  Ltd.,  the  manufacture  of  the  special  work 
listing  of  points,  crossings,  etc.) ;  (2)  to  the  Anderston  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Middlesbrough,  the  manufacture 
-  the  cast-iron  yokes  ;  (3)  to  Messrs.  Doulton,  Ltd.,  of  London,  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  insulators  ;  and 
1)  to  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  &  Bayliss,  Ltd.,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  manufacture  of  the  tie-bars,  etc  ] 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  cleansing  works  at  the 
City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  for  the  Westminster 
City  Council : — 

Kirk  &  Kirk  ....  £729  0  I  J.  Roberts . £650  0 

J.  R.  Sims .  712  0  H.  &  E.  Lea _  625  n 

T.  Haylock .  695  0  J.  Styles  &  Son..  667  O 

T.  Coulthard _  673  10  I  Love  &  Co.* _  636  5 


LONDON.— For  new  penstock  gearing  and  tide  flaps, 
Northumberland-street  and  Regent-street  sewers,  for 
the  London  County  Council : — 

J.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Ltd.  . £600 

Yates  &  Thom  .  497 

A.  Goodwin  &  Son,  Ltd .  485 

J.  Cochrane .  430 

Glenfleld  &  Kennedy,  Ltd .  395 

Flavell  &  Churchill .  376 

Hunter  &  English  .  349 

J.  Blakeborough  &  Sons,  Brighouse*  ....  313 


LONDON. — For  electric  light  installation,  Wappiug 
Fire  Station : — 

O.  Clark  &  Co . £150  0 

National  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. . .  145  0 

F.  J.  Coleby  &  Co .  137  10 

W.  H.  Johnson .  136  0 

R.  Dawson,  Ltd .  132  12 

Durell  &  Co .  130  10 

Barlow  &  Young .  130  0 

A.  H.  Marshall .  125  0 

Tamplin  &  Makovski,  27,  Charles-street, 
Haymarket,  8.W.*  .  115  0 


LOSSIEMOUTH. — For  erecting  business  premises. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  architect,  Town  and  County  Bank- 
buildings,  Elgin : — 

Mason :  J.  McPherson,  Elgin  . . 

Carpenters  :  W.  Ritchie  &  Son,  Lossie¬ 
mouth  . . 

Plumbers :  W.  Lyon  &  Son,  Elgin  . . . 

Slater  :  J.  Wilson,  Lossiemouth . 

Plasterer  :  C.  Menzies,  Lossiemouth  . 

Painter  :  W.  McGillivray,  Lossiemouth  J 


■  £950 


MERTHYR.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  21,  22,  and  23, 
Castle-street.  Mr.  C.  M.  Davies,  architect,  112,  High- 
street,  Merthyr : — 

J.  Williams . £696  1  Hall  Bros . £533 

J.  Jenkins  .  677  E.  L.  Sullivan, 

S.  Hawkins .  660  Merthyr* .  613 

Jenkins  Bros .  698  | 


MERTHYR.— For  additions  to  Brynglas,  for  Dr. 
Webster,  Merthyr.  Mr.  C.  M.  Davies,  architect,  112, 
High-street,  Merthyr : — 

R.  Lloyd  . . .  .£1,053  17  6  I  M.  Warlow  ....  £776  0  0 
J.  J enkins. 

Canal  Wharf, 

Merthyr*  . .  779  17  0  1 
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MIDSOMER  NORTON  (Somerset).— For  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  villa  residence  at  Norton  Hill,  Midsomer 
Norton,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Kinz.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bird, 
architi  cfc,  Midsomer  Norton.  Quantities  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  :- 


J.  Bird  .  £1,400  0  0 

W.Tovey,  Mid¬ 
somer  t  Nor- 
tonj  .  1,365  8  0 


J.  Long  ifeSons  £1,985  0  0 
A.  Wills  &  80ns  1,725  0  0 

W.  Webb  _  1,717  0  0 

F.  J.  Amery  1,670  0  0 

T.  Foster  _  1,547  9  3 

J  Accepted  subject  to  amendment. 

MIDSOMER  NORTON  (Somerset). — For  certain 
a'terations  to  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Midsomer 
Norton,  for  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking  Co.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bird,  architect.  Midsomer  Norton  : — 

J.  H.  Tovey  ....  £397  15  J.  Bird.Radstock*  £380 

MIDSOMER  NORTON  (Somerset). — For  the  erection 
of  two  small  villas  in  North-road,  Midsomer  Norton,  for 
M r.  Mark  Matthews.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bird,  architect,  Midsomer 
Norton :  — 

W.  .<fc  A.  Edgell ..  £988  0  [  W.  Tovey.  Mid- 

J.  H.  Tovey -  765  o|  somer  NortonJ;  £747  10 

%  Accented  subject,  to  amendment. 

NEW  SARUM. — For  road  works,  etc..  Fair  View- 
terrace  and  Chapel-nlace.  for  the  Town  Council:  — 

Fair.  View-terrace. 

Wort  &  Way,  Salisbury  . .  £320 

Chapel-place. 

Wort  &  Way,  Salisbury  .  60 

OLDBURY. — For  erecting  a  block  of  schools  at  Road 
End.  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  A.  Long, 
architect,  New-street,  West  Bromwich.  Quantities  by 
aichitcct : — 

M.  Round,  Dudley,  Staffs*  . .  £5,750 

PONTEFRACT.  —  For  internal  alterations  and  lava¬ 
tories.  for  the  Cartner’8  Arms  Inn,  Pontefract.  Messrs. 
Gart-ide  &  Pennington,  architects,  Pontefract  and 
Castleford : — 

Gelder  Bros.  &  Woodcock,  Northgate, 

Pontefract* . £140  19  6 

PONTNEWYDD  (Mon.). — For  pulling  down  and  1 
building  the  King’s  Head  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Swalwell  &  Havard,  architects  and 
surveyors.  Steam  Packet-chambers,  Dock-street,  New¬ 
port.  Mon. 


u  Iton  & 

Whiting  ..  £4,155  0 
D.  W.  Pugh  .  4,001  6 

J.  Linton  & 

Co .  3,900  0 

W.  Jones  & 

Son  .  3,817  0 

J.  Jenkins  ..  3,804  0 
D.W.Richards  3,798  0 


C.  Lock  ....  £3,785  0 
F.  Powles  . .  3,777  0 

Clements  &  Co.  3,732  0 
C.  H.  Reed  . .  3,500  0 

E.  C.  Jordan  .  3,487  0 

Doan  &  Co. . .  3,407  2 
A.  S.  Morgan 
&Co.,  New¬ 
port*  _  3,374  5  11 


RAMS  BOTTOM. — For  storm-water  filters  and  storm 
overflow  at  sewage  works,  Summerseat,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Messrs.  J.  Diggle  &  Son,  engineers, 
Hind  Hill-street,  Heywood,  and  Westminster.  S.W. : — 
E.  Taylor,  Blackpool  . £435  13  9 

SALISBURY. — For  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  works 
(Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Corporation.  Sir  A.  Binnie  & 
Sons,  engineers,  9,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  :  — 

Wort  &  Way,  Salisbury*  ....  £14,933  12 

SALISBURY. — For  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  works 
(Contract  No.  1),  for  the  Corporation.  Sir  A.  Binnie  & 
Sons,  engineers,  9,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
8.  W.  :  — 

Wort  &  Way,  Salisbury* . £24,153  10  10 

SALISBURY. — For  extension  of  public  swimming 
baths,  for  the  Urban  District  Council 

Wort  &  Way,  Salisbury* . £235 


SKETTY. — For  erecting  ten  pairs  of  villas  at  Sketty, 
Swansea,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Coedaeson  Building 
Club.  Mr.  B.  C.  Deacon,  architect,  20,  Fisher-street, 
Swansea.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Horsburgh, 
Central-buildings,  Liverpool 
F  u  g  e  &  i  J.  &  F. 

Rosser  . .  £15,926  0  0  j  Weaver ..  £13,449  0  0 
Brown  &  T,  D.  Jones  13,316  0  0 

Backhouse  15,790  0  0 1  Hughes  & 

T.  Richards  15,465  10  11  Stirling ..  13,215  0  0 

A.  White  &  |  S.  Fowler  ..  12,600  0  0 

Sons ....  15,127  0  0  W.  Griffiths 
D.  Jenkins  13,995  0  0  &Sons..  12,500  0  0 

Lloyd  Bros.  13,887  6  7  J.  Pye  & 

H.  Billings  13,800  0  01  Co.,More- 

J.  Maries  &  1  cambe* . .  12,399  0  0 

Sons  ....  13,500  0  0 

$  Accepted  subject  to  certain  deductions  being  made. 


SHENFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  a  house,  Worrin- 
road,  Shenfield,  Essex,  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Spells.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Bird,  architect  and  surveyor,  Brentwood  : — 

R.  Claydon . £694  10  I  E.  Dix  .  £685  0 

F.  W.  Jarvis  ... .  693  0  |  F.  W.  Burtwoll*  675  0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  private  street  works  in 
Howard-road,  for  the  Corporation  : — 

H.  Lawrence  . .  £1,625  0  I  F.  Osman  ....  £1,443  10 

H.  J.  Hood....  1,539  0  J.  Butt* .  1,443  0 

Douglas  & 

Richard  _  1,501  12  | 

|  All  of  Southampton.] 


STAFFORD. — For  the  Sir  Thomas  Salt  memorial 
additions  to  Stafford  Grammar  School,  for  thq 
Governors.  Mr.  H.  T.  Sandy,  architect,  22,  Green-gate, 
Stafford 


G.  Dvke  _ £1,718  9  0 

G.  H.  Marshall  1,631  0  0 
7.  Espley  & 

Sons  . 

1.  Hodges  .. 

T.  Lowe  &  Sons 


1.598  0  0 

1.598  0  0 
1,590  0  0 


T.  Moss . £1,547  0  0 

C.  J.  Nevitt..  1,539  9  8 
Jervis  Bros.  . .  1,490  0  0 

Adams  & 

P  em  berton, 

Stafford*  ..  1,489  0  0 


TON. — For  erecting  a  schoolroom  on  St.  David’s 
Church  ground,  for  the  Rev.  Canon  Lewis.  Mr.  Jacob 


Rees,  architect,  Pentre  :  — 

W.  Parry  .  £1,450  0  0 

A.  Richards  &  Sons  .  1,403  0  0 

E.  Jones  .  1,365  3  2 

W.  E.  Wallis,  Ystrad  Rhondda*  ..  1,300  0  0 


WEST  BECKHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Infirmary  at  West  Beckham  Workhouse.  Mr.  T. 
Inglis  Goldie,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bank  Plain,  Nor¬ 


wich  : — 

Alterations  Verandah 

and  and  Side 

Additions.  Staircase.  Staircase. 

W.  J.  Hannant  £779  0  0..  —  . .  — 

J.  W.  Weston  763  0  0  . .  £80  13  0  . .  £41  0  0 

R.  Chapman..  735  0  0  . .  66  0  0  . .  40  0  0 

R.  G.  Payne ..  721  17  7  . .  60  12  0  . .  42  9  0 

C.  T.  Baker, 

Ltd .  712  12  4  ..  63  19  2  ..  40  5  6 

J.  W.  Neate..  706  3  6  ..  67  4  0  ..  42  2  6 

J.  Gaze  _  698  18  0  . .  62  0  6  . .  76  17  6 

R.  C.  Watts..  697  2  7  ..  69  3  0  ..  39  9  6 

J.  Needs  ....  686  0  0  . .  68  0  0  . .  41  0  0 

Appleton  Bros.  676  11  1  ..  57  0  0  ..  39  19  6 

H.  Bullen*  . .  648  0  0  .  .  71  15  0  . .  38  19  0 


WOODFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  house 
at  Woodford,  Essex.  Mr.  H.  Riches,  architect,  3, 
Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

T.  Osborn  &  Sons* .  £1,268 
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The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BA1 
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FIjUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
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Early  Mural  Painting. 

FTER  an  interval 

of  some  years  the 
second  volume  of 
Mr.  Westlake’s  his- 
tory  of  mural 

painting*  li  a  s 
made  its  appear¬ 

ance.  In  it  the 
author  deals  with 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 

period  of  all,  both  from  the  meagre- 

ncss  of  extant  contemporary  work 
and  the  scantiness  of  its  literature — 
namely,  from  the  Ilnd  to  the  Xllth 
centuries  a.d.  An  endeavour  to  give  a 
readable  account  of  what  data  are  forth¬ 
coming,  with  the  conclusions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them,  both  as  regards  the 
archaeological  and  technical  significance 
of  the  pictures  and  the  nature  of  their 
origin,  is  of  necessity  a  task  demanding 
as  much  delicate  discrimination  as  honest 
research.  As  in  biology  and  the  kindred 
natural  sciences,  so  in  a  history  of  any 
branch  of  art,  an  exact  study  of  the 
subject  can  follow  only  on  a  display  of 
those  facts  which  more  especially  admit 
of  such  conclusions.  There  have  always 
been  certain  schools  of  painting  ;  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  historian  to  reveal  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  of  these 
schools,  and  to  estimate  the  comparative 
values  6f  the  various  influences  at  work 
upon  them  and  the  consequent  progres¬ 
sion,  or  decline,  that  may  have  accrued. 
At  no  point,  indeed,  in  his  hook  does  Mr. 

‘"AnJ  Elementary  History  of  Design  in  Mural 
hinting,”  Vol.  ii.  By  X.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A. 
wndon :  James  Parker  &  Co.  1905. 


Westlake  forget  to  work  upon  such  a 
basis.  It.  would,  moreover,  be  unjust,  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  and  magnitude  of 
his  task,  and  with  the  comparatively  small 
space  at  his  disposal,  to  say  that  he  has 
produced  a  volume  of  but  mediocre 
importance  ;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  there 
are  times  when  he  is  not  altogether  happy 
in  laying  the  most  desirable  stress  upon 
those  points  which  more  particularly 
seem  to  demand  it. 

In  an  introductory  preamble  the 
author  is  concerned  with  some  of  the 
effects  Christianity  in  its  earlier  forms 
had  upon  art ;  of  the  gradual  blending 
together  of  pagan  and  Christian  sym¬ 
bolisms  ;  later,  of  the  growth  of  such 
religious  orders  as  those  of  S.  Basil  and 
S.  Benedict,  and  the  encouragement  of 
all  the  arts  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
chosen  from  the  latter  body.  “  The 
religious  knew  their  work,”  says  Mr. 
Westlake  ;  “  not  only  was  it  necessary 
to  give  some  culture  to  the  peoples 
amongst  whom  they  lived,  but  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity  had  to  be  taught, 
and  art  was  ‘the  chosen  language  to  teach 
them  in.”  It  is  to  the  form  in  which 
the  “  vital  truths  of  Christianity  ”  were 
launched  out  into  the  world  by  zealous 
and  jealous  churchmen  that  the  slough, 
into  which  art  of  the  period  falls,  owes 
its  existence.  So  far  from  the  prevailing 
art  never  reaching  “  real  technical  excel¬ 
lence,”  it  is  not  even  allowed  to  proceed 
along  a  natural  path,  but  is  kept  under, 
as  it  were,  by  the  new  bigotry  that  comes 
into  being  while  Christianity  is  spreading 
over  Europe.  It  is  no  longer  so  much  an 
expression  of  beauty,  but  rather  a 


teacher  of  truth.  As  the  author  says,  “  he 
[the  artist]  had  to  work  from  a  recipe ”-j— 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  more  or 
less  prevalent  until  the  art  revival  of  the 
XIVth  century.  There  is  consequently 
little  freedom,  few  startling  innovations 
even  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  in 
most  of  the  paintings  adorning  the  walls 
or  roofs  of  buildings  during  this  period. 
The  pictures  were  largely  there  for  a 
lesson,  and  a  Christian  lesson,  which  took 
a  beauty  purely  physical  into  infini¬ 
tesimal  account.  The  teachers  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  even  further,  inasmuch 
as  over  the  space  of  several  centuries  they, 
very  generally  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
as  most  real  works  of  art  were  rem¬ 
nants  of  idolatry,  they  ought  to  he 
destroyed.  The  result  upon  art  can.  well 
he  imagined.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
give  his  own  fancy  much  play,  nor  even 
to  depict — we  are  speaking  of  mural 
paintings — scenes  which  more  especially 
appealed  to  him ;  “  the  art  became 
essentially  descriptive  .  .  .  but 

educationally  there  was  no  need  of 
pictorial  effect.”  The  retarding  influence 
of  mediaeval  Christianity  is  dismissed 
rather  summarily  by  Mr.  Westlake,  yet, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  influences  of  all  those  ancient 
schools  of  painting  which  have 
apparently  helped  to  alter  the  course  of 
the  art  of  a  later  age. 

The  first  chapter  is  given  over  to  a 
somewhat  disappointing  discussion  on 
the  various  early  representations  of  the 
head  of  Christ.  The  majority  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  Roman  cemeteries,  and 
appear  to  have  beenTdrawn*from  the  one 
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or  two  representations  brought  westward, 
and  regarded  as  authentic.  Some  arc 
bearded,  others  beardless.  For  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  latter  Mr.  Westlake  would 
suggest  the  explanation  that  the  artists, 
being  Roman,  “  had  never  seen  any 
picture  which  purported  to  be  a  true 
resemblance  ”  of  the  original,  and  so, 
presumably,  worked  from  a  Roman 
model.  Yet  it  se^ms  reasonable  to 
estimate  the  changes  in  the  expression 
of  the  face  as  of  equal  if  not  greater 
historical  importance.  The  earliest  heads 
show  nothing  of  the  suffering  and  pain 
to  be  seen  in  the  later  ones.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  painters  to  forget  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  Greek  artists  or  the  hand¬ 
books  of  such  teachers  as  Apelles  and 
Pamphilus,  yet  many  were  obliged  to 
paint  Christ  more  as  an  allegory  than  to 
attempt  actual  portraiture.  And  later, 
when  the  narrowing  influence  of  the 
Church  was  beginning  to  have  its  effect, 
yre  see  the  Cnrist  no  longer  painted 
youthful  and  handsome,  but  suffering 
and  on  the  Cross.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
actual  portrait  that  was  wanted  as  a 
pictorial  lesson  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
life,  and  bv  consequence  we  see  the 
person  of  Christ  become  gradually  de¬ 
graded  in  art.  Mr.  Westlake  is  at  pains 
to  remark  on  the  Eastern  influence 
appearing  in  such  representations,  and  on 
the  “  altered  type  of  features  given  to 
them  in  the  later  paintings  in  the  Roman 
cemeteries  and  churches,”  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  the  most 
of  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  a 
point  which  seems  to  us  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  second 
chapter,  on  early  Christian  Roman  art,  we 
S3e  Mr.  Westlake  at  his  best.  The  several 
influences  at  work  are  here  treated  of  in 
a  manner  as  concise  as  it  is  reasoned. 
Byzantine  teaching  appears  in  the 
“  general  severity  of  the  drapery  and 
figure  and  the  excessive  jewelling,”  while 
we  now  see  the  development  of  a  “  sym¬ 
bolism  of  subjects  ”  which  did  much  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  painter.  The 
question  of  the  Nimbus  here  calls  for 
especial  attention,  and  in  an  appendix 
the  author  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  gymbol  was  an  “  attribute  of 
power  generally,”  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
later  times,  of  holiness  alone.  The 
development  of  the  circular-arched  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the'  consequent  decoration  of 
the  'epistyle,  with  the  introduction  of 
mosaic  towards  the  end  of  the  IVth 
century,  is  next  treated  of.  Although  it 
is  :  sometimes  <  held jk  that  mosaic  helped 
in  a  way  to  preserve  art  in  Italy,  its 
influence  ’  on  mural  painting  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  bad  ;  technique  suffered,  while' 
creative  work  gave  place  to  mere  slavish 
industry.  In  one  of  his  helpful  and 
copious,  notes,  the  author  says  “  It  is 
curious  that  at  this  very  period  not  only 
did  painting  in  Europe  become  worse,  but 
the  walls  became  less  skilfully  prepared 
for  the  painting— the  whole  process  of 
the  art  se'erhs  to' have  suffered.”  The 
sack  of  Rome,  moreover,  in  410  a.d.  was 
the  means  of  further  retarding  the  art,  yet 
there  came  revivals,  of  small  importance, 
however,  until  “  in  the  IXth  century,  in 
Greece,  a  new  era  commenced  which  was 
reflected  in  Tthly  later  oh.”  From  that 
time  on  to  the  age  of  Pisani  and  Cimabue, 
in  spite  of 'the  vatio'us  Abbots  of  Cluny — ■ 


always  a  strengthening  influence’ to  art — 
Mr.  Westlake  sees  no  real  advance  outside 
of  Greece  after  the  Xlth  century,  which 
was  the  time  when  Italy  in  general  and 
Rome  in  particular  benefited  from  the 
Hellenic  revival.  In  the  ensuing  account 
of  the  more  important  paintings,  those 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in 
the  forum  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
described  at  some  length.  A  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  sanctuary  Mr.  West- 
lake  would  characterise  as  Alexandrine, 
while  in  the  Chapel  of  SS.  Quiricus  and 
Julietta,  which  faces  the  altar,  there  is  a 
central  figure  of  Christ  exhibiting  Syro- 
Hellenic  traits.  The  inference  that  Pope 
John  VII.  (705-707),  to  whom  the  church 
owes  the  greater  part  of  its  decoration, 
made  use  of  an  imported  artist  is  an 
obvious  one.  A  number  of  excellent 
platen  make  the  description  of  this 
basilica  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book.  Yet  in  this  church,  as  well  as  in 
others,  such  as  S.  Clement’s,  only  lately 
discovered  underneath  a  basilica  of  later 
date  but  the  same  name,  the  paintings 
fitly  reflect  the  mediocrity  of  Roman  art 
of  the  period.  Whatever  the  causes  may 
have  been,  the  history  of  the  art  of  these 
middle  ages,  scanty  though  it  must  be, 
is  one  of  poverty  both  in  conception  and 
technique. 

The  following  two  chapters  treat  of 
mural  painting  in  Italy  as  a  whole  and 
in  European  and  Asiatic  Greece.  Mr. 
Westlake  insists,  with  reason,  that'  the 
art  of  painting,  “  as  well  as  the  vestments 
and  the  ritual  of  many  religious  rites  and 
secular  functions  in  certain  localities  of 
Italy,  even  to  the  XIVth  century,  was 
exceedingly  Greek,”  suggesting  that 
Greeks  joined  the  order  of  S.  Benedict, 
which  was  largely  instrumental  in  spread¬ 
ing  their  native  art.  Yet  although  many 
Greek  artists  migrated  to  Italy  during 
the  Vlth  and  VITfch  centuries,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  raised  the  art  to  any 
great  degree.  As  the  author  suggests, 
“  thev  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
best.”  It  is  only  in  the  Xlth  century 
that  we  observe  work  in  a  lesser  state  of 
decadence,  notably  in  the  basilica  of 
S.  Angelo  in  Formis,  near  Capua.  Much 
of  the  work  of  this  time  followed  largely 
on  the  exertions  of  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
and.  yet  more  important,  of  the  Abbot 
Desiderius,  afterwards  Pope  Victor  III. 
In  this  work  at  Capua  there  is  abundance 
of  both  Greek  and  Byzantine  features, 
and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
as  does  the  author,  that  “  the  artists  had 
probably  been  engaged  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,”  and  that  “  they  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Athenian  schools  but  had 
become  corrupted  by  Byzantine  prac¬ 
tices,”  than  to  argue,  like  Woermann, 
that  the  paintings  were  “  the  work  of 
artists  trained  under  Byzantine  masters.” 
In  any  case,  no  paintings  of  the  period 
exhibit  solely  Italian  characteristics.  In 
his  account  of  the  Xltli  century  revival, 
when  these  artists  were  brought  to  Italy, 
Mr.  Westlake  makes  no  mention  of  Pisa, 
where,  even  though  there  is  to  be  seen 
little  or  no  mural  work  of  the  period,  it 
is  probable  that  a  great  local  revival  did 
take  place,  giving  rise  to  Buschetto’s 
school  of  sculpture,  which  ultimately  pro¬ 
duced  Niccolo  Pisani.  It  is  true  that 
Buschetto’s  school  was  one  of  sculpture, 
yet  it  was  formed  at  a  time  of  wide¬ 
spread  enthusiasm  for  decorative  art. 


following,  we  are  told,  on  the  adornment 
by  Greek  artists  of  Monte  Cassino  at 
Subiaco  in  1066,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  mural  painting  did  not 
share  in  the  general  amelioration.  The 
author,  in  fact,  tells  us  so  much,  yet  he 
has  nothing  to  sav  of  the  art-rivalry 
which  arose  at  this  time  in  many  Italian 
towns.  In  the  chapter  on  Greece  a 
number  of  plates  of  the  paintings  in  the 
monastery  of  Daphne  and  several 
examples  of  other  Grecian  art  exhibit  a 
simplicity  of  design  together  with  a 
freedom  in  composition  that  is  not  seen 
to  such  an  extent  elsewhere.  The 
Athenian  school,  indeed,  is  in  fairly 
direct  opposition  to  the  Byzantine  school 
proper,  which  is  “  severe  in  its  pose  and 
draperies,”  later,  however,  to  “  become 
affected  by  the  Eastern  taste  for  decora¬ 
tion  and  jewellery  on  its  dresses.” 
Coptic  art,  which,  together  with  a  note  on 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  art,  is  included 
in  this  chapter,  shows  many  Roman 
resemblances,  but  a  wholesale  destruction 
of  Copt  work  by  the  Moslems  has  not  left 
us  much  actual  painting  from  which  to 
form  conclusions  as  to  the  art-history  of 
the  race. 

Mr.  Westlake  devotes  two  chapters  to 
a  consideration  of  early  mural  painting  1 
in  France  and  Germany.  “  The  paintings  < 
of  the  Xlth  century  in  France,”  he  says,  '■ 
“  are  the  earliest  of  importance  that  have 
survived  to  our  time  from  the  wars  and 
destruction  that  have  crossed  that 
country.”  In  a  description  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Savin, 
Vienne,  founded  at  this  time,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  more  than  one  artist  was 
employed  upon  them.  “  At  this  period 
the  character  of  the  churches  lent  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  painting  ”  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  there  was  more  demand  for  artists, 
and  those  whose  abilities  were  not  of 
such  a  kind  as  would  admit  them  to 
work  necessitating  a  master’s  brush  were 
obliged  to  travel  about  doing  work  of  a 
subordinate  kind.  In  this  way  arose  an 
14  international  occupation  of  artists  —a 
scheme  of  things  producing  very  varied 
effects. 

In  England  there  are  still  fragments 
of  Roman  painting.  We  are  advised  in  a 
consideration  of  early  English  art  to 
“  lay  aside  the  insular  idea.”  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  S.  Boniface  converted 
Germany  and  preached  in  Russia,  Alcuin 
became  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Celt  S.  Gall  founded  monasteries  in 
Switzerland,  English  sees  and  monas¬ 
teries,  on  the  other  hand,  “  received 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  from  nearly  every 
part.”  In  this  chapter  again  are  a 
number  of  excellent  plates  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Westlake  has  made  some  fine 
drawings  of  the  various  paintings  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  He  writes  with  con¬ 
viction  upon  the  numerous  doubtful 
points  which  arise  from  a  comparative.  | 
account  of  the  art. 

Lack  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  , 
more  than  merely  mention  the  final  | 
chapter,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  , 
ornament ;  yet,  whether  the  author  is  j 
speaking  of  the  rosette,  the  svastica,  or  j 
the  scroll,  he  is  equally  happy  in  his  j 
descriptions,  made  easier  as  they  are  by  , 
a  series  of  explanatory  plates.  On  the  , 
whoie,  then,  Mr.  Westlake’s  work  is  one  , 
of  great  merit,  and  if  at  times  we  are  in-  { 
dined  to  grumble  at  possible  omissions,  , 
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ffe  are  largely  compensated  by  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  not  altogether  free,  be 
it  said,  from  unfortunate  phrasings  and 
misprints,  but  one  eminently  the  result 
(){  wholesale  study  and  careful  work¬ 
manship.  We  look  forward  to  the 
appearance  of  the  succeeding  volumes. 
- - 

NOTES. 

vendors  and  The  case  of  East  Ham  Urban 

Sd  street  Council  V.  Aylett  has  decided 

Liabilities.  a  cpiestion  under  the  Public 
health  Act,  1875,  which  was  left  open  in 
the  case  of  Millard  v.  Balby  with  Hex- 
thorpe  Urban  District  Council,  which  was 
commented  upon  by  us  in  our  issue  of 
November  5,  1904.  Section  150  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  gives  the  urban 
authority  in  any  urban  district  powers  to 
call  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
premises  fronting  on  any  street,  Avhich  is 
not  a  highway  repairable  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  large,  and  which  requires  to  be 
sewered,  pawed,  metalled,  lighted,  etc., 
to  do  the  work,  and  in  default  to  do  the 
work  themselves  and  to  recover  the 
expense?  in  proportion  to  the  frontages 
from  the  owners.  Section  257  enacts 
that  such  expenses  may  be  recovered 
“from  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of 
such  premises  when  the  works  are 
completed.”  In  Millard’s  case,  Millard 
was  the  owner  when* the  notices  were 
served  under  section  150,  and  also  when 
the  works  were  completed,  but  he  had 
sold  the  premises  before  the  final  appor¬ 
tionment  was  made  under  section  257. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  found  that  he  was 
liable  as  being  the  owner  of  the  premises 
when  the  work  was  completed,  reversing 
the  Divisional  Court,  which  had  held  he 
must  be  owner  when  the  final  demand 
was  made  as  well.  In  the  present  case 
Aylett  became  the  owner  after  the  first 
notice  Avas  served  but  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work,  and  had  sold  the 
premises  after  the  completion  but  before 
the  final  apportionment.  He  contended 
that  the  fact  of  his  not  being  the  owner  at 
the  time  of  the  first  notice  distinguished 
his  case  from  Millard’s,  and  the  justices 
had  found  in  his  favour,  but  the  Divisional 
Court  have  n«w  decided  that  he  was  liable 
since  he  was  the  owner  at  the  time  when 
the  works  were  completed.  It  behoves 
vendors  and  purchasers  to  be  very  careful 
to  ascertain  their  liabilities  when  they 
purchase,  and  to  secure  themselves  by 
inserting  words  in  the  contract.  See  our 
note  July  2,  1904,  on  the  case  re  Allen  and 
Driscoll’s  contract,  where  this  same  ques¬ 
tion  was  decided,  but  as  between  vendor 
and  purchaser. 


Two  cases  on  drains  and 
^Twere!’  sewers  are  reported  in  the 
Law  Reports  for  the  current 
month.  In  Jackson  v.  Wimbledon  Urban 
District  Council,  facing  a  certain  street 
were  sixteen  houses,  twelve  of  which  were 
owned  by  one  owner  and  the  other  four 
were  owned  as  to  three  of  them  by 
another  owner,  but  the  fourth  house  was 
owned  separately.  The  system  of  drain¬ 
age  was  as  follows  :  A  public  sewer  ran 
down  the  street,  but  at  right  angles  to  the 
sewer  and  passing  between  the  twelve 
houses  and  the  other  four  houses  was  a 
drain  connected  with  a  manhole  at  a 
point  in  a  line  with  the  back  of  the  houses. 


and  this  was  admitted  to  be  a  “single 

private  drain.  ’  A  line  of  pipes  running 
behind  the  twelve  houses  received  the 
drainage,  and  was  connected  with  the 
private  drain  at  the  manhole,  the  other 
tour  houses  were  similarly  drained  and 
connected  at  the  manhole.  The  system 
of  drainage  required  repair,  and  the 
District  Council  having  done  the  work  were 
suing  the  owner  of  the  twelve  houses  in 
respect  of  the  work  done  on  the  drain 
behind  his  houses  under  section  19  of  the 
i  ublic  Health  Act,  1890,  and  section  41 
oi  the  Public.  Health  Act,  1875.  The 
Council  contended  that  since  the  drainage 
oi  both  sets  of  houses  reached  the  sewer 
through  the  single  private  drain  this 
brought  the  case  within  section  19  of  the 
former  Act,  “  where  two  or  more  houses 
belonging  to  different  owners  are  con¬ 
nected  with  a  public  sewer  by  a  single 
pnvatc  drain.  .  .  .”  The  owner  con¬ 
tended  that  since  his  houses  were  all  in 
one  ownership  the  drainage  behind,  them 
constituted  a  sewer.  The  CoHrt  of 
Appeal,  affirming  the  Divisional  Court, 
held  that  the  part  of  the  drainage  re¬ 
quiring  repair  must  in  itself  be  a  single 
private  drain  for  the  section  to  apply,  and 
that  ill  this  case,  all  the  twelve  houses 
being  in  one  ownership,  this  was  a  sewer. 
I  his  case  well  illustrates  the  anomalies  of 
the  law,  since  it  shows  that  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  authorities  depend  on  no 
Principle,  but  would  vary  by  a  change  of 
ownership  of  one  house  in  either  group. 
In  the  second  case,  Wincanton  Rural 
District  Council  v.  Parsons,  the  Council 
had  taken  proceedings  under  sections  94 
and  95  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  abate 
a  nuisance.  The  respondent  was  the 
occupier  of  a  house,  and  the  sewage  was 
discharged  into  a  drain  running  alongside 
the  country  road,  and  which  had  been 
made  some  years  before  by  a  former  owner 
or  tenant ;  this  drain  ran  into  a  catchpit, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  to  carry  off  the  surface  water 
from  the  highway.  Some  70  ft.  further 
down  a  drain  from  another  house  joined  it, 
and  it  finally  discharged  into  a  stream. 
There  was  some  breakage  in  the  pipe  close 
below  the  catchpit,  and  the  respondent’s 
contention  was  that  this  drain  was  a  sewer 
and  that  the  Council  were  liable  to  repair 
it,  but  the  Divisional  Court  held  that  this 
formed  no  defence  to  these  proceedings 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  The  cause  of  the 
nuisance  was  the  discharge  of  the 
defendants’  sewage  into  the  pipe,  afid  the 
justices  had  not  to  decide  on  this  sum¬ 
mons  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  to  repair, 
which  turns  on  different  considerations. 
The  Court  was  also  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  a  sewer  at  all  in  the  sense  that 
sewage  could  properly  be  discharged 
into  it. 


The  The  Report  of  the  Highways 
County  Council  Committee  of  the  London 
Tramways.  Qoun-^y  Council  on  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  tramways  has  just  been  issued. 
As  regards  the  tramway  systems  south  of 
the  Thames  which  are  worked  by  the 
Council  themselves,  the  figures  appear  to 
show  that  an  actual  profit  of  something 
less  than  1  per  cent.,  without  renewals, 
income  tax,  etc.,  is  the  result  of  the  year’s 
working.  The  advocates  of  municipal 
enterprises,  however,  can  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  result  is  more  favourable  than 
in  the  past  year,  and  also  can  refer  to  the 


number  of  passengers  conveyed,  viz., 
some  31 1  million,  at  an  average  of  some¬ 
thing  under  a  penny  per  passenger. 
There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  working  expenses  will  diminish 
when  the  systems  are  permanently  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  under  present  conditions  the 
expenses  of  electrical  traction — 7'49d. 
per  car  mile  run— compare  favourably 
with  horse  traction,  which  is  stated  to 
work  out  at  10 ‘23d.  The  systems  being 
in  a  transition  stage,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticise  the  figures  too  closely,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  most  substantial  increase 
must  be  shown  to  make  the  undertakings 
profitable  concerns,  and  at  present  it 
would  appear  that  they  arc  not  upon  a 
commercial  basis*  since  there  is  no 
adequate  rate  of  interest  forthcoming  on 
the  large  capital  involved,  and  thus  the 
low  fares  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers  generally. 


Investigations  made  during 
^Groynes*.6  recent  years  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  coast  lines  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea  is  very  largely  the  result  of  erosion 
taking  place  below  low- water  level,  the 
first  effect  being  that  the  natural  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  shore  are  undermined,  and  the 
second  that  the  beach  subsides  into  the 
hollow  created.  With  the  object  of 
providing  means  for  guarding  against 
developments  of  this  kind  Mr.  Allanson- 
Winn,  of  Dublin,  has  devised  a  simple 
but  ingenious  type  of  groyne  which  can 
easily  be  applied  in  any  depth  of  water. 
The  groyne  consists  of  a  chain  cable,  to 
which  is  attached  a  continuous  series  of 
crates,  faggots,  or  other  objects,  forming 
with  the  chain  a  flexible  hedge.  One  end 
of  the  chain  is  secured  to  a  pile,  driven 
at  low-water  mark,  and  the  other  end  is 
anchored  out  at  sea  in  the  required 
direction.  When  once  fixed  in  position 
the  groyne  commences  to  intercept  sea 
weed  and  other  travelling  material,  with 
the  result  that  submarine  currents  are 
checked  and  the  collection  of  material) 
gradually  extends  to  levels  above.  So' 
far  as  we  are  aware  no  definite  data  are 
available  as  to  the  actual  efficiency  of1 
groynes  constructed  in  the  manner  de-, 
scribed,  but  the  method  of  treatment 
is  one  that  should  commend .  itself  to 
engineers  and  others  having  the  care  of 
coast  lines  subject  to  deep-water  erosion. 


Hygiene  ill  No  0NE  can  doubt  that, 
industrial  workmen  and  workwomen 
Works.  jn  fac^orjes  are  far  better 
treated  to-day  than  they  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Still,  manufacturers 
in  this  country  are  far  behind  their 
American  confreres  so  far  as  concerns  the 
adoption  of  improvements  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  their  workpeople.  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  usually  spend  money  without 
the  expectation  of  some  return,  and 
their  opinion  is  that  money  laid  out  in 
the  direction  here  indicated  actually 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  production, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  work  done. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  to  design 
factory  buildings  and  to  advise  upon  such 
equipment  as  comes  within  the  province 
of  an  architect  will  find  some  instructive 
particulars  in  a  paper  on  “  Sanitary 
Betterment  in  Large  Industrial  Plants,”1 
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contributed  by  Professor  Burrage  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  (Vol.  X,  No.  1).  The  illus¬ 
trations  in  this  paper  show  departments 
and  hygienic  appliances  for  industrial 
work?,  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain.  Among  these  are  emer¬ 
gency  hospitals,  rest,  dressing  and  wash 
rooms  for  girls,  wash  rooms,  clothes 
lockers,  and  shower  baths  for  men,  and 
clothes  lockers  and  baths  for  foundry 
employees.  All  these  are  views  taken 
in  the  works  of  successful  business  firms, 
and  we  quite  believe  that  architects 
might  accomplish  good  work  in  the 
interests  of  sanitation  if  they  would  urge 
the  necessity  for  similar  conveniences 
when  undertaking  the  design  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments. 


The  Railway  A  WELCOME  sign  of  the  times 
C°concrotc"d  *s  given  in  the  conclusions 
steel.  of  the  International  Railway 
Congress.  Due  recognition  .  is  therein 
made  of  the  many  important  applications 
of  concrete-steel  on  railways  and  of  the 
undoubted  fact  that  it  is  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  timber,  masonry,  and 
steel.  Railway  engineers  have  now  placed 
on  record  their  conviction  that  tests  of 
reinforced  concrete  structures,  theore¬ 
tical  researches  on  the  question,  and  the 
results  of  practice  justify  the  conclusion 
that  such  structures  deserve  to  be  strongly 
recommended.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
and  sensible  pronouncement,  which  we 
hope  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  railway 
engineers  and  managers  in  Great  Britain. 
We  may  add  that  the  practical  absence 
of  maintenance  charges,  and  the  facility 
with  which  unusual  or  difficult  conditions 
can  be  met,  are  additional  arguments  in 
favour  of  concrete-steel  construction. 


Electric  Several  papers  on  electric 
Traction,  traction  were  read  at  the 
recent  International  Rail¬ 
way  Congress  at  Washington.  The  most 
interesting  subjects  discussed  were  the 
speed  at  which  electric  trains  should  be 
run,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  conductor  rail  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  line.  The  experiments  on 
high  speed  electric  traction  in  Germany 
between  Marienfelde  and  Zossen  have 
proved  that  high  speeds  could  only  under 
most  exceptional  circumstances  be  econo¬ 
mical,  as  the  consumption  of  energy 
is  excessive.  The  running  of  trains  at 
125  miles  an  hour  between  ordinary  trains 
would  upset  the  time-table  and  make 
the  ordinary  traffic  impossible.  It  would 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  build  special 
lines  which  must  be  practically  straight, 
and  the  road  bed  would  need  to  be  wide 
so  as  to  allow  a  greater  distance  between 
the  trains.  Level  crossings  and  junctions 
would  not  be  permissible,  and  thus  the 
capital  required  for  such  a  line  would  be 
enormous.  Electric  traction,  however,  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  running  of  a 
frequent  service  of  light  trains.  Mr. 
Aspinall,  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  gave  interesting  data  of.  the 
working  of  the  Liverpool-Southport  Rail¬ 
way.  The  working  costs  are  apparently 
greater  than  with  steam.  As  steam 
could  not  give  such  a  rapid  service  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  fair  to  compare  the 
actual  working  costs  with  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  working  costs  for  steam.  The 
wages,  bill  is.  smaller,  and  the  great. 


improvement  in  the  carrying  capacity 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  Mr.  Wilson 
of  the  North-Eastern  Company  stated 
that  electricity  admits  of  a  better  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  existing  lines  and  that  the 
improved  service  leads  to  increased 
receipts.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
goods  traffic  could  only  be  handled 
economically  by  electricity  in  a  few 
special  cases.  It  was  disappointing  that 
practically  no  exact  data  as  to  the  cost 
of  operating  trains  electrically  were  given. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Congress 
are  not  of  great  importance.  Electric 
traction  is  recognised  as  an  “  important 
auxiliary  of  steam  traction,”  and  “  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  third  rail,  as  now 
used,  security  can  be  secured  under 
favourable  conditions  without  it  being 
necessary  to  cover  or  protect  the  third 
rail  for  its  entire  length.”  What  we 
want,  however,  is  an  exact  definition 
of  “  favourable  conditions.”  As  it 
stands  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the 
Congress  only  shows  that  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  third  rail. 

An  Important  In  a  paper  read  before  the 

Canadian  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
"  8e'  Engineers  in  April  Mr.  J.  L. 
Morris  gives  a  description  of  an  important 
railway  and  highway  bridge  across  the 
east  and  west  branches  of  the  Ottawa 
River  just  above  the  junction  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  The  western  section 
is  1,412  ft.  long,  and  includes  one  truss 
span  of  200  ft.,  eight  truss  spans  of  140 
ft.,  and  two  plate  girder  shore  spans  of 
46  ft.  The  eastern  section  is  1,120  ft. 
long,  and  includes  seven  140-ft.  truss 
Spans,  and  two  70-ft.  plate  girder  shore 
spans.  The  embankment  between  the 
two  sections  is  of  earth,  the  length  being 
2,100  ft.,  while  at  the  other  end  of  each 
section  is  a  trestle  approach  2,000  ft. 
long.  The  bridge  spans  are  erected  on 
masonry  piers  with  concrete  and  pile 
foundations.  In  addition  to  the  central 
railway  track  two  roadways  are  provided, 
one  at  either  side.  A  point  worth  noting 
is  that  the  contract  for  the  sub-structure 
was  let  to  a  New  York  firm,  who  were 
unable  to  carry  out  the  construction 
owing  to  the  great  risks  involved.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  contract  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  Canadian  firm  of  contractors, 
who  overcame  all  difficulties  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  masonry  in  the  west  channel 
in  five  months,  and  in  the  east  channel 
in  three  months.  If  anything  like  this 
had  occurred  in  the  United  States  there 
would  have  been  much  blowing  of 
trumpets. 

Union  The  Bishop  of  London  has 

Diocese  of  issued  a  Commission  to  con- 

London.  sider  an(j  rep0i-t  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  union  of  the 
benefices  of  the  rectories  of  St.  Margaret, 
Lothbury,  and  All  Hallows,  London- 
wall,  and  of  the  demolition  of  one  of  the 
two  churches.  With  the  former  parish 
are  already  united  those  of  St.  Christopher- 
le-Stocks  (Bank  of  England)  and  St. 
Bartholomew  -  by  -  the  -  Exchange,  with 
four  others  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  of  which  the 
chancel  window  and  altar  stand  over 
the  course  of  the  Wall  brook,  was  rebuilt 
in  1690  at  a  cost  of  5,340/.  8s.  Id.  after 
designs  by  Wren.  The  fabric  was  re¬ 
stored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott ;  in  the  course 


of  repairs  made  twenty  years  ago  the 
galleries  were  removed,  the  pews  were 
lowered,  and  the  west  window  was 
opened  out.  Remains  were  then  found 
of  the  former  structure  of  temp. 
Edward  II.,  as  enlarged  in  or  about 
1440  by  Alderman  Robert  Large.  The 
richly-carved  font-bowl,  similar  to  that 
of  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  is  attributed 
to  Grinling  Gibbons.  In  our  number 
of  July  18,  1896,  we  published  Mr.  H. 
Inigo  Triggs’s  measured  drawings  of  the 
chancel-screen,  with  details,  and  a  plan 
of  the  church.  The  screen,  of  carved 
oak,  and  removed  thither  from  the 
church  of  All  Hallows  the  Great,  Upper 
Thames-street,  has  a  somewhat  obscure 
history  ;  but  the  general  belief  is  that 
it  was  given  to  All  Hallows  by,  or  at  the 
instance  of,  James  Jacobsen  ( obiit  1680), 
a  native  of  Hamburg,  to  commemorate 
the  former  settlement  of  Hanse  merchants 
in  the  adjacent  Steel  Yard.  The  carving 
is  apparently  of  Queen  Anne’s  day— 
the  coat-arms  at  the  top  are  of  Charles  II. 
All  Hallows,  London-wall,  is  separated 
from  the  gardens  of  some  houses  in  New 
Broad-street  by  a  piece  of  the  City  wall, 
of  which  a  length  of  about  150  ft.  was 
exposed  during  the  construction  of  the 
adjacent  Blomfielcl  House  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  The  vestry  stands,  it  is  said,  upon 
a  bastion  of  the  wall.  The  church  was 
built  in  1765-7,  after  designs  by  the 
younger  Dance,  in  place  of  one  depicted 
in  W.  II.  Toms’s  print  from  a  drawing 
by  R.  West,  1736,  reproduced  in  the 
Builder  of  April  25,  1885.  The  late 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  renovated  the  fabric 
in  1897-8,  and  in  1895  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  laid  out  the 
churchyard.  The  church  contains  a 
monument,  with  bust,  of  John  Patience, 
the  architect,  and  one  of  Prebendary 
Beloc,  rector,  the  translator  of  Herodotus 
and  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  painted  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  copy  of  Cortona’s  picture — 
Ananias  restoring  sight  to  Paul — over  the 
communion-table. 


York  A  letter  signed  “  John  H. 

Minster.  Fearnley,”  in  Tuesday’s 

Times,  replies  with  indigna¬ 
tion  to  the  suggestions  that  the  work 
being  carried  on  at  York  Minster  is  useless, 
and  among  other  things  asserts  that 
there  must  have  been  flying  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  before, 
because  the  springers  for  them  are  there 
on  the  tops  of  the  aisle  buttresses.  It 
shows  a  curious  degree  of  ignorance  if  the 
writer  of  a  letter  on  such  a  subject  really 
does  not  know  that  there  are  numbers  of 
cases  in  English  mediaeval  architecture 
where  both  the  springing  stones  and  the 
abutment  stones  for  flying  buttresses 
have  been  built  in,  but  the  buttresses 
have  never  been  carried  out.  And  if  the 
flying  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of 
York  nave  ever  were  built,  why  were 
they  removed  ?  Can  Mr.  Fearnley 
explain  that  ? 


Miss  Fortescue-  Under  the  title  Such  Stuff 
^Pictures.'8  as.  breams  are  made  of” 
Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale  ex¬ 
hibits  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  Gallery  a 
second  series  of  her  interesting  imagina¬ 
tive  water-colour  pictures,  in  which  fine 
colour  and  composition  are  made  to 
subserve  weighty  moral  and  allegorical 
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meanings.  Some  of  these  are  obvious 
enough,  at  all  events  after  a  few 
moments’  study ;  some  are  so  elusive  in 
their  suggestion  that  one  cannot  feel  sure 
0f  reading  the  intended  meaning.  “  The 
fell  of  Tears,”  for  instance,  is  a  fine 
decorative  picture,  but  we  cannot  profess 
to  understand  its  point  exactly,  nor  that 
0f  “  The  Poet,”  where  the  poet  enters  the 
door  of  a  house,  opened  for  him  by  a 
winged  figure  who  holds  conspicuously 
a  bunch  of  keys.  But  in  pictures  of  this 
kind  one  does  not  always  want  an  exact 
interpretation ;  they  suggest  a  play  of 
fancy,  and  that  is  sufficient.  “  Love  and 
his  Counterfeits,”  where  a  procession  of 
figures  representing  genius,  wealth,  and 
other  attributes,  come  up  to  the  lady  who 
waits  in  the  doorway  of  a  castle,  while 
Love  remains  sadly  in  the  background,  is 
pointed  enough,  and  a  fine  work  in  every 
way,  for  Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale  is 
never  (or  very  rarely)  tempted  to  forget 
artistic  design  in  her  allegories.  Her 
method  is  essentially  decorative ;  they 
are  nearly  all  foreground  pictures,  in 
which  the  figures  and  their  immediate 
accessories  occupy  the  whole  picture,  and 
are  designed  with  special  reference  to 
effect  of  colour.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
“Time  and  Immortality,”  would  furnish 
excellent  suggestions  for  treatment  on  a 
larger  scale  in  stained  glass  ;  many  of 
them  would  make  admirable  mural 
paintings.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  works  in  subject,  are  “  Truth  and 
Tradition,”  where  a  schoolboy  in  mediae¬ 
val  dress  in  the  foreground,  his  back  to 
the  spectator,  is  confronted  by  a  crowd 
of  fantastic  figures  each  ready  with  its 
own  lesson,  while  the  nude  figure  of  Truth 
is  just  noticeable  far  in  the  background  ; 

“  Who  goes  Riding  By  ?  ”  a  scene  on  the 
rampart  of  a  castle,  where  a  little  boy 
looks  over  to  see  someone  whom  we 
cannot  see ;  and  “  My  Last  Duchess,”  a 
stiff  early  Italian  portrait  in  profile  of  a 
lady,  flanked  by  the  “  curtain  ”  which 
was  drawn  back  only  by  the  Duke  him- 
gelf — a  very  interesting  creation  in 
painting  of  the  portrait  described  in 
Browning’s  poem.  Browning  also,  we 
have  no  doubt,  has  furnished  the  hint  for 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  picture 
in  the  collection — “  The  Patriot.”  The 
battlements  over  the  city  gateway  form 
the  foreground,  on  which  the  head  of  the 
“patriot,”  with  a  sad  and  noble  coun¬ 
tenance,  is  stuck  on  a  pole,  while  above 
it  hovers  an  angel  in  bright  armour 
holding  a  crown  over  the  head  ;  the  city 
is  seen  below.  The  ghastly  incident  of 
the  spiked  head  is  managed  so  as  to  be  less 
shocking  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  armed  angel  is  splendid  ;  it  is  a 
picture  that  makes  its  impression  on  the 
mind  even  more  forcibly  than  the  poem 
which  suggested  it. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Pastel 
TSoctety*el  Society  occupies  all  the 

walls  of  the  Institute  of 
Water-colours  Rooms  in  Piccadilly, 
laterally  at  least,  though  they  are  not 
hung  very  high  vertically.  Pastellists 
may  be  divided  into  three  sets  ;  those 
who  try  to  make  a  pastel  look  like  a 
painted  picture  ;  those  who  regard  it  as' a 
medium  for  eccentricity  or  for  limelight 
effects ;  and  those  who  treat  their  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  recognition  of  the  special 
character  of  a  material  which  is  laid  on 


with  points  and  in  hatchings  and  not 

with  a  brush.  These  latter,  who  are  tie 
true  pastellists,  are,  we  fear,  the  minority 
in  an  exhibition  which  contains  a  good 
deal  that  is  ugly  and  crude.  Pastel  lends 
itself  very  well  to  figure  studies,  of  which 
the  best  here  is  Mr.  Strahan’s  “The 
Bathers  (159)  ;  there  are  others,  such  as 
M.  Roll  s  Etude  ”  (194),  which  are  ugly 
to  a  degree  that  is  repulsive,  and  M.  Louis 
Legrand’s  “  L’Amante  ”  (217)  is  abso- 
l?ely  VUlgar-  Among  the  landscapes 
the  different  way  of  regarding  pastel  is 
well  shown  by  comparing  Miss  Wilson’s 
two  landscapes  (94,  95),  which  are  very 
pretty  hut  too  obviously  efforts  to  make 
pastel  do  the  work  of  water-colour,  with 
Mr.  Bertram  Priestman’s  “  A  Misty 
Sunset  ”  (215),  which  is  really  a  landscape 
treated  in  the  method  properly  character¬ 
istic  of  pastel,  and  could  be  taken  for 
nothing  else.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Livens’s  scene  entitled  “  Fresh 
Grass  ”  (107),  in  which  we  should  say  he 
owed  something  to  the  study  of  M.  Henri 
Martin,  an  oil-painter  who  paints  in 
pastel  style.  M.  Menard’s  “La  Baie 
d’Ermones  ”  (36)  is  a  piece  of  sheer  scene 
painting  ;  and  there  are  some  very  highly 
finished  figures  and  portraits  which  have 
none  of  the  touch  of  pastel,  and  might 
almost  as  well  be  brush-work ;  among 
these,  however,  Mr.  ‘St.  George  Hare’s 
“  The  Kiss  ”  (118)  is  really  pretty.  As  an 
example  of  the  very  best  style  of  pastel 
treatment  we  may  take  Miss  Sutro’s 
1  An  Old  Street,  France  ”  (108),  which 
is  admirable  ;  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
how  the  tone  of  the  shadow  is  broken 
by  touches  of  colour  which  nevertheless 
do  not  assert  themselves  separately, 
but  blend  with  the  whole ;  her  “  Evening  ” 
(110)  is  another  very  good  street  scene- 
Among  other  bits  of  real  pastel  work  is 
Mr.  Terrick  Williams’s  “  A  Brown  Sail, 
Concarneau  ”  (3)  ;  we  notice  that  he 
adopts  the  method  of  outlining  his 
patches  of  colour  with  a  thin  dark  line  ; 
a  rather  conventional  method,  but  it 
gives  character  and  precision  of  effect. 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge’s  two  very  different 
works,  “  The  Princess  ”  and  “  Watching 
the  Rehearsal  ”  (37,  38),  are  both  full  of 
character.  We  may  mention  also  Mr. 
Melton  Fisher’s  “  The  Mirror  ”  (34)  ; 
M.  La  Touche’s  “  Le  Bassin  de  Bacchus  ” 
(182)— pastel  exactly  suits  M.  La 
Touche’s  class  of  effect ;  Mr.  Grosvenor 
Thomas’s  “The  Bend  in  the  River  ” 
(186),  hut  his  “  Seascape  ”  is  very  had  ; 
Mr.  Grierson’s  “  The  Goose  Girl  ”  (214) ; 
and  M.  Gaston  Guignard’s  “  L’Abreuvoir 
de  Troupeau  ”  (243). 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
ThSocictyArfc  Gallery  is  a  collection  of 
what  are  called  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  (rather  ungrammatically)  “  Irish 
Water-colours,”  but  should  rather  be 
termed  “  Water-colour  paintings  of  Irish 
scenes,”  by  Miss  Mary  Barton.  There 
is  a  considerable  interest  in  seeing  col¬ 
lectively  a  series  of  works  illustrating 
the  character  of  one  country;  and  the 
scenery  of  Ireland  has  been  far  less 
painted  than  that  of  Scotland.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  however,  whether  the 
prevalence  of  warm  and  purplish  tones  in 
the  landscape  is  really  a  characteristic  of 
Irish  scenery,  or  an  ‘idiosyncracy  of  the 
artist’s  method  ;  hut  we  are  inclined  to 
credit  Miss  Barton  with  giving  the 


true  ^colour  of  the  scenes.  Apart  from 
local  interest,  the  drawings  are  of  very 
high  character  in  themselves.  Among 
the  most  effective  are  “  Glenveagh  Lake, 
Co.  Donegal”  (4),  with  its  bright  yellow 
flowers  in  the  foreground  ;  “  From  Glen- 
gariff,  Co.  Cork  ”  (10),  a  landscape  seen 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  two  large  trees 
wh'  se  branches  form  a  frame  to  it ; 

“  Across  Lough  Swilly  ”  (27)  ;  “  Errigal 
Mountain  ”  (36)  ;  “  Mountains  near  Dun¬ 
dalk”  (42),  and  “  Autumn  in  Muckross  ” 
(54),  a  vista  down  an  avenue  of  trees. 
Among  scenes  which  seem  to  bring  Ireland 
home  to  us  are  “  Carrying  Home  the 
Turf  ”  (25),  which  is  slung  on  a  donkey 
commanded  by  a  pretty  peasant  who 
sits  just  on  the  tail  of  the  animal,  and 
“  A  Farm  near  Rathnullen  ”  (44),  where 
the  picturesque  element  in  the  scene  is 
mainly  due  to  the  overgrowth  of  a  riot 
of  wild  flowers  and  weeds  which  seem  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  Miss  Barton 
treats  buildings  well,  as  we  see  in  her 
drawing  of  the  characteristic  old  stone 
cottages  at  Falcarragh  (19),  and  in  “  Old 
Houses.  Thomastown,  Co.  Kilkenny  ” 
(72),  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  In  another  room  is  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  by  the  late  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford,  some  of  them  bronze  replicas  of 
familiar  works  ;  the  two  life-size  figures 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 

Proposed  As  most  of  our  readers  know, 
Mr.° Julian* c.  Mr-  Julian  C.  Rogers  has 

Rogers.  relinquished  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
after  an  official  connexion  with  that  body 
of  about  thirty-six  years,  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  members  of  the 
Institution  to  subscribe  towards  the 
painting  of  his  portrait  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  of  his  many  services  to  the 
Institution.  During  his  period  of  office 
as  Secretary  the  Institution  has  shown  a 
remarkable  increase  in  membership  and 
influence,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
this  result  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring 
and  able  efforts  of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  not 
only  carried  on  the  ordinary  secretarial 
duties  of  such  an  office,  but  who  also 
edited  a  large  number  of  volumes  of 
the  Institution’s  Transactions  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Notes.  Mr.  Rogers  is  well- 
known  to  most  London  architects  and 
surveyors,  and  his  urbanity  and  kindli¬ 
ness  to  those  he  came  in  contact  with 
must  have  made  him  many  friends,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  fee  glad  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  their  regard  for  him. 
Mr.  A.  Goddard,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Institution,  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
fund,  and  subscriptions  of  a  guinea  or  less 
should  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  end  of 
July. 

- - 

Mission  Hall,  Newcastle. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  St.  Monica’s  Mission  Hall,  Wingrove- 
road,  Newcastle,  was  laid  on  the  27th  ult.  The 
hall  is  to  be  built  of  Closeburn  stone  and  red- 
pressed  brick  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
the  dimensions  being  62  ft.  6  in.  long  by  32  ft.  wide. 
It  is  proposed  to  seat  260  people.  The  cost  will 
be  about  1,1502.,  exclusive  of  land,  road-making, 
and  drainage  charges.  Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer, 
architect,  designed  the  building. 

New  Premises,  Uxbridge -road,  London. — A 
large  block  of  business  premises,  consisting  of  ten 
shops  and  upper  parts,  is  being  erected  with  a 
frontage  of  203  ft.  to  TJxbridge-road  and  return 
frontages  to  Bloemfontein  and  Ormiston  roads. 
Owing  to  differences  with  the  County  Council  as  to 
the  frontage  line,  the  work  had  to  be  suspended 
for  some  time,  but  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward.  Messrs.  L.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
the  contractors  and  Messrs.  Palgrave  &  Co.  the 
architects. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

Although  the  domestic  architecture  shown 
at  Burlington  House  may  be  said  to  maintain 
an  average  standard,  containing  much  taste¬ 
ful  and  quiet  design  in  works  of  a  small 
nature,  there  is  an  unusual  dearth  of  large 
houses.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  ti'end  of  modem  social  conditions  and 
requirements.  In  the  matter  of  importance, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz’s  “  Pickenham  Hall,  Nor¬ 
folk  ”  (1414)  may  be  cited  as  the  leading  ex¬ 
ample.  The  plan  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
scheme  is  a  rebuilding  wherein  a  very  small 
amount  of  old  work  is  retained  which  cannot 
be  Considered  to  have  influenced  the  design 
as  a  whole.  The  house  consists  of  a  main 
block,  containing  the  best  apartments,  while 
in  a  lower  wing  the  domestic  offices  are 
placed.  A  Georgian-like  character  is  given 
to  the  grouping  of  the  fronts,  the  flatness  of 
which  is  disturbed  by  nine  bay-windows ;  but 
a  free,  roving  treatment  is  rendered  to  the 
details,  and  is  so  uniformly  distributed  that  a 
certain  interest  is  lacking  in  manner.  The 
plan  is  straightforward,  with  not  a  great  deal 
to  excite  imagination ;  but  the  lobby  or  porch 
entrance  to  the  drawing-room,  though  provid¬ 
ing  a  quiet  comer  at  that  end  of  the  room  and 
a  means  of  approach  to  the  boudoir,  is  not  a 
good  point.  The  slight  pencil  drawing  scarcely 
does  justice  to  the  design,  which,  to  our 
mind,  is  a  welcome  departure  from  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  accurately  reproducing  the 
elemental  parts  of  an  XVIIIt'h  century  house. 

The  drawing  of  “  House  near  Dublin  ” 
(1430)  has  plenty  of  information  of  what  Mr. 
Caroe,  the  architect,  proposes,  although  the 
two  ground  plans  are  slightly  at  variance. 
Here  is  a  flat  Y-shaped  house  entered  at  the 
angle,  and  upon  the  mean  axis  the  hall  is 
planned.  The  house  is  broadly  designed, 
with  deep  sloping  roofs  to  the  garden  front 
rising  from  verandahs  on  the  ground  story, 
but  the  same  view  shows  that  too  much  is 
made  of  the  line  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  planes  of  the  building,  that  the  effect  is 
hard.  Although  the  chimneys  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and  are  probably  of  brick  there  is  no 
indication  of  other  materials;  but  the  weak 
spot  of  the  design  is  the  strained  planning 
of  the  offices.,  Mr.  Ernest  George  (Messrs. 
Ernest  George  &  Yeates)  sends  two  charming 
water-colour  drawings,  of  which  No.  1463  is 
“New  Loggia  and  Central  Bay,  Welbeck 
Abbey,”  good  Palladian-like'  additions  set  in 
severe  surroundings.  The  other  drawing  is  a 
subject  in  acute  contrast — “Central  Tower 
and  Carriage  Porch,  West  Dean  Park  ”  (1468). 
This  is  a  kind  of  late  XVth  century  Gothic 
design  built  with  flint  walls  and  stone  dress¬ 
ings.  Neither  contribution  has  a  plan,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  sense  of  domestic 
fitness  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
work  of  this  architect. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newton  combines 
all  that  is  best  in  the  English  home,  always 
in  a  refined  and  restrained  manner,  and  with 
much  care  bestowed  upon  the  selection  of 
materials.  He  exhibits1  three  drawings  of 
country  houses,  and  to  none  of  them  are  plans 
appended ;  but  we  were  able  to  reproduce 
these,  with  the  drawings,  in  our  issue  of 
April  29,  1905.  No.  1513,  “House  at  Tris- 
combe,  Somerset,”  is  a  large  rough-cart  dwell¬ 
ing,  with  parapets  to  the  walls  somewhat 
diminishing  the  apparent  roof  masses  and 
partially  hiding  the  dormer  windows.  There 
is  nothing  assertive  in  any  of  the  parts,  but 
the  values  lie  in  the  study  of  the  detail,  its 
proportion  and  grouping.  “  Proposed  House 
at  Reigate”  (1512)  is  a  design  wherein  the 
roof  comes  into  full  play.  The  four  two- 
storied  plastered  bays,  around  which  the  main 
comice  is  carried,  are,  with  other  parts, 
charming  features.  No.  1519,  “  House  at 
Bickley,”  is  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  but 
without  bay-windows.  Here,  again,  is  an 
eave's  comice,  which  is  broken  only  by  the 
parapet  of  the  porch  walls.  A  disturbing 
element  is  the  size  and  position  of  the  stair¬ 
case  window,  but  its  setting  is  well  con¬ 
sidered. 

Three  delightful  drawings  by  the  same 
draughtsman  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Guy 
Dawber,  whose  work  is  always  free  and  admir¬ 
ably  composed;  symmetry  such  as  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  XVIIIth  century  influence  is 
not  a  characteristic,  but  the  accidentals  are 
frankly  accepted  and  harmoniously  expressed. 

“  Solom’s  Court,  Surrey  ”  (1561)  is  a  house 
with  an  L-shaped  plan,  the  main  part  having 
a  brick  ground  story  and  a  rough-cast  upper 


part.  Stone'  is  also  used  in  windows  and 
other  places,  but  the  variety  in  materials  is 
thoughtfully  blended  and  used  to  express  the 
parts  of  relative  importance.  No.  1556  com¬ 
prises  two  groups  of  buildings — an  inn  and  a 
block  of  cottages  at  Sandon,  Staffordshire. 
This  is  a  somewhat  .extensive  scheme,  wherein 
the  design'  is  full  of  points  of  interest  both  in 
the  matter  of  detail  and  in  preserving  village 
tradition,  and  all  the  part's  are  made  to  ex¬ 
press  their  respective  functions.  “  House  at 
Denbigh”  (1551)  is  the  smallest  of  three 
admirable  pictures,  and  was  published  on 
June  10,  1905,  in  these  pages.  It  is  a  small 
residence,  simple  and  homelike,  we'll  thought 
out  in  the  use  of  materials.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  phase  of  current  design  to  find  ornamen¬ 
tation  giving  place  to  mere  material  and  skil¬ 
ful  labour,  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  change  to  the  eclectic  results  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  controversies  of  recent  years. 
“  Brackencliffe,  Scarborough”  (1555),  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brierley,  is  a  house  excellent  of 
its  kind,  but  much  disturbed  by  broken 
roofing ;  greater  breadth  in  this  respect  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  architecture. 
There  is  much  vigour  in  places,  and  some  of 
the  detail  is  charming,  but  the  drawing  does 
scant  justice  to  the  work.  Mr.  Prentice’s 
“  House  at  Newmarket  ”  (1562)  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  plan,  and  certainly  the  placing  of  the 
large  Dutch  gables,  with  their  tiny  windows, 
and  the  big  intervening  bays,  does  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject.  “  Framewood, 
Stoke  Poges”  (1568),  by  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley, 
is  shown  by  a  rather  laboured  line  drawing 
(illustrated  in  our  issue  of  May  13).  The 
grouping  is  picturesque  in  a  sense,  but  the 
battlemented  block  which  includes  the  entrance 
hall  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  rest, 
and  indeed  the  plan  is  not  one  that  lends  it¬ 
self  very  well  to  a  dignified  exterior.  No.  1506, 

“  House  near  Haslemere,”  by  Mr.  E.  J.  May, 
is  a  building  with  an  interesting  plan.  The 
scheme  is  shown  by  three  ink  sketches,  which 
hardly  do  justice  to  the  excellence  of  the 
design.  The  porch  is  an  attractive  piece  of 
work  in  a  house  which  is  well  conceived  for 
the  actual  materials  employed.  A  large  stone- 
mullioned  house,  “  Maesycrugian  Manor,  Car¬ 
marthenshire  ”  (1587),  by  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  is 
illustrated  by  a  good  coloured  drawing,  and  is 
a  solid-looking  subject,  to  which  we  have’ 
referred  on  a  previous  occasion. 

The  plans  and  three  coloured  views  of  “  The 
Choir  School  House,  New  College,  Oxford 
(1588),  of  which  Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Cor- 
lette  are  the  authors,  enable  the  spectator  to 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  proposed  building, 
and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  plan  is  very 
convenient  and  the  design  very  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the'  house.  “  Parkwood, 
Henley-on-Thames”  (1608),  is  a  vigorous 
drawing  (made  on  the  spot  by  the  .architect, 
Mr.  W.  Flockhart)  of  a  large  house,  with 
rough-caist  walls,  glazed  brick  plinth,  and 
tiled  roofs.  In  many  respects  the  design  may 
be  considered  Dutch  in  character.  There 
are  balconies,  oriels,  turrets,  stepped  gables, 
and  many  more  kinds  of  features,  which, 
happily,  are  kept  under  control  by  the  single 
line  of  the  stetep  main  roof.  There  is  much 
design  in  the  scheme,  and^  a  plan  would  have 
been  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  so  many  sorts  of  win¬ 
dows  at  so  many  levels.  There  is,  however, 
much  dignity,  combined  with  a  vigorous  free¬ 
dom,  which  we  are  pleased  to  see.  Mr. 
Flockhart  pursues  the  idea  of  high-pitched 
roofs,  stepped  gables,  and  turrets  in  “New 
Presbyterian  Church  Hall  and  Class  Rooms, 
Marylebone”  (1419),  and  again  the  variety  of 
parts  is  kept  in  restraint  by  some  large  wall 
masses.  The'  “  House  in  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens  ”  (1620)  is  not  what  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  studying  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 

J.  J.  Stevenson,  for  the  design  is  ordinary 
and  without  interest. 

No.  1420,  “  Summerfield,  Abingdon,”  by 
Mr.  H.  Red  fern,  is  a  very  tasteful  little  house, 
which  we  imagine  to  be  principally  of  rough¬ 
cast.  Details  are  excellent,  and  the  fact  of 
the  plan  showing  the  garden  surroundings, 
which  most  plans  omit,  is  an  aid  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  the  author’s  ideas.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Lucas’s  “  Workmen’s  Cottages, 
Letchworth”  (1412),  is,  we  hope,  the  basis 
of.  much  that  will  eventually  be  erected  in 
the  much-talked-of  garden  city.  No.  1461 
is  a  “  House  at  Croydon,”  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Har- 
ber,  and,  although  given  without  a  plan,  con¬ 
veys  the  impression  of  being  skilfully 


contrived  to  produce  easy  roofing.  Certain 
details,  however,  prove  the  author  to  be  rest¬ 
less.  There  are,  for  instance,  three  fair 
nymphs  done  in  plaster  on  the  sides  of  the 
bay-window  which  are  quite  discordant',  apart 
from  the  life-size  dimensions  and  from  the 
fact  of  their  driving  the  first  floor  windows  to 
a  height  out  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sec. 

No.  1472,  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Alexander,  is  a 
good  drawing  of  an  interesting  “Stable  at 
Wonersh,  Surrey.”  No.  1471  is  a  small,  but 
charming,  piece  of  design  for  “  The  Grapes 
Tavern,  St.  Mary  Axe,”  in  which  a  nice 
overhanging  sign  is  introduced.  The  author, 
Mr.  N.  Evill,  also  sends  “  House  at  Tiden- 
ham,  Gloucestershire  ”  (1456),  which  is  one  of 
the  best  bits  of  cottage  design  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  room,  and  is  rendered  by  a  very  taste¬ 
ful  drawing.  The  key  to  the  charm  of  this 
work  appears  to  lie  in  the  easy  management 
of  the  roofs,  where  gables  are  made  to  over¬ 
hang  two-storied  bays.  The  nature  of  the 
materials,  however,  is  not  clear. 

Apart  from  the  good  drawing,  No.  1499, 

“  Entrance  Doorway,  Almshouses,  Wood 
Green,”  of  which  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  is  the 
author,  is  excellent  architecture,  which  creates 
a  desire  to  see  more  of  what  is  probably  a 
good  design ;  especially  acceptable  would  be  a 
plan.  “Cottage  at  Bledlow,  Bucks”  (1603), 
by  Mr.  P.  M.  Horder,  is  a  pleasing  rough¬ 
cast  house  indicated  by  two  plans  and  two 
views,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  place  has 
well-designed  garden  surroundings.  A  three¬ 
storied  double  cottage  with  central  chimney 
is  a  good  piece  of  small  domestic  work  (1622). 
Mr.  R.  Marchant,  the  author,  has  turned  to 
account  most  of  the  space  in  the  high-pitched 
two-storied  roof,  whereof  the  gable  is  covered 
with  weather-boarding,  while  the  plan  is 
made  easy  and  serviceable. 

- - 

DECAY  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
STONE-WORK. 

By  W.  R.  Purchase. 

The  necessity  of  choosing  a  good  building 
stone  for  durability  is  well  known,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  little  attention  is,  as  a  rule, 
given  to  the  selection  of  the  stone,  in  order 
to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfect 
structure. 

Yet,  however  careful  the  selection  may  be, 
it  should  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  stone,  whether  the  hardest  and  most 
intractable  of  the  syenites  or  granites,  or  the 
softest  lime  or  sandstone,  that  is  not  perish¬ 
able  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  course 
of  time. 

The  physical  forces  and  agencies  within 
and  without  which  produce  this  effect  are 
apparently  invisible,  although  always  pre¬ 
sent,  each  acting  in  its  own  way  with  the 
same  result — that  the  stones  begin  to  dis¬ 
integrate  and  gradually  fall  away  into  dust. 

Hence  scientists  tell  us  of  the  divine  im¬ 
mutable  laws  that  govern  the  universe — 
namely,  that  nothing  exists  in  nature  but 
what  is  likely  to  change  its  condition  and 
manner  of  being,  and  that  all  bodies  possess 
the  materials  of.  which  they  are  composed 
only  for  a  limited  time,  during  which  some 
powerful  agent  effects  their  decomposition 
and  sets  the  elementary  particles  at  liberty, 
again  to  form  other  equally  perfect  com¬ 
binations. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  durability 
of  stone  used  for  building  purposes  is  only  of 
relative  value. 

To  discover  the  causes  of  decay  in  stone, 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  the  evil  in  future, 
is  an  investigation  of  some  difficulty,  because 
of  the  great  number  of  stones,  varied  in  com¬ 
position  and  character,  that  are  used  for 
building  purposes  in  this  country. 

Some  advantage  may,  however,  be  derived 
from  the  attempt,  by  eliciting  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion,  suggesting  inquiries,  making  research 
amidst  old  buildings,  d meeting  experiments, 
and  arranging  sound  practical  observations. 

.  this  means  certain  conclusions  may  be 
in feared,  so  that  defects  may  be  remedied  in 
existing  works  and  improvements  suggested 
for  the  future. 

A  high  authority  has  observed  that,  *“in 
modern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great 
Britain,  there  is  scarcely  a  public  building  of 
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flcent  date  which  will  be  in  existence  a 
thousand  years  hence.  Many  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  modern  architecture  are 
hastening  to  decay  in  what  may  be  justly 
jjlled  the  infancy  of  their  existence,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dates  of  public  buildings  that 
JJnain  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  the 
East.” 

Should  this  be  true,  it  is  a  serious  outlook, 
pud,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  student 
should  have  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  general  structure  of  rocks,  as  well  as  of 
the  situation  where  the  best  materials  may 
he  obtained,  the  composition  of  the  stone  he 
uses,  and  the  destructive  agencies  that  it  will 
have  to  face,  so  as  to  direct  his  choice  in  the 
selection  of  particular  stones,  and  enable  him 
to  estimate  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
their  proper  application  for  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

Ifc  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  bad 
selection  of  stone  cannot  be  rectified  when 
ince  used  in  a  building,  and  is  a  lasting  testi¬ 
mony  to  want  of  care  and  experience ;  while 
a,  good  selection  remains  a  permanent  record 
for  posterity. 

Chemical  tests  and  analyses,  to  determine 
the  quality  of  a  building  stone  for  durability, 
are  admitted  by  practical  men  to  be  somewhat 
unreliable.  The  processes  which  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  are 
generally  of  little  value  when  brought  into 
practical  use;  for  chemical  analysis  will  only 
give  the  constituents,  and  _  microscopical 
analysis  the  physical  construction  of  a  stone; 
and  neither  has  as  yet  been  proved  to  have 
any  direct  relation  to  its  weathering  quality. 

And,  although  stones  have  been  subjected 
to  severe  tests  in  the  laboratory — such  as 
being  dissolved  in  various  acids,  saturated 
with  salts,  ground  into  _  semi-transparent 
discs,  disintegrated,  pulverised,  baked,  and 
boiled,  and  treated  in  various  other  fashions — 
vet  none  of  these  processes  have  as  yet  furnished 
sufficient  data  by  which  a  correct  judgment 
or  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  weather¬ 
ing  properties  of  any  stone. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  sweeping  assertion  to 
make,  but  a  striking  illustration  of  its  truth 
has  been  furnished  in  no  less  important  a 
case  than  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  erected  1839  to  1860,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  having  now  elapsed  to  enable  one 
to  form  a  judgment  from  actual  experience 
as  to  the  weathering  qualities  of  the  stone 
used.  And,  one  may  say,  since  this  building 
was  erected,  little  (if  any)  advance  has  been 
made  in  chemical  investigation  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  building  stones. 

Before  building  operations  upon  the  new 
Houses  were  commenced,  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed,  comprising  eminent  chemists, 
geologists,  and  others,  who  visited  the 
principal  quarries  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  finally  selected  a  magnesian  limestone 
(dolomite)  from  Bolsover,  Derbyshire,  which 
was  afterwards  discarded,  or  set  aside,  for 
“Anston”  stone  from  Yorkshire. 

The  stones  selected  proved,  however,  to  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  being  ill- 
adapted  to  withstand  the  deleterious  influence 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  result 
is  that  this  splendid  building  is  fast  going 
to  decay;  thousands  of  pounds  have  already 
been  spent  on  restorations  and  “preserva¬ 
tive"  solutions,  but  these  efforts  have  failed 
to  arrest  the  rapid  decomposition  that  is 
taking  place. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  this  Royal 
Commission,  its  appointment  being  the  first 
step  with  a  scientific  purpose  which  the 
Government  of  the  country  had  ever  taken  in 
respect  of  practical  building.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  as  regards  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
stone,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  a  degree,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a 
national  misfortune. 

Some  few1  years  since  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  stonework  on  various 
portions  of  the  building,  including  the  central 
and  clock  towers,  from  scaffolding,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  general  decay  and  disin¬ 
tegration  taking  place. 

In  some  cases  the  stonework  was  honey¬ 
combed  or  pitted  in  holes  to  1  in.  or  more  in 
depth,  and  the  mouldings  eaten  away  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  general  contour  was  lost. 
Especially  did  this  occur  on  the  isolated  pin¬ 
nacles  and  finials  of  the  towers. 

A  notable  fact  may  be  here  stated,  that 
some  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  stonework 
had  been  gilded  with  gold  leaf ;  on  these  por¬ 
tions  the  weather  had  apparently  no  effect — 
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serious  matter  to  contemplate  what  will  be 
.condition  of  the  building  after  "  has 
another  ““  weather  for 

militarism  JwT ^  Tnt  on  costly 
whilsTthe  retard  civilisation; 

which  she,  ,3  i?10  bmldlnss  of  the  country 
hmdh  *  ]?„be  ™°n«st  the  glories  of  oir 
land,  are  allowed  to  starve  on  a  small 

resultCeis  °thff  °Ut  With  fa  ni^ard  handJ  the 
lesult  is  that  some  of  the  buildings  are 

getting  into  that  condition  that  Ruskin®  peaks 
stone.”  h°Se  gr6y  heapS  °f  deePly-wrought 
But  this  is  a  digression. 

Jin  the  foregoing  remarks  there  is  no  wish 
to  depreciate  or  disparage  the  true  value  of 
tests  by  chemical  analysis,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  These,  however,  should  be  confined  to 
ascertaining  the  component  parts  of  the 
stone,  its  cementing  material,  the  absorption 
ot  water,  which  gives  a  fair  indication  of 
tne  power  of  a  stone  to  resist  rain  and  frost 
the  microscopic  test,  which  is  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  homogenity  of  its  structure,  and 
others.  In  fact,  there  is  no  detail  in  con- 
nexion  with  stone  that  one  should  not  be 
familiar  with. 


Without  going  into  the  scientific  aspect  of 
the  causes  of  decay  in  building  stones,  it  may 
be  briefly  stated,  that  the  weathering  power 
of  a  stone  is  dependant  upon  its  physical 
structure,  its  composition,  and  the  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
most  destructive  agent  that  the  stone  has  to 
contend  against  is  rain,  or  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  also,  in  a  minor  degree,  wind,  frost,  and 
smoke. 


The  air  of  populous  and  smoky  towns  is 
charged  with  various  deleterious  acids;  these 
acids  are  dissolved  by  the  rain,  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  stone  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
according  to  its  physical  structure,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  the  constituents  of  the  stone, 
causing  it  to  ultimately  crumble  away,  so 
that  any  contrivance  that  will  check  the 
admission  of  water  will  be  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  arresting  decay. 

The  wind,  in  some  instances,  acts  destruc¬ 
tively,  as  when  it  drives  the  rain  with  more 
or  less  force  into  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and 
again  when  it  carries  away  loose  particles 
which  have  been  dislodged  by  other  means ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  wind  is  to  enhance  the  durability  of  the 
stone  by  drying  out  the  moisture,  and  thus 
assisting  its  lasting  powers. 

The  points  which  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasise,  if  carried  through  in  their  entirety, 
would  do  something  towards  diminishing 
the  preventable  causes  of  decay  in  building 
stones. 

They  will  be  taken  in  the  following  order — 
namely,  selection,  seasoning,  natural  bed, 
working  by  hand  and  machinery,  fixing,  and 
cleaning  down,  arresting  decay. 

Selection. — In  order  to  identify  a  good  stone 
it  is  necessary  to  use  one’s  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  judgment. 

Examine  carefully  a  building  that  has  stood 
the1  wear  of  time  and  is  subjected  to  a  similar 
atmosphere  to  that  of  a  proposed  new  build¬ 
ing;  note'  its  general  appearance  and  its  con¬ 
dition  as  to  soundness.  Should  tool  marks  be 
visible  they  can  generally  be  accepted  as  a 
good  sign.  Next  find  out  where  the'  stone 
was  quarried,  examine  carefully  the  various 
beds  in  the  quarry,  and  from  what  stratum 
the  stone  has  been  obtained ;  note  the  weather¬ 
ing  of  exposed  surfaces  in  the  older  portion 
of  the  quarry,  and  learn  which  part  is  liable 
to  decay  first  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  does  so.  #  . 

Take  every  precaution  to  ensure  getting  the 
stone  from  a  sound  and  compact  bed,  and  one 
that  is  easily  wrought  and  convertible. 

It  may  not  generally  be  known  that  most 
stones  last  longest  in 'the  particular  locality 
in  which  they  are  found,  and  that  the  same 
quality  of  stone  which  weathers  well  exter¬ 
nally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarry  oft- 
times  goes  rapidly  to  decay  when  fixed  in 
another  part  of  the  country. 
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All  stones  are  porous  more  or  less,  and 
those  which  readily  absorb  moisture  should 
“f,  ..  ,Hsed  for  the  external  .exposed  portions 
ot  buildings,  as  when  frosts  occur  the  freezing 
°  ,  'vat,€1‘  ,on  tke  wet  surface  continually 

peels  off  the  latter,  and  eventually  destroys 
the  ornamental  work  upon  ifc. » 

1 his,  however,  is  not  a  universal  rule,  as, 

tnough  a  stone  may  be  very  porous  and 
absorbent,  it  may  also  be  extremely  durable*, 
its  durability  depending  upon  the  cementing 
ubstance  which  holds  the  grains  together 
emg  strong  enough  to  resist  the  physical 
orces  acting  upon  the  stone,  such  as  the'  rain, 
frost,  and  wind.  Examples  of  this  are  found 
m  the  durability  of  the  shelly  oolites,  such 
etc AnCaster’  Bamack,  Doulting,  Ham  Hill, 

These  stones  present  a  remarkably  open 
and  porous  nature,  and  resisb  disintegration 
much  better  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  appearance.  This  is  due  to  the  inter- 
stmes  being  filled  with  a  compact  highly- 
crystalline  cement. 

Stones  which  exhibit  distinct  beds  of  strati¬ 
fication  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided,  as  in 
frosty  weather  they  have'  a  tendency  to  split 
along  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

In  selecting  a  good  sandstone  the  grains 
snouJd  be  compact  and  homogeneous,  and  on 
crushing  a  bit  of  the  stone  the1  grains  should 
be  iustrous,  as  those  with  a  dull  lustre  are 
generally  found  in  a  stone  that  weathers  in¬ 
differently. 

d,n  l^estones,  a  stone  of  an  open,  powdery, 
and  slightly  cemented  texture  will,  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  decompose  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  spaed  of  time,  whether  fixed 
on  its  bed  or  in  any  other  direction. 

It  is  with  the  limestones,  as  with  most 
other  stones,  that  the  goodness  or  power  to 
resist  decomposition  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  cementing  sub¬ 
stance  by  which  the  particles  adhere  to  each 
other,  and  that  stone  which  is  closest  in  tex¬ 
ture  'and  contains  this  largest  quantity  of 
crystalline  cement  in  the  interstice's  between 
the  grains  will  certainly  be  the  least  affected 
by  external  influences. 

The  weight  of  a  stone  has  at  times  to  be 
considered,  and  should  be  such  as  to  suit  the 
Wp° ,  .  j°  carrie*!  out.  In  quay  walls,  piers 
of  bridges,  buttresses,  etc.,  it  is  advisable'  to 
use  heavy  stones,  as  their  weight  adds  to 
their  stability;  while  for  the  filling  in  of 
panels  in  vaulting  and  similar  work  lighter 
stones  are  preferable. 

In  almost  every  quarry,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  amongst  the  oolites,  there'  are 
different  qualities  of  stone,  some  tolerably 
good,  others  bad.  The  principal  requisite  is 
judgment  to  select  that  which  is  best. 

A  specification  of  masons’  work  should  con¬ 
tain  not  merely  the  popular  name  of  the 
stone,  but  also  the  correct  name  of  the  quarry 
and,  if  possible,  of  the  particular  stratum  or 
bed,  if  there  be  an  apparent  difference  in 
such  a  quarry.  * 


NEW  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  ASYLUM. 

The  new  asylum  at  Napsbury  was  opened 
on  the  3rd  inst.  The  Napsbury  estate  is 
situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  St.  Albans,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a 
southern  inclination,  which  secures  not  only 
a  ready  drainage,  but  also  the  maximum  of 
sunlight  and  protection  from  the  cold  north 
and  north-east  winds ;  whilst  the  level  plateau 
about  halfway  down  the  estate  lends  itself  to 
the  suitable  distribution  of  the  buildings 
with  the  best  aspect  and  with  extensive 
views  from  the  windows.  The  plantations 
and  timber  trees  scattered  over  the  estate 
have  all  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
buildings  adjusted  to  suit  the  tree's,  obtaining 
at  once  a  picturesque  and  natural  setting  for 
the  new  buildings.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a  main  asylum  for  chronic  cases,  an  observa¬ 
tion  and  nursing  hospital,  five  detached  villas 
for  patients,  an  isolation  ho_spital,  faTm 
buildings,  a  residence  for  the  medical  super¬ 
intendent,  a  home  for  the  farm  bailiff,  and 
various  cottages  and  lodges  for  attendants, 
labourers,  etc.,  and  are  arranged  iot  the 
present  accommodation  and  treatment  of 
about  1,200  patients,  with  a  capacity  for 
extension.  A  special  feature  is  the  provision 
of  villas  each  for  male  and  female  paying 
patients,  where  sufferers  may  receive  the 


*  To  be  continued. 
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advantages  of  a  public  asylum  by  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fee.  The  buildings  were 
commenced  in  1900,  when  the  council  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Holloway 
Brothers  to  put  in  the  foundations  of  the 
main  asylum.  The  superstructure  of  the 
asylum,  the  observation  hospital,  five  villas, 
chapel,  isolation  hospital,  medical  superin¬ 
tendent’s  residence,  farm  bailiff’s  house,  the 
septic  tanks,  the  farm  buildings,  and  the 
east  lodge  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Chas. 
Wall,  of  Chelsea.  The  north  and  south 
ledges  were  erected  by  Messrs.  F.  Dupont 
and  Co.,  of  Watford;  and  the  married  at¬ 
tendants’  quarters  are  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  by  Messrs.  A.  Lewin  and  bon,  of 
Kettering. 

The  ward  blocks  are  arranged  en  echelon, 
with  a  southern  aspect,  and  connected  by 
branch  passages  to  the  detached  corridor. 
Each  block  has  its  main  and  escape  staircases 
and  goods- -lift,  and  is  so  arranged  that  an 
outbreak  of  fire  will  be  localised  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  block  where  it  originates  without  the 
chance  of  its  spreading  to  adjoining  build¬ 
ings.  The  staircases  are  formed  of  cement 
concrete,  with  York  stone  treads,  and  each 
block  has  its  detached  sanitary  annexe  with 
cross  ventilated  connecting  corridors.  The 
day-rooms,  dormitories,  single  rooms,  and 
attendants’  rooms  are  floored  with  pitch  pine 
boarding,  coated  with  “Ronuk”  polish.  The 
sanitary  spurs,  corridors,  etc.,  are  paved 
with  terrazzo  mosaic.  The  warming  is  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.’s  faience  open  fires, 
supplemented  by  hot-water  radiators  and 
pipes,  with  fresh  air  inlets  to  stoves  and 
radiators,  and  with  outlet  flues  connecting 
to  ventilating  turrets  on  the  roofs.  The 
windows  throughout  are  double  hung  sashes. 
The  lighting  throughout  is  by  incandescent 
electric  light,  and  gas  is  laid  on  to  each 
ward  scullery  from  the  mains  of  the  St. 
Albans  Gas  Company. 

The  administration  block  contains  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  the  medical  superintendent’s 
office,  clerk’s  office,  telephone  exchange,  and 
quarters  for  the  assistant  medical  officers ; 
in  the  rear  are  the  visiting  rooms  and  general 
store.  In  the  centre  of  the  administrative 
portion  of  the  asylum  is  the  kitchen,  55  ft. 
long  and  35  ft.  wide,  with  sculleries  and 
vegetable  scullery,  and  store  larders  and 
pantries,  with  service  rooms,  lobbies,  etc. 
The  walls  are  lined  throughout  with  glazed 
bricks,  and  there  is  ample  provision  of 
windows  and  lantern  lights  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  complete  gas  and  steam  cooking  in¬ 
stallation  has  been  erected  here  by  Messrs. 
James  Slater  and  Co.,  of  London.  Adjoining 
the  kitchen,  and  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  corridor,  is  the  general  dining  hall,  111  ft. 
long  and  60  ft.  broad.  The  recreation  hall 
is  above  the  dining  hall;  it  is  79  ft.  long 
by  60  ft.  wide,  capable  of  seating  about  1,000. 

The  observation  hospital  is  a  detached 
building,  connected  only  by  a  subway  for 
steam  and  other  pipes  with  the  main  asylum ; 
otherwise  than  with  regard  to  heating,  light¬ 
ing,  water  supply,  and  laundry  work,  it  is 
a  self-contained  building,  upon  similar  lines 
to  the  main  asylum,  approached  from  the 
north  with  an  entrance  hall  and  fernery,  all 
the  blocks  being  detached.  The  south  blocks 
are  devoted  to  hospital  convalescence  and 
nursing  cases;  the  east  and  west  blocks  are 
devoted  to  sick  and  infirm  cases,  for  which 
a  wide,  sunny  corridor  is  provided  against 
inclement  weather;  verandahs  are  also  at¬ 
tached,  so  that  patients  may  be  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  doors.  There  is  also  a  din¬ 
ing  and  recreation  hall,  and  a  complete 
kitchen,  and  ample  provision  for  medical  and 
nursing  staff.  In  the  front  administration 
block  there  are  provided  rooms  for  photo, 
graphy,  a  museum,  and  research  laboratory. 

The  villas  are  detached  three-story  build¬ 
ings  providing  accommodation  for  50  to  52 
patients  each  in  dining  and  sitting  rooms 
and  small  dormitories,  with  separate  hot 
water  warming  and  services.  The  cooking 
for  the  villas  will  be  conducted  at  the 
asylum  and  hospital  kitchens.  The  isolation 
hospital  is  a  complete  building,  situated  near 
the  railway  siding,  with  accommodation  for 
six  patients.  It  contains  a  complete  kitchen 
and  laundry  equipment  and  quarters  for  the 
staff. 

The  engineering  work  consists  of  three 
30  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  Galloway  boilers,  for 
supplying  steam  for  heating  and  power,  an 
electric  light  installation,  with  its  engines 
and  dynamos,  Booster  storage  battery 
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switches,  cables,  wiring,  and  lights ;  an 
artesian  well,  with  deep  well  pumps  and 
pumping  engines,  fire  pumpSj  laundry  en¬ 
gines,  machinery  and  drying  rooms,  and  the 
warming  by  hot  water  of  the  main  asylum 
and  observation  hospital  buildings.  The  rain¬ 
water  and  storm  drainage  of  the  buildings 
and  estate  is  taken  and  discharged  direct  into 
the  River  Colne,  and  the  soil  drainage  is 
collected  in  a  separate  system,  and  treated 
in  a  septic  tank  installation  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  estate,  consisting  of  two  septic  tanks, 
four  aerating  bacterial  filters,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  aerating  jet-sprinkling  filter  for  the 
effluent,  which  is  then  taken  and  treated 
upon  the  land  in  a  meadow  near  the  river. 
A  new  system  of  roads,  nearly  seven  miles 
in  length,  is  being  carried  out. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  architect,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  by  the 
following  contractors  : — Foundations  of  main 
asylum,  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers;  the 
superstructure,  hospital,  detached  buildings 
and  farm,  and  the  hot  and  cold  water  sup¬ 
plies,  Messrs.  Chas.  Wall  (Chelsea)  5  the 
north  and  south  lodges,  Messrs.  F.  Dupont 
&■  Co.  (Watford) ;  the  attendants’  cottages, 
Messrs  Lewin  &  Son  (Kettering) ;  railway 
siding  and  branch  line,  Mr.  Jas.  Dickson 
(St.  Albans);  fencing  and  gates,  Mr.  J. 
Elwell  (Birmingham) ;  telephones,  fire 
alarms,  and  bells,  Messrs.  Cox-Walker  (Dar- 
>'  lington) ;  kitchen  fittings  and  cooking  ap¬ 
paratus,  Messrs.  Jas.  SlateT  &  Co. ;  oakery 
ovens  and  engineering,  Messrs.  W.  F.  Mason 
(Manchester) ;  disinfector,  Messrs.  Manlove, 
Alliott,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Nottingham);  "douche 
baths  and  automatic  water  blenders,  Messrs 
Royles  (Irlam) ;  turret  clock  and  bells, 
Messrs.  Gillett  &  Johnston  (Croydon) ;  fire¬ 
proof  curtain,  Messrs.  Merryweather  & 
Sons;  barn  machinery  and  farm  food  cook¬ 
ing,  Messrs.  Herring  &  Son  (Chertsey) ;  dairy 
machinery,  Messrs.  Bradford  &  Co.  Under 
the  engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Massey, 
M.Inst.C.E.  : — Warming  steam  mains  and 
laundry  engineering,  Messrs.  Moorwood  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  (London) ;  steam  boilers,  Messrs. 
Galloways,  Ltd.  (Manchester) ;  engines  and 
dynamos,  The  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 
(London) ;  battery  and  booster,  The  Hart 
Accumulator  Co.',  Ltd.  (London);  electric 
mains,  The  Western  Electric  Co.  (London) ; 
wiring  and  lighting,  Messrs.  Wells,  Rayner, 
&  Co.  (London) ;  fire  pumps,  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (London) ;  water  soften¬ 
ing  apparatus,  Messrs.  Lassen  &  Hjort 
(London) ;  well  pumps  and  engines,  Messrs. 
Owens  &  Co.  (Arlesey).  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Massey  : — Well  sinking,  Messrs.  Thos.  Tilley 
&  Sons  (London).  The  clerks  of  works  for 
the  architect  are  Mr.  Chas.  lies  and  Mr.  W. 
Finney;  and  for  the  engineer,  Mr.  O.  U. 
Cooke. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — On 
Saturday,  June  3,  the  members  of  this 
Society  visited  Norbury  Church,  Derbyshire, 
a  very  interesting  and  unusual  church. 
Originally  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Norman 
nave,  to  which  was  added  a<  XIYth  century 
chancel,  and  on  the  south  side  a  tower. 
Later,  in  perpendicular  times,  the  nave  was 
rebuilt,  with  a  north  aisle,  and  the  spaces  on 
each  side  of  the  tower  were  occupied  by 
chapels ;  the  latter  are  low,  and  the  result  is  a 
charming  bit  of  grouping  both  outside  and 
inside.  The  great  glory  of  the  building  is  its 
magnificent  stained  glass,  the  colour  of  the 
XIVth  century  glass  in  the  north  and  south 
windows  of  the  chancel  being  something  to 
remember  most  gratefully.  The  east  window 
is  rather  a  jumble  of  bits  of  XVth  century 
glass  from  the  nave,  good  in  themselves,  but 
not  forming  one  design.  The  red  brick 
Marton  House  adjoining  well  deserves  notice. 
Wootton  Lodge  was  next  visited,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Colonel  B.  C.  P.  Heywood,  who 
entertained  the  members  to  luncheon,  and 
devoted  the1  afternoon  to  showing  them  round 
the  house  and  its  beautiful  gardens.  The 
house  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  stately 
Elizabethan  mansion,  with  very  beautiful 
natural  surroundings.  The  entrance  front  is 
singularly  fine;  two  low  buildings,  stables, 
etc.,  mark  the  angles  of  the  enclosed  forecourt, 
through  which  an  elliptical  drive  leads  to  a 
great  flight  of  steps  rising  to  the  main  entrance 
porch.  The  porch  is  carried  right  up  to  the 


parapet,  and  is  enriched  with  heraldic  carv¬ 
ing.  On  either  side  of  this  central  projection- 
are  long  windows  four  stories  high,  with  great, 
mullion  and  transome  windows,  while  just 
visiblei  round  the  comer  on  either  flank  are- 
similarly  lofty  circular  bays.  The  front  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade.  From  a  slight 
hill  in  front  of  the  house  the  dignified  sym¬ 
metry  of  this  front  and  its  forecourt  is  very 
impressive,  and  one  regrets  the  loss  of  the- 
tree-shade'd  avenue  which  in  former  times  led 
over  this  hill  straight  to  the  entrance  gates. 
The  gardens  are  very  delightful,  with  terraces- 
and  broad  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  a  most 
charming  and  unexpected  little'  "frond  gar¬ 
den  ”  on  the  top  of  a  crag  behind  the  house. 
On  Thursday  evening,  June  8,  the  Society- 
visited  the  Manchester  Arts  and  Crafts- 
Museum,  attached  to  the  School  of  Art'. 
Brief  comments  on  the  principal  objects  of  am 
architectural  character  were  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  H.  Capper  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Corbett, 
and  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  R.  Glazier,  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  handi¬ 
crafts  represented  in  the  museum,  notably  of' 
glass  and  pottery. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion. — On  Saturday  last  week  a  number  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  paid  a  visit 
to  Falkland.  Permission  having  been  granted 
by  Lord  Ninian  Stuart,  the  party  visited  the- 
Palace  and  grounds,  where'  the  recent  restora¬ 
tions  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  were  seen. 
Mr.  Harold  O.  Tarbolton,  President  of  the- 
Association,  acted  as  leader.  The  Town 
Hall  was  next'  visited,  where  a  number 
of  old  charters  were  exhibited  by  the- 
Provost.  By  permission  of  Sir  John  Murray, 
K.C.B.,  the  members  of  the  Association  were- 
also  enabled  to  visit  the  House  of  Falkland. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  the  members  of 
the  Association  were  entertained  to  tea  at. 
Millfield  House  by  Mr.  Charles  G'ulland. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Arch¬ 
eological  Society. — The  Leicestershire- 

Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  cele¬ 
brated  its  jubilee  recently  by  an  exhibition  at 
the  County  Assembly  Rooms,  followed  by  a. 
luncheon.  The  exhibition,  which  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  by  Mr.  Everard,  comprised  a 
collection  _  of  Leicestershire  antiquities,  such, 
as  old  coins,  books,  parchments,  ornaments,, 
pottery,  drawings,  etc.  Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carl- 
yon-Briton,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  British. 
Numismatic  Society,  lent  a  collection  of  Old 
English  coins.  The  coins  in  question,  which- 
were  all  struck  in  Leicester,  date  from  the- 
time  of  iEthelred  II.  to  that  of  Henry  II.,. 
and  number  eleven  in  all.  Mr.  T.  W.  Everard 
sent  five  spoons  and  a  Roman  jar,  and  the- 
Corporation  of  Leicester  also  lent  a  number 
of  documents.  These  included  a  very  fine 
copy  of  a  Sarum  Missal  containing  interesting 
borders  and  wood  cuts.  There  were  also  a- 
number  of  Simon  de  Montford’s  charters,  in 
one  of  which  he  introduced  the  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture  into  Leicester,  instead  of  inheritance- 
by  the  youngest  son.  This  is  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1255,  when  Henry  III.  was  King. 
Another  relates  to  a  curious  old  tax  levied  on- 
the  gable  of  every  house  fronting  on  High- 
street.  Large  collections  of  medals  are- 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Russell  and  Major  Freer. 
One  hundred  and  three  different  XVIIth  cen¬ 
tury  brass  tokens  of  Leicester  and  Rutland' 
come  from  Mr.  Joseph  Young,  who  also  sends  a 
collection  of  twenty-five  true  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  silver  pennies,  struck  in  Leicester  be 
tween  978  and  1170,  together  with  fifty-seven 
silver  pennies  struck  in  Chester.  Mrs.  Sloane, 
Mr.  H.  Simpson-Gee,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Henton. 
have  on  view  water-colour  drawings  and  etch¬ 
ings  of  old  buildings  in  the  borough,  including. 
the1  Huntingdon  Tower,  which  used  to  stand 
in  High-street.  A  large  number  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  architectural  drawings  are  sent  by 
Messrs.  H.  Lawrence,  Albert  Herbert,  C.  W. 
Hodges,  J.  C.  TrayleU,  G.  Nott,  and  Oliver 
Shenton,  but  perhaps  the1  finest  exhibit  is  that 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Spurway.  This  consists  of  an 
exceptionally  large  and  interesting  collection, 
of  Roman  antiquities,  all  found  in  Leicester. 
In  it  are  included  sixteen  cases  of  coins,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Julia,  39  b.c.,  and  concluding 
with  Florianus  in  276 ;  rings,  fibulae,  brooches, 
pins,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of  pottery 
and  different  Roman  wares.  Possibly  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  articles  from  a  borough 
point  of  view  is  a  small  silver  mace.  This  was. 
given  by  King  Charles  I.  to  the  Corporation* 
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<,f  Leicester  in  1641,  but'  was  sold  with  the 
, other  articles  of  the  regalia  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1836.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Messrs.  James  Usher  &  Son, 
U  Lincoln.  All  these  articles,  together  with 
joany  others,  were  catalogued  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
peach. — Soon  after  one  o’clock  the  members 
partook  of  luncheon.  Mr.  W.  T.  Everard  pre¬ 
sided,  and  submitted  the  toast  of  “  The  King,” 
which  was  duly  honoured,  and  subsequently 
the  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  an  address  to  one  of  their  esteemed 
secretaries,  Colonel  Bellairs,  who  might  be 
described  almost'  as  the  father  of  the  Society. 
The  address  was  subscribed  for  by  members 
4f  the  Society,  and  he  had  very  great  pleasure 
in  making  the  presentation.  The  address  was 
•designed  and  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Leicester 
Technical  School.  Colonel  Bellairs  thanked 
them  heartily  for  the  presentation.  The 
Chairman  then  submitted  the  toast  of  the 
Society.  He  said  it  had  been  inaugurated 
■fifty  years.  The  first  meeting  was  called  by 
Jfr.  Ingram  on  January  10,  1855,  who  was 
then  acting  secretary.  When  it  started  there 
were  about  forty  members,  and  now  the  mem¬ 
bership  totalled  over  260,  be'sides  honorary 
members,  and  at  the  last  meeting  twelve  new 
members  were  elected.  The  Chairman  then 
referred  to  the  work  of  the;  two  secretaries, 
■Colonel  Bellairs  and  Mr.  Freer.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  due  to  Mr.  Freer,  for  he  had  put  in 
days  of  hard  work  in  connexion  with  it. 
Major  Freer  returned  thanks,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Spurway  had  been  indefatigable  in 
getting  together  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Roman  antiquities.,  which  had  occupied  him 
during  the  past  thirty  years. — Three  papers 
were  then  read.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Read,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London,  and  was  entitled  “  The1  Museum,  Old 
and  New.”  Leaving  out  the  zoological, 
■technical,  and  those  of  a  scientific  type,  there 
were  two  kinds  of  museums — the  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  the  art  museum.  What  was  the 
urchmological  museum,  or  what  was  archaeo¬ 
logy?  He  thought  it  might  be  taken  to  be 
the  study  of  man’s  works  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  his  history  and  progress  from  the 
earliest  time  to  the  modem  epoch.  That 
being  so,  the  archaeological  museum  should 
contain  anything  and  everything  which  could 
help  towards  this  end,  and,  further,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  collections  could 
have  no  concern  with  the  beauty  or  attractive 
character  of  the  object  of  the  collection.  If 
the  articles  should  by  chance  be  of  an  artistic 
character,  that,  no  doubt,  gave  them  an  added 
■value,  but  the  great  point  was  they  should 
be  characteristic'  of  their  kind  and  time. 
Works  of  beautiful  art,  cherished  for  their 
■artistic  qualities,  found  a  more  fitting  place 
■in  the  museum  of  art.  With  regard  to  a  local 
museum,  he  said  its  primary  function  was  to 
illustrate  the  archaeology  of  its  own  district. 
It  was  in  this  special  value  that  the1  museum 
came  into  direct  relation  with  the  local 
.society.  If  the  work  of  the  two  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results,  its  relations  must  be  of 
the  most  intimate  character.  Thus  the  society 
would  undertake)  excavations,  the  relics  going 
to  the  museum  and  the  records  of  the  work 
being  included  in  the  transactions  of  the 
society.  Both  were  thus  benefited.  He  then 
impressed  on  those  present  the  necessity  for 
a  competent  supervision  of  excavations,  and 
said  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  have  some 
regulations  to  that  effect. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch, 
F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Renaissance  in 
Leicestershire. ”  The  examples  which  were 
■of  any  importance  were  Bradgate  Park,  where 
there  were  ruins  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
Lounde  Abbey,  Ragdale  Old  Hall,  Stapleford 
Hall,  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Leicester,  and  the 
Leicester  Abbey.  He  briefly  dealt  with  these 
various  places,  and  said  nearly  all  of  the 
actual  Renaissance  works  were1  executed  in  the 
•early  part  of  the  XVIIth  century.  This 
showed  that  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  great  civil  war  were  times  of  prosperity 
to  the  gentry  of  Leicestershire.  One  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  the  buildings  was  an  absence 
of  defensive  power,  the  houses  being  built  for 
•comfortable  living.  Another  feature  was  the 
symmetry  of  disposition,  for  they  had  gable 
to  match  gable,  window  to  match  window,  and 
chimney  to  match  chimney,  and  this  some¬ 
times  made  the  result  ludicrous. — The  Rev. 
W,  G.  D.  Fletcher,  F.S.A.,  then  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  Society.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Everard,  proposed  by  Canon  Rendell, 
'terminated  the' meeting. — Leicester  Advertiser. 


SoraSr11™'4™  ABautoLOo.cn, 

j  v  '  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Archasologioal  Society  was  hdd 
recently  at  Norwich  Guildhall,  \mder  the 
chairmanship  °f  fchd  President,  Genera! 
w.  {jt.  L.  Bulwer.  The  report  and 
M^TnhW  ad°Pted>  on  the  Motion  of 
nni/  u,  Lee  ,Wa.rner-  Sir  Peter  Eade  pro¬ 
posed  the  re-election  of  General  Bulwer  as 
of,the  Society.  Mr.  Field  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  Presi- 

Ihi1 1  irng  ffiacknowl«dged  the  compliment, 
the  other  officers  of  the  Society  were  re- 

anr^M’  a5drDru  ^ensly’  as  hon-  treasurer, 
®^-d , Mr-  BoJmgbroke,  as  hon.  secretary,  re- 
phed.  The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that 
some  few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  wrote  to 
him  that'  he  had  two  fragments  of  brasses 
taken  from  Norwich  churches,  which  he 
thought  of  placing  in  Strangers’-hall.  He  1 
plied  that  the  owners  of  Strangers’-hall  were 
not  receivers  of  stolen  property  from  Norwich 
churches,  but  he'  thought  it  well  to  get  the 
brasses  for  the  Archeological  Society,  in  order 
that  it  might  restore  them  to  the  churches 
trom  which  they  had  been  taken.  They  had 
been  mounted,  and  were  now  to  be  hande'd 
over  to  the  clergy  of  the  two  churches.  The 
first  was  a  brass  in  memory  of  John  Castor, 
who  sat  as  alderman  for  Norwich,  who  died 
January  3,  1483,  and  who  was  buried  in  St. 
Lawrence  Church.  There  was  no  doubt 
the  brass  came  from  that  church. 
Ihe  other  two  portions  of  brasses  received 
were  scrolls  from  a  big  brass  in  St.  John 
Maddermarket.— The  President  then,  on 
behalf  of  the)  Society,  handed  the  Castor  brass 
to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  P.  Ramsay,  as  rector  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Astley  read  a  paper 
entitled  Notes  on  the  Iter  of  Antoninus, 
with  special  reference  to  Vefita  Icenorum 
and  Sitomagus,”  in  which  he  maintained  that, 
according  to  the  data  of  Antoninus’  Itinerary 
and  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana,  Caister  and 
Thetford  are  the  sites  of  Venta  Icenorum 
and  Sitomagus,  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  as  opposed  to  modem 
theory,  founded  principally  by  Dr.  Raven, 
which  fixes  Norwich  and  Dunwich  as  the  sites. 
The  members  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  tour 
of  the  district  to  the  south-west  of  Norwich. 
Starting  from  the  Guildhall  at  two  o’clock, 
accompanied  by  the  President,  the  party  were 
driven  in  brakes  by  way  of  Ipswich-road  to 
Swainsthorpe,  where  the  first  halt  was  called 
at  “  Hickling-lane,”  a  green  way  bright  with 
gorse  and  fresh  foliage,  which  the  members 
traversed  as  far  as  the  arch  which  spans  the 
railway,  where  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tingay  on  the  claims  for  the  road1  in  question 
to  be  accounted  part  of  the  Icknield  Way,  the 
great  road  which  in  very  early  days  traversed 
the  land  from  Cornwall  to  the  Norfolk  coast. 
“  Hickling-lane,”  called  in  earlier  evidences 
Icklinge-lane,  constitutes  part  ot  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  parishes  of  Dunston  and 
Swainsthorpe,  and  thus  was  to  be  accounted 
older  than  the  townships  themselves.  It  was 
to  be  picked  up  again  at  Stoke  Holy  Cross, 
where,  according  to  Blomefeld,  there  was  in 
1306  a  way  called  Ykeneldesgate.  As  the 
way,  though  so  near  the  Roman  Camp  at 
Caister,  did  not  run  anywhere  near  it,  Mr. 
Tingay  was  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  its  origin  a  pre-Roman  way.  The  party 
then  proceeded  to  Swainsthorpe  Church, 
where  Mr.  Leonard  Bolingbroke  (hon.  secre¬ 
tary)  read  some  brief  notes.  It  appears  that 
there  were  at  one  time  two  churches  at 
Swainsthorpe,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  but  only  that  named  after  St.  Peter 
remains.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north 
aisle,  round  tower  octagonal  above,  and  south 
porch,  the  principal  features  of  interest  being 
the  fine  roof,  ornamented  with  angels,  and 
the  brass  to  Gilbert  Havers,  a  soldier  of 
Elizabeth’s  days,  who  saw  service  in  “  Bar- 
wick,”  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  died  on  May  5,  1628.  Another 
monument  remembers  a  civic  worthy  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  The  font  was  said  to  be  Norman,  but 
was  probably  of  later  date.  Swardeston  Old 
Hall  was  the  next  stopping-place,  a  quaint 
Elizabethan  house,  built  in  the  form  of  an 
“  H.”  Viewed  from  the  road,  the  main  gate¬ 
way,  flanked  with  large  brick  piers,  is  the 
main  feature,  the  house  retiring  somewhat 
behind  the  enclosure  and  to  the  left.  Over 
the  porch  is  the  date  of  1574,  on  a  gable  is 
that  of  1669  in  iron  figures,  and  on  that  part 
of  the  house  connecting  the  main  buildings  is 
that  of  1738.  The  front  porch  shows  some 
curious  stone  and  iron  ornament,  while  the 


inner  door,  very  massive,  and  bearing  a  huge 
antique  knocker,  is  framed  in  a  square  head, 
with  spandrels  containing  shields  of  arms. 
Ihe  picturesque  appearance  of  the  old  man- 
S1°?  en^an.ced  by  the  corbie-stepped  gables 
and  the  mullioned  and  transomed  windows  of 
brick,  some  of  them  stopped  up  and  many  of 
them  with  hood  mouldings  and  pediments. 
After  inspecting  the  barn,  which  stands  almost 
111  ?font  °t  the  house,  the'  journey  was  resumed 
to  Swardeston  Church.  If,  as  was  suggested, 
Swainsthorpe  Church  had  suffered  from  over¬ 
restoration,  Swardeston  Church  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  untouched,  save  in  the  matter  of 
tb®  provision  of  certain  rude  furniture,  since 
the  Reformation  period.  It  now  sadly  needs 
restoration.  The  church  is  lighted  with  a 
series  of  two-light'  decorated  windows,  and 
°n®  °f  three  lights  in  the  chancel,  a  three- 
light  affair  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
being  a  later  addition.  The  screen  remains, 
and,  so  far  as  its  tracery  is  concerned,  appears 
to  be  in  good  repair,  save  for  some  strange 
and  wonderful  colour  decoration  effected 
about  sixty  years  ago.  The  bottom  part  is 
close  boarded  up  by  the  pews,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  or  no  the  panels  are 
intact.  The  tie-beam  of  the  roof  immediately 
above  the  screen  retains  some  of  its  original 
drapering.  Only  one  brass  remains,  an  in¬ 
scription  bearing  date  1550.  The  next  call 
was  at)  Intwood,  a  pretty  little  church,  which 
has  been  so  carefully  restored  that  little  or 
nothing  was  left  for  the  students  of  the 
antique.  Cringleford  Church  was  the  next 
and  final  stopping-place.  The  pretty  and 
well-cared- for  church  is  at  the  present  time 
under  repair,  so  far  as  its  chancel  is  concerned, 
and  the  object  of  the  visit  was  to  inspect  the 
discoveries  made,  and  to.  hear  something  con¬ 
cerning  them  from  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Cogswell.  _  First  dealing  with  the  early  Saxon 
church  which  originally  occupied  the  site,  Mr. 
Cogswell  dealt  at  some  length  with  “  Cringle- 
ford  Cross,”  which  appears  to  have  stood 
somewhere  near  the  north  churchyard  gate, 
and  parts  of  which  had  been  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  church.  One  of  the  pieces  of 
the  cross  was  built  into  the  low'  side  or  lepers’ 
window.  This  window,  which  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  Vicar  believed 
to  have  heen  used  for  purposes  of  confession. 
It  was  placed  on  the  side  where  there  were 
most  people,  the  confession  being  public  as 
to  view,  though  private  as  to  hearing.  In 
support  of  his  contention,  Mr.  Cogswell 
quoted  an  enactment  ordering  the  bricking-up 
of  the  places  where  the  Friars  had  heard  con¬ 
fessions.  After  a  tour  of  the  building  and 
the  inspection  of  the  Carefully-preserved 
remains,  a  move  was  made  for  Norwich. — 
Norfolk  Chronicle. 


CorreBponbence. 

“  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE.” 

Sir, — May  I,  in  answer  to  “  Associate,”  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  he  has  under 
review  ? 

Firstly,  then,  the  subject  is  no  new  one, 
for  it  has  exercised  the  minds  of,  I  suppose, 
every  member  of  every  Council  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  for  the  last  ten  years  at 
least ;  but  to  set  a  standard  and  maintain  it, 
up  to  which  each  candidate  for  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  must  come,  is  not'  such  an  easy  matter  as 
“  Associate  ”  seems  to  think. 

“  Associate  ”  and  his  friends — as  far  as  one 
can  judge — wish  that  Fellows  should  only  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Associates,  and 
just  when  it  has  been  decided  that  after  a 
given  date  this  shall  be  so,  he  and  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  try  and  bring  this  change  into  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  appointed  time.  Surely  this 
is  not  common  justice  to  the  candidates,  nor 
does  it  reflect  credit  on  the'  Associates  who 
advocate  such  an  unbusinesslike  proceeding. 

Even  granted,  however,  that’  what 
“  Associate  ”  desires  is  the  right  course  to 
adopt,  does  it  take  us  much  farther  on  our 
road  towards  raising  the  general  standard  of 
the  Fellowship?  I  fear  not;  for  as  it  has 
been  found  hard  to  set  and  maintain  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  Fellows,  so  it  has  been  found  hard 
to  maintain  one  for  the  Associates — in  The 
Examinations ;  and  much  chaff  has,  I  fear, 
slipped  through  with  the  corn  during  the 
process  of  winnowing.  The  machine  is  well 
designed,  I  am  told  by  experts,  but  in  the 
handling  has  to  be  worked  gingerly,  otherwise 
it  might  have  little  or  nothing  to  test  its 
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dexterity  upon.  Besides,  the  fact  of  having 
passed  the  Institute  Examinations  with  flying 
colours,  even  as  a  student,  does  not  go  for 
much  when  the'  question  really  is — has  this 
candidate  shown  by  his  executed  works  that 
he  is  an  architect  of  sufficient  merit  and  stand¬ 
ing  to  entitle  him  to  be  elected  as  a  Fellow  ? 
If  the  Associates  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the!  Council  a  little  in  this  direction  I  know 
of  more  than  one  member  who  would  welcome 
the  movement. 

It  may  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  every 
candidate  should  have  passed  the  Examina¬ 
tions,  but  a  more  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  all  be  honest  men  and  good  architects, 
and  there  must  be  many  answering  to  this 
description1  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
never  presented  themselves  for  examination 
in  their  student  days.  Why  does  “  Associate  ” 
wish  to  keep  these  gentlemen  out  of  -the 
Institute  altogether,  when  it  is  obviously  to 
the  good  of  all  parties  that  they  should  join 
us  ?  If  “  Associate  ”  directs  his  energies 
against  really  unsuitable  candidates  he  will 
have  many  with  him,  but  I  trust  he  will  hesi¬ 
tate  before  attempting  to  press  further  a  test 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  for  the 
present  illegal,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 

Leonard  Stokes. 


CONCRETE  PUGGING  FOR  FLOORS. 

Sir, — We  must  own  that  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  the  question 
of  pugging  between  fir  joists  has  not  been  more 
in  the  minds  of  architects  and  builders  than  the 
replies  to  our  letter  would  seem  to  indicate. 

_  Three  gentlemen,  all  district  surveyors,  have 
given  their  opinion,  but  their  letters  scarcely 
deal  with  the  point  we  raised.  We  had  hoped 
to  have  received  some  enlightenment  as  to 
whether  we  were  in  error  in  our  contention — 
that  the  risk  of  dry  rot  was  considerably  less 
if  the  pugging  between  the  joists  was  in  dry 
slabs  of  some  fireproof  material,  rather  than  the 
mass  of  wet  concrete  that  the  suggested  clauses 
of  the  new  Amendment  Act  would  seem  to  pre¬ 
scribe,  and  we  should  greatly  have  liked  to  have 
heard  whether  any  architect  or  builder  had 
any  experience  as  to  any  untoward  result  through 
the  use  of  wet  concrete  in  floors. 

The  question  is  not  confined  to  this  one  con¬ 
sideration — whether  one  system  of  pugging  as 
against  another  would  stand  for  a  little  longer 
time  in  the  lethal  chamber  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ellis  Marsland  ;  for  if  in  the  dry  slab  system  it  can 
be  asserted  that  a  much  less  risk  of  dry  rot  is 
incurred,  it  should,  we  think,  recommend  itself 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  present  Bill,  and  should 
certainly  be  allowed  therein. 

Now,  what  is  a  fire-resisting  floor,  and  what 
is  it  intended  to  do  ?  Certainly  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  “  fireproof  ”  floor  in  the  same 
sense  as  one  of  steel  and  concrete  construction ; 
it  is,  we  take  it,  one  of  sufficient  resistance  to 
damp  down  a  fire  for  a  certain  limited  period  of 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  passing  of  vapour  and 
smoke  to  the  rooms  above,  so  that  the  occupants 
may  have  time  to  receive  warning  and  to  make 
good  their  escape  from  the  building. 

The  question  to  our  minds  is,  therefore — is  there 
less  risk  in  using  dry  slab  concrete  than  putting  in 
6  in.  of  wet  material  between  the  joists?  We 
certainly  think  so,  and  if  such  is  the  case  it 
should  undoubtedly  be  permitted  in  the  proposed 
Amendment  Act. 

Cast  slabs  have  great  advantages ;  they  can  be 
trimmed  to  position,  and  can  be  bedded  and 
jointed  with  facility  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement. 
Wet  concrete  is  an  objectionable  job  ;  there  is 
the  slop  and  drip,  the  temporary  boarding  be¬ 
tween  the  joists,  the  great  quantity  of  water  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  timbers,  which  must  first  swell 
and  then  shrink,  and  a  far  greater  risk  from  rot, 
from  the  damp  left  in  the  floor  when  ceiled  and 
covered  in.  Who  can  be  sure  that  the  timber 
when  incorporated  in  a  building  is  seasoned 
sufficiently  and  is  free  from  the  spores,  whereby 
damp  and  the  confined  air  will  bring  about  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  so  much  dreaded  in  a 
building  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  permission  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  criticisms  of  our 
method.  Mr.  Marsland  tells  us  that  the  nails 
securing  the  L  irons  to  the  sides  of  the  joists  are 
not  sufficiently  protected,  and  imagines  the  slabs 
of  concrete  falling  upon  the  heads  of  the  firemen 
entering  the  building ;  but  we  would  reply  that 
the  lj-in.  clout  nails  we  have  used  are  very 
different  to  the  brads  that  would  secure  an  inch 
fillet  to  the  sides  of  the  joists,  and  are  equally 
protected  by  the  sides  of  the  concrete  slab 
against  the  direct  action  of  fire.  We  think  if 
floors  treated  with  wet  pugging  be-  examined 
it  will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  the  joists 
had  shrunk,  and  there  is  an  interstice  left  fox- 
flame  to  attack  the  fillet  recommended  by  your 
correspondent. 

We  also  question  the  wisdom  of  the  advice — 


that  the  pugging  should  be  kept  down  to  the 
underside  of  the  joists,  that  is  if  the  soffit  is  to  be 
ceiled,  for  there  would  be  no  space  left  for  the 
proper  keying  of  the  plaster  ,  at  the  back  of  the 
lathing,  whether  the  latter  be  metal  or  wood,  and 
we  should  expect  a  ceiling  so  applied  to  fail.  • 

Mr.  Payne  tells  you  that  he  wished  us  to  cast 
the  slabs  with  a  groove  in  the  side  and  to  slide 
them  on  the  1-in.  fillets  nailed  to  the  joists,  and 
it  is  true  that  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  attempt 
this  mode  of  construction,  for  it  appeared  to  us 
utterly  impracticable  ;  but  even  assuming  that 
this  could  have  been  done,  there  would  have  of 
necessity  to  be  so  much  play  in  the  fitting  of  the 
slabs  that  there  would  most  certainly  have  been 
a  space  on  the  underside  between  joists  and 
slabs  which  would  have  enabled  flame  in  case  of 
fire  to  attack  the  fillets  on  which  they  were 
placed. 

We  do  hope  the  Amendment  Act  relating  to 
this  question,  as  drawn,  will  be  modified,  and 
that  district  surveyors  may  have  some  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers,  with  the  provision  that  in  the 
event  of  disagreement  the  -Tribunal  of  Appeal 
shall  have  power  to  settle  the  point. 

Holman  &  Goodrham. 


RADIATION  AND  CONVECTION. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  concerning  radiator  de¬ 
sign  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  practically 
go  to  the  root  of  the  question  of  their  value  as 
“  radiators  ”  or  convectors,  apart  from  the  dissent 
you  have  so  coui-teously  expressed  to  my  opinions 
of  their  usefulness  in  the  former  capacity,  for 
I  understand  you  hold  it  necessary  that  the  sur¬ 
faces  must  not  be  grouped  closely,  “  but  separated 
sufficiently  to  permit  most  of  the  heat  rays  to 
escape  freely,”  for  which  purpose,  as  you  remark, 
“the  radiators  must  be  of  moderate  depth.” 
Now  if  you  take  a  good-sized  hospital  ward,  such, 
for  instance,  as  any  of  those  in  the  institutions 
under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and 
allow  ventilation  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
fever  cases,  say,  you  will  find  that  you  must  use 
radiators  of  considerable  depth.  I  have  an 
instance  before  me  in  which  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  were  open  fireplaces  not  used  to  supplement 
the  radiators,  to  allow  more  than  one  radiator 
per  bed,  a  radiator  under  every  window  in  the 
ward  and  in  the  corners  into  the  bargain,  and 
then  they  would  have  to  be  of  the  “  four 
column  ”  type.  This  instance  I  could  easily 
extend  to  scores  of  others,  for  it  is  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  in  hospitals  of  any  size  worth 
speaking  of,  and  in  such  cases  what  becomes  of 
even  twenty-five  per  cent,  of' the  “radiation,”  even 
assuming  that  there  is  any  radiation  of  practical 
value  from  radiators  of  “  moderate  depth  ”  ? 
It  must  be  realised  that  when  the  heating  is 
dependent  upon  “  radiators  ”  alone  the  surface 
has  to  be  large  in  order  to  meet  hard  weather, 
hence  the  number  of  radiators  necessary  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  same. 

I  have  further  met  many  such  cases  where 
the  radiators  are  closely  cased  in,  so  that  any 
theoretical  radiation  is  then,  I  think  you  will 
agree,  actually  put  out  of  the  question.  In  fact, 
you  no  doubt  are  aware  that  this  is  a  common 
practice,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  such 
a  case  in  the  light  of  my  letter  first  addressed 
to  your  notice.  T.  J.  Codd. 


YORK  MINSTER. 

Sir, — Your  Note  as  to  the  proposed  alterations 
at  York  Minster  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
flying  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
are  in  existence.  This  is  not  however  the  case. 
The  pinnacles  on  the  buttresses  of  the  south  aisle 
have  been  carried  up,  but  the  flying .  buttresses 
themselves  were  either  never  built  or  have  been 
destroyed.  On  the  north  side  the  buttresses  stop 
at  the  level  of  the  aisle  parapet,  and  there  are 
no  pinnacles.  Apart  from  the  architectural 
ethics  of  the  case  it  may  be  argued  that  to  some 
the  unbroken  masses  and  deeply-set  windows  of 
the  north  side  are  even  more  impressive  than  the 
elaborate  detail  of  the  south.  If  it  were  proposed 
to  vault  the  nave,  as  you  say,  the  game  might  be 
worth  the  candle.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
present  wood  and  plaster  vault  was  rebuilt 
after  a  fire  in  the  last  century  ? 

Charles  A.  Nicholson. 

***  Not  the  whole  roof,  we  believe.  The  fire 
must  have  been  mainly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
building,  as  the  organ  was  destroyed ;  a  fact  of 
which  we  possess  a  memorial  in  the  shape  of  two 
old  picture-frames  made  from  unburned  fragments 
of  the  organ-case. — Ed. 


BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — As  I  am  receiving  letters  asking  whether 
I  have  any  connexion  with  a  “  Scottish  ” 
Building  Trades  Exhibition,  which  is  being 
undertaken  owing  to  “  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  increasing  success  of  the  London  enter¬ 
prise,”  would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that 
I  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  this  venture 
nor  has  any  of  my-staff. 

H.  Greville  Montgomery. 


IE  be  Student’s  Column. 

TYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XXIV. 

New  Popular  Theatre,  Munich— New  ■ 
Concert  Hall,  Strasbourg. 

■  E  give  this  week  some  particulars; 

relative  to  a  class  of  building  which 
has  not  been  considered  in  previous 

- *  articles  of  the  present  series,  and,. 

for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  repetition,  attention 
is  directed  principally  to  the  more  noteworthy 
features  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

New  Popular  Theatre,  Munich. — Upon  the 
site  of  the  former  building  in  the  Hospital- 
St.  Josephs-strasse,  Munich,  a  new  theatre  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  M.  Charles  Titrich. 
The  old  theatre  was  condemned  on  account  of 
the  serious  risks  to  which  audiences  were 
exposed  by  inadequate  protection  against  fire, 
and  by  insufficiency  of  the  corridors  and  exits  for 
clearing  the  house. 

With  the  object  of  establishing  desirable- 
conditions  of  safety,  the  front  portion  of  the 
building  was  separated  from  the  houses  on 
either  side.  A  narrow  facade  on  the  street 
gives  access  to  the  vestibule  and  box  office,, 
while  the  auditorium  and  the  stage  are  situated 
in  the  space  behind. 

For- reasons  connected  with  the  position  and 
construction  of  the  adjoining  property,  it  was 
not  possible  to  carry  the  theatre  to  any  great 
height.  The  auditorium  contains  merely  a. 
parterre  and  two  balconies.  As  the  parterre  is. 
nearly  at  the  same  level  as  the  courtyard 
outside,  provision  was  easily  made  for  the  rapid 
emptying  of  the  houses  by  means  of  exit 
corridors  through  the  houses  on  either  side. 
Similarly,  the  stage  is  very  little  higher  than 
the  lower  end  of  the  auditorium  floor,  which,, 
as  usual,  slopes  down  towards  the  orchestra. 

In  order  to  increase  the  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible,  the  two  balconies-- 
were  made  of  considerable  width,  and,  so  that 
no  obstruction  should  be  caused  to  the  view  of' 
those  occupying  seats  below,  the  balconies  wer& 
designed  on  the  cantilever  principle,  without 
any  support  along  the  outer  edge. 

For  the  realisation  of  this  bold  scheme,  the- 
architect  had  recourse  to  concrete-steel  con¬ 
struction,  which  enabled  him  to  utilise  to  the 
utmost  the  limited  height  of  the  auditorium,, 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  maximum 
loads,  and  to  safeguard  the  building  from  the 
risk  of  fire. 

Fig.  159  is  a  horizontal  section,  which  shows- 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  auditorium 
and  the  crescent-shaped  balconies.  The  chief 
support  of  the  first  balcony  is  afforded  by  a  beam 
12-20  metres  long,  supported  by  the  division 
walls  of  the-  parterre.  The  upper  balcony  IS¬ 
C'  arried  by  two  pairs  of  beams,  11  metres  and 
7  metres  long  respectively,  placed  diagonally, 
and  between  them,  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  building,  by  two  beams  9  metres  long 
and  one  beam  perpendicular  to  the  same 
axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159.  These  six  beams- 
are  connected  by  other  members  to  form  & 
horizontal  framework  for  the  support  of  the 
balcony. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  beams- 
are  of  very  shallow  depth,  this  being  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  limited  headroom  between  the 
different  floors.  Thus,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  span  of  the  beam  carrying  the  first  balcony 
is  12-20  metres,  the  depth  of  this  member 
should  have  been  fully  1  metre,  but,  in  order 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  view  of  those  who- 
occupy  standing-room  at  this  part  of  the 
theatre,  the  depth  was  limited  to  40  centimetres. 
This  naturally  involved  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  steel  in  the  concrete 
than  is  usual.  To  suit  the  conformation  of 
the  balcony,  the  beam  in  question  has  the  form 
of  a  ship’s  keel  turned  upside  down. 
The  beams  supporting  the  upper  balcony  were 
designed  under  somewhat  more  favourable 
conditions.  Still,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
their  depth  below  that  which  is  usual  for  the- 
spans  involved. 

Notwithstanding  the  minimum  dimensions 
adopted,  the  construction  gave  extremely 
satisfactory  results  when  tested  in  the  presence 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  After  the  lower 
balcony  had  been  subjected  to  a  load  of  800 
kilogrammes  per  square  metre — double  the 
calculated  superload — the  12‘20-metre  beam 
exhibited  a  deflection  of  only  1’2  millimetres,, 
or  about  of  the  span.  Similarly,. 


having  been  subjected  to  a  double  load  for 
veral  days,  the  beams  of  the  upper  balcony 
showed  no  perceptible  deformation.  In  the 
upper  surface  of  the  balcony  floor  slabs,  strips 
0{  timber  were  introduced  during  the  moulding 
0f  the  concrete,  to  which  the  treads  of  the 
steps  were  afterwards  nailed.  The  under 
sorface  of  the  balconies  is  provided  with  a  false 
ceiling  in  staff  for  the  double  purpose  of  hiding 
the  projecting  ribs  and  of  improving  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  theatre,  the  space 


S’T  4 two  surfaces  being  useful  also  for 
tneextracticn  of  vitiated  air. 

th  Jheffdl!P°®ltion  of  the  beams  mentioned  had 
the  effect  of  concentrating  weight  at  several 
points  on  the  walls  of  the  theatre.  As  the  loads 
involved  greater  stresses  than  the  walls  were 

laW*  °f  kmg  safety>  and  ^  the  venti- 
§1?fr  required  numerous  openings  and 
heaW  Vn  6  fOT  ventilation  duets  and 

iden^fSpnP  P®S’  S®  archltect  abandoned  the 
idea  of  carrying  the  beam  loads  upon  the  walls. 


As  an  alternative,  he  decided  to  employ  columns 
of  concrete-steel  enclosed  in  the  walls.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  walls  were  built  in  some  places 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  loads,  and  in 
others  merely  as  curtain  walls. 

Of  course,  the  columns  were  continued  down 
into  the  basement  of  the  building  and  supported 
on  suitable  foundations,  which  in  this  case 
consisted  of  concrete-steel  footings  designed 
in  the  manner  we  have  described  in  several 
preceding  articles.  The  concrete-steel  columns 
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are  also  utilised  for  supporting  the  floor  of  the 
parterre. 

Outside  the  auditorium  all  the  horizontal 
construction,  and  notably  that  of  the  ceilings, 
roofs,  and  terraces,  is  in  concrete-steel. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  connexion  with 
this  building  was  the  short  space  of  time 
occupied  in  erection.  The  foundations  were 
commenced  about  May  15,  1903  ;  the  concrete- 
steel  work  was  begun  by  June  10,  and  finished 
about  September  15  of  the  same  year.  The 
contractors  for  the  concrete-steel  work  were 
MM.  Tank  freres,  concessionaires  under  the 
Hennebique  patents. 

Concert  Hall,  Strasbourg. — This  is  a  very 
fine  building,  in  which  the  floors  and  walls  are 
of  concrete-steel,  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  Hennebique  system.  In  addition  to  the 
grand  concert  hall,  this  structure  contains  a 
cafe,  a  restaurant,  and  a  club. 

The  building  covers  a  triangular  site  with 
an  area  of  nearly  1,700  square  metres.  The 
concert  hall  proper  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  outer  wall  of  the  building  and  on  the 
three  other  sides  by  the  accessory  departments 
mentioned  above.  The  two  principal  facades 
of  the  building  are  on  Phalsbourgs-strasse  and 
Jullians-strasse,  the  angle  at  the  junction  of 
these  two  streets  being  occupied  by  a  polygonal 
tower.  The  main  entrance  is  in  Jullians-strasse, 
and  comprises  three  large  bays  giving  access 
to  a  spacious  vestibule  where  the  boolung  and 
pay  offices  are  situated,  and  thence  to  a  hall 
providing  accommodation  for  cloakrooms 
and  extending  over  the  whole  area  beneath  the 
concert  hall.  A  garden  where  concerts  are 
given  is  in  communication  with  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  lower 
hall  are  the  kitchens  and  other  domestic  offices 
of  the  cafe  and  restaurant,  the  latter  establish¬ 
ments  facing  the  Phalsbourgs-strasse.  The 
kitchens  also  provide  for  the  requirements 
of  a  large  restaurant-buffet  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  same  floor  is  the  grand  foyer,  17-50 
metres  by  7'80  metres,  adjoining  which  is  a  small 
foyer  to  the  right.  The  grand  concert  hall 
comprises  a  nave  13  metres  high  and  measuring 
32 '50  metres  by  19'85  metres,  exclusive  of  the 
stage,  and  two  aisles,  each  18'40  metres  long 
by  3 '40  metres  wide,  forming  galleries  along  each 
side  of  the  hall.  The  springings  of  the  arched 
clearstory  on  which  the  roof  is  built  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  groups  of  columns.  The  aisles  are 
divided  in  their  height  by  a  floor  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  balcony  projecting  2  metres  into 
the  main  ball.  The  concert  hall  contains 
accommodation  for  nearly  2,000  persons,  and 
the  stage  has  a  width  of  12'60  metres  and  a 
depth  of  9  metres,  including  the  proscenium. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  at  the  level  of 
the  galleries  at  either  side  of  the  concert  hall, 
are  the  apartments  occupied  by  a  club  and  the 
offices  of  the  manager.  The  two  galleries  are 
connected  by  a  balcony  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
affording  additional  space  for  the  audience. 

Four  wide  flights  of  stairs  lead  from  the  cloak¬ 
room  to  the  concert  hall,  and  four  other  stair¬ 
cases  rise  to  the  floor  on  which  the  galleries 
are  situated,  thus  providing  ample  means 
for  the  rapid  emptying  of  the  entire  building. 


The  greatest  difficulty  presented  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  in  the  realisation  of  the  general  plan  was 
that  the  main  and  partition  walls  of  the  upper- 
stories  were  necessarily  situated  so  that  no 
support  was  given  by  similar  members  on  the 
stories  below.  Therefore  it  became  necessary 
to  design  each  floor  as  a  huge  platform  capable 
of  supporting  the  wall  and  partition  loads  of 
the  floors  above.  The  architect  decided  that 
concrete-steel  construction  would  lend  itself 
better  than  any  other  system  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  thanks  to  the  continuity  and 
monolithic  character  of  all  its  constituents, 
thereby  permitting  the  distribution  of  all 
loads  over  the  whole  horizontal  section  of  the 
supporting  walls. 

The  floors  were  calculated  for  a  superload  of 
400  kilogrammes  per  square  metre.  Selected 
parts  of  the  construction  of  different  spans  were 
tested  on  completion  of  the  work  by  loads 
varying  from  400  to  500  kilogrammes  per  square 
metre,  with  the  result  that  the  deflection  was 
found  to  be  very  small  and  nowhere  reached 
the  amount  of  2  millimetres. 

Fig.  160  shows  the  construction  of  the  floor, 
in  hollow  panels  on  the  Zublin  system,  which 
constitutes  the  ceiling  of  the  foyer,  and  is  pro¬ 
longed  to  form  one  of  the  balconies  on  the 
facade.  Fig.  161  is  a  section  showing  the 
construction  of  the  galleries  in  the  concert 
hall. 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise  in  the  present 
day,  when  it  is  becoming  recognised  that 
concrete-steel  can  be  most  readily  adopted  to 
meet  the  most  complex  conditions,  that  the 
pioneers  of  this  system  of  construction  should 
have  experienced  such  difficulty  in  securing 
its  full  recognition  in  architectural  design. 
At  the  outset  concrete -steel  was  only  applied 
to  parts  of  buildings  where  no  other  material 
could  be  used  with  equal  advantage,  and  even 
then  designers  appeared  to  think  that  its 
presence  must  necessarily  be  hidden  by  false 
ceilings  and  other  casings  in  forms  with  which 
the  eye  had  long  been  familiar. 

This  mistaken  notion,  entirely  at  variance 
with  true  {esthetic  principles,  is  being  gradually 
broken  down,  and  architects  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  concrete-steel  members  need  no 
longer  be  hidden  providing  their  exterior 
surfaces  receive  appropriate  decorative  treat¬ 
ment. 

Thus,  in  the  concert  hall  of  Strasbourg  the 
beams  which  constitute  the  ribs  of  the  floors 
are  plainly  revealed  and  form  ribbed  ceilings 
of  entirely  satisfactory  appearance.  Similarly 
the  galleries  projecting  boldly  from  their 
supports  are  sustained  simply  by  light  and 
graceful  cantilevers,  the  form  of  which  is  not 
disguised  in  any  way.  The  remarkable  light¬ 
ness  of  construction  characterising  the  hall 
testifies  alike  to  the  correct  principles  followed 
by  the  architect  and  to  the  extreme  adapta¬ 
bility  possessed  by  concrete-steel. 


Bishop  Creighton  Memorial,  St.  Paul’s. _ 

As  part  of  the  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton  a  bronze  statue  of  the  deceased  prelate, 
sculptured  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A., 
will  shortly  be  unveiled  in  St.  Paul’s. 


3llu0tratton0. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  MARCHIONESS 
OF  LOTHIAN,  BLICKLING. 

HIS  monument,  of  which  a  plaster 
model  is  in  the  Lecture-Boom  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  commissioned 

_  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 

Brownlow  to  be  placed  in  the  church  at  Blick- 
ling,  Norfolk,  where  the  late)  Marchioness  of 
Lothian  had  live'd  since  her  widowhood.  In 
the  background  the  sculptor  has  shown  the 
steps  and  the  teTrace  garden  of  Blickling  Hall. 

The  monument  is  a  basrelief  6  ft.  8  in. 
long  by  3  ft.  4  in.  high,  with  a  projection  of 
4  in. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Walker  is  the  sculptor. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL 
MEDICINE  SCHOOL  AND  NURSES’ 
HOME. 

The  Medical  School  and  Nurses’  Home  of 
the  University  College  Hospital,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  is  the  outcome)  of  a 
generous  gift  which  Sir  Donald  Currie  recently 
made  for  the  purpose. 

The  Gower-street  end  of  the  building  and 
most  of  the  University-street  frontage  will  be) 
occupied  by  the  school,  proper,  which  will 
consist  of  large  laboratories,  theatres,  etc., 
as  well  as  various  students’  club-rooms.  The 
Huntley-street  end  is  devote'd  to  the  nurses’ 
home  (in  which  there  will  be  accommodation 
for  seventy- four  nurses),  and  between  the 
school  and  nurses’  home  there  is  a  house  for 
eight  students  engaged  in  obstetric  work. 
The  principal  elevations  are  intended  to  be  in 
Portland  stone  and  red  brick.  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse  is  the  architect. 

The  plan  is  subjoined,  and  the  following 
are  the  references  to  the  numbers  on  it : — 


Medical  School.  Students’  House.  Nurses’  Home. 


21. 


24. 


1.  Library  1 19. 

2.  Lift 

(.  Theatre  20. 

i.  Students’ 
lockers 

».  Dean's  office 
5.  Secretary’s 
office 

’.  Clerk’s  office 
.  Waiting  room 
I.  Telephone 
1.  Porter 
.  Passenger  lift 
I.  Coal  lift 
.  Board  room 
:.  Cloak  room 
andlavatorv 
5.  W.C. 

8.  Games  and 
papers*  . 

.  Reading 
room* 

•  Writingroom* 


General  sitting 
room 

General  dining 
room 

W.C. 

Bath,  etc. 

Cycles 

Private  sitting 
room 


.  Sitting  room 
.  Passenger  lift 
.  Porter 
.  Office 
.  Telephone 
.  Cloak  room 
and  lavatory 
.  W.C. 

.  W.C. 

.  Pood  lift 
.  Dining  room 


*  For  students. 
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HOUSES  AT  CHISLEHURST  AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  house  at  Chislehurst  was  built  by- 
Messrs.  Podger  &  Sons,  of  Bromley;  that  at 
Great  Shelford,  Cambridge,  was  built  by  Mr. 
p.  Johnson,  of  Chelmsford. 

The  architects  were  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Greten 
and  Mr.  Arch.  C.  Dickie.  The  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  of  the  houses  as  com¬ 
pleted.  _ _ 

CASKET  PRESENTED  TO  H.M.  THE 
KING  OF  SPAIN. 

This  Casket  was  made  by  Messrs.  Elkington 
4  Co.  from  a  design  of  Miss  Florence  Steele, 
for  presentation  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  the 
part  of  Spanish  residents  in  the  United  King- 

It  is  executed  in  silver,  the  sides  divided 
into  panels  containing  decorative  figures  repre¬ 
senting  different  Virtues.  The  base  was 
altered  from  the  original  design  in  order  to 
gain  a  space  on  which  to  display  the  arms  of 
Spain;  an  addition  perhaps  necessary  under 
the  circumstances,  but  which  is  rather  an 
excrescence  on  the  design. 

The  casket  was  presented  to  the'  King,  with 
an  illuminated  address,  on  the  6th  inst. 

FOUNTAIN  IN  BRONZE  AND  MARBLE. 

This  is  a  design  for  a  fountain  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  bronze  and  Cipolino 
marble  for  interior  use,  and  in  bronze  and 
Portland  stone  for  exterior.  It  is  shown  here 
as  placed  in  a  garden,  but  there  is  a  replica 
of  it,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  Lecture-Room  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  height;  is  about 
1}  ft.  2  in.  from  the  ground  line,  and  the 
width  of  the  lower  basin  about  4  ft.  6  in. 

Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins  is  the  sculptor. 


Design  for  an  Organ-case. — We  have!  a 
photograph  of  an  executed  organ-case  which 
(as  too  often  happens  with  illustrations  sent 
here)  has  no  title  or  name,  or  any  means  of 
identifying  it,  except  that  it  bears  the  imprint 
of  a  Leeds  photographer.  If  the  architect 
who  sent  it  sees  this,  will  he  kindly  com¬ 
municate  with  us. 

The  Consistory  Court,  London  Diocese. — 
On  May  26  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese,  consented  to  the  issue  of  two 
faculties  from  the  Court.  One  faculty  related 
to  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  two  gal¬ 
leries  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark,  Notting  Hill,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
light  from  the  windows  at  that  end,  and  better 
ventilation,  with  improved  means  of  entrance 
into  and  exit  from  the  church,  whilst  leaving 
800  sittings  on  the  ground  floor;  the  church 
was  built  in  1862-3,  ?fter  designs  by  E.  B. 
Keeling.  The  other  faculty  granted  a  peti¬ 
tion  preferred  bv  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
of  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  conjointly  with,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the 
borough,  for  powers  to  convey  to  the  Town 
Council,  as  the  urban  authority,  a  parcel  of 
onconsecrated  land,  about  140  sq.  yds.;  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  forming  portion  of  land  originally 
acquired  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  Springbridge-road. 
It  was  stated  in  court  that  the  incumbent  in¬ 
tends  to  devote  the  purchase-money,  3302. ,  to¬ 
wards  certain  alterations  and  improvements  of 
the  church  for  which  a  faculty  was  obtained 
»me  months  ago.  Christ  Church  was.  built  in 
1851-2,  after  plans  and  designs  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers.— 
The  summer  meeting  of  the  Junior  Institution 
or  Engineers  is  this  year  to  be  of  a  special 
character,  mi  celebration  of  the  Society’s 
coming  of  age.  It;  is  to  be  -held  earlier  than 
usual,  so  as  to  include  Foundation  Day 
(June  30),  and  will  open  on  Monday  morning, 
June .26,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Sheriffs  will  receive  the!  members  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  Corpora- 
of  the  City  of  London.  The  proceedings 
will  include  the  reception  of  representatives 
of  kindred  associations ;  the  presentation  of  a 
historical  note  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tennant,  past 
chairman ;  a  short  address  by  the  President, 
Lindley>  °f  Frankfort-on-Maine ; 
and  votes  of  thanks,  after  which  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  will  be  made  for  luncheon.  In  the  after- 
noon  there  will  be  a  special  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London  and 
the  Consulting  Architect,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
followed  by  a  choral  service  with  appropriate 
anthem,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter.  The  members  are  afterwards  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress 
^t  the  Mansion  House.  On  Tuesday  both 
the  morning  and  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
visiting  Woolwich  Arsenal,  under  arrange¬ 
ments  specially  made  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Donald¬ 
son,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Ordnance  Fac¬ 
tories.  In  the  evening  a  reception  will  be 
given  by  the  Institution  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Whitehall.  The  museum 
will  be  open,  a  regimental  band  will  perform, 
vocal  selections  will  be  rendered,  and  short 
illustrated  lectures  by  Professor  Lambert  and 
Mi*.  J.  P.  Maginnis  are  announced  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  For  Wednesday  visits  have  teen 
arranged  to  the  Royal  Mint,  Messrs.  Yarrow’s 
works,  Poplar;  the  North  London  Railway 
works,  Bow;  and  the  Greenwich  generating 
station  of  the  London  County  Council  tram¬ 
ways  (where  the  engines  are  in  course  of 
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erection)  and  to  the  New  Cross  depot.  On  the 
iollowing  day  an  excursion  to  Chatham  will 
take  place,  for  which  the  Clacton  Belle  has 
been  chartered  to  leave  London  Bridge  at 
ten  0  clock.  On  arrival  at  Chatham  the  dock- 
yard  wdl  be  visitcfl,  and  the  return  to  London 
will  be  vtd  the  Nore.  Friday  morning  will  be 
occupied  with  visits  to  Messrs.  Doulton’s  pot¬ 
teries  and  to  the  Ne'asden  power  house  of  the 
etiopolitan  Railway.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  the  members  and  their  friends  will 
meet  at  Earl  s  Court  for  an  inspection  of  the 
IN  aval  Shipping,  and  Fisheries  Exhibition, 
concluding  with  a  dinner. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wesleyan  Church  House.— On  the  advice 
?}T  ,  Aston  Webb,  the  trustees  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  Church  Hbuse  at  Westminster  have 
accepted  the  plans  for  the  Connexional  build- 
mgs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lanchester  & 
Kickards,  of  Vernon-place,  Bloomsbury- 
square  W.C.  It  is  thought  that  the  cost  of 
the  building  will  amount  to  140,0002. 

Ihe  High  Wincobank  Housing  Scheme, 
bHEFfTELD. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Housing 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Sheffield  City 
Council,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  submitted  his  re¬ 
port  and  award  with  reference  to  a  competi¬ 
tion  amongst  local  architects  for  plans  for 
the  erection  of  twenty  dwelling-houses  on  the 
corporation’s  estate  at  High  Wincobank.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  competition  that  the 
nouses  could  be  let  at  5s.  per  week,  without 
involving  any  charge  on  the  rates,  and  each 
set  of  designs  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
builder  s  tender.  Mr.  Gibbs  awarded  the 
hrst  premium  to  design  No.  5,  by  Mr  H.  L. 
Paterson,  and  the  second  to  design  No.  16, 
by  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Smith.  Twenty  designs 
were  submitted  for  competition. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Earth  and  Rock  Excavation.  By  Charles 
Prelini,  C.E.  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  16s.) 

Roofs  and  Floors  of  New  Buildings. 
Jy  Ernest  H.  Essex,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (The  St. 
Bride’s  Press.  2s.  6d.) 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  A.  Jackson. — The  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Jackson,  builder  and  contractor,  were 
buried  on  Saturday  at  Ambleside.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  vicar’s  warden,  and  had  sat  for  Ambleside  on 
the  Urban  Council,  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
other  local  bodies. 


Building  By-laws,  Darlington.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  Darlington  Town  Council,  Aider- 
man  Widdowfield,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Streets  Committee  minutes,  which  included 
the  approval  of  plans  for  a  large  number  of  new 
houses,  said  the  new  by-laws  for  new  buildings 
and  streets  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  He  took  that  opportunity 
to  let  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  matter 
know  that,  henceforward,  they  intended  to 
strictly  carry  out  those  by-laws. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Burton. — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
recently  consecrated  the  newly-erected  church 
of  All  Saints,  Burton-on-Trent.  The  cost  of 
the  edifice  is  3O,000Z.  The  plan  includes  a 
nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a 
narthex  at  the  west  end,  with  a  porch  on  the 
south  side  and  an  entrance  under  the  tower  on 
the  north.  The  roofs  are  mainly  of  oak,  and 
the  materials  used  for  the  exterior  are  Cox- 
bench  and  Weldon  stone,  while  the  internal 
dressings  are  of  red  Hollington.  The  style  is 
late  Decorated,  treated  somewhat  freely.  The 
east  window  is  emblematical  of  all  the  saints. 
The  fittings  are  all  of  oak  fumed  to  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  seating  accommodation  is  for 
800  persons.  The  architects  of  the  new  church 
were  Messrs.  Naylor  &  Sale,  of  Derby,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Lowe  &  Sons, 
of  Burton. 

Church,  Fishponds,  Bristol. — The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol  dedicated  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  Grove-park,  Fishponds,  on  the  26th  ult. 
The  church  is  in  the  XIVth  century  style,  and 
the  site  was  presented  by  Miss  Castle,  of 
Stapleton.  The  eastern  portion  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  comprises  a  chancel  and  a  morning 
chapel,  which  are  separated  by  a  couple  of 
arches  and  a  section  of  the  nave  and  aisles. 
Two  vestries  aa-e  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  _  chancel,  the  choir  vestry  walls  being 
carried  up  to  form  an  organ-loft,  while  below 
is  a  heating-chamber.  The  building  is 
executed  in  rock-faced  Pennant  stone  masonry, 
laid  in  level  courses,  with  Bath  stone  dress¬ 
ings,  the  walls  being  lined  internally  with 
adamant.  A  feature  in  the  chancel  is  the  ter- 
razzo  and  marble  mosaic  flooi’,  the  nave  and 
aisles  being  paved  with  wood  blocks,  and  pitch- 
pine  under  the  seats.  The  windows  are  three- 
light  ones,  with  _  flowing  tracery,  except 
the  eastern  one,  which  has  five  large  lights.  A 
series  of  gabled  roofs  have  been  adopted  for 
the  aisles.  All  the  windows,  both  externally 
and  internally,  have  Bath  stone  shafts,  with 
carved  capitals.  The  roofs  are  of  open  timber 
work,  boarded  and  felted  over,  and  covered 
with  red  and  brown  Broseley  tiles.  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Sons,  of  Fishponds,  have  been  the 
contractors  for  the  general  work.  The  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  are  by  Messrs.  Dark 
Brothers,  of  Bristol.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lingen  Barker 
&  Son,  Bristol. 

Church  Extension,  Willesden. — On  the 
27th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  London  consecrated  the 
new  chancel  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’ 
Church,  Stonebridge,  Willesden.  The  church  is 
of  Early  English  design,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Child. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Suncroft,  Co. 
Kildare. — The  foundation-stone  was  laid  a  short 
time  ago  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Sun¬ 
croft,  Co.  Kildare.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Byrne  &  Son,  Dublin,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Patrick  Nolan,  Monaghan.  Q 

Parish  Church,  Sleekburn,  Northumber¬ 
land. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was 
laid  on  the  5th  inst.  at  Sleekburn.  The  designs 
for  the  work  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Plummer,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  cost  will 
be  about  4.200Z.  The  contract  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  Goulding  &  Son,  of 
Blyth.  ^ 

Church,  Luppitt,  Devon. — The  parish  church 
was  struck  by  lightning  on  March  15  last,  and 
damage  caused  to  the  extent  of  about  200Z.  The 
flagstaff  attached  to  the  parapet  of  the  staircase 
turret,  which  is  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  tower,  was 
splintered,  there  being  no  lightning  conductor, 
and  the  top  of  the  turret  wrecked,  a  rent  being 
made  in  its  south  wall  for  some  13  ft.  down  from 
the  coping.  The  falling  masonry  decapitated 
the  S.E.  gurgoyle  of  the  tower  and  injured,  to 
some  extent,  the  slated  roof  of  the  nave  and  south 
porch.  A  portion  of  the  electric  discharge, 
passing  from  south  to  north  by  means  of  the  lead- 
covered  roof  of  the  tower,  found  its  way  to  earth 
by  the  iron  rainwater  pipe  which  it  shattered  in 
its  course.  The  height  of  the  parapet  of  the  tower 
from  the  ground  is  about  57  ft.,  the  turret  being 
about  3 J  ft.  higher.  The  injuries  have  been 
repaired,  and  a  lightning  conductor  added,  by 
Messrs.  G.  L.  Stile  &  Son,  builders,  of  Exeter, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer, 
architect,  of  Taunton. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Exelby. — A  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  church  has  been  erected  at 
Exelby,  near  Bedale.  The  new  church  is  in 
the.  Gothic  style,  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings.  From  the  front  projects  a  vestibule 
and  the  central  doorway,  above  which  is  a 
large  decorated  window  in  four  lights,  while 
further  light  is  provided  by  windows  at  each 
side  of  the  vestibule.  The  rostrum  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  pews,  roof  supports,  and  other 
internal  fittings  are  of  the  same  material, 
while  the  aisles  are  laid  with  pine  blocks. 
There  is  sitting  accommodation  for  about  120 
persons.  At  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and 
uniform  with  it,  is  the  Sunday-school,  which 


will  accommodate  some  sixty  scholars.  The 
heating  of  the  building  is  on  the  hot-water 
system.  Mr.  Dougill,  of  Aysgarth,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Bulmer,  of  Bedale,  the 
contractor.  The  sub-contractors  were  Mr.  A. 
Asquith,  of  Bedale,  for  the  joinery  work ; 
Mr.  Pape,  of  Leeds,  for  the  glazing;  and  Mr. 
W.  Pearson,  of  Bedale,  for  the  plumbing. 

Corporation  Depot  and  Stables,  Birken¬ 
head. — On  the  25th  ult.  the  new  Corporation 
depot  and  stables  in  Cleveland-street,  Birken¬ 
head,  was  opened.  Hitherto  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets  has  been  entrusted  to  contractors, 
but  in  future  the  Corporation  will  employ  its 
own  men  in  this  work,  and  the  team  labour 
required  will  be  provided  from  the  municipal 
stables.  The  buildings  are  situated  between 
Cleveland-street  and  Corporation-road  on  the 
west  side  of  Vittoria-street,  and  occupy  about 
3^  acres.  They  comprise  eight  separate  blocks, 
the  administrative  block  being  on  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  in  Cleveland-street.  Embraced 
in  the  workshop  buildings  are  store-sheds; 
painters’,  joiners’,  and  wheelwrights’  shops ; 
smithy,  shoeing  forge,  steam-roller  shed,  etc. 
The  stables  are  in  two  blocks  of  similar 
design,  each  containing  three  twelve-stall 
stables  with  a  cart-shed  at  the  rear.  A  pro- 
vender  store  is  situated  near  to  the  stables, 
equipped  with  complete  plant  for  the  crushing 
and  mixing  of  provender,  the  motive  power 
for  which  is  supplied  by  an  electric  motor. 
Mr.  C.  Brownridge  is  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  his 
designs. 

School,  Aberdeen. — A  school  is  being 
erected  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  site  of  the  old  St. 
Clement-street  school.  The  new  structure  is 
what  is  known  as  a  one-class-per-standard 
school,  with  places  for  600  pupils — 195  places 
for.  infants,  and  405  places  for  junior  and 
senior  scholars.  The  principal  front  of  the 
building,  as  in  the  former  school,  faces  St. 
Clement-street,  and  is  about  120  ft.  long,  and 
the  frontage  to  Church-street  is  about  70  ft. 
long.  The  classrooms  are  arranged  round  a 
central  hall,  which  is  37  ft.  6  in.  square,  and  a 
corridor,  12  ft.  wide,  runs  northwards  from 
this  hall  for  a  distance  of  58  ft.  The  infants’ 
rooms,  three  in  number,  are  arranged  along 
the  east  side  of  the  hall,  the  entrance  being 
from  the  back  playground.  Alongside  the 
front  entrance  from  St.  Clement-street  is  the 
infants’  mistress  room,  while  the  head¬ 
master’s  room  is  nearer  the  boys’  entrance, 
which  adjoins  the  playground  facing  Church- 
street.  In  addition  to  the  three  classrooms  for 
infants,  there  are  provided,  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  classrooms  for  the  two  lowest  classes, 
together  with  cloakroom  accommodation. 
Separate  stairs,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively, 
lead  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  there  are  five 
classrooms,  and,  in  addition,  a  cookery-room, 
with  scullery ;  a  manual  instruction-room,  with 
wood  store ;  a  library,  in  which  a  large  and 
suitable  collection  of  books  for  the  young  will 
be  stored ;  and  teachers’  accommodation,  with 
additional  stores,  etc.  The  central  hall  is 
carried  up  through  both  stories  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  lit  from  the  roof,  while  a  gallery 
is  carried  all  round  on  the  first  floor.  The 
staircases,  including  both  steps  and  landings, 
will  be  of  granolithic,  and  will  be  fireproof. 
The  internal  woodwork  will  be  of  yellow  pine, 
stained  and  varnished;  and  the  central  hall, 
corridors,  and  staircases  will  have  glazed  tile 
dados,  4  ft.  in  height.  The  school  will  be  built 
of  hammer-blocked  and  snecked  ashlar,  with 
picked  dressings.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
school,  including  the  heating,  ventilating,  and 
furnishings,  will  be  about  7,500Z.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Allan,  the  School  Board’s 
architect.  The  contractors  are: — Mason  work, 
Mr.  George  Hall ;  carpenter  work,  Messrs. 
Leslie  &  Hay ;  slater  work,  Messrs.  William 
Coutts  &  Son ;  plasterer  work,  Mr.  Alexander 
Stephen;  plumber  work,  Mr.  James  Worling; 
pa-inter  and  glazier  work,  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Watt;  steel  and  iron  work,  Messrs.  James 
Abernethy  &  Co. ;  steam  boiler  for  heating, 
Mr.  George  Sinclair,  Leith:  and  granolithic 
stairs,  Messrs.  James  Bannochie  &  Sons. 

Additions,  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Ware. 
— On  the  24th  ult.  the  new  Divines’  Wing 
was  opened  at  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Old  Hall, 
Ware.  The  Divines’  Wing  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  college.  It  is  entered  by 
a  porch  on  the  east  side,  which,  with  the 
facade,  is  executed  in  red  rubbed  bricks,  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  Over  the  porch  is  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  on  which  are  carved  the  college  arms, 
and  over  the  front  door  is  another  pediment 
adorned  with  Catholic  emblems.  On  one  side' 
of  the  large  entrance  hall  are  the  lecture- 
rooms  for  philosophy  and  theology,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  students’  common-room  and 
sacristy.  Beyond  these  rooms  is  the  ambula¬ 
crum,  which  is  connected  with  the  south  cloister 
and  leads  to  the  oratory,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  “  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales.”  The 
altar  in  the  oratory  is  composed  of  alabaster 
and  antique  green  marble,  with  panels  of 


red  marble,  and  the  altar-piece  consists  of 
three  paintings  on  copper  set  in  carved  wooden 
panels  adorned  with  2,000  gold  leaves.  The 
central  painting  represents  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
the  patron  saint  of  Archbishop  Bourne,  and 
the  other  two  are  portraits  of  St.  Edmund 
and  St.  John.  On  the  altar  is  a  brass  em¬ 
bossed  tabernacle,  bearing  upon  its  doors  the 
favourite  motto  of  St.  Francis,  “  Vivat  Jesus”  ; 
and  this  is  surmounted  by  a  crucifix  and  other 
altar  ornaments.  The  lengthy  south  cloister  is 
joined  at  right  angles  by  the  west  cloister, 
which  communicates  with  the  refectory  and 
the  library,  the  only  two  portions  of  the  old 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  that 
will  be  used  by  the  divines.  There  is  a  lift 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  three  upper 
stories,  where  are  the  professors’  and  students’  1 
rooms,  accommodation  having  been  provided 
for  fifty  divines.  Jeffrey’s  system  of  heating  1 
and  ventilation  has  been  adopted  The  new  ' 
building  is  lighted  with  acetylene  gas.  On  the  ; 
north  side  of  the  college  a  new  chapel  has  been  • 
built  to  receive  the  shrine  and  relic  of  St.  ■ 
Edmund.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  har-  ■ 
monises  with  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  • 
Edmund,  designed  by  the  elder  Pugin.  The  ■ 
new  chapel  can  be  entered  from  the  lady 
chapel  or  the  sacristy.  The  altar  was  given  by  1 
Bishop  Patterson  when  president  of  the  college.  I 
The  stone  reredos  is  the  gift  of  the  Edmundian  < 
Association.  In  the  centre  niche  is  a  figure  of  1 
St.  Edmund,  and  on  either  side  an  angel  carry-  ' 
ing  his  arms  of  Abingdon  and  the  See  of  ; 
Canterbury.  Other  angels  are  shown  bearing  ! 
emblems  of  his  life.  The  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  sanctuary  have  been  taken  from  the  lady  - 
chapel.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  l 
including  furnishing,  is  17,000Z.  The  new  wing 
and  chapel  have  been  designed  as  an  extension,  1 
of  the  college  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  ' 
of  Westminster.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  1 
Elcins  &  Co.,  of  Hertford.— Hertfordshire 
Mercury. 

Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Halifax. — A  new 
Wesleyan  Sunday  school  has  recently  been  ‘ 
opened  at  Halifax.  Mr.  Dalzell,  architect,  of 
Halifax,  prepared  the  designs  for  the  work. 

Council  School,  Springwell,  Gateshead. —  1 
A  new  day  school  which  the  Durham  County  I 
Council  have  erected  at  Springwell  was  opened  a  t 
short  time  ago.  It  has  been  built  from  designs  1 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect,  Chester-le-  1 
Street.  The  building  consists  of  one  story,  and  1 
is  of  stone.  It  has  been  planned  on  the  central  s 
hall  principle,  with  accommodation  for  500  1 
children,  and  has  cost  3.000Z.  The  contractor  - 
was  Mr.  Brewis,  builder,  Washington. 

Proposed  Wesleyan  Hall,  WHiTLEY.—The  ; 
designs  for  the  new  Wesleyan  hall  at  Whitley, 
with  schools  and  classrooms,  have  been  prepared  ( 
by  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Howell,  architects,  of  , 
Reading,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  R.  Curtis,  Reading,  | 
for  4,342 1.  has  been  accepted.  The'hall  is  to  be  • 
built  of  red  brick  and  stone,  and  will  be  con-  . 
structed  to  seat  800  people.5^  The  contract  for  the 
heating  and  lighting  has  been  secured  by  Messrs.  , 
Callas,  Sons,  &  May,  Ltd.,  Reading. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Alnwick. — At  the  • 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  AlnwickjUrban  , 
Council — Councillor  John  Davison  (Chairman) 
presiding — a  report  was  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Wightman  Douglas,  architect,  stating  that 
twenty  flats  of  these  new  buildings  were  ready  for  , 
occupation  on  May  12  last,  and  the  whole  of  the 
east  block  would  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  • 
fortnight.  The  west  block,  also  numbering 
twenty-eight  flats,  he  anticipated  would  be 
finished  for  September  30. 

Building  in  Edinburgh. — Mr.  J ames  Massie, 
Burgh  Engineer  and  Master  of  Works  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  has  issued  his  report  of 
work  done  by  his  department  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1904.  It  states  that  the 
systematic  overhauling  and  repairing  of  the 
old  built  sewers  in  the  new  town  has  proceeded 
almost  uninterruptedly  during  the  year.  Ihe 
total  length  of  the  sewers  repaired  is  1,860  yds., 
and  the  cost  in  wages  and  materials  amounts 
to  1,495Z.  In  connexion  with  work  sanctioned 
by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  6,576  visits  have 
been  made  to  inspect  the  drains  and  sanitary 
appliances.  Notwithstanding  the  outcry  about 
dulness  of  trade  and  want  of  employment 
among  the  working  classes,  the  upward  ten¬ 
dency  in  value  of  work  presented  for  warrant 
to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  seems  to  show 
that  much  was  contemplated  during  the  past 
year  if  little  has  been  realised.  Both  in  the 
number  of  warrants  granted  and  in  the  value 
of  the  work  which  these  warrants  represent  are 
there  considerable  increases  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  of  the  previous  year,  the 
totals  being  862  warrants  granted  for  1904 
against  802  for  1903,  and  the  values  of  the 
work  994.940Z.  and  825.584Z.  for  these  years  re¬ 
spectively.  Judging  from  the  figures  relating 
to  villas,  self-contained  houses,  and  tenements, 
it  would  appear  that  speculative  budding  has 
suffered  no  check  during  the  past  year,  as  the 
estimated  value  of  these  classes  of  buddings 
certified  amounts  to  568,9002.,  against  449,6502.  for 
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the  year  before.  Whether  the  demand  will  equal 
the  supply  in  this  direction  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  report  states  that  the  only  works  carried 
out  in  connexion  with  the  housing  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  during  the  year  had.  been  the  recon- 
•uuction  of  old  tenements  in  Greenside.  Of 
the  13.700Z.  sanctioned  for  the  building  scheme 
in  this  district,  6,5002.  was  allowed  in  the  year’s 
estimates  for  the  rebuilding  and  remodelling 
0f  two  tenements  in  Greenside-row,  three  tene¬ 
ments  in  Queen’s-place,  and  one  in  Gilchrist’s- 
e0trv,  embracing  in  all  forty-eight  houses  of 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  and  thirty-five  houses 
of  single  apartment.  The  estimated  cost  of 
rebuilding  these  five  tenements  was  6,9502., 
und  the  estimates  accepted  for  the  works 
jmount  to  6,9072.  10s.  5d.  The  rebuilding  of 
♦he  two  tenements  in  Greenside-row  was  com¬ 
menced  in  February,  and  the  houses  were 
ready  for  occupation  in  December.  The 
second  contract  for  reconstruction  of  tene¬ 
ments  in  Queen’s-place  was  commenced  in 
April,  and  the  houses  are  about  ready  foi 
occupation;  and  a  third  contract  for  recon¬ 
struction  of  tenements  in  Queen’s-place  and 
Gilchrist-entry  was  commenced  in  December. 
The  work  still  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
scheme  as  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  embraces 
the  reconstruction  of  three  tenements  in  Simp- 
son-court,  two  tenements  in  Greenside-row  and 
jjarshall's-court,  the  paving  of  the  streets  and 
oourts,  and  the  demolition  of  certain  old 
properties  incapable  of  renovation.  The  sum 
allowed  for  this  work  is  6,5502.  ;  but  since  the 
adoption  by  the  Council  of  the  proposals  'con¬ 
tained  in  report  of  September  14,  1903,  two 
other  properties  have  been  acquired,  which 
will  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  now  in  hand,  and  for  which  no 
allowance  has  yet  been  made.  Of  the  pro¬ 
perties  acquired  in  Cowgate  and  Robertson’s- 
dose,  by  private  treaty,  and  comprising  four 
tenements  in  Robertson’ s-close,  one  tenement 
in  Cowgate,  tenement,  stables,  etc.,  in  South 
Niddry-street,  three  tenements  and  all  the 
stables  have  been  demolished,  and  the  sites 
are  at  present  open  ground.  Of  the  three 
tenements  remaining,  the  two  in  Robertson’s- 
close  have  been  reconstructed.  The  work  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  in  May,  at  a  prob¬ 
able  cost  of  1,0302.,  and  was  commenced  in 
June  and  completed  at  the  end  of  December, 
for  the  sum  of  9972.  To  complete  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  area,  the  remaining  tene¬ 
ment  in  Cowgate  would  require  to  be  taken 
down  and  set  back  to  the  line  of  the  build¬ 
ings  adjacent,  as  the  carriageway  of  Cowgate 
at  this  point  is  only  about  17  ft.  wide,  and 
this  tenement  and  the  one  almost  opposite 
form  now  the  only  obstructions  to  this 
thoroughfare,  the  street  having  beeri  widened 
and  improved  at  the  east  and  west  ends  by  the 
Improvement  Scheme  and  Act  of  1893.  The 
clearing  away  of  the  old  properties  in  Paul- 
street  was  carried  out  during  the  year.  Gil- 
mour-street  has  been  widened,  to  40  ft. 

New  Laboratoby  and  Classrooms,  Con¬ 
vent  of  Notre  Dame,  Wigan.— A  new 
laboratory  and  classrooms  have  been  erected 
at  the  pupil  teachers’  centre  at  the 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Wigan.  The 
new  portion  has  been  so  designed  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  existing  buildings.  The 
walls  are  of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  red 
Rainhill  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  Welsh  blue  slates,  finished  with 
red  ridge.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  boarded 
and  felted.  A  small  tower,  resting  on  stone  cor¬ 
bels,  has  been  introduced  over  the  new  entrance, 
finished  with  a  stone  parapet  and  green  slate 
roof,  the  whole  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
wrought-iron  vane.  All  internal  joiners’  work 
is  of  selected  pitch-pine.  The  main  corridors, 
scullery,  and  lavatory  on  ground  floor  are 
tiled  with  red  tiles;  all  the  other  floors  are 
joists  covered  with  pitch-pine  boards..  The 
large  hall,  dormitory,  sisters’  community- 
room,  corridors,  and  teaching  portions  of  new 
building  arc  lighted  by  electric  light,  the  other 
portions  being  illuminated  by  gas.  All  in¬ 
ternal  walls  are  coloured  with  Duresco  dis¬ 
temper.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  heated 
by  not  water  on  the  low-pressure  system,  by 
means  of  pipes  and  radiators.  The  main  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  work  have  been  Messrs. 
Howard  &  Sons,  Wigan,  the  following  having 
been  their  sub-contractors  for  the  several 
trades :  —Masons,  Messrs.  Webster  &  Win- 
stanley;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Messrs.  Black¬ 
burn  and  Leyland ;  plastering,  _  etc.,  Mr. 
Almond;  painting,  Mr.  W.  Harrison.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Prescott  &  Bold,  Wigan. 

Extension  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Union  Buildings. — Plans  for  the  completion  of 
the  Union  Buildings  were  passed  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  the  1st  inst.  In 
1902  plans  were  prepared,  by  Messrs.  Sydney 
Mitchell  &  Wilson,  architects  to  the  Union,  for 
1  comprehensive  scheme  of  extension  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Union, 
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Dimaid-room.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 

bfock’o?  t0  hi  ?r<seted  will  oonsist  of  a 

block  of  buildings  75  ft.  bv  68  ft.,  partly  three 

lih?a?JrtIy*fOUr  stoHoshigi  It  „ui  cJtain  a 
ind  IQ  °? ‘kj.gjnnmi  Soor,  49  ft.  6  in.  by  25  ft. 
and  19  ft.  high,  facing  the  north,  haying  a 

afl  round  “T*  thre<s,?id‘'s.  with  bookcLs 
a  d  tbe  wallspas  well  as  projecting  on  to 
the  fl«>r,  so  as  to  form  bays  rouid  the  room 
til?  1^  g  ond  '''.‘‘mg  room  of  the  same  size 
will  be  oyer  the  library.  There  will  also  be 
the  SulHble  for.  the  accommodation  of 

the  officials  and  committoes  of  the  Union,  as 
well  as  of  other  University  societies  and  clubs, 
while,  in  connexion  with  the  large  hall  and 
the  new  reading  and  writing  room,  retiring- 
rooms  and  lavatories  are  to  be  provided.  On 
the  top  floor  at  the  back  there  is  to  be  a  new 
kitchen,  with  offices  attached,  while  under  the 
kitchen  there  will  be  a  service-room  on  the 
dining-hall  level,  communicating  with  the 
kitchen  by  means  of  an  electric  lift  and  side 
slair.  lhe  remainder  of  the  back  buildings 
will  contain  servants’  hall,  stores,  etc.  A  new 
stair,  finished  in  oak,  will  give  access  to  the 
amerent  floors.  Considerable  internal  altera¬ 
tions  are  also  to  be  carried  out  upon  the  exist- 
ing  portion  of  the  buildings.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  now  to  be  erected  is  about  8,5002., 
and.  tenders  for  that  amount  are  about  to  be 
accepted. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

Eastbourne.— Mr.  A.  E.  Prescott,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Douglas,  has  been  appointed  Borough 
Engineer  of  Eastbourne. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — At  its  last  sitting  the  Acad6mie 
des  Beaux-Arts  elected  M.  Injalbert  as  successor 
to  the  late  M.  Thomas,  by  19  out  of  33  votes. 
The  new  Academician  was  born  at  Beziers  in 
1845.  As  a  student  he  obtained  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  received  medals  at  the  Salons  of 
1877  and  1878,  and  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  Salon 
in  1889.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
a  remarkable  bas-relief,  “  La  Tentation  ”  ; 
“  Hippomene  ”  ;  the  monument  to  Moliere  at 
Pezenas  ;  that  to  Auguste  Comte  in  the  Place 
de  la  Sorbonne  ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  Pont 
Mirabeau  at  Paris.  M.  Injalbert  has  for  some 
years  been  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  New  Salon. 

- The  Conseil  Superieur  des  Beaux-Arts  has 

awarded  the  Prix  National  of  the  Salon  to  a 
painter,  M.  Henri  Zo.  Travelling  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  two  architect  exhibitors, 

M.  Despeyroux  and  M.  Coutan. - There  is  talk 

of  building  a  new  Lyric  Theatre  at  Paris,  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines,  on  the  site  sloping  to 
the  old  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  between  Rue 

Scribe  and  the  Olympia. - An  exhibition  of  the 

results  of  archaeological  explorations  has  been 

opened  at  the  Petit  Palais. - An  exhibition  of 

the  works  of  M.  Albert  Besnard  has  been  opened 
at  the  Georges  Petit  Galerie,  Paris.  It  includes 
about  400  pictures,  pastels,  water-colours  and 
drawings,  and  is  a  collection  of  considerable 

interest. - A  new  Hotel  for  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  is  to  be  built  at  Roubaix,  at  a  cost  of 

over  600,000  francs. - The  Municipality  of 

Troyes  has  voted  3, 200, 000jj  francs  for  various 

educational  establishments. - The  Municipality 

of  Perpignan  have  decided  on  the  erection  of  a 
new  hospital  at  a  cost  of  nearly  2  million  francs. 
The  building  will  be  the  subject  of  a  competition. 

- A  competition  is  to  be  opened  by  the  town  of 

Bellay  for  the  design  for  a  new  savings  bank. - 

The  Departmental  Society  of  Architects  of 
Doubs  have  elected  M.  Gustave  Vieille  as  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  current  year.  The  Departmental 
Society  of  Architects  of  the  Sud-Est  have  elected 
M.  J.  Febvre ;  and  that  of  Nantes  has  elected 

M.Libandiere. - A  competition  has  been  opened, 

for  French  architects,  for  a  new  asylum  for  the 

aged  and  incurable  at  Saint  Dizier. - The  death 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  61,  of  M.  Scellier 
de  Gisors,  Inspecteur-G6n6ral  of  Batiments 
Civils  and  Palais  Nationaux,  Professor  in  the 
atelier  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  architect  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Department  of  Post  and 
Telegraphs.  M.  de  Gisors  was  a  “  Second 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,”  and  made  his  professional 
reputation  mainly  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as 
“  Architects  des  Palais  Nationaux.”  His  work 
at  the  Exhibition  buildings  of  1900  was  rewarded 
by  his  appointment  as  “  Officier  ”  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Liverpool  and  the  Housing  Problem. — 
Mr.  John  A.  Brodie,  Liverpool  City  Engineer, 
has  presented  a  report  to  the  Corporation  Housing 
Committee  on  his  experiments  to  erect  “  slab  ” 
or  concrete  dwellings  for  the  housing  of  the 


artisan  class  at  rentals  much  lower  than  the 
present  scale.  It  was  hoped  that  dwellings  at 
one  shilling  per  room  per  week  rental  would  be 
possible.  The  experiment,  though  not  successful, 
has  not  wholly  failed.  Practically  waste  material 
is  used — that  is,  crushed  clinker  from  the  various 
refuse  destructors,  which,  if  not  utilised,  costs 
about  2s.  6d.  per  ton  to  dispose  of.  Concrete 
slabs  for  footways  have  been  made  with  it, 
and  foundations  for  street  pavement,  etc.,  but 
not  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  clinker  is 
used.  For  the  dwellings,  the  crushed  clinker  is 
mixed  with  Portland  cement,  reinforced  with  a 
little  steel.  This  composition  was  moulded 
into  slabs  14  in.  thick,  of  the  size  equal  to  about 
half  the  side  or  part  of  a  dwelling,  and  put  into 
position  on  the  dove-tail  principle,  secured  with  a 
few  iron  bolts  for  additional  security.  The  experi¬ 
mental  block  of  tenements  has  been  erected 
in  Eldon-street,  near  Vauxhall-road,  on  a  site 
of  413  sq.  yards,  234  of  which  is  occupied  by 
buildings  and  179  sq.  yds.  are  open  space.  Archi¬ 
tecturally,  the  tenements  are  an  improvement 
on  many  of  the  brick  dwellings.  Each  tenement 
comprises  a  living  room  15  ft.  by  10  ft.  4  in., 
two  bedrooms  15  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft.  9  in.,  and  10  ft. 
high  ;  a  scullery,  water-closet,  ash  shoot,  cooking 
range,  food  cupboard ;  all  the  rooms  have  fire¬ 
grates.  The  floors  are  covered  with  f-in.  boards 
embedded  on  a  hot  pitch  mixture,  and  nailed 
down  to  scantlings  embedded  in  the  concrete. 
The  best  treatment  of  the  walls  is.  the  engineer 
found,  with  distemper  wash.  With  regard  to 
tl^e  moulding  of  the  slabs,  the  [engineer  adhered 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  methods  employed  in 
the  construction  of  street  foundations,  in  which 
the  men  of  his  department  have  great  experience, 
the  crushed  destructor  clinker  and  cement  being 
mixed  by  hand,  then  filled  into  an  adjoining 
mould  and  thoroughly  consolidated  by  ramming 
and  beating  in  the  ordinary  way.  No  damaged 
slabs  were  used,  and  the  concrete  floors  were 
constructed  in  situ  to  reduce  delay.  Principally 
owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties  and  to  the  novelty 
of  the  methods  of  construction  adopted,  and  the 
consequent  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  the  expenditure  on  the  building 
proper  has  amounted  to  3,1932.,  and  to  tins  sum 
should  be  added  plant,  etc.,  charges  to  the 
amount  of  8892.,  making  a  total  of  4,0721.,  as. 
against  the  estimated  cost  of  1,2301.  The  over¬ 
expenditure  appears  a  large  one  on  the  estimate 
for  a  comparatively  small  block,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  amount  if  compared  with  the  saving  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  which  would  be  effected  on  the 
housing  operations  of  the  committee  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system  on  any  considerable 
scale.  The  engineer  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
cost  of  buildings  on  this  system  will  be  brought 
down  to  its  original  estimate,  and  probably  lower, 
but  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  works  on  a  larger  scale,  so  that  the 
full  advantages  of  repetition  and  proper  organisa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained.  With  regard  to  the 
erection  of  any  future  buildings,  if  required  by 
the  Housing  Committee,  the  engineer  would  be 
prepared  to  advise  the  Health  Committee  to 
accept  an  order  for  buildings  equal  to  five  blocks 
such  as  Eldon-street,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  26 
per  cent,  less  than  brick  buildings  taken  at 
62Z.  15s.  per  room,  or  1,7  002.  per  block,  as  against 
2,260 2.  for  brick  buildings.  In  this  price  a  large 
margin  has  been  left  for  contingencies,  as  he  is 
anxious  not  to  have  a  repetition  of  over-expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  amount  voted ;  and,  as  it  is  probable 
that  the  Health  Committee  would  carry  out 
the  work  at  less  than  this  sum,  the  Housing 
Committee  would  be  given  the  benefit  of  any 
reduced  cost. — Liverpool  Post. 

National  Library  and  Museum,  Wales.— 
The  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  issued  their  report,  in  which  they  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  proposed  national  museum 
should  be  established  at  Cardiff,  and  the  library 
at  Aberystwyth,  and  that  each  institution  should 
be  managed  by  a  governing  body  to  be  appointed 
under  a  Royal  charter. 

The  Slate  Trade.— The  recent  reduction  in 
prices  at  Portmadoc  has  been  followed  by  a 
slight  reduction  at  the  Carnarvonshire  Quarries, 
in  both  cases  only  on  20  in.  by  10  in.,  and  smaller 
sizes,  the  larger  being  in  good  demand.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  have  a  very  good  effect 
on  the  demand  for  Bangor  slates,  as  trade  in 
Lancashire  is  very  brisk,  but  merchants  were 
holding  back  orders  as  much  as  possible  in 
anticipation  of  a  fall  in  prices. 

Clifford  House,  Wimbledon. — Messrs.  Pal- 
grave  &  Co.  write  : — “  Regarding  the  paragraph 
about  this  in  your  last  issue,  will  you  kindly 
allow  us  to  state  that  by  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Pease  &  Glenny  we  propose  to  substan¬ 
tially.  adopt  the  scheme  as  prepared  by  them 
a  year  or  so  back,  and  approved  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  but  the  elevations  are  designed  by  us.” 

The  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh. — A  meeting 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  on  the  Usher  Hall  scheme  was  held  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  Committee,  it  is  stated,  had  before 
them  a  draft  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Morham, 
the  City  Architect,  and  the  reports  of  the  experts 
engaged  by  the  Corporation  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  Synod  Hall — Sir  Aston  Webb  and  Dr. 
Cowen.  The  matter  was  gone  into  at  considerable 
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length,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  motion  of  Bailie  Douglas,  with 
regard  to  the  erection  of  the  Hall,  has  not  been 
disposed  of.  The  preliminary  memorandum  for 
the  report  states  that  the  cost  of  the  dome  as 
shown  on  the  plans  would  amount  to  6,187Z., 
but  if  the  dome  were  removed  the  remaining  space 
could  be  filled  in  with  the  flooring,  gallery,  roof, 
etc.,  for  1,7791.,  thus  leaving  a  net  saving  of 
4,2081.  With  regard  to  the  question  in  their 
remit  as  to  whether  the  plans  could  be  amended 
so  that  the  hall  should  receive  sufficient  daylight 
and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  electric  light 
during  morning  or  afternoon  concerts,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  include  in  the  report  a  table  which  gives 
information  regarding  the  lighting  of  various  halls 
ranging  from  1  sq.  ft.  of  window  to  each  245 
cubic  ft.  of  space  to  1  sq.  ft.  of  window  to  2,900 
cubic  ft.  of  space.  Through  the  removal  of  the 
dome  substructure  the  gallery  accommodation,  as 
well  as  that  in  the  ground  floor,  might  be  increased 
by  300  seats,  and  that  in  the  gallery  might  still 
further  be  increased  by  142  in  an  extra  row  and  a 
balcony,  altogether  450.  By  restricting  the 
height  of  the  foyer,  the  upper  gallery  could  be 
considerably  lowered.  The  last  point  in  their 
remit  was  that  of  the  acoustics  of  the  proposed 
building,  and  the  Committee  give  the  reports  of 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Cowen. 
The  former  approves  of  the  proposal  to  dispense 
with  the  dome  and  run  the  cove  under  the  ceiling 
continuously,  and  to  light  by  a  clearstory  below 
the  cove.  He  gives  the  outlines  of  a  hall  carrying 
the  galleries  over  one  half  of  the  corridor  at  the 
gallery  level,  but  admits  that  the  cost  would  be 
affected  by  the  extra  foundations  required  by 
two  sides  of  the  building.  Dr.  Cowan  suggests 
that  the  new  hall  should  be  made  to  accommodate 
from  2,500  to  3,000,  including  the  platform, 
whereas  the  hall  indicated  by  Sir  Aston  Webb 
would  give  room  for  nearly  4,000.  What  is 
suggested  by  the  architects  is  to  restrict  the 
length  of  the  hall  in  proportion  to  the  width  as 
fixed  by  the  lines  of  the  old  walls,  adjusting  the 
height  correspondingly  by  which  there  would 
be  provided  seating  accommodation  for  3,500. 
The  length  of  this  hall  would  be  175  ft.,  the  width 
7 0  ft.,  and  the  height  56  ft.  The  area  is  calculated 
to  hold  1,697,  the  balcony  and  lower  gallery  656, 
the  back  gallery  600,  and  this,  with  577  seats  in 
the  orchestra  benches,  would  make  a  total  of  3,530. 
By  adopting  a  closer  order  of  sitting  in  the  area 
and  galleries  the  hall  could  be  made  to  accommo¬ 
date  3,841.  According  to  the  lowest  tenders 
received,  and  dispensing  with  the  dome,  and 
•assuming  that  the  alternative  of  the  shorter  hall  is 
adopted,  the  contractors’  estimates  may  be  taken 
•as  amounting  to  64,8  00Z.  To  this  there  would  have 
to  be  added  for  electric  lighting  and  painter  work, 
seating,  etc.,  13.470Z.,  which,  with  52,350 Z.  for 
the  site,  makes  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  organ, 
130.620Z. — Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch. 

Inlaying  Metals. — Mr.  Sherard  Cowper 
Coles,  on  June  28,  will  give  an  exhibition  at 
Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  of  his  new 
method  for  blending  and  inlaying  metals.  It  is 
stated  that  a  variety  of  colours  and  new  effects 
■can  be  obtained,  as  one  or  more  metals  can  be 
inlayed  and  blended  in  a  similar  manner  to 
enamels,  but  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

- — - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Dispute  in  the  Newcastle  Building 
Trade. — The  efforts  to  bring  the  strike  in  the 
building  trade  in  Newcastle  and  district  to  a 
conclusion  have  so  far  been  ineffective.  It  was 
thought  that  the  conferences  with  the  em- 
loyers  at  Mr.  Leeson’s  office  would  have  seen  the 
eginning  of  the  end.  What  transpired  at  those 
conferences  was  officially  made  known  on  the 
9th  inst.,  after  the  employers  had  held  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings,  at  which  the  situation  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  masters  had  been  notified  that  the 
bricklayers  had  full  power  to  settle  ;  but,  after  one 
or  two  rules  had  been  discussed  and  practically 
settled,  they  found  that  the  bricklayers  were  only 
empowered  to  settle  certain  points.  It  appears 
that  the  bricklayers  had  taken  a  vote  of  their 
members,  the  result  of  which  was  only  known 
to  Mr.  Hope,  their  chairman.  The  bricklayers 
objected  to  the  arbitration  rule  proposed  by  the 
employers,  and  the  latter  offered  to  strike  this  out 
and  substitute  the  arbitration  rule  which  has 
been  in  existence  with  the  joiners  for  twenty 
years,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
masons.  To  this  the  bricklayers  replied  that 
they  would  have  to  take  a  ballot  of  the  members. 
On  the  wages  question  the  employers  offered  to 
settle  on  Mr.  Leeson’s  suggestion  of  a  com¬ 
promise  of  9£d.  per  hour,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  joiners  and  masons.  To  this 
the  bricklayers  would  not  agree.  As  for  the 
apprentice  rule,  the  men  wanted  the  re-insertion 
of  the  regulation  restricting  the  number  to  any 
one  master  to  four,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  men  employed.  The  empolyers  could  not 
entertain  this  suggestion,  but  offered,  as  a  com¬ 
promise,  to  allow  the  bricklayers  the  same 
restriction  as  applies  to  the  plasterers — viz., 
that  the  apprentices  should  not  exceed  one  to 
every  four  journeymen.  With  this,  again,  the 
bricklayers  could  not  agree.  The  bricklayers 
also  asked  that  in  the  event  of  a  settlement 


could  the  men  return  to  work  at  once.  The 
employers  told  them  that  the  men  could  only 
return  to  work  when  the  other  areas  affected  by 
the  dispute  had  also  agreed  or  come  to  a  settle¬ 
ment.  The  employers  state  that  the  areas 
affected  have  four  separate  bricklayers’  branches, 
each  branch  having  power  to  settle  its  own  local 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  are 
amalgamated  over  these  districts,  and  no  one 
section  will  settle  and  leave  the  others  in  the 
lurch.  This  position  was  explained  to  the  men 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  and  their  own 
national  chairman  suggested  then  that  the  best 
means  of  settling  would  be  to  have  delegates  from 
each  branch  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the 
masters  from  the  different  districts ;  but  this 
the  operatives  would  not  agree  to.  Consequently, 
the  masters  say,  they  were  left  with  no  option 
but  to  discuss  the  terms  of  settlement  seetionally, 
while  they  would  not  give  up  the  principle  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  as  a  whole.  The  New¬ 
castle  bricklayers’  delegates,  as  a  result  of  this 
attitude,  said  they  would  call  delegates  from 
the  different  districts  affected,  and  report  the 
decision  in  due  course.  At  the  meeting  with 
the  plasterers,  the  latter’s  delegates  stated 
that  the  members  had  decided  to  accept  nothing 
less  than  lOd.  per  hour.  The  employers  ex¬ 
plained  that,  though  they  could  get  an  ample 
number  of  men  at  9d.  per  hour,  their  members 
were  anxious  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Leeson  that  the  wages  should  be  9Ad.  per  hour. 
The  plasterers,  however,  declined  the  com¬ 
promise.  The  arbitration  rule  as  agreed  to  by 
the  masons  the  employers  also  offered  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  one  they  had  previously  suggested  ; 
but  this,  also,  was  refused.  The  plasterers  also 
objected  to  any  alteration  of  the  notice  rule, 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  masons. — New¬ 
castle  Chronicle. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

6,128  of  1904. — A.  F.  Burdh  :  Apparatus  for 
Cooling,  Heating,  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Apparatus  for  cooling,  heating,  and  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  consisting  in  the  combination  with  a 
casing  of  metal  sheet  bent  in  opposite  directions 
alternately,  or  of  separate  sheets,  each  so  jointed 
to  the  sheet  on  either  side  of  it  as  to  form  two 
independent  series  of  chambers  and  having  on 
one  surface  nodules  and  on  the  other  surface 
ridges,  a  grid  at  one  of  the  inlets  to  the  casing 
to  protect  the  edges  of  the  sheets,  a  supply  pipe 
for  a  cleansing  charge  opening  into  the  inlet  to 
the  casing,  and  a  baffle  arranged  to  protect  the 
pipe. 

15,390  of  1904. — L.  A.  Cambier  :  Furniture 
Joints. 

This  relates  to  furniture,  and  more  particularly 
to  joints  for  the  legs  of  chairs  or  other  pieces  of 
furniture.  According  to  the  invention  each 
leg  is  connected  with  the  frame  of  the  chair,  seat, 
or  the  like  by  means  of  a  separate  angular 
stiffening  strut  or  strap,  preferably  of  metal,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  apex  of  the  strap  is  fixed 
to  the  chair-leg  whilst  the  extremities  of  its  two 
arms  are  fixed  to  the  chair  or  other  piece  of 
furniture  upon  either  side  of  the  leg,  so  that 
each  leg  of  the  chair  is  connected  with  its  seat 
independently  of  the  others  by  a  separate  angle- 
piece,  thereby  constituting  an  exceedingly  strong 
and  rigid  connexion  between  the  seat  and  legs  of 
the  chair.  These  angle  or  stiffening  pieces  are  not 
liable  to  distortion. 

16,633  of  1904. — The  British  Thomson- 

Houston  Co.,  Ltd.  (The  General  Electric 
Co.)  :  Hoisting  Apparatus. 

This  relates  to  a  hoist  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  bracket  engaging  the  driving- 
shaft,  and  arranged  to  be  tightened  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  said  shaft  for  lowering  and  to  be  loosened 
by  a  movement  of  said  shaft  for  hoisting,  a 
manually-operated  controlling  lever  for  said 
hoist,  connexions  between  said  lever  and  said 
bracket  whereby  the  bracket  is  loosened  when 
said  lever  is  moved  for  lowering,  a  member 
having  a  frictional  bearing  on  the  shaft  of  the 
winding-drum,  and  connexions  between  said 
member  and  said  bracket  whereby  said  bracket 
is  released  upon  a  hoisting  movement  of  the 
winding-drum. 

15,643  of  1904. — B.  Rathmell  :  Cold  Storage 
Chambers. 

This  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
cooling  pipes  for  keeping  a  low  temperature  in 
a  cold  storage  chamber,  either  by  direct  cooling 
from  exposed  pipe  surface  or  by  the  forced 
circulation  of  air  cooled  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  aforesaid  pipe  surface,  an 
arrangement  of  screens  with  removable  portions 
and  adjustable  ports  therein,  together  with  shut¬ 
off  valves  for  the  said  pipes  and  a  fan,  preferably 
outside  the  chamber,  by  means  of  which  the 
aforesaid  cold  storage  chamber  may  be  readily 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


adapted  at  any  time  for  the  storage  of  any 
particular  class  of  goods. 

15,724  of  1904. — C.  Showell  :  Casement  Stay 
Fastenings. 

This  invention  relates  to  casement  stay  fasten¬ 
ings,  and  has  for  its  object  means  for  securing  the 
casement  arm  fitting  at  any  point.  According  . 
to  this  invention  the  fastening  mechanism 
consists  broadly  of  two  parts,  the  one  part  ■ 
being  secured  to  the  fixed  frame  and  the  other 
part  to  the  moving  casement.  That  part  which 
is  secured  to  the  moving  casement  consists  of  a 
pivot  bracket,  having  a  joint  formed  thereon  to 
receive  the  one  end  of  the  adjusted  arm  or  stay 
rod.  The  sectional  shape  of  this  arm  may  be 
varied.  The  other  part  of  this  fitting  comprises  ‘ 
a  clamping  device,  which  is  pivotally  carried  upon  1 
a  base  plate,  which  latter  is  secured  to  the  fixed 
frame.  Where  the  casement  arm  is  circular  in 
shape  the  clamping  device  may  be  made  from  a 
solid  lump,  in  which  the  hole  through  which  the 
stay  arm  may  work  is  drilled  through,  and  upon 
the  side  of  said  hole  the  said  lump  is  formed  with 
two  clamping  ears  to  receive  the  binding  screw, 
there  being  also  an  opening  slot  from  the  stay  rod  : 
hole  through  the  said  ears  to  the  outside  to  per-  : 
mit  of  the  binding  action  by  means  of  the  screw  3 
pin.  The  lower  end  of  this  clamping  lump  is 
shouldered  down,  and  a  central  screw  hole  made  , 
through  upwards  from  below.  This  shouldered 
part  is  made  to  fit  in  the  base  plate.  The  said  3 
base  plate  is  now  passed  on  to  the  shouldered  j 
part  and  secured  thereto  by  a  screw  pin,  which  is  ■ 
capable  of  being  tightened  upon  the  clamping  , 
lump,  but  leaving  the  base  plate  free  to  revolve. 

15,838  of  1904. — I.  Rowbotham  :  Device  or  : 

Apparatus  for  Use  as  a  Stevedore's  Sling. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  stevedore’s  sling,  and  1 
is  designed  for  hoisting,  lowering,  and  the  like.  • 
The  slings  at  present  in  use  consist  of  a  length  i 
of  wire,  having  a  hook  at  one  end  and  an  eye  7 
or  loop  at  the  other,  so  that  when  the  eye  or  loop  |g 
is  attached  to  the  crane,  and  the  hook  slipped  j 
on  to  the  wire  to  gird  in  a  sling  of  timber,  the  1 
hook  serves  as  the  equivalent  of  a  running  i 
noose,  which  tightens  its  grip  round  the  sling  of  ; 
timber  as  the  lifting  strain  is  applied.  The  defect  . 
in  slings  of  this  kind  is  that,  in  approaching  the  % 
final  point  of  connexion  between  the  wire  rope  : 
and  the  hook,  an  advancing  contact  of  intense  3 
pressure  is  set  up,  resulting  in  the  deterioration  i 
of  the  tensile  quality  of  the  sling  by  crystalisation  j 
and  the  sling  becomes  unreliable  in  a  short  time.  ( 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  obviate  this  , 
contact  strain.  According  to  the  invention,  \ 
instead  of  the  sling  being  in  one  length  it  is  made 
in  two,  one  of  which  represents  the  half-girth  [ 
of  an  ordinary-sized  sling  of  timber,  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  each  end  in  an  eye  or  loop.  This  l 
section  is  let  down  to- receive  the  sling  of  timber  1 
which  is  piled  up  on  it.  The  upper  section,  \ 
which  is  slung  from  the  crane,  is  furnished  at  one  • 
end  with  an  eye  or  loop  for  this  purpose,  and  1 
at  the  other  with  a  hook  to  hook  into  an  eye  or  :: 
loop  of  the  lower  section.  In  order  to  complete  « 
the  connexion  between  the  two  sections,  another  \ 
hook  is  provided  to  hook  into  the  other  eye  or  \ 
loop  of  the  lower  section.  This  hook  is  slung  ; 
from  a  slip  tube,  adapted  to  run  along  the  upper  ? 
section  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  running  noose,  s 
and  may  be  of  ordinary  construction,  or  when  used  t 
for  what  is  termed  “  dumping,”  is  made  up  of  ; 
two  limbs  slung  from  the  same  shackle.  A  pin 
on  one  limb  is  adapted  to  fit  into  a  hole  in  the  , 
other  limb,  which  is  done  when  the  load  is  off.  i 
When  the  load  is  applied  the  lifting  strain  is  ; 
relied  on  to  hold  the  two  limbs  together. 

18,372  of  1904— A.  Cambier:  Manufacture  of  y 
Chairs  and  like  Articles  of  Furniture. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  a  frame  for 
chairs  and  like  articles  of  furniture  which  is  ■ 
formed  of  bent  wood  in  one  piece  in  such  a  3 
manner  that  it  constitutes  at  the  same  time  a  . 
front  leg,  hind  leg,  seat  support,  and  back. 
According  to  the  invention  a  straight  piece  of 
wood  serving  for  the  production  of  the  frame  is 
cut  longitudinally  in  such  a  manner  that  a  part  is 
formed  with  a  long  arm  and .  a  short  arm.  After  < 
being  steamed  in  a  water -bath  the  piece  of  wood  j 
cut  in  this  maimer  is  bent  so  that  one  portion  of  f 
the  wood  constitutes  the  back  and  hind  leg  jj 
portions,  and  the  other  part  the  seat  support  and  ; 
front  leg  portion.  If  two  such  frame  members 
are  united,  by  means  of  a  plate,  which  has  either  , 
been  previously  bent  into  the  required  form  or  is  , 
bent  into  such  shape  when  being  placed  in  posi-  , 
tion,  a  chair  is  obtained  comprised  of  two  lateral  <j 
frame  members,  each  of  which  is  formed  from  , 
a  single  piece  of  wood.  The  chair  legs  and  the  . 
seat  of  each  such  frame  may  also  be  rendered  , 
more  rigid  one  with  the  other  by  means  01  a  . 
separate  bent  piece  adapted  to  connect  them  , 
together.  If  the  piece  of  wood  is  sufficiently  | 
broad  in  the  transverse  direction  and  is  bent  into  , 
the  form  described,  a  seat  of  the  chair  type  is  , 
obtained  in  which  the  seat  and  back  plate  niay  ! 
be  regarded  as  united  with  the  two  lateral 
frames.  The  whole  of  the  parts  of  such  chair 
or  seat  are  thus  formed  out  of  a  single  piece  01  j 
wood. 
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28368  of  1904— E.  A.  Trapnell :  Manufacture 
*  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  the  like. 

(njjg  consists  in  the  admixture,  in  a  semi-dry 
indition,  of  two  or  more  clays  or  clay  shales, 
vchieh,  when  burnt,  will  produce  different  colours 
or  shades.  The  clays  are  ground  in  and  passed 
through  any  semi-plastic  machinery,  and  the 
bricks  or  tiles,  so  finished  are  then  burned.  The 
^portions  of  the  different  clays  vary  according 
to  whether  or  not  a  predominant  colour  may  be 
desired.  The  bricks,  tiles,  or  the  like  so  made 
present  a  mottled  appearance.  The  clays  must 
not  1  M  fij 

fixture. 


THE  BUILDER. 


the  process  of  manu- 


1983  of  1905. — F.  de  Morsier  :  Means  for 
'fastening  Bolts  and  Screws  in  Wood  Work. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  fastening 
Ijolts  and  screws  in  wood  work,  and  consists 
in  providing  a  metallic,  threaded  stem,  with  a 
nut  which  is  supported  and  prevented  from 
rotating  by  a  cramp,  the  said  cramp  being 
provided  with  projections  and  adapted  to  open 
Jut  and  engage  the  wood.  The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  utilise  an  arrangement  simpler 
in  manufacture  and  more  efficient  in  operation 
than  those  hitherto  used,  and  wherein  the  strain 
produced  upon  the  threaded  stem  is  supported 
bv  the  nut,  which  transmits  to  the  wood  the 
tearing  away  effect  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  cramp.  This  latter  takes  no  part  in  any 
jotary  motion,  and  forms  a  good  seating  or 
fastening.  The  threaded  stem  can  be  provided 
npon  its  outer  end  with  a  slot,  ring,  hook,  or  the 
like. 

11,830  of  1904. — N.  G.  H.  von  Kauffman  and 
C.  E.  H.  Medburg  :  Manufacture  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Stone  for  Paving,  Decorative,  and  other 
purposes. 

A  method  of  manufacturing  artificial  stone  from 
slate  waste  characterised  by  the  slate  being 
ground  partly  finely  and  partly  coarsely,  where¬ 
upon  three  mixtures  are  formed,  consisting  of 
slate  powder,  sulphite-cellulose,  and  blue  clay, 
in  a  solution  of  alum,  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  burnt  magnesite,  hydraulic  lime, 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  solution  of  sulphite 
of  potash,  which  three  mixtures  are  mixed 
together  with  the  addition  of  a  weak  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda  and  then  mixed  with  coarsely- 
ground  slate  and  poured  into  moulds  pressed 
iw  hydraulic  pressure,  removed,  and  set  in  a 
liquid  consisting7of  silicate  of  potash,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  saltpetre,  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and 
finally  dried. 

14,962  of  1904. — J.  A.  Jagger  :  Exit  Doors  for 
Theatres  and  Public  Buildings. 

This  invention  relates  to  doors  for  use  as 
emergency  exits  for  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings  in  case  of  fire  or  other  alarms.  The 
invention  consists  in  the  manner  of  hanging 
the  door  in  order  that  it  will  readily  open  when 
pushed  from  the  inside,  will  be  held  in  the  open 
condition,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  people 
crowding  through.  In  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
vention,  the  door,  instead  of  being  supported 
upon  hinges  at  the  side  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
is  suspended  within  the  door  frame  upon  suitable 
supports  arranged  preferably  a  short  distance 
from  the  top  edge  of  the  door  ;  the  door  will  thus 
bs  free  to  swing  outwards  from  said  supports  so  as 
to  leave  the  doorway  clear.  The  portion  of  the 
door  above  the  supports  is  counterweighted  so  as 
to  balance  the  portion  below  and  allow  of  the  door 
swinging  easily.  Means  are  provided  whereby 
the  door,  when  it  is  swung  upon  its  supports,  will 
be  retained  at  any  point  to  which  it  is  swung. 
Such  means  may  be  of  any  design,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  ratchet  wheels  upon  the  supports 
adapted  to  rotate  when  the  door  swings,  and 
pawls  pivoted  to  the  door  frame  and  engaging 
with  the  teeth  of  such  wheels  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  of  them  rotating  in  one  direction,  but  to 
prevent  them  rotating  in  t!'~  -“^erse  direction. 

15,350  of  1904. — T.  Caine  :  Apparatus  for 
Removing  Detritus  Sludge  and  the  like  from 
Tanks,  Wells,  and  other  Receptacles. 

This  invention  is  designed  for  the  removal  of 
detritus  sludge  or  other  matter  deposited  in 
liquids  in  tanks,  wells,  or  other  receptacles  with¬ 
out  entirely  removing  therefrom  the  overlying 
liquid.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pipe  having 
its  open  lower  end  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
its  upper  end  terminating  wherever  it  is  desired  to 
discharge  the  solid  matter;  the  second  pipe 
conveying  compressed  air  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  pipe  ;  and  a  cylinder  surrounding  the 
lower  end  of  the  said  first  pipe  and  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  solid  matter  to  be  removed. 
The’action  of  theTapparatus  is  as  follows  : — Air 
is  forced  into  the 'first  pipe  and  mixes  with  the 
water  therein,  diminishing  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  column  in  the  pipe,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  the  water  in  the  tank  outside  such 
pipe  is  forced  up  the  same  with  a  velocity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  with  it  the  solid  matter  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  But  as  the  solid  matter  may 
in  some  cases  prevent  the  overlying  liquid  getting 
to  the  first'pipe,  the  outer  cylinder,  the  upper 
opening  of  which  is  placed  above  the  solid 
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With  ,hP  at  rUcb  !t  is  to  to  discharged! 
Wrth  the  present  invention  a  portion  of  the 

mnvevUTh6r  £'i  s,mto¥e  hlSh  pressure  serving  to 
convey  the  sludge  is  admitted  to  the  piping 
between  the  inlet  and  outlet  openings.  P  P  g 

J.  E.  Luoas  :  Swivelling  and  Folding 
Parbtfums  for  Dividing  Rooms  into  Compart- 

This  relates  to  swivelling  and  folding  partitions 
gS ‘  ™um  th6  oooairncfion  of  the  swivelling 

Sr  rollers  having  roller  or  roller! 
Who  7 1,  ?id  flan?f8  a*  a  distance  apart,  with  or 
"J"'.  bal1  ,or  roher  bearings,  and  mounted  in  a 
carrier  to  swivel  and  fix  to  the  underside  or  face 
or  both  of  one  or  more  sections  of  the  partition, 
adapted  for  running  on  a  rail  or  rails  let  into  a 
Uxed  or  movable  sill  piece,  or  into  the  floor  itself 
and  means  for  preventing  sound  passing  through 
the  aperture  of  the  top  of  partition  and  bottom  of 
top  guide  rail,  consisting  of  a  top  guide  rail 
constructed  of  metal  or  wood  of  any  suitable 
dimensions  or  shape,  to  each  side  of  which,  or 
to  the  beam  or  ceiling,  is  attached  a  hinged  strip 
or  cover  piece,  which  rises  or  falls  as  the  partition 
is  opened  or  closed 

8,388  of  1905.— J.  Seward,  F.  Smith,  and  J 
Skelton  :  Means  for  Filtering  or  Cleansing  Air 
to  be  supplied  to  or  passing  out  from  hospitals 
theatres,  or  other  buildings,  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilating  the  same. 

Apparatus  for  filtering  or  cleansing  air,  consisting 
m  the  combination  with  a  fan  for  inducing  a 
current  of  air  through  a  suitable  opening  com¬ 
municating  with  the  outer  atmosphere  and  also 
with  a  room,  building,  or  other  enclosed  space 
to  be  ventilated  of  an  endless  travelling  belt 
of  horse-hair  or  other  pervious  material  made  in 
one,  two,  or  more  sections,  and  mounted  upon 
rollers,  to  the  top  one  of  which  rotary  motion  is 
imparted  by  any  suitable  driving  mechanism,  the 
bottom  roller  being  mounted  in  a  trough  to  which 
water  or  other  cleansing  liquid  is  supplied, 
preferably  in  a  continuous  flow,  and  the  spindle 
of  which  bottom  roller  is  mounted  so  that  it  can 
move  vertically  in  a  slotted  bracket,  a  stationary 
brush  or  other  rubbing  surface  set  at  an  angle 
to  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  endless  travelling 
filtering  belt  or  screen,  and  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  which  it  bears,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
impurities  which  have  become  deposited  on  the 
surface  thereof  and  allow  same  to  fall  back  into 
the  trough  containing  the  cleansing  or  purifying 
liquid,  in  which  is  mounted  the  bottom  roller 
over  which  such  endless  travelling  belt  passes. 
15,463  of  1904. — R.  Bowes  :  Fireplaces  or 
Hearths. 

This  relates  to  a  fireplace  or  hearth,  consisting  in 
the  combination  with  a  fireclay  or  equivalent 
trough  a  grate  formed  of  a  front  and  back  part, 
the  front  part  turning  on  the  back  or  on  a  back 
support  with  means  for  raising  the  front  edge  of 
the  front  part  for  cleaning  purposes,  a  series  of 
embayments  whereby  the  air  can  descend 
through  these  embayments,  a  front  projection 
on  the  grate  rising  up  above  the  level  of  the 
hearth,  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  or  with  a 
handle. 

15,538  of  1904.— W.  C.  Wedekind  and  P. 

Stuart  :  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures. 

This  invention  has  for  its  obj  ect  to  provide  means 
whereby  the  transverse  beams  or  bars  used  in 
reinforced  concrete  structures  can  be  supported 
upon  the  main  girders.  According  to  this  inven¬ 
tion,  a  bar  or  beam  is  at  each  end  supported  by 
the  stirrups  hung  over  the  main  girder  side  by 
side.  These  stirrups  are  each  notched  or  recessed 
to  receive  about  half  of  the  beam,  so  that  when  the 
two  stirrups  are  placed  together  they  will  embrace 
the  beam  between  them.  In  practice,  the  pieces 
which  are  removed  to  form  the  notches  or  recesses 
are  bent  down  so  as  to  afford  bearing  surfaces  for 
the  beams.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  are 
that  beams  of  H-section  can  be  used,  and  that  the 
construction  of  the  stirrups  is  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  It  will  be  understood  that  each  pair 
of  stirrups  can  carry  the  ends  of  two  beams — 
that  is  to  say,  one  on  each  side  of  the  main  girder. 
12,940  of  1904. — H.  Vokes  :  Artificial  Granite 
and  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  the  Same. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  granite  for  use  for  building  or  other 
suitable  purpose,  and  the  object  of  the  invention 
is  the  production  of  a  cheap  and  durable  substance 


or  composition  which  when  set  has  the  appearance 
°i  granite,  and  which  can  be  used  for  many,  if  not 
,  the  purposes  for  which  natural  granite  is 
employed.  For  the  purpose  of  the  invention, 
granite  or  marble  chips  or  both  are  taken  and 
mixed  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  cement,, 
ogether  with  any  other  suitable  ingredient  or 
ingredients  if  desired,  suitable  colouring  matter 
Demg  added,  the  whole  being  mixed  until  they 
constitute  a  paste,  sufficient  water  being  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  to  allow  of  the  required  con 
sistency  being  obtained.  The  mixture  is  placed 
in  suitable  moulds,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  sufficiently  set,  after  which  the  blocks 
or  the  like  are  removed  from  said  moulds  and 
immersed  for  a  suitable  period  in  water  until 
they  have  taken  up  or  absorbed  sufficient  moisture, 
when  they  are  removed  and  placed  in  a  shady 
or  sufficiently  warm  place  until  they  attain  the 
required  dryness  and  hardness,  the  blocks,  slabs, 
or  the  like  being  then  in  a  rough  state  and  ready 
for  polishing.  J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.  The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letter*, 
anti  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th* 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cauuot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  thin 
omce,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
upott  T8  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  tha 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 


Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when, 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  it*, 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  1.— By  Winch  &  8ons  (at  Maidstone). 

Brenchley,  Kent.— “  Mascall  Court  Farm,” 

116  a.  1  r.  26  p.,  f.  (in  lots) .  £4,110 

Pembury,  etc.,  Kent.  —  “Potters  Farm,” 

36  a.  0  r.  28  p.,  f.  (in  lots)  .  1,406 

Wittersham,  etc.,  Kent.— “  Maynes  Farm  ” 

83  a.  2  r.  36  p.,  f . ' .  950 

Three  freehold  enclosures,  11  a.  3  r.  21  p. . .  200- 

June  2.— By  John  Ditch  (at  Tunbridge  Wells). 
Hartfield,  Sussex. — “  Newbridge  Water  Mill” 

and  10  a.  3  r.  2  p.,  f.,  y.r.  401 .  1,500- 

Rotherfleld,  Sussex. — A  freehold  residence 

and  2  a.  3  r.  20  p.,  y.r.  101.  19s .  1,200- 

June  3.— By  Salter,  Simpson,  &  Sons  (at 
Norwich). 

Seaming,  Norfolk.— “Daffy  Green  Farm,” 

265  a.  2  r.  0  p.,  f.,  p .  3,500- 

Mattishall,  Norfolk. — “The  Malthouse  Farm,” 

116  a.  1  r.  28  p.,  f.,  p .  2,300 

Freehold  residence  and  shop,  p .  320- 

The  “  Crown  and  Anchor  Inn,"  f.,  p .  400 

Various  enclosures,  37  a.  2  r.  1  p.,  f .  970- 

June  6. — By  J.  M.  &  R.  Balls. 

Halstead,  Essex.  —  “  The  Wash  Farm,” 

52  a.  3  r.  8  p.,  f.,  p .  1,000- 

By  Bindley  &  Wilkinson. 

Maida  Vale. — 11,  Warrington-cres.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g-r.  261.,  . .  1,100- 

By  Osborn  &  Mercer. 

Shaw-cum-Donnington,  etc.,  Berks. — “  Don- 

nington  Priory,”  53  a.  3  r.  28  p.,  f.,  p.  . .  10,526- 

By  Fred.  Taylor. 

Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex. — Marine-parade,  corner 

plot  of  land,  f .  210- 

Romford,  Essex. — Gilbert-rd.,  “Haredale,”  f., 

y.r.  45 1 .  685- 

June  6. — By  Abercrombie  &  Edmunds. 

Willesden  Green. — 12,  Dean-rd..  u.t.  17$  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  10s.,  e.r.  561 .  405. 

By  Chinnook,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 

Holborn. — 12,  13,  14,  and  15,  Drury-la.  (s.), 

f.,  y.r.  3601 .  9,440- 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Aldersgate. — Glasshouse-yard,  f.g.r.  91.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  67  yrs .  275 

Peckham. — 106  to  128  (even),  Choumert-rd., 

f. ,  w.r.  2671.  16s . .  2,475- 

Kennington. — 29  and  31,  Lower  Kennington- 

la.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  971 .  780- 

Finchley. — 45  and  47,  Station-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  601.  590 

Worthing,  Sussex, — 10,  Liverpool-ter.,  f.,  y.r, 

401 .  660- 

Peckham. — 134,  136,  and  138,  Rye-la.  (s. ), 
y.r.  2701. ;  also  i.g.  rents  1601.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  1101 .  4,550 

Rye-la.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents  1441.,  u.t.  61$  yrs., 

g. r.  1161 .  6C0- 

Stoke  Newington. — 7,  Milton-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  51..  p . .  240 

1  to  5,  Philp-st.,  u.t.  41$  yrs.,  g.r.  211.,  w.r. 

831.  4s .  115. 

Islington. — 9  to  19  (odd),  Orchard-st.,  u.t.  15$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  481.,  w.r.  1671.  6s .  140- 

28,  Rotherfleld-street ;  also  Sherbome- 
mews,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  181.,  y.r.  811.  8s.  100- 

Hackney. — 6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  Helmsley-pl., 

u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  261.  6s.,  w.r.  1221.  4s.  . .  315. 
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By  Driver,  Jonas.  &  Co. 
Haymarket. — Noa.  66,  67,  and  68,  also  13  to 
17,  Cliarles-st.,  10  and  11,  St.  Alban’s-pl., 
including  the  Western  Synagogue  and 
Hearn’s  Livery  Stables,  u  t.  9  yrs.,  g.r., 

etc.,  87 Z.  9s.,  y.r.  2,4181.  Is . 

By  Dickins  &  Sons. 

Camberwell. — St.  George’s-road,  f.g.r.  161. , 

reversion  in  57  yrs . 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Battersea.  —St.  John’s-hill,  f.g.  rents  130Z., 

reversion  in  38J  yrs . 

Albert  Bridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  1251.,  reversion  in 

90  yrs . 

Great  Baddow,  Essex. — “  Baddow-ct.”  and 

17£  acres,  f.,  p . 

By  Hillier  &  Parker. 

Soho.— 7,  Noel-st.,  f.,  w.r.  107Z.  18s . 

By  W.  F  &  H.  NOSOTTI. 

South  Kensington.— 11,  Coleherne-ter.  (s.),  u.t. 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  16Z.,  e.r.  1601 . 

By  Salter,  Rex,  &  Co. 
Hampstead.—  Fleet-rd.,  f.g.  rents  24Z.,  reversion 

in  80  yrs . 

Kentish  Town.— Clarence-rd.,  i.g.r.  25 Z.  4s., 

u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  nil . . 

Orchard-pl.,  i.g.r.  10Z ,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  nil. . 
Victoria-rd.,  i.g.r.  45Z.  3s.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  3Z . 

Lady  Somerset-rd.,  i.g.r.  24Z.  19s.,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  4 Z . 

Burghley-rd.,  i.g.r.  26Z.  14s.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  4Z . 

Stoke  Newington.— Bethune-rd.,  etc.,  i.g  r.  21Z., 

u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  10Z . 

By  Woods’. 

Stoke  Newington.— 18,  Shelgrove-rd.  (factory), 

f.,  y.r.  40Z . 

87  and  89,  Barrett’s-gr.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  58 Z.  .. 

32,  Barrett’s-gr.,  f.,  e.r.  45Z . 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Langley,  Bucks.— Bath-rd.,  enclosure  of  land, 

la.  3  r.  18  p.,  f . 

Hortou.  Bucks.— Bath-road,  freehold  budding 

land,  3  a.  2  r.  0  p . 

Part  of  “  Mildridge  Farm,”  70  a.  2  r.  6  p.,f. 

“  Gosden’s  Field”  (fruit  plantation,  etc.), 

28  a.  3  r.  20  p.,  f.,  y.r.  145Z . 

Freehold  arable  land,  27  a.  2  r.  31  p.  ... . 
“  Ashgood  Farm,”  46  a.  3  r.  37  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

105Z . 

Four  freehold  cottages,  q.r  33Z.  16s . 

Colnbrook,  Bucks.— Freehold  cottage  and  old 

school,  f.,  y  r.  16Z .  .... 

Horton,  Bucks.— Freehold  cottage  and  smithy, 

y.r.  20Z . 

Bell-la.,  eight  freehold  cottages,  y.r.  55Z.  14s. 
Welley-rd.,  four  freehold  cottages,  y.r. 

22 Z.  2s . . 

Wraysbury,  Bucks. — “  Manor  Farm,  210  a. 

2  r.  3  p.,  f . 

By  G.  Haslett  (at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern).  ( 
Dalston. — Brownlow-st..  “  Brownlow  Arras  ” 
(p.h.),  profit  rent  of  50Z.  for  33£  yrs. .... 
Camden  Town.  —  Sandall-rd.,  “  Railway 
Tavern.”  profit  rent  of  40Z.  for  56  yrs.  . . 
Old  Ford.— 26,  28,  and  30,  Roman-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

45£  yrs.,  g  r.  4Z.  10s.,  y.r.  150Z . 

By  Brodie,  Timbs,  &  Co.  (at  Middlesbrough). 
Middlesbrough,  Yorks.— Oxford-rd.,  etc.,  29 

plots  of  land,  f.  ( Linthorpe  Estate) . 

The  Ores.,  two  building  sites,  area  4,900  ft.,  f. 
June  7.— By  Baxter,  Payne  &  Lepper. 
Cudham,  Kent.— “  Mace  Farm,”  18  a.  1  r.  38  p., 


f. 


yrs . 

Worple-rd.,  i.g.r.  10Z.  10s.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

gr.  10s . 

By  D.  Smith,  Son.  &  Oakley. 

Bethnal  Green.— Weaver-st.,  f.g.  rents  25Z.  10s., 

reversion  in  3 J  yrs .  . 

Weaver-st,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  9Z.  10s.,  reversion 

in  3£  yrs . . . 

Pedley-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  51.,  reversion  m  3i  yrs. 


45Z. . 


70Z. . 


4,500 

1,370 


650 

7*5 

700 


600 

200 


220 

4,960 


2  567 
1,600 


Enclosure  of  freehold  land,  27  a.  0  r.  22  p. 
Northfleet,  Kent.— Rural  Vale.  f.g.  rents 
25Z.  15s.,  reversion  in  23  to  27  yrs . 


By  Blake  &  Dannatt. 
Greenwich.— 17  to  23  (odd),  Winforton-st.,  f., 

w.r.  62 Z . . . 

Sydenham.— 33  and  35,  Wells-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  olZ. 


By  G  Haslett. 

Wimbledon.— 2,  3,  and  4,  The  Broadway  (s.), 

f.,  y.r.  315Z  . i . AA 

Sunnyside,  f.g.r.  17Z.  10s.,  reversion  in  38 


9,610 

650 

185 


6,950 


By  E.  &  S.  SMITH. 

Kentish  Town  — 12  and  14,  Weedington-rd., 

u.t.  35£  yrs.,  g.r.  12Z.,  y.r.  66Z . 

71,  Malden-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  444  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.,  y.r. 


Hollowav-— 95.  York-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5Z., 

w.r.69Z.  16s . . 

Crouch  End.— 51,  Topsfleld-parade  (s.),  u.t.  88 

yrs.,  g.r.  12Z.  5s.,  p . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

City. — 11  and  12,  Carthusian-st.  (s.),  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  122Z.,  y.r.  340Z . 

Clapham. — Manor-st.,  i.g.r.  32Z.,  u.t.  154  yrs. 

g.r.  6s.  6d . .  •  •  •  • 

Manor-st.,  i.g.r.  32Z.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  9s. 
396,  Clapham. rd.,  u.t.  11J  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  e.r. 


35  and  37,  Bedford-rd.,  area  7,600  ft.,  f.  . . 

By  Chapman  &  Martin  (at  Hailsham). 

Hellingly,  etc.,  Sussex.  —  “  Knightsbridge 

Farm,”  169  a.  1  r.  10  p.,  f.,  p . 

June  8. — By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington. — 56a,  Bedford-gdns.  (studios  and 
stabling),  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  55Z.,  y.r. 

184Z.  14s . •  • 

37,  Campden-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  4Z., 

w.r.  46Z.  16s . 

By  Church  &  Hooper. 

Blackheath. — 3,  Eliot  Vale,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  51., 
y.r.  65Z . 


770 

200 


By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Belgravia. — 41,  Lower  Belgrave-st.  (s.)  and 
8,  Chester-pL-mewa,  u.t.  18 i  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z, 

y  r.  130Z .  £1,150 

Holloway. — Tufnell  Park-rd.,  i.g.r.  50Z.,  u.t. 

69  yrs  ,  g.r.  1Z.  10s .  1,050 

Holloway-rd.,  i.g.r.  28Z.,  u.t.  17£  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  .  300 

Camden  Town. — St.  Paul’s-rd.,  i.g.r.  10Z., 

u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  170 

Belgravia. — Eaton-sq.,  i.g  r.  47Z.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g.r.  10Z.,  with  reversion .  750 

Pimlico.— Cumberland-st.,  i.g.  rents  48Z.,  u.t. 

33  and  32  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  3s.,  with  reversions  776 
Lee. — Lee-pk.,  i.g.  rents  16Z.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil .  610 

By  J.  E.  Fisher. 

Tooting. — 2  to  7,  Osborne-villas,  f.,  w.r. 

131Z.  6s . 1,520 

14  and  16,  Fountain-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  62Z.  8s .  690 

Wandsworth. — 4,  5,  and  6,  Railway-ter.,  and 

2a,  Thornsett-rd.,  f..  y.r.  106Z .  2,000 

2  to  12  (even),  17  to  27  (odd),  Thornsett-rd., 

f. ,  w  r.  267 Z.  16s .  2,420 

27  to  37  (odd),  Groton-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  143Z .  1,230 

By  Martin,  White,  &  Co. 

Dulwich. — 125,  Melbourne-gr.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g. r.  6Z..  y.r.  26Z .  265 

271,  Lordship-la.,  u.t.  89 J  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r. 

38Z .  460 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Holloway. — 144  and  146,  Tollington-pk.  (8.), 

u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  4Z.  4s.,  y.r.  150Z .  1,770 

Haverstock  Hill. — 72,  Upper-pk.-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

45£  yrs.,  g.r.  12Z.,  y.r.  62Z.  16s .  190 

City  Road. — 5,  Remington-st.,  u.t.  19 J  yrs., 

g.r.  4Z.,  y.r.  34Z .  180 

By  Stimson  &  Sons 

Clapham. — 216,  Elms-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50Z .  650 

Chelsea. — Elm  Park-rd.,  i.g.r.  19Z.,  u.t.  9£  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  .  115 

Gertrude-st.,  i.g.r.  12Z.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

2Z.  10s .  160 

Shalcomb-st.,  i.g.r.  10Z.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  1Z.  150 

Kensington. — Pembroke-sq.,  i.g.r.  19Z.,  u.t. 

17  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  1'  s .  130 

Chalk  Farm. — Ferdinand-pl.,  i.g.r.  18Z.,  u.t.  28 

yrs.,  g.r.  4Z .  140 

Kentish  Town. — Hawley-rd.,  i.g.r.  12Z.  10s., 

u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  6s .  175 

Castle-rd.,  i.g.r.  12Z.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.  . .  160 

Dalston  — Mayfield-rd.,  i.g.r.  24Z.  18s.  6d.,  u.t. 

3  6  yrs.,  g.r.  2Z .  160 

Stoke  Newington. — Bouverie-rd.,  i.g.r.  12Z.  10s., 

u.t.  62£  yrs.,  g.r.  21 .  180 

Peckham. — Denman-rd.,  i.g.r.  30Z.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  15Z.,  with  reversion .  280 

Dulwich. — Lordship-la.,  i.g.r.  11Z.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  .  230 

Peckham. — 1,  Cicely-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  30s., 

y.r.  36Z .  460 

Dulwich. — Lordship-la.,  i.g.r.  51.  5s.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  135 

Camberwell. — FJaxman-rd.,  i.g.r.  28Z.,  u.t.  6 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  126 

Norwood. — Westow  Hill,  i.g.r.  15Z.,  u.t.  41  £ 

yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s .  105 

Islington. — 6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  and  14,  Duncan- 

ter.,  f.,  e.r.  and  y.r.  360Z .  4,150 

Mile  End. — 60  and  64,  Mile  End-rd.  (s.,  etc.), 

u  t.  24£  yrs.,  g.r.  13Z..  y.r.  120Z .  600 

Hackney. —  Wick-rd.,  ‘  The  Lamb,”  b.-h.,  a 

freehold  rental  of  40Z.,  reversion  in. 34  yrs.  1,210 

220,  Wick-rd.  (s.),  f..  y.r.  32Z .  415 

Bethnal  Green. — 18,  Cheshire-st.,  and  21,  Win- 

chester-st.  (s.),  f.,  p .  405 

Southwark. — 26,  Merrick-sq.,  u.t.  20£  yrs.,  g.r. 

4Z.  16s.  3d.,  y.r.  42Z .  260 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

St.  Pancras. — 2  and  6,  Kenton-st.,  u.t.  9J  yrs., 

g.r.  56Z.  10s.,  w.r.  197Z.  12s .  180 

4,  7,  9,  to  15,  Calsen-yard  (stabling  and 
workshops),  u.t.  68|  yrs.,  g.r.  721.,  w.r. 

521Z .  2,100 

By  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons. 

City. — Fann-st.,  f.g.  rents  178Z.  14s.  6d., 

reversion  in  62|  yrs .  4,610 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Commercial-road  East. — Nos.  603,  605,  609, 

611,  and  613  (s.),  c.,  y.r.  255Z.  10s .  3,395 

Brockley. — 29,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s.,  y.r.  46Z .  250 

Forest  Gate. — 24,  26,  and  28,  Bective-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  74Z.  2s .  630 

Plaistow. — Clever-rd.,  f.g.r.  71.  10s.,  reversion 

in  76  yrs .  140 

Kingston,  Surrey. — Cambridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  9Z., 

reversion  in  55£  yrs .  170 

Greenwich. — 36  and  38,  Glenister  rd.,  u.t.  53 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.  8s.,  w.r.  57 Z.  4s .  330 

14,  16,  and  16.  Ordnance-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

8Z ,  w.r.  62Z.  8s .  440 

By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Egham,  Surrey. — Chertsey-rd.,  two  enclosures 

of  freehold  land,  26  a.  3  r.  24  p .  1,800 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover,  Kent. — 40,  Odo-st.,  f .  260 

41,  Bridge-st. ,  f . .  145 

1,  New-st.,  f .  150 

9,  Albany-pl.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  1Z .  150 

j  38,  Clarendon-st.,  f .  165 

34,  Winchelsea-st.,  f .  165 

13  to  16,  Chapel-pl.,  f .  675 

Temple  Ewell,  Kent. — Freehold  house,  shop, 

and  meadow  adjoining,  p .  1,320 

Two  freehold  cottages  .  460 

June  9. — By  C.  H.  Brown. 

Pimlico. — 10,  Cumberland-st.,  u.t.  27J  yrs., 

g.r.  9Z.,  y.r.  60Z .  450 

103,  Tachbrook-st.,  u.t.  26J  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z., 

y.r.  61Z .  455 

48,  Bessborough-gdns.,  u.t.  28£  yrs.,  g.r.  9Z., 

w.r.  104Z .  600 

By  Dann  &  Lucas. 

Meopliam.Kent.— “  Cook's  Farm,"  58  a.  1  r.  27  p., 

f.,  y.r.  47 Z .  940 

Culverstone  Green,  “  The  Old  Brewhouse  ” 
and  5  a.  3  r.  27  p.,  f.,  y.r.  10Z.  10s .  290 


Ash,  Kent. — "  Park  Wood,’’  10  a.  0  r.  32  p  , 


f.,  p. 


Hodsoll-st.,  five  freehold  cottages  (named) . . 
“  Leader's  Farm  ”  (or  Lower  Yard),  16  a. 

3  r.  33  p.,  f . 

Stanstead,  Kent.  —  “  Llghtsfoot  Cottages  ” 
(two)  and  4  a.  0  r.  23  p.,  f.,  y.r.  18Z.  18s. 
Swan3combe,  Kent. — "  Bayly's  Orchard,”  0  a. 

3  r.  3  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  F.  Dod  &  Co. 

Dalston. — 1,  Sandringham-rd.,  with  hall  in 

rear,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  2Z.  2s.,  p . 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  &  Fuller. 
Kenley,  Surrey. — Foxley-rd.,  a  freehold  build 

ing  site . 

By  Wells  &  Elkington. 
Holloway. — 139  and  141,  George’s-rd.,  f.,  y.r 


56Z. . 


Contraction *  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold^ 
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i.g.r.  for- 


ground- rent  ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent :  w 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent;? 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for  ■ 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly,! 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  ; 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  j 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  . 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for  ■ 
offices ;  8.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  June  19. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— To  present  thei: 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  promotion  of  Architecture,.* 
conferred  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  to  8ir  Aston  Webb,.- 
R  A.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  executed  works  as  an  architect.! 
8.16  p.m. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 
{Incorporated).— Summer  Meeting,  Bristol.  8  p.m.  n 
Tuesday,  June  20. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. — 
Summer  Meeting  (continued).  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  June  21. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. —  1 
Summer  Meeting  (continued).  9  a.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  22. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  — Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting,  Norwich. 
Friday,  June  23. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  Meeting  (continued). 

Saturday,  June  24. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to  B 
Falkland. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  t 
Engineers  — Annual  Meeting  (concluded). 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — ' 
Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  7  p.m. 

- - 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  nver. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  16  6,,  ,,  1, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  ,,  ,,  „  ; 

Shippers  .  2  2  0  „  ,,  „  t 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot, , 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  »  : 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  „  » 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  ,,  ,,  [ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  „  *. 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  12  0  0  ,,  „  >•  j 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  „  »• 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  ,,  »  1 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  „  »  \ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  ,,  „  >•  > 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  •> 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  •• 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  ,,  „  •> 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  >• 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  •> 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  „  „  1 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  ,,  ,,  i»  : 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „  ..  I 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  , 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  >• 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . . .  2  0  0  ,,  less  than  best, 

s,  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9,,  •• 

Best  Portland  Cement  ......  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  •> 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  • 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0a.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt.: 


June  17,  1905] 


the  builder. 


STONE. 

a.TH  Stoke— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

rons.  Paddington  Depfit  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

iv,  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  ... . .  1  8i  „  „ 

MiLiND  Stone  (20  ft.  average)- 
‘Rrown  WLitbed,  delivered  on  road 
Weons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 

Etas  depot,  or  PimUco  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

«Wte  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
nareons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  PimUco  Wharf...  2  2}  „  „ 

s.  d. 

pouter  in  blocks . 1  llperft.cube,deld.rly.dep<t. 

tolnshUl  ”  1  10  »  » 

Scale  in  blocks...  2  4 

ga«CorsehiH  »  2  5  „  „ 

SbumBedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

jjd  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  „ 

Iobk  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 
toppled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

i  in,  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 
gin.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  „ 

jin.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  „  „ 

ljin.to2in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

HiED  York— 

toppled  random  blocks  3  Operft.cube,  „ 

(in.  sa wn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 
jin.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . .  3  0,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12,,  „ 

j  in.  self-faced  random 

flags .  0  5  „  „ 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depfit 

„  „  6  in.  sa  wn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8J  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  b.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  ofl200atr.  d. 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

JOxlOfirstquaUty  „  13  0  0 

»x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

18x8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

Mx  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

Mx  10 best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 

Mx  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  13  5  0 

16x8  „  ,,  10  5  0 

20x10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  ,,  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep6t 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ,,  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  and  VaUey  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

BestBuabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles . 4  0  per  doz.  „  ,, 

Talley  tiles .  3  0,,  „  „ 

Beit  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  ,,  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,,  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8,,  ,,  „ 

Beet  "  Rosemary  ’’  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  ,,  „ 

a"'  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

ey  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,,  ,,  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . . .  4  0  per  doz . 

Valley  tiles .  3  6,,  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deal8:best3in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals: best 3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8in.,  and  3in.by7in.  and  8in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals: seconds .  1  0  0 less thn best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  ,,  „  „ 

2in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2in.  by  4§  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1 J  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

Jin .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber:  best  middling  Danzig 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 3  0  0  3  10  0 

fhredish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Fitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 
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^  Joiners'  Woo?.°OD 

"■fcJ&iiS-. >— 

3  in.  by  9  in . .  5*  °  °  25  0  0 

Battens, 24 in. and 3 in.by7 in'  16  10  n  «  S 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by  °  18  0  0 

_  . 11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

Battens, ijta.  S  IS  S  “  °  J 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in7by  11 S  14  10  0 

Battens,  24  in'."an.dsini"by*7  in".  11  *0  0  12  n  n 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  a ea£  12  0  0 

|  ,8  S  | !» » 

"EffseSSEjHi  s  8 1 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  i— .  10  °  °  11  0  0 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens  ...” . '*■  >  *.  U  10  0  14  10  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  13  10  0  14  10  0 

”  »  3  m.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

,  »».  ,  »»  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

“IS  S  •}  S 

S  S  “p™ds- 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 33  0  0  ” 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  11 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube"  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs—  060 

L»ge,Perft.cube  .  0  3  0  0  3  6 

omaii  ,,  „  ...  ,  0  2  6  0  2  q 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per ‘ft. "cube!  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

,j“ch  . . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do . .  0  0  7  _ 

Dry  Mahoganv— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . . .  0  16  O  2  fi 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  perft.sup. 

as  inch  . .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

P«r  ft%c°be  ". . .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.-  per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . . .. . . .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  m.  by  7  m.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . 0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

1J  m.  by  7  m.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  m.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  m.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
_  „  ,  _  Kailway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS,  -r,  .  .  T  . 

Per  ton,  m  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  si  zes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  15  10  0  ...  — 

,,  „  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao.  p0r  tolli  jjj  London, 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  0  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  . 18  10  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . 18  10  0  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet—  „ 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  30  5  0  ...  — 

Silesian . . .  30  0  0  ...  — 


£  s.  d. 


0  11 
0  10 


0  10 


per  ft.  delivered. 


LEAD,  &c.  ( continued ) — 

Copper —  ?”  l»“- 1 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  naals  . . * 

Brass —  . . 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  ,  . ’ 

Tin— English  Ingots  ...!**  !! 

Solder — Plumbers’  .  0  0  64 

.  oo?::: 

Blowpipe . . . .  0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . !"!"! 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . . 

Fluted  Shoet,  15  oz . 

k  Hartley’s  Rolled  Piate"!" 

i‘  ::  ::  ::  :::: 

D  T  •  ,  „  ,  OILS.  Ac.  £  b.  c 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  1 

•»  .»  i,  in  barrels  . .  0  11 

D  .  »•  „  in  drums .  „  o  2 

Bouea  ,,  „  m  pipes  Oil 

•»  it  „  in  barrels  . .  0  2 

_  >i  I,  „  in  drums .  o  *> 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  ”  q  5 

t,  in  drums . ’’  q  5 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  19  5 

Iff vl^860-!011  Putty . ••••••••..  per  cwt.  0  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  p£r  barrel  1  12 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  galloi 


Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Oak . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak......!!.”""*“"| 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  "seats’ of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriago...  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage"  . . 

D  me  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . ’ 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . !!".!"!!*""* . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . !"!!"! 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 


French  and  Brush  Polish"! 


0  8 
0  10 
0  12 
0  10 

0  14 
0  12 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18 


0  12 
0  10 
0  16 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Klnedom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
Paris  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China. 

Builder,"  Catherlne-atreet.  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


"  Thb 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  for  Mr.  C.  J. 
Hole,  at  westbury-on-Trym.  Mr.  W.  H.  Watkins, 
architect,  15,  Clare-street,  Bristol : — 

E.  A.  Chase*  .  £907 


CALVERLEY. — For  laying  530  yds.  of  kerbing  and 
channelling  on  Leeds  and  Bradford  main  road,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Walker,  Surveyor, 
Calverley  Urban  District  Council : — 

J.  Wilman,  Bradford  . 

J.  Watmough,  Bradford .  \ 

J.  Watmough,  Eccleshill .  \ 

J.  Duckett,  Bradford  .  1 

F.  Barnatt,  Bradford  . 

D.  Parker,  Bradford . 

H.  Barras,  Shipley  . 

W.  Pearson,  Pudsey . 

J.  T.  Chandler,  Pudsey  . 

J.  H.  Knight,  Parsley . 

G.  A.  Walker,  Farsley . 

O.  Grimshaw,  Farsley . 

M.  Ruckledge.  Barnsley . 

H.  Ackroyd,  Calverley*  . 


Schedule 

of 

prices. 


CARRICKFERGUS — For  building  a  caretaker’s 
house  at  Victoria  Cemetery,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  D.  R.  Taggart,  architect,  Scottish 
Provident  Buildings.  Belfast: — 

Roberts  &  Armstrong  .  £313 

McIntyre  Bros .  279 

S.  W.  Robinson  . .  258 

R.  Hewitt  .  246 

I.  Copeland,  Wliitla- street,  Belfast*  _  228 

CHINQFORD. — For  road  works,  Queen’s  Grove- 
road,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Stair,  Surveyor,  34,  Station-road,  Chingford  :— 

W.  &  C.  French,  Buckhurst  Hill . £1,040 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  665. 
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[June  17,  1905. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

July  27 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
[  be  Delivered 


Wesleyan  Church,  Botteslow-street,  Hanley . 

Grand  Stand,  Burnden  Park,  Bolton . 

Grand  Stand,  etc..  Darlington . 

Laying  Setts,  High-street  and  Cunzie-street . 

Sanitary  Annexes  and  Drainage  at  Workhouse  .... 
Organ  Chbr.,  etc.,  Tabernacle  Cha.,  The  Hayes,  Cardiff 

House  at  Birdwell,  Yorks . 

Painting  Nurses’  Home  at  Horton-lane  Workhouse.. 

Repairs  to  Pumps,  Eastney  Pumping  Station  . 

220  yds.  of  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  Edmondstown  . . 

60  yds.  of  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer  at  Tonypandy - 

Joiners'  and  Glaziers’  Work  for  Screen . 

Alterations  to  Caretaker's  House,  Brudenell  School. . 

Broken  Slag . 

Fencing,  Tulla  Scheme  (Contract  42) . 

Superstructure  of  Bridge  over  Holbeck . 

Mild  Steel-plate  Girders  for  Bridge . 

Painting  Outside  of  Police-stations . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Warwick-road  . 

Air  Compressor,  Steel  Plates,  Rolled  Material . 

School  Buildings,  Harpfleld,  Stoke-upon-Trent  .... 
Alterations,  etc.,  to  Calvin.  Meth.  Chap.,  Bryncethin 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Valves,  Floating  Arm.  etc . 

Alters..  Repairs,  Paint.,  etc.,  Haywards  Heath  Asy. 
Roadworks,  Frederick. Gres  well,  and  Pern  Bank  streets 

Concrete  Retaining  Wall  at  Sewage  Works . 

Alterations  to  Steam  Pipe  Work.  Dewar-place  .... 

Additions,  etc.,  Gerrans  School,  Portscatho . 

Two  Cottages,  Miltenhill  . 

Cottage,  Wester  Coltlield . 

Repairing,  etc.,  Berhania  Congrega.  Chapel,  Dinas 

Repairs  to  Roof  of  Binbrook  Church,  Lines . 

Street  Works,  Blaenycwm-terrace,  Treherbert . 

Street  Works,  The  Parade,  Porth  . 

Street  Works,  Price-street,  etc.,  Ton  . 

Street  Works,  Dyfo  lwg-street,  Ystrad  . 

1,300  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Carting  Materials  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  School  at  Wreay . 

Extension  of  Roof  ov<-r  Purifiers  . 

Coal  Elevating,  etc..  Plant . 

Extension  of  Coal  Storage  Hoppers  . 

Portland  Cement  . 

Bandstand  at  Wardowa  Park . 

TJnclimbable  Iron  Fence  . 

♦Erection  of  Ornamental  Masonry  Structure . 

Shedding,  etc.,  Chester  Show  . 

Limestone  . . . 

School  of  Art,  Corporation-street,  Taunton  . 

Iron  &  Steel  Work,  Retort  Ho.  Floor.  Rochdale-rd. 

Woollen  Factory  at  Green  vale,  Kilkenny . 

Ward  Block  (sixteen  beds)  . 

♦Supply  of  3,000  Red  Ware  Grave  Space  Indicators 

♦Making-up  Roads  . 

Footpaths  . 

Extensions  &  Renovations,  Trerhondda  Cha.,  Ferndale 

Renewing  Stonework  in  Town  Hall,  etc . 

Road  Works,  Ermine-road,  Ladywell  . 

Road  Works,  Gabriel-street,  Forest  Hill  . 

Paving  Footpath,  Mayow-road,  Sydenham . 

Stores  . ... 

Gas  Oil  for  Manufacture  of  Carbu  retted  Water  Gas 

Single  Vulcanised  Bitumen  (covered)  Cables . 

Electricity  Meters . 

Gasmeters,  Gas  Cookers,  Paints,  Oil,  etc . 

Minor  Alterations  at  Schools  . 

Painter  Work  at  Schools  . 

8teel  Rails,  Fish-plate3,  Fish-bolts,  etc... . 

Pipework,  Pumps,  Tanks,  etc.  (Specification  18) ... . 

Cottage  at  Outfall  Works,  Water-lane . 

Private  Street  Works,  High-road,  Goodmayes . 

Highway  Materials . 

•New  Petty  Sess.  Court  &  Technical  School,  Cheshunt 
♦Sanitary  Appar.,  Soil  Pipes,  etc.,  Rackham-st. .Infirm. 

600  yds.  of  Mastic  Asphalt,  Newington  Green . 

Sewer  and  Drains,  Bellemoor-road and  Hill-lane.. .. 

Pipe  Sewer  at  Hoare’s-hill  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Zion  Chapel,  Pentre,  Rhondda.... 

Temporary  School,  Uphall-road . 

Brick  and  Concrete  Piers,  Newark  Bridge/ . 

Iron  and  Steelwork,  Newark  Bridge . 

Cleansing,  Painting,  Repairs,  etc.,  to  Schools . 

Tar-paving  Playgrounds,  Norlington-road  School  . . 
Painter  Work,  George  Heriot’s  Schl.,  etc.,  Edinburgh 
♦Med.  Officer’s  Resid.,  Knowle  County  Asy.,Fareham 

*900  tons  of  2-in.  Broken  Granite  . 

*430  tons  of  Gravel . . . 

♦200  tons  of  Hoggin  . 

♦Patent  Office  Extension,  Furnival- street,  E.C.! . 

Reconstructing  Old  Quay  Wall,  Lower  Harbour.. .. 
Shops,  Offices,  etc.,  High-street  Church-street,  etc  . 
♦Repaving portions  of  Hammersmith  &  Uxbridge  rds. 
•Drainage  System  &  Roads.  Ongar  Children’s  Homes 
•Making-up  Brill-street  Carriageway  . 


Bolton  Wanderers  Football  Club  . . 


Anstruther  Easter  Town  Council  . . 
Sudbury  Guardians . 


Mr  J.  Hollingsworth  . 

Bradford  Guardians  . 

Portsmouth  Corporation . 

Rhondda  U.D.O . 

do. 

Bradford  Corporation  . 

Leeds  Education  Committee . 

Twickenham  U.  D.C . 

Edinburgh  &  District  Water  Trustees 

Lee  is  Corporation  . 

do. 

Standing  Joint  Com.  of  East  Riding 

Carlisle  Steam  Laundry  Co . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Education  Committee . 


Darlington  Corporation  . 

Brighton  Borough  Asylum . 

Denton  U.D.C . 

do. 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . 


Rhondda  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Guildford  R.D.C . . . 


Barry  U.D.C . 

do. 

do 

Brighton  Borough  Council . 

Luton  Town  Council  . 

d> 

Lancaster  Corporation . 

Cheshire  Agricultural  Society . 

Bedwellty  U.D.C . 

Somerset  Education  Committee  . . 
Manchester  Corporation . 


Abingdon  Joint  Hospital  Board  .. 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

B°ckenham  U.D.C . 

Altofts  U.D.C . 


Darlington  Corporation  . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

do. 

Leeds  Gas  Committee . 

do. 

Rotherham  Corporation . 

do. 

Wilmslow  &  Alderley  Edge  Gas  Co. 

Edinburgh  School  Board . 

do. 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  . . 

G.W.  Ry.  Co . 

Ilford  U.D.O . 

do. 

Springhead  U.D.C . 

Hertfordshire  C-C . 

St.  Marylebone  Guardians . 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

Southampton  Corporation  . 

do. 


Ilford  U.D.C . 

Guildford  R.D.C . 

do. 

Leyton  U.D.O . 

do. 

George  Heriot’s  Trust . 

County  of  Southampton . 

Barnet  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Perth  Town  Council . 

Rotherham  Corporation . 

Borough  of  Hammersmith . 

Hackney  Union  . 

Borough  of  Fulham . 


W.  Campbell,  Architect,  Hanley . 1 

Morris  &  Prolit,  Architects,  16,  Nelson-square,  Bolton . 

J.  J.  Harris,  6,  Arden-street,  Darlington . 

J.  &  T.  W.  Currie,  Architects,  Elie . 

Clare  <6  Ross.  Architects,  1,  West-street.  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  .. 
R.  &  S.  Williams,  Architecls,  Borough  Chbr.s.,  Wharton-st.,  Cardiff  i 

A.  Whitaker,  Architect,  Worsborough  Bridge,  Barn  ley  . 

F.  Holland,  Engineer.il  Parkinsra's-chbrs.,  Hustl ergate, Bradford  : 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Portsm  rath  . 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda  . 

do. 

T.  C.  Hope  &  Son,  Architects,  23,  Bank-street,  Bradford . 

W.  S.  Braithwaite,  Architect,  Educition  Offices,  Leeds  . 

F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

W.  A  Tait,  C  E..  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds . 

do. 

County  Surveyor,  Beverley . 

Johnstone  Bros  ,  Architects.  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas -lane,  London.  E.C . 

Lynam,  Beckett,  &  Lynam,  Architects,  Stoke  upon-Trent  . 

P  J.  Thomas,  Architect.  Bridgend  . 

G.  Winter,  Borough  Surveyor,  Darlington  . 

J.  G.  Gibbins,  F.  R.I.  B.A..  3,  Palace- phi ca.  Brighton  . 1 

G.  H  Newton,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Denton . 

do. 

Engineer,  Dewar-place  Electricity  Supply  Station,  Edinburgh  . . 

H.  W.  Collins.  Architect.  Clinton-road,  Redruth  . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  . 

do. 

J.  Rees,  61,  Dinas-road,  Dinas,  Rhondda . ; 

W.  Morton,  Quantity  Surveyor,  27,  John-street.  Sunderland  .... 
W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda . 


ao. 

C.  Nickson,  Superintendent,  Gas  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester.. 
J.  Anstae,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Commercial  road,  Guildford 
J.  Graham,  Architect.  Bank-street,  Carlisle . 

F.  M.  Harris,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Barry  . 

do. 

do. 

Borough  Enaineer.  Town  Hall,  Brighton . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Luton . 

do. 

J.  Belcher.  Architect,  20,  Hanover-square,  W . 

T.  A.  Beckett,  Secretary,  St.  Werburgh-chambers,  Chester . 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Engineer.  Council  Offices  New  Tredegar,  via  Cardiff 

Samson  &  Cottam,  Architects.  1,  Hammet-street,  Taunton . 

C.  Nickson,  Superintendent,  Gas  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester.. 

P.  Kennedy,  Secretary,  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills,  Ltd . 

J.  G.  T.  West,  Architect,  The  Knowl.  Abingdon  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Swindon . 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Beckenham . 

J.  A.  Coates.  District  Council  Office,  Altofts  . 

Mr.  Lewis,  Duffryn-street,  Ferndaie . 

G.  Winter,  Borough  Surveyor,  Darlington  . 

Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E . 

do. 

do. 

Stores  Offices,  Meadow-lane,  Leeds  . 

do. 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Rotherham  . 

do. 

W.  8evers,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Wilmslow  . 

Mr.  Carfrae,  3,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh . 

do. 

R.  Gordon  Nicol,  Engineer,  Harbour  Engineer’s  Offices,  Aberdeen 
Kennedy  &  Jenkins,  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street.  Westminster 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer  and  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

do. 

M.  Clarke,  Surveyor,  Springhead,  Oldham  . 

County  Surveyor,  Hatfield . . . . . 1 

Aj  Saxon  Snell,  22,  Southampton-buildings, Chancery-'.ane,  W.C... 
J.  P.  Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N.  .. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Southampton . 

do. 

Mr.  Price,  74,  Llewelyn-street,  Pentre . I 

C.  J.  Dawson,  F.  R.I.  B.A.,  11,  Cranbrook-road,  Ilford  . j 

J.  An3tee,  Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Commercial-road,  Guildford., 
do. 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C . 

do. 

Mr.  Anlerson,  Superintendent  of  Works  . * 

County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  . .  ' 


H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate.  S.W . 

I  R.  M’Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  Tay-street,  Perth . 

!  J.  Platt3,  Architect,  High-street.  Rotherham . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith  . 

I  Clerk’s  Offices.  Hackney  Union,  Homerton,  N  E . 

|  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham  . 


June  17 
do. 

June  19- 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 

June  20> 
do. 
d>. 
do. 
do. 

June  21 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do... 


•to. 

do. 

do 

June  2& 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

June  23i 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  2$ 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  25 

June  2& 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do 
da. 
do. 
da 
do¬ 
do, 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(da 
da 
da 
da. 
da 
do- 
da 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 

June  2 & 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 


the  builder. 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued, 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


External  Painting  Works,  Children’s  Homes,  Sidcup 

JlSch  House,'  wimb'ome  Minster,  Dorset  . 

tlbtrt Village  Sewerage  . . 

jbking-ap  Burwood  Park-road  . 

Rjud  Metal  *  *  •  •  •  •  *  *  *  ............... 

Cnhouse,  etc.,  Victoria  Park,  Widnes  . 

^rations,  etc.,  Appleton  House,  Victoria  Park  . . 

si-hool  Furniture  . 

Waterworks,  Llantwit-Major  . 

Painting,  etc.,  at  Provided  Schools,  Ecclesfield . 

Sro-Concrete  Bridge,  Scotland-road  . 

of  Dwel.  Ho.,  Peckh’m  Eye,  into  Dress’g  Kras. 
•Frection  of  Dwarf  Walls,  etc.,  along  Dart’thPk.  Hill 
'iVniv..  Stables,  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham,  into  Bothy 

Road  Metal . . . . 

•Additions  and  Alterations  to  Southwark  County  Court 

hinting  and  Cleaning  Schools  . 

fist-iron  Pipes,  Cricklewood  . 

ioction  Gas  Plant  and  Engine  at  8ewage  Works  . . 

Painting  and  Decorating  Council  Schools . 

ijlUrs.  to  S.  E.  Hospital  Laundry,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

•Vaccine  Station  at  Hendon . 

linad  Material . 

(Iterations,  etc.,  to  Thrapston  Police-station . 

iSew  School  at  Parkgate-road,  Watford . 

temporary  Church..... . 

•Church  House  at  Barnet . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Greenwich  Guardians  .. 

Branksome  U.D.C . .  .  . 

Ashby  Woulds  u!d.c!.. 

Walton-on-Thames  U.D.C. . 

Faversham  Corporation  . 

Widnes  Corporation . . 

do. 

Bradford  Education  Committee 
fowbndge  R.D.C. 

West  Hiding  C.C.  ..!!!!!! . 

Nelson  Corporation  [  [ . 

London  C.C . . 

9  do. 

do. 

Rochester  Corporation .... 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works’  ’etc 
Warrington  Education  Committee. . 
Metropolitan  Water  Board.. 

Nelson  Corporation . 

Ipswich  Education  Committee’ 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

H.M.  Works  . 

Lewes  Town  Council  . ’. ’. ’. 

Northampton  C.C . . . . 

Hertfordshire  C.C.  . .  . . . . 

The  Committee _ .  .  .  .  .  . .  . 

Trustees  Barnet  Chancel  Es’t’ato 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
bs  Delivered 


J.  S.  Sinclair,  Borough  Surveyor  . . . 

Hrb?  aSa']T„ti?dw 1 *‘lon  °®“.  Manor-row,  Bradford  .... 

'*Bo/ou?h.EnKineor'  Towa  Hall,  Nelson".’ . 

Superintending  Architect's  Department,  15,  Pail  Mali  East' ’s.W. 
do. 

W.Banks,  City  Surveyor,  Rochester. . . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's-gate,  S.W.  . 

nmf' Surve.vor,  Town  Hall,  Warrington . 

R®Kanf  Rnm0ahV  '-Firs’  Southern-rd., Fortis  Gree8n,  E.  Finchley 

B.  Ball,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Nelson .  y 

Thoroughfare,  Ipswich .  . 

”‘‘ice  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C.  . 

F'”™  of  Works  8torey’s-gate,  Wo->tmi'n'stor,  's.'w.' . 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Lewes  . 

C  V  "RS’  &«fc7  Sur'eyor  County  Hall,  Northampton '. 
w  noi  w9’  Architect,  Burvale,  Rickmansworth-road,  Watford 
7'cGTrn^m  eA a^'tR°fSe1n«a n1'  1>alnierston-road,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
J.  C.  Tralcm,  Architect,  16,  Broad-street,  Stamford . :....- 


June  29 
June  30 
do. 

July  1 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

July  4 


July  7 
do. 

July  8 
July  Id 
July  II 
July  12 
July  21 
No  date, 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Waterworks  Plumber  and  Inspector  . 

•distant  Civil  Engineer  . 

iMcher  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery . 

•teacher  of  Builders’  Quantities  . 

•Inspector  of  School  Bldgs,  and  Capt.  of  Fire  Brigade 

Todmorden  Corporation  Waterworks 

Admiralty  . 

Middlesex  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

Not  stated  .  Tnn(.  1Q 

Not  stated  .  .  ,m  °  vs 

12s.  6d.  per  evening . "i"  "i"  i"  "i  | "  i"!  ”  jUno  29 

15s.  per  evening .  ;  d 

120L  per  annum . j  July  '  1 


Thou  marked  with  an  (*)  art  adtertieed  in  thii  number. 


Competition e,  iv. 


Contract t,  lv.  vl.  vlli.  x. 


Public  Appointment 1,  xvi. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  663. 
CROhMLEIGH. — For  water  supply  works  for  tho 
julh  Molton  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Goddard,  engineer 

F.  I.  Stanbury .  £2,778  11  10 

W.  Parkin  .  2,506  14  11 

S.  W.  Harrison  &  Co .  2,485  8  9 

F,  A.  Hooper  .  1,998  10  0 

F,.  Pyko .  1,604  14  3 

Steer  ifcPcarse .  1,587  0  11 

E.  Harris .  1,470  16  3 

E.  Tabor,  Cambridge*  .  1,311  12  6 

DUNDALK.  —  For  erecting  municipal  technical 
■bools,  for  Louth  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
It.  M.  Sellars,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 


Wynne  ..  £4,053  0  0 
i,  licAdorey  3.996  0  0 

I.XeGalnness  3,9U9  14  4 
IcKee  & 

McNally  ..  3,900  0  0 


DYNAS  POWIS. — For  the  formation  of  a  new  road 
tweeting  the  main  Barry-road  with  the  old  main  road 
oDynas  Powis,  and  the  construction  of  lanes,  sewers, 
■uface  drainage,  etc.,  for  the  Greenfield  (Dvnas  Powis) 
lud  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  H.  Budgen,  architect,  95, 
kMarv-strect,  Cardiff : — 

R.  W.  Hunter  A  Co .  £2,180  1  6J 


HENDON.— For  painting  and  repairs  at  workhouse, 
near  Edgwaro,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  E.  P.  Thompson, 
architect,  25,  Einsbury-square,  E.C. : — - 

H.  Hudgell,  Brent-street,  Hendon* ... .  £315  4 


ISLE  WORTH. — For  new  secondary  school  for  girls, 
for  His  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Crothall,  architect,  The  Guildhall,  Westminster, 
S.W. 


W.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  &  Son  .  £3,780  0  0 
Hutcheson 
Keith  ....  3,684  0  0 

T.  McDonald, 

Dundalk*  .  3,291  4  0 


J,  E.  Evans 

Meredith  Bros . 

Barnes,  Chaplin,  &  Co ... . 
W.  Brown  . 

G.  Pollard  &  Co . 

fl.  Rutter . 

J.  Rees  . 

W.  Rees . 

F.  Ashley . 

A.  0.  Collins  A  Co . 

H.  Ringham  . 

J.  Britton,  Dynas  Powis* 


996 
947  16  0 
869  17  3 
822  19  1 
746  0  0 
737  11  6 
719  19  5 
697  16  0 
691  13  7 
676  4  7 
671  0  5 
610  0  0 


EBBW  VALE. — For  700  yds.  of  9-in.  glazed  stone- 
ire  pipe  sewers.  etc.,  at  Wauogoch  District,  Beaufort, 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  J.  Thomas, 
Inn  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale  : — 

I.  Miles,  Mouot  Pleasant-road,  Ebbw  Vale*  ..  £190  6 


GORDDINOG. — For  excavating,  laying,  etc.,  600  lineal 
.nidi  of  cast-iron  pipes,  etc.,  from  reservoir  to  power- 
tae,  Gorddinog,  Llanfairfechan.  for  Col.  H.  Platt.  C.B 
Ii-  T.  B.  Farrington,  engineer,  Trinity-square, 


tadndno 
l  Roberts  & 

Btn. .  £569  0  0 

». Westwood..  608  18  0 

I  Watson  ..  600  0  0 

Utarland... .  493  12  0 

[Chantry....  490  0  0 

snihes  &  Row- 

l»nds  .  453  10  6 

iief field  & 

Evans .  414.  0  0 


J.  Badsey _ £448  10  8 

W.  Devaney  ..  420  66 

G.  Read  A  Son  462  7  0 
Evans  ARoherts  39 J  0  0 
National  Elec- 
tric  Con¬ 
struction  Co., 

Bangor*  ....  432  12  0 


Blackburn  ..  £4,271  0  0 

Waller .  4,045  0  0 

Kingerlee  & 

Son .  4,029  13  0 

Heath  _ _ _  3,980  0  0 

Godson  &  Son  3,873  0  0 
Dickens  ....  3,866  0  0 


Goddard  & 

Son  . £3,863  0  0 

Mattock  & 

Parsons  ..  3,849  0  0 

Minter .  3,818  0  0 

Wisdom  ....  3,789  12  5 
Dorey  A  Co.  3,699  0  0 
Knight  &  Son*  3,433  0  0 


LEAVE3DEN. — For  cleaning  and  painting  work  at 
Leavesdon  Asylum,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  J.  Leaning  &  Sons,  28,  John-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C. : — 

G.  Jaggard .  £2,637  4  0 

H.  F.  Wollaston  .  2,021  12  7 

Holliday  &  Greenwood,  Ltd .  1,677  0  0 

S.  T.  Wright  &  Co .  1,652  1  7 

R.  lies,  Ltd .  1,540  19  9 

Goodchild  &  Jeffery .  1,427  0  0 

Vigor  &  Co .  1,330  0  0 

T.  Cole  .  1,175  14  0 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,175  ~  ~ 

J.  A  M.  Patrick .  1,146 

H.  Kent .  1  141 

Lilley  A  Sons .  1,013 

E.  Proctor  &  Son .  1,000 

M.  McCarthy . 

J.  S.  Fenn . 

A.  H.  Inns . 

W.  J.  Simms  A  Sons,  160,  Dorby- 

road,  Nottingham*  . 

W.  Payne  &  Co.  (informal)  .... 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
925  10  0 
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LLANELLY. — For  erecting  somi-dotached  villas,  for 
Mr.  S.  Clayton,  College-square,  Llanelly.  Mr.  J.  Billet, 
architect,  33,  Prospect-place,  Llanelly,  Carmarthen- : 
Shire : — 

R.  Roblin . £1,250  I  Brown,  Thomas,  & 

Thomas  &  Son -  1,214  John . £1,128 

Howell  &  Son  ... .  1,190  Mercer  .  1,020 

I  J.  Evans* .  900 

Plumber. 

W.  Vivian .  £110  0  I  F.  Vivian*  .  £90  0 

Palmer .  94  0  J.  Phillips .  86  0 

J.  Williams .  91  5  | 


LOCHGELLY. — For  furnishing  and  laying  about 
2,980  lineal  yds.  of  4-in.,  3J-in.,  and  2J-in.  cast-iron 
water  pipes,  with  necessary  pipe  connexions,  for  the 
Town  Council.  Messrs.  Buchanan  A  Bennett,  engineers, 
12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh.  Quantities  by  engineers  : — 

W.  Mitchell  A  Son  . £599  1  0 

Nimmo  A  Coupar .  696  9  2 

Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd .  678  16  2 

R.  Gilmour,  Lochgclly* .  675  1  9 


LONDON. — For  road-making,  etc.,  Pigwoll  -  path, 
Hackney,  for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Norman 
Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Hackney,  N.E. : — 


T.  Adams  ....  £281  16  0 
G.  J.  Anderson  266  19  3 
G.  Porter  ....  262  7  9 

A.  T.  Catley  . .  249  18  6 
Gro  u  n  d  s  & 

Newton  ....  246  10  1 


W.  Griffiths  & 

Co.,  Ltd..  36- 
39,  Hamilton 
Ho.,  Biahops- 
gate-st.-with- 
out,  E.C.*  . .  £240  12  0 


LONDON. — Forforminga  basement,  13  ft.  4  in.  deep, 
under  Neal’s-yard,  and  connecting  to  41,  Neal-street, 
for  Mr.  Joshua  Moreli.  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Maynard 
architects,  20,  John-street,  Adelphi : — 

McCormick  &  Sons  £1,978  I  Holloway  Bros., 

Macoy  &  Sons,  Ltd.  1.665  Ltd.* . £1,500 

I  T.  Stevens  .  1,380 


MISTLEY.— For  making-up  the  footpaths  in  Oxford-road,  for  the  Tendring  Rursd  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Bell,  surveyor.  Woelev,  R.S.O.  : — 


260  square 
yards  concrete 
path  at  per 
yard. 

208  lineal  yards  channel. 

208  lineal  yard3 

With  granite  sets 
at  per  yard. 

With  Sconce  brick 
at  per  yard. 

kerb 

at  per1  yard. 

s.  d. 

5  O 

s.  d. 

6  0 

s.  d. 

5  (1 

a.  d.  a.  d. 

4  0  to  5  9 

3  1 

3  11 

G.  Burgoyne  . 

3  11 

3  4 

2  10 

Parsons  A  Sods,  Manningtreo*  . . 

3  0 

3  3 

3  6 

Sago  A  Cutting . 

3  3 

ft 

666 
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LONDON — For  the  erection  of  new  section  house 
and  married  quarters  at  Long-lane,  Bermondsey. 
Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  New  Scotland  Yard.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  &  Chidgey,  Charing  Cross- 
chambers,  Duke-street,  Adelphi : — 

Shurmur  &  Son  . .  £19,942 

W.  Downs  .  19,735 

Lathey  Bros .  19,455 

Lascelles  &  Co.  . .  19,325 
F.  G.  Minter  ....  18,970 


H.  Lovatt  .  18,857 

Perry  <fc  Co .  18,800 

0.  J.  Williams  . .  18,287 


Holloway  Bros.  ..  £18,280 
Lawranco  &  Son  .  18,258 
F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  18,234 
Mowlem  &  Co.  . . 

Higgs  cfe  Hill  .... 

Leslie  &  Co . 

Grover  &  non.. .. 


18,120 

17,984 

17,672 

17,638 


OAKENGATES  (Salop). — For  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  for  the 
Trustees.  Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  architect,  10,  Albion-street, 
Hanley.  Quantities  by  architect 
T.  Godwin  ....  £1,413  0 
R.  &  J.  Milling¬ 
ton  .  1,310  0 

J.  L.  Jones  ....  1,280  0 

C.  Cornes  <fe  Son  1,258  " 


1,238  0 


A.  Roper . £1,212  0 

J.  Bright .  1,190  0 

J.  &  T.  Francis  1,088  17 
J.  Blakemore  & 

Sons .  1,081  12 

A.  Holmes,  Wel- 
liugtonj  ....  1,030  0 


_  1,220 

$  Accepted  subject  to  deduction. 


SALTWOOD  (Kent). — For  110  yds.  of  9-in.  stone¬ 
ware 'pipe  sewer,  for  Elham  Rural  District  Council: — 

C.  J.  Howland . £160  I  S.  Gower .  £98 

O.  Mart  .  145  Scott  Bros .  86 

J.  J.  Jenner  .  119  J.  Reeve,  Cheriton*  84 

Lewis  &  Sons  .  98  | 


SWANSEA. — For  erecting  five  pairs  of  semi-detached 
houses  in  Dillwyn-road.  Sketty,  for  the  Second  Sketty 
Corporation  Building  Club.  Mr.  C.  T.  Ruthen,  archi¬ 
tect,  Bank-chambers,  Heathfleld-street,  Swansea  : — 

D.  Jenkins  ....  £4,800  0  I  J.  Maries  &  Sons, 

Fuge  &  Rosser  4,750  0  Richard  son- 

T.  Richards _  4,693  0  street- yard, 

T.  D.  Jones ....  3,999  16  |  Swansea* ....  £4,075  0 


SWANSE  V. — Forerecting  a  villa  residence  in  London- 
road,  Gorseinon.  Mr.  C.  T.  Ruthen,  architect.  Bank- 
chambers,  Heathfleld-street,  Swansea: — 


D.  Jenkins  . .  £1,160  0  0 
J.  Maries  & 

80ns .  875  0  0 

H.  Billings  . .  840  0  0 


Fuge  ARosser, 

172,  St. 

Helen’s- 

avenue, 

Swansea* . .  £762  11  6 


TROON. — For  alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Troon, 
Camborne,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  H.  W.  Collins,  archi¬ 
tect,  Clinton-road,  Redruth  : — 

J.  Berryman,  Camborne* .  £110 


PARKESTON. — For  making-np  of  the  footpaths  in  Parkeston-road,  Trinces-street.  Tyler-street,  and  Adelaide- 
street.  Parkeston.  the  paths  to  be  of  concrete,  and  the  kerbs  and  channels  of  granite  or  Scorice  brick,  for  the 
Tendring  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Bell,  surveyor,  Weeley,  R.S.O.  :  — 


- — 

1,177 

square  yds. 
concrete 
path 
at  per 
yard. 

,769  lineal  yards  channel. 

160  lineal  yards 
new  kerb 
at  per  yard. 

599  yards 
old  kerb 
at  per  yard. 

With  granite 
sets  at  per 
yard. 

With  Scorice 
brick  at  per 
yard. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s,  d. 

s.  d. 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

4  3  to  5  9 

0  10 

3  1 

3  11 

2  10 

2  6} 

4  0 

3  6 

3  11 

3  4 

2  10 

0  6} 

2  9 

3  8 

3  7 

T.  Kedge  . 

3  3 

3  5 

PAU. — For  the  erection  of  a  half  timber  and  rough 
cast  dwelling  house  at  Pau,  France,  for  Dr.  Edwards, 
exclusive  of  stone  foundations  but  inclusive  of  customs, 
freight,  etc.,  and  everything  else,  and  to  be  erected  within 
throe  months  by  English  workmen.  Messrs.  Hayward 
A  Maynard,  architects,  20,  Jolm-street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.C. : — 

Humphreys,  Ltd.  £1,382  0  I  Rowell  &  Co.  (ten- 
R.  lies  &  Co.  ..  1,012  8  |  tative  price  only)  £850  0 

[Negotiations  have  been  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
R.  lies  &  Co.  for  the  execution  of  the  work.] 


SCUNTHORPE. — For  constructing  a  storage  reser¬ 
voir,  pump  house,  offices,  etc.  (Water  Contract  No.  6), 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  M.  Cobban, 
Engineer,  Home-street,  Scunthorpe: — 

,  Cubioyard 

engine-beds, 
s.  d.; 

Dawson  &  8on  .  £6,062  0  ....  20  0 

P.  Sharp .  6,262  2  ....  20  0 

Bower  Bros .  4,980  0  -  20  0 

C.  Hollingsworth  ....  4,972  0  ....  19  0 

Arundel’s  Exors .  4,600  0  ....  15  9 

H.  Ashley  . .  4,270  0  ....  15  9 

H.  J.  Thompson,  Scun¬ 
thorpe*  .  4,176  0  ....  16  0 

J.  H.  Dixon .  4,100  0  ....  20  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £4,870.] 


SKETTY. — For  erecting  seventeen  houses  in  Town 
Hill-road,  Sketty,  Swansea,  for  the  Sketty  Co-operative 
Building  Club.  Mr.  C.  T.  Ruthen,  architect,  Bank- 
chambers,  Heathfleld-street,  Swansea : — 


Bennett 

Bros . £9,000  0  0 

T.  Richards  7,762  0  0 
Lloyd  Bros.  7,613  9  11 
J.&D.  Jones  6,660  0  0 
H.  Billings. .  6,630  0  0 
D.  Jenkins.  .  6,500  0  0 


J.  Maries  & 

Sons  ....  £6,567  10 
W.  Evans  . .  5,625  0 
T.  D.  Jones  6,457  10 
C.  Maries, 
Richardson- 
s  treat-, 

Swansea*  .  5,355  0 


YNISMENDW. — For  erecting  nineteen  houses,  for 
the  Swansea  Valley  Building  Club.  Mr.  C.  T.  Ruthen, 
architect,  Bank  Chambers,  Heathfleld-street,  Swansea : — 

Thomas  Bros . £5,662  I  W.  J.  Griffiths  ....  £4,769 

L.  S.  Owen  &  Co...  5,605  J.  R.  Williams, 

W.  Morgan  .  6,610  Ystalyfera, 

Mills  &  Powell _  4,940  |  R.S.O.* .  4,712 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  ftc.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATI 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE, 


FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  a 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  hill  stone. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and  8< 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehom 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrace 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fc 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  ' 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGKAPHE] 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tewestmin8t«'r? 
nrrniim  a,  aaii  j  8,  princes  street,  s.w.,  ai 
mtl  Ufllm  u  OUI1  t  32,  clement’s  lane,  e.c. 


‘‘  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES, 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1. 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSINGTON 


FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stom 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  1 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  largo  or  snia 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerb 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  0 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  k  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  k  oilier  Floors. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 
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The  Wesleyan  Hall  Competition  Designs. 

HE  nine  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  final 
competition  for  the 
proposed  Wes¬ 
leyan  Hall  at  West- ; 
minster  have  been 
on  view  this  week 
at  the  Wesleyan 
church  in  the  City- 
oad.  The  occasion  is  one  of  more  than 
isual  interest,  owing  to  the  size  and 
mportance  ,  of  the  building  and  the 
irominent  site  which  it  is  to  occupy  in 
ront  of  the  open  space  opposite  West- 
ninster  Abbey. 

Detailed  description  of  the  selected 
lesign  by  Messrs.  Lanchester  &  Rickards 
s  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publica- 
iion  of  the  perspective  view  and  the  plans 
n  the  present  issue.  The  plan  as  a  whole 
s  a  model  of  clear  and  symmetrical 
irrangement,  successfully  grappling  with 
\  very  difficult  problem.  The  library 
rad  the  small  hall  are  arranged  in 
lonnexion  with  each  other,  as  requested 
ii  the  Instructions  ;  the  four  large  Com- 
nitfcee-Rooms  are  exceedingly  well  placed, 
n  close  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
n  the  part  of  the  building  where  they 
vill  be  most  removed  from  noise.  On 
;h e  other  hand  the  reading-room,  it  must 
ie  admitted,  is  at  the  noisy  corner,  which 
.8  to  be  regretted,  but  it  may  no  doubt  be 
urged  that  it  is  a  less  evil  for  people  to 
ie  disturbed  by  noise  when  reading  than 
Lor  them  to  be  rendered  inaudible  in 
i  meeting-room  when  speaking.  It  is, 
however,  a  question  whether,  for  two 


reasons,  the  reading-room  and  conference 
hall  would  not  really  have  been  better  on 
the  first  floor  ;  a  change  which  might, 
even  now,  be  made  without  much  derang¬ 
ing  the  plan.  In  the  first  place  this  plan' 
is  one  (almost  the  only  one)  in  which 
the  authors  have  provided  something 
like  a  wide  and  dignified  grand  staircase 
up  to  the  large  hall.  When  there  is  such 
a  staircase,  we  hold  that  cloak-rooms 
should  be  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that 
people  should  ascend  the  staircase  with¬ 
out  their  wraps  and  impedimenta  ;  it  is 
more  dignified.  Secondly,  it  might  be 
very  convenient,  on  special  occasions,  to 
have  two  large  rooms  like  the  library  and 
conference  hall  (which  is  called  in  the 
Instructions  the  “  Reception  Hall  ”)  on 
the  same  floor  with  the  large  hall;  so  as  to 
be  able  to  use  the  whole  en  suite.  Apart 
from  this  point,  the  cloak-room  arrange¬ 
ments  are  ample  and  very  well  arranged, 
at  either  end  of  a  spacious  crush  hall ; 
there  is  also  separate  and  spacious 
provision  of  the  same  kind  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  in  connexion  with  the  tea-rooms  ; 
a  provision  which  was  specified  in  the 
Instructions,'  and  which  some  of  the 
competitors  have  overlooked.  The  tea¬ 
rooms  and  the  kitchen  would  not  be  very 
adequately  lighted,  but  are  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  in  relation  to  each 
other.  The  planning  of  the  large  hall 
so  as  to  place  the  platform  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  longer  sides  is  not,  we  think, 
the  best,  but  it  has  the  advantage  in  the 
present  case  of  putting  the  speakers  at 
the  farthest  point  from  outside  noises; 
and  the  indentation  in  the  plan,  by 
which  the  south  windows  of  the  hall  are 


kept  some  way  back  from  the  street, 
though  it  loses  some  space,  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  quiet.  The  authors:  have 
not  attempted' to  provide  the  suggested 
extra  offices  on  the  west  side  for  letting  off, 
as  the  offices  in  their  plan  are  evidently 
those  required  for  the  business  of  the 
establishment ;  and  in  fact  the  suggestion 
was  not  a  very  reasonable  one,  considering 
that  the  site  is  barely  large  enough  for 
the  rooms  demanded  for  the  work  of  the 
establishment,  and  requires  some  manage¬ 
ment  to  get  them  all  in  :  the  suggestion 
was,  however,  only  optional. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
authors  have .  done .  their  external ; design 
the  best  justice  by  talcing  the  perspective 
.view  from  a  high  point  of  sight ;  it  has 
the  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  showing  tie 
working  out  of  the  whole  structure  better, 
but  it  also  shows  too  much  of  the  flat 
roofs  which  are  not  intended  to  be  seen, 
and  does  not  give  the  effect  of  the 
building  as  it  would  really  appear.  It  is 
what  may  be  characterised  as  .  a 
“  grandiose 55  building,  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  so;  for  though  it  is  not  a 
church,  it  is  what,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Established  Church,  would  be  called  a 
“Church  House”;  it  is  the  central 
establishment  of  what  is  essentially  a 
great  religious  community  ;  and  in  that 
light  it  has,  like  nearly  all  the' designs,  a 
too  decidedly  secular  appearance.  And 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
system  of  architectural  competition.  We 
are  not  adversaries  of  the  competition 
system  for  important  buildings ;  there 
is  on  the  whole  more  to  be  said  iii 
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favour  of  it  than  against  it ;  but  it  is 
almost  inevitable  in  such  a  case  that  each 
competitor  endeavours  to  outvie  the 
others  in  producing  something  striking  ; 
it  is  a  •  very  important  element  in  the 
chances  of  success  ;  and  what  is  most 
striking  is  not  always  really  the  most 
suitable  architectural  expression  of  the 
situation,  Had  the  authors  of  this 
design  been  invited,  without  competition, 
to  evolve  what  they  considered  the  best 
architectural  expression  of  a  building  to 
represent  the  central  home  of  Weslevan- 
ism,  is  it  not  possible  that  they  would 
have  produced  something  different  from 
this — more  religious  and  less  municipal 
in  appearance  ?  And  the  remark  applies 
more  or  less  to  the  designs  generally  ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  express  the  true 
spirit  of  Wesleyanism  ;  they  are  some¬ 
what  too  Pagan  in  spirit. 

We  were  not  able  to  find  room  for  the 
section,  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  visible  cupola  in  the  exterior 
design  is  not  the  actual  roof  of  the  great 
hall,  but  an  outer  one  for  effect,  on  the 
same  principle  as  at  St.  Paul’s ;  the 
actual  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  a  segmental 
domed  one  at  a  much  lower  level. 

A  word  on  two  general  points,  before 
going  to  the  other  designs.  We  observe 
that  every  one  of  the  designs — we  think 
we  are  correct  in  saying  so — shows  a 
ceiling  to  the  large  hall  of  curved  section, 
segmental  or  elliptical.  The  attention  of 
competitors  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
good  acoustic  properties  in  this  hall  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  everyone 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject 
is  aware  that,  whatever  is  not  known 
about  acoustics  (and  that  is  a  great  deal), 
it  is  known  that  a  ceiling  in  a  curved 
seption  is  bad,  at  all  events  for  speaking, 
as  it  promotes  echo.  The  other  point  is 
in  regard  to  stairs.  The  attention  of 
competitors  was  called  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  County  Council  in  respect  of 
stairs,  as  the  large  hall  might  be  used  as  a 
concert-room,  and  therefore  would  come 
under  the  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
theatres  and  public  buildings.  These 
regulations  demand  two  exit  staircases 
for  every  500.  persons  on  each  floor,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  minimum  of  width,  but 
requiring  the  specified  number  of  stair¬ 
cases,  whatever  their  width.  Most  of  the 
competitors  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
by  this  requirement,  and  hence  the 
general  prevalence  in  the  plans  of  narrow 
staircases,  and  the  general  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  provide  a  grand  or  monu¬ 
mental  staircase,  since  a  staircase  of  wide 
proportions  counts  for  no  more,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  one  of  the 
minimum  width.  This  is  an  absurd 
anomaly,  which  ought  to  be  altered. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  dignity 
of  an  interior  than  a  spacious  and  stately 
staircase ;  but  if  its  dimensions  are  to 
count  for  nothing,  of  course  space  cannot 
be  wasted  for  it.  That,  we  take  it,  is  the 
real  reason  why  we  see  in  these  plans 
such  a  collection  of  cramped  and  narrow 
staircases,  quite  unworthy  of  the  scale 
of  the  building.  Most  of  them  after  all, 
do  not,  as  far  as  we  had  time  to  examine, 
provide  the  full  number  required  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  full  number  are  not  provided 
to  the  galleries  of  the  hall  in  the  accepted 
design,  as  it  has  only  two  exit  staircases, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  plan, 
and  ought'  by  regulation  to  have  at  least 


four.  But  where  there  is  a  state  stair¬ 
case  of  ample  width,  these  regulations  as 
to  mere  number  ought  to  be  modified. 

No.  4,  by  Mr.  Vincent,  Harris,  shows  an 
exterior  design  treated  with  some  power, 
with  a  strongly  marked  cornice  and  deep 
carved  frieze  under  it,  which  is  not 
without  its  effect ;  the  angles  are 
emphasised  by  masses  of  rusticated  work, 
the  space  between  being  occupied  on  the 
Prince’s-street  side  by  a  Corinthian  order 
with  windows  between,  on  the  Tothill- 
street  side  by  ranges  of  windows  only. 
The  large  hall,  which  is  of  ample  size,  has 
its  long  axis  east  and  west,  and  the 
reading-room  and  conference-room  in 
the  same  positions  in  regard  to  it  as  in 
No.  5.  The  author  has  provided  extra 
offices  and  strong-rooms  on  the  west  side. 
The  large  -committee- rooms-  arc  on  the 
second  floor  on  the  east  side  ;  too  high  up. 
The  cloak-rooms  are  planned  in  a 
primitive  manner,  the  access  to  them 
being  by  contiguous  doors  out  of  the  same 
corridor.  There  is  a  dome  over  the 
centre  and  smaller  domes  at  the  angles. 
The  perspective  view  is  a  powerfully 
executed  drawing,  but  the  ensemble  is 
somewhat  confused  and  wanting  in 
repose  and  unity  of  design. 

No.  3  by  Mr.  Flockhart,  is  the  most 
severe  and  restrained  in  exterior  design 
of  all,  and  in  this  respect  to  our  thinking 
the  best ;  we  prefer  it  to  the  accepted 
design.  There  is  no  dome  or  other 
salient  feature ;  it  is  a  symmetrically 
treated  rather  low  mass  of  building, 
with  a  Corinthian  order  in  the  centre  part 
of  each  of  the  faces  shown,  on  a  high 
rusticated  ground  story j  there  is  a  pedi¬ 
ment  over  the  order  on  the  Prince’s-street 
side,  but  towards  Tothill-street  only  the 
level  cornice  ;  the  angles  are  treated  in  a 
simple  and  massive  manner ;  and  the 
whole  design,  though  it  has  no  more  of 
the  Church  House  sentiment  than  any  of 
the  others,  is  most  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  effect.  The  plan  provides 
religiously  the  number  of  staircases 
officially  required,  without  providing  any¬ 
thing  like  a  grand  staircase.  The  plan  is 
in  the  main  a  good  one,  but  the  large 
committee-rooms  are  too  scattered  in 
position  ;  committee-rooms  of  this  kind 
should  be  grouped,  as  there  is  often  occa¬ 
sion  for  reference  from  one  committee  to 
another.  The  conference  hall  is,  as  we 
think  it  should  be,  on  the  same  level  as 
the  large  hall,  and  in  a  central  position 
with  a  committee-room  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  plan  however,  in  symmetry  and 
concentration  is  not  equal  to  one  or  two 
others  ;  it  is  in  the  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  that  its  main  superiority  lies,  and 
although  the  absence  of  a  central  elevated 
feature  may  be  felt,  the  refinement  of 
detail  and  conception  go  far  to  atone  for 
this  ;  and  then  there  is  the  question  of 
economy  :  it  looks  as  if  it  could  really  be 
carried  out  within  the  stipulated  limit 
of  cost,  which  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
some  of  the  others. 

No.  2,  Mr.  Gibson’s,  shows  a  tower  with 
a  picturesque  lantern  stage  near  each 
angle  of  the  Prince’s-street  front,  and 
at  the  angles  a  pavilion  block  with  an 
arched  pediment,  which  forms  a  “  stop  ” 
to  a  columnar  order  carried  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  Tothill-street  front. 
This  is  suitable  and  graceful  in  effect,  but 
the  leaded  dome  over  the  large  hall,  well 
designed  in  itself,  does  not  relate  to 
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anything  on  the  plan ;  it  is  a  made 
feature  carried  on  girders,  for  exterior 
effect.  In  the  selected  design  also  it  may 
be  complained  that  the  ground  plan  gives 
no  hint  of  the  dome  over  it,  but  there  is 
more  constructional  basis  for  it  than  in 
this  case.  There  is  a  lofty  recessed  arch 
carried  up  in  the  centre  of  the  Prince's- 
street  front,  to  emphasise  the  entrance, 
and  sculpture  decoration  is  well  put  in 
and  well  shown  on  a  large  and  fine  detail 
elevation.  The  hall  and  staircase  are 
well  treated,  with  a  stair  13  ft.  wide 
ascending  to  right  and  left,  but  the  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms  have  doors 
close  opposite  each  other.  The  small 
hall,  library,  and  reception-room  are 
grouped  together  on  the  plan  ;  the  recep¬ 
tion-room  forms  a  kind  of  passage-room 
to  the  large  hall,  which  is  perfectly  allow¬ 
able,  and  in  fact  perhaps  its  proper  use. 
The  large  committee-rooms  seem  too 
scattered — one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the 
north  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
respectively ;  those  committee-rooms 
should  not  be  higher  up  than  the  first 
floor  and  should  be  grouped  together.  The 
large  hall  looks  rather  small  for  the 
acco  m  mod  ati  o  n  required. 

Messrs.  Mallows  &  Cross  (No.  1)  send 
what  we  take  to  be  alternative  plans, 
though  not  so  stated.  Those  on  the  left 
may  be  taken  as  impossible  owing  to  the 
space  wasted  in  large  corridors  and  the 
insufficient  size  of  the  large  hall.  Both 
sets  of  plans  are  exceedingly  symmetrical 
and  stately  in  internal  effect,  and  would 
make  very  fine  buildings,  but  even  the 
right-hand  set  is  too  liberal  in  corridor 
space  considering  the  restricted  character 
of  the  site  in  regard  to  the  accommodation 
required.  In  this  plan  the  large  hall 
forms  a  Greek  cross  in  the  centre,  with 
galleries  over  the  recesses ;  the  con¬ 
ference  hall  is  centrally  behind  the  plat¬ 
form  side  of  the  large  hall ;  in  the  four 
angles  of  the  plan  on  this  floor  are  recep¬ 
tion-room,  vestry,  and  two  committee- 
rooms,  symmetrically  placed.  This 
makes  an  admirable  pattern  on  the  plan, 
but  symmetry  on  plan  does  not  always 
make  the  best  working  arrangement. 
If  we  understand  the  plan  right,  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  large  hall  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  building,  which 
would  necessitate  a  party  of  men  and 
women  dividing  on  the  ground  floor 
and  ascending  separate  staircases,  with 
a  difficulty  of  knowing  how  to  find  each 
other  again ;  a  practically  impossible 
arrangement.  The  authors  write  on  the 
plan  of  the  hall  that  it  gives  “  2,708  seats, 
including  platform  and  galleries.”  They 
are  perhaps  stronger  in  arithmetic  than 
we  are,  but  we  have  failed,  after  careful 
computation,  to  realise  more  than  2,122 
seats,  including  170  on  the  platform, 
which  we  think  should  not  be  included  ; 

“  to  seat  2,500  ”  means  to  seat .  an 
audience  of  that  size.  A  hall  to  seat  2,500, 
when  you  come  to  work  it  out,  is  a  larger 
undertaking  than  some  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  seem  to  have  quite  realised. 
The  perspective  view,  a  very  fine 
drawing,  shows  a  very  dignified  archi¬ 
tectural  exterior ;  in  fact  the  whole 
scheme  is  architecturally  a  very  fine  one, 
but  convenience  has  been  rather  sacrificed 
to  architectural  effect  and  disposition. 

Design  No.  9,  by  Messrs.  Crouch, 
Butler,  &  Savage  (of  Birmingham),  is  the 
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only  one  which  adopts  an  angle  entrance, 
and  though  we  do  not  think  this  the 
best  principle  of  treating  a  plan  of  this 
size  and  importance,  both  plan  and 
design  are  very  clever  and  interesting. 
Inside  the  angle  entrance  is  a  circular 
vestibule,  and  beyond  this  the  whole 
centre  of  the  building  is  scooped  out  as  a 
large  circle  ;  in  the  basement  this  forms 
the  small  hall,  with  a  retiring-room  taken 
out  of  it ;  over  this  is  the  large  hall, 
within  the  same  circular  walls,  but  the 
platform  and  orchestra  over  the  retiring- 
room  below.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
absurd  that  the  small  and  large  hall 
should  be  circumscribed  by  the  same 
walls  on  the  plan,  but  the  system  is  to 
make  up  in  height  what  is  lost  in  area,  by 
having  two  tiers  of  large  galleries — a 
three-storied  hall  in  fact.  We  do  not 
think  this  a  good  practical  solution,  but 
the  whole  thing  has  the  merit  of  present¬ 
ing  a  distinct  architectural  idea,  and  the 
dome  is  really  an  expression  of  the  sub¬ 
structure.  The  tea-rooms  are  well 
arranged  in  the  basement,  and  the  large 
committee-rooms  over  them.  The  con¬ 
ference  hall  and  reading-room  are  on 
the  same  floor  with  the  large  hall,  the 
conference  hall  opening  directly  into  it, 
which  is  a  good  arrangement.  There 
are  inevitably  some  awkward  corners  in 
the  plan ;  the  cloak-rooms  are  rather 
restricted,  and  the  small  hall  would  be 
insufficiently  lighted.  Whether  the  large 
hall,  with  all  its  galleries,  would  really 
give  the  sitting  accommodation  required 
we  should  feel  rather  doubtful,  but  had 
not  time  to  test  it.  The  exterior  rt  a 
fine  design  ;  a  quadrant  colonnade  at  the 
angle  entrance,  an  engaged  Ionic  order  in 
the  centre  portions  of  the  two  sides, 
stopped  by  solid  angle  pavilions  with 
pediments  over  ;  there  is  a  small  dome 
marking  the  vestibule  and  a  large  one 
over  the  hall,  both  finished  externally  as 
stone  domes  ;  the  aspect  of  the  whole  is 
what  may  be  called  monumental. 

No.  8,  by  Messrs.  Cheston  &  Perkin, 
is  what  we  should  call  a  commonplace 
exterior  design,  redeemed  by  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  practical  and  well-arranged  plan. 
The  stairs  1  are  small,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  them  ;  the  cloak-room  accom¬ 
modation  is  ample  and  very  well  planned, 
and  the  areas  for  light  well  placed,  so  as 
to  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  interior. 
In  a  practical  sense  this  is  one  of  the  best 
plans ;  but  the  exterior  design  wants 
character  and  individuality,  there  is  no 
leading  idea  in  it. 

No.  6,  by  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Swan  (Birming¬ 
ham),  looks  an  odd  plan  at  first  sight, 
but  has  points  in  it,  especially  the 
grouping  of  the  four  large  committee- 
rooms  not  far  from  the  entrance,  lighted 
from  internal  areas  ;  they  are  thus  all 
together,  and  the  greatest  quiet  is 
ensured.  The  small  hall  has  its  own 
special  entrance  with  its  own  cloak¬ 
rooms.  The  tea-rooms  in  the  basement 
are  insufficiently  lighted,  parti}'-  by 
borrowed  light  through  the  screens  of  the 
ladies’  cloak-rooms !  These  and  other 
details  seem  to  have  been  got  in  after¬ 
wards,  instead  of  being  thought  out  as 
part  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  reading- 
room  is  in  a  good  and  quiet  position  in 
north-east  angle.  The  exterior  per¬ 
spective,  in  colour,  with  a  great  effect 
of  reflections  in  the  wet  street,  shows 
two  campaniles  on  the  east  side;  the 
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No.  7,  by  Messrs.  Waddington,  Son, 
&  Dunkerley,  has  some  good  points  in 
the  plan,  but  is  in  want  of  a  controlling 
motive  ;  as  in  the  last-named,  things  seem 
to  be  got  in  because  they  must  be  got  in, 
not  because  their  position  has  been 
thought  out  as  part  of  a  definite  scheme. 
1  he  committee-rooms  are  grouped  on  the 
north  side,  which  is  a  quiet  quarter  ;  and 
the  reception-room  and  conference  hall 
well  placed  over  the  vestibule  ;  but  the 

centre  lounge  and  memorial  hall  ”  are 
not  wanted,  and  the  treatment  on  the 
plan  of  partitioning  off  lavatories  and 
other  rooms  in  the  angles  is  the  last  kind 
of  treatment  for  anything  which  is  to  be 
called  a  memorial  hall ;  it  is  essentially 
un-monumental.  The  exterior  is  a 
domed  structure  more  ambitious  than 
satisfactory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best 
plan  has  been  selected,  and  the  exterior 
design  will  make  a  fine  and  effective 
building,  though,  as  already  implied,  we 
ean  hardly  regard  it  as  the  ideal  archi¬ 
tectural  expression  of  the  central  Institu¬ 
tion  or  Church  House  of  a  religious  body. 

- *-♦-« - 

SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

S  with  the  pictures,  so  with  the 
sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy — there  is  no  one 
work  that  one  can  single  out  as  being 
especially  great  and  as  the  predominant 
production  of  the  year ;  yet  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  really  interesting  work  is  much 
higher  in  sculpture  than  in  painting. 
This  is  perhaps  not  surprising ;  sculpture 
is  a  very  exacting  art,  and  (in  England) 
not  a  popular  one ;  and  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  enter  upon  it  lightly. 

Portrait  statues  are  prominent ;  Mr. 
Pomeroy’s  bronze  figure  of  Lord  Dufferin 
occupies  the  central  position  in  the 
Octagon,  and  is  treated  with  dignity,  a 
ceremonial  mantle  giving  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  breadth  and  mass  of  effect. 
Mr.  Thornycroft’s  colossal  bronze  figure 
(also  cloaked  or  gowned)  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Strand  near 
St.  Clement  Danes,  stands  opposite  to  a 
very  pleasing  and  finely  composed  group 
entitled  “  Brotherhood,”  which  is  to 
form  part  of  the  same  memorial ;  the 
brotherhood  being  represented  by  two 
little  nude  boys  standing  at  their 
mother’s  knee  and  partially  embraced  by 
her  ;  the  lines  made  by  the  seated  figure, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  three  heads,  form 
a  charming  sculptural  ensemble,  and  one 
cannot  but  wish  that  the  monument  had 
been  limited  to  this  symbolical  group 
backed  by  a  stele  with  the  portrait  head 
of  Gladstone,  instead  of  the  entire  figure 
on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  group. 
Bronze,  however,  does  far  better  than 
marble  for  a  portrait  figure  of  this  kind  ; 
marble  is  for  more  idealised  work,  and  we 
would  much  rather  have  seen  Mr. 
Frampton’s  figure  of  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  in  bronze  than  in  the  marble 
as  it  stands  in  the  Lecture-room.  But 
all  portrait  figures  of  this  class  are  beside 
the  real  genius  of  sculpture.  Mr.  Gos- 
combe  John  has  in  the  Lecture-room  a 
sketch  model  for  a  bronze  seated  statue 
of  Mr.  Lecky  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  we  suppose  is  to  be  carried  out  life- 


size  or  larger.  Mr.  Lecky  was  a  rare  and 
remarkable  intellect,  but  what  could  be 
made  of  his  figure  in  sculpture  ? 

Among  works  specially  intended  as 
parts  of  a  decorative  architectural 
scheme,  the  most  important  is  perhaps 
Mr.  MackennaFs figure  of  “Glory  ’’for  the 
Islington  war  memorial  (sec  G,  iithograph 
plate  No.  II.) ;  a  figure  fine  in  attitude  and 
in  the  design  of  the  drapery,  but  the 
expression  of  the  head  is  surely  rather 
tame  in  relation  to  the  idea  symbolised. 
Mr.  Walker’s  monument  to  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Lothian,  and  Mr.  Schenck’s 
two  admirably  decorative  reliefs, 
“  Literature  and  Art  ”  and  “  Science  and 
Industry,”  have  already  been  illustrated 
in  our  pages  ;  they  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  Lecture-room,  where 
also  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  model  for 
a  frieze  in  bronze — “  Peace  and  War,” 
by  Miss  Mar  von  ;  the  two  sides  of  the 
subject  are  divided  by  a  kind  of  pavilion 
or  gateway  enclosing  a  group  of  figures 
which  may  symbolise  the  central  life  of  the 
state  or  city  ;  at  any  rate  the  effect  of  the 
whole  promises  very  well.  Mr.  Drury’s 
panel  “  The  Fine  Arts,”  for  the  Victoria 
memorial  at  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  architectural  decora¬ 
tion,  the  draped  figures  in  low  relief,  the 
heads  being  detached  in  rather  higher 
relief  from  the  ground.  Mr.  C.  J.  Allen’s 
sketch  model  of  a  figure  of  “Justice” 
(E,  Plate  II.),  for  a  group  on  the 
Liverpool  Victoria  memorial  shows  a 
most  satisfactory  simplicity  and  breadth 
of  treatment.  Another  Victoria  me¬ 
morial,  for  Nottingham,  has  furnished 
Mr.  Toft  with  occasion  for  a  charm¬ 
ing  work  symbolising  “  Maternity,” 
a  panel  showing  a  draped  figure 
in  relief  holding  a  charming  little  child 
on  each  arm  (perhaps  there  is  a  little, 
too  much  of  the  suggestion  of  “  twins  ” 
about  it) ;  the  heads  are  relieved  against 
a  background  of  twined  foliage ;  the 
whole  is  slightly  mediaeval  in  spirit,  and  in 
this  sense  an  interesting  variety  from  the 
usual  character  of  modern  work  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Hodges’s  large  group  “  The 
Flow,”  for  Cardiff  Town  Hall  (is  there  to 
be  a  corresponding  group  representing 
“  The  Ebb  ”  ?)  is  a  mass  of  marine  figures 
and  attributes  falling  in  with  a  long- 
accepted  convention,  and  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  good  effect-  in  its  place  on 
the  building ;  for  an  exhibition-room  it 
has  not  enough  subject  for  the  space  it 
occupies.  The  principal  head,  which  is 
finely  treated,  seems  to  owe  something  to 
a  remarkable  clay  model  for  a  River- God 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Michelangelo.  Mr.  Goscombe 
John’s  “Dettingen  Drummer-Boy,”  a 
model  in  plaster  and  over  life-size,  is  also 
out  of  place  in  the  confined  space  of  an 
exhibition-room  ;  it  is  to  be  executed  in 
bronze  as  a  part  of  a  memorial  to  the 
King’s  Liverpool  Regiment,  and  in  that 
position  and  material  will  be  very  effective. 

Coming  to  the  sculptures  which  are 
neither  portraiture  nor  decoration,  but 
are  ideal  subjects  complete  in  thejnselves, 
we  find  in  Mr.  Parker’s  “  The  Long,  Long 
Dreams  of  Youth,”  which  is  the  first 
exhibit  on  the  Catalogue,  a  nude  figure 
very  well  modelled  and  with  a  face  very 
expressive  of  the  idea  intended,  only  the 
face  and  the  attitude  hardly  go  together  ; 
the  attitude  is  not  reposeful  enough  for  a 
day-dream.  Still,  this  is  a  work  of  the 
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type  we  like  to  see  ;  the  abstract  expres¬ 
sion  of  sentiment  by  an  abstract  figure, 
with  no  realistic  accompaniments;  it 
represents  what  sculpture  was  meant  for. 
So  does'  Mr.  Bertram  Pegram’s  group 
“  Endymion,”  a  rather  new  treatment,  for 
Endymion  is  rising  up  to  meet  Diana’s 
kiss  :  the  insistence  on  the  anatomical 
detail  of  his  figure  perhaps  rather  disturbs 
the  mood  of  the  work ;  a  Greek  would 
have  conventionalised  more  and  thus 
kept  a  more  poetic  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Taubman’s  “  The  Awakening  ”  (A, 

Plate  I.)  is  more  abstract — a  fine  calm 
sculpturesque  figure.  Mr.  Derwent 
Wood’s  crouching  figure  of  “  Cain  ”  is 
unquestionably  powerful,  but  the  features 
are  of  an  unnecessarily  low  type  which  it 
is  disagreeable  to  contemplate  ;  remorse 
may  be  intended,  but  if  so  it  is  not 
successfully  expressed.  Mr.  Mullins’s 
“Sisters”  and  Mr.  Arnold  Wright’s 
“  Sleep  ”  (B  and  C,  Plate  I.),  which 
find  place  on  either  side  of  the  door 
leading  to  Gallery  VI.,  are  both  very 
charming  examples  of  the  sculptural 
expression  of  a  simple  idea ;  Mr. 
Mullins’s  group  is  especially  well 
composed:  Mr.  Henry  Pegram’s  “  Into 
the  Silent  Land  ”  and  Mr.  Nicholson 
Babb’s  “  The  Victim  ”  both  rather 
want  repose  of  line ;  the  former  is 
not  quiet  or  calm  enough  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  solemn  little  poem  (Long¬ 
fellow’s  translation  from  Salis)  which 
gives  the  title  to  it.  Mr.  Babb’s  figure  is 
really  an  Andromeda — at  least  that  is  the 
situation  ;  an  Andromeda  whose  figure  is 
contorted  with  .terror.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  the  desire  to  give  some  intensity 
to  the  treatment  of  a  rather  hackneyed 
subject ;  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  doing  this  in  sculpture  with¬ 
out  overstepping  the  best  conditions  of 
the  art. 

Of  the  works  occupying  the  centre 
arc  of  the  Lecture-room  a  good  deal  of 
interest  attaches  to  Sir  W.  Richmond’s 
figure  which  presents  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  Homer  (F,.  Plate  2),  not  as  the 
grave  aged  bard  .  with  a  venerable 
beard,  but  as  “  The  Young  Minstrel.” 
The  sculptor  takes  us  back  to  the 
Homeric  age  by  the  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  dress,  in  the  rigid  straight 


folds  characteristic  of  archaic  Greek 
sculpture,  and  by  the  pedestal  designed 
in  form  of  an  archaic  Ionic  capital. 
The  conception  is  novel  and  the  work 
interesting  and  pathetic,  but  it  suggests 
a  question;  assuming  the  individuality 
of  Homer  (which  for  our  part  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  in),  can  we  believe 
that  the  poet  who,  in  describing  the 
actions  of  men.  and  the  aspects  of 
nature,  and  the  decorations  of  armour, 
etc.,  gives  us  such  an  impression  of  seeing 
the  thing,  was  already  blind  in  youth  ? 
Is  it  not  a  more  probable  conclusion  that 
he  was  blind  only  in  advanced  years,  and 
described  thus  vividly  what  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  in  earlier  life  ?  Mr. 
Mervyn  Lawrence’s  “  Hebe  ”  is  a  fine 
female  figure  ;  is  the  curve  of  the  left  hip 
somewhat  exaggerated,  having  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  legs  ?  Mr.  McGill’s 
“  The  Herald  Talthybius  ”  is  a  fine  male 
figure ;  any  other  title,  it  is  true,  might  fit 
it,  but  it  is  a  good  piece  of  sculpture. 
Between  these  are  two  small  works  which 
show  more  of  intellectual  interest.  Mr. 
Reynolds-Stephens’s  “  Guinevere’s  Re¬ 
deeming”  is  a  statuette  in  bronze  with 
ivory  face  and  hands,  representing  Guine¬ 
vere  as  abbess  ;  the  base  is  a  decorative 
design  with  four  small  alcoves  enclosing 
little  figures  symbolical  of  her  previous 
history ;  what  gives  interest  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  is  the  true  instinct  with  which 
the  artist  has  shown  the  queenly  manner 
and  expression  still  evident  in  the  religious 
garb.  The  other  work  we  referred  to  is 
Miss  Esther  Moore’s  “  The  charmed  circle 
of  Youth,”  a  really  poetic  little  work 
which  may  suggest  different  meanings  ; 
it  shows  a  small  winged  figure  reclined  on 
a  circular  pedestal  and  partly  shaded  by 
one  wing  which  forms  a  kind  of  canopy 
over  it ;  one  hand  holds  a  cornucopia 
which  hangs  outside  the  edge  of  the  disk 
pedestal.  It  is  a  very  charming  and 
fanciful  conception. 

Mr.  Lynn  Jenkins’s  graceful  fountain 
in  marble  and  bronze  we  have  already 
illustrated.  Among  other  things  to  be 
noticed  in  the  Lecture-room  are  Mr. 
Hartwell’s  very  expressive  female  head 
called  simply  “  A  Study  ”  ;  Mr.  Hope- 
Pinker’s  graceful  bronze  statuette, 
“  Reverie  ”  (D,  Plate  I.);  Mr.  Lucchesi’s 


powerful  bronze  head  of  a  monk, 
“  L’Eremita  ”  ;  Mr.  Swynnerton’s  “  The 
Offering,”  a  bust  of  a  young  girl  with  a 
beautiful  head,  who  holds  up  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers — there  is  a  Greek  title 
on  the  pedestal,  but  the  head  is  not  Greek 
in  character ;  Mr.  Oliver  Wheatley’s 
small  allegorical  work  “  The  Human 
Task,”  a  man  rolling  a  ponderous  wheel ; 
Miss  E.  M.  Rope’s  charming  little  frieze 
of  children  and  dolphins,  called  “  A 
Race  through  the  Surf  ”  ;  Mr.  Halnon’s 
finely  conceived  and  expressive  bust  of 
the  god  of  “  Hypnos  ”  ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury’s  “  The  Spirit  of  Night,”  a  work 
of  somewhat  similar  feeling  though 
different  in  type ;  and  Miss  Florence 
Steele’s  charming  “  Rose  Bowl”  in  silver. 

Of  some  of  the  works  mentioned  but 
not  now  illustrated  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  illustrations  in  another  issue. 
Ordinarily  we  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  collecting  adequate  illustrations  of  the 
sculpture ;  but  this  year  our  sculptor 
friends  have  been  so  kind  in  their 
response  to  our  request  that  we  have 
more  illustrations  than  we  could  find 
space  for  in  one  issue :  but  those  not 
now  printed  are  not  overlooked. 


NOTES. 

Proposed  Various  residents  in  Glas- 
Ncwintirnmrv,  g0w,  who  are  interested  in 
w*  architecture  and  in  Glasgow 
Cathedral  more  especially,  have  seen 
with  anxiety  the  proposal  to  remove 
Robert  Adam’s  building,  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  which  stands  close  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  substitute  for  it  a  much 
larger  and  loftier  building  in  a  Scotch 
Castellated  style,  which  will  out-scale 
the  Cathedral.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  to  protest  against  this  procedure, 
and  they  have  sent  us  the  accompanying 
diagram,  which  shows  (in  the  unshaded 
portion)  the  outline  of  the  present  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  that  of  the  building  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  its  place.  Of  its 
injurious  effect  upon  the  Cathedral  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  what  we  should 
deprecate  just  as  much  is  the  demolition 
of  Robert  Adam’s  building.  If  more 
infirmary  accommodation  is  required, 
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cannot  they  build  another  Infirmary  on 
another  site,  instead  of  destroying  one  of 
Glasgow’s  most  interesting  buildings  and 
permanently  injuring  the  effect  of  the 
Cathedral  ?  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
<jo,  and  if  recognised  afterwards  to  be  a 
mistake,  it  cannot  be  undone. 

The  Things  move  very  slowly  in 
isle  of  Wight  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  regard 

Coast"  to  coast  protection  at  Fresh¬ 
water  Bay.  The  local  authorities  seem 
to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  take  any 
steps  for  safeguarding  the  land  unless 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  county 
council  and  private  owners.  It  is 
wonderful  how  poor  local  government 
bodies  are  when  necessaries  and  not 
luxuries  are  called  for.  At  present  the 
position  is  that  a  joint  committee  of 
public  authorities  and  private  land 
owners  are  considering  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  works  for  the  protection  of 
Freshwater  Bay  from  further  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  sea.  It  is  now  thought 
desirable  to  extend  the  scheme  so  as  to 
provide  a  harbour  for  yachts  and  other 
small  craft.  No  doubt  accommodation 
of  this  kind  would  be  very  acceptable,  but 
the  first  thing  is  to  avert  the  imminent 
danger  that  the  island  will  be  cut  asunder 
by  the  next  severe  gale.  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  attention  should  be  diverted 
from  the  main  issue.  This  larger  scheme 
will  most  probably  cause  delay,  and  we 
shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  that  nothing 
will  be  done  for  safeguarding  the  coast 
until  another  winter  has  come  and  gone. 

Landlord  In  our  issue  for  December  3 
v.  we  commented  on  a  case 

Ttnan .  (W00(lau  V'  Clifton)  which 
involved  a  question  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  lessees  of  real  property.  This 
decision  has  just  been  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  we  would  again 
draw  our  readers’  attention  to  the  point. 
Two  leases  of  land,  each  for  terms  of 
ninety-nine  years,  contained  clauses 
giving  the  lessees  the  option  of  purchase 
at  a  named  price  per  acre  at  any  time 
during  the  said  term.  These  leases  were 
granted  respectively  in  the  years  1867 
and  1869,  and  having  both  become  vested 
b  the  plaintiff,  he  now  sought  to  exercise 
his  option  of  purchase.  It  has  been 
decided  that  such  an  option  cannot  be 
exercised  .since  it  offends  against  the  law 
of  perpetuities,  viz.,  the  rule  of  law  which 
prevents  any  executory  interest  coming 
bto  force  later  than  “  a  life  or  lives  in 
being  and  twenty-one  years  afterwards.” 
A  legal  distinction  exists  between  this 
option  and  an  option  to  renew,  since  the 
latter  “  runs  with  the  land,”  whereas 
the  former  is  something  wholly  outside  the 
usual  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
With  such  legal  technicalities  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  we  only  would  warn 
the  lessees  or  assignees  of  long  leases  of 
improving  properties  not  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  having  a  “  soft  thing  ” 
until  they  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
the  law  of  real  property  relating  to  per¬ 
petuities  and  covenants  running  with  the 

land.  _ _ : _ 1 _ _ 

From  a  case  decided  in  the 

Conditions.  Police-court  last  week  it 
appears  that  builders  who 
are  developing  estates  under  conditions 
imposed  by  the  London  County  Council 
cannot  evade  the  conditions,  relying  on 
the  Council’s  apathy  in  enforcing  them. 


the  builder. 


In  the  development  of  a  certain  building 
estate  a  condition  bad  been  imposed  that 
the  proposed  streets  should  be  defined  by 
posts  and  rails.  This  condition  was 
imposed  m  1901.  One  year  later  the 
bound  wrote  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  builders  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
m  mSmg  lie  condition  by  merely  using 
pegs  but  it  was  only  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  year  that  the  Council  took 
legal  proceedings,  and  many  of  the  streets 
were  then  fronted  by  houses.  The 
builders  relied  on  the  evidence  of  experts 
that  the  delineation  of  streets  by  pecs 
was  the  common  practice  in  London,  and 
also  on  the  laches  of  the  Council  in  taking 
no  proceedings.  The  Magistrate  found 
that  the  practice  of  using  pegs  was 
universal,  but  that  nevertheless  the 
Council  had  power  to  impose  what  con¬ 
ditions  they  chose,  and  had  given  neither 
express  nor  implied  permission  to  the 
builders  to  deviate  from  the  condition. 
He,  however,  imposed  a  nominal  penalty, 
and  left  each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs. 
The  case  appears  to  furnish  the  rate¬ 
payers  with  as  much  food  for  thought  as 
the  builders,  and  they  may  well  ask  for 
what  end  were  the  costs  of  this  litigation 
incurred. 

Situated  at  the  Lake  Erie 

Harbour  works,  end  of  the  Welland  Canal, 

Port  Colborne  is  destined  to 
become  a  place  of  much  importance. 
With  the  object  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary  facilities,  the  Canadian  Government 
are  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
new  docks,  channels,  and  two  break¬ 
waters.  The  breakwaters,  one  5,000  ft. 
long  and  the  other  24,000  ft.  long,  are 
nearly  completed.  In  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  works,  read  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hogan  before  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  some  useful  details"  are 
given  of  the  methods  adopted  in  making 
large  concrete  blocks  for  the  harbour  walls, 
the  construction  of  the  timber  moulds 
being  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
Owing  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  site  on  land  for  concrete-making 
plant,  it  was  decided  to  install  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  on  a  large  lighter  covered 
by  a  rectangular  platform.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  very  convenient,  because  the 
works  could  easily  be  approached  by 
water.  The  plant  included  a  derrick 
with  an  88-ft.  boom,  concrete-mixing 
stone-crushing  machines,  engine  and 
boiler,  a  pump  providing  water  for  the 
concrete,  and  storehouses  for  sand  and 
cement.  The  materials  for  a  day’s  work 
were  loaded  up  each  morning  and  the 
lighter  was  towed  to  the  required  point. 
Stone  was  generally  obtainable  from 
heaps  close  to  the  concrete  moulds,  where 
it  was  deposited  by  dredgers  employed 
in  excavating  the  channels,  being  hoisted 
from  the  heaps  by  means  of  the  derrick. 
The  concrete-mixer  moved  on  a  short 
track,  and  both  of  these  could  be  removed 
from  the  lighter  and  set  up  on  shore 
within  the  radius  of  the  boom  when 
required  for  laying  the  slab  covering  of 
docks.  This  floating  concrete  plant  seems 
to  have  been  very  compact,  and  is  said  to 
have  given  very  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

The  New  Some  interesting  features  are 

to  ^  found  in  connexion  with 
New  York,  the  design  and  erection  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  in  New 
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York,  owing  to  the  unusual  height  of  the 
columns,  and  the  long  spans  of  the 
girders  supporting  a  roof  garden  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  In  this  part  of  the 
construction  the  most  noteworthy  mem¬ 
ber  is  a  plate  girder  83  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
deep  crossing  the  auditorium  at  a  height 
of  75  ft.  above  foundation  level.  This 
girder,  which  weighs  37A  tons,  was 
delivered  in  sections  and  rebuilt  in  posi¬ 
tion  upon  timber  falsework  very  much 
like  that  employed  in  bridge  building. 
Two  other  roof  members  have  open  webs, 
and  are  55  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  deep.  These, 
weighing  12£  tons  each,  were  hoisted  into 
position  by  means  of  a  20-ton  derrick. 
Several  other  girders  weighed  over  10 
tons  each.  The  total  weight  of  structural 
steel  in  the  columns  and  girders  is  about 
1,360  tons.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
learn  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heaviest  members,  all  the  steelwork  was 
made  in  Belgium.  We  do  not  often  hear 
of  foreign  competition  in  the  United 
States. 


Motors  Technics  (which  arrived 

f0rworkti0n  *00  ^or  our  usual  notice 
under  “  Magazines  and  Re¬ 
views  ”)  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  L. 
Calisch  on  single  phase  alternating 
current  railway  work,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  electricians. 
As  long  as  only  direct  current  can  be  used 
for  traction  we  must  use  low  pressures, 
and  over  considerable  distances  the 
enormous  cost  of  mains  and  sub-stations 
becomes  prohibitive.  If,  however,  alter¬ 
nating  current  can  be  utilised  the  range  of 
economical  working  is  greatly  extended. 
During  the  last  few  years,  therefore,  many 
of  the  ablest  electricians  have  devoted 
themselves  to  perfecting  the  single  phase 
alternating  current  motor.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  development  of  this  new  type  of 
motor,  and  so  many  modifications  of  it 
are  in  actual  use,  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  the  specialist  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  advances.  For  this  reason  we 
welcome  an  article  by  one  who  not  only 
has  had  practical  experience  of  alter¬ 
nating  current  traction  work  in  America, 
but  has  also  the  thorough  technical 
training  which  enables  him  to  classify  all 
the  various  types  of  motor  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  fashion.  He  shows  how  the 
compensated  series  motors  are  related 
to  one  another,  and  gives  interesting 
practical  data  showing  the  efficiency  of 
the  running  of  the  “  General  Electric  ” 
motor  on  direct  and  alternating  current 
circuits.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  electric  line  which  runs  through 
Schenectady  is  actuated  by  direct  current 
over  the  four  miles  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  and  by  alternating  current  out¬ 
side  these  limits.  The  motors  work  with 
either  kind  of  current,  and  we  were 
interested  to  note  that  the  motors  were 
more  economical  when  worked  with 
direct  current.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
theory,  but  at  the  recent  discussion  on 
motors  at  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  this  point  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  several  of  the  speakers. 


In  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal 
^Aiioysf5  Society  on  June  8,-  Dr. 

Fleming  and  Mr.  Hadfield 
give  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  series 
of  tests  that  they  have  carried  out  on 
magnetic  allovs  prepared  by  Dr.  Heusler. 

Q 
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The  striking  peculiarity  of  these  alloys 
is  that  no  iron  is  used  in  their  composi¬ 
tion.  They  are  made  from  metals  which 
are  absolutely  non-magnetic,  and  consist 
mainly  of  copper,  manganese,  and 
aluminium,  with  a  slight  trace  of  lead. 
By  melting  these  unpromising  materials 
together  Dr.  Heusler  obtains  an  alloy 
which  is  comparable,  so  far  as  its  magnetic 
properties  are  concerned,  with  cast-iron. 
The  authors  prove  that  these  alloys  can 
be  made  into  permanent  magnets,  and 
that  when  they  are  subjected  to  varying 
magnetic  forces  they  exhibit  that  lag 
between  the  applied  force  and  the  effect 
produced  by  it,  called  by  Professor  Ewing 
hysteresis,  which  has  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
magnetic  metals  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
This  discovery  has  led  the  authors  to 
conclude  that  magnetic  properties  are 
most  probably  due  to  a  special  grouping 
of  the  molecules,  and  hence  it  may  be 
possible  to  construct  alloys  which  are 
as  magnetic  or  even  more  magnetic  than 
iron  itself.-  In  this  connexion  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  German 
Reichsanstalt  has  recently  published  some 
tests  on  an  alloy  of  a  slightly  different 
composition  from  that  experimented  on 
by  Dr.  Fleming.  Their  results  show  that 
for  small  magnetising  forces  the  alloy  is 
more  magnetic  than  cast-iron,  and  so  the 
possibility  predicted  in  the  Royal  Society 
paper  has  already  occurred.  The  draw¬ 
back  to  the  commercial  application  of 
this  discovery  is  that  these  alloys  have 
poor  mechanical  properties  and  cannot 
be  forged.  We  hope  that  this  difficulty 
will  soon  be  overcome  by  inventors.  The 
Reichsanstalt  states  that  one  of  the 
alloys  they  experimented  on,  containing 
68  per  cent,  of  copper,  20'5  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  10‘5  per  cent,  of  aluminium, 
and  1  per  cent,  of  lead,  could  be  worked 
easily.  They  also  found  that  the 
magnetic  properties  of  this  alloy  improve 
rapidly  with  time,  soon  becoming  practi¬ 
cally  equal  to  those  of  cast-steel. 


The  Training  We  received  a  paper 

of  on  “  The  Training  of  Crafts - 

ra  tsmen.  meny>  foy  ]y[r  g  L.  BateSj 

and  published  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Press,  which  was  recently  read  before  the 
Building  section  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes.  It  is 
a  suggestive  and  interesting  lecture,  and 
points  out  clearly  that  at  the  present  time 
the  technical  teaching  of  an  apprentice  is 
neglected  by  an  employer  who  regards 
him  merely  as  one  of  the  staff.  We  have 
doubt  if  this  can  be  avoided,  since  the 
tendency  of  English  technical  education, 
so  far  as  regards  practical  work,  is  to  let 
the  learner  pick  up  his  knowledge  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  the  same  all  through  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  A  suggestion  by  Mr.  Bates  is 
that  a  youth  during  the  last  year  of  his 
attendance  should  “  pay  a  weekly  visit 
to  workshops  and  works  in  progress  in 
the  company  of  the  employer.”  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  such  visits  would  be  by  no 
means  welcome  to  those  engaged  in  work, 
since  visits  of  outsiders  usually  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  progress  of  work.  Nor  is 
the  occasional  inspection  of  machinery 
or  works  in  progress  of  any  special  value, 
for  there  is  not  that  constant  movement 
before  the  eyes  and  mind  which  is  so 
essential.  That  technical  schools  or  other 
institutions  should  have  simple  workshops 


attached  to  them  so  that  theory  and 
elementary  practice  may  go  together 
is  clear,  but  we  doubt  if  at  the  present  day 
any  closer  connexion  between  theory  and 
practice  is  possible. 

Art  for  The  Art  for  Schools  Asso- 

Schools  ciation  is  doing  a  good  work 
Association.  •  0  P  , 

m  its  endeavour  to  educate 
the  taste  of  children  in  elementary 
schools  by  placing  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  good  prints  and  photographs 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  works  of 
art.  Each  year  the  Association  is  pledged 
to  reproduce  facsimiles  of  works  of  art 
of  three  kinds — historical  subjects,  studies 
of  natural  objects,  and  reproductions  of 
standard  works  of  old  masters.  Copies 
of  these  publications  are  given  to  annual 
subscribers  in  return  for  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  At  the  annual  meeting  last  week 
it  was  reported  that  the  Association  had 
sold  3,397  pictures  in  the  year  1904,  as 
against  2,771  in  1903.  There  had  been 
in  the  year  an  increase  of  50/.  in  the 
income  of  the  Association  through  the 
sale  of  its  own  publications,  which 
is  the  source  of  income  to  which  it  must 
ultimately  look  for  independence. 
Fresh  annual  subscribers  are  much 
needed  to  help  forward  the  work  of 
the  Association.  The  works  published 
each  year  are  admirably  selected,  and  the 
importance  of  accustoming  children  from 
their  earliest  days  to  the  appearance  of 
works  of  art  cannot  be  overrated. 


Tempera  At  a  first  glance  it  would 
Pictures  at  the  seem  that  the  revival  of  the 
Carfax  Gallery.  . ,  ■,  »  ,  . 

method  of  tempera  painting, 
as  illustrated  at  the  Carfax  Gallery,  is 
intended  also  to  be  a  revival  of  a  rather 
archaic  style  of  art,  a  kind  of  new  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement  :  certainly  there 
is  a  very  archaic  or  early  Renaissance 
appearance  about  most  of  the  pictures 
exhibited.  This,  however,  may  be,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  not  so  much  inten¬ 
tional  as  the  natural  result  of  a  method 
which  is  rather  intractable  and  does  not 
admit  of  depth  of  shadow — which,  as 
remarked  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue, 
“  never  forgets  its  surface.”  Thus  the 
small  landscapes  or  architectural  scenes 
shown  by  several  exhibitors,  many  of 
them  very  charming  in  their  way,  have 
on  this  account  the  naive  appearance  of 
an  early  and  childlike  art ;  they  are 
decorative  effect  rather  than  nature. 
Mr.  Southall’s  “  Fishermen’s  Cottages, 
Anglesea,”  with  the  little  white-sailed 
ships  looking  as  if  inlaid  on  the  surface  of 
the  distant  sea,  has  the  quality  of  an 
illumination  rather  than  a  picture.  The 
purity  of  colour  which  can  be  got  by 
tempera  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Batten’s  “  Mother  and  Child,”  a  kind  of 
Madonna  picture,  where  the  exquisite 
blue  of  the  mantle  is  in  itself  quite  a 
delight  to  the  eye.  His  “  Atalanta  and 
Milanion  ”  has  far  too  much  of  acted 
medisevalism  about  it,  but  his  “  Danae  ” 
is  a  new  and  interesting  reading  of  the 
legend — an  attempt  to  put  into  it  some¬ 
thing  more  spiritual  and  less  sensuous 
than  the  Pagan  conception ;  it  is  in  fact 
more  mediaeval  than  Greek  in  feeling,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  work.  Mrs.  Stokes’s 
“Snowdrop”  in  her  glass  coffin,  with 
the  quaint  little  dwarfs  in  their  red  hoods 
looking  at  her,  is  another  very  charming 
conception.  Of  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s 


“  Briar-Rose  ”  triptych  we  confess  that 
we  prefer  the  gesso  design  on  the  doors  to 
the  picture  inside.  Sir  C.  Holroyd’s 
“  Nymphs  by  the  Summer  Sea  ”  is  a  fine 
design  of  classic  type  ;  and  Mr.  Cayley 
Robinson’s  “  The  Deep  Midnight,” 
though  rather  outre  and  the  figures  cer¬ 
tainly  not  beautiful,  is  a  remarkable  and 
powerful  conception,  rather  recalling  the 
spirit  of  Blake.  There  is  enough  in  the 
exhibition  to  show  that  tempera  is  worth 
revived  attention  for  its  special  qualities 
of  effect,  only  we  would  prefer  to  see  it 
treated  in  a  more  modern  spirit  than  is 
shown  in  i'Ome  of  the  principal  works  here. 
We  are  not  Early  Renaissance,  and  it  is 
no  use  playing  at  it. 

Offering  The  system  of  insulting 
archit?cts  by  ofiering  them 
commissions  to  use  one’s 
commodities  seems  to  have  reached  its 
climax  in  the  almost  incredible  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  enclosed  circular  issued  by  a 
manufacturing  firm,  and  forwarded  to 
us  by  several  indignant  architects  to 
whom  it  had  been  sent : — 

“  May  we  ask  you  to  accept  one  of  our  pattern 
books  for  this  season,  with  a  view  to  meriting  our 
productions  being  specified  ? 

Upon  hearing  in  the  affirmative  we  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  send  a  book  carriage  paid,  and 
can  offer  a  liberal  commission  over  and  above 
the  builders’  discount  for  the  privilege  of  the 
introduction  to  your  client,  the  builder.  This 
we  are  enabled  to  do  because  it  saves  us  the  expense 
of  a  traveller  to  solicit  orders .” 

The  italics  are  our  own.  No  comment 
could  add  anything  to  that. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
exhibits  crowded  together  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Architectural  Room  at  Burlington 
House,  mostly  very  small  drawings,  and 
until  the  art  of  architecture  receives  greater 
recognition  by  the  members,  chiefly  painters, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  more  space,  and,  consequently,  greater 
encouragement,  in  larger  design  for  the 
annual  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
British  architects. 

Nothing  bears  out  these  facts  more  than 
that  only  two  models  are  shown  in  a  great 
art  which  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  models  for  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  designs  in  the  absence  of  the  actual 
works  themselves.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  more  important  of  these  two  exhibits ; 
the  other  one  is  an  exceedingly  careful  model 
of  a  large  house,  “Barnett  Hill,  near  Guild¬ 
ford”  (1643),  .  designed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell.  It  is  substantially  a  Georgian 
design,  and  all  the  materials  and  jointing  are 
very  minutely  indicated.  There  are  many 
breaks  in  the  lines  of  the  plan,  but  the  roof 
is  simply  contrived.  It  would  have  increased 
the  interest  of  the  model  if  a  sectional  part 
of  some  of  the  best  rooms  had  been 
visible.  The  stone-built  entrances,  which  are 
carried  through  to  the  main  cornice,  are  very 
good  features,  and  the  plan  is  a  distinct  aid 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  scheme.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  designs  for  houses  mention  should  be 
made  of  No.  1524,  “House,  Addison-road, 
Kensington,”  by  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo.  The 
water-colour  drawing  illustrates  a  corner  of 
a  large  four-storied  residence,  although  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  its  full  extent  or  what 
portion  is  thus  shown.  At  the  first  glance,, 
the  influence  of  an  Italian  villa  is  felt,  where¬ 
in  the  elements  consist  of  a  ribbed  roof  of 
green  material,  large  eaves  cornice  termina¬ 
ting  an  “attic”  story,  while  an  arcaded  and 
pilastered  order,  embracing  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  floors,  stands  upon  a  massive  base,  in 
which  the  offices  are  evidently  located. 
Stone  appears  to  be  the  material  used  in  the 
architectural  features,  but  the  whole  of  the 
walling,  in  which  the  sash  windows  are 
placed,  is  faced  in  glazed  bricks  of  various 
colours,  which  further  suggests  that  the  whole 
of  the  solid  material  is  probably  glazed. 
With  that  in  view,  the  design,  when 
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executed,  will,  we  think,  have  much  merit, 
and  is  an  idea  which  should  receive  general 
notice.  But  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
‘  applied”  character  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  design  is  a  weak  element,  and  that  the 
process  of  clothing  a  London  house  with 
Renaissance  details  is  strained.  There  is 
interest,  however,  in  the  shadow  effects. 
jlr.  S.  K.  Greenslade’s  “  House  at  Caver- 
sham”  (1520)  is  a  charming  idea  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  building  with  two  street 
frontages  forming  an  acute  angle.  The  walls 
ase  set  direct  upon  each  street  line,  and  an 
entrance  gate  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  site, 
leading  to  a  raised  courtyard,  where  a  foun¬ 
tain  is  to  be  seen.  The  dwelling  itself  has 
an  L-shaped  plan,  with  two  small  wings 
reaching  tovvards  the  gateway.  Some  skilful 
planning  is  indicated,  and  the  bird’s-eye  view 
suggests  a  very  interesting  stone-walled  and 
tile-roofed  residence.  “  House  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Yorks”  (1444),  by  Mr.  H.  Raine, 
is  a  vigorous  Brick  and  rough-cast  design, 
shown  by  a  good  drawing,  and  Mr.  Lander’s 
“  Nurses’  Home,  Canning  Town  ”  (1457)  is 
broadly  and  simply  expressive  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  '“Colshaw  Hall”  (1586)  is  a  house 
which  in  certain  particulars  is  Tudoresque, 
aud  has  many  good  points,  but  the  absence 
of  a  plan  prevents  our  pursuing  Messrs. 
Douglas  &  Minshull’s  intentions  beyond  this. 
The^  latter  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
"House  on  Dartmoor”  (1602),  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jarvis,  which  is  a  well-restrained  design 
externally,  honestly  showing  the  local  in- 
'fluences  of  site  and  material. 

There  are  two  street  fronts  from 
Harley-street.  No.  1442,  by  Messrs.  Niven 
k  Wigglesworth,  is  a  stone  fagade,  and  a 
distinct  change  in  the  usual  types  of  re- 
buildings  now  so  numerous  on  this  estate. 
There  is  a  quiet  restraint  in  the  design,  to 
which  the  drawing  does  scant  justice.  Mr. 
W.  Henry  White  is  the  author  of  the  other 
front  (1502).  which  is  built  in  brick  and 
stone,  and  has  a  flat-carved  bay  and  orna¬ 
mental  gable.  Mr.  White  is  also  represented 
by  “No.  32,  Cavendish-square”  (1509),  a 
front  built  entirely  of  stone.  The  roof  is 
here  marked  by  a  steep  pediment,  the  bay- 
window  is  central,  and  there  is  a  French 
Renaissance  influence  in  much  of  the  detail. 
The  balcony  is  extended  to  the  full  width 
of  the  site,  and  the  segmental  hood  of  the 
entrance  is  repeated  over  an  ordinary  win¬ 
dow  without  any  modification  of  detail,  to 
carry  the  balustrade.  These  three  drawings 
convey  impressions  of  what  is  typical  of 
London  street  designs.  In  no  case  is  a  plan 
shown,  so  that  no  opportunity  is  given  for 
studying  internal  arrangements,  which  is 
really  where  variety  is  to  be  found. 
No.  1479  is,  howeveT,  in  the  nature  of  what 
we  are  in  search  of ;  for  it  comprises  "  altera¬ 
tions  and  rebuilding  of  stables  to  No.  95, 
Sloane-street,”  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter ; 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  house  is  small,  that 
the  stables  are  converted  into  a  “pavilion,” 
and  the  two  are  connected  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  garden  by  a  covered  corridor.  The 
scheme  is  well  rendered  by  a  plan  and  three- 
tinted  scale  elevations,  while  the  design  is 
quiet  and  interesting. 

There  is  a  lack  of  blocks  of  houses  in 
this  exhibition,  and,  indeed,  only  one  draw¬ 
ing  has  any  importance.  “Four  Houses  at 
Surbiton”  (1609),  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Poulter,  is 
an  exceedingly  well-worked-out  idea,  al¬ 
though  the  houses  are  made  to  appear  as 
one  building.  Bricks  of  various  colours  for 
the  walls  and  tiles  for  the  roofs  are  the 
materials  in  use,  and  the  design  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  an  XVIIIth  century  almshouse.  The 
planning  is  of  considerable  merit,  while  the 
scheme  is  shown  in  an  interesting  way  by 
plans  of  the  site  and  of  two  floors,  together 
with  a  scale  elevation.  No.  1616  is  a  very 
good  indication  of  what  large  blocks  of 
residential  flats  may  be  made.  Here  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  producing  an  im¬ 
portant  work,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford.  has  seized  it  and  made  an  im¬ 
posing  building,  with  three  good  street 
frontages.  No  plans  are  given,  but  shops 
are  arranged  on  the  ground  story,  while  the 
suites  occupy  the  five  upper  floors.  Rusti¬ 
cated  and  pedimented  breaks  terminate  each 
fagade,  and  an  order,  which  appears  to  be 
too  small,  is  placed  in  the  intervening  spaces, 
the  cornice  of  which  runs  round  the  whole 
building  at  the  fourth-floor  level.  Stone  is 
apparently  to  be  used  throughout,  which,  in 
combination  with  the  large  Mansard  roof, 
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we^hnn  . to  t^1«  scheme,  and  will 

upon  th* 

if  *p“fc  f  a  house  of  which  two  views 
of  the  exterioT  were  exhibited  last  year  The 

SSVt!  »  Pla^r  barrel  vS"‘  infer! 
sectea  by  arched  openings,  and  there  is  an 

ofktto‘chaaSei  with„«“llery  screen,  at  the  end 
or  tn©  chamber  all  in  good  character  An 
interesting  inch-scale  drawing  of  an  “Open 

fl60o}aCie'etC'’tI?iIlm5‘r0u0m’  ttdlort  Manor  ” 
(1600)  is  contributed  by  Mr.  V.  J  Cum- 
mmgs.  Notes  o£  mate/ials  are  mads>  ^ 
the  respective  parts,  and  we  see  that  the 
chimney -breast  is  carried  to  the  full  height 
ot  the  room  in  Hopton  Wood  stone  j  the 
mantel  is  also  m  stone,  supported  on  green 
marble  coiumns,  the  fireplace  faced  with 
glazed  tiles,  and  above  the  cornice  are  bronze 
bas-reliefs  in  panels.  On  either  hand  of 
the  chimney  an  oak-panelled  dresser  is  use- 
tnlly  arranged,  and  the  whole  idea,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  expressing  it,  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  No.  1448  and  1467  are  interior 
views  of  conceptions  for  a  dining-room  and 
an  entrance  hall,  respectively,  of  which  Mr. 
L.  Wybird  is  the  author.  A  heavy  character 
is  put  into  the  work,  which  neither  in  detail 
nor  in  plan  suggests  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Colour  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
designs  wherein  tradition  is  severely  absent 
“An  Arab  Hall  at  Assuan”  (1451),  by  M. 
Henri  Favarger,  is  an  unusual  style,  but  an 
interesting  subject  of  a  Moorish  character. 
The  drawing  is,  unfortunately,  hung  too  high 
to  allow  of  careful  examination. 

Business  premises  have  fair  representation 
in  the  exhibition — chiefly  banking  pre¬ 
mises.  “  Messrs.  Stuckey’s  Bank,  at  Bristol  ” 
(1410)  is  shown  by  an  attractive  draw¬ 
ing  indicating  a  strong  English  Renais¬ 
sance  feeling.  The  authors,  Messrs.  Drake  & 
Pizey,  introduce  a  large  pedimental  order, 
which  marks  the  residential  more  than  the 
business  part  of  the  premises.  The  broken 
segmental  pediment  in  the  main  gable  is  not 
satisfactory,  but  otherwise  there  are  many 
good  points  in  the  work.  No.  1427  is  “Bar¬ 
clay’s  Bank,  Chelmsford,”  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Blomfield,  which  has  a  very  tastefully- 
designed  brick  front,  with  a  two-storied 
pilaster  order,  full  of  good  Georgian  detail. 
The  ground-floor  windows,  although  presum¬ 
ably  lighting  the  bank,  are  similar  in  detail 
to  those  of  the  living  rooms  above,  and  are 
expanded  to  provide  adequate  light ;  they 
are  thus  too  large  in  - scale,  and  some  other 
form  would  have  been  moTe  satisfactory. 
But  in  general  respects  the  design  is  well 
suited  to  the  business  of  a  provincial  town. 
Another  bank,  and  of  modest  pretensions,  is 
No.  1428,  to  be  built  in  Hull  from  Messrs. 
Walsh  &  Nicholas’s  drawings.  Amongst  other 
good  points  may  be  mentioned  the  recessed 
third  story.  “The  Royal  Horticultural 
vSociety’s  Exhibition  Hall  and  Offices  ”  (1413) 
is  an  important  work,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Stubbs,  and  is  no  doubt  specially  contrived 
to  suit  the  demands  of  this  institution.  It 
is  self-evident ' that  the  offices  are  in  front 
and  the  hall  behind,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  internal  planning  or  any  in¬ 
formation  to  convey  some  meaning  to  the 
external  expression.  The  work  would  gain 
considerably  with  a  larger  roof.  No.  1508, 
“  Shipping  Offices,  Cockspur-street,”  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  London.  Being 
placed  upon  Crown  property,  the  Building 
had  to  comply  with  the  restriction  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  cornice  and  other  features  of 
an  order  on  the  fronts  of  the  Club  and 
Medical  Society’s  buildings  facing  Trafalgar- 
square — a  meritorious  idea.  In  adapting  his 
offices  to  these  conditions,  Mr.  H.  Tanner, 
jun.,  has  done  well.  “  New  Stock  Exchange, 
Manchester  ”  (1549)  is-  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Bradshaw  &  Goss.  Although  shown  without 
a  plan,  it  is  a  solid-looking  stone  building, 
somewhat  lacking  in  dignity.  As  there  is 
no  information  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  respec¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  design,  the  absence  ot 
some  central  interest  is  not  Teadily  under¬ 
stood.  No.  1538.  “Royal  London  Friendly 
Society’s  New  Premises,”  by  the  same 
architects,  is  a  much  more  flexible  and  free 
treatment  of  a  tall  building  on  a  corner  site. 
But  again,  there  is  no  information  as  to  tne 
arrangement  of  the  accommodation.  In  view 
of  the  gTeat  height,  the  design  is  one  ot 
considerable  interest  and  merit. 

A  very  tall,  narrow  front  is  Whitehall 
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House,  Charing  Cross”  (1673),  which  com- 
pletely  dwarfs  the  adjoining  premises,  also 
the  work  of  the  same  architects,  Messrs. 

1  read  well  &  Martin.  The  height  is  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  long  vertical  lines  of  the 
moulded  piers,  terminating  in  open  turrets. 

I  he  oriel  window  and  the  main  roof  treat¬ 
ment  are  admirable  features  in  a  strong 
piece  of  stone  design. 

“Courier  Buildings,  Dundee”  (1631),  we 
imagine  to  be  newspaper  offices ;  as  such,  they 
are  favoured  by  an  excellent  site.  Messrs. 
Niven  &  Wigglesworth  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
and  have  produced  a  splendid  design.  The 
motif  is  that  now  prevalent  in  public  build¬ 
ings,  but,  beyond  the  main  cornice  and  the 
two-storied  rusticated  base,  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  regulation  features.  Piers,  three 
stories  in  height,  are  prominent  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fronts,  and  there  is  throughout  an 
interesting  variety  and  refinement  of  detail. 
“A  Livery  Hall  for  a  City  Company”  (1435), 
by  Mr.  L.  G.  Detmar,  is  an  excellent  scheme 
in  the  .distribution  of  brick  and  stone 
materials.  The  dining-room  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  main  front  by  three  large  oriel 
windows,  while  a  massive  character  to  the 
wings  is  given  by  flat  arched  recesses  con¬ 
taining  figures. 

Several  schools  of  some  importance  are  to 
be  seen.  No.  1417.  “Royal  Grammar  School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,”  is  hung  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  vision.  We,  therefore,  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Builder  of  July  23,  1904,  when 
we  published  Messrs.  Russell  &  Cooper’s  suc¬ 
cessful  design.  A  competitive  scheme  for  the 
same  subject  (1635),  by  the  late  F.  W.  Bed¬ 
ford,  shows  a  greater  development  of  the 
central  building,  and  is,  in  many  ways,  a  fine 
architectural  conception.  Two  proposals  are 
shown  for  the  new  “  University  College 
School,  Hampstead.”  We  published  the 
selected  scheme  (1581)  in  our  issues  of 
January  28  and  February  4,  1905,  and  gave 
at  the  time  a  detailed  criticism.  Although 
the  view  here  shown  is  only  an  outline  sug¬ 
gestion,  there  is  sufficient  to  show,  as  we  said 
before,  that  the  design,  both  in  plan  and 
external  appearance,  is  one  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  institution.  Although 
Mr.  F.  M.  Simpson  approaches  the  saffie  sub¬ 
ject  from  another  standpoint  (1462),  his  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  problem  has  much  that  is 
dignified. 

The  most  important  exhibit  of  this  nature 
is,  however.  “  Buildings  for  the  Faculties  of 
Ai'ts  and  Fine  Arts  for  the  University  of 
Liverpool,”  by  Professor  C.  H.  Reilly.  Here 
is  a  large  rectangular  block  of  buildings,  upon 
an  island  site,  with  a  long,  narrow  internal 
court,  from  which  rise  two  large  domed 
towers.  There  is  great  breadth  and  interest 
in  the  treatment  of  the  fagades,  which, 
generally  speaking,  comprise  a  two-storied 
rusticated  base,  a  large  colonnaded  order,  and 
a  deep  attic.  The  building  lines  are  slightly 
broken  by  projecting  pavilions,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  staircase  approaches  are  prominent 
both  on  the  inner  and  outer  fronts.  The 
scheme  is  represented  in  a  sketch  state,  and, 
although  the  bird’s-eye  view  does  not  agree 
with  the  other  drawings,  and  the  court  is: 
rather  narrow  for  its  height,  there  is  ample- 
to  show  that  this  will  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  great  works  of  architecture  in  Liver¬ 
pool. 

“  The  Working  Men’s  College,  Camden 
Town”  (1429),  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  has 
many  interesting  features,  and  _  is  a  good  brick 
building,  likely  to  promote  a  proper  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  minds  of  its  occupants.  _ 

No.  1415  consists  of  twp  internal  sections 
of  “The  Scala  Theatre,  Fitzroy-square,”' 
upon  which  we  gave  our  impressions  of  the 
actual  building  on  December  17,  1904.  As- 
we  then  said,  this  is  an  important  advance  in 
theatrical  design.  The  refined  architecture 
of  the  stone-faced  walls,  the  absence  of  un¬ 
restrained  gilt  plastering,  the  arched  pro¬ 
scenium  opening,  and  the  staircases  connect¬ 
ing  the  dress  circle  and  stalls  are  welcome 
departures  from  the  chaotic  state  into  which 
London  theatre  interiors  have  fallen.  This 
condition  of  affairs  somewhat  accounts  for  the- 
absence  of  designs  for  playhouses  from  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  so  that  the  hangiilg  of 
this  design  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Unfortunately, 
no  plan  is  given,  and  the  drawing  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  arouse  that  amount 
of  interest  which  would  otherwise  be  the 
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THE  BUILDER. 


There  is  very  little  colour  decoration  be¬ 
yond  that  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  No.  1454,  “Bay  of  North  Side  of 
Christ  Church.  Bristol,”  is  a  fine  piece  of 
Italian  Renaissance  decoration,  by  Messrs. 
Murray  &  Seddon,  shown  in  a  charming 
drawing,  possessing  great  interest  in  detail 
and  colour.  No.  1596  is  a  good  wall  panel 
in  tones  of  red,  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence,  repre¬ 
senting  “  October.”  It  is  echoed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  by  “Madonna  and  Child” 
(1465),  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Dacres  Adams, 
and  is  a  charming  rendering  of  this  beautiful 
sentiment. 

Stained  glass  is  meagrely  contributed,  and 
only  the  works  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gascoyne 
possess  much  merit. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street  —  Mr.  John 
Belcher,  A.R.A..  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 
members  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election  were  formally  admitted,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  R.A.,  as  an 
Hon.  Associate. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  presentation  to  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
of  the  Royal  gold  medal  then  took  place. 
The  President  said  that  it  was  his  good 
fortune  that  evening  to  conclude  his  year 
of  office  in  a  way  that  afforded  him  an 
especial  pleasure.  Surely  no  President  could 
desire  anything  better  than  as  his  last  official 
act  in  the  session  to  be  called  upon  to  confer 
high  honour  upon  an  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague.  The  Royal  gold  medal  which  he 
was  to  present  to  Sir  Aston  Webb  was  a 
distinction  conferred  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  Sir 
Aston’s  brother-architects.  For  him  (the 
President)  to  point  out  how  this  great  honour 
had  been  won,  and  how  richly  it  was  de¬ 
served,  might  well  seem  superfluous,  if  not 
impertinent ;  for  there  was  no  man  better 
known  or  more  highly  esteemed  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  than  Sir  Aston  Webb — and  probably 
nobody  who  had  achieved  a  greater  general 
popularity.  Yet  there  were  a  few  things  he 
should  like  to  say,  and  no  doubt,  too,  a 
few  things  on  which  they  would  naturally 
expect  him  to  give  them  some  information. 

Proceeding,  the  President  said:  “Let 
me  point  out  how  closely,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career,  our  former  Presi¬ 
dent  has  identified  himself  with  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  how  readily  he  has  lent  all  his 
energies  and  abilities  to  serve  the  true 
interests  of  his  brother-architects.  TEe  very 
year  after  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Banks  (of 
Banks  &  Barry) — that  is,  some  thirty-eight 
years  ago — he  became  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  from  that 
time  onward  continued  to  serve  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  one  capacity  or  another,  until  finally, 
in  1884,  he  was  elected  its  President.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  our  own  Institute.  In  1874 — that 
is,  the  year  after  he  won  the  Pugin  Student¬ 
ship — he  joined  us  as  an  Associate,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1883,  seTved  as  member 
of  Council,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  finally  became  our  President  in 
1902,  _  bringing  to  the  chair  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  ability  which  won  the 
admiration  of  all.  Neither  increasing  honour 
nor  the  burden  of  works  growing  every  year 
both  in  number  and  importance  was  allowed 
to  interfere  for  a  moment  with  his  duty  to 
the  profession  generally  or  with  his  kindly 
consideration  for  his  fellows.  In  the 
advancement  of  his  own  fortunes  he  has 
never  permitted  himself  to  forget  others ; 
he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  still  painfully 
climbing  the  ladder. 

We  usually  allow  our  Presidents,  when 
once  they  have  passed  the  chair,  to 
slip  back  into  a  sort  of  background 
of  semi-obscurity,  and  thus  practically, 
though  not  intentionally,  limit  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  service.  This  course  has  the 
advantage  of  making  such  demands  upon  new 
and  rising  talent  as  to  provoke  it  to  give  of 
its  best  in  the  cause  of  the  Institute  :  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  pity  we 
have  not  some  sort  of  ‘  Upper  Chamber,’ 
not  as  a  kind  of  otiurn  cum  dignitate  refuge 
for  men  who  have  done  their  work,  but  as 
a  Standing  Committee  in  all  matters  of  the 


highest  importance — matters,  viz.,  which  call 
for  the  judgment  and  experience  of  years  rather 
than  the  energy  and  impetuosity  of  youth.  For¬ 
tunately  for  this  Institute,  Sir  Aston  Webb 
has  not  ceased  to  take  a  practical  and  work¬ 
ing  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  Temains,  as 
you  know,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  Education — a  most  important  move¬ 
ment  initiated  during  the  term  of  his 
Presidency,  and  fraught,  I  feel  sure,  with 
very  great  and  valuable  results. 

Outside  the  Institute  the  list  of  his 
activities  and  responsibilities  is  a  long 
one.  He  is  the  representative  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  London  University,  and 
holds,  as  it  were,  a  ‘  watching  brief  ’  in 
its  interest  at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which 
he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1899  and 
Academician  four  years  later.  He  supervises 
the  work  in  the  architectural  school  there, 
and  many  can  testify  with  what  ready  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  he  meets  all  who 
come  to  him  for  help  and  advice.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  also  of 
the  Architectural  Benevolent  Society  and  of 
the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 
There  are  many  other  ways,  too,  as  many 
know  well,  in  which  less  publicly,  but  not 
a  whit  less  truly,  he  is  found  serving  the 
cause  of  Art. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  speak  of  some  of 
Sir  Aston  Webb’s  works — those  monuments 
by  which  he  is  already  generally  known,  and 
by  which  in  time  to  come  he  will  be  famous. 
His  peculiar  distinction — and  I  might  say 
peculiar  good  fortune,  too — lies  in  the  large 
number  of  important  public  buildings  that 
have  been  entrusted  to  him.  Many  of  these 
have  been  won  by  sheer  weight  of  merit 
shown  in  competition.  Amongst  such  are  to 
be  included  the  Victoria  Courts  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance 
Society’s  Offices  in  Moorgate-street,  and  the 
Christ’s  Hospital  Schools  at  Horsham,  all 
carried  out  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Ingress 
Bell.  The  first  named,  the  Courts  at 
Birmingham,  have  served  as  a  model  for 
many  similar  buildings  since. 

Our  present  interest,  however,  centres 
in  the  great  works  committed  to  him 
in  London  —  viz.,  the  completion  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the 
National  Monument  to  Queen  Victoria, 
both  of  them  won  in  competition ;  also 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  opposite 
the  Imperial  Institute,  and  additions  to  the 
Admiralty  Buildings  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Mall,  both  of  which  he  received  by  direct 
commission.  When  not  long  ago  I  visited  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  I  conceived  a  great  admiration  for 
the  arrangement  of  them.  The  planning  is 
simple  and  readable;  there  are  long  vistas, 
and  a  great  central  octagonal  hall;  moreover, 
all  the  galleries  are  of  noble  proportion. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  background  for  the  exhibits,  with  little 
decoration,  and  depending  upon  goou  form 
and  colour.  The  staircases  and  galleries  are 
so  arranged  as  to  afford  glimpses  from 
different  levels  of  the  larger  objects  on  view. 
The  external  effects  can  hardly  as  yet  be 
realised,  but  I  know  that  the  sculptor’s  art 
is  to  be  called  in  to  aid  in  setting  forth  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  building.  As  is 
so  often  the  case  with  our  public  buildings, 
there  is  no  central  approach ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  would  appear  possible 
to  open  up  the  square  opposite,  so  that  there 
might  be  at  least  an  open  space  from  which 
to  view  the  Museum,  and  where  carriages 
might  stand  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary 
traffic.  By  this  means  not  only  would  an 
important  centre  be  more  or  less  adequately 
indicated,  but  the  great  central  entrance  itself 
would  receive  a  marked  accession  of  dignity. 

If  we  want  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  approach  to  a  great  public 
building,  we  have  only  to  note  the  result 
of  Sir  Aston  Webb’s  treatment  of  the  Mall 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Monument 
to  Queen  Victoria.  Indeed,  after  viewing 
the  Mall  now,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  present  front  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
to  which  it  leads,  is  unworthy  of  it.  As 
regards  the  rest  of  the  scheme,  the  work  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  criticism. 
We  still  wait  for  the  colonnades  which  are 
intended  to  enshrine  the  monument,  but 
eventually,  when  Mr.  Brock’s  great  work  is 
in  its  place,  these  columns  will  stand  in  rank 
almost  like  architectural  Grenadiers  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  Her  Majesty.  A  very  important, 
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interesting,  and  ingenious  part  of  the  scheme  a 
is  on  view  in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the- 
Royal  Academy.  The  entrance  to  the  Mall  o 
from  Charing  Cross  is  masked  by  a  building  # 
with  curved  frontages,  one  to  the  Mall,  the  i 
other  to  Charing  Cross,  so  that  the  change  t 
in  the  line  of  access  at  this  point  will  not  $ 
be  so  noticeable.  The  entrance  to  the  Mall1 1 
will  be  through  arches.  Within  the  last  K 
week  the  keeper’s  lodge  has  been  completed,  ;[ 
and  its  position  centrally  facing  Bucking-  j| 
ham  Palace-road  is  seen  to  be  most  effective.  ,1 
These  examples  are  among  the  happy  . 
results  of  Sir  Aston  Webb’s  competitive 
efforts ;  but  for  the  consolation  and  encourage-  j 
ment  of  less  fortunate  men,  with  whom  I  ; 
have  every  sympathy,  I  may  say  that  he  has 
not  always  been  so  successful  in  competition 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  the  ^ 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office  Buildings,  the  lj) 
Imperial  Institute,  and  the  Freemasons’  ,j 
Schools  at  Bushey.  But  when  he  has  scored  ’j 
a  win,  he  has  taken  such  full  advantage  of  ,.| 
his  opportunity,  and  achieved  such  good'  | 
results,  that  he' has  received  many  direct  com-  ,, 
missions  which  were  in  themselves  a  flatter. 
ing  testimonial  to  his  ability.  The  Admiralty  .  l 
entrusted  to  him  the  new  Britannia  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Dartmouth.  In  conjunc-  « 
tion  with  Mr.  T.  M.  Deane  he  built  the 
College  of  Science  Government  Offices  in  , 
Dublin.  He  and  Mr.  Bell  together  are  , 
responsible  for  the  Royal  United  Service  ^ 
Institution  adjoining  the  Banqueting  House, 
Whitehall,  the  new  University _  of  BTrming- 
ham  now  in  course  of  _  erection,  and  for  . 
certain  additions  to  Caius  College,  Cam-  rj 
bridge.  Then,  too,  he  has  done  a  good  deal  7; 
in  the  way  of  churches,  both  restoring  and  ^ 
building.  The  most  important  and  most  in-  ;; 
teresting  of  all  these  is  the  restoration  of  - 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  in  Smithfield 
between  the  years  1880  and  1890.  He  has 
restored  three  churches  in  Worcester,  Bur-  : 
ford  Church,  Herefordshire,  and  Witley,  in 
SuTrey.  He  has  built  St.  George’s,  Wor- 
cester;  the  French  Protestant  Church  and 
Schools  in  Soho,  and  churches  in  North  ■ 
Wales.  Then  there  are  various  domestic  ■, 
works ;  mansions  for  Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  . 
near  Shrewsbury;  Sir  Augustus  Webster,  at 
Hildon,  Hants;  and  many  others.  The  flour  ‘ 
mills  and  granaries  for  Messrs.  Mumfora  \ 
are  amongst  his  most  successful  buildings  of 
this  kind.  Altogether  it  makes  a  long  list — 
an  appallingly  long  list,  we  might  say—  /, 
when  we  consider  the  vastness  _  of  some  of  * 
the  undertakings.  Such  as  it  is,  it  shows  ■ 
what  raTe  ability  and  power  of  work  Sir 
Aston  Webb  is  endowed  with.  Few_  men 
could  accomplish  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  t 
He  is  not  an  artist  only,  but  an  excellent  - 
man  of  affairs  also,  and  possesses  a  tact  and 
readiness  of  resource  which  is  given  to  but  , 
few.  His  character  shows  itself  in  his  work.  “ 
The  intellectual  versatility  and  refinement,  . 
the  brightness  and  felicity  of  temperament,  ^ 
which  we  Tecognise  in  the  man,  all  reproduce  , 
themselves  in  the  examples  of  his  art. 

Above  all,  by  his  sincerity  and  straightfor-  , 
ward  dealing  he  has  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  who  have  come  into  contact  with 
him.  It  was  his  distinctive  and  characteristic  , 
work  and  personality  which  won  for  him  the 
honouT  of  knighthood  in  November  last — an  ^ 
event  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  . 
friends  and  brother-artists.  What  more  shall  I  : 
say?  Tennyson  tells  us  that  when  the  little  ■ 
Revenge  was  taken,  the  stately  Spanish 
men  praised  Sir  Richard  Greville  *  to  his  face  [ 
with  their  courtly  foreign  grace.’  _  But  it 
takes  a  Spanish  Don  to  do  that;  besides.  Sir 
Richard  was  very  badly  wounded !  I  think 
I  have  said  as  much  as  our  national  reserve  ’ 
will  allow,  enough  to  convince  Sir  Aston 
Webb  of  our  high  appreciation  both  of  him- 
self  and  his  work,  and  in  particular  of  his  , 
generous,  self-denying  labours  in  connexion 
with  the  Institute. 

I  have  much  pleasure,  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
in  investing  you  with  the  Royal  gold  medal, 
and  in  assuring  you  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  you  are  held  by  the  whole  of  the  ’ 
profession.” 

The  President  then  invested  Sir  Aston  1 
Webb  with  the  medal,  amid  loud  applause. 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema.  R.A.,  said  Chat,  as  1 
a  member  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  express  to  J 
Sir  Aston  Webb  the  great  pleasure  it  gave 
them  to  recognise  in  this  way  his  efforts  to  | 
forward  the  great  art  of  which  he  was  such 
a  distinguished  representative.  In  coming  to  I 
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that  meeting  one  of  his  (the  speaker’s) 
friends  said  :  “  Sir  Aston  has  gained  pretty- 
well  all  the  honours  now;  what  can  be  given 
him  next?”  To  which  he  replied — and  he  re¬ 
peated  it  most  heartily — “  The  continuation 
of  that  respect  for  the  artist  and  the  man  and 
that  brotherly  love  for  a  friend  and  a  good 
artist.” 

Mr.  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  said  he  desired 
to  add  a  few  words  to  what  had  been  said 
in  the  way  of  satisfaction  that  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  on  Sir  Aston  Webb.  He 
•  took  it  that  the  highest  mark  of  approval  to 
any  artist  was  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  opinion  he  valued — the  highest  reward 
was  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  those  men 
whose  opinion  he  valued.  Sir  Aston  Webb 
was  in  that  position,  and  he  must  appreciate 
very  highly  the  honour  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  because  it  was  at  the  hands 
of  those  whose  work  and  genius  he  honoured 
and  appreciated.  The  record  the  President 
had  referred  to  was  one  such  as  any  man 
might  be  proud  of,  and  the  medal  carried 
with  it  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
of  all  his  brother-architects  and  friends.  Sir 
Aston  was  a  modest  man  :  he  was  a  painter 
as  well  as  an  architect,  and  spme  of  his 
sketches  were  excellent.  He  was  always 
doing  good  works,  and  left  others  to  find 
them  out.  He  was  the  friend  of  young 
architects  and  artists,  who  felt  the  influence 
of  his  help  and  advice.  He  was  the  friend 
of  the  present  and  coming  students,  and  he 
believed  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  art  he 
followed,  and  was  proud  of  that  art,  as 
most  of  them  were,  and  they  hoped  that 
that  art  would  make  the  progress  which  that 
Institute  desired.  As  a  painter,  he  felt  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
Institute,  for  he  felt  that  this  sister  art  was 
a  very  noble  one.  The  first  impression  of  the 
power  and  importance  and  interest  one  had 
of  a  city  was  through  its  architecture  :  one 
had  to  go  farther  to  find  its  painting.  Those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  Sir  Aston  Webb’s 
acquaintance  knew  him  to  be  a  man  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet 
—a  man  who  did  his  work  well  and  who 
was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his  art. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
presentation  to  him  of  the  Royal  gold  medal 
given  by  his  Majesty  the  King  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  brother-architects,  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  filled  him  with  an 
overwhelming  feeling  of  gratitude  which, 
unfortunately,  he  had  not  the  power  ade¬ 
quately  to  express;  while  the  long  line  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors  made  him  keenly 
alive  to  his  own  shortcomings  and  made  him 
appreciate  still  more  their  forbearance  in 
selecting  him.  He  asked  them  to  accept  his 
grateful  and  heartfelt  thanks,  for  he  held 
this  honour  as  the  highest  that  could  be 
offered  to  an  architect  by  his  professional 
brethren,  and  the  medal,  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  its  presentation  that  evening,  would 
always  remain  with  him  as  one  of  his  most 
cherished  possessions ;  and  the  pleasure  and 
honour  were  greatly  enhanced  by  receiving 
the  medal  at  the  hands  of  so  distinguished  an 
architect  and  so  old  a  friend  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent — one  with  whom  it  had  been  his 
pleasure  to  work  for  so  many  years — accom¬ 
panying  it,  as  the  President  had  been  kind 
enough  to  do,  with  words  which  had  still 
further  increased  his  pleasure  and  obligation. 
The  President,  had,  with  that  high  imagina¬ 
tion  with  which  he  was  gifted,  painted  a 
portrait  of  him  for  which  he  thanked  the 
President  most  gratefully,  all  too  flattering 
.  though  it  be.  He  did  not  propose  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work  of  a  brother- artist  who 
had  made  much  out  of  such  poor  material  ; 
for  though  it  was  certain  that  from  his  (the 
speaker’s)  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
sitter  he  could  add  a  few.  realistic  touches 
which  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  like¬ 
ness,  at  the  same  time  he  feared  they  would 
sooil  the  President’s  picture,  and  so  he  felt 
that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
leave  well  alone.  Again, .  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  him  on  such  an  occasion  to  speak  of  his 
work,  which  the  President  had  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  so  flattering  a  way.  .  The  draw¬ 
ings  shown  that  night  (by.  special  request) 
showed  what  great  opportunities  he  had  had, 
and  he  was  afraid,  also,  how  far  short  he 
had  come  to  realising  them.  He  would  only 
say  he  had  tried  his  very  best  and'  done  his 
best,  and  where  he  had  failed  it  had  not  been 
through  idleness  or  neglect  on  his  part.  There 
was,  however,  one  work  on  which  he  was 
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,7rn5b  SCUlpt0r^  had  been  commissioned 
under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Brock. 
A  start  would  also  shortly  be  made  with  the 
of'nf.  M  ’ If  A°r  th?  building  at  the  east  end 
ot  the  Mall  through  which,  under  three  arch¬ 
il8’  would  pass  the  great  road  into  Charing 
Cross.  Tne  idea  of  placing  the  building  as 
fu0W£r  uaS  f<!rm  a  worthy  termination  of 
the  Mall  and  also  to  screen  the  change  of 
axis  between  the  Mall  and  the  Strand.  But 
when  all  the  architectural  work  had  been 
done,  it  would  still  be  but  a,  frame  without 
a  picture,  and  the  public  must  be  kind 
enough  to  suspend  its  final  judgment  until 
Mr.  Brock  s  splendid  work  was  complete 
a!i  e''10'-'  a  magnificent  centre  to  the  whole, 
all  the  other  work  being  subsidiary  and 
complementary  to  it.  With  regard  to  the 
general  effect,  time  only  would  give  the  trees 
needed  to  turn  the  broad  walk  through  the 
breen  Park,  into  a  shady  avenue  like  the 
bToad  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  to  which 
it  was  equal  in  width,  and  time  only  would 
make  the  trees  meet  overhead  and  shade  the 
footways  on  either  side  of  the  Mall  from  the 
Palace  to  Charing  Cross. 

Ruskin  long  ago  pointed  out  the  main  dis¬ 
tinction  of  architecture  over  the  other  arts 
m  that  architects  alone  amongst  artists 
are  called  by  necessity  to  “  fraternity  of 
toil,”  and  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  one 
naturally  thought  of  the  number  of  fellow- 
workers  to  whom  one  was  of  necessity  so 
largely  indebted  before  a  great  building  could 
be  erected  and  finished.  Many  of  his  fellow- 
workers  had  honoured  him  by  being  present 
that  night,  and  he  thanked  them  for  their 
presence.  To  his  friend  Mr.  Ingress  Bell, 
with  whom  he  had  shared  many  successes 
and  disappointments  during  the  last  'twenty 
years,  he  owed  most  of  all,  as  did  the  build¬ 
ings  in  which  they  had  been  jointly 
associated,  not  only  in  matters  architectural, 
but  in  many  other  walks  of  life  in  which  his 
example  had  inspired  him.  The  work  they 
had  done  together  had  always,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bell,  been  one  of  his  (the  speaker’s) 
greatest  pleasures  :  one  of  the  results  of  it 
was  shown  that  night  in  the  new  buildings 
for  Christ’s  Hospital.  To  his  staff  he  was 
also  largely  indebted,  ever  changing  as  it  was, 
for  it  was  his  happiness  to  have  young  men 
and  to  see  them  one  by  one  launch  out  for 
themselves.  When  they  left  him  it  was  as 
personal  friends,  and  he  hoped  they  felt  they 
had  had  a  real  share  in  the  work  they  did 
together,  and  that  they  had  helped  him  to 
the  honour  done  to  him  that  night,  as  they 
most  assuredly  had.  He  often  felt  they  had 
all  the  drudgery,  he  had  all  the  fun ;  but 
their  turn  would  come.  He  had  also  been 
most  highly  favoured  in  having  had  the 
advantage  of  life-long  friends  to  work  with 
in  almost  every  department.  His  surveyors, 
Messrs.  Corderoy  &  Selby,  had  worked 
with  him  from  the  very  beginning.  They  all 
knew  the  invaluable  aid  surveyors  gave  in 
the  preparation  of  the  indispensable  quantities 
and  interminable  measurements,  and  in  the 
unravelling  of  apparently  hopelessly  tangled 
accounts,  and  in  many  other  ways  relieving 
architects  from  much  anxiety  and  leaving 
them  free  to  more  congenial  work.  He 
often  felt  that  surveyors’  work  was  hardly 
recognised  as  it  should  be.  In  the  main 
and  great  branch  of  the  architect’s  work 
represented  by  the  builders,  he  had  also 
been  most  fortunate,  and  he  owed,  them 
much  in  every  way,  especially  for  their  skill 
in  setting  out  the  work  and  .  fulfilment  of 
one’s  designs,  for  which,  again,  he  feared 


architects  did  not  always  give  them  full  and 
adequate  recognition.  In  no  time,  he  believed, 
was  better  and  more  lasting  work  done  than  at 
the  present  time.  Very  important,  also,  to1 
architects  were  their  clerks  of  works.  Many 
had  served  him  faithfully  for  years,  and  they 
were  also  represented  that  night,  for  they 
also  had  materially  aided  in  the  event  of 
that  evening.  Then  there  were  a  crowd  of 
craftsmen  and  artificers  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  indebted  for  many  years  of  highly 
skilled  assistance  carefully  rendered,  but 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  in 
the  time  at  his  disposal,  though  he  hoped 
it  might  appear  but  right  and  just  that  he 
should,  on  such  an  occasion,  make  this  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable  assistance 
he  had  received,  and  would  pardon  him  fo® 
having,  after  all,  spoken  more  of  himself  and  A 
his  work  than  he  had  intended. 

His  predecessors  in  this  honour— aftef  he " 
was  amazed  indeed  to  find  he  was  in-" 
such  fine  company— had  usually,  for  thought, 
spoken  on  these  occasions  on  the  coffdmbn  < 
of  architecture  as  they  found  it  in  tfeftT 
time,  and  the  different  phases  they  had 
represented,  each  no  doubt  firmly  believing 
they  were  on  the  right  track,  from  Cockerell, 
the  first  medallist  and  the  most  refined  of 
Greek  architects;  through  BaTry,  the  most 
refined  Renaissance  architect;  and  so  on 
through  the  Gothic  school  of  architecture  to 
the  archeological  Gilbert  Scott,  the  vigorous 
Street,  the  scholarly  Pearson,  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  Christian.  And  now  what  did  we  find  ? 
Much  progress,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  much 
improvement,  a  closing  up  of  the  ranks,  a; 
desire  to  pick  up  the  strain  of  English 
Renaissance  where  they  last  left  it,  giving  it  a 
distinct  flavour  of  our  times,  making  tradition 
our  servant  rather  than  our  master;  so  that, 
while  we  endeavoured  to  make  our  buildings 
as  beautiful  as  we  could,  we  were  determined 
at  the  same  time  to  build  sanely  and  reason¬ 
ably,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  beautifully; 
to  make  the  necessities  of  the  building 
develop  the  design,  and  not  to  be  content 
until  we  had  met  all  modem  requirements 
of  planning,  and  naturally  combined  these 
requirements  with  a  fitting  architectural  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior,  not  ignoring  what  had 
gone  before,  but  eschewing  whatever  appeared 
to  us  to  be  evil,  and  holding  fast  only  to 
that  which  is  good.  That  he  verily  believed 
to  be  the  tendency  of  to-day.  He  had 
always  been  an  optimist  in  the  work  of  his 
brother-architects,  and  was  so  still.  He  saw 
in  this  tendency  to  work  on  parallel  lines  a 
possible,  indeed  probable,  loss  of  individu¬ 
ality;  and  in  a  recent  case,  where  he  had 
some  130  anonymous  designs  before  him.  he 
found  it  impossible  to  recognise  the  authors 
by  their  drawings.  There  was  a  certain  loss 
in  this,  but  he  believed  it  would  be  made  up 
by  a  general  improvement  and  levelling  up 
of  work  executed.  We  must  believe  in  our 
art  if  we  were  to  advance  it;  we  must  believe 
in  and  encourage  each  other’s  work  if  we 
were  to  go  forward,  as  he  believed  we  should 
go  forward ;  for  there  were  signs  of  a. 
greater  pride  of  citizenship  arising,  and  a- 
dawning  of  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the-- 
city  beautiful  as  well  as  the  city  useful. 
“Let  us  see  that  we  are  ready  to  realise* 
these  aspirations  as  they  arise,  for  hard- 
headed,  practical  men  are  beginning  to  realise  ■ 
that  noble  dispositions  in  a  town,  noble 
streets  and  buildings,  are  an  education  as 
necessary  for  the  higher  development  of 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  as  good  water 
and  sanitation  are  necessary  for  the  bodily 
well-being.  A  certain  sinking  of  individu¬ 
ality  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
harmonious  whole.  This  we  must  be  ready 
to  give.  The  general  result  on  the  city  and 
on  our  building  must  be  our  sole  and  chief 
concern,  and  we  must  be  content  to  sacrifice 
ourselves  if  necessary  for  the  general  good. 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  quote  Ruskin  once' 
more  on  fraternity  of  toil  ?  He  said  in  thaV 
famous  lecture  of  his  before  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  :  ‘  In  those  misty  and 
massive  piles  which  rise  above  the  domestic 
roofs  of  our  ancient  cities  there  was — there 
may  be  again — a  meaning  more  profound  and 
true  than  any  that  fancy  so  commonly  has 
attached  to  them.  Men  say  their  pinnacles-- 
point  to  heaven;  why.  so  does  every  tree- 
that  buds  and  every  bird  that  rises  as  iti 
sines ;  but  this  they  have  of  distinct  and’ 
indisputable  glory,  that  their  mighty  walls' 
were  never  raised  and  never  shall  be  but 
by  men  who  love  and  aid  each  ether  in  their 
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weakness,  that  all  their  interlacing  strength 
of  vaulted  stone  has  its  foundation  upon 
the  strong  arches  of  manly  fellowship,  and 
all  theiT  changing  grace  of  depressed  or 
lifted  pinnacles  owes  its  cadence  and  com¬ 
pleteness  to  sweeter  symmetries  of  human 
soul.’  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  poetical  way 
of  saying  we  must  pull  together  and  work 
together,  look  forward  and  not  look  back, 
and  believe  in  ourselves,  in  each  other  and 
our  art;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  Institute  of  ours.  It  seems 
to  me  to-night  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday 
that  1  first  commenced  to  practise,  and  yet 
this  function  reminds  me  that  I  am  rapidly 
arriving  at  the  other  end.  No  matter,  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  hear  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  already  trampling  at  our  heels,  ready 
to  take  up  the  work  and  to  carry  our  art,  as 
I  believe,  further  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.” 

Portrait  of  Sir  William  Emerson. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  asking  the  President  to  accept, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  the  portrait  of 
their  former  President,  Sir  William  Emerson. 
He  was  glad  to  do  so  because  it  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  esteem 
in  which  he  held  Sir  William — an  esteem 
which  they  must  all  feel.  He  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Sir  William  on  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  and  during  his 
Presidency,  and  he  was  sure  Sir  William 
would  always  be  remembered  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment,  his  tact,  and  his 
courtesy,  and  for  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  expressed  his  opinions  on  matters 
which  were  sometimes  a  little  controversial. 
As  an  architect.  Sir  William  had  made  his 
name  honoured  amongst  his  brother-archi¬ 
tects,  and  the  work  he  was  now  engaged  upon 
— the  memorial  in  India  to  the  late  Queen — 
would,  judging  from  the  drawings  they  had 
seen,  be  a  fitting  monument  to  a  great 
Queen  and  a  lasting  memorial  to  its  eminent 
designer.  He  had  known  Sir  William  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  he  was  sure  that  his 
brother-architects  would  agree  with  him  in 
saying  that  he  had  endeared  himself  to  them 
by  his  geniality  and  his  many  fine  qualities. 
He  therefore  asked  the  President  to  accept 
this  fine  portrait,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon, 
R.A. — a  portrait  of  a  distinguished  architect 
painted  by  a  distinguished  artist. 

Mr.  Collcutt  then  unveiled  the  portrait. 

The  President  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  accepting  it  on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 
It  was  a  valuable  addition  to  a  fine  series  of 
portraits  of  past  presidents  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  painters  of  their  day.  The 
Institute’s  appreciation  of  these  works  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  position  the  portraits 
occupied  on  the  walls,  for,  unfortunately, 
owing  to  lack  of  accommodation,  many  of 
them  had  to  be  skied.  They  were  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  wouTd  have 
rooms  in  which  they  could  display  their 
treasures  to  advantage.  He  congratulated 
Mr.  Shannon  upon  his  successful  work,  and 
he  had  pleasure  in  asking  him  to  accept  a 
small  book  of  portraits  of  past  presidents 
and  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  painting  the  portrait. 

The  vote  having  been  very  cordially  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Shannon  briefly  replied. 

The  President  announced  that  a  special 
general  meeting  would  be  held  on  July  3, 
when  certain  amendments  to  the  regulations 
for  competitions  would  be  brought  forward. 

The  meeting  then  concluded. 

- ^4- - 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— XII. 

Foggia  and  Melfi. 

Foggia  was  always  the  meeting-place  of  the 
roads  from  Ancona,  Naples,  and  Rome  on 
one  side,  and  Bari  and  Brindisi  on  the  other ; 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  an  emporium 
for  commerce  and  exchange  for  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Capitanata, 
and  has  more  than  30,000  inhabitants.  It  lies 
on  the  Tavoliere  di  Puglia,  the  rich  lands 
where  flocks  and  herds  have  fed  from  a  very 
ancient  period.  It  is  the  representative'  of  the 
ancient  Argyra,  which  was  a  few  miles  away 
in  the  direction  of  Manfredonia,  now  known 
as  Arpi,  which  was  in  its  day  the  chief  town 
of  Apulia.  Argyra  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek 
document  of  the  Xlth  century,  but  was  aban¬ 
doned  after  the  devastations  of  the  Saracens, 
and  Foggia  supplanted  it,  or  was  founded  by 


the  fugitives,  as  some  say.  It  was  large 
enough  in  1048  to  be  worth  Drogon’s  taking, 
and  in  1072  was  taken  again  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  subsequently  by  Roger.  The 
name  comes  from  a  church,  S.  Maria  di  Fovea 
(from  the  marshy  place  in  which  it  was  built, 
Fovas  or  Fogioe),  which  was  declared  a  Cap- 
pella  Palatina,  like  S.  Nicola  of  Bari,  by  a 
diploma  of  Roger  Duke  of  Apulia  dated  1089. 
This  church  was  directly  under  the  Norman 
ducal  house,  and  the  city  was  governed  by  a 
magistrate,  called  a  chamberlain.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  was  in  the  hands  of  twenty- four 
citizens;  selected  from  families  which  were 
distinguished  for  talent  and  rectitude,  and  the 
title  by  which  they  were  known,  “  Oollegio 
dei  Reggimentarii,  makes  it  evident  that 
Greek  was  then  going  out  of  use.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  was  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the 
crypt  is  generally  assigned  to  him,  but  it  was 
much  enlarged  and  beautified  by  William  II. 
In  Frederick  II. ’s  time  the  city  began  to 
spread ;  quarters  were  built  for  the  troops, 
and  an  imperial  palace,  of  which  only  a  small 
remnant  remains,  while  public  squares  were 
laid  out  and  the  population  increased.  In 
this  palace  his  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  died 
in  1241,  but  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Andria,  where  his  first  wife, 
Iolanthe  of  Jerusalem,  is  also  buried.  The 
first  edict  from  the  palace  is  dated  February, 
1221.  It  was  finished  in  1225,  and  after  that 
date  documents  show  that  he  lived  in  it  for 
some  part  of  every  year.  Here  he  received 
the  legates  of  the  Pope  in  1230,  and  ten  years 
later  Convened  a  general  parliament  of  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom.  After  his  death  his 
body  was  brought  to  Foggia  and  embalmed ; 
the  heart  and  viscera,  enclosed  in  an  urn, 
were  placed  in  a  stone  chest,  which  rested  on 
four  columns!  of  verde  antico  above  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  main  door  of  the  cathedral,  a 
monument  which  was  thrown  down  by  the 


earthquake  of  1731.  The  body  went  to 
Taranto,  and  so  to  Palermo.  The  papal 
troops  descended  on  Foggia  immediately,  but 
it  was  soon  after  besieged  and  taken  by  Man¬ 
fred,  who  drove  out  the  legate  of  Innocent 
IV.,  afterwards  making  peace  with  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Alexander  IV.  At  this  time  the  walls 
and  towers  were  destroyed.  On  his  coming 
from  Germany,  Conrad  summoned  a  parlia¬ 
ment  here,  and  Manfred  resigned  his  charge. 
Conrad  died  in  May,  1253,  in  Foggia,  after 
five  days’  illness,  and  Manfred  was  accused 
of  poisoning  him.  His  son  Conradino  being 
reported  dead,  Manfred,  who  had  been 
regent,  had  himself  crowned  in  Sicily.  After 
Manfred’s  death  at  Benevento,  Charles  of 
Anjou  sent  Guillaume  Landa,  of  Paris,  as 
governor,  but  on  the'  approach  of  Conradino 
Foggia  rebelled  and  joined  him.  It  was 
punished  by  being  sacked.  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou  also  lived  here  frequently,  and  many 
of  his  acts  are  dated  from  Foggia.  In  the 
cathedral  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  mamed 
in  1273  to  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  He  built  a  hunting  lodge 
or  villa,  with  park  and  fishery  attached,  in  a 
place  called  II  Pantano,  and  a  fortified  palace ; 
dying  here,  in  1284,  while  preparing  a  fleet 
at  Taranto  to  rescue  his  son  Charle’s  from 
Roger  de  Loria,  the  Spanish  admiral  who  had 
taken  him  prisoner  outside  Naples.  A 
mausoleum  in  the  cathedral,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1731,  enclosed  his  viscera.  During 
the  war  between  Lewis  of  Hungary  and 
Giovanna  I.  of  Naples  Corrado  Lupo  took 
Foggia  and  sacked  it,  murdering  many  of  the 
citizens.  Giovanna  I.’s  third  husband,  Otho 
of  Brunswick,  also  died  in  Foggia,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral,  but  his  tomb,  too,  was 
destroyed  in  1731.  Carlo  di  Durazzo 
(Charles  III.)  also  live'd  and  died  in  Foggia, 
leaving  two  children,  Giovanna  and  Ladislas ; 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  his  sister  became 
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Giovanna  II.  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon  held  a  general  parliament  in  Foggia 
to  prepare  for  an  expedition  against  the' 
Turks  who  had  occupied  Otranto,  and  en¬ 
camped  during  the  barons’  rebellion  round 
the  city.  The  serious  earthquake  of  1731 
(March  20)  damaged  many  of  the  buildings 
greatly.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  people 
were  killed,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  per¬ 
sons  in  night  attire  hurrying  out  into  the 
country.  At  this  time  the  sacred  picture  pre¬ 
served  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  was 
believed  to  have  come  to  life  for  a  time,  and 
was  a  great  factor  in  restoring  the  people  to 
confidence  and  composure.  It  is  dark,  painted 
on  cedar  wood,  and  is  believed  to  have'  been 
brought  to  Arpi  from  Constantinople  at  the 
lime  of  the  Iconoclastic  persecution  (716).  It 
is,  of  course,  ascribed  to  S.  Luke. 

The  cathedral  has  a  crypt  of  the  same  size 
as  the  church  above,  as  at  Siponto,  and  there' 
is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  it  from  the 
street  at  each  end  of  the  transept,  suggesting 
that  the.  ground  may  have  risen.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  at  Trani,  by  a 
solid  wall  with  three  doors,  one  of  which, 
under  the'  nave  and  aisles,  consists  of  square 
bays  vaulted  without  ribs,  the  arches  resting 
on  cruciform  piers;  the  other,  beneath  the 
transepts  and  choir,  has  at  the  crossing  four 
short  columns  of  red  marble  on  large  bases, 
and  with  caps  the  carving  of  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  later  date  than  1068.  Summonte 
gives  an  inscription  which  existed  in  his  time 
on  the  jamb  of  the  west  door: — “Anno  ab 
incarnatione  Domini  MCLXXIX  M(ense) 
MADII  R(egnante)  V(uillelmo)  Hoc  opus 
inceptum  est,”  and  this  gives  the  date  of 
William  II.  ’s  improvements.  The  fagade  has 
been  much  altered  in  baroque  times,  but  still 
retains  a  frieze  above  the  lower  arcade,  with 
strongly- carved  corbels  and  interspaces,  like 
that  at  Troja.  At  each  side  of  the  door  an 
original  two-light  window  remains.  It  had 
an  arcade  of  five  round  arches,  with  broader 
piers  at  the  angles,  in  the  Pisan  manner; 
under  the  outside  arches  are  inlaid  circular 
plaques.  The  door  has  been  recast,  as  has  the 
rose  window  above  it,  showing  a  most  curious 
mingling  of  Xllth  century  and  rococo  forms, 
but  the  pointed  arch  which  filled  the  gable 
above  it  can  still  be  traced,  supported  on 
coupled  columns,  and  on  each  side  was  a  little 
window  beneath  an  arch  with  pilasters  in  the 
wall.  A  heavy  carved  cornice  completes  the 
fagade,  and  a  flight  of  many  steps  leads  to 
the  door.  The  side  elevation  is  also  Pisan  in 
character.  It  has  horse-shoe  arches  to  the 
little  windows  and  inlaid  squares  in  the  span- 
drils  very  like  the  early  part  of  Troja.  In 
this  case  one  may  acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  direct  Pisan  influence,  since  Robert  of 
Bovino  was  bishop  of  Foggia  in  1190  and  the 
Pisans  had  an  emporium  at  Bovino,  but  the 
likeness  to  Troja  is  so  strong  that  it  seems 


/  ?ba  ml  thaf  lfc  15  lmi bated  from  that 
cathedral.  The  columns  of  the  interior  are  of 
marble,  and  are  about  24  ft.  thick.  The 
church  is  vaulted  throughout.  The  nave  and 
aisles  are  for  the  most  part  baroque,  due'  to 
♦Le  rebuilding  after  the  earthquake  of  1731. 
ine  transepts  are  as  broad,  as  the  nave  and 
aisles,  and  each  have  three  square  bays.  The' 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross  has  also  three  square 
nays,  and  the  east  wall,  is  perfectly  flat. 

The  palace  of  Frederick  II.  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  It  stretched  from  the 
“sh  market  to  the  part  now  called 
tne  Quattro  Corsee  ”  and  a  round  well  which 
faces  on  to  the  “Piano  della  Croce,”  which  lies 
outside  a  most  picturesque  city  gateway,  the 
Porta  Grande.  The'  entrance  gateway  still  re¬ 
mains,  built  into  a  dwelling-house.  It  has  a 
carved  moulding  of  rather  Byzantine  charac¬ 
ter  running  round  a  circular  arch,  and  the 
imperial  eagle,  and  on  the  lintel  below  are 
long  inscriptions,  which  give  the  date  1223 
and  the  names  of  Frederick  II.  and  of  the 
Proto  (magister)  Bartholomeus,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  Nicholas  who  made  the  splendid 
ambo  at  Ravello.  Under  the  “  Piano  della 
Croce  ”  are  the  “fossi” — great  cellar-like  ex¬ 
cavations  in  which  the  corn  brought  in  from 
the  country  round  is  stored.  When  we  were 
there  in  the  spring  some  of  them  were  being 
cleaned  out-  and  repaired.  The  water  supply 
of  Foggia  is  not  good,  and  one  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  town  is  drawing  drinking  water 
from  certain  wells  and  carting  it  to  the  houses 
in  little  barrels.  Some  of  the  wells  are  quite 
architectural  in  treatment,  though  rather  late 
in  date  (Fig.  1).  There  are  a  few  buildings  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  which  are  interesting, 
but  Foggia  is  in  the  main  a  very  modern  town, 
with  the  vapid  magnificence  of  modernity. 

Melfi  (Fig.  2)  is  a  small  town  of  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  a  half-destroyed 
lateral  crater  of  Monte  Vulture.  From  the 
railway  a  little  beyond  the  station  it  piles  up 
most  picturesquely.  It  is  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  was  at  one  time  capital 
of  the  latter  province,  and,  according  to  some, 
Frederick  II.  had  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  citizens  were 
called  Melphienses  and  Melphitani,  and  Were 
often  confounded  with  those  of  Molfetta  and 
of  Amalfi.  Erchempert  the  Lombard  of 
Beneventum  (IXth  century)  mentions  Melfi  as 
existing  in  the  IVth  century.  The  story  of 
the  Amalfitan  chronicler  is  that  some  Romans 
going  to  Constantinople  at  its  foundation  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  Slavonian  coast ;  two  ship 
loads  reache'd  Ragusa,  where  they  stayed  for  a 
time,  but,  things  becoming  uncomfortable, 
stole  ships  and  crossed  the  Adriatic  to  near 
Melfi.  There  they  stayed,  and  called  them 
selves  Melphitani,  but  not  finding  the  locality 
safe,  went  on  to  Amalfi,  which  they  called  by 
that  name  in  memory  of  Melfi.  When  Lau- 
trec  sacked  the  town  in  1528  the  archives 


were  destroyed,  and  if  any  documents  sur¬ 
vived,  they  were  stolen  by  a  capitular  vicar 
at  the'  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  according 
to  Signor  Araneo — so  that  direct  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  is  almost  non-existent;  but  it 
is  known  that  the  Normans  took,  the  city  in 
1040  or  1041,  either  by  assault  or  through  the 
persuasions  of  Arduin.  Lombard  churches 
were  in  the  city,  and  Lombard  customs  were 
followed  at  that  time.  The  Normans  built 
the  castle  and  perhaps  the  walls  of  the  city 
(outside  of  which  Roman  tombs  have  been 
iound).  and  after  the  second  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  William  of  Apulia  says  that  Melfi 
was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  and  twelve 
palaces  were  built  for  the  twelve  Norman 
counts.  After  their  third  victory  a  parlia¬ 
ment  was  called  at  Melfi  of  all  the  Normans, 
when  their  conquests  were  divided  among  the 
twelve,  Melfi  remaining  the  chief  town,  and 
William  Ironarm  being  recognised  over-count. 
Five  councils  were  held1  in  the  city;  here  in 
1059  Nicholas  II.  invested  Robei't  Guiscard 
with  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and 
thirty  years  later  Urban  II.  did  the  same  for 
Roger.  In  1058  Robeit  was  married  here  to 
Sigelgaita  of  Salerno,  and  in  1074,  after  the 
conquest  of  Palermo,  received  the  homage 
and  congratulations  of  the  barons.  Here 
Roger  the  Great  Count  held  a  general  diet 
in  1129,  at  which  he'  determined  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  Sicily.  Frederick  II.  pub¬ 
lished  _  the  ^constitutions  of  the  kingdom  at 
Melfi  in  1231,  and  ten  years’  later  summoned 
all  prelates  thither  to  exhibit  their  treasures, 
which  he  borrowed,  but  never  returned.  Ini 
1252  Conrad  and  Manfred  spent  Christmas 
here,  and  the  parliament  of  February,  1253, 
held  here  voted  30,000  “  once  ”  of  gold  to  the 
King.  The  decay  of  the  city  began  under 
the  Angevins. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  in  1037  by 
Nicola,  first  Archbishop  of  Canosa  and  Bari. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  put  directly 
under  the  Holy  See,  and  in  1528  was  united 
to  that  of  Rapolla  by  Clement  VII.  The 
cathedral  was  rebuilt  after  the  disastrous 
earthquake  of  1851.  It  was  founded  in  1153 
by  the  two  Rogers,  the  Count  and  his  son, 
who  was  father  of  Tancred.  The  campanile 
did  not  suffer  very  much  in  the  earthquake. 
The  battlements  of  Frederick  II.  at  the  top 
were'  thrown  down,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
a  frieze  of  tufa.  Signor  Araneo  says  that  the 
bishop  wished  to  lower  the  campanile  on  the 
plea  that  the  bells  could  not  be  heard.  “  The 
true  reason  was  that  he  did  not  want  to  spend 
money.  It  was  not  possible  to  replace  the 
battlements,  because  at  the  mere  name  of 
Ghibelline  he  twisted  about  and  became  mad.” 
He  gives  the  measurements  as  35  palms, 
width  of  the  square  of  plan,  140  height  to  the 
Cornice,  10  the  octagonal  story  above,  and  30 
the  pyramidal  spire  form.  On  the  first  story 
are  three  iions  of  white  stone,  roughly  cut, 
E  2 
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projecting  in  the)  Apulian  manner,  two  on  the 
west  and  one  on  the  south.  In  the  others 
are  four  two-light1  windows  with  little  marble 
colonnettes.  An  inscription  gives  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  name  as  “  Noslo  Remerius.”  Antique 
fragments  of  sarcophagi  are  walled  into  it. 
The  upper  part  is  decorated  with  lava  inlays 
of  dragons  and  ornamental  forms,  and  the 
octagonal  portion  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles 
in  the  Sicilian  manner,  pale  green,  blue,  and 
white  on  one  side  and  yellow  and  purple  on 
the  other  The  floor  of  the  aisle's  has  also 
painted  tiles,  and  there  are  a  few  pieces  of 
mosaic  pavement.  The  flat  roof  of  the  nave 
is  heavily  carved  and  gilded.  The  campanile 
of  another  church  below'  the  castle  also  has 
simple  inlays  of  lava. 

The  castle  and  other  towers  were  destroyed 
by  Roger  in  1128  as  punishment  for  the  revolt 
excited  by  Honorius  II.,  but  he  rebuilt  it  two 
years  later,  though  in  another  three  years  he 
sacked  the  town  on  account  of  its  having 
declared  for  Lothair  III.  Frederick  II.  used 
it  as  a  residence,  and  so  did  the  Angevin 
kings.  Pierre  d’Angicourt  made1  many  altera¬ 
tions  for  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1278,  and 
additions  were  made  in  1298.  The  frequent 
earthquakes  have  damaged  it  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rest  of  the  town;  the  worst  were  in 
1694,  1851,  and  1857.  A  desecrated  church, 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  shows  a  door  with  zig-zag 
mouldings  but  a  segmental  arch,  and  a  window 
in  a  small  house  has  a  central  shaft  ana  round 
arches.  There  are  a  good  many  early  Renais¬ 
sance  doors  and  windows  (Fig.  3),  and  in  the 


courtyard  of  the  municipio  is  a  well  with  the 
Caracciolo  motto  :  “  Nemo  impune  lacesset  ” 
on  the  gallows-like  arrangement  for  the  rope, 
which  has  given  rise  to  stories  in  connexion 
with  Lautrec’s  sacking  of  the  place.  Here, 
under  lock  and  key,  to  protect  it  from  boys 
stone-throwing,  in  a  store  for  charcoal  and 
wood,  is  a  very  fine  antique  Roman  sarco¬ 
phagus,  with  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses 
beneath  an  arcade  of  six  columns,  the  entabla¬ 
ture  being  bent  up  in  segmental  arched  form 
in  the  external  spaces,  beneath  which  are 
seated  figures,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  low 
pediment ;  the  figures  being  of  the  same  size, 
the  second  and  fourth  break  the  line  of  the. 
architrave  (which  is  set  back  a  little)  with 
their  heads  The  figure  of  the  deceased  (a 
woman)  lies  in  an  easy  attitude  on  a  couch, 
which  forms  the  lid ;  beneath  the  couch  is  a 
shallow  frieze  of  dolphins  and  sea  monsters. 
The  other  side  and  the  ends  are  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  front. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  blocks  of  lava 
worn  into  irregular  ruts  in  many  places,  down 
which  the  water  rushes  in  heavy  rain  like 
miniature  torrents  with  waterfalls.  _  We  were 
told  that  quite  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  had 
emigrated,  and  were  given  a  most  doleful 
picture  of  the  depression  of  trade  and 
industry.  F.  H.  J. 


Gas  Offices,-  Reading. — The  new  central  offices 
of  the  Reading  Gas  Company  in  Friar-street, 
Reading,  are  now  completed.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  George  W.  Webb,  architect,  of  Reading. 


DECAY  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
STONEWORK.— II. 

Seasoning. — Stones  are  often  valued  because- 
they  are  easily  wrought  when  first  taken  from 
the  quarry,  and  subsequently  become  harder 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  this, 
quality  arises  from  the  chemical  change  which, 
takes  place  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
termed  “  quarry  sap,”  contained  in  the  stone' 
when  lying  in  the  quarry. 

The  old  masons  were  very  particular  about, 
the  seasoning  of  the  rough  stone'  blocks  before 
using,  and  each  block  as  it  came  from  the- 
quarry  was  placed  under  cover  from  the  rain, 
and  instead  of  being  laid  flat  on  the  ground 
was  tilted  up  or  inclined  upon  one  of  its. 
corners,  to  enable  the  quarry  sap  to  drain 
out.  Its  position  also  allowed  a  free  access, 
of  air  to  play  round  the  block,  which  facili¬ 
tated  its  drying.  This  process  was  carefully 
watched,  and  if  any  latent  defect  appeared, 
during  the  drying  the  block  was  rejected. 

The  operation  of  seasoning  the  stone  took 
several  months  before  any  work  could  be- 
commenced  upon  it,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
this  method  would  add  to  the  cost;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that1  the  money 
would  be  well  spent  if  this  precaution  should 
prevent  the  wasting  of  such  stones  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences,  which  (especially  in  cities- 
and  large  towns)  soon  act  on  the  surface  of  a. 
newly- quarried  stone. 

Again,  stone  that1  is  quarried  one  day  and 
built  into  the  wall  the  next  is  in  a  “  green  ” 
state,  and  is  not  in  condition.  It  is  at  its- 
weakest ;  its  pores  are  open,  and  re'ady  to- 
absorb  not  only  moisture,  but1  pernicious- 
agents,  which  tends  to  its  destruction. 

Economy  is,  unfortunately,  the  ruling, 
power  of  the  present  day,  hence  the  use  of 
unseasoned  stone,  which  can  be  worked  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  with  great  facility,  for  it1  is. 
well  known  that  to  work  a  stone  that  has. 
laid  by  for  some  time  is  very  different  from 
the  labour  bestowed  on  stone  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  the  former  being  the  hardest  and 
toughest,  a  fact  which  of  itself  is  regarded  as- 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  course- 
recommended — namely,  to  thoroughly  season' 
the  stone  before  using. 

Indeed,  if  this  seasoning  process,  which  is. 
the  gist  of  sound  building,  was  carried  out. 
in  its  entirety,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ensure  the1  preservation  of  our  stone  buildings. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  stone  to  be 
supplied  for  a  proposed  building  should  have- 
been  quarried  at  least  six  months  before  any 
work  is  put  upon  it,  the  stone:  merchant  giving: 
this  guarantee. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  this  idea  through  in  practice,  as- 
whenever  a  number  of  large  buildings  are 
being  erected  at  the  same  time  the  demand1 
for  stone  of  the  best  quality  is  greater  than 
the  quarries  already  opened  can  supply.  The- 
contractors  are  bound  under  a  heavy  penalty 
to  finish  the  work  by  a  stated  time,  and  hence- 
are  compelled  to  use  a  material  which  per¬ 
haps  they  would  otherwise  reject. 

Natural  Bed. — All  worked  stones,  with  few 
exceptions,  should  be  fixed  on  their  natural' 
bed — that  is,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  position 
they  held  in  the  natural  rock  before  being: 
quarried,  for  set  in  this  manner  they  are  most), 
durable. 

In  arches  the  bed  or  (what  is  the  same  in 
effect)  the  laminai  of  the  stone  should  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  thrust,  or  as  near  as  may 
be  parallel  to  the  radiating  joints  of  the  arch' 
stones.  For  cornices  the  stones  are  better 
edge  bedded,  except  the  quoin  blocks,  which’ 
should  be  specially-selected  stones  and  laid 
bn  their  natural  bed. 

The*  laminae  of  the  stone  are  in  some  cases- 
so  obvious  that  the  natural  bed  is  easily 
determined;  in  other  instances  a  good  deal  of 
practical  experience  is  required  to  determine- 
the  way  of  the  bed. 

In  the1  oolitic  series  small  flat  shells  are 
sometimes  visible,  and  faint  streaks  of  earthy 
matter;  these  should  always  be  parallel  to 
the  bed,  and  are  seen  better  when  the  stone 
is  wetted,  but  it  requires  an  observant1  eye- 
to  detect  them.  In  the  absence  of  these 
marks  the  mason  is  often  guided  by  the  free' 
working  of  the  stone. 

In  close-grained  stones  which  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  decidedly  laminated  structure  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  carry  out  this  principle- 
of  natural  bed,  the  impracticability  of  follow¬ 
ing  it  through  its  maze  of  turnings  before  ih 
gets  to  the  “  banker  ”  being  insurmountable. 


Fij.  3.  Melfi :  Doorway  made  of  Renaissance  Fragments. 
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Although  it  would,  of  course,  be  better  to 
fee  it  on,  its  bed,  the  importance,  of  doing  so 
is  perhaps  overrated  in  stones  of  this  kind. 

The  ted  of  the  stone  should,  however,  be 
indicated  on  the  rough  block  before  it  leaves 
the  quarry  by  a  horizontal  line  or  a  letter 
■“B”  at  each  end  of  the’  block. 

Working  by  Hand  and  Machinery. — 
Amongst  observant  men  there  is  great  fear 
that  the  quality  of  craftsmanship  in  masonry 
is  deteriorating.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a 
.decline  in  the  intelligence  or  skill  of  the' 
operative  or  to  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
machinery  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  neither 
in  the  quality  nor  in  the  quantity  of  the 
work  done  of  late  has  the’  old  status  been 
maintained,  whilst  the  Cost  has  materially 
increased. 

The  economic  changes  which  are  now  taking 
place  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  stone-working  machinery.  To 
this  the  mason  offers  no  opposition;  it  is 
recognised  by  him  as  a  power  that  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  and  to  some  extent  helps 
him.  But,  with  all  our  improved  appliances 
machinery  and  newly- fashioned  tools,  the 
mason  as  a  craftsman  is  not  going  forward, 
hut  retrogressing,  and,  although  we  still  have 
skilful  men  capable  of  turning  out  excellent 
work,  the  mason  is  fast  becoming,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  an  automaton,  and  the  “  old 
hanker  hand  ”  whose  “  heart  is  in  his  work,” 
as  Longfellow  expresses  it,  seems  likely  to 
disappear. 

The  clean,  crisp  cut  of  the  chisel  is  now 
absent  from  the  finished  fagades  of  out  new 
buildings,  and  instead  we  get  the  machine- 
scraped  surface,  which  is  not  always  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  durability  of  the  stone,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  the  face  in  many  cases 
being  slightly  pulverised,  according  to  the 
sharpness  or  otherwise  of  the  cutting  tool 
used  upon  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  present  defects  in  stone- 
eutting  machinery,  which  marks  it  inferiority 
to  hand-wrought  work,  where  individuality  is 
stamped  upon  each  block. 

In  this  age  of  high  speed  potentialities  of 
machinery  should  be  utilised  to  do  all  the 
hardest  of  the  work  in  connexion  with 
masonry,  such  as  hoisting,  sawing,  rubbing, 
turning,  and  roughing  out. 

This  all  needs  extremely  hard  manual 
labour,  and  it  requires  men  physically  strong 
•to  accomplish  such  work,  which  can  be  better 
done  by  machinery,  with  its  immense  power. 

The  machines  could  rough  out  mouldings, 
-Contours,  etc.,  with  facility  to  within,  say,  a 
•quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  finished  surface,  the 
mason  taking  up  the  work  from  this  point 
and  finishing  with  the  chisel.  The  hardest 
part  of  the  work  having  been  performed  by 
the  machine,  the  mason  would  be  able  to 
throw  his  whole  energy  into  the  work,  shaping 
•each  block  with  a  craftsman’s  skill  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  imprint  of  his  hand,  so  that  when 
finished  it  will  be'ar  the  closest  scrutiny. 

In  this  work  the  mason  will  excel  only  if 
his  efforts  are  encouraged  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  namely,  by  architect's  insisting  upon 
hand-wrought  work  on  all  external  portions 
•of  their  buildings. 

By  this  means  superior  work  will  be 
attained.  The  stone’work  will  also  better 
withstand  the  weather,  and  it  is  by  endea¬ 
vours  such  as  this  that  the  workman  can  be 
saved  from  degeneracy. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  also 
.seems  better,  as  the  shaping  and  adjustment 
of  the  machine  plane  irons,  which  are  a  great 
item  in  the  cost,  could  be  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

Fixing. — During  the  course  of  fixing  or 
•setting  the'  stones  in  a  building  all  the  work 
of  stopping-in  of  mouldings,  trimming,  paring, 
■etc.,  with  the  chisel  should  be  performed  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  on  completion  no  after 
work  is  required  to  disturb  the  surface,  and 
the  cleaning  down  process,  which  is  usually 
associated  with  a  lot  of  chiselling,  rubbing, 
•etc.,  will  resolve  itself  into  a  simple  washing 
down  with  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  stone,  as  directly  after  the 
stone  is  worked,  and  on  first  exposure  to  the 
weather,  by  some  chemical  action  or  change 
•case-hardening  takes  place,  and  a  kind  of 
-skin  is  formed  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  which 
it  is  desirable  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Arresting  Decay. — It  may  be  remarked  that 
when  once  decay  has  begun  in  a  building  stone 


it  is  almost  impossible  to  effectually  stop  its 
progress.  It  is  therefore  important  to  afford 

menced^1011  *°  11  l®£ore  decay  haB  com' 

The  changes  produced  in  stone  must 
primarily  be  asenhed  (as  before  stated)  to 
the  solvent  potency  of  water,  the  mori  so 
when  it  is  charged  with  the  destructive  gases 
or  the  atmosphere  of  smoky  towns. 

Therefore  to  prevent  the  water  from  enter¬ 
ing  and  soaking  into  the  stone  should  be  the 
first  endeavour.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  projections,  such  as  the 
weatherings  of  cornices,  strings,  sills, 
cappings,  etc.,  should  be  covered  with  sheet 
lead,  well  dressed  down  on  the  top  surface 
and  over  the  nosing. 

, would  not  entail  a  great  cost,  and 
the  benefits  would  be  considerable. 

Any  preservative  solution  for  the  general 
surface,  to  be  of  practical  value,  should  be 
of  a  simple  kind,  and  capable  of  application 
by  means  of  a  brush  or  spraying  machine  to 
the  surface  treated,  so  as  to  combine  efficiency 
with  economy. 

A  great  number  of  preservative  solutions 
have  been  devised  and  tried,  but  none  of 
these,  so  far  as  can  be  gleaned,  have  been 
brought  into  general  use  or  met  with  any 
great  degree  of  success  in  staying  further 
decay.  The  preparations  may  generally  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  these 
are  chemical  solutions,  containing  chiefly 
soluble  silicas  of  soda  or  potash  and  solu¬ 
tions  of  baryta,  calcium,  etc.;  these  chiefly 
contain  alkaline  salts,  which  often  cause 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
and  sometimes  result  in  the  disintegration 
of  the  stone  instead  of  tending  to  its 


preservation. 

The  supposition  that  these  chemical 
elements  will  enter  into  union  with  the  con. 
stituents  of  the  stone  is,  perhaps,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  with  our  limited 
knowledge  of  how  Nature  works  in  her  com¬ 
binations,  it  seems  impossible  to  successfully 
imitate  her  in  her  productions. 

Hence  the  many  cases  of  failure. 

The  preservatives  of  the  second  class  con¬ 
tain  dissolved  organic  substances,  such  as 
oil,  paraffin,  naphtha,  asphaltum,  wax,  etc. ; 
but,  as  these  substances  are  liable  to  decay, 
the  protection  is  considered  to  be  only  of 
a  temporary  character. 

However,  no  harm  can  arise  from  using 
any  of  these  substances,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  results  are,  to  some  extent,  satis¬ 
factory.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
use  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  sulphuretted  oil, 
which  may  be  recommended  in  preference 
to  others.  This  should  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  on  a  perfectly  dry  surface;  the 
stone  is  slightly  darkened  by  this  process, 
but  eventually  it  tones  down  and  is  scarcely 
observable. 

A  solution  that  has  been  much  used  of 
late  years  is  the  “fluate”  of  the  Bath 
stone  firms;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
sufficient  time  has  yet  elapsed  to  prove  its 
value. 

Another  solution  well  spoken  of  some  years 
since,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  Bath  stones, 
but  adapted  for  other  similar  stones,  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  : — Into  a  tub  of  clean  water 
put  some  fresh  lime,  stir  it  up  well,  and  when 
slaked  let  it  settle,  remove  any  impurities 
that  may  arise  to  the  surface,  and  when 
clear  apply  it  with  a  clean  brush  to  the 
stonework,  giving  two  coats.  This.  is.  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  preservative;  it  is  simple 
and  inexpensive,  and  at  least  it  can  do  no 

A  few  words  with  reference  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Bell  Tower.  ,  ,  ,, 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  at  the  date 
this  tower  was  built  (about  the  end  of  the 
XVth  century)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
large  quantity  of  stone  from  a  distance  would 
be  enormous  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  roads,  and  the  conveyance  of  a  supply 
of  stone  for  a  large  edifice  would  necessarily 
he  attended  with  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  difficulties  would 
appear  insuperable. 

Hence  it  would  seem  easier,  and,  conse¬ 
nt!  ently,  cheaper,  to  obtan  Caen  stone  from 
Normandy,  to  convey  it  by  water  to  Dover, 
and  thence  along  the  Eoman  road  to  Canter- 

were  in  a  bad  condition.  For  it  may  be 


stated  that  economy  was  in  those  days,  as 
it  too  often  is  now,  an  overruling  power. 

In  ancient  buildings  we  rarely  find  a  stone 
much  larger  than  could  be  conveniently 
carried  or  moved  by  two  or  three  men.  This 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  difficulties 
of  transit,  and  it  is  known  that  pack  horses 
in  pairs  were  utilised  for  the  conveyance  of 
stone  where  wheeled  vehicles  could  not  be 
used  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

This,  too,  would  account  for  the  want  of 
bond  which  is  so  marked  in  old  buildings, 
as  every  piece  of  stone,  because  of  its 
scarcity,  would  have  to  be  made  use  of. 

Caen  stone,  of  which  this  tower  was  built, 
was  apparently  not  used  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  Norman  invasion,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  extensively  used  for  building 
purposes  in  the  South  of  England  from  that 
date  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547). 

For  external  work  it  does  not  compare 
favourably  in  point  of  durability  with 
various  stones  of  the  same  character  quarried 
in  our  own  country;  in  fact,  it  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  Bath  stone,  the  least  com¬ 
mendable  of  our  soft  oolites. 

Caen  stone  has  this  advantage — that  it  is 
easily  wrought,  can  be  got  up  finely,  carries 
a  sharp  arris,  and  a  skilful  workman  may  do 
almost  as  much  work  as  he  pleases  in  it,  and, 
to  sum  up,  it  decomposes  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  any  other  stone. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  in  its  favour 
that  doubtless  some  of  its  varieties  possess 
different  degrees  of  durability,  and  tfie  stone 
we  now  obtain  is  probably  not  of  the  same 
quality  as  formerly. 

Examples  of  its  failures  in  modern  build¬ 
ings,  erected  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago,  are  numerous  and  apparent,  and  include 
structures  such  as  Buckingham  Palace  (park 
fagades),  the  palatial  clubs  in  Pall  Mall, 
including  the  “Carlton”  and  “Army  and 
Navy,”,  the  Conservative  Club  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  James’s-street,  and  many  others,  all 
of  which  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  few 
architects  of  that  date,  eminent  though  they 
were  in  their  calling,  were  certainly  ignorant 
of  the  qualities  of  Caen  stone  or  they 
would  not  have  used  it  so  freely ;  for 
professional  men  will  haTdly  run  the 
risk  of  injuring  their  reputation  merely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  fashionable  craze. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  the 
architects  of  the  present  day  are  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  selecting  a  good  stone  to 
withstand  the  weather,  so  that  in  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  present  time  there  is  something 
which  future  generations  may  look  upon 
with  pride. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
the  architect  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bell  Tower  has  selected  Doulting  stone  from 
Somerset,  one  of  the  shelly  oolites. 

This  series  of  oolites  forms  a  splendid  class 
of  weather  stones,  and  for  buildings  in  towns 
cannot  be  surpassed.  They  include  Ancaster 
and  Haydor,  from  Lincolnshire ;  Casterton, 
Clipsham,  and  Ketton,  from  Rutlandshire; 
Taynton  and  Windrush,  from  Oxfordshire; 
Weldon,  from  Northamptonshire;  fiam  Hill, 
from  Somersetshire;  and  Portland,  from 
Dorsetshire.  In  most  of  these  stones  the 
ova  may  clearly  be  observed,  showing  the 
interstices  filled  with,  a  highly-crystallme 
cement  which  adds  to  its  power  of  resisting 
decomposition.  . 

The  only  one  of  the  series  of  Lath  oolites 
that  stands  the  weather  well  is  “Box  Ground” 
stone,  but  this  quarry  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  exhausted,  as  it  does  not  now 
seem  to  be  quoted  in  the  merchants  price 
lists.  A  good  example  of  its  use  may  be  seen 
in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  house,  opposite 
St.  James’s  Palace.  . 

In  conclusion,  for  a  long  period  now  the 
most  refined  taste  in  architecture  has  been 
extensively  practised  in  this  country,  and 
the  buildings,  if  ever  equalled  have  never 
been  surpassed.  These  are  looked  upon  as 
the  architectural  glories  of  our  native  land, 
and  their  conservation  should  appeal  to 
eveTy  loyal  subject.  , 

Progress  should  be  the  watchword  of  the 
architect  and  craftsman,  for  without  it  there 
is  retrogression.  Hence  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
writer  that  the  few  suggestions  here.  otteTed 
mav  be  the  means  of  improving  in  some 
measure  the  stonework  of  our  .future 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ST.  MASK’S,  VENICE. 
Following  on  Mr.  R.  Blomfield’s  protest, 
to  which  we  have  recently  referred,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build¬ 
ings  have  prepared  a  memorial  to  be  presented 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  English  wording— 
it  will,  of  course,  be  translated  into  Italian 
for  presentation  : — 

“St.  Mark's,  Venice. 

We,  the  undersigned  having  in  view  the  ines¬ 
timable  value  of  St.  Mark’s,  Church  at  Venice  as 
S?  vm'fr %I^iu“onu^lei\fc  .great  beauty,  submit 
cy  *b£fc  1S  of  v‘tal  importance 
“jat  ^“hding  should  be  handed  down  to 
nrnvprf1^  except  for  such  works  as  are 

' e  necessary  to  its  preservation. 
nin  ®  f^fnoni(?!!fi,dent  that,  su,cn  works  as  underpin- 
winS’h»,CSda’J?n’  and  strengthening  generally 
•V’C' ,deatt  with  m  a  competent  manner  by  the 
now  in  charge  of  St.  Mark’s,  but  we 
ron^G  snbnnt  that  the  substitution  of  modern 

the  mosCai>snStnf°fhptte-K0ld  carvingl  the  removal  of 
centra?  tribunes  or  piers  supporting  the 

nrfonri cupola,  and  more  particularly  the  taking 
Z.rLK11"*  0f  the  ,ol,d  floor  of  the  church, 
secnrifv  nf  whatever  contribute  to  the 

des?rav  miding.  whereas  such  works  would 

istlc  features  haVS  b6en  for  centuries  its  character- 
e ver 6p y  net™  Ivj no  modem  reproductions,  how- 
work?3®  fn  thoVeothe  taSle  ,vfalue, as  the  original 
ofe/h.Si  ia  tb,®  case  °f  St-  Mark’s,  the  affection 
on  l°JPie  in  ,a,U  countries  is  concentrated 

are  and  O?' tL^ntl  marbles  themselves  as  they  now 
their  dlh?rh«nLhav^  ever  bee,“’  and  therefore  that 
d.fturbance  and  renewal  would  inflict  irre- 
ggj ^  would1  “dLrn^ the  historical  value  of  St.  Mark’s, 
still  haq  fdnrd+b^y  inftn'te  attraction  which  it 
S'  wQh?,Si°iih0?l'vh?  Pare  for  the  past. 


Wo  iL  f  ^  r  Pare  Ior  me  past, 
that  ttla?pe*al  tc  yoiir  Excellency  to  direct 
mat  the  proposals  to  interfere  with  the  mosaics 

strict?vVto8:iimIitd  th6  a°ori  sha11  be  abandoned,  and 
strictly  to  limit  the  works  now  being  undertaken 

to  thpa^P.-m?r°Vtd  fb(ly?-']d  quesfcion  to  be  necessary 
to  the  peimanent  stability  of  St.  Mark’s.” 


Tne  Society  are  desirous  to  obtain  the  sig¬ 
natures  to  the  above  memorial  of  well-known 
and  1  nuential  persons,  having  determ  ned  to 
rely  rather  on  the  influe  ice  and  posit  on  cf 
the  signatories  tian  on  mere  numbeis. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 

Sanatoria  for  Consumption. 

t  ^.fEssi°NAL  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
instate  was  held  on  Friday,  last  week,  in 
"?e.  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret-street,  W 
Major-General  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cheyles- 
more  presiding,  when  a  discussion,  opened  by 
Mr.ijEdwm  T.  Hall,  took  place  on  the  sub- 
and  Lo  j.- ana?oiaa  ^or  Consumption  :  Design 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  the  best  position  for  a 
sanatorium  was  the  southern  slope  of  a  gentle 
hill  near  its  summit,  with  tree  shelter  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west.  For  subsoil,  sand  or 
gravel  was  the  best  if  attainable,  because  it 
was  dry  and  warm,  but  a  naturally  well- 

S1^  n}ust>  any  case,  be  obtained  so 
that  the  land  may  not  get  saturated  with 
water  otherwise  it  would  be  cold  and  un¬ 
suitable.  A  pure  water  supply  must  be  avail¬ 
able,  and,  before  any  site  is  adopted,  full 
inquiries  on  this  head  should  be  made, 
feewage  disposal  was  of  great  importance.  If 
a  public  sewer  was  at  hand  it  would  naturally 
be  used ;  but  if  this  was  non-existent  then 
other  systems  must  be  considered.  Where 
there  was  a  large  area  of  meadow  land  avail- 
.  ?>  a  sunple  system  of  filtration  and  pre- 
cipitation,  aided  by  chemical  infusion,  with 
ultimate  disposal  on  the  land,  was  sufficient. 
1  he  septic  tank  system  is  used  in  England, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases, 

i-wi  ^rom  ^bese  tanks  was  considerable 
until  they  matured,  but  eventually  they  gave 
a  safe  effluent  in  which  fish  could  live  A 
screen  of  trees  for  the  shelter  of  the  sana¬ 
torium  was  the  best  and  most  pleasant,  better 
than  a  bare  hillside,  because  it  breaks  wind 
currents  without  arresting  them  or  causing 
eddies.  Prospect  was  of  great  curative  value 
in  aspect,  south  was  best  of  all,  where  the 
sun  S’  dnect  rays  might  permeate  every  room 
cheering,  and  cleaning,  and  germ-destroying! 
As  to  design,  first  in  importance  was  the  wel- 
lare  of  the  patient,  and  second  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  administration.  The  one-unit 
budding— based  on  the  hotel  or  barrack- 
appeared  to  have  been,  and  still  largely  is. 
S®,  *yPe  “  France,  and  IwiW 

land,  and  the  sanatoria  are  three,  four,  and 
five  stories  high. 

._???•  •Hal1  therJ  described  several  foreign 
sanatoria  and  showed  a  number  of  plans. 

a,lkens1tem  Sanatorium.  Germany,  was, 
m  effect,  a  large  hotel,  which  began  from  a 
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small  private  mansion,  but  had  been  added 

to  at  different  times.  The  kitchens,  larders, 
and  offices  were  on  the  basement  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  budding — U-shaped  on  plan,  the  arms 
being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  centre 
I  his  block  faced  east-south-east.  It  was 
four  stories  in  height,  including  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  there  were  three  main  staircases. 
To  the  north-east  was  a  very  large  dining-hall 
opening  on  the  south-south-east  to  a  wide 
verandah,  which  was  extended  to  form  a 
covered  promenade  200  ft.  long.  The  other 
corresponding  wing  had  an  enclosed  gallery 
facing  west.  The  medical  staff  houses  and 
consulting-rooms  were  at  the  extreme  ends. 
There  were  no  regular  nurses,  but  the  whole 
plan  was  under  medical  direction,  and  accom¬ 
modation  was  provided  for  120  patients  of 
either  sex,  in  seventy  single  and  twenty-five 
double-bedded  rooms.  Most  of  them  had 
south  aspects,  but  many  had  not.  There 
were  only  two  slipper-baths  for  patients,  and 
a  douche-room.  The  Liegehallen  were 
attached,  forming  wide  verandahs  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  terrace  at  the  basement 
floor  level,  and,  in  the  grounds,  there  were 
several  open  pavilions  and  summer-houses. 

Ruppertshain  was  a  compact  building, 
crescent  in  form,  consisting  of  a  basement 
with  four  stories  above,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  and  patients’  room 
were  all  contained.  It  accommodates  112 
patients  in  wards  containing  one,  four,  and 
six  beds  each.  These  rooms  are  in  single 
file,  and  face  south,  with  a  corridor  on  the 
north  side.  There  are  two  main  staircases. 
There  are  nine  slipper-baths  and  one  douche- 
room  for  men,  another  for  women.  There  are 
a  matron  and  five  nurses.  The  Liegehallen 
are  two-storied,  one  on  each  side,  attached  as 
wings. 

At  Engelthal  the  Niirnbery  Heilstatte  is 
one  building,  with  basement  and  four  other 
floors.  Here  again  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  the  same  block  as  the  patients. 
Fifty  patients  are  accommodated  in  seventeen 
bedrooms;  two  only  have  one  bed,  others 
wiree  and  five  beds  each.  All  face  south. 
There  are  three  nurses.  There  is  but  one 
staircase  in  the  building,  which  would  hardly 
pass  our  fire-escape  authorities.  There  are 
four  slipper-baths  and  three  douches,  all  in 
the  main  building,  as  are  also  the  six  water- 
closets.  The  Liegehallen  are  detached. 

The  last  two  institutions  described  were  of 
the  one  block,  but  the  next  was  quite 
different. 

The  Stadtisches  Sanatorium  at  Harlaching, 
near  Munich  was,  to  be  accurate,  a  hospital 
where  the  large  majority  of  patients  were 
consumptive.  The  main  block  is  E-shaped, 
three  stories  in  height,  with  no  basement.  It 
receives  212  patients,  106  of  each  sex,  in 
twenty-eight  wards,  twelve  with  single  beds, 
six  with  twelve  beds,  and  six  with  twenty 
beds.  There  are  besides  a  few  isolation 
wards.  There  are  four  staircases  and  one 
passenger  lift.  There  are  twelve  slipper- 
baths  and  three  douches,  divided  into  six 
groups,  each  having  two  slipper  and  one 
douche  bath  in  a  single  room,  divided  by  par¬ 
titions.  There  are  eighteen  water-closots, 
each  group  of  three  with  a  slop  sink  being  in 
one  room  with  one  window,  and  all  in  the 
body  of  the  building.  The  twenty-bed  vards 
are  axially  east  and  west,  the  twelve-bed 
wards  north  and  south,  all  with  windows  on 
both  sides.  The  single  rooms  ’  face  east  or 
west,  and  the  isolation-rooms  north.  The 
Liegehallen  are  three  stories  high,  forming 
12-ft.  wide  verandahs  of  solid  masonry  on  the 
south  side  of  the  twenty-bed  wards,  which 
were  thus  practically  cut  off  from  all  sun. 
There  are  other  Liegehallen  in  the  grounds. 
There  are  two  chapels  in  this  hospital.  The 
nursing  staff  consists  of  twenty-three  and  a 
matron.  The  administration  block  is  separate 
and  is  a  hollow  square  on  plan,  with  the 
engine  and  boiler  houses  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle.  It  contains  the  staff  residences, 
the  kitchens,  staff  dining-rooms,  laundry, 
cow-stables,  etc.  The  disinfector  is  strangely 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  staff  block. 
This  very  modern  and  complete  hospital  dis¬ 
regards  what  we  regard  as  of  great  impor¬ 
tance — viz.,  aspect,  abundant  sunlight  in  all 
rooms,  and  detachment  of  sanitary  apoaratus. 

The  Volksheilstatte  at  Krailing,  in  Bavaria, 
is  more  like  our  accepted  type  than  any  other, 
but  it  has  a  basement  and  three  stories.  Its 
plan  consists  of  a  centre  with  two  wings  at 
very  flat  angles.  It  takes  120  patients. 
There  are  thirteen  single-bed  wards,  the 


others  containing  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  beds,  all  facing  south-south-east  or 
south-south-west.  There  are  two  staircases. 
Four  slipper-baths  are  provided  in  one  room! 
and  there  is  one  douche-room.  Here  again- 
the  eighteen  water-closets  are  in  groups  of 
three  in  one  room  with  one  window,  and  all 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  building.  There  are- 
also  in  the  body  of  the  building  rooms  fitted' 
with  thirty  lavatory  basins.  The  nursing 
staff  consists  of  fifteen.  The  staff  all  live 
in  this  same  building.  The  Liegehallen  are 
recessed  verandahs  under  the  patients’  bed¬ 
rooms  of  the  side  wings. 

He  had  an  object  in  mentioning  the  nursing 
staff  at  the  various  places  referred  to,  first, 
because  it  affects  the  accommodation  to  be 
provided,  and  second,  because  a  member  of 
the  recent  deputation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
staff  of  nurses  need  not  be  large  in  our  sana¬ 
toria..  The  keynote  of  all  these  German  in¬ 
stitutions  was  concentration  with  centralisa¬ 
tion.  Administratively,  this  was  possibly 
economical,  but  economy  might  be  attained' 
at  the  ^sacrifice  of  things  more  important. 
We  in  England  aim  at  greater  segregation  of 
patients;  at  the  removal  of  the  staff  when’ 
off  duty  from  the  locality  of  their  work  to. 
pleasant  surroundings;  at  the  isolation  of  all 
sanitary  conveniences,  so  as  to  keep  the  air 
of  patients’  buildings  free  from  con¬ 
tamination. 

Now  there  were  varying  methods  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  objects  aimed  at.  Some  advocate  the- 
separate  hut,  some  cottages  for  a  few,  others 
building  units  for  twelve  to  twenty- four, 
and  again  others  one  block  to  hold  a  large- 
number.  At  Pinewood,  the  King’s  Sana¬ 
torium,  and  Frimley,*  the  rooms  have 
generally  single  beds;  at  Northwood  they 
have  generally  eight  beds  in  a  ward,  but  this- 
last  is  a  countryf  branch  hospital  rather  than 
a  sanatorium.  The  one-bed  ward  was,  he 
believed,  most  recommended  because  one 
patient  was  not  disturbed  by  another  cough¬ 
ing..  There  were,  however,  advantages  in> 
having  a  few  two  and  three  bedded  wards,  as- 
in  cases  liable  to  sudden  hemorrhage  the 
presence,  of  another  person  to  summon  assis¬ 
tance  might  be  of  great  importance,  and,  in 
specially  nervous  cases  companionship  might 
be  desirable. 

Pinewood,  in  Surrey,  was  designed  by  Mr. 

F.  Jones,  and  was  erected  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  for  sixty-four  paying  patients,  and 
has  a  central  three-storied  administrative 
block,  containing  the  medical  staff  residences, 
offices,  consulting-rooms,  and  dispensary. 
Two  detached  two-storied  wings  at  obtuse 
angles  contain  in  each  thirty-two  single  bed¬ 
rooms  in  single  file  facing  south-south-east 
and  south-south-west.  Behind  the  centre,  to- 
the.  north,  is  another  building,  containing 
dining-rooms,  kitchen,  and  offices,  and,  on 
the  upper  floor,  the  bedrooms  for  nurses  and 
servants.  The  laundry  block  and  boiler  and 
engine  houses  are  again  to  the  north. 

The  King’s  Sanatorium,  designed  by  Mr. 
Percy  Adams,  also  for  paying  patients,  accom¬ 
modates  100,  and  is  somewhat  on  the  same 
general  plan,  but  all  the  buildings  are- 
attached.  The  patients  are  in  single-bed' 
wards,  facing  south,  south-south-east,  or 
south-south-west.  The  dining-hall  is  in  the 
centre  to  the  north,  and  the  administration 
is  in  another  range  further  to  the  north,  with- 
staff  residences  at  the  ends.t 
The  Heatherside  Sanatorium,  at  Frimley, 
in  Surrey,  belongs  to  the  Hospital  for  Con¬ 
sumption  at  Brompton,  is  for  poor  patients, 
and  is  free.  It  consists  of  detached  blocks, 
and  provides  accommodation  for  100  patients. 
The  main  building  has  a  central  block  and' 
four  radial  pavilions.  In  the  centre  are  the 
day-rooms,  facing  south,  the  consulting- 
room,  dispensary,  matron’s  rooms,  board- 
room,  etc.,  and  here  there  are  four  three- 
bedded  wards  for  patients  requiring  special' 
observation.  Each  of  the  radial  pavilions  is 
two-storied,  and  contains  accommodation  for 
twenty-two  patients  in  twelve  single-bed' 
wards,  two  of  two  beds,  and  two  of  three 
beds.  Each  floor  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  other. 

As  to  the  cottage  type  of  sanatorium.  This; 
usually  consists  in  one  or  more  central  ad¬ 
ministrative  buildings,  and  then  many 


*  See  our  issue  for  August  15,  1903,  for  illustration 
and  description. 

t  For  illustration  of  chapel  see  our  issue  of  April  22 
last. 
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detached  cottages  for  patients.  A  well-known 
example  of  such  a  colony  is  the  Adirondack 
Sanatorium  at  Saranac  Lake,  in  New 
York  State.  The  type  of  cottage  is  one  with 
a  common  sitting-room  of  octagon  form,  with 
two  or  four  bedrooms  opening  off  the  room 
and  separated  from  it  by  7-ft.  high  partitions! 
These  cottages  have  been  increased  year  by 
year  to  meet  demands.  The  Loomis  Sana¬ 
torium,  at  Liberty,  in  the  same  State,  is 
another  similar  institution.  These  places 
were  for  paying  patients.  It  may,  however, 
be  affirmed  that  such  villages,  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  number;  of  patients,  if  built  of 
permanent  materials,  could  not  in  England 
compete  as  to  original  cost  with  the  more  com¬ 
pact  sanatoria.  Cottages  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  simplest  kind  of  shelters,  with  no  house¬ 
keeping  worries,  and,  given  reading  and 
other  rooms,  to  delicate  people  anxious  and 
willing  to  submit  to  medical  discipline,  they 
were  attractive  as  residences  if  the  surround¬ 
ings  were  pleasant. 

The  question  now  in  the  air  was  how  to 
erect  cheap  sanatoria  for  the  million?  The 
answer  had  yet  to  be  found.  We  could  not 
get  buildings  of  a  permanent  character, 
with  all  the  modern  minutiae  of  sanitary  detail 
insisted  on  by  experts,  without  paying  the 
price.  Could  we,  however,  be  content  with 
less?  Could  we  get  buildings  of  a  primitive 
type  to  serve  the  purpose?  If  we  were  con¬ 
tent  to  put  up  internally  with  less  perfect 
arrangements  and  sanitary  finishings,  then 
much  money  could  be  saved.  But  we  must 
not  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  permanent  general 
and  special  hospitals,  the  curative  results 
under  the  old  internal  conditions  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  under  the  most 
modern  conditions.  Efficiency  with  economy 
was  a  sound  cry,  but  real  economy  had 
generally  been  found  in  the  most  perfect 
sanitary  efficiency  of  a  building.  No  doubt 
wood  and  iron  buildings  might  be  erected 
at  a  relatively  cheap  price,  and  it  would  be 
remembered  that  when  fever  hospitals  were 
first  started  they  were  built  of  those 
materials  and  cost  little.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  them  was  the  sanitary  one, 
that,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  when  they 
were  supposed  to  become  infected,  they  could 
be  burnt  down,  but  experience  led  the 
authorities  to  replace  many  with  permanent 
buildings  costing  twice  as  much,  and 
others,  recognised  as  unfit,  were  left  up  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  could  not  face  the  loss  of 
burning.  Now,  no  infectious  hospital,  unless 
for  a  strictly  temporary  or  emergency  pur¬ 
pose,  was  erected  except  of  permanent 
material.  Would  not  this  experience  apply 
here?  A  wooden  building  had  to  be  painted 
all  over  every  three  years.  Its  normal  life, 
and  the  life  of  a  galvanised  iron  building,  was 
one-third  or  one- fourth  of  that  of  a  brick  or 
stone  building  covered  with  slate  or  tiles,  and 
yet  its  sanitary  appliances  and  drains  must 
be  as  expensive  as  for  the  permanent  build¬ 
ing,  and  yet  their  life  was  terminated  with 
the  short-lived  wooden  or  iron  receptacle. 
He  doubted  if  the  cost  of  such  temporary 
buildings,  allowing  for  maintenance,  sinking 
fund,  etc.,  did  not,  in  the  end,  exceed  that 
of  permanent  buildings.  If  the  disease  be 
destroyed,  permanent  germ-resisting  build¬ 
ings  would  be  available  for  other  purposes, 
while  the  more  porous  wooden  ones,  worn  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  sun,  would  be  in¬ 
fected  and  not  available  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Scovell,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  said  that  the 
choice  of  site  in  relation  to  this  disease  was  of 
the  utmost  importance — it  was  nine-tenths  of 
the  battle.  Fortunately,  within  reasonable 
distance  of  London,  there  are  large  spaces 
which  had  not  been  available  or  profitable 
for  cultivation  which  would  no  doubt  be 
open  for  selection  as  suitable  sites.  The 
principal  question  to  the  practical  adminis¬ 
trator  was  that  of  cost,  and  Mr.  Hall  had  not 
given  much  encouragement  in  that  direction. 
He  had  hoped  to  hear  that  the  suggestion  put 
forward  on  another  occasion  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  i.e.,  that  buildings  of  this  class 
might  be  erected  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost 
compared  with  recently  erected  hospitals  for 
the  Metropolis,  but  he  was  afraid  that  there 
was  very  little  prospect  of  that  being  done. 
His  experience  rather  corroborated  what  Mr. 
Hall  had  said,  i.e.,  that  there  was  no  economy 
in  temporary  buildings — buildings  erected 
of  material  which  was  temporary.  So 
much  of  every  hospital  building  must  be  the 
same,  whether  the  building  was  temporary  or 
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St  atgrerd  Wlth  Mr'  Hal1  ‘hat  a  patient 
ought  to  live  as  much  out  of  doors  as  in. 
therefore,  the  external  design  of  a  building, 
as  well  as  the  view  from  within,  would  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  patients.  The 
building  should  be  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
the  lay  out  of  the  gardens  ought  to  be  care- 
tully  considered.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
nmley  building,  he  had,  he  said,  been  told 
rTu-i  a  building  had  been  erected  in 

Uhue.  Mr.  Adams  then  gave  a  description  of 
the  King  s  Sanatorium. 

Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams  said  that, 
as  to  site,  it  was  important  to  get  a  some¬ 
what  elevated  position ;  on  an  elevated  position 
there  was  less  exposure  to  fog  and  damp,  and 
more  chance  of  getting  sunshine.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  to  get  sunshine  in  these  buildings,  and 
to  see  that  the  wards  faced  the  right  way. 
In  all  designs  the  provision  must  be  such  as 
to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and,  if  buildings  were  erected  in 
such  a  way  that  sunshine  and  fresh  air  were 
excluded,  we  defeated  our  ends,  and  there 
was  rather  a  tendency  in  the  way  of 
making  buildings  a  little  too  solid.  Beople 
who  did  not  suffer  from  consumption  lived 
in  tents  and  huts,  and  not  in  mansions  and 
palaces.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  com¬ 
pact  form  of  sanatoria  and  the  cottage  form, 
and,  at  first  sight,  the  cottage  form  seemed  a 
good  and  reasonable  and  cheap  one,  but,  when 
the  question  was  looked  into  thoroughly,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  came  to  much  the 
same  thing.  In  the  cottage  system  there 
were  the  separate  cottage  buildings,  and  the 
administrative  and  machinery  blocks,  etc. ; 
and  in  the  compact  system  all  the  cottages, 
so  to  speak,  were  put  together  and  approached 
from  corridors.  The  result  was  much  the 
same,  only  that  in  the  compact  system  the 
cost  was  lower  and  the  administration  easier. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  expense  in 
the  provision  of  sanatoria  might  be  reduced, 
and  he  thought  so  as  the  result  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  had  been  done  in  other 
countries.  The  German  Volk-sanatorium  was 
generally  done  for  about  200Z.  per  bed, 
though  they  were  not  all  so  cheap,  and  some 
of  the  sanatoria  for  the  wealthy  cost 
as  much  as  750Z.  a  bed,  which  was  as 
costly  as  any  English  buildings  of  the  kind ; 
but  the  average  cost  of  these  buildings  in  this 
country  was  from  5007.  to  600Z.  He  found 
that  in  the  case  of  two  large  sanatoria  in 
Denmark  the  cost  was  about  1877.  per  bed, 
and  there  were  some  Swiss  ones  which  were 
very  moderate  in  price.  The  Germans  had 
tried  to  and  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
cost,  and  he  thought  the  same  effort  should 
be  made  here.  He  was  looking  at  some  Swiss 
sanatoria  the  other  day  at  Leysin,  where 
there  were  three  sanatoria,  most  beautiful 
buildings,  for  rich  patients,  of  120  beds 
each,  and  another  for  poor  patients  of  120 
beds,  and  this  last  had  cost  16,000Z.,  or  about 
1307.  per  bed.  If  that  could  be  done  in 
Switzerland  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  what 
was  wanted  for  the  poorer  classes  for  about 
200Z.  per  bed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  said  that  the  essence 
cf  the  whole  question  was  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the’se 
sanatoria  should  cost  as  much  as  infectious 
hospitals,  because  the  cubic  space  required 
and  the  nursing  accommodation  were  not  so 
great  If  they  dealt  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  permanent  brick  buildings,  they  could  not 
o-e t  them  carried  out  for  less  than  about  6UU. 
per  bed,  and  they  had  to  consider  whether 
there  were  not  other  buildings— temporary  or 
whatever  they  liked  to  call  them— which  could 
be  built  of  lighter  construction,  say,  of  wood— 
the  outer  walls  of  wooden  frames  filled  in  with 
brickwork  on  edge,  and  covered  externally 
with  corrugated  iron  or  cement  and  inside 
with  plaster.  That  was  a  light  style  of 


building,  which  cost  considerably  less  than 
the  permanent  buildings,  and,  being  light  in 
character,  it  required  less  for  foundations ;  it 
could  be  built  for  half  the  money — say,  1507. 
per  bed — and  with  proper  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  same  time,  and  it  could  be 
quickly  built  in  times  of  emergency. 

Dr.  Heron,  having  referred  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  consumptives  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  large  number  of  those  for  whom  sana¬ 
toria  were  required,  said  that  200Z.  per  bed 
was  too  much  to  pay  for  a  sanatorium.  A  few 
years  ago  he  visited  places  where  temporary 
buildings  had  been  erected,  and  he  found 
that  they  could  be  run  up  at  a  cost  of  about 
80Z.  per  bed ;  at  Banstead  they  had  been  built 
for  less  than  507.  per  bed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  these  buildings  would 
last  long,  and  he  was  assured  that  they 
lasted  fourteen  to  twenty  years  without 
giving  trouble,  and  that  they  required  as 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  repair  as  the 
adjoining  brick  and  mortar  buildings.  As  to 
the  comfort  of  these  buildings,  he  had  asked 
many  people  who  had  lived  in  them — 
doctors,  nurses,  patients — and  he  had 
had  from  them  but  one  testimony,  and 
that  was  that  they  *  preferred  to  live 
in  these  temporary  buildings  rather  than  in 
the  usual  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  with 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  sana¬ 
toria.  The  point  he  wished  to  make  was  that 
we  had  to  take'  these  poor  people  who  could 
not  pay  the  cost  of  their  illness  and  put  them 
in  a  sanatorium  in  their  own  interests  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  healthy  population,  and 
in  order  to  provide  this  accommodation  the 
cost  of  building  should  be  kept  down.  He 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  sun¬ 
shine,  fresh  air,  elevated  position,  good  and 
free  ventilation,  and  if  they  wanted  the  best 
results  they  must  see  that  these  buildings 
were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
emanations  from  towns.  There  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  evidence  to  show'  that  sana¬ 
toria  for  consumptives  ought  not  to  be  placed 
near  the  seaside  nor  in  the  valleys  of  rivers, 
for  the  air  in  such  positions  was  moist  and 
damp,  and  in  such  air  the'  best  results  were 
unattainable.  The  higher  up,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  a  sanatorium  was  built  the  better. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Squire,  C.B.,  said  they  were  all 
agreed  practically  on  the  principles  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Hall,  but  it  was  in  the  application 
that  there'  was  the  difference.  He  used  to 
think  that  the  cottage  form  of  sanatoria  was 
the  best,  and  ho  still  thought  it  better  than 
the  barrack  form  theoretically;  but  in  this 
country,  in  view  of  the  large  area  required 
for  the  cottages  and  the'  cost  of  supervision 
of  such,  he  was  now  more  in  favour  of  the 
larger  and  compact  buildings.  As  to  the 
question  of  permanent  or  temporary  build¬ 
ings  and  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Hall  as 
to  what  use  the  permanent  buildings  for  con¬ 
sumption  could  be'  put  when  consumption  was 
got  rid  of,  by  the  time  that  had  come  to  pass 
it  would  probably  be  realised  that  injuries 
and  most  diseases  could  better  be  cured  in  the 
open  air  than  in  the  contaminated  air  of 
towns,  and  these  large  buildings  which  are 
now  used  for  consumptives  could  be  used  for 
such  purposes,  keeping  the  hospitals  of  the 
towns  for  emergency  cases  and  such  cases  as 
could  not  be  removed.  He  would  make  a 
plea  in  the  matter  of  construction  for  better 
ventilation  and  lighting  of  cupboards  and 
stone-rooms.  Where  patients’  clothes  were 
put,  in  all  probability  germs  of  disease  were 
being  put,  and  'sunshine  went  a  long  way 
towards  destroying  them,  and  the  store¬ 
rooms  and  cupboards  required  lighting  and 
sunshine  as  well  as  the  wards.  For  poorer 
patients  he  thought  single-be'd  wards  were 
not  appreciated.  Such  patients  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  living  in  crowds,  and  they  did  not 
like  being  put  in  wards  by  themselves. 
Besides,  they  we’re  more  nervous  than  better 
educated  patients,  and  they  often  feared 
isolation.  He  thought  that  the  three  or 
four  or  six,  or  even  eight,  be'd  ward  was 
better  than  the  single'-bed  ward  for  poorer 
patients.  He  endorsed  what  had  been  said 
against  the  seaside  for  consumptive!  patients, 
and  he  agreed  with  what1  Dr.  Heron  had  said 
on  the  subject  of  cost.  It  was  the  great  cost 
of  sanatoria  which  had  so  long  delayed  the 
provision  of  such  buildings  for  the  treatment 
of  the  poor.  The!  chief  thing  that  could  be 
accomplished  at  these  sanatoria  was  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  patients,  for  to  effect  a  cure, 
unless  the  cases  were  taken  in  the  earliest 
stages,  was  a  matter  of  years,  and  if  people 
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in  the  more  advanced  stages  were  kept  until 
they  were  cured  they  would  have  to  be  kept 
two  or  three  years,  and,  of  course,  that  could 
not  be'  done.  If  patients  could  be  kept  for 
from  three  to  six  months,  or  even  a  little 
longer  in  some  cases,  and  were  educated  what 
to  do,,  then  the  problem  was  no t  beyond  the 
possibility  of  solution. 

Dr.  Jones  having  endorsed  the  view  as  to 
the  importance  of  educating  patients  and  as 
to  the  necessity  for  cheapness, 

Dr.  C.  Reinhardt  put  forward  a  strong  plea 
in  favour  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
sanatorium  from  those  of  which  they  saw 
illustrations  before  them.  He  held  that  these 
buildings  were  mischievous  and  a  fatal  form 
of  trap,  in  that,  being  very  costly,  they  were 
almost  prohibitive,  and  therefore  the  public 
authorities  were  discouraged  by  the  expense 
which  they  regarded  as  inevitable,  and  many 
thousands  of  consumptives  were  deprived  of 
the  treatment.  The  cost  of  a  single  sana¬ 
torium  of  “  palatial  ”  character  with  100  beds 
would  provide  for  six  chalet  sanatoria,  accom¬ 
modating  a  total  of  600,  and  that  the 
ideal  sanatorium  consisted  of  a  number 
of  isolated  chalets  surrounding  a  cen¬ 
tral  administrative  block.  He  had  had 
experience  of  both  forms  of  sanatoria 
and  he  found  that  patients  in  chalets 
developed  better  progress  and  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  more,,  and  were  pleased  if  allowed  to 
stay  m  a  chalet.  When  removed  to  their  own 
homes,  many  of  those  able  to  afford  it  erected 
a  chalet  m  their  own  grounds.  The  cost  of 
this  form  of  sanatorium  was  much  less  than 
the  others;  it  worked  out  at  about  50Z.  to  60 l. 
per  bed  inclusive  of  equipment.  Objec¬ 
tion  to  the  chalet  came  from  theorists, 
not  from  those  who  had  had  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  against  the  erection  of  tem- 

riry  buildings,  and,  as  to  sewage  disposal, 
regarded  pipes  as  an  abomination  where 
consumption  sanatoria  were  concerned ;  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  earth  disposal  of 
sewage,  and  the  water  carriage  system  ought 
to  be  condemned. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Walters  said  that  he  thought 
there  was  an  advantage  in  the  cottage  sana¬ 
torium  plan  as  against  the  chalet'  sanatorium 
plan.  Chalets  had  a  great  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  quietude,  the'  amount  of  sunshine 
they  receive,  and  in  ventilation,  but  they 
were  more  difficult  to  supervise,  as  Dr.  Rein¬ 
hardt'  had  admitted,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
thought  they  were  less  convenient  for 
patients,  and  he  was  strengthened  in  saying 
that  from  experience  of  two  chalet  sanatoria 
m  England.  He  thought  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  wooden  buildings  had  been 
i  exaggerated.  As  to  single-bed  wards, 
it  was  important,  in  some  case's  to  keep 
patients  from  talking,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  do  that  with  three  or  four  people  in  a  ward. 
It  was  an  advantage  in  some  cases  to  have  a 
few  rooms  with  dressing-room  attached,  for 
it  was.  sometimes  necessary  to  have'  a  special 
nurse  in  attendance  on  a  patient.  Recreation- 
rooms  should  be  kept  away  from  bedrooms, 
and  as  to  sunshine,  while  that  was  all  impor¬ 
tant,  shade  was  also  desirable  at  time’s. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Wethered  said  that'  two  classes 
of  sanatoria  had  to  be  provided,  i.e.,  those 
^or  the  poorer  classes  and  those  for  the  well- 
to-do,  and  the  designs  for  the  two  must  be 
entirely  different.  They  had  heard  about  the 
chalet  or  hut .  system,  as  to  which  he  had 
spoken  to  patients  who  had  lived  in  these 
buildings,  and  the  great  majority  of  theta 
preferred  the  pavilion  buildings  to  the 
chalet  buildings.  The  chalet  system  was  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  small  number  of  patients,  but'  for 
such  a  number  as  200  or  300  the  system  failed, 
owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Another  difficulty  was  that  patients 
liked  the  chalet  system  in  summer  and  dis¬ 
liked  it  in  winter,  and  with  reason,  seeing 
that  they  had  to  go  from  the  chalet  to  the 
central  building  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
meals.  Sufficient  stress  had  not  been  put' 
upon  the  importance  of  site.  The  sanatorium 
should  be  built  on  a  hill,  and  the  important 
point  was  that  patients,  when  lying  in  bed, 
should  have  a  pleasant  outlook,  which  should 
not  be  obstructed  by  trees.  Exercise  in  hilly 
districts,  too,  was  good  for  people  in  order 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  heart. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Helby,  Mr. 
Lodwidge,  and  Miss  Hilda  Josephs  (who 
spoke  of  the  need,  if  consumption  was  to  be 
“  wiped  out  ”  as  a  disease,  for  providing 
sanatoria  for  the  worst  oases,  so  as  to  prevent 
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people  dying  in  their  own  homes  and  spread¬ 
ing  infection  in  this  way), 

Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  said  that  he  was  afraid 
that  the  convenience  of  administration  was  far 
too  much  Considered  in  nearly  all  hospitals, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  tend  much  to 
the  cheapness  of  buildings,  and  make  them 
more  sanitary,  if  less  attention  was  paid  to 
this  matter,  which  in  many  cases  meant  the 
convenience  of  the  staff  rather  than  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patient.  There  were  several 
modern  hospitals  built  (or  about  to  be  built) 
with  corridors  connecting  the  blocks  on  all 
floors — a  system  which  would  be  utterly  con¬ 
demned  were  the  buildings  put  up  under  the 
authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  the  Admiralty  and  other  public 
departments,  and  yet  they  were  insisted 
on  for*  the  convenience  of  the  staff.  In  one 
case  he  was  told  that  this  was  ne'cessary, 
otherwise  the  matron  would  have  to  go  up 
and  down  stairs  in  order  to  get  from 
the  surgical  side  to  the  medical  side. 
Architects  could  not  be  blamed  for  this, 
for  it  was  not  so  much  for  them  to  suggest 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  rather  how 
things  could  be  done'.  If  the  convenience 
of  the  staff  could  be  considered  less,  the  chalet 
system  would  be  more  in  favour,  for  theoreti¬ 
cally  this  was  the  most  perfect  system  we' 
could  have,  and  it'  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  As  to  temporary  build¬ 
ings,  there  seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  the  only 
alternative  to  brick  and  stone  buildings  was 
wood  and  corrugated  iron;  but  as  to  that,  he 
hoped  that  we  should  get  some  hints  how  to 
build  cheaply  with  something  better,  more 
sanitary,  and  more  fire-resisting  than  timber 
framing,  etc.,  from  the  approaching  Cheap 
Cottages  Exhibition.  In  these  days  of  varied 
building  materials  we  could  hope  for  cheap 
buildings,  but,  of  course,  the  difficulty  was 
the  by-laws. 

Dr.  Dudfield  said  it  would  be  the  most 
economical  thing  to  establish  sanatoria 
throughout  the  county  if  the  result  was  to 
stamp  out  tuberculosis. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hall 
was  thanked  for  his  remarks,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  a  close. 

On  Saturday  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
Heatherside  Sanatorium,  Frimley,  when  Mr. 
E  T.  Hall  conducted  a  large  party  over  (he 
building. 


Jllustrations. 

PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  ASTON  WEBB.  R.A. 
S  has  been  our  custom  for  some 
time  past  (with  one  or  two  un¬ 
avoidable  exceptions),  we  give  the 
portrait  of  the  recipient  of  the 
Royal  gold  medal,  the  presentation  of  which 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  last  Monday  is  recorded  in  another 
column. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Aston  Webb  for 
his  courtesy  in  furnishing  us  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  the  occasion. 

SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  WESLEYAN 
HALL,  WESTMINSTER. 

We  give  this  week  the  perspective  view 
and  plans  of  the  design  by  Messrs.  Lan- 
chester  &  Rickards,  which  has  been  selected 
in  the  second  competition  for  the  proposed 
Wesleyan  Hall  at-  Westminster. 

“  The  following  is  the  architects’  description 
of  their  intentions  in  the  design  : — 

In  working  out  this  design,  though  its 
proportions  and  massing  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  from  the  necessities  of  the'  case,  the 
form  of  the  large  hall  being  naturally  the 
dominating  influence,  the  expressed  desire  for 
a  building  of  monumental  character  has  been 
kept  in  view  in  determining  the  treatment  of 
the  detail. 

It  has  been  considered  not  inappropriate  to 
base  the  design  on  the  style'  belonging  to  the 
period  at  which  John  Wesley  commenced  his 
life  work;  and,  though,  of  course,  a  building 
can  hardly  fail  to  show  some  indication  of  its 
actual  date,  it  is  felt  that  in  this  case  the 
influence  of  the  XYIIIth  century  would  be 
discernable. 

Applied  ornament  and  sculpture  has  been 
sparingly  used  in  view  of  the  austerity  of  the 
design,  and  figure-work  has  been  almost  wholly 
avoided  as  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
building.  The  seines  of  panels  immediately  I 
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above  the  ground- floor  windows,  extending 
all  round  the  two  principal  fronts,  is  intended 
to  receive  the  names  of  those  who  have  taken 
a  leading  part'  in  this  religious  movement.  It 
is  suggested  that  in  the  middle  of  Tothill- 
street  frontage  a  statue  of  John  Wesley  should 
be  placed,  the  recess  in  the  building  at  this 
point  forming  a  very  suitable  framing  for  such 
a  monument. 

The  form  of  the  external  dome  has  been 
decided  on  with  a  view  of  differentiating  the 
building  from  one  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical 
character,  such  as  a  circular  dome  is  apt  to 
suggest,  while,  in  studying  this  portion  of  the 
design,  it  has  been  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  of  the  building  above  the  level  of  the 
angle  pavilions  could  be  seen  from  points  at'  a 
considerable  distance,  such  as  Westminster 
Bridge  and  St.  James’s  Park. 

Internal  Arrangements. — On  the  ground 
floor  the  four  principal  rooms  are  grouped 
round  a  spacious  entrance-hall,  enabling  them 
to  be  used  separately  or  together,  and  the 
committee-rooms  placed  on  this  floor  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  entrance-hall  or  from  the 
office  entrance  in  Tothill-street.  The  ground 
floor  is  placed  some  7  ft.  above  the  street  in 
order  to  obtain  good  light  for  the  basement; 
the  entrance-hall  is  consequently  approached 
from  the  vestibule  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
whilst  returning  over  the  vestibule  is  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  first  floor.  This  is 
supplemented  on  either  side  by  the  two  stair¬ 
cases  in.  the  towers,  which  serve  the  basement 
and  the  assembly-hall  galleries,  and,  being 
approached  both  from  the  vestibule’  and  the 
street,  minimise  the  traffic  in  the  entrance- 
hall. 

The  assembly-hall  is  placed  on  the  first 
floor,  and  is  approached  through  a  crush-hall 
of  liberal  proportions,  while  the  side  corridors 
communicate  with  supplementary  exit  stair¬ 
cases.  The  exits  provided  would  empty  the 
hall  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

The  access  to  the  platform  is  through  the 
reception-room  from  the  west  staircases,  which 
would  also  be'  used  by  the  chorus,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  it  distinct  from  the  public.  It  is  thought 
advisable  to  divide  the  platform  into  two  sec¬ 
tions — one  for  speakers,  and  that  behind  it 
for  orchestra  and  chorus,  with  the  rostrum  for 
the  musical  conductor;  and  both  the  upper 
and  lower  platforms  command  all  part’s  of  the 
hall. 

The  access  to  the  vestries  or  enquiry-rooms 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  floor  of  the 
hall  or  from  the  side  corridors,  while  the 
gallery  stairs  open  into  waiting-rooms  for 
enquirers,  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  these  vestries.  The  tea-rooms  in  the 
basement  are  entered  from  the  lower  hall, 
which  is  reached  from  the  vestibule  by  two 
staircases,  close  to  which  ample  cloak-rooms 
are  provided.  On  the  west  side  are  placed  the 
kitchen  and  service-rooms,  with  a  separate 
staff  entrance,  while  two  additional  emer¬ 
gency  exits  are  provided.  The  offices  are 
placed  on  the  west  front,  with  an  entrance 
from  Tothill-street ;  twenty-three1  are  below 
the  committee-room  floor  and  thirty-two 
above.  Accommodation  for  the  librarian  and 
caretaker  is  provided  on  upper  floors  on  this 
west  front. 

Construction,  Heating,  and  Ventilating. — 
The  elevations  would  be  faced  with  Portland 
stone.  The  entire  structure  would  be  of  fire- 
resisting  materials,  the  bulk  of  the  internal 
construction  being  of  breeze  concrete  on  a 
skeleton  steel  framing,  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  armoured  concrete  intermediate  fillings, 
thus  securing  the  utmost  lightness  with  the 
necessary  strength  and  rigidity. 

To  ensure  the  most  efficient  results  as  to  the 
heating  and  ventilation,  the  “  Plenum  ”  sys¬ 
tem  is  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  halls  and 
some  of  the  larger  rooms.  The  fresh  air  in¬ 
take  would  be  arranged  in  the  south  tower. 
A  powerful  blast  fan  driven  by  an  electric 
motor  would  force  the  fresh  air  down  the 
main  air  duct  formed  in  the  well  hole  of  the 
staircase  and  terminating  in  horizontal  trunks. 
Vertical  flues  would  be  formed  in  the  walls 
for  conveying  the  fresh  air  to  the  various 
apartments  treated  on  the  “  Plenum  ”  sys¬ 
tem.  Corresponding  extraction  flues  would 
also  be  formed  in  the  walls  for  taking  away 
the  vitiated  air,  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  being  effected  by  means  of  a 
powerful  exhaustor,  electrically  driven,  and 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  north  tower. 

The  large  assembly-hall  would  be  treated 
quite  independently  of  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  being  provided  with  a  separate  fan 
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and  motor  fixed  in  the  roof  space  over  north 
transept,  and  the  vitiated  air  would  be  taken 
from  the  various  points  into  the  dome,  and 
thus  pass  out  through  the  lantern.  The  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  large  assembly-hall  could  be 
changed  six  times  per  hour,  and  the  other 
places  treated  on  the  “  Plenum  ”  system  four 
time's  per  hour.” 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  two  plates  of  sculpture  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  are  given  as  illustrations 
in  connexion  with  the  article  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 

The  titles  of  the  works  are — Plate  I.  :  A, 
“The  Awakening,”  by  Mr.  F.  Mowbray 
Taubman;  B,  “Sisters,”  by  Mr.  E.  Roscoe 
Mullins;  C,  “Sleep,  Nature’s  Soft  Nurse,”  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Wright;  D,  “Reverie,”  bronze 
•statuette,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hope-Pinker.  Plate 
II.  :  E,  “Justice',”  model  of  group  for  Liver¬ 
pool  Victoria  Memorial,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Allen; 
F,  “  Homer,  the  Young  Minstrel,”  by  Sir 
W.  B.  Richmond;  G,  “Glory,”  figure  for  the 
Islington  War  Memorial,  by  Mr.  Bertram 
MacKennal. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. _ 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  at 
a  meeting  on  the  14th  inst.  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  proposed  exhibition  of  the 
photographs  and  drawings  of  architectural 
“Refinements,”  the  study  of  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
Goodyear,  of  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  has  made  in 
a  special  manner  his  own.  The  Association 
voted  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  is  expected  to  be  opened  in 
August.  Mr.  Goodye'ar  has  promised  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Edinburgh  at  a  time  when  the 
Association  hopes  to  bring  together  architects 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  bearing  of  the 
researches  which  will  be  illustrated  by  the  col¬ 
lection.  This  exhibition  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  generous  loan  of  photographic 
enlargements  by  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  and  by  Mr.  Goodyear’s  own  kind¬ 
ness  in  offering  drawings  which  are  his  private 
property.  The  exhibition,  which  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the'  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  will  be  held  in  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Queen-street. — Scotsman. 

- *4* - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Branch  Library  for  Greenwich. — The 
Library  Committee  of  Greenwich  Borough 
Council  reported  on  Monday  having  decided 
to  offer  premiums  of  25 Z.,  15?.,  and  10Z.,  re¬ 
spectively,  for  designs  for  the  building  of  a 
branch  library  on  the  site  of  Bexley  House. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  is  to  be  requested  to 
nominate  an  assessor,  the  fee  for  whom  will 
be  50  guineas. 

Library,  Radcliffe. — In  the  competition 
for  the  best  design  for  Radcliffe’s  new  Car¬ 
negie  Library,  the  first  premium  of  50?., 
offered  by  the  Radcliffe  District  Council,  has 
been  won  by  Mr.  H.  Lord,  the  second  by 
Mr.  Adshead,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  David 
Bird,  all  of  Manchester.  Forty -nine  designs 
were  submitted,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Willoughby, 
of  Manchester,  was  appointed  assessor.  The 
building  _  is  to  cost  5,000 Z.,  and  will  be 
situated  in  Strand-lane. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

■The  Law  Relating  to  Gas,  Water,  and 
Elec  trio  Lighting.  By  Lawrence  Duckworth, 
Bardster-at-Law.  (Effingham  Wilson.  Is.  fid.) 

Horsham  and  St.  Leonard’s  Forest. 
Homeland  Handbooks  Series.  (The  Homeland 
Association.  Is.) 


r  War  Memorial,  Middlesbrough. — On  the 
7th  inst.  Lieut. -General  Sir  Henry  Macleod 
Leslie  Rundle,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  unveiled 
the  memorial  which  has  been  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  the  Albert  Park,  Middlesbrough, 
to  the  memory  of  the  local  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  South  African  War,  1899  to  1901. 
The  memorial,  which  in  design  is  an  obelisk, 
has  cost  over  250Z.,  and  is  of  polished  red  granite 
from  the  famous  Peterhead  quarries  in  Scotland. 
It  is  placed  on  three  steps  of  hard  Yorkshire 
stone  from  Pateley  Bridge.  The  height  of  the 
memorial  is  22  ft.  6  in.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Doyle  Jones,  of  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Correspondence. 

,  concrete  pugging  for  floors. 

p.  p®’TT0Ur  correspondents,  Messrs.  Holman 

noM  b?thdS^P,e"  be  ^appointed  that 
none  but  district  surveyors  have  joined  in  this 

sS3ornf»™°e'  forS°tt“?  perhaps  that  a  district 
tees  more  buildings  in  a  week  than  an 
sW? hJ^1*004  M0S  “  “  yoor'  and  therefore 

“  pb„ein“Tnde°rTS‘ 

Of  „  T84  be.  temembered  that  the  primary  obi  set 

if£nnlv  fo  °*  co°?trYction  is  fire  resistance, 
it  only  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  say,  for 
mnety  minutes  and  to  diminish  its  efficiency  in 
this  direction  for  other  reasons,  viz.,  the  risk  of 
dry  rot  is  losing  sight  of  the  primary  object. 
It  might  with  equal  force  be  urged  that  slab 
concrete  filling  be  inserted  between  iron  joists,  as 
the  wet  concrete  with  its  “slop  and  drip  ”  might 
cause  the  iron  joists  to  rust  and  so  wialten  the 
floor. 

If  the  danger  from  dry  rot  is  as  great  as  your 
correspondents  suggest  it  would  be  better  to 
discard  the  system  altogether  than  run  the  risk 
of  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  floor  as  a  fire 
resistant  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  another  and 
secondary  contingency. 

I  repeat  that  the  system  of  filling  in  wet  concrete 
between  joists  of  floor  has  been  in  use  for  so 
short  a  time,  viz.,  since  1895,  that  its  evil  effects, 
if  any,  are  not  yet  apparent.  But  my  present 
experience  leads  me  to  the  opinion  ‘that  the 
danger  is  more  apprehensive  than  real.  A 
building  in  course  of  erection  gets  very  often 
saturated  with  wet,  wood  joists  and  all,  before 
the  roof  is  on,  but  no  evil  effects  result,  and  when 
once  the  concrete  between  the  joists  is  set  and 
dry,  and  the  wet  has  dried  out  of  the  timber,  I 
doubt  if  any  change  takes  place,  and  the  lime 
or  cement  in  the  concrete  acts  more  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  than  otherwise.  If,  of  course,  the  work 
were  continually  subject  to  alternatives  of  wet 
and  dry,  evil  results  might  follow,  even  in  the 
case  of  wood  joists  without  concrete  filling. 

Very  few  dangerous  cases  have  arisen  from  the 
constant  practice  of  the  speculative  builder 
who  forms  a  tiled  hall  in  his  desirable  residences 
by  filling  in  concrete  or  pugging  between  the 
wooden  joists  and  placing  the  tiles  on  the  top, 
so  that  the  evidence  at  present  on  hand  does  not 
justify  our  discarding  the  practice. 

But  to  risk  the  efficiency  of  a  fire-resisting 
floor  for  the  sake  of  a  theory  is  unwise. 

I  wish  [Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodrharrf  jiad 
accepted  my  offer  to  test  the  primary  object, 
that  is,  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of^their  floor, 
they  would  have  found  an  ounce  of  fact  worth 
a  ton  of  theory,  especially  with  the  lj-in.  clout 
nails  with  which  they  secure  their  angle  iron  to 
the  sides  of  the  wooden  joists,  and  the  other 
little  details  on  which  they  so  pleasantly  theorise, 
and  they  would  then  have  the  practical  experience 
to  assist  them  in  urging  the  Council  to  adopt  their 
method  of  construction  in  the  Amendment  to  the 
Building  Act.  Ellis  Marsland. 


“  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE.” 
p7SiR, — I  venture  to  suggest,  with  all  deference, 
that  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  has  entirely  missed  the 
point  of  my  letter.  I  may  at  once  say  that  with 
many  of  his  remarks  my  friends  and  I  are  quite 
in  accord,  though  we  cannot  go  all  the  way  with 
him. 

But  my  object  in  writing  was  to  draw  attention, 
not  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  much-vexed 
question  of  election  to  Fellowship,  but  to  the 
scant  courtesy — frequently  verging  on  un¬ 
graciousness — with  which  “  the  voice  of  the 
Associate  ”  (the  young  Associate  at  all  events) 
is  received  at  the  Institute  meetings,  whatever 
that  usually  highly-nervous  person  may  have  to 
say,  or  whatever  be  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Probably,  as  I  have  said,  the  Associates  have 
only  their  own  apathy  in  the  past  to  thank  for 
this,  but  when  signs  of  a  reviving  interest  are  not 
wanting  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
seniors  will  extend  the  hand  of  good-fellowship, 
and  at  least  accord  the  junior  members  the  same 
patient  hearing  they  themselves  invariably 
receive  from  the  back  benches.  After  all,  the 
Associate  has  not  only  a  right  to  be  heard,  but 
,  duty  in  the  matter — at  least,  so  some  of  us 
think. 

Possibly  even  in  this  present  thorny  controversy 
a  little  more  free  ventilation  of  the  subject  might 
have  cleared  away  many  misconceptions,  but 
the  risk  of  something  akin  to  a  snub  from  a  fellow 
member,  however  exalted,  is  a  strong  deterrent 
to  a  young  spokesman. 

It  is  not  a  little  reassuring  to  find  no  indication 
of  this  attitude  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  between  us.  .  Associate. 

*  *  We  print  “  Associate  s  letter,  as  wi 
presume  he  must  have  in  his  own  mind  some 
reason  for  writing  it;  but  we  must  say  that, 
from  our  own  observation  at  the  meetings,  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  least  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  younger  members,  as  such,  are  liable  to  be 
snubbed  if  they  take  part  in  the  discussions.— Ed. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  An  Old  Stager  " 
takes  rather  a  [curious  view  of  the  Association 

He  regrets  that  they  have  taken  large  premises 
thereby  considerably  enlarging  the  usefulness 
of  the  Association,  and  also  he  remarks  that 
the  older  members  cease  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  A  look  at  the 
subscription  list  will,  perhaps,  convince  him  of 
his  mistake.  He  then  goes  on  to  object  to  the 
Council  as  at  present  constituted,  and  refers  to  the 
large  number  of  members  who  have  been  elected 
in  the  present  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
amount  to  the  grand  total  of  three  members. 
As  regards  the  sub-committees,  nine  in  number, 
which  contain  ten  to  fifteen  members,  the  names 
of  those  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
amount  to  six.  Thirty  Years  a  Member. 


YORK  MINSTER. 

Sir, — In  your  note  on  Sir  Charles  Nicholson’s 
letter,  have  you  not  overlooked  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  distinct  fires  at  York  Minster — 
one  in  1829,  the  other  in  1840  ? 

The  incendiary  fire  of  1829  destroyed  the 
organ,  choir  woodwork,  and  roof,  but  the 
nave  roof  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1840,  which 
originated  in  the  south-west  tower. 

As  to  Mr.  Bodley’s  proposals,  if  the  roof  is 
spreading  a  little  it  ought  surely  to  be  possible  to 
tie  it  together  internally. 

The  suggestion  of  flying  buttresses  is  not  a 
new  one — it  has  been  mooted  from  time  to  time 
for  many  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York, 
from  mistaken  aesthetic  notions,  not  structural  ; 
and  there  has  never  been  a  lack  of  specious  justifi¬ 
cation  in  such  cases.  Even  the  late  Lord  Grim* 
thorpe — but  no  more  of  this ! 

I,  and  others  who  think  with  me,  are  rejoiced 
to  see  you  taking  the  matter  up. 

Allen  Foxley. 

P.S. — Dates  are  quoted  from  Raine’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  reproduction  of  Twopenny’s 
Gothic  Ornaments  in  York  Minster  (1894). 


PADDINGTON  INFIRMARY. 

Sir, — I  note  that  in  the  Builder  of  the  10th 
inst.,  under  the  heading  of  “  Contracts,”  the 
date  for  delivery  of  tenders  for  above  is  stated 
as  the  25th  inst.  ;  it  should  have  been  the  20th 
inst.,  as  per  advertisement. 

E.  Howley  Sim. 


A  WARNING. 

Sir, — A  few  evenings  ago,  about  8  o’clock,  a 
person  called  to  see  me.  Being  too  unwell  to 
see  anybody,  my  wife  interviewed  him.  He  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  son  of  the 
late  eminent  Dublin  architect,  on  whose  death 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  title.  I  opined  at  once  that 
he  was  a  swindler,  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
wrote  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  whose  courteous  reply 
confirmed  my  opinion.  As  this  individual  is, 
apparently,  very  anxious  to  get  the  hall  to 
himself  for  a  few  minutes,  he  ought  not  to  he 
left,  except  in  the  company  of  a  policeman. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  see  me,  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  gentleman  since.  W . 


ITbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

rYPICAL  STRUCTURES  IN  CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XXY. 

Coal  and  Grain  Silos. 
j]  S  final  examples  of  concrefie-steel 
construction  we!  will  take  two  or 
three  buildings  of  the  type  used 
_ _ ,  for  the  storage  of  coal  and  grain. 

Coiqnet  System  Coal  Silos. — The  silos  here 
lescribed  were  built  by  M.  Edmond  Coignet 
t  a  generating  station,  from  which  electricity 
s  supplied  to  the!  Champs  Elysees.  district  of 
he  French  capital.  The  works  in  question 
,re  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine  at 
_,evallois-Perret,  a  suburb  which,  as  most  of 
,ur  readers  are  aware,  lies  outside  the  iortih- 
ations  on  the  north-west  of  the  city. 

The  general  contract  included  the  construc- 
ion  of  a  quay  on  the  river  side,  coal  pits, 
oundations  for  machinery,  and  a  series  of 
ight  coal  silos.  We  shall  confine  attention 
o  the  last-mentioned  item. 

The  eight  silos,  each  with  a  storage 
apacity  of  some  240  cubic  metre's,  really  fonn 
me  building  about  50  metres  long  by  4Y 
netres  wide,  and  12‘50  metres  high  to  the 
uves.  . 

This  building  was  erected  against  the  open 
nd  of  the  boiler  house,  so  that  coal  could  be 
lelivered  directly  into  the  stoking  place 
n  front  of  the  boiler  furnaces.  Each 
ilo  has  an  opening  in  the  lower  pari  of 
he  wall  facing  the  boilers,  and  the  coal  is 
,llowed  to  pour  through  this,  forming  a  heap 
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the  inclination  of  which  is  governed  by  the 
angle  of  repose  of  the  material. 

At  the  height'  of  10  metres  above  ground 
level,  or  2-50  metre's  below  the  eaves,  there  is 
a  floor  with  an  area  of  about  200  square  metres 
covering  the  whole  range  of  silos,  above  each 
of  which  a  rectangular  opening  is  provided. 
Coal  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  floor  by  a 
continuous  bucket  elevator,  and  carried  alonv 
the  building  by  a  belt  conveyor  fitted  with 
apparatus  by  which  the  coal  is  automatically 
discharged  through  the  eight  openings  in  the 
upper  floor.  The  upper  story  of  the1  building 
is  of  very  light  construction,  as  its  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  protect  the  conveyor  mechanism 
and  coal  inside  the'  silos  from  the  weather. 

Having  now  sketched  the  general  character 
and  objects  of  the  silos,  we  will  next  deal 
with  the  details  of  construction. 

At  the  front  of  the  building  a  column  of 
40  centimetres  square,  betwe'en  each  silo  and 
one  at  each  end  of  the  range,  is  carried  up 
from  the  ground  level  to  the  upper  floor,  while 
at  the  back  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
walls  are!  entirely  self-supporting.  The  reason 
for  the  columns  in  the  front  of  the  building 
is  that  the  resistance  of  t'he  walls  is  seriously 
diminished  by  the  openings  for  the  discharge 
of  coal  into  the  boiler  house.  The  walls  are 
built  upon  foundation  beams  40  centimetres 
wide  by  20  centimetres  deep,  and  supported 
by  concrete  footings  80  centimetres  wide  by 
40  centimetres  deep.  The!  front  and  back 
walls  have  the  uniform  thickness  of  10  centi¬ 
metres,  the  transverse  walls  being  8  centi¬ 
metres  thick.  The  longitudinal  and  trans¬ 
verse  reinforcement  of  the  foundation  beams 
really  form  a  complete  rectangular  frame  of 
great  strength,  and  all  these  frames  are  con¬ 
nected  together  in  such  manner  that  the 
whole  serie's  of  eight  frames  constitutes  a 
single  structure  strongly  but  not  rigidly  con¬ 
nected,  the  quality  of  rigidity  being  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  concrete  surrounding  the  steel 
network. 

The  walls  are  stiffened  by  horizontal  beams 
projecting  as  ribs,  28  centimetres  wide  by  20 
centimetres  deep,  on  the  inside  of  each  silo 
(see  Fig.  162).  These!  beams  are  spaced  at’ 
vertical  distances  of  about  1-40  metres  apart, 
and  are  certainly  well-adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  wall  construction.  '  We 
may  point  out  that  at  first  sight  it  appears 
likely  that  the  horizontal  projections  would 
suffer  injury  from  the  falling  coal,  but  in 
practice  the  vertical  force  of  the  coal  is  ex¬ 
pended  near  the  centre  of  each  silo,  and  there 
is  really  no  risk  of  damage.  Moreover,  when 
the  silo  has  once  been  filled  the  normal  move¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  takes  the  form  of  a  gradual 
settlement,  and  fragments  of  the  fuel  settling 
in  the  angles  above  the  projecting  ribs  virtu¬ 
ally  act  as  a  protective  filling. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the'  ledges  do  not 
become  filled  up  so  that  the  coal  slides  past 
them  they  will  probably  act  to  some  extent  as 
relieving  arches,  taking  some  part  of  the  load 
from  the  side  walls  of  the  construction. 

In  one  re'spect  the  design  of  a  range  of  coal 
or  any  other  silos  presents  two  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  for  solution.  Firstly,  the  walls  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  comparatively  small  vertical  loads, 
and  the  forces  exerted  upon  them  are  chiefly 
horizontal,  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
outward  thrust  <  of  the  material  stored. 
Secondly,  the  horizontal  fortes  may  vary  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  time  to  time,  if  the 
compartments  are  not  equally  filled,  or  if  one 
or  more  of  them  should  be  quite  emptied. 
Hence,  the  pressure  may  be  exerted  in  either 
an  inward  or  an  outward  direction  upon  the 
transverse  walls  of  any  one  compartment  of 
the  series. 

Tht  vertical  load,  comprising  the  dead 
weight  of  the  walls,  beams,  upper  floor,  and 
roof,  and  of  any  machinery  installed  on  the 
upper  floor,  can  easily  be.  calculated  and  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Then  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
material  stored  can  be  calculated  by  taking 
into  account  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
material,  the  height  to  which  it  is  held  up, 
and  the  coefficients  of  friction  and  cohesion  of 
the  material.  Such  calculations  are  of  the 
same  general  character  as  those  necessary  in 
the!  design  of  retaining  walls. 

But  the  complexity  of  the  problem  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  uncertainty  existing  as  to  the 
direction  and  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
forces  to  be  resisted  by  the  transverse  walls. 
The)  only  safe  rule  for  adoption  is  to  calculate 
the  maximum  stress  in  each  direction,  and  to 
design  the  walls  so  that  they  shall  be  safe 
under  any  conceivable  conditions  of  loading. 
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In  the  construction  of  the  wall  panels  be- 

thaSei^®  VertiC*al  ^  horizontal  members, 
the  reinforcement  takes  the  form  of  a  close 
network  of  steel  rods  embedded  in  the  con¬ 
crete  as  partly  shown  in  Fig.  162. 

Expanded  Metal  System  Silos.— In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  storage  bins  intended  for  the 
°f  +C<?a  ’  gfain’  or  other  materials, 
expanded  metal  can  be  used  with  considerable 
advantage.  The  absolute  connexion  of  the 
strands  forming  the  mesh  insures  continuity 
of  the  reinforcement,  and  the  comparatively 
small  dimensions  of  the  mesh  give  a  satis- 
factory  guarantee  that  resistance  to  tension 
will  be’  amply  provided  in  every  part  of  the 
Concrete. 

The  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  compart¬ 
ments  are  built  of  concrete  having  continuous 
sheets  ot  expanded  metal  embedded  in  each 
side  so  as  to  provide  for  withstanding  tensile 
stresses,  whether  the  adjoining  compartments 
be  empty  or  full,  and  the  two  layers  of  rein¬ 
forcement  are  Connected  by  ties  formed  of 
4-m.  diameter  steel  rods  spaced  1  ft.  6  in 
apart  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  .ends  of 
the  rods  being  bent  over  to  form  hooks,  which 
are  passed  through  the  meshes  of  the  metal. 
Figs.  163  and  164  represent  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction  generally  adopted  in  connexion  with 
expanded  metal. 

As  shown  in  the  drawings,  ordinary  rolled 
steel  sections  are  used  only  in  the  construction 
of  the  hopper  and  the  outlet.  Apart  from  the 
T-bars  forming  the  angular  framework,  the 
hopper  is  built  of  concrete  with  expanded 
metal  near  the  outer  surface,  only  one  layer 
being  required  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  pressure  is  always  exerted  in  an  out¬ 
ward  direction. 

To  ensure  the  rigidity  of  a  connected  series 
of  silos  of  this  type,  concrete  columns  are 
provided  at  the  corners  of  the  different  com¬ 
partments,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  163,  and  the 
division  walls  are  securely  bonded  with  the 
Columns  by  means  of  strips  of  expanded  metal, 
about  4  ft.  long  by  5  in.  wide,  laid  flat  at  the 
intersections  of  the  walls  and  crossing  the 
columns  in  each  direction. 


The  illustrations  here  given  represent  the 
type. of  design  adopted  for  an  extensive  series 
of  silos  erected  in  South  America,  but  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  any  requirements, 
providing  the  proportions  be  correctly  adapted 
to  the  loads  determined  for  any  given  case. 

Hennebique  System  Grain  and  Coal  Silos. — 
A  large  number  of  granary  buildings  on  this 
system  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  many  of  them  have  already  been 
fully  described  in  various  technical  journals. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  we  select 
for  brief  description  the  silos  built  at  Swansea 
in  connexion  with  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Weaver 
&  Co.  Figs.  165  and  166  are  longitudinal  and 
cross  sections  of  the  building,  the  main  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  are  : — Length  127  ft. ,  width 
48  ft.  6  in.,  height  above  ground  level 
90  ft.  8  in.  At  one  end,  as  shown  in  the 
longitudinal  section,  a  tower  projects  above 
the  general  level  of  the  roof.  This  extension 
has  a  height  of  about  22  ft.,  and  is  used  as  a 
cleaning  tower  for  grain.  There  are  100  silos, 
each  provided  with  a  hopper  at  the  bottom  for 
the  discharge  of  grain,  the  average  storage 
capacity  of  each  compartment  being  about 
70  tons,  giving  a  total  capacity  of  7,000  tons 
of  grain. 

In  this  building  t'he  foundations,  external 
walls,  columns  under  the  silos,  the  silos  them¬ 
selves,  the  staircase’s,  and  the  floors  and  roofs 
are  constructed  entirely  of  concrete-steel. 
The  thickness  of  the  external  walls  is  12  in. 
at  the  bottom  and  4  in.  at  the  top  ;  the  interior 
divisions  forming  the’  separate  compartments  I 
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or  silos  are  5^  in.  thick  up  to  the  level  of  the 
hoppers  and  3  in.  thick  above. 

As  the  site  consisted  of  extremely  unstable 
material,  a  general  sill  or  foundation  plate  of 
concrete-ste’el  was  formed  beneath  the  entire 
buildmg,  and  connected  with  the  walls  and 
other  members  by  means  of  the  steel  rein¬ 
forcement,  as  well  as  by  the  monolithic  con- 
tv?6*6  c°ns^ruc^on>  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  floors  and  interior  partitions  are 
similarly  connected  with  the  walls  and  with 
each  other,  it  will  be  realised  that  the  com¬ 
plete  structure  really  constitutes  a  huge  box 
girder  of  immense  strength  and  rigidity. 

On  completion  of  the  works,  a  test  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  architect,  by  gauging  one  silo  when 
all  the  surrounding  compartments  were  empty. 
The  surrounding  compartments  were  then  filled 
with  grain  to  the  height  of  66  ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  hoppers,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
centre  silo  were  again  taken,  at  three  points, 
17  ft.,  34  ft.,  and  61  ft',  respectively  from  the 
top.  No  deviation  from  the  first  dimensions 
was  observed,  thus  demonstrating  the!  rigidity 
of  the  partition  walls. 

Among  other  structures  of  similar  character 
may  be  mentioned  t'he  Dunston  grain  silos, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  the  grain  elevators 
at  Strasbourg,  with  a  capacity  of  930,000 
bushels;  and  the  silos  at  Genoa,  comprising 
204  rectangular  compartments  with  a  total 
capacity  of  1,120,000  bushels  of  grain.  Coal 
silos  of  the  same  general  type  of  construction 
have  been  built  at  Portsmouth  and  South¬ 
ampton,  the  storage  capacities  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  being  2,400  tons  and  4,000  tons  respec¬ 
tively. 

Conclusion. — This  article  closes  the  present 
Student’s  Column  series,  wherein  we  have 
limited  the  consideration  of  concrete-steel 
structures  to  types  which  are  representative 
of  the  daily  practice  of  our  readers.  The 
objects  of  the  series  have  been  to  show  that  all 
the  requirements  of  ordinary  building  con¬ 
struction  can  be  adequately  met  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Concrete-steel,  and,  further,  that 
various  difficult  problems  can  be  solved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
material.  If  space  had  permitted,  mention 
might  have  been  made  of  other  structures, 
such  as  reservoirs,  water  towers,  water  and 
drainage  conduits,  wharves,  quays,  piers, 
jetties,  bridges,  and  viaducts;  but  t'he  attempt 
to  cover  too  much  ground  would  have  involved 
the  omission  of  matter  which  we  judged  to 
be  of  more1  immediate  interest  to  those  chiefly 
concerned  in  architectural  building  construc¬ 
tion. 

We  hope  that  the  particulars  given  may 
pi'ove  of  some  practical  service  to  our  readers, 
and  may  serve  to  direct  further  attention  to 
a  building  material  which  readily  lends  itself 
to  existing  forms  of  architectural  design  and 
perfectly  complies  with  all  essential  require¬ 
ments. 

- — - 

LABORATORY  STONE  TESTS. 

In  his  article  on  the  “  Decay  and  Preservation- 
of  Stone-work,”  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Builder,  Mr.  Purchase  points  to  the  defective 
condition  of  the  stone-work  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  as  evidence  that  laboratory  tests  of 
stone  are  of  little  value. 

In  connexion  with  this  matter  it  should  be 
noted  that : — 

(1)  Sixty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Committee  on  the  selection  of  stone  for  the 
Houses  issued  its  report.  Since  1839  many 
useful  tests  for  stone  have  been  devised — e.g., 
the  crushing  and  other  tests  used  by  Mr.  T. 
Hudson  Beare  ( Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1892). 

(2)  The  comparatively  rapid  action  of  London 
“  smoke  ”  upon  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  converting  them  into  crystallisable 
and  soluble  sulphates,  has  only  become  generally 
recognised  since  the  Houses  were  built.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  has  a  much  greater- 
solubility  in  water  than  sulphate  of  lime.  Modern- 
science  would  reject  any  stone  consisting  largely 
of  magnesium  carbonate  for  buildings  of  national 
importance  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of 
London. 

(3)  In  1861  a  Committee  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  decay  of  the  Houses  reported  that  the 
selection  of  the  stone  actually  used  “  was  left 
to  persons  who  admit  that  they  had  little  or  no 
prior  experience  of  this  description  of  stone,  though- 
they  evidently  entertained  suspicions  of  the- 
durability  of  some  of  it  which  they  were 
employing.” 

Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  cannot  justly  be  cited' 
as  an  argument  against  the  utility  of  laboratory 
tests.  H.  F.  Hills- 
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FIRE  PROTECTION  IN  LONDON. 

Sib  Henry  Aubrey-Fletcher’s  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  resumed  its 
•consideration  of  the  London  County  Council’s 
Building  Act  Amendment  Bill  on  Wednesday. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman 
•of  the  Committee  asked  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  K.C. 
'(who  appeared  for  the  promoters),  whether,  his 
•attention  had  been  called  to  the  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  on  the  previous  night 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  protection  of 
‘life  from  fire.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  it 
’Somewhat  affected  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  that  his  attention  had 
not  been  drawn  to  the  Committee  in  question, 
‘but  he  was  now  given  to  understand  that  the 
"Committee’s  inquiries  would  extend  to  the 
■whole  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  was  so,  but  he 
thought  he  would  mention  the  fact  because 
•counsel  had  said  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
the  London  County  Council  promoting  a  more 
•extreme  Bill  next  year. 

Capt.  Hamilton,  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
"then  continued  his  evidence  under  examination 
by  Mr.  Bushe,  K.C.  He  said  that  projecting 
shop  fronts  were  very  dangerous  obstacles  in  the 
case  of  the  building  being  on  fire.  The  projecting 
•portion  prevented  the  use  of  the  ordinary  fire 
escape.  Such  shops  should  always  have  fire- 
rresisting  roofs,  and  provision  for  this  was  made 
•by  the  Bill.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  members 
•  of  the  Committee,  witness  repeated  his  statement 
'that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  should' be  an 
■alternative  means  of  escape  to  a  building.  He 
summarised  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  follows  : 
— From  the  ground  to  25  ft.  in  height  there  would 
‘be  no  need  to  provide  any  special  means  of  escape. 
In  the  case  of  buildings  between  25  ft.  and  50  ft. 
•every  building  would  have  to  have  access  to  the 
roof  or  parapet,  and  in  the  case  of  buildings 
60  ft.  and  over  each  story  should  have  a  separate 
•escape. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  K.C.  (for  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects),  in  cross- 
examining  witness,  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  Fire  Brigade  was  not  efficient.  Witness 
admitted  that  the  London  Brigade  had  no 
water  tower ;  but  added  that  they  used  the 
longest  of  their  ladders  for  the  purpose.  Long 
ladders  were  most  awkward  things  to  handle  in 
London  streets.  The  Brigade  had  120  pompier 
•or  hook  ladders.  Counsel  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  towns  in  the  provinces  had  engines 
of  a  much  greater  pumping  capacity  than  those 
in  the  London  Brigade,  and  witness  said  that 
that  was  quite  true.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
beyond  a  certain  size  the  pumping  capacity  of 
an  engine  did  not  necessarily  increase  the 
•efficiency  of  a  brigade. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Mansergh. — We  announce  with  much 
xegret  the  death,  on  June  15,  at  No.  51,  Fitzjohn’s- 
avenue,  Hampstead,  of  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  C.E., 
aged  71  years,  of  No.  5,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster,  who  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  James  Mansergh  &  Sons,  and  had 
attained  a  high  position  amongst  the  leading 
sanitary  and  water-supply  engineers  of  the  day. 
He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Institution  of 
'Civil  Engineers  in  1859,  Member  in  1873,  Vice- 
President  in  1895,  and  President  in  May,  1900. 
•In  1892  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Water 
■Supply  of  London  ;  in  May,  1897,  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Waterworks,  Sewerage,  and  Gasworks 
section  of  the  Engineers’  Conference  ;  in  1901  he 
•was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
Cooper’s  Hill  Indian  Engineering  College,  and  in 
•  J une  of  that  year  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  Council,  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Finance 
Sub -Committee  of  the  Engineering  Standards 
Committee.  His  professional  services  were  fre- 
•qently  in  request  for  giving  evidence  before 
Parliamentary  committees ;  he  enjoyed  an 
•extensive  practice  as  umpire  and  arbitrator, 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  transfers  of  water  and 
•gas  undertakings  to  public  authorities,  and  was 
largely  employed  in  advising  upon  and  drawing 
up  projects  for  water-supply,  sewerage,  and 
drainage  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Mansergh, 
the  second  son  of  Mr.  John  Bur  kit  Mansergh,  of 
Lancaster,  was  born  on  April  29,  1834.  He  had 
his  earlier  education  in  his  native  town,  and  at 
Queenwood  College,  Hampshire,  where  Professor 
Tyndall  was  his  master  for  mathematics  and 
surveying.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  to 
Messrs.  Mackie  &  Lawson,  of  Lancaster,  he 
went,  in  1855,  to  Brazil,  where  he  carried  out 
some  surveying  for  the  construction  of  the 
Dom  Pedro  Segundo  railway  Une  from  Rio 
J aneiro  into  the  interior.  On  returning  to 
England  in  1859  he  became  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Hugh  U.  Mackie,  City  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Carlisle,  and  carried  out  a  sewerage  scheme  for 
that  city,  with  a  sewage  farm — the  first  in 
England.  In  1862  he  started  in  business  as  a 
contractor  and  contractor’s  agent  for  railway 


and  sewerage  works  ;  four  [years  afterwards  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  late  Mr. 
Lawson,  in  Westminster.  In  1892  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Birmingham  appointed  Mr.  Mansergh  as 
engineer  for  the  scheme  to  supply  the  city  and 
its  environs  with  water  from  the  rivers  Elan  and 
Claerwen,  in  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Radnor  ; 
the  Elan  Valley  water-works  were  opened  in 
July  last,  and  the  whole  of  the  engineering  work, 
now  nearly  completed,  was  carried  out  by  him. 
Of  the  other  more  important  undertakings 
entrusted  to  his  and  his  firm’s  direction  and 
superintendence,  we  should  mention  the  schemes 
for  supplying  water  to  Tynemouth  (1899-1901), 
Stockport,  Worthing,  Carhsle,  Clevedon, 
Somersetshire,  and  Rochford  Urban  District 
Council,  together  with  schemes  for  the 
Tees  Valley  and  Truro  Water  Boards  ; 
sewerage  works  for  the  Corporations  of 
Plymouth,  Derby,  Coventry  (Whitley,  Willen- 
hall,  and  Coventry),  Maidstone,  with  sewage 
disposal  and  other  works  at  Allington  for  bacterial 
treatment ;  for  West  Ham  (with  Mackie),  Ex¬ 
mouth,  Church  Stretton  Urban  District  Council, 
Cuckfield  Rural  District  Council,  Mountain  Ash, 
co.  Glamorgan,  Urban  District  Council ;  a  surface 
water  drainage  system  for  Andover  ;  and,  last 
autumn,  their  report  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Leeds 
City  Engineer  in  favour  of  extensive  treatment 
works  atGatefortli.  Mr.  Mansergh  was  appointed 
consulting  engineer  in  respect  of  measures  for  the 
complete  sewering  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  as 
propounded  by  Mr.  William  Dyack,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Burgh  Surveyor,  under  an  Act  obtained  in  1898  ; 
and  he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  for 
the  construction  of  the  Blea  Tarn  reservoir.  As 
engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Lancaster  he 
constructed  their  reservoirs  at  Abbeystead  and 
Damas  Gill,  and  in  1882  he  read  a  paper  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  upon  “  The  Lan¬ 
caster  Waterworks  Extension  of  1876,”  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Telford  medal  and  premium ; 
in  1880  he  delivered  at  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering,  Chatham,  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
well-sinking  and  boring,  and  prospecting  for 
water.  In  1876  he  prepared  the  gravitation 
scheme  of  the  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water 
Board  ;  and  as  engineer  to  the  Gravesend  and 
Milton  Waterworks  Company  he  carried  out 
various  works  in  1898-9.  In  1893  Mr.  Mansergh 
was  appointed  consulting  engineer  for  the  Burrator 
works  for  the  water  supply  of  Plymouth,  as  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Edward  Sandeman,  M.Inst.C.E. ;  in 
1896  he  made  a  report  upon  the  drainage  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  deep-sea  outfall 
sewer  and  other  works  were  agreed  upon  ;  and 
in  1900  he  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for 
draining  the  low  -  lying  lands  at  Laira-green. 
In  1889  Mr.  Mansergh  went  to  Australia,  and 
was  instructed  by  the  Government  of  Victoria  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
for  the  Melbourne  metropolitan  district,  which 
contains  twenty-three  towns,  and  extends  over 
an  area  of  134  square  miles  with  Melbourne 
in  its  midst.  In  1895  he  visited  Toronto  to 
advise  upon  the  works  by  which  water  is  pumped 
from  Lake  Ontario,  and  upon  the  project  of 
drawing  supply,  by  gravitation,  from  Lake 
Simcoe — a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year  he  was  officially  commissioned 
to  go  to  Ceylon  in  order  to  report  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Colombo,  for  which  city  he 
prepared  a  scheme  of  drainage.  In  1898  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Burgomaster  of 
Buda-Pesth  to  join  a  commission  of  Hungarian 
and  German  engineers  and  professors  for 
examining  the  waterworks  there,  some  mis¬ 
givings  having  arisen  as  to  their  efficiency. 
Mr.  Mansergh  was  professional  adviser  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  framing  the  London 
Water  Transfer  Act,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
in  respect  of  measures  for  water-supply  or 
sewerage  for  Malta,  Singapore,  Philadelphia, 
Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Town,  and  Antigua. 
During  the  past  few  years  his  two  sons,  Mr. 
Ernest  Lawson  Mansergh,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Leahy  Mansergh,  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  practice.  On  the  occasion  of  his  being  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  freedom  of  Lancaster,  on  March 
24,  1903,  Mr.  Mansergh  spoke  of  the  influence 
upon  his  career  derived  from  his  association 
in  his  school  days  with  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
and  Professor  Tyndall,  who,  he  said,  had  given 
the  bent  to  his  own  life-work. 

Mr.  Lister. — The  death,  on  June  18,  is 
announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lister,  aged  ninety-six 
years,  of  Gainsborough.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
stonemason,  of  Wath,  near  Doncaster,  and,  having 
worked  for  a  while  at  his  father’s  trade,  entered 
an  architect’s  office.  He  then  became  an  assistant 
to  George  Stephenson  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line  across  Chat  Moss  for  the 
railway  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  and  built 
several  bridges  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  for  George  and  Robert  Stephenson, 
joint  engineers  of  that  undertaking.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  in  the  construction,  sixty 
years  ago,  of  a  portion — in  Lincolnshire — of  the 
present  Great  Central  Railway,  and  then  set  up  in 
practice  as  an  architect  and  surveyor  in  Gains- 
b  ore  ugh,  where  he  also  embarked  in  business 
as  a  ship -builder,  without  however  quite  relin¬ 
quishing  his  earlier  occupation  as  a  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Adshead. — We  regret  to  announce 


that  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  Adshead,  formerly 
Borough  Surveyor  and  Waterworks  Engineer  of 
Macclesfield,  died  at  his  residence,  Lark  Hill, 
Cottage-lane,  on  Saturday  morning  last  week. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Winchester  Cathedral. — Regarding^  the 
subsidence  of  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  the  architects  are  now 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
gravel  underlying  the  peat  on  which  the  building 
was  raised  to  enable  underpinning  to  be  carried 
out.  Some  weeks  ago  an  excavation  was  made 
on  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  foundations.  Streams  of  water 
were  then  discovered  to  be  flowing  beneath  the 
Cathedral,  but  at  a  depth  of  16  ft.  a  stratum  of 
gravel  was  struck.  This  was  bored  for  a  distance 
of  5  ft.,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  its 
continuing  for  a  much  greater  depth.  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  diocesan  architect,  who  was  called 
in  to  consult  with  Mr.  Colson,  the  Cathedral  archi¬ 
tect,  now  wishes  to  have  an  expert  engineer 
called  in  to  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  danger,  and  such  an  expert  will  be 
engaged.  It  is  estimated  that  to  render  the  east 
end  quite  safe  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
pounds  will  be  necessary.  Of  5  course,  the 
damage  done  can  never  be  made  good  as  before ; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevent  its  becoming 
worse.  Briefly,  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
streams  flowing  beneath  the  Cathedral  have 
gradually  sapped  the  foundations  on  the  south 
side  (the  streams  flow  from  north  to  south),  with 
the  result  that  the  south  side  has  sunk.  This 
has  thrown  the  arching  out  of  equilibrium,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  everything  tends  to 
make  the  damage  worse,  the  weight  of  the  roof 
and  walls,  for  instance,  combining  to  press  the 
south  wall  outwards.  The  pressure  of  the  dis¬ 
placed  masonry  has  been  so  great  in  some  places 
that  the  solid  limestone  has  flexed  like  wood 
without  breaking.  This  can  easily  be  seen 
while  looking  from  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
straight  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  east  end,  the 
arching  of  the  latter  being  forced  several  inches 
out  of  place.  Underground  the  damage  is  even 
more  apparent,  the  groining  in  the  crypt  having 
sunk  so  badly  as  to  necessitate  extensive  shoring 
with  timber  balks.  It  is  thought  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  complete  underpinning  of  the  south 
side  of  the  east  end ;  buttresses  erected  along  the 
walls  to  prevent  bulging  and  collapse ;  as  well  as 
massive  ties  fastened  through  the  walls  to  keep 
them  together. — Times.  # 

St.  Nathaniel’s  Church,  Platt  Bridge. — 
The  Church  of  St.  Nathaniel,  Platt  Bridge,  was 
consecrated  on  Saturday  last  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.  The  church  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  adapted  to  the  materials  used,  which  are 
red  pressed  brides  from  Ruabon,  with  moulded 
terra-cotta  for  the  more  ornamental  parts. 
There  are  three  entrances  through  the  grounds  of 
the  church,  the  one  under  the  tower  being  avail¬ 
able  for  the  main  building  and  for  the  morning 
chapel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  a 
tower  has  been  erected  24  ft.  square  and  95  ft 
high  from  the  ground  level.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  a  clock  and  a  peal  of  bells.  The  total 
length  of  the  church  is  120  ft.,  and  the  breadth 
86  ft.  in  the  widest  part.  The  interior  of  the 
church  contains  a  nave  77  ft.  6  in.  long,  and 
26  ft.  wide,  a  chancel  31  ft.  long,  with  a  width 
of  24  ft.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  there 
is  a  morning  chapel  24  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  18  ft. 
6  in.  wide.  On  the  north  side  there  is  an  organ 
chamber,  choir  vestry,  and  clergy  vestry.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave  there  are 
aisles  12  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave.  The  nave  of  the  church  is 
32  ft.  high  to  the  eaves,  61  ft.  to  the  ridge,  and 
over  the  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  and  morning 
chapel  there  are  open  timber  roofs.  The  church  is 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  by  gas. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Isaac  Dilworth,  of 
Waver  tree,  Liverpool,  the  amount  of  his  contract 
being  8,7  00Z.  The  heating  and  gas  lighting 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper  &  Sons, 
Liverpool.  The  glass  in  all  the  windows  was 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Williams  Bros.  &  Co., 
of  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  London.  The  chancel 
pavement  of  black  and  white  marble  slabs, 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Stubbs  &  Sons, 
Liverpool.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  Caen  stone, 
with  marble  and  alabaster  pillars,  the  font  is 
carried  out  in  similar  materials,  and  to  match  the 
design,  and  both  were  executed  by  Messrs.  J  ones 
&  Willis,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham.  The  window  in 
the  morning  chapel  represents  the  “  Dignity 
of  Labour,”  and  was  by  Messrs.  Williams 
Bros.  &  Co.  The  architects  for  the  work  are 
Messrs.  George  Bradbury  &  Sons,  Liverpool. 

Alterations,  etc.,  Llantarnam  Abbey. — 
Alterations  are  now  being  carried  out  at  Llan- 
tarnam  Abbey.  The  work  is  being  effected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fowler,  architect,  Newport.  Llantarnam 
Abbey  is  erected  out  of  the  materials  and  on 
the  site  of  the  Xllth  century  Cistercian 
abbey  which  flourished  at  Llantarnam. 
Very  little  information  is  obtainable  about 
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the  abbey,  but,  from  the  remain®  found  of 
Bullions,  window-heads,  etc.,  the  building 
must  have  been  massive,  and  the  remains  are 
similar  to  those  found  at  Cardiff  Castle,  where 
the  Franciscans  had  a  friary.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  abbey  became  the  property  of 
William  Morgan,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
Morgan,  of  Pencoed,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the 
property  passed  into  other  hands.  All  that 
now  remains1  of  the  abbey  are  the  main  walls, 
several  mouldings,  pieces  of  columns,  window- 
heads,  two  memorial  slabs,  and  tbe  monk- 
house  near  the  pond.  In  1836  the  abbey  was 
renovated  by  Mr.  Edmund  Bluit,  at  a  cost  of 
60,0001.,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Cory  has  also  spent 
much  money  on  improvement®. — Western  Mail. 

Free  Library,  Maybole,  N.B. — A  new 
Carnegie  Free  Library  is  to  be  erected  in  May- 
bole,  at  a  cost  of  about  3,4002.  The  building 
contains  two  apartments  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  entrance-hall  and  men’s  lavatories ;  on 
the  first  floor  are  two  similar  large  rooms, 
besides  a  ladies’  room  and  lavatory,  and  a 
lavatory  for  the  staff.  The  four  large  rooms 
will  be  used  for  reading-rooms  and  lending 
and  reference  libraries,  and  also  recreation- 
room.  The  first  floor  is  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion,  and  is  approached  by  a  wide  stone  stair, 
rising  from  the  entrance-hall.  A  small  spiral 
stair  connects  the  rooms  on  the  ground  and 
first  floor  so  as  to  bring  them  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  staff.  Mr  J.  K. 
Hunter,  of  Ayr,  is  the  architect. 

Congregational  Church  for  Sutton-in-Ash- 
PjELD.—On  the  24th  ult.  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  Congregational  church,  situate  at  the 
junction  of  Victoria-street  and  High-pavement, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  was  laid.  Messrs.  Baines  & 
Son,  of  London,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Mansfield. 
The  building  is  late  Gothic  design,  freely 
treated,  and  faced  externally  with  red  pressed 
facing  bricks,  with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings 
and  tracery  windows.  At  the  south-eastern 
corner  there  will  be  a  square  tower,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  spirlet  and  weather-vane,  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  vane  being  80  ft. 
Besides  the  main  front  entrance  to  the  body  of 
the  church  there  will  be  two  front  entrances — 
one  in  the  tower,  and  one  in  the  opposite  wing — 
giving  access  to  the  galleries  by  means  of  fire¬ 
proof  staircases.  A  separate  staircase  in  the 
rear  leads  to  the  choir  and  organ-chamber  in 
the  apse  behind  the  pulpit.  There  will  be  a 
vestry  for  the  minister,  and  another  for  the 
deacons.  The  ground-floor  seating  is  circular, 
every  hearer  thus  directly  facing  the  minister. 
The  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  is  436 ; 
galleries,  288;  choir,  40:  total,  764;  or  a 
mixed  congregation  of  850.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  church,  site,  and  alterations  is  5,5002. 

Free  Methodist  Church,  Wallsend.— The 
foundation-stones  of  a  new  church  at  Wallsend 
for  the  United  Free  Methodist  Church,  Buddle- 
street,  have  just  been  laid.  The  new  build¬ 
ings  comprise  church  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  seated  for  700.  and  a  large  block 
of  buildings  to  the  north  as  a  social  centre. 
The  principal  entrances  are  placed  in  the 
south  front,  entering  from  Buddle-street,  and 
giving  access  to  vestibules  with  cloakrooms. 
The  staircases  to  the  galleries  are  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  vestibules.  The  western  stair¬ 
case  is  carried  up  as  a  tower.  Each  staircase 
has  separate  entrance  or  exit  doorways,  and 
there  are  also  doors  of  egress  at  the  back  on 
both  sides  of  the  church.  The  organ-chamber 
and  choir  gallery  are  placed  at  the  north  end 
of  the  church  immediately  behind  the  pulpit. 
There  is  seating  accommodation  in.  the  choir 
gallery  for  over  fifty,  and  access  is  obtained  to 
this  gallery  by  stairs  in  the  back  building  also 
communicating  with  ladies’  room  and  choir 
vestry,  etc.,  on  the  first  floor.  The  back. build¬ 
ings  on  the  ground  floor  contain  vestries  for 
minister  and  stewards,  a  church  parlour  and 
classroom,  with  lavatory  accommodation.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  will  be  built  m  brick¬ 
work  with  red  pressed  brick  facing  bricks  and 
stone  dressings.  The  floors  of  the  church  and 
all  vestries,  etc.,  on  ground  floor  will  be  laid 
with  red  wood-block  flooring  on  a  layer  ot 
Portland  cement  concrete.  The  church  floor  is 
laid  with  a  rise  of  8  in.  from  transepts  to  vesti¬ 
bule.  Lavatories,  porches,  and  corridors  will 
be  laid  with  cement  flooring  finished  red. 
The  roofs  throughout  will  be  covered  with 
Bangor  slates.  The  heating  will  be  by  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system  of  pipes  and 
radiators  carefully  arranged.  The  lighting 
will  be  by  electric  installation.  Messrs  Bade- 
noch  &  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  architects ; 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  James  MacHarg,  ot 
Wallsend ;  the  heating  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Symington,  Newcastle;  and  the 
electrio  lighting  will  be  by  Messrs.  Eeid, 
Ferens,  &  Co.,  Newcastle. 

Church,  Sleekburn,  near  Newoastle-on- 
Tyne.— The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid 
of  a  new  church  at  Sleekburn  near  Bedhngton 
Station.  The  church,  designed  m  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style  hy  the  DiocesanJArchiteet  and 
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A'  i>  being  built  with 

Messrs  T  Company’s  bricks  by 

Blvth  dduI§  *  .S,on-  builders,  of  Waterloo, 

±5iytn.  I  he  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  organ 

buiitoTh  and  heati*}S  chamber  are  now  being 
S  ,  th.®  vestnes  and  tower  will  not  be  pro- 
doc?  w  h  ai  5res®nt  i  and  the  present  cont?act 
two  include  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
two  aisles  are  to  be  divided  from  the  nave  by 
?:-farch6d  afades-  over  which  are  seven  triplet 
clearstory  windows.  The  east  and  west  windows 

trno«raCh  min have  nv,e  Hghts  and  perpendicular 
tracery.  There  will  be  two  two-light  traceried 
windows  in  the  south  hall  of  the  chancel.  The 
vestries  to  the  north  and  the  aisles  will  have 
cusped  triplet  windows.  The  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisles  are  to  have  open  timbered  roofs.  Main 
entrance  doors,  with  inner  wood  porches,  are  to 
be  at  the  south,  west,  and  north-west  corners  of 
the  two  aisles.  An  outer  porch  or  entrance  to 
the  south  doorway  will  be  formed  when  the  tower 
13  c  nave  and  aisles  combined  will  be 

4b  it.  8  in.  wide,  and  the  length  will  be  75  ft. 
lhe  chancel  is  to  be  35  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with  organ 
chamber  in  addition.  A  bell  turret  or  a  fleche  is 
to  be  constructed  over  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  interior  piers  and  all  aisle  arches,  door  and 
window  arches,  mullions,  buttresses,  weatherings, 
water- tablings,  quoins,  and  gable  crosses  will  be 
of  stone. 

E.  C.  Church,  Loughglynn,  Co.  Roscommon. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Loughglynn,  Co.  Roscommon,  was  recently  laid. 
The  new  edifice  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
the  total  length  of  the  nave  will  be  106  ft.  Local 
limestone  will  be  utilised  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Belfast,  from  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Byrne  &  Son,  Dublin,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  8,000Z. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School,  New- 
burn. — The  new  Sunday  school  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  Wesleyan  body  at  Newburn  was 
opened  recently.  The  building,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  2,300 1.,  is  adjacent  to  the  church. 
The  contractors  for  the  new  school  were  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Bell,  Newcastle,  the  architects  being 
Messrs.  Marshall  &  Tweedy.  Externally  the 
building  is  of  deep  red-faced  bricks  from  Penshaw, 
and  the  windows  and  doorways  have  arched  stone 
heads.  The  interior  has  dado  of  wood  stained 
green  ;  the  roof  work  is  stained  dark  brown  oak, 
and  the  platform  is  surrounded  with  brass  rails. 
The  side  being  on  a  slope,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  to  introduce  an  infants’  room  partly  in  the 
basement.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  hall,  with 
seating  accommodation  for  500  people,  a  gallery 
being  arranged  with  staircase  approach.  Vestries 
complete  the  ground  floor  space  available. 
Corridors  connect  the  church  buildings  with  the 
new  portion.  The  sub -contractors  for  the  work 
were  : — Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons,  heating  ;  Mr.  E. 
Byles,  lighting  ;  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  chairs,  all  of 
Newcastle ;  Messrs.  Stockdale,  Gateshead,  fur¬ 
nishing  ;  Mr.  Rutter,  Lemington,  painting  ;  the 
Ceramic  Art  Company,  Stoke,  china  ;  and  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Snee,  stained  glass. 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 
Newcastle. — Sir  Walter  R.  Plummer,  M.P., 
recently  opened  the  new  school  buildings  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwell 
Dene,  Newcastle.  The  new  premises,  which  have 
recently  been  completed  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  James  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  are  situated  below 
the  Laing  Recreation  Hall,  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  a  covered  passage.  On  the  left  of 
the  boys’  entrance  are  three  small  music-rooms. 
A  door  on  the  right  opens  into  a  large  central  hall, 
which  is  lofty,  and  lighted  by  clearstory  windows. 
On  each  side  of  the  hall  are  three  classrooms,  each 
adapted  for  the  various  kinds  of  education 
imparted.  The  large  hall  is  used  principally  for 
singing  and  drill.  The  new  buildings,  together 
with  new  lavatories  and  baths  for  the  boys, 
have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  5,87 01. 

University  College,  Reading. — The  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  new  University  College  buildings 
was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  In  order  to  form  the 
approach  to  the  buildings  the  scheme  contemplates 
the  removal  of  the  house  known  as  “  Greenbank, 
now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Department  of 
Music.  Its  removal  will  enable  a  deeply  embayed 
entrance  to  be  constructed,  and  from  its  gates  a 
broad  avenue,  with  the  old  red  building  on  the 
right  and  the  Acacias  Building  on  the  left,  will 
lead  to  what  will  some  day  be  the  principal  facade 
of  the  college.  This  facade  will  reach  across  the 
full  breadth  of  the  site  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  west  it  will  terminate  with  the  hall,  and  on  the 
east  with  the  library.  The  central  portion  will 
contain  a  lobby,  whence  all  internal  routes  of 
communication  will  radiate.  W estward  a  corridor 
will  connect  it  with  the  hall ;  eastward  a  corridor 
will  connect  it  with  the  library,  and  with  the 
studios,  laboratories,  aiid  workshops  in  rear. 
Northward  two  cloisters  will  connect  the  central 
lobby  with  the  old  red  budding,  de^ot®dto 
literary  teaching,  and  with  the  Acacias  Building, 
the  upper  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  kbrary 
and  reading  rooms,  while  the  ground  floor  has  been 
nermanently  appropriated  for  staff  common 
rooms.  In  rear  of  the  central  portion  of  the  facade 
will  be  a  lecture  hall,  capable  of  seating  250 


persons,  and  having  over  it  a  roof-lighted  roon> 
for  the  teaching  of  building  construction,  etc.. 
This  central  portion  will  also  house  the  adminis¬ 
trative  headquarters.  Here  will  be  the  Chamber 
for  the  Council  and  the  Academic  Board,  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  rooms,  the  registrar’s  room  and  offices,, 
as  well  as  the  central  cloak-rooms,  and  rooms  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  hall  will  thus  ultimately 
be  reached  vid  the  principal  entrance,  central 
lobby,  and  western  corridor.  Inside,  it  will 
measure  100  ft.  by  48  ft.,  exclusive  of  a  deep  apse 
at  the  southern  end  designed  for  an  organ.  The 
hall,  like  the  whole  of  the  facade,  will  be  built, 
of  thin  bricks  of  a  deep  red  tone,  with  stone- 
facings,  and  the  roof  will  be  tiled.  There  will  be 
a  barrel  ceiling  of  fibrous  plaster,  with  lights  in. 
some  of  the  panels  issuing  from  dormers  in  the¬ 
reof.  The  walls  of  the  hall  will  be  panelled  in  oak 
to  a  height  of  8  ft.,  and  above  the  panelling  the- 
walls  will  be  faced  with  brick  and  stone.  The 
floor  and  platform  will  be  of  oak.  The  hall  will, 
hold  1,000  people.  Throughout  the  Council, 
has  felt  that  the  welfare  of  a  college  organised 
in  numerous  departments  required  the  early 
erection  of  a  college  hall.  No  less  imperative 
is  the  necessity  of  erecting  new  laboratories,, 
studios,  and  workshops.  These  buildings  for  art, 
physics,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  agriculture,, 
and  manual  work  will  be  undertaken  almost 
immediately.  They  will  occupy  a  large  portion, 
of  the  paddock  in  rear  of  the  College  garden. 
The  buildings  will  be  arranged  in  a  series  of' 
blocks  or  pavilions,  each  connected  with  the  other 
by  a  broad  central  corridor.  It  has  been  felt 
necessary  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  erection 
of  the  central  administrative  portion  of  the  main 
facade.  A  temporaiy  home  for  the  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters  has  been  found  in  the  old  red 
building.  The  scheme  contemplates  the  erection 
of  workshops  for  technical  work,  the  erection  of 
the  British  Dairy  Institute  at  the  end  of  the 
paddock,  and,  it  is  hoped,  of  a  gymnasium,, 
towards  which  1 00L  has  been  subscribed.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  building  the  hall  has  been  given  to  Messrs. 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  &  Sons,  of  Oxford.  The  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Portland -place  and  the  Acacias  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Collier  &  Catley,  Messrs. 
Boyd  &  Murley,  and  Messrs.  Callas,  Sons,  &  May,. 
Ltd.,  all  of  Reading.  The  heating  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Werner, 
Pfleiderer,  &  Perkins  on  the  high  pressure  system.. 
The  architects  of  the  new  buildings  are  Mr.  W 
Ravenscroft  and  Mr.  C.  Steward  Smith,  both  of 
Reading. — Reading  Mercury. 

School,  Lincoln. — The  school  premises  erected 
on  Monk’s-road,  Lincoln,  by  the  education 
authority,  were  opened  on  the  15th  inst.  The 
school  has  been  erected  east  of  the  Arboretum. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  furniture,, 
fittings,  and  architect’s  commission,  including 
contingencies,  was  7,77  01.  The  schools  are 
planned  to  accommodate  940  children,  namely, 
310  girls  and  310  boys  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors  respectively  of  a  two-storied  block,  and 
320  infants  in  a  detached  one-storied  block. 

A  vacant  site  is  left  between  the  building  and 
the  Arboretum,  and  the  building  now  erected 
forms  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  scheme.  Though, 
planned  as  a  two-department  school  to  accommo¬ 
date  boys  and  girls  only,  a  portion  of  it  will  be 
occupied  by  infants  also  until  the  scheme  is- 
completed  by  the  erection  of  the  one-storied 
infants’  block  mentioned  above.  The  total 
number  of  places  in  the  block  is  620,  provided 
in  twelve  class-rooms,  ten  of  50  places  each,  and 
two  of  60  each.  Three  adjoining  class-roomB 
on  each  floor  are  divided  by  folding  partitions,, 
so  that  two  large  rooms  may  be  obtained  if 
desired.  Four  rooms  are  provided  for  the 
teaching  staff,  and  there  are  four  stock  or  store 
rooms.  The  heating  is  by  low  pressure  hot 
water  by  means  of  radiators.  The  plans  of  the 
building  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  Watkins 
&  Son,  architects,  Lincoln,  and  were  selected  in 
competition  among  Lincoln  architects.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  W.  Wright  &  Son,  of  Lincoln.. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Constable  Burton. — 
The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Constable  Burton,  Wensleydale,  were  laid  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mi'.  A.  G.  Dalzell,  Halifax.  The  cost  of  the- 
building  will  be  about  3502.  The  building  is  to 
consist  of  stone,  with  freestone  facings  and  Gothic 
windows.  The  length  will  be  27  ft.  by  18  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  about  16  ft.  high,  with  a  schoolroom 
12  ft.  square  on  the  east  side.  The  chapel  will, 
accommodate  75  people,  but  with  the  Sunday 
school  thrown  open  there  will  be  accommodation 
for  about  200.  The  masonry  work  will  be  done 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Handley,  Raygill,  Sedbergh ; 
the  joinery  work  by  Mr.  H.  Naylor,  Halifax. 

Church,  Fishponds,  Bristol. — The  Brirtol 
Mosaic  and  Terrazzo  Company  ask  us  to  men  ion 
that  the  terrazzo  and  Roman  mosaic  floor  in  this- 
church,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  was  laid  by 
them. 

Central  School,  Peterhead.— For  some  eight 
or  nine  months  past  the  Central  School 
(formerly  the  Academy),  Peterhead,  has  been 
undergoing  alteration  and  enlargement  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Arthur  Clyne,  architect,  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  scheme  of  reconstruction  has  em¬ 
braced  the  addition  of  another  story  to  the- 
old  school,  and  an  extension  of  two  floors. 
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northwards.  In  plan  almost  square,  the  re¬ 
constructed  building  now  approaching  comple¬ 
tion,  measures  each  way  about  100  ft.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  east  and  west  sides  are  situated 
the  entrances  for  girls  and  boys  respectively, 
each  opening  into  a  cloakroom,  with  lavatory 
attached.  By  means  of  wide  folding  doors 
the  cloakrooms  communicate  at  each  end  with 
a  central  hall,  58  ft.  by  30  ft.  wide,  and 
entering  directly  off  the  hall  on  each  side  is  a 
range  of  four  classrooms.  From  the  cloak¬ 
room  in  connexion  with  each  entrance  a  stair¬ 
case  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  a  broad  landing 
giving  access  to  a  gallery  6  ft.  wide,  which 
runs  round  the  four  sides  of .  the  hall,  while 
opening  off  the  gallery  is  a.  series  of  four  class¬ 
rooms  on  each  side,  the  arrangement  corre¬ 
sponding  precisely  to  that  on  the  ground 
floor.  On  the  first  floor  also  are  retiring-rooms 
for  the  assistant  teachers,  messanime  floors 
providing  on  one  side  of  the  building  in 
proximity  to  the  entrance  a  retiring-room  for 
the  headmaster,  and  on  the  other  side  a  music- 
room,  as  well  as  the  necessary  stores,  cleaners’ 
closets,  etc.  _  Altogether,  in  the  sixteen  class¬ 
rooms,  provision  is  made  in  the  school  for 
about  1,000  children.  The  contract  price  of 
the  reconstructed  building,  including  new 
offices,  playgrounds,  enclosing  railings,  etc.,  is 
under  5,0002.  The  school  will  be  warmed  by  a 
system  of  low-pressure  hot  water,  with 
radiators.  The  contractors  for  the  several 
works  are  as  follows: — Masons,  Messrs.  W. 
Stuart  &  Son,  Peterhead;  ;  carpenters,  Messrs. 
Dickie  &  Co.,  Peterhead ;  plumber,  Mr.  J.  Fer¬ 
guson  &  Co.,  Peterhead ;  plaster,  Mr.  Shand, 
Peterhead;  painter,  Mr-  A.  Ferguson,  Peter¬ 
head  ;  heating,  Messrs.  Milne  &  Robb,  Peter¬ 
head  ;  and  slater,  Mr.  M'Donald,  Aberdeen. 

St.  Monica’s  Mission  Hall,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. — The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid 
of  this  building,  which  is  to  be  built  in  Win- 
grove-road.  The  structure  will  be  built  of 
Closeburn  stone  and  red  pressed  brick,  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall  are 
62  ft.  6  in.  long  by  32  ft.  wide.  Seating  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  provided  for  about  250  per¬ 
sons.  By  means  of  folding  partitions,  it  is 
arranged  that,  when  services  are  not  being 
held,  the  chancel  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  body 
of  the  hall  can  thus  be  utilised  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  entrance  porch  to  the  main  build¬ 
ing  will  be  in  Wingrove-road  at  the  south-west 
end,  and  inner  swing  doors  will  give  access  to 
the  hall.  The  main  room  will  be  divided  by  a 
folding  partition,  so  that  at  any  time  it  can 
be  converted  into  one  room  34  ft.  long  by  14  ft. 
wide,  suitable  for  meetings,  etc.  Another  cor¬ 
ridor  will  give  access  to  the  vestry  or  com¬ 
mittee-room.  Below  the  vestry  there  will  be  a 
heating  chamber,  and  the  premises  will  be 
warmed  by  means  of  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus.  The  windows  facing  the  two  front 
' streets  will  be  glazed  with  leaded  glass  of  a 
light-green  tint.  The  contract  for  the  work 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  Edward  Weatherley,  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  designs  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Karl  B.  Spurgin,  architect,  of  New¬ 
castle. 

Railway  Mission  Hall,  Reading. — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  mission  hall,  Chat- 
ham-street,  Reading,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  buildings  are  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Ravenscroft,  Son, 

&  Morris,  architects,  and  will  consist  of  a  hall  nearly 
60  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  in  breadth,  with  entrance 
lobbies,  platform,  etc.  At  the  back  there  will 
be  a  classroom  20  ft.  by  13  ft.,  private  room, 
kitchen,  basement,  etc.  The  roof  will  be  supported 
on  stout  timber  posts  with  stone  bases,  and  the 
hall  will  be  lighted  by  dormer  windows,  also  in 
timber  work.  The  cost  will  be  1,5401. 

Public  Library,  Long  Eaton. — The  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  public  library  at  Long  Eaton  was 
laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. 
The  building  when  completed  will  have  a  base  of 
cream  stone,  and  the  walls  will  be  in  red  brick 
work.  The  windows  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
will  be  large  and  plain,  and  beneath  the  roof  will 
be  a  deep  frieze  of  coloured  tiles.  Messrs. 
Gorman  &  Ross  are  the  architects,  their  design 
being  accepted  in  competition. 

W  arehouse,  Ne  woastle-on-Tyne. — Messrs. 
Bainbridge  &  Co.  have  just  completed  an  addition 
to  their  establishment  between  Market-street  and 
the  Bigg  Market,  in  the  form  of  a  three-storied 
warehouse,  90ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide.  It  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hepple,  contractor,  to  the 
plans  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  architect,  Newcastle. 

Memorial  to  Sir  Hector  Macdonald, 
Dingwall,  N.B. — A  monument  is  about  to  be 
erected  on  Greenhill,  Dingwall,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  Hector  Macdonald.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  J.  M‘Kenzie,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 

J.  S.  Kay,  Glasgow.  The  total  cost  of  the 
structure  will  be  over  2,0001. 

Drill  Hall  Enlargement,  Eastleigh, 
Hants. — -The  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  drill  hall  of  the  1st  Hants  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery  Volunteers  at  Eastleigh  were  opened 
recently.  The  additions  comprise  new  quarters 
for  officers  and  men,  and  these  have  been  carried 


out  to  plans  prepared  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Lemon  &  Blizard,  architects,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  Salisbury,  and  Westminster,  by  Mr.  J. 
Nichol,  of  Bitterne  Park,  Southampton,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  1,60(8. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Chertsey.  —  A  new 
hospital  has  been  erected  at  Chertsey  from  the 
plans  of  the  late  F.  W.  Bedford,  architect. 
I  he  building  is  of  cream  rough-cast,  with  red 
tile  roof,  with  the  exterior  iron  and  wood  work 
painted  green.  Owing  to  the  sharp  gradient  a 
winding  roadway  has  had  to  be  made  up  to 
the  hospital.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
four  beds,  two  for  female  patients  and  two 
for  males,  with,  an  accident  or  operating  ward, 
apartments  for  a  matron-nurse,  and  one 
domestic  servant.  The  building  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  according  to  Mr.  Bedford’s  designs, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Radford 
Smith.  All  the  wards  are  situated  on  the 
S^ound  floor,  and  the  principal  ones,  being  at 
the  back  of  the  building,  face  south.  Separat¬ 
ing  the  two  wards  is  the  nurse’s  bedroom. 
Opposite  the  front  entrance  is  a  small  room  for 
the  medical  staff,  which  has  been  fitted  with 
cupboards.  Adjoining  is  the  aocident  or 
operating  ward.  There  are  also  a  bathroom 
and  a  hand  lift  to  the  upper  floor.  Upstairs  is 
the  accommodation  for  the  staff.  Over  the 
maJe  ward  is  the  matron-nurse’s  sitting-room, 
and  the  servant’s  bedroom  is  over  the  female 
ward.  In  the  front  is  a  kitchen.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Kyle,  of 
Ripley  and  Cobham. 

Hotel,  Portpatrick.— The  new  Portpatrick 
Hotel  was  opened  recently.  The  plans  for  the 
building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hunter, 
architect,  of  Ayr. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast.— The  new 
Presbyterian  church  which  has  been  erected 
on  the  Ravenhill-road  at  the  corner  of  Ravenhill- 
avenue  was  opened  recently.  The  new  church  and 
site  cost  6,0001.,  and  accommodates  900  people. 
At  the  rear  four  doors  provide  access  to  the  ground 
floor  and  gallery  from  two  vestibules,  between 
which  are  the  vestry,  session-room,  and  lavatories. 
The  general  building  contract  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Robert  Corry,  Limited,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Houston,  Kingscourt. 
- — - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sanitary  Administration  in  Wrexham  Dis¬ 
trict.  We  take  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Darra  Mair’s  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  sanitary  administration  in  the  Wrex¬ 
ham  Rural  District;  it  speaks  for  itself:  — 
No  attempt  whatever  is  made  by  the  Rural 
^?u.nc^  to  .empty  either  ashpits  or 
midden  privies  even  in  the  most  populous  parts 
of  the  district ;  occupiers  of  houses  are  held 
entirely  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  ashpits  or  midden  privies.  In  some 
parts  of  the  district  farmers  are  employed  by 
the  occupiers  to  cart  away  the  contents  of 
these  receptacles,  for  which  service  they  are 
paid  by  the  occupiers  themselves;  in  other 
parts  of  the  district  occupiers  hire  small 
strips  of  land  to  which  they  periodically  re- 
move  the  contents  of  their  middens,  and  on 
which  they  grow  potatoes;  in  other  parts 
again,  the  midden  and  ashpit  contents  are 
deposited  on  the  nearest  field,  and  even,  in 
some,  cases,  on  the  streets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  houses.  The  only  assistance 
given  by  the  Rural  District  Council  in.  the 
matter  has  been  to  obtain  permission  through 
their  officers  for  this  material  to  be  tipped 
upon  or  down  two  or  three  *  spoil-banks  ’  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  collieries.  The  result  of  this 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  is  lamentable,  and,  indeed,  it 
almost  baffles  description.  The  burden  cast 
upon  occupiers  in  this  way  is,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  a  heavy,  one,  and,  as  farmers  will  not 
cart  the  material  except  when  it  suits  their 
own  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  their 
land,  these  receptacles  have  often  to  remain 
full,  and  thi9  generally  at  those  times  of  the 
year  when  it  is  most  needful  that  they  should 
be  emptied  frequently.  I  noted  several  ‘spoil- 
banks  ’  and  fields  upon  which  this  material  had 
been  cast  which  were  quite  close  to  dwelling- 
houses  ;  and,  worse  still,  I  saw  in  several  roads 
and  streets  of  what  are  really  densely-popu¬ 
lated  towns  many  heaps  of  refuse  which  had 
been  either  recently  deposited  there  or  which 
had  been  there  so  long  that  they  had  become 
hardened  into  permanent  mounds  and  hillocks 
by  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  plaoe.” 

Railway  Bridge,  Gateshead _ A  new  bridge 

is  being  erected  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company  across  the  foot  of  High-street,  Gates¬ 
head.  The  piers  of  the  new  structure  are  built 
clear  of  the  footways,  and  steel  girders  spring 
from  them,  with  a  span  of  67  ft.,  rising  9  ft. 
from  the  springers.  The  bridge  has  five  steel 
girders  placed  on  the  stone  abutments.  The  stone 
has  been  brought  from  the  new  Cove  quarries, 
in  Scotland,  and  the  girders  have  been  made  at 
Messrs.  Shewell  &  Co.’s  bridge  works,  Darlington. 


Mr.  Chas.  A.  Harrison  is  the  engineer,  andJMr; 
Gustavus  Bailey,  of  Newcastle,  the  contractor 
for  the  work. 

The  Fraser  River  Bridge,  British 
Columbia. — The  new  bridge  carrying  railway,! 
tramway,  and  highway  traffic  across  the  Frasei 
River  at  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  comprises  aj 
steel  superstructure  2,400  ft.  long,  in  which  one 
of  the  shore  spans  is  of  unprecedented  character. 
Owing  to  local  conditions  it  was  necessary  that 
two  railway  tracks  about  400  ft.  apart  should 
converge  at  a  point  400  ft.  from  the  shore,  while 
the  roadway  had  to  be  carried  in  a  straight1, 
line.  This  complicated  arrangement  was  met  by 
the  construction  of  a  triangular  span,  228  ft. 
long  by  135  ft.  wide  at  the  base  of  the  triangle," 
with  curved  side  girders  connected  by  transverse 
and  diagonal  bracing.  The  triangular  span  is 
supported  by  three  masonry  piers,  and  between' 
it  and  the  shore  are  three  separate  spans,  one  for 
each  of  the  railways,  and  one  for  the  highway.1 
Special  methods  of  assembling  and  erecting  the 
triangular  span  were  necessary,  and  a  gratifying! 
point  is  that  the  whole  of  the  steel  work  was 1 
executed  by  a  well-known  firm  of  Canadian! 
bridge  builders. 

Engineering,  etc..  Work,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. — The  report  of  Mr.  Fred  J.  Edge,  City 
Engineer  and  Town  Surveyor  of  Newcastle,  has 
just  been  issued.  It  covers  the  period  from 
March  25,  1904,  to  March  31,  1905,  and  deals  with 
the  work  done  and  the  expenditure  by  his  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  two  committees,  together  with  the 
Walker,  Benwell,  and  Fenham  extensions  from 
November  9,  1904,  to  March  31,  1905.  The  esti¬ 
mated  amount  required  for  sewering  was  4,665 1., 
including  700Z.  for  supplementary  estimates  for 
Walker  and  Benwell.  The  actual  expenditure 
was  4,407Z.  In  connexion  with  this  item,  the 
engineer  says  :  “  The  whole  question  of  the  sewers 
of  Newcastle  requires  thorough  consideration  ; 
the  survey  of  them  should  be  systematically  con¬ 
tinued,  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  existing 
trunk  sewers  and  with  a  view  to  the  consideration 
of  what  sewers  should  be  reconstructed  on 
account  of  the  laying  out  of  additional  building 
sites.  The  sewer  from  Heaton  through  Walker 
will  require  early  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
interception  of  the  flood  water  from  the  moor.  A 
commencement  is  being  made  with  a  better 
system  of  sewer  flushing  by  means  of  large  tanks 
instead  of  with  hosepipes,  and  this  will  want 
carefully  systemising,  so  as  to  get  the  best  effect 
on  the  sewers  with  the  least  expenditure  of  water 
and  of  time.”  The  total  length  of  all  sizes  of 
existing  sewers,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  within 
the  city  boundries,  including  those  for  surface 
drainage,  is  now  about  251  miles.  The  length 
added  during  the  year,  including  the  sewers  in 
Walker  and  Benwell,  was  about  62  miles.  Tables 
give  details  respecting  the  streets  laid  with  tar 
macadam,  paving,  flagging,  etc.  The  cost 
charged  to  the  rates  for  repairs  and  renewals  was 
15,306Z.,  and  the  amount  expended  on  new  streets, 
for  which  council  orders  had  been  made  upon 
the  property  owners,  was  19,442Z.,  making  the 
total  spent  during  the  year  on  street  works 

34.748 1.,  exclusive  of  capital  expenditure.  There 
are  in  the  city  59  miles  of  ordinary'  macadam 
roads,  7$  miles  of  tar  macadam  roads  and  front 
streets,  6  miles  of  tar  macadam  back  streets, 
99  miles  of  paved  front  streets,  including  nearly 
74  miles  laid  with  wood  blocks,  and  55  miles  of 
paved  back  streets.  The  total  length  of  streets 
completed  is  approximately  226  miles.  The 
engineer  remarks  in  regard  to  uncompleted 
streets  that  all  kerbs,  footpaths,  and  road  founda¬ 
tions  should  be  completed  before  houses  are 
occupied.  The  sanitary  estimates  amounted  to 

62.203 1.,  to  which  was  added  supplementary 
estimates,  making  the  total  amount  67,816Z. 
The  total  expenditure  was  67.968Z.,  including 
932Z.  for  snow  cleansing.  The  length  of  streets 
scavenged  by  orderlies  was  increased  from  12$ 
miles  to  14$  miles,  the  extension  of  this  system 
of  cleansing  having  proved  to  be  advantageous. 

In  addition  36$  miles  are  cleansed  once  per  day, 
101$  miles  three  times  per  week,  and  66$  miles 
twice  per  week,  making  a  total  length  of  655  miles 
of  street  cleansing  during  the  week,  exclusive  of 
those  streets  cleansed  continuously,  compared 
with  569  miles  during  the  previous  year.  The 
channels  of  about  74  miles  of  streets  paved  with 
wood  are  watered  continuously  in  dry  weather, 
and  about  33$  miles  of  paved  streets  and  maca¬ 
damised  roads  are  watered  two  or  three  times  per 
day  or  oftener  as  the  occasion  requires.  The 
adoption  of  pillar  hydrants  has  facilitated  the 
watering  of  streets.  Receptacles  for  storing 
small  gravel  for  spreading  over  the  roadways 
when  slippery  have  been  placed  in  suitable  places 
m  all  streets  paved  with  wood.  The  total 
quantity  of  refuse  collected  during  the  year  was 
135,514  tons.  The  report  sets  out  the  various 

disposing  of  the  refuse,  and  continues : 
The  construction  of  a  destructor  at  Benwell 
should  be  followed  by  the  improvement  of  the 
destructor  at  Byker,  the  removal  of  the  Walker 
destructor  to  near  Bill  Point,  and  the  construction 
of  two  more  destructors,  one  in  the  City-road, 
opposite  the  Manors  Power  Station,  and  one  at 
Mitford-street.  These  would  effectually  serve  the 
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ffhole  of  the  city  within  the  existing  boundary.” 
The  cost  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  the  refuse 
(exclusive  of  private  refuse)  has  been  40,459 ?.,  or 
an  average  of  5s.  1 1  £d.  per  ton.  The  quantity  of 
street  and  road  sweepings  collected  and  removed 
was  49,305  tons,  and  the  cost  19,597?.,  or  7s.  114d. 
per  ton.  Some  240  tons  of  waste  paper  were  sold, 
realising  215?.,  and  leaving  a  margin  of  profit. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Georges  Lafenestre,  curator  of 
pictures  in  the  Louvre,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  /Esthetics  and  History  of  Art  in  the 
College  de  France,  in  succession  to  the  late  M. 

Guillaume. - M.  Fagel,  the  sculptor,  has  just 

completed  two  large  statues  representing 
“Justice”  and  “Law,”  which  are  to  decorate 

the  northern  fagade  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes. - 

An  asylum  for  the  aged  and  for  orphans  has  been 
built  and  opened  at  Clichy  with  the  funds  left 
as  a  legacy  to  Clichy  by  Madame  Roguet.  M. 

Formig6  is  the  architect. - The  Societd  des 

Architectes  Diplomas  have  addressed  a  protest 
against  the  demolition  of  the  theatre  of  Amiens, 
which  is  a  fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  the 

XVTIIth  century. - The  church  of  Vienne-le- 

Chateau,  which  dated  from  the  XIVth  century 
and  was  an  archasological  curiosity,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire. - The  Roman  tombs  pre¬ 

served  in  Place  de  Choulans,  at  Lyons,  have  been 

scheduled  as  Monuments  Historiques. - M. 

Carmejeaune,  architect,  of  Brieue,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  new  “  Soeidte  des  Archi¬ 
tectes  du  Nord-Ouest.”  This  society  includes 
architects  of  the  Departments  of  Finistere,  Cotes 

du  Nord,  and  Morbihan. - Three  new  bridges 

over  the  Seine  have  been  officially  inaugurated 
—those  of  lie  St.  Denis,  Villeneuve  la  Garenne, 
and  Aubervilliers. - The  Government  has  ap¬ 

pointed  a  “  Commission  Sup6rieure  des  Bati- 
ments  Civils  et  des  Palais  Nationaux,  which  will 
include  MM.  Bouvard,  Pascal,  Moyaux,  Guadet, 
and  Selmersheim,  architects  ;  MM.  Roll  and  Tony 
Robert-Fleury,  painters  ;  and  MM.  Fr6miet  and 

Bartholome,  sculptors. - The  death  is  announced 

at  Rouen,  at  the  of  sixty-three,  of  M.  Paul 
Diehard,  architect,  of  Paris.  He  was  “  Archi¬ 
tects  Expert  ”  to  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Prefecture.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Commission  d’Hygiene. 
We  have  to  announce  the  death  also  of  M. 
Frangois  Boudin,  Government  architect,  and 
member  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale  des  Architectes. 
He  was  architect  of  the  National  Asylum  of 
Vesinet. 

South  Africa. — The  Durban  Town  Council  met 
on  the ',22nd  ult.  to  consider  the  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall.  After  some 
discussion  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Cornelius  &  Hollis, 
of  Durban,  for  the  sum  of  237,945 ?.  was  accepted. 
The  question  of  getting  a  clause  inserted  against 
the  use  i  n  the  building  of  manufactured  imported 
joinery,  And  cheap  labour,  was  raised,  but  the 
matter  dropped  on  the  Mayor  stating  that 

neither  of  these  dangers  was  anticipated. - 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Building  Trade  Employes  of 
South  Africa  was  lately  held  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
Mr.jljW.  R.  Poynton,  of  Durban,  being  in  the 
chair.  The  reports  of  the  president  and  secretary 
having  been  submitted  and  agreed  to,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions,  among  others,  were  passed  : — 
“  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  all  raw 
or  rough  timber,  not  grown  in  South  Africa,  used 
in  the  building  trade  be  imported  free  of  duty  ”  ; 
“  that  the  Conference  should  give  instructions  to 
the  local  associations  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
forming  conciliation  boards  as  between  employer 

and  employe.” - Messrs.  Stucke  &  Harrison  are 

the  architects  for  the  latest  large  building  in 
Bloemfontein,  the  premises  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Wicke, 
on  Market-square,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  30,000?.  The  same  firm  were  also  advertising 
for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  new  premises  for 
the  Board  of  Executors. - The  Finance  Com¬ 

mittee  of  Bloemfontein  have  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  report  by  the  town  architects  with 
regard  to  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  present  building  should  be  converted  into 
a  concert  hall,  and  that  complete  offices  for  all 
the  departments  should  be  erected  in  St.  Andrew’s- 

street,  at  the  back  of  the  present  building. - 

At  a  meeting  of  architectural  students,  held  at 
the  offices  of  The  South  African  Architect  and 
Builder,  in  Capetown,  it  was  decided  to  institute 
a  series  of  competitions  in  design  in  connexion 
with  that  journal.  The  competitions  will  be 
open  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  the  first 
competition  will  be  set  and  awards  made  by  Mr. 
John  Parker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Cape 
Institute  of  Architects. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  A.  Blomfield  Jackson,  architect,  has 
removed  his  offices  from  26,  Mecklenburgh- 
square,  to  3,  New-square,  Lincoln’ s-inn,  W.C. 

- The  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock, 

architect,  whose  death  was  noticed  in  our 
Obituary  column  of  June  3,  will  be  carried  on 
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ouSSt  TE1m  0F  Obeece. — The  total 

Ma?mor  I  M  To®  .q!iamea  belonging  to 
marmor,  Ltd.,  at  Pentelicus,  Stvra,  Skvros 

m^inTn1?o  l°4rOU5ted.,to  3281  936 

Mr  Wakh  &r-Taldlog  c¥aiIs  of  <*e  output, 
mr.  Walsh  British  Consul  in  the  Piraeus  re- 

hnoorteT  f  AmoPl5  to®  most  important  items 
imported  from  this  district  is  the  marble  from 

DartqbvCfhp  V.  v  Vtehcus-  owned  ^r  the  most 
company,  Marmor.  Most 
factnrl  hlFpefd  to  Hamburg,  but  it  is  satis- 
ynf  V  tei  -rom  toe  statement  given  here- 
tW  frihhe  scents  last  year,  indications 
that  fresh  markets  are  being  developed.  This 
industry  has  naturally  a  formidable  rival  in 
Carrara,  and  only  by  perseverance  and  great 
attention  to  economy  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  transport  will  it  be  able  to  compete  upon 
satisfactory  terms.  The  company  is  at  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disadvantage  at  present  in  the  matter 
of  transport  owing  to  the  absence  in  the  port 
ot  Piraeus  of  properly  appointed  loading  jetties 
in  connexion  with  the  railway  alongside 
ot  which  vessels  of  reasonable  draught  could 
r  u  ^  1S  conse9uently  necessary  to  load  from 
lighters,  the  marble  thus  undergoing  extra 
handling  which  has  to  be  paid  for.”  It  may 
be  added  that  the  quantity  of  marble  shipped 
by  the  Marmor  Company  to  London  in  1904 
was  as  follows: — Pentelicus  marble,  2806  cubic 
metres ;  Styra  marble,  31 '500  cubic  metres ; 
Tinos  marble,  17'050  cubic  metres.  Another 
report  mentions  that  at  Tinos  an  extra  good 
quality  of  green  marble  has  been  found,  500 
tons  of  which  have  lately  been  sold  to  America. 

Church  Extension.— A  sum  of  100,000?.  is 
placed  at  the  dispositions  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  being  derived  from  the  sale  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  property  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and 
from  compensation-money  paid  by  the  City  and 
South  London  Railway  Company  for  their 
disturbance  of  the  soil  beneath  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard-street. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  apportioned  25,000?. 
out  of  the  fund  at  his  disposal  to  the  newly- 
constituted  diocese  of  Southwark  on  behalf  of 
church  extension,  out  of  which  amount  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark  makes  a  grant  of  2,000?. 
in  favour  of  the  rural  deanery  of  Woolwich, 
and  another  sum  of  25,000?.  for  church  ex¬ 
tension  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Albans. 

Stafford  Grammar  School. — The  enlarge¬ 
ment,  constituting  the  Sir  Thomas  Salt 
Memorial,  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Stafford 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  directions  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Sandy,  of 
Stafford.  Leland  records  that  the  school  was 
founded  by  “  Sir  Thomas,  countrye-parson  of 
Ingestre-by-Heywoode,  and  Sir  Randol,  a 
chauntre  preste  of  Stafford.”  The  charity, 
having  been  suspended  for  a  while  by  Henry 
VIII.,  was  refounded  in  1550  on  petition  of 
the  burgesses,  and  has  since  been  reorganised, 
1872,  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 

A  Process  for  Reproducing  Drawings. — 
The  “  Blue  Print  ”  Co.  (Birmingham)  send  us  a 
specimen  of  the  results  of  their  method  for  repro¬ 
ducing  in  black  and  white  (not  in  blue  print) 
from  drawings  and  tracings  in  line.  One  of  their 
special  points  is  that  there  is  no  shrinkage  in 
the  process,  so  that  details  can  be  reproduced  as 
exact  representations  of  the  original  in  size  as 
well  as  in  form.  They  send  us  a  tracing  with  the 
reproduction  on  white  paper,  which  is  quite 
satisfactory  as  to  accuracy. 

The  Ruskin  Museum. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Ruskin  Museum  to  March  25  of  this  year, 
states  that  the  Museum  was  open  on  312  days 
during  the  official  year,  and  the  total  number  of 
visitors  was  50,736,  as  against  47,357  the  year 
before.  During  the  year  a  special  exhibition 
was  made  of  examples  illustrative  of  the  Master- 
works  of  Engraving.  The  majority  of  these  were 
lent  by  Mr.  G.  P-  Wall,  of  Sheffield,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  examples  from  the  Museum  collections, 
selected  with  a  view  to  showing  the  origin  and 
development  of  etching  and  engraving  in  the 
various  styles  of  wood-cut,  line- engraving, 
etching,  stipple,  mezzotint,  etc.  The  Museum 
lectures  were  continued  during  the  winter  months 
in  connexion  with  the  free  public  lecture  scheme 
inaugurated  three  years  ago.  Last  season  the 
curator  gave  two  lectures  on  etching  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  two  on  the  art  of  Carpaccio.  A  lecture 
was  also  given  to  the  members  of  the  Sheffield  Art 
Crafts  Guild,  on  “Mural  Sculpture  at  Venice 
and  Rouen,  as  illustrated  by  the  casts  in  the 
Museum.”  These  lectures  were  fully  illustrated 
bv  specially  prepared  lantern  slides  of  the 
engravings,  drawings,  paintings,  and  casts  dealt 
with  and  500  tickets  were  issued  during  the 
season,  the  lecture  room  being  well  filled  on 
each  occasion. 


Garden  Ornaments  and  Statuary. — In  a 
collection  of  old  garden  ornaments,  etc.,  dispersed 
at  Willis’s  Rooms  recently,  were  included 
an  Adam  ”  balcony,  the  ironwork  about  80  ft. 
long,  from  Wimbledon  Lodge  (72  guineas)  ; 
a  fountain  from  Nuremberg,  having  a  gadrooned 
basin  7 ^  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  wrought-iron 
railing  and  a  bronze  figure  of  a  piper  (53  guineas)  ; 
a  marble  seat  of  Sheraton  design,  with  scroll 
S’  ^  to  8  ln-  l°ng>  and  the  companion  seat 
(82  guineas)  ;  a  12-in.  circular  sun-dial  upon  a 
sculptured  pedestal  (66  guineas)  ;  an  elaborately 
carved  marble  armchair,  5  ft.  high  (115?.)  ;  a 
marble  fountain,  with  a  vase  to  discharge  water 
from  a  satyr’s  mouth  on  to  two  cherubs,  6  ft. 
high  in  all  (80  guineas)  ;  and  two  marble  lions 
(85  guineas). 

Patent  Office  :  New  Buildings. — In  Ins 
report  for  the  year  1904,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Patent 
Office  states  that  as  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  present  buildings  is  quite  inadequate  he 
is  obliged  to  provide  temporary  room  for  more 
than  one  hundred  members  of  the  examining 
staff  in  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers.  Meanwhile 
a  site  has  been  obtained  on  the  west  side  of 
Furniv al -street,  Holborn,  and  is  now  cleared  for 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  to  accom¬ 
modate  from  150  to  200  members,  which  will 
constitute  an  extension  of  the  offices  lately 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden  court. 
Staple  Inn.  The  accounts  for  the  twelve  months 
under  review  show  that  the  total  expenditure, 
213,842?.,  exceeds  that  for  the  year  1903  by 
89,787?.  ;  the  increase  includes  a  sum  of  56,463?. 
incurred  under  the  Public  Buildings  Expenses 
Act  of  1903  in  acquiring  a  site  for  the  new  offices. 
In  the  report  for  1903  we  read  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  new  Patent  Office,  including  the  purchase 
of  further  ground  and  7,800?.  for  furniture,  was 
estimated  at  167,750?.,  out  of  which  a  sum  of 
166,000?.  had  been  expended  at  the  close  of  that 
year. 

Art  Industries  in  Hamburg. — In  a  town 
like  Hamburg,  writes  Sir  W.  Ward,  British 
Consul-General,  where  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  shipping,  and  of  industries  established  for 
commercial  purposes  reign,  so  to  say,  supreme, 
and  demand  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  art  industries  can  be  easily  main¬ 
tained,  or,  in  any  event,  rapidly  developed  in 
importance.  There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few 
branches  of  art  industry  which,  owing,  it  may  be 
said,  to  these  very  conditions,  have  found  a 
favourable  sphere  for  their  existence  and  growth 
here  ;  for  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
in  particular,  and  their  natural  desire  to  spend  a 
part  of  this  wealth  in  beautifying  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  of  their  dwellings,  and  also  the 
modern  custom  of  furnishing  and  decorating  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  large  ocean-going  passenger  steamers, 
as  well  as  of  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  places  of 
assembly  with  a  luxurious  profusion  of  productions 
of  artistic  and  industrial  skill,  have  given  an  impor¬ 
tant  impulse  to  the  exercise  and  development  of 
certain  branches  of  art  industry  at  Hamburg,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  large  German  towns, 
whilst  in  some  of  these  branches  of  artistic  indus- 
try,  e.g.,  in  wood-carving  and  in  the  production 
of  artistic  furniture,  wall-papers,  earthenware 
articles  such  as  tiles,  vases,  stoves,  etc.,  and  of 
forged  ironwork,  etc.,  Hamburg  artists  have 
given  numerous  proofs  of  equal  genius  and  taste 
with  those  of  some  other  parts  of  Germany. 
There  are  two  specialities  in  which  this  town 
excels,  viz.,  in  artistic  leatherwork  of  all  kinds 
and  in  glass  mosaic. 

Export  of  Asphalt  from  Syracuse. — 
The  following  paragraph  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  report  for  1904  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Sicily  : — “  The  export  of  asphalt  from  the 
port  of  Syracuse  has  considerably  increased. 
The  quantities  shipped  from  Syracuse  and 
Mazzarelli  were  about  75,542  tons,  of  which 
65,320  blocks  of  compressed  bitumen,  equal  to 
1,633  tons,  and  69,100  sacks  of  pulverised 
asphalt  rock,  equal  to  3,455  tons,  were  shipped 
at  Syracuse  to  various  destinations.  At  Ragusa 
(the  asphalt  mining  district)  another  new  steam 
factory  for  the  extraction  of  bitumen  from  the 
asphalt  rock  and  compressing  it  into  blocks, 
as  also  for  pulverising  the  asphalt  rock,  is  being 
built  by  the  United  Limmer  and  Vorwohle 
Co.  ;  also  important  discoveries  of  asphalt  rock 
were  made  at  Scicli.  The  mines  are  being  worked 
and  the  asphalt  extracted  is  brought  to  Syracuse 
for  exportation.’- 

Engravings  at  South  Kensington. — The 
loan  collection  of  examples  of  process  engraving, 
comprising  photogravure,  photo-lithography,  and 
kindred  reproductions  by  means  of  photography, 
which  has  been  on  view  for  the  past  three  months 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  will  be  closed  on  Sunday,  25th  inst. 

A  Flooring  Material.  —  The  Torgament 
Asbestos  Flooring  Company  have  sent  us  a 
sample  of  their  “  Torgament  ”  flooring.  The 
material  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  asbestos, 
wood  and  mineral  matter,  and  appears  to  have 
been  extensively  used  in  Germany,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  descriptive  circular,  it  “  has  gained 
the  greatest  propagation.”  It  is  laid  in  situ  (on 
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concrete,  tiles,  or  other  foundation),  and  forms 
a  jointless  flooring,  which  can  be  easily  polished. 
The  sample  sent  to  us  has  a  colour  resembling 
mahogany,  but  other  colours  can  be  supplied. 
The  material  appears  to  be  durable,  and  to 
possess  most  of  the  advantages  of  terrazzo 
without  some  of  its  disadvantages.  For  hospitals 
it  is  particularly  suitable,  but  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  floors  of  kitchens,  bathrooms,  etc. 

Beck’s  Jointless  Flooring. — “  Beck’s  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  jointless  flooring,”  a  sample  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  us,  is  now  being  made  in 
this  country,  although  it  is  of  German  origin.  The 
material  is  laid  in  situ  in  various  colours,  takes 
a  good  polish,  and  will  not  burn.  It  appears 
to  be  durable,  and  when  polished  the  surface 
is  impervious.  Although  not  as  soft  as  cork 
carpet,  it  could  be  used  for  many  purposes  in 
preference  to  that  material,  the  absence  of  joints 
being  a  decided  advantage. 

“  Anduro  ”  Roofing. — Messrs.  Hickie,  Bor¬ 
man,  &  Woods  have  sent  us  samples  of  the  N.  &  S. 
“Anduro”  roofing.  The  material  appears  to 
consist  of  three  or  more  layers  of  paper  impreg¬ 
nated  with  bitumen  or  some  other  black  water¬ 
proof  material,  and  is  inodorous,  waterproof, 
and  pliable,  but  burns  freely.  It  is  used  for 
roofs,  damp-courses,  and  other  purposes,  and  is 
made  in  Austria.  The  little  pamphlet  sent  to 
us  appears  to  have  the  same  origin,  and  describes 
the  material  in  language  we  cannot  hope  to 
surpass.  “  Anduro,”  it  is  said,  “  does  not 
absorb  humidity  or  water,  even  if  lying  in  hot 
steams  •  wood  walls  lined  with 

Anduro'  .  •  ■  keep  the  house  warm  in  winters 

time  and  prevent  winds  to  pass  through  ;  .  .  . 

if  it  is  injured  by  any  fortuite  event  or  accident, 
it  is  easily  repaired  and  without  big  expenses.” 

New  Showrooms  of  the  Leeds  Fireclay 
Company. — About  a  fortnight  ago  the  seven 
associated  firms  trading  under  the  name  of  the 
Leeds  Fireclay  Company  opened  their  new 
London  showrooms  at  2  and  3,  Norfolli-street, 
Strand.  Among  the  objects  on  the  ground-floor 
are  the  large  wall  panels  of  the  well-known 
Burmantofts  faience  ;  other  specimens  of  this 
firm’s  goods  are  faience  mantelpieces,  red  and  buff 
terra-cotta,  and  a  dull-glazed  “  vitreous  ”  terra¬ 
cotta  in  various  colours.  A  specimen  of  the 
blood-hued  constructional  faience  now  being  used 
for  the  stations  of  the  underground  electric 
railway  from  King’s  Cross  to  Brompton  is  also 
exhibited.  Salt-glazed  and  enamelled  bricks 
made  by  the  different  associated  firms  are  shown 
in  considerable  variety,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
produce  a  glazed  brick  of  more  pleasing  texture 
and  colour  than  those  ordinarily  sold  under  the 
name  ;  the  bricks  are  hand-made  (6  in.  by  2  in., 
6  in.  by  3  in.,  and  9  in.  by  3  in.),  and  the  glaze 
is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  obscure 
the  texture  of  the  bricks  ;  various  colours  are 
used,  but  the  best  is  a  green  resembling  the  colour 
of  the  household  pottery  so  common  in  Brittany. 
Among  special  glazed  bricks  we  may  mention 
the  “  Shepwood  ”  and  the  “  Hessell-Tiltman,” 
the  former  being  perforated  so  that  a  thorough 
key  can  be  obtained  by  grouting,  and  the  latter 
having  deep  V-shaped  coiTugations  on  the  beds 
and  joints  ;  the  bricks  are  about  2  in.  on  the 
bed,  and  special  curved  bricks  are  made  for 
internal  angles.  The  sanitary  exhibits  are  of 
great  interest.  All  the  baths  and  lavatories  are 
of  porcelain-enamelled  fireclay,  and  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  metal  fittings,  the 
wastes  and  overflow  being  in  most  cases  of 
excellent  type.  One  of  the  baths  is  of  a  new 
shape,  with  a  greater  width  than  usual  near  the 
head.  Oval-topped  lavatories  in  a  single  massive 
piece  of  enamelled  fireclay  are  shown,  and  others 
with  dished  tops  of  marble  and  Mexican  onyx. 
In  the  basement  water-closets  and  urinals  are 
conspicuous,  and  as  water  is  laid  on  to  the 
cisterns,  the  fittings  can  be  seen  in  operation. 
The  “  Taper  ”  urinals  made  by  Messrs.  Oates  & 
Green  are  worthy  of  special  notice ;  they  are 
of  the  stall  type  in  enamelled  and  salt-glazed  ware 
with  deep  channels,  and  the  shape  of  the  back 
ensures  a  thorough  cleansing  at  each  flush. 
Among  the  other  exhibits  are  wash-tubs,  mangers, 
cattle-troughs,  sinks  for  houses,  hospitals,  and 
chemical  laboratories,  and  three  or  four  firegrates 
with  objectionable  canopies  of  iron  and  tiles. 

The  Engineering  Standards  Committee. — 
Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
James  Mansergh,  F.R.S.,  Past  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  which 
post  Mr.  Mansergh  had  occupied  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  in  1901. 

The  Quantity  Surveyors’  Association. — 
The  election  of  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
current  year  took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  20th, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Walter  Lawrance,  F.S.I., 
was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate,  F.S.I., 
Vice-President  ;  Mr.  H.  Curtis-Card,  F.S.I.,  of 
Lewes,  was  elected  Provincial  Vice-President  ; 
and  Mr.  F  B.  Hollis,  17,  Bedford -row,  London, 
W.C.,  was  re-elected  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Statue  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Norwich. — 
The  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  famous 
XVIIth  century  physician,  is  now  well  advanced 


in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Henry  Pegram, 
A.R.A.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Norwich,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

Organ,  Spondon,  Derbyshire.  —  A  new 
organ  has  been  placed  in  the  Parish  Church  at 
Spondon.  It  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  Binns, 
of  Bramley,  Leeds.  It  stands  23  ft.  high,  and 
its  pipes  are  silvered.  The  instrument  is  enclosed 
in  a  Wainscot  oak  case,  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott,  and  made  by  the  organ  builder.  It 
is  made  on  the  tubular  pneumatic  principle,  and 
the  cost  is  nearly  1,1 00L 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades. — 
The  returns  received  from  sixty-seven  employers’ 
associations  show  that  employment  was  dull 
generally,  and  on  the  whole  much  the  same  as  a 
month  ago.  It  was  worse  than  a  year  ago. 
Employment  with  carpenters  continued  dull, 
and  was  worse  than  a  year  ago.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  Trade  Union  carpenters  and 
joiners  was  6-8  at  the  end  of  May,  as  compared 
with  7 '5  in  April  and  5-9  a  year  ago.  With 
plumbers  employment  showed  little  change  on 
the  whole  compared  with  a  month  ago,  but  in 
Scotland  it  was  rather  better.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  Trade  Union  plumbers  was  10-6 
at  the  end  of  May,  as  compared  .with  11-2  at* the 
end  of  April  and  9'5  in  May,  1904.  With  brick¬ 
layers  and  masons  employment  generally  was 
dull.  With  plasterers  it  was  bad  in  England 
and  quiet  in  Scotland.  With  slaters  and  tilers 
employment  was  bad  in  England  and  fair  in 
Scotland.  With  painters  it  was  good  and 
generally  better  than  a  month  ago.  With 
builders’  labourers  it  was  dull. — Labour  Gazette. 

Dublin  Building  Trade  Dispute. — There  is 
now  a  prospect  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Master  Builders  and  the 
bricklayers.  About  a  week  ago  the  Lord  Mayor, 
after  an  interview  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Bricklayers’  Society,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Master  Builders,  with  the  result  that 
both  sides  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  arbitration. 
The  matter  will  now  be  submitted  to  Alderman 
Cotton,  and  a  settlement  may  be  expected  to  be 
arrived  at  in  a  few  days. — Irish  Times. 

- «  - - 

Xegal. 

HERNE  BAY  DRAINAGE  DISPUTE. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Graham  v.  Ramuz 
concluded  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer 
and  Mathew,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant  for  judgment  or  new  trial 
on  appeal  from  verdict  and  judgment  at  trial 
before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  and  a  common 
jury  in  the  Kang’s  Bench  Division.  (The  case 
was  reported  in  the  Builder  of  November  5,  1904.) 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows  : — The 
defendant,  the  owner  of  a  building  estate  at 
Herne  Bay,  in  October,  1898,  sold  by  auction  to 
Messrs.  Nott,  Cartwright,  &  Etches  some  lots 
of  land  on  the  estate.  On  the  front  page  of  the 
catalogue  were  the  words  “  roads  made,  drained, 
and  kerbed,”  and  the  catalogue  contained  the 
conditions  of  sale.  No.  6  of  the  conditions  of 
sale  provided  that  30s.  per  plot  should  be  paid 
by  each  purchaser  for  the  connexion  of  the 
drains  with  the  sewers  when  the  roads  were 
made  and  the  sewers  laid.  The  conveyance, 
which  was  dated  October  1,  1900,  contained  no 
stipulations  as  to  drainage,  but  it  recited  the 
agreement  of  sale.  The  roads  were  not  included 
in  the  conveyance.  The  purchasers  in  the 
following  December  assigned  their  interest  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  conditions  of  sale  there  was  an 
agreement  by  the  defendant  to  lay  sewers  for 
the  proper  drainage  of  the  lots.  Pipes  for 
sewers  had  been  laid,  but  no  outfall  had  been 
provided  owing  to  differences  between  the 
defendant  and  the  Urban  District  Council.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover 
damages  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  reason 
of  his  being  unable  to  drain  houses  erected,  and 
to  be  erected,  on  the  plots,  and  to  get  the  plans 
passed  by  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore  held,  on  the  construction  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  that  there  was  a  warranty  that  there 
should  be  sewers,  but  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  they  found  it  as  a  fact.  The  parties  also 
agreed  that  the  jury  should  be  asked  to  assess 
the  damages  (if  any)  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sewers  should  be  completed  at  once.  The  jury 
found  that  there  was  a  warranty  in  fact,  and 
assessed  the  damages  at  500Z.,  and  judgment  was 
entered  accordingly.  Hence  the  present  appeal. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  Herbert 
Smith  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr. 
Hohler  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ricketts  for  the  respondent 
on  the  appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  after 
stating  the  facts,  said  that  the  conveyance  was 
absolutely  silent  as  to  any  such  contract  as  was 
suggested.  All  the  conveyance  did  was  to  con¬ 
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firm  the  fact  that  the  plots  were  part  of  a  building: 
estate,  and  it  contained  no  covenant  by  the- 
vendor  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  sewage- 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  authority.  The 
conditions  of  sale  did  not  contain  anything 
approximating  to  such  a  contract  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  plaintiff.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  on  all  the  grounds  put  forward  the  plaintiff’s 
case  failed,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
go  to  the  jury  of  any  such  obligation  as  that  set 
up  in  the  case.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore  was  wrong  in  allowing  the- 
question  to  go  to  the  jury  and  in  holding  that 
there  was  a  cause  of  action.  For  these  reasons'- 
he  thought  that  the  appeal  must  be  allowed  and 
judgment  entered  for  the  defendant. 

Lord  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew  concurred, 
and  the  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  and  the- 
plaintiff’s  action  dismissed  with  costs. 


L.C.C.  v .  ALLEN  &  NORRIS. 

At  the  West  London  Police  Court  on  the  15th-' 
inst.,  Mr.  Lane,  K.C.,  gave  a  decision  on  a  sum¬ 
mons  taken  out  by  the  London  County  Council! 
against  Messrs.  Allen  &  Norris,  of  Fulham. 
Mr.  Chilvers  prosecuted  for  the  Council,  and  Mr.. 
Blanco  White  represented  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  that  in  1901  the  Council  gave  their- 
sanction  to  the  firms  developing  an  estate  in 
Fulham  Palace-road,  known  as  the  Bishopric- 
Estate,  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
that  posts  and  rails  should  be  used  to  define  the 
various  streets  on  the  estate  before  any  building- 
operations  could  be  entered  upon.  Over  a  year- 
later  the  Council  were  advised  by  the  District 
Surveyor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  using  pegs,  not  posts,  and  that  on  his- 
pointing  out  the  matter  to  the  firm,  the  latter- 
protested  that  the  condition  was  unnecessary  and 
onerous.  The  Council  took  no  action  then  beyond 
writing  to  the  defendants  and  drawing  attention- 
to  the  breach  of  the  conditions,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  by  which* 
time  a  large  number  of  streets  had  been  covered  • 
with  houses,  that  legal  proceedings  were  com¬ 
menced. 

Mr.  Blanco  White,  for  the  defendants,  urged 
that  the  practice  of  using  pegs  for  the  defining  of 
streets  was  the  most  common  in  London,  and 
called  expert  witnesses  to  confirm  his  statement :: 
and,  on  the  legal  aspect,  he  contended  that 
the  County  Council  had  allowed  that  particular- 
condition  to  lapse,  since  the  Council  itself  had" 
taken  no  action  in  the  matter  when  the  supposed1 
breach  was  first  brought  to  their  notice,  and  their- 
officer,  the  District  Surveyor,  had  passed  the 
use  of  pegs. 

On  the  latter  point  a  legal  argument  arose, 
Mr.  White  arguing  that  the  Council' were  bound 
by  the  action  of  its  executive  officers,  while  Mr. 
Chilvers  submitted  that  no  regulations  or  con¬ 
ditions  embodied  in  a  document  which  bore  the 
seal  of  the  Council  could  be  overridden  or  deviated 
from  by  the  mere  permission  of  an  officer  of  the 
Council. 

The  magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  the- 
case  was  an  important  one,  and  without  doubt 
the  expert  testimony  was  distinctly  adverse  to 
the  Council.  It  was  clear  that  the  condition  as 
to  posts  and  rails  had  been  violated,  and  it  was- 
equally  clear  that  there  was  no  express  or  implied 
permission  to  the  defendants  to  ignore  the  con¬ 
ditions  because,  though  the  Council  for  some 
reason  took  no  action  immediately  on  hearing  of' 
the  breach,  mere  inactivity  on  the  part  of  a 
public  body  to  enforce  its  regulations  did  not 
imply  a  permission  to  any  body  to  ignore  them- 
As  regards  the  District  Surveyor,  whose  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  affair  was  perfectly  correct, 
he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  the- 
terms  of  his  appointment  as  surveyor  to  warrant 
his  giving  permission  for  any  deviation  from 
conditions  imposed  under  the  Council’s  seal- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  surveyor  gave  no  such- 
permission,  but  reported  the  breach  to  the  Council. - 
It  was  clear,  continued  his  worship,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  pegs  instead  of  posts  was  a  universal' 
one,  and  therefore  he  should  only  impose  on  the- 
defendants  a  nominal  penalty,  but  the  Council 
had  a  perfect  right  to  enforce  any  conditions  they 
chose  to  make,  and  in  future  cases  he  should  be- 
obliged  to  inflict  heavier  penalties.  He  imposed1 
a  fine  of  10s.  and  left  each  side  to  pay  its  own- 
costs. — Morning  Advertiser. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

14,801  of  1904. — J.  Gorstige  and  W.  Waldron  : 
Ladders. 

This  invention  relates  to  ladders,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  double  and  triple  extension  ladders. 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  construct  such' 
a  ladder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  more  readily 
raised,  lowered,  or  manipulated,  whilst  being- 
through  its  length  entirely  free  from  obstruction 
across  the  tread  of  the  ladder.  At  the  same  time- 
the  extension  fittings  are  applied  in  such  a 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  cam 
he  made. 
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manner  as  to  avoid  any  reduction  in  the  strength 

of  the  ladder.  In  constructing  the  extension 
ladderjthe  first  and  second  sections  are  preferably 
of  equal  width,  and  are  arranged  to  slide  length- 
wise  upon  suitable  runners  let  into  the  sides  of 
the  ladder.  The  third  section  (where  such  is 
employed)  is  preferably  somewhat  narrower  and 
is  also  arranged  to  slide  lengthwise  upon  runners 
in  a  similar  manner.  Bach  sliding  section  is 
arranged  to  slide  within  a  pair  of  projecting 
guides  provided  on  the  top  of  the  section  beneath 
these  guides  being  hooked  over  the  sides  of  the 
sliding  section  and  being  each  provided  with  an 
internal  runner  or  roller.  Each  section  is  loaked 
in  the  position  required  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
automatic  catches  at  its  lower  end,  engaging 
with  the  rungs  _  of  the  section  beneath.  The 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  ladder  may  be  effected 
either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  double  rope  and 
pulley  device  provided  at  the  sides  of  the  lower 
section. 

15,233  of  1904. — I.  F.  Taylor  :  Apparatus  for 
Raising  or  Lowering  Goods  to  or  from  the  Upper 
Floors  of  Buildings. 

Apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  goods  to  or 
from  the  upper  floors  of  buildings,  comprising  a 
frame  adapted  to  rest  on  a  sill  or  other  fixture, 
and  provided  with  legs  arranged  to  bear  against 
the  inner  side  of  the  sill,  a  winch  or  hoist  drum 
mounted  in  the  inner  end  of  the  frame,  and  a  jib 
fulcrumed  in  the  outer  end  of  the  frame  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  lower  end  bears  against  the 
outside  of  the  window  sill  and  grips  the  sill  under 
the  tension  of  the  load,  means  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  jib,  and  means  for  readily  mounting 
the  crane  post  in  windows  or  doorways  of  upper 
floors  in  such  a  manner  that  after  the  load  is 
raised  the  crane  post  can  be  turned  in  its  supports 
to  Js wing  the  load  towards  the  window  or  other 
opening  in  which  the  apparatus  is  placed. 

15,313  of  1904. — A.  Studholme  :  Construction 
of  a  Fire-grate. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct 
a  fire-grate  so  that  it  can  be  completely  enclosed 
and  moved  from  one  room  to  another  without 
fear  of  the  ashes  or  debris  being  spilt  on  the 
floor,  or  noxious  fumes  or  smoke  filling  the  room 
or  passages  through  which  the  stove  is  carried. 
According  to  the  invention  a  frame  is  made  of 
metal,  and  such  frame  is  provided  with  grooves 
into  which  sheaths  or  plates  can  be  slid  to  com¬ 
pletely  enclose  the  frame  which  forms  the  fire- 
basket  ;  or  doors  may  be  so  hinged  to  the  back 
or  other  part  of  the  frame  that  such  doors  can  be 
folded  round  and  over  the  frame  to  completely 
enclose  the  same,  the  under  part  being  provided 
with  grooves  into  which  a  plate  can  be  slid  to 
close  that  portion  up.  The  frame  may  be  made 
of  iron  or  other  suitable  metal  in  various  shapes 
and  sizes  to  be  placed  inside  any  existing  grate. 
The  back  and  sides  may  be  solid  or  left  open  to 
admit  fire  bricks,  bars  being  at  the  front  and 
bottom.  Handles  are  provided  for  carrying 
purposes.  Grooves  are  formed  or  attached 
on  the  top,  underneath,  and  at  the  front  of  the 
frame,  so  that  when  the  grate  is  to  be  moved 
slides  are  slid  along  these  grooves,  the  grate  being 
then  practically  a  closed  box.  The  front  slide  is 
made  to  overlap  the  top  and  bottom  ones,  and 
rests  on  extension  of  bottom  grooves,  by  which 
their  falling  out  is  prevented. 

16,072  of  1904. — P.  J.  Roots  and  H.  Kerslake  : 
Frames  of  Chairs,  Tables,  Settees,  or  like 
Articles  of  Furniture. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  frames  of  chairs, 
tables,  settees,  or  like  articles  of  furniture,  and 
refers  more  particularly  to  means  for  bracing  the 
frames  of  such  articles  of  furniture  at  the  j  unction 
of  the  seat  framing  and  the  legs  or  back  framing. 
According  to  this  invention  the  back  rail  of  a 
chair  seat,  say,  for  example,  is  connected  to 
each  of  the  side  rails  of  the  seat  by  metal  bracing 
stays  carried  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  the 
angles  between  the  back  and  side  members 
described.  These  stays  are  preferably  carried 
through  the  said  members,  and  are  constructed 
so  that  their  length  may  be  forcibly  reduced  in 
order  to  force  the  tenons  on  both  the  back  and 
side  rails  into  the  mortices  in  the  side  members 
of  the  back  framing,  and  securely  hold  them  in 
position.  If  the  latter  should  at  any  subsequent 
time  become  loose  in  wear,  they  may  with  this 
arrangement  be  again  seemed  by  further  reducing 
the  length  of  the  bracing  stays.  The  stays  may 
be  made  in  the  form  of  bolts  with  a  head  at  one 
end  and  a  nut  at  the  other,  both  of  which  are 
embedded  in  recesses  formed  in  the  outer  sides 
of  the  members  of  the  seat  frame. 

16,128  of  1904. — B.  K.  Webber  :  Casements. 

This  relates  to  a  casement  adapted  to  open  in¬ 
wards,  in  which,  upon  the  top  of  the  sill  of  the 
oasement  frame,  there  is  hinged  or  pivoted,  so  as 
to  turn  about  a  horizontal  axis,  a  plate  or  bar  of  a 
length  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  case¬ 
ment,  the  plate  or  bar  when  turned  inwardly 
about  its  hinges  or  pivots  being  adapted  to  lie 
flat  upon  the  sill,  but  when  turned  upwardly 
and  outwardly  about  its  hinges  or  pivots  to 
enter  a  groove  in  the  underside  of  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  casement,  a  bead  or  rebate  upon  the  I 
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ihe  glass  may  be  removable  in  some  cases  from 
this  particular  side  of  the  sash  by  removing  the 
J.  strip.  Ihe  framing  or  guides  in  which  the 
sash  runs  is  constructed  of  a  channel  of  sheet 
metal  drawn  or  rolled  in  one  or  two  parts,  pre¬ 
ferably  m  two,  and  also  fined  with  rubber, 
gutta-percha  fibre,  or  other  more  or  less  resilient 
material,  and  m  this  fined  metal  channel  the 
sash  runs. 


20,304  of  1904.— Harris  &  Sheldon,  Ltd.,  and 
J .  Pinfold  :  Adjustable  Clamping  Attachment 
or  Fittings  for  use  in  Connexion  with  Standards, 
Rods,  Bars,  and  the  like.  Principally  for  Dis¬ 
playing  Goods. 

An  adjustable  clamping  attachment  for  use  in 
connexion  with  standards,  tubular  bars,  and  the 
like,  consisting  of  an  internally  wormed  sleeve 
adapted  to  socket  and  slide  upon  the  end  of  a 
standard  or  the  like,  an  outside  screwed  nut  or 
block  located  inside  the  sleeve  and  bearing  upon 
the  standard,  and  a  stalk  or  stem  which  rotates 
with,  but  is  slidable  through,  the  said  nut  and  is 
connected  at  its  outer  end  to  a  bearing  or  abut¬ 
ment  plate,  the  said  'stem  and  nut  being  collec¬ 
tively  rotatable  either  by  the  bearing  plate 
itself  or  by  a  separate  cap  or  collar  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  lowering  the  sleeve,  and  so  adjust¬ 
ing  the  distance  between  the  bearing  plate  and 
standard.  r“ 

25,330  of  1904. — H.  Hawgood  •  Fanlight 
Operators. 

The  quadrant  or  arm  which  pushes  open  and 
closes  the  fanlight  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  sash, 
and  in  working  passes  through  a  lock  fixed  to  the 
frame  or  vice  versd.  The  key  is  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  bamboo  or  other  fight  pole  the  length 
required  to  reach  the  lock.  The  key-hole  enters 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cup  fixed  upside-down  under 
the  lock,  which  facilitates  the  entry  of  the  key — 
the  key  is  square,  and  is  similar  to  a  railway 
carriage  door-key,  and  passes  entirely  through  a 
cog-wheel  or  quadrant,  and  lifts  a  spring  ward 
or  bar,  which  releases  the  cog-wheel  or  the 
quadrant  from  a  fixed  position.  The  key  is 
turned  to  open  or  close  the  fanlight,  and  the  act 
of  withdrawing  the  key  locks  the  quadrant  in 
the  position  required. 

29,459  of  1904. — A.  V.  Bulcke  :  Device  for 
Fastening  Boarded  or  Inlaid  Floors,  and  the 
like. 

A  device  for  fastening  and  tightening  boarded 
or  inlaid  floors,  pavings,  and  the  like,  upon  iron 
girders,  characterised  in  that  the  boards  are 
provided  upon  their  under  sides  with  clips, 
whilst  the  tightening  of  the  boards  in  a  horizontal 
plane  is  effected  by  a  tightening  device  acting 
upon  the  edges  of  the  flooring,  a  coiled  spring 
being  arranged  between  an  abutment  arranged 
in  the  wall  and  a  plate  arranged  in  advance  to  it, 
which  coiled  spring  may  be  compressed  more  or 
less  by  the  screw  bolt  engaged  in  the  flange  of  the 
abutment,  whilst  the  said  plate  transmits  the 
pressure  of  the  spring'to  the  adjacent  flooring. 

L3T8*  oH 9 057^— G7 G" Parnall  :  Display  Fittings 
for  Shops  and  Windows. 

A  tubular  upright  for  supporting  arms,  brackets, 
and  the  like  for  displaying  goods,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  lower  part  adapted  to  bear 
against  the  floor  and  an  upper  part  carrying  a 
spiral  spring  adapted  to  bear  against  a  ceiling, 
said  upper  part  being  adapted  to  telescopically 
slide  in  said  lower  part,  and  provided  with  an 
interchangeable  cotter  pin  adapted  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  one  or  other  of  holes  drilled  at  intervals 
in  said  upper  part,  to  adjust  the  telescopic  upright 
formed  from  said  lower  and  upper  part  to  the 
height  desired. 

2,377  of  1905. — W.  Wall  :  Door  Fastenings. 

This  invention  relates  to  door  fastenings,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  ready  and 
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inexpensive  means  of  preventing  the  spindle  of 
tne  handle  of  the  door  from  being  rotated,  thereby 
securing  the  door.  For  this  purpose,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  an  ordinary  latch  bolt  with' 
rotating  handles,  a  sliding  bar  or  bolt  is  used, 
provided  with  suitable  guides,  through  which  a 
hole  or  slot  is  made,  one  end  of  which  corresponds 
m  width^  with  the  spindle  of  the  handle  of  the 
door,  the!other  end  being  wider  to  allow  the  spindle 
to  turn  freely.  The  spindle  passes  through  the 
hole  or  slot,  and  when  the  bar  or  bolt  is  pushed 
home  the  sides  of  the  narrow  end  of  the  hole  or  slot 
prevent  the  spindle  being  turned,  thereby 
securing  the  door. 

3,316  of  I9O0. — E.  S.  Beaven  :  Brick  or  Block  for 
Use  in  Building  Perforated  Arches  with  Down¬ 
ward  Extending  Spaces. 

This  inventiciii  consists  of  a  brick  or  block 
moulded  or  otherwise  manufactured  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  when  built  with  others  of  the 
same  shape  and  size  they  together  form  an  arch, 
or  bridge  of  one  brick  or  block  in  thickness,  with 
spaces  or  channels  in  such  arch  or  bridge  in  an 
upward  and  downward  direction,  which  spaces  or 
channels  are  of  larger  dimensions  both  in  length 
and  width  at  the  under  than  at  the  upper  surface 
of  the  arch  or  bridge,  and  are  of  uniform  and 
rectangular  dimensions  at  such  upper  surface, 
and  are  rectangular  with  .rounded  corners  and 
uniform  in  size  at  sueh  under  surfaces,  and 
which  spaces  or  channels  have  smooth  sides  and 
afford  as  much  as  possible  total  area  space  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  area  of  the  surface  of  the  arch 
or  bridge  in  which  they  occur  as  is  consistent 
with  the  stability  of  such  arch  or  bridge.  One 
method  in  which  suph  bricks  or  blocks  are 
intended  to  be  used  is  as  follows  : — In  connexion 
with  furnaces  of  malt  and  other  kilns,  a  method 
has  previously  been  invented  of  purifying  the 
furnace  gases  by  passing  the  same  in  contact  with 
filtering  material.  Such  filtering  material  may  be 
in  the  form  of  blocks  of  lime  or  other  equivalent 
substance,  and  is  conveniently  supported  above 
the  fire  upon  a  grating  or  perforated  arch  or 
bridge,  through  spaces  or  channels  in  which  arch 
the  furnace  gases  pass.  It  is  desirable  that  sucltf 
spaces  or  channels  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as 
to  give  easy  clearance  downwards  to  such  blocks 
of  the  filtering  material  supported  by  the  arch  as 
may  fall  into  and  possibly  lodge  therein. 

15,959  of  1904. — J.  Thornton  and  G.  H. 
Crowther  :  Weather-proof  Spouts,  Fall  Pipes, 
and  the  like,  for  Draining  and  Ventilating. 

The  invention  consists  in  using  spouts,  corbels, 
and  fall  pipes  of  earthenware,  glazed  or  unglazed, 
so  as  thus  to  facilitate  the  flushing  of  water  and 
sediment,  and  to  require  no  painting  or  proofing 
against  the  effect  of  the  sun. 

5,146  of  1904. — S.  de  Mollins  :  Templates  for  use 
in  the  Construction  of  Arches,  Vaults,  and  the 
like. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  flexible  metallic 
template  for  use  in  the  construction  of  arches, 
vaults,  and  the  like,  of  brickwork,  concrete,  or 
other  material,  and  the  object  of  the  invention 
is  more  particularly  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
and  support  of  the  template  during’ use,  and  its 
removal  after  use.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
plate  or  plates  of  suitable  bent  sheet  metal  and 
adapted  to  be  placed,  whilst  having  its  normal 
shape,  between  two  girders,  joists,  abutments, 
or  the  like,  in  such  a  manner  that  shoulders  or  the 
like  with  which  the  template  is  provided  can 
be  brought  into  engagement  with  the  said 
girders  or  the  like  by  forcing  apart  the  sides  of 
the  template. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY.-: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BE  POST. 

June  9.— By  S.  J.  Aldridge  &  Co. 

Forest  Hill. — Mayow-rd.,  “  Crownbrook,”  u.t. 

58  yrs.,  g.r.  141.,  p . 

June  13. — By  Cartwright  &  Etches. 

Pimlico. — 72,  Tachbrook-st.,  u.t.  25£  yrs.,  g.r. 

82.,  w.r.  941.  18s . 

June  14.— By  Boyton,  Sons,  &  Trevor. 

Edgware  Road. — No.  266  (s.),  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

2601.,  y.r.  1,1401 . . 

Wimbledon. — 98,  Kenilworth-av.,  u.t.  97  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  8s.,  e.r.  501 . 

By  Bradshaw,  Brown,  &  Co. 

Plaistow. — 21,  Liddon-rd.,  u.t.  75|  yrs,,  g.r. 

41.,  w.r.  282.  16s . 

By  L.  Farher  &  Sons. 

Brondesbury. — 19,  Cavendish-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g.r.  162.  lls.,  e.r.  902 . 

Camden  Town. — 104,  Camden-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  62.,  y.r.  502 . 

Kilburn. — 159,  Canterbury-rd.  (s.),  and  226, 

Carlton-vale,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  72.,  p . 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Stratford.— Cullum-st.,  f.g.  rents  1602.  6s.,  re¬ 
version  in  71  yrs . 

Leytonstone. — Mornington-rd.,  f.g.  rents  152., 

reversion  in  82  and  94  yrs . 

Peckham. — Brayard-rd.,  f.g.  rents  332.,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  32 . 

By  Robson  &  Perrin. 

Stroud  Green.— 63,  Oakfield-rd.,  u.t  79  yrs., 

g.r.  82.,  e.r.  702 . 

37.  Uplands-rd.,  u.t.  90£  yrs.,  g.r.  72.  10s., 
e.r.  452 . . 


£675 

466 

7,875- 

636 

186 

806 

856 

710 

3,366 

£80 

605 

896 

500 
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2,075 


4,000 

1,450 

2.400 
1,250 

4.400 


600 


215 


1,150 


600 


Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester).  -liXh  £ 
Hunston,  etc.,  Sussex.  —  Three  Enclosures,  • 

18  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f.  .  £1,140 

North  Mundhain,  Sussex. — “  Pigeon  House 

Farm,”  45  a.  0  r.  14  p.,  f . 

Pagham,  Sussex. — “  Runcton  Meadow,”  13  a. 

1  r.  34  p.,  f . 

Four  Meadows,  4  a.  0  r.  20  p.,  f.  and  1 . 

Two  Freehold  Enclosures.  8  a.  3  r.  28  p.  . . 

“  South  Mundhain  Farm,”  103  a.  2  r.  7  p., 

f.  and  1 . 

North  Bersted,  Sussex. — Six  freehold  fields, 

20  a.  0  r.  13  p.,  also  a  cottage . 

“  Chaleroft  Farm,”  95  a.  2  r.  27  p.,  f . 

“  Chalcrofts  Farm.”  37  a.  0  r.  31  p.,  f . 

Eighteen  freehold  fields,  131  a.  2  r.  39  p. 

Bv  Cronks  (at  Sevenoaks). 

Stanstead,  Kent. — "Wyses  Farm,”  75  a.  2  r. 

14  p.,  f . 

Ightham,  Kent. — Main-rd.,  freehold  building 

land,  5  a . . 

Ash,  Kent. — “  Seafield  Cottages”  (two),  and 

9  a.  3  r.  0  p.,  f.,  p . 

June  15. — By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Esher,  Surrey. —  Sandown  Pk.,  “Wolsey 

Grange  ”  and  2  a.  3  r.  21  p.,  p . 

Lower  Green,  “  St.  Martin's,”  f.,  y.r.  651.  . . 

An  enclosure  of  land,  4  a.  3  r.  5  p.,  f . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Poplar. — 66,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

g. r.  61.,  e.r.  451.  . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Blackfriar3. — 89,  Blackfriars-rd.,  f.,  y.r.,  901.. 

John-st.  West,  a  freehold  warehouse,  y.r. 

1001 . . . . 

Brixton.— 2  and  2a,  Myatt-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  651.  . . 

Stockwell. — 49  to  55  (odd),  Edithna-st.,  u.t. 

68  yrs.,  g.r.  201.,  w.r.  1671.  6s . 

Camberwell. — 29,  Caspian-st..  f.,  w.r.  361.  8s. 
Peckham.— 89B,  Meeting  House-la.  (s.j,  f., 

y.r.  361 . . 

Dulwich.— 112  to  126  (even),  125  to  141  (odd), 
Landeli’s-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  871.  10s., 

w.r.  4751.  3s .  2,400 

By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Stratford. — 18  and  20,  Avenue-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  8s.,  w.r.  571.  4s .  200 

By  Vinten  &  Son  (at  Ramsgate). 

Ramsgate,  Kent. — Lower  Harbour-st.,  four 
freehold  building  sites,  area  6,880  ft.  (in 

lots)  .  5,050 

June  16. — By  Allan  Booth. 

Caledonian  Road. — 6,  7.  and  9,  Goodinge-rd., 

u.t.  56$  yrs.,  g.r.  161.  10s..  w.r.  1481.  4s.  900 

7  and  8,  Corporation-st.,  u.t.  55£  yrs.,  g.r. 

141.,  w.r.  1051 .  610 

15,  Corinth-rd.,  u.t.  55$  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  w.r. 

491.  8s .  310 

By  Green  &  Son  (Hammersmith). 

Ealing. — 4,  Coldershaw-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  261 .  270 

By  Morgan,  Baines,  &  Clark. 

Wallington,  Surrey. — Stanley-pk.-rd.,  freehold 

building  land,  8$  acres  . 

Carshalton. — 91,  92,  and  93,  Avenue- villas,  u.t. 

61$  yrs.,  g.r.  261.  4s.,  w.r.  831.  4s . 

By  Windrum  &  Cleave. 

Mile  End. — 266  and  270,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t. 

14$  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  w.r.  651 . 

Limehouse. — 270,  Burdett-rd.,  u.t.  664  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  y.r.  421 . 

Old  Ford.— 34  and  36,  Ford-st.,  f.,  w.r.  571.  4s. 

Poplar. — 36,  Ida-st.  (s.),  u.t.  20$  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  261 . 

44,  46,  and  48,  Tetley-st.,  u.t.  20$  yrs.,  g.r. 

12 1.  12s.,  w.r.  721.  16s.  . . 

23,  8turry-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r. 

461.  16s .  350 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 

Sound-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
iproved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  I.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  ores,  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 
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260 


130 

200 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  June  23. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  Meeting  (continued). 

Saturday,  June  24. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to 
Falkland. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  — Annual  Meeting  (concluded). 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— 
Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  7  p.m. 

Bitilders’  Foremen’s  Association. — Annual  river  trip,  to 
Henley-on-Thames.  Train  leaves  Paddington  2.20  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  28. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8  p.m. 

_  .  Thursday,  June  29 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Works 
of  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  at  Lambeth.  2.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  1. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to 
lnchcolm. 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  auppiksd  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  realdenU  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
“  «*"  ™te  of  19a.  per  annum  (62  number*)  PREPAID.  To  all 
f*"*  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
afmum-  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  Tai 
hoiLDHR,”  Catherine-atreet,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Offlee  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4e.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letter*, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  itf 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
And  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  16  6,,  „  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Shippers  .  2  2  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  ,,  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „  „  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cliam- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . . 2  0  0  ,,  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered, 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt, 
STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 1  8$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whittled,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks......  1  llperft.cube.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  16,,  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  . .  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

Fork  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11$  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . . .  0  7$  ,,  „ 

l$in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York—  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube.deld.rly. depot. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  m.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 


.  0  5 


s.  d. 


aeld.  rly.  depot, 

6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot, 

3  in.  sawn  both 
sides  random 


2  in.  do. 


.  1  0 
0  8$ 


SLATES. 

l.  in.  £  a.  d. 

0  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
0  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

0  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

0  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

6x8  „  „  „  750 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

6x8  „  „  6  12  6 

0  xlO  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 


x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TELES, 
s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depdt. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tOes .  3  0  „ 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . . .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood, 

Deals :  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  i 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . . .  ] 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . .  ] 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8in.,  and  3in.by7in.  and  8in.  ] 
Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6 . . 


Deals:  Sl . .  . 

Battens :  seconds  .. 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . . . 

I  in . 


At  per  standard. 

!  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . . . . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . , 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 
11  in . 

„  i,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 1. 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  L 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in. .  2. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  II 

Battens . 1! 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  1) 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  1* 

Battens .  E 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  II 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . .  1! 

Battens .  1) 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  1 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  1 

Battens  . 1 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  1 
»  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  1 

„  i,  battens  1 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


At  per  standard. 


18  10  0 
17  10  0 
13  10  0 


22  10 
19  10 

15  0 
17  0 

16  0 
12  10 


11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

At  per  standard. 

Joiners*  Wood  (continued).  £  s.  d.  £  s.  (j> 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

gauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  ,,  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

J  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

D^  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube... .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

ljin.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

latched  A  *  -  -  - 


1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . J .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in;  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  Y- jointed  hrds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

'  ’  j  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  . . .  6  0  0  ...  fi  is  n 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  ....; . 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ... 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 


StafFordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 


Mild  Steel  Bars.., 


Sheet  Iron,  Black — 


Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 


Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality— 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g. 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 


Lead— Sheet,  English, 

Pipe  in  coils  . 

Soil  pipe  . . . 

Compo  pipe . 

Zrso— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montague  ... 

Silesian . . . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lh.  0  0  10 

Thin  ~  ~  " 


7  10  0  ... 

8  10  0 

9  2  6  ... 

10  12  6 

7  10  0  ... 

8  10  0 

7  15  0  ... 

8  5  0 

6  12  6  ... 

7  15  0 

*  Per  ton,  in 

London. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

7  0  0  ... 

7  10  0 

7  10  0  ... 

8  0  0 

9  10  0  ... 

8  5  0  ... 

8  15  0 

8  15  0  ... 

9  0  0 

16  10  0  ... 

■jO  size  and  gauge.) 

9  0  0  ... 

_ 

10  0  0  ... 

_ 

11  15  0  ... 

_ 

inary  quality— 

12  10  0  ... 

_ 

13  0  0  ... 

14  0  0  ... 

— 

15  10  0  ... 

_ 

16  0  0  ... 

_ 

17  10  0  ... 

— 

12  10  0  ... 

_ 

13  0  0  ... 

13  15  0  ... 

— 

'll  0  0  ... 

_ 

.12  0  0  ... 

_ 

13  10  0  ... 

_ 

9  0  0  ... 

9  10  0 

ade  extras.) 

3*  Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d. 

U  b.  d. 

>15  12  6  ... 

16  2  6  ... 

18  12  6  ... 

18  12  6  ... 

— 

30  5  0  ... 

_ 

30  0  0  ... 

“ 

0  0  9*., 
0  0  10  . 
0  14*. 
0  0  6*  . 
0  0  8. 
0  0  9. 


Copper  nails  . . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . . 

Thin  ,,  . . . . 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  „ 

Solder— Plumbers’  .  ,, 


Blowpipe . 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 

13  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

>,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,  21  oz . 

9  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate  . 

J  ::  ::  : 


.  o  pipes . ■ 

”  »»  »>  in  baiTels  .... 

Boiled  ”  ”  m  drumB . 

oouea  „  „  in  pipes  . 

”  »»  ••  in  Darrels  . 

Turpentine,  jn’bf^U1™.!"!^"/'"" 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . 

Stockholm  Tar  . _  .  . 

VABNISHES,  6 
Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .... 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak' . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

'c£ch?“il'7,n.S.0^ 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage 

gnport™  1’ale  BaMe . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  ...  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . 

Brunswick  Black 

Berlin  Black  . . 

Knotting .  *" 

French  and  Brush  Poliah'"”""";.'” 


per  cwt.  0  6  6 
per  barrel  1  12  0 
'•  For  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

.  0  8  0 

.  0  10  6 

.  0  12  6 

...........  0  10  0 

jats  of 

.  0  14  0 

.  0  12  6 

.  0  16  0 

.  0  16  0 

.  0  18  0 

.  1  1  0 

.  0  18  0 

.  1  4  0 

.  0  12  0 

.  0  10  6 

.  0  16  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  "  The  Builder,  London.” 


THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  T.XYXVTT 
vrttwti0  .DecejnbeJ.  190*)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
_T  „  ,wlth  the  issue  for  Jamrnrv  14  last. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  a 
__  ,  _  2s.  6d.  each ;  also 

TH,  aVTY8l|S?4t!aa*!.«siSi-.  w 

SUBSCRIBERS’  om„,  will  b. 

bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


n  ready,  price 


CHARGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
BODIKS,  COUNTY  AND  OTHEE  COUNCILS 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  SALES  B^ 
TENDER.  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  eto. 

Six  lines  or  under  . . .  <•,„  na 

Each  additional  line . "  Is'  Odl 

8ITJ^V?,Ii,I5nST,  .^CANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s  6d 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .....'".'I.!,'  Os."  6d." 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed-Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s  6d 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ..  .  n-"  '*-* 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

_  *•!  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  Bums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  The  Builder,"  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “  Classification  ’’  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES- 


ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
Btrongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent.  _ 

PERSONS  advertising  in  “The  BUILDER”  may  have  Replies 
addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  r 


l  By  post  (carefully  packed)  I 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,’’  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1002.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ANNFIELD  PLAIN  (Durham).— For  Democratic 
Club  and  Institute,  Front-street.  Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor,  archi¬ 
tect  and  surveyor.  Prospect  House,  Lanchester.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architect 

Messrs.  Ayton  &  SonsJ . £2,293  0  0 

Excavator,  Mason,  and  Joiner :  E.  R.  Davi¬ 
son,  Blaydon-on-Tyne* .  1,693  0  0 

Excavator,  Mason,  Joiner,  and  Slater:  F. 

Ward  .  1,455  5  0 

Excavator,  Mason,  Plasterer,  and  Slater:  W. 

Collins .  1,047  14  0 

Plumber,  etc. :  W.  Strachan  .  210  4  0 

Plumber,  etc.:  L.  Urwin .  263  16  2 

Plumber,  etc. :  J.  T.  Bell,  Annfield  Plain*  .  186  116 

Plasterer :  T.  Cook  .  204  6  0 

Plasterer :  W.  Muir,  Consett* .  172  6  8 

Painter  :  F.  Pigford,  Annfield  Plain*  -  91  5  6 

Painter:  J.  Siddle .  89  19  3 

Joiner:  T.  Mr^^on .  599  0  0 

X  Whole  tender. 


693 


with  whmston^ftns^ESTE^'— vFor  Pavin8  mam  street 
ZbT*t  w  AWaJ  setts-  for  the  Town  council. 
JU  ess  re .  j.  &  T.  W.  Currie  architects,  Elie 

L.  McDonald,  Ieverkeithing*  ...  £550 

e^30im 

R.  Wood,  Bingley*  (on  schedule  of  prices). 

gssesssssas 


A.  Duncan  . .  £177  1 
J.  &  J.  Watson  155  16 
J.  Paterson  ..  155  9 

W.  Miller _ 

Aitkenhead  & 

Son  . 

Donaldson  & 


149 


140  1 


McKenzie 

Donaldson. .  £126  2  04 
Moon  &  1 

McCracken  .  121  0  ft 
W.  Kerr  &  °  U 

Sons  ......  109  86 

A.  Donald  . .  88  4  0 

R.  Riddagh  . .  97  11 

R.  Porter  & 
Co.,Bellshill*  80  4  9 


C.  Clarkson  & 

Co . 

Li:-'0”'  “gmMr.  65’  Bege»T»tr5; 

McKenzie  <fe 
Donaldson  £1.517  2  8  ! 

A.  Stark  & 

80ns  -  1,193  5  4 

R.  Riddagh  1,153  4  6 

t’ 1’151  16  3 

J.  Mitchell..  1,086  10  14 
J.  Waddell..  1,042  44 
J.  Gibson  . .  1,007  0  7 
H.  Lapraik  953  9.  s 


J-  Cross _ 

W.  Scott  .. 

C.  Clarkson 

&  Co . 

A.  Donald . . 

G.  Donald  & 

Son . 

647 

Motherwell* 

632 

4  21 

Jakeman  &  Round  i’430 
Oakley  &  Coulson  l’,327 


Brierley  Hill*  . .’  £1,288 

G.  H.  Allen  .  1,278 

A.  &  S.  T.  Bishop  l,2f 


Carter  &  Wright . 

Atherton  &  Co . 

Boddy  &  Son . ‘  j 

Willmott  &  Sons 
W.  J.  Hannant,  Norwich 

Scarles  Bros . 

J.  Youngs  &  Son 

H.  Bullen  . 

T.  H.  Blyth  . ; 

Girling  &  Smith  . 

G.  A.  Lines  . 

W.  Porter . . . 


£  s.  d. 
1,635  0  10 
1,771  10  0 
1,397  0  0 
1,520  0  0 
1,281  14  6 
1,575  0  0 
1,439  17  11 


1.385  10  0 
1,449  7  9 
1,445  10  10 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  cottage  homes  on 
the  workhouse  premises,  Croydon,  for  the  Guardians. 
Mr.  j;.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect,  41,  Moorgate  Station- 
buildings,  London,  E.C.  :  — 

G.  E.  Everitt,  79,  Windmill-road,  Croydon*....  £6,071 

CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  detached  house  in 
toombe-road.  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Grant,  architect.  63. 
Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. : — 

Baldwin  Bros. . .  £1,345  0  I  J.  Long,  Earls- 

Truett  &  Steel .  1,224  0  field*  .  £1  098  10 

A.  B.  Wiles. . . .  1,168  0  | 


EASTBOURNE. — For  gas  and  electric  light  installa- 
tion  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  for  the  new  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  East-street.  Mr.  F.  G.  Cooke, 
architect,  2,  Hyde-g&rdons,  Eastbourne 
Donnison,  "  ~  - 

Silbem,  &  Co.  £471  10  0 
Clements, Jeakes, 

&  Co .  445  0  0 

E.  Hubbard  ..  325  0  0 


R.  H.  J.  Pear¬ 
son,  Ltd.,  East¬ 
bourne  and 
Lon ion*  ....  £322 


7  6 


EDMONTON. — For  erecting  an  additional  story  on 
the  imbecile  wards  at  the  workhouse.  Upper 
Edmonton,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley, 
architect,  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 


J.  Thomas .  £2,1 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  2,680 

Banyard  &  Son. . . .  2,650 

A.  Porter .  2,613 

Fairhead  &  Son  . .  2,609 
Sands  &  Burley  . .  2,550 


H.  Knight  &  Son..  £2,521 

A.  Monk  .  2,490 

L.  F.  Lam  plough. . 

L.  &  W.  H.  Patman 
W.  Lawrence  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross*  2,438 


2,471 

2,450 


FLUSHING  (Cornwall). — For  constructing  a  covered 
service  reservoir  and  for  laying  caBt-iron  main,  for  the 
East  Kerrier  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Jenkins,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Penryn : — 

W.  E.  Bennett . £460  10 

W.  Thomas  .  410  0 

A.  D.  Warren,  Trefusis  -  terrace. 

Flushing,  near  Falmouth* .  349  0 

GALMPTON. — For  erecting  a  small  house  at  Galmp- 
ton,  Churston  Ferrers.  Mr.  W.  P.  Tollit,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Totnes : — 

G.  Arscott  . £370  I  Hazlewo od  Bros., 

G.  Cooksley .  313  Brixham* . £299 

R.  E.  Warracott _  305  | 


•  GLASBURY. — For  a  pair  of  houses,  Glasbury.  Mr. 
J.  Gunter,  F.S.I.,  Glasbury,  South  Wales  : — 


M.  Jones  . £1, 

J.  Evans  .  1,170 

W.  P.  Lewis  &  Co.  1,065 
J.  C.  Evans 


W.  Price  . .  £940 

J.  W.  Morgan _  930 

W.  J.  Herbert,  C780 
Bishops  Frome*j  1750 
[t  Less  deduct  ons  value  £30. 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  695. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  tome  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

|  Designs  to 
|  be  Delivered 

••Quantity  Surveyor . 

Bromley  Borough  Council . 

Not  stated  . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Private  Street  Works,  Foundry- road,  Coedpenmaen 

Private  Street  Works,  Phillip-street,  Qraig . 

School  Furniture  . 

Fittings  at  City  School  of  Art,  Great  Horton-road  . . 

Chapel  at  Trecynon,  Aberdare . 

Hall  at  Sir  Roger  Manwood's  Gram.  Schl.,  Sandwich 

Station  at  Troedyrhiew,  Garth,  Glam . 

Refreshment  Rooms,  Ledbury  Station  . 

Engine  House,  etc.,  Chapelfleld  Mills,  Ripponden  . . 

Gas  Engine . 

Steel  Work  in  Floors  and  Roofs  of  Station  Buildings 

Stables,  etc.,  Anderson-street,  Port  Glasgow  . 

Laundry  Equipment . 

Brick  Latrines,  Greencroft  School . 

72  Wrought-Iron  Sheep  Pens  and  27  PigPens . 

Kerbing,  Paving,  and  Channelling  Floors  of  Pens  . . 

■*900  tons  of  2-in.  Broken  Granite . 

*400  tons  of  Gravel . 

"*200  tons  of  Hoggin . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Kinnersley  CaBtle  . 

Salisbury-place  Widening . 

External  Painting  of  Workhouse  and  Schs.,  Coxheath 

Annual  Contracts  . 

Painting  Isolation  Hospital,  Bladderly . 

Retaining  Wall,  etc . 

Spring  Steel  and  Steel  Wire . 

Cleaning  and  Painting,  Woolwich  Union  Infirmary. . 

Welsh  Baptist  Chapel  at  Ynysboeth  . 

Boilerhse.,  Warehse.,  Hebble  Mills,  Thornhill,  Yorks. 
Conveniences,  etc.,'  Castleton  Recreation  Ground  . . 
Bible  Christian  Chapel  and  Schoolroom,  Ashreigney 

Baptist  Chapel  at  Garnyrerw,  Blaenavon . 

Bandstand  and  Shelter,  Portobello  Promenade  .... 

Granite,  Gravel,  Hoggin,  etc . 

665  yds.  of  Wrought-Iron  Fencing,  etc.,  at  Fort  Pitt 

Concrete  Reservoir,  etc.,  Ardgye  . 

Water  and  Sewage  Pipes,  Ardgye  . 

Alterations  to  Farm  Steading,  Blackball,  Rothes  . . 
Additions  to  St.  Wilfred’s  Sunday  Schl.,  Lidget  Green 
Residence,  etc.,  Medical  Officer,  Prioryland,  Duleek 
Alterations,  etc..  Chapel  and  School,  AbertiUery .... 

Residence  at  Heaton . 

House,  Alston  Estate,  Holbeton,  Plymouth . 

Permanent  Way  (Contract  No.  9)  . 

Exten.  of  Welton  Council  Schools,  Midsomer  Norton 

8,000  Jarrah  Wood  Blocks  . 

Carnegie  Library,  Torquay . 

Sewerage  Disposal  Works,  Grassington . 

Extension  of  Earby  Sewage  Works . 

60  Combined  Tables  and  Benches,  Tame-st.,  Ancoats 
Painting  and  Decorating,  Holy  Trinity  Ch.,  Runcorn 
Additions  and  Alterations  on  the  Barony,  Cupar,  Fife 

Ventilation,  etc.,  Ren  wick  Council  School  . 

Twelve  Tenement  Houses,  Ayr  . 

Extens.,  etc.,  to  Public  Conveniences,  Gorbal’s  Cross 

Vicarage  House,  Wales,  near  Kiveton  Park . 

Wood  Block  Paving,  West-street,  Faversham . 

200  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  Sewers  at  Walbottle . 

700  lineal  yds.  9-in.,  200  yds.  6-in.  drain,  Lemington 

Penmachno  Waterworks  . . 

Completion  of  Tower  and  Spire,  Mountrath  Church 

Four  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Bristol . 

Outfall  Sewer,  Buncrana  Main  Drainage  . 

Water  Main  (1,200  lineal  yds.)  at  Crossgates  . 

Bridge  Works  at  Park  Bridge,  Eastham,  Tenbury  . . 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Sub-station,  Stirling-road,  Glasgow  . 

Outfall  Sluice,  Horse  Shoe  Corner,  Barking . 

Outfall  Sluice  and  Culvert,  Beam  River,  Hornchurch 
C.-I.  Spigot  &  Socket-pipes,  etc.,  Kirk  Ireton  W’works 
Exten.  of  Spinning  Mills,  Brompton,  nr.  Northallerton 
Steel  Girder  Footbridge  over  R.Calder,  Luddendenfoot 
Isolation  Hospital,  Mortuary,  etc.,  Betton  Estate  . . 

Granite  and  Flints . 

Coal  Handling  Equipment,  Southwick  Power  Station 
260-Cell  Storage  Battery,  Southwick  Power  Station 

Stores  . 

Carts,  Vans,  etc . 

Road  Metal . 

Alterations  and  Partitions  Tipton  Green  School  .... 
Alterations  and  Partitions  Great  Bridge  Council  Sch. 
•Painting.  Cleaning.  Repairs,  etc.,  at  Council  Schools 

•Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Cleansing  and  Whitewashing  Latrines,  etc.,  at  Schools 

Galloway  Boiler  for  Mitcham  Workhouse . 

Stores  .  . 

Broken  Granite  and  Flints  . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Villa,  Helen’s  Bay,  co.  Down  . 

Sinking  a  Borehole,  Cheddington . 

Exten.,  Eng.  Hse., Elec.  Wks.,  Tanners  Bk.,  N.  Shields 

•Erection  or  Cottage  in  Council’s  Store  Yard . 

"•Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

•Paving  Works . 


Pontypridd  TJ.D.C . 

do. 

Salford  Education  Committee  .... 
Bradford  Education  Committee. . . . 
Moddfa  Welsh  Baptist  Trustees  .. 

The  Governors . 

G.W.  Ry.  Co . 

do. 

Ryburn  Mill  Co.,  Ltd . 

Warrington  Sanitary  Works  Com. 

South  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Town  Council  . 

Lisburn  Board  of  Guardians . 

Durham  Education  Department  . . 

Dorchester  Town  Council  . 

do. 

Barnet  TJ.D.C . 

do. 

do. 


Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Maidstoae  Guardians  . 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  TJ.D.C . 

Devonport  Corporation  . 

St.  Germans  R.D.C . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Guardians . 


Rochdale  Corporation 


Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

East  Barnet  Valley  TJ.D.C . 

Chatham  Town  Council  . 


Drogheda  Guardians  . 

Trinity  Presby.  Church  of  Wales  . . 


Burton-on-Trent  Corporation . 

Somerset  Education  Committee  . . 

Worcester  Corporation  . 

Town  Council  . 

Skipton  R.D.C . 

do. 

Chorlton  &  ManchesterWorkho.Com. 


Cumberland  Education  Committee 

Mr.  C.  McAndrew . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 


Faversham  Corporation 

Newburn  TJ.D.C . 

do. 

Geircsnydd  R.D.C . 


New  Streets  Committee . 

Inishowen  R.D.C . 

Tadcaster  R.D.C . 

Tenbury  R.D.C . 

Pontypridd  TJ.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Essex  Sew.  Com.,  Havering,  Levels 
do. 

Ashbourne  R.D.C . 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Pattison  . 

West  Riding  C.C. . 

Teignmouth  TJ.D.C . 

Sunbury-on- Thames  TJ.D.C . 

Brighton  Corporation . 

do. 

Ealing  Town  Council  . 

Southgate  TJ.D.C . 

Seaford  TJ.D.C . 

Tipton  Education  Committee . 

do. 

Hornsey  Town  Council  . 

Hendon  TJ.D.C . 

East  Ham  Education  Committee  . . 

Holborn  Guardians  . 

Halifax  Gasworks  Committee . 

Maldon  Corporation . 

Ealing  Town  Council  . . 

Mr.  G.  F.  Shanks . 

Wing  R.D.C . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

do. 

Brentford  TJ.D.C . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenderi  to 
be  Delivere 


P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd  .... 
do. 

Director  of  Education,  Education  Office.  Chapel-street,  Salford.. 

City  Architect,  Brewery-street,  Bradford . 

T.  W.  Millar,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Mountain  Ash  . 

C.  L.  Crowther,  Architect,  Queen-street,  Deal  . . . 

Engineer,  Newport  Station . 

Engineer,  Gloucester  Railway  Station . 

R.  Horsfall  &  Son,  Architects,  22a.  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . . 

J.  J.  A.  Parfltt,  Cleansing  Superintendent,  Warrington  . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London . 

Stewart.  Tough,  &  Alexander,  Archs.,  2,  Hamilton-st.,  Greenock 

W.  Sinclair,  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Offices,  Lisburn . 

Education  Office,  Durham  . 

G.  J.  Hunt,  Borough  Engineer,  21,  North-square,  Dorchester  . . 


June  26 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Groome  &  Bettington,  Aichitects,  Palace-chambers,  Hereford _ 

Burgh  Engineer,  Edinburgh  . 

R.  Hoar,  9,  King-street,  Maidstone  . 

F.  C.  E.  Jessopp,  Clerk,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex . 

J.  F.  Burns,  Boro’  Sur.,  Municipal  Offices.  Ker-street,  Devonport 

F.  E.  Cleverton,  4.  Buckland-terrace,  Plymouth . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London.  E.C . 

The  Steward’s  Office,  Union  Infirmary,  Plumstead  . 

Ivor  Jones  &  T.  E.  Richards,  Architects,  18,  St.  Mary-st.,  Cardiff 
W.  &  D.  Thornton,  Oates-street.  Dewsbury  . 

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale . 

R.  Alford,  Riddlecombe,  Ashreigney,  Devon  . 

W.  Thomas,  Architect,  11,  Queen-street,  Nantyglo . 

Pu  blic  Works  Office,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

H.  York,  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Station-road,  New  Barnet .... 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

Seafield  Estate  Office,  Elgin  . 

T.  Riley,  Architect,  81,  Beckside-road,  Lidget  Green  . 

T.  Dowdall,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  Drogheda  . 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abercarn  . 

Empsall  &  Clarkson.  Architects,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford . 

G.  B.  Perrott,  Architect,  Kingsbridge . 

Kincard,  Waller,  Manville.  &  Dawson,  29,  Gt.  George-st.,  S.W. 

W.  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton . 

T.  Caink,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall.  Worcester  . 

F.  S.  Hex,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Torquay . 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Engineer,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradford . 

do. 

J.  Macdonald,  Clerk  to  Committee  . 

T.  H.  Annett,  Trinity  School,  Runcorn  . 

D.  Storrar,  Architect,  Cupar,  Fife,  Scotland  . 

J.  Forster,  The  Courts,  Carlisle  . . . 

A.  L.  Mercer,  Architect,  61,  Alloway-street,  Ayr  . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  64,  Cochrone-street,  Glasgow  . 

G.  R.  Boreham,  Quantity  Surveyor,  24,  John-street,  Sunderland 

S.  P.  Andrews,  Borough  Surveyor,  20,  West-street,  Faversham  . . 

T.  Gregory,  Engineer  to  Council,  Newburn-on-Tyne . 

do. 

Union  Offices,  Llanrwst  . 

D.  W.  Morris,  68,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin  . 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

J.  G.  Hayes,  Engineer,  Fahan . 

E.  J.  Silcock,  Engineer,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds . 

R.  W.  Jarvis,  Surveyor,  Kyreside,  Tenbury  . 

E.  Jones,  Gas  Engineer.  Gas  Works,  Treforest,  near  Pontypridd 

W.  W.  Lackie.  Engineer,  75,  Waterloo-street,  Glasgow  . 

A.  Havelock  Case,  Eng.,  Broad  Sanctuary-chambers,  Westminster 

do. 

H.  W.  Taylor,  Engineer,  St.  Nicholas-chbrs.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

T.  Winn  &  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  . 

F.  G.  Carpenter,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Wakefield . 

C.  F.  Gettings,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Teignmouth . 

H.  F.  Coales.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sunbury . 

H.  Talbot,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . 

do. 

C.  Jones,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W . 

C.  G.  Lawson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Palmer's  Green,  N . 

W.  H.  PawBon,  3,  Clinton-place,  Seaford . 

A.  Long,  Architect,  21,  New-street,  West  Bromwich  . 


so. 

June  28 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

June  29 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 


do. 

June  30 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  3 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Secretary  for  Education,  206,  Stapleton  Hall-road,  N . 

;  Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W . 

Education  Office,  East  Ham  . 

J.  Allan  Battersby,  Clerk,  53,  Clerkenwell-road,  E.C . 

J.  Wilkinson,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Halifax . 

|  T.  R.  Swales.  Borough  Surveyor,  Maldon,  Essex  . 

C.  Jones,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W . 

j  Hobart  &  Heron,  Archs.,  124.  Scottish  Provident-bldgs.,  Belfast 

Sands  &  Walker.  Engineers,  Milton-chambers,  Nottingham . 

Draughtsman’s  Office  at  Electricity  Works . 

I  O.  Claude  Robson,  Dyne- road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

do. 

Council’s  Engineer,  Boston-road,  Brentford  . 


do. 

do. 

July  4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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Nature  of  Work  or  Materially 


gw  Pairs  of  Semi-detached  Cottages,  Prestwick,  Ayr 
Forty-six  Semi-detached  Houses,  Lewis-st.,  Patricroft 

•Wood  Paving  Works . 

•Painting  at  Infirmary  and  Workhouse  . 

Wells,  Adits,  etc.,  Cottingham  Pumping  Station. . . . 

pradoe  Castle  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal . 

g70  yds.  of  3-in.  Cast-Iron  Mains,  etc . 

Drainage  Works . ■ . •  ■  •  •  • . 

500  tons  of  Unbroken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Brynmawr  Police-station  . 

Street  Works,  Paul-street.  Hill-street,  Bond-st.,  etc. 

•Drainage  and  Plumbing  Work  at  Infirmary . 

Manilla  Bopo  . 

Motor  Steam  Fire-Engine . 

School,  North  Sunderland  . 

•Brick  Chimney  Shaft  . . 

•Vaccine  Station  at  Hendon . 

Alterations,  etc..  South  Brent  Council  School . 

•Erection  of  Public  Slaughter-houses  . 

Extension  of  Electricity  Plant,  Whiston-street  .... 

Water  Supply  of  Scalloway,  Shetland  . 

•Erection  of  New  Royal  Latin  School,  Lancaster. . . . 
•Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Technical  Instituto  .... 

•Erection  of  Carnegie  Library  . 

1 78  Houses,  etc.,  at  Dnffryn  Rhondda,  Cymmer  P.  T. 

Post-office,  Winsford . 

2  OOO  to  4,000  Bolts  for  Barriers . 

Cementing  Basement  Floor . 

Drifting  and  Construction  of  Small  Tunnel . 

Temporary  Church  at  Westcliff-on-Sea . 

Two  Blocks  of  Residential  Flats  and  8hops,  Bayswator 

Dwelling-house,  Holderness-road,  Hull . 

:  Cleaning  and  Painting  Schools . 

•Church  House  at  Barnet  . 


CONTRACTS; — Oontinusi 


Messrs.  Wyllie  &  Co . 

Eccles  Corporation  . .  . 

Hove  Corporation . .....' . 

Lambeth  Guardians . .  . . 

Hull  Corportion  _ 1 . 

Hexham  R.D.C .  . 

Sleaford  R.D.C _ ’  ”  ” '  * . 

Haddington  Town  Council 
Croydon  Guardians  . . 

Bracon  Standing  Joint  Committee 
Heath  Town  U.D.C. 

Croydon  Union . .  ‘ " 

Birkenhead  Corporation  . 

Cardiff  Corporation . . . 

Northumberland  Education  Com.  ’ 
Bethnal  Green jBorough  Council 

H.M.  Works  . 

Devon  Education  Committee . . 

South  Shields  Town  Council  . . .  .  ' 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council 

County  of  Zetland  . 

The  Governors . 

City  of  Belfast . . 

Torquay  Town  Council  . .  ‘  " 

Nantybar  Building  Society 

Salford  Corporation  .  * . 

Gateshead  Education 'committee  . 
Trustees  Barnet  Chanoel  Estate. . . 


Forms  of  Tender,  eto.,  supplied  by 

A.  L.  Mercer,  Architect,  61,  Alloway-street,  Ayr 

Rornnah2!’  T°Wn  C1£rk’  T°Wn  Hall,  Ecdes . '."!"!!!!!  I  " 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  ....  . 

Guardlans  Offlees,  Brook-street,  Kennington-'road,  8.E.' ! ! | ” 

!'  E  Parker  watpr  ^ngineer'  Alfred  Gelder-street.  Hull . 

W  R  o"  ^03t'of,ice-chambersI  Newcastle-on-Tyne _ 

MT“cu«\8SrT^yoX'  74>  Southgate.  Sleaford  ........ . . 

H  TiVt  TTn  in<^meid,„?ngineer8’  72A-  George-street.  Edinburgh 

3  Woodside  Ferry,  Birkenhead 
Chief  Constable  s  Offices,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff 
J.  J.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  The  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tvne 
Enginem  Town  Hall,  Bullmal  Ore™, 

Af  Works»  Storey’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 

At  tne  School . 

Borough  Engineer,  Chapter-row,’  South  Shields’ 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Coronet-street,  N.  .  . 
wn^i  Marr>  Engineers.  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen  ! ! ! ! ! !  ’. ! 

a  „?•  Wuson,  Architect,  5,  Bloomsbury-mansions,  W.C . 

S.  Stevenson,  Architect,  83,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast  . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Torquay . 

iVRovi0llw.&  Peregrine,  Archs  A  SurvsV,  Bank-'c'h'brs’.’p’ort  Talbot 

J.  Boyle,  Weaver-street,  Winsford . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Salford . '  *  * . . . 

Mr.  Bond,  62,  Dale-street,  Liverpool . 

J.  Grayson  Lowood  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Deepcar  Works’,’ Sheffield  ! .”. ! ! ! 
w.  uafe-Haslcham,  Roseneath,  Palmerston-road,  Westcliff 

R.  Anderson,  Architect,  39,  Victoria-stroet,  Westminster . " 

hreeman.  Son,  &  Haskell,  Archs.,  Albert-chbrs.,  11,  Carr-la.,  Hull 

K.  J.  Harding,  Secretary . . . . 

J.  C.  Tralem,  Architect,  16,  Broad-street,  Stamford 


do. 

do. 

do. 

July  6 
do. 

July  8 
July  10 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 

July  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  12 
July  15 
July  17 
July  18 
July  22 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  15 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

♦Clerk  of  Works  ....  ._, - - ; . 

Hove  Education  Committee  . 

31.  3s.  per  week . 

•Inspector  of  School  Bldgs,  and  Capt.  of  Fire  Brigade 

•Architectural  Assistant . 

•Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  in  Metalwork 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

County  of  Southampton . 

London  C.C . 

120Z.  per  annum . 

1562.  per  annum . 

June  29 
July  1 
do. 

July  3 
July  14 
do. 

♦Teacher  for  Engineering  Subjects  . 

•Teacher  for  Building  Construction . 

Woolwich  Polytechnic . 

do. 

150Z.  per  annum . 

Not  stated  . 

Thott  marked  Kith  an  (*)  art  adtsrtiud  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  Iv.  vi.  viil.  z. 


t  Public  Appointments,  xvi'i, 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  693. 

HADHAM.— For  the  construction  of  a  concrete- 
covered  service  reservoir,  of  an  engine-house  and 
attendant's  cottage  at  the  pumping  station,  together 
with  the  supply  and  laying  of  about  11,800  lineal 
yds.  of  cast-iron  mains,  4  in.  and  3  in.  in  diameter, 
wllli  all  necessary  valve3,  hydrants,  and  other  in¬ 
cidental  works.  In  the  parish  of  Much  Hadham,  in  the 
County  of  Hertford,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Pollard  &  Tinglo,  engineers,  31,  Old  Queen- 
street,  Westminster 

-  M.  S.  Kitter- 


E.  H.  Fage  . .  £6,822  4  4 


il.  12.  D.  xicm, 

6,504 

0  0 

H.  Shardlow. . 

5,831 

19  0 

6,736 

J,  A.  Ewart.. 

5,499 

17  O 

5,407 

5,400 

A.  E.  Nunn. . 

5,399 

3  1 

H.  Ashley  . . 

5,390 

ingham  . .  £5,386  0  0 
Meredith  Bros.  5,124  13  2 
H.  A.  Colliug- 
wood  ....  4,990  17  0 

Davies,  Bull, 

A  Co .  4,907  8  5 

J.  W.  Dean, 

Ltd .  4,767  7  3 

J.  J.  R  a  y- 
ment  &  Son, 

Hertford*  . .  4,497  0  0 


HENDON. — For  making-up  part  of  Headstone- 
drive,  Pinner,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Webb,  Engineer,  Stanmore : — 


Eushnell  A  Sons  £732 
F.  Fowles  ....  710  00 
W.  Halsey  & 

Son .  692  16  9 

T.  Free  &  |  Sons  670  0  0 
H.  8.  Crouch  . .  637  0  0 


G.  Wimpey  & 

Co . £614  0  0 

A.  B.  Champ- 
niss.  Weald- 
stone*  .  514  00 


HENGOED. — For  alterations  and  painting  work  to 
Welsh  Baptist  Chapel.  Mr.  T.  Roderick,  architect, 
Aberdare: — 

A.  J.  Sketchley  &  Co.,  28,  Fothergill’s- 
road,  New  Tredegar  . £163  12  10 

IVY  BRIDGE. — For  erecting  a  mill,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  F. 
Lee.  Mr.  W.  F.  Tollit,  architect  and  surveyor,  Totnes 

Yeo  &  Sons . £933  |  Vincent  . £669 

btanbury .  817  G.  Andrews,  Ivy- 

Sincock  &  Blight  . .  720  bridge* .  f  96 

Axvorthy  .  698  1 


KEIGHLEY. — For  erecting  three  shops  and  houses, 
South-street.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bailey  A  Son,  architects  :  — 
Mason:  H.  V.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  Keighley*') 

Joiner:  J.  Wilkinson,  Keighlev* . 

Plumber :  W.  A  J.  Harrison,  Keighley*..  (  Fi  7-, 7 

Plasterer :  J.  King,  Keighley* . f  ’ 

8 later:  W.  Thornton.  Keighley* . \ 

Painter :  R.  Petty,  Keighley*  . . ) 

LITTLE HAMPTO  N.  —  For  road  -  making,  etc., 
fdoucester-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Howard,  Surveyor,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  : — 

M.  Webb _ £246  8  11  I  E.  G.  Holland, 

T.  Smith  ....  239  10  0  |  Littlehampton*  £216  0  0 


LLANGOED. — For  erecting  a  pair  of  stone-built 
cottages,  for  Mr.  H.  A.  Ofcristy.  Mr.  J.  Gunter,  F.S.I., 
Glasbury : — 

J.  M.  Jones  ....  £750  0  I  Beavan  A  Jones  £660  0 

T.  D.  Evans  ... .  737  17  W.  J.  Herbert 645  0 

J.  C.  Evans  ....  680  0  W.  Price,  Volindre, 

J.  Evans .  668  0  |  Three  Cocks*!  677  0 

%  Additions  to  specification,  £41  IPs.;  total,  £618  10s. 


LONDON. — For  erecting  parish  hall,  classrooms,  etc., 
in  Braemar-road,  Stamford  Hill,  for  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  S.  W.  Grant,  architect,  63,  Finsbury* 
pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks, 
F.S.I. : — 


J.  Parren  A  Son  . .  £4,823 

R.  Brown .  4,613 

W.  Silk  A  Son  ... .  4,227 
W.  King  A  Son  . .  4,054 

Barrett  A  Power  . .  3,997 

J.  Stewart .  3,976 

W.  H.  Hyde .  3,963 

A.  Porter  .  3,906 

Turtle  A  Appleton  3,880 
Pollard  A  Brand  . .  3,868 


A.  E.  Symes .  £3,850 

G.  Parker .  3,835 

Sheffield  Bros .  3,787 

H.  Knight  A  Son  .  3,767 

Truett  A  Steel ....  3,750 

C.  Castle  A  Son  . .  3,750 

A.  Monk  .  3,700 

Todd  A  Newman. .  3,669 

W.  Calnan  A  Son  3,575 
A.  G.  Crisp  .  3,527 


LONDON.* —  For  alterations,  additions,  repairs, 
sanitary  work,  anl  new  caretaker's  house,  etc.,  at 
Westminster  Chapel.  Buckingham-gate,  S.W.,  for  the 
Trustees.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kemp,  architect,  6,  Bloomsbury- 
square,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner,  90, 
Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 

J.  Lidstone  A  Son  .  £5,889  I  J.  Carmichael  ....  £5,115 
Bywaters  A  Sons  . .  6,632  Holloway  Bros.  . .  6,048 

Stanley,  Bird,  A  Co.  5,299  M.  Patrick  A  Son  .  4,932 

Higgs  A  Hill .  6,198  Holliday  A  Green- 

H.  L.  Holloway  . .  6,140  |  wood,  Ltd.* -  4,926 

Beating  and  Ventilation  to  the  Chapel  and  School 
Buildings. 

Wenham  A  Waters,  Ltd.* .  £1,101 

Repainting  and  Decorating  the  Interior  of  Chapel ,  etc. 

A.  Searle  A  Co.* .  £1,074 

For  Sundry  Day  Work  to  Chapel,  etc. 

A.  Dent.* 

For  Additions  to  the  Electric  Lighting. 

Bullman  A  Dales* . £200 


LUDLOW  (Salop).— For  sixty  loose  boxes,  hoys' 
dormitories,  canteou,  etc.,  for  the  Ludlow  Raco  Club. 
Mr.  J.  Butters,  architect,  Ludlow  :— 


Collins  A  God- 

frey  . £4,498  0 

Bevan  A  Hodges  4,158  0 
H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  3,996  0 
W.  Bowers  A  Co.  3,948  10 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £3,300.] 


C.  Cooke . £3,750 

W.  Bryan  _  3,331 

Turford  A  South¬ 
ward*  .  3,262 


MAIDENHEAD. — For  erecting  a  police-station,  for 
the  Berks  Standing  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  J. 
Morris,  County  Surveyor,  Broadway-buildings,  Reading. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lake,  The  Outer  Temple,  222, 
Strand,  W.C. 


J.  Farsons. . 

12,081 

0  0 

£9,992 

11 

J.  Ward  A 

Son  .... 

11,340 

0  0 

9,986 

0 

G.  Pilgrim . . 

11,050 

0  0 

F.  Pizzey  . . 

9,828 

0 

Toogood  A 

Walden  A 

10,852  10  0 

Cox . 

9,786 

16 

Holliday  A 

Greenwood 

10,784 

0  0 

Bros . 

9,713 

0 

T  u  r  1 1  e  A 

G.  H.  Tucker 

9,620 

0 

Appleton  . 

10,589 

0  0 

W.  Watson 

9,618 

0 

Fryer  A  Co. 

10,570 

0  0 

W.  Hawkins 

9,597 

0 

W.  J.  Dick- 

C.  W.  Cox  A 

ens . 

10,563 

0  0 

Sons  .... 

9,596 

0 

Martin,  Wells, 

H.  D.  Bow- 

A  Co . 

10,525 

0  0 

yer . 

9,584 

0 

East  A  Hyde 

10,616 

0  0 

G.  Brown  . . 

9,577 

0 

W.R.  Klsby 

G.  H.  Gibson 

9,647 

0 

10,480 

0  0 

W.  Lawronce 

G.  Kemp  .. 

10,464 

0  0 

A  Son .... 

9,467 

0 

F.  Bissley  . . 

10,440 

0  0 

H.  Flint.. .. 

9,442 

0 

10,430 

0  0 

Speechley  A 

Son . 

9,411 

0 

Smith .... 

10,318 

0  0 

E.  C.  Hughes 

9  376 

0 

A.  Faulks  . . 

9,274 

0 

10,188 

0  0 

W.  A.  Whee- 

J.  K.  Cooper 

ler  A  Co.  . 

9,252 

0 

10,130 

n  0 

F.  E.  Me- 

W.  Creed  . . 

10,128 

0  0 

Carthy  . . 

8,995 

0 

Y.  J.  Lovell 

10,120 

0  0 

H.  W.  God- 

G.  E.  Wallis 

wiu . 

8,987 

10,114 

0  0 

A.  J.  Col- 

Hollis  A  Sons 

10,092 

0  0 

bourne  .. 

8.888 

16 

[County  Surveyor's  estimate,  £9,750  16s  ] 

NORTHFLEET  (Kent). — For  reconstructing  nave 
roof  of  St.  Botolph's  Church.  Mr.  G.  E.  Clay,  architect, 
27  King’s-etreet,  Gravesend.  Quantities  by  architect  • 
J.’m.  Dering  ..  £694  0  U  R  w  Martin  vftin  1 


Multon  A  Wallis  679  0  0 
Beal  A  Hubbard  634  15  4 
G.  Larner  A  Co.  588  0  0 
W.  A  F.  Tuffee  663  0  0 


u  0 


.  W.  Martin..  £510 
J.  B.  Lingham, 

The  Hill, 

Northfleet*  . .  538  7  0 


ORSETT. — For  the  construction  of  water  mains,  etc. 
Fobbing,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Hill- Will  is,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  0 
Grays.  Quantities  by  Surveyor:— 

Hewett  A  **M,°'"* 

Sons, Ltd...  £550  4  10 
W.  J.  Wisbey  474  18  10 
Buxton  * 

Jenner  ....  468  13  0 

E.  Catton,  jun.  464  «  6 

T.  W.  Marsh . .  445  5  6 

A.  Wisbey  A 
Co .  438  17  10 


,  Orsett-rocd, 


Wilson.  Bor¬ 
der,  A  Co...  £425  14  n 
H.  Butcher  ..  419  17  6 

M.  Webb _  403  19  10 

J.  Jackson  . .  396  1  4 

A.  E.  Rigby, 

Ashford, 

Kent* 


387  2 


696 


PONTEFRACT.— For  alterations  to  the  Robin  Hood 
inn,  Pontefract,  for  Messrs.  Beverley  Bros..  Wake¬ 
field.  Messrs.  Garside  &  Pennington,  architects, 
Pontefract: —  * 

T.  Ward,  Builder,  Pontefract .  £303  2  6 


PONTYPRIDD. — For  sewer  extensions,  Common- 
road  and  Court  House-street,  Wood-road,  Trehafod- 
road,  Llanturt-road.  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
“ r-  p:  K.  A.  Willoughby,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  Pontypridd  : — 

G.  Pollard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Taunton*  ..  £585 


_  For.the  erection  of  elementary  schools  at 

j°  for  the  Poole  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  W.  Andrew,  architect,  Parkstone.  Quantities  by 
the  architect J 
Wilkins 


Chineher  & 


Co. 


Jenkins  & 
Sons  . .  . 
Ei  wood 
Morris  . . 
Miller 

George  & 
Harding . , 
F.  Hoare  <$ 


PRUDHOE.— For  erecting  five  new  houses  and  five 
new  flats  at  Edgewell  Colliery,  for  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Eltrlngbam,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bishopley 
House,  Blackhill 

WanIe3S&  Jeffery,  Prudhoe-on-Tyne* . .  £2,033  6  9 


QUEENSFERRY  (Flints). —  For  cleaning  down, 
scraping,  and  painliog  Queensferry  (Opening)  bridgo 
over  River  Deo.  for  the  Flintshire  County  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Evans,  County  Surveyor,  County-buildings,  Mold  :  — 
t  to  „  w.  Merrick  £262  Q 

R.  Peters  .  230  0 

E.  Blane  &  Son, 

Connah’s  Quay*  156  0 


T.  R.  Dean . £450  0 

T.  Mathias  &  Co.  390  0 

A.  Badwick  _  324  10 

J.  Down  ham*  Co.  292  10 
J.  Davies  .  255  0 


QUEENSTOWN.— For  erecting  a  house  and  shop, 
tor  Mrs  o  Reilly.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  28,  South-mall.  Cork  :  — 

Denis  Lane,  Little  Island,  Co.  Cork* . £440 


RHUDDLAN. — For  1,850  lineal  yds.  of  stoneware 
pipe  sewers  etc.,  for  the  St.  Asaph  (Flint)  Rural  District 
council.  Mr.  T.  B.  Farrington,  engineer,  Trinity- 
square,  Llandudno  :  — 

F.  Marland  .  £1,838  16  4 

Hughes  &  Williams .  1,718  13  0 

W.  Underwood  &  Bros.  .  1,586  0  0 

D.  Griffllhs  <fe  Son  .  1,460  0  0 

F.  Mitchell  Son .  1,420  0  0 

G.  Bead  &  Son .  1,417  13  0 

Sheffield,  Son,  ife  Evans,  170, 

Wellliigton-road,  Rhyl'  .  1,357  10  0 

R.  L.  Roberts  .  1,215  16  0 

Badsey  &  Rcdhouse .  1,195  6  34 

Hughes  &  Rowlands .  1,139  2  6 

G.  Roberts  Bros .  1,098  0  0 


SALTASH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Dun- 
heved  House.  Saltash,  for  Mr.  Pawley.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Leest,  architect,  Devonport  :  — 

J.  T.  Brooking . £215  I  W.  V.  Alford  _  £178 

8.  E.  D.  Ough .  184  |  W.  H.  Rothery*....  164 

[All  of  Saltash.] 
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0 

0 

Baker. . . . 

£3,824 

0 

4,387 

Burt  &  Vick 

3.797 

10 

0 

3,785 

12 

4,326 

14 

0 

Baker  & 

4,232 

Pearcy  . . 

3.730 

0 

0 

S.  Brown  . . 
A  .  &  F  . 

3,724 

0 

0 

4.088 

0 

0 

Wilson  . . 

S  0»8 

2 

8 

W.  W.  Leneh 
A.  J.  Col- 

3,683 

0 

0 

3,028 

0 

0 

b  0  r  n  0 , 
Swindon*. 

3,670 

16 

0 

0 

SALTASH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  “The 
Railway  Hotel.”  Saltash,  for  the  Plymouth  Breweries, 
Ltd.  Mr.  E.  M.  Leest,  architect,  Devonport : — 

W.  V.  Alford....  £464  10  I  A.R. Smith, Stone- 
T.  May .  420  o|  house* .  £399  10 


SHEFFIELD. — For  alterations  to  grammar  school 
buildings  in  order  to  adapt  them  for  the  purposes  of  a 
training  college  for  teachers,  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Flockton,  architects,  15,  St. 
James’s-row,  Sheffield: — 

T.  Roper  &  Sons,  Bruce  Works,  Sheffield  £1,855 


SOUTH  BRENT. — For  the  construction  of  water 
mains,  etc.,  for  the  Totnes  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
R.  Hansford  Worth,  engineer,  42,  Goorgc-street, 
Plymouth : — 

R.  Vealo,  South  Brent  . £244  8  9 


TALGARTH.— For  house  and  shop  at  Talgarth. 
Mr.  J.  Gunter,  F.S.I.,  Glasbury,  South  Wales  : 

R.  Meredith..  £1,116  0  0  I  S.  Davie3 £936  12  4 

W.  P.  Lewis  J.  C.  Evans..  920  0  0 

&  Co .  975  0  0  J.  J  0  n  e  8, 

T.  D.  Evans  950  0  0  I  Talgarth*. .  840  0  0 


TIVERTON. — For  building  addition  to  Warnicombe 
House.  Tiverton,  for  Sir  J.  fleathcote  Amory  :  — 

Ellis  &  Son .  £448  10  I  Nicks  Bros . £335 

J.  Holcomb  _  303  0  8.  Manning .  315 

Parr,  Sanders,  &  Labdon  &  Sons, 

Thorne  .  340  0 1  Cullompton*  . . 
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TIVERTON. — For  ro-slatiDg  Collipriest  House, 
Tiverton,  for  Mr.  Charles  Carew  :  — 

W.  Loosemore - £210  0  [  R.  Grater  &  Sons. .  £168  0 

A.  J.  Tucker  ....  192  0  Sanders,  Thorne,  & 

S.  Manning .  170  0  I  Parr* .  159  0 

[All  of  Tiverton.] 


TIVERTON. — For  building  classroom  and  offices  at 
Elmore  School,  Tiverton,  for  the  Borough  Education 
Committee  : — 

C.  Saunders  - £313  4  I  W.  Deering  ....  £277  10 

S.  Manning .  305  O  R.  Grater  &  Sons*  269 

W.  Loosemore  ..  281  Ol 

[All  of  Tiverton.] 


WALTON-ON-THAMES. —  For  sewerage  works  in 
Ellesmere-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
R.  Wilds,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
Walton-on-Thames  • 


G.  Willis .  £550  18  6 

A.  C.  Soan _  409  9  2 

A.  Streeter  & 

Co .  399  4  7 

E.  Potterton  & 

397  0  0 
364  10  0 


G.  Hebburn 


Hewett  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  £343  17  3 

S.  Kavanagh  & 

Co .  335  16  0 

W.  H.  Wheeler  321  18  6 
J.  Jackson  ....  315  12  1 
C.  Horsell,  Wey- 

bridge*  _  261  2  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £297  16s.  8d.J 

WARMINSTER.  -For  erecting  a  fire-station  in  the 
Close-road,  for  the  Eire  Brigade.  Mr.  C.  H.  Lawton, 
surveyor,  Warminster : — 

A.  L.  Ponton - £572  9  I  H.  Franklin, 

R.  Butcher  &  Son  658  14  |  Silver-street*  . .  £527  0 
[Estimate,  £532.] 

[Materials  ou  the  site  to  the  value  of  £25  to  be  had 
free  by  the  contractor  employed  to  carry  out  the  work.] 


WOKING. — For  laying  sewer,  levelling,  curbing,  and 
formation  of  new  road  connecting  Chcrtsey  and  May- 
bury  roads,  Woking.  Mr.  W.  H.  Duffleld,  surveyor. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Drowley  &  Co . £807  I  A.  Gale .  £541 

J.  Whitburn .  626  8.  Kavanagh  &  Co., 

G.  A.  Franks  .  584  |  Surbiton* .  630 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BAT* 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


FliUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  ar 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and  S 
The  Doulting  Stono  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Prices 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

IVIARIVIOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


See  Advt.  p.  xxiii. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 


■QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  DIARY  &  TABLES,** 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(EstaSlished  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Stark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S  PATENT 


- > 

ESTABLISHED  1834 


COPPER  ROOFING 

QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 


j 
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PLANS. 


